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PREFACE. 


.T  is  confidently  expected  that  this  dictionary  will  commend  itself  to  all  those 
who  favor  books  of  reference  on  the  multutn  in  parvo  plan.  Every  accepted 
word  in  the  English  language  will  be  found  in  its  pages  ;  and,  in  addition,  many 
technical  terms  which  the  advance  of  modern  science  and  the  recent  rapid 
spread  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  United  States  have  made  part  and  parcel  of 
our  popular  literature ;  also  many  old  words  and  meanings  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Queen  Anne  periods.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  many 
words,  whose  full  and  real  meaning  is  not  adequately  disclosed  by  a  mere  definition.  To  all 
definitions  which  do  not  apply  in  this  country,  the  American  meaning  has  been  added.  Local 
meanings,  words  and  phrases  ;  provincialisms,  both  English  and  American,  and  a  few  slang 
words  and  phrases — all  of  which  are  instructive  as  showing  the  natural  growth,  and  in  some 
cases  the  debasement,  of  the  pure  stock  of  our  language — are  given  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  only  in  such  instances  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  early  and  recent  standard  works. 

The  etymology  of  each  word  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  definition  of  the  primitive 
word.  These  etymologies  will  be  found  to  diflFer  materially  from  those  found  in  other  diction- 
aries, of  even  recent  date.  As  it  is  only  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  that  the  etymology 
of  English  words  has  attained  even  the  semblance  of  an  exact  science,  these  new  etymolo- 
gies will  be  found,  in  general,  more  correct  than  those  of  any  preceding  work.  The  industrious 
labors  of  Skeat,  Wedgwood  and  other  recent  authorities  on  English  philology,  leave  the  most 
patient  lexicographer  with  many  open  questions  upon  his  hands.  For  this  very  sufficient 
reason,  the  editors  of  this  dictionary  announce,  simply,  that  they  have  given  the  latest  and 
what  to  them  seem  the  most  imperative  conclusions  of  the  science  of  English  philology — a 
science  which,  though  rapidly  progressing,  is  still,  on  the  whole,  quite  incomplete. 

We  have  but  to  add  that,  in  general,  the  aim  of  the  editors  of  the  "  American  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language "  has  been  to  give  to  the  public  a  convenient  lexicon  which  will 
decide  all  questions  about  words,  which  arise  in  the  course  of  general  reading,  and  to  give  to 
the  American  reading  public  the  latest,  most  authentic  and  most  complete  conclusions  of 
English  philology. 

New  York,  March  i,  1892. 


INTRODUCTION. 


W'HUiN  Pope  wrote  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man/'  he  gave  to  the  world  a  most  palpable 
truism.  It  seems  to  us  of  this  age  of  science,  that  the 
much-quoted  assertion  was  hardly  worth  the  penning. 
Every  science  now  leads  up  to  and  down  to  man.  In 
him  chemistry  has  its  highest  exponent ;  zoology,  its 
acme ;  astronomy,  the  final  object  of  its  search  among 
the  planets  as  well  as  the  final  object  of  solar  and 
planetary  influences.  If  we  search  the  stratified  rocks 
of  geology^  we  find  his  imprint  and  those  of  his  animal 
''  ancestors  **  in  Evolution.  Geographical  exploration 
finds  him,  or  the  remnants  of  him,  wellnigh  every* 
'vhere.  Archaeology  excavates  and  deciphers  hiero- 
g'lyphics,  and  lo  I  the  buried  city  and  the  long-locked 
mausoleum  give  up  the  dead  rulers  and  chieftains  of 
prehistoric  ages. 

For  centuries  learned  men  studied  the  various  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  the  earth.  They  brought  the 
dead  languages  of  ancient  civilizations  into  schools  and 
colleges.  More  recently  they  studied  the  rude  and  un- 
couth languages  and  dialects  of  barbarous  and  savage 
tribes.  They  sagely  guessed  at  the  origin  of  modem 
words,  and  many  of  their  guesses  were  printed  in 
books  and  studied  as  philology.  Naturally,  the  fount- 
ain-head from  which  flowed  the  stream  of  their  inves- 
tigations was  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  the  supposed  original 
language  of  the  Semitic  people,  spoken  in  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race.  On  this  basic  line  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  many  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
were  studied,  their  roots  were  unearthed  and  deci- 
phered, and  the  older  French,  German  and  other  Con- 
tinental savants  piled  up  a  philological  literature  of 
enormous  proportions,  hopelessly  locked  against  the 
nonprofessional,  and  for  the  most  part  utterly  worth- 
less, in  the  light  of  modern  philological  research. 

The  philological  savants  of  England  and  America 
were  content  to  follow  the  Gorman  and  French  scholars 
in  this  line  of  investigation.  The  old  and  misleading 
line  of  philological  research  was  not  seriously  taken  up 
to  any  extent,  in  even  the  highest  English  and  American 
institutions  of  learning.  Ko  original  investigations 
were  attempted.  The  French  and  German  scholars 
had  pre-empted  the  field,  and  the  occasional  echo  heard 
at  Oxford  or  Harvard  was  from  some  imported  Orient- 
alist who  had  studied  and  travelled  among  cuneiform 
inscriptions  and  had  finished  his  studies  at  Paris  or 
Berlin. 

The  exception  to  this,  in  this  country,  is  of  course 
the  great  "  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,'*  so  long 
valued  for  its  depth  and  for  its  patient  and  painstak- 
ing selection  of  the  results  of  French  and  German 
philological  research  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication. 
But  the  investigations,  the  systematized  canons  of 
derivation,  and  the  classification  of  root-forms  to  be 
found  in  that  great  work  of  a  laborious  lifetime,  will 
live  in  history  as  the  magnificent  ruin  of  a  noble  struct- 
ure which  but  for  a  few  short  years  outlived  its 
buOder.  In  modem  editions  of  the  ''Unabridged,'' 
the  bidk  of  the  philological  canons  and  q^stems,  which 


cost  their  author  so  much  to  get  together,  must  be 
omitted;  though,  despite  aU  this,  there  is  but  one 
"Webster's  Unabridged." 

Modem  English  etymology  divides  all  languages 
into  Aryan  and  non-Aryan.  Our  language  js  one  of 
the  former ;  Hebrew  and  Arabic  belong  to  the  latter 
classification.  It  is  easy  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  no 
English  word  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  or  an  Arabian 
root ;  and  that  no  word  of  either  Hebrew  or  Fabian 
extraction  could  come  into  the  English  unless  the  word 
was  actually  borrowed  and  made  a  part  of  the  latter 
through  custom  and  constant  usage.  If  the  English- 
speaking  people  could  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
people  of  Arabia  or  Palestine,  we  would  have  no  He- 
brew or  Arabian  words  in  our  language.  In  the  early 
ages  of  civilization,  peaceable  inter  -  visitations  be- 
tween even  neighboring  peoples  were  few  and  infre- 
quent ;  and  between  distant  peoples,  absolute  non-inter- 
course was  the  rule  with  very  slight  exception.  Two 
very  important  facts  must  be  noted,  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  this. 

First,  the  two  original  divisions  of  languages  found 
at  the  dawn  of  written  history — the  Aryan  and  the 
non- Aryan — ^had  a  tendency  to  diverge  more  and  more 
widely  from  each  other  as  time  advanced.  Each  grew 
and  developed  and  changed  along  different  basic  lines, 
and  in  obedience  to  different  climatic,  social,  moral  and 
even  physiological  influences.  Under  primitive  con- 
ditions the  divergence  of  the  two  languages  had  a 
tendency  to  more  and  more  estrange  the  nations  and 
peoples  speaking)^  them,  to  build  up  widely  differing>C 
systems  of  government,  religion,  and  the  other  con- 
comitants of  civilizatioivc^  At  this  day,  therefore,  we^^ 
should  not  expect  to  find  words  in  the  ^English— one  of 
theAiyan  family  of  languages — whose  roots  are  trace- 
able to  a  non-Aryan  language,  such  as  the  Hebrew. 

We  must  note,  secondly,  that  two  peoples  of  theV 
Aryan  race,  and  whose  remote  ancestors  originally 
spoke  the  same  language,  might,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
become  so  widely  separated  as  to  develop  finally  into 
very  different  and  differently-speaking  communities. 
The  original  word-— spoken  exactly  alike  before  their 
separation — ^would  become  modified  so  that  it  would 
be  different  in  sound.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  an 
English  word  sounds  very  much  like  a  word  we  tbay 
find  in  some  other  language  docs  not  prove,  or  even 
tend  to  prove,  that  the  two  words  are  related.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  two  words  in  question  had  been  origi- 
nally the  same  word,  they  would  now  be  very  different — )( 
would  look  but  very  little,  if  any,  alike  1  In  the  study  of 
linguistic  roots  we  must  be  cautious,  go  slow,  and  not 
be  led  astray  by  mere  appearances. 

The  comparative  study  of  languages,  which  is  now 
absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  study  of  English  ety- 
mology, has  a  most  important  aid  in  the  comparative 
study  of  peoples — ^their  manners,  customs,  religious  be- 
liefs and  superstitions,  their  folk-lore  and  their  legend- 
ary literature.  And,  conversely,  since  the  new  era  of 
comparative  philology  haa  dawned  upon  the  world  ol 
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learning,  much  valuable  information  has  been  obtained 
concerning  ancient  and  mediaeval  peoples  and  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  at  certain  periods  when  history 
itself  leaves  many  important  questions  in  doubt.  In  the 
study  of  borrowed  words,  particularly,  is  this  the  case. 
Words  introduced  into  English  from  the  Old  High  Ger- 
man and  other  languages  of  the  Continent  are  admir- 
ably handled  by  Skeat  and  his  co-laborers,  so  as  to 
throw  much  needed  light  upon  even  so  recent  a  period 
as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

In  order  to  follow  the  changes  and  modifications  of 
root-forms  from  the  parent  stem  to  the  present  English 
word,  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  outset  to  have  care- 
fully studied  Grimm's  Law,  a  condensed  summary''  of 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  This  Law  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  key  to  modem  English  etymology,  as 
well  as  its  foundation  and  vital  principle. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  roost  familiar 
to  all  persons  of  fair  education  is  that  it  was  at  first 
Anglo-Saxon ;  that,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  in 
1066,  many  new  words  were  introduced  from  the  French 
of  that  time ;  and  that,  down  to  our  own  day,  new  words 
have  been  constantly  added,  formed  largely  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  Irom  the  earliest  Saxon  times  down 
to  the  present,  this  history  has  been  divided  into  peri- 
ods and  epochs,  each  marking  the  rise,  progress  and 
decay  of  some  distinctive  variety  of  literature.  "We 
have,  for  example,  the  epochs  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  the  Restoration,  Queen  Anne,  the  Gheorg- 
ian,  and,  in  our  own  day,  the  modern  epoch  of  the  En- 
glish language,  with  a  well-defined  and  somewhat  vary- 
ing development  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain. 

These  epochs  have  been  studied  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  English  literature  rather  than  the 
English  language.  This  study  has  given  glory  and  re- 
nown to  the  illustrious  masters  with  whose  names  the 
English  language  shall  be  forever  associated ;  but  it 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  birth,  parentage  and  growth  of 
the  words  which  have  been  the  masters'  servants — ^at 
times  their  slaves  and  playthings. 

And  yet  these  little  words  in  their  root-forms  were 
serving  the  human  race  long,  long  before  the  Saxon 
set  foot  on  Britain  ;  and  they  will  continue  to  delight, 
and  give  comfort,  and  preserve  for  unborn  generations 
the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  good  and  the  true 
thoughts  and  mind-pictures  of  the  masters,  long  after 
the  large  majority  of  present  and  past  litterateurs  have 
ceased  to  be  named,  in  literary  circles  I 

These  words  have  a  venerable  history,  back  in  those 
early  days  when  man — and  lovely  woman — ^first  learned 
they  had  two  tongues,  one  in  each  head  I  When  words 
— ^these  very  root-forms  unearthed  by  the  learned  Skeat 
and  his  co-laborers — ^flrst  came  into  fashion  the  race  was 
Indeed  in  its  infancy,  non-progressive  and  unenterpris- 
ing. At  that  early  day,  we  stand  truly  at  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era.  Man  begins  to  speak  in  words,  and  his 
fellow-man  understands  him.  Then  comes  a  separa- 
tion, and  different  tribes,  races  and  nations  set  up, 
each  one  for  itself. 

Is  not  the  history  of  words,  from  their  parent-forms 
to  their  present  fair  and  harmonious  proportions,  a  his- 
tory worth  writing  and  studying?  In  so  doing  we 
shall  not  be  studying  or  glorifying  the  ideas  of  great 
individuals,  the  greatest  of  whom  must  reat^h  total  or 
partial  oblivion  with  the  lapse  of  ages ;  but  we  shall 
be  studying  and  marking  the  progress  of  the  human 
species  itself,  from  its  primitive  or  primeval  helpless- 
ness to  its  reign  of  universal  empire,  acquired  by  the 
"  communication  of  thought  by  means  of  words."  We 
shall  find  men  of  a  race  all  but  extinct  leaving  perhaps 


some  strange  inscription  on  a  buried  temple  or  burial 
vault,  by  which  inscription  the  learned  will  discover 
their  descendants  and  trace  a  connection  between  the 
living  words  of  to-day  and  the  words  first  uttered  by 
the  human  voice.  We  shall  see  the  human  race  in  its 
dispersion  to  the  various  habitable  portions  of  the 
globe  carrying  with  it  to  its  new-found  homes  the 
precious  gift  of  articulate  language,  developing  into 
forms  as  various  as  the  scattered  habitations  them- 
selves, but  still  maintaining  intact  the  germ,  the  root, 
common  to  the  different  members  of  the  original 
linguistic  family. 

Ages  pass,  and  men  begin  to  visit  the  homes  of 
races  that  were  not  of  the  same  family.  A  conquering 
stranger  race  brings  new  and  strange  words  to  its 
conquered  foe,  along  with  its  chains  and  its  oppressions, 
but  the  language  of  the  enslaved  and  captive  race 
does  not  wholly  perish.  After  long  ages  words  of  the 
captive  race  are  found  in  the  language  of  the  con- 
queror. Sometimes  the}''  are  kept  because  the}'  have 
the  same  sounds ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  same  parent 
stock — one  was  Aryan,  the  other  non- Aryan. 

Again,  two  long-separated  tribes,  members  of  the 
same  linguistic  family,  are  brought  into  contact.  Their 
words  do  not  sound  alike.  Words  with  the  same  mean- 
ing have  invariably  a  different  sound,  and  neither  tribe 
adopts  any  of  the  words  of  the  other.  Thus  their 
words,  descended  from  the  same  parenti-form,  continue 
to  grow  more  and  more  divergent,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  a  certain  uniformity  of  variation. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  modem  etymology  that  it  gives 
the  rule  to  determine  what  this  uniformity  is  and  in 
what  words  it  is  found. 

Coming  down  to  the  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  we 
find  two  polished,  highly-finished  languages  in  Europe, 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  The  northern  races  that 
completed  the  overthrow  and  shared  the  spoils  of  the 
Empire  of  the  West  found  their  richest  treasure, 
without  appreciating  it,  in  the  smooth,  precise  and 
musical  language  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Cicero. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English,  found  a  Celtic 
tongue  on  the  island  of  Britain  in  449.  The  familiar 
modifications  of  the  Latin,  now  known  to  us  as  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  began  their  development  at  this 
time.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Old  English,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  had  received  additions  from  the  Latin 
which  ante-date  the  additions  and  modifications  which 
affected  it  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  same  is 
probably  true  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  spoken  by  the 
German  Franks  before  Clovis  crossed  into  Gaul ;  and 
also  of  the  Celtic  dialects  spoken  in  Gaul  and  Britain, 
respectively,  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Frankish 
conquests  of  those  countries.  On  this  view  of  the  case, 
the  "English  *'  which  resulted  from  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Celtic-Latin-Germanic  Norman- French  with  the 
Celtic-Saxon  of  England  must  have  been  a  very  com- 
plex and  heterogeneous  compound. 

But  time  works  many  wonders.  The  Church  Latin 
of  the  Ages  of  Faith  no  doubt  added  its  contributions 
to  the  Old  English  vocabulary.  It  aided  in  toning 
down  the  harshness  of  the  early  French  to  the  Romance 
dialects  which  succeeded.  When  the  Conqueror  won 
at  Hastings,  he  brought  a  less  uncouth  language  to 
enrich  the  vocabulary  of  England  than  that  which  was 
used  by  his  pirate  ancestors. 

The  study  of  Latin  in  the  monasteries  and  univer- 
sities of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  the 
use  of  that  language  by  the  scholars  and  churchmen  of 
England,  gave  to  many  of  the  productions  of  English 
authors  of  that  time  a  decidedly  Johnsonese  tone  and 
pretentiousness. 
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During:  all  this  time  simple,  short  words  were 
quietly  resting  in  the  bosom  of  Old  English.  Some 
were  related  to  the  Swedish,  Old  High  German,  Scan- 
dinavian and  GK)thic.  Some  were  Celtic  in  disguise, 
carried  captive  by  the  Frank  and  Roman,  in  Gaul,  and 
by  the  Saxon,  in  Britain  I  These  little  words  did  not 
die.  And  they  were  related — ^many  of  them — to  the 
smoothly-flowing  Latin  of  Cicero,  and  the  roaring, 
rolling,  resonant  Greek  of  Demosthenes  and  Homer. 
These  little  words  came  to  us  from  the  tribal  settle- 
ments of  primeval  man.  They  are  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European,  and  they  do  not  come  to  us  from  the  Semitic 
Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  cannot,  at  present,  be 
traced  to  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  They  are  the 
imperishable  little  words  that  Swift  loved  and  could 
use  so  effectually  to  strike  his  hardest  blows.  They 
are  also  the  ''  toughest "  riddles  that  modern  English 
etymology  gives  us  to  solve — ^they  are  so  old,  so  often 
hunted  down  and  so  little. 

We  must  now  briefly  review  the  different  languages 
which  have  contributed  to  the  present  structure  and 
form  of  English  words — either  by  adaptation  or  by 
natural  descent.  There  is  a  class  of  words  of  Old  Low 
German  descent.  The  term  includes  a  limited  class  of 
words,  whose  precise  origin  is  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
"If  not  precisely  English,  they  come  very  near  it,'' 
says  Skeat.  The  chief  difficulty  about  them  is  that 
the  time  of  their  introduction  into  English  is  uncer^ 
tain.  Either  they  belong  to  Old  Friesian  and  were 
introduced  by  the  Friesians  who  came  over  to  England 
with  the  Saxons,  or  to  some  form  of  Old  Dutch  or  Old 
Saxon,  and  may  have  been  introduced  from  Holland, 
possibly  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  Flemings  to  visit  England,  for  com- 
mercial and  other  purposes,  and  end  by  taking  up  their 
residence  there. 

The  introduction  of  Dutch  words  into  English  re- 
ceived little  attention  until  Skeat  took  up  the  subject. 
History  shows  that  England's  relations  with  Holland 
were  often  very  close.  We  read  of  Flemish  mercenary 
soldiers  being  employed  by  the  Normans,  and  of  Flem- 
ish settlements  in  Wales,  "where,"  says  old  Fabyan, 
"they  remained  a  long  whj'le,  but  after,  they  sprad 
all  Englande  oner." 

History  tells  us  of  the  alliance  between  Edward  HI. 
and  the  free  towns  of  Flanders ;  and  of  the  importation 
of  Flemish  weavers  by  the  same  monarch.  The  wool 
used  by  the  cloth-workers  of  Flanders  grew  on  the 
backs  of  English  sheep ;  closer  relations  between  the 
two  countries  grew  out  of  the  brewing  trade  and  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  were  secured  by  the  new  bond 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  Caxton  spent  thirtj*^  years  in 
Flanders  (where  the  flrst  English  book  was  printed) 
and  translated  the  Low  German  version  of  "Keynard 
the  Fox."  Tyndale  settled  at  Antwerp  to  print  his  New 
Testament.  After  Antwerp  had  been  captured  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma  '^  a  third  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  ruined  city,"  says  Mr.  Green,  "  are 
said  to  have  found  a  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames."  All  this  must  have  affected  the  English 
language  at  that  time ;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
particularly  the  last,  several  Dutch  words  were  intro- 
duced into  England. 

Scandinavian  or  old  Danish  words  were  introduced 
into  England  b}*^  the  Danes  and  Northmen  who  settled 
in  the  country  at  various  times  before  the  Conquest. 
Their  language  is  best  represented  by  Icelandic,  owing 
to  the  curious  fact  that,  ever  since  the  first  coloniza- 
tion of  Iceland  by  the  Northmen,  about  874,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  settlers  has  been  preserved  with  but 


slight  changes.  Hence,  instead  of  its  being  strange 
that  English  words  should  be  borrowed  from  Icelandic, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  name  represents,  for 
philological  purposes,  the  language  of  those  Northmen 
who,  settling  in  England,  became  ancestors  of  some  of 
the  leading  families  in  the  country ;  and,  as  they  set- 
tled chiefiy  in  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  parts  of 
England  not  strictly  represented  by  Anglo-Saxon, 
'^Icelandic"  has  come  to  be  English  of  the  English. 
Skeat,  in  some  cases*  derives  ''  Scandinavian  "  words 
from  Swedish,  Danish  or  Norwegian ;  but,  he  explains, 
this  means  that  the  Swedish,  Danish  or  Norwegian 
words  are  the  best  representative  of  the  Icelandic  that 
can  be  found.  The  number  of  words  adopted  into  mod- 
em English  from  the  Swedish  and  Danish  is  very 
small. 

The  German  language  is  properly  called  High 
German,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Teutonic 
dialects,  which  belong  to  Low  German.  This,  of  all 
Teutonic  languages,  is  the  furthest  renooved  from 
English,  and  the  one  from  which  fewest  words  are 
directly  borrowed,  though  there  is  a  very  general 
popular  notion  j[due,  says  Skeat,  to  the  utter  want  of 
philological  training  among  English-speaking  people) 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  A  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  often  the  sole  idea  by  which  an  Englishman  or 
an  American  regulates  his  "derivations  "  of  Teutonic 
words;  and  he  is  better  pleased  if  he  can  find  the 
German  equivalent  of  an  English  word  than  by  any 
true  account  of  the  same  word,  however  clearly  ex- 
pressed. Yet  it  is  well-established,  by  Grimm's  Law 
of  sound-shif  Ungs,  that  the  German  and  the  English 
consonantal  systems  are  very  different.  Owing  to  the 
replacement  of  the  Old  High  German  p  by  the  Modern 
German  A,  and  other  changes,  English  and  German 
now  approach  each  other  more  nearly  than  Grimm's 
Law  suggests ;  but  we  may  still  observe  the  following 
very  striking  difference  in  the  dental  consonants : 

English  I  dtth  day,  toothy  thorn,  foot. 

German  :  t  z  (ss)  a  ta{/,  zahn,  dom,  fuss. 

The  number  of  words  in  English  that  are  borrowed 
directly  from  the  German  is  quite  insigniflcant,  and 
they  are  all  of  late  introduction.  It  is  more  to  the 
purpose  to  remember  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  a 
considerable  number  of  Grerman  words  that  were  bor- 
rowed indirectly,  viz.,  through  the  French.  Examples 
of  such  words  are,  hrawn,  dance,  gay,  gtuird,  Tudbert,  etc., 
many  of  which  would  hardly  be  at  once  suspected.  It 
is  precisely  in  accounting  for  these  Frankish  words 
that  German  is  so  useful  to  the  English  etymologist. 
The  fact  that  we  are  highly  indebted  to  German  writera 
for  their  excellent  philological  work  is  very  true  and 
one  to  be  thankfully  acknowledged  ;  but  that  is  quite 
another  matter  altogether. 

The  influence  of  French  upon  English  is  too  well 
known  to  require  comment.  But  the  method  of  the 
derivation  of  French  words  from  Latin  or  German  is 
often  very  diflOlcult,  and  requires  the  greatest  care. 
There  are  numerous  French  words  in  quite  common 
use;  such  as  aise,  ease,  irancher,  to  cut,  which  have 
never  yet  been  clearly  solved;  and  the  solution  of 
many  others  is  highly  doubtful.  Latin  words  often 
undergo  the  most  curious  transformations,  as  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  Brachet's  Historical  Grammar. 
What  are  called  *'  learned  "  words,  such  ^s  mobile,  which 
is  merely  a  Latin  word  with  a  French  ending,  present 
no  difllculty ;  but  the  ''popular  "  words  in  use  since  the 
first  formation  of  the  language  are  distinguished  b}' 
three  peculiarities  :  (1)  the  continuance  of  the  tonic  ac- 
cent, (2)  the  suppression  of  the  short  vowel,  (3)  the  loss 
of  medial  consonant.    The  last  two  peculiarities  tend  to 
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disguise  the  origin^  and  require  much  attention.  Thus, 
in  the  Latin  bonitiUem,  the  short  vowel  %,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  word,  is  suppressed ;  whence  F.  bont6,  E. 
bounty.  And  again,  in  the  Latin  Hgare,  to  bind,  the 
medial  consonant  g,  standing  between  two  vowels,  is 
lost,  producing  the  F.  /t^r,  whence  E.  liable. 

The  result  is  a  great  tendency  to  compression,  of 
which  an  extraordinary  but  well-known  example  is  the 
Low  Latin  cBtaticum,  reduced  to  edage  by  the  suppression 
of  the  short  vowel  i,  and  again  to  eage  by  the  loss  of 
the  medial  consonant  d;  hence  F.  dge,  E.  age. 

One  other  peculiarity  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  substantives  (as  in 
all  the  Romance  languages)  are  formed  from  the  aocti- 
sative  case  of  the  Latin,  so  that  it  is  commonly  a  mere 
absurdity  to  cite  the  Latin  nominative,  when  the  form 
of  the  accuGsative  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  how 
the  French  word  arose. 

French  may  be  considered  as  being  a  wholly  un- 
original language,  founded  on  debased  Latin ;  but  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that,  as  history 
teaches  us,  a  certain  part  of  the  language  is  necessarily 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  another  part  is  necessarily  Frank- 
ish,  that  is.  Old  High  German.  It  has  also  clearly 
borrowed  words  freely  from  Old  Low  German  dialects, 
from  Scandinavian  (due  to  the  Normans),  and,  in  later 
times,  from  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.,  and  even  from  En- 
glish and  many  entirely  foreign  languages. 

The  other  Komance  languages,  i.  e.,  languages  of 
Latin  origin,  are  Italian.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Pro- 
vengal,  Romansch  and  Wallachian.  English  contains 
words  borrowed  from  the  first  four  of  these,  but  there 
is  not  much  in  them  that  needs  special  remark.  The 
Italian  and  Spanish  forms  are  often  useful  for  com- 
parison with,  and  consequent  restoration  of,  the  crushed 
and  abbreviated  Old  French  forms.  Italian  is  remark- 
able for  assimUation,  as  in  ammirare  (for  admirare)  to 
admire,  ditto  (for  dicto),  a  saying,  whence  E.  ditto. 
Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  dislikes  assimilation,  and 


carefully  avoids  double  consonants;  the  only  conso^ 
nants  that  can  be  doubled  are  c,  n,  r,  besides  II,  which 
is  sounded  as  E.  I  followed  byv  consonant,  and  is  not 
considered  as  a  double  letter.  The  Spanish  fi  is  sounded 
by  y  consonant,  and  occurs  in  dttefla,  Englished  as 
duenna.  Spanish  is  also  remarkable  as  containing 
many  Arabic  (Moorish)  words,  some  of  which  have 
found  their  way  into  English.  The  Italian  infinitives 
commonly  end  in  -are,  -ere,  -tra,  with  corresponding  past 
participles  in  -ato,  "Uto,  -tto.  Spanish  infinitives  com- 
monly end  in  -ar,  -er,  -t>,  with  corresponding  past  par- 
ticiples in  -ado,  -ido,  -ido.  In  all  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, substantives  are  most  commonly  formed,  as 
in  French,  from  the  Latin  accusative. 

Words  of  Celtic  origin  form  a  particularly  slippery 
subject  to  deal  with,  for  want  of  definite  information 
on  their  older  forms  in  a  conveniently  accessible  ar- 
rangement. That  English  has  borrowed  several  words 
from  Celtic  cannot  be  doubted,  but  we  must  take  care 
not  to  multiply  the  number  of  these  unduly.  Again, 
"  Celtic  '*  is -merely  a  general  term,  and  in  itself  means 
nothing  definite,  just  as  "  Teutonic  *'  and  "  Romance  " 
are  general  terms.  To  prove  that  a  word  is  Celtic,  we 
must  first  show  that  the  word  is  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  Celtic  languages,  as  Irish,  GaeUc,  Welsh,  Cornish 
or  Breton,  or  that  it  is  of  a  form  which,  by  the  help  of 
these  languages,  can  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  Celtic  of  an  earb^  period.  The  chief  difll- 
culty  Ues  in  the  fact  that  Welsh,  Irish,  Cornish  and 
Gaelic  have  all  borrowed  English  words  at  various 
periods,  and  Gaelic  has  certainly  also  borrowed  some 
words  from  Scandinavian,  as  history  tells  us  must  have 
been  the  case.  We  gain,  however,  some  assistance  by 
comparing  all  the  languages  of  this  class  together,  and 
again,  by  comparing  them  with  Latin,  Greek,  San- 
skrit, etc.,  since  the  Celtic  consonants  often  agree  with 
these,  and,  at  the  same  time,  differ  from  Teutonic. 
Thus  the  word  boast  is  probably  Celtic,  since  it  appears 
In  Welsh,  Oomish  and  GaeUc. 
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CANONS    FOR    ETYMOLOGY. 


The  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat  gives  us  the  folIowiDg 
excellent  synopsis  of  this  important  subject  in  his 
'' Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  " : 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  work,  I  have  been  led  to  adopt 
the  following  canons,  which  merely  express  well-known 
principles,  and  are  nothing  new.  Still,  in  the  form  of 
definite  statements,  they  are  worth  giving  iX 

y '  1.  Before  attempting  an  etymology,  ascertain  the 
earliest  form  and  use  of  the  word ;  and  observe  chro- 
nology,        y  X 

"2.  Observe  history  and  geography;  borrowings 
are  due  to  actual  contact. 

''  3.  Observe  phonetic  laws,  especially  those  which 
regulate  the  mutual  relation  of  consonants  in  the  vari- 
ous Aryan  languages,  at  the  same  time  comparing  the 
vowel-sounds. 

i^'  4.  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to 
the  same  language,  of  which  A  contains  the  lesser 
number  of  syllables,  A  must  be  taken  to  be  the  more 
original  word,  unless  we  have  evidence  of  contraction 
or  other  corruption. 

*'6.  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to 
the  same  language  and  consisting  of  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  the  older  form  can  usually  be  distinguished^ 
by  observing  the  sound  of  the  principal  vowel. 

"  6.  Strong  verbs,  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
the  so-called  *  irregular  verbs '  in  Latin,  are  commonly 
to  be  considered  as  primary,  other  related  forms  being 
taken  from  them. 

"  7.  The  whole  of  a  word,  and  not  a  portion  only, 
ought  to  be  reasonably  accounted  for ;  and,  in  tracing 
changes  of  form,  B»ny  infringement  of  phonetic  laws  is 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

**  8.  Mere  resemblances  of  form  and  apparent  con- 
nection in  sense  between  languages  which  have  differ- 
ent phonetic  laws  or  no  necessary  connection  are  com- 
monly a  delusion,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded. 

"9.  When  words  in  two  different  languages  are 
more  nearly  alike  than  the  ordinary  phonetic  laws 
would  allow,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  one  lan- 
guage has  borrowed  the  word  from  the  other.  Truly 
cognate  words  ought  not  to  be  too  much  alike. 

''  10.  It  is  useless  to  offer  an  explanation  of  an  En- 
glish word  which  will  not  also  explain  all  the  cognate 
forms. 

"These  principles,  and  other  similar  ones  well 
known  to  comparative  philologists,  I  have  tried  to  ob- 
serve. Where  I  have  not  done  so,  there  is  a  chance 
of  a  mistake.  Corrections  can  only  be  made  by  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  above  canons. 

"  A  few  examples  wiU  make  the  matter  clearer. 

"  1.  The  word  surloin,  or  sirloin,  is  often  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  loin  was  knighted  as  Sir 
Loin  by  Charles  II.,  or  (according  to  Richardson)  by 
James  I.  Chronology  makes  short  work  of  this  state- 
ment, the  word  being  in  use  long  before  James  I.  was 
born.  It  is  one  of  those  unscrupulous  inventions  with 
which  English  '  etymology  '  abounds,  and  which  many 


people  admh^  because  they  are  *  so  clever.'  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  literally  prefer  a  story  about  a  word 
to  a  more  prosaic  account  of  it  is  only  too  large. 

''As  to  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  oldest 
form  and  use  of  a  word  there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 
Yet  this  primary  and  all-important  rule  is  continually 
disregarded,  and  men  are  found  to  rush  into  'etymolo- 
gies '  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  investigation  or 
any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  language,  and 
think  nothing  of  deriving  words  which  exist  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  German  or  Italian.  They  merely '  think  it 
over,'  and  take  up  with  the  first  fancy  that  comes  to 
hand,  which  they  expect  to  be  '  obvious '  to  others  be- 
cause they  were  themselves  incapable  of  doing  better ; 
which  is  a  poor  argument,  indeed.  It  would  be  easy  to 
cite  some  specimens  which  I  have  noted  (with  a  view 
to  the  possibility  of  making  a  small  collection  of  such 
philological  curiosities),  but  it  is  hardly  necessary.  I 
wiU  rather  relate  my  experience — viz.:  that  I  have  fre- 
quently set  out  to  find  the  etymology  of  a  word  with- 
out any  preconceived  ideas  about  it,  and  usually  found 
that,  by  the  time  its  earhest  use  and  sense  had  been 
fairly  traced,  the  etymology  presented  itself  unasked. 

"  2.  The  history  of  a  nation  generally  accounts  for 
the  constituent  parts  of  its  language.  When  an  early 
English  word  is  compared  with  Hebrew  or  Coptic,  as 
used  to  be  done  in  the  old  editions  of  '*  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary,'' history  is  set  at  defiance ;  and  it  was  a  good 
deed  to  clear  the  later  editions  of  all  such  rubbish.  As 
to  geography,  there  must  always  be  an  intelligible  geo- 
graphical contact  between  races  that  are  supposed  to 
have  borrowed  words  from  one  another ;  and  this  is 
particularly  true  of  olden  times,  when  travelling  was 
less  common.  Old  French  did  not  borrow  words  from 
Portugal,  nor  did  Old  English  borrow  words  from 
Prussia,  much  less  from  Finnish  or  Esthonian  or  Cop- 
tic, etc.,  etc.  Yet  there  are  people  who  still  remain 
persuaded  that  Whitsunday  is  derived,  of  all  things, 
from  the  German  Pfingsten. 

"3.  Few  delusions  are  more  common  than  the 
comparison  of  L.  cura  with  E.  care,  of  Qr.  iXct  with 
E.  wAofo,  and  of  Gr.  x^pv  with  E.  charity.  I  daresay 
I  myself  believed  in  these  things  for  many  years, 
owing  to  that  utter  want  of  any  approach  to  any 
philological  training,  for  w^hich  England  in  general 
has  long  been  so  remarkable.  Yet  a  very  slight 
(but  honest)  attempt  at  understanding  the  English, 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  alphabets  soon  shows 
these  notions  to  be  untenable.  The  E.  care,  A.  8. 
cearu,  meant,  originality,  sorrow,  which  is  only  a  second- 
ary meaning  of  the  Latin  word ;  it  never  meant,  orig- 
inally, attention  or  painstaking.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  at  present  under  consideration.  Phonetically, 
the  A.S.  c  and  the  L.  c,  when  used  initially,  do  not  cor- 
respond ;  for  where  Latin  writes  c  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word,  A.  8.  has  h,  as  in  L.  cel-aro^A.  S.  hel-an,  to 
hide.  Again,  the  A.  S.  ea,  before  r  following,  stands 
for  original  a,  cearu  answering  to  an  older  cam.    But 
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the  L.  wray  Old  Latin  covra^  is  spelt  with  a  long  % 
originally  a  diphthong,  which  cannot  answer  exactly  to 
an  ori.arinal  a.  It  remains  that  these  words  both  con- 
tain the  letter  r  in  common,  which  is  not  denied  ;  but 
this  is  a  slight  ground  for  the  supposed  equivalence 
of  words  of  which  the  primary  senses  were  different. 
The  fact  of  the  equivalence  of  L.  c  to  A.  S.  h  is  com- 
monly known  as  being  due  to  Grimm's  Law.  The 
popular  notions  about  Grimm's  Law  are  extremely 
vague.  Many  imagine  that  Grimm  mads  the  law  not 
many  years  ago,  since  which  time  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  have  been  bound  to  obey  it.  But  the  word  lato 
is  then  strangely  misapprehended  ;  it  is  only  a  law  in 
the  sense  of  an  observed  fad.  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
were  thus  differentiated  in  times  preceding  the  earliest 
record  of  the  latter,  and  the  difference  might  have  been 
observed  in  the  eighth  century  if  anyone  had  had  the 
wits  to  observe  it.  When  the  difference  has  once  been 
perceived,  and  all  other  A.  S.  and  Latin  equivalent 
words  are  seen  to  follow  it,  we  cannot  consent  to  esiab- 
lish  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  order  to  compare  a  single 
(supposed)  pair  of  words  which  do  not  agree  in  the 
vowel-sound,  and  did  not  originally  mean  che  same  thing. 
**  Ab  to  the  Gr.  i^oc,  the  aspirate  (as  usual)  rep- 
resents an  original  «,  so  that  s^  answers  to  Sans. 
earvay  all.  Old  Lat.  aolltis,  whilst  it  means  *  whole  *  in 
the  sense  of  entire  or  total.  But  the  A.  S.  h61 
(which  is  the  old  spelling  of  whole)  has  for  its  initial 
letter  an  i,  answering  to  Gr.  «,  and  the  original  sense 
is  'in  sound  health,'  or  'hale  and  hearty.'  It  may 
much  more  reasonably  be  compared  with  the  Gr. 
KaX6ci  as  to  which  see  Curtius,  i.  172.  As  to  x^pv,  the 
initial  letter  is  Xy  ^  guttural  sound  answering  to  Lat. 
h  or  g,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  allied  to  L.  gratia.  But  in 
charity,  the  ^  is  French,  due  to  a  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Lat.  e,  and  the  Fr.  charitS  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  L.  ace.  cariiaiem,  whence  also  Ital. 
caritdte  or  earitdbf  Span,  caridad,  all  from  L.  cams, 
with  long  a.  When  we  put  zdptc  and  citrus  side  by 
side,  we  find  that  the  initial  letters  are  different, 
that  the  vowels  are  different,  and  that,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  eearu  and  cura,  the  sole  resemblance  is  that 
they  both  contain  the  letter  r  /  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  pursne  the  subject  further.  Those  who  are  con- 
firmed in  their  prejudices  and  have  no  guide  but  the 
ear  (which  they  neglect  to  train),  will  remain  of  the 
same  opinion  still ;  but  some  beginners  may  perhaps 
take  h^d,  and  if  they  do,  will  see  matters  In  a  new 
l^ht.  To  all  who  have  acquired  any  philological 
knowledge,  tbese  things  are  wearisome. 


'•  4.  Suppose  we  take  two  Latin  words  such  as  cari* 
tas  and  carus.  The  former  has  a  stem  car-i-tat-  /  the 
latter  has  a  stem  car-o-,  which  may  very  easily  turn 
into  car-i'.  We  are  perfectly  confident  that  the  ad- 
jective came  first  into  existence,  and  that  the  sb.  was 
made  out  of  it  by  adding  a  sufQx ;  and  this  we  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  the  words,  by  the  very  form  of  them. 
It  is  a  rule  in  all  Aryan  languages  that  words  started 
from  monosyllabic  roots  or  bases,  and  were  built  up 
by  suppljdng  new  suffixes  at  the  end ;  and,  the  greater 
the  number  of  suffixes,  the  later  the  formation.  When 
apparent  exceptions  to  thif?  law  present  themselves, 
they  require  especial  atten^jion  ;  but  as  long  as  the  law 
is  followed,  it  is  all  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Simple  as  this  canon  c:eems^  it  is  frequentlj'  not  ob- 
served ;  the  consequence  being  that  a  word  A  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  B,  whereas  B  is  its  own  offspring. 
The  result  is  a  reasoning  in  a  circle,  as  it  is  called ;  we 
go  round  and  round,  but  there  is  no  progress  upward 
and  backward,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
travel.  Thus  Richardson  derives  chine  from  *  Fr.  echine, ' 
and  this  from  'Fr.  echiner,  to  chine,  divide,  or  break  the 
back  of  (Cotgrave),  probably  from  the  A.  S.  cinan,  to 
chine,  chink  or  rive.'  From  the  absurdity  of  deriving 
the  '  Fr.  echiner '  from  the  'A.  S.  cinan '  he  might  have 
been  saved  at  the  outset,  by  remembering  that,  instead 
of  echine  being  derived  from  the  verb  echiner,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  echiner,  to  break  the  back  of,  is  derived  from 
echine,  the  back,  as  Cotgrave  certainly  meant  us  to 
understand ;  see  es(Aine,  eschiner  in  '  Cotgrave's  Dic- 
tionary.' rutting  eschine  and  eschiner  side  by  side,  the 
shorter  form  is  the  more  original. 

'*5.  This  canon,  requiring  us  to  compare  vowel- 
sounds,  is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant. In  many  dictionaries  it  is  utterly  neglected, 
whereas  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  vowels  is 
often  extremely  certain ;  and  few  things  are  more 
beautifully  regular  than  the  occasionally  complex,  yet 
often  decisive  manner  in  which,  especially  in  the  Teu- 
tonic languages,  one  vowel-sound  is  educed  from  an- 
other. The  very  fact  that  the  A.  S.  ^  is  a  modification 
of  6  tells  us  at  once  that  fidan,  to  feed,  is  a  derivative 
otfdd,  food ;  and  that  to  derive  food  from  feed  is  simply 
impossible.  In  the  same  way  tne  vowel  e  in  the  verb 
to  set  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  vowel  a  in  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb  to  sit;  and  so  on  in  countless  in- 
stances. 

'^The  oiber  canons  require  no  particular  com- 
ment." 


SPEECH    AS    A    BARRIER    BETWEEN    MAN    AND    BEAST. 


If  we  ask.  Are  irrational  animals  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  speech  ?  we  are  met  by  three  sections  of  ad- 
vanced scientists  at  the  very  threshold  of  tbe  discus- 
sion. The  skeptic  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  such  distinction  as  the  distinction  between  rational 
and  irrational  animals.  The  agnostic  does  not  know — 
and  claims  no  one  else  can  know — whether  there  is  any 
such  distinction  or  not.  The  monistic  philosopher, 
Ernst  Heinrich  Haeckel,  endeavors  to  prove  in  "Evo- 
lution of  Man "  that  Beason^  as  a  frontier  post  be- 
tween Man  and  Beast,  is  altogether  untenable.  Either 
we  must  take  Reason  in  its  narrow  sense,  argues 
Haeckel — and  in  that  case  it  is  lacking  in  most  Men  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  animals;  or  we  must  take  it  in  its 
broader  and  lower  sense,  in  which  case  it  is  present  in 
such  animals  as  the  Horse,  Elephant,  Dog  and  Ape,  as 
well  as  in  the  human  species.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  satisfactorily  dis- 
cuss the  question  by  beginning  at  either  Beason  or 
Speech  as  a  barrier  between  Man  and  Beast.  If  the 
atheistic  evolution  or  development  theory  has  been 
established,  there  is  no  distinction  or  barrier  between 
Man  and  Beast,  except  a  mere  matter  of  higher  devel- 
opment in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Beasts  have 
both  Speech  and  Beason  as  well  as  Man  has,  and  there 
is  no  barrier  here.  GK>ing  still  further  down  the  scale 
of  organisms,  we  reach  forms  of  life  which  have  noth- 
ing but  skulless  brain-bladders.  The  Mind  in  these 
organisms  cannot  develop  with  its  organ,  the  brain, 
for  the  brain  has  not  j^et  differentiated  in  them.  At 
this  point  in  the  scale,  at  all  events,  development  of 
Mind  has  not  yet  begun. 

We  hold  that  atheistic  evolution  cannot  stand,  un- 
less it  stands  as  an  entirety.  The  question  is  not.  Does 
Beason  develop  in  connection  with  its  organ,  the  brain  P 
as  Haeckel  discusses  it;  but  does  Beason  develop 
gradually  all  along  the  line — ^from  the  undififerentiated 
Amoeba,  up  through  skulless  brain-bladders,  and, 
finally,  in  connection  with  its  organ,  the  brain,  in  the 
higher  Beasts  and  in  Man  ?  Was  it  Beason,  or  merely 
intelligence,  which  was  developing,  all  along  the  line, 
until  Man  came  upon  the  scene  ?  If  it  is  Keason,  as 
between  Man  and  the  higher  Beasts,  why  not  Beason, 
as  between  the  primitive  slime  and  Protomonas  f 

If  we  begin  to  call  it  Beason,  as  distinct  from  intel- 
ligence, anywhere  in  the  line  of  development,  why  not 
begin  at  Man  ?  Does  not  Man — even  the  Australian 
Bushman — ^show  an  intelligence  which  even  in  its  de- 
gradation is  quite  distinct  from  the  intelligence  of 
the  Ape  P  Haeckel  quotes  with  approval  the  lines  of 
(Goethe's  '*  Mephistdpheles  " : 

**  Bs  calls  It  BeMOiulrat  thou  Boe^at 
Its  OM  Imt  maka^liim  boMtUer  than  the beask^ 

Instinct  keeps  the  beast  within  the  bounds  of 
nature,  but  reason  conferred  upon  the  Bushman,  and 
upon  others  besides  the  Bushman,  is  a  dangerous 
posBession.  It  controls  nature.  Here  is  the  dividing 
line.    This  is  human  Beason,  with  its  almost  limitless 


powers  of  investigation ;  its  ability  to  stifle  the  voice 
of  instinct,  not  only  for  high  good,  but  for  base  evil ; 
its  strange,  contradictory  power  of  either  looking 
forward  to  a  higher  destiny  in  a  Hereafter,  or  of 
looking  backword  to  the  unclean  Ape,  as  a  near 
relative,  without  tbe  faintest  idea  of  ever  associating 
with  it,  or  trying  to  form  it  into  a  new  political  party. 
Whereas  the  Anthropoid  Apes  are  supposed  to  have 
differentiated  from  common  Apes,  and  finally  Into  Men, 
mostly  by  withdrawing  themselves  from  association 
with  the  coarser  Apes,  this  human  Beason  is  capable, 
in  the  case  of  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  looking  upon  the 
Anthropoid  Ape  as  a  more  suitable  ancestor  than  a 
"God-like  Adam,"  and  nevertheless  develops  into  a 
giant  intellect  of  the  nineteenth  century,  man  can 
think  as  he  sees  fit  about  his  relations  with  Apes  and 
''other  cattle,"  and  yet  remain  Man;  but  if  the 
Anthropoid  Apes  had  not  gone  off  by  themselves  and 
commenced  to  chatter  and  talk  and  get  their  heads  to- 
gether, so  the  coarser  Apes  could  not  understand  them, 
they  would  never  have  differentiated ;  and  even  Evolu- 
tion itself  could  never  have  changed  them  into  even 
Bushmen,  much  less  into  the  sagacious  Lake-Dwellers 
of  Switzerland,  or  the  liberty-loving  Mound-Builders  of 
these  States. 

With  these  limitations  as  to  the  development  of 
human  from  brutal  intelligence,  we  have  no  objections 
to  urge  against  a  notable  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  September,  1891,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Evans,  on  "  Speech  as 
a  Barrier  between  Man  and  Beast."  In  reply  to  Max 
Miiller's  dictum  that  **  no  animal  has  ever  spoken," 
Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  asserts  that  parrots  and  ravens  utter 
articulate  sounds  as  distinctly  as  the  average  cockney, 
and  in  most  cases  make  quite  as  intelligent  and  edify- 
ing use  of  them  for  the  expression  of  ideas.  Again : 
"  In  the  course  of  ages,  and  as  the  result  of  long  proc- 
esses of  evolution  and  transformation,  monkeys  have 
learned  to  speak,  but  when  they  have  acquired  this 
faculty  we  call  them  men.** 

If  we  call  them  Men,  instead  of  Monkeys,  when  they 
have  gained  the  power  of  speech,  the  question  is.  Do 
we,  as  it  were,  call  them  by  their  right  name  P  Is  it 
proper,  scientific,  to  make  the  distinction  ?  If  it  is  not, 
then  Man  is  not  only  descended  from  the  unclean  Ape, 
but  he  is  a  shameless  pretender,  usurper  and  tyrant. 
He  snatches  from  the  monkey  the  priceless  heritage 
of  speech,  and  hies  him  to  cities  and  towns,  leaving  in 
the  woods  of  barbarous  countries  the  sagacious  little 
animals  which  he  has  robbed — and  which  now,  per- 
force, chatter  and  pine  away,  while  Man  takes  com- 
fort and  enjoys  even  free  speech.  On  the  other  hand^ 
if  it  is  true  that  Man  alone  can  justly  lay  claim  to  the 
power  of  speech,  then,  of  course,  speech  is  a  barrier 
between  man  and  beast.  Is  it  an  insurmountable 
barrier?  According  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Evans,  when  the 
Monkey  speaks  we  call  it  Man.  In  this  sense  the 
barrier  of  speech  is  an  insurmountable  barrier;  where 
speech  begins  the  beast  ends. 

But  does  human  speech  develop  from  brutal  speech  ? 
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Max  Miiller  stops  at  roots  or  "phonetic  cells  "  as  " ul- 
timate facts  in  the  analysis  of  langrua^e,"  and  virtually 
says  to  the  philologist,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  researches  be  stayed." 
*'The  scholar/'  he  declares,  "begins  and  ends  with 
these  phonetic  types;  or,  if  he  ignores  them, ^ and 
traces  words  back  to  the  cries  of  animals  or  to  the  in- 
terjections of  men,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  The  philos- 
opher goes  beyond,  and  he  discovers  in  the  line  which 
separates  rational  from  emotional  language,  concept- 
ual from  intuitional  knowledge— in  the  roots  of  lan- 
guage he  discovers  the  true  barrier  between  Man  and 
Beast." 

Replying  to  this  argument,  Mr.  Evans  declares 
that  the  philologist,  who  recognizes  in  the  roots  of 
language  the  Ultima  Thule  beyond  which  he  dare  not 
push  his  investigations,  confesses  thereby  his  incom- 
petency to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language, 
and  must  resign  this  field  of  inquiry  to  the  zoopsychol- 
ogist,  who,  freeing  himself  from  the  trammels  and 
fllusions  of  metaphysics,  seeks  to  find  a  firm  basis  for 
his  science  in  the  strict  and  systematic  study  of  facts. 
Imagine  the  folly  of  the  physiologist  who  should  say 
to  his  fellow-scientists  :  "In  your  researches  you  must 
begin  and  end  with  cells.  If,  in  studying  organic 
structures,  you  go  back  of  cells  and  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover the  laws  underlying  their  origin,  you  do  so  at 
your  peril.  Beware  of  the  dangerous  seductions  of 
cytoblast  and  cytogenesis  and  treacherous  quagmires 
of  protoplasm." 

in  this,  Mr.  E.  P.  Evans  presumes  that  the  "  origin 
of  cells"  has  been  clearly  traced.  If  there  is  good  ad- 
vice to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  subject  of  the  shad- 
owy development  and  spontaneous  generation  which 
precedes  the  cell  in  atheistic  evolution,  that  advice 
would  be.  Do  not  say  you  understand  how  primitive 
.slime  in  the  bottom  of  the  primordial  sea  ever  became 
a  thing  of  life  and  a  cell — unless  you  do  understand  it. 
Unless  you  see  that  such  might  have  been  the  fact,  do 
not  say  that  you  so  see.  If  the  tracing  of  the  roots  of 
human  language  from  the  roots  of  brutal  language  is 
to  depend  on  anything  like  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Haeckel  in  his  attempt  to  make  cells  out  of  primitive 
slime,  then  indeed  do  the  roots  of  monkey  language 
need  careful  mulching  for  a  few  more  winters. 

But  Mr.  Evans  admits  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
philologist  should  think  thus,  being  so  absorbed  in  the 
laws  which  govern  the  transmutation  of  words  that  he 
comes  to  regard  these  metamorphoses  as  finalities,  and 
never  goes  behind  and  beyond  them.  We  must  look, 
therefore,  not  to  comparative  philology,  but  to  com- 
parative psychology,  for  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of 
language.  Philology  has  to  do  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  speech  out  of  roots,  which  are  assumed 
to  be  ultimate  and  unanalyzable  elements,  like  the 
purely  hypothetical  particles  which  the  physicist  calls 
atoms;  but  as  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  roots  them- 
selves the  philologist  of  to-day  is  as  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed as  was  the  old  Vedic  poet,  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  universe  and  its  mysterious  generation,  he  could 
only  utter  the  pathetic  and  helpless  cry,  "Who,  indeed, 
knows,  who  can  declare,  whence  it  sprang,  whence  this 
evolution?" 

"  Show  me  only  onte  root  in  the  language  of  ani- 
mals," says  Max  Miiller,  "  such  as  ak,  to  be  sharp  and 
quick,  and  from  it  two  derivatives,  as  asva,  the  quick 
one — the  horse — ^and  acutus,  sharp  or  quick-witted; 
nay,  show  me  one  animal  that  has  the  power  of  form- 
ing roots,  that  can  put  one  and  two  together,  and 
realize  the  simplest  dual  concept ;  show  me  one  animal 
that  can  think  and  say  Hwo,"  and  I  should  say  that, 


so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  we  oannot  oppose  Mr. 
Darwin's  argument,  and  that  Man  has,  or  at  least  may 
have  been,  developed  from  some  lower  animal." 

Mr.  Evans  replies  that  according  to  the  theory'  of 
evolution  the  language  of  animals  has  not  yet  reached 
the  root  stage  and  never  can  reach  it ;  for  it  would 
then  become  articulate  speech,  and  be  no  longer  the 
language  of  animals,  but  the  language  of  Man.  But 
this  is  surely  no  evidence  or  indication  that  one  may 
not  grow  out  of  the  other ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
suggests  the  possibility  of  such  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  cannot  be  certain,  however,  that  animals  may 
not  have  general  concepts.  When  a  dog,  in  eager  pur- 
suit^of  some  object,  yelps,  ak-ak,  how  do  we  know  that 
this  sharp  utterance,  which  expresses  the  strong  and 
impatient  desire  of  the  dog  to  overtake  the  object,  may 
not  stand  in  the  canine  mind  for  the  general  concept 
of  quickness  ?  It  is  used  in  pursuing  all  animals  and 
inanimate  thing-s — ^bird,  hare,  squirrel,  stick  or  stone — 
and  cannot  therefore  denote  any  single  one  of  them, 
but  must  have  a  general  signification.  For  aught  we 
know,  the  language  of  animals  may  be  made  up  of  un- 
developed roots  vaguely  expressive  of  general  con- 
cepts, or  may  even  contain  derivative  sounds. 

Mr.  Darwin  asserted  that,  since  becoming  domesti- 
cated, the  dog  has  learned  to  bark  in  as  many  as  five 
or  six  distinct  tones :  eagerness,  as  in  the  chase ;  an- 
ger, as  well  as  growling ;  the  yelp  or  howl  of  despair, 
when  shut  up ;  the  baying  at  night ;  the  bark  of  joy, 
when  starting  on  a  walk  with  his  master;  and  the 
very  distinct  one  of  demand  or  supplication,  as  when 
wishing  for  a  door  or  window  to  be  opened. 

Says  Mr.  E,  P.  Evans:  "This  variety  of  tones, 
expressing  different  desires  and  emotions  in  an  animal 
that,  in  its  wild  state,  could  not  bark  at  all,  marks  a 
very  considerable  advance  in  the  power  of  vocal  utter- 
ance as  the  result  of  association  with  man." 

In  closing  this  very  curious  and  highly  entertaining 
article,  Mr.  Evans  thinks  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
multiply  instances  of  the  capability  of  understanding 
articulate  speech  manifested  by  monkeys,  horses,  dogs, 
cats,  elephants,  birds,  and  other  animals  that  acquire 
this  power,  as  children  do,  through  the  ear  and  by  the 
exercise  of  attention.  They  also  show  a  nice  discrim- 
ination in  distinguishing  between  words  similar  in 
sound.  A  parrot  or  a  raven  masters  a  new  sentence 
by  repeating  it,  and  working  at  it,  just  as  a  school- 
boy solves  a  hard  problem.  These  birds  associate 
sounds  with  objects,  and  thus  invent  names  for  them. 
Every  dog  is  a  "  bow-wow,"  and  every  cat  a  "  miau- 
miau."  The  denotive  term  has  an  onomato-poetic 
origin,  and  by  the  process  of  generalization  is  applied 
to  all  animals  of  the  species ;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  parrot  should  have  heard  each  individual  dog  bark 
or  cat  mew  before  giving  it  its  appropriate  name.  A 
raven  belonging  to  Qotthard  Heidegger,  a  clergyman 
and  rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  Ziirich,  was  constantly 
picking  up  words  dropped  in  general  conversation,  and 
using  them  afterward  in  the  most  surprising  manner. 

Even  animals  whose  laryngeal  apparatus  is  not 
structurally  adapted  to  the  production  of  articulate 
sounds  may  be  taught  to  utter  them.  Leibnitz  men- 
tions a  dog  which  had  learned  to  pronounce  thirty 
words  distinctly.  In  the  Dumfries  Journal  of  January, 
1829,  an  account  is  given  of  a  dog  which  called  out 
"  William  "  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood  ;  and  Mr. 
Romanes  cites  the  case  of  an  English  terrier  which  had 
been  taught  to  say,  "How  are  you,  grandmam?" 
The  careful  and  systematic  experiments  now  "being 
made  in  this  direction  by  Professor  A.  Graham  Bell 
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and  other  scientists  are  exceedingly  interesting^  and 
may  lead  to  important  results. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  barrier 
between  human  and  animal  intelligence,  once  deemed 
impassable,  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperceptible, 
and  with  the  rapid  progress  of  zoopsychological  re- 
search will  soon  disappear  altogether.  "  When  we  re- 
member,'* says  Professor  Sayce,  ''the  inarticulate 
clicks  which  still  form  part  of  the  Bushman's  lan- 
guage, it  would  seem  as  if  no  line  of  division  could  be 
drawn  between  Man  and  Beast,  even  when  language 
is  made  the  test."  Apes  make  use  of  similar  clicks 
for  a  like  purpose,  and  these  sounds  are  doubtless  sur- 
vivals of  speech  before  it  became  distinctively  articulate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  facts  presented 
by  Mr.  Evans,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  whole 
theory  of  atheistic  evolution  has  one  apparently  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  overcome  before  it  can  be  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  men.  This 
barrier  Haeckel  calls  ''human  arrogance."  Man's  in- 
stinctive dislike  to  be  told  that  he  is  the  same— only  a 
little  different,  owing  to  adaptation — ^as  the  Ape  that 
grins  at  him  in  the  menagerie  and  pays  no  taxes ;  and 
that  Man's  mind,  "  the  human  reason  "  which  evolu- 
tionists are  wont  to  ridicule,  does  not  separate  him 
from  the  American  Ape  with  the  flat  nose  that  claims 
relationship  with  the  Mound-Builders,  nor  from  the 
foreign  Ape  with  the  up-and-down  nose,  that  used  to 
throw  cocoanuts,  worth  ten  cents  each,  at  English 
sailors,  to  keep  the  sailors  from  climbing  the  trees  to 
get  them:  this  instinctive  dislike  is  called  "human 
arrogance."  Haeckel  avers  that  this  prejudice  is  very 
unbecoming  in  people  who  sometimes  lay  claim  to  a 
proper  and  highly  becoming  humility  of  spirit. 

We  propose  to  show,  among  other  things,  that  in 
this  Haeckel,  and  all  who  believe  as  he  does,  are  turn- 
ing traitor  to  their  own  species.  If  the  struggle  for 
existence  and  progress  among  organisms  are  at  work 
among  all  living  beings,  let  us  think  we  are  not  related 
to  the  Ape  and  such  cattle,  even  if  we  are.  Was  it 
not  such  arrogance  as  this,  according  to  evolution,  that 
caused  a  few  choice  Apes  to  go  off  by  themselves  as  a 
select  set  and  develop  into  Men- Apes,  then  into  Ape- 
Men,  and,  finally,  to  drop  the  Ape  from  their  fanuly 
name  altogether  ?  Did  not  this  arrogance  in  the  course 
of  time  cause  them  to  go  in  out  of  the  rain  and  cold 
and  heat,  so  that  they  eventually  shed  their  hair,  for 
the  most  part  ?  What  caused  them  to  get  their  heads 
together  and  talk,  instead  of  chattering,  so  that  the 
"cawser  "  Apes  could  not  know  what  they  were  saying 
—if  it  was  not  arrogance  ?  Could  anything  but  arro- 
gance impel  them  to  make  flint  arrowheads  with  which 
to  kill  the  cave-bear  for  a  grand  reception  dinner  of  the 
select  set,  instead  of  climbing  a  tree  to  get  away  from 
Bruin  ?  Mere  "humility  of  spirit "  and  knowing  "Man's 
Place  in  Nature  "  as  well  as  a  disciple  of  Huxley  says 
he  does,  would  have  caused  the  bottom  to  drop  out  of 
the  whole  enterprise ;  and  the  other  Apes  would  have 
the  laugh  on  the  select  few,  who  had  great  expectations 
and  absurd  pretensions  without  the  ability  to  realize  on 
them. 

Huxley's  Law  gives,  in  substance,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  "  Place  in  Nature  "  occupied,  for  exam- 
ple, by  your  baby  boy,  one  year  old,  in  whom  neither 
reason  nor  speech  has  yet  awakened  :  "  Your  child 
is  less  above  the  Ape  of  the  future,  and  perhaps  of 
the  present,  than  a  human  of  the  future,  or  perhaps 
of  the  present,  is  above  him.  This  child  may  be 
nearer  to  the  Ape  in  every  essential  characteristic 
than  he  is  to  a  highly-developed  human.  When  your 
child   is  old   enough   to   study,  let   him   first  learn 


'Man's  Place  in  Nature'  from  the  'only'  Huxley. 
He  will  then  entertain  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  Ape 
as  an  unfortunate,  poor  relation  who  was  left  behind 
in  'natural  selection  or  the  struggle  for  existence,' 
etc.,  even  more  so  than  for  a  next-door  neighbor  who 
lacks  force  of  character  and  general  organic  strength, 
because  of  certain  habits  and  traits  in  his  parents. 
Your  child  should  be  trained  to  point  with  pride  to  an 
ambitious,  go-ahead  Ape-Man  from  which  came  chil- 
dren who  could  build  a  fire  and  others  which  hung  head 
downward  from  a  tree  by  their  tails— and  are  doing  it 
yet — to  amuse  some  attractive  female  Ape. 

"It  is  far  nobler  to  have  such  an  ancestor,  who  had 
two  kinds  of  children,  some  with  erect  mien,  who  broke 
the  old  Man- Ape's  heart  by  their  insubordination,  ar- 
rogance and  strange,  outlandish,  articulate  chattering 
— ^this  is  the  crowd  you  and  your  child  are  descended 
from — and  others,  whe  were  only  collateral  relatives 
to  your  child  and  you,  and  who  stayed  with  their  pro- 
genitor, comforted  his  declining  years  by  making  him 
eat  at  the  second  table,  if  he  could  find  anything,  and 
flnally  let  him  die  and  rot  on  top  of  the  ground  to  save 
funeral  expenses.  It  is  far  nobler,  we  monists  say,  to 
have  such  a  versatile,  though  badly  used  ancestor, 
than  to  be  descended  from  a  God-like  Adam,  whom  the 
'  black  International,'  and  the  rest  of  the  churches  tell 
you  about,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  your  money, 
tickling  your  vanitv  and  keeping  you  in  ecclesiastical 
leading  strings.  Bear  in  mind,  now,  we  do  not  sa^^ 
that  Man  is  descended  from  the  Ape.  In  fact,  we  hold 
that  these  low-down,  flat-nosed,  long-tailed  American 
Apes  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Man's  de- 
scent, and  only  very  slightly,  as  a  mere  offshoot,  with 
man's  pedigree.  What  we  say  and  can  easily  prove, 
if  you  will  just  bear  in  mind  the  natural  descent  of 
Man  from  the  lower  animal,  is  this:  That  Men  and 
Apes  are  both  descended  from  the  same  parent ;  that 
this  same  parent  form  is  probably  extinct ;  that  if  it 
is  not,  we  will  probably  find  him  somewhere  in  Africa 
or  Asia.  It  or  he  is  either  black,  yellow  or  brown ; 
either  Mongolian,  Malay  or  Ethiopian.  The  real  Apes 
that  you  and  your  little  boy  are  descended  from  never 
came  to  America  until  they  became  Men." 

Exciting  prejudice  against  the  development  theory 
is  entirely  uncalled  for,  as  intense  prejudice  against  it 
already  exists.  We  distinctly  disclaim  any  attempt  to 
do  so  in  asking  the  reader  to  take  monism  home  to  him- 
self, especially  the  "Ape  Question."  The  argument 
that  the  foregoing  enforces  and  illustrates  is  this : 
Adaptation  is  one  of  the  mechanical  causes  of  athe- 
istic evolution.  In  this  a  prominent  factor  is  a  sense 
of  superiority,  pride,  arrogance,  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals of  a  species  who  are  about  to  change  their 
habits  of  life,  to  submit  to  the  mechanical  cause  or  law 
of  adaptation — ^to  develop,  as  man  is  said  to  have  done, 
from  the  Ape-Man  parent  form.  This  is  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  law ;  it  is  necessary,  this  causal  connection 
between  a  sense  of  superioritj"^,  pride  and  arrogance, 
and  the  change  in  the  habits  of  life.  If  that  sense  of 
superiority  was  necessary  as  between  Ape-Men  and 
other  Ape-Men — ^the  sense  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Man  toward  Apes — the  customary  "  arrogance  "  is 
much  more  necessary,  and  Man  cannot  think  that  he  is 
allied  to  Apes.  The  atheistic  evolutionists  are  men. 
Therefore  they  cannot  think  that  their  views  on  the 
Ape  Question  are  anything  but  arrant  nonsense.  Their 
readers  are  Men,  therefore  they  cannot  think  what 
these  monistic  books  try  to  prove.  As  between  Men, 
those  individuals  compelled,  by  atheistic  evolution,  to 
rise  not  at  all  or  very  slo  Ay  above  their  present  con- 
dition, cannot  think  themselves  equal  to  those  above 
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them ;  and  those  who  are  compelled  to  rise  cannot  but 
look  down  upon  their  weaker  brethren.  This  last  is  a 
distinction  within  the  species ;  the  other  is  a  distinction 
between  one  species  and  another.  Finally,  what  the 
human  mind  cannot  think — ^but  must  thmk  the  con- 
trary— ^is  not  true.  Therefore,  by  the  atheistic  evolu- 
tionist's own  laws,  and  according  to  his  necessary  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect,  Man  is  not  descended 
from,  nor  allied  to,  the  Ape  nor  an  Ape-Man  form. 

In  this  we  are  grasping  a  really  vital  point,  if  con- 
nection between  cause  and  effect  everywhere  is  neces- 
sary, inevitable.  When  Man  differentiated  from  Ape* 
Men,  as  the  latter  had  previously  differentiated  from 
Apes,  it  was  necessary  that  the  '*  progressive  element,'' 
the  "only  "  Men  in  the  one  case,  and  the  " only  "  Ape- 
Men  in  the  other,  should  consider  themselves,  after  a 
few  generations,  as  entirely  distinct  from  Apes  in  the 
one  case  and  Ape-Men  in  the  other.  Now,  instead  of 
a  few  generations,  give  us  an  epoch,  or  even  an  age,  or 
a  few  thousand  years;  then  give  us  a  general  migration 


to  a  country  where  Apes  and  Ape-Men  did  not  intrude 
to  reuiind  the  emigrants  of  their  discreditable  pedi- 
gree ;  add  Heredity  and  Adaptation  and  the  Struggle 
for  Existence;  contemplate  the  weeding  out  of  the 
ne'er-do-weels;  bring  Natural  Selection  upon  the  scene, 
whereby  male  and  female  of  the  weaker  class,  and  of 
others  more  worthy,  are  snubbed  and  jilted  and  swin- 
dled out  of  their  property  and  given  over  to  dishonest 
guardians,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  and 
allowed  to  die  bachelors  and  old  maids;  let  this  con- 
tinue among  the  emigrants  for  a  few  thousand  years, 
and  we  will  show  you  a  race  under  the  control  of  the 
fixed  and  unalterable  laws  of  Heredity  and  Adaptation 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  think  themselves 
allied  to  Apes  or  Ape-Men.  And  what  the  human 
mind  cannot  think — but  must  think  the  contrary — ^is 
false.  At  all  events,  why  waste  :ime  and  talents  try- 
ing to  make  the  human  species  think  that,  the  con- 
trary of  which  the  "  only  '^  evolution  theory  compels 
us  to  think? 


* 

Table    of    Divisions    op    the    Aryan    Languages. 

Thb  English  language— the  offspring  of  the  Anglo-Saxon — ^is  one  of  the  Low  GermaD  dtsdectB  which 
form  part  of  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  languages. 
The  Aryan  languages  may  be  divided  into  six  principal  branches: 


L 


n. 

PEBSia 


m. 

Celticl 


IV. 

Glt«CC)-LATDr. 


V. 

TBOTOnOL 


VL 

SLAVOHia 


The  Teatonic  branch  is  divided    into   three  dasses,  the  Low  GFerman,  High   Qerman  and  Scandina* 
vian: 

1.  McBsoOotUcpreseiredtnUl- 

ghUas's  traofllation  oC  the 
rOSpelB. 

a  Anglo-Saxon. 

Engliah. 
a  OldSazoB. 
4.  Frisian. 
ft.  Dntcb. 
A  Flemish. 


Tmcmo, 


L  UmBmrnuL 


_  {  L  Old  High  GermaiL 

IL  ffisii  Gennan.  i  a  Middi^High  OermaiL 


a  New  High  QermaiL 


ffT-  fV%atwlfmtyfa.n- 


{1.  I< 
a  » 
a  8 
4.  C 


Icelandic. 
Norwegian. 
Swedish. 
Danish. 


Die  Celtic  branch  is  divided  into : 


L  Gadhelio  or  Bna 
L  Irish. 

a  Scottish  GaellOi 
a  Manx. 


IL  Cymrio. 
L  Welsh. 

a  Cornish  (now  ezllnollb 
a  Breton. 


Grimm's    Law   of    the    Interchange    of    Consonant    Sounds. 


Thb  evidence  that  the  group  of  languages  known  as 
the  Aryan  languages  form  a  family — ^that  is,  are  all 
sister-dialects  of  one  common  mother-tongue — consists 
in  their  grammatical  forms  being  the  same,  and  in  their 
having  a  great  many  words  in  common.  In  judging 
whether  an  individual  word  in  one  of  these  tongues  is 
really  the  same  with  a  word  in  another  of  the  tongues, 
we  are  no  longer  guided  by  mere  similarity  of  sound ; 
on  the  contrary,  identity  of  sound  is  generally  a  pre- 
sumption that  a  proposed  etymology  is  wrong.  Words 
are  constantly  undergoing  change,  and  each  language 
follows  its  own  fashion  in  making  those  changes.  Cor- 
responding words,  therefore,  in  the  several  languages 
must,  as  a  rule,  in  the  long  course  of  ages  have  come 
to  differ  greatly ;  and  these  differences  follow  certain 
laws  which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain.  Unless,  then,  a 
proposed  identification  accord  with  those  laws,  it  is  in- 
admissible. We  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  any  ar- 
bitrary omission  of  a  letter,  or  substitution  of  one  let- 
ter for  another,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  old  guessing 
school  of  etymology. 

Of  the  laws  of  interchange  of  sounds  in  the  Indo- 
European  family,  the  most  important  is  that  known  as 
Qrimm^s  Law,  so  called  after  the  famous  German  phi- 
lologist who  investigated  it.  It  exhibits  the  relations 
found  to  exist  between  the  consonant  sounds  in  three 
groups  of  the  Aryan  languages — namely,  (1)  the  Clas- 
sical, including  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  £atin ;  (2)  Low 
Qtsrman,  which  we  may  take  Gothic  and  English  as 
representing ;  (3)  High  German,  especially  Old  High 
German,  in  which  the  Law  is  more  consistently  carried 
out  than  in  modem  High  German. 

The  scope  of  the  Law  is  confined  to  the  interchanges 
among  the  following  consonant  sounds,  which  are  here 
arranged  so  as  to  show  their  relations  to  one  another : 

Sharp.  Flat.  Aspirafteu 

Labial d  b  t(v) 

Lilngao-deiital i  d  th^) 

Outtoral k(o)  g  chC^) 

The  horizontal  division  into  three  orders  depends  on 
the  organ  chiefly  used  in  the  utterance.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  vertical  series  are  more  easily  felt 
than  described.  Pronounce  first  ip  and  then  ib  ;  in  the 
fii*st  the  lips  are  completely  closed,  and  the  sound  or 
voice  from  the  larynx  abruptly  cut  off.  In  the  second 
the  lips  are  also  completely  shut,  but  a  muffled  voice  is 
continued  for  a  moment ;  it  is  produced  by  the  vocal 
chords  being  still  kept  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  the 
breath  continuing  to  issue  through  them  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  for  a  brief  space  after  the  lips  are  closed. 
Next  pronounce  if;  in  this,  although  the  voice-sound 
abruptly  ceases,  the  lip-aperture  is  not  so  completely 


closed  but  that  a  thin  stream  of  breath  continues  to 
escape  with  the  sound  of  a  whisper.  Hence  the  name 
aspirate  given  to  such  articulations.  Now,  inter- 
changes do  take  place  between  members  of  these 
vertical  series — that  is,  one  sharp  takes  the  place  of 
another,  as  in  Welsh,  pen ;  GaeUc,  lAn ;  or  in  Rus- 
sian, Jfeodor  for  2%eodore.  Such  instances,  however, 
are  comparatively  rare  and  sporadic.  It  is  between 
members  of  the  horizontal  orders  that  interchanges 
chiefly  take  place — that  is,  labials  with  labials,  dentals 
with  dentals,  etc.;  and  it  is  with  these  interchanges 
that  Grimm's  Law  deals. 

The  substance  of  the  Law  may  be  presented  in  a 
tabular  form,  as  follows : 


ri)  Classical Sharp. 

[2)  Ix>w  Gterman Aspirate. 

[8)  High  Grerman. . .  .Flat. 


Flat  Aspirate. 

Sharp.  Flat. 

Aspirate.      Sharp. 


.The  table  may  be  thus  read  :  A  classical  sharp  labial, 
as  j9,  is  represented  in  Low  German  by  the  aspirate 
labial  f,  and  in  High  German  by  the  flat  labial  b  ;  and 
80  of  the  other  orders. 


BXAMPLE& 
(A)  INTEBCHAHGB  OF  LABIAIA 


OLABUOAL. 

Sans.,  6r.,  L.  oater.. 
Gr.  |!>teron(peteroii).. 

L.  Tmlex 

L.  rapina • 

Gr.  Kannabis 

L.  /ra(n)ffo 

Gr.  ph>u,ij»  fa 


LOWOEBXAH. 

E.  /ather,  Groth.  fadrs 
£•  yeatner.  #•  •••..••» 
E.  yiea,  Scot  /lech. . . 
A.S.  rea/,  E.  reave.... 

E.  hemp 

E.  break,  Goth,  /irlkan 
B.  be 


0.  H.  OEBIQH. 

1»tar. 

vedar,  Grer.  feder. 

vlo,  Grer.  /Ion. 

ronb. 

hana/,  Ger.  han/. 

prechan,  Ger.  brechen 

plm(Iam). 


(B)  ISTIEBCHAKOB  OF  LnffOUO-DBNTAIA 


L.  tentds 

Li.  tectam. .  • 

Gr.  octont  L.  dent.... 

L.  dingna  (— Ungna). 
Gr.  t?ragater. 


Gr.  t/Mr,  Ij.  fern. 


E.tMn 

E.  t?iatcli,  Goth.  tTiak. 
£.  tooth,  Groth. 

-  tunthuGL 

K  tongne 

E.  daughter,  Goth. 

damitar. 

E.deer. 


dnnni,  Ger.  dtUm. 

dach. 

sand,  Ger.  sahn. 

2anga. 
tohtfur. 

tio& 


(C)  TSTKBCBASQE  OF  GUTnjRAL& 


L.  clandxxB. 

Gr»  fcard-v  1m  oord%... 

L.  octo •••••.••• 

Gr.  goniL 

L.ager. • 

Gr.  cTien,  L.  anser 

(r'TiaxaeT) 

li.  TiortOB 


E.  ^alt 

E.  h&BLTt 

E.  eight,  Goth.  aTitan. 

E.  knee 

E.  acre,  Goth,  alcrs... 
E.  goose 

E.  garden,  Gk)th.  gards 


/lalz. 

Tierza. 

a?ite,  Ger.  ac^ 

cTinio. 

achta,  Ger.  acker. 

hauB,  Ger.  gans. 

Xcarto,  Ger.  garten. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  a  good  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  Law^  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
aspirates;  the  influence  of  adjoining  letters  often 
causes  anomalies.  The  Law  holds  good  oftenest  in 
the  beginning  of  words. 


List    of    Abbreviations. 


aoo aooording.  X 

accu8 acctusatiye.  Q 

a^ adjectiye.)(. 

awD adyerb.<< 

€urri affricnltare.X. 

<ug ....algebra.0 

anca anatomy.O 

arch architectnTe.)^ 

arith. arithmetic.  / 

astr astronomy.  6^ 

B: Bible.  X 

hooMt. book-keeping. )( 

hot botany.O 

c centory.  jL 

cf oomiMtre.  )^ 

Oiem, chemiBtry.X 

cog cognate.  O 

eonvp comparatiye.0 

oonj conjanction«p 

eonn connected.  % 

eonXfr contraction.  n(^ 

ewr cormption.  X 

deiTums. demon8trattve.O 

Dix^ Dictionary.  ^ 

difik diminntim^^ 

dntb donbtfoL  6 

eap especially.O 

ety etym  ology^ 

/em temininei:   o 

f^ flgnratiyely.O 

fol flowed.  X 

fioft fortiflcatiaii.  y^ 

Amer Ameiican.O 

Ar. Arabic.     0 

A.S. Anglo-Sazon.0 

Bay. Bayarian.  0 

Bohem. Bohemian.  0 

Bret. Breton.  Q 

Celt Celtic.  O  - 

ChaL Chaldean.v> 

Com. Comldi.  O 

Dan Danish.  X 

Dnt Dntch.  A 

B English.^ 

Finn Finnish.  A. 

Flem FlemiBh.  ¥ 

Ft ...FrenchTX^ 

Fris. FrlBlaiL^y 


fnti freqnentattray. 

gen genitive.^ 

(ireol geology.'# 

Qevm geometry;/ 

gram grammar.^ 

T^ g^SS'S;;^ 

Aer. neralary.  y 

\wrt horticnitnn. 

inf infinitiye.^ 

itiZ interjectf 

ii\Xmk IntenBiye.- 


ieto jewelry.  >(' 

m literally.^ 

mcM. mascnlineJf 

TMOi^ matbemanai. 

mec?» mechanica  /^ 

med... medicine.y 

mil' military./; 

inXn mineralogy.v 

TMM '..music.  )C 

mytTi mytholoj^.x 

n.,  n« nonn,  nonns. 

maJb,  hist natural  history,  y. 

naut nauticaL^  '  * 

neg negatiye. 

obe. obsolete. 

opp opposed. 

ciA, optic,  y    \ 

orig originally.^ 

p. partlciple.X 


paint painting.  X 

past  pa3rtioi]ile.  ^ 


pojp,. 


fxzm. passtve. 

pa.t, • pasttense. 

pert perfect. 

perh perhaps. 

pera person. 

pfx prefix. 

phU philosophy.K 

pi pluraL  . ' 

j)oet poetical. 

pos8 possessiye.  ' 

jPr.Bfc Bookof  Common  )\ 

Prayer. 

pr.p presentparticiple  jL 

prep. preposition.  ' 

pres. present. 

print printing. 

priv priyatiye. 

prob probably. 

pron pronoun. 

prov • proyinciaL  / 

rhet rhetoric. 

«*(/ signifying.  / 

sing, singular.    ^ 

superL superlatiye.> 

term termination.  / 

Test, Testament.^ 

iheol theology./    ^ 

unk unknown^ 

ui. Yerbintransittva]^ 

v,t, verb  transitiye.  /s 

•ool Ecology.^ 


GaeL Gaelic.^ 

Ger. German.  )C 

Goth Gothic.  C 

Gr. Greek./ 

Heb Hebrew,  y 

Hind. HindustanLX 

Hun Hungarian.X 

Ice Icelandic  X 

It. Irish.  X     ^ 

It. Itallaft-X 

L Latin.)C 

Lith Lithuanian.  X 

M.  E Middle  English. 

Hex Mexican.y^ 

Norm Norman .  X 

Norw. Norwegiao.  y 


O.  Fr Old  French. 

O.  Ger. Old  German. 

Pers. Persian. 

Port Portuguese. 

Proy ProyengaL 

Rom Romance. 

Russ Russian. 

Sans. Sanskrit. 

Scand. ScandinaviaiL 

Scot Scottish. 

Slay Slayonic. 

8p Spanish. 

Sw Swedish. 

Tent Teutonic 

Turk. Turkish. 

W Welsh. 


A    DICTIONARY 


OF  THB 


ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 


A 

A,  the  tadeflnite  article,  a  troken-down 
form  of  An,  and  used  before  words  be- 
G^nniagr  with  the  sound  of  a  consonant. 
[See  An.] 

A*  used  at  one  time  before  participles,  as 
in  "  She  lay  a  d^nc^."  It  is  now  admit- 
ted only  colloquially. 

ABACK,  a-bak',  adv,  (naut)  said  of  sails 
pressed  backward  against  the  mast  by 
the  wind— hence,  Takbn  aback,  taken 
by  surprise. 

ABACUS,  ab'a-kus,  n.  a  counting-frame 
or  table:  (arc^)  a  level  tablet  on  the 
capital  of  a  column. 

ABAFT,  arbaft',  adv.  or  prep,,  on  the  aft 
or  hind  put  of  a  ship :  oemnd. 

ABANDON,  arban'dun,  v,t  to  give  up :  to 
desert :  to  yield  (one's  self) -without  re- 
straint. 

ABANDONED,  a-ban'dund,  ad^f,  given  up, 
as  to  a  vice :  very  wicked. — n.  Abandon- 
ment, a-ban'dun-ment,  act  of  abandon- 
ing :  state  of  being  given  up. 

ABASE,  a-bfis',  v.i.  to  cast  down :  to  hum- 
ble :  to  degrade.— n.  Ababembnt,  a-bSs'- 
ment,  state  of  humiliation. 

ABASH,  a-bash',  vA.  to  confuse  with 
shame  or  guiit.^^.  Abashment,  a-bash'- 
meDt,  coofusion  from  shame. 

ABATE,  a-bftt',  v,t,  to  lessen :  to  mitigate. 
— v,u  togrow less. 

ABATEMENT,  a-bftt'ment,  n.  the  act  of 
abating:  the  sum  or  quantity  abated: 
(her.)  a  mark  of  dishonor  on  a  coat-of- 
arms.  

ABATIS,  ABATTIS,  a'bat-iq,  n.  (fort.)  a 
rampart  of  trees  felled  and  laid  side  by 
side,  with  the  branches  towards  the 
enemy. 

ABATTOIB,  a-bat-wAr',  n.  a  slaughter- 
house. 

ABAXIAL,  ab-ak'si-al,  ac(f.  not  in  the 
axis :  specifically,  in  botany,  applied  to 
the  embryo  when  out  of  the  axis  of  the 
seed.    Also  Abazilb. 

ABBA,  ab'a,  n.  in  Ghaldee  and  Syriac,  a 
father. 

ABBACY,  ab'a-si,  n.  the  office  of  an 
abbot. 

ABBATL^LL,  ab-bS'shal,  Abbatiqal,  ah- 
bat'ik-al,  cuff,  pertaining  to  an  abbey. 

ABBESS,  ab'es,  n.  the  superior  of  a  relig- 
ious community  of  women.  [Fern,  of 
Abbot.] 

ABBET,  ab'e,  n.  a  monastery  of  persons 
of  either  sex  presided  over  by  an  abbot 
or  abbess :  the  church  attached  to  it : — 
pi.  Abb'etb.  IFr.  abbaye—lj.  abbatia— 
Abba.] 

ABBOT,  ab'ut,  n.  the  fcUher  or  head  of  an 
t  abbey.-Vem.  Abb'bss.  [L.  oMmm,  ab- 
Cmi  tis  '  A^mA-l 

ABBREVIATE,  ab-br6'vi-ftt,  v.t  to  make 
brief  or  short :  to  abridge.  pL  abbrevio, 
-atumr-abf  intensive,  and  bireviSp  short. 
fli^^  BmEF*  1 

ABBREVIATION,  ab-br^-vi-S'shun,  n.  a 
shortening :  a  part  of  a  word  put  for  the 
Whole. 

ABBREVIATOB,  al>4M'Yl4EUir,  ft.  one 
who  abbreviates. 


A— ABOMINATE. 

ABDICATE,  ab'di-kst,  v.t.  to  renounce  or 
give  up  (a  high  office). — n.  Abdioa'tion. 
[L.  ctb,  from  or  off,  dioOt  ^atum^  to  pro- 
claims^ 

ABDOMEN,  ab-do'men,  ft.  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly.    [L.] 

ABDOMINAL,  ab-dom'in-al,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  the  abdomen. 

ABDUCTION,  ab-duk'shun,  tt.  the  carry- 
ing away,  esp.  of  a  person  bv  fraud  or 
force.  [L.  oo,  from,  drico^  auetum^  to 
draw.] 

ABDUCfrOR,  ab-dukt'ur,  n.  one  guUty  of 
abduction  :  a  muscle  that  draws  away. 

ABEAM,  a-bSm',  adv.  (naut.)  on  the  beam, 
or  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  a  vessel's 
length.  p?fx.  a  (A.S.  on^  on),  on,  and 
Beam.] 

ABECEDARY,  a-be-se'da-ri,  n.  a  first 
principle  or  element :  rudiment.  "Such 
rudiments  or  abecedaries." — FuUer.. 

ABED,  a-bed',  adv.  in  bed.  [Prefix  a,  on, 
and  Bed.] 

ABERRANT,  ab-er^nt,  ac|^.,  wandering 
from  the  right  or  straight  path.  [L.  a5, 
from,  erro^  to  wander. f 

ABERRATION,  ab-er-£'shun,  n.  a  wander- 
ing from  the  right  path  :  deviation  from 
truth  or  rectitude. 

ABET,  a-bet^  v.t.  to  incite  by  encourage- 
ment or  aid  (used  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense) : 
•—pr.p.  abett'ing;  pa.p.  abett^. — n. 
Abetment,  a-bet'ment.  —  n.  Abettor, 
arbet'ur.  [O.  Fr.  abeter — d  ( — ^L.  ad,  to), 
and  heter^  to  bait,  from  root  of  Batt.] 

ABEYANCE,  a-bS'ans,  n.  a  state  of  sus- 
pension or  expectation.  [Fr.— d  (L.  ad, 
to),  and  bayer,  to  gape  In  expectation, 
from  imitative  root  ba,  to  gr&pe.] 

ABHOR,  ab-hor^,  v.t.  to  shrink  from  with 
horror :  to  detest :  to  loathe  i—pr.p.  ab- 
horr'ing;jMi.p.  abhorred'.  [L.  BeeHOB- 
ROR.] 

ABHORRENCE,  ab-hor'ens,  n.  extreme 
hatred. 

ABHORRENT,  ab-hor'ent,  adlf.  detesting : 
repugnant. 

ABHORRINa,  ab-hor'ing,  n.  (B.)  object  of 
firreat  hatred 

ABmE,  a-bid',  v.^.  to  bide  or  wait  for:  to 
endure :  to  tolerate.— t'.t.  to  remain  in  a 
place,  dwell,  or  stay  :—pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
abode'.— oof;.  ABlDiNa,  continual.  [A.S. 
abidan — pfx.  oaGoth.  u^ssQer,  er,  and 
bidan,  to  wait.] 

ABIGAIL,  ab'i-gSl,  n.  a  lady's  maid. 
[From  Abigail,  1  Sam.  xxv.l 

ABILITY,  arbil'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
able  :  power :  strength :  skill :  —  pL 
ABiL'rnES,  the  powers  of  the  mind. 
[M.  E.  habUity,  Fr.  habUeti^JM  habtti- 
tae — habUie,  easily  handled,  fit,  apt, 
able,  from  habeo,  to  have,  hold.  See 
AbIjE  1 

ABIOOENESIST,  arbi'G-jcn-e-sist,  n.  a  be- 
liever in  abiogenesis,  a  theory  based  on 
spontaneous  generation  as  opposed  to 
sexual  generation :  or,  more  explicitly, 
the  production  of  life  or  living  beines 
under  certain  physical  conditions  with- 
out the  intervention  of  antecedent  living 
forms.  Also  Abiooenist.  Abiooeny, 
same  as  Abioobmbsis.    Abioqenetio,  cu^. 


of,  pertainlnsr  to,  or  produced  by,  abio^ 
genesis. 

Abirritate,  ab-ir^-tst,  v.t.  in  medicine. 
to  deaden,  as  the  vital  phenomena  of  the 
tissues:  to  debilitate.  ABiRRiTATrvB, 
ab-ir'ri-tftt-iv,  ac^'.  tending  to  abirritate. 

ABJECTT,  ab'jekt,  cuff,  east  away:  mean  : 
worthless.  —  adv.  Ab'JEOTLT.  [L.  ofr- 
jeehi»— cast  away— ob,  away,  jocto,  to 
throw.] 

ABJECTION,  ab-jek'shun,  Abjectness, 
ab'jekt-nes,  n.,  a  mean  or  low  state; 
baseness. 

ABJURE,  ab-jOOr',  v.t.  to  renounce  on 
oath  or  solemnly.— n.  Abjuration,  ab- 
iOOr-fi'shun.  [L.  a5,  from,  juro,  "Htum, 
to  swear.] 

ABLACTATION,  ab-lak-tS'shun,  n.  a  wean- 
ing. [L.  ab,  from  lacto,  to  suckle — toe, 
tocjgjg,  milk.] 

ABLATIVE,  ablat-iv,  ad^f.  used  as  a  n. 
The  name  of  the  sixth  case  of  a  Latin 
noun.  [L.  abUxV-vus  —  a5,  from,  fero, 
UUum,  to  take ;  as  if  it  indicated  taking 
away,  or  privation.] 

ABLAZE,  a-blS;s',  adv.,  in  a  blaze  :  on  fire. 

ABLE,  S/bl,  adj.  (comp.  A'bler;  superl 
A'blest),  having  suflQcient  strength; 
power,  or  means  to  do  a  thing :  skillfuL 
—adv.  A'bly.    [See  Abiuty.] 

ABLEGATE,  ableg-fit,  n.  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  a  s{>ecial  commissioner 
charged  with  conveying  his  insignia  of 
office  to  a  newly  appointed  cardinaL 

ABLUTION,  ab-lOG'shun,  n.  act  of  wash- 
ing, esp.  the  body,  preparatory  to  relig- 
ious rites.  [L.  abluti€h-^ab,  away,  luos^ 
lavo,  to  wasn.J 

ABNEGATE,  ab'ne-gftt,  v.t,  to  deny.  FK 
ab,  away,  and  nego,  to  deny.  See  Ne- 
gation.]' 

ABNEGATION,  ab-ne-gft'shun,  n.  denial: 
renunciation. 

ABNORMAL,  ab-nor'ma],  ac(/.,  not  normal 
or  according  to  rule :  irregular. — n,  Ab- 
NOR'MITY.    [L.  ab,  away  from,  Normal.] 

ABOARD,  a-bOrd',  adv.  or  prep.,  onboard: 
in  a  ship.  [Pfx.  a,  on,  and  Board.] 
Used  also  of  things  on  shore,  as  aboara 


a  luilway  train,  etc.    [Amer.l 

•b0d',  n.  a  dwelling-i>lace : 
JAbide.] 


ABODE,  arb0d',  n.  a  dwelling-pI 


stay. 


ABODE,  Sr\}Od',pa,t.  And  pa.p.  of  Abide. 

ABOLISH,  ab-orish,  v.t.  to  put  an  end  to ; 
to  annul.  [Fr.  abolir — ^L.  aboleo,  -itum 
— ab,  from,  olo,  olesco,  to  grow — ab  here 
reverses  the  meaning  of  the  simple 
verbJL 

ABOLITION,  ab-ol-ish'un,  n.  the  act  of 
abolishing. 

ABOLITIONIST,  ab-ol-ish'un-ist,  n.  one 
who  seeks  to  abolish  anything,  esp. 
slaverv 

ABOIJllbNIZE,  ab-ol-ishlin-Iz,  v.t.  to 
imbue  with  the  doctrines  or  principles 
of  an  abolitionist. 

ABOMINABLE,  ab-om'in-arbl,  adj.  hate- 
ful, detestable.— adv.  Abom'inablt.— n. 
AbomInableness.    rSee  Abominate.] 

ABOMINATE,  ab-om'm-fit,  v.t.  to  abhor: 
to  detest  extremely.  [L.  abominor, 
"atus—to  turn  from  as  of  bad  omen. 
See  Omen.] 

(1) 


ABOMINATION 


2 


AOCAD 


ABOMINATION,  ab-om-in-A'shon,  n.  ex- 
treme aversion :  anything  abominable. 

ABORIGINAL,  ab-o-rijln-al,  adj.  first, 
primitive. 

ABORIGINES,  ab-o-rij'in-Sz,  n.pl.  the 
original  inhabitants  of  a  country.  [L. 
See  Origin.] 

ABORT,  ab-ort',  v.t.  to  misoany  in  birth. 
PL..  aboTioTt  iAortu»—ab,  orior,  to  riae — 
a&  here  reverses  the  meaning.] 

ABORTICIDE,  a-bort'i-sid,  n.  in  ohBtetrics, 
the  destruction  of  a  monstrous  fetus  in 
utero. 

ABORTION,  ab-or'shun,  n,  premature  de- 
livery :  anything  that  does  not  reach 
maturity. 

ABORTDTE,  ab-ort'iv,  adj.  born  untimely : 
imsuccessf ul :  producing  nothing :  ren- 
dering abortive.  (Obs.)— adv.  Abort'- 
rvELY. — n.  Abort'ivsnbss. 

ABOUND,  ab-ownd',  v.t.  to  overflow,  be 
in  great  plenty :  (with  in)  to  possess  in 
plenty.  [L.  aJburidOt  to  overaow  as  a 
river,  from  tinda,  a  wave.] 

ABOUT,  a-bowt',  prep,  round  on  the  out 
side :  around :  here  and  there  in :  near 
to :  concerning : .  engaged  in.  —  adv, 
around :  nearly  :  here  and  there.  — 
BiONa  ABOtTT,  to  cause  to  take  place. — 

.  Comb  about,  to  take  place.— Go  about, 
to  prepare  to  do.  [A.S.  o&utan^— a,  on, 
he,  oy,  uton,  outside.] 

ABOVE,  a-buV,  prep,.,  on  the  up  side : 
higher  than :  more  than. — adv.  over- 
head :   in  a    higher  position,  order,  or 

'  power. — ^Abovb  okb'8  bend,  out  of  one's 
power :  beyond  reach.  (Amer.^  [A.S. 
a6u/a?i— a,  on,  he^  by,  ujan,  high,  up- 
wards, which  is  an  adv.  formed  irom  uf 

ABOVE-BOARD,  a-buv'-bOrd,  adj,  above 
the  board  or  table :  open. 

ABRADE,  ab-r&d',  v.^.,  to  scrape  or  rub 
off.    [L.  ab,  off,  rado,  raaumf  to  Bcri^>e.] 

AdxASlON,  ab-r&'zhun,  n.  the  act  of  rub- 
bing off. 

ABREAST,  a-brest',  adv,  with  the  breasts 
in  a  line :  side  by  side :  (naut,)  opposite 
to.    [a,  on,  and  Breast.] 

ABRIDGE,  a-brij',  v.^  to  make  brief  or 
short :  to  shorten  :  to  epitomize.  [Fr. 
dbriger — ^L.  abbreviare.  See  Abbrevi- 
ate. 1 

ABIODGMENT,  srbrij'ment,  n.  contrac- 
tion: summary. 

ABROAD,  a-brawd',  adv,  on  the  broad  or 
open  space:  out  of  doors:  in  another 
country. 

ABROGATE,  aVro-gftt,  v.t,  to  repeal  (a 
law).  [L.  ab,  away,  rogo,  '^tum,  to  ask ; 
because  when  a  law  was  pressed  the 
people  were  "  asked  **  (to  sanction  or  re- 
ject it).] 

ABROGATION,  ab'ro-gfi'shun,  n.    act  of 

AeSoGATTVE,  ab-r6'Mrtiv,  a^',  tending 
to  abrogate :  capable  of  abrogating  or 
annulling. 

ABRUPT,  ab-nipt',  a4j\  the  opposite  of 
gradual,  as  if  broken  off:  sudden :  unex- 
pected.— n.  an  abrupt  place. — adv.  Ab- 
rupt'ly. — n.  Abruptness.  [L.  abrmh 
fiM— a6,  off,  rumpo,  ruptum,  to  break.] 

ABSCESS,  ab'ses,  n.  a  collection  of  puru- 
lent matter  within  some  tissue  or  the 
body.  [L.  abscesstis — abs,  away,  cedo, 
cessum,  to  go,  to  retreat.] 

ABSCOND,  abs-kond',  v.t.  (fit)  to  hide 
one*s  self :  to  quit  the  country  in  order 
to  escape  a  legal  process.  [L.  abs,  from 
or  away,  oonao,  to  hide.] 

ABSENCES,  abs'ens,  n.  the  being  away  or 
not  present :  want :  inattention. 

ABSENT,  abs'ent,  adij.,  being  away :  not 

g resent :   inattentive.      [L.    abs,   away 
rom,  ens,  entis,  beings— «ttm,  esse,  to  be. 
SeeENTlTT.] 


ABSENT,  abs-ent',  v.t.  to  keep  one's  self 
away. 

ABSENTEE,  abs-ent-d',  n.  one  who  lives 
away  from  his  estate  or  his  office. 

ABSENTEEISM,  abs-ent-S'izm,  n.  the  prac- 
tice of  a  land-owner  living  at  a  distance 
from  his  estate. 

ABSEY*BOOK,  ab-s§-book,  n.  (that  is,  an 
a  b  c  book)  a  primer,  which  sometimes 
included  a  catechism.  *  *  And  then  comes 
answer  like  an  absey-book.^Shak, 

ABSINTH,  ab'sinth,  n.  spirit  flavored  with 
wormwood.  [Fr. — ^L.  absinthium,  worm- 
wood—GrJ 

ABSINTHICX  ab-sin'thic,  acfj.  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  absinthium  or  wormwood,  or  to  an 
acid  obtained  from  it. 

ABSOLUTE,  ab'sol-at,  a4j.  free  from 
limits  or  conditions :  complete :  unlim- 
ited :  free  from  mixture :  considered 
without  reference  to  other  thii^gs :  un- 
conditioned, unalterable :  unrestricted 
by  constitutional  checks  (said  of  a  gov- 
ernment): (gram.)  not  immediately  de- 
pendent.— (idv.  Ab'solutely.— n.  Ab'sol- 
UTENESS.  [L.  absolutus,  pa.p.  of  absolvo. 
See  Absolve.] 

ABSOLUTION,  ab-sol-a'shun,  n.  release 
from  punishment :  acquittal :  remission 
of  sins  by  a  priest. 

ABSOLUliSM,  ab'sol-Qt-izm,  n.  a  govern- 
ment where  the  ruler  is  without  restric- 
tion. 

ABSOLUTIST,  ab'sSl-ttt-ist,  adj.  of  or  per- 
taining to  absolutism:  despotic.  "All 
these  things  were  odious  to  the  old  gov- 
erning classes  of  France ;  their  spirit  was 
absolutist,  ecdesiastical,  and  military." — 
John  Morley, 

ABSOLVE,  s^-zolv',  v.t.,  to  loose  or  set 
free :  to  pardon  :  to  acquit ;  also,  to  fin- 
ish :  accomplish.  (Obs.)  [L.  ab,  from, 
solvo,  solutum,  to  loose,    bee  Solve.] 

ABSORB,  ab-florb',  v.^.,  to  suck  in:  to 
swallow  up  :  to  engage  wholly.  jL.  ab, 
from,  sorbeo,  sorptum,  to  suck  in.  J 

ABSORBABLE,  ab-sorb Vbl,  adj.  that  may 
be  absorbed. — n.  ABSORBABIL'mr. 

ABSORBENT,  ab-sorb'ent,  cuj^.  imbibing: 
swallowing. — n.  that  which  absorbs. 

ABSORPTION,  ab-sorp'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
absorbing;  entire  occupation  of  mind. 

ABSORPTIVE,  ab-sorptlv,  adij.  having 
power  to  absorb. 

ABSQUATULATE,  ab-squafu-lfit,  v.t.  to 
run  awav,  especially  in  disgrace,  as  from 
debt.    (Ainer.) 

ABSTAIN,  abs-t&n',  v.t.  to  hold  or  refrain 
from :  also,  v.t.  to  hinder :  to  obstruct : 
to  debar:  to  cause  to  keep  away  from. 
'^Abstain  men  from  marrying.^' — Mil" 
ton,  [Fr.  abstenir — L.  abs,  from,  teneo, 
to  hold.    See  Tenable.] 

ABSTEMIOUS,  abs-tem'i-us,  a^j.  temper- 
ate: sparing  in  food,  drink,  or  enjoy- 
ments.— adv.  Absiem'iouslt. — n.  Abs- 
TEM'IOUSNESS.  [L.  dbstemius—abs,  from, 
temetum,  strong  wine.] 

ABSTENTION,  abs-ten'shun,  n.  a  refrain- 

A^TERGENT,  abs-terj'ent,  adj.  serving 
to  cleanse. 

ABSTERSION,  abs-ter'shun,  n.  act  of 
cleansing  by  lotions.  [L.  abstergeo, 
'tersum,  to  wipe  away.] 

ABSTINENCE,  abs'tin-ens,  n.  an  abstain- 
ing or  refraining,  especially  from  some 
indulgence. 

ABSTINENT,  abs'tin-ent,  a4j»  abstaining 
from;  temperate.    [See  Aj^aih.] 

ABSTRACT,  abs-trakr,  v.^,  to  draw  away: 
to  separate  :  to  purloin.  [L.  dbs,  away 
from,  traho,  trodtum,  to  draw.  See 
Trace.] 

ABOTRACT,  abs'trakt,  adj,  general,  aa  op- 
posed to  particular  or  individual:  the 
opposite  of  abstract  is  concrete :  a  red 


color  is  an  abstract  notion,  a  red  rose  i» 
a  concrete  notion:  an  abstract  noun  is 
the  name  of  a  quality  apart  from  the 
thing,  as  redness. — n.  summary :  abridg- 
ment: essence. — adv.  Abs'tractly. — n. 
Abs'tractnbss.  [L.  abstra>ctus,  as  if  a 
quaUty  common  lo  a  number  of  things 
were  deawn  away  from  the  things  and 
considered  by  Itself.] 

ABSTRACTED,  abs-trakt'ed,  ac{;.  absent  in 
mind.— adv.  Abstract'edlt. — n.  Ab&- 
tract'edness. 

ABSTRACTION,  abs-trak'shun,  n.  act  of 
abstracting :  state  of  being  abstracted  . 
absence  of  mind :  the  operation  of  the 
mind  by  which  certain  qualities  or  at- 
tributes of  an  object  are  considered 
apart  from  the  rest :  a  purloining. 

ABSTRUSE,  abs-trdos',  adj.  hidden :  re- 
mote from  apprehension :  difficult  to  be 
understood.--adv.  Abstruse'lt. — n.  Abs- 
trxtse'ness.  [L.  dbetrusus,  thrust  away 
(trom  observation)— ^ntdo,  trusum,  to 
thrust.] 

ABSURD,  ab-surd',  a^j.  obviously  unrea^ 
sonable  or  false. — aav.  Absurd  LY.  [L. 
cimtrdus-Hxb,  from,  surdus$  harsh-sound- 
ing,  deaf.]^ 

ABSURDITY,  ab-surd'i-ti.  ABSURDNESS, 
ab-surd'nes,  n.,  the  gucuity  qf  being  ab^ 
surd :  anything  absurd* 

ABUNDANCE,  ab-und'ans,  n.  ample  suffi- 
ciency :  great  plenty.    [See  Abound.] 

ABUNDANT,  ab-und'ant,  acfj.  plentiful.— 
adv.  Abund'antlt. 

ABUSE,  ab-llz',  v.L  to  use  wrongly:  to 
pervert:  to  revile:  to  violate.  [L.  ab, 
away  (from  what  is  right),  tUor,  usus, 
to  use.] 

ABUSE,  ab-Qs',  n.  ill  use  :  misapplication  : 
reproach. 

ABUSIVE,  ab-tkslv,  oc^*.,  containing  or 
practicing  abuse.--adv,  Abus'ivelt. — n. 

ABUS'tVBMBSS. 

ABUT,  a-but',  v.t.  to  end :  to  border  (on) : 
—pr.p.  abutt'ing;  pa.p.  abutt'ed.  ppV. 
abouUrj  from  bovt^  the  end  of  anythmg. 
See  Butt,  the  end.] 

ABUTMENT,  arbut'ment.  n.  that  which 
abuts :  {arch.)  what  a  limb  of  an  arch 
ends  or  rests  on. 

ABYSM,  a-bizm',  n.  a  form  of  Abybs.  [O. 
Fr.  dbysme,  from  Lat.  abyssimus,  super, 
of  abyssus,  bottomless.] 

ABYSMAL,  arbizm'al,  adQ,  bottomLesa :  un- 
ending. 

ABYSS,  a-bis',  n.  a  bottomless  gulf :  a  deep 
mass  of  water.  [Gr.  abyseos,  bottomless 
— a,  without,  bpssos,  bottom.] 

ACACIA,  a-k&'shi-a,  n.  a  genus  of  thorny 
leguminoiis  plantisi  with  pinnate  leaves. 

S. — Gr.  aA^aA^io — akS,  a  short  point.] 
lDEMIC,  ak-ardemlk,  n.  a  Platonic 
phQosopher :  a  student  in  a  college. 
ACADBMTCISM,  ak-ardem'i-sizm,  n.  the 
system  or  mode  of  teaching  at  an  acad- 
en^iy :  an  academical  mannerism,  as  of 
painting.  Academics,  ak-a-dem'iks,  n. 
the  Platonic  philosophy  :  Platonism. 
{Bee  ACADJSMYA 

ACADEMIC, -AL,  ak-flrdem'ik-al,  ady.  of 
an  academy. — adv.  Aoadeu'icallt. 

ACADEMICIAIT,  ak-ad-em-ish'yan,  n. 
member  of  an  academy. 

ACADEMY,    ak-od'em-i,    n.    (orig.)    the 
school  of  Plato:  a  higher  school:  a  so 
ciety  for  the  promotion  of  science  or  art 
[Gr.  AhadSmta,  the  name  of  the  garden 
near  Athens  where  Plato  taught.] 

ACANTHUS,  a-kan'thus,  n.  a  prickly 
plant,  called  bear's  breech  or  brankur- 
sine :  (arch,,)  an  ornament  resembling  its 
leaves  used  in  the  capitals  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  orders.  [L. — Gr. 
akanthos^aki,  a  point,  anthos,  a  flower 
— ^the  prickly  plant.] 

ACCAD,  ak'ad,  n.  1,  a  member  of  one  of  the 


A(X!ADIAN 


ACCUMULATOK 


primitiTeiaoes  of  Babylonia :  one  of  the 
oominant  raoe  at  tlie  time  to  which 
the  earliest  contemporaneous  records 
reach  back.  This  race  is  believed  to 
have  bdboaged  to  the  Turanian  family, 
or  to  havebeen  at  any  rate  non-6emitic. 
Also  written  Axxad.  **  The  Accadi,  or 
Acectds,  were  the  '  Highlanders '  who  had 
d^Ksended  from  the  mountainous  r^on 
of  Elam  on  the  east,  and  it  was  to  them 
that  the  Ass^ans  ascribed  the  oriein  of 
Chaldean  civilization  and  writing.  — A, 
H.  iSfl^foe.  2,  the  language  of  this  race : 
AjQcadian. 

ACCADIAN,  ak-ka'di-an,  a4f\  belonging  to 
the  Acoads  or  primitive  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia.    Also  written  Akkadian. 

AOCADIAN,  alE-ka'di-an,  n.  1,  an  Aocad : 
2,  the  language  of  the  Accads,  a  non- 
Semitic  and  probably  Turanian  speech 
spoken  in  ancient  Babylonia  previously 
to  the  later  and  better  known  Semitic 
dialect  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  A 
kindred  dialect,  the  Sumarian,  seems  to 
have  been  in  use  at  the  same  time  in 
BabylonisL 

AOGEfDE,  ak-^ed',  v.i.  to  agree  or  assent. 
[L.  aeeedOf  aoceasuan,  to  go  near  to — ad, 
to,  cecto,  ^LSP-    ^^®  Cbde.] 

ACXIELERAI^,  ak-serer-at,  v.f .  to  increase 
the  speed  of :  to  hasten  the  progress  of. 
fL.  acceUro,  •atwmf^^ad^  to,  oefer,  swift. 
See  Cblbbity.] 

AOCELERATION,  ak-sel-er-H'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  hastening :  increase  of  speed. 

AOCELBRATIVE,  ak-sel'er«t-iv,  adj. 
Quickening. 

AUCENT,  absent,  n.  modulation  of  the 
voice :  stress  on  a  pliable  or  word :  a 
mark  used  to  direct  this  stress:  in 
poetry,  language,  words,  or  expressions 
m  general.  [L.  acoentua,  a  tone  or  note 
~ad,  to,  cano,  to  sing.] 

AOCENT,  ak-sent',  v,t  to  express  or  note 
the  accent. 

AIXENTUAL,  ak-sent'O-al,  a^f.  rdating 
to  accent. 

AOCENTUATE,  ak-sent'a-at,  v.t  to  mark 
or  pronounce  with  accent :  to  make 
prominent :  to  lay  stress  upon :  to  em- 
phasize :  to  give  prominence  to :  to  mark 
as  of  importance ;  as,  he  cuxentwxted  the 
views  oi  the  party  on  this  question. — 
AOGBMTUAZION,  ak-«ent-a-a'shun,  n,  the 
act  ofplacing  or  of  pronouncing  accents. 

AOCnSS^,  ak-sept%  vA*  to  receive :  to  agree 
to:  to  promise  to  pay:  (B.)  to  recdve 
with  favor.  [L.  accipU)^  aaoegaium-'^idf 
to,  capio,  to  take.] 

ACX^EPTABLE,  ak-sept'a-bl,  o^;.,  io  he 
accepted :    pleasing :    agreesble.  —  adv. 

AOOEPT'ABIiT. 

AOGEPTABLENESS,  akrsept'a-bl-nes,  AC- 

GEPTABIUrY,     akH9eptrarba'i-ti,     n., 

quality  of  Imng  aeeaotable. 
AOCEPIAKCE,  ak-«epf  ans,  n.  a  favorable 

reception:   an  agreeing  to  terms:   an 

acoepted  biU. 
AOCEfTATION,  ak-«ept-&'shun,  n.  a  kind 

reception :  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
AOGEFTER»  ak-aept'er,  ACCEPTOR,  ak- 

sept^ur,  n.  one  who  accepts. 
ACCESS,  ak-Bes%  or  ak^ses,  n.  liberty  to 

come  to,  approach:  increase.    [See  Ao- 

CBDB.] 

A0CBS8ARY,  ak'seS'Ar-L   Same  as  AooBS- 

80RT. 

AC08SSIBLB,  ak^ees'i-bl,  odi.,  tkat  maig  he 
approa6bed,''H»di).  AoOiE0B^XBLY.~ik  Ao- 

G8B6IBn/lTT. 

AOCESSION,  ak-sesh'un,  n.,  a  eoming  to: 
increase. 

▲0CE8SOBY,  aVses^iM'-i,  a^f.  additional : 
contributing  to :  aidiiur.— n.  anything  ad- 
ditional :  one  who  aioi  or  gives  counte- 
aaoee  to  a  crime.— ae(;.  Acxss8Qb.'ial, 
relating  to  an  accessory. 


AiQGIDENCB,  aFfidd-ens,  n.  the  part  of 
grammar  treating  of  the  inflecuons  of 
words  (because  these  changes  are  '*  acci- 
dentals *'  of  words  and  not  "*  essentials  ")• 

ACCIDENT,  ak'sid-ent,  n.  that  which  hap- 
pens :  an  unforeseen  or  unexpected  event : 
chance :  an  unessential  quality  or  prop- 
erty. [L.  aecido,  to  fall  to,  to  happen — 
ad,  to,  cado,  to  falL] 

ACCIDENTAIi,  ak-sid-ent'al,  adj.  happen- 
ing by  chanoe:  not  essential. — ru  any- 
thingnot  essential. — adv.  Aocidbnt'ajxt. 

ACCIPITRAL,  ak-sip'i-tral,  a^f.  of  or  per- 
taining  to  the  Accipitres  or  birds  of  prey : 
having  the  character  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
"Of  temper  most  aodpitral,  hawldsh, 
aquiline,  not  to  say  vulturish."— CorZyte. 

ACCLAIM,  ak-klam*,  ACCLAMATION,  ak- 
klam^'shun,  n.  a  shout  of  applause.  [L. 
acdaTno — ad,  to,  damo,  '•atum^  to  shout. 
See  Claim.] 

ACCLAMATOB,  ak-klsrm&'ter,  n.  one  who 
expresses  joy  or  applause  by  acclamation. 
"Aoo2amator«  who  had  filled  •  .  .  theair 
with  *  Vive  le  Roy.'  ''-^Evelyn. 

ACCLAMATORY,  ak-klam'a-tor-i,  acb''  ex- 
pressing acclamaUon. 

ACCLIMATE  ak-klim'St,  ACCLIMATIZE, 
ak-klim'at-lz,  v,t.  to  inure  to  a  foreign 
dimaie.  [Fr.  actdimater,  from  d  and 
dimai.    See  Climate.] 

ACCLIMATION,  ak-kllm-A'shun,  ACCLIM- 
ATATION,  ak-kllm-at-a'shun,  ACCLIM- 
ATIZATION, ak-kllm-at-i-2a'shun,  7k  the 
act  of  acclimatizing :  the  state  of  being 
acclimatized.  (The  first  form  of  the 
word  is  anomalous,  the  second  is  that 
used  in  French,  and  the  third  is  that 
most  in  use  in  English.] 

ACCLIVITY,  ak-khv^i-ti,  n.  a  slope  up- 
wards, opp.  to_  DsiCLiviTY,  a  slope  down- 

divus^  a  slope,  from 


IS,  opp.  to  UBC 

is.    t  L.  ad,  to, 
of  dino,  to  slo 


wards. 

root  of  dino,  to  slope.] 
ACCOLADE,  ak-ol-ad,  n.  blow  over  the 

neck  or  shoulder  with  a  sword,  given  in 

conferring  knighthood.    [Pr.— L.  ad,  to, 

eoUwn,  neck.] 
ACCOMMODATE,  ak-kom'modr&t,  i;.^.  to 

adapt :  to  make  suitable :  to  supphr :  to 

adjust.    [L.  ad,  to,  oommodua,  ^ting. 

See  Commodious.] 
ACCOMMODATING,    ak-kom'mod-At-ing, 

jp.a4f.  affording  accommodation :  oblig- 


ACCOMMODATION,  ak-kom-mod4l'shun, 
n.  convenience :  fitness :  adjustment :  a 
loan  of  money. 

AOCOMMODATIVE,ak-kom'mod-at-iv,»^'. 
fumiabing  accommodation :  obliging. 

ACCOMPAJNlMENT,ak-kum'pan-irment,n. 
that  which  accompanies:  instrumental 
music  along  with  a  song, 

ACCOMPANj^,  ak-kum'pan-ist,  n.  one 
who  accompanies  a  singer  on  an  instru- 
ment. 

ACCOMPANY,  ak-knm'pan-4,  v.L  to  keep 
company  with :  to  attend.  [fV.  aooom- 
pagner.    See  Company.] 

AtXX)MPLICE,  ak-koni^,  tu  an  asso- 
ciate, esp.  in  crime.    [L.  od,  to,  complex. 


r,  joinedJ 

AOCOMPLISu,  ak-kom'jplish,  v.t.  to  com- 
plete :  to  effect :  to  fulfill:  to  equip.  [Fr. 
aecomplir—lj,  ad,  to,  eompkOf  -plere,  to 

fill  up.     See  COMFLBTS.] 

ACCOMFLIEEABLE,  ak-kom'plish-arbl, 
adf,  that  maybe  accomplished. 

ACCfOMPUailED,  .  ak-kom'i^ht,  adb'. 
complete  in  acquirements:  especial^ 
graceful  acquirements :  polished. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,  ak-kom'plishrment, 
n.  completion :  ornamental  acquirement. 

ACCORD,  ak-kord',  v.L  to  agree :  to  be  in 
correspondence. — v.t.  to  grant.  ^.  oo- 
eoreter— L.  ad,  to,  cor,  comis,  the  neart.] 

ACCORD,  ak-kord',  n.  agreement:  har- 
mony :  (with  own)  spontAneous  motion. 


ACCORDANCE,    ak-kord'ans,    n.    agte^ 

ment :  conformity. 

ACCORDANT,  ak-kord'ant,  a^j.  agreeing : 
corresponding. 

ACCORDING,  ak-kord'ing,  p.adj\  in  ac- 
cordance :  agreeing. — ^Acgobdino  as,  an 
adverbial  phrase»in  proportion. — Ao- 
ooBDiNa  TO,  a  prepositional  phrasesBin 
accordance  with  or  agreeably  to. 

ACCORDINGLY,  ak-kord'mg-11,  adv.  in 
agreement  (with  what  preceides). 

ACCORDION,  ak-kord'ion,  n.  a  small  keyed 
musical  instrument  with  bellows.   [FVom 

AOOORD  1 

ACCOST,  ak-kost',  v.t  to  speak  first  to : 

to  address.    [Fr.    ocoosfer— L.   ad,   to, 

casta  &  side  1 
ACCOSTABIJ^,  ak-kost'arbl,  a^.  easy  of 

access ;  affable. 
ACCOUCHEMENT,  ak:-k50ch'mong,  n.  de- 

liverr  in  child-bed.    [Fr.  d,  and  couche, 

a  bed.    See  Cottoh.] 
ACCOUCHEUR,  ak-kOd^her',   n.  a  man 

who  assists  women  in  childbirth.— /em. 

AcooucHSUBE,  ak-kaa-shez'.    [Fr.] 
ACCOUNT,  ak-kownt',  v.t  to  reckon :  to 

judge,  value. — v.t.  (with  for)  to  give  a 

reason.     [O.  Fr.  oooom^er— L.   m,  to, 

compuiare,   to  reckon.     See  Compote, 

Couirr.J 
ACCOUNT,    ak-kownt',   n.    a    counting : 

statement :  value :  sa^e. 
ACCOUNTABLE,  ak-kownt'arbl,  a^f.  liar 

ble  to  account :  responsible.— iidt;.  Ao- 

oount'ably. 
A(XX)UNTABLENESS,  ak-kownt'arbl-nes, 

ACCOUNTABILITY,  ak-kownt^bil'i-ti, 

n.  liability  to  give  account. 
ACCOUNTANT,  ak-kownt'ant,  n.  <me  who 

keeps  or  is  skilled  in  accounts. 
ACJC(5UNTANTSHIP,    ak^ownt'ant-ship, 

n.  the  employment  of  an  accountant. 
ACCOUTRE,  ak-koO'ter,  v.t  to  dress  or 

equip  (esp,    a   warrior)  :--£r.j).    accou'- 

trmg ;  pa.p.  aocou'tred.    [Fr.  a4Scoutrer 

—of  doubtful  origin.] 
ACC0UTREM£NlS,i^-kd5'ter-ments,n.j)/. 

dress :  military  eouipments. 
ACCREDIT,  ak-kr^iC  v.t.  to  give  credit, 

authority,  or  honor  to.    [Fr.  accriditer 

— ^L.  ad,  to,  credo,  -t^m,  to  trust.    See 

CJbbditJ 

ACCREMENTTTIAL,     ak-kre-men-ti'shal, 

a^y.  in  physiol.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 

process  of  accrementition. 
ACCREMENrmON,    aJcrkre-men-ti'shon, 

n.  in  phyaiol,  the  process  of  producing 

or  developing  a  new  individual  by  the 

growth,  extcSosion,  and  separation  of  a 

part  of  the  parent :  gemmation. 
ACCRESCENCE,  ak-kres'^is,  n.  gx«dna\ 

growth  or  increase. 
ACCRESCENT,  ak-kres'ent.  adj.^  growing: 

increasing.    [L.  ad,  in  adoltion,  erasco,  to 


grow.] 
lCCRETK 


ACXSRETION,  ak-kre'shiin,  n.  a  growing 
to:  increase. 

AjCCRUE,  ak-kr05\  v.i.  to  spring,  oome. 
[Fr.  aacroUre,  pa.p.  aocni^— L.  od,  to, 
creeco,  to  grow.T 

ACCUMBENT,  aik-kumb'ent,  adj.,  lyinff 
down  or  reclining  on  a  couch.  [L.  aa, 
to,  cumbo,  to  Ue.J 

ACCUMULATE,  ak-kOm'Cd-ftt,  v.t,  to  heap 
or  pOe  up :  to  amass. — v.i.  to  increase 
greatly.    [L. — ad,  to,  cumvJtLe.  a  heap.] 

ACCUMULATION,  ak-kOm-Ol^'shun  it.  a 
heaping  up :  a  heap,  mass,  or  pile. 

ACCCTIULATIVE,  aJc-kam'ill-4t-iv,  adfj. 
heaping  up. 

ACCUMULATOR,  ak-kQm'fkl4lt-ur,  n.  one 
who  accumulates :  in  dect.  same  as 
Candeneer.  The  name  is  now  especially 
applied  to  a  kind  of  battery  devised  bv 
M.  Cajmille  F^ure,  bv  means  of  which 
electric  enerey  can  oe  stored  and  ren- 
dered portaikue.    Bach,  battery  forms  a 


ACCURACY 


ACTINISM 


cylindrical  leaden  vessel,  containing  al- 
ternate sheets  of  metallic  lead  and 
minium  wrapped  in  felt  and  rolled  into  a 
spiral  wet  tea  with  acidulated  water.  On 
oeing  charged  with  electricity  the  energy 
may  be  stored  till  required  for  use. 

ACGCTRACY,  ak'ktlr-a-si,  n.  correctness; 
exactness 

ACCURATE,  ak'kQr-fit,  adj.  done  with 
care:  exact. —adv.  Ac'cubately.— n. 
-NESS.    [L,  ad,  to,  cwra,  care.] 

ACCURSED,  ak-kurs'ed,  adj,  subjected  to 
a  curse :  doomed  :  extremely  wicked. 
[L.  ad^  and  Cubsb.] 

ACCUSABLE,  akkaz'a-bl,  adj,  that  may 
be  accused 

ACCUSATION,  ak-kOz-a'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  accusing :  the  charge  brought  against 
any  one. 

ACCUSATIVE,  ak-kOz'a-tiv,  adj,  accusing, 
— n.  {gram,)  the  case  of  a  noun  on  which 
the  action  of  a  verb  falls  (in  English,  the 
objective). 

ACCUSATORY,  ak-kttz'a-tor-i,  adj,  con- 
taining accusation. 

ACCUSE,  ak-kdz',  v,t,  to  bring  a  charge 
against :  to  blame :  to  indicate ;  to 
evince  :  to  show :  to  manifest.  *'Am- 
phialus  answered  .  .  .  with  such  exous- 
mg  himself  that  more  and  more  accused 
his  love  to  Philoclea."— 5fi>  P.  Sidney, 
TL.  accu90 — ad,  to,  catMa,  cause.] 

ACCUSER,  ak-kOz'er,  n.  one  who  accuses 
or  brines  a  charge  against  another. 

A.CCUSTDM,  ak-kus'tum,  v,t  to  make 
familiar  by  custom:  to  habituate.  [Fr. 
aocoutumer.    See  Custom.] 

ACCUSTOMED,  ak-kus'tumd.p.ae^*.  usual : 
frequent:  habituated. 

ACE,  &3,  n.  the  one  of  cards  and  dice.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  as,  unity — as,  Tarentine  Doric  form 
of  Or.  heis,  one.] 

ACERBITY,  as-er^i-ti,  n.  bitterness: 
sourness:  harshness:  severity.  [L. 
acerhus,  harsh  to  the  taste— ocer,  sharp 
—root,  ah,  sharp.] 

ACETATE,  as'et-&t,  n.  a  salt  of  acetic  acid 
which  is  the  sour  principle  in  vinegar. 

ACETIC,  as-et'ik,  ac^,,  of  vinegar:  sour. 
[L.  acetum,  vinegar — aceo,  to  be  sour.] 

ACETIFY,  as-et'i-n,  v.t,  or  v,i,,  to  turn  into 
vinegar. — n.  Acbtifioation,  as-et-i-fi-k&'- 
shun.  [L.  ooefum,' vinegar,  and  facia,  to 
make  1 

ACETOUS,  aa^'tus,  adb\  sour. 

ACHE,  S.k,  n.  a  continued  pain. — v,i,  to  be 
in  continued  pain  :-~pr.p.  fich'ing :  pa.p» 
ftched'.    rA.S.  ece,  CBce :  M.E.  aJee.] 

ACHIEVABLE,  SrchSv'arbl,  adif.  that  may 
be  achieved. 

ACHIEVE,  archgv',  v.t,  to  bring  to  a  head 
or  end :  to  perform :  to  accomplish  :  to 
gain,  win.  [Fr.  ocfeever— c^/,  the  head. 
See  Chib7  1 

ACHIEVEMENT,  a-chSv'ment,  n.  a  per- 
formance :  an  exploit :  an  escutcheon. 

ACHROMATIC,  a-krOm-at'ik,  ady.  trans- 
mitting light  without  color,  as  a  lens. 
{Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  chrbma,  color.] 

ACHROMATISM,  arkrdm'at-izm,  n.  the 
state  of  being  achromatic. 

ACICULAR,  as-ik'a-lar,a^'.,  needle^haped: 
slender  and  sharp-pointed.  [L.  acicula, 
dim.  of  acus,  a  needle — ^root  ok,  sharp.] 

AOID,  as'id,  a^L,  sharp :  sour. — n.  a  sour 
substance :  (diem.)  one  of  a  class  of  sub- 
stances, xisually  sour,  which  turn  vege- 
table dyes  to  red,  and  combine  with  alka- 
lies, metallic  oxides,  etc.,  to  form  salts. 
[L.  aceo,  to  be  sour — ^root  ak,  sharp.] 

ACIDIFIABLE,  as-id'i-ff-arbl,  adfj.  capable 
of  being  converted   into   an   acia.— n. 

AOIDIFIC,  as-id-if  ik,  a^f.  producing  acidity 

or  an  acid :  acidifying. 
ACIDIFY,  as-id'i-fl,  v.t,  to  make  acid:  to 

convert  into  an  acid  i-^pr.p.  aoid'ifying ; 


jMi.jp.  acid'ifled.  [L.  acidus,  sour,  and 
facto,  to  make.]        

ACIDITY,  as-id'i-ti,  ACIDNESS,  as'id-nes, 
n.  the  quality  of  being  acid  or  sour. 

ACIDULATE,  as-id'a-iat,  v.t  to  make 
slightly  acid. 

ACIDULENT,  a-sid'a-lent,  ad(j.  being  some- 
what acid  or  sour  :  cross  :  tart :  peevish. 
"  Anxious  addtUent  face."— Carafe. 

ACIDULOUS,  as-id'u-lus,  adb'.  slightly  sour: 
subacid:  containing  carbonic  acid,  as 
mineral  waters.  [L.  acidtUus.  dim.  of 
acidus,  sour.    See  AciD.]^ 

ACIERAGE,  a'se-er-ftj,  n.  [Fr.  aeier,  steel.] 
A  process  by  which  an  engraved  copper- 
plate or  an  electrotype  from  an  engraved 
plate  of  steel  or  copper  has  a  film  of 
iron  deposited  over  its  surface  by  elec- 
tricity, m  order  to  protect  the  eng^ving 
from  wear  in  printing.  By  this  means 
an  electrotype  of  a  fine  eng^ving  which, 
if  printed  du^tly  from  the  copper,  would 
not  yield  600  good  impressions,  can  be 
made  to  yield  8,000  or  more.  Whenever 
the  film  of  iron  becomes  so  worn  as  to 
reveal  any  part  of  the  copper  under- 
neath, it  is  removed  and  a  fresh  coating 
deposited ;  and  in  this  way  as  many  as 
80,000  good  impressions  have  been  print- 
ed from  the  electrotype  of  a  finely-en- 
firraved  nlate 

ACB^^OwLEDGE,  ak-nol'ej,  v.t  to  own  a 
knowledge  of :  to  admit :  to  own :  to  con- 
fess. [Pfx.  a  (— A.S.  on,  on),  and  KNOWii- 
ia>OE.j  Acknowledge  the  corn,  to  ac- 
knowledge or  confess  a  charge  or  impu- 
tation.    (Amer. ) 

ACBa^OWLEDGMENT,  ak-nol'ej-ment,  n. 
recognition  :  admission  :  confession  : 
thanks :  a  receipt. 

ACME,  ak'mi,  n.  the  top  or  highest  poinf : 
the  crisis,  as  of  a  discsLse.  j^r.  AkmS-^ 
aJeS,  a  point.] 

ACNE,  ak'nS,  n,  a  small  pimple  on  the 
face     rOr  1 

ACOLYTE,  aVo-lIt,  ACOLYTH,  ak'o-lith, 
n.  an  inferior  church  officer.  [Gr.  aJeolou- 
thos,  an  attendant.] 

ACONITE,  ak'o-nit,  n.  the  plant  wolfs- 
bane or  monk's-hood :  poison.  [L.  aeonu 
tumr-Qr.  akoniton.] 

ACORN,  fi.'korn,  n.  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the 
oak. — •acH.  A'oobmed.  [A.S.  oecem  came 
to  be  spelled  ac^cem,  acom,  from  suppos- 
ing it  compoimded  of  oak  and  kern  or 
com,  seed  :  cecem  may  be  the  dim.  of  dc, 
oak,  as  Ger.  eichel,  la  of  eiche ;  but  it  is 
more  probably  derived  from  ocer  or  (tker^ 
a  field  (see  Ag&b),  and  meant  primarily 
V  the  fruit  of  the  field."    (SkeaQ.] 

ACOTYLEDON,  a-kot-i-l^'dim,  n.  a  plant 
without  distinct  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes. 
— oc^/.  AcxxTYiiB'DONOus.  [Gr.  a,  neg., 
and  kqtyUdOn.    See  Cotylbdok.] 

ACOUSTIC,  arkowst'ik,  adj-  pertaining  to 
the  sense  of  hearing  or  to  the  theory 
of  rounds.  [Gr.  akoustikos^-^tkoudt  to 
hearJL^ 

ACOUI^nCS,  arkowst'iks,  n.  th^  science  of 
sound. 

ACOUSTICALLY,  arkous'tik-al-li,  adv. 
in  relation  to  or  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
acoustics.    Pr(^,  Tyndall, 

ACQUAINT,  ak-kw&nt,  v.t.  to  make  or  let 
one  to  know :  to  inform.— j>.ac{;.  Ao- 
qxjaint'ed.  [O.  Fr.  accointer.  Low  L. 
accognitare — ^L.  ad,  to,  cognitus,  known.] 

ACQUAINTANCE,  ak-kw&nt'ans,  n.  far 
miliar  knowledge :  a  person  whom  we 
know. — AOQUAiin^ANOESHlP,  n.  familiar 
knowledge. 

ACQUIESCE,  ak-kwi-es',  v.t.,  to  rest  satis- 
fied or  without  making  opposition:  to 
assent.  [L.  aoquiesco-^ad,  and  guie«, 
rest.] 

ACQUIESCENCE,  ak-kwi-es'ens,  n.  quiet 
assent  or  submission. 


ACQUIESCENT,  ak-kwi-es'ent,  adj.  resting 
satisfied:  easy:  submissive. 

ACQUIRABLE,  ak-kwlr'i^bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  acquired. 

ACQUIRE,  ak-kwir',  v.t.  to  gain :  to  attain 
to.  [L.  ojcquiro,  'qaisitum — ad,  to,  and 
quoBro,  to  seek — as  if,  to  get  to  some- 
thing sought] 

ACQUIREMENT,  ak-kwir'ment,  n.  som* 
tmng  learned  or  got  by  effort,  and  not  a 
gift  of  nature. 

ACQUISITION,  ak-kwiz-ish'im,  n.  the  act 
of  acquiring ;  that  which  is  acquired. 

ACQUISITIVE,  ak-kwiz'it-iv,  acff.  desirous 
to  acquire. — n.  AoQUis'invENESS.  Ao 
QTJI8T,  ak-kwist^  n.  acquisition  (Obs.). 

ACQUIT,  ak-kwit',  v.t  to  free  :  to  release : 
to  declare  innocent  i—pr.p.  acquitt'ing ; 
pa.p.  acquitted.  [Fr.  ajoqaitter—'L.  ad, 
amet-,  rest — to  give  rest  from  an  accusa- 
tion.   See  Quirrj 

ACQUITTAL,  ak-kwif  al,  n.  a  judicial  dis- 
charge  from  an  accusation. 

ACQUITTANCE,  ak-kwif ans,  n.  a  dis- 
charge from  an  obligation  or  debt :  a  re- 
ceipt. 

ACRE,  fi.'ker,  n.  a  measure  of  land  contain- 
ing 4,840  sq.  yards.  [A.S.  oxer,  Ger. 
acker,  L.  ager,  Gr.  agros.  Sans,  ajra,  a 
field.] 

ACREAGE,  fi.'ker-aj,  n.  the  number  of 
acres  in  a  piece  of  land. 

ACRED,  alcerd,  adj.  possessing  acres  or 
land. 

ACRED,  ak'rid,  adj.  biting  to  the  taste  •. 
pungent :  bitter.  [L.  ocer,  acris,  sharp 
—root  ak,  sharp.] 

ACRIDITY,  Brkritf i-ti,  ACRIDNESS,  ak'- 
rid-nes,  n.  quality  of  being  acrid:  a 
sharp,  bitter  taste. 

ACRIMONIOUS,  ak-ri-mOn'i-us,  adj.  sharp, 
bitter. 

ACRIMONY,  ak'ri-mun-i,  n.  bitterness  o\ 
feeling  or  language.  [L.  acrimonia^ 
acer,  sharp.] 

ACROBAT,  alrro-bat,  n.  a  rope-dancer :  a 
tumbler:  a  vaulter.— ac(;.  Agrobat'ic. 
[Gr.  akrdbaied,  to  walk  on  tiptoe.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  acrobat  or  nis  perform- 
ance ;  as,  acrobatic  feats :  acrooatic  en- 
tertainments :  akron,  the  top,  and  baino, 
to  go.] 

ACROGEN,  ak'ro-jen,  n.  a  plant  th&t  grows 
at  the  tcp  chiefly,  as  a  tree-fern.— ac(/. 
Acboq'enous.  [Gr,  akron,  extremity, 
top,  aen^,  to  generate.] 

ACROPOLIS,  arkro'pol-is,  n.  a  citadel,  esp. 
that  of  Athens.  [Gr.  akropoli»-^<3kroa, 
the  highest,  polis,  a  city.] 

ACROSS,  arkros',  jprep.  or  adv.,  cross-wise : 
from  side  to  side.  [rfz.  a  (— A«S.  on,  on), 
and  Cross.] 

ACROSTIC,  a-kro'stik,  n.  a  poem  of  which, 
if  the  first  or  the  last  letter  of  each  line 
be  taken  in  succession,  they  will  spell  a 
name  or  a  sentence.  [Gr.  akros,  ex- 
treme, and  stichos,  a  line.] 

ACROTISM,  ak'rO-tizm,  n.  in  med,  an 
absence  or  weakness  of  the  pulse.  [Gr. 
a,  priv.,  and  krotds,  a  beating.] 

ACT,  akt,  v.u  to  exert  force  or  mfluence : 
to  produce  an  effect :  to  behave  one's 
self.— ^.f.  to  perform :  to  imitate  or  play 
the  part  of. — n.  something  done  or  do- 
ing :  an  exploit :  a  law :  a  part  of  a  play. 
[L.  ago,  actum,  Gr.  agp,  to  put  in  mo 
tion,  oans.  c^',  to  drive.] 

ACTABLE,  akf  a-bl,  ac(j.  capable  of  being 
acted  or  performed :  practically  possible. 
**Is  naked  truth  actable  in  true  life?"* 
'^Tennyson. 

ACTING,  akt'ing,  n.  action :  act  of  per- 
forming an  assumed  or  a  dramatic  part. 

ACTINISM,  ak'tin-izm,  n.  the  chemical 
force  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  distinct  from 
light  and  heat.     [Gr.  ciktis,  aktinos,  a 

ray-] 
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ACnNOLOGY,  ak-ti-nol'O-ji,  n.  that 
branch  of  science  which  investigates 
the  power  of  sunlight  to  cause  chem- 
ical action.  \Qr.  aktis^  aktinoa,  a  ray, 
and  logos^  a  discourse.] 

ACTINOPHOROUS,  ak-ti-nofor-us, 
having  ray-like  spines.  [Gr.  aktia, 
nos,  a  ray,  and  pkerOf  I  carrv.] 

ACTION,  ak'shun,  n.  a  state  of  acting :  a 
deed  :  operation :  gesture :  a  battle :  a 
lA\irsuit 

ACTIONABLE,  ak'shun-a-bl,  ac(j.  liable  to 

ACnONLESS,  ak'shon-les,  acb\  unfit  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  legal  action:  not 
actionable. 

ACTIVE,  akt'iv,  ac(j.  that  acts:  busy: 
nimble:  (gram.)  transitive. — adv.  Aor- 
rvELT. — fw.  Acriv'iTV,  Acrr'iVENBas. 

ACTOR,  akt'ur,  n.  one  who  acts :  a  stage- 
player. 

ACTkESS,  akt'res,  n.  a  female  stage- 
player, 

ACTUAL,  akt'Q-al,  a^if.  real:  existing  in 
fact  and  now,  as  opp.  to  an  imaginary 
or  past  state  of  things.— adv.  Aot'uaixy. 
—-«.  Acfrnjii'iTT. 

ACTUAL,  ak'tCk-al,  n.  something  actual  or 
real.  "Not  .  .  .  ocfuob,  but  only  Egyp- 
tian budget  estimates." — Fort,  mbv. 

ACTUALIST,  ak'ta-cd-ist,  n.  one  who  deals 
with  actualities:  opposed  to  idecUist 
Chrote. 

ACTUALIZE,  akt'a-al-Iz,  v.t  to  make  act- 
ual. 

ACTUARY,  akt'a-ar-i,  n.  a  registrar  or 
clerk:  one  who  makes  the  calculations 
connected  with  an  insurance  office.  [L. 
actuar%u8  (acriba)^  an  amanuensis,  a 
derk  1 

ACTUATE,  akt'Q-at,  v.t  to  put  into  or  in- 
cite to  action :  to  influence.  [L.  custtu, 
action     See  A0T<1 

ACTURIENCE,  ak-tQ'ri-ens,  n.  a  desire  for 
action.  Chrote.  (Rare.)  [From  act,  and 
urio,  the  termination  of  Latin  desidera- 
tive  verbs.] 

ACUMEN,  aK-a'men,  n.,  a/iarpness:  quick- 
ness of  perception :  penetration.  \tj.  See 

ACUTR/f 

ACUPRESS,  ak'Q-pres,  v.t.  in  aurg.  to  stop 
hemorrhage  in  by  means  of  acupressure. 

ACUPRESSI7RE,  ak-a-presh'Qr,  n.  a  mode 
of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  cut  arter- 
ies, by  inserting  a  neecUe  into  the  flesh  so 
sa  to  press  upon  the  mouth  of  the  artery. 
[L.  acu8,  a  needle,  and  Pressurb.] 

ACUPUNCTURE,  ak-a-pungkt'Qr,  n.  an 
operation  for  relieving  pain  by  punctur^ 
ing  the  flesh  with  needles.  [L.  acus,  a 
needle,  and  Punctube.] 

ACUTE,  skMf,  adi.,  «ftati>-pointed :  keen : 
opp.  of  dull:  shrewd:  shrill.— <adv. 
AoDTKLT,  ak-QtH.— n.  Aoutb'ness.— 
Acute  akolb,  an  angle  less  than  a  right 
angle. — ^Aoutb  disease,  one  violent  and 
rapid,  as  opp.  to  Chbomio.  [L.  aeixtust 
pa.p.  of  acwo,  to  sharpen,  from  root  ak^ 
sharp.] 

Id>,  or  ADV.,  n.  abbreviation  of  advertise- 
ment.   (Amer.) 

ADAOE,  s^'ftj,  n.  an  oldisaying:  a  proverb, 
pj.  adagivm^  from  od,  to,  and  root  of  aio, 
to  say  .J 

(ABAMTaKT,   ad'a-mant,  n.  a  veiy   hard 

>   stone :  the  diamond.    [L.  and  Or.  odo- 

'  mas,  -^gntos—a,  neg.,  and  damaJl^,  to 
break,  to  tame.    See  Tame.] 

ADAMANTINE,  ad-a-man'tin,  odQ.  made 
of  or  like  adamant:  that  cannot  be 
broken  or  penetrated.  Also  Adaman- 
TRAN.     (ObaO 

ADAMAIm)ID,  ad-a-mant'oid,  n.  a  crys- 
tal characterused  by  being  bounded  oy 
forty-eight  equal  triangles.  [Gr.  adOF- 
flNot,  the  diainond,  and  ddos,  resem- 
blanoe.] 


ADAPT,  ad-apf,  v.t.^  to  make  apt  or  fit  i  to 
accommodate.  [Fr.,  L.  adaptare—<idf 
to,  and  opto,  to  fit.  J 

ADAPTABLE,  ad-aptVbl,  adj.  that  may 
be  adapted.— A.  Adaptabil'ity. 

ADAPTATION,  ad-«pt-S'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  making  suitable :  fitness. 

ADAYS,  a-dfiz',  adv.  nowadays  :  at  the 
present  time.    [Pfx.  a,  on,  and  Dats.] 

Add,  ad,  v.t.  to  put  (one  thing)  to  (an- 
other) :  to  sum  up :  with  to,  to  increase* 
JXi.— addo— ad,  to,  do,  to  put.] 

ADDENDUM,  ad-den'dum,  n.,  a  thing  to 
he  added:  an  appendix.—^.  Adden'da. 
Jli.  See  Add.] 

ADDER,  ad'er,  n.  a  kind  of  serpent.  [A. 
S.  fUBdre ;  Ger.  otter  is  for  natter.  An 
adder  came  by  mistake  into  use  for  a 
nadder ;  the  reverse  mistake  is  a  newt 
for  an  ewt  or  ^.J 

ADDICT,  ad-dikt',  v.t.  to  give  (one's  selQ 
up  to  (generally  in  a  bad  sense).  |li. 
addico,  addictum — cuL,  to,  dioo,  to  de- 
dare  I 

ADDICTED,  ad-dikt'ed,  adfj.  given  up  to. 
—ms,  Addiot'edmess,  Addio'tion. 

ADDITION,  ad-dish'un,  n.  the  act  of  add- 
ing :  the  thing  added :  the  rule  in  arith- 
metic for  adding  numbers  together :  ti- 
tle, honor. 

ADDITIONAL,  ad-dish'un-al,  adfj.  that  is 
added 

ADDLE*,  ad'dl,  ADDLED,  ad'dld,  aob\,  dis- 
eased :  putrid :  barren,  empty. — ^Addle- 
headed,  Addlb-pai*ed,  having  a  head  or 
pate  with  addled  brains.  [A.S.  adl,  dis- 
ease, orig.  inflanmiation,  from  cid,  a 
burning ;  akin  to  Lat.  cestus,  a  glowing 
heat ;  Gr.  aithoe,  a  burning.] 

ADDRESS,  ad-dres',  v.t.  to  direct :  to  speak 
or  write  to  :  to  court :  to  direct  in  writ- 
ing.—^, a  formal  communication  in  writ- 
ing: a  speech:  manners:  dexterity: 
direction  of  a  letter:— -pi.  Addbbss'es, 
attentions  of  a  lover.  To  address  one's 
SELF  TO  A  task,  to  Set  about  it.  [Fr. 
adresser    See  Dress,  Direct.] 

ADDUCE,  ad-dOs',  v.t.  to  bring  forward : 
to  cite  or  quote.  [L.  addtuso'—adf  to, 
and  dtico,  to  bring.] 

ADDUCIBLE,  ad-dOs'i-^bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  adduced 

ADDUCTOR,  ad-dukt'ur,  n.  a  muscle  which 
draws  one  part  towards  another.  [See 
Abductor.] 

ADEEM,  ardem',  v.t.  in  law,  to  withdraw, 
revoke,  or  take  away,  as  a  grant,  a  leg- 
acy, or  the  like.  [L.  adimo,  to  take  away.] 

ADEEP,  a^ep',  adv.  deeply.    "We  shout 
so  ade^  down  creation^  profound."— £. 
*  B.  Browning.    (Rare.) 

ADENOPHOROUS,  ad-e-nof  cn^us*  adi.  in 
zool.  and  hot.  bearing  glands.  [Gr.  adSn, 
a  gland,  and  pherd,  to  bear.] 

ADEPT,  ad-ept^or  ad'ept,  adij.  completely 
skilled. — n.  a  proficient.  [L.  adepttu 
(artem),  having  attained  (an  art),  pa.p. 
of  adipisoor,  to  attain — ad,  to,  and 
apisoor.  Sans,  ap,  to  attain.] 

ADEQUATE,  adVkwSt,  adif.,  equal  to: 
proportionate:  sufficient.  —  adv.  Ad'b- 
quatelt.  [L.  adoBquaius,  made  equal — 
ad,  to,  and  cmtuus,  equal.] 

ADEQUATENEISS,  a4'e-kwftt-nes.  Ade- 
quacy, ad'e-kwarsi,  n.  state  of  being 
adequate:  sufficiency. 

ADHERE,  ad-hSr",  v.i.,  to  stick  to:  to  re^ 
main  fixed  or  attached.  [L.  ad,  to,  haareo, 
hcBsum,  to  stick.] 

ADHERENCE,  ad-h6r'ens,  n.  state  of  ad- 
hering: steady  attachment 

ADHERENT,  ad-hfir'ent,  o^;.  sticking  to— 
n.  one  who  adheres :  a  follower :  a  par- 
tisan. 

ADHESION,  ad-hQ'zhun,  n.  the  act  of  ad- 
hering or  sticking  to:  steady  attach- 
ment.   [See  Adhere.] 


ADHESIVE,  ad-h6s'iv,  acf/.  sticky  :  apt  to 
adhere. — adv.  Adhes'fvelt. — n.  ADHBEf* 

ADIAPHORIST,  adi-af  O-rist,  n.  a  follower 
of  Melanchthon  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  maintained  that,  in  matters  indif- 
ferent, charity  was  to  be  preferred  to 
uniformity,  and  that  obedience  was  due 
to  the  imperial  power.  The  Adiaphorists 
also  accepted  the  interim  of  Charles  V. 

J  See  IiiTEKDC,  2.]    [Gr.  adiapTiora,  indif- 
erent  or  non-essential  things.] 
ADIAPHORISTIC,     ad-i-af-^ris^tik,    adf. 

of  or  pertaining  to  the  Adiaphorists,  or 

to  the  controversies  between  the  foUow- 

ersof  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
ADIEU,  ardQ',  adv.  (I  commend  you)  to 

Ood:  farewell. — n.  a  farewell.    [Fr.  d 

Dieu,  to  God.] 
ADIPOSE,  ad'i-p0z,  a^J.  tatty.    [L.  adeps, 

adipis,  soft  fat.] 
ADireOUS,    a-dip'sus,    adj.    tending   to 

quench  thirst,  as   certam  fruits.    [Gr* 

priv.  a,  and  dipea,  thirst.] 
AdIT,  ad'it,  n.  an  opening  or  passage,  esp. 

into  a  mine.  [L.  amtus^^^-ad,  to,  eo,  itum, 

ADJACENT,  ad-jfts'ent,  ac(j\,  lying  near  to  : 
contiguous. — n.  Adjacency,  ad-jfis'en-si, 
—adv.  Adjac'emtlt.  [L.  ad,  to,  jaceo, 
toliej 

ADJECTIVE,  ad'jekt-iv,  n.  a  word  added 
to  a  noun,  to  qualify  it,  or,  rather  per- 
haps, that  adds  some  property  to  a  noun. 
--adv.  Ad' jbotively. — aiy.  Adjectival. 
[L.  ac^tivum  (notnen),  an  added  (noun) 
— ae^tcio,  •Rectum,  to  throw  to,  to  add — 
ad,  to,  jacio,  to  throw.] 

ADJOIN,  ad-join ,  v.u  to  lie  next  to.  [See 
Join.] 

ADJOINING,  ad-join'ing,  addf.  joining  to  : 
near :  adjacent. 

ADJOURN^  ad-jum ,  v.t.  to  put  olT  to  an 
other  day :  to  postpone.    [Fr.  qjoumet^ 
—ad,  to,  and  jour,  day.    See  Joubkal.] 

ADJOURNMENT,  ad-jurn'ment,  n.  the  act 
of  adjourning  :  the  mterval  it  causes. 

ADJUDGE,  ad-juj',  v.t.  to  decide.  [See 
Judge.  ]^ 

ADJUDICATE,  ad-jOO'di-kat,  v.i.  to  pro- 
nounce judgment. — ns.  Adjtt'dica'tion, 
Adju'dicator.    rSee  Jxtdge.] 

ADJUNCT,  ad'iuuKt,  adj.,  joined  or  added 
to. — n.  the  thmg  joined  or  added.  [L. 
See  Join.] 

ADJUNCTIVE,  ad-junkt'iv,  adj.  joining.— 
ADJUNcnvELY,  ad  junkt'iv-li.  Adjunct- 
LY,  ad-junktli,  adv,  in  connection  with. 

ADJURATION,  ad-jOOr-S'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  adjuring :  the  charge  or  oath  used  in 
adjuring. 

ADJuRE,  ad-jG(3r%  v.t.  to  charge  on  oath 
or  solemnly.  [li.— ad,  to,  juro,  Hitum^ 
to  swear.] 

ADJUST,  ad-jusf ,  v.t.  to  arrange  prop- 
erly :  to  regulate :  to  settle.  [O.  Ir. 
ajouster.  Low  L.  adjuxtare,  to  put  side 
by  side— L.  jtucta,  near :  from  root  jug^ 
seen  in  It^jungo,  to  join,  E.  ToKE.] 

ADJUSTMENT,  ad-just'ment,  n.  arrange- 
ment. 

ADJUTANCY,  ad'joot-ans-i,  n.  the  office 
of  an  adjutant :  assistance. 

ADJUTANT,  ad'joot-ant,  n.  an  officer  who 
assists  the  commanding  officer  of  a  gar- 
rison or  regiment :  a  large  species  of 
stork  or  crane  found  in  India.— Adju^ 
Tant-General,  an  officer  who  performs  i 
similar  duties  for  the  general  of  an  army^ 
[L.  adjuto^^adjuvo — ad,  to,  juvo,  to  as- 
sist.] 

ADJOTATOR,  ad'ja-ts-ter,  n.  [L.  adjuto^ 
to  assist.    See  Agitator,  2.1 

ADMEASUREMENT,  ad-mezb'&r-ment,  n. 
the  same  as  measurement. 

ADMINISTER,  ad-min'is-ter,  v.t  to  act  as 
server  or  minister  in  a  performance  :  to 
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supply:   to  conduct.     [L.   ad,  to,  and 

ItoflOTKB.] 

ADMINISTRATION,  ad-min-is-trS'shon,  n. 
The  act  of  admiaistering :  the  power  or 
party  that  administers. 

ADMINISTRATIVE,  ad-min'ia-tr&>tiv«  addf. 
thai  administers. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  ad-min-is-tr&'tur,  n. 
one  who  manajs^es  or  directs :  he  who 
manages  the  affairs  of  one  dying  without 
making  a  will.^-/em.  Admlnjktka'tbiz. 

— n.  ABMINISrrRA'TOBSHIP. 

ADMIRABLE,  ad'mii^arbl,  a4J(j.  worthy  of 

being  admired.  — ado,  Ai/iobablt.  — ». 

Ad'kirablenbss. 
ADMIRAL,  ad'mir^,  n.  a  naval  officer  of 

the  highest  rank.     [Fr.  amtroZ,  from  Ar. 

amir,  a  lord,  a  chief.] 
ADMIRALTY,  ad'mir-al  ti,  n.  the  board  of 

oommiasioners  for  the  administration  of 

naval  affairs. 
ADMIRATION,  ad-mir-ft'shun,  n.  the  aot 

of  admiring :  (obs.)  wonder. 
ADMIRE,  ad-mir,  v,t  to  have  a  high  opin- 
ion of :  to  love.— adv.  ADMiRiNaLY.  [Fr. 

ttdmirer—lu  ad,  at,  miror,  to  wonder.] 
ADMIRER,  ad-mlr'er,  n.  one  who  admires : 

a  lover 
ADMISSIBLE,  ad-mis'i-bl,  a^'.  that  mav 

be  admitted  or  allowed. — n.  ADMrflSTnn/- 

ITY. 

ADMISSION,  ad-mish'un,  Admittancb,  ad- 
mit ans,  n.  the  act  of  admitting:  leave 
to  enter. 

ADMISSIVE,  ad-mis'iv,  a^j.  having  the 
nature  of  an  admission :  containing  an 
admission  or  acknowledgment.  ''More 
admvisive  than  excusatory." — Lainb. 

ADMIT,  ad-mit',  v.t.  to  allow  to  enter :  to 
let  in  :  to  concede :  to  be  capable  of  :— 
pr.p.  admitting:  pa,p,  admitt'ed.  [L. 
admitto,  -wisaumr-iid,  to,  mittOy  to  allow 

ADMIXTURE,  ak-miks'ttLr,  n.  what  is 
.added  to  the  chief  ingredient  of  a  mix- 
ture. 

ADMONISH,  ad-mon'ish,  v.t,  to  warn :  to 
reprove  mildly.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  mon/ieo^ 
to  put  into  the  mmd,  akin  to  Ger.  m^hr 
nen,  to  remind ;  Or.  menos,  spirit,  mind ; 
Sans,  man,  to  think.] 

ADMONITION,  ad-mon-ish'un,  n.  kind  re- 
proof: counsel:  advice.  Obsolete  form 
in  old  authors,  Admonishment. 

ADMONITORIAL,  ad-mon-i-to'ri-aJ,  ac&'. 
reproving :  admonishing :  having  the 
manner  of  an  admonitor.  '*  Miss  Tox 
....  has  acquired  an  admonitorial 
tone,  and  a  habit  of  improving  passing 
occasions.  *' — Diekena. 

ADMONITORY,  ad-raon'i-tor-i,  ac&'.  con- 
taining admonition. 

ADO,  BrdQlf,  n,  a,  to  do:  bustle;  trouble. 
[Contr.  of  at  do,  a  form  of  the  inf.  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Scandinavian.] 

ADOBE,  a-dob',  n.  sun-baked  brick  used  for 
building  houses  in  New  Mexico,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mexican  border  region. 
(Araer.) 

ADOLESCENCE,  ad-o-lefl'ens,  n.  the  period 
of  youth. 

ADOLESCENT,  ad-o-les'ent,  od^.,  arowing 
to  manhood.  [L.  ad,  to,  and  ofesoo,  to 
grow,  allied  to  alo,  to  nourish.] 

ADONIS,  a-do'nis,  n.  a  kind  of  wig  former- 
ly worn.  "He  puts  on  a  fine  flowing 
€uioni8  or  white  periwig." — Graves, 

ADOPT,  ad-opt',  v,t,  to  choose :  to  take  as 
one*8  own  what  is  another^b,  as  a  child, 
etc.  [L.  adopto—€td,  to,  and  qpfo,  to 
wish  choose.  T 

ADOPTABILITY,  ardopt-a-biri-ti,  n.  the 
state  of  being  adoptable :  the  capability 
of  being  adopted  :  also,  that  which  can 
be  adopted  or  made  use  of.  "  The  seleot 
adoptabilities,  ^-^arlyJe, 

ADOPTABLE,  a-dopVa-ol,  adj,  capable  of, 


fit  for,  or  worthy  of  being  adopted. 
"The  Liturgy  or  adoptable  and  gener- 
allyadopted  set  of  prayers." — Carole. 

ADOPTION,  ad-op'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
adopting ;  the  state  of  being  adopted. 

ADOPTIVE,  ad-opt'iv,  a4j.  that  adopts  or 
is  adopted. 

ADORABLE,  ad-Or^a-bl,  acfj,  worthy  of  be- 
ing adored. — adv.  Ador'ablt. — n.  Aix>b'- 

ABLBNBSS. 

ADORATION,  ad-Or^'shan,  n.  divine  wor- 
ship •  homi^. 

ADORATORY,  a-dOr  a^to-ri,  n.  a  place  of 
worship  :  a  church  or  chapel.    SmUhey, 

ADORE,  ad'flr'.  v,t,  to  worship,  to  love  in- 
tensely.— adv,  Ador^ikglt.  [L.  ad,  to, 
oro,  to  speak,  to  pray.    See  Oracle.] 

ADORER,  ad -Or  er,  n.  one  who-  adores :  a 
lover. 

ADORN,  ad  -orn' ,  v.  L  to  deck  or  dress.  Also 
obsolete  form  of  paja.  Adornbd.  [L. 
ad,  to,  omo,  to  deck :  ^ms.  vama,  color.] 

ADORNMENT,  ad-orn'ment,  n.  ornament : 
decoration. 

ADOWN,  a-down',  adv.  and  jpr^.  down. 
fA.S.  of-dime—of,  from,  dun^  a  hill.  See 
Down,  a  bank.1 

ADRIFT,  a-drift ,  ad^j,  or  adu,  floating  as 
driven  (by  the  wind) ;  moving  at  ran- 
dom. [Lit.  "on  drift,"  a  representing 
A.S.  071,  on.    See  Drift.] 

ADROIT,  a-droit',  cuHj,  dexterous,  skillful. 
—adv.  Adroitly,  Mroitli. — a.Adroit'- 
NESS.  [Fr.  d,  droit,  right — L.  directus, 
straight.    See  DmscT.] 

ADSCmTIOUS,  ad-sit-ish'us,  ac^.,  added 
or  assumed :  additionaL  [L.  adscisoo, 
••scitum,  to  take  or  assume — ad,  to,  sciacOf 
to  inquire — sdo,  to  know.] 

ADSIQNIFICATION,  ad'sig-nif-i-karshun, 
n.  an  additional  signification.  "And  in 
this  opinion  (vie.  that  there  is  no  adsig- 
nification  of  manner  or  time  in  that 
which  is  called  the  indicative  mood,  no 
adsignifioation  of  time  in  that  which  is 
called  the  present  participle)  I  am  nei- 
.thernew  nor  singular." — Home  Tooke, 

ADULATION,  ad-u-la'shun,  n.  fawning: 
flattery.  [L.  adulor,  adulatiis,  to  fawn 
upon.} 

ADULATORY,  ad'a-la-tor-i,  aclj.  flattering. 

ADULT,  ad-ult',  adj\,  groivn  :  mature. — n. 
a  grrown-up  person.  [L.  adtdtus^-adO' 
Irseo,  to  grow.    See  Adolescent.] 

ADULTERATE,  ad-ult'er-at,  v.t.  to  cor- 
rupt :  to  malce  impure  (by  mixing).  [L. 
€u£tUtero-—ad,  to,  alter,  other;  as  if, to 
make  other  than  genuine.] 

ADULTERATION,  ad-ult-er-ft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  adulterating:  the  state  of  being 
adulterated.  * 

ADULTERER,  ad-ult'er-er,  n.  a  man  guilty 
of  adultery.— /sm.  Adult'erbbs. 

ADULTERINE,  ad-ult'er-in,  adfj.  resulting 
from  adultery:  spurious. — n.  the  o£ 
spring  of  adultery. 

ADULTEROUS,  ad-ult'er-us,  acf^  guilty  of 
adultery. 

ADULTEJrY,  ad-ult'er-i,  n.  violation  of  the 
marriage-bed.    [See  Adui/terate.] 

ADUMBRATE,  ad-umbr'fit  or  adS  v.t.  to 
give  a  t&mt  shadow  of :  to  exhibit  imper- 
fectly.— n.  Adumbra'tiok.  [L.  ad,  to, 
umbra^  a  shadow,] 

ADUSK,  ardusk',  aq/.  or  adv.  in  the  dusk 
or  twilight :  dark.  "  To  die  and  leave 
the  world  adiisX;.**— JS.  B,  Browning. 
^tare.) 

ADVANCE,  ad-vans^,  v.t  to  put  forward, 
or  to  the  van :  to  promote  to  a  higher 
office  :  to  enoourafle  the  progress  of:  to 
propose  :  to  supply  beforehand. — v.i,  to 
move  or  go  forwara :  to  make  progress : 
to  rise  in  rank. — n.  progress:  improve- 
ment: a  giving  beforehand.— b?  a]>- 
TAMCI,  beforehand.  Advahced  fbmalb. 
a  woman  who  claims  the  rights  ana 


privileges  of  men  aa  to  voting,  eto.  Now 
fallen  into  disuse.  (Amer.)  [Fr.otxmoer 
— Prov.  avant,  dbana,  before — It.  db  ante, 
from  before^ 

ADVANCEMENT,  ad-vans'ment,  n.  pro- 
motion :  improvement :  payment  of 
moneyin  advance. 

ADVANTAGE,  ad-vant'fij,  n.  superiority 
over  another:  gain  or  beneflt. — v.t.  to 
benefit  or  profit.  [Fr.  avantage^  It. 
vantaggio—¥r.  avani,  before.    See  Ai>> 

TANGE.J 

ADVANTAGEOUS,  ad-vant-fi'jus,  ady.  of 
advantage :      useful. — adv.     Advanta'- 

QEOUSLT. — n.  ADVAin*A'GBOUBME8S. 

ADVENT,  ad' vent,  n.,  a  coming  or  arru 
vol:  the  first  or  the  second  coming  of 
Christ :  the  four  weeks  before  Christmas. 
[L.  adventu»—ad,  to,  venio^  to  come.] 

ADVENTITIOUS,  ad-vent-ish'us,  adlj\  acd- 
dental :  foreign.— adr.  Advbnti'tioitbly. 
rSee  Advent  1 

ADVENTUALJ  ad-vent'tl-al,  adj.  relatmg 
to  Advent. 

ADVENTURE,  ad-venf (kr,  n.  a  risk  or 
chance:  a  remarkable  incident:  an  en- 
terprise.— v.i.  to  attempt  or  dare. — v.t. 
to  risk  or  haxard.  [O.  Fr.— L.  ndventv^ 
rue,  about  to  come  or  happen,  fut.p.  of 
advenio.    See  Advent.] 

ADVENTUEtER,  ad-venfflr^r,  n.  one  who 
engages  in  hazardous  enterprises.— /em. 
Advent'uress. 

ADVENTUROUS,  ad  venf  flr-ua.  Adven- 
turesome, ad-vent'Qr-sum,  a^,  enter- 
priung.  --adv.  Advxnt'uboublt. — n.  Ad- 
vent'ubousnbss. 

ADVERB,  adVerb,  n.  a  word  added  to  a 
verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb  to  ex- 
press some  modification  of  the  meaning 
or  an  accompanying  circumstance.  [L. 
adverhium — ad,  to,  verbum,  a  word.  It 
is  so  called,  not  because  it  is  added  to  a 
verb,  but  because  it  is  a  word  (verbum) 
joined  to,  or  gapptemental  of,  oth^ 
words.] 

ADVERBIAL,  ad-verb'i-al,  ac(f.  pertaining 
to  an  adverb. — adv.  ADVEBKlAliLT. 

ADVERBIALIZE,  ad-verb'i-al-i2,  v.t.  to 
give  the  form  or  force  of  an  adverb  to : 
to  use  as  an  adverb. 

ADVERSARY,  ad'vers-ar-i,  n.  an  oppo- 
nent :  an  enemy. — Thb  Advkbsart, 
Satan.    [L.  adversanus.   See  Advkbsb.] 

ADVERSATIVE,  ad-vers'a-tiv,  w^'.  denot- 
ing opposition,  contrariety,  or  variety. 
[See  Adverse.] 

ADVERSE,  ad'vers,  oe^*.  acting  in  a  con- 
trary direction :  opposed  to  :  unfortu- 
nate.— adv.  Ad'vebsely. — n.  Ad'vebsb- 
NBSS.  [L.  adversus — ad,  to,  and  verio, 
versum,  to  turn.] 

ADVERSITY,  ad-vere'i-ti,  tu  adverse  cir- 
cumstances :  affliction :  misfortune. 

ADVERT,  ad-vert',  v.i.  (used  with  to)  to 
turn  the  mind  (to) :  to  regard  or  ob- 
serve.[L.  ad,  to,  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

ADVERTENCnB,  ad-vert'ens,  ADVERT- 
ENCY, ad-vert'en-si,  n.  attention  to: 
heedfulness :  regard. 

ADVERTISE,  ad-vert-Ir'  or  ad'-,  v.t,  to 
torn  attention  to:  to  inform:  to  give 
public  notice  of.    [Fr.,  from  L.    See  Ad- 

VEBT.] 

ADVERTISEMENT,  ad-verf  is-ment  or  ad- 
vert-is'ment,  n.  the  act  of  advertising  or 
maJdng  known:  a  public  notice  in  a 
newspaper  or  pwiodicaL 

ADVERTISER,  ad-vert-le'er,  n.  one  who 
advertises :  a  paper  in  which  advertise- 
ments are  published. 

ADVICE,  ad-vis',  n.  counsel :  in  pi.  hitelli- 
gence.  [O.  Fr.  advis,  Fr.  avw— L.  ad 
visum,  according  to  what  is  seen  or 
seems  best  I 

ADVISABLE,  ad-vle'a-bl,  ac{;.  that  maybe 
advised  or  recommended :  prudent :  «s* 
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AFFRIGHT 


pediMit.— cuk).  Advib'ablt.— fw.  Adtib- 

ABD/lTY,  ADVIB'ABUDIBSS. 

ADVISE,  ad-viz',  o.^.  to  give  advice  or 
oounsel  to  :  to  inform. — v.i,  ( —  with)  to 
consult :  pr,p,  sAyJs'ing :  pa,p.  advised'. 
[O.  Fr.  cMviaer,  from  oavw  or  avia.  See 
Abvicb.] 

ADVISE,  ad-vize'v  v,i*  to  consider :  to  take 
&,dvice     rObfi ) 

ADVISED,  ad-vlzd',  cu^.  deliberate :  cau- 
tious.— adv.  Advib'bdly. — it.  Aovisbd- 
MBSB,  ad-viz'ed-nes,  deliberate  considera- 
tion :  prudent  procedure. 

ADVISEMENT,  ad-vlz'ment,  n.  same  as 
advice  (Old  English). 

ADVISER,  ad-vlrer,  n.  one  who  advises  or 
gives  advice. 

ADVOCACY,  ad'vo-karsi,  n.  a  pleading 
for:  defence.    [See Adyooatb.! 

ADVOCATE,  adVo-kfit,  n.  one  who  pleads 
the  cause  of  another  esp.  in  a  court  of 
law. — vJt,  to  plead  in  favor  of.^-n. 
Adyooa/tion.  (L.  advoaattu  —  advooo, 
-atum — adj  to,  voco,  to  call:  to  call  in 
(another  to  help,  as  in  a  lawsuit  or  in 
sickness).] 

ADVOWEBy  ad-vou'er,  n.  the  owner  of  an 
advowson  :  a  patron.    [See  AiyYOWBON.l 

ADVOWSON,  ad-vow'zun,  71.  the  right  of 
patronage  or  presentation  to  a  church 
Denefioe.  [O.  Fr. — ^Low  L.  advoooHo, 
right  of  the  patron — ^L.  odvoootos,  a 
patron.] 

ADZ,  ADZE,  adz,  n.  a  carpenter's  tool  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  arched  blade  with  its 
edge  at  right  angles  to  the  handle.  [A.S. 
adescL] 

iEDILE,  S'dll,  n.    See  Edilb. 

MDOSOhOQYy  e-de-oro-ji),  n.  that  part  of 
medical  science  which  treats  of  the  or- 
gans of  generation  :  also,  a  treatise  on 
or  account  of  the  organs  of  generation. 
[Or.  aidoia^  the  privy  parts,  and  logos,  a 
discourse.  J 

iBGIS,  e'jisy  n.  (orig.)  a  shield  given  by 
Jupiter  to  Minerva :  anything  that  pro- 
tects.    |1j. — Gr.  atgru.] 

.£arrHOGNATH^>gi-thog'na-th6,n.j>7. 
in  Huxle^s  classification  of  birds,  drawn 
from  their  osseous  structure,  a  suborder 
of  CarinataB,  having  the  bones  of  the 
palate  disposed  as  m  the  sparrow  and 
other  passeriDe  birds.  [Gh:'.  aigithoSf  a 
RMirrow,  and  otia^Aos,  the  jaw.] 

.aiGITHOONATHODB,  S^-thog'na-thus, 
CK^'.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  ^githog- 
nathsB. 

^NELD,  S'nS'id,  n.  an  epic  poem  written 
by  VirgO,  the  hero  of  which  is  JEhieaa, 
[L.  JEneia^  -Hdos.] 

MOLIAN,  S-5li-an,  cuU,  pertaining  to  or 
acted  on  by  the  wind,  l^ohis,  the  god 
of  the  wincGsJ 

iESOLOTROPIC,  €-ol-o-trop'ik,  ady.  anplied 
to  bodies  unequally  elastic  in  different 
directions :  opposed  to  i$otropic.  Sir  W, 
ITiompmm,  [Or.  cUoloSt  changeful,  and 
trovi,  a  turning.^ 

JDON,  e'on,  fk  a  period  of  time,an  age  or  one 
of  a  series  of  ages,  eternity.    [Ghr.  aUHu] 

ABHATB,  S'eivftt,  v,t  to  put  air  into :  to 
supply  with  carbonic  aoid.    [L.  €t&r,  air.] 

AERATION,  firer-fi'shun,  n.  exposure  to 
the  air. 

AiePTAT.^  f^r'i-aU  ad^\  belonging  to  the 
air:  inhabiting  or  existing  in  the  air: 
elevated,  lofty. 

AERIE,  ft'ri  or  6'ri,  n.    See  Eyby. 

AERIFOBM,  ft'er4-form,  adfif.  having  the 
form  or  nature  of  air  or  gas.  [L.  o/ltr 
and  forma.2 

AEBOXLINOSCOPE,  ft«F-<^kbii'd-«k<Sp,  fk 
an  apparatus  constructed  to  show  the 
dirsction  of  the  wind  in  connection  with 
the  barometric  pressure.  [G(r.  oA*,  air, 
UM,  to  bend  or  inaUne^  and  tkopba,  I 
view.] 


AEROLrnS,  ff'er-o-llt,  n.  a  meteoric  stone. 

[Gr.  aSr,  air,  Uihoay  a  stone.] 

AEROMETER,  S-er-om'e-ter,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  density  of  air 
and  gases.    [Gr.  air,  and  Mbter.] 

AERONAUT,  ft'eivo-nawt,  n.  one  who  as- 
cends in  a  baUoon.  [Gr.  aSr,  air,  Tumt&St 
sailor.] 

AERONAUTICS,  fl-er-o-nawt'iks,  n.  the 
science  or  art  of  navigating  the  air  in 
balloons. 

.^IROSE,  6'rSs,  adj.  having  the  nature  of 
or  resembling  copper  or  orass:  coppery. 
{h  cerosuSf  containing  brass  or  copper.] 

AEROSEDERITE,  fi-er-0-sid'er-it,  n.  an  iron 
meteorite.  [Gr.  aJr,  air,  and  aidSroa,  iron.] 

AEROSEDEROLITE,  Srer-O-sid'er-o-lIt,  n. 
a  meteor  containing  both  stone  and  iron. 
[Gr.  a&r,  air,  aidSroaf  iron,  and  ZiYftos,  a 
stone.] 

AEEKOSTATICSt  ft-er-o-stafiks,  n.  the 
science  of  Ae  eqmlHirium  of  air  or  of 
elastic  fluids ;  the  science  of  raising  and 
guiding  balloons.  {Gr.  aSr^  air,  atatHcoa, 
relating  to  equilibnunu    See  Statics.] 

AEROSTATION,  £-er-0-st(i'shun,  n.  the  art 
of  raising  and  guiding  baUoons. 

.ffiSTHEMATOLOGY,  es*the-ma-tol'o-ji,  n. 
the  doctrine  of  the  senses,  or  the  api>a- 
ratus  of  the  senses :  that  part  of  physio- 
logical anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
senses.  Dungliaon,  [Gr.  aiathJSmaf  a  per- 
ception, and  logoa^  discourse.] 

.ZBSTHESIOLOGT,  Ss-thSHsi^ro-ji,  n.  the 
doctrine  or  branch  of  knowledge  con- 
cerned with  the  sensations.  Dungliaon, 
[Gr.  aiathSaia,  perception,  and  logoa,  dis- 
course.] 

.^EBSTHESODIC,  Ss-th8-sod'ik,  adif.  capable 
of  conducting  sensation :  said  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  can  con- 
vey sensory  impressions  to  the  sensorium 
though  itself  insensible.  FGr.  aiathgaia, 
sensation,  and  hodoa,  a  path.] 

iBSTHETE,  Ss'thgt,  n.  one  devoted  to 
the  principles  or  doctrines  of  aasthetics : 
specifically  applied  in  a  serai-contemptu- 
ous way  to  one  who  carries  the  cultivar 
tion  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  to  a 
ridiculous  extent. 

AESTHETIC,  Ss-thet'ik,  JSarmniOAL,  Ss- 
thefik-al,  adj,  pertaining  to  sBsthetics. — 

ado.  JEenPHBlflCALLYm 

.^ESTHETICS,  Ss-thct'iks,  n.  the  feeling  of 
beauty  in  objects,  the  science  of  taste : 
the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts.  [Gr. 
aiaiMtikoSf  perceptive — aiathanamat,  to 
feel  or  perceive.] 

AFAR,  a-far',  adv.,  at  a.  far  distance.  [Pfx* 
a,  and  Fab.] 

AFFABLE,  arfiBrbl,  adj,  condescending: 
easy  to  speak  tc^^v.  Af'fably.— ««. 
Atfabil'ity,    AiKfablenbss.      [Fr.— L. 
^o&tZis — affari,  to  speak  to — ad,  to,  and 
"^rt,  to  spc^.] 

~*AIR,  af-f&r',  n.,  that  which  is  to  be 
done :  business :  an  engagement  or  bat- 
tle of  minor  importance  :—:pL  transact 
tions  in  general :  public  concerns.  [Fr. 
affaire,  O.  Fr.  afaire-<L  and  /twrs— L. 
ad,  and /oeer  ,  to  do.    Cf.  E.  Ado.] 

AFFECT,  af-fekf,  v,t,,  to  act  upon:  to 
produce  a  change  upon :  to  move  the 
leeliogs.  [L.  affieio,  affeetum^-'Od,  to, 
faeio,  to  do.] 

AFFECT,  af-fekf ,  v.t  to  strive  after :  to 
make  a  show  or  pretence  of :  to  love : 
(B.)  to  pay  court  to.— «.?.  to  be  inclined 
to:  to  prefer.  (Obs.)  [L.  affecto,  freq. 
of  gfftcio.    See  Affbctt  above  ] 

AFFECTATION,  af-fekt-rshun,  n.  a  striv- 
ing after  or  an  attempt  to  assume  what 
is  not  natural  or  real :  prefcenoe. 

AFFBCrrED,  af-fakt'ed,  <uy,  touched  with 
a  feeling  (either  for  or  against) :  full  of 
affectation :  feigned.— adv.  AxWEOJfVDvr. 

AFFBOT'SDmSB. 
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AFFBCTINO,  af-fekt'in^,  ady.  having 
power  to  move  the  passions :  pathetic. — 

adv.  AFFBCT'lNaLY. 

AFFECTION,  af-fek'shun,  n.  kindness  or 
love :  attachment :  an  attribue  or  prop- 
erty.    [L.  See  Affbot.I 

AFFECTIONATE,  af-fershun-At,  aeH.  full 
of  affection :  loving. — ado.  Affecttiou- 

ATBLY. — n.  AFFKC^TIONATEyBSS. 

AFFECnONED,  af-fek'shund,  a^j.  (B.) 
disposed. 

AFFERENT,  af  fer-ent,  o^;.  (anat.)  bHng- 
ing  to,  applied  to  the  nerves  that  conveY 
sensations  to  the  nerve  centres.  [L.  a/- 
^erena--<id,  to,  aadfero,  to  carry.]' 
^FIANCE,  af-fTans,  n.,  faith  pledged  to.* 
marriage  contract :  trust. — v.v.  to  pledfio 
faith :  to  betzoth.  [O.  Fr.  affUmb^  It. 
affldanza,  confidence— L.  cut,  to,  ndea, 
faith.] 

AFFIDAVIT,  af  fi-da'vit,  n.  a  written  dec- 
laration on[oatK  fLow  L.  affidavit,  8d 
pers.  sing,  pierf.  of  u  ^do,  to  pledge  one's 
&th.] 

AFFTTiiATE,  af-fil'i««t,  v.t.  to  receive  into 
a  family  as  a  aon,  or  into  a  society  as  a 
member.    [L.  ad,  to,  JUiua,  a  son.] 

AFFILIATION,  af-fil-i-ft'shun,  n.  act  of 
receiving  into  a  family  or  society  as  a 
member:  {law)  the  assignment  of  an 
illegitimate  child  to  its  father. 

AFFlNmON,  af-fl-ni'shon,  n.  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  affined :  mental  affinity 
or  attraction.    (Rare.) 

AFFINITT,  af-fln'i-ti,  n.  nearness  of  kin, 
agreement,  or  resemblance :  relationship 
by  marria^,  opposed  to  consanguinity  or 
relationship  by  olood :  (chem.)  the  pecul- 
iar attraction  oetween  the  atoms  of  two 
simple  substances  that  makes  them  com- 
bine to  form  a  compound.  [L.  afflnitaa 
— affinia,  neighboring  —  ad,  at,  ftnia, 
boundary.] 

AFFIRM,  af-ferm',  v.t.  to  assert  confident- 
ly or  positively.  [L.  afflrmo^^adtftrmua, 
firm.    See  Fmic] 

AFFIRM  ABLE,  af-ferm'a-bl,  addf.  that  may 
be  affirmed. — n.  AwFlBMfAHiT. 

AFFIRMATION,  af-fer-mfi'shun,  n.  act  of 
asserting :  that  which  is  affirmed  :  a  sol- 
emn dedajration. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  af-ferm'at-iv,  ad^\  or  n. 
that  affirms  or  assorts. — euiv.   AFFmat^ 

ATIYELY. 

AFFIX,  af-fiks",  v.t,  to  fix  to:  to  add :  to 

attach.    [L.  affigo,  -ftxfuimf'-ad^  to,  flgo, 

to  fix.    See  Fez.] 

AFFIX,  af  fiks,  n.  a  syllable  or  letter  put  to 

the  end  of  a  word,  called  also  Postfix, 

AFFLATUS,  af-fl£'tus,  n.  inspiration.  [See 

Inflation  1 
AFFLICT,  af-flikf ,  v.t.  to  give  continued 

pain,  distress,  or  grief.*7pa.i>.  afllicted^ 

beaten  down.   (Obs.)   [L.  ad,  to,  Jiigo,  to 

dash — ^to  the  ground.] 
AFFLICTION,  af-flik'shun,  n.  distress  or 

its  cause. 
AFFLICTIVE,  al-flikf  iv,  adj.  causing  dis- 

tress 
AFFLUENCE,  afflOO-ens,  n.  abundance: 

wealth. 
AFFLUENT,  afflOO-ent,  adj.  abounding: 

wealthy. — n.  a  stream  flowing  into   a 

river  or  lake.    [L.  affluo^Hid,  to,  Jluo,  to 

fiowj 
AFFORD,  af-fOrd',  v.t.  to  yield  or  produce  ^ 

to  be  able  to  sell  or  to  expend.    [M.  E. 

aforthen,  from  A.S.  geforthian  or  for- 

thian,  to  further  or  cause  to  come  forth.] 
AFFRAT,  af-frft',  n.  aflght  causing  cUarm  : 

a  brawL    [Fr.  affrayer,  to  frighten  ;  O. 

Fr.  eafraSr,  to  freeze  with  terror— Low  Li 

exfrigidare,  to  chilL    See  FBion>.1 
AFFRIGHT,  af-frlt',  v.t.,   to  frighten.-^ 

n.  sudden  fear«    [A.8.   itfifrhtan*    8m 

FbiohtJ 
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AFFRONT,  af-frunt',  vJ,  to  meet  front  to 
front :  to  insult  openly. — n.  contemptu- 
ous treatment.  [Fr.  affronter — ^L.  ad, 
to^  front-,  the  forehead.] 

AFFUSION,  af-fa'zhun,  n.  the  act  of  pour- 
ing  upon  or  sprinkling.  [L.  aa,  to, 
fundo,  fusum,  to  pour.] 

AFIELD,  a-feld',  adv,  to,  in,  or  on  the 
field. 

AfTiOAT,  a-flOt%  adv.  or  ocf/.  floating :  at 
sea :  unfixed. 

AFLOW,  arflo',  ady,  or  adv.  in  a  loose, 
waving  state  :  flowing.  "  With  gray 
hair  aflow,^* — Whittier,    (Rare.) 

AFOOT,  a-foot',  adv.,  on  foot. 

AFORE,  a-fOr',  prep,  (ohs.)  before. 

AFOREHAND,  a-fOr^and,  odt?.  before  the 
regidar  time  of  accomplishment :  in  ad- 
vance 

AFORESAID,  i^fOr'sed,  adfj.,  said  or 
named  before. 

AFORETDiE,  a-fCr'tIm,  adv.,  in  former  or 
past  times. 

AFRAID,  a-frfid',  a<y.  struck  with  fear: 
timid.     pB*rom  root  of  AFFRAY.] 

AFHESH,  a-f resh',  adv.  anew,  [a,  on,  and 
Fresh.1 

AFRICANDER,  af  rlk-an-der,  n.  a  native 
of  Gape  Colony  or  the  neighboring  re- 
gions Dorn  of  white  parents. 

AFRICANIZE,  afrik-an-ize,  v.t.  to  place 
under  the  control  of  African  negroes. 
(Amer.) 

AJFT,  aft,  a<y.  or  adt?.  behind :  near  or  tow- 
ards the  stern  of  a  vessel.  [AS.  ceft, 
wtdch  is  short  for  OBfter.} 

AFTER,  af  t'er,  ad^j.  behina  in  place  :  later 
in  time :  more  toward  the  stern  of  a  ves- 
sel.—^ep.  behind,  in  place:  later,  in 
time :  following,  in  search  of :  in  imitar 
tion  of :  in  proportion  to  :  concerning. — 
adv.  subsequently :  afterward.  [AS. 
cefter,  corap.  of  a/,  or  of,  the  primary 
meaning  being  more  off,  further  away ; 
'ter  OS  a  comparative  affix  is  seen  iaLu 
al'ter,  E.  o-ther.    See  Of.] 

AFTERACT,  aft'er-akt,  n.  an  act  after  or 
subsequent  to  another. 

AFTERBIRTH,  aft'er-berth,  n.  the  plar 
centa  and  membranes  which  are  expelled 
from  the  womb  after  the  birth. 

AFTERCLAP,  aft'er-klap,  n.  an  additional 
and  generally  unjust  demand,  beyond 
the  bargain  originally  made.    (Amer.) 

AFTERCROP,  aft'er-krop,  n.,  a  crop  com- 
ing a/^er  the  first  in  the  same  year. 

AFTER-DINNER,  aft'er-din-er,  adj.  hap- 
pening or  done  after  dinner;  as,  an 
after-dinner  speech :  sometimes  used 
substantively  "  An  after-dinner^ 8  t^i^ J* 
^-Tennyeon. 

In  after-dinner  talk 
▲oroas  the  walnuts  and  the  wine.— 21mnyiofi. 

AFTERMATH,  aft'er-math,  n.  a  second 
crop  of  grass.    [See  Mow,  Mea]X)W.] 

AFTERMOST,  aft^er-mOst,  adj.  hindmost. 
rA.S.  aeftemeet ;  Goth,  af-twma,  -tumxi, 
being  equiv.  to  L.  -tumvs  in  op-tumue, 
best.  Goth,  has  also  af-tumr%8t9^A.B. 
oef-temrest,  which  is  thus  a  double  supers 
lative.  In  aftermost,  r  is  intrusive  and 
-most  is  not  the  adv.  m^et.'] 

AFTERNIGHT,  aft'er-nit,  adv.  in  the 
evening.    (Amer.) 

AFTERNOON,  aft'er-nOSn,  n.  the  time  be- 
tween noon  and  evening. 

AFTERPIECE,  aft'er-p^s,  n.  a  farce  or 
other   minor  piece   performed  after  a 

AFTERr-SHAFT,  aft'er-shaft,  n.  in  omith. 
a  supplementary  or  accessory  shaft  fur- 
uishea  with  barbs  or  fibres,  given  off  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  shaft  and 
quill  of  most  feathers  except  those  of  the 
wings  and  tail. 

AFTERWARD,  aft'er-ward,  Aftebwabds, 
aft'er-wardz,  adv,  in  after-time:  later: 


subsequently.  [AS.  c^er,  and  weard, 
towards,  in  direction  of.] 

AGA,  ft'ga,  n.  a  Turkish  commander  or 
chief  officer.  [Turk,  agha,  Pers.  ak, 
aha,  a  lord.] 

AGAIN,  a-gen'y  adv.  once  more :  in  re- 
turn :  back.  [AS.  on-gean,  again,  oppo- 
site ;  Ger.  ent-gegen.]  Also  pronounced 
a-gftn',  at  least  m  poetry,  as  evidenced 
by  following  passages. 

When  fihe  was  eased  of  her  pain. 

Came  the  good  lord  Athelstane, 

When  her  ladyship  married  o^ain.— 2%acfesray. 

O  that  *twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  trae  love 

Bound  me  once  <»oain/—TBnnif9(m. 

AGAINST,  arg^enst',  prep,  opposite  to: 
in  opposition  to :  in  provision  for. 
[Formed  from  again,  as  whilst  from 
whUe.] 

AGAPE,  a-gftp',  ad^J.  or  adv.  gaping  from 
wonder,  expectation,  or  attention.  [Lit. 
"  on  gape,"  from  prefix  a  (for  A.S.  on, 
on),  and  Gafe.] 

AGATE,  ag'&t,  n.  a  precious  stone  com- 
posed of  layers  of  q^uartz,  of  different 
tints.  FGr.  achatis,  said  to  be  so  called  be- 
cause nrst  found  near  the  river  Achates 
in  Sicily.] 

AGE,  fij,  n.  the  ordinary  length  of  human 
life:  the  time  during  which  a  person 
or  thing  has  lived  or  existed :  mature 
years :  le^l  maturity  (at  21  years) :  a 
period  of  time :  a  generation  oi  men :  a 
century. — v.t.  to  grow  old  :—pr.p.  fig'ing; 
pa.p.  aged.  [Fr.  dge,  O.  Fr.  edage — L. 
cetas=^d  L.  cevitas — ^L.  cevum,  age ; 
cog.  with  E.  EvBR.] 

AGED,  fij'ed,  adj.  advanced  in  age :  hav- 
ing a  certain  age. — n.pl.  old  people. 

AGEING,  fij'ing,  n.  in  calico-printing,  a 
process  during  which  the  color  pre- 
viously deposited  on  the  outside  of  the 
fibi*e  gradually  penetrates  it  and  becomes 
more  firmly  attached. 

AGENCY,  ajens-i.  n.  the  office  or  business : 
operation  or  action  of  an  agent. 

AGENDA,  aj-end'a,  n.,  things  to  be  done : 
a  memorandum-book :  a  ritual.  [L. 
agendus,  fut.  p.  pass,  of  ago,  to  do.] 

AGENT,  fij'ent,  n.  a  person  or  thing  that 
acts  or  exerts  power :  one  intrusted  with 
the  business  of  another.  [L.  ago,  to  do. 
See  AoT.l 

AGGLOMERATE,  ag-glom'er-&t,  v.t.  to 
make  into  a  ball :  to  collect  into  a  mass. 
— v.i.  to  grow  into  a  mass 


.    [L. 
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glomtis, 
gUymeris,  a  balL    See  Clew,  Gix)bb.] 

AGGLOMERATION,  ag-glom-er-ft'shun,  n. 
a  growing  or  heaping  together  :  a  mass. 

AGGLUTINATE,  ag-elWt'in-ftt,  v.t  to 
cause  to  adhere  by  glue  or  cement.  PL. 
aggluiino—ad,  to,  gluten,  glue.  See 
GlueJ 

AGGLUTINATION,  ag-gl55t-in-&'shun,  n. 
the  act  of  uniting,  as  by  glue :  adhesion 
of  parts. 

AGGLUTINATIVE,  ag.glo5t'in-6t-iv,  acU. 
tending  to  or  having  power  to  cause  ad- 
hesion. 

AGGRANDIZE,  ag'grand-Iz,  v.t,  to  make 
great  or  lGa*ger :  to  make  greater  in 
power,  rank,  or  honor.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ad, 
to,  and  grandis,  large.] 

AGGRANDIZEMENT,  ag-grand-Iz'ment,7t. 
act  of  aggrandizing :  stete  of  being  ag^ 
grandiz^. 

AGGRAVATE,  ag'grav-fit,  v.t  to  make 
worse :  to  prov&e.  [L.  ad,  to,  gravis, 
heavy.    See  Gbavb.] 

AGGRAVATION,  ag-grav-41'shun,  n.  a 
making  worse:  any  quality  or  circum- 
stance which  makes  a  thing  worse. 

AGGREGATE,  ag^greg-ftt,  v.t.  to  collect 
into  a  mass :  to  accumulate.  [L.  aggrego, 
-atum,  to  brinjg'  together,  as  a  flo&— ad, 
to,  grex,  gregis,  a  flock.] 


AGGREGATE,  ag'greg-fi.t,  adfj.  formed  of 
pajTts  taken  together. — n,  the  sum  total 

— <ldv.  Aa'aRBGATSLT. 

AGGREGATION,  ag-greg-&'shun,  n.  act  of 
aggregating:  state  of  being  collected  to- 
gether :  an  aggregate. 

AGGRESSION,  a€^gresh'un,  n.  first  act  of 
hostility  or  iniury.  {h.  aggredior,-gre8sus 
— ad,  to,  graaior,  to  step.] 

AGGRESSIVE,  ag-gres'iv,  acfj.  making  the 
first  attack. — n.  AooBESS'iyENESS. 

AGGRESSOR,  ag-gres'ur,  n.  one  who  at- 
tacks first. 

AGGRIEVE,  ag-grev',  v.t.  to  press  heavUp 
tmon :  to  pain  or  injure.  [O.  Fr.  agrever, 
^.  agraviar—h.  ad,  to,  and  gravis, 
heavy.    See  Grief,  Gribyb.] 

AGHAST,  a-gast',  a^\  stupefied  with  hor- 
ror. [Properly  agaist ;  M.  E.  a^asten,  to 
terrify ;  A.S.  mtens.  pfx.  a,  and  gcestan, 
to  terrify.  The  primary  notion  of  the 
root  gcBS-  (Goth,  gais-)  is  to  fix,  stick; 
to  root  to  the  spot  with  terror.  See 
Gaze.] 

AGILE,  aj'il,  a4jlj.,  active:  nimble.  [L. 
cunli^—ago,  to  do  or  act.1 

AGILITY,  aj-iri-ti,  ft.  quickness  of  motion: 
nimbleness. 

AGIO,  a'ji-o,  n.  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween metallic  and  paper  money:  dis- 
count. [It.  aggio,  agio,  rate  of  exchange, 
same  as  agio,  ease,  convenience.] 

AGITATE,  aj'i-tat,  v.t.  to  keep  moving :  to 
stir  violently:  to  discuss.  [L.  agito, 
freq.  of  ago,  to  put  in  motion.  See 
Acnr.l 

AGITATION,  aj-i-ta'shim,  n.  commotion: 
perturbation  of  mind :  discussion. 

AGITATOR,  aj'i-tfit'ur,  n.  1,  one  who  ex- 
cites public  commotion :  2,  a  name  given 
to  certain  officers  in  the  time  of  &om- 
well  appointed  by  the  army  to  manage 
their  concerns.  There  were  two  from 
each  regiment,  fin  this  sense  the  proper 
spelling  is  probably  Adfjutator,  meaning 
not  one  who  agitates  but  one  who 
assists.]  **They  proceeded  from  those 
elective  tribunes  called  agitators,  who 
had  been  estabUshed  in  every  regiment 
to  superintend  the  interests  of  tb-^  army." 
— Hculam. 

AGLOW,  argl5',  ady.  very  warm :  red-hot. 
rSee  Gloiv  1 

AGMATOLOGY,  ag-martol'o-ji,  n.  in  surg. 
that  department  of  the  science  whi<dk 
treats  of  fractures;  also,  a  treatise  on 
fractures.  [Gr.  agma,  agmatos,  a  frac- 
ture, and  logos,  a  discourse.]^ 

AGMINATE,  ag^min-^t,  AGMINATED, 
ag^min-ftt-ed,  adj.  crowded:  closely 
packed:  specifically  applied  in  anat.  to 
certain  glands  or  f oUicles  in  the  small 
intestine.  Called  also  Peyer^s  Glands. 
JXi.  agmen,  agminis,  a  crowd,  a  "band.] 

AGNATE,  ag'n&t,  adj.  related  on  the 
father's  side:  aJlied. — n.  a  relation  by 
the  father's  side.  [L. — ad,  to,  ntxsoor,  to 
be  born.    See  Coonatb.] 

AGNOSTIC,  ag-nos'tik,  n.  one  who  holds 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  super- 
natural.— n.  AoNOS'Ticisif.  [a,  priva- 
tive, and  Gr.  gnJ6stikos,  good  at  knowing. 
See  GNoencj 

AGO,  a-^',  AGONE,  argon',  adv.,  gone : 
past :  smce.  [Pa.p.  of  A.S.  agan,  to  pass 
away — ^inten.  pfx.  a,  and  gan,  to  go.t 

AGOG,  a-gog',  a4j.  or  adv.  eager.  [Ety. 
doubtful.] 

AGOING,  Srga'ing,  adv.,  going  on:  current. 

AGKDNIZE,  ag^o-nlz,  v.t  to  struggle,  suffer 
agony. 

AGONIZING,  ag^O-nfiE-ing,  adj.  causing 
ogo^V' — odv.  Aa'omzmGLT. 

AGONY,  ag'o-ni,  n.  a  violent  citruggle: 
extreme  suffering.    [Or. — agdn,  -contest.] 

AGRAFFE,  AGRAFF,  argraf ,  n.  a  sort 
of  clasp  or  hook.    *'  An  agraffe  set  with 


AGRAPHIA 
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brilliants.'*— i9ir  TT.  Scott,    [Fr.  agrafe, 
a  hook,  a  clasp.   See  Aqobafpbs.] 

Braided  treaoes,  and  cheeks  of  bloom. 

Diamond  ctgrajfaaA  foam-white  plume.— Landor. 

AGRAPHIA,  a-grafi-a,  n,mj^hoL  a  form 
of  aphasia,  in  which  the  patient  is  unable 
to  express  ideas  by  written  signs.   [Gr.  a, 

griv.,  and  graphd,  to  describe,  to  write, 
ee  Aphasia.] 

AGRARIAN,  ag-ra'ri-an,  a4i'  relatin^p  to 
land :  applied  especially  to  Roman  laws 
for  the  equal  distribution  of  the  public 
lands.  [Xi.  agrariug — ager,  a  field.  See 
Acre.] 

AGRARlANISM,  ag-r&'ri-an-izm,  n.  an 
equal  division  of  lakds. 

AGREE,  argrS',  va.  to  be  of  one  mind :  to 
concur :  ^ol.  by  to)  to  assent  to :  (fol.  by 
tvith)  to  resemble,  to  suit  :~jpa.jp.  agreed . 
[Fr.  affr4er,  to  accept  kindly--L.  ad,  to, 


and  gratus,  pleasing.] 
AGREEABLE,    argrfa 


'arbl,  ady,  suitable: 
pleasant. — adv,  Aobee'ablt. 

AGREEABLENESS,  a-gre'arbl-nes,  n.  suit- 
ableness :  conformity :  quality  of  pleas- 
ing. 

AGREEMENT,  argre'ment,  n.  concord: 
conformity:  a  bargain  or  contract. 

AGRICULTURAL,  ag-ri-kult'iir-al,  ac^j. 
relating  to  agriculture. 

AGRICULTUraJ,  ag'ri-kult-Qr,  n.  the  art 
or  practice  of  cultivating  the  land.  VL, 
agricidtura — a^/er,  a  field,  cultura,  culti- 
vation.   See  Culture.] 

AGRICULTURIST,  ag-ri-kult'Or-ist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  apiculture. 

AGRIN,  a-gnn',  at^,  or  adv.  in  the  act  or 
state  of  ginning :  on  the  grin.  '*  His 
visage  all  agrin.^—'Tennyson. 

AGRIOLOGIST,  ag-ri-oro-iist,  n.  one  who 
makes  a  comparative  study  of  human 
customs,  especially  of  the  customs  of  man 
in  a  rude  or  uncivilized  state.  Max  MHU 
ler,  [Gr.  o^rios,  pertaining  to  a  wild  state, 
and  iogos,  a  discourse.] 

AGRIOLOGY,  ag-ri-oro-ji,  n.  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  customs  of  man  in 
lus  natural  state. 

AGRONOMIAL,  ag-rd-nO'mi-al,  oc^;.  same 
as  AoBONOHic.    Lord  Lytton. 

AGROPE,  argrOp',  adv.  gropingly.  E.  B. 
Browning. 

AGROUND,  argrownd',  adv.  stranded. 
[Prefix  a,  on,  and  Ground.] 

AdRYPNOnC,  ag-rip-not'ik,  n.  in  med. 
something  which  tends  to  drive  away 
sleep.     [Gr.  a.grypno8,  sleepless.] 

AGUE,  &'gQ,  n.  a  fever  coming  in  period- 
ical fits,  accompanied  with  shivering : 
chilliness.  [Fr.  aigu,  sharp— L.  acutua. 
See  Acute.] 

AGUISH,  a'gQ-ish,  af^.  having  the  quali- 
ties of  an  ague :  chilly :  shivering. 

AH,  &,  int.  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
joy,  pity,  complaint,  etc.   [Fr. — L. ;  Ger. 

AHA,  a-h&',  int.  an  exclamation  of  exultar 
tion,  pleasure,  surprise,  or  contempt. 

AHEAD,  ar-hed^  adv.  further  on :  in  ad- 
vance :  Jieadlong..  [Prefix  a,  on,  and 
Head.] 

AHOT,  arhoi',  int.  a  nautical  term  used  in 
hailing,    ^orm  of  int.  Hot.] 

AHULL,  arhul',  adv.  (naut.)  with  sails 
furled,  and  helm  lashed,  driving  before 
the  wind,  stem  foremost,  [a,  on  ( — A.S. 
on,  and  HULL.1 

AID,  Sd,  v.t.  to  Help,  assist. — n.  help :  as- 
sistance: an  auxiliary:  subsidy. — acy. 
Ajj/uaaB.  [Fr.  aider— lu  ac(ju£are^aa, 
and  juvo,Jutum,  to  help.] 

AIDE-DE-OAMP,  fid'-de-kong,  n.  a  mili- 
tary officer  who  assists  the  general : — 
pi.  AiDsehDSKUiCP.  [Fr.,  assistant  of  the 
camp.] 

AIDER,  Ad'er,  n.  one  who  brings  aid:  a 
helper. 


AIL,  Si,  v.t.  to  give  pain :  to  trouble. — v.i. 
to  feel  pain :  to  be  m  trouble. — n.  trouble : 
indisposition.  [A.S.  egktn,  to  pain.  See 
Awe.] 

AILMENT,  Sl'ment,  n.  pain :  indisposition : 
diBease. 

AIM,  Sm,  v.t.  (with  at)  to  point  at  with  a 
weapon :  to  direct  the  intention  or  en- 
deavor.— v.t.  to  point,  as  a  weapon  or 
firearm. — n.  the  pointing  of  a  weapon : 
the  thing  pointed  at :  design :  intention. 
[O.  Fr.  earner,  to  rec]^on — lu  cestimare,  to 
estimate.    See  Estimate.] 

ADO^ESS,  amies,  od;.  without  aim. 

AINO,  f  nd,  n.  one  of  a  tribe  found  in  the 
interior  of  Yesso,  in  the  south  of  Sakhalin 
and  the  Kurile  Islands,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  population. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  hirsute- 
ness,  in  many  cases  the  bodies,  and  still 
more  frequently  the  l^s  and  arms,  being 
covered  with  short,  bristly  hair.  The 
word  is  also  used  adjectively. 

AIR,  ar,  n.  the  fluid  we  breathe  :  the  at- 
mosphere :  a  light  breeze :  a  tune :  the 
bearing  of  a  person  :--pl.  affectation. — 
v.t.  to  expose  to  the  air :  to  dry :  to  ex- 
pose to  warm  air.    [Fr. — ^L.  o&rL-Qr.] 

AlR-BED,  ar'-bed,  n.  a  bed  for  the  sick,  in- 
flated with  air. — ^Air-cell,  Sr'-sel,  n.  a 
cavity  containing  air. — ^AiRtOushion,  ftr'- 
koosh'un,  n.  an  air-tight  cushion,  which 
can  be  inflated. — ^Ai^engine,  fir'-en'jin, 
n.  an  engine  put  in  motion  by  air  ex- 
panded by  heat. — ^AntrOUK,  ar'-gun,  n.  a 
gun  whicn  discharges  bullets  by  means 
of  compressed  air. — Airinbss,  ar'i-nes, 
n.  state  of  being  airy :  openness :  liveli- 
ness.— ^AnuNG,  ar'ing,  n.  exposure  to  the 
air  or  fire :  a  short  excursion  in  the  open 
air. — ^Air-jacket,  3r'-jak'et,  n.  a  jacket 
with  air-tight  cavities,  which  being  in- 
flated renders  a  person  buoyant  in  water. 
— AtrTjESS,  fir'les,  ocj/.  void  of  air:  not 
having  tree  communication  with  the 
open  air. — ^Ant-PUHP,  ar'-pump,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  pumping  tne  air  out  of  a 
vessel. — AiR-noHT,  ar-tit,  adfj.  so  tight 
as  not  to  admit  air. — ^AjRtVESSEL,  ar'- 
ves'el,  n.  a  vessel  or  tube  containing  air. 

AIRWARDS,  Sr'werds,  adv.  up  in  the  air : 
upwards.  "Soar  airuxzras  again.'* — 
Thackeray. 

AIRY,  ar'i,  a^'.  consisting  of  or  relating  to 
air:  open  to  the  air:  like  air:  unsub- 
stantial: light  of  heart :  sprightly.— <i(2v. 
Am'iLY. 

AISLE,  a,  n.  the  tring  or  side  of  a  church  : 
the  side  passages  in  a  church.  [Fr.  aile, 
O.  Fr.  aisle — li.  axilla,  ala,  a  wing.] 

AISLED,  nd.  adb'.  having  aisles. 

AJAR,  a-jar,  ojcLv.  partly  open.  [Lit.  "  on 
the  turn,*'  A.S.  on,  on,  cyrr,  a  turn.  See 
Char,  work.] 

AKE,  old  English  spelling  of  ache. 

AKIMBO,  arkim'bo,  adv.  with  hand  on  hip 
and  elbow  bent  outward.  [Pfx.  a,  Celt. 
cam,  crooked,'  with  superfluous  E.  Bow.] 

AKIN,  a-kin',  cu^'.,  of  kin:  related  by 
blood :  having  the  same  properties.  [Of 
and  Km.] 

AKKAD,   AKKADIAN.    See  Acgad,  Ao- 

CADIAN. 

ALABASTER,  al'a-bas-ter,  n.  a  semi-trans- 
parent kind  of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of 
mne:  the  fine  limestone  deposited  as 
stalagmites  and  stalactites.— <!€{;.  made 
of  al&aster.  [Gr.  alabattros,  said  to  be 
derived  from  Alabastron,  a  town  in 
)t.] 

arlak',  int.  an  exclamation  de- 
noting sorrow.  [Prob.  from  M.  E.  lak, 
loss.    See  Lack.] 

A Ti  A  CK-A~D AY,  a-lak'-arda,  int.  an  excla- 
mation of  sadpess.  [For,  "  ah  1  a  loss  to- 
day^ 

ALAUKlTY,  arlak'ri-ti,  n.  briskness :  cheer- 


ful readiness :  promptitude.  [L.  alacris^ 
briskj 

ALAMODE,  arla-mdd',  adv.,  according  ta 
the  mode  or  fashion.    pPr.  d  la  mode.} 

ALARM,  a-larm',  n.  notice  of  danger :  sud- 
den surprise  with  fear:  a  mechanical' 
contrivance  to  arouse  from  sleep. — v.t.  to- 
call  to  arms :  to  give  notice  of  danger : 
to  fill  with  dread.  [Fr.  alarme—lt.  aJT 
arme,  to  arms — ^L.  aa,  to,  arma,  arms.] 

ALARMIST,  arlarm'lst,  n.  one  who  excitea 
alarm :  one  given  to  prophesymg  dan- 
ger. — a4}*  Alarm'ist,  alarming. — adv, 

ALARBf'iNGLY. 

ALARUM,  a-lar'um,  n.  and  v.t.  Same  a» 
Alarm. 

ALAS,  a-las',  int.  expressive  of  grief.  [Fr. 
hilas — L.  lassus,  wearied.] 

ALB,  alb,  n.  a  white  linen  vestment  reach*- 
i^g  to  the  feet,  worn  by  priests.  [L.. 
alous,  whiteJL 

ALBANY-BEEF,  awlb-ny-b6f ,  n.  the  stur- 
geon, a  fish  which  ascends  the  Hudson^ 
river  as  far  as  Albany,  and  a  part  of  whose^ 
flesh  resembles  beef.    (Amer.) 

ALBATROSS,  al'bartros,  n.  a  large,  long- 
winged,  web-footed  sea-bird,  ip  the  Sout£- 
em  Ocean.  [Corr.  from  Span.  cUcatraXf. 
a  white  pelican.] 

ALBEIT,  awl-bS'it,  adv.  although:  not- 
withstanding.   [Be  it  all.] 

ALBESCENCE,  al-bes'ens,  n.  the   act  or 
state  of  growing  white  or  whitish.    [L. 
albesco,  to  grow  white,  from  aJbus,  white.T 

ALBINO,  al-bi'no,  n.  a  person  or  animal 
whose  skin  and  hair  are  imnaturally 
white,  and  pupU  of  the  eye  red:— pt, 
Albi'nos.  [It.  albino,  whitish — h.  aXtms,. 
whitej 

ALBUM,  all)um,  n.  among  the  Romans,  a 
white  tablet  or  register :  a  book  for  the 
insertion  of  portraits,  autographs,  etc. 
[L.  aJbus,  white.] 

ALBUMEN,  al-bamen,  n.,  the  white  of 
eggs :  a  like  substance  found  in  animal 
and  v^etable  bodies.   [L. — aJJbus,  white.] 

ALBUMjNIFORM,  al-ba-min'i-form,  ado* 
formed  like  or  resembling  albumen. 

ALBUMINIMETER,  al-bQ-mi-nim'e-ter,  n. 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  albumen  contained  in  any  sub- 
stance  " 

ALBUMINOID,  al-ba'min-oid,  adj.  like  al- 
bumen.   [AisuHEN  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]« 

ALBUMINOUS,  al-ba'min-us,  adj.  like  or 
containing  albumen. 

ALBURNUM,  al-bum'um,  n.  in  trees,  the- 
white  and  soft  parts  of  wood  between  the 
inner  bark  and  the  heart-wood.  [L.^- 
aJbus,  white.] 

ALCALDE,  al-kal'da,  n.,  a  judge.  [Sp.— 
Ar.  al-kadi — kadaj,  to  judge.] 

ALCHEMIST,  allEem-ist,  n.  one  skilled  in^ 
alchemy.  

ALCHEMY,  ALCHYMY,  allri-mi,  n.  the 
infant  stage  of  chemistrv,  as  astrology 
was  of  astronomy.    A  chief  pursuit  of 
the  alchemists  was  '  to   transmute  the- 
other  metals  into  gold,  and  to  discover 
the  elixir  of  life.    Also,  in  old  authors,  a 
mixed  metal  formerly  used  for  various- 
utensils,  hence  a  trumpet.    Milton.  [Ar. 
olsstbe;  Gr.  dheo,  to  pour,  to  melt,  to- 
mix :  hence  chymeia  or  chemeia,  a  mix- 
ing, and  chymio  or  chemie,  applied  to  the 
processes  oi  the  laboratory.    See  Chem- 
istry.] 

AIXX>HOL,  allEO-hol,  n.  pure  spirit,  a  liquid' 
generated  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar* 
and  other  saccharine  matter,  and  form- 
ing the  intoxicating  element  of  ferment- 
ed liquors.  [Ar.  cu-kohl — aJ,  the,  goM, 
fine  nowder  1 

ALCOHOUCi  al-kO-hol'ik,  acfj.  of  or  like- 
alcohol. 

ALCOHOLIZE,  al^kO-hol-tz,  v.t  to  convert, 
into  alcohol :  to  rectify. 
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ALCX>HOLOMETEB,  al-kO-bol-omVter,  n. 
an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  spirits.  [Alxx>HOLandMBIKB.] 

ALCORAN,  arko-ran,  fu  KORAN  ^th  the 
Arabic  article  preflboed. 

ALCOVE,  allEfiv  or  al-kOv',  n.  a  recess  in  a 
room ;  any  recess :  a  shady  retreat.  [It. 
aleova ;  Sp.  alooba^  a  place  in  a  room 
Tailed  off  to  hold  a  bed— Ar.  cH^obah^  a 
tentj 

ALDER,  awl'der,  n.  a  tree  usually  growing 
in  mcdst  spround.  [A.S.  (dor ;  Qec.  eUer, 
L.  ohms.! 

ALDERSCAN,  awl'der-man,  n.  now  a  civic 
itary  next  in  rank  to  the  mayor. — 
Aldskuuln'io.    [A.  S.  ealdor  (from 

^   old),   senior,    chief:   ecUdor-maih 

ruler,  king,  chief  mafi^istrate.] 

ALDERN,  awl'dem,  actj.  made  of  alder. 

ALDINE,  al'din,  adf*  applied  to  books 
printed  by  Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice,  in 
16th  c. 

ALE,  &1,  n.  a  strong  drifik  made  from  malt: 
a  festival,  so  called  from  the  liquor 
drunk. — Alb-bekrt,  a  bevera^  made 
from  ale. — ^Aub-houbb,  a  house  m  which 
ale  is  sold.  [A-S.  ealu;  Ice.  61;  GaeL  o2, 
drink.] 

ALEE,  QrWf  adv.f  on  the  lee-Me^  [See 
LeelI 

ALEMBIC,  al-emTiik,  n.  a  vessel  used  by 
the  (M  chemists  in  distillation.  [Ar.  cu^ 
the,  aiibig^^-Qr.  ambikat  a  cup.] 

ALERT,  atert',  cu^f.  watchful:  brisk.— 
Upon  thk  alert,  upon  the  watch.— fi. 
AuEsefvEBR.  [It.  otfcrto,  on  the  erect— 
erto,  L.  erectus^  erect.] 

AI£THOSCOFE,arl6'tbo-sk0p,n.  an  optical 
instrument  by  means  of  which  pictures 
are  made  to  present  a  more  natural  and 
life-like  appearance.  [Gr.  dlithes,  true, 
and  skope&t  to  view.] 

ALE-WIFE,  al'wif,  n.  a  fish  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  shad,  about  a  foot  in  len^h. 
common  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Umted 
States.     (Amer.) 

ALEXANDKIAN,  al-e^z-an'dri-an,  oc^'., 
relating  to  Alexandria  in  "Egypt  i  rdat- 
trig  to  AUxeander, 

ALEXANDRINE,  al^egz^m'drin,  n.  arhvm- 
ing  verse  of  twelve  svUables.  so  called 
from  its  use  in  an  old  French  poem  on 
Alexander  the  Great. 

ALEXIPYRETIO,  a-lek-m-pl-ret'ik,  ik(/.  in 
med,  same  as  Fbbrifuob.  [Gr.  alexOf  to 
ward  off,  and  puretoe,  a  fever.] 

ALFALFA,  al-f al'ia,  n.  a  name  given  to  a 
valuable  jMusture  and  forage  £uant:  the 
lucerne  (Medioago  sativa).    [Sp.] 

ALGiE,  al'jg,  n.  (bot.)  a  division  of  plants, 
embracinfip  searwecKis.  [L.,  pL  of  alge^ 
se^^iveed  1 

ALGEBRA^  al'je-bra,  n.  the  sdenoe  of  cal- 
culating by  symbols,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  universal  arithmetic  [Sp.  from 
Ar.  aJrjabr^  the  resetting  of  anything 
broken,  hence  combinatioB.] 

ALGEBRAIC,  -AL,  al-je-brfi?ik,  ^,  o^f. 
pertaining  to  algebra.— AL0KBRA.']8rt  n. 
one  skilled  hi  i^bra. 

ALQOID,  al'goid,  adj,  resembling  the  algea 
or  aquatic  plants.  HL  aiga^  a  aearweed, 
and  Gr.  eidos^  resemplanee.] 

ALGONEIN,  ALGONQUIN,  al-gon'khi,  n. 
a  family  of  North  American  Indiazn, 
which  contained  many  tribes,  and  form- 
ly  occupied  the  valley  of  the  HisBisBippi 
and  £dl  the  country  eastward :  a  member 
of  this  family. 

AI^UM,  al'gum.    Same  as  AufUO. 

ALIAS,  &1i-as,  ado,  otherwise.— ii.  an  as- 
sumed name.  [L.  alUUy  at  another  time, 
otherwise— oZtttf,  Gr.  a2Zos,  other.] 

AUBI,  aTi-bT,  n.  the  plea  that  a  peraoii 
charged  with  a  crime  was  in  anoiher 
ploee  when  it  was  committed.  [L.— 
aiiue^  other,  i&»',  there.] 


ALIEN,  ftl'yen,  cu^.  foreign :  different  in 
nature :  adverse  to. — n-  one  bekmging 
to  another  country :  one  not  entitle,  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  [L.  aUenue 
— oZiti*,  other.] 

ALIENABLE,  aTyen-arbl,  adj.  capable  of 
being  transferred  to  another.— n.  ALDElf- 
ABn/riT. 

ALIENAGE,  fil'yen-fij,  n.  state  of  being  an 
alien. 

ALIENATE,  fil'yen-Att  v.L  to  transfer  a 
ri^t  or  title  to  another:  to  withdraw 
the  affections :  to  misapply.— oof;,  with- 


drawn:  estranged.— n«  ALDENA'TtOK.    [L. 

See  AUEN.] 
ALIGHT,  Srlit',  v,i,  to  come  down  (as  from 

a  horse) :  to  descend :  to  fall  upon.  [A.S. 

alihtan^  to  come  down.    See  LiaHT,  i7.t.] 
ALIGHT,  arllf,  a^f.  on  fire:  lighted  up. 

[a,  on,  and  LiaHT.    See  Light,  n.] 
ALIGN,  a-lin',  v.f.  to  regulate  by  a  line :  to 

arrange  in  line,  as  troops.    |Tr.  aligner 

— ^L.  ad,  and  linea^  a  Une.] 
ALIGNMENT,  a-Un'ment,  n.  a  laying  out 

by  a  line :  the  ground-plan  of  a  rauway 

or  road. 
A  Til  K  Ki,  a-lik',  ac{;.  like  one  another :  hav* 

ing  resemblance. — adv.  in  the  same  man- 
ner or  form :  similarly.    [A.S.  anJic  See 

LlKE.1 

ALIMENT,  al'i-ment,  lu,  nourishment:  food. 
[L.  ctlimentumr-^<Uo^  to  nourish.] 

ATiTMENTAL,  al-i-ment'al,  od^.  supplying 
food. 

ALIMENTARY,  al4-ment'ar-i^  adb\  pertain- 
ing to  aliment :  nutritive. — n,  Auxenta* 
TION,  al-i-men-tft'shun,  the  act  or  state  of 
nourishing  or  of  being  nourished. — n. 
(phren,)  A  t jm  knti vkwkss,  al-i-mentlv- 
nes,  desire  for  food  or  drink. 

ATiTMONY,  all-mun-i,  n.  an  allowance  for 
support  made  to  a  wife  when  legally  sep- 
arated from  her  husband. 

ALIQUOT,  all-kwot,  adj.  such  a  part  of  a 
number  as  will  divide  It  without  a  re- 
mainder. [L.  aJiquott  some,  several — 
alius,  other,  guof.  now  many.] 

ALEVE,  a-UV,  adiJ.  in  life:  susceptible. 


rA.S.  on  lifeJ] 


AliKATJ,  arka-li  or  -U,  n.  (ehem.)  a  sub- 
stance which  combines  wiui  an  add  and 
neutralizes  it,  forming  a  salt.  Potash, 
soda,  and  llm<^  are  a&alies;  they  have 
an  acrid  taste  (that  of  soap),  and  turn 
vegetable  blues  to  green.  See  Acm: — 
pL  Aleaubs.    [At.  al-kcfJi,  ashes.] 

ALKAUMETER,  al-ka-lim'e-ter,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  strength  of 
alkalies. 

ALKALINE,  allcarttii  or  -lin,  adj.  havin 

n.Al 


the  properties  of  an  alkalL— ^n. 

ITT. 


^KA£ 


ring 


ALKALOID,  allca-loid,  n.  a  vegetable  prin- 
ciple possessing  in  some  degree  alkaline 
properties. — oo;.  pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling alkali.  [ AliKAil  and  Or.  eidos,  form 
or  resemblance.] 

ALKORANf  n.  same  as  Alcx)RAN. 

ALL,  awl,  adn  the  whole  of :  every  one  of. 
— adv.  wholly :  completely :  entirely.—^ 
the  whole:  everytning.— Aii«  in  all» 
everything  desireicL  — All'^  omx,  it  is 
just  the  same.— At  all,  in  the  leaJst  de- 
gree or  to  the  least  extent.  [A.S.  ealf 
Ger.  all,  GaeL  uiZe,  W.  oU.] 

ALLAH,  allik  n.  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
one  God.  JTAr.  aMOh^  *«the  wortiiy  to 
be  adored.*^ 

ALLAY,  al-]ft%  v.f.  to  lighten,  relieve :  to 
make  quiet.  [O.  ¥r.  aleger—lu  aUeviare 
—ad,  fyad  l8vii»,  light,  confused  with  AJR. 
ipieogan,  to  lay  aSwB.1 

ALLEGATION,  al-le^shim,  n.  aa  as- 
sertion. 

ALLEGE,  al-lef,  v,t  to  ppodnee  as  aa  aiv 
ffument  or  plea:  to  assert.  [L.  oOsoo, 
10  send  one  person  to  another  to  confer 


with  him :  to  mention  or  bring  forwaid 

—ad,  to,  and  lego,  ^-atum,  to  send.] 
ALLEGIANCE,  al-lgj'i-ans,  n.  the  duty  of 

a  subject  to  his  liege  or  sovereign.    [L 

ad,  to,  and  Ldegs.] 
ALLEGORIC,  -AL,  al-le-gorlk,  -al,  adj.  in 

the  form  of  an  allegory :  figurative.— 

adv.  Alleoob'igallt. 
ALLEGORIZE,  alle-gor-Iz,  v.t.  to  put  in 

form  of  an  allegory.— 4?.i.  to  use  allegoiy. 
ALLEGORIZATION,  alle-gor-i-zfi'shon,  n. 

the  act  of   turning  mto  allegoiy:  alle- 

fforical  treatment. 
ALLEGORY,  alle-gor-i,  n.  a  description  of 

one  thing  under  the  image  of  another. 

[Gr.  alios,  other,  and  agoreuJb^  to  speak.] 
ALLEGRO,  alrlS'grO,  adv.  and  n.  (mus.)B^ 

word  denoting  a  brisk  movement.    [It. 

— ^L.  alojcer^  brisk.] 
ALLELUIA,    ALLELUTAH,   al-le-150'ya. 

Same  as  Haixeluiab. 
ALLEVIATE,  al-lSVi-ftt,  v.t.  to  make  light : 

to  mitigate.— n.  Ajlucvia'tion.    [L.  ad, 


lews,  light.] 

ALLEY,  al'U,  n.  a  walk  in  a  garden:  a 
passage  in  a  city  narrower  than  a  street : 
— p2.ALL'BY6.  TFt.  aZ2^,  a  passage,  from 
aMer,  to  eo,  O.  iV.  aner,  from  L.  adTiare^ 
to  go  to  by  water.    Cf.  Abbtvil] 

ALL-FOOIS'-DAY,  awl-f OOl^'-dA,  n.  April 
first.  [From  the  sportive  deceptions  prao- 
ticed  on  that  day.] 

ALL-FOURS,  awl-f5n^,  n.pL  (preceded  by 
on)  on  four  legs,  oe  on  two  hands  and 

tlHTO  f  fifit 

ALL-EAIL,  awl-hSl%  m^.,  aU  health,  a 
phrase  of  salutation.    [See  Hail,  inf.] 

ALL-HALLOW,  awl-hall6,  ALL-HAL- 
LOWS,  awl-hall52,  n.  the  day  of  aU  the 
Holy  Ones,  See  AiirfiADnB.  [All  and 
HalldwJ 

ALLIANCE,  al-lTans,  ?&.  state  of  being  al- 
lied :  union  by  marriage  or  treaty.  [See 
Ally.] 

ALLIGATION,  al41-«&'shun,  n.  (arith.)  a 
rule  for  finding  the  price  of  a  compound 
of  ingredients  of  oifferent  values.  [L. 
alligatio,  a  binding  together— 4id,  to,  and 
ligo,  to  bind.] 

ALLIGATOR,  alOi-gdrtur,  n.  an  animal  of 
the  crocodile  family  found  in  America. 
[Sp.eZ  lagarto — L.  tacerta,  a  lizard.] 

ALLITERAL,  al-lif  eiHil,  adj.  same  as  Al- 
literative,   f^ee  ALLirBBATiov.] 

ALLITERATION,  al-lit-er-il'shun,  n.  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  letter  at  the  be- 
ginning of  two  or  more  words  following 
close  to  each  other,  as  in  "  apt  allitera- 
tion's artful  aid."  [Fr.— L.  od,  to,  and 
litera,  a  letter.] 

ALLITERATIVE,  al-lifer-A-tiv,  CKtf.  per- 
taining to  alliteration. 

ALLOCATE,  allo-kat,  v.t.f  toplaoei  to  as- 
sign to  each  his  share.  [L.  adm  to,  and 
locus  a  nlace. 

ALLOCATION,  al-lo-kft'shuiL  n.  act  of  al- 
locating :  allotment :  an  allowance  mada 
upon  an  account. 

ALlOCHROUS,  al-lokVus,  oM.  of  varioos 
colors:  generally  applied  to  minerals. 
[Gr.  aUochroos,  aZ7ocArou9—alZoB»  other, 
and  chrooj  color.] 

ALLOCUTION*  al-lo-ka'shunt  n.  a  format 
address,  esp.  of  the  Pope  to  his  clerxy. 
[L.  ad,  to,  and  foguor,  loeutus.  to  speak.] 

ALLODIAL,   al-lO'ciM,   a4J.    held    inde 


pendent  of  a  superior:  freehold :'-op' 
posed  to  BteUDiAL. 

ALLODIUM,  al-l5'di-nm,  n.  freehold  es- 
tate :  land  held  in  the  possession  of  the 
owner  without  being  subject  to  a  feudal 
superior.  [Low  L.  aUodium^  most  prob* 
fhmi  loe.  attlr,  old  age,  and  omii»  a  home- 
stead ;  oldoHitftal,  a  ptoperty  of  afzes.] 

ALLOMORPHIC,  al-lO-mor^fik,  acK.  per- 
taining to  or  poBsnsrinc  the  qaalines  of 
aUomorphism* 


AlIiOMORPHISM 
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ALLOMORPHISM,  al-l5-mor'fl2iii,  n,  that 
property  of  certain  substances  of  aasiuxi- 
ing  a  different  form,  the  substance  re- 
maining otherwise  unchanged.  [Qr.ctUo8, 
other,  and  morphi,  form.] 

ALLOMORPHm:,  al-lG-mor^frt,  n.  a  va- 
riety of  baryta  having  the  form  and 
cleavage  of  ainhydrite. 

ALLOPATHT,  al-lop'a-thi,  n.  a  name  given 
bv  homeopatbists  to  the  current  or  or- 
thodox medical  practice.— <u^.  Aux>- 
PATHIO.--9I.  Allop'athibt.  [See  Home- 
opathy.] 

ALLOT,  al-lot',  v,t  to  divide  bs  bu  lot:  to 
distribute  in  portions  :  to  parcel  out : — 
pr,p.  allotting :  pa,p,  allotted.  [L  od, 
to,  and  Lot.] 

ALLOTMENT,  al-lot'ment,  n.  the  act  of 
allotting:  pajrt or  share  allotted. 

ALLOTMOraAGY,  al4ot'ri^fargi,  n. 
in  msd.  a  depraved  appetite  for  some  par^ 
ticular  article  of  f ooa  or  for  noxious  or 
not  eatable  substances.  [Or.  tUloMoa, 
belonmig  to  another,  a.nd  phctgd,  to  eat.] 

ALLOTBOPY,  al-lot'ro-pi,  n.  the  property 
in  some  elements,  as  carbon,  of  existing 
in  more  than  one  form.  [Or.  cUloB,  an- 
other, and  irapo8,  form.] 

ALLOW,  al-lo\r,  v.t  to  grant :  to  permit : 
to  acknowledge  :  to  abate.  [Fr.  aUouer, 
to  grant— L.  ad,  to,  and  looo,  to  place. — 
Aixow,  in  the  sense  of  approve  or  sano- 
tion^  as  used  in  B,  and  by  old  writers, 
has  its  root  tn  L.  laudo,  to  praise.] 

ALLOWABLE,  al-loVarbl,  adj.  that  may 
be  aJlowed  :  not  forbidden :  lawful. — 
adv.  AUiOW'ABLY.-^.  Allow'ablenbbb. 

ALLOWANCE,  al-low'ans,  n.  that  which 
is  allowed:  a  stated  quantity:  abate- 
ment. 

ALLOY,  al4oi',  v,t  to  mix  one  metal  with 
another :  to  reduoe  the  purity  of  a  metal 
by  mixing  a  baser  one  with  it.^4i.  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  metals  (when  mer- 
cury is  one  of  the  ingredients,  it  is  an 
A  MAT/*  A  If) :  a  baser  metal  mixed  with  a 
finer:  anything  that  deteriorates.  [Fr. 
aloi,  standard  of  metals,  aJoyer,  It.  olle- 
garej  to  alloy — ^L.  ad  legem,  according  to 

ALL-SAINTSVDAY,  awl-sants'-da,  n.  No- 
vember 1,  a  feast  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
CSiurch  in  honor  of  aU  the  aainU,    [See 

AliL-HAlJiOW&] 

ALL-SOUI^'-DAY,  awl-solz'-da,  n.  the 
second  day  of  November,  a  feast  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  held  to  pray  for 
all  aoids  in  purgatory. 

ALLUDE,  al-md ,  v.i,  to  mention  slightly 
in  passing :  to  refer  to.  [L.  ad,  at,  nido, 
huum^  to  play.] 

ALLURE,  ax-ldr,  v.t  to  draw  on  as  by  a 
lure  or  bait :  to  entice.  [L.  ad,  to,  and 
Lure.] 

ALLURE,  al-lQi^,  n.  same  as  Ajllureieent. 
LongfeUcw.    ^lare.) 

ALLUBING,  al-lQr'ing,  o^f.  enticing.— 
adv.  Aixub'inolt.— n.  Aixube'iosnt. 

ALLUSION,  ai-lQ'zhun,  n.  an  indirect  ref- 
erence. 

ALLUSIVE,  al4Q8'iv,  ad^'.  alluding  to: 
hinting  at :  referring  to  indirectly.— <i<ic;. 

AlXQglVKliY, 

ALLUVIUM,  al-la'vi-um,  n.  the  mass  of 
water-borne  matter  deposited  by  rivers 
on  lower  lands: — pi.  AiixfTUL. — cuHj. 
AiXiU^viAL.  [L. — ctuiu),  to  wash  to  or  on 
— ad,  and  Ittc^^davo,  to  wash.] 

ALLY,  al-lf  >  vJ.  to  form  a  relation  by 
marriage,  friendship,  treaty,  or  resem- 
blance :--^.p.  aUied^  [Fr.— L.  aUigo^ 
'are-<ui,ligo,  to  bind.] 

ALLY,  al-lf ,  n.  a  confederate :  a  prince  or 
state  united  by  treaty  or  league:— jpZ. 
AUiOSB'. 

ALMANACt  al'ma>nak,  n,  a  register  of  the 
daya,  WBeks,  and  months  of  the  year, 


etc.  [Fr.— Gr.  ahnenichiaka  (in  Buse* 
bius),  an  Egyptian  word,  prob.  sig.  **  daily 
observation  of  things.*' 

ALMIGHTY,  awl-miri,  cuJIJ.  possessing  all 
might  or  power :  omnipot^t. — Thb  Air 
moHTY,  Grod. 

ALMIGHTYSHIP,  awl-mlt-i-ship,  n.  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  almigbty  :  om- 
nipotent.   Comey. 

ALMOND,  a'mund,  n.  the  fruit  of  the 
almond-tree.  [Fr.  amande— L.  amygda* 
lum — Gr.  amyiyiali,] 

ALMONDS,  a'mundz,  n.pl.  the  tonsils  or 
glands  of  the  throat,  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  aimond- 
tree. 

ALMONER,  al'mun-er,  n.  a  distributer  of 
alms. 

ALMONBY,  al'mun-ri,  n.  the  place  where 
alms  are  distributed. 

ALMOST,  awFrndst,  adv.  nearly.  [Prefix 
al,  quite,  and  Most.] 

ALMS,  amz,  n.  relief  given  out  of  pity  to 
the  poor.  [A.S.  cdmoisae,  througn  late 
L.,  from  Gr.  eleSmosyvi^ — eleoe,  compas- 
sion.] 

ALMS^EED,  &mz'-ded,  n.  a  charitable 
deed. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  ftnu^-hows,  n.  a  house  en- 
dowed for  the  support  and  lodging  of 
the  poor. 

ALMUG,  al'mug,  n.  a  tree  or  wood  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  kind  uncertain. 
[HebJ_ 

ALNASCHAItISM,  al-naslcer-izm,  n.  an 
action  or  conduct  like  that  of  Alnaechar, 
the  hero  of  a  well-known  story  in  the 
"Arabian  Niefhts**;  anything:  ^ne  dur- 
ing a  day-^am  or  revene.  ""With 
maternal  alnaeoharigm  she  had,  in  her 
reveries,  thrown  back  her  head  with  dis- 
dain, as  she  repulsed  the  family  advances 
of  some  wealthy  but  low-bom  neiress." — 
Miss  Edgeworth. 

ALOE,  al  d,  n.  a  genus  of  plants  with 
juicy  leaves  yielding  the  g^um  called 
aloes.     [Gr.  a&^.] 

ALOES,  al'Oz,  n.  a  purgative  drug,  the 
juice  of  several  species  of  aloe. 

ALOPT,  a-loft',  €tdv.  on  high:  overhead: 

Jnaut.)  above  the  deck,  at  the  mast-head. 
Prefix  a  ( — ^A.S.  on),  on,  and  Loft.] 
iONE,  al-6n',  ac(j\  single :  solitary. — adv. 
singly,  by   one's  self.      [Al   (for   Aix), 
quite,  and  Onb.] 
ALONG,  a-long',  adv.  by  or  through  the 
length  of :  lengthwise :  throughout :  on- 
ward: (fol,  by  tvith)  in  company  of. — 
pr^.  by  the  side  of :  near.    rA.S.  andr- 
7a7ui— prefix  atuU,  against,  and  Long.] 
ALOOF,  a490f ,  adv.  at  a  distance :  apart. 
Used  as  a  prep,  in  old  authors.    [Frefix 
a  ( — ^A.S.  on),  on,  and  LooF.    See  LooF, 
Luff.] 
ALOUD,  arlowd',  adv.  with  a  loud  voice : 
loudly.     [From  A.S.  on,  on,  and  hlyd, 
noise,  Ger.  laut.    See  LotTD.] 
ALOW,  a-ld',  adv.  in  a  low  plaioe :— opp.  to 

AUOVT. 

ALP,  alp,  n.  a  hi^h  mountain  :-^I.  AIjFB, 
specially  applied  to  the  lofty  mountain- 
ranges  of  Switzerland.  [L. — Gael,  aip,  a 
mountain:  allied  to  L.  albus,  white — 
white  with  snow.] 

ALPACA,  al-pak'a,  n.  the  Peruvian  sheep, 
akin  to  the  llama,  having  long  silken 
wool:  doth  made  of  its  wooL  [Peru- 
vian.] 

ALPEN-STOCK,  alp'n-etok,  n.  a  long  sHck 
or  staff  used  by  travellers  in  climbing  the 
Alps.    [Ger.] 

ALPHA,  al'fa,  n.  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet:  the  first  or  beginning. 
[Gr.  oZoMr— Heb.  cUeph,  an  ox,  the  name 
of  the  first  letter,  which  in  its  original 
flflnire  resembled  an  ox's  head.] 

ALPHABET,  al'fiirbet,  n.  the  letters  of  a 


language  arranged  in  the  usual  order.  [Gr. 
aiwia,  oeta,  the  first  two  Greek  letters.] 

ALPHABETIC,  -AL,  al-fa-bet'ik,  -al,  ac^. 
relating  to  or  in  the  order  of  an  alphabet. 
—adv.  ATiPHAbrt'ically. 

ALPINE,  alp'in  or  alptn,  ac(;'.  pertaining 
to  the  Alps,  or  to  any  lofty  mountains : 
very  high. 

ATiRKATlY,  awl-red'i,  adv.  pi«viously,  or 
before  the  time  specified. 

ALREADY,  awl-red'i,  adj.  existing  now: 
being  at  the  present  time  or  for  some 
time  past :  present.  *'  Lord  Hobart  and 
Lord  Fitzwuliam  are  both  to  be  earls  to- 
morrow; the  former,  of  Buckingham, 
the  latter  by  his  already  title."— fiT  Wal- 
pole. 

Al£0,  awl'so,  adv.  in  like  manner :  further. 
[All,  quite,  just ;  so,  in  tiiat  or  the  same 
manner.] 

ALTAR,  awlt'ar,  n.,  a  high  place  on  which 
sacrifices  were  anciently  ofifered :  in 
Christian  churches,  the  communion 
table:  (flg.)  a  place  of  worship.  [L. 
altare — cUms,  high.] 

ALTARPIECE,  awlt'ar^pSs,  n.  a  painting 
or  decorations  placed  over  an  altar. 

ALTER,  awrter,  v.t.  to  make  otfier  or  dif- 
ferent: to  change:  to  geld,  as  n.nima1« 
(Amer.).— «7.i.  to  become  different:  to 
vary.  [L.  alter,  other,  another — al  (root 
of  alius,  other),  and  the  old  comparative 
sufiSx  -fer=sE.  -ther.] 

ALTERABLE,  awFter-a-bl,  ad(f.  that  may 
be  altered. — adv.  Al'tkblably. 

ALTERATION,  awl-ter^4l'shun,  n.  change. 

ALTERATIVE,  awl'ter-at-iv,  a^.  having 
power  to  alter.— -n.  a  medicine  that 
makes  a  change  in  the  vital  functions. 

ALTERCATE,  al'tei^kat,  t^.t.  to  dispute  or 
wrangle.  [L.  altercor,  -catus,  to  bandy 
words  from  one  to  the  other  {alter).^ 

ALTERCATION,  al-tei^ka'shun,  n.  conten- 
tion :  controversy. 

ALTERNANTHERA,  awl-ter-nan'ther-a,  n. 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  Amaran- 
thaoesB,  so  called  from  the  star^ens  being 
alternately  fertile  and  barron.  They 
have  opposite  leaves,  and  small  tribrac- 
teate  flowers,  arranged  in  heads.  Sev- 
eral species  are  grown  in  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  their  ric lily-colored  foliage. 

ALTERNATE,  al'ter-nat  or  al-te?nftt,  v.t. 
to  cause  to  follow  by  turns  or  one  after 
the  other, — v.i,  to  happen  by  turns:  to 
follow  every  other  or  secondf  time.  [L. 
aiter,  other.] 

ALTERNATE,  al-ter'nat,  adj.,  one  after  the 
other:  by  turns. — adv.  Alter'natelt. 
Old  spelling,  Altbbn  for  both  adj.  and 
adv.    Milton. 

ALTERNATION,  al-ter-n&'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  alternating :  interchange. 

ALTERNATIVE,  al-ter'nat-iv,  adj.  offering 
a  choice  of  two  things.^^.  a  choice  be- 
tween   two     things. — adv.     Alteb'ica- 

TIVKLY. 

ALTERNIZE,  al-ter-niz',  v.t.  to  cause  to  fol- 
low alternately :  to  alternate.  *'  A  t^te- 
d-tdte  altemized  with  a  trio  by  my  son." 
Miss  Bumey.    (Rare.) 

ALT-HORN,  altHaom,  n.  a  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  sax-horn  family,  often  re- 
placing the  French  horn  in  military 
bands. 

ALTHOUGH,  awl-^M',  oonj.  admitting  all 
that:  notwithstanding  that.  |Bee 
Though.] 

ALTIFY,  al'ti-fT,  v.t.  to  heighten :  to  exag- 
gerate. (Rare.)  "Every  county  is 
given  to  magmfy--not  to  say  amfy— 
their  own  things  therein."— .Fwcr. 

ALTITUDE,  airi-tQd,  n.,  height  [L. 
altOudo—attus,  high.] 

ALTO,  alt'o,  n.  (orig.)  the  hiffiieet  part 
song  by  males:  the  lowest  voice  in 
women.    [It. — L.  altus,  high.] 
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ALTOGETHER,  awl-too-geth'er,  adv.,  aU 
together:  wholly:  completely:  without 
exceptioi^ 

ALTO-REUBVO,  ALTO-RILIEVO,  alt'o- 
pe-leVo,  n.,  high  relief:  figures  projected 
by  at  least  half  their  thickness  from  the 

J  ['round  on  which  they  are  sculptured. 
It.  altOy  high.    See  Relief.] 
iTRUISM,  al'troo-ism,  n.  the  principle  of 
living  and   acting  for  the   mterest   of 
others.    [L.  alter,  another.] 

ALUM,  al'um.  n.  a  mineral  salt,  the  double 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  [L. 
alumen,'] 

ALUMINA,  al-a'min-a,  ALUMINE,  al'a- 
min,  n.  one  of  the  earths :  the  characteris- 
tic ingredient  of  common  clay.  Alumina 
is  a  compound  of  aluminium  and  oxy- 
gen.   rL.  alumen,  alum.] 

AliUMINOUS,  al-a'min-us,  adj.  containing 
alum,  or  alumina.  

ALUMINUM,  al-a'min-um,  ALUMINIUM, 
al-il-mlnl-um,  n,  the  metallic  base  of 
alumina,  a  metal  resembling  silver,  and 
remarkable  for  its  lightness. 

ALUMNUS,  al-um'nus,  n.  one  educated 
at  a  college  is  called  on  alumnus  of  that 
coUe^  i-^h  Aujvfm,  [L.  from  cUOf  to 
nourish.] 

ALWAYS,  awrwaz,ALWAY,  awrwa,  adv. 
through  all  ways:  continually:  forever. 

AM,  am,  the  first  pherson  of  the  verb  To  he. 
rA.S.  eom;  Gr.  eimi;  Lat.  sum  for  esum; 
Sans,  asmi — ew,  to  be.] 

AMAIN,  a-m&n',  adv,,  tovth  main  or 
strength:  with  sudden  force.     [Pfx.  a 


ingth: 

IMAIK. 


and  Maik.] 

AMALGAM,  a-mal'gam,  n.  a  compound  of 
mercury  with  another  metal :  any  soft 
mixture.  [L.  and  Gr.  malagmaf  an  emol- 
lient— Gr.  mcUaaao,  to  soften.] 

AMALGAMATE,  a-mal'gam-At,  vJ.  to  mix 
mercury  with  another  metal:  to  com- 

gound. — v,i.  to  unite  In  an  amalgam :  to 
lend :  to  intermarry,  as  the  black  and 
white  races.  (Amer.) 

AMATiGAMATOON,  a-mal-gsun-a'shun,  n. 
the  blending  of  different  tnings. 

AMANUENSIS,  a-man-ii-en'sis,  n.  one  who 
writes  to  dictation :  a  copvist :  a  secre- 
tary. [L. — a&,  from,  and  manust  the 
hand.] 

AMARANTH,  -US,  a'nuu^anth,  -us,  n»  a 
genus  of  plants  with  richlv  colored  flow- 
ers, that  last  long  without  withering,  as 
Love4ie84)leedvng.  [Gr.  amarantoe^  un- 
fading—a, neg.,  and  root  jnarf  to  waste 
away ;  allied  to  Lat.  mori^  to  die.]  Old 
form,  Abiarant.  Milton* 

AMARANTHINE,  a-mar-anth'in,  ac(f.  per- 
taining to  amaranth :  unfading. 

AMASS,  a-mas',  t;.^  to  gather  in  large 
quantity :  to  accumulate.  [fV.  amaaeer 
— ^L.  ad,  to,  and  ma^a,  a  ma^s.] 

AMATEXTR,  am-at-ar',  n.  one  wno  culti- 
vates a  XMurticular  study  or  art  for  the 
love  of  it,  and  not  profesiaionally.  [Fr.-^ 
Lb  amatoTt  a  lover— amo,  to  love.] 

AMATIVE,  am'at-iv,  acfj.,  relating  to  love: 
amorous.  [From  L.  amo^  -atum,  to  love.] 

AMATIVENESS,  am'at-iv-nes,  n.  propen- 
sity to  love. 

AMATORY,  am'at-or-i,  actf.^  rdaiing  to,  or 
causing  love :  affectionate. 

AMAZE,  arm&z',  v,t  to  put  the  mind  in  a 
maze:  to  confound  with  surprise  or 
wonder. — n.  astonishment:  perplexity. 
[Prefix  a,  and  Maze.] 

AMAZE,  a-mft^9  VmU  to  wonder:  to  be 
amazed. 

Madam,  amam  not;  see  his  nuyesCf 

Betum^d  with  glory  from  the  Holy  I^Mid.— BmIs. 

AMAZEDNESS,    a-maz'ed-nes,    AMAZE- 
MENT, arm&z'ment,  n.  a  feeling  of  8ur> 
£rise  mixed  with  wonder. 
[AZING,a-m&z'ing,i).  oclf.cauidng  amaae- 
ment :  artonishing.^adv.  Amaztnolt. 


K 


AMAZON,  am'aj&on,  n.  one  of  a  fabled 
nation  of  female  warriors :  a  masculine 
woman:  a  virago.  [Ety.  dub.,  perhaps 
from  Gr.  ct,  priv.,  m>azo8,  a  breast ;  they 
were  said  to  cut  off  the  right  breast  that 
they  might  use  their  weapons  more 
freely.] 

AMAZONIAN,  am-az-(Sn'ian,  acU.  of  or  like 
an  Amazon :  of  masculine  manners:  war- 
like. 

AMBASSADOR,  am-bas'a-dur,  n.  a  diplo- 
matic minister  of  the  highest  order  sent 
by  one  sovereig^i  power  to  another.— /em. 

AMBA88'ADRBS8.--ad;.      AmBASSADOB'IAL. 

[t.  ambaadadore,  L.  ambactus,  derived 
)y  Grimm  from  Goth,  andbahts,  a  ser- 
vant, whence  Ger.  amt,  office.] 

AMBER,  am'ber,  n.  a  yellowish  fossil  resin, 
used  in  making  ornaments.  [Fr.-^Ar. 
anbarJ] 

AMBERGRIS,  aml>er-gr6s,  n.  a  fragrant 
substance,  of  a  gray  color,  found  on  the 
sea-coast  of  warm  countries,  and  in  the 
intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  [Am- 
ber and  Fr.  gris,  gray.] 

AMBIDEXTEk,  ambl-deWter,  n.  one  who 
uses  both  hajids  with  equal  facility:  a 
double-dealer.— ocf;.  Ambtdwx^tbous.  [L. 
ambo,  both,  dexter^  right  hand.] 

AMBIENT,  amb'i-ent,  od?.,  going  round : 
surrounding :  investing.  [L.  am&t,  about, 
iene,  ientia,  pr.p.  of  eo,  to  go.] 

AMBIGUITY,  amb-ig-a'i-ti,  AMBIGUOUS- 
NESS,  amb-ig^H-us-nes,  n.  uncertainty  or 
doubleness  of  meaning. 

AMBIGUOUS,  amb-ig'a-us,  acff,  of  doubt- 
ful signification:  ecmivocal.— adv.  Ah- 
BiG'noxTSLT.  [L.  arnbigwaa-'-ambigo,  to 
go  about — ambi,  about,  ago,  to  drive.] 

AMBITION,  amb-ish'un,  n.  the  desire  of 


power,  honor,  fame,  excellence;  also, 
grudge,  spite  (Amer.).  [L.  ambitio,  the 
going  about,  t.e.,  the  canvassing  for 
votes  practiced  by  candidates  for  office  in 
Rome — ambi,  about,  and  eo,  itum,  to  go.l 
AMBinONIST,  am-bi'shon-ist,  n.  an  ambi- 
tious person :  one  devoted  to  self-a^;gran- 
dizement.     ''A  selfish  ambitioniN  ajid 

AMBITIOUS,  amb-ish'us,  acfj.  full  of  ambi- 
tion :  desirous  of  power :  aspiring :  indi- 
cating ambition. — adv,  Ambi'tiouslt.— > 
n.  Aju^tioxtbnbss. 

AMBLE,  aml)l,  v,i,  to  move  as  a  horse  by 
lifting'  both  legs  on  each  side  alternately : 
to  move  affectedly. — n.  a  pace  of  a  horse 
between  a  trot  and  a  walk.  [Fr.  ambler 
— ^L.  ambiilo,  to  walk  about.] 

AMBLER,  amlbler,  n.  a  horse  that  ambles. 

AMBROSIA,  am-brd'zhi-a,  n.  the  fabled 
food  of  the  gods,  which  conferred  irw' 
mortality  on  those  who  partook  of  it. 
[L.— Gr.  ambro8io8^aambroto8,  immortal 
— a,  neg.,  and  hrotoa,  mortal,  for  mrotos. 
Sans.  mritOf  dead — mri  (L.  mori),  to  die.] 

AMBROSIAL,  am-br5'zhi-al,  cu^'.  fragrant : 
delicious. — adv,  Ambbo'biallt. 

AMBROSIAN,  am-br5'zhi-an,  aclj.  relating 
to  ambrosia:  relating  to  8t  Ambrosef 
bishop  of  Milan  in  the  4ih  century. 

AMBRY,  arnHbri,  n,  a  niche  in  churches  in 
which  the  sacred  utensils  were  kept :  a 
cupboard  for  victuals.  [O.  Fr.  armarief 
a  repositorv  for  arms;  Fr.  armoiref  a 
cupboard— L.  arm^iriumf  a  chest  for  arms 
— arwKi,  arms.] 

AMBULANCE,  am'btQ-ans,  n»  a  carriage 
which  serves  as  a  movable  hospital  for 
the  wounded  in  battle.  [Fr.— L.  /mbu^ 
lans^  "antiSf  pr.p.  of  ambulOf  to  walk 
about.] 

AMBULATORY,  aml>tU-At-o]vi,  ac(J,  hav- 
ing the  power  or  faculty  of  walking: 
moving  from  place  to  place,  not  station- 
aiy.^^i.  any  part  of  a  Duilding  intended 
fOTwaUdng  in,  as  the  aisles  of  a  church. 

AMBUSGADE,  am'busk-Ad,  n.  a  hiding  to 


attack  by  surprise :  a  body  of  troops  la 
concealment.  [Fr.  embuscade—lt.  tm- 
hoBcare,  to  lie  in  ambush — tm,  in,  and 
hosco,  a  wood,  from  root  of  BuBB.] 

AMBUSH,  am'boosh,  iu  and  v.  same  mean- 
ings as  Ambusoadb.  [O.  iV.  embuache. 
See  Ambuboabe.] 

AMEER,  a-mgr',  tu  a  title  of  honor,  also  of 
an  independent  ruler  in  Mohammedan 
countries.    [Ar.  amir.    See  Abmibal.] 

AMELIORATE,  a-mel'yor-at,  v,t,,  to  make 
better :  to  improve. — i?.i.  to  grow  better. 

— ac{;.     AMBLlORATIVE.-^n.    AmEUOBA'- 

TION.    [L.  ad,  to,  and  mdior,  better.] 

AMEN,  S^men',  a'men^  int.  so  let  it  oe  I 
[Gr. — ^Heb.  am^n,  firm,  true.] 

AMEN,  &'men,  vA,  1,  to  say  amen  to :  to 
approve:  to  homologate.  (Rare.)  <*Is 
there  a  bishop  on  the  bench  ihat  has  not 
amevCd  the  humbug  in  his  lawn  sleeves, 
and  called  a  blessing  over  the  kneeling 
pair  of  perjurers?"— 2%acfceray.  2,  to 
end :  to  finish.  **  This  very  evening 
have  I  amarCd  the  YfAxnn&.'—Southey. 

AMENABLE,  a-mgn'a-bl,  adj.  easy  to  be 
led  or  governed:  liable  or  subject  to. — 
adv.  Amendably. — na.  Amenabil'itt, 
AjfEM^ABLENESS.  [Fr.  am£ner,  to  lead — 
a*— L.  ad,  and  m^ner,  to  lead— Low  L. 
minare,  to  lead,  to  drive  (as  cattle)— Lb 
minari,  to  threaten.] 

AMEND,  a-mend',  v.t.  to  correct :  to  im- 
prove.— v.i,  to  grow  or  become  better.— 
adj.  Amend' ABLE.  [Fr.  am^nder  for  emen* 
der — ^L.  emendo,  ^are,  to  remove  a  fsuilt 
— e,  ex,  out  of,  and  mmda,  a  fault.] 

AMENDMENT,  a-mend'ment,  n.  correc- 
tion :  improvement. 

AMENDS,  a-mendz',  n.pl.  supply  of  a  loss: 
compensation. 

AMENITY,  am-en'i-ti,  n,,  pleaaantn£aa,  as 
regards  situation,  climate,  manners,  or 
disposition.  [Fr.  am^ite^L.  amoenitcu 
— amomiM,  pleasant,  from  root  of  amo, 
to  love.] 

AMERCE,  a-mers',  v.t.  to  punish  by  a  fine. 
[O.  Fr.  am£rcier,  to  impose  a  fine— L. 
mercea,  wages,  fine.] 

AMERCEMENT,  a-mers'ment,  n.  a  penal- 
tv  inflicted. 

AMERICAN,  a-mer'ik-an,  ac(f.,  pertaining 
to  America,  especially  to  the  Unit^ 
States.— n.  a  native  of  America.  [From 
America,  so  called  accidently  from  Amer- 
igo Vespucci,  a  navigator  who  explored 
part  of  the  continent  after  its  discovery 
by  Columbus.] 

AMERICANIZE,  a-mer^ik-sn-Iz,  v.t,  to  ren- 
der American. 

AMERICANISM,  a-mer'ik-an-izm,  n.  a 
word,  phrase,  or  idiom  peculiar  to  Ajxier- 
ictms. 

AMETHYST,  a'meth-lst.  n.  a  blbish-violet 
variety  of  quartz  of  which  drinkingKsupB 
used  to  be  made,  which  the  anciento 
supposed  prevented  drunJasnneaa. — a^f. 
Amethtbttne.  [Gr.  amethyatoa-^a,  neg., 
msthyO,  to  be  drunken — methU,  wine, 
Eng.  meadjSaxiB,  madhu,  sweet.1 

AMIABILITY,  fim-i-a-bU'l-ti,  AMIABLB- 
NESS,  ftm'i-ci-bl-nes,  n.  quality  of  being 
amiable,  or  of  exciting  love. 

AMIABLE,  ftm'i-orbl,  adj.,  lovable:  worthy 
of  love.— fldo.  A'lOABLT.  [Fir.  amiable, 
friendly — ^L.  amicabUia,  from  amicua,  a 
friend ;  there  is  a  confusion  in  meaning 
with  Tr.  aimablef  lovable— L.  amabUia — 
amo,  to  love.] 

AMIANTHUS,  a-mi-anth'ns,  n.  the  finest 
fibrous  variety  of  aabeatua;  it  can  be 
made  into  cloth  which  when  stained  is 
readilv  cleansed  by  fire.  [Gr.  amiantoe, 
onpoUutable— a,  n^.,  anjd  miainO,  to 
soil.] 

AMICABLE,  amlk^bl,  ac^.,  friendly.^ 
adv.  AiCiaABLT.— ns.  AjaoABn/mr,  AiT- 
lOABLBNBBS.  [L.  ami0a5ai»-<»fno,tolove.1 
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AiOCE,  am'is,  n.  a  flowing  cloak  formerly 
worn  by  priests  and  pugrims:  a  linen 
garment  worn  by  priests  about  the 
Boottlders  while  celebrating  mass.  [O. 
Fr.  amis,  amid — ^L.  amictua — amiciOf  to 
wrap  about — amb,  about,  and  Jado,  to 
throw.] 

AMID,  a-mid',  AMIDST,  a-midst',  orgs.,  in 
the  middle  or  midst :  aaiong.—Mv.  Axn/- 
SHIPS,  half-way  between  the  stem  and 
stem  of  a  ship.  [Prefix  a,  on,  in,  and 
A.S.  mid,  middle.] 

AMIR,  a-m^r^.    Si^ne  as  Aheeb. 

AMISS,  a-mis',  ad^j.  in  error :  wrong. — adv, 
in  a  faulty  manner,  [a,  on,  and  Ice. 
missa,  a  loss.    See  Miss. 

AMITY,  am'i-ti,  n.,  friendship :  good-wilL 
[Fr.  amitiA — ami — ^L.  amicus^  a  friend, 
bee  Amicable.] 

AMMTRAL,  am'mi-ral,  n.  admiral;  also  a 
ship.  (Obs.) 

AMmONIA,  am-mdn'-i-a,  n.  a  puneent  ^^s 
yielded  by  smelling-salts,  ana  by  Dummg 
leathers,  etc.  [l^om  saJrammoniao,  or 
smelling-salts,  first  obtained  near  the 
teniple  of  Jupiter  AmmonA 

AMMONIAC,  -AL,  am-mdn'i-^,  -i'ak-al, 
adj*  pertaining  to  or  having  the  proper- 
ties of  ammonia. 

AMMONITE,  am'mon-It,  n.  the  fossil  shell 
of  an  extinct  genus  of  mollusks,  so  ctdled 
because  they  resembled  the  horns  on  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  worshipped  as 
a  ram. 

AMMUNITION,  am-mtbi-ish'un,  n.  any- 
thing used  for  munition  or  defence: 
military  stores,  esp.  j^wder,  balls,  bombs, 
etc.  [L.  od,  for,  munttio,  defence — munio, 
to  defend.] 

AMNE2STY,  am'nest-i,  n.  a jzeneral  pardon 
of  political  offenders,  f^r.  Ormnestos, 
not  remembered.] 

AMOEBA,  BrmSb'a,  n.  a  microscopic  animal 
capable  of  undergoing  many  changes  of 
form  at  will  :—pL  Ahceb'js.  [Or.  ameibO, 
to  chan^e.1 

AMCENOMANlA,a-mS'n5-ma'ni-a,n.  a  form 
of  mania  in  which  the  hallucinations 
are  of  an  agreeable  nature.  [L.  amceniitf, 
pleasant,  and  Gr.  mania,  madness.] 

AMONG,  a-mung',  AMONGST,  a-mungst', 
pr^,  of  the  number  of:  amidst.  [A.S. 
onr^manff — mcengan,  to  mingle.] 

AMOROUS,  am'or-us,  cu^.  ea£y  inspired 
with  love:  fondly  in  love:  relating  to 
love. — cutv.  Am'orously.— fi.  Am'oboits- 
ZCBSS.     [L.  amor,  love.] 

AMORPHOUS,  a-morfus,  odf.  without 
regular  shape,  shapeless.  [Gr.  a,  neg., 
and  morph^t  form.] 

AMOUNT,  a-mownt',  v.i.  to  mount  or 
rise  to :  to  result  in. — n,  the  whole  sum : 
the  effect  or  result.  [O.  Fr.  amonter,  to 
ascend — ^L.  ad,  to,  mons,  a  mountain.] 

AMOUR,  am-ddr',  n.  a  love  intrigue.  [Fr. 
~"L.  anurr,  love.]  

AMPHIBIA,  am-tfbi-a,  AMPHIBIALS  or 
AMPHIBIANS,  n,pl,  animals  capable  of 
living  both  under  water  and  on  land.— oc^'. 
AMPHl^Bioire.  [Gr.  amphi,  both,  bios,  life.] 

AMPHIBIiASTiO,  am-fi-blas'tik,  ac^\  in 
physioL  a  term  applied  to  the  series  of 
ova  intermediate  between  the  holoblastio 
or  mammalian  ova,  and  the  meroblastic, 
or  ova  of  birds  or  reptiles. 

\MPHICrrYONIC,  am-fik-ti-on'ik,  acb\ 
The  Amphictf  onic  Council  was  an  old 
Greek  assemblv  composed  of  deputies 
from  twelve  of  the  leading  states.  [Gr. 
amphik^ones,  orig.  dub.] 

aMPHIGORIC,  am-fl-gor'ik,a4/.of,relating 
to,  or  consisting  of  amphigory :  absurd : 
nonsensical. 

AMPHKSORT,  am'fl-gor-i,  n.  a  meaning- 
less rigmarole :  nonsense  verses  or  the 
Qke :  a  nonsensical  parody.  [Fv»  amphi-' 
gouri,} 


'shun,    n. 


A  MPTTTHB  jgCN  A ,  am-fis-b€'na,  n.  a  serpent 
that  can  go  both  ways,  forward  or  back- 
ward, ^r.  amphis,  amphi,  on  both 
sides,  batno,  to  go  or  walk.  J 

AMPHITHEATRE,  am-fi-th^Vter,  n.  an 
oval  or  circular  edifice  having  rows  of 
seats  one  above  another,  around  an  open 
space,  called  the  arena,  in  which  public 
spectacles  were  exhibited :  anything  like 
an  amphitheatre  in  form.  [Gr.  amphi, 
round  about,  fheatron,  a  place  for  seeing 
— th>eaomai,  to  see.] 

AMPUi,  am'pl,  oq;.  spacious:  large 
enough :  liberal. — adv,  Am'ply. — n.  Aif'- 
FLBNBSS.    [L.  amplus,  large.] 

AMPLIFICATION,     am'pU-fi-kft'f 
enlargement. 

AMPLSt,  am'pli-fi,  v.t  to  make  more 
copiotis  in  expression:  to  add  to.  [L. 
amplus,  large,  axkd  facia,  to  make.] 

AMPlilTUDE,  am'pu-tQd,  n.  largeness: 
the  distance  from  the  east  point  of  a 
horizon  at  which  a  heavenly  bodv  nses, 
or  from  the  west  point  at  which  it  sets. 

AMPUTATE,  am'pat-^t,  v,t  to  cut  off,  as  a 
limb  of  an  animal. — n,  Amfuta'tion. 
JXi.  amb,  round  about,  puto,  to  cut.] 

AMRITA,  am're-tS.,  n.  in  Hiridu  myth,  the 
ambrosia  of  the  gods:  the  beverage  of 
immortality,  that  resulted  from  the 
churning  oi  the  ocean  by  the  gods  and 
demons.  [Sans,  amrif am,  from  a,priv., 
and  mri,  to  die ;  akin  to  L.  mors,  death. 
See  MOBTAii.] 

AMUCK,  a-muk',  adv,  wildly:  madlv. 
[Malay,  amok,  intoxicated  or  excited  to 
madness.] 

AMULET,  am'a-let,  n.  a  gem,  scroll,  or 
other  object  carried  about  the  person,  as 
a  charm  against  evil.  [L.  amulStum,  a 
word  of  unknown  origin  ;  curiously  like 
the  mod.  Ar.  himdlah,  -at,  lit.  ''a  car- 
rier," often  applied  to  a  shoulder-belt,  by 
which  a  smaU  Koran  is  hung  on  the 
breast.] 

AMUSE,  a-milz',  v.t.  to  occupy  pleasanUv : 
to  beguile  with  expectation.  [Fr. 
amtiser,'] 

AMUSEMENT,  a-mtlz'ment,  n.  that  which 
amuses:  pastime. 

AMUSING,  armuz'in^,  a^J*  affordine 
amusement :  entertaining. — adv.  Amxjb - 

INOLY. 

AMYLOID,  am'iloid,  n.  a  half-gelatinous 
substance  like  starch,  found  in  some 
seeds.  FGr.  amylon,  the  finest  flour, 
starch ;  lit.  "  unground  **— a,  neg.,  mylS, 
a  mill,  and  eidos,  form.] 

AN,  an,  ady.,  one:  the  mdefinite  article, 
used  before  words  b^inning  with  the 
sound  of  a  vowel.    rA.S.  an.  See  One.] 

AN,  an,  conj,  if.    [A  form  of  And.] 

ANA,  ft'na,  a  suffix  to  names  of  nersons  or 

S laces,  denoting  a  collection  of  memora- 
le  sayings,  as  Johnsoniana,  sayings  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  JThe  neuter  plural  termi- 
nation of  L.  adjectives  in  -ani£»=spertain- 

Ai^APnST,  an-arbapt'ist,  n.  one  who 
holds  that  baptism  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered only  to  adults  (bv  immersion), 
and  therefore  that  those  oaptized  in  in- 
fancy ought  to  be  baptized  again, — n, 
Anabaft'isbc.  [Gr.  ana,  again,  baptizd, 
to  dip  in  water,  to  baptize.] 

ANACMORISM,  a-nak'O-rizm,  n.  something 
not  suited  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
country  to  which  it  is  referred.  J.  B. 
Lowell,  (Modelled  on  anachronism,,^  from 
Gr.  ana,  nere  implying  error  or  diverg- 
ence, and  ckOra,  a  country.] 

ANAC^SRONISM,an-a'kron-izm,  n.  an  error 
in  regard  to  time,  whereby  a  thing  is 
assigned  to  an  earlier  or  to  a  later  age 
than  what  it  belongs  to. — adj.  Anaohron- 
ibt'ic.  [Gr.  ana,  backwards,  aiiTonos, 
time.] 


ANACONDA,  an-a-kon'da,  n.  a  iaree  snake, 
a  species  of  boa,  found  in  South  America. 

ANACREONTIC,  an-erkre-ont'ik,  adj.  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  poet  Anacreon: 
tree. 

ANMMIA,  an-&n'i-a,  n,  a  morbid  want  of 
blood:  the  condition  of  the  body  after 
CTeat  loss  of  blood.  [Gr.  a,  an,  neg,, 
naima,  blood.] 

ANAESTHETIC,  an-«s-thet'ik,  adj.  product 
in&p  insensibility.  —  n,  a  substance,  as 
cmoroform,  that  produces  insensibility. 
[Gr.  a,  an,  neg.,  aisthesis,  sensation — 
aisthanomai,  to  feel.] 

ANAGLYPH,  an'argUf,  n.  an  ornament 
carved  in  relief  .—<uy,  AXAai^YTt'io.  [Gr. 
ana,  up,  alyphO,  to  carve.] 

ANAGRAM,  an'a-gram,  n.  a  word  or  sen- 
tence formed  by  rewriting  (in  a  different 
order)  the  letters  of  another  word  or  sen- 
tence: as  "hve" — "evil." — adj<  Ana- 
qbammat'ic,  -al.  [Gr.  ana,  again,  grapho, 
to  write.] 

ANAL,  &n  al,  ocf;.  pertaining  to  or  near 
the  anus. 

ANAIOESIA,  an-al-je'sl-a,  n.  in  paihol. 
absence  of  pain  whether  in  health  or 
disease.  Dunglison.  [Gr.  an,  priv.,  and 
algos,  pBdn,] 

ANALOGICAL,  an-a-loj'ik-al,  ocf;.  having, 
or  accordine  to,  analogy. 

ANALOGOUS,  an-a'log-us,  ad;,  having 
analogy :  bearing  some  resemblance  to : 
sunOar. 

ANALOGUE,  an'a-lSg,  n.  a  word  or  body 
bearing  analogy  to,  or  resembling  an- 
other :  {anat.)  an  organ  which  performs 
the  same  function  as  another,  though 
differing    from    it    in   structure,      [^e 

HOHOLOGUE.] 

ANALOGY,  an-ald-ji,  n.  an  agreement  or 
correspondence  in  certain  respects  be- 
tween things  otherwise  different:  rela- 
tion in  general :  likeness.  [Gr.  ana, 
accordmg  to,  and  logos,  ratio.] 

ANALYZE,  an'a-liz,  v.t.  to  resolve  a  whole 
into  its  elements :  to  separate  into  com- 
ponent parts. — at^j,  Analtz'able.  [Gr. 
ana,  up,  lyd,  to  loosen.] 

ANALYSIS,  an-alis-is,  n.  a  resolving  or 
separating  a  thing  into  its  elements  or 
component  parts  :—pl,  ANA'Jsnsa,  [See 
Analyze.] 

ANALYST,  an'al-lBt,  n.  one  sidled  in 
analysis. 

ANALYTIC,  -AL,  an-a-lit'ik,  -al,  adj.  per- 
taining to  analysis :  resolving  into  first 
prin^ples. — adv.  Analyt'ically. 

ANAPEST,  an'a-pest,  n.  (in  verse)  a  foot 
consisting  of  tnree  syllables,  two  short 
and  the  third  long,  or  (in  Eng.)  two  un- 
accented and  the  third  accented,  as  ap- 
pre-hend'.  [Gr.  anapaistos,  reversed, 
oecause  it  is  the  dactyl  reversed.] 

ANAPESTIC, -AL,  an-a-pest'ik,  -el,  adj. 
pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  anapests. 

ANAPHRODISIA,  an-afro-diz'i-a,  n.  the 
absence  of  venereal  power  or  desire  :  im- 
potence. [Gr.  an,  priv.,  and  aphrodisios, 
venereal,  from  Aphroditi,  the  Greek 
ffoddess  of  love  1 

ANAPODEICTIC,  an-ap'o-dlk'tik,  adfj.  in- 
capable of  being  demonstrated.  [Gr.  an, 
pnv.,  and  apodeiktikos,  demonstrable.] 

ANAPTOTIC,  an-ap-tot'ik,  adj,  in  j^ilol. 
applied  to  languages  which  have  a  tend- 
ency to  lose  the  use  of  inflections.  [Gr 
ana,  back,  and  ptdsis,  inflection.] 

ANARCHIST,  anark-ist,  n.  one  who  pro- 
motes anarchy.    Old  form  Anarch. 

ANARCHIZE,  an'ar-ldz,  v.t.  to  put  into  a 
state  of  anarchy  or  confusion. 

ANARCHY,  an'ark-i,  n.  the  want  of  gov- 
emmen^inastate:  political  confusion. — 
adjs,  Anabch'ic,  Anarcb'ioal.  [Gr.  a, 
an,  neg.,  orc^,  government.] 

ANATHEMA,  an-a'them-^  n.  {orig.)   an 
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offering  made  and  «i^  ifp  in  a  temple :  an 
ecclesiastical  curse :  any  person  or  thin^ 
anathematized.  [Gr.  ana^  up»  tUMmtf 
to  set  1 

ANATHEMATIZE,  an-a'them-at-Iz,  v,t  to 
pronounce  accursed. 

Ai^ ATOMIC,  -AL,  an-a«tom'ik,  -al,  adf/.  re- 
lating to  anatomy. 

ANATOMIZE,  an-a'tom-Iz,  v.t,  to  dissect  a 
body:  (%.)  to  lay  open  minutely.  [From 

AlfATOMY.t 

ANATOMIST,  an-a'tom-ist,  n.  one  skilled 
in  anatomy. 

ANATOMY,  an-a'tom-i,  n,  the  art  of  dis- 
secting any  onzanized  body:  science  of 
the  structure  c^the  body  learned  by  dis- 
section. [Gn  ana,  up,  euannder,  temnO, 
to  cut.] 

ANBURY,  an'ber-i,  n.  a  disease  in  turnips, 
in  which  the  root  becomes  divided  into 
a  number  of  parts — whence  the  popular 
name  Finoebs  and  Toes.  [From  A.S. 
ampre,  a  crooked  swelling  vem.] 

ANCESTOR,  an'sefr-tur,  n.  one  from  whom 
a  person  has  descended :  a  forefather.— 

fem.Aj^OBSTR]gBS.— OCf/.ANOBS'TBAIi.    [O. 

"Fr.  ancestre^lM  avXeeemor — anU^  before, 
tedo^  oessicm,  to  go.] 

ANCESTRY,  an'ses-tri,  n.  a  line  o/L  ances- 
tors: lineage. 

ANCHOR,  anfi^k'ur,  n,  a  hooked  iron  instru* 
ment  that  holds  a  ship  by  sticking  into 
the  ground:  0^.)  anything  that  gives 
stability  or  security. — v.t.  to  fix  by  an 
anchor :  to  fasten. — v.t.  to  cast  anchor : 
to  stop,  or  rest  on.  [Fr.  OMsr^-^  anoora 
— Qr.  angkyra,  from  aTiaAcos,  a  bendr— root 
an^y  bent.    Conn,  with  Anqub.] 

ANCHORAGE,  angk'uiv&j,  n.  ground  for 
anchoring:  duty  imposed  on  ships  for 
anchoring.  

ANCHOMJt,  angTcor-et,  ANCHORITE, 
ang'kor-ft,  n.  one  who  has  withdrawn 
from  the  world:  a  hermit.  [Gr.  anae/i^ 
retia — ana,  apart,  chOreOt  to  go.] 

ANCHORmSH,  ang-ka-rif  ish,  acff,  of  or 
pertaining  to  an  anchorite,  or  his  mode 
of  life:  anchoretic.  ** Sixty  Tears  of 
reli^ouB  reverie  and  anchorUiA  self- 
deniaL'*—- i>e  Quinoey, 

ANCHOBITISM,  angHcO-rlt-izm,  n  the 
state  of  being  secluded  from  the  world : 
the  condition  of  an  anchorite. 

AJ7CH0RLESS,  ang'ker-les,  adi.  being 
without  an  anchor:  hence,  drifnng:  un- 
stable. "My  homeless,  anehorlem,  un- 
supported  mind.  "---C^arto^e  Bronto. 

ANCHOVY,  an-chOM,  n.  a  small  fish  of 
the  herring  kind  from  which  a  sauce  is 
made.  fSp.  and  Port,  anchova ;  iV.  on- 
choi8.    Of  doubtful  ety.l 

ANCIENT,  fin'shent,  ad£  old:  belonging 
to  former  times.— «.pi.  An'cddits,  those 
who  lived  in  remote  times ;  in  B.,  elders. 

^adv,    AlfCnEMTLY. — n.    AN^COSNTZIEflS. 

[Fr.  ancieifr— Low  L.  antianua,  old — ^L. 

ante,  before,  prob..  conn,  wtth  Akd.    See 

Autiqub.] 
ANCIENT,  ftn'shent,  n.  (pbaJ)  a  >lag  or  its 

bearer:  an  ensign.    [Corr.  of  vr.  en^ 

9eiane,    See  Ensign.] 
ANGILIiARY,  an'sil-ar-i,  oc^.  subservient. 

JX.  anciUa,  a  maid-servant.] 
ANCORIST,  ans^G-rist,  n.  one  withdrawn 

from  the  wond :  a  hermit :  an  anchoret, 

or  anchoress.    "A  woman  lately  turned 

an  ancorisV^^FuUer. 
AND,  and,  cory.  signifies  addition,  and  is 

used  to  connect  words  and  sentences :  in 

M.E.  it  was  used  for  if.    [A.S.,  Mid  in 

the  other  Teut.  lang. :  prob.  allied  to  L. 

ante,  Gr.  a/wH,  over  agamst.] 
ANBAINTE,  an-dan'te,  actj,,  gomajgaaly: 

moderately  alow:  expressive.    [It. — an^ 

dare,  to  go.] 
ANDIR0N7  andl-um,   fu  the   iron   bars 

which  support  the  eads  ef  the  logs  in 


a  wood-fire,  or  in  which  a  spit  tavnB. 

[Ety.  dub.] 
AN£>&DOTAL,  an'ek-d&t-al,  ANECDOTI- 

CAL,  an-ek-dot'i-kal,  o^;.,  in  the  form  of 

an  anecdote. 
ANECDOTARIAN,  an'ek-d&-t&'ri-an,  n.  one 

who  deals  in  or  retails  anecdotes :  an  an- 

ecdotist.    "  Our  ordinary  anecdotariana 

make  use  of  Ubels. ''—iSo^er  North. 
ANECDOTE,  an'ek-d5t,  n.  an  incident  of 

private  life :   a  short  story.    [Gr.,  not 

Eublished — a,  an,  neg.,  and  ekdotoa,  pub' 
shed — ek,  out,  and  aid&mi,  to  give.] 

ANELE,  an-sr,  v.t.  to  anoint  with  ou:  to 
administer  extreme  unction.  [A.S.  on- 
elan^-on,  on,  and  ele,  oil.] 

ANEMOMETER,  aruem-om^et-er,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  force  of  the 
wind.    [Gr.  an^emoa,  wmd,  and  Mbteb.] 

ANEMONE,  a-nem'o-ne,  n.  a  plant  of  the 
crowfoot  familv.  [SaM  to  oe  from  Gr. 
anemos,  wind,  because  some  of  the  spe- 
cies love  exposed  situations.} 

ANEROID,  an'e-roid,  adj.  notmg  a  barom- 
eter by  which  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
measured  toithout  the  use  of  liquid  or 
ouicksilver.    [Gr.  a,  neg.,  nSroe,  wet.] 

ANETIC,  a-net'ik,  o^/*  in  fned  relieving  or 
aasmyingpain :  anodyne.  [Gr.  anettkos, 
relaxing.! 

ANEXJRIBM,  an'fir-izm,  ti*  a  soft  tumor, 
arising  from  the  widening  up  or  dilata- 
tion of  an  artery.  [Gr.  aneuriama — ana, 
up,  eurya,  wider) 

ANEW,  a-na',  adv.  afresh :  again.  [M.  E. 
of-new-^A.B.  off  Op,  and  New.] 

ANGEL,  Sn'jel,  n.  a  divine  messenger :  a 
ministering  spirit :  an  old  E.  coin— 10s., 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  angel. — adja. 
Anqbuo,  an-j^'ik,  Angel'ioal.  —  adv. 
Akobl'ically.    [Gr.  angekia,  a  messen- 


aIge] 


fGELHOOD,  an'jel-hod,  n.  the  state  or 
condition  of  an  angel:  the  angelic  nature 
or  character.    E.  B.  Browning. 

ANGELOLATRY,  finhjel-ol'artri,  n»  the 
worship  of  angels.  [E.  angd,  and  Gr. 
latreia,  worship.] 

ANGER,  an^^,  n.  a  strong  passion  ex- 
cited by  mjury. — v.t.  to  make  angry. 
J[ce.  angr ;  alhed  to  Anquish.] 
GEVIN,  an'j§-vin,  adj.  of  or  pertaining 
to  Anjou,  a  former  province  in  the  north- 
west of  France. 

ANGINA,  anj-i'na,  n.  applied  to  djseases  in 
which  a  sense  of  tightening  or  suffoca- 
tion is  a  prominent  symptom.    [L.  See 

ANOUISH.J 

ANGLE,  ang'el,  n.  a  comer:  the  point 
where  two  lines  meet:  {geom.)  the  in- 
dinatioQ  of  two  straight  lines  which 
meet,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight 
line.  [Fr.— L.  angulua:  cog.  with  Gr. 
angkytM :  hotti  from  root  anghf  akf  *  to 
bend,  seen  also  in  Anchor,  Aneue.] 

ANGLE,  ang^gl,  n.,  a  hook  or  bend :  a  fish- 
ing-rod wuh  line  and  hook.— «•!•  to  fish 
wfth  an  angle. — v.t.  to  entice :  to  try  to 
gain  by  some  artifice.  [AJ3.  angd,  a 
hook,  alHed  to  Anchor.] 

ANGLER,  ang'gler,  n.  one  who  fishes  with 
an  angle. — Amoling,  ang'j^ling,  n.  the 
art  or  practioe  of  fishing  with  an  angle. 

ANGLICAN,  ang'glik-an,  a<^'.,  Engliah. 
[See  Englibh.] 

ANGLICANISM,  an^fl;lik-an4sm,  n.  at- 
tachment to  Engltm  Institutionsi  esp. 
the  English  Church :  the  principles  of 
the  TCwgiiKh  Church. 

ANGIJCjBM,  ang'^lis-izm,  n.  an  Engliah 
idiom  or  peculiarity  of  language. 

ANGLICIZE,  ang^glifrls,  v.t.  to  express  in 
English  idiom* 

ANGLO-,  ang^glo,  p/r.,  .EVigZisA— used  in 
composition :  as  AngtoScuoon,  etc. 

ANGLOMANIA,  aiLgfglo-mftn'i-a,  m,  a 
mania  for  wkai  ia  Engliah :  an ' 


inate   admiration    of   English    iDsuia- 
tions. 

ANGLO-SAXON,  ang^glo-saks'un,  acfj.  ap- 
plied to  the  earliest  form  of  the  English 
language  :  the  term  Old  EnglieAi  is  now 
preferred  by  some. 

ANGRT,  anggri,  adif.  excited  with  anger  : 
inflamed. — ^Angrilt,  ang^gri-li,  adv. 

ANGUISH,  ang'gwish,  n.  excessive  pain  of 
body  or  mind :  a^ny.  [Fr.  angotaa&^lt. 
anguatia,  a  strait,  straitness — an^o,  to 
press  ti^tly :  to  strangle.    See  Anger.) 

ANGULAR,  ang'gul-ar,  ac^*.  having  an 
an  angle  or  corner :  (Jig*)  stiff  in  man- 
ner :  tne  opposite  of  easy  or  graceful. — 
n.  Angxtlar  ITY. 

ANIGHTS,  a-x^ts',  adv.^ofnighta,  at  night. 

ANILE,  anil,  ac^f.  old-womanish :  imbecQe. 
— Anility,  an-ill-ti,  n.  [L.  ames,  an  old 
woman.] 

ANTTiTN^  an'il-in,  n.  a  product  of  coal-tar, 
extensively  used  in  dyeing.  [AwU,  an 
indigo  plant,  from  which  also  it  is  made.} 

ANIMADVERSION,  an-im-ad-ver'shun,  n, 
criticism,  censure,  or  reproof. 

ANIMADVERT,  an-im-ad-vert%  v.u  to 
criticise  or  censure.  [L.,  to  turn  the 
mind  to— <immti«,  the  mind,  ad,  to,  and 
verto,  to  turn.] 

ANIMAL,  an'im-al,  n.  an  organized  being, 
having  life,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion :  it  is  distinguished  from  a  plant, 
which  is  organized  and  hsus  life,  but  not 
sensation  or  voluntary  motion ;  the  name 
sometimes  implies  uie  absence  of  the 
higher  faculties  peculiar  to  man.— *ad;. 
of  or  belon^^ing  to  animals :  sensuaL  [L. 
— anima,  air,  Bfe,  Gr.  anemoa,  wind — a6, 
a&ni,  Sans,  an,  to  breathe,  to  blow.] 

ANIMALCULE,  an-im-allsiU,  n.,  a  amaU 
animal,  esp.  one  that  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  na^ea  eye  i— pi,  Animal'odijes,  ot 
Andcai/oula.  [L.  animakulum,  dim  of 
animai.] 

ANIMALISM,  an'im-al-izm,  n.  the  state  of  | 
being  actuated  by  animal  appetites  only : 
sensuality. 

ANIMATE,  an'hn-at,  v.t  to  mre  life  to : 
to  enliven  or  inspirit. — ocft.  living :  pos- 
sesaing^^nimal  life.    [See  ANiMALri 

ANIMATE,  an'i-mftt,  v.i.  to  become  en- 
livened or  exhilarated :  to  rouse.  '<  Mr. 
Amott,  animaiivuf  at  this  speech,  glided 
behind  her  chair.'^ilfiw  Bumay. 

ANIMATED,  an'im-at-ed,  adj.  lively :  fuU 
of  roirit. 

ANIMATION,  an-im-&'shun,  n«  liveliness : 
"wor. 

ANlMTSM,  anlm-izm,  n.  theory  which  re- 
gards the  belief  in  «ptrito,  that  apnear  in 
dreams,  etc.,  as  tne  germ  ot  religious 
ideas.    [L.  anima,  the  soul.] 

ANDCOSFTY,  an-im-os'i-ti,  n.  bitter  ha- 
tred :  enmity.  [L.  animoaitaa^  fuUness 
of  s^rit.    See  Animal.] 

ANImUB,  an'im-us,  n.  mtention:  spirit: 
prejudice  against.  [L.  antmut,  ^irit, 
soul,  as  dist.  fromamnui,  the  mare  life. 
See  Animai.,] 

ANISE,  anfis,  n.  aromatio  plant,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  used  in  making  cordials. 
[Gr.  anisoii.] 

ANlSOMETRrC,  arnf sO-met^rik,  adj.  a 
term  applied  to  crystals  which  are  de- 
veloped dissimilarly  in  the  three  axiai 
directions.  [Ghr.  ammm^  unequal,  anc 
matron,  a  measure.] 

ANISOTROPE,  anlH9&-tr«p,  ANISOTROP- 
IC, an'if«5-tiop'ik,  adj.  naving  different 
properties  in  different  directiona:  not 
fcotropio:  SBolotropio. 

ANKER,  angk'er,  n.  a  liquid  measure  used 
on  the  continent,  formeriy  in  England, 
varying  from  about  seven  to  nine  gallons. 
[Dut.1 

ANKLE,  angkl.  n.  the  Jdnt  between  the 
foot  and  leg,  forming  an  angke  or  lend. 
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ANTHROPOID. 


[AJ9.  aft4)leoi0,  oog.  with  G«r.  enM,  and 
conn,  with  Anqijc.] 

ANKIiET»  angklety  n.  an  ornament  for  the 
anhle. 

ANNA,  an'a,  n.  on  Indian  coin  worth  8  cts. 

ANNALIST,  an'al-ist,  n.  a  writer  of  annals. 

ANNALS,  an'alz,  n.pl,  records  of  events 
under  the  years  in  which  they  happened: 
year-books.  [L.  annaie§ — annus,  a  year.] 

ANNEAL,  an-er,  v,t  to  temper  glass  or 
metals  by  subjecting  them  to  great  heat 
and  gradually  cooling :  to  heat  in  order 
to  fix  colors  on,  as  glass. — n.  AsNEAii'Dro. 
rA.S.  ancdan,  to  set  on  fire — ceton,  to 
DurnJ 

ANNEUjEDA,  an-el'i-da,  n.  a  class  of  ani- 
mals having  a  long  body  composed  of 
numerous  nnas,  as  worms,  leecnes,  &c. 
[L.  cmneUuSf  dim.  of  anntUus,  a  ring.] 

ANNEX,  an-neks',  v.t.  to  add  to  the  end: 
to  affix. — n.  something  added.  [L.— <k2, 
to,  nectOy  to  tie.] 

ANNEXATION,  an-neks-A'shun,  n.  act  of 
annexing. 

ANNIHILATE,  an-nfhil-ftt,  v.t  to  reduce 
to  nothing :  to  put  out  of  existence.  [L. 
ad,  to,  ntkilf  nothing.] 

ANNIHILATION,  an-nl-Ul-A'shun,  n.  state 
of  being  reduced  to  nothing :  act  of  de* 
stroying. 

ANNIVEkSARY,  an^ni-Ters^aJvi,  a^f.,  re- 
tuming  or  happening  every  j/ear:  annuaL 
— n.  ths  day  of  the  year  on  which  an 
event  hai^)ened  or  is  celebrated.  [L.  an^ 
nus,  a  year,  and  t;er^o,  versum,  to  turn.] 

ANNOMiNATE,  an-nom'in-at,  v.t  to  name: 
especially,  to  give  a  panning  or  allit- 
erative name  to.  (BaieJ)  '*How  then 
shall  these  chapters  oe  annonUnaied  t " — 
Southey. 

ANNOTATE,  an'not^Lt,  v.t,  to  mahs  notes 
upon.  [L.  annoto-'-ad,  to,  noto,  ^atum, 
to  mark  J 

ANNOTATION,  an-not-&'shun,  n.  a  note  of 
explanation:  comment. 

ANNOTATOR,  an-not^f  ur,  n.  a  writer  of 
notes:  a  commentator. 

ANNOUNCE,  an-nowns',  v,t  to  declare :  to 
giye  public  notice  of. — n.  AmrouNCE'iaENT. 
[Fr.  annonoer,  L.  animtMtare— od,  to, 
mmeio,  -^nre,  to  deliver  news.] 

ANNOT,  an-noi',  v,t  to  trouble :  to  vex : 
to  tease :-— pr.p.  ANNOY'iNa ;  pa,p.  An- 
9ora>'.  [Fr.  ennuyer.  It.  annoiare^I^ 
in  odio  esse,  to  be  hateful  to.] 

ANNOYANCE,  an-noi'ans,  n.  that  which 
annoys. 

ANNUAL^  an'nQ^,  ac(/.,  yearly:  coming 
every  year:  requiring  to  be  renew^ 
every  year. — n.  a  plant  that  lives  but 
one  year :  a  book  published  yearly. — ado, 
Ak'huaij^y*     [L.    omtuaiis— ofniiis^     a 


ANOINTED  (the),  an-oint'ed,  n.  the  Hea- 


year.] 
ANNUIT. 


ANT,  an-na'it-ont,  n.  one  who  re- 


ceives an  annuity. 

i-nQ'i-ti,  «, 


ANNUITY,  an- 


a  snm  of  money 


pay^le  yearly.    [L.  annus,  a  year.] 
ANNUL,  aa-nuP,  v.t  to  make  nuU,  to 


duoe  to  nothing :  to  abolish  t^^pr.p.  An- 
vmA/iNQzpa.p.Axjxmjja/,  \Fr.  annuler 
— Ifc  ad,  to,  nuUus,  noBe.1 

ANNULAR,  an'nOl-ar,  aqif,  rlng^«haped. 
PL  cmnulue  or  anuhts,  a  Ting^--dim.  of 
anus,  a  rounding  or  ring.] 

ANNULATED,  an^ntQ-a4Hed,  a^f.  formed  or 
divided  into  rines.    [L.    See  ANMUI.AS.] 

ANNUNCIATION,  an-nun-si-A'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  annooncing.— AmnTNCLLTioir-DAY, 
the  anniversary  m  the  Angel's  salutation 
to  the  Vifgin  Jiaiy,  the  SiSth  of  Marchu 
jLu    See  ANNOtTivoB.] 

ANODYNE,  an'o-din,  n.  a  medicine  that  al- 
iMipam*  [Or.a, an, neg.,and oc^fn^pain.] 

ANOINT,  an-<nnt',  v.t,  to  smear  with  oint- 
ment or  oil :  to  conseorake  with  oiL    [O* 
IV.  ema4mdTe   L.  inungo, 
and  mmgo,  to  smear.] 


ANOMALOUS,  an-om'al-us,  adj.  irrefi^ular : 
deviating  from  rule.  [Gr.  ani^malos — a, 
an,  neg.,  and  fiomcubs,  etvext—hamos, 
same.] 

ANOMALY,  an-om'aI4,  n.  irregularity: 
deviation  from  rule.    [See  Aitomaiodb.] 

ANON,  an-on',  adv.,  in  one  (instant) :  im- 
mediately. 

ANONYME,  an'on-Ihi,  n.  an  assumed  or 
false  name.    [See  Anonymous.] 

ANONYMITY,  an-on-im'i-ti,  n.  the  quality 
or  state  of  being  anonymous. 

ANONYMOUS,  an-on'im-us,  ac(;.,  wanting 
a  name :  not  having  the  real  name  of  the 
author.^odi;.  Akon^yxoublt.  [Or.  and' 
nymos — a,  an,  neg.,  and  onoma,  name.] 

ANOTHER,  an-ui^^er,  adj.  not  the  same : 
one  more :  any  other.  [AS.  an,  one, 
and  Other.] 

ANSERINE,  an'ser-In  or  -in,  ck^'.,  relating 
to  the  goose  or  goos^tribe.  [L.  anser; 
cog.  with  E.  GoosB  (which  see).  Sans. 
hamsa."] 

ANSEROtJS,  an'ser-us,  adjf.  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  goose  or  eeese :  like  a  goose : 
hence,  toohsh:  silly:  simple.  Sydney 
Smith. 

ANSWER,  an'ser,  v.t  to  reply  to :  to  sat- 
isfy or  solve :  to  suit. — v.t.  to  reply :  to 
be  accountable  for :  to  correspond. — n. 
a  reply:  a  solution,  flit.  '<to  swear 
against,"  as  in  a  trial  by  law,  from 
A.S.  and-,  against,  swerian,  to  swear.] 

ANSWERABLE,  an'ser-arbl,  o^f.  able  to 
be  answered :  accountable :  suitable : 
eouivalent.— adv.  An^bwerably. 

ANT.  ant,  n.  a  small  insect :  the  emmet. — 
n.  Ant'hell,  the  hiUoek  raised  bycmts  to 
form  their  nest.  [A  contr.  of  EMMin^ — 
A.S.  cemeteJ] 

ANTACID,  ant-as'id,  n.  a  medicine  which 
counteracts  acidity.  [Gr.  arUi,  against, 
and  AgidJ 

ANTAGONISM,  ant-ag^on-ism,  n.,  a  eon- 
tending  or  struggli^  against:  opposi- 
tion. X^r.  anti,  against — agOn,  contest. 
See  AooNY.]^ 

ANTAGONIST,  ant-ag'on-ist,  n.,  one  who 
contends  or  struggles  with  another:  an 
opponent.  [Gr.  antagGndstis.  See  An- 
tagonisil] 

ANTAGONIST,  an-tag^on-ist,  ANTA(K)N. 
ISTIC,  ant-agon-isrik,  acf;.  contending 
against,  opposed  to. 

ANTAGONl^,  anlrag^d-nla,  v.t  to  act  hi 
opposition  to :  to  counteract :  to  hinder. 
(Rare.)  "  The  active  princmle  of  valerian 
root  is  .  .  .  f oimd  to  greatly  deaden  the 
reflex  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  thus 
antagonizing  the  operation  of  atrych- 
nine.^— >idlmer.  Ency. 

ANTARCTIC,  ant-Arkfik,  a^f..  opposite  the 
Arctic :  relating  to  the  south  j)ole  or  to 
south  polar  regions.    [Gr.  anh,  opposite, 
'  and  ABong] 

ANTE,  an'te,  n.  a  bet  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  dealer's  bet  m  playing  tne  game 
of  jx)ker— 'hence  to  ante,  to  bet. 

ANmOEDENT,  an-tensed'ent,  a4f.,  going 
hefort  in  time :  prior. — n.  that  wnich  pre- 
cedes in  time :  {graan.)  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun to  which  a  relative  pronoun  refers : 
— ^  previous  principles,  conduct,  his- 
tory, etc. — (u&.  Aiitbcbd'biitly.--^. 
Aktbgbd'xiicb.  [L.  ante,  before,  eedens, 
-■entis ;  pr.p^  of  ceio,  oeesum,  to  go.] 

ANTECHAMBER,  an'te^h&n-ber,  n.  See 
Anteboom. 

ANTE-CHOIR,  an't&-kwlr,  n.  in  arch. 
that  piut  between  the  doors  of  the  choir 
and  the  outer  entrance  of  the  screen, 
under  the  rood-loft,  forming  a  sort  of 
lob W  or  vestibule.    Eney.  &*it,    Oidled 

also  FORB-OHOIB. 

ANTEDATE,  an'te-d&t,  v.t,  to  date  btfore 


the  true  time :  to  anticipate.    [L.  antCf 

beforehand  Date.] 
ANTEDILUVIAN,   an-tenii-ia'vi-an,    ac(j. 

existing  or  happening  before  the  Deluge 

or  the  Flood. — n.  one  who  lived'  before 

the  Flood.    [See  DsLUOE.] 
ANTEUOS,  an-t^Oi-os,  n.  the  ixmition  of  a 

heavenly  body  when  opposite  or  over 

c^ainst  the  sun:  used  also  adjectively. 

[Gr.    antilios,    opposite   the  sun — anti^ 

against,  and  hdios,  the  sun.] 
ANTELOPE,  an'te-15p,  n.  a  quadruped  in- 
termediate between  the  deer  ana  goat. 

[Ety.  dubO 
ANTEMERIDIAN,  an-te-me-ri'di-an,  o^f.. 

iMsfore  midday  or  noon.    [See  Mebidxan.  j 
ANtjs-NAVE,  an'te-nav,  n.  in  arch,  same 

as  Galilee  (which  see). 
ANTENN-/E,  an-ten'6,  n.p!l.  the  feelers  or 

horns  of  insects.    [L.  antenna,  the  yard 

or  beam  of  a  sail.] 
ANTENUPTIAL,  an-te-nupsh'al,  ouf;.,  her- 

{ore  nuptials  or  marriage.  [L.  ante^ 
efore,  and  Nuptial.] 

ANTEPENULT,  an-te-pen-ulf ,  n.  the  syl- 
lable before  ike  penult  or  next  intimate 
ersrUable  of  a  word ;  the  last  syllable  of  a 
word  but  two. — cu{j,  Antbfekult'iicate. 
[L.  ante,  before,  and  Penult.] 

ANTERIOR,  an-te'ri-or,  a^f.,  btfore,  in 
time,  or  place :  in  front.  [L.,  comp.  of 
onte,  before.] 

ANTEROOM,  an'te-rOOm,  n,,  a  room  htfcre 
another :  a  room  leading  into  a  principal 
apartment.    [L.  ante,  before,  and  RoOH.] 

ANTHELIOS,  an-thS'li-os,  n.  same  as  Ante- 

LI08. 

ANTHELMINTIC,  an-thel-mmt'ik,  add., 
destroying  or  expelling  worms.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  ana  helmins,  hdmintos.  a 


worm. 


[,  an'them,  n.  a  piece  of  sacred 
music  sung  in  alternate  parts :  a  piece  of 
sacred  music  set  to  a  passage  from  Scrip- 
ture. [AS.  an^^eur— Gr.  antiphdna — 
an^^in  return,  phOni,  the  voice.  J 

ANTHEStf,  an'thezn,  v.t  to  celebrate  or 
salute  with  an  anthem  or  song.    Keats. 

ANTHER,  an'ther,  n.  the  top  of  the  sta^ 
men  in  a  flower,  which  contains  the  pollen 
or  fertilizing  dust.  [Gr.  anthSros,  flow- 
ery, blooming.] 

ANT-HILL.    See  under  Ant. 

ANTHOGRAPHT,  an-thog^ra-fl,  n.  that 
branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  flow- 
ers :  a  description  of  flowers.  [Gr.  an^ 
thos,  a  flower,  and  graphs,  description.] 

ANTHOID,  an'thoid,  adj.  having  the  form 
of  a  flower :  resembling  a  flower.  [Gr. 
anthos,  a  flower,  and  etooa,  fqrm.] 

ANTHOLOGY,  an-thoFoj-i,  n.  QU.)  a 
aaihering  or  collection  of  flowers:  a  col- 
lection of  poems  or  choice  literary  ex- 
tracts.—4i<@l  Antholoo'ioal.  [Gr.  a»- 
thos,  a  flower,  legli,  to  gather.] 

ANTHRACITE,  an'thras-Xt,  n.  a  Mnd  of 
coal  that  burns  without  flame,  etc  [Gr. 
anihrax,  coaLl 

ANTHRAX,  an'ihrakB,  n.  a  malignant  boil : 
a  splenic  lisver  of  sheep  and  ca&le.  [L.— 
Gr.  anOiroLst,  coal.] 

ANTHROPOC^amttC,  an-thr0'p5-een'trik, 
adj.  appellative  of  or  pertainmg  to  any 
theory  of  the  universe  or  solar  system  in 
which  man  is  held  to  be  the  ultimate  end, 
and  in  which  he  is  assumed  to  be  the 
chief  or  central  part  of  creation.  [Gr. 
<mUvrOpos,  a  man.  and  kentron,  a  centre.] 

ANTHROPOGENIC,  an.thr6'p6-je'nik,  adj. 
of  or  pertaining  to  anthropogeny. 

ANTHROPO(»^rr.  an-thrO'pOfen-i,  n. 
the  sdenoe  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  man.  [Gr.  anthrGpos,  man, 
andjMtmad,  to  beget.] 

ANTElBOPOID,  an^throp-oid,  a4i.j  in  the 
form  of  or  resembling  ifum,  [Gr.  an^ 
thrCpos,  man,  eidos,  form*] 
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ANTI 


.ANTHROPOLOGY,  an-throp;oroj-i,  n.  the 
natur^  history  of  man  in  its  widest 
sense,  treating  of  his  relation  to  the 
brutes,  the  <ufferent  races,  etc. —  cujfj, 
Anthropoloo'ioajl.  [Gr.  anthr0po8,maji, 
and  logos,  discourse--/eod,  to  say.l 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  an-throp-o- 
morf  izm,  n.  the  representation  of  the 
Deity  in  the  form  of  man  or  with  bodily 
parts :  the  ascription  to  the  Deity  of  hu- 
man  affections  and  passions. — ac^.  An- 
thbopomorph'ic.  [Gr.  anthrGpos,  man, 
morphSj  form.] 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  an-throp-of  aj-i,  n.pl, 
manreaterSf  cannibals. — Anthropophao- 
OUB,  an-throp-of  a^-us,  ac^j,    [Gr.  anthrd- 
x>s,  maxifOnagd,  to  eat.] 
PTHROPOTHAGY,    an-thpop-of aj-i,  n. 
cannibcdism. 

ANTIANARCHIC,  an'ti-an-ar'kik,  odi.  op- 
posed to  anarchy  or  confusion.  "  xour 
aritianar^ic  Girondins." — Carlyle. 

ANTIC,  ant'ik,  adj,  odd:  ridiculous.*-«. 
a  fantastic  figure:  a  buffoon:  a  trick. 
JTr.  an^toue— 3i.  anUmiua,  ancient — anfe, 
before.    Doublet  of  AiniQUB.] 

ANTICHRIBT,  an'ti-kriist,  n.  the  great  op- 
poser  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  and  Christ.] 

ANTICHRISTIAN,  an-ti-krist'yan,  adj.  re- 
lating to  Antichrist :  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

ANTICIPATE,  an-tis'lp-fit,  v.  f.  to  be  before- 
hand with  (another  person  or  thing),  to 
forestall  or  preoccupy :  to  foresee.  [L. 
anticjpo,  -antm — ame,  before,  oopio,  to 
take.] 

ANTICIPATION,  an-tis-ip-&'shun,  n.  act  of 
anticipating :  foretaste :  previous  no- 
tion :  expectation. — adj.  Anti'cipatory. 

ANTICLIMAX,  an-ti-klim'aks,  71.,.  the  op- 
posite ofdimax :  a  sentence  in  which  the 
ideas  become  less  important  towards  the 
close.    [Gr.  anti,  against,  and  Climax.] 

ANTICLINAL,  an-ti-klin'al,  gk^'.,  sloping 
in  opposite  directions, — n.  (geoL)  the  line 
from  which  the  strata  descend  in  op- 
posite directions.  [Gr.  anti,  against, 
Klind,  to  leanj 

ANTICYCLONE,  an'tinfi-klSn,  n.  a  meteor- 
ological phenomenon  presenting  some 
features  opposite  to  those  of  a  cyclone. 
It  consists  of  a  region  of  high  barometric 
pressure,  the  pressure  being  greatest  in 
the  centre,  with  light  winds  flowing  out- 
wards from  the  centre,  and  not  inwards 
as  in  the  cyclone,  accompanied  with  great 
cold  in  winter  and  with  great  heat  in 
summer. 

ANTIDOTE,  an'ti-d6t,  n.  that  which  is 
given  against  anything  that  would  pro- 
duce bad  effects :  a  counter-poison :  (flg.) 
anything  that  prevents  evil.— ac^.  Ajn'ti- 
DOTAL.  [Gr.  antidotos — anti,  against, 
didOmi,  to^ve.] 

ANTILOGOI^,  an-tU'o-gus,  actj.  In  elect. 
applied  to  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which  is 
negative  when  oeing  electrified  b^  heat, 
ana  afterwards,  when  cooling,  positive. 

ANTIMONY,  an'ti-mun-i,  n.  a  brittle 
white-colored  metal  much  used  in  the 
arts  and  in  medicine.^<ic(;.  AntimGm'ial. 
[Ety.  dub.l 

ANTlNOMIAN,  an-ti-nOm'i-an,  n.  one  who 
holds  that  the  law  is  not  a  rule  of  life 
under  the  Go8pel.^<ic(;.  against  the  law : 
pertaining  to  the  Antinomians. — n.  Anti- 
nom'ianibm.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  nomos,  a 
lavir  1 

AOTIPATHY,  an-tip'ath-i,  n.  dislike :  re- 
pugnance :  opposition.— ac(;.  Antipa- 
Tmr'io.    [Gr.  anH,  against,  pathos  feel- 

A^PHLOGISTIC,  an-ti-floj-ist'ik,  adj., 
acting  against  heat,  or  inflammation. 
[Gr.  anti,  against,  phlogiston,  burnt — 
phlegd,  to  bum.] 


ANTIPHON,  an'tif-«n,  ANTIPHONY,  an- 
tif  On-i,  n.,  aitemate  chanting  or  singing. 
TGr.  anti,  in  return,  and  phoni,  voice.  A 
Qoublet  of  Amthem.] 

ANTIPHONAL,  an-tifOn-al,  ac(4.  pertain- 
ing to  antiphony. — n.  a  book  of  anti- 
phons  or  anthems. 

ANTIPODES,  an-tip'od-6z,  n,pl  those  liv- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and 
^hose  feet  are  thus  opposite  to  ours. — 
acy,  ANTiP'ODAii.  [Gr.  anti,  opposite  to, 
pow8,podos,  a  foot.  J 

AnTIPOPE,  an'ti-pOp,  n.  an  opposition 
pope  :  a  pretender  to  the  papacy.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  and  Pope.] 

ANTIQUARY,  an'ti-kwar-i,  n.  one  who 
studies  or  collects  ancient  thii^:  one 
skilled  in  antiquities.— oc^'.  Aktiquabian, 
an-ti-kwar'i-an.  —  n.  AiniQUAB'lAMisif. 
[From  Antique.] 

ANTIQUATED,  an'ti-kwat-ed,  adfj.,  grown 
old,  or  out  of  fashion :  obsolete. 

ANTIQUE,  an-tgk',  acfj.  ancient :  old-fash- 
ioned.— n.  anything  very  old:  ancient 
relics. — n,  Antique'ness.  [Fr. — ^L.  an^ 
tiguus,  old,  ancient — ante,  before.] 

ANTIQUITY,  an-tik'wi-ti,  n.,  ancient  times: 
great  age :  a  relic  of  the  past. 

ANllSABBATARIAN,  an-ti-sab-at^L'ri-an, 
n.  one  who  opposes  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  with  the  strictness  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.    [Gr.  anti,  against,  and 

SaHRATA'M'A'M'  1 

ANTISCGRBImC,  an-ti-skor-bat'ik,  ac^f. 
acting  against  scurvy. — n.  a  remedy  for 
scurvy.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  and  »0OR- 
BuncT] 

ANTISEPTIC,  an-ti-sept'ik,  acfj.  and  n., 
countercusting  putrefaction.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  s^)d,  to  make  putrid.] 

ANtTSTROPHE,  an-tis'trof-e,  n.  (poet.) 
the  stanza  of  a  song  alternating  with 
the  strophe.      [Gr.  anti,  againOT,  and 

STBOPmB.] 

ANTITHESIS,  an-tith'e-sis,  n.  a  fi^pre  in 
which  thoug[hts  or  words  are  set  m  con- 
trast :  opposition  :—pl.  AimTH'ESBS,  -sez. 
— acy.  Antithet'iCj  -al. — adv.  Antiteth'- 
ICALLY.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  tithSmi,  to 
nlaxse.l 

ANTI-TRADE,  an'ti-trfid,  n.  a  name  given 
to  any  of  the  upper  tropical  winds  which 
move  northward  or  southward  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  trade-winds,  which 
blow  beneath  them  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. These  great  aerial  currents  descend 
to  the  surface,  after  they  have  passed  the 
limits  of  the  trade-winds  and  form  the 
south-west,  or  west-south-west  winds  of 
the  north  temperate,  and  the  north-west, 
or  west-north-west  winds  of  the  south 
temperate  zones. 

ANTITYPE,  an'ti-tip,  n.  that  which  corr^ 
sponds  to  the  type:  that  which  ia  pre- 
figured by  the  type.  [Gr.  anti,  corre- 
sponding to,  and  T7FB.J 

Antler,  antler,  n.  the  branch  of  a  stag's 
horn. — adi'  Ant'lebed.    [Ety.  dub.] 

ANTONY-OVER,  an'to-ni-5ver,  n.  a  game 
at  ball  placed  by  two  parties  of  boys  on 
opf>osite  sides  of  a  schoolhouse,  over 
which  the  ball  is  thrown.    (Amer.) 

ANTOZONE,  ant'0-zdn,  n.  a  compound  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a  modification  of 
oxygen,  and  to  exhibit  qualities  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  ozone,  but  now  known 
to  oe  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

ANUS,  Sa'us,  n.  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
bowels.  [L.,  for  c»was,  "  sitting-part,** 
from  root  as,  to  sit.] 

ANVIL,  an'vU,  n.  an  iron  block  on  which 
smiths  hammer  metal  into  shape.  rA.S. 
anJUt,  on  flit — on  flUan,  to  strike  down 
or  fell.    See  Fell,  v.t] 

ANXIETY,  ang-2i'e-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
aoxious. 

ANXIOUS,  angk'shus,  adfj.  uneasy  regard- 


ing something  doubtful:  solicitous. — tu 
AyxiousNBSS.  —  adv.  An'xiously.  ]L. 
anxius  —  ango,  to  press  tightly.  See 
Anobb,  Anguish.] 

ANY,  en'ni,  ady.,  one  indefinitely:  some: 
whoever. — adv.  An'ything  (B.),  at  ail. — 
An'ywise,  in  any  way.  [AS.  cmig—<m, 
onej 

ANYBODY,  en'ni-bo-di,  n.  1,  any  one  i)er- 
son :  as,  anybody  can  do  that.— 2,  a  well- 
known  person :  a  person  of  importance 
or  celebrity :  as,  is  he  anybody  f  [Golloq.] 

ANYONE,  en'ni-wun,  n.  any  person :  any- 
body. 

ANYRATE,  en'ni-rfit,  n.  used  only  in  the 
l>hrase  at  anyrate :  that  is,  whatever  con- 
siderations are  to  be  taken  account  of: 
under  any  circumstances :  whatever  else : 
as,  you  at  anyrate  need  not  reproach 
me;  he  was  going  there  at  anyrate. 

ANYWHEN,  en'ni-when,  adv.  at  any  time. 
"Anywhere  or  anywhen.^—De  duincey. 
(Rare.) 

ANYWHERE,  en'ni-hwftr,  adv.  in  any 
place 

ANYWHTTHER,  en'ni-hwiffc-er,  adv.  to 
any  place. 

AONIAN,  ar5'ni-an,  adj.  pertaining  to 
Aonia  in  Greece,  or  to  tne  Muses  sup- 
posed to  dwell  there. 

AORIST,  &'or-ist,  n.  the  name  of  certain 
tenses  in  the  Greek  verb  expressing  in- 
dMnite  time. — ad^.  indefinite :  unde&ed. 
[Gr.  aoristos,  indefinite  —  a,  priv.,  and 
noros,  a  limit.] 

AORTA,  ft-or'ta,  n.  the  great  artery  that 
rises  up  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.— acl/«.  Aor'tal,  AoB'na  [Gr. 
(wrtS^-aeirO,  to  raise  up,] 

APACE,  a-p&s',  adv.  at  a  qtuck  pace: 
swiftly :  fast.    [Prefix  a,  and  Pace^ 

APART,  a-p&rt',  adv,  separately:  aside. 
[Fr.  oparre— L.  a  parte,  from  the  part 
or  side.] 

APARTMENT,  a-part'ment,  n.  a  separate 
room  in  a  house.  [Fr.  appartement,  a 
suite  of  rooms  forming  a  complete  dwell- 
ing, through  Low  L.,  from  L.  ad,  and 
partire,  to  divide— pars,  a  part.] 

APATHY,  ap'ath-i,  n.,  uxmi  of  fedina : 
absence  of  passion:  indifference.— <ia;. 
Apathet'ic.    [Gr.  a,  priv.,  pathos,  feei- 

A^,  ap,  n.  a  tailless  monkey :  a  silly  imi- 
tator.— v.t.  to  imitate,  as  an  ape.  [AS. 
apa,  Ger.  affe.] 

APEAK,  a-plk',  adv.  (naut.)  the  anchor  is 
apeak  when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  as  to 
bring  the  ship's  bow  directily  over  it.  [a, 
on,  and  Peak.] 

APEDOM,  ap'dum,  APEHOOD,  ftpliud,  n. 
the  state  of  being  an  ape,  or  of  b^ng 

r'  h.     *'ThiB  early  condition  of  ape- 
."— 2>e  Quincey.    - 

There^B  a  dog-faced  dwarf 
That  gets  to  godahlp  somehow,  yet  retalna 
Hia  apehood.  —Browning. 

APERIENT,  a-p«'ri-ent,  acfj.,  opening: 
mildly  purgative.— n.  any  laxative  mem- 
cine.    [L.  aperio,  to  open.] 

APERITIVE,  a-per'it-iv,  n.  an  aperient. 
"  Qe^^aperitives.^-^Richardson. 

APERTURE,  a'pert-tlr,  n.,  an  opening:  a 
hole.    [L.  apertura — aperio,  to  open.] 

APEX,  &^peks,  n.,  t?ie  summit  or  point  :— 
pi.  Apexes,  fi'peks-ez,  Apices,  ap'i 
s§z.    [LJ 

APHANAPTERIX,  af-an-ap'ter-iks,  n.  a 
genus  of  large  Ralline  birds,  incapable  of 
night,  the  remains  of  which  are  round  in 
the  post-tertiary  deposits  of  Mauritius. 
They  survived  into  the  human  period, 
and  were  exterminated  at  a  compara- 
tively late  date.  [Gr.  aphanis,  obscure, 
and  pteryz,  a  wing.] 

APHASIA,  arf&'zi-a,  n.  in  pathoL  a  symp- 
tom of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
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nervous  system,  in  which  the  patient 
loses  the  power  of  expressing  iaeas  hy 
means  of  words,  or  loses  the  appropriate 
use  of  words,  the  vocal  organs  the  while 
remaining  intact  and  the  intelligence 
sound.  There  is  sometimes  an  entire 
loss  of  words  as  connected  with  ideas, 
and  sometimes  only  the  loss  of  a  few.  In 
one  form  of  the  disease,  called  Aphemta, 
the  patient  can  think  and  write,  but  can- 
not speak ;  in  another,  called  Aqraphta, 
he  can  think  and  speak,  but  cfmnot  ex- 
press his  ideas  in  writing.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  where  post-mortem 
examinations  have  been  made,  morbid 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  left 
frontal  convolution  of  the  brain.  [Gr. 
a«priv.,  and  phasiSy  speech.] 

APHASIC,  a-f&'zik,  ac0,  of  or  pertaining 
to  aphasia. 

APHASIC,  a-fa'zik,  n.  a  person  affected 
with  aphasia. 

APHELK>N,  af-gl'yun,  n.  the  point  of  a 

Jilanet's  orbit  fartnest  away  from  the  sun, 
Gr.  apOf  from,  hHioSf  the  sun.] 
^HEIJOTROPISM,  af-6'li-ot'r6-pi2in,  n. 
in  bot  a  tendency  to  turn  away  from  the 
son  or  the  light,  as  opposed  to  Helio- 
TBOFiSM  (whicn  see).  JJarwin,  [Gr.  apo, 
awa^  from,  h&ioSf  the  sun,  and  trqp^,  a 
turning.] 

APHKMTa,  a-fe'mi-a,  n.  in  pathoL  a  form 
of  aphasia  in  which  the  patient  can 
think  and  write,  but  cannot  speak.  See 
Aphasia.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  phSmi,  I 
sneak  1 

APjSbRESIS,  af-€'re-sis,  n.  the  taking  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of 
a  word.    K>r.  apo,  from,  haired,  to  tc^e.] 

APHORISM,  af  or-izm,  n.  a  brief  pithy 
saying:  an  adage.  [Gr.  aphorizd,  to 
mark  off  bjr  boundaries-— qpo,  from,  and 
horo8y  a  limit  J 

APHORIZMINGF,  af-or-iz'ming,  adj.  much 
^ven  to  the  use  of  aphorisms.  '*  There 
is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered 
in  her  principles,  more  soUed  and  slab- 
bered with  ofhorizming  pedantry,  than 
the  art  of  policy." — Milton, 

APHORISTIC,  -AL,  af-or-ist'ik,  -al,  ocj/.  in 
the  form  of  an  aphorism. — adv.  Aphor- 

IST'lOAIiLY. 

APHRODISIAN,  af-ro-diz'i-an,  adfj.  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  or  given  up  to  unlawful 
sexual  pleasures.  TGr.  aphrodisioa,  per- 
taining to  sexual  pleasures,  from  Aphro^ 
dite,  the  goddess  of  love.]  "They 
showed  me  the  state  nursery  for  the 
children  of  those  aphrodisian  dames, 
their  favorites." — C.  lieade. 

APIARY,  ap'i-ar-i,  n.  a  place  where  bees 
are  kept.     [L.  apiarium—^ipiSt  a  bee.] 

APIECE;,  a-pes',  adv,,  in  piece:  to  each. 

APISH,  &p'ish,  cuh\  like  an  ape :  imitative : 
foppish. — €uiv.  Ap^ishly.-^.  Ap^ibhkess. 

APOCAIiYPSE,  a-pok'al-ips,  n.  the  name 
of  the  last  book  of  the  r^ew  Testament. 
— CK^'.  Apocalypt'ic,  -AL.  [Gr.,  a  reve- 
lation, an  uncovering — apo,  from,  kor- 
lypt6,  halffpsO,  to  cover.] 

APOCOPE,  arpok'op^,  n.,  the  cutting  off 
of  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word. 
[Or.  apOt  off,  koptO,  to  cut.] 

AFNOSA,  ap-ne'a,  n.  in  mea.  absence  of 
respiration;  insensible  respiration:  as- 
phyxia. [Or.  a,  priv.,  and  pnoiS,  a 
DreatMn^,  from  pned,  to  breathe.] 

APOCRT^LA,  a^pok'rif-a,  n.  certain  oooks 
whose  inspiration  is  not  admitted. — o^;. 
ApocfBTFHAL.  [Gr.,  "  things  hidden  '•— 
cmy,  from,  kryujftd,  to  hide.] 

APOGEE^  ap'o-j§,  n.  the  point  in  the 
moon's  orbit  furthest  auxtp  from  the 
earth.    [Qr.  apo,  from,  gS,  the  earth.] 

APOGEOTBOPlSM,  ap'o-^-ot'rd-pizm,  n. 
a  tendency  to  turn  or  oend  in  opposi- 
tion to  gravity,  or  away  from  the  cen* 
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tre  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  Gbotbop- 
ISM  (which  see).  Darwin.  [Gr.  apo,  away 
from,  gg,  the  earth,  and  tropS,  a  turning. J 

APOLOGETIC,  -AL,  a-pol-03-et'ik,  -al,  adj. 
excusing :  said  or  written  in  defence. — 
adv.  Apoloobt'ically. 

APOLOGETIC,  a-pol-oj-et'ik,  n.  an  apol- 
ogy. ''Full  of  aeprecatories  and  apoUh 
geiics.*' — Roger  North. 

APOLOGETICJg,  a-pol-oj-et'iks,  n.  branch 
of  theology  concerned  with  the  defence 
of  Christianity. 

APOLOGIZE,  a-poroj-Iz,  v.i.  to  make  ex- 
cuse. 

APOLOGIST,  a-pol'oj-ist,  n.  one  who  makes 
an  apology :  a  defender. 

APOLOGUE,  a'pol-og,  n.  a  moral  tale:  a 
fable.  [Fr. — Or.  aphlogos,  a  fable — apo, 
from,  l(Kps,  speech.] 

APOLOGY,  a-pol'oi-i,  n.  sometlung  spoken 
to  ward  off  an  attack :  a  defence  or  justi- 
fication :  an  excuse.  [Gr. — apo,  from, 
ioctos    sneech  1 

APOPHT^Gm,  a'po-them,  n.  a  form  of 

A.POT'HjBiOlf 

APOPLECTIC,  -AL,  Brpo-plekt'ik,  -al,  adj. 
of  or  predisposed  to  apoplexy. 

APOPLEXY,  a'po-pleks-i,  n.  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  of  motion  by  a  sudden  stroke. 
[Gr.  apopUxior—apo,  from,  away,  'and 
plessO,  to  strike.] 

ApOSIOPESTIC,  ap'o-fiff-5-pes'tik,  acU.  of 
or  pertaining  to  an  aposiopesis.  "That 
interjection  of  surprise  .  .  .  with  the 
aposiopestic  break  after  it,  marked  thus, 
Z—dB.^^8teme. 

APOSTASY,  APOSTACY,  a-post'srsi,  n. 
abandonment  of  one's  religion,  prin- 
ciples, or  party.  [Gr.  "  a  standing 
away  "-^po,  from,  stasis,  a  standing.] 

APOSTATE,  arpost'at,  n.  one  puilty  of 
apostasy:  a  renegade. — ac^.  false:  trai- 
torous :  fallen. — Apostatize,  a-post'at-iz, 
v.i.  to  commit  apostasy. 

APOSTLE,  a-posT,  n.  one  sent  to  preach, 
the  Gk>spel :  specially,  one  of  the  twelve 
disciples  of  Christ. — ^Apostleship,  a-pos'l- 
ship,  n.  the  office  or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 
— ^Afobtolig,  -al,  a-pos-u)l'ik,  -al,  adj. 
[Gr.,  one  sent  away,  apo,  away,  steRd,  to 
send.] 

APOSTROPHE,  a-post'rof-e,  n.  (rhet)  a 
sudden  turning  away  from  the  subject 
to  address  some  person  or  object  present 
or  absent :  a  mark  ( '),  showing  the  omis- 
sion of  a  letter.  [Gr.  apo,  from,  and 
Strophe,  a  tumingr] 

APOSTROPHIZE,  a-post'rof-Iz,  v.t  to  ad- 
dress  by  apostrophe. 

APOTHECARY,  a-poth'ek-ar-i,  n.  one  who 
dispenses  medicine.  [Gr.  apothSki,  a 
storehouse— aj>o,  away,  and  lifhSmi,  to 

placej^ 
Apothegm,  a'po-them,  n.  a  terse  pointed 

remark :  an  aphorism.    [Gr.  apo,  from, 

out,  phthengomai,  to  speak  plainly.] 

APOTHEOSIS,  a-po-the'o-sis,  n.  deifica- 
tion. [Gr.,  a  setting  aside  as  a  god — apo, 
away  from  what  he  was,  theos,  a  god.T 

APPiUi,  ap-pawl',  v.t*  to  terrify:  to  dis- 
jna.j.--pr.p,  appall'ing :  pa.p.  appalled'. 
[Ace.  to  Skeat,  from  Celtic  paM,  to 
weaken,  and  not  from  O.  Fr.  apaUr,  to 
grow  palej 

APPANAGE,  ap'pan-ftj,  n.  aprovision  for 
younger  sons  :  aliment,  [fr.  apanage — 
L.  aa,  ajoidpanis,  bread.] 

APPARATUS,  ap-par-at'us,  n.  things  vre- 
pared  orprovid^ :  set  of  instruments  or 
tools.    pM  ad,  to,  paratus,  prejMured.] 

APPAREL  ap-par'el,  n.  covering  for  the 
body :  dress. — v.t.  to  dress,  adorn  :—pr.p, 
applar'elling  or  appar'eling;  pa.p.  ap- 
parelled or  appareled.  [Jr.  appareHr- 
pareUler,  to  put  like  to  like,  to  assort  or 
suit^-pareiZ,  like— L.  par,  equal,  hke.] 

APPAHjSNT,  ap-par'ent,  ady.  that  may  be 


seen  :  evident :  seeming. — adv,  Appar'- 
BNTLY,— n.  Appab'entnbss.  [L.  cqh 
parens.    See  Appear.J 

APPARITION,  ap-par-ish'un,  n.,  an  ap- 
pearance  :  something  only  apparent,  not 
real :  a  ghost.— oc^'.  ApPABi'TlONAii.  [See 
Appear.] 

APPARITOR,  ap-par'it-or,  n.  an  officer 
who  attends  on  a  court  or  on  a  magis- 
trate to  execute  orders.  [L. — root  of 
Appear.] 

APPEAL,  ap-p€l',  v.i.  to  call  upon,  have 
recourse  to :  to  refer  (to  a  witness  or 
superior  authority). — v.t.  to  remove  a 
cause  (to  another  court). — n.  act  of  ap- 
pealing.— adf.  Apprat/abt.e.  [L.  appeJw, 
-atum,  to  address,  call  by  name.] 

APP'^ALINGNESS,  ap-pel'ing-nes,  n.  the 
quality  of  appealing  or  beseeching,  as 
for  mercy,  aid,  sympathy,  or  the  like. 
"  Ready  sympathy  .  .  .  made  him  alive 
to  a  certain  appealingness  in  her  be- 
havior towards  mm." — Oeorge Eliot. 

APPEAR,  ap-per',  v.i.  to  become  visible : 
to  be  present :  to  seem,  though  not  real. 
[L.  appareo — ad,  to,  pareo,  paritum,  to 
come  forth.] 

APPEARANCE,  ap-p6r'ans,  n.  the  act  of 
appearing:  the  tning  seen:  apparent 
likeness  :  arrival :  show. 

APPEASE,  ap-p^,  v.t.  to  pacify:  to  quiet: 
to  allay.— a<{;.  Afpeas'able.  [Fr.  apaiser 
— Tu  ad,  to,  pax,  pads,  peacej 

APPETiT.ABTT.TTY,  ap^peVa-bill-ti,  n.  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  appealable. 

APPELLABLE,  ap-pelVbl,  acfj.  capable  of 
~  d:  appealable, 
ap-perant,  n.  one  who  ap- 
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peals. 
APPEL 


TELLATE,  ap-pel'fit,  adj.  relating  to 

anneals 

APPELLATION,  ap-pel-ft'shun,  n.  that  by 
which  anything  is  caUed :  a  name.  [See 
AppeaLi.1 

APPELLATIVE,  ap-pel'at-iv,  n.  a  name 
common  to  aJl  of  the  same  kind,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  proper  name. — oc^;. 
common  to  many :  generaL 

APPEND,  ap-pena,  v.t.,  to  hang  one  thing 
to  another :  to  add.  [L.  ad,  to,  pendo, 
to  hang.] 

APPENDAGE,  ap-pend'&j,  n.  something 
appended. 

APPENDIX,  ap-pend'iks,  n.  something  ap- 
pended or  added :  a  supplement  :—pl 
Append'eees,  -iks-ez,  Append'icjes,  -is-ez. 

APPERTAIN,  ap-per-tan',  v.i.,  to  belong 
to.  [Fr.  from  L.  ad,  to,  pertineo,  to  be- 
long.   See  Pertain.]  

APPETENCE,  ap'pet-ens,  APPETENCY, 
ap'pet-ens-i,  n.,  a  seeking  after :  desire, 
especially  sensual  desire.  [L.  ad,  to, 
peto  to  seek  1 

AM»ETIZE,  ap'pet-Iz,  v.t.  to  create  or 
whet  appetite. 

APPETIZER,  ap'pet-Iz-er,  n.  something 
which  whets  the  appetite. 

APPETITE,  ap'pet-it,  n.  natural  desire: 
desire  for  food:  hunger.  [Fr.,  fromL. 
appetitus-~appeto.    See  Appetence.] 

APPLAUD,  ap-plawd',  v.t.  to  pi'aise  by 
cZajTmngthe  nands  :  to  praise  loudly :  to 
extol.  [L.  applaudo — ad,  to,  plaudo, 
plausum,  to  clap.    See  Explode.] 

Applause,  ap-plawz',  n.  praise  loudly 
expressed:  acclamation. — ciq;.  Apfulus  > 
rvE. 

APPLE,  apl,  n.  the  fruit  of  the  apple-tree. 
— ^The  apple  of  THE  ETE,  the  eye-balL 
Apple  brandy,  a  kind  of  brandy  mstUled 
from  cider.  Apple  butter,  a  sauce  made 
of  apples  stewed  down  in  cider,  which  is 
put  away  like  butter  in  tubs  for  use  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Apple  jack,  same  as 
apple  brandv.  Apple  sltjmp,  a  New 
Emeland  disn  consisting  of  apples  and 
molasses  baked  within  a  oread  pie  in  an 
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ARBOR 


Iron  pot.  (Amer.)  [AS.  cgpl:  the  word 
18  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  tongues,  in 
the  Celtic  and  the  Slavonic.] 

APPLIANCE,  ap-pITans,  n.  anything  ap- 
^ed :  means  used. 

AFPUCABLE,  ap'plik-arbl,  a<^.  that  may 
oe applied:  suitable. — adv.  Akfucably. 
—ns,  AppucABn/rrr,  Ap^pucablbness. 
^  APPLICANT,  ap'plik-ant,  n.  one  who  ap- 
plies: a  petitioner. 

APPLICATION,  ap-plik-&'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  applying*:  the  thing  applied t  dose 
thougnt  or  attention :  request :  solicita- 
tion. 

APPLY,  ap-plf ,  vJ,  to  lay  or  put  to :  to 
employ :  to  fix  the  mind  on. — v,i,  to  suit 
or  agree :  to  have  recourse  to :  to  make 
request  '.—pr.p,  ikppiyinp ;  pa,p,  affiled'. 
[O.  Fr.  aplier,  L.  appltco,  -are — cui,  to, 
plico,  '■atum,  to  foldj 

APPOINT,  ap-point',  t7.f.  to  fix :  to  settle : 
to  name  to  an  office :  to  equip.  [O.  1^. 
apoinier,  Prov.  apuntctr.  Low X.  appuno- 
tare — ^L.  od ,  to,  jpuTicfum,  a  point. J 

APPOINTMENT,  ap-pomf  ment,  ru  settle- 
ment: ntuation:  arrangement:— jtZ. 
equipments. 

APrORnON,  ap-ppr'shun,  v.f.,  to  portion 
out :  to  divide  in  just  shares. — n,  Afpok'- 
TiONMUNT.    [L.  ad^  to,  and  Portion.] 

APPOSITE,  ap'poz-It,  aclj.  adapted:  suit- 
able.— adv,  Ap'posnTCLY. — n.  Ap'posite- 
NESS.  [L.  appositus,  pa.p.  of  apponOf  to 
put  to— «d,  to,  ponOf  to  put.] 

APPOSITION,  i^poz-ish'un,  n.  the  act  of 
adding :  state  of  oeing  plac^  together  or 
against:  (gramj)  the  annexing  of  one 
noun  to  another^  in  the  same  case  or 
relation,  in  order  to  explain  or  limit  the 
first.    [See  Affostte.] 

APPRAISE,  ap-pr&z',  v.t.,  to  set  a  prioe  on: 
to  value  with  a  view  to  sale.  (Tr.  ap- 
pr4cier,  O.  Pr.  apreiser,  L.  apprdiOf  --are 
— od,  to,pretium^  price.1 

APPRAISEMENT,  ap-pr&?ment,  n.  a  vahi- 
ation. 

APPRAISER,  ap-prfta/er,  n.  one  who  values 
property. 

APPRECIATE,  ap-prS'shi^lt,  I7.f .  Qit.)  to  set 
a  price  on:  to  estimate  justly— ^ised  fig- 
uratively: also  to  raise  the  value  of. 
(Amer.)— <ii(;.  Affrb'giable.— adv.  Ap- 
FBE'dABLY.  [L.  oppretioiuef  pa.p.  of 
appretio.    See  Appraise.] 

APl^lECIATION,  ap-pr^^m-A'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  setting  a  value  on :  just  estimation. 

APPRECIATIVE,  ap-pr6'shi-at-iv,  APPRB- 
CLATORY,  ap-pre'sni-at-or-i,  adj.  imply- 
ing  appreciation. 

APPREHEND,  ap-pre-hendS  v.f.,  to  km 
hold  of:  to  seize  py  authority:  to  eaten 
the  meaning  of :  to  understand :  to  fear. 
— adi.  Apprehbns'iblz.  [L.  apprehendo 
— ad,  to,  prehendo,  •henswrn^  to  lay  hold 
of >  from  prce  and  root  head,  which  is  for 
hed,  the  n  being  intrusive,  and  this  akin 
to  English  get.  Compare  Gr«  chandand 
— root  chad^  to  hold.] 

APPREHENSION,  ap-pre-hen'shun,  n.  act 
of  apprehending  or  seizing :  airest :  con- 
ception: fear. 

APPREHENSIVE,  ap-pre-henslv,  adj. 
fearful:  suspicions. — n.  ApfrkheneTivb- 

NESS. 

APPRENTICE,  ap-prenfis,  n.  Qit.)  a 
learner :  one  bound  to  another  to  leam 
a  trade  or  art. — vJ.  to  bind  as  an  {4>pren- 
tice.  [Pr.  apprenti,  O.  Fr.  apprenMs^ 
apprendre—ti,  apprehendere,  to  learn. 
See  Apprehend.] 

APPRENTICESHIP,  ap-prentTs^hip,  n. 
the  state  of  an  apprentice. 

APPRISE,  ap-prfz*,  vJ.  to  give  notice :  to 
inform.  [Pr.  apprendre,  pa.p.  appris^ 
to  instruct,  from  root  of  Affbehsnd.] 

APPROACH,  ap-prOcfa',  «.{.  to  draw  near  : 
to  approximate.— 17.^.  to  come  neor  to : 


to  resemble. — fu  a  drawing  near  to :  ac- 
cess :  a  path  or  avenue.— (iq;.  Apfboaoh'- 
able.  pPr.  opprocfter.  Low  L.  appro- 
ptare—tu  ad,  "to,  prope,  near.] 

APPROBATE,  ap'pr&-b&t,  v.t.to 
approbation  of.    (Amer.) 

APPROBATION,  ap-pvob-ft'shon,  n.  ap- 
proval.   [See  Approve.] 

APPROPINQUny,  ap-prtH)ing'kwi.ti,  n. 
the  state  of  being  near :  nearness.  Lamb. 

APPROPRIATE,  ap-prO'pri-&t,  v.t.  to  take 
to  one's  self  as  one*s  own  :  to  set  apart 
for  a  purpose.— oc^'.  set  apart  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose:  peculiar:  suitable. — 
adv.  Apfbo'fruxblt.— n.  Apfro'pbiate- 
NESS.  [L.  approprio,  -atum  —  ad,  to, 
proprius,  one's  own.    See  Proper.] 

APPROPRIATION,  ap-pr5-pri-fi.'shun,  n. 
the  act  of  approprianng :  application  to 
aparticular  purpose. 

APPROVAL,  ap-prGOv'al,  n.  the  act  of  ap- 
proving: approbation. 

A±>PROvE,  ap-pr66v',  v,t  (fit)  to  esteem 
good  ;  to  be  pleased  with :  to  commend : 
to  sanction. — adv.  ApPBOYnfOLY.  [Fr. 
approuver,  Prov.  aprcbar,  L.  approbo, 
'■arum — ad,  to,  and  prcbo,  to  test  or  try 
^■■^obus,  Kood.]  [prove. 

APJrROVEN,  ap-pr55v'n,  old  pa.p.  of  Ap^ 

APPROVER,  ap-pr65v'er,  n.  one  who  ap- 
proves :  ^^1^  an  accomplice  in  crime 
admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a  pris- 
oner.   

APPROXTMATE,  ap-proks'im-&t,ad;:, near- 
est  or  next :  approaching  correctness. — 
v.t  to  come  near,  to  approach. — adv. 
APFROzfDiATELT.  [L.  appToosimo,  -atum 
— ad,  to,  proximus,  netUst,  superlative 
ot  propCy  near.    See  Approach.  J 

APFkOxEMATION,  afy-proks-im-a'shnn,  n. 
an  approach. 

APPUKTENANCE,  ap-pur'ten-ans,  n.,  that 
tehieh  appertains  to:  an  appendage.— 
ael;.  Appur'tenant.  [Fr.  aj^partenance, 
O.  Fr.  apurtenaunse,  from  root  of  Af^ 
pertain.] 

APRICOCSK,  ft'pri-kok,  n.  old  form  of  Apri- 
cot. 

APRICOT,  ft|[pri-kot,  n.  a  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind.  [O.Ef.  aprioock.  Fr.  abrioot.  The 
Fr.  abncot  was  from  Port.  aJbricoque=s 
Ar.  alrbarquq.  But  bargtc^  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Low  Gr.  praikokion,  wWch  is 
simply  the  L.  praseoguum  or  prtecox, 
eariy  ripe.    See  P&BOOCiOtrB.] 

APRIL,  Srpril,  n.  the  fourth  month  of  the 
year,  when  the  earth  opens  fco  bring  forth 
fruits,  etc.  [L.  AprUis^aperUis — qperio, 
to  open.] 

APRON,  fi'pnm.  n.  a  cloth  or  piece  of 
leather  worn  before  one  to  protect  the 
dress.  —  adi>  A'proned.  [O.E.  and  Fr. 
naperon — ^Fr.  nappe,  cloth,  table-cloth. 
Low  Ja^mappa,  a  napkin.] 

APRONEER,  a-prun-Sr ,  n.  one  who  wears 
an  apron;  a  tradesman  or  shopman. 
**  Some  surly  aproneer.** — Bp.  C^uden. 

APROPOS,  arpro-p6',  adv.,  to  the  purpose: 
appropriately:  m  reference  to.  [Fr.  d 
propos.    See  Propose.] 

Al^E,  aps,  n.  an  arched  recess  at  the  end 
of  the  choir  of  a  church.    [See  Apsib.1 

APSIDAL,  ap'sid-el,  acfj.  pertaining  to  the 
apsides,  or  to  the  apse  of  a  church. 

APSIS,  ap^sis,  n.  one  of  the  two  extreme 
points  m  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  one  at  the 
greatest,  the  other  at  tne  least  distance 
nom  the  sun:— pL  Ap'sidbs.  [L.  apsis 
—Or.  hapsis,  a  connection,  an  arch-* 
ll^td,  to  connect.    See  Apt.] 

APT,  apt,  acy.  liable:  ready:  quick.  FL. 
e^pius,  Ain^apo,  to  join;  oog.  with  Or. 
haptd,] 

APTISRyX,  ap'ter-iks,  n.  a  bird  found  in 
New  Zeaiana,  wingless  and  taillesB.   [Gf . 

nus,  n.  a  genus  of  ooleop* 


a,  priv.,  jjferyap,  wmg.] 
APTlNXJS,  ap-&t 


terous  Bisects  belongii^  to  the  Oarabl- 
dsB.    (Bee  Boheardibr-^betlb.] 

APTITUDE,  apfi^ad,  n.  fitness:  tend- 
ency:  readiness. — adv.AufVY. — n.  Api<> 
mssB.    [Low  L.  aptitudo—^root  of  Aft.] 

AQUA-FORTra,  ft'kwarlor'tSs,  n.  {Hi.) 
strong  water:^  nitric  add.  {h,  aqua, 
ynkter,  fortis,  strong.] 

AQIJAMANILE,  ak'warma-nns,  n.  the 
basin  in  which,  according  to  tbe  ancient 
church  ceremonv,  the  priest  waidies  his 
hands  in  celebraong  the  mass.  Also  ap- 
plied to  vessels  of  the  ewer  kind  formerly 
used  in  private  houses,  and  fi;«quently 
made  into  erotesque  forms  representing 
a  real  or  fabulous  animal  or  the  l^e. 
[From  L.  ogita,  water,  and  manare,  to 
flow.l 

AQUASiuM,  a-kwft'ri-um,  n,  a  tank  or 
vessel  for  water  plants  and  animals:  a 
public  collection  of  such  tanks: — pL 
Aqua'riums  or  Aqua'ria.  [L. — agua, 
^B^ater  1 

AQUARlnS,  arkwA'ri-us,  n.,  the  water- 
bearer,  t^  rign  of  the  sodiae.  [L.  aqua, 
water.j 

AQUATIC,  a-kwat'ik,  aSff.,  relating  to 
water:  living  or  growing  in  water. — 
Aquatics,  a-kwat'ilra,  n.  amusements  on 
the  wat^,  as  boating,  etc. 

AQUA-VIT-ffl,  alcwa-vrtS,  n.  Qit.)  water  of 
life,  a  name  given  to  ardent  sinrits. '  [L. 
aqua,  water,  vitos,  of  life,  vita.] 

AQUEDUOr,  ak'we-dukt,  n.  an  artificial 
channel  for  conveying  water.  [L.  aqua, 
water — duco,  ductum,  to  lead.] 

AQUEOXTB,  Altwe-QS,  adfj.  wutSrji  depoe- 

itAfl  bv  ^HTfltp'r 

AQUILU^,  ak'wil-^n  or  -Tn,  a4).  relating 
to  the  eoole :  hooked,  like  an  ei^;le's  beak. 
JL.  agima.1 

ARAB,  ar'ab,  n.  a  native  of  Arabia:  a 
neglected  or  homeless  boy  or  giri,  usually 
Street  Arab. 

ARABESQUE,  ar'aJb-esk,  a^f.  after  the 
manner  of  Arabian  designs. — n.  a  fan- 
tastic painted  or  sculptured  ornament 
among  the  Spanish  Moors,  consisting  of 
foliage  and  other  parts  of  plants  curi- 
ously intertwined.  [Fr.— It.  orobesoo; 
-eseo  corresponding  to  Eng.  -dsh.] 

ARABIAN,  ar-&b'i-an,  ad^.  relating  to  Ar- 
abia.— n,  a  native  of  Arabia. 

ARABIC,  ar^ab-ik,  o/dy.  relatinfi^  to  Arabia, 
or  to  its  Icmguage.— n.  the  language  of 
Arabia.    [L.  Araoieus.l 

ARABLE,  aKarbl,  adj\  fit /or  ploughing  or 
tillage.  [L.  arabins — aro  ;  oog.  with  €hr. 
aro6,  to  plough,  A.S.  erian,  E.  Ear,  vA.9 
Ir.  araim.] 

ARAMAIC,  a^«rm&'ik,  ARAMEAN,  ar^ 
mS'an,  ady,  relating  to  Aranuea,  the 
whole  of  the  country  to  the  N.E.  of 
Palestine,  or  to  its  language,  a  branch  of 
the  Semitic. 

ARBITER,  &rl>it-er,  n.  one  chosen  by  par- 
ties in  controversy  to  decide  berv^en 
them :  a  judge  having  absolute  power  of 
decision :  an  umpire  ;—fem.  Ar^itrbss. 
[L. — ar'-'^ad,  to,  and  btto  (oog.  with  Gr. 
hatrnb),  to  go  or  come;  sig.  one  who 
comes  to  loox  on,  a  witness,  a  judge.] 

ARBITRAMENT,  ar-bif  ra-ment,  n.  the  de- 
cision of  an  arbiter:  determination: 
choice. 

ARBITRARY,  &r7>iti^«r-i,  a4h\  depending 
on  the  will  (as  of  an  arbiter):  not  boun? 
by  rules :  despotic :  absolute. — adv.  Art* 

BHRARILY.— ^.  ARfBITRABINBSB. 

ARBITRATE,  ft]<bitr-at,  v.i.  to  act  o«  an 
arbiter :  to  determine. — n.  Arbxtra'tion 

ARBITRATOR,  &rl>i-trft-tur,  n.  same  aa 
Arbiter.— /em.  Ar'bitratrix. 

ARBOR,  ftr^ur,  n.  an  inclosed  seat  in  a 
garden,  cov^ed  WKh  branches  of  trees, 
plants,  etc.:  a  bower.  [A  oofr.  of  terbor. 
a  shelter.] 
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ARBOREOUS,  fijvbdr'e-us,  o^/.,  of  or  be- 
longing  to  freed.    [L.  arbofreuA-^ikrbot^  a 

ARBORESCENT,  Ar-bor-es'ent,  adj.  grow- 
ing or  formed  like  a  ^ee. — n.  Abbqbbs'- 
CBNCB.  [L.  arboreaeo,  to  become  a  fcroo 
arhoTy  a  tree.] 

ARBORETUM,  &r4)or-et'um,  n.  a  plaoe  in 
which  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  are 
cultivated  :— ^i.  ARBOBer'A.    [L.--arbor, 

ARBORICULTURE,  Ar^boM-kult-ilr,  n., 
f  Ad  mature  cf  trees,  esp.  timb^trees. — 
acfj.  Arbobioul'tubaIm  — n.  Asbobicul'- 
TCHiST.    [L.  ar{>or,  and  CuZjTURE.] 

ARBUTE,  BrT)Qt,  ARBUTUS,  ftr'but-us,  n. 
the  strawberry  tree:  an  eveigreen  shrub, 
which  bears  fruit  resembling  the  straw- 
b^ry.    [L.  arimtua,  akin  to  curbor,  tree.] 

ARC,  ark,  n.  a  seigment  of  a  dircle  or  other 
curve. — ^E^LBCTBio  arc,  in  electric  lights 
ing^  the  light  emitted  by  an  electric  cur^ 
rent  in  crossing  over  the  small  interval  of 
space  between  the  carbon  points.  Called 
bIbo  Voi«tajo  ABO.  [Fr.--^L.  aretM,  a 
bow.l 

AROAX>E,  ark«&d',  n.  a  walk  arched  over : 
a  long  arched  gallery,  lined  with  shops 
on  both  sides.  [Fr. — L.  aroatdj  ardied. 
See  Arch/) 

ARCADIAK,  ark-ad'i-an,  ac^'.  pertaining 
to  Arcadia,  a  district  in  Greece:  pastonu: 
rural. 

ARCANUM,  ark-an'um,  n.  a  secret:  a 
mystery : — pi,  Aroan'a.  HL. — areanuM^ 
secret,  closed«-<iroa,  a  chesb.] 

ARCH,  &7oh,  n.  a  construction  of  stones  or 
other  materials,  arranged  in  the  line  of 
a  curve,  so  as  by  mutual  pressure  to  sup- 
port each  other. — v.f.  to  cover  with  an 
arch :  to  bend  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 
[From  Fr.  are,  as  ditch  is  from  dyke — ^L. 
arcua,  a  bow.l 

ARCH,  arch,  a4/*  cunning:  slv:  waggish: 
mirthful :  shrewd. — aiav.  Abcb'lt.— «. 
Argh'nsss.  [A.S.  earg,  timid,  slothful ; 
cog.  with  €^.  (trg^  mischievous,  bad.] 

ARCSa,  arch  (&rk,  before  a  vowel),  adf,  used 
as  a  prefix :  thefirMt  or  chiff,  [A.S.  aree, 
from  Liat.  and  Or.  arehi-, — Or.  archS, 
beginning.! 

ARCM^OLuOT,  Chrk-e-oroj-i,  n.  knowl- 
edge  of  ancient  art,  customs,  etc.:  the 
science  of  p^tiquities. — culf,  Archjdolog'- 
ICAI*.  —  CK^*  Archjbx>log'ioallt.  ^^  n. 
Aroelboi/ooibt.  [Gr.  archaiost  ancient 
--orcA^,  beginning,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

ARCHAIC,  'AL,  &rk-A'ik,  -al,  aiij,,  ancie^U: 
obsolete.     [Qr.  arehaikoS'-Hirchaios,  an- 
cient— areni,  beginning.] 
ARCHAISM,  &rk'ft-i2m,  n.  an  archaic  or 

obsolete  word  or  phrase. 
ARCHAI8T,  &r^kA^,  n.  an  antiquarian : 

an  archasologist.    S,  B,  Brauming. 
ARCHANGEL,  Ark-On'jel,  n.  an  angel  of 
the  highest  order.— ody.  Abchanobl'ic. 

J  Arch,  chief,  and  Anqbl.] 
CHBISHOP,  ftrch-bish'up,  n.,  a  ehief 
bishop :  the  bishop  of  a  province  as  weU 
as  of    his  own  diocese.— n.  Arohbish'- 
ofric.     fARCH,  chief,  and  Bishop.] 

ARCHBISHOPESS,  &rch-bish'up-es,  n.  the 
wife  of  an  archbishop.    Miss  Bumey, 

ARCHDEACON,  Arch-de'kn,  n.,  a  chief 
deacon  :  the  officer  having  the  chief 
Bupervisioa  of  a  diocese  or  part  of  it, 
next  under  the  bishop. — n.  Abchdba'- 
30NRT,  tfie  office,  jurisdiction,  or  residence 
of  an  archdeacon, — n.  Archdra'oonbhip, 
the  office  of  an  arehdeaoon,  [Aroh,  chief, 
and  faeAOoy.] 

ARCHDIOCESE,  ftrch^o^sfiz,  n.  the  dio- 
cese of  an  archbishop. 

ARCHDrrKE,  Arch-dok',  n.,  addefduke: 
a  prince  of  Austria.— /em.  Abchduoh'bbs. 
— a/(f.  ABcemfOAii.— n«.  AscBDVCBfY, 
Arcbdukb'dom,  the  territory  of  an  areh- 


duhe  or  archduchess.     [Arcb,  chief,  and 

DukeO 
ARCHER,  &rch'er,  n.  one  who  shoots  unih 
a  how  and  arrows  :<^/efn.  AROH'sBaBBS. 


JTr. — arc,  L.  arcMS,  a  bow.] 


ABC[ 


ARCHERY,  ftrch'er-i,  n.  the  art  of  shooting 

with  the  bow. 
ARCHETYPE,  ark-»4^  n.   the  original 

pattern  or  modeL^^oie^  Abgqbbtyp'al. 

[Gr.  anMmmarehi',  origmal,  and  typos, 

a  model.] 
ARCHIDIACONAL,  irk^^-ak'on^,  adj. 

pertaining  to  an  archdeacon.    [Ghr.  ciro^i- 

is  here  taken  directlj  from  Greek.    See 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL,  Ork^^p-i'skop-al,  adj, 
belonging  to  an  archbishop. — ^Abchibfib'- 
OOPACT,  n.  dignity  or  province  of  an 
archbishop.    [See  Episcopal.] 

ARCHIPEILAGO,  ftrk-i-perargO,  n.  the  chief 
sea  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  .^^ean  sea : 
a  sea  abounding  in  small  islands.  [Gr. 
archj-y  chief,  pelagos,  sea.] 

ARCHITECT,  &rk'i-tekt,  n.  one  who  de- 
signs buildings  and  superintends  their 
erection :  a  maker.  [Ur.  architeIMn — 
archU,  chief,  and  iektdn,  a  builder.] 

ARCHITECTURE,  ftrk'i-tekt'Or,  n.,  f  As  art 
or  science  of  buUding:  structure.-^-ac(;. 

ARCHITECTURE,  Ork'i-tekf  Or,  p.t  to  con- 
struct: to  build. 

This  was  oreMfeciur^cl  thus 
By  the  great  Oceanns.— ^Bolt. 

ARCHITRAVE,  firiei-trftv,  n.,  the  chief 
beam :  (arch,)  the  lowest  division  of  the 
entablature  resting  immediatehr  on  the 
abacus  of  the  column.  [It.  irom  Gr. 
archir.  chief,  and  L.  trabs,  a  beam — the 
chief  beam.] 

ARCHIVES,  firklvE,  n.  the  place  in  which 
government  records  are  kept:  public 
records.  FFr. — Gr.  arc7ieiofu-<i»eM,  gov- 
ernment.] 

ARCHIVIOT,  ftrk'iv-ist,  n.  a  keeper  of 
archives  or  records. 

ARCHON,  firVon,  n.  one  of  nine  chief 
ms^^istrates  who  at  one  time  governed 
ancient  Athens.  [€hr.  arekb,  to  be  first, 
to  rule.] 

ARCHWAY,  ArchVft,  n.  a  way  or  passage 
under  anarch. 

ARCOSOLIUM,  &r-ko-sOli-um,  n.  a  term 
applied  to  those  receptacles  for  dead 
booies  of  martyrs  in  the  Catacombs  which 
consist  of  a  deep  niche  cut  in  the  rocky 
Trail,  arched  above,  and  under  the  arcn 
a  sarcophagus  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  flat  cover  of  the  sarcophagus 
might  be  used  as  an  altar:  ana  such 
tombs  were  often  richly  ornamented. 
[L.L.,  from  L.  aroue,  an  aroh,  and  solium, 
a  sarcophagus,  a  throne.] 

ARCTIC,  ftrkt'ik,  ojdj,  relating  to  the  con- 
stellation the  Great  Bear,  or  the  north. 
rOr.  ofrktos,  a  bear.] 

AkCTOGEAL,  ftrk-tO-je'al,  adj,  of  #r  per- 
taining to  the  colder  parts  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere.  ''The  great  arctogeod 
province." — Huxley,  [Gr.  aratos,  the 
north,  and  gea,  the  earth.] 

ARDENCY,  ard'en-si,  ARDOR,  &rd'or,  n. 
warmth  of  passion  or  feeling:  eager- 
ness. 

ARDENT,  ard'ent,  adj,,  burning:  fiery: 
passionate. — adv.  ARD^EsmsY.  [L.  ardens 
—ardeo,  to  burn.] 

ARDUOUS,  ard'a-uB,  adj,  difficult  to  ac- 
complish :  laborious.— adv.  AXDfxsocsuY. 
— n.  Abd'uousnbsb.  [L.  arduus,  high, 
akin  to  Celt,  ard,  high,  height.] 

ARE,  &r,  the  plural  of  the  present  indica- 
tive of  the  verb  to  be,  [M.E.  ar^en  was 
the  northern  form  which  took  the  place 
of  A.S.  sindon,  Dan.  er-es,  ar-evt^xos-en  ; 
er-s— es^ ;  the  root  is  ae-,  to  be  seen  in 
Li.  esse^  SAim  for  es^vm.    See  Wab.] 


AREA,  ft're-A,  n.  any  plane  surface  or  in- 
closed space :  the  simken  space  around 
the  baaement  of  a  building :  igeom,)  the 
superficial  contents  of  any  figure.    [L.] 

ARENA,  a-re'na,  n.  an  open  space  strewed 
with  samd  for  combatants:  any  place 
of  public  conteBt.---ad;.  Abbna'gbous, 
sanqy.    [L»  arena,  sand.] 

ARENATeD,  ar'e-narted,  adj,  reduced  or 
ground  into  sand.    [L.  arena,  sand.] 

AREOPAGITE,  ar^-op'aj4t,  n.  a  member 
of  the  Areopagus. 

AREOPAGUS  ar-e-op'ag^4is,  n.,  Mar^ 
HiU,  on  which  the  supreme  court  of  an- 
cient Athens  was  held  :  the  court  itscdf . 
ITi. — Gr.  Areios  pagos,  hill  of  Ares—or 

ARETAICB,  ar-^t&'iks,  ti.  in  ethics,  same 
asABBTOiiOGT.  Orote,  [Gr.  oretd.  virtue.] 

ARETOLOGY,  ajr-e-tol'o-ji,  n.  that  part  of 
moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  virtue, 
its  nature,  and  tne  means  of  attaining  to 
it.  [Gr.  areU,  virtue,  and  logos,  dis- 
ooursej 

ARGENT,  &rj'ent,  adj.  made  of,  or  like 
silver.  fPr. — ^L.  argentmn,  silver— Qr. 
argw,  white.] 

AROnj^ACEOUS,  fir j-iU-ft'shus,  adj,  of  the 
nature  of  clay.  [L.  arotSo— Gr.  argUos, 
white  clay—argros,  whrte.] 

ARGONAUT,  &r^go-nawt,  n.  one  of  those 
who  aaUed  in  tne  ship  Argo  in  search 
of  the  golden  fleece.  [Gr.  Argo,  and 
nautia,  a  sailor.] 

ARGOSY,  Ar'go^si,  n.  a  large  merchant- 
vessel  richly  laden.  [Prob.  from  the  ship 
Argo,    See  Aboonaxjt.] 

ARGUE,  ftrg'Q,  v.t.  to  prove  by  argument : 
to  discuss. — v,i.  to  offer  reasons :  to  dis- 
pute :-<^.p.  ar'gOing;  pa.jp.  ar'^aed. 
[L.  arguo,  to  prove---from  root  cS  Gr. 
argos,  clear,  and  so^^to  make  clear.] 

ARGUMENT,  firg'Q-ment,  n.  a  reason  of- 
fered as  proof ;  a  series  of  reasons :  a 
discussion :  subject  of  a  discourse.  [L. 
argumenium.    See  Aboub.] 

ARGUMENTATION,  arp-a-ment4l'shun, 
n.  m  arguing  or  reasomng.-^.  Abou- 

MENTATIVE.  —  Odv,    ABOUMSNT ATTVELY. 

— n,  Aboument'ativeness. 

ARGUS,  Aig'us,  n.  a  m3rthological  being, 
said  to  have  had  a  hundred  eyes,  some  of 
which  were  alwa3rs  awake:  any  very 
watchful  person.    [Gr. — argos,  bright.] 

ARTAN,  &'ri-an,  ac(i.,  pertainina  to  Arius 
of  Alexandria  (4th  c«),  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  Chnst. — n.  one  who  adheres 
to  the  doctrines  of  Arius :  a  Unitarian. 
— Abiakibm,  &'ri*€Ln*izm,  n.  the  doctrines 
of  the  Arians. 

ARID,  ar'id,  adj,,d(ry:  parched. — ns,  Abii/- 
ITY,  AJt'iDNESS.    [L.  ortdiis.] 

ARIES,  a'ri-«s,  n.,  the  Basn,  the  first  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  en- 
ters on  March  21.    [L.1 

ARIGHT,   a-rlt',    adv.   in 
rightly. 

ARISE,  a-rls',  v.t.,  to  rise  up :  to  come  into 
view :  to  spring :— -pa. t.  arose,  a-rdz' ; 
pa,p,  aris'en.  [JPrenx  a  (as  in  Abidb), 
and  Risb.] 

ARISTOCRACY,  ar-is-toVras-i,  n.,  govern- 
ment by  the  best  men  or  nobl«i:  the 
nobility  or  chief  persons  of  a  state.  [Gr. 
aristos,  best,  ana  kratoe,  power.] 

ARISTOCRAT,  ar'is-to-krat  or  ar-is'-.  n 
one  who  belongs  to  or  favors  an  aiis 
tocracy:  a  haughty  person.*-ABi8T(> 
0BAT10,  -AL,  ar-is-to-krat'ik,  «al,  acy. 
belonging  to  aristocracy.— adv.  Abibto^ 
cbat'igallt. 

ARISTOTELIAN,  ar-is-to-tSOi-an,  atHj.  re- 
lating to  Aristotle  or  to  his  philosophy. 

ARITIDfETIC,  ar-ith'metrik,  n.  the  science 
of  numbers :  the  art  of  reckoning  by 
figures.— ^id[;*  Abtthhbt'icaIi. — adv.  Ab- 
iTBHBTlOAliiT.  [Gr.  orithmitila  {teohnSj 


a  right  way: 


ARITHMETICIAN 
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ARTICULATE 


art),  relating  to  numbers — arithmos, 
number.] 

ARITHMtfnCIAN,  ar-ith-me-tish'yan,  n. 
one  skilled  in  arithmetic. 

ABITHMOCRACY,  ar-ith-mok'rarsi,  n. 
rule  or  government  by  a  majority.  ''A 
democracy  of  mere  numbers  is  no  democ- 
racy, but  a  mere  brute  arithmocracy,^^ — 
Kingsley. 

AEITHMOCRATIC,  a-rith'm6-krat'ik,  ady. 
of  or  pertaining  to  an  arithmocracy  or 
rule  of  numbers.  '*  American  democ- 
racy, being  merely  arithmocratie,  pro- 
vides no  representation  whatsoever  for 
the  more  educated  and  more  experienced 
minority."— Xm^«fey. 

ARK,  &rk,  n.  a  chest  or  coffer :  a  large 
floating  vessel:  a  large,  flat  boat  used 
on  some  of  the  western  rivers  of  the 
United  States,  to  transport  merchandise. 
[A.S.  arc — ^L.  area,  a  chest— aroeo,  to 
guard.] 

ARM,  &rm,  n.  the  limb  extending  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  hand  :  anything  project- 
ing from  the  main  body,  as  an  mlet  of 
the  sea :  (fig*)  power. — n.  Arm'ful.— ac(;. 
Abm'lbss. — n.  Abm'lbt,  a  bracelet. 
[A.S. ;  cog.  with  L.  armus,  the  shoulder^ 
joint,  Gr.  harmoa,  a  joint.  From  root 
ar-.    See  Abms.] 

ARM,  &rm,  n.  a  weapon :  a  branch  of  the 
military  service,    [^ing.  of  Abms.] 

ARM,  &rm,  v,t.  to  furnish  with  arms  or 
weapons :  to  fortify. — v.i.  to  take  arms. 
[L.  armo,  to  arm — arma,  weapons.  S^ 
Abms.] 

ARMADA,  &rm-&'da,  n.  a  fleet  of  armed 
shii)s.  [Sp. — ^L.  armaiua,  armed — armo, 
toarmT 

ARMADILIX),  &rm-ardill'o,  n.  a  small 
quadruped,  having  its  body  armed  with 
a  bony  shell  :—pl,  Abmadill'os.  [Sp. 
dim.  of  armado,  armed.] 

ARMAMENT,  &rm'a-ment,  n.  forces  armed 
or  equipped  for  war :  the  guns,  etc.,  with 
which  a  ship  is  armed.  [L.  armamenta 
— arrnaA 

ARMENIAN,  ar-m@'ni-an,  ad;,  belonging 
to  Armenia,  a  country  of  Western  Asia. 
— n.  a  native  of  Armenia. 

ARMINIAN,  ar-min'^an,  ac^*.  holding  the 
doctrines  of  Arminiue. — n.  a  follower  of 
Aj^ninius,  a  Dutch  divine,  who  denied 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election.— ^n. 
Abbon'ianism. 

ARMIPOTENT,  &rm-i'pot-ent,  adj.ypofwer- 
ful  in  arms,  [L.  arma,  arms,  potens, 
-enfiSjpowerful.] 

ARMISTICE,  arm^t-is,  n.  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities:  a  truce.  [Fr. — ^L. 
arma,  arms,  sisto,  to  stop.] 

ARMORIAL,  ftrm-dr^i-al,  acfj,  belonging  to 
armor,  or  to  the  arms  of  a  family. 

ARMORIC,  ar-mor'ik,  n.  the  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Armorica,  the  ancient 
name  for  Brittanv.  [L.  Armoricua — 
Celt,  ar,  on,  mxyr,  tne  sea.] 

ARMOR,  &rm'ur,  n.  defensive  arms  or 
dress :    plating   of    ships    of    war. — n. 

ABM'OB-BEABEB. — adj,  AKUfOBrFLATED, 

ARMORER,  &rm'iu*-er,  n.  a  maker  or  re- 
pairer of,  or  one  who  has  the  charge  of 
armor. 

ARMORY,  &rm'ur-i,  n.  the  place  in  which 
arms  are  made  or  kept :  a  collection  of 
ancient  armor. 

ARMPIT,  &rm'pit,  n.  the  pit  or  hollow  un- 
der the  shoulaer. 

ARMS,  &rmz,  n,pl.  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  :  war :  hostuity :  armorial  en- 
signs. [L.  arma,  (lit.)  *' fittings;''  Gr. 
liarmona,  the  tackling  of  a  ship — ^root 
ar-,  to  fit ;  conn,  with  Abm,  the  lunb.] 

ABMSWEEP,  ftrm'swgp,  n.  the  length  of 
reach  or  swing  of  an  arm.  Browning, 
(Poetical.) 

ABMT,  ftrm'i,  n.  alargebody  of  men  armed 


for  war  and  under  military  command :  a 
host.    [Fr.  armie — ^L.  armata.} 

AROMA,  a-r5'ma,  n.  sweet  smell :  the  odor- 
ous principle  of  plants :  (Jig,)  flavor  of  any 
kind.     [Gr.] 

AROMATIC,  ar-o-mat'ik,  ac{;.  fragrant: 
spicy. 

AROSjS,  a-rOz',  past  tense  of  Abise. 

AROUND,  a^rownd',  pr^,  on  all  sides  of. — 
adv,  on  every  side :  in  a  circle.  [A,  on, 
and  Round.] 

AROUSE,  a-rowz",  v.t    Same  as  Roubb. 

ARPENT,  ar'pang,  n.  an  acre.    [Fr.] 

ARQUEBUSE,  ARQUEBUSS,  ir'kwi.bus, 
n.  an  old-fashioned  hand-gun.  [Fr. 
arqueHmse,  from  Dut.  hcMMms — haak, 
hook,  and  bus,  box,  barrel  of  a  gun ; 
Ger.  hakenbuchse,] 

ABRACK,  ar'ak,  n.  an  ardent  spirit  used 
in  the  East,    [Ar.  araq,  juice  or  sweet.] 

ARRAIGN,  ar-r&n',  v.t,  to  call  one  to  ac- 
count :  to  put  a  prisoner  upon  trial :  to 
acciise  publicly. — n.  Abbaion'ment.  [O. 
Fr.  aragnier,  Fr.  arraisonner — Low  Li. 
arratioTiare — ^L.  ad,  to,  rcUio,  reason.] 

ARRANGE,  ar-r&nj',  v,t  to  set  in  a  rank 
or  row :  to  put  in  order :  to  settle.  [Fr. 
arranger— a  (— L.  ad,  to),  and  ranger. 
SeeRAi^GEj^ 

ARRANGEMENT,  ar-r§AJ'ment,  n.  act  of 
arranging:  classification:  settlement. 

ARRANT,  ar'rant,  ady,  downright,  noto- 
rious (used  in  a  bad  sense).  [Corr.of 
arghand,  pr.p.  of  argh,  the  northern 
form  of  A.S.  eargian,  to  be  a  coward, 
Ger.  arg,  bad.] 

ARRAS,  ar^ras,  n.  tapestry.  [From  Arras 
in  Northern  France,  wnere  first  manu- 
factured.] 

ARRAY,  ar-r&\  n.  order :  dress :  equipage. 
— v,t,  to  put  in  order:  to  arrange:  to 
dress,  adorn,  or  equip.  [O.  Fr.  arroi, 
array,  equipa^pe — L,  aa,  and  a  Teut.  root, 
found  either  m  O.  Gter.  rat  (Ger.  rath), 
counsel,  E.  Read,  or  in  E.  Ready,  Ger. 
be^reitA 

ARREAR,  a'rer,  v.t,  to  cause  to  rise:  to 
raise  up :  to  rear.  "  A  desperate  pre- 
sumption arreared,*^ — Fuller, 

ARREAR,  ar-rer',  n.  that  which  is  in  the 
rear  or  behind :  that  which  remains  un- 
paid or  undone  (used  mostly  in  pi,) ;  also, 
the  rear.  "  The  arrear  consistmg  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  foot." — 
Heylin,  [Fr.  arrive,  behind — ^L.  ad,  to, 
retro t  back,  behind.] 

ARREST,  ar-rest',  v.t,  to  stop :  to  seize :  to 
apprehend  by  legal  authority.—^,  stop- 
page :  seizure  by  warrant.  [Fr.  arriter 
for  arrester — ^L.  ad,  to,  resto,  to  stand 
stiUJ 

ARRI^O,  ar-ri4irrd',  n.  a  muleteer.    [Bp.] 

ARRIVAL,  ar-riVal,  n.  the  act  of  arrivmg : 
persons  or  things  that  arrive. 

ARRIVE,  ar-riV,  v,i,  (fol.  by  at)  to  reach 
any  place :  to  attain  to  any  obiect.  [Fr. 
arriver — Low  L.  adripare — L.  ad,  to, 
ripa,  a  bank ;  as  if ,  to  reach  the  bank.] 

AEkOGANCE,  ar'rog^ans,  ARROGANCY, 
ar'rog-ans-i,  n.  undue  assumption  of  im- 
portance. 

ARROGANT,  ar'rog-ant,  cu^'.  claiming  too 
much :  overbearing. — adv,  Ab'B0GA19TLT. 

ARROGATE,  aj^ro^-ftt,  v.t,  to  daim  as 
one's  own :  to  claun  proudly  or  undulv. 
[L.  arrogo — ad,  to,  rogo,  rogatum,  to  ask, 
xo  claim.] 

ARRONDISSEMENT,  ar-ron'd§s-m&ng,  n. 
a  subdivision  of  a  French  department. 
[Fr. —arro?id»r,  to  make  round^L  ad, 
and  Fr.  rond.    See  Round.] 

ARROW,  ar'rd,  n.  a  straight,  pointed 
weapon,  made  to  be  shot  from  a  bow. — 
n.  Abbow-head,  ar'rO-hed.  —  Abbow- 
HEADED,  aKro-hed'ed,  adjj*  shaped  like  the 
head  of  an  arrow.  [A.S.  arewe ;  Ice.  &r, 
akin  perhaps  to  Ice.  drr,  the  swift.] 


ARROWLET,  a'r6-let,  n.  a  little  arrow. 
Tennyson. 

ARROWROOT,  ar'rO-rOOt,  n.  a  starch  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  certain  plants 
growing  chieflv  in  W.  Indies,  and  much 
used  as  food  lor  invalids  and  children. 
[Said  to  be  so  named  because  used  by 
the  Indians  of  S.  America  as  an  antidote 
against  wounds  caused  by  poisoned  ar- 
rows.] 

ARROWY,  ar'j:6-i,  ad^.  of  or  like  arrows. 

ARROYO,  ar-rd'yo,  n,  a  ravine.  [Sp.] 

ARSENAL,  fir'se-nal,  n.  a  public  magazine 
or  manufactory  of  naval  and  nulitary 
stores.  [Fr.  and  Sp.;  from  Ar.  ddr,  a 
house,  and  ciruCat,  trade. 

ARSENIC,  fir'sen-ik,  n.  a  mineral  poison : 
a  soft,  gray-colored  metal.  [Gr.  arsSUy 
male  ;  the  alchemists  fancied  some  met- 
als male,  others  female.] 

ARSENIC,  -AL,  &r-sen'ik,  -al,  adj.  com- 
posed of  or  containing  arsenic. 

ARSON,  &rs'on,  n.  the  crime  of  willfuUv 
burning  houses  or  other  buildings.  [O. 
Fr.  arson — ^L.  ardeo,  arsum,  to  bum.] 

ART,  Art,  2d  pers.  sing.  ,of  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be.    [A.S.  eart,"] 

ART,  Art,  n.  practical  skill  guided  by  rules : 
the  rules  and  methods  of  doing  certain 
actions :  a  profession  or  trade :  contriv- 
ance :  skill :  cunning :  artifice.  [L.  ars, 
artis,  from  root  ar-,  to  fit.    See  Abm.] 

ARTERLATiTZE,  &r-te'ri-al-Ez,  v.t.  to  make 
arterial. 

ARTERY,  Ar'ter-i,  n.  a  tube  or  vessel 
which  conveys  blood  from  the  heart. — 
a4i*  ABTE'BiAii.  [L.— Gr.  arieria,  orig. 
the  windpipe,  the  oronchiffi,  then  applied 
to  the  arteries :  perh.  conn,  with  artaJb, 
I  fasten  to,  hang  from.] 

ARTESIAN,  Ar-te'zhan,  adi.  applied  to 
wells  made  by  boring  until  water  is 
reached.  PFrom  Artois  toe.  Artesium), 
in  the  nortn  of  France,  wnere  these  wells 
are  said  to  have  been  first  made.] 

ARTFUL,  Art'fool,  adj.  full  of  art :  cim- 
ninfi^— idv.  Abt^fully. — n.  Abt'fulnbsb. 

ARTHROGRAPHY,  ar-throg'rarfi,  n.  in 
anat.  a  description  of  the  joints.  [Gr. 
arthron,  a  jomt,  and  graphs,  descrip- 
tionj 

ARTHURIAN,  Ar-tha'ri-an,  adj,  of  or  pei^ 
taining  to  "Kme  Arthur,  or  to  the  legends 
connected  witn  him  and  his  knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  *'  Among  the  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies the  historical  existence  of  Arthur 
was,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  denied, 
and  the  Arthurian  legend  regarded  pure- 
ly as  an  invention  of  the  worthy*  chron- 
icler, Geoffrey  of  Monmouth." — Encu. 
BrU. 

ARTIAD,  Ar'ti^^,  n.  in  chem.  a  name  given 
to  an  element  of  even  equivalency,  as  a 
dyad,  tetrad,  etc. :  opposed  to  a  perissad, 
an  element  of  uneven  equivalency,  such 
as  a  monad,  triad,  etc. 

ARTICHOKE,  Ar'ti-chak,  n.  an  eatable 
plant  with  large  scaly  heads,  like  the 
cone  of  the  pine.  [Fr.  artichaut,  It.  ar- 
tidocco,  Sp.  alcachofa,  Ar.  alharshaf,} 

ARTICLE,  artl-kl,  n,  a  separate  element, 
member,  or  part  of  anything  :  a  particu> 
lar  substance  :  a  single  clause,  or  term : 
(gram.)  one  of  the  piarticles,  an  or  a  and 
the. — v.t.  to  draw  up  or  bind  by  articles. 
[L.  articidus,  a  little  joint — artus,  a  joint 
— root  ar-,  to  join. 

ARTICULAR,  Ar-tiVta-ar,  ac(j.,  belonging 
to  the  joints.    [See  Abtiolb.  J 

ARTICULATE,  Ar-tik'til-At,  acb'-  distmct . 
clear. — v.t.  to  joint :  to  form  into  dis- 
tinct sounds,  syllables,  or  words. — v.i, 
to  speak  distinctly. — adv.  Abtic'uIiATELT. 
— n.  Abtio'uIiATBNBSB.  TL.  artieulo. 
-aium,  to  furnish  with  jomts.  to  ntU^r 
distinctly.    See  Abtiolb.  j 
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ARTICULATION,  Ar-tik-tU^^'Bhun,  fi.7  a 
joining,  as  of  the  bones :  distinct  utter- 
ance: a  consoncuit. 

ARTIFICE,  &rt'i-fl8,  n.  a  contrivance:  a 
trick  or  fraud.  [L.  artificium — artifex, 
-fids,  an  artificer — ara,  artis,  and  /aeto, 
to  make,] 

ARTIFICER,  Sr-tifis-er,  n.  a  workman: 
an  inventor. 

ARTIFICIAL,  firt-i-flsh'yal,  acfj\,  made  hy 
art :  not  natural :  cultivated :  not  in- 
digenous: feigned.— adv.  Abufic'ially. 

ARTILLERIST,  ftr-til'er-iBt,  n.  one  skilled 
in  artillery  or  ginnery. 

ARTILLERY,  &r-til'er-i,  n.  offensive  weap- 
ons of  war,  esp.  cannon,  mortars,  etc. : 
the  men  who  manage  them :  a  branch 
of  the  military  service:  gunnery.  [Fr. 
artillerie — O.  Fr.  artUUr,  to  arm :  from 
a  supposed  Low  L  artiUare — lu  ars,  artis^ 
art.T 

ARTTT.TiKRY-MAN,  &r-til'er-i-man,  n.  a 
soldier  of  the  artillery. 

ARTISAN,  &rt'i-zan,  n.  one  skilled  in  any 
art  or  trade :  a  mechanic.  [Fr.  artisan, 
It.  artigiano  —  L.  as  if  artitianu» — 
artitua,  skilled  in  the  arts— ara,  artis, 
art.] 

ARTIST,  &rt'ist,  n.,  one  who  practices  an 
art,  esp.  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture.  [Fr.  artiste, 
Ital.  artista — ^L.  ara,  artis,  art.j 

ARTISTIC,  -AL,  &rt-ist'ik,  -al,  ac(j\  accord- 
ing to  art.     > 

ARTLESS,  Art'les,  a4j\  guileless :  simple.— 
n.  Abt'uessness. 

ARUSPICY,  arrus'pinsii,  n.  divination,  by 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts.  [L. 
aruspieium,  orig.  dub.] 

ARYA^,  &'ri-an,  ady.  relating  to  the  family 
of  nations  otherwise  called  Indo-Euro- 
pean (comprehending  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe— except  the  Turks,  Magyars  and 
Finns — and  tnose  of  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  N.  Hindustan),  or  to  their  languages. 
[Sans,  arya,  excellent,  prob.  allied  to  Gr. 
aristos,  the  best.] 

AS,  az,  adv,  and  oorjf.  similarly :  for  ex- 
ample :  while  :  in  Ukc  manner.  [As  is  a 
corr.  of  also — A.S.  eal-swa,  al  so,  case,  cUs ; 
Qer.  dls.  The  primary  meaning  is,  just 
so,  quite  in  that  way.] 

AS,  ret.  pro.  from  the  Scand.  [O.  Ic,  es. 
Mod.  Ic.  er.    This  use  of  ou  is  provincial  1 

ASAFETIDA,  as^fet'i-da,  n.,  fetid  asa, 
a  medicinal  gum,  having  an  offensive 
smell,  made  from  a  Persian  plant  called 
cusa, 

ASBESTOS,  a^best'os,  n.  an  incotnbustMe 
mineral,  a  variety  of  hornblende,  of  a 
fine  fibrous  texture,  resembling  flax. 
[Gr.  (lit.)  unquenchable — a,  n^.,  abestos, 
extinguished!] 

ASCEND,  as-send',  v.i.,  to  climb  or  mount 
up :  to  rise :  to  go  backwards  in  the  or- 
der of  time. — v.t.  to  climb  or  go  up  on. 
[L.  ascendo,  asoensum — ad,  cuid  aoando, 
to  climb.  Sans,  akand,  to  leap  upwards.] 

ASCENDANT,  as-send'ant,  adQ.  superior: 
above  the  horizon. — n,  superiority :  (as- 
trol.)  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  rismg 
above  the  norizon  at  the  time  of  one% 
birth :  it  was  supposed  to  have  com- 
manding influence  over  the  person's 
life,  hence  the  phrase,  in  the  ascend- 
ant. 

ASCENDENCY,  a&4«nd'en-si,  n.  control- 
ling influence. 

ASCENSION,  as-sen'shun,  n.  a  rising  or 
going  up.     [L.  ascensio—aacendo.] 

ASCENSiON-DAY,  as-sen'shun-dA,  n.  the 
festival  held  on  Holy  Thursday,  ten  days 
before  Whit-sunday,  to  commemorate 
Christ's  ascension  to  heaven. 

ASCENT,  as-senf,  n.  act  of  ascending: 
way  of  ascending :  degree  of  elevation. 


ASCERTAIN,  a»«ei^4ftn%  v.t.  to  determine : 
to  obtain  certain  knowledge  of.~-a4j. 
Asoebtaik'ablb.  [O.  Fr.  acertainer. 
See  Certain  1 

ASCETIC,  as4et'ik,  n.,  one  rigidly  self- 
denying  in  religious  observances :  a  strict 
hermit. — acy.  excessively  rigid :  austere : 
recluse. — n.  Asceticism,  as-set'i-sizm. 
[Gr.  askitis,  one  that  uses  exercises  to 
train  himself.] 

ASCHAM,  as'kam,  n.  in  archery,  a  large 
case  fltted  up  with  the  necessary  drawers 
and  compartments  for  the  reception  of 
the  bow,  arrows,  string,  and  other  neces- 
sary accoutrements.  [After  Roger  As- 
cham,  who  in  1544  published  '*  Toxophi- 
lus,"  a  celebrated  treatise  on  archery.] 

ASCrrmOUS,  as-slt-ish'us,  adij.  See 
Adscititious. 

ASCRIBE,  a-skrib',  v.t,  to  attribute,  im- 
pute, or  assi^.--acl;.  Ascrib'able.  [L. 
ascribo,  '■8criptumr'---ctd,  to,  acribo,  to 
writej__ 

ASCRIPTION,  a-skrip'shun,  n.  act  of  as- 
cribing or  imputing. 

ASETTx ,  a-se'i-ti,  n.  the  state  or  condition 
of  having  an  independent  existence. 
**  The  absolute  being  and  aaeity  of  God." 
— Prof  .  W.  R.  Smith.  "  By  what  mysteri- 
ous light  have  you  discovered  that  aaeity 
is  entail*d  on  matter?'* — Gfentleman  In- 
structed,  1704.  [L.  a,  from,  and  se,  one's 
self :  lit.  the  state  of  being  from  or  by 
one's  self.] 

ASF,  ash,  n.  a  well-known  timber  tree. — 
acU.  Ash'en.  [A.S.  cbsc,  Qer.  esche.  Ice. 
aah.J 

ASHAMED,  a^di&md',  adj.,  affected  unth 
ahame.  [Pa.p.  of  old  verb  aahame — ^pfx. 
a,  inten.,  ana  Shamb.] 

ASHES,  ash'ez,  n.pl.  the  dust  or  remains 
of  anything  burnt :  the  rF-mains  of  the 
human  boo^  when  burnt  (Jig.)  a  dead 
body.    [A.S.  CBSoe,  Ice.  aska.j 

ASHLAR,  ashlar,  ASHLER,  ashler,  n. 
(lit.)  atones  laid  in  rowa :  hewn  or  squared 
stone  used  in  facing  a  wall,  as  distin- 
guished from  rough,  as  it  comes  from 
the  quarry.  \Ft.  aiaaeUe,  dim.  of  ais,  a 
plank ;  L.  assis,  a  plank — asstda,  a  little 
plank,  a  shingle.  Such  little  wooden 
boards  were  used  to  face  walls  before 
stones,  and  squared  stones  took  the 
name.] 

ASHORE,  a-shGr',  adv.,  onahore.  [Pfx.  a, 
and  ShorrJ 

ASH~WEDNESDAT,  ash-wenz'da,  n.  the 
flrst  day  of  Lent,  so  called  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  custom  of  sprinkling 
ofhea  on  the  head. 

ASHT,  ashl,  adfj.  of  or  like  ashes :  ash- 
colored:  pale. 

ASIDE,  arsid',  adv.,  on  or  to  one  side :  pri- 
vateW. 

ASININE,  as'in-In,  O/dlj.  of  or  like  an  ass. 
rSee  Ass  1 

AsmmifY,  as-i-ninl-ti,  n.  the  quality  of 
being  asinine  :  obstinate  stupidity. 

ASIPHONATE,  arm'fon-at,  adij.  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Asiphonata :  not  possess- 
ing a  respiratory  tube  or  siphon.  H.  A, 
Ntcholaon. 

ASK,  ask,  v.t.,  to  aeek :  to  request,  inquire, 
beg,  or  question. — v.i.  to  request:  to 
msjce  inquiry.  [A.S.  acsian,  aseian, 
Qer.  heiachen.  Ice.  ceakja,  Sans,  iah,  to 
desire.] 

ASELANCE,  a-skans',  v.t.  to  turn  aside,  as 
the  eyes :  to  make  look  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

O.  how  are  they  wrappM  in  with  Infamies 
That  from  their  own  mladeedB  tukancs  their  eyee. 

—Shak. 

ASKANCE,  arskans',  ASKANT,  arskant', 
adv.  sideways:  awry:  obliquely.  [O. 
Fr.  a  seanche ;  It.  sc^iancio,  aslope,  mm 
the  root  of  Slakt.] 


ASKEW,  arskfl',  adv.  on  the  Skew  :  awiy. 

ASKINGLY,  ask'ing-ii,  adv.  in  an  entreat- 
ing manner :  with  expression  of  request 
or  desire. 

How  cukingly  its  footsteps  hither  bend  1 
It  seems  to  say,  ^  And  have  I  found  a  friend  T  ** 

—Ccieridge. 

ASLANT,  arslant',  acfj.  or  cuiv.  on  the 
Slant  :  obliquely. 

ASLEEP,  arslep',  acy.  or  adv.  in  aleep  :  1, 
sleeping.  2,  having  a  peculiar  nunib,  or 
pricklv  feeling,  as  m  tne  hands  or  feet. 
**  His  legge  .  .  .  was  aU  aalepe,  and  in  a 
manner  sterke  stiff." —  UddU.  8,  stunned : 
senseless.  "So  saying,  she  .  .  .  eave 
Susy  such  a  douse  on  the  side  of  the  head 
as  left  her  fast  asleep  for  an  hour  and  up- 
ward."— H.  Brooke. 

ASLOPE,  a-sldp',  acy.  or  adv.  on  the  Slope. 

ASMEAR,  arsmgr',  adj.  smeared  over :  be- 
daubed. "I  came  into  SmithfieJd.  and 
the  shameful  place,  being  all  asmear 
with  filth,  and  fat,  and  blood,  and  foam, 
seemed  to  stick  to  me." — Dickens. 

ASP,  asp,  ASPIC,  asp'ik,  n.  a  very  veno- 
mous serpent.    [Fr. — L.  and  Gr,  cupia.] 

ASPABAGUS,  a&'par'argus,  n.  garden 
vegetable.    (L. — Gr.  aaparapoa.] 

ASPECT,  as'pekt,  n.  looP  :  view :  appear- 
ance :  position  in  relation  to  the  points 
of  the  compass:   the  situation  of  one 

Slanet  with  respect  to  another,  as  seen 
rom  the  earth.    [L.  aapectus-—ad,  at, 
fP^cio,  to  look.] 

A^EN,  asp'en,  n.  the  trembling  poplar. — 
adj.  made  of,  or  like  the  aspen.  [A.S. 
CBsp,  Qer.  Sspe.] 

ASPERITY,  asjer'i-ti,  n.,  roughnesa: 
harshness.  [Fr. — ^L.  asperitas—<isper, 
rough.] 

ASPEKSE,  as-pers',  v.t.  to  slander  or  ca- 
lumniate. [L.  a.9pergo,  -speraum — ad,  to, 
on,  spargo,'  to  scatter.] 

ASPEftSION, 
slander.  

ASPHALT,  as-falt',  ASPHALTUM,  as- 
falt'um,  n.  a  hard,  bituminous  substance, 
anciently  used  as  a  cement,  and  now  for 
pavinfi^,  etc. — acy.  Asfhalt'io.  [Gr. 
asphcutos,  an  Eastern  word.] 

ASPHODEL,  as'fo-del,  n.  a  kind  of  lily. 
[See  Daffodil.] 

ASPHYXIA,  arsflks'i-a,  n.  (lit.)  suspended 
animation,  suffocation.— <ic{).  A8PHTX'- 
LATED.  [Gr.,  a  stopping  of  the  pulse— a, 
negM  sphyzd,  to  throb.] 

ASPIRANT,  as-plr'ant,  n.  one  who  aspires : 
a  candidate. 

ASPIRATE,  as'pir-&t,  v.t.  to  pronounce 
with  a  fuU  breathing,  as  the  letter  h  in 
house. — n.  a  mark  of  aspiration  ( ' ) :  an 
aspirated  letter. — n.  Asfibation,  as-pir- 
ft'shun,  n.  pronunciation  of  a  letter  with 
a  full  breathing.  [L.  ad,  and  sptro,  to 
breathe.] 

ASPIRE,  as-pir',  v.i.  to  desire  eagerly :  to 
aim  at  high  things. — acy.  AsnB'iNa.— 
adv.  Aspm^moLY.— Asfiba'tion,  n.  ea^r 
desire.  [L.  aspiro,  "atum — ad,  to,  «ptro, 
to  breathe.] 

ASQUAT,  a-skwot',  adv.  in  a  squat  or  hud 
died  up  manner :  coweringly.     "  Sitting 
asavm  between  my  mother  and  sister.^' 
— Kichardson. 

ASQUINT,  a-skwint',  adv.  towards  the 
corner  of  the  eye :  obliquely.  [Pfx.  a, 
on,  and  Squint.] 

ASS,  as,  n.  a  well-known  auadruped  of  the 
horse  family :  (fig.)  a  dull,  stupid  fellow. 
[A.S.  assa.  The  word,  orig.  perhaps  Se- 
mitic, has  spread  into  all  the  rlur.  lang. ; 
it  is  a  dim.  in  all  but  Eng. — ^L.  a»4nua, 
Ger.  ggngZ.] 

ASSAFETIDA,  same  as  Asafbtida. 

ASSAIL,  as-s91',  v.t.  to  assault :  to  attack. 
—o/dj.  AsSAiL'ABLB.  [Fr.  assaiUir,  I* 
assmre—ad,  upon,  and  salio,  to  leap.] 


as-per'shun,    n.    calumny : 
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AflflATTiANT,  as-sfil'ant,  n.  one  who  asBBilfl 
or  attacks. 

ASSASSIN,  Bs-eas'sin,  n.  one  who  kills  by 
surprise  or  secretly.  [Fr. — ^Ar.  ka8hM.inf 
the  followers  of  aa  Eastern  robber-chief, 
who  fortified  themseLves  for  their  adven- 
tures by  hashish,  an  intoxicating  drink 
made  from  hemp.] 

ASSASSINATE,  as-sas'sin-dt,  vX  to  murder 
by  surprise  or  secret  assault. 

ASSASSINATION,  as-sas-sin-a'shun,  n.  se- 
cret murder. 

ASSAULT,  as-sawlt',  n.  a  sudden  attack : 
a  storming,  as  of  a  town. — v.t.  to  make 
an  assault  or  attack  upon.  [Fr.  assautf 
O.  Fr.  ascUt—lu  ocE,  upon,  saltus,  a  leap. 
See  Assail.] 

ASSAY,  as-sa',  v,t,  to  examine  or  weigh 
accurately :  to  determine  the  amoimt  of 
metsJ  in  an  ore  or  alloy. — v.u  to  attempt : 
to  essay. — n.  the  determination  of  the 
quantity  of  metal  in  an  ore  or  alloy :  the 
udug  tested.    [See  Essay.] 

ASSEGAI,  as'sej^,  n.  a  spear  or  javelin 
used  by  the  Kaffirs  of  d.  Africa.  [Sp. 
azagaya—Ax.  al-khaziq,] 

ASSEMBLAGE,  as-sem'bl&j,  n.  a  collection 
of  persons  or  things. 

ASSEMBLE,  cus-sem^l,  v.t  to  call  or  bring 
to  the  same  place,  or  together :  to  collect. 
— v,u  to  meet  together.  [Fr.  cLssembler, 
Low  Lat.  CM«imiuare— L.  ad,  to,  aimtU, 
together,  at  the  same  time ;  Gr.  homos, 
A.S.  sam,  same ;  Sans,  aam,  together.] 

ASSE2MBLT,  asHsem'bli,  n.  a  collection  of 
individuals  assembled  in  the  same  place 
for  any  purpose. 

ASSENT,  as-sent^  v.«.,  to  think  with :  agree. 
— ^n.  an  agreeing  or  acquiescence :  com- 
pliance. —  adv.  AssENTiNOLT.  [L.— ad, 
to,  sentio,  to  think.] 

ASSERT,  as-sert',  v.i.  to  declare  strongly: 
to  affirm.  [L.  assero,  aasertum,  to  lay 
hold  of,  declare — ad,  to,  sero,  to  join, 
knit.] 

ASSERTION,  afr«er'shun,  n.  affirmation. 

ASSESS,  as-ses',  vA.  to  fix  the  amount  of, 
as  a  tax:  to  tax:  to  fix  the  value  or 
profits  of,  for  taxation :  to  estimate. — 
adj,  AssBsa^ABU^  [Fr.  asseoir — ^L.  assv- 
dere,  ctssessurot  to  sit  by,  esp.  of  judges 
in  a  court  (in  Low  L.  to  set,  fix  a  tax), 
from  ad,  to,  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

ASSESSMENT,  as-ses'ment,  n.  act  of  assess- 
ing :  a  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion :  a  tax. 

ASSESSOR,  aa-ses'or,  n.  a  legsJ  adviser  who 
sits  beside  a  mae^rate.— <u^'.  AssESSO- 
BiAL,  as-ses-5'ri-cu.    [See  Assess.] 

ASSETS,  as'sets,  n.pL  the  property  of  a 
deceased  or  insolvent  person,  considered 
ajB  chargeable  for  all  debts,  etc. :  the  en- 
tire property  of  all  sorts  belonging  to  a 
merchant  or  to  a  trading  association. 
[M.E.  aseth,  Fr.  assez,  enough— L.  ad,  to, 
satis,  enough.] 

ASSEVERATE,  aa-seVer^t,  y.f.  to  declare 
seriously  or  solemnly. — n.  Asssvsra'tion. 
[L.  assevero,  -atum-'-adf  to«  severus,  seri« 
ous.    See  Severe,] 

ASSEVERATORT,  as-eev'eiva-to-ri,  adff. 
of  the  nature  of  an  asseveration:  sol- 
emnly or  positively  affirming  or  aver- 
ring. "  After  divers  warm  and  assevera- 
tory  answers  made  by  Mr.  Atkins,  the 
captain  stopped  short  in  his  walk." — 
Roger  North, 

ASSIBILATION,  annbl-lfi'shon,  n.  the  act 
of  making  sibilant :  specifically,  iaphHoL 
the  assimilation  of  a  dental  or  guttural 
consonant  with  a  following  i-sound,  as  in 
the  word  nation,  in  which  in  pronuncia- 
tion the  ti  is  assibilated. 

ASSIDUITY,  as-sid-a'i-ti,  n.  constant  ap- 
plication or  diligence.  [L.  osnduttos-- 
aseiduus*    See  Assmuous.] 

ASSQOUOUS,  as-sid'a-uB,  a4;.  constant  or 


unwearied  in  applsoation :  dfligent.— Hidv. 
AsaiD'nousLT.— 41.  Assid'uouskbss.  [L. 
assidtais,  sitting  close  at — ad,  to»  at, 
sedeo,  to  sit.] 

ASSIGN,  as-dn',  v,t,,  to  sipn  or  mark  out  to 
one :  to  allot :  to  appomt :  to  allege  :  to 
transfer. — n.  one  to  whom  cmy  property 
or  right  is  made  over. — ^Assignable,  as- 
sln'a-bl,  odf.  that  may  be  assigned.  [Fr. 
assigner-^  assignare,  to  mark  out--<xd, 
to,  simum,  a  mark  or  sign.] 

ASSIGNATION,  as^ig-nS/shun,  n.  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet,  used  chiefly  of  love- 
appointments  :  the  making  over  of  any- 
tning  to  another. 

ASSIG^NEE,  as-sin-$',  n.  one  to  whom  any 
right  or  property  is  aasigned:— ^  the 
trustees  of  a  sequestrated  estate. 

ASSIGNMENT,  as-sin'ment,  n.  act  of  as- 
signing: anvthing  assigned :  the  writing 
by  which  a  transfer  is  made. 

ASSIMILATE,  ajSH3im'il-&t,  vX,  to  make 
similar  or  like  to :  to  convert  into  a  like 
substance,  as  food  in  our  bodies. — n.  As- 
similation. [L.  assimilo,  -atum — ad,  to, 
simUis,  like.] 

ASSIMILATIVE,  aMhn'U-^t-iv,  adj.  hav- 
ing the  power  or  tendencnr  to  assimilate. 

ABatST,  as-sisf ,  v.t.  to  help.  [L.  assisto, 
to  stand  by— od,  to,  sisto,  Gr.  hisi&mi,  to 
make  to  stand.] 

ASSISTANCE,  as-sisfans,  n.  help :  relief. 

ASSISTANT,  as-sisfant,  adj.  helping  or 
lending  aid.--H.  one  who  aasks:  a 
helper. 

ASSlSSE,  as-fl&s',  v,t,  to  assess:  to  set  or  fix 
the  quantity  or  price. — n.  a  statute  set- 
tUng  the  weight,  measure,  or  price  of 
an^^hing  :—pL  the  sessions  or  sittings  of 
a  court  neld  in  English  and  Canadian 
counties  twice  a  year,  at  which  causes 
are  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury.  [O.  Fr. 
assise,  an  assembly  of  judges,  a  set  rate 
— asseoir — L.  asstoeo.] 

ASSIZER,  as-^Iz'er,  n,  aa  officer  who  in- 
spects weights  and  measures. 

ASSOCIATE,  as-sd'shi-ftt,  v.t.  to  join  with, 
as  a  friend,  or  partner :  to  unite  in  the 
same  body. — v.i.  to  keep  company  with : 
to  combine  or  unite.  [L.  assodo — ad,  to, 
socms,  a  companion.] 

ASSOCIATE,  aa-e0'shi-6t,  adg.  ioined  or 
connected  with.— n.  one  jomed  or  con- 
nected with  another:  a  companion, 
friend,  ^iitner,  or  ally. 

ASSOCIATION,  as-sO-shi-a'shun,  n.,  act  of 
associating:  union  or  combination:  a 
society  of  persons  joined  together  to  pro- 
mote some  object. 

ASSOILZIE,  as-soil'yS,  v.  to  free  one  ac- 
cused from  a  change :  a  Scotch  law  term, 
the  same  as  the  archaic  assoU,  to  absolve 
from  sin,  discharge,  pardon.  [!nirough 
Fr.  from  L.  absolvere.] 

ASSONANCE,  as'son-ans,  n.  a  correspond- 
ence in  sound :  in  Sp.  and  Port,  poetry, 
a  kind  of  rhyme,  consisting  in  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  vowels  of  the  correspond- 
ing syllables,  without  regard  to  the  con- 
sonants.   [L.  ad,  to,  sonans,  sounding.] 

ASSONANT,  as'son-ant,  ac^.  resembling  m 
sound. 

ASSORT,  a»-Borf,  v.t,  to  separate  into 
classes :  to  arran^.— v.t.  to  agree  or  be 
in  accordance  with.  [Fr.  cusortir-^Jj. 
ad,  to,  sors,  a  lot.] 

ASSORTMENT,  as-sort'ment,  n.  act  of  as- 
sorting :  q[uantity  or  number  oi  things 
assorted:  variety. 

ASSUAGE,  as-swaj',  v.t.  to  soften,  miti- 
gate, or  allay. — v.i.  to  abate  or  subside. 
[O.  Fr.,  formed  as  if  from  a  L.  assua- 
viare — suavis,  mild.] 

ASSUAGEMENT,  as-swftj'ment,  n.  abate- 
ment :  mitigation. 

ASSUASIVE,  as-swft'siv,  adj.  softening, 
mild.    [See  SuASivs.] 


ASSUME,  as-sam',  v,t.  to  take  upon  one's 
self :  to  take  for  granted :  to  arrogate : 
to  pretend  to  possess. — v,u  to  clahn  un- 
duly: to  be  arrogant.  [L.— od,  to,  sumo^ 
sufMoivan,  to  take.] 

ASSUMING,  a»«Qm'ing,  adj.  haughty: 
arrogant. 

ASSUMPTION,  a»^8um'shim,n.  act  of 
assuming:  a  supposition.    (L.    See  Ar» 

ASSURANCE,  ajBh-ehMr^anB,  n.  confi- 
dence :  feeling  of  certainty :  impudence  : 
positive  declaration  :  insurance,  as  ap- 
plied to  lives. 

ASSURE,  ash-shOdr',  v.t.  to  make  Bure  or 
seewre:  to  give  confidence:  to  tell  posi- 
tively :  to  insure.  [Fr.  assurer^-^ad,  and 
sikr,  sure.    See  Sure.] 

ASSURED,  ashHshddrd',  adj.  certain :  with- 
out doubt :  insured :  overbold.  —  adv. 
Assub'kdlt. — n.  Assub'bdnbbs.    • 

ASSYRIOLOGIST,  as-sir'i-ol'o-jist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  or  well  acquainted  with  the 
antiquities,  language,  etc.,  of  ancient 
Assyria. 

ASTfiR,  as'ter,  n.  a  genus  of  plants  with 
compound  flowers.  Tike  little  stars.  [Gr. 
astSr  a  star  1 

ASTERISK,  as^ter-isk,  n.  a  star,  used  in 
printing,  thus*:  in  the  Greek  Ch.  an 
ainpliance  in  the  form  of  a  star  or  cross» 
wilh  the  ends  bent  to  serve  as  supports, 
placed  during  the  liturgy  over  the  paten 
so  as  to  keep  the  cover  of  the  latter 
from  touching  the  sacted  bread.  [Gr. 
asteriskos,  dim.  of  ast^,  a  star.] 

ASTERN,  a-stem',  adv.  on  the  stem :  to- 
wards the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  :  behind. 
[See  Stern,  n.] 

ASTEROID,  a8'terK>id,  n.  one  of  the  minor 

Jlanets    revolving   between    Mars   and 
upiter.— CK^'.  Abteboii/al.    [Gr.  aster, 
a jribar,  ddos,  form.] 
ASTHMA,  ast'ma,  n.  a  chronic  disorder  of 
the  organs  of  respiration.     [Gr. — ad, 
aimi,  to  breathe  hard.] 
ASTHMATIC,  -AL,   aat-maf  ik,  -el,    acfj. 

pertaining  to  or  affected  by  asthma. 
ABTONIED,    as-ton'id,  pa.p.    of  obs.    v. 

ASTONISH,  aji-ton'ish,  v.t.  to  impress  with 
sudden  surprise  or  wonder :  to  amaze : 
|11.  E.  astonien,  due  to  a  confusion  of 
A.S.  stunian  (see  Stun)  and  O.  Fr.  es- 
tonner  (Fr,  ^fonner)— Low  L.  ^isUmare, 
— L.  ex,  out,  tonare,  to  thunder.] 

ASTONISHING,  as-ton'ish-ing,  acff.  very 
wonderful :  amazing,  -^odv.   Aston'ibh- 

INGLY. 

ASTONISHMENT,  as-ton'ish-ment,  n. 
amasement:  wonder. 

ASTOUND,  as-townd', -p.f.  to  amaae.  [M.E. 
astonien ;  a  doublet  of  Astonish.] 

ASTRAGAL,  as'trargal,  n.  {arch.)  a  small 
semicircular  moldmg  or  bead  encircling 
a  column:  a  round  molding  near  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon.  [Gr.  astragalos,  one 
of  the  vertebras,  a  molding.] 

ASTRAKHAN,  as'tra-kan,  n.  a  name  given 
to  sheep-skins  with  a  curled  woolly  sur- 
face obtained  from  a  variety  of  sheep 
found  in  Bokhara,  Persia  and  Syria; 
also,  a  rough  fabric  with  a  pile  in  imita- 

*  tion  of  this. 

ASTRAL,  as'tral,  ae^}.  belonging  to  the 
stars :  starry.  [L.  astrum,  a  star ;  conn, 
with  Stab.] 

ASTRAY,  a-stra',  adv.  out  of  the  right 
way.     [Prefix  a,  on,  and  Stray.] 

ASTRICTION,  as-trik'shun,  n.  a  binding  or 
contraction.    [L.    See  AiiBiNaENT.] 

ASTRIDE,  arstrld',  adv.  with  the  legs 
apari^,  or  across.  [PCs.  a,  on,  and 
StbidbJL 

ASTRINGfENT,  a».trinj'ent,  acff.,  binding : 
contracting :  strengthening :— n.  a  mem- 
cine  that  oaoses  contracnon.— <i€iv.  A»- 
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AsTBiNo'sifCfT.  [L.  as- 
tringo—ad,  to,  stringo^  to  bind.] 

ASTROQENT,  a»-troj'e-m,  n.  the  creation 
or  evolution  of  the  celestial  bodies.  JET. 
Bpenoer.  [Or.  osfron,  a  stcu*,  and  0minad, 
toproduoej 

ASTROLABE,  as'tr6-lab,  n.  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  or 
stars  at  sea,  now  superseded  by  Hadley's 
quadrant  and  sextant.  [Or.  cutraTif  a 
star,  Itib,  lambcmo,  I  taJce.] 

ASTBOIiOG£B,  as-troro-jer,  7k  one  versed 
in  astrology. 

ASTROLOGUE,  as'tro-ldg,  n.  an  astrologer. 
TomJyUrfey. 

ASTROLOGY,  aA-trol'o-ii,  n.  the  infant 
sta|^  of  the  science  of  the  starg  (now 
cal&d  Aatronomu):  it  was  occupied 
chiefly  in  foretemng  events  from  the 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. — acy, 

ASTBOLOa'lC,    -AL. — Odv,  ASTROIXKl'lGAI^ 

LY.    f  Or.  iutroiogia — astron,  star,  logos^ 

knowledfifej 

ASTRONOMER,  a&-tron'o-mer,  n.  one 
versed  in  astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY,  aa-tron'om-i,  n.  theiaiM  or 
science  of  the  etars  or  heavenly  bodies. — 
a4/.  Ajstbonom'io.— -adv.  AfirntONOH'iOAii- 
JLT.  [Or.  cutronomiOf^-^utron^  star,  nomos, 

A  IaIV  1 

ASTUCnTOUB,  as-t&'shufl^  o^;.  designing: 
subtle:  astute.  "Louis  .  .  •  like  all  a«^ 
tucious  persons,  was  as  desirous  of  look- 
ing into  the  hearts  of  others  as  of  con- 
cealing  his  own.** — Sir  W.  Scott 

ASTUGITY,  as-ta'si-ti,  n.  the  ouality  of 
being  astute :  astuteness.  ''With  a«- 
tucity^  vrith  swiftness,  with  audacity.** — 
Cctrlyle* 

ASTUTE,  ast-at',  act;.,  crafty:  cunning; 
shrewd  :  sagacious. — adv.  Astdtb'lt. — 
».  AsTinvkssB.  [L.  a8twtua—<istu8, 
craft,  akin  perhaps  to  ACUTE.] 

ASUNDER,  arsunder,  adv,  apart:  into 
parts:    separately.     [Pfx.  a^on,  and 

S^VDEB.] 

ASURA,  as'u-ra  or  a-su'ra,  n.  in  Hind, 
myih^  one  of  the  demons  bom  from  the 
tlufi^  of  Brahma  while  the  quality  of 
darkness  pervaded  his  body.  Asura  is  a 
general  name  for  all  the  giants  and  dem- 
ons who  composed  the  enemies  of  the 
gods  and  the  inhabitants  of  Patala ;  and 
a  special  designation  for  a  class  of  these 
of  the  first  oraer.    Oarrett 

ASYUJMif  a-sirum,  n.  a  place  of  refuge 
for  debtors  and  for  such  as  were  accused 
of  some  crime:  an  institution  for  the 
care  or  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  such  as 
the  blind  or  insane :  any  place  of  refuge 
or  protection.  [L.— Gr.  asylon — o,  priv., 
tM^nght  of  seizure.] 

ASYMPTOTE,  a'sim-tdt,  n.  (math.)  a  line 
that  continually  approaches  nearer  to 
some  curve  without  ever  meeting  it.<— 
a4j.  Abtmptot'icau  [Gr.  asympiotos, 
not  coinciding — a,  not,  sun^  with,  ptOtos, 
apt  to  fall— ^ptd,  to  fall.] 

ATy  at,  prep,  ducting  presence,  nearness, 
or  relation.  [A.S.  aet;  cog.  with  Goth, 
and  Ice.  at^  Im  ad;  Sans,  adhi,  on.] 

ATAVISM,  at^av-izm,  n.  the  recurrence  of 
any  peculiarity  or  disease  of  an  ancestor 
in  a  later  generation.  [L.  atoims — aums, 
agrandfatner.] 

ATE,  at  or  et,  did  eat,  pa.t.  of  Eat. 

ATHANASIAN,  ath-a-n&z'yan,  ac(/.  relat- 
ing to  Athan4i9ius,  or  to  we  creed  attrib- 
uted to  him. 

ATECBISM,  a'the-ism,  n.  disbeUef  in  the 
existence  of  God.  [Fr.  aift^isme— Gr.  a, 
priv.,  and  tfieos,  Goo.] 

ATHEIST,  S'the-ist,  n.  one  who  disbelieves 
in  the  existence  of  God. 

ATH^STIC,  -AL,  firthe-ist'ik,  -«1,  a4j\  re- 
latiAg  to  or  containing  atheiBm.--^v. 


ATHEN^UM,  ATHENEUM,  ath-e-n^'um, 
n.  a  temple  of  AthSna  or  Minerva  at 
Athens,  m  which  scholars  and  poets 
read  their  works:  a  public  institution 
for  lectures,  reading,  etc.  [Gr.  Ath^ 
naion — Ath&ui  or  Athini,  the  goddess 
l^inerva  1 

ATHI^nAN,  a-thg'ni^n,  o^/.,  reUitmg  to 
AthenSj  the  capital  of  Greece. — n.  a  na- 
tive of  Athens. 

ATHERMANCY,  a-ther'man-si,  n.  the 
power  or  property  of  absorbing  radiant 
neat :  correspondmg  to  opacify  in  the 
case  of  light ;  as,  the  ath^maney  of  de- 
fiant gas  and  of  other  compound  gases. 
Prof,  TynddU,  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  thermal- 
n6, 1  heat.] 

ATHTRST,  artherst',  o^;.,  thirsty:  eager 
for.    [A.S.  of,  very,  and  Thirst.] 

ATHLEiTE,  athlet,  n.,  a  contender  for  vic- 
tory in  feats  of  strength :  one  vigorous 
in  body  or  mind.  [Gr.  aihUtee'-athlos, 
contestj 

ATHLETIC,  ath-let'ik,  adj,  relotmg  to  ath- 
letics :  strong,  vigorous. 

ATHLETICS,  ath-let'iks,  n.  the  art  of 
wrestling,  running,  etc. :  athletic  exer- 
cises. 

ATHROB,  a-throb',  adj.  or  adv,  throbbing : 
in  a  throbbing  or  palpitating  state  or 
manner.    JSL  JB.  Browntng, 

ATHWAUT,  a-thwawrt',  prep,  across.-— 
adv.  Bidewise  :  wrongly  :  perplexingly. 
[Prefix  g,  on,  and  Thwabt.  J 

ATLANTEAN,  at-lan-te'an,  ad^,,  reUUing 
to,  or  like  AUas :  strong :  gigantic.  [See 
Atlas/I 

ATLANTES,  at-lan'tgz,  n.n2.,  figures  of 
men  used  instead  of  columns.  [From 
Atlas.] 

ATLANTIC,  at-lan'tik,  adj.  pertaining  to 
AtlaSj  or  to  the  AUiantic  Ocean.— n.  the 
ocean  between  Europe,  Africa,  and  Amer- 
ica. [From  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  north- 
west of  Africa.] 

ATLAS,  atlas,  n.  a  collection  of  nu^ps. 
[Gr.  Atlas  (the  bearer),  a  god  who  bore 
the  world  on  his  shoulders,  and  whose 
figure  used  to  be  given  on  the  title-page 
oi  atlases — ^prob.  from  a  (euphonic),  and 
tlad,  to  bear  J 

ATMOSPHERE,  at'mo-^er,  n.  the  air  that 
surrounds  the  earth :  (fig.)  any  surround- 
ing influence.    [Gr.  cUmos,  air,  spAatra, 

a  RDri6r^  I 

ATMOSPHERIC,  -AL,  at-mo-sfer'ik,  -al, 
a^J.  of  or  dependinp^  on  the  atmosphere. 

ATOLE,  a'tdl,  n.  Indian  com  gruel.     [Sp.] 

ATOM,  at'om,  n.  a  particle  of  matter  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  cut  or  divided : 
anything  very  small.  —  adfs.  Atomic, 
a-tom'ik,  Atomical,  a-tom^k-aL  [Gr. 
atomos — a,  not,  temnO,  to  cut.] 

ATOMISM,  at'om-izm,  n,  the  doctrine  that 
atoms  arranged  themselves  into  the  uni- 
verse. 

ATOMIST,  at'om-ist,  n.,  one  who  believes  in 
atomism. 

ATONE,  atrdn',  v.u  (with /or)  to  give  satis- 
faction or  make  reparation. — v.t.  to  ex- 
piate. \fAt  and  one,  as  if  to  set  at  one, 
reconcile ;  the  old  pronunciation  of  one 
is  here  OTeserved,  as  in  only,} 

ATONEMENT,  at-5n'ment,  n.  the  act  of 
atoning :  reconciliation :  expiation :  repa- 
ration. 

ATRABIUARY,  at-ra-biVyar-i,  a4j.  of  a 
melancholy  temperament :  hypochon- 
driac [L.  ater,  atra^  black,  bilts,  gall, 
bile.    See  Bmc] 

ATROCIOUS,  a-wahus,  a^j.  extremelv 
erud  or  wicked:  heinouB.-Hadv.  Atbo- 
dOUSLY.— ^.  Atbo'giousmebb.  [L.  cUrox, 
airocis  cruel.  1 

ATROCITY,  a-tros'i-ti,  n.  shocking  wicked- 
ness or  cruelty. 

ATROPHY,  a'trof-i,  n.  a  wasting  away 


from  want  of  nouriedunent  owing  to 
some  defect  in  the  organs  of  nutrition. 
[Gr.  g,  priv.,  and  tropM,  nourishment. 

ATTACH,  at-tach',  v.t,  to  bind  or  fasten  : 
to  seize:  to  gain  over.  ]Tt.  attacker, 
from  d  ( — ^L.  ad)  and  Tack.] 

ATTACHABLE,  at-tach Vbl,  acy.  that  may 
be  attached. 

ATTACH^,  at-tash-&',  n.  a  voung  diplo> 
matist  attached  to  the  suite  of  an  am* 
bassador.    [Fr.] 

ATTACHMENT,  at-tach'ment,  n.  abend  of 
fidelity  or  affection :  the  seizure  of  any 
one's  goods  or  person  by  virtue  of  a  Ic^gal 
nrocess 

ATTACK,  at-tak',  v,U  to  fall  upon  vio- 
lently :  to  assault :  to  assail  with  un- 
friendly words  or  writing. — n.  an  assault 
or  onset :  severe  criticism  or  calumny. 
pPr.  attaquer.  See  Attach,  of  which  it 
IS  a  doubtlet.] 

ATTAIN,  atptan',  v.t,  to  reach  or  gain  by 
effort :  to  obtain. — v,i.  to  come  or  arrive : 
to  reach.  [Fr.  atteindre — ^L.  attingo,  -ere 
— ad,  to,  tango,  to  touch.] 

ATTAIN  A  BnJTY,  at-tan-arWl'i-ti,  n.  state 
of  being  attainable. 

ATTAINABLE,  at-tSn'a-bl^  adj,  that  may 
be  reached. — n.  Attain'ableness. 

ATTAINDER,  at-tan'der,  n.  act  of  attaint- 
ing: (law)  loss  of  civil  rights  through 
conviction  for  high  treason.  [Fr.  at- 
teindre, to  come  to,  reach ;  O.  Fr.  attain" 
dre,  to  convict,  from  L.  attingo.  See 
Attain.] 

ATTAINMENT,  at-t&n'ment,  n.  act  of  at- 
taining: the  thing  attained :  acquisition. 

ATTAINT,  at-tantSv.^  to  convict:  to  de- 
prive of  rights  for  being  convicted  of 
treason.    [See  Attainder,  Attain.] 

ATTAR  OF  ROSES.    See  Orro. 

ATTEMPER,  at-tem'per,  v,t.  to  mix  in  duo 
proportion :  to  modify  or  moderate :  to 
adapt.  [L.  attempero—ad,  to,  and  tern- 
pero.    See  Temfer.] 

ATTEMPT,  at-temt',  vJ.,  to  try  or  en- 
deavor: to  make  an  effort  or  attack 
upon. — v.i.  to  make  an  attempt  or  trial. 
— n.  a  trial :  endeavor  or  enort.  |^. 
attenter — ^L.  attento-'ad,  and  tempto, 
tento,  to  try — tendo,  to  stretch.] 

ATTEND,  at-tend',  v.t.  to  give  heed  to :  to 
wait  on  or  accompany :  to  be  present  at : 
to  wait  for. — v.i.  to  yield  attention :  to 
wait.  [L.  attendo  —  ad^  to»  tendo^  to 
stretch.] 

ATTENDANCE,  at-tend'ans,  n.  act  of  at- 
tending ;  presence :  the  persons  attend- 
ing. 

A^^NDANT,  at-tend'ant,  adlj.  giving  at- 
tendance :  accompanying. — n.  one  who 
attends  or  accompanies :  a  servant : 
what  accompanies  or  follows. 

ATTENT,  at-tent',  a4j.  (B.)  giving  atten- 
tion. 

ATTENTION,  atrten'shun,  n.  act  of  attend- 
ing :  steady  application  of  the  mind : 
hi^  :  care.    [L.  attentio—attendo.    See 

ATTENTIVE,  at-tent'iv,  adlJ.  full  of  atten- 
tion: mindful. — (zdv,  Attent'ivkly. — n. 

ATTENUATE,  at-ten'G-fit,  v.t,  to  make 
thin  or  lean :  to  break  down  into  finer 
parts. — v,i.  to  become  thin  or  fine:  to 
grow  less.  [L.  attenuOf  -atum — ad,  to, 
tenuiSf  thin.J  

ATTENUATE,  at-ten'fi-ftt,  ATTENUATED- 
at-ten'il^t-ed,  Oidy,  made  thin  or  slender  r 
made  less  viscid. — n.  Attenuation,  at- 
ten-u-a'shun. 

ATTEST,  at-test',  v.t,  to  testify  or  bear 
witness  to :  to  affirm :  to  give  proof  of, 
to  manifest.  [L.  attestor-^adf  to,  testis, 
a  \fritness  1 

ATTESTATION,  at-test^'shun,  n.  act  of 
attesting. 
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ATTIC,  at'ik,  ad^j.^  pertaining  to  Attica  or 
to  Athens:  chaste,  elegant. — n.  Att'io- 
ISM,  a  chsjBte,  elegant  expression.  [L. 
attieus — Qr.] 

ATTIC,  at'ik,  n.  (arch,)  a  low  story  above 
the  cornice  that  t^minates  the  main 
part  of  an  elevation :  a  sW-lighted  room 
m  the  roof  of  a  house.     [Ety.  dub.] 

ATTIRE,  at-tir',  v.t.  to  dress,  array,  or 
adorn :  to  prepare.  —  n.  dress :  orna- 
mental dress :  (B.)  a  woman's  head-dress. 
[O.  Fr.  atirer,  from  a^-ad^  and  a  Teut. 
root  found  in  Qer.  zier,  ornament,  A.S. 
tir,  splendor.    See  Tire,  dress.] 

ATTTruDE,  at'ti-ttid,  n.  posture  or  posi- 
tion :  gesture. — adj,  AinTUD'iNAii.  [Fr., 
from  It.  attit'udine,  a  fit  position — ^L. 
aptitiido — aptuB^  fit.] 

ATTITUDINIZE,  at-ti-tad'in-Iz,  v.t.  to  as- 
sume affected  attitudes. 

ATTORNEY,  at-tur'ni,  n.  one  legally  au- 
thorized to  act  for  another :  one  legally 
qualified  to  manage  cases  in  a  court  of 
law  :  a  solicitor :  a  solicitor  or  attorney 
prepares  cases  and  does  general  law  busi- 
ness, while  ia.  barrister  pleads  before  the 
courts  x—ph  Attor'nbyb. — n.  Attornby- 
SHIP,  at-tmr'ni-ship.  [O.  Fr.  atorn^.  Low 
L.  aitomatus — atomot  to  conunit  busi- 
ness to  another — ^L.  od,  to,  and  tomo,  to 
turn.] 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL,  at-tur'ni- 
jen'er-al,  n.  in  England,  the  chief  law- 
officer  of  the  crown,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
manage  cases  in  which  the  crown  is 
interested :  in  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  who  is  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Government,  and  must 
represent  the  United  States  in  all  suits 
brought  against  it.  The  individual 
States  have  an  officer  with  winnilar  duties. 

ATTRACT,  atrtrakf,  v.t^  to  draw  to  or 
cause  to  approach :  to  allure :  to  entice. 
fL.  attraho,  aftractu8 — ad,  to,  traho,  to 
draw.] 

ATTRACTABLE,  at-trakt'arbl,  adfj.,  that 
may  he  attracted,—^,  Attraotabil'ity. 

ATTRACTION,  at-trak'shun,  n.,  act  of  at- 
tracting :  the  force  which  draws  or  tends 
to  draw  bodies  or  their  particles  to  each 
other :  that  which  attracts. 

ATTRACnVB,  at-trakt'iv,  o^/.,  having  the 
power  of  attracting:  alluring.  —  advs, 

ATtBACrlVEhY,  ATTRACT'INQLY.— n.  AT- 

ATTRACTIVITY,  at-trak-tiv'i-ti,  n.  attrao- 
tive  power  or  influence. 

ATTRIBUTE,  at-trib'Qt,  v.t.  to  ascribe: 
assign,  or  consider  as  belonging.^<ic(;. 
ArraiB'uTABLE.  [h.  attribuo,  'tribuluin 
— ad,  to,  tribuo,  to  give.] 

ATTRIBUTE,  at'trib-at,  n.  that  which  is 
attributed:  that  which  is  inherent  in: 
that  which  can  be  predicated  of  any- 
thing: aquality  or  property. 

ATTRIBUTION,  at-trib-Q'shun,  n.  act  of 
attributing :  that  which  is  attributed : 
commendation. 

ATTRIBUTIVE,  at-trib'iit-iv,  acfj.  express- 
ing  an  attribute. — n.  a  word  denoting  an 
attribute. 

ATTRIST,  artrisf,  v.t,  to  grieve :  to  sad- 
den. "  How  then  could  1  write  when  it 
was  impossible  but  to  attriat  you  I  when 
I  could  speak  of  nothing  but  unparallel- 
ed horrors." — H.  Walpole,  [Prefix  at 
for  ad,  and  L.  tristia,  sad.] 

ATTRITION,  at-trish'un,  n.  the  rvbhing 
of  one  thiz^  against  another :  a  wearing 
by  friction.  [L.  ad,  and  tero,  tritum,  to 
rub.] 

ATTUNE,  at-tan',  v.t,  tofut  in  tune:  to 
make  one  sound  accord  with  another :  to 
arranpne  fitly.    [L.  ad,  to,  and  Tunb.] 

AUBADE,  o-o&d,  n.  open-air  music  per- 
formed at  daybreak,  generallv  at  the 
door,  or  under  the  window,  of  the  person 


whom  it  is  intended  to  honor.  [Fr.] 
DistinKuished  from  Sbbbnabe  (which 
aee)^l/07igfeUow, 

AUBURN,  aw^um,  ad{f.  reddish  brown, 
le  old  meaning  was  a  light  yeUow,  or 
^htish  hue ;  Low  L.  albumua,  whitish 
aRyus,  white.] 

AUCTION,  awk'shun,  n.  a  public  sale  in 
whioh  one  bidder  increases  the  price 
on  another,  and  the  articles  go  to  him 
who  bids  highest.  [L.  auctio,  an  increas- 
ing—auoeo,  atustum,  to  increase.] 

AUCTIONEER,  awk-shun-er',  one  who  is 
licensed  to  sell  by  auction. 

AUDACIOUS,  aw-da'shus,  o^'.,  daring: 
bold:  impudent. — adv.  Auda'cioubly. — 
ns,  Attda  dOUSNESS,  Attdacity,  aw-das'i- 
ti.  [Fr.  audcuneiuD — ^L.  .  audax — audeo, 
to  dare  J 

AUDIBLE,  awd'i-bl,  adij.,  able  to  he  heard. 
— adv.  Aitd'tbly. — n.  Axtd'iblenbss  [L. 
avditnlia — audio,  to  hear,  conn,  with  Gr. 
ov£,  dto8,  the  ear.] 

AUDIENCE,  awdl-ens,  n.  the  act  of  hear- 
ing: admittance  to  a  hearing:  an  as- 
sembly of  hearers. 

AUDIENI,  aVdi-ent,  cfcfj'.  playing  the 
part  of  a  hearer :  listening.  E.B.Broum^ 
%ng.    [L.   audieM,  hearing.    See  Axtdi- 
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AUDIOMETER,  aw-di-om'et-er,  n.  an  in- 
strument, amon^  the  constituted  parts 
of  which  are  an  uiduction-coil,  a  micro- 
phone key,  and  a  telephone,  devised  to 
measure  with  precision  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. [L.  audio,  to  hear,  and  Gr.  metron^ 
measure.] 

AUDIOMETRIC,  aVdi-5-met'rik,  adj.  of 
or  pertaining  to  audiometry. 

AUDIOMETRY,  aw-di-om'et-ri,  n.  the  test- 
ing of  the  sense  of  hearing,  especially  by 
means  of  the  audiometer. 

AUDIPHONE,  aVdi-f6n,  n.  an  acoustic 
instrument  by  means  of  which  deaf  per- 
sons are  enabled  to  hear,  and  even  deaf- 
mutes  can  be  taught  to  hear  and  to 
speak.  The  essential  part  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  fan-shaped  plate  of  hardened 
caoutchouc  which  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
influence  of  sound  waves.  Hie  sufferer 
from  deafness  holds  the  instrument  in 
his  hand  and  touches  the  top-edge  against 
his  upper  teeth ;  and  the  sounds  are  col- 
lected and  conveyed  by  the  teeth  to  the 
auditory  nerve  without  having  to  pass 
through  the  external  ear.  [L.  audio,  to 
hear,  and  Gr.  phJO^ne,  a  sound.] 

AUDIT,  awd'it,  n.  an  examination  of  ac- 
counts by  one  or  more  didy  authorized 
arsons. — v.t.  to  examine   and   adjust. 
avditue,  a  hearings — audio,  to  hear. 
Audible.] 

AUDITOR,  awdlt-or,  n.,  a  hearer:  one 
who  audits  accounts. — n.  Am/TroRBOiP, 

AUDITORIUM,  awd-it-or'i-um,  n.  in  an 
opera-house,  public  hall,  or  the  hke,  the 
space  allotted  to  the  hearers. 

AUDITORY,  awd'it-or-i,  a<^\  relating  to 
the  sense  of  hearing. — n.  an  audience  :  a 
place  where  lectures,  etc.,  are  heard. 

AtJGEAN,  aw-je'an,  ady.  filthy :  difficult. 
[From  Auaeae,  a  fabled  king  of  Elis  in 
Greece,  wnose  stalls,  containing  8,000 
cattle,  and  imcleaned  for  80  years,  were 
cleaned  by  Hercules  in  one  dav.l 

AUGER,  aw  ^r.  n.  a  carpenter^  tool  used 
for  boring  notes  in  wood.  [A  corr.  of 
nauger,  A.S.  nafegar — ntifu,  a  nave  of  a 
wheel,  gar,  a  piercer.  See  Navb  (of  a 
wheel),  GoBE,  a  triangular  piece.] 

AUGHT,  awt,  n.  a  whit :  ought :  anything : 
a  part.  [A.S.  aunht — a,  short  for  an, 
one,  and  wiht,  a  wight,  a  thing.] 

AUGMENT,  awg-ment',  v.t.  to  increase :  to 
make  larger. — v.i.  to  grow  lar^r.  [L. 
augmentum.  Increase— atcgfeo,  to  mcrease, 
Gr.  auxand,] 


AUGMENT,  awg'ment,  n.  increase :  (gram,) 
a  prefix  to  a  word. 

AUGMENTATION,  awg-mentrft'shun,  n. 
increase :  addition. 

AUGMENTATIVE,  awg-ment'at-iv,  ac(j\ 
having  the  quality  or  power  of  aug- 
menting. —  n.  (gram.)  a  word  formed 
from  another  to  express  increase  of  its 
meaning. 

AUGUR,  aVgur,  n.  among  the  Romans, 
One  who  foretold  events  by  observing 
the  fiight  and  the  cries  of  birds :  a 
diviner :  a  soothsayer. — v.t.  to  foreteU 
from  siens. — v.i.  to  guess  or  conjecture. 
pU,  proD.  from  avie,  bird,  and  root  gar, 
m  It.  garrire,  to  chatter,  Sans,  gir, 
speechj 

A uGURY,  aw'gOr-i,  n.  the  art  or  practice 
of  auguring :  an  omen. — adj.  Axjoubal, 
aw'gQr-al.     [L.  av^rium — augur. 1 

AUGUST,  aw-gust',  adf.  venerable:  im- 
posing: majestic. — adv.  Atjqust'ly.-— n. 
Auoust'kess.  [L.  auguetvji — augeo,  to 
increase    honoi*  1 

AUGUST,' aw-gust,  n.  the  eighth  month  of 
the  year,  so  called  after  Csesar  Augustus, 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

AUGUSTAN,  aw-gust'an,  adj.  pertaining 
to  Augustus  (nephew  of  «fuhus  Caesar, 
and  one  of  the  js^reatest  Roman  emper- 
ors) or  to  the  tmie  in  which  he  lived : 
classic  *  refiiiml. 

AUGUSTINE,  aw-gusf in,  AUGUSTINIAN, 
aw-eus-tinl-an,  n.  one  of  an  order  of 
monks,  so  called  from  St.  Augustine, 

AUK,  awk,  n.  a  web-footed  sea-bird,  found 
in  the  Northern  Seas.  [Low  L.  alca. 
Ice.  alka.'y 

AULIC,  awrik,  adf.  pertaining  to  a  royal 
court.  [L.  aultcus—aula,  Gr.  atUi,  a 
royal  court.] 

AUNT,  &nt,  n.  a  father's  or  a  mother's 
sister.  [O.  Fr.  ante—h.  amita,  a  father's 
sister.] 

AURELIA,  awr-^rya,  n.  the  chrysalis  of 
an  insect,  from  its  golden  color.  [L.  au- 
rum,  gold.] 

AUREOLA.,  awr-6'o-la,  AUREOLE,  awr'e- 
51,  n.,  the  goldrcolored  light  or  halo  with 
which  painters  surround  the  head  of 
Christ  and  the  saints.  [L.  aureohis,  dim. 
of  aureus,  golden.] 

AURICLE,  awr'i-kl,  n.  the  external  ear  :— 
pi.  the  two  ear-like  cavities  of  the  heart. 
[L.  auricula,  dim.  of  auris,  the  ear.] 

AURICOMOUS,  awr'ik-o-mus,  a^j.  1,  hav- 
ing golden  hair :  2,  applied  to  a  prepara- 
tion which  ^ves  a  golden  hue  to  the 
hair.  Lord  ijytton.  [L.  aurum,  gold, 
and  coma,  hair.] 

AURICULA,  awr-ik'tkl-a,  n.  a  species  of 
primrose,  also  called  bear's-ear,  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaf. 

AURICULAR,  awr-ik'Ql-«r,  adfi.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  ear :  known  by  hearing,  or  by 
report. — Auriculab  confession,  secret, 
told   in   the  ear. — adv,  Aurio'ularly. 
[See  Auricle.] 

AITRICULATE,  awr-ik'til-fit,  od/.,  ear- 
shaped.  [Low  L.  auriculatus^Lh  auru 
cida.] 

AURIFEROUS,  awr-ifer-us,  adj.,  hearing 
or  yieldinfiT  gold.     [L,  auri^er — aurum. 


gold,  fero,  to  bear.] 
lURIFIC,  awr-iTik,  cu3y,  capable  of  trans- 


muting substances  into  gold :  gold-mak- 
ing.   "  Some  experiments  made  with  an 

aurific  powder.*^— Sowf^-     ""    

gold,  and  fado,  to  make. 

AtJRIFORM,  awr'i-form, 
[L.  auris,  ear,  and  Form.' 

A URIST,  awr'ist,  n.  one  si 
of  the  ear. 

AUROCHSi  awr^oks,  n.  the  European  bison 
or  wild  ox.  [Ger.  auero<^f  O.  Oer. 
urofc^o— Ger.  ur  (L.  uruSf  Gr.  ouros),  a 
kind  of  wild  ox,  and  ochs,  ox.] 


[L.  aurum, 
eoT'Shaped. 
Led  in  diseases 
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AURORA,  aw-r6'ra,  n.  the  dawn :  in 
poetry,  the  goddess  of  dawn.  [L.  for 
ausoaa;  cog.  with  Or.  Sds;  from  a  root 
seen  in  Sans,  uah,  to  bum.] 

AURORA  BORFiATiTR,  aw-rO'ra  bO-r&alis, 
n.,  the  northern  aurora  or  light :  a  me- 
teor seen  in  northern  latitudes. — ^Aitboba 
AusTRAUSi  aws-tr&'lis,  n.  a  meteor  in  the 
8.  hemisphere.  IX.  boreaiia,  northern 
— boreas,  the  north  wind.  See  Attstbal.] 

AURORAL,  aw-rO'ral,  ajdj,  relating  to  the 
aurora. 

AUSCULTATION,  aws-kult-a'shun,  n.  the 
art  of  discovering  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  heart  by  applying  the  ear  to  the 
chest,  or  to  a  tuoe  in  contact  with  the 
chest.  [L.  auaeidto^  to  listen,  from  auai- 
cula  for  auricula.    See  Aubiole.] 

AUSCULTATORY,  aws-kulf a-top-i,  aclj. 
relating  to  auscultation. 

AUSONLAJ^^,  aws-()'ni-an,  ckW.  of  or  per- 
taining to  ItsAv  or  the  Ita&ans.  Long- 
fellow. (Poetical.^  nLiltMonta,  a  poetical 
term  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula, 
from  ^i£sones,  the  name  given  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  middle  and 
lower  Italy.] 

AUSPICE,  aw^pis,  n.  an  omen  drawn  from 
observing  hiraa  :  augury— generally  used 
in  pi.  AXTBFIOBS,  awspis-ez,  protection: 
patronage.  rFr<— L.  auepicium — auepex^ 
auepieia,  a  bird-seer,  from  avis,  a  bird, 
speeio,  to  observe.] 

AUSPICIOUS,  aw-spish'us,  aclj.  having 
good  auspices  or  omens  of  success :  favor- 
able :  fortunate. — adv.  AuSFi'CiOuaLT. — 

n.  AUSFfOIOUBNBSS. 

AUSTERE,  aws-tSr',  gk^*.  harsh:  severe: 
stern. — adv.  Aubtbbb'lt.  [L.  atwfoni»— 
Or.  austiroa — au6,  to  dry.  

AUSTERENESS,  aws-t§r'nes,  AUSTER- 
ITY, awa-ter'it-i,  n.  quality  of  being 
austere:  severity  of  manners  or  life: 
harshness. 

AUSTRAL,  aws'tral,  ac^.,  aouthem.  [L. 
austrdlis—auater,  the  south  wind.] 

AUSTRALASIAN,  aw8-tral-&'shi-an,  adj.^ 
pertaining  to  AustrcUasia,  or  the  coun- 
tries  that  lie  to  the  90uth  of  Asia. 

AUSTRALIAN,  aws-tr&Oi-an,  adj.,  of  or 
p^lAining  to  Auatraliat  a  large  island 
oetween  tne  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. — 
n.  a  native  of  Australia. 

AUSTRIAN,  aws'tri-an,  oe^'.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Austria,  an  empire  of  Central 
Europe. — n.  a  native  of  Austria. 

AUTHENTIC,  -AL,  aw-thent'ik,  -al,  adl^f. 
having  authority  or  genuineness  as  if 
from  the  authors  own  hand:  original: 
eenuine:  truc—odv.  Attthen'tioally. 
[Or.  €Mthentis,  one  who  does  anything 
with  his  own  hand — autos,  self.] 

AUTHENTICATE,  aw-thent'ik-ftt,  v.t.  to 
make  authentic :  to  prove  genuine. 

AUTHENTICATION,  aw-thent-ik-^'shun, 
n.  act  of  authenticating :  confirmation. 

AUTHENnCirY,  aw-thent-is'it-i,  n.  qual- 
ityof  being  authentic :  genuineness. 

AUTHOR,  awth'or,  n.,  one  who  originates 
or  brings  into  behig :  a  be^pnner  or  first 
mover :  the  writer  of  an  ongibal  book : — 
fern.  Auth'obbss.  [Fr.  auteur,  L  auctor 
-^augeOt  a^uctum,  to  cause  things  to  in- 
crease, to  produce.] 

AUTHORITATIVE,  awth-or'it4tt-iv,  adj. 
having  authority  :  dictatorial.  —  adv. 
Axjthob'itativelt. — n.  Attthob^itativb- 


AUTHORITY,  awth-or'it-i,  n.  legal  power 
or  right:  power  derived  from  office  or 
character:  weight  of  testimony :  permis- 
sion : — pi.  AuTHOB'triBS,  prec^ents  : 
opinions  or  sayings  carrymg  weight: 
peTBona  in  power. 

AUTHORIZE,  awth'or-Ez,  v.t.  to  Rive  au- 
thority to :  to  sanction :  to  establish  by 
aotbority. — n.  Autbobiza'tion. 


AUTHORSHIP,  awth'or-ship,  n.  state  of 
being  an  author. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHER,  aw-to-bl-og'raf-er, 
n.  one  who  writes  his  own  life. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  aw-to-bl-og'raf-i,  n., 
the  biography  or  life  of  a  person  written 
by  himself— -ad^s.  Autobioobaph'io,  Au- 
tobkxsbaph'ical.  [Gr.  autos  one's  self, 
bioSf  life,  graphdf  to  write.] 

AUTOCRACY,  aw-tok'ras-i,  n.  an  absolute 
government  by  one  man:  despotism. 
jGr.  autos,  self,  kratos,  power.] 

AUTOCRAT,  aVto-krat,  n.  one  who  rules 
by  his  own  power :  an  absolute  sovereign. 
'•^<ujfj.  Autocbat'io.  [Gr.  autokratSs— 
autos,  self,  kratos,  power.] 

AUTO-DA-FE,  aVto-da-fft',  n.  the  execu- 
tion of  persons  who  were  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition  to  be  burned  :—pl.  Autos- 
da-fe.  [Port.,  from  auto,  L.  actus,  act ; 
da,  L.  de,  of ;  and  fe,  L.  fldes,  faith — an 
act  of  faith.] 

AUTOGONY,  aw-tog'o-ni,  n.  the  genersr 
tion  of  simple  oi^^anisms  from  an  in- 
organic formative  fluid.  Rossiter.  [Gr. 
autos,  self,  and  gonS,  generation,  birth.] 

AUTOGRAPH,  aVto-gwif,  n.,  one's  own 
hsLnduyriting :  a  signature.— -<u^'.  AXTTO- 
qbafh'ic.  [Gr.  autos,  self,  graphs, 
writing.]^ 

AUTOKINETICAL,  aw'to-kl-net'i-kal,  adj. 
self-moving.  Dr.  H.  More.  [Gr.  autos, 
self,  and  ktneQ,  to  move.] 

AUTOMATISM,  aw-tom'at-izm,  n.  auto- 
matic action  :  power  of  self-moving. 

AUTOMATIZE,  aw-tom'a-tiz,  v.t  to  make 
an  automaton  or  self-acting  machine  of. 
"A  god-created  man,  all  but  abnegating 
the  character  of  man ;  forced  to  exist, 
automatized,  mummy-wise  ...  as  Gen- 
tleman or  Gigman.  "---CarZ^Ze. 

AUTOMATON,  aw-tom'a-ton,  n.,  a  self^ 
moving  machine,  or  one  which  moves  by 
concealed  machinery  :—pl.  Autom'atonb 
or  Autom'ata.— a(^«.  Autoicat'io,  Axnx> 
HAT'ical.  [Gr.  automatos,  self-moving 
— autos,  self,  and  a  stem  nuU-,  to  strive 
after,  to  move.] 

AUTONOMIST,  aw-ton'o-mist,  n.  one  who 
advocates  or  favors  the  principle  of 
autonomy. 

AUTONOMY,  aw-ton'om-i,  n.  the  power  or 
right  of  self-govemment — ac{;.  Auton*- 
OMOUB,  self-governing.  [Or. — autos,  and 
nomos,  law.  J 

AUTOPSY,  aVtop-si,  n.,  personal  inspec- 
tion,  esp.  the  examination  of  a  body  after 
death.  [Gr. — autos,  self,  and  opsis, 
sight.] 

AUTORIAL,  aw-t6'ri-al,  adj.  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  author.  *'  Testmg  the  autoridl 
power." — Poe. 

AlTTOTHEISM,  aw-t5-the'izm,  n.  thewor^ 
ship  of  one's  self ;  excessive  self-esteem. 
Nineteenth  Century. 

AUTOTHEIST,  aw-t&-the'ist,  n.  one  given 
to  autotheism ;  one  who  makes  a  god  of 
himself.  "He  begins  to  mistake  more 
and  more  the  voice  of  that  very  flesh  of 
his,  which  he  fancies  he  has  conquered, 
for  the  voice  of  God,  and  to  become  with- 
outlmowingit  an  autotheist.** — Kingsley. 

AUTUMN,  aw'tum,  n.  the  third  season  of 
the  year  when  fruits  are  gathered  in, 
popularly  comprising  the  months  of 
Aug^ust,  September,  and  October.^<ic(;. 
Autum'nal.  [L.  autumnus,  auctumnus 
---aiyeo,  auctum,  to  increase,  to  produce.] 

AuxifJAR,  awg-zil'i-ar,  n.  an  auxiliary. 
"  My  auxiliars  and  aUies.**— fiVr.  H.  Tay- 
lor. 

AUXILIARY,  awg-zil'yar-i,  ad^.  helping. 
— n.  a  helper:  an  assistant:  (gram.)  a 
verb  that  helps  to  form  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  other  verbs.  [L.— <nmZnim, 
heip--augeo,  to  increase  J 

AVAIL,  a-vfil',  v.t.,  to  beofvaiue  or  service 


to ;  to  beneflt.— t;.i.  to  be  of  use :  to  an* 
swer  the  purpose. — n.  benefit :  profit : 
servioe.~-AVAiL8,  profits :  proceeds. 
(Amer.)  [Fr. — L.  ad,  to,  vdleo,  to  be 
strong,  to  be  worth.] 

AVAILABLE,  a-val'arbl,  adj.  that  one  may 
avail  one's  self  of:  profitable:  suitable. 
— adv.  Avail'ablt. 

A  VAILABLENESS,  arvfil'a-bl-nes,  AVAIL- 
ABILITY, arvfil-arba'i-ti,  n.  quality  of 
bein^  available ;  power  in  promoting  an 
end  m  view :  vaJioity. 

AVALANCHE,  aVal-ansh,  n,  a  mass  of 
snow  and  ice  sliding  down  from  a  moun- 
tain: a  snow-slip.  jYr. — avaler,  to  slip 
down — L.  ad,  to,  vauis,  a  valley.] 

AVARICE,  av'ar-is,  n.  eajger  aesire  for 
wealth :  covetousness.  [Ft. — h.  avaritia 
—avarus,  greedy— aveo,  to  pant  after.] 

AVARICIOUS,  av-ar-ish'us,  €toy.  extremely 
covetoiis :  greedy. — adv.  AVABl'dOUSLT. 

— n.  AVABTCIOUSNESS. 

AVAST,  arvftst',  int.  (naut.)  hold  fast! 
stop !    [Dut.  houd  vast,  hold  fast.] 

AVATAR,  a-va-tfir',  n.,  the  descent  of  a 
Hindu  deity  in  a  visible  form  :  incarna- 
tion. [Sans. — ava,  away,down,  and  tara, 
passage— fri,  to  cross.] 

AvAUNT,  a-vawnt',  int.  move  on:  be- 
gone 1  [Fr.  avant,  forward  —  L.  ab, 
irom,  ante,  before.1 

AVE,  &'v@,  n.,  be  weu  or  happy:  hail«  an 
address  or  pnqrer  to  the  Virgin  Mary :  in 
full,  Ave  Maria.  [L.  aveo,  to  be  well  or 
propitious.] 

AVENGE,  arvenj',  v.t  (B.)  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment for.— n.  AvBNQKMSNT,  a-venj'- 
ment.  [Fr.  venger^Jj.  vindioare.  See 
Venoeanob.] 

AVENGER,  a-venj'er,  n.  one  who  avenges. 

AVENOUS,  a-ve'nuB,  acfj.  in  bot  wanting 
veins  or  nerves,  as  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants. 

AVENUE,  aVen-Q,  n.  an  alley  of  trees 
leading  to  a  ho\ise:  in  Amer.  a  wide 
street.  [Fr.,  from  L.  ad,  to,  venio,  to 
come.] 

AVER,  a-ver',  v.t  to  declare  to  be  true: 
to  affirm  or  declare  positively:— ^.j). 
averr'ing ;  pa.p.  averred'.    [Fr.  ai 
L  ad,  and  verus,  true.] 

AVERAGE,  av'er-aj,  n.  the  mean  value  or 
(quantity  of  a  number  of  values  or  quan- 
tities.-Hid[7.  containing  a  mean  value. — 
v.^  to  fix  an  average. — v.i.  to  exist  in,  or 
form,  a  mean  quantity.  [Low  L.  aver- 
a^um,  carrying  service  due  to  a  lord  by 
his  tenants  with  their  averia  or  cattle ; 
loss,  expense  in  carrying  —  averium, 
"  havings,"  goods,  cattle— O.  Fr.  aver^ 
L.  habere,  to  have ;  confused  with  Dut. 
averij,  Fr.  avarie — ^Ar.  awar,  damage; 
hence  a  contribution  towards  damage  to 
a  cargo  formerly  levied  on  each  mer- 
chant in  proportion  to  the  goods  oar^ 
ricd.l 

AVERMENT,  a-ver'ment,  n.  positive  asser- 
tion. 

AVERSE,  a-vers',  adi.  having  a  disinclina- 
tion or  hatred :  disUldnfi:. — odv.  Avebsb'- 
LT. — n.  AvEBSE'KESS.  [L.  aversu;s,  turned 
away,jpaj3.  of  averto.    See  Avbbt.] 

AVERSION,  a-ver'shun,  n.  dislike :  hatred : 
the  object  of  dislike.    [See  Avebt.] 

AVERT,  arvert',  v.t  to  Ivmfrom  or  aside ; 
to  prevent.  [L.  averto — ab,  from,  verto^ 
to  turn.] 

AVIARY,  fi'vi-ar-i,  n.  a  place  for  keeping 
birds.    [L.  aviarium^—avis,  a  bird. 

AVICULTURE,  &'vi-kul-tt&r,  n.  the  breed- 
ing wd  rearing  of  birds.    Baird, 

AvlblTY,  a-vid^it-i,  n.  eagerness :  greedi- 
ness. [L.  aviditas  —  avidus,  greedy  — 
aveo,  to  pant  after.] 

AVOCATION,  a-vo-kft'shun,  n.  formerly 
and  properly,  a  diversion  or  diBtraction 
from  one*s  regular  employment:  no^. 
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one's  proper  busiiiesB— Vooatiok  :  busi- 
ness wnicn  calls  for  one's  time  and  otfien- 
tian*  [L.  avoeatiOf  a  calling  away— a6, 
from,  txwa,  -to  call.] 

AVOID,  a-void',  v,t»  to  try  to  escape  from : 
to  shun.— odf.  AvonyABLB.  [Pfx.  o^Fr. 
es»L.  eXf  out,  and  Vom.] 

AVOIDANCE,  arvoid'ans,  n.  the  act  of 
avoiding  or  shunning* :  act  of  annulling. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  av-er-da-poiz',  cuff,  or  n. 
a  system  of  weights  in  Which  the  lb. 
equals  16  oz.  [Fr.  (woir  dupoia,  to  have 
(<tt  the)  wdght — ^L.  habeoy  to  have,  jjcu- 
«ttm,  that  which  is  weighed.] 

AVOUCBL,  a-vowch',  v,U  to  avow :  to  as- 
sert or  own  positively.  (Tr.  d,  and  O. 
EV.  WHsfter— L.  voeo,  to  caflL  See  Vouch.] 

AVOW,  a-vow*,  v.t.  to  declare  openly :  to 
own  or  confess.— <xdv.  Avow'iedly. — adj. 
Avow' ABLE.  [Fr.  avauer^  orig.  to  swear 
fealty  to — ^L.  ad^  and  votwn,  a  vow.  See 
Vow.] 

AVOWAL,  a-voVal,  n.  a  positive  declara- 
tion :  a  frank  confession. 

AWAIT,  a-w&t%  v.U  to  «Hii^orlook/or :  to 
be  in  store  for :  to  attend.  [Through  Fr. 
from  root  of  Ger.  wacMy  a  watcbu  See 
Watt.] 

AWAKE,  a-wak',  v,L  to  rouse  from  sleep  : 
to  rouse  from  a  state  of  inaction.— i?.t.  to 
cease  sleeping  :  to  rouse  one's  self : — 
pa,p,  aw&kea  or  aw5ke'.  —  adj,  not 
asleep  :  vigilant.  [A.8.  axoacan — a-  (Ger. 
tfr-,  Goth.  11^,  Ice.  or-^y  inten.  or  causal, 
and  tPCLcan,  to  wake.] 

AWAKEN,  a-w&k'n,  v,L  and  v.t.  to  awake. 

AWAKENING,  a-wafn-ing,  n.  the  act  of 
awaking  or  ceasing  tp  sleep :  a  revival  of 
religion. 

AWAkD»  a-wawrd',  v.i,  to  adjudge :  to  de- 
termine.— n.  judgment :  filial  decision, 
espw  of  arbitrators.  [O.  Fr.  tswardeir  or 
eagardeiTt  from  es— L.  ex  and  a  Teutonic 
root  seen  in  E.  Wabd.] 

AWARE,  arw&r',  adj,  wary-:  informed. 
[From  an  A.S.  geuxer^  from  prefix  ge- 
and  trcBT,  cautious.    See  Wary.] 

AWAY,  a-wa',  adv,  out  of  the  way :  ab- 
sent.— int,  begone  1— (I  cannot)  Away 
wiT^— bear  or  endure :  Away  wtth  (him) 
—take  away:  (make)  Away  with— de- 
stroy. rA.8.  ateegp— a,  on,  weg^  way,  (Kt,) 
"  on  one's  way."] 

AW£^  aw,  n.  reverential /ear .-  dread. — v.t 
to  strike  with  or  influence  by  fear.  [Ice. 
agir  A.Sw  ege,  fear ;  cog.  with  Gkiel.  eag- 
hMy  Gr.  acnosy  ang^uish.  From  root  ag-, 
Been  in  Ajbtceeb,  ANXiauB.] 

AWEARY,  a-we'ri,  n.  weary.  [Pfx.  a, 
and  Weary.  ] 

AWE-STRUCK,  aV-€truk,  ck^.  struck  or 
a£Fected  with  awe. 

AWFUL,  aVfool,  adi,  full  of  awe. — (Mdv. 
Aw'fully. — «.  Aw  FULNXaS. 

AWHII£,  arhwH',  adv,  for  some  time :  for 
a  short  time.    [Pfx.  a,  and  Whilb.] 

AWKWARD,  awVward,  acfj.  clumsy :  im- 
graceful. — adv,  Awk'wardly.— n.  Awk'- 
WABDNESB.  [M.E.  owk,  contrary,  wrong, 
and  A.S.  Vfard,  direction.] 

AWL,  awl,  n.  a  pointed  instrument  for 
boring  small  holes  in  leather.    [A.S.  ceZ.] 

AWN,  awn,  ru  a  scale  or  husk:  oeard  of 
com  or  grass. — adJ8,  Aw9ED,  Awn'less. 
[loe.  dgn;  Qer.  ahne;  from  root  o^, 
Aarp,  seen  in  Acute.] 

AwNlNG,  awn'ing,  n.  a  covering  to  shel- 
ter from  the  sun%  rays.     [Ety.  dab.] 

AWOKE,  SrwOk',  did  awake— ;pa«t  tense  of 

AWAKB. 

AWRY,  Srrf ,  adj,  twisted  to  one  side : 
crooked:  wrong:  perverse. — adio.  un- 
evenly: perversrfy.  [Pfx.  a,  on,  and 
Wry.j 

A2E,  aksy  n.  a  well-known  instrument  for 
hewing  or  chopping. — Axe  to  grind,  a 
member  of  Congress  who  supports  some 


favorite  project  which  makes  him  ap- 
pear generous,  while  he  acts  from  a  self- 
ish motive,  is  said  to  have  an  axe  to 
grind.  (Amer.)  [A.S.  <xx;  L.  OMcia;  Gr. 
axinS,  perlums  from  root  ak-^  sharp.] 

AXEMAN,  aks man,  n.  one  who  wields  an 
axe :  one  who  cutis  down  trees :  a  wood- 
man.    Whittier, 

AXIOM,  aks'vum,  n.  a  self-evident  truth : 
a  universally  received  principle  in  an  art 
or  science.--a€(;8.  Axiomat'io,  Axiomat'- 
JCAij,—adv,  Axiomat'ically.  [Gr.  ax- 
i6ma — aanod,  to  think  worth,  to  take  for 
granted— aaPtog,  worth.] 

Axis,  aks'is,  n.  the  cucfe,  or  the  line,  real 
or  imaginary,  on  which  a  body  revolves : 
"-pi.  Axes,  aks'ez. — adj,  AxfiAL.  [L. 
axis;  at,  Gr.  axihi.  Sans,  aksha,  A.S. 
ecur.] 

AXLE,  aksl,  AXLE-TREE,  aksl-tr^,  n, 
the  pin  en*  rod  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel  on 
which  the  wheel  turns.  [Dun.  from  A.S. 
eaXf  and  axle ;  Sw.  ooceL] 

AY,  AYE,  T,  (mLv,,  yea:  yes:  indeed. — 
Aye,  i,  ft.  a  vote  in  the  affirmative.  [A 
form  of  Yea.] 

AYAH,  a'ya,  n.  a  native  Indian  waiting- 
maid. 

AYE,  a,  adv,,  ever:  always:  for  ever. 
[Ice.  et,  ever,  A.S.  a  ;  conn,  with  Aos, 
Ever.] 

AYRY,  &^ri,  n.  a  hawk's  nest.   [See  Eyry.] 

AZIMUTH,  az'hn-uth,  n.  the  arc  of  the 
horizon  between  the  meridian  of  a  place 
and  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  any 
celestial  body.  [Ar.  oZ  aaifoty  the  direc- 
tion.   See  Zenith.] 

AZOTE,  a-zdf ,  n.  nitrogen,  so  called  be- 
cause it  does  not  sustain  animal  life. — 
€idj,  AzoT'ia  [Gr.  a,  neg.,  and  iBOd,  to 
live.] 

AZURE,  a'zhur,  ad^.  of  a  faint  hltue:  sky- 
colored. — n.  a  delicate  blue  color:  the 
sky.  [Fr.  azur^  corr.  of  Low  L.  laxur, 
lamtfm,  €UBohtm,  blue ;  of  Pers.  origin.] 


B 

BAA,  b&,  n.  the  cry  of  a  sheep. — v,i,  to 
cry  or  bleat  as  a  sheep.  [From  the 
soundj 

RARBI«Fi,  bab'bl,  v.i.  to  speak  like  ahaby: 
to  talk  chUdiBhly :  to  tell  secrets.— 17.^. 
to  prate :  to  utter.  [E.;  connected  with 
Dut.  babbeieny  Ger.  babbeln,  Fr.  habiUer, 
from  &a,  ba,  representing  the  first  at- 
tempts of  a  chila  to  speak.] 

BABEO:,  bab'bl,  BABBLEMENT,  bab'blr 
ment,  BABBLING,  bab'bliog,  n.  idle 
senseless  talk. 

BABBLER,  bab'bler,  n.,  one  who  babbles. 

BABE,  b&b,  BABY,  b&ln,  n.  an  infant : 
child.— ad[/.  Ba'byish.  —  ».  Ba'byhood. 
[Ba,  bcL    See  Babble.] 

BABEL,  barbel,  n.  a  coxirused  combination 
of  sounds.  [From  Heb.  Ba&eZ  (confusion), 
where  the  language  oi  man  was  con- 
founded.] 

BABOON,  barb55n',  n,  a  species  of  large 
monkev,  having  a  long  face,  dog-bke 
tusks,  large  lips,  and  a  short  tail.  [Fr. 
babouin  ;  remoter  origin  dub.] 

BACCARA,  bak'ka-ra,  BACCARAT,  bak'- 
ka-rat,  a  game  of  cards  introduced  from 
France  into  England  and  America.  It 
is  played  by  any  number  of  players,  or 
rather  bettors,  and  a  banker.  The  latter 
opens  the  play  bv  dealing  two  cards  to 
each  bettor,  and  two  to  himself,  and 
covering  the  stakes  of  each  individual 
with  an  equal  sum.  The  cards  are  then 
examined,  and  those  belonging  to  the 
bettora  wluch  when  added  score  nine 
points,  or  nearest  that  number,  take 
their  own  stake  and  the  bankei^s.  Should 


he,  however,  be  nearest  the  winning 
number  of  points,  he  takes  all  the  stakes 
on  the  table ;  in  any  case  he  takes  the 
stakes  of  the  players  who  have  not 
scored  so  near  the  winning  points  as 
himself.  Various  other  numbers,  as  19, 
29,  18,  28,  etc.,  give  certain  advantages 
in  the  game.  Court  cards  count  as  ten 
points,  the  others  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  pips.    [Fr.,  origin  unknown.] 

BACCHANAL,  bak^a^nal,  BACCHANA- 
LIAN, bak-ka-n&li-an,  n.  a  worshipper 
of  Baochus :  one  who  indulges  hi  drunken 
revels. — €ujy,  relating  to  i£runken  revels. 
[L.  BodschuSf  Qr,  Bacchos,  the  god  of 
^Tirine  1 

BACCHANALIA,  bak-karnali-a,  BAC- 
CHANALS, bak^a-naLs,  n,pL  orig. 
feasts  in  honor  of  Baci^nu:  drunken 
revels. 

BACCIFORM,  baVsi-form,  adj.  shaped  like 
a  berrv.  [L.  bacoa,  a  berry,  and  format 
foraQuT 

BACHELOR,  bach'el-or,  n.  an  unmarried 
man  :  one  who  has  taken  his  first  d^ree 
at  a  university.  —  Tis.  Bach'eix)RHOod, 
BACH'EiiORSHiP.  [O.  Fr.  bacheUr,  a 
voung  man.  Ety.  disputed  ;  according 
to  Brachet  from  Low  L.  baccalartusy  a 
farm  -  servant,  originally  a  cow-herd; 
from  bajceaHa,  a  herd  of  cows ;  and  this 
from  bacea,  Low  L.  for  vocoa,  a  cow.l 

BACILLUS,  ba-sillus,  n.  a  species  of  rod-like 
microscoiHc  organisms  belonging  to  the 
genus  Bacterium.  Certain  mseases  are 
believed  to  be  caused  by  these  bodies 
being  introduced  into  the  system. 

BACK,  bak,  n.  the  hinda<  part  of  the  body 
in  man,  and  the  upper  part  in  beasts: 
the  hinder  part. — oav.  to  the  place  from 
winch  one  came :  to  a  former  state  or 
condition :  behind :  in  return :  again. — 
Back  Aia>  fobth,  backward  and  forward. 
(Amer.) — v,t,  to  get  upon  the  back  of : 
to  help,  as  if  standing  at  one's  back :  to 
put  backward. — v,i,  to  move  or  go  back. 
— ^To  BACK  OUT,  to  r^reat  from  dfflculty : 
to  withdraw  from  an  engagement  or 
contest.  (Amer.)  [A.S.  ooee,  Sw.  bak, 
Dan.  bagA 

BACKBITE,  bak'bft,  v,t,  to  speak  evil  of 
any  one  behind  his  back  or  in  his  ab- 
sence.— ns,  Back'b]tb&,  BAcac'BiTmo. 

BAC;E30NE,  baklwn,  n,  the  bone  of  the 
back,  the  vertebral  column ;  also,  firm- 
ness, stability  of  purpose,  energy.  (Amer.) 

BACKDOOR,  bal^ddr,  n.  a  door  in  the 
back  part  of  a  building. 

BACKED,  bakt,  adj.  prodded  with  a  back : 
—used  in  composition,  as  Hump^backed. 

BACKEIR,  bak'er,  n.  one  who  bacKs  or  sup- 
ports another  in  a  contest. 

BACKGAMMON,  bak-gam'un,  n.  a  game 
played  by  two  persons  on  a  board  with 
dice  and  fifteen  men  or  pieces  each. 
[Ety.  dub.,  perhaps  A.S.  toe,  back,  and 
oopineTi,  same.] 

BACKGROUND,  bak'grownd,  n.  ground  at 
the  back :  a  place  of  obscurity :  the  space 
behind  theprincipal  figures  of  a  picnnre. 

BACK-HANDED,  bak'-hand-ed,  adj.  with 
the  hand  turned  backward  (as  of  a  blow) : 
indirect. 

BACK-PIECE,  bak'-pes,  BACK-PLATE, 
bak'-plSt,  7U  a  piece  or  plate  of  armor  for 
the  back. 

BACK-49CRAPER,  bak'-skrap-er,  BACK- 
SCRATCHER, bak'-skrach-er,  n.  same  as 
SORATCH-BAOE,  2.  «  A  bock-acratdier  of 
which  the  hand  was  ivorv." — Southep. 

BACKSHEESH,  BACKSI^H,  bak'shesh, 
n.,  a  gift  or  preaent  of  money,  in  the  JSasL 
fPers.l 

BACKSLIDE,  bak-sUd',  v,i.  to  slide  or  fall 
back  in  tB^aiii  or  morals :— jMx.p.  baeksMd' 
or  backrisdd'en.— fw.  Backsud'kb,  Back- 
BUD'isa, 
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BACKSTAIRS,  bak'starz,  n.pL  back  or  pri- 
vate Btam  of  a  hoiue. — cu^j.  secret  or 
underhand. 

BACK-49frBINO,  bak'-strin^,  n.  a  leading- 
strings  bv  wliich  a  child  is  supported  or 
guid^  Irom  behind.  '*The  back^ring 
and  the  bib." — Cowper, 

BACKWARD,  bak'ward,  BACKWARDS, 
bak'wardc,  €tdv,  towards  the  back:  on 
the  back :  towards  the  past :  from  a  bet- 
ter to  a  worse  state.  [Back  and  affix 
Wabb.  Wards,  in  the  direction  of.] 

BACKWARD,  bak'ward^act/.  keeping  back : 
unwilling :  slow :  late ;  also,  bashful, 
timid.  (Amer.H «u2t).  Bace'wa&dlt.— «. 

BACK^AKDlfBBS. 

BACKWOODS,  bak'woodz,  n,pl,  the  for- 
est or  uncultiTated  part  of  a  country  be- 
yond the  cleared  country,  as  in  N.  Amer. 
— ^.  Backwoods'han. 

BACON,  b&'kn,  n.  swine's  flesh  salted  or 
pickled  and  dried.— To  satb  onb's  baoon, 
to  preserve  one's  8dfftt>m  harm.  (Amer.) 
[O.  Pr.— O.  Dutch,  bak,  a  pig.] 

BACONIAN,  bak-9n'i*«ii,  acfj.  - 


to  Lord  Baoon  <1561-ied0),  or  to  his  phi- 
losi^hy,  which  was  induatiue  or  basea  on 
estpenencem 

BAD,  bad,  actf,  iU  or  evil :  wicked :  hurt- 
ful : — oomp.  WOBSB ;  n^ierl,  Wobst. 
[Ety.  dub.,  perhaps  from  Celt,  baodh, 
fooush,  wicked.] 

BADDISH^  bad'ish,  odff.  aomewhat  bad: 
not  very  good.  [Bad,  and  dim.  terminar 
tion  18)1,1 

BADE,  bad,  poet  tense  of  Bid. 

BADGE},  baj,  n.  a  msA  or  sign  by  which 
one  is  known  or  distingwished.  [Low  L. 
bagia,  a  mark,  bagoj  a  ring,  from  a  Teut. 
root,  seen  in  AJ3.  beah^  a  ring,  mark  of 
distinction.] 

BADGHSB,  barer,  n.  a  burrowing  animal 
about  the  suse  of  a  fox,  eagerly  hunted 
by  dogs. — v.f.  to  pursue  with  eagerness, 
as  dogs  hunt  the  badger :  to  p^ter  or 
worry.  [A  corr.  of  bladger^-O,  IV. 
bladter.  Low  L.  biadariuB,  a  oom-dealer, 
from  bladumt  com,  because  the  creature 
was  believed  to  store  up  com.  Ace  to 
Dies,  bladwn  is  from  IkOblatum, "  earned 
away.**    See  Ablativb.] 

BADINAGE,  bad'in-&di,  n.  light  playful 
talk:  banter.  [Fr.  badinage^-^badinf 
idayful  or  bantering.] 

BADlT,  badli,  adv,  m  a  bad  manner :  not 
well:  imperfectly:  wrongly.^n.  BadIibbs. 

BADMINTON,  bad-min'ton,  n,  a  kind  of 
claret-cup  or  summer  beverage,  so  called 
from  being  invented  at  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort's seat  of  that  name.  '*  Soothed  or 
stimulated  b^  fH^mnt  cdieroots  or  beak- 
ersof  Badminton/* — DiaraelL 

BAFFLE,  baf fl,  v,t  to  elude  or  defeat  bv 
aitifioe:  to  check  or  make  ineffectufi. 
ro.  Tr.  b^/ler^  to  deceive,  to  mock ;  It. 
o^Vi,  a  scoffing.] 

BA(3,  bag,  n.  a  sack  or  pouch.— D.f.  to  put 
into  a  bag :  to  c«ytnre  ^-^.p.  haggling : 
pcup.  bawed'.  [A.S,  bcOg,  bag,  belly ; 
Celt.  bag,oalg,  belly,  wallet.] 

BAOASSK,  bazas',  n.  the  dry  remains  of 
the  Bugfuvcane,  aft^  the  juice  has  all 
been  pressed  out — used  as  fuel  in  boiling 
the  juice.    (Amer.) 

BAGATELLE,  bag^a-tel',  n.  a  trifle:  a 
game  played  on  a  board  with  nine  balls 
and  a  cue.  [Fr.;  It.  bagateUa,  a  conjur- 
er^s  triok,  a  trifle.] 

BA&-FDX,  bag'-f olra,  n.  a  fox  kept  in  con- 
finement, and  sHpped  from  a  bag,  when 
no  other  victim  of  a  hunt  is  to  be  had. 
Mise  F^errier. 

BAQOAQE,  bag^ilj,  n.  the  tents,  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries  of  an  army :  travel- 
ler's luggage.  \Fr.bapag^'~0.tr.bague8t 
goods  or  effects;  from  Celt,  bag,  a 
bundle.] 


BAGQAOE,  bag'ftj,  n.  a  wortUess  woman: 
a  saucy  female.  [Fr.  bagasse,  a  prosti- 
tute.! 

BAGGlNa,  bagging,  n.  cloth  or  material 
for  bags :  usually  made  of  hemp,  when 
used  for  packing  cotton.    (Amer.) 

BAGGT,  ba^i,  ad§\  loose  like  a  bag. 

BAGMAN,  Hbag^man,  n.  a  commercial 
traveller. 

BAQNIO,  ban'y6,  n.  a  house  of  ill-fame. 
[It.  bagno — L.  baitieum,  a  bath.] 

BAOPIPE,  bag^pfp,  n,  a  musical  wind-in- 
strument, consisting  of  a  leathern  bag, 
which  acts  as  a  bellows,  and  pipes,— n. 

BAa'FIPBE. 

BAH,  b&,  int,  an  exdamatiMi  of  disgust  or 
contempt. 

BAIL,  b&I,  n.  one  who  procures  the  release 
of  an  accused  person  by  becoming  guar- 
dian or  security  for  his  appearing  in 
court :  the  security  given. — v,t,  to  set  a 
person  free  by  giving  security  for  him : 
to  release  on  tne  securitv  of  another. 
ro.  ¥r.  baU,  a  guardian,  a  tutor  ;  Low  L. 
baUa,  a  nurse,  from  L.  bc^juLvs,  acarrier.] 

BAIL,  bal,  n.  one  of  the  cross  pieces  on  the 
top  of  tlie  wicket  in  cricket ;  also,  the 
handle  of  a  pail,  bucket  or  kettle.  (Amer.) 
[0.  Fr.  bames,  sticks,  a  palisade.] 

BAIL,  bal,  vA.  to  clear  (a  boat)  of  water 
with  bwskets^—to  bail  one's  own  boat, 
to  mind  one's  own  business  without 
waitine  for  help  from  others.  (Amer.) 
n>ut.  boHe,  a  tub,  Fr.  baiUe  (whence 
Diez  doives  the  Dut.  word).  Also  spelled 
Bais.] 

BAILABLE,  bftlVbl,  adj.  admitting  of 
baU. 

BAILEE,  bfill,  n.  a  municipal  officer  in  Scot- 
land corresponding  to  an  alderman.  [Fr. 
bcuCt,  lano-steward,  officer  of  justice. 
SeeBAHiFF.] 

BAILIFF,  bSlIf,  n.  asherilTs  officer:  an 
agent  or  laad«teward.  [O.  Fr.  baHlif 
(old  form  of  baslU,  see  Baiub);  from  root 
of  Bail.] 

BAILIWICK,  bfil'i-wik,  n.  the  jurisdktion 
of  a  bailiff.  TO.  Fr.  baHlie,  lordship,  au- 
thority, and  A.S.  tcto— L.  weus,  a  village, 
station.] 

BAIRN,  bftm,  n.  a  child.  [Scot,  bairn, 
A.8.  beamr~-beran,  to  bear.] 

BAFT,  b&t,  n.  food  put  on  a  hook  to  allure 
fish  or  make  them  bite :  say  allurement : 
a  refreshment  taken  on  a  journey.— <y.^. 
to  set  food  as  a  lure :  togpive  refreshment 
on  a  journey.— t7.t.  to  take  refreshment 
on  a  journey.    [See  Batt,  v.] 

BAIT,  b6.t,  v,L  toimvoke an  animal  by  in- 
dtdng  dogs  to  bite  it :  to  harass.  [Ice. 
beita,  from  root  of  Bite.] 

BAIZE,  bSs,  n.  a  coarse  woollen  doth. 
[From  pL  of  Fr.  bam  ;  so  called  from  its 
color.    See  Bay,  oc^*.] 

BAKE,  b&k,  v,L  to  dry,  harden,  or  cook  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  fire :  to  prepare 
food  in  an  oven.— ^.i.  to  work  as  a  biuser. 
rA«S.  baoon;  cog.  with  (9er.  baxken,  to 
oake,  Gr.  phdgO,  to  roast.] 

BAXEHOUBE,  b&k'hows,  n.  a  house  or 
place  used  for  baking  in. 

BAKER,  bak'er,  n.  obe  who  bakes  bread, 
etc. 

BAKERY,  b&k'er-i,  n.  a  bakehouse. 

BAKING,  bfik'ine,  n.  the  process  by  which 
bread  is  bakea :  the  quantity  baked  at 
onetime.    

BAKING-POWDER,  bak'ing-pou-der,  n,  a 
powder  used  in  baiang  bread  chiefly  as  a 
substitute  for  yeast.  The  common  in- 
gredients are  powdered  tartaric  add,  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  and  potato  farina. 

BALANCE,  bal'ans,  n.  an  instrument  for 
weighing,  usually  formed  of  two  dishes 
Oft  scales  hanging  from  a  beam  supported 
in  the  midoie :  act  of  weighing  two 
things:  equality  or  just  proportkon  of 


weight  or  power,  as  the  baianoe  of 
pofwer :  the  sum  required  to  make  the* 
two  sides  of  an  account  equal,  hence  the 
siu-plus,  or  the  sum  due  on  an  account : 
also  the  remainder  of  anything ;  as,  the- 
"  balance  of  the  party  stayed.'"  (Amer.) 
— vJ,  to  weigh  in  a  balance  :  to  counter- 
poise :  to  compare :  to  settle,  as  an  ac- 
count.— v.i.  to  have  equal  weight  or 
power,  eta:  to  hesitate  or  fluctuate. 
[Fr. — ^L.  bHanx,  haviufi^  two  scales— bis,, 
double,  lanx,  lands,  a  Ssh  or  scale.] 

BALANCE -HANDLED,  bal'ans-han-dld^ 
a<m,  a  term  applied  to  table-knives  which 
have  the  weight  of  the  handle  so  ad- 
justed that  when  the  knives  are  laid  on 
the  table  the  blades  do  not  touch  the* 
table-doth. 

BALANCE-SHEET,  bal'ans-shSt,  n.  a  sheet 
of  paper  showing  a  siunmary  and  bal- 
ance of  accounts. 

BALANIFEROUS,  bal-a-nifer-us,  ck^V 
bearing,  yielding,  or  producing  acorns. 
Hj,  balanMs,  Gr.  bo^anos,  an  aoom«  and 
jero,  to  bear.] 

BALANOID,  bal'a-noid,  a4^  having  the- 
form  or  anpearance  of  an  acorn :  rdat- 
in^  or  pertaining  to  the  cirriped  fiunily 
Buaniaaa  or  acorn  shells. 

BALANOID,  bal'arnoid,  n.  a  cirriped  of  the* 
family  Balanidsa  or  acorn-shells. 

BALCONY,  balk'on-i,  n.  a  platform  or  &»!- 
lerv  outskie  the  window  of  a  room.  Tit. 
balcone  ;  from  O.  Ger.  balcho  (Ger.  ocU^ 
ken),  a  beam,  cog.  with  E.  Balk  in  the- 
obs.  sense  of  beam,  partition.] 

BALD,  bawld,  €uj{j,  without  hiair  on  the- 
head:  bare,  unadorned.  —  odu  Bau/- 
LT.— n.  Bald'vess.  [Orig.  '< shining,** 
"white,"  Cdt.  bal,  "whSe"  spot;  or 
conn,  with  Bold,  wliich  in  Goth.  baUhal 
meant  the  "brave,"  "shining,"  Ice. 
Baldr,  "XrwWgod."] 

BALDERDASH,  bawTder-daah,  n.  idle, 
sensdess  talk :    anythipg  jumbled   to- 

f  ether  without  judgment.    lEty.  dub.1 
LDHEAD,  bawld'hed,  n.  a  person  baid< 
on  ihe  head* 

BALDICOOT,  bawl'di-kot,  m.  1,  the  com- 
mon coot.  Hence — 2,  (Jig.)  a  monk,  on 
account  of  his  sombre  raiment  and 
shaven  crown.  "Princesses  that  •  •  . 
demean  themselves  to  hob  and  nob  with 
these  black  baldicoots." — Kingsley. 

BALDRIB,  bawld'rib,  n.  1,  a  piece  cut 
from  the  side  of  a  pig  lower  down  than 
the  spare-rib,  and  consisting  of  a  rib 
with  flesh  devoid  of  fat  on  it.  "  Baldrib, 
griskin,  chine,  or  chop,"— South.  Hence 
— ^>  (<)^')  A  lean,  ian^y  person.  T.  Mid- 
dleton.    (Rare.) 

BALDRICK,  bawld'rik,  n.  a  warrior^  belt. 
[O.  Fr.  baidrict  from  O.  Ger.  balderich, 
girdle.] 

BALE,  bal,  n.,  a  baU,  bundle,  or  package 
of  goods.— «.^.  to  make  into  bales,  [See- 
Ball.] 

BALE,  bfil,  v.L  to  throw  out  water.  [See 
BailJ 

BALEEn,  bSrleuj  n.  the  whalebone  of  com- 
merce;^ [Fr. — ^L.  bakBna,  whale.] 

BALEFUL,  bal'fool,  ad(j\  full  of  misery, 
destructive:  full  of  sorrow,  sad.— adv. 
Bali/fullt.  [Obs.K  bale,  A.S.  beaio. 
Ice.  bol,  woe,  evil.] 

BALK,  hawk,  t^.i.  to  stop  abruptly  in  one*s 
course,  as  a  sulky  horse.    (Amer.) 

BALK,  bawk,  n.  a  hinderance  or  disap- 


pointment.— vA.  to  check,  disappoint,  or 
elude:  to  stop  eJiort  at:  omit.  [A.S. 
balca,  a  heap  or  ridge,  also  a  beam,  a 
partition;  conn,  with  Bar.  See  Balcony.} 
BALL,  bawl,  n*  anything  round :  a  bullet  r 
a  well-known  game.  [Fr.  balle.  Weigand 
has  shown  thS.  this  Is  a  Romance  woixl,. 
as  in  It.  pallch-Gr.  paUO,  to  swing,  akin 
to  bam,  to  throw.] 
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BAULy  bawl,  n.  an  entertunment  oi  daiio> 
ing.  [Fr.  &a^— It.  aad  Low  L.  bOt^Uxre^ 
to  dance,  from  Gr.  baliO  to  throw,  the 
game  of  ball-throwing  having  been  as- 
sociated with  music  and  dancing.] 

BALLAD,  ball'ad,  n.  a  short  nanucive 
poem :  a  popular  song.  [Fr.  haUtzde,  It. 
oallataf  from  ballare,  to  dance;  a  song 


sung  in  dancingv] 


n. 


BALLADMONGER,   ball'ad-mung-ger 
a  dealer  in  ballads. 

BALLAST,  bal'last,  n.  heavy  matter  placed 
in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady  when  it  has 
no  cargo :  that  which  renders  anything 
steady. — v,t  to  load  with  ballast:  to 
make  or  keep  steady.  [But.;  ety.  best 
seen  in  Dan.  bag4a8t  or  hcUlaat,  from 
hag,  "behind,"  the  Back,  and  last^ 
load ;  a  load  placed  behind  or  under  to 
steady  a  ship.] 

BATiTiKT,  baU  a,  n.  a  theatrical  exhibition 
acted  chiefly  in  dancing.  [Fr.  dim.  of 
half  a  dance.  J 

BALLISTA,  ball-is'ta,  n.  a  military  engine 
in  the  form  of  a  cross-bow,  used  by  the 
ancients  for  throwing  heavy  arrows, 
darts,  large  stones,  etc.  [L.--Gr.  &aZZd, 
to  throw.] 

BALLOON,  ball-oon',  n.  a  large  ba^,  made 
of  light  material,  and  filled  with  a  gas 
lighter  than  common  air,  so  as  to  make 
it  ascend. — ^Balloonino,  the  operation  of 
inflating  shares  or  stock  by  publishing 
fictitious  favorable  reports  or  the  like. 
(Stock  exchange  slang.)  [Fr.  haHon — 
odUe^  a  ball ;  the  on  is  augmentative.] 

BALLOT,  bal'ut,  n.,  a  little  baU  or  ticket 
used  in  voting :  the  act  of  secret  voti) 
by  putting  a  ball  or  ticket  into  a  bo: 
v,i,  to  vote  by  ballot  ;—pr,p,  ball'otin(^ 
pa,p,  ball'oted.  [Fr.  oallotte,  dim.  of 
oatte,  a  ball.    See  Baix.] 

BALIr-PROOF,  bawr-pr65f,  acfif.  proof 
aeainst  balls  discharged  from  firearms. 

BAIJiROOM,  bawl'r56m,  n.  a  room  for 
balls  or  dancing. 

-BALM,  bam,  n.  an  aromatic  plant :  a  fra- 
grant and  healing  ointment  obtained 
from  such  a  plant :  anything  that  heals 
or  soothes  pain.  [Fr.  baume,  O.  Fr.  baame 
— ^L.  bcUaamum.    See  Balsam.] 

•BALMY,  b&m'i,  ac(j,  fragrant:  soothing: 
bearing  balm. 

BALNEOGRAPHY,  bal-nS-o^'ra-fi,  n.  a  de- 
scription of  baths.  Dungltson.  [L.  bal- 
neum, a  bath,  and  Gr.  graphs,  a  descrip- 
tion/] 

BALNEOLOGY,  bal-n6-oro-ii,  n.  a  treatise 
on  baths  or  bathing:  the  branch  of 
knowledge  relating  to  baths  and  bath- 
ing. Dungli8on,  [h,  bcdneum,  a  bath, 
and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.] 

BALNEOTHERAPIA,  bal'ne-O-ther-arpfa, 
BALNE0THERAPY,bal'ne-6-therarDi,n. 
the  treatment  of  disease  bv  baths.  Dun- 
gliaon,  [L.  balneum,  a  bath,  and  Gr. 
therapeia,  medical  treatment.] 

BAtSMi,  bawl'sam,  n.  the  name  of  cer- 
tain plants:  a  resinous  oQy  substance 
flowing  from  tnem.  [L.  balaamum — Gr. 
balaamon — ^Heb.  baal,  a  prince,  and  achor 
man,  oil.] 

BALSAMIC,  bal-^am'ik,  adj.  soothing. 

BALUSTER,  bal'ust-er,  n.  a  small  pillar 
used  as  a  support  to  the  rail  of  a  staii- 
"ose,  etc. — ojoq.  Balustered,  bal'ust-erd. 
iFr.  balustre — ^Low  L.  balavstium—Gr, 
halaiiation,  the  flower  of  the  pomegran- 
ate ;  from  the  similarity  of  form.] 

BALUSTRADE,  bal'ust-rad,  n.  a  row  of 
balusters  joined  by  a  rail. 

BAMBOO,  bam-b56 ,  n.  a  gi^ntio  Indian 
reed  or  grass,  with  hoUow-jointed  stem, 
and  of  hard  icexture.    [Malay.] 

BAMBOOZOS,  bam-b56'zl,  vd.  to  deceive  : 
to  confoimd.    [Ety.  dub.] 

BAN,  bui,  n.  a  pro^maticn :  a  denuncia- 


•  tion :  a  corse.  [A.&.  ge4)ann,  a  procla- 
mation, a  widely  diffused  Teut.  word, 
O.  Ger.  pann4in,  orig.  meaning  to  "sum- 
mon totriaL"    See  ABAinx>N.T 

Banality,  barnall-ti,  n.  the  state  of  be- 
ing banal,  trite,  or  stale :  commonplace- 
ness :  vulgarity  or  triviality  in  expres- 
sion.   [Fr.  banaliU.] 

BANANA,  barn&'na,  n.  a  gig^antic  herba- 
ceous plant,  remarkable  for  its  nutritious 
fruit. 

BAND,  band,  n.,  tJiat  which  binds  to- 
gether :  a  tie.  A.S.  bend,  from  bindan, 
to  bind.    See  Bind.] 

BAND,  band,  n.  a  number  of  persons  bound 
together  for  any  conunon  purpose :  a 
body  of  musicians,  -^.i^.  to  bind  together. 
— v,i,  to  associate.  [Fr.  bande,  from 
Gter.  band,  bond,  thing  used  in  binding — 
binden,  E.  Bind.    See  Banner.] 

BANDAGE,  band'aj,  n.  a  strip  of  cloth 
used  to  bind  up  a  wound  or  fracture. — 
v,t.  to  bind  with  such. 

BANDANA,  BANDANNA,  ban-dan'a,  n.  a 
kind  of  silk  or  cotton  colored  handker- 
chief, originally  from  India. 

BANDBOX,  bandni>oks,  n.  a  thin  kind  oi 
box  for  holding  bands,  caps,  etc. 

BANDIT,  ban'dit,  n.  an  outlaw :  a  robber : 
-—pL  Ban'dits  or  Banditt'i.  [It.  bandito 
-hLow  L.  bannire,  bandire,  to  proclaim, 
from  Ban.] 

BANDOG,  ban'dog,  n.  properly  bandrdog, 
a  large,  fierce  dog  (which,  on  account  of 
its  fierceness,  was  kept  bound  or  chained). 

BANDORE,  ban-dSr*,  n.  a  widow's  veil  for 
covering  the  head  and  face.    Prior. 

BANDS,  bandz,  n.pl.  a  portion  of  the  dress 
worn  by  clergymen,  barristers,  etc. — a 
relic  of  the  ancient  amice. 

BANDY,  ban'di,  n.  a  club  bent  at  the  end 
for  striking  a  ball :  a  game  at  ball  with 
such  a  club. — vX  to  beat  to  and  fro  as 
with  a  bacdy :  to  toss  from  one  to  an- 
other (as  wox^),  like  playing  at  bandy : 
— ^.p.  ban'died.  [Fr.  Mnaer,  to  bend 
— 4jter.  band,  a  tie,  string.] 

BANDY-LEGGED,  ban'£-legd,  aclj.  nav- 
ingbandy  or  crooked  ]ep;s. 

BANE,  b&n,  n.,  destruction :  death :  mis- 
chief :  poison.  rA«S.  bana,  a  murderer ; 
Ice.  bani,  death.  J 

BANEFUL,  ban'fool,  aclj\  destructive.— 
adv.  Bane'fully. 

BANG,  bang,  n.  a  heavy  blow. — v.t.  to 
beat :  to  strike  violently.  [Ice.  bang,  a 
hsmmiering ;  originally  perhaps  from  the 
sound.] 

BANG,  BANGUE,  bang,  n.  an  intoxicat- 
ing drug  made  from  Indian  hemp.  [Pers. 
bang.1 

BANIAN.    See  Banyan. 

BANISH,  ban'ish,  v.t.  to  condemn  to  exile : 
to  drive  away.  [Fr.  bannir — Low  L. 
bannire,  to  prockum,  from  Ban,  and  see 
Abandon  1 

BANISHMENT,  ban'ish-ment,  n.  exile. 

BANISTER,  ban'ist-er,  n.  corruption  of 
Baluster. 

BANJO,  ban'jo,  n.  a  musical  instrument 
hice  a  fiddle.  [Corr.  of  Fr.  bandore  or 
pandore — ^L.    pandura — Gr.  pandoura.} 

BANJORE,  bajridr,  n.  Same  as  Banjo. 
Miss  Edgeworth. 

BANK,  bangk,  n.  a  mound  or  ridge  of 
earth:  the  earthy  marg^  of  a  river, 
lake,  etc. :  rising  ground  in  the  sea.  -^.i. 
to  inclose  with  a  bank.  [A.S.  bane; 
Qer.  banJe.  Conn,  with  Bench  through 
the  idea  of  "  thing  ridged  or  raised."] 

BANK,  bangk,  n.  a  place  where  money  is 
deposited :  an  institution  for  the  keep- 
ing, lending,  and  exchanging,  etc.,  of 
money. — v.t,  to  deposit  in  a  bank,  as 
money.  [Fr.  banque— It.  banco,  a  bench 
on  which  the  Italian  money-changers  dis- 
played their  money--Ger.&anX;,£.  Bkncu.] 


BANKABLE,  bangk'a-bl,  o^/..  received  at 
a  bank,  as  bills :  discountable,  as  notes. 
(Amer.) 

BANK-BILL,  bangk'-bil,  n.  a  bank-note. 
(Amer^ 

BANKER,  bangk'er,  n.  a  vessel  engaged  in 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  TAmer.) 

BANKER,  bangk'er,  n.  one  wno  keeps  a 
bank :  one  employed  in  banking  busi- 
ness. 

BANKING,  bangk'in^,  n.  the  business  of  a 
banker.— -a€{/.  pertaming  to  a  bank. 

BANKLESS,  bangk'les,  ddj.  without  banks 
or  limits.     **  The  bankleas  sea." — Davies. 

BANK-NOTE,  bangk'-n5t,  n.  a  note  issued 
byabank,  which  passes  as  money. 

BANKRUPT,  bangKrupt,n.  one  who  breaks 
or  fails  in  business :  an  insolvent  person. 
— a<Hf.  insolvent.  [Bank,  a  bench,  and 
L.  ruptus,  broken.] 

BANKRUPTCY,  bangk'rupt-si,  n.  the  state 
of  being  or  act  of  becoming  bankrupt. 

BANK-STOCK,  bangk'-stok,  n.  a  share  or 
shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank. 

BANNER,  ban'er,  n.  a  military  standard : 
a  fiag  or  ensign.  [Fr.  banntere^  It.  ban- 
diera — ^Low  L.  bandum,  a  standard,  from 
Ger.  band,  a  band,  a  strip  of  cloth,  a 
waving  or  fluttering  cloth,  used  as  a  flag 
— Ger.  binden.    See  Band,  Bind.] 

BANNERED,  ban'erd,  acff.  furnished  with 
banners. 

BANNERET,  ban'er-et,  n.  a  higher  class  of 
knight,  inferior  to  a  baron«  [Fr.,  dim.  of 
BANNmJ 

BANNOCK,  ban'nok,  n.  a  cake  of  Indian- 
meal  fried  in  lard. 

BANNS,  banz,  n.pl.  a  proclamation  of  mar- 
riage.   IFrom  Ban,  J 

BANQUET,  bangk'wet,  n.  a  feast :  any 
rich  treat  or  entertainment. — v.t.  to  give 
a  feast  to. — v.i.  to  fare  sumptuously. — n. 
Banq'uet-house.  [Fr.— It.  baTichetto 
dim.  of  banco,  a  bench  or  table— Ger. 
bank.    See  Bank,  a  bench.] 

BANQUETTE,  ban-kef,  n.  a  name  for  a 
sidewalk  in  Louisiana. 

BANSHEE,  ban'she,  n.  a  female  fairy  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere,  who  usually  ap- 
pears and  utters  a  peculiar  shrieking  wsul 
Wore  a  death  in  a  particular  family  to 
which  she  is  attaxshed.  [Ir.  beant,  a  wo- 
man, sidhe,  a  fairy.] 

BANTAM,  ban'tam,  n.  a  small  variety  of 
the  conunon  fowl,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  supposed  to  be  named 
from  Bantam  in  Java.— ^u;(;.  of  the  ban- 
tam  breed 

BANTER,  bant'er,  v.t.  to  assail  with  good- 
humored  raillery:  to  joke  or  jest  at; 
also,  to  challenge  to  a  match :  to  provoke 
to  a  wager.  (Amer.) — n.  humorous  rail 
lery:  jesting.    JEty.  dub.J 

Banting,  bant'mg,  n.  a  system  of  diet 
for  reducing  superfluous  fat.  [From  W. 
Banting  of  London,  who  reconmiended 
it  to  the  public  in  1868.] 

BANTLING,  bantOmg,  n.  a  child.  [So 
called  from  the  bands  in  which  it  is 
wrapped.] 

BANYAN,  oan'yan,  n,  one  belonging  to 
the  caste  of  merchants  in  India. — San- 
TAN-DAY,  a  day  without  meat.  [Sans. 
banif,  a  merchant.] 

BANYAN,  ban'yan,  n.  the  Indian  fig-tre€ 
whose  branches  take  root  and  spread 
over  a  large  area.  [So  called  bv  the 
English  because  the  Banyans  (merchants) 
held  their  markets  under  it.  | 

BAOBAB,  b&'o-bab,  n.  a  large  African  tree. 
rW.  African.] 

BAPTISM,  bapt'izm,  n.  immersion  in  or 
sprinkling  with  water  as  a  religious  oere- 
monv. — o^;.  Baftism'al. 

BAPTlST,  bapt'ist,  n.  one  who  baptizes : 
one  who  approves  only  of  adult  baptism 
bv  immersion. 
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BAPTISTERY,  bapt'ist-er-i,  n.  a  place 
where  baptism  is  administered. 

BAPTIZE,  bapt-Iz',  v»t.  to  administer  bap- 
tism to  :  to  christen.  [Gr.  baptizd-'baptO, 
to  dip  in  water.] 

BAR,  b&r,  n.  a  rod  of  any  solid  substance : 
a  bolt :  a  hinderance  or  obstruction :  a 
bank  of  sand  or  other  matter  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river :  the  railing  that  in- 
closes a  space  in  a  tavern  or  in  a  court  of 
law :  any  tribunal :  the  pleaders  in  a  court 
as  distinguished  from  tne  judges  :  a  divis- 
ion in  music. — v.t  to  fasten  or  secure,  as 
with  a  bar :  to  hinder  or  exclude  i—pr,p, 
harrying ;  pa.p.  barred'.  [Fr.  harre,  It. 
barra ;  of  Celtic  origin.] 

BARB,  b&rb,  n.  the  beard-like  jag  near  the 
point  of  an  arrow,  fish-hook,  etc. — vA.  to 
arm  with  barbs,  as  an  arrow,  etc.  [Fr. — 
L.  harha,  a  beard.] 

BARB,  b&rb,  n.  a  swift  kind  of  horse,  the 
breed  of  which  came  from  Barbary  in 
North  Africa. 

BARBACAN,  b&r^arkan,  BARBICAN, 
b&r'bi-kan,  n.  an  outer  work  or  defence 
of  a  castle,  esp.  before  a  gate  or  bridge. 
[Low  L.  harhcicana,  prob.  from  Pers.] 

BARBADO&-NTJT,  b&r-ba'd625-nut,  n.  the 
physic-nut,  a  product  of  Curcas  purgana 
{jatropha  Curcas),    [See  CmtCAS.] 

BARBARESQUE,  b&r-b&r^sk',  adj.  charac- 
teristic of  barbarisuis :  barbarous.  De 
Quincey.    ^are.) 

BARBARIAN,  bar-bfir'i-cui,  ac^f.  uncivil- 
ized :  savage :  without  taste  or  refine- 
ment.— n.  an  uncivilized  man,  a  savage : 
a  cruel,  brutal  man.  [L.  barbartia,  ut, 
barbaroa — bar,  bar,  an  imitation  of  unin- 
telligible sounds — applied  by  the  Greeks 
(and  afterwards  the  Romans)  to  those 
speaking  a  different  language  from 
themselves  1 

BARBARIC,  bar-bar'ik,  acy.  foreign :  un- 
civilized. 

BARBARISM,  b&rni>ar-izm,  n.  savage  life : 
rudeness  of  manners :  an  incorrect  form 
of  speech. 

BARBARITY,  bar-bar'i-ti,  n.  savageness: 
cruelty. 

BARBA!kIZE,  b&rl>ar-iz,  vA.  to  make  bar- 
barous. 

BARBAROUS,  b&rni>ar-us,  ac^.  uncivilized  : 
rude  :  savage,  brutal. — adv.  Bab'bab- 
OUSLT. — n.  Bab'babousnbss. 

BARBECUE,  barb'e-ku,  v.t  to  roast  whole, 
as  a  pig.     [Ety.  dub.] 

BARBEL,  b&rb'el,  n.  a  fresh-water  fish 
with  beard-like  appendages  at  its  mouth, 
ro.  Fr.  barbel — L.  barba,  a  beard.] 

BARBER,  b&rb'er,  n.  one  who  shaves 
beai*ds  and  dresses  hair.  [Fr. — ^L.  barba, 
a  beard.  1 

BARBERRY,  bftr'ber-i,  n.  a  thorny  shrub 
with  red  berries,  common  in  hedges. 
[Low  L.  and  Sp.  berberis—Ar.  barbaris.] 

BARBICAN,  b&rloi-kan,  n.  same  as  Bar- 

BACAN. 

BARD,  b&rd,  n.  a  poet  and  singer  among 
the  ancient  Celts :  a  poet.     (jOelticI 

BARDIC,  bSrd'ik,  ac^.  pertaimng  to  oards 
or  their  poetry. 

BARE,  b&r,  acb,  uncovered,  naked :  poor, 
scanty :  unadorned  :  mere  or  by  itself. — 
v.t  to  strip  or  uncover.— odu.  Babe'ly. 
— fi.  Bareness.  [A.S.  beer;  Ger.  baar, 
bar ;  Ice.  6cr.] 

BARE,  bar,  old  ixi.^.  of  BSAB. 

BAREFACED,  bar'f&st,  ac^.  with  the  face 
uncovered :  impudent.  —  adv.  Babx'- 
FACSDLY. — n.  Babe'facsdnbss. 

BARGAIN,  b&r'gin,  n.  a  contract  or  a^*ee- 
ment :  a  favorable  transaction.— -Into 
THE  BABOAIN,  over  :  above  :  besides. — 
v.i.  to  make  a  contract  or  agreement : 
to  chafiTer.  [Fr.  barffuigner—Jjovr  L. 
barcaniare;  ace.  to  Diez  from  barca,  a 
boat,  used  in  carrying  goods  about.] 


I  BARGE,  b&rj,  n.  a  boat  used  in  the  unload- 
ing of  large  vessels :  a  pleasure  or  state 
boat.  ro.  Fr.  barge — Low  L.  bargia. 
Prob.  a  Qoublet  of  Bark,  a  barge.] 

BARIC,  bar'ik,  a^f^  pertaining  or  relating 
to  weight,  more  especially  the  weight  bf 
the  atmosphere  as  measured  by  the  bar- 
ometer.   [Gr.  barys,  heavy.] 

BARILLA,  bar-il'a,  n.  an  alkaline  ash  ob- 
tained by  burning  several  marine  plants 
(that  grow  chiefly  on  the  east  coast  of 
Spain),  used  for  making  soap,  glass,  etc. 

BA^ntoNE,  bar'i-tOn,  n.  same  as  Bary- 
tone. 

BARK,  b&rk,  n.  the  noise  made  by  a  dog, 
wolf,  etc. — v.i.  to  yelp  like  a  dog:  to 
clamor.— To  bark  up  the  wrono  tree, 
to  mistake  one's  object :  to  pursue  the 
wrone  course  to  obtam  it.  In  hunting,  a 
dog  (&ives  a  squirrel  or  other  game  into 
a  tree,  where  by  barking  he  attracts  its 
attention  until  the  hunter  arrives.  Some- 
times the  game  escapes,  or  the  dog  is 
deceived,  and  barks  up  the  wronj^  tree. 
[A.S.  beorcan,  probaoly  a  variety  of 
hrecan,  to  crack,  snap.    See  Break.] 

BARK,  BARQUE,  bark,  n.  a  barge:  a  ship 
of  small  size :  technically,  a  three-masted 
vessel  with  no  square  sails  on  her  mizzen- 
mast.  [Fr.  barqiie  —  Low  L.  barca ; 
perh.  from  Gr.  baris,  a  bout.] 

BARK,  b&rk,  n.  the  outer  rind  or  covering 
of  a  tree.-^u.l^.  to  strip  or  peal  the  bark 
from.  —  To  BARK  A  SQUIRREL,  to  strike 
with  a  rifle  ball  the  bark  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  branch  on  which  the  animal  sits, 
so  that  the  concussion  kills  it  without 
mutilation.  (Amer.)  [Dan.  bark.  Ice. 
bdrkrJ] 

BARICEN, bfirVen,  adj.  consistingor  made 
of  bark.  ^^  Barken  knots.**— -WTiirtier. 
(Rare.) 

BARLEY,  b&rli,  n.  a  grain  used  for  food, 
but  chiefly  for  making  malt.  rA.S.  bcerlic 
— bere  (Scot,  ^ar)  and  h'o— 2eo,  leek,  plant; 
W.  barUya — bara,  bread,  llys,  a  plant; 
akin  to  L.  far,  corn — from  root  of  to 
bear.'\ 

BARLEY-CORN,  b&rOi-korn,  n.  a  grain  of 
barley:  a  measure  of  length— ithe  third 
part  of  an  inch. 

BARM,  barm,  n.  froth  of  beer  or  other  fer- 
menting liquor  used  as  leaven :  yeast. 
[A.S.  beorma,  Dan.  bdrme;  akin  to  L. 
fermentum,  Eng.  brew.] 

BARMAID,  b&r'mad,  n.  a  female  who  waits 
at  the  bar  of  a  tavern  or  beer-shop. 

BARMECIDE,  b&r'me-sid,  adj.  ima^nary 
or  pretended.  [From  a  storv  m  the 
* 'Arabian  Nights,"  in  which  a  beggar  is 
entertained  by  one  of  the  Barmecide 
princes  on  an  imap^nary  feast.] 

BARMY,  b&rm'i,  adj.  containing  oarm  or 
veast. 

BARN,  barn,  n.  a  building  in  which  grain, 
hay,  etc.,  are  stored. — v.t  to  store  in  a 
barn.— ?M.  Barn-door,  bfim'-d6r.  Barn- 
yard, bfirn'-yard.  [A.S.  berem,  con- 
tracted bem,  from  oisre,  barlev,  em,  a 
house.] 

BARNABY-BRIGHT,  bar'na-bi-brit,  n.  the 
day  of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  the  11th 
of  June,  which  in  old  style  was  the  day 
of  the  summer  solstice,  or  as  put  by  the 
old  rhyme :  ^*Bamaby-bright  the  longest 
day  and  the  shortest  night."  '*The 
steward  .  .  .  adjourned  the  court  to 
Bamaby-bright  that  they  mi^ht  have  day 
enough  before  them." — Adduon. 

BARNACLE,  bfir'na-kl,  n.  a  shell -fish 
which  adheres  to  rocks  and  the  bottoms 
of  ships :  a  kind  of  goose.    [Ety.  dub.] 

BARNACLES,  b&Kna-klz,  n.  spectacles. 
[O.  Fr.  beride,  dim.  from  L.  beryUtu, 
beryl,  crystal ;  Ger.  brille.] 

BAROMETER,  bar-om'et-er   u.  an  instru- 


ment  by  which  the  loeight  of  the  atmos- 
phere 18  meoMLred  and  changes  of  weath- 
er indicated. — a^j.  Baroh&t'ric— odv* 
Baromet'ricau.y.  [Gr.  baros,  weighty 
metron,  measure.] 
BAROMETRY,  ba-rom'et-ri,  n.  the  art  or 
operation  of  conducting  barometrictJ 
measurements,  experiments,  observa- 
tions, or  the  like. 

A  scrap  of  jaarchment  hung:  by  geometry, 

(A  great  rennement  In  baromei^). 

Can,  like  the  stars,  foretell  tbe  weather.— fifun/t. 

BARON,  bar'on,  n.  a  title  of  rank  next 
above  a  baronet  and  below  a  viscount, 
beine  the  lowest  in  the  House  of  Peers  r 
a  title  of  certain  judges :  in  feudal  times,, 
the  peers  or  g^at  lords  of  the  realm. 
[Fr.  haron ;  in  the  Romance  tongues  the- 
word  meant  a  man  as  opposed  to  a  wo« 
man,  a  strong  man,  a  warrior;  either 
from  Celtic  bar,  a  hero,  fear,  a  man,  or 
from  O.  Ger.  bar,  man.  (O.  Ger.  bairan,. 
E.  Bear,  to  carry).] 

BARONAGE,  bar^on-Sj,  n.  the  whole  body 
of  barons. 

BARONESS,  bar'on-«s,  n.  a  baron's  wife. 

BARONET,  bar'on-et,  n.  a  title  of  rank 
next  above  a  knight  and  below  a  baron — 
the  lowest  hereditary  title  in  England. 
[Dim.  of  Baron.] 

BARONETAGE,  bar'on-et-aj,  n.  the  whole 
body  of  baronets. 

BARONETCY,  bar'on-et-si,  n.  the  rank  of 
baronet. 

BARONLIL,  bar-5n'i-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
a  baron  or  barony. 

BARONY,  bar'on-i*,  n.  the  territory  of  a 
baron. 

BAROUCHE,  ba-rOdsh',  n.  a  double-seated 
four-wheeled  carriage  .with  a  falling  top. 
[It.  barrodo — ^L.  btrotua,  two-wheeled 
from  bis,  twice,  rota,  a  wheel.] 

BARQUE,  b&rk,  n.  same  as  Bark,  a  ship. 

BARRACLADE,  bar'rarklad,  n.  a  home- 
made napless  blanket.  [D.  baare  klede- 
ren,  bare  cloths.] 

BARRACK,  bar'ak,  n.  a  hut  or  building 
for  soldiers,  esp.  in  garrison  (generally 
used  in  the  plural).  [Fr.  baroque,  lU 
baracca,  a  tent ;  cf.  Celtic  barrachad,  a 
hut.] 

BARRANCA,  bar-ranglsaw,  n.  a  deep  ra- 
vine produced  suddenly  ty  heavy  rains^ 
and  having  steep  banks.  Used  on  Mexican 
border.    (Amer.) 

BARRAQUE,  bar-rak',  n.  a  roof  on  four 
posts  for  sheltering  hay  or  other  produce. 
[Fr.  baroque,  barrack.] 

BARREL,  bar'el,  n.  a  round  wooden  vessel 
made  of  bars  or  staves:  the  quantity 
wliich  such  a  vessel  contains :  anything 
long  and  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
— v.t  to  put  in  a  barreL  [Fr.  barU — barre. 
See  Bar.  1 

BARREL-VAULT,  bar'el-vawlt,  n.  the 
simplest  form  of  vault,  having  a  semi- 
circular roof.    [See  Vault.] 

BARREN,  bar'en,  aclj.  incapable  of  bearing 
offspring :  unfruitful :  dull,  stupid. — ^Bar- 
rens, in  the  United  States,  elevated 
lands  or  plains  on  which  grow  small 
trees,  unfit  for  timber. — n.  Barr'si^ness. 
[Fr.  br^haigne,  O.  Fr.  baraigrie,] 

BARRICADE,  bar'ik-fid,  n.  a  temporary 
fortification  raised  to  hinder  the  advance 
of  an  enemv,  as  in  the  street  fights  at 
Paris. — v.t.  to  obstruct :  to  fortify.    [Fr 
— barre,  a  bar.    See  Bar.] 

BARRIER,  bar'i-er,  n.  a  defence  against 
attack :  a  limit  or  boundary.  [Fr.  bar- 
ri^re.l 

BARRISTER,  bar'is-ter,  n.  one  who  is  quali* 
fied  to  plead  at  the  bar  in  an  English 
law-court. 

BARROW,  bar'r5,  n.  a  small  hand  or  wheel 
carriage  used  to  bear  or  convey  a  load. 
[A.8.  bereuxr-heran,  to  bear.] 
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BABROW,  bar'rdy  n.  a  mound  raised  over 
CTaves  in  former  times.  [A.S.  beorh — 
beorgan,  to  protect.] 

BARl^IR,  b&rter,  v,t  to  give  one  thing  in 
exchange  for  another. — t?.t.  to  traffic  by 
exchanging. — w-  traffic  by  exchange  of 
commooities.     [O.  Pr.  hareter,'\ 

BARYCENTRIC,  bar-i-sen'trik,  ac^'.  of, 
pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  centre  of 
gravity. — ^Babycentrio  calculus,  an  ap- 
plication to  geometry  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  executed 
in  two  distinct  ways,  according  as  metri- 
cal or  descripl^ve  geometrical  properties 
are  to  be  investigated.  [Gr.  barya,  heavy, 
and  kentron,  centre.] 

BARYTONE,  bar'i-tSn,  n.  a  deep-toned 
male  voice  between  bass  and  tenor.  [Gr. 
harySy  heavy,  deep,  and  tonoa,  a  tone.] 

BASALT,  bas-awlt',  n.  a  hard,  dark-colored 
rock  of  igneous  origin. — adj\  Basalt'ic. 
[L.  baaalTes  (an  African  word),  a  marble 
found  in  Ethiopia.] 

BASALTOID,  ba^awlt'oid,  acb'.  allied  in 
appearance  or  nature  to  basalt :  resem- 
bling basalt.  [Basalt,  and  Ghr.  eidoSj  re- 
semblance.] 

BASE,  bSs,  n.  that  on  which  a  thing  rests  : 
foot :  bottom :  foundation  :  support :  the 
chief  ingredient. — v,t  to  found  or  place 
on  a  base  :—pr,p.  b&s'ing ;  pa,p,  based. 
[Fr. — L. — Gr.  boats — bainOf  to  step.] 

BASE,  bdjs,  n.  a  skirt  which  hung  down 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees  of  a  knight 
when  on  horseback.    [From  Base,  oc^.l 

BASE,  has,  acfj\  low  in  place,  value,  esti- 
mation, or  principle :  mean  :  vile  :  worth- 
less :  (New  Test)  humble,  lowly.— adt?. 
Base'ly.— -n.  Base'ness.  [Ft.  bo*— Low 
L.  bassuSf  thick,  fat,  a  vulgar  Roman 
word,  found  also  in  name  Bassvs,] 

BASE^-BALL,  bsls'-bawl,  n.  a  favorite  game 
of  ball  in  the  United  States,  so-^dled 
from  the  bases,  four  in  number,  set  down 
so  as  to  mark  the  form  of  a  diamond,  and 
which  designate  the  circuit  each  player 
must  complete,  in  order  to  score  a  run, 
after  striking  the  ball. 

BASE-BORN,  bas'-bawrn,  aM,  bom  of  low 
parenta^  :  illegitimate  by  birth :  mean. 

BASE-BURNER,  bas'-bem-er,  n.  a  base- 
bumins' surface  or  stove. 

BASE-BURNING,  bas'-bern-ing,  ac^',  burn- 
ing at  the  base. — ^BASE-BURNiNa  fubnace 
or  STOVE,  one  in  which  the  fuel  bums  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  renewed  from  a  self- 
acting  hopper  or  chamber  above. 

BASELESS,  basles,  ady,  without  a  base  or 
foundation. 

BASEMENT,  bSs'ment,  n.  the  base  or  low- 
est story  of  a  building. 

BASE-SPIRITED,  bSs'-spir-it-ed,  acff. 
mean-spirited. 

BASE-STRING,  bds'-string,  n.  the  string 
of  a  musical  instrument  that  gives  the 

loivpst  not  A 

BASE-VIOL,  bas'-vl-ol,  n.  Same  as  Bass- 
viol. 

BASHAW,  ba-shaV,  ru-  com.  written 
Pasha  or  Pacha  (which  see). 

BASHFUL,  bash'fool,  adj*  easily  confused  : 
modest:  shy:  wanting  confidence. — adv, 
Bash'pdlly.— n.  Bash'fulness.  [From 
root  of  Abash.] 

B^ISIHYAL,  barsi-hfal,  a4j'  in  ariat.  re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  the  body  or 
basal  portion  of  the  hyoid  bone.  [See 
HyoedJ 

BASILIOA,  baz-irik-a,  n.  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  large  hall  for  judicial  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  many  of  which  were 
afterwards  converted  into  Christian 
churches :  a  magnificent  church  built 
after  the  plan  oi  the  ancient  basilica. 
FL.  basilica^  Gr.  basilike  (oikia,  a  house), 
Delonein^  to  a  king,from  oan7et»,aking.1 

BASILISK^  baz'il-isk,  n.  a  fabulous  serpent 


having  a  crest  on  its  head  like  a  crown : 
in  modem  sodlogv,  a  kind  of  crested 
lizard.    [G.  btuUiatoSf  dim.  of  basHeuSt  a 

BASIN,  blis'n,  n.  a  wide  open  vessel  or 
dish :  any  hollow  place  containing  water, 
as  a  dock :  the  area  drained  by  a  river 
and  its  tributaries.  [Fr.  basmiy  It.  bactno. 
Low  L.  bacchinus,  perhaps  from  the  Cel- 
tic bag,  a  cavity.] 

BASIOCCIPITAL,  ba'si-ok-sip'i-tal,  acy,  in 
anat,  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  base  of  the  occipital  bone. 

BASIPETAL,  ba-sip'e-tal,  aclj.  tending  to 
the  centre.  Specifically,  in  bot,  a  term 
applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  the  axis  ap- 
pears first,  and  on  its  sides  the  lobes  and 
leaflets  spring  from  above  downwards, 
the  base  oeing  developed  after  the  tip. 
[L.  basis,  a  base,  and  peto,  to  seek.] 

BASIS,  bfis'is,  n.  the  foundation  or  that  on 
which  a  thing  rests :  the  pedestal  of  a 
column :  the  groundwork  or  first  prin- 
ciple :—pl.  Bases,  b&s'Sz.  [See  Base, 
foundation.] 

BASISPHENOID,  b§rsi-sfS'noid,  oc^'.  in 
anat  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  base  or  posterior  portion  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

BASK,  bask,  v.t.  to  lie  in  the  warmth  or 
sunshine.  [From  an  O.  Scand.  form  of 
BatheJ 

BASKET,  baslcet,  n.  a  vessel  made  of 
plaited  twigs,  rushes,  or  other  flexible 
materials.  [W.  basged — basg,  network, 
plaiting.] 

BASKET  -  BEAGLE,  baa1cet-b^-ffl,  n.  a 
beagle  used  in  hunting  a  hare  that  was 
slipped  from  a  basket  to  be  coursed. 
'*  Gray-headed  sportsmen,  who  had  sunk 
from  fox-hounds  to  basket-beagles  and 
coursing." — Sir  W,  Scott. 

BASKET-HARE,  basOcet-har,  n.  a  captive 
hare  slipped  from  a  basket  to  be  coursed 
in  the  absence  of  other  ^eone. 

BASKET-HILT,  bas'ket-lfflt,  n.  the  hQt  of 
a  sword  with  a  covering  wrought  like 
basket-work  to  defend  the  hand  from  in- 


BASKET-MEETING,  baslcet-met-ing,  n.  a 

§icnic  much  in  vogue  in  the  United 
tates.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
practice  of  each  member's  bringing  pro- 
visions in  a  basket. 

BASQUE,  bask,  ac^,  relating  to  Biscay,  a 
district  of  Spain,  or  to  the  lang^uage  of 
its  natives. 

BAS-RELIEF,  b&-re-lsf ,  n.  Some  as  Bass- 
relief. 

BASS,  has,  n.  the  low  or  grave  part  in  mu- 
sic—ac(;.  low,  deep,  grave. — vX  to  sound 
in  a  deep  tone,    [see  Base,  low.] 

BASS,  has,  n.    Same  as  Bast  (which  see). 

BASSOON,  ba8-50n',  n.  a  musical  wind- 
instrument  of  a  bass  or  very  low  note. 
[It.  bassone,  augment,  of  oasso,  low, 
from  root  of  Base.] 

BASS-RELIEF,  bas'-re-lef ,  w.  (sculpture) 
figures  which  do  not  stand  far  out  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  formed, 
fit.  basso-rilievo.  See  Base,  low,  and 
Relief.1 

BASS-VIOL,  bas'-vl-ol,  n.  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  four  strings,  used  for  plavLng 
the  bass:  the  violoncello.  [See  Bass, 
low,  and  Viol.] 

BAST,  bast,  n.  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime- 
tree  :  matting  made  of  it.  [A.S.  beast ; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  Ger.  bastJ] 

BASTARD,  basf  ard,  n.  a  child  born  of 
parents  not  married.— <ic^'.  bom  out  of 
wedlock :  not  genuine  :  false.  [Fr.  bd- 
tard ;  O.  Fr.  fits  de  bast,  son  of  bast,  bast 
or  bdt  being  a  coarse  saddle  for  beasts  of 
burden,  and  indicating  contempt.] 

BASTARDIZE,  bast'ard-iz,  v,t  to  prove  to 
be  a  bastard. 


BASTARDY,  basfard-i,  n.  the  state  of 
being  a  bastard. 

BASTE,  bast,  v.t,  to  beat  with  a  stick. 
[Ice.  b^sta^  Dan.  bdste,  to  beat.] 

BASTE,  bSst,  v.t  to  drop  fat  or  butter 
over  meat  while  roasting.  [Ety.  un- 
known.! 

BASTE,  bfist,  v.t,  to  a&w  slightly  or  with 
long  stitches.  [O.  Fr.  bastir,  from  O. 
Ger.  bestan,  to  sew.] 

BASTILLE,  bast-«l',  n.  an  old  fortress  in 
Paris  long  used  as  a  state  prison,  and 
demolished  in  1789.  [Fr.^O.  Fr.  basHr 
(Fr.  bdUr),  to  build.] 

RASTINADE,  bast-in-^d',  BASTINADO, 
bast-in-3d'o,  v.t  to  beat  with  a  baton 
or  stick,  esp.  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
(a  form  of  punishment  in  the  East): — 
pr.p,  bastin&d'ing or bastinSd'oing; pa,p. 
bastinSd'ed  or  bastindd^oed. — tm.  Bastin- 
SDHf,  BAsrriNftD'o.  |Bp.  bastoncuia,  Fr. 
bastonnade~'baston,oaton.   See  Baton.] 

BASTION,  bast'yun,  n.  a  kind  of  tower  at 
the  angles  of  a  fortification.  [Fr.— O. 
Fr.  bastir,  to  buUd.] 

BASTIONART,  bas'ti-on-arri,  od;.  pertain- 
ing to  or  bonsisting  of  bastions  ;  as, 
systems  of  bastionary  fortification. 

BAT,  bat,  n.  a  heavy  stick  for  beating  or 
striMne :  a  club  for  striking  the  bafi  in 
base-bail  and  cricket :  a  piece  of  brick. — 
v.i.  to  use  the  bat  in  cricket  :—^.t>. 
batt'in^ ;  pa.p.  batt'ed.  [Celt,  bat,  tne 
root  oi  beat,  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  a  blow.] 

BAT,  bat,  n.  an  animal  with  a  body  like  a 
mouse,  but  which  files  on  wings  attached 
to  its  fore-feet.  [M.E.  and  Scot,  bakke 
— ^Dan.  bakke.  Ice.  letherblaka,  leather- 
flapper.] 

BATCH,  bach,  n.  the  quantity  of  bread 
bdked  or  of  anything  made  at  one  time. 
[From  Bake.] 

BATE,  bat,  v.t  and  v.i.    Same  as  Abate 

BATEMENT- LIGHT,  bftt'ment-Ut,  n.  in 
arch,  one  of  the  lights  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  window  of  the  perpendicular  style, 
abated,  or  only  half  the  width  of  those 
below. 

BATH,  b&th,  n.  water  for  plunging  the 
body  into :  a  bathing :  a  house  for  oath- 
ing:— jp?.  Baths,  b&thas.  [A.S.  boath; 
cog.  with  Ger.  bad."] 

BATH,  b&th,  n.  the  largest  Jewish  liquid 
measure,  containins>  about  8  gaUons. 
[Heb.  "  measured."] 

Bathe,  h&th,  v.t  to  wash  as  in  a  bath:  to 
wash  or  moisten  with  any  liquid. — v.i.  to 
be  or  lie  in  water  as  in  a  bath. — n.  the 
act  of  taking  a  bath.  [A.  8.  bathian — 
bceth^ 

BATHOS,  b&'thos,  n.  a  ludicrous  descent 
from  the  elevated  to  the  mean  in  writ- 
ing or  speech.  [Gr.  bathos,  depth,  from 
bathys,  oeep.] 

BATING,  bfiring,  prep.,  abating,  except- 

BATLET,  batlet,  n.  a  wooden  mallet  used 
by  laundresses  for  beating  clothes.  [Dim. 
of  Bat.] 

BATON,  bat'on,  n.  a  staff  or  truncheon, 
esp.  of  a  policeman :  a  marshal's  staff. 
\  bdton — Low  L.  basto,  a  stick ;  of  un- 
town  origin.] 

BATRACHIAN,  ba-tra'ki-an,  cw^*.  of  or  be- 
longins-  to  the  frog  tribe.  [Gr.  batradioa, 
a  f  rog.T         

BATRACHOPHIDIA,  bat'ra-ko-fld'i-a,  n.pl. 
Same  as  Ophiomorfha.  [Gr.  batrachoa, 
a  frog,  and  ophis,  a  serpent.] 

BATSMAN,  bats'man,  n.  one  who  wields 
the  bat  at  base-ball,  cricket,  etc. 

BATTALION,  bat-aUyun,  n.  in  the  infantry 
of  a  modem  army,  the  taoticaJ  unit  or 
unit  of  command,  being  a  body  of  soldiers 
convenient  for  acting  together  (number- 
ing from  600  to  1,000) ;  several  companies 


BATTAILOUS 
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form  a  battalioii,  and  one  or  more  bat- 
talions a  regiment :  a  body  of  men  drawn 
up  in  battle-array.  [Fr. ;  from  root  of 
Battle.] 
BATTAIIiOTJS,  bat'il-ns,  ac^*.  arrayed  for 
bcUtle,  or  appearing  to  be  so.    [See  Bat- 

TLE.] 

BATTEN,  hai'n,  vA,  to  grow  fat :  to  Kve  in 
luxury. — v.U  to  fatten :  to  fertilize  or  en- 
rich. [Ice.  hatna,  to  grow  bett^.  See 
Bettbb.]  [as  Baton.] 

BATTEN,  oat'n,  n.  a  piece  of  board.  [Same 

BATTE2R,  bat'er,  v.t,,  to  beat  with  successive 
blows ;  to  wear  with  beating  or  by  use : 
to  attack  with  artillery. — n.  ingredients 
beaten  along  with  some  Uquia  into  a 
paste. — ^BatteBtOAKE,  a  cake  of  Indian 
meal,  made  with  buttermilk  or  cream: 
(arch,)  a  backward  slope  in  the  face  of  a 
walL  [Fr.  battrCf  It.  battere — L.  bat- 
tuere;  conn,  with  Beat.] 

BATTER,  bat'er,  n.  one  wno  uses  the  bat 
at  base-ball  or  cricket. 

BATTERINGK-RAM,  bat'er-ing-ram,  n.  an 
ancient  engine  for  battering  down  waJls, 
consisting  of  a  lai^  beam  with  an  iron 
head  like  that  of  a  ram,  suspended  in  a 
frame. 

BATTERY,  bat'er-i,  n.  a  niunber  of  can- 
non with  their  equipment :  the  place  on 
which  cannon  are  mounted:  tne  men 
and  horses  attending  a  battery :  an  in- 
strument used  in  electric  and  galvanic 
expeiments :  (law)  an  assault  by  beating 
or  wounding. 

BATTING,  bafing,  n.  the  management  of 
a  bat  in  playing  games. 

BATTLE,  batl,  n.  a  contest  between  oppos- 
ing armies :  a  fight  or  encounter. — v,u  to 
iom  or  contend  in  fight.  [Pr.  batcWe-^ 
hattre^  to  beat.    See  Battbb.] 

BATTLE,  bat'l,  n.  the  body  of  an  amiY. 

BATTLE-AXE,  bat'1-aks,  ru  a  kind  of  axe 
formerly  used  in  battle. 

BATTLEDOOR,  BATTLEDORE,  batl-dar, 
n.  a  light  bat  for  striking  a  ball  or  shut- 
tle-cock. [Sp.  batidor,  a  beater,  a  wash- 
ing-beetle.J 

BATTLEMENT,  batl-ment,  n.  a  wall  or 
parapet  on  the  top  of  a  building  with 
opemng^  or  embrasures,  orig.  used  only 
on  foixiflcations. — adj.  Batt'lemented. 
[Prob.  from  O.  Fr.  oastiUement'-bcistirt 
to  bufld.] 

BATTUE,  l>at-t55',  n.  a  sporting  term :  in 
a  battue,  the  woods  are  beaten  and  the 
game  driven  into  one  place  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  shooters.  [Fr.^tetfre, 
to  beat.] 

BAUBLE,  bawl)l,  n.  a  trifling  piece  of 
finery :  a  child's  plaything.  [Fr.  babiole 
— ^It.  bdbbolet  toy^'4>a&&eo,  a  simpleton.] 

BAUDRIG,  bawdlnk.    Same  as  Baldbick. 

BAWBLE,  baw^L    Same  as  Battblb. 

BAWD,  bawd,  n.  a  procurer  or  procuress 
of  women  for  lewd  purposes. — n.BAWD'KY. 
[O.  Fr.  bavd^  bold,  wanton,  from  root  of 

BAWDY,  bawdl,  ac&'.  obscene :  unchaste. 
— n.  Bawd'iness. 

BAWL,  bawl,  v.L  to  shout  or  cry  out  loud- 
ly.— n.  a  loud  cry  or  shout.  [Ice.  batata, 
to  beUow.l 

BAY,  ba,  aaj.  reddish-brown  inclining  to 
chestnut.  [Fr.  &ai,  It.  bajo-^lu  baaiuSf 
chestnut-colored.  ] 

BAY,  ba,  n.  the  laurel-tree  ^7^^  an  honor- 
ary garland  or  crown  of  victoiy,  ori^.  of 
laurel :  literary  excellence.  [Fr.  bate,  a 
berry — ^L.  bacca,] 

BAY,  Da,  n.  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  an  inward 
bend  of  the  shore ;  also,  in  the  U.  S.,  ap- 
plied to  a  tract  of  low  swam^  land 
covered  with  bay-trees.  [Fr.  bate— Low 
L.  baia^  a  harbor;  ety,  dub.  Ace.  to 
littr^  from  Baice,  name  of  a  town  on 
the  Oampanian  coast.] 


BAY,  bft,  v.i.,  to  barkf  as  a  dog  at  his 
game. — v,t.  to  bark  at:  to  follow  with 
barking. — At  bay,  said  of  hounds,  when 
the  stag  turns  and  checks  them,  makes 
them  stand  and  bark.  [O.  Fr.  abbayer 
— It.  ad,  and  baubari,  to  yelp.] 

BAY-ICE,  b&'-Is,  n.  ice  recently  formed  on 
the  ocean. 

BAY-LEAF,  bft'-l8f ,  n.  the  leaf  of  the  sweet- 
bay  or  laurel-tree  (Laterusnobilis).  These 
leaves  are  aromatic,  are  reputed  stimu- 
lant and  narcotic,  and  are  used  in  medi- 
cme,  cookery,  and  confectionery. 

BAY-MAHOGANY,  ba'-ma-hog^^n-l,  n. 
Same  as  Bat-wood. 

BAYONET,  b&'on-et,  n.  a  dagger  for  fixing 
on  the  end  of  a  musket. — v.t.  to  stab 
with  a  bayonet.  [Fr.  balonnTtte—Bay- 
onne,  in  France,  where  it  was  first 
madej 

BAYOU,  bf 05,  n.  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  a 
channel  for  wateo*.    (Amer.) 

BAYS,  b&z,  n.  a  garland.  [See  Bay,  a 
Isurel.] 

BAY-^ALT,  b£l'-sawlt,  n.  sait  obtained 
from  sea-water  by  evaporation,  esp.  from 
ST-It-marshec  along  the  coast  of  Franoe, 
etc.    [See  Bay,  an  inl  :t.l 

BAY-WINDOW,  bft'-win-d6,  n.  a  window 
projecting  so  as  to  form  a  bay  or  r^oess 
within. 

BAY -WOOD,  ba'-wood,  n.  that  variety  of 
mahog^any  exported  from  Hondui-as.  It 
is  softer  and  less  finely  marked  than  the 
variety  known  as  Spanish  mahogany, 
but  is  the  largest  and  most  abundant 
kind.    [See  Mahogaity.I 

BAZAAR,  BAZAR,  barz&r ,  n.  an  Eastern 
market-place  or  exchange :  a  large  hall 
or  suite  of  rooms  for  the  sale orgoods. 
[Arab,  bazcn*,  a  market.] 

BDELUUM,  deri-imi,  n.  a  kind  of  gum. 
[Or.  bdeUion,  from  Heb.  beddlach.1 

BE,  bS,  v.i,  to  live :  to  exist :  to  have  a 
certain  state  or  quality  '.-"pr.p.  bSlng 
pa.p.  been  (bin).  [-A-S.  beon ;  Ger,  bin  ; 
GaeL  bi,  to  exist ;  W.  bytr,  to  live ;  Or. 
phvb^  L.  /ut,  fio^  Sans,  ohu^  to  be,  origi- 
nalWmeaning,  to  grrotr.] 

BEACH,  bech,  n.  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of 
a  lake,  especiEilly  when  sandy  or  ^bbly : 
the  strand.  [Ice.  bakki^  a  variety  of 
bankA 

BEACHED,  bSoht,  o^f.  having  a  beach: 
driven  on  a  beach. 

BEACHY,  b^h'i,  adj.  having  a  beach  or 
beaches. 

BEACON,  bSlm.  n.  a  fire  on  an  eminence 
used  as  a  sign  of  danger :  anything  that 
warns  of  danger. — v.r.  to  act  as  a  beacon 
to :  to  light  up.  [A.S.  beacen^  a  beaiTon, 
a  ^gn ;  conn,  with  BeokoitJ 

BEAD,  bSd,  n.  a  little  ball  pierced  for 
stringing,  used  in  counting  tne  prayers 
redted,  also  used  as  an  ornament :  any 
small  bali.-— To  draw  a  bead,  to  fire, 
from  the  practice  of  the  Western  hunts- 
man, in  takine  aim,  of  gradually  raising 
the  front  sight,  which  resembles  a  bead, 
to  a  lev^  with  the  hind  sight,  and  firing 
the  moment  the  two  are  in  a  line. 
(Amer.)  [A.S.  bed,  gtbed,  a  prayer,  from 
oiddan,  to  pray.    See  Bn>.] 

BEADING,  bcJ'ing,  n.  1,  in  arch,  a  mold- 
ing in  imitation  of  a  bead  :  2,  a  prepara- 
tion added  to  weak  spirituous  liquors  to 
cause  them  to  carrv  a  bead,  and  to  hang 
in  pearly  drops  anout  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  or  glass  when  poured  out  or 
shaken,  it  bMne^  a  popular  notion  that 
spirit  is  strong  in  proportion  as  it  shows 
such  globules.  A  v^!y  small  quantity 
of  oil  of  vitriol  or  oil  of  almonds  mixed 
with  rectified  spirit  is  often  used  for  this 
Tpurpose. 

BEADLE,  bedl,  n.  a  messenger  or  crier  of 
a  court :  a  petty  officer  of  a  church,  col- 


lege, parish,  etc    [A.8.  bydd    beSdam, 
to  proclaim,  to  bid.! 

BEAD-ROLL,  bed -rol,  n.  among  R.  Catho- 
lics, a  roU  or  list  of  the  dead  to  be  prayed 
for.    [See  Bead.] 

BEADSMAN,  bedz'mon,  n.  one  employed 
to  pray  for  others.*^em.  Bbadb^vomav. 

BEAGLE,  be'gl,  n.  a  small  hound  chiefly 
used  in  hunting  hares.    [Ety.  unknown.] 

BEAK,  b€k,  n.  the  bill  of  a  bird  :  anything 
pointed  or  projecting:  in  the  ancient 
galley,  a  pointed  iron  fastened  to  the 
prow  for  piem^ing  the  enemy's  veinel.— 
acj^BEAgjCD.  [Fr.  free— Celt,  beic,  akin 
tc  Peak,  Pike.] 

BEAKER,  bck'er,  n.  a  large  drinking-bowl 
or  cup.  [Ice.  bikarr  (Soot.  Inekery—how 
L.  bicarium,  ace.  to  IMez  frcHn  Gr.  bikoe ; 
of  Eastern  origin.l 

JEAK-HEAD,  beklied,  n.  an  ornament  re- 
sembling the, head  and  beak  of  a  bird, 
used  as  an  enrichment  of  moldings  in 
Norman  architecture. 

BEAM,  bem,  n.  a  large  and  straight  piece 
of  timber  or  iron  forming  one  of  the 
main  supporte  of  a  building,  ship,  etc.: 
the  part  of  a  balance  from  which  the 
scales  hang:  the  pole  of  a  carriage:  a 
cnrlinder  of  wood  m  a  loom :  a  ra^  of 
limt. — v.t.  to  send  forth  lis^ht :  to  amne. 
[A.S.  beam,'  a  tree,  stock  01  a  tree,  a  ray 
of  light ;  Oer.  bavm^  a  tree ;  Gr.  pkyma^ 
a  growth— ^7iff-,  to  grow.] 

BEAMILY,  bem'i-li,  adv.  in  a  beam^  or 
beaming  manner :  radiantly.  *'  A  bright 
halo,  shining  beamUy.^ — Keats. 

BE.  JBILESS,  b§mles,  ojd^.  without  beams : 
emitting  no  rays  of  light. 

BEAMY, bSmi,  adj.  shining. 

BEAN,  b§n,  n.  the  name  of  several  kinds 
of  pulse  and  their  seeds.  [A.S.  bean; 
Ger.  bohne,  W.  j^o^n,  I*  faba.'] 

BE<AR,  bftr,  v.t.  to  carry  or  support :  to  en- 
ure: to  behave  or  conduct  one's  self: 
to  bring  forth  or  produce. — ^To  bear  a 
HAND,  to  assist:  to  be  active  and  not 
delav.  (Amer.)— t^.i.  to  suffer :  to  be  pa- 
tient :  to  press  (with  on  or  upon) :  to  be 
situated  i—pr.p.  bear'ing ;  pa,t.  bOre  ; 
pa.p.  b6me  (but  the  pa.p.  when  used 
to  mean  <*  brought  fortn'*  is  bom). 
[A.S.  beran;  Goth,  bairan^  L.  fero,  Gr. 
pherO,  Sans,  bhri.]  ^ 

BHAR,  b&r,  n.  a  rough  wild  quadruped, 
with  long  shaggy  hair  and  hooked 
claws:  any  brutal  or  ill-behaved  per- 
son :  (astron.)  the  name  of  two  constel- 
lations, the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear. 
rA.S.  bera;  Ger.  b&r;  L.  fer<i,  a  wild 
beast,  akin  to  Gr.  thSr,  iEol.  phSr.] 

BEARABLE,  bftr'a-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
borne  or  endured. — adv.  Bbab'ablt. 

BEARD,  b§rd,  n.  the  hair  tliat  ^rows  on 
the  chin  and  adjacent  parte :  pnckles  on 
the  ears  of  com :  the  oarb  of  an  arrow : 
the  gills  of  oysters,  eto.— 4?.f.  to  teke  by 
the  beard  :  to  oppose  to  the  face.  J[A.S.; 
W.  barf,  Ger.  oartf  Russ.  boroaa,  L. 
barba,} 

BEARDED,  berd'ed,  adf.  having  a  beard: 
pricklv :  barbed.--€Mi{;.  Beabdxbsb. 

BE  AREfe,  bSr^er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
bears,  esp.  one  who  assiste  in  carrying  a 
body  to  the  grave:  a  carrier  or  mes- 
senger. 

BEAR-GARDEN,  bfii^-gftr-dn,  n.  an  inclos- 
ure  where  bears  are  kept :  a  rude  turbu- 
lent assembly. 

BEARING,  bfir'ing,  n.  behavior :  Mtuation 
of  one  object  with  r^fard  to  another: 
relation. 

BEARISH,  b&r'ish,  acfj.  like  a  bear. 

BEAR'S-SKIN,  bS.rz'-skin,  n.  the  skin  of  a 
bear :  a  shaggy  wooU^i  doth  for  over- 
ooate. 

BEARr-WARD,  b&<-wawrd,  n.  a  warden  or 
keeper  of  bears. 
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BEAST,  best,  n.  an  irrational  animal  as  op- 
posed to  man :  a  four-footed  animal :  a 
brutal  person.  [O.  Fr.  beate^  Fr.  b^^e— L. 
hestia,] 

BKASTINGS,  bSst'in^.  Same  as  BiBsnxQB. 

BLASTLT,  best'li,  ac(/.  like  a  beast  in  ac- 
tions or  behavior :  coarse  :  obscene. — n. 

BEAT,  bet,  v.t,  to  tiHke  repeatedly:  to 
break  or  bruiae :  tO  strike,  as  bushes,  in 
order  to  rouse  game :  to  thrash :  to  over- 
come. — v,i,  to  ffive  strokes  repeatedly : 
to  throb :  to  daSn*  as  a  flood  or  storm  :— 
pr.p,  beat'ing ;  pa.t,  beat ;  pa.^.  beat'en. 
— ti.  a  stroke :  a  stroke  recurrmg  at  in- 
tervals, or  its  sound,  as  of  a  watch  or 
the  pulse :  a  round  or  course :  a  place  of 
resort.  —  udj,  wearv  :  fitigued.  rA.S. 
beatan,  from  root  oat,  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  a  sharp  blow;  hence  Bat, 
Butt.] 

BEATEN,  bet'n,  ac(j.  made  smooth  or  hard 
by  beatine  or  treading :  worn  by  uge. 

BEATEEt,  Defer,  n,  one  that  beats  or 
strikes:  a  crushing  instrument. 

BEATIFIC,  -AL,  be-a-tif  ik.  -al,  a€{;.  mak- 
ing  supremely  happy. 

BEATIFICATION,  be-at-i-fik-&'shun»  n.  act 
of  beatifying :  (J^  0.  Church)  a  declara- 
tion by  the  pope  that  a  person  is  blessed 
in  heaven. 

BEATIFY,  be^f  i-C,  v.*.,  to  make  blessed  or 
happy :  to  bless  with  eternal  happiness 
in  neavea.  [L.  beatus,  blessed,  ana  /octo, 
to  make.] 

BEATING,  bet'ing,  n.  the  act  of  striking : 
chastisement  by  blows:  regular  pulsa- 
tion or  throbbing. 

BEATITUDE,  b6-at'i-tfld,  n.  heavenly  hap- 
piness, or  happiness  of  the  highest  kind : 
— j3^  sayings  of  Christ  in  Matt,  v.,  de- 
claring the  possessors  of  certain  virtues 
to  be  blessed.  [L.  beatUudo ---beatua, 
blessed.] 

BEA(7,  b5,  n.»  a  fine,  gay  man,  fond  of 
dress :  a  lover  :~-pl,  Beattx,  b5z.— /ewi. 
Belle.  [Fr.  beau,  bel — ^L.  beUua,  line, 
gay,  a  contr.  of  benvhiSf  dim.  of  benus, 
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BEAU-IDEAL,  b5-Td-e'al,  n.,  ideal  exceU 
lence,  or  an  imaginary  standard  of  per- 
fection. 

BEAUJOLAIS,  b5-zh5-lft,  n.  a  variety  of 
light  red  Burgundy  wine. 

BEAU-MONDE,  b5-mongd',  n,  the  gay  or 
fashionable  world.  [Fr.  beau,  gay,  and 
monde,  world.] 

BEAUTEOUS,  bCl'te-us,  adi.  full  of  beauty: 
fair:  handsome.— <zdt;.  Beaxt'teously. — 
n.  Beau^tbousnesb. 

BEAUTIFIER,  bQ'ti-fT-er.  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  beautifies  or  makes  beautiful. 

BEAUTIFUL,  bii'ti-fool,  (m(;.  fair :  beaute- 
ous :  applied  by  uneducated  people  both 
in  England  and,  che  United  States  to 
anything  pleasing  or  good,  indiscrimi- 
nately^—oav.  Beau'tefully. 

BEAUTIFY,  bQ'ti-ft,  v.t  to  make  beautiful: 
to  g^ace :  to  adorn. — v,i,  to  become  beau- 
tiful, or  more  beautiful.  (Beauty,  and 
L.  fado,  to  make.] 

BEAUTY,  ba'ti,  n.  a  pleasing  assemblage 
of  qualities  in  a  person  or  object :  a  par- 
ticular gprace  or  excellence:  a  beautiful 
person.    [Fr.  beauts,  from  beau,] 

BEAUTY-SLEEP,  ba'ti^Cp,  n.  the  sleep 
taken  before  midnight,  and  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  most  refreshing  portion  of 
the  night's  repose.  "A  medical  man, 
who  may  be  called  up  at  any  moment, 
must  make  sure  of  ms  beauty-^ieep.** — 
Kingaley. 

BEAUTY^POT,  ba'ti-spot,  n.  a  spot  or 
patchput  on  the  face  to  heighten  biBauty. 

BEAVER,  beVer,  n.  an  amphibious  quad- 
ruped valuable  for  its  fur :  the  fur  of  the 
beaver :  a  hat  made  ol  the  beaver's  fur : 


a  hat.     [A.S.  befer;  Dan.  baever,  €ter. 

biber,  Gael,  bedbnar,  L.  fiber,] 
BEAVER,  bev'er,  n.  that  part  of  a  helmet 

which  covers  the  face.    [So  called  from 

a  fancied  likeness  to  a  child's  bib,  Fr. 

baviire^  from  bave,  slaver.] 
BEBLOTCH,  be-bloch',  v.t.  to  cover  with 

blots  or  blotches,  as  of  ink.    Southey, 
BEBOOTED,  be-bot'ed,  p,  and  adj,  an  em- 

ghatic  form  of  Booted.  "  Couriers  .  .  • 
estrapped  and  b^bootedJ" — Carlyle, 

BECALM,  be-kam',  v.t.  to  make  calm,  still, 
or  quiet. 

BECAME,  be-kfim',  pa.t.  of  Become. 

BECAUSE,  be-kaw^,  coni,  for  the  reason 
that :  on  account  of :  for.  [A.S.  be,  by, 
and  Cause.] 

BECK,  bek,  n.  a  brook.  (Ice.  bekkr ;  Qer, 
bach.] 

BECK,  bek,  n.  a  sign  with  the  finger  or 
head :  a  nod. — v.t.  to  ma&e  such  a  sign« 
[A  contr.  of  Beckon.] 

BECKON,  bek'n,  v.t.  to  nod  or  make  a 
sign  to.  [A.S.  beaxmian — beacen,  a  sign. 
See  Beacon.] 

BECLOUD,  be-klowd',  v.t.  to  obscure  by 
clouds. 

BECOME,  be-kum',  v.t.  to  pass  from  one 
state  to  another :  to  come  to  be :  (foL  by 
of)  to  be  the  fate  or  end  of. — v.t.  to  suit 
or  befit  :—pa.t.  became' ;  pa.p.  become'. 
rA.S.  becuman — ^pfx.  be,  and  Come.] 

BECOMING,  be-kum'ing,  adj.  suitable  to ; 

^graceful.— -adv.  Becom'inoly. 

BECORONET,  b6-ko'r6-net,  v.t.  to  adorn, 
as  with  a  coronet :  to  coronet.    Carlyle, 

BECURSE,  be-kers',  v.t.  to  shower  curses 
on.    C.  Beade. 

BED,  bed,  n.  a  couch  or  place  to  sleep  on : 
a  plot  in  a  garden :  a  place  in  which  any- 
thing rests :  the  channel  of  a  river :  \geol.) 
a  layer  or  stratum. — v.t.  to  place  in  bed : 
to  sow  or  plant :  to  lay  in  layers :— pr.p. 
bedd'ing ;  pa.p.  bedd'ed. — tu.Bed'ohamb'- 
BE,  BEDD'mo.    [A.S.  bed ;  Ice.  bedr,  Ger. 
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BEDAUB,  be-dawb',  v.t.  to  daub  over  or 
smear  with  any  thick  and  dirty  matter. 

BEDCHAIR,  bed'ch&r,  n.  a  cnair  with  a 
movable  back  to  support  a  sick  person  as 
in  bed. 

BEDECK,  be-dek',  v.t.  to  deck  or  orna- 
ment. 

BEDEVIL,  benJeVil,  v.t.  to  throw  into 
disorder  and  confusion,  as  if  by  the 
deml. 

BEDEW,  be-da^  v.t  to  moisten  gently,  as 
with  dew, 

BEDFELLOW,  bed'fel'S,  n.  a  sharer  of  the 
same  bed. 

BEDIADEM,  be-dfardem,  v.t.  to  crown  or 
adorn  with  a  diadem.    Carlyle. 

BEDIGHT,  benlTt',  adj.  adorned.  [Pfx.  be, 
and  DiGHT.] 

BEDIM,  be-dim',  v.t.  to  make  dim  or  dark. 

BEDI2XN,  be-d^/n,  v.t.  to  dress  gaudily. 

BEDIZENMENT,  be-diz'n-ment,  n.  the  act 
of  bedizening:  the  state  of  being  be- 
dizened: that  which  bedizens.  <*The 
bedizenment  of  the  great  spirit's  sanctu- 
ary with  skulls."  —  Kingstey.  "Strong 
Dames  of  the  Market  .  .  .  with  oak- 
branches,  tricolor  bedizenment.*'  —  Car- 
Me. 

Bedlam,  bedlam,  n.  an  asylum  for  luna- 
tics :  a  madhouse :  a  place  of  uproar. — 
ad^.  fit  for  a  madhouse.  [Corrupted  from 
Bethlehem,  the  name  of  a  monastery  in 
London,  afterwards  converted  hito  a 
madhouse] 

BEDLAMITE,  bedlam-It,  n.  a  madman. 

BEaDOUTN,  bed'oo-in,  n.  the  name  given 
to  those  Arabs  who  live  in  tents  and 
lead  a  nomadic  life.  [Fr. — Ar.  badawiy, 
dwellers  in  the  desert.  J 

BEDRENCH,  be-drensh',  v.t  to  drench  or 
wet  thoroughly. 


BEDRID,  -^DEN,  bed'rid,  -dn,  ac^f.  confined 
to  bed  by  age  or  sickness. 

BEDROOM,  bed'r55m,  n.  a  room  in  which 
there  is  a  bed:  a  sleeping  apartment 

BEDSTEAD,  bed'sted,  n.  a  frame  for  sup- 
porting* a  bed. 

BEDTICK,  bed'tik,  n.  the  tick  or  cover  in 
which  feathers,  etc.,  are  put  for  bedding. 

BEE,    be,    n.  a   four-winged  insect   that 
makes  honey.  —  n.  Bee-line,  the  most 
direct  road  from  one  point  to  another,  t 
like  the   honey-laden   bee's  way  home 
to  the  hive.    [A.S.  beo ;  Ger.  biene.] 

BEE,  be,  n.  an  assemblage  of  people, 
generally  neighbors,  to  umte  their  labors 
For  the  benefit  of  one  individual  or 
family.  At  such  meetings  dancing  and 
much  merriment  are  usuallv  introduced 
at  the  breaking  up.    (Amer.) 

BEECH,  bech,  n.  a  common  forest  tree 
with  smooth,  silvery-looking  bark,  and 
producing  nuts,  once  eaten  by  man,  now 
only  by  pigs. — adj.  Beech'en.  JTA-S.  bece, 
boc;  wT.ouche,  Lat.  fa^gue,  Qr.  phSgos 
— ^from  root  of  phagd,  to  eat.] 

BEE-EATER,  be'-et'er,  n.  a  bird  allied  to 
the  king-fisher,  which  feeds  on  bees. 

BEEF,  bd,  n.  the  flesh  of  an  ox  or  cow  :— 
pi.  Beeves,  used  in  orig.  sense,  oxen.— 
GK^*.  consisting  of  beef.  [Fr.  basuf.  It 
bove — L.  bo8,oovi8;  cf.  Cfr.  bous,  GaeL 
bo,  Sans,  go,  A.S.  cu.] 

BEEF-EATER,  bef -et'er,  n.  a  popular  name 
for  a  yeoman  of  the  sovereign's  giumL 
also  of  the  warders  of  the  Tower  a.* 
London.  FThe  obvious  ety.  is  the  ri^t 
one,  there  being  no  such  form  as  buffetter, 
as  often  stated.  Cf.  A.S.  fUdf-aeta,  lit. 
"  loaf-eater,**  a  menial  servant.] 

BEEFSTEAK,  bef  stftk,  n.  a  steaik  or  slice 
of  beef  for  broiling. 

BEEF-WITTED,  b6f -wit'ed,  ac{;.  duU  or 
heavy  in  wits :  stupid. 

BEEHIVE,  be'hiv,  n.  a  case  for  bees  to 
live  in. 

BEE-LINE,  be'-llh,  n.  a  direct  or  straight 
line — ^as  the  bee  flies  home  to  the  hive. 
(Amer.J 

BEEN,  bin,  pa.p.  of  Be. 

BEE-NETTLE,  be'-net-l,  n.  a  species  of 
hemp-nettle ;  Oaleopsist  veraicotor. 

BEER,  her,  n.  a  liquor  made  bv  fermenta- 
tion from  malted  barley  and  hops.  rA.8. 
beor ;  Fr.  bi^re,  Ger,  bier;  prob.  from 
root  of  Ferment.] 

BEERY,  ber'i,  adj.  of  or  affected  by  beer. 

BEESTINGS,  best'ingz.    See  Biestinos. 

BEESWAX,  bez'waks,  n.  the  wax  collected 
by  bees,  and  used  by  them  in  construct- 
ing their  ceUs. 

BEET,  bet,  n.  a  plant  with  a  carrot-shaped 
root,  eaten  as  food,  from  which  sugar  is 
extracted.  [A.S.  bete,  Ger.  beete,  Fr.  bette 
— ^L.  beta.] 

BEET,  bet,  v.t  to  mend,  as  a  fire,  by  add- 
ing fuel :  to  bete :  hence,  to  rouse :  to 
encourage.  [Old  English  and  Scotch. 
See  Bete.] 

It  heats  me,  it  beeU  me. 

And  sets  me  a*  on  tiaxae.~~Bwm$. 

BEETLE,  be'tU  n.  an  insect  with  hard 
cases  for  its  wings.  [A.S.  hitelr^biian, 
to  bite.] 

BEETLE,  be'tl,  n.  a  heavjr  wooden  mallei 
used  to  beat  with. — v.t.  to  Jut  or  hang 
out  like  the  head  of  a  beetle  or  mallet 
rA.S.  bitl,  bytel,  a  mallet — beatan,  to 
beat.T^  

BEETIfi-BROWED,  be'tl-browd,  adj. 
with  overhanging'  or  prominent  brow. 

BEETROOT,  berrOOt,  n.  the  root  of  the 
beet  plant. 

BEEVES,  bev£,  n.pl  cattle,  oxen.  [See 
Beef.I 

BEFALL,  be-fawF,  v.t  to  fall  upon  or  hap- 
pen to :  to  betide.— ^.i.  to  happen  or 
come  to  pass  i^-pr.p.  befiUl'io^ ;  pa.t  be 
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fell';  pa.p.  befaU'en.  [A.S.  hefedOan* 
See  Fajuu] 

BEFETTER,  b§-fet'er,  v.t  to  confine  with 
fetters:  hence,  to  deprive  of  freedom. 
"  Tongue-tied,  btfettered,  heavy-laden 
nations." — Carlyle. 

BEFIT,  be-flf ,  v.t  to  fit,  or  be  suitable  to : 
—pr,p.  befltt'ing- ;  pa.p,  befltt'ed.  [Pfcc 
he,  and  Fir.] 

(iCFOOL,  be-foor,  t;.^.  to  make  a  fool  of, 
or  deceive. 

BEFORE,  be-fOr',  j>rcp.  at  the  fore  part,  or 
in  front  of :  in  presence  or  sight  of :  pre- 
vious to :  in  preference  to :  superior  to. 
—adv.  in  front :  sooner  than :  nitherto. 
rA.S.  hejoran.    See  Fore.] 

BEFOREHAND,  be-f5r'hand,  adv,  before 
the  time :  by  way  of  preparation. 

BEFOUL,  b6-foul',  v.t  to  dirty :  to  soil :  to 
tarnish.  "  Lawyers  can  live  without  5e- 
fouling  each  other's  names." — TroU(^. 

BEFRlmD,  be-frend\  v.t.  to  act  as  a 
friend  to :  to  favor. 

BEFRILL,  be-fril',  v.t  to  furnish  or  deck 
with  a  frill  or  frills.  « *  The  vicar's  white- 
haired  mother,  be/rilZed  .  .  .  withdainly 
cleanliness." — Oeorge  Eliot 

BEFEOZZ,  b^friz'.  v.t  to  curl  the  hair  of : 
to  frizz.  **Befrizzed  and  bepowdored 
courtiers.** — Contemp.  Hev. 

BEFUDDLE,  bS-fudl,  v.t  to  stupefy  or 
muddle  with  liquor :  to  make  stupidly 
drunk. 

BEG,  hegf  vAm  to  ask  alms  or  charity :  to 
live  by  asking  alms. — v.t  to  ask  earnest- 
ly :  to  beseech :  to  take  for  granted : — 
pr.p.  b^g'ing;  P<y>.  begged'.  [A.S. 
oed-€o4an^  contr.  oecmaH,  oeggeny  a  fre- 
quentative, to  ask  often,  from  oiddan^  to 
ask.    See  Bead,  Bm.] 

BEQET,  be-get',  v.t  to  be  the  father  of : 
to  produce  or  cause :  to  generate :  to  pro- 
duce as  an  efifect,  to  cause  :—pr.p.  begett- 
ing; pa.t  begat',  b^of ;  pa.jp.  begot', 
bc^tt'en.  rA.S.  begn'ran,  to  acquire.  See 
Get.] 

BEGETTER,  be^gef  er,  n^  one  who  begets : 
a  father. 

BEGGAR,  beg'ar,  n.  one  who  hem :  one 
who  lives  by  begging.— t7.t.  to  reduce  to 
b^gary :  to  ex&ust. 

BEGKiARLT,  beg'ar-ll,  ae{/.  poor:  mean: 
contemptible. — adv*  meanly. — n.  Bbgo'- 

ARUNBSS. 

BEGGARY,  beg'ar-i,  n.  extreme  poverty. 

BEGIFT,  bS-giBi',  v.t  to  confer  gifts  on : 
to  load  with  presents.    Carlyle* 

BEGIN,  be-gin ,  v.t.  to  take  rise :  to  enter 
on  something  new :  to  commence.— v.  f. 
to  enter  on :  to  conunence  i-~pr.p,  be* 
einnlng;  pa.t  began';  pa.v.  begun'. 
[A.S.  Mginnan  (also  onffinnan)t  from  be, 
and  fl[tnnff^f  to  b^n.] 

BEGINNER,  be-^^'er,  n.  one  who  begins ; 
one  who  is  beginning  to  leam  or  practice 
anything. 

BEGlNNmO,  be«in'hig,  n.  origin  or  com 
mencement:  nmiments. 

BEGIRD,  be-gerd',  v.t  to  gird  or  bind  with 
a  girdle :  to  surround  or  encompass : — 
pa.t  be^rf,  begird'ed;  pa.p*  oegirf. 
TSee  Gird.] 

BEGIRDLB,  b&«er^dl«  v,t  to  surround  or 
encircle,  as  with  a  girdle.  *'  Like  a  ring 
of  iron  they  .  •  •  heairdle  her  from 
shore  to  shore."— CaWyle. 

BEGIRT,  be-gerf ,  v.t  Same  as  Bbgibd  : 
also  pa.t  and  r)a.p.  of  Bbqibd. 

BEGLARE,  b§-gUU<,  v.t  to  glare  at  or  on. 
(A  humorous  coinage.}  "  So  that  a  by- 
stander without  beholding  Mrs.  Wilfer 
at  aU  must  have  known  at  whom  she 
was  glaring  by  seeing  her  refracted  fh>m 
the  countenance  of  the  beglared  one.**— 

BEGONE,  be-gon',  v/U.  (Jit.)  be  gone.    In 
WoKBBQOMB,  we  have  the  pa.p.  of  A.S. 
O 


hegan^  to  go  round,  to  beset— beset  with 
woe.  

BEGOT,  be-got',  BBOOTTEN,  be-got'n, 
pcL'P*  of  Bbobt.  [deeply. 

BEGRIME,  be-gilm',  v.t  to  grime  or  soil 

BEGROAN,  b6-gr5n%  v.t  to  receive  with 
groans :  to  assail  with  groans,  as  a  mark 
of  disapprobation.  "  Patriot  Brissot,  be- 
shoutea  tliis  day  bv  the  patriot  galleries, 
shall  find  himself  oegroaned  by  them,  on 
account  of  his  Hmited  patriotism.*' — 
Carlyle, 

BEQUILE,  be-gll',  v.t  to  cheat  or  deceive : 
to  cause  to  pass  unnoticed  what  may  be 
attended   with  tedimn   or   pain. — adv. 

BBGXTIL'lNaLY.— 7M.    BEOUIUrMENTy   BB- 

auiL'ER.    [See  GxnLE.1 

BEGUM,  be'&um,  n.  a  Hindu  princess  or 
lady  of  rank. 

BEGUN,  be-gun',  pa.Jp.  of  Bboik. 

BEHALF,  be-h&r,  n.  favor  or  benefit : 
sake,  account :  part.  [A.S.  heaXf^  half, 
part ;  en  heaXfe^  on  the  sideLof.l 

Behave,  be-hav',  v.t  (with  wXj)  to  bear 
or  carry,  to  conduct. — v.i.  to  conduct 
one's  self:  to  act.  This  word,  when 
used  intransitively  and  reflexively,  has 
sometimes,  in  colloquial  language,  a 
good  sense,  having  the  force  of  to  be- 
have well,  to  conduct  one's  self  weU,  the 
modifying  adverb  being  implied ;  as,  the 
bov  will  get  his  holidays  it  he  beTiaves  ; 
hekave  yourselves  and  you  will  be  duly 
rewarded.  [A.S.  hehjoman^  to  restrain, 
from  tvdkAHm^  to  have,  to  use.] 

BEHAVIOR,  be-hav'yur,  n.  conduct: 
manners  or  deportment. 

BEHEAD,  be-hed',  v.t  to  cut  off  the  head. 

BEHEADING,  be-hed'ing,  n.  the  act  of 
cutting  off  the  head.  [hold. 

BEHELD,  be-held',  pa.t  and  pa.p,  of  Bb- 

BEHEMOTH,  beOie-moth,  n.  an  animal 
described  in  the  book  of  Job,  prob.  the 
hippopotamus.  In  Milton,  the  elephant. 
[Heb.  "beasts,"  hence  "great  beast,"] 

BEHEST,  be-hesf ,  n.  command :  charge. 
[A.S.  beT^CBS,  vow,  from  be,  and  Tubs, 
command — hatan  ;  Goth,  haitan,  to  call, 
to  name.] 

BEHIND,  be-hind',  prep,  at  the  back  of: 
after  or  coming  after :  inferior  to.— adv. 
at  the  back,  in  the  rear :  backwardjpast. 
[A.S.  hehifidan ;  Ger.  hinten.  See  Hnn>.] 

BEHINDHAND,  be-hlnd'hand,  ac(j.  or  adv. 
being  behind :  tardy,  or  in  arrears. 

BEHITHER,  be-hi^/i'er,  prep,  on  this  side  of. 
"  Two  miles  hehither  Clifden."— JS?yrfyn. 

BEHOLD,  be-h5ld',  i;.^  to  look  upon :  to 
contemplate. — v.i.  to  look :  to  fix  the  at- 
tention i—fKi.t  and  pa.p.  beheld'.— imp. 
or  int.  see  I  lo  I  obs^e  t  [A.S.  Se* 
heaJden^  to  h(^d,  observe — ^pfx.  be,  and 
healdan,  to  hold.] 

BEHOLDEN,  be-hOld'n,  acf/.  bound  in 
gratitude :  oblige^L  [Old  pa.p.  of  Bb- 
HOLD,  in  its  orig.  sense.] 

BEHOLDER,  be-h5ld'er,  n.  one  who  be- 
holds :  an  onlooker. 

BEHOOF,  be-h55f,  n.  benefit:  conven- 
ience.   TSee  Behooyb.] 

BEHOOVE,  be-h65v',  v.t  to  be  ^,  Hght, 
or  necessaf^  for— now  only  used  imper- 
sonally with  it  |^.S.  hehoflan,  to  be  fit, 
to  stand  in  need  of;  connected  with 
Have,  Ger.  hahenf  L.  habeo,  to  have, 
habUiSy  fit,  suitable.] 

BEIGE,  bfi^,  n.  a  hght  woollen  fabric, 
made  of  wool  of  the  natural  color,  that 
is,  neither  dyed  nor  bleached.    [Fr.] 

BEING,  bS'ing,  n.  existence :  any  person  or 
thing  existing.    [From  the  pr.p.  of  Be.] 

BEJUOO,  bfirhd'ka,  n.  a  slender,  reed-Uke, 
twining  plant  of  Central  America. 
[Amencan  Spanish.] 

The  8drpent-like  bttfuoo  winds  his  sptral  fold  on  fold 
Round  Qie  taU  and  Btately  cetba  tUI  it  withers  in  his 
hold.  —Whmier. 


BELABOR,  be-I&Oiur,  v.t  to  beat  soundly. 
BELATED,  be-lftf  ed,  aefj.  made  too  late : 

benighted. 
BELAY,  be-lft',  v.t  to  fasten  a  rope  by 

winding  it  round  a  pin.    [Dut.  be4e0gen, 

cog.  with  Lay,  v.] 
BELCH,  belsh,  v.t  to   throw  out  wind 

from  the  stomach:  to  eject  violently. 

— n.  eructation.    rA.S.  beo^oon,  an  imi 

tation  of  the  sounoj 
BELDAM,  BELDAME,  bel'dam,  n.  an  old 

woman,  esp.  an  ugly  one.    [Fr.  beZ,  fair 

(see  BEOJiB),  and  Dahe,  orig.  fair  dame, 

used  ironicallv  1 
BELEAGUER,  be-leg'er,  v.t  to  lay  sieere 

to.    [put.  belegereUf  to  besiege ;  conn. 

with  Belay.] 
BELFRT,  berfri,  n.  the  part  of  a  steeple 

or  tower  in  which  bells  are  hung.   [Ong. 

and  properly,  a  watch-tower,  ttotn  O.  fr. 

berfroi,  O.  Ger.  hercfrit-^.  Ger.  fridf  a 

tower,  bergaut  to  protect.] 
BELIE,  be-ir,  v.t  to  give  the  lie  to :  to 

speak  falsely  of ;  to  counterfeit  :—pr.p. 

w^yingf  pa,p.  belied'.    [A.S.   be,  and 

Ll£] 
BELIEF,  be-lef ,  n.  persuasion  of  the  truth 

of ^  anvthing :  faitn :  the  opinion  or  doo- 

tfine  beliAVfid 

BELIEVABLE,*  be-leVa-bl,  ac^j.  that  may 
be  believed. 

BELIEVE,  be-lev'p  v.t  to  regard  as  true : 
to  trust  in. — t^.t.  to  be  firmly  persuaded 
of  anything :  to  exercise  f aiui :  to  think 
or  suppose. — adv.  Beuev'ikqly.  [With 
prefix  be-  for  flpe-,  from  A.S.  aelyfan.  For 
rdot  of  lyfan,  see  Leave,  n.j 

BELIEVER,  be-lev'er,  n.  one  who  believes : 
a  professor  of  Christianity. 

BELIKk,  be-lik',  adv.  probably  :  perhaps. 
rA.S.  pfx.  he,  and  Leo:  J 

BfiLL,  Del,  n.  a  hollow  vessel  of  metal 
with  a  tongue  or  clapper  inside,  which 
rings  when  moved:  anvthing  bell- 
shaped. — ^Beab  the  BELii,  to  be  first  or 
superior,  in  allusion  to  the  bell-wether 
of  a  fiock,  or  to  the  leading  horse  of  a 
team  wearing  bells  on  his  collar.  [A.S. 
beUa,  a  bell-nbeZ^an,  to  sound  loudly.] 

BELLADONNA,  bel-ardon'a,  n.  the  plant 
Deadly  Nightshade,  used  in  small  doses 
as  a  medicine.  [It.  beUa-donnaf  fair 
ladv,  from  its  use  as  a  cosmetic] 

BELlE,  bel,  n.,  afliie  or  handsome  young 
ladAf :  a  beauty.    [Fr.,  fem.  of  Beau.] 

BELLES-LETTRES,  bel4et'r,  n.  the  de- 
partment of  literature,  such  as  poetry 
and  romance,  of  which  the  chief  aim  is 
to  please  b^  its  beauty.  [Fr.  heUe,  fine,  let- 
tresy  learmng — lettre,  L.  litera,  a  letter.] 

BELLETRISllC,  bel-let-ris'tik,  addf.  per- 
taining or  relating  to  belles-lettres. 

BELL-HANGER,  bel'-hang'er,  ra.  one  who 
hangs  or  puts  up  bells. 

BELlICOSE,  befik-ds,  ad^'.  contentious. 
PL.  heUicosua^^bdlum.  war.] 

BEUJED,  bel'id,  acdj.  swelled  out,  or 
prominent,  like  the  belly — used  gener* 
ally  in  composition. 

BEIJlIGEREInT,  beM'jer-ent,  ad^.y  carry- 
ing  on  war. — n.  a  nation  engaged  m 
¥rar.  [L.  heUigero,  to  carry  on  waj>— 
heUum,  war,  gero^  to  carry.  See  DUEL» 
Jbst.1 

BELLMAN,  bel'man,  n.  a  town-crier,  who 
rings  a  bell  when  giving  notice  of  any* 
thing. 

BELL-MARE,  bel'^nfir,  n.  a  mare  chosei 
to  lead  a  drove  of  mules  in  the  South^ 
west.    (Amer.) 

BELLOW,  bel'O,  v.i.  to  low:  to  make  t 
loud  resounding  noiseb— n.  a  roaring 
[From  root  of  Sell.] 

BELLOWS,  bel'5z  or  bel'us,  n.  an  tnstni- 
ment  to  blow  with.  rA.8.  hodig,  a  bag ; 
Gael,  balg;  conn,  with  Beii^y,  Bag.] 

BELL-PUNCH,    bel'-punsh,    n.    a   small 
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punch  fitted  to  the  jaws  of  a  pincers- 
sbaped  iastriinient,  eombiiied  with  a 
little  bell  which  sounds  when  the  punch 
naaJfies  a  perforation.  Such  punches  are 
senerallj  used  to  cajacel  tickets^  as  in 
tramway  cars,  etc.,  as  a  check  on  the 
conductors,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  indi- 
cating to  the  passenger  that  his  ticket 
has  been  properly  punched,  and  that  the 
blank  cut  has  passed  into  a  receptacle  in 
the  instrument  from  which  the  blanks 
are  taken  and  counted  bv  an  official  of 
the  eompaoy.  Other  forms  of  bell- 
punches  are  in  use,  as  a  combined  tell- 
tale and  beJl,  the  ringing  of  which  indi- 
cates to  an  official  at  some  distance  that 
the  Instrument  has  been  duly  pressed. 

BKLL-SHAPED,  beK-sh&pt,  o^/.  shaped 
like  a  bell* 

BEIX-WBTHBR,  bd'-we^/i'er,  n.  a  wether 
or  sheep,  which  leads  the  flocks  with  a 
bell  on  nis  neck* 

BFJJiY,  bel'U  7K  the  part  of  ih»  body  be> 
tween  the  breast  and  the  thighs. — v.t,  to 
sweU  out  s  to  fill,— <^.t.  to  swell  ^— pr.p. 
bell'ying ;  pa.p.  bell'led.  [From  root  of 
Bacu 

HBLLY-BAND,  bel'i-bsnd,  n.  a  band  that 
^oes  round  the  beUy  of  a  horaa  to  seeore 
uie  saddle. 

BELXiYFUL,  bel'i-fool,  n.  as  muoh  as  fills 
the  belly,  a  soffioiencjr, 

BEIiONQ,  be^long',  v.t.  to  be  one's  prop- 
erty :  to  be  a  rart :  to  pertain :  to  nave 
residence.  |  A.8.  {aiHriany  to  long  after ; 
d,  Diat,  bdangeru] 

BEIONGINO,  be-loBg^ing,  n.  that  which 
belonea  to  one--«ised  general]^  in  the 
plural. 

BELOVED,  be-luyd',  acf/.  much  loved: 
very  dear. 

BELOW,  he4&f  prep,  beneath  in  place  or 
rank  :  not  worthy  of. — adv,  in  a  lower 
place :  (ftg.)  on  earth  or  in  helL  as  op- 
posed to  heaven.    [Be,  and  Low.j 

B£LT,  belt,  n,  a  ffircue  or  band :  (geog.)  a 
strait.— ^.i(.  to  surround  with  a  belt :  to 
encircle.— ac|^*.  Bu/r'SD.  [A.S.  belt ;  lee. 
Mth  Oae).  bolt,  L.  Ixitteus,  a  belt.l 

BELVEDEBE,  bel've-der,  n.  {in  Italy)  a 
pavilion  or  look-out  on  the  top  of  a  b«uld- 
lag.  [It. — hello,  beautiful,  vedere^  to  see 
— L.  oelhts  and  videre.) 

BEBC^T,  bd-met',  v.t  to  meet. 

Dur  very  loving  siater,  well  Immet-Shak, 

BBMITRE,  bi&-mrter,  v.t  to  adoni  with  a 
ju/Vre.    Carlple, 

BEMOAN,  b&*mda%  «./.  to  moan  at:  to 
laaaent. 

BEMOUTH,  bd-moui^',  v.t.  to  utter  with 
an  affected,  big,  swelling  voice :  to 
mouth.  *  *■  In  WXtowc  blank  bemouthed.^ 
"Southey, 

BEMURMuB.  be-min<m«ff,  v.t  1,  to  mixr- 
mnr  rotmd.  '*  Bemurmured  now  by  the 
hoarse-fiowing  Danube."— CoHtf^  ^  to 
greet  witti  murmurs,  as  of  discontent  or 
the  like.  '*  So  fiare  the  eloquent  of  SVance, 
hemurmur&i,  beshonted."-— CorZjffe. 

BBMUZZLE,  b&»mazl,  v,t,  to  pot  a  muasle 
on :  to  muzda.    Ccurlyle, 

BBNCH,  b^irii,  7k  a  long  seat  or  form :  a 
meohaidc's  work-table :  a  judge's  seat : 
the  body  or  assembly^  of  judges. — v.t  to 
t^aoe  on  or  furnish  with  benches,  [A.S. 
imnc;  oog.  with  Qer,  bank,  and  conn, 
with  E.  £lNK,  a  ridge  of  earth.] 

BBNOHEB,  bensh'er,  fk  a  senior  m^nber 
of  an  ittn  of  court. 

BEND,  bend,  v.t  to  curve  or  bow :  make 
crooked:  to  turn  or  incttne:  to  subdue. 
— tf.i.  to  be  crooked  or  curved :  to  lean  : 
to  bow  in  submissloa  i—pa.p*  bend'ed  or 
bMit.*«4t.  a  curve  or  crook.  [A.S«  ben^- 
daih  to  bend,  from  BAia>,  a  striiu^;  a 
bow  was  **  b«iit  '*  by  tii^tening  the  band 
or  string,] 


BENE,  b§n,  n.  a  prayer:  a  request:  an 
entreaty.  Wordsworth.  (ProvmciaJ  En- 
glish.)jTA.S.  bSn,  a  prayer.] 

BENEATH,  be-neth',  prep,  under,  or  lower 
in  place :  unbecoming. — adv.  in  a  lower 
place:  below.  [A.S.  pfx.  be,  and  neo- 
tkdn,  beneath.    Bee  Nsthsr.] 

B£NEDI€K,  ben'e-dik,  BENEDICT,  ben'e- 
dikt,  n.  a  newly^married  man:  also,  a 
bachelor.  [From  Benedick,  a  character  in 
Shakespeare's  Mudi  Ado  About  Nothing, 
who  begins  as  a  confirmed  bachelor  and 
ends  by  marrying  Beatrice.] 

BENEDICTINE,  benre-dikt'in,  n.  one  of  an 
order  of  monks  named  after  St.  Benedict, 
called  also  Black  Friars  from  the  cidor  of 
their  dress 

BENEDZCnON,  ben-e-dik'shun,  n.  a  bles»- 
ing:  the  solemn  act  of  imploring  the 
blessing  of  €kMi.  [L.  benecketia-'bene^ 
well,  duso,  dtettan,  to  say.] 

BENEDICTC»tY,  bea-e^ikt'or-i,  adj.  de- 
claring a  benediction :  expressing  wishes 
forgood^^ 

BENEFACTION,  ben-e-faVshua,  n.  the 
act  of  doing  good :  a  good  deed  do«»e  or 
benefit  conferred.    [L.  benrfacHo.    See 

BENBFACTOB,  ben-e-f^c'tor,  n.  one  who 
confers  a  benefit.— /eitk  Benbvao'tbbss. 

BENEFICE,  benVfls,  n.  an  ecclesiastical 
living.  [Fr. — ^L.  ben^fionun^  a  kindness — 
bendraeere,  to  benefit— dene,  well,  faeio, 
to  do.  In  Low  Lb  ben^cium  meant  a 
gift  of  an  estate.] 

BENEFICED,  benVfist,  cu^  having  a 
bs  neflce 

BENEFldsNCE,  be-nef i-sens,  n.  active 
goodness:  kindness:  charity. 

BENEFICENT,  be-nefi-sent,  adj.,  doing 
good:   kind:   charitable.— adv.  Buffiur. 

ICBNTLT. 

BENEFICIAL,  ben^fish'al,  adj.,  doing 
good :  usefnl :  advantageous. — adv.  Baansr 

HC^IALLY. 

BENEFIdABY,  benre-flshl-ar-i,  n.  one 
who  holds  a  benefice  or  receives  a  benefit. 
— adi^  holding  in  gift. 

BENEFIT,  ben'e-fit,  n.  a  favor :  advantage : 
a  performance  at  a  theatre,  the  proceeds 
of  which  go  to  one  of  the  company. — 
v,t  to  do  good  to. — v.i.  to  gain  advan- 
tage >—pr.p,  ben'efiting ;  pa.p.  ben'e- 
fited.    [Fr.  bten/otit— L.  benefactum,'] 

BENEVOLENCE,  boNnev'ol-ens,  «.,  good- 
vnU :  disposition  to  do  good :  an  act  of 
kindness:  (E.  Hiet.)  a  species  of  tax 
arbitrarily  levied  by  the  sovereign,  and 
represented  by  him  aa  a  gratuity.  [L. 
bmevolentjar-^iene,  well,  vmo,  to  wishJ 

BENEVOLENT,  be-nev'ol-ent,  adj.f  well- 
toishma:  di^xMed  to  do  good.— adv. 
Benev^olently. 

BENaAJL-LIOHT,  ben-gawF-Ut,  n.  aspecies 
of  trework  producing  a  very  vivid  blue 
light,  much  used  for  signals  bv  ships. 

HBNIQBTED,  be-nlt'ed,  ac{;.  overtaken  bv 
night :  involved  in  darkness :  ignorant. 
[Jw,  and  NiOBT.] 

BENIGN,  ben-In',  oc^'.  favorable :  gracious : 
kindly.  [O.  Fr.  berugn&^Jj.  benignn»^ 
benigenMa^  well-bom,  of  gentle  nature — 
benuBf  bonus,  good,  and  gen,  root  of 
aigno,  to  produce.] 

BEmGNANT,  ben-ig'naat,  adH.  kind :  gra- 
cious.— adv.  Benio'naktly.  [L.  bmig- 
fwe.] 

BENIGNITT,  ben-ig'nit-i,  n.  goodness  of 
disposition:  kindness:  graciousness. 

BENIGNLY,  benhinOi,  adv.  kindly:  gra^ 
ciously. 

BENIBON,  ben'i^zn,  n.,  benediiation,  bless- 
ing.  [O.  Fr.  beneigonr^lM  benedieHo. 
See  BsNEDionoN.] 

BENJAMIN,  ben'ia-min,  n.  a  kind  of  top- 
coat or  overcoat  worn  by  men, 

BENT,  bent,pa,t  and  pa.p,  of  Bbmd. 


BENT,  bent,  ».  leaaing  or  biaa :  fixed  ten- 
dency  or  set  of  the  mind.    [Froni  BsmdJ 

BENT,  bent,  n.  a  coarse  gross.  [ASk 
beonet.] 

MINTHAMTSM,  ben'thamrian^  n.  that 
doctrine  of  ethics  or  of  social  and  politi- 
cal economy  taught  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
the  sum  ci  which  may  be  thus  stated  :— 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  the  end  of  all  true  moral 
action.  Nature  having  placed  mankind 
under  the  govemment  of  two  sovereign 
mastem,  IPleasure  and  Padn,  it  is  for 
them  aJJone  to  point  out  what  we  ou^ht 
to  do.  This  doctrine  is  the  foundation 
of  Utilitarianism  (which  see). 

BENTHAMITE,  ben'tbam^It,  ru  one  who 
holds  or  favors  the  doctrine  of  Bentham- 
ism. 

BENUMB,  be-num\  v,t  to  make  ntunb  or 
torpid. 

BENZINE,  ben'an,  n.  a  substance  pre- 
pared from  coal-tar  naphtha,  used  in  re- 
moving grease  stains  from  cloth.  [From 
Benzoin.] 

BENZOIN,  ben-a5'in,  n.  a  fragfant,,  me- 
dicinal resin,  obtained  from  uie  Styrax 
beB£oiBv  a  tree  of  Sumatra.    [Of  Arab. 

orig.] 
BEPOmMEL,  be-pum'mel,  v.t  to  pommel 

or  beat  soundly :  to  give  a  good  drnb- 

bing  to.    **  B^^ommeued  and  atoned  by 

irreproachable  ladies  of  the  straitest  sect 

of  tne  Pharisees" — Thaekeray. 

BEQUEATH,  be-kwelV,  v.t  to  give  or 
leave  1^  will :  to  hand  do¥m»  as  to  pos- 
terity. [A.S.  be,  and  owethan^  to  say,  to 
teO.    See  QuOT&] 

BEQUEST,  be-kwest',.  n.  something  be- 
queathed or  left  by  will :  a  legaey. 

B&RASCAIh  b&>raa^al»  v.t.  to  cbJI  or  ad- 
dress by  the  opprobrioua  term  roaool. 
J?VgfcK?tg. 

BEREAVE,  be-rdv',  v.t,  to  rob  or  make 
destitute  :--«ajX  ber^ved'  cur  bereff. 
JPfx.  be,  and  Reave.    A.S.  rea/lanJ] 

BEREAVEMENT,  be-reVment,  n.  heavy 
loss,  esp.  of  friends  by  death. 

BEREFT,  be-rsft',  pa.p.  of  Bebeate. 

BESStBAMOTy  ber'ga.mot*  n.  a  fragrant  oil 
obtained    from    the    Bemunot    pear. 

SFrom  Bergamo,  a  town  of  Lombardy  is 
taly.] 

BERIBAND,  be-riVand,  BERIBBON,  be- 
viWon,  v.t.  to  adorn  or  decdc  with  a  rib^ 
bon  or  ribbons*  ''Nut-brown  maidB 
bedizened  and  bertbanded."  —  Carlyle. 
**  Roi^^ed  andbcrtbixnied.'*— :AfMs  Bumey. 

BERRIED,  ber'id,  adj*  having  benaes. 

BERRY,  ber'i,  m.  any  smaU  juicy  fruit. 
rA.S.  beriffe;  Oer.  beere;  uut.  bemie: 
Goth,  ban ;  Sans.  bkoB,  to  eakj 

BERTH,  berth,  n.  a  ship's  station  at  an- 
chor :  a  room  or  sleeping^aoe  in  a  ship : 
a  situation  or  ^aoe  of  emf^oynoent.  [A 
form  of  BntTHr] 

BERTHAGE,  berth's},  n.  a  charge  made 
on  vessels  occupying  a  berth  ia  a  dock  or 
harbor. 

BEBYL,  ber^il,  n,  a  precious  stone  of  a 
greenish  color.    [Sa  aad  Gr.  b^rylliuk] 

Bl^COUR,  bS-skoiu^,  v.t.  to  scour  over:  to 
overrun.    '' France  too  ia  be«soiired  by  a 
devil's  pack,  the  bejfing  of  which  .  . 
still  sounds  in  the  nund's  ear.'* — Cariyle. 

BESEECH,  be-sech',  vJ.  to  seek  or  ask 
from  urgently :  to  implore  or  entreat  .*— 
pr.p.  beasedi'ing;  pckf.  and  pa.p.  be 
sought  (be^wwt7.^af2v.  BESEaBOH'iNQi#T 
[A.9.  be,  and  «eecm»  to  seek.! 

lEECHINGNESSy  be-sSch'ing-nes,  n. 
the  state  or  quali^  of  beiog  beseeching 
or  earnestly  solicitous:  entreaty.  Qeorgt 
EUot 

BESEEM,  be-sSm',  v.t.  to  be  seemly  or  fit 
for.    [Pfx.  be,  and  Sbeii.] 

BESET,  be-seV,  v.t  to  surround  or  inclose ' 
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to  m^flm  I  to  perplex  I'-pr.p.  beMfcf - 
io^;  P<^'^'  <^d  pa^},  beaet'.  [A.&  bi" 
amcm^  to  aorround.] 

BESETTING-,  be-flet'ing,  ac^'.  confinned: 
habituftl, 

BESHOUT,  be-shout',  vJ.  to  greet  or  re- 
ceive with  shontB.    CarMe, 

BESIDE,  be-ad\  j)rep.j  by  the  side  of :  over 
and  above :  distinct  from. — ^Bbsidb  one's 
SBLT,  out  of  one*s  wits  or  reasoa.  [A.& 
be,  hj^  and  SidbJ 

BESIDE,  be-md',  BESIDES,  be-ad^,  adv, 
moreover;  in  additi<»i  to. 

BESIEGE,  be-8@j',  v.U  to  lay  siege  to :  to 
beset  with  anzied  forces:  to  throng 
round.— «.  BssmoBB,  be-s6j'er.  [Be,  and 
Siege.] 

B8SING,  be-sing^,  v.U  to  praise  or  cele^ 
brete  in  song.  *'  The  Charter  which  has 
been  so  mucSi  heming.^ — Dickene, 

BRSMEABy  be-8m&<,  v.t,  to  smear  over  or 
daub. 

BESOM,  bfi^aom,  n.  an  implement  tbr 
sweepii^p.    rA-Si.  bao«m,  hesmaA 

BESOT,  bMor,  v.t.  to  make  sotosh,  dull, 
or  stopid  s-^pr.p.  besotfing;  pa.p»  be- 
flott'ed. 

BESOUGHT,  be^owf,  pcut  and  pa.p.  of 


BE8PAKE,  be-ap&k',  pcup,  of  BmSAK. 

BESPATTER,  be-spat'er,  v.U  to  spatter  or 
nMinkle  with  dirt  or  anytfaiag  moist :  to 
defSune« 

BESPEAK^  be-enfik',  v.t,  to  speak  for  or 
es29^  beforuiand:  to  beCokeo.  [Be, 
anaSFBAJCj 

BESPEAK,  b»«p^,t;.^.to8peak,orq^eBk 
to.    (Preflic  hsy  and  Sfbak.  J 

BESPEfiCH,  be^pfich^,  «.t  to  annoy  or  tor- 
ment by  much  speechrmaking.    Cariide. 

BESFOUT,  oe-spottf,  v.t  to  annpy  or  W 
nss  with  mnch  loud,  empty  speaking. 
CaHyle. 

0E8PY,  be-opf,  v.t  to  sobject  to  esploa* 
age:  to  set  spies  npon.  "His  own 
friends  of  the  people  •  .  •  betpiidf  be- 
headed."— Carlyie. 

BEST,  best,  cui/.  Cserves  as  superL  of  QoooD) 
good  in  the  highest  degree:  first:  high- 
est: most  exceilent. — n.  one^s  utmost 
endeavor:  the  highest p6rlisction.—^v. 
(superL  of  Well)  in  the  behest  degree : 
in  tlie  beft  manner.  [A.S.  bsM,  bctef, 
best.    See  Better.] 

BESTEAI),  be-ste^,  p.adif.  flitoated : 
treated.    [Ftx.  be,  and  aiKAB.] 

BESTEAD,  BESTED,  b»«t«r,  v.t  totOaoe 
or  dispose :  to  aasfat,  to  serve.  [Prefix 
be.  Stead,  place.] 

BESTIAL,  besfinO,  (uR  like  a  beast :  vile : 
•ensuaL    [L.  heetieUiB.    See  Bbaot.] 

BESTIAUZB,  beBtl^a]4s,  v.t.  to  make  Kke 
a  beast. 

BBSTIALCTY,  best-i^'UI,  n.  beostUness. 

BBarriARIAN,  be»-tir«'ri<fui,  n.  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  kind  tveaitment 
of  beasts  :  the  term  has  been  applied  to 
those  penons  who  oppose  vi^dseetioBt 
and  was  Invented  by  I&urwin.  [L.  toMa, 
a  beast :  the  word  was  suggested  by  &«► 
manUaHaMJ] 

BESTIB,  be-steK,  «l  t  to  put  into  Uvel^  ac- 
tion. 

BESTOW,  be-6tO',  v.t.  to  stow,  plaos,  or 
put  by:  to  give  or  eoolsr:  to  sn^pitj. 

WasaWAL,  be^ttt'al,  «»  act  of  bestow^ 
og:  dtopoaaL 

BCagfEBAF,  be-fltra^,  v.L  to  confine  with  a 
strap  or  straps.  '*The  young  Ikm's 
wfadp  hae  to  grow  op  all  hutra^pped^  be- 
mnided.'*— Cor^. 

BBSTBII^  be-stifd%  v.t  to  stride  over : 
to  sit  or  stand  across  >--jeMk^.  bestrid', 
oestrOdeT;    pa.^.    bestrid^,    bestridd'en. 

BESTUD.  be-stud',  v.^  to  adorn  with  studs. 


BET,  bet,  M.  a  wager :  something  staked 
to  be  lost  or  won  on  certain  Gcoditions. 
— e.^  and  «.  to  lay  or  stake,  sjs  e  bei : — 
i>r4pL  bett'ing;  pa,t  and  pa.p.  bet  or 
oett'ed.  [Etv.  dub. ;  either  A.S.  bad,  a 
pledge,  alan  to  Wbis  Waqer,  or  a  contr. 
of  Abbt.] 

BETAKE,  be-tftk",  v.t.  (with  se^)  to  take 
one's  self  to :  to  apply  or  have  recxMirae : 
'-pa.t,  betook' ;  fa.p.  betak'en.  [A.S. 
be,  and  Ice.  foJba,  to  deliver.] 

BETEL,  be'tl,  n.  the  betel-nut,  or  nut  of 
the  areca  palm,  with  hme  and  the  lea;ves 
of  tiie  Bet^-Pepper,  is  chewed  by  the 
Malays  as  a  atimulant.    [East,  woro.] 

BBTHlTlK,  be^fain^,  v.t.  to  think  on  or 
call  to  mind :  to  recollect  (generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  reflective  pronoun). — v.t.  to 
conasder :— f>a.^.  and  ncup.  bethought 
(be-thawtO*  J[A.S.  betkencan,  Ger.  oe- 
dentot.    SeeTHmiLl 

BETIDE,  be-tld',  v.t,  to  happen  to :  to  be- 
fall. [A.S.  pfx.  be,  and  haan,  to  happen. 
See  TD)B.1 

BETDISS,  be-tfrni^,  adn,  in  good  time: 
seasonably.    [Pfx.  be,  and  TiMB.] 

BETOKEN,  be^&'kn,  v.t  to  show  bv  a 
sign:  to  foreshow.  [A.8.  getoentan. 
See  Token.] 

BETOOK,  be-took',  paJ.  of  Bktajcx. 

BETRAY,  be4ra',  v.t  to  give  up  treaefaer- 
onsly :  to  disclose  in  breach  of  trust :  to 
discover  or  show.  [Pfx.  be,  and  Fr.  fraAir, 
It.  tradire-^Ij.  tradere,  to  deUver  up.1 

BETRAYAL,  be-tra'al,  tu  aetof  betvayU^ 

BETRAYER,  be-trfi'er,  n.  a  traitor. 

BETROTH,  be-troth',  v.t  to  oontnct  or 
promise  in  order  to  Buirriafle:  to  affiance. 
[Be,  and  Tbokh  or  Truth.]    

BETROTHAL,  be-troth'al,  BETBOTH- 
MEHT,  be-troth'ment,  n.  an  Mreemeoit 
or  contract  with  a  view  to  mamage. 

BETTER,  bet'er,  acdf.  (serves  as  comp. 
of  Good)  g^ood  in  a  greater  degree: 
|Nrefa*able;  improrved.-Hidtr.  (comp.  of 
WEU«)  well  in  a  greater  dagiee :  more 
fcdly  or  completer  with  greater  ad- 
vantage :— :pZ.  superiors.^4x£  to  make 
better,  to  improve:  to  benefit.  [AA 
bet  (adv.),  betera,  better,  Goth,  bcmso, 
Qer.  beaaer;  root  bat,  good  ;  it  is  in  all 
the  Teutonic  lang.    See  Boor.] 

Bfe-rxisk,  better,  n.  one  vrho  bets. 

BETWEEN,  be-twfin',  BETWIXT,  be- 
twiksf ,  jpnp.  in  the  middle  of  iufain 
or  two :  ut  the  middle  or  intermediate 
space :  fbom  one  to  another.  [A^S.  be- 
taKOfMoi,  betweox,  Mimapf—be,  and 
twegen,  twa,  two,  twain.] 

BBTWEENITY,  b&tw«n'i-ti,  n.  the  state 
or  quaUtnr  of  being  between :  intermedi- 
ate concution :  that  which  occupies  an 
intermediate  space,  place,  or  petition. 
'*To  nnmn  heads,  taUsand  beiweenities.^ 
— Southey.  ''The  house  is  not  GMiiic, 
but  of  thai  be^toocn^  that  intervened 
when  Gothic  declined  and  Palladian  was 
creeping  in."—rg.  Waipole. 

BBVEli,  bev'el,n.aa]ant(M*indination  of 
a  surface :  an  instrument  opening  Ukm  a 
pair  of  compasses  for  meaauiing  angles. 
— ad^.  having  the  form  of  a  bevel :  staat- 
Img. — vJ.  to  lorm  with  a  bevel  or  slant : 
"PfT.p,  bev'eUioAr;  j^KP*  bevelled. — 
Bbvel-oear  (mecA.),  wheds  working  on 
each  other  in  diftoent  planes*  the  cogs 
of  the  wheels  being  betfelled  or  at  oUique 
anglas  to  the  shaite.  [iV.  blveau,  an  In- 
strument for  measuring  angleB.1 

HBVEEAOE,  bev^i^,  n.,  drink:  any 
agreeahle  Uqnor  ikir  drinking.  [O.  ¥r, ; 
vL  bssemopto  beware  Im  bmre«  to 
drink.] 

BEVY,  beVi,  n.  a  brood  or  ilodE  of  birds, 
of  quails:  a  company,  esp.  of 
beoo,  a  drink,  a  company  for 


BBWAH^,  be-wfil',  v.t  to  lament.  [See 
Waiu] 

BEWAnlS^  be-war',  v.L  to  be  on  one's 
guard :  to  be  suspicious  of  danger :  to 
take  care.  [The  two  words  bs  woi^e  run 
together.    SJee  Waby. J 

BEWHISKEB,  be-whis'ker,  v.t  to  fumiah 
with  whiakors:  to  put  whiskers  on. 
"She  who  bewhiskered  St.  Bridget."— 
Sterne.  "StriplixigB  bewhiskered  with 
burnt  corlc" — Irving. 

BEWILDER,  be-wil'der,  v.t  to  perplex  or 
lead  aatray.~«.  Bswil'derhent.  [3% 
and  prov.  S.  ttUdem,  a  wilderness*] 

BEWING,  be-wing',  v.t  to  give  or  add 
wings  to.  "An  angel-throng  beuDingedJ^ 
— Poe. 

BEWTTGH,  be-wich',  r.^.  toafltect  by  witch- 
craft :    to    fasdi!  .ce   or   charm.      [See 

^^ITCH  1 

BEWITCHERY,  be-wich'er-i,  BEWTTGHp 
MENT,  be-wich'ment,  n.  fascination. 

BEWITCHING,  be-wioh'ing,  adij.  charm- 
ing: fascinatJTMf.— (Mto.  BEWiroB'iiiQLT. 

BEWRAY,  be-raT  v.t.  {R,\  to  accuse:  to 
point  out :  to  betray.  [ A.&  pfx.  be^  and 
tiirsoan»  to  accnse.] 

BEY,  D&,  n.  a  Turkish  governor  of  a  town 
or  province.  [Turk,  oeg,  pronounced  bd, 
ijgovenior.] 

BEYOND,  be-yond',  prep,  on  the  farther 
side  of :  farther  onward  than  :  out  of 
reach  of.  [A.S.  be-0ieoiui— pfx.  be,  and 
gsond,  across,  b^ond.    See  YON,  Yoy- 


BEZEX,  bezl,  n.  the  part  of  aringin  whicl 
the  stone  is  set.  [O.  Fr.  bisd,  rt.  bisean ; 
of  uncertain  origm.] 

BHANO,  bsttg,  n.   Same  as  Bang,  Banove. 

BI-,  an  old  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix 
now  usually  written  be;  as,  bifore,  hi 
f onMasbefore  ;    bi^jwni— hegan ;    oiheste^ 
behest ;  biside,  bt«M2»— beiaide ;  biiiveene 
—between;  etc.    Chaucer, 

BIAS,  bl'as,  n«  a  weight  on  one  aide  of  a 
bowl  (in  the  game  of  bowling),  making 
it  slope  or  turn  to  one  aide :  a  slant  or 
leaning  to  one  side :  an  inclination  of 
the  mind,  prejudice. — v.t.  ,to  cause  to 
turn  to  one  aide:  to  pr^udice  or 
possess;  pp.  bi'ased  or  bi'asaed. 
hiads;  brob.  L.  bifax,  two-faced— ( 
twice,  fades,  the  face.] 

BIB,  bib,  n.  a  cloth  put  under  an  infant'a 
chin.  [M.E.  btbben,  to  imbibe,  to  tipple, 
because  the  doth  imbibes  moistioe — Ia, 
hibere,  to  drink.] 

BIB,  bib,  n.  a  flan  of  the  same  genus  as 
Ijae  ood  and  haddock,  also  culed  the 
Pout. 

BIBBER,  bab'er,  n.  a  tippler  :  chiefly  used 
in  composition,  as  (jBC)  wine-bibber.  [L. 
btbo^  to  drink.] 

BEBLB,  brU,  n.  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Christian  Church,  consisting  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  [Fr.— H  and  Or. 
hiblia,  pi.  of  Gr.  bMion,  a  Httle  book, 
btbloa,  a  book,  from  hyhios,  the  papyr!t<». 
of  which  paper  was  nunde.] 

BIBLICAL,  btbOik-al,  a^j.  of  or  relating  to 
the  Bible:  scriptural.— adv.  Bd'licallt. 

BIBLICAUTY,  bO>-U-kal'i-ti,  n.  aomethine 
relating  to,  connected  with,  or  oontainea 
in  the  Bible.    Carlyie, 

BEBUCIST,  biblis-ist,  n.  one  versed  in  bib- 
lipjii  leaminfiT 

BIBLIOGRAPHER^  faib-li-og'raf-er,  n.  one 
versed  in  bibliogn^y  or  the  history  of 
books.— od;.  BlBUOORAFH'ia 

BmUOGEAPHY,  bib-U-off'raf-i,  n.,  thede- 
serifotioti  or  knowledge  of  boolu,  in  regard 
to  their  authors,  subjects,  editions,  and 
history.  [Gr.  bCblion,  a  book,  graphiy,  to 
write,  describe.! 

BmUOLATRY,  bib-lMl'at-ri,  n.  simer- 
stiUous  reverence  for  the  Bible.  [Gr« 
bMian,  a  book,  laireia,  worship.] 
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BIBLIOLOGY,  bib-U^l'oj-i,  n.  an  account 
of  books :  biblical  literature,  or  theology. 
[Gr.  hiblion,  a  book,  logos,  discourse.] 

BIBLIOMANIA,  bib-U-o-man'i-a,  n.  a 
mania  for  possessing'  rare  and  curious 
books.    [Gr.  biblion,  a  book,  and  Mania.] 

BIBLIOMANIAC,  bib-li-o-m&n'i-ak,  n.  one 
who  has  a  mania  for  possessing"  rare  and 
curious  books. 

BIBLIOPOLE,  bibli-o-pCl,  BIBLIOPOL- 
IST,  bib-li-op'ol-ist,  n.  a  bookseller.  [Gr. 
biblian,  a  book,  pdled,  to  sell.] 

BIBULOUS,  bib'a-lus,  adj.,  drinking  or 
suckinfi^  in :  spongy.  [L.  hibulua-^iibo, 
to  drink.] 

BICARBONATE,  bl-kar'bon-at,  n.  a  car- 
bonate or  salt  having  two  equivalents  of 
carbonic  acid  to  one  equivalent  of  base. 
[L.  hi-  (for  dvi'f  from  dtw,  two),  twice, 
and  Carbonate.] 

BICAVITARY,  bl-kav'i-tarri,  adj,  consist- 
ing of  or  possessing  two  cavities.  [L. 
prefix  bU,  two.  twice,  and  E.  cavity.] 

BICE,  bis,  n.  a  pale  blue  or  green  paint. 
[Fr.  &ig,  hiae ;  orig.  unknown.] 

Bicentenary,  br-sen'te-na-n,  n.  l,  that 
which  consists  .  of  or  comprehends  two 
hundred:  the  space  of  two  hundred 
years:  2,  the  commemoration  of  any 
event  that  happened  two  hundred  years 
before,  as  the  oirth  of  a  CTeat  man.  [L. 
prefix  &i-,  two,  twice,  and  E.  centenary,'] 

Bicentenary,  bl-sen'te-narri,  adj.  re- 
lating to  or  consisting  of  two  hundred : 
relating  to  two  hundred  years;  as,  a 
bicentenary  celebration. 

BICENTENNIAL,  bi-sen-ten'ni-al,  adj.  1, 
consisting  of  or  lasting  two  hundred 
years:  as,  a  bicentennial  period:  3,  oc- 
ciu'ring  every  two  hundred  years. 

BICEPS,  bl-seps,  n.  the  muscle  in  front  of 
the  arm  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow. 
[L.  bicepsy  two-headed — bw,  twice,  and 
caput,  head.] 

BICIPITAL,  bi-sip'it-al,  a^'.  (anat.\  having 
Uvo  heads  or  origins.    [See  Biceps.] 

BICKER,  bik'er,  v.i.  to  contend  in  a  petty 
way:  to  quiver:  to  move  quickly  and 
tremulously,  as  running  water.  [Ace. 
to  Skeat,  mcker^pick-er,  or  peck^t  to 
peck  repeatedly  with  the  beaJe?] 

BfcONVEX,  bi-kon'veks,  ac^.  convex  on 
both  sides:  double  convex,  as  a  lens. 
See  Lens.  [Prefix  &i-,  two,  twice,  and 
ooni^ocj 

BICORNE,  bi-kom',  n.  one  of  two  mon- 
strous beasts  (the  other  being  Chichev- 
ache — ^which  see)  mentioned  in  an  old 
satirical  poem  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in 
the  "Clerk's  Tale."  Bicome  is  repre- 
sented as  feeding  on  patient  husbands, 
while  Chichevache  feeds  on  patient  wives, 
and  the  point  of  the  satire  consists  in 
representing  the  former  as  being  fat  and 
pampered  with  a  superfluity  of  food, 
while  the  latter  is  very  lean,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  her  diet. 

BICYCLE,  bi'sikl,  n.  a  velocipede  with  two 
wheels,  arranged  one  before  the  other. 
[L.  bis,  twice,  and  Gr.  kykloa,  a  circle.] 

Bicycling,  brsik-llng,  n.  the  art  or 
practice  of  managing  or  travelling  on  a 
bicycle. 

BID,  bid,  v.t,  to  offer :  to  propose  :  to  pro- 
claim :  to  invite :  to  command  :—pr.p, 
bidding ;  pa.t.  bid  or  bade ;  pa.p.  bid, 
bidd'en. — n.  an  offer  of  a  price.  [A.S. 
beodan,  Qoth,  bjudan,  Qer.  bieten,  to 
offer.] 

BID,  bid,  v.t,  to  ask  for:  to  pray  (nearly 
obs.).  [[A.S.  biddan,  Goth,  oic^an ;  the 
connection  with  Bn>,  to  command,  is 
dub.    See  Bead.] 

BIDDABLE,  bid'arbl,  adj.  obedient  to  a  bid- 
ding or  command :  wuUne  to  do  what  is 
bidden:  complying.  "She  is  exceed- 
ingly attentive  and  useful ;  .  .  .  indeed  I 


never  saw  a  more  biddable  woman.** — 
Dickens. 

BIDDER,  bidder,  n.  one  who  bids  or  offers 
a  price.  [command. 

BIDDING,  bid'ing,    n.    offer:  invitation: 

BIDE,  bid,  v.t.  and  v.i.  Same  as  Abide,  to 
wait  for.    rA.S.  bidan,  Goth,  beidan.] 

BIDING,  biding,  n.,  abiding:  stay. 

BIENNIAL,  bi-en'yal,  adj.  lasting  tv^o 
years:  happening  once  in  two  years. — 
n.  a  plant  that  lasts  two  years. — adv. 
BiENN'iALLT.  [L.  biennolis — bis,  twice, 
and  annus,  a  year.] 

BIER,  her,  n.  a  carriage  or  frame  of  wood 
for  bearing  the  dead  to  the  grave.  [A.S. 
basr;  Ger.  bahre,  L.  fer-etrum.  From 
root  of  Beab,  v.] 

BIESTINGS,  besrinez,  n.  the  first  milk 
from  a  cow  after  csuving.  [A.S.  bysting ; 
Gter.  biest-milch,] 

BIFACIAL,  bi-fa'shyal,  adj.  having  two 
like /ace8  or  opposite  sur&ces.  [L.  bis, 
twice,  and  Facial.] 

BIFURCATED,  bl-furVat-ed,  a^j.,  two- 
forked  :  having  two  prongs  or  branches. 
[L.  bif ureas — bis,  twice,  furca,  a  fork.] 

BIFURCATION,  bl-furk-A'shun,  n.  a  foA- 
ing  or  division  into  two  branches. 

BIG,  bi^,  adj.  large  or  great :  pregnant : 
great  m  air,  mien,  or  spirit.  [M.E.  bigg, 
Scot,  bigly,  prob.  from  Ice.  byggv-liffr, 
habitable---b2^0g[;a,  to  settle,  conn,  with 
bua,  to  dwell.  From  "  liabitable  *'  it 
came  to  mean  *'  spacious,**  "  large."] 

BIGAMIST,  big'am-ist,  n.  one  who  has 
committed  bigamy. 

BIGAMY,  big'am-i,  n.  the  crime  of  having 
two  wives  or  two  husbands  at  once.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  bis,  twice,  andGr.  qamos,  marriage.] 

BIGGIN,  big'in,  n.  a  child's  cap  or  hood. 
(Tr.  beguin,  from  the  cap  worn  by  the 
B^guines,  a  religious  society  of  women  in 
France.] 

BIGHT,  bit,  n.,  a  bend  of  the  shore,  or 
small  bay:  a  bend  or  coil  of  a  rope. 
[Cf.  Dan.  and  Swed.  bugt,  Dut.  bogt,  from 
root  of  Goth,  biuaan,  A.S.  beogan,  Ger. 
biegen,  to  bend,  E.  bow.] 

BIGNESS,  big'nes,  n.  bulk,  size. 

BIGK)T,  big'ot,  n.  one  blindly  and  obsti- 
nately devoted  to  a  particular  creed  or 
party.  [Fr. ;  variously  derived  from  the 
oath  By  €hd,  used,  ace.  to  the  tale,  by 
the  Norman  Rollo,  and  then  a  nickname 
of  the  Normans;  Biguine,  a  religious 
society  of  women  ;  Visigoth,  a  Western 
Goth ;  and  Sp.  bigote,  a  moustache.] 

BIGOTED,  big^ot-ed,  a^j.  having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  bi^ot. 

BIGOTRY,  big'ot-ri,  n.  blind  or  excessive 
zeaJ,  especially  in  religious  matters. 

BIJOU,  be-zhdd ,  n.  a  tnnket :  a  jewel :  a 
little  box :— ^/.  Buoux,  be-zh66 .     [Fr.] 

BUOUTRY,  be-zh66'tri,  n.  jewelry :  small 
articles  of- virtu. 

BILATERAL,  bi-lat'er-al,  ach\,  Jiaving  tux) 
sides,  Jh,  bis,  twice,  and  LatbralJ 

BILBERRY,  bil'ber-i,  n.  called  also  WHOR- 
TLEBEBBT,  a  shrub  and  its  berries,  which 
are  dark-blue.  [Dan.  bdUebaer,  ball- 
berry  (cf.  Bn.TJARDS) ;  Scot,  blaeberry; 
Ger.  blavbeere,] 

BILBO,  bil'bd,  n.  a  rapier  or  sword  :--pl. 
Bilboes,  bil'bOz,  fetters.  [From  Bilboa 
in  Spain.] 

BILE,  ba,  n.  a  thick  yellow  bitter  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver:  (fig.)  ill-humor. 
[Fr.-^L.  Mlis,  allied  to  fel,  fdlis,  the 


gall-bladder.] 


BlLEVE,  v.i.  to  stay  behind ;  to  remain. 
Chaucer.  rA.S.  bdifan — be,  and  Wan,  to 
stay  behind ;  comp.  D.  blijoien,  G.  oleiben. 

BILGE,  bilj,  n.  the  bulging  part  of  a  cajsk : 
the  broadest  part  of  a  smp's  bottom. — 
v.i.  to  spring  a  leak  by  a  fracture  in  the 
bilge,  as  a  snip.    [SeeBui/>E,  Bellt.1 

BILGE-WATER,  bilj'-waw'ter,  n.  the  foul 


water  which  gathers  in  the  bilge  or  bot- 
tom of  a  ship. 

BILIARY,  biryar-i,  acfj.  belonging  to  or 
conveying  bile. 

BILINGFU^,  bl-Ung'wal,  adj.  of  or  con- 
taining tvx>  tongues  or  languages.  [L. 
bUinguis — bis,  twice,  lingua,  tongue.] 

BILIOUS,  bil'yus,  ac^f.  pertaining  to  or 
affected  by  bile. 

BILITERAL,  bi-lit'er-al,  n.  a  word,  root,  or 
syllable  formed  of  two  letters.  A.  H. 
Sayce. 

BILK,  bilk,  v.t.  to  elude :  to  cheat.  [Per- 
haps a  dim.  of  Balk.] 

BILL,  bil,  n.  a  kind  of  battle-axe :  a  hatchet 
with  a  hooked  point  for  pruning.  [A.S. 
bit;  Ger.  beil.] 

BILL,  bil,  n.  the  beak  of  a  bird,  or  any- 
thing like  it. — v.i,  to  join  bills  as  doves : 
to  caress  fondly.  [A.S.  bile,  the  same 
word  as  the  preceding,  tlie  primary  mean- 
inc^  being,  a  cutting  implement.] 

BILL,  bil,  n.  an  account  of  money :  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  law :  a  written  engage- 
ment to  pay  a  sum  of  money  at  a  fixed 
date :  a  placard  or  advertisement :  any 
written  statement  of  particulars. — ^Bill 
OF  exchange,  a  written  order  from  one 
person  to  another,  desiring  the  latter  to 
pay  to  some  speclQed  person  a  sum  of 
money  at  a  fixed  date.--BiLL  of  lading* 
a  paper  signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship, 
by  which  he  makes  himself  responsible 
for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  gooos  speci- 
fied therein. — Bell  of  fare,  in  a  hotel, 
the  list  of  dishes  or  articles  of  food. — 
Bill  of  health,  an  official  certificate  of 
the  state  of  health  on  board  ship  before 
sailing.— Bill  of  mobtauty,  an  official 
account  of  the  births  and  deaths  occur- 
ring within  a  given  time.  WLM.)  a  sealed 
paper,  from  Low  L.  biOor^huJla,  a  seal. 
See  Bull,  an  edict.] 

BILLET,  bil'et,  n.,  a  little  note  or  paper : 
a  ticket  assigning  quarters  to  soldiers.— 
v.t.  to  quarter  or  lodge,  as  soldiers.  [Fr. 
—dim.  of  Bill.] 

BILLET,  bil'et,  n.  a  small  log  of  wood  used 
as  fuel.  fFr.  bQlot—^biue,  the  young 
stock  of  a  tree,  prob.  of  Celt,  orig.,  perh. 
aUied  to  Bole,  tne  trunk  of  a  tree.  J 

BILLET-DOUX,  bil-e-d56\  n„  a  sw^note : 
a  love-letter.  [Fr.  billet,  a  letter,  daux, 
sweet.] 

BILLIAKDS,  bil'yardz,  n.  a  game  played 
on  a  rectangular  table,  with  ivory  balls, 
which  the  players,  by  means  of  cues  or 
maces,  cause  to  strike  against  each  other. 
[Fr.  billard--biae,  a  b3l.] 

BILLINGSGATE,  bU'ingz-gat,  n.  foul  lan- 
guage like  that  spoken 'at  Billingsgate 
Cthe  great  fish-market  of  London). 

BILLION  bil'yun,  n.  a  million  of  millions 
(1,000,000,000,000) ;  or,  according  to  the 
French  method  of  numeration,  one  thou- 
sand millions  (1,000,000,000).  [L.  bis, 
twice,  and  Million.] 

BILLMAN,  bil'man,  n.  a  soldier  armed 
with  a  bill. 

BILLOW,  bil'5,  n.  a  great  wave  of  the  sea 
swelled  by  the  wind. — v.i.  to  roll  in  large 
waves.  [Ice.  bylgja;  Sw.  b&ya,  Dan. 
bdlge,  a  wave— root  belg,  to  swelL  See 
Bilge,  Bulge.] 

BILLOWY,  bil'^-i,  adj.  swelling  into  bil- 
lows. 

BILLT,  bill!,  n.  1,  same  as  Slt^BBING 
billt:  2,  stolen  metal  of  any  kind 
(Slaim^) :  8,  a  small  metal  bludgeon  that 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  (Slang). 

BIMANA,  brman-a,  n.  animals  having 
tvjo  harids :  a  term  applied  to  the  highest 
order  of  mammalia,  of  which  man&  the 
type  and  only  species.  {X.  bis,  twice, 
and  manus,  the  hand.] 

BIMANOUS,  bl-man-us,  od/.,  having  two 
hands. 
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BIMENSAL,  bi-mens'al,  adj,  happening 
once  in  two  months :  bimonthly.  [L.  his, 
and  mensis,  a  month.] 

BIMETALLISM,  bl-met'al-izm,  n.  that  sys- 
tem ot  coinage  which  recognizes  coins  of 
two  metaJs,  as  silver  and  gold,  as  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  or  in  other  words, 
the  concurrent  use  of  coins  of  two  metals 
as  a  circulating  medium  at  a  fixed  rela- 
tive value.  **This  coinage  was  super- 
seded by  the  bimetallic  ^old  and  silver) 
coinage  of  Croesus,  and  bimetallism  was 
the  rule  in  Asia  down  to  Alexander's 
time  in  the  fixed  ratio  of  one  to  thirteen 
and  a  half  between  the  two  metals." — 
Academy* 

BIMETALLIST,  bi-met'al-ist,  n.  one  who 
favors  bimetallism  or  a  currencv  of  two 
metals.  '*  Among  the  advocates  of  a 
double  currency  on  the  Ck>ntinent  have 
been  many  eminent  economists.  Yet  an 
Englishman  might  almost  a^  well  avow 
himself  a  protectionist  as  a  bimetdllist," 
— Accuiemy. 

BIN,  bin,  n.  a  place  for  storing  corn,  wine. 
— v.t.  to  put  mto  or  store  in  a  bin  ;  as,  to 
bin  liquor.     [A.S.] 

BINARY,  bf  nar-i,  adf.  composed  of  two : 
twofold.  [L.  binanus — bini,  two  by  two 
— bis,  twice.] 

BINAURAL,  bi-nawr'al,  ac(;.  1,  having  two 
ears :  2,  pertaining  to  both  ears :  fitted 
for  being  simultaneously  used  by  two 
ears  ;  as,  a  binaural  stethoscope,  which 
has  two  connected  tubes  capped  by  small 
ear-pieces.  [L.  binus,  double,  ana  auris, 
the  ear.] 

^IND,  bind,  v.t,  to  tie  or  fasten  together 
with  a  band :  to  sew  a  border  on :  to 
fasten  together  (the  leaves  of  a  book) 
and  put  a  cover  on :  to  oblige  by  oath 
or  agreement  or  duty :  to  restrain :  to 
render  hard  i-'pa.t.  and  pa,p,  bound. 
[A.S.  bindan;  cog.  with  Qer.  binden, 
Sans,  bandh.  Cf .  Band,  Bend,  and  Bun- 
dle.] 

BINDER,  bind'er,  n.  one  who  binds,  as 
books  or  sheaves. — Sblf-bindeb,  a  har- 
vesting machine  which  cuts,  binds  and 
throws  aside  the  ripe  grain  in  sheaves. 

BINDERY,  bind'er-i,  n.  an  establishment 
in  which  books  are  bound.    (Amer.) 

BINDING,  bmd'ing,  ae^;.  restraining :  obli- 
gatory.— n.  the  act  of  binding :  anvthing 
that  binds :  the  covering  of  a  book. 

BINDWEB,  bind'web,  n.  in  an^it  the  con- 
nective tissue  uniting  the  gray  cellular 
with  the  white  fibrous  matter  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord :  neuroglia. 

BINDWEED,  bind'wSd,  n.  the  convolvulus, 
a  ^nus  of  plants  so  called  from  their 
twining  or  bmding. 

BINNACLE,  bin'arkl,  n.  (naut)  the  box  in 
which  on  shipboard  the  compass  is  kept. 
FFormerlv  bittade — ^Port.  oitacola — h. 
ruUdtcLCvIum,  a  dwelling-plB<>e — habito, 
to  dwell.] 

BINOCULAR,  bln-oVul-ar,  a4j-  having 
two  eyes :  suitable  for  two  eyes.  [L.  bis, 
and  ocuhis,  eye.] 

BINOMIAL,  Dl-n5m'i-al,  acfj,  and  n.  in 
algebra,  a  quantity  consisting  of  tiDO 
terms  or  parts.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
namen,  a  name,  a  term.] 

BIOBLAST,  bf^-blast,  n.  m  biol,  a  minute 
mass  of  transparent,  amorphous  pro- 
toplasm having  formative  power.  [Or. 
bios,  life,  and  olastos,  a  germ.] 

BIODYNAMIC,  bfd-di-nam'ik,  adj,  peiv 
taining  or  relatine  to  vital  force,  power, 
or  energy.  [Or.  bios,  life,  and  dynamis, 
force.] 

BIOGENESIS,  bi^jen'e-sis,  n.  in  biol  1, 
that  department  of  science  which  specu- 
lates on  the  mode  by  which  new  species 
have  been  introduced :  specificallv,  that 
^iew  of  this  doctrine  which  holos  that 


living  organisms  can  spring  only  from 
living  parents.  Biogenesis  is  opposed  to 
abiogenesis,  and  was  first  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  Redi,  an  Italian  philosopner  of 
the  seventeenth  century  :  2,  the  nistory 
of  life  development  generally,  as  distin- 
guished from  ontogenesis,  or  the  history 
of  individual  development,  and  from 
phylogenesis,  or  the  history  of  genealogi- 
cal development.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and 
genesis,  generation,  from  root  of  gigno- 
mai  or  ginomai,  to  be  born.] 

BIOGENESIST,  bi-5-jen'e-sist,  BIOGE- 
NIST,  bi-ofe-nist,  n.  one  who  favors  the 
theorv  of  biog^enesis. 

BIOGENY,  bi-oj'e-ni,  n.  Same  as  Biogene- 
sis.   Huxley. 

BIOGRAPHEE,  bi-og'ra-fe',  n.  one  whose 
life  has  been  written :  the  subject  of  a 
biography.  **  There  is  too  much  of  the 
biographer  in  it  (Foster's  "life  of  Dick- 
ens'h,  and  not  enough  of  the  biographee" 
— Athenceum, 

BIOGRAPHY,  bi-og'raf-i,  n.,  a  imUen  ac- 
count or  history  of  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual :  the  art  of  writing  such  accounts. 
— n.  Bloa'RAFHEB,  one  who  writes  biog- 
raphy.— acljs,  Biograph'ic,  Biogbafh'- 
IGAL.— adv.  Biograph'icaij.y.  [Gr.  bios, 
life,  grapho,  to  write.] 

BIOLOGY,  bi-oroj-i,  n.  the  science  that 
treats  of  life  or  of  organized  beings. — 
adj,  BiOLOo'iCAL.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  logos,  a 
discourse.] 

BIOMAGNETIC,  bl'o-ma^-net'ik,  adj,  per- 
taining or  relating  to  biomagnetism. 

BIOMAGNETISM,  bi-o-mag'net-izm,  n. 
Same  as  Animal  Maqnbtish.  See  under 
Magnetism.     [Gr.  bios,  life,  and  Mag- 

NETISM.] 

BIOMETRY,  bi-om'et-ri,  n,  the  measure- 
ment of  life  :  specifically,  the  calculation 
of  the  probable  duration  of  human  life. 
[Gr.  bios,  life,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

BIOPLASM,  bfo-plazm,  n.  a  name  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Beale  for  the  albuminoid 
substance  constituting  the  Uving  matter 
of  the  elementary  part  or  cell  in  plants 
and  animals.  Called  by  him  also  Ger- 
minal Matter.  It  appers  to  differ  from 
protoplasm  chiefly  m  being  informed 
with  life.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and  plasma, 
anything  formed,  from  plassd,  to  form.] 

BIOPLASMIC,  bl-O-plaz'mik,  ac{j,  consist- 
ing of  or  pertaining  to  bioplasm.  <'  The 
physical  basis  of  lu e  seems  to  be  struc- 
tureless and  apparently  homogeneous 
biqplasmic  matter." — Nicholson, 

BIOPLASTIC,  bi-0-plas'tik,  adj.  Same  as 
Bioplasmic. 

BIPARTITE,  bi'part-it  or  bi-partlt,  adij,, 
divided  into  two  like  parts,  [L.  bis, 
twice,  partitus,  divided— ^amo,  to 
divide.] 

BIPEID,  bl'ped,  n.  an  animal  with  two  feet, 
•-^adj,  having  two  feet.  [L.  bipes-~-bis, 
twice,  ped-,  foot.] 

BIPENNATE,  bi-pen'at,  BIPENNATED, 
hl-pen'Sbt-ed,  ac^j,,  having  tu)oioings,  [L. 
'-ois,penna,  a  wing.] 

BIQUADRATIC,  bl-kwod-rat'ik,  n.  a  quan- 
tity tunoe  squared,  or  raised  to  the  fourth 
power.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  quadratus, 
squared/) 

BIkAMOUS,  bl-r&'mus,  acy,  possessing  or 
consisting  of  two  branches :  dividing  into 
two  branches,  as  the  limbs  of  cirripedes. 
H.  A,  Nicholson,  fL.  prefix  bi,  two, 
twice,  and  ramus,  a  branch.] 

BIRCH,  berch,  v,t.  to  beat  or  punish  with 
a  birch  rod. 

There  I  was  birched,  there  I  was  bred. 
There  like  a  little  A.aam  fed 
From  Leamin^^B  woeful  tree.—flbod. 

BIRCH,  berch,  n.  a  hardy  forest-tree,  with 
smooth,  white  bark,  and  very  durable 
wood :  a  rod  for  punishment,  consisting 


of  a  birch  twig  or  twies.    [A.S.  biroe; 
Ice.  bidrk.  Sans.  bhurjaT] 

BIRCH,  -EN,  berch,  -'en,  adj,  made  of 
birch. 

BIRD,  herd,  n,  a  general  name  for  feath- 
ered animals. — v,i.  to  catch  or  snare 
birds.  rA.S.  brid,  the  young  of  a  bird,  a 
bird  :  either  from  root  of  Breed  {bredan, 
to  breed)  or  of  BntTH  (beran,  to  bear).] 

BIRD-BArriNG,  berd'-bat-ing,  n.  tlie 
catching  of  birds  with  clap-nets^ 
FHelding, 

BIRD-FANCIER,  berd'-fan'si-er,  n.  one 
who  has  a  fancy,  for  rearing  birds :  one 
who  keeps  birds  for  sale. 

BIRDLIME,  berd'lim,  n,  a  sticky  sub- 
stance used  for  catching  birds. 

BIRD-OF-PARADISE,  berd-ov-par'arto, 
n.  a  kind  of  Eastern  bird  with  splendid 
plumage. 

BIRD'S-EYE,  berdz'-I,  acy,  seen  from 
above  as  if  by  the  eye  of  a  flying  bird. — 
n,  a  kind  of  tobacco. 

BIREME,  bf  rem,  n.  an  ancient  vessel  with 
two  rows  of  oars,  [Fr. — L.  Mremis — W», 
twice,  and  remus,  an  oar.] 

BIRK,  berk,  n.  Scotch  and  prov.  E.  for 
BmcH. 

BIRTH,  berth,  n.  a  ship's  station  at  anchor* 
[Same  as  Berth.] 

BlRTH,  berth,  n.  the  act  of  bearing  or 
bringing  forth  :  the  offspring  bom  :  dig- 
nity of  family :  origin.  [A%.  beorth,  a 
birth— dcran,  to  bear.] 

BIRTHRIGHT,  berth'rit,  n.  the  right  or 
privilege  to  which  one  is  entitled  by  birth. 

BISCUIT,  bisldt,  n,  hard  dry  bread  in 
small  cakes:  in  the  United  States,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  hot  tea-roll,  usually  fer- 
mented, and  eaten  warm  :  a  kind  of  un- 
glassed  earthenware.  [(Lit)  bread  tvnce 
cooked  or  baked  (so  prepared  by  the  Ro- 
man soldiers) ;  Fr.— -L.  bis,  twice  ;  Fr. 
cuit,  baked — h,  coguo^  coctum,  to  cook 
or  bake.] 

BISEXTT,  bi-sekt',  v,t,,  to  cut  into  two  equal 
parts.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  seco,  sectum^ 
to  cut  J 

BISECTION,  bi-sek'shun,  n,  division  into 
two  equal  parts. 

BISEXUAL,  bl-sek'shoQ-al,  a4j\,  of  both 
sexes:  (bot,)  applied  to  flowers  which 
contain  both  stamens  and  pistils  within 
the  same  envelope.     [L.  bis,  twice,  and 

SBXUAIi.] 

BISHOP,  Dish'op,  n.  one  of  the  higher 
clergy  who  haJs  charge  of  a  diocese ; 
also,  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  game  of 
chess,  having  its  upper  section  carved 
into  the  shape  of  a  mitre.  [A.S.  bisceqp 
— ^L.  episcopnis — Qr.  episkqpos,  an  over- 
seer— ept,  upon,  skoped,  to  view.] 

BISHOPRIC,  bish'op-rik,  n.  the  office  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop :  a  diocese.  [A.S. 
ric,  dominion.] 

BISHOPSHIP,  bish'up-ship,  n.  Same  as 
BiSHOPDOM  or  BiSHOPRio.    Milton, 

BISMUTH,  biz'muth,  n.  a  brittle  metal  of 
a  reddish-white  color  used  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine.  [Ger.  bismuth,  wiss- 
muth;  orig.  unk.] 

BISON,  bi'son,  n.  a  large  wild  animal  like 
the  bull,  with  shaggy  hair  and  a  fatty 
hump  on  its  shoulders.  [From  L.  and 
Gr. ;  but  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin.] 

BISQUE,  bisk,  n.  a  species  of  unglazed 
porcelain,  twice  passed  through  the  fur 
nace.    VFr,,  from  root  of  Biscdit.] 

BISSEXTILE,  bis-sext'Q,  n.  leap^ear.— 
adj,  pertaining  to  leap-year.  jLi.  bis, 
twice,  and  sextus,  sixth,  so  cafied  be- 
cause in  every  fourth  or  leap  year  the 
sixth  day  before  the  calends  of  March,  or 
the  24th  February,  was  reckoned  twice,] 

BISTER,  BISTRE,  bis'ter,  n,  a  brown  color 
made  from  the  soot  of  wood.  [Fr. ;  orig. 
unknown.] 
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BISULFHATE,  fe^eorftt,  n,,  a  dembk  md- 
jnfta/e.    [U  bi^  twice,  and  SmfftAls.] 

Bfr,  bit,  ».  a  Kite,  a  morsel :  a  small  piece : 
the  smallest  degree :  a  small  tool  for  bor- 
ing^:  the  part  of  the  bridle  which  the 
horse  holds  in  his  mouth. — r.l.  to  put  the 
bit  in  the  mouth  i—pr.p.  iHtt'ing^ ;  JM-P- 
bitVed.    (TVom  Bmu] 

BITCH,  bieh,  n.  the  female  of  the  doe« 
wolf,  and  fos.    [A*8.  btieee.  Ice.  btttta. J 

BITB,  btt,  r.l.  to  seiae  or  tear  witii  the 
teeth :  to  stinc:  or  pain :  to  wound  by 
reproach ;  pa.r>  bit ;  ptup,  bit  or  bitt'en. 
— !•«  a  grasp  by  the  temi:  something 
Jitten  off:  a  mouthful. — n.  Btfum^ — 
aH(^  Bnr'Eio.  [A.&  hUan ;  Goth,  beikm^ 
Ice.  bif a,  Ger.  deissra  ;  akin  to  L.  Jlfll-» 
8ans.  hhidy  to  deaire.] 

BTTOEIBM,  Id'th^-ian,  n.  a  b^ief  in  ttie 
existence  of  two  Qods>  [L.  prefix  bi, 
two,  twice,  andTBBBH.] 

BITTER,  btt'er,  r.f.  to  make  bitter:  to 
pve  a  bitter  taste  to^  ^  Would  not 
horse-«k>es  bUttr  it  (bear)  as  weU?"  — 
Dr.  Wek»i. 

BITTER,  bit'er,  cmf/L,  bOmg  or  acrid  to 
the  taste :  sharp :  paonful.^^^.  any  sub- 
stance  havin^a  bitt^  taste. — cuiL  Brrr'- 
■UBH.— (Mir.  BnfsRLT.— n,  BnriacaBB. 
[A>&— bitoa.  to  bite.] 

BrtTBRN,  bit'em,  a.  a  bird  of  the  heron 
fiamily.  said  to  have  been  named  from 
the  feoemMance  of  its  voiee  to  the  iatt- 
img  of  a  bmiL  [M JS.  biHom^Fr.— Ltyw 
L.  bmiorkaifios^  tawrygl.] 

BirrEBS.  bit'en.  a.  a  iiq[uid  prmarsd 
froas  bitter  herbs  or  roots,  and  usea  as  a 
stomachic. 

BTTTMEN,  bi-tH'men,  a.  a  name  apfOied 
to  Tanous  iaftansmable  miacral  sub- 
stances, as  naphtha,  petiuieum.  asphal- 
turn.— Off;.  BrrrHENOCSL    [L.] 

BIVALVE,  bTvalT,  a.  an  ammal  having  a 
shell  in  two  roisss  or  parts,  like  the  oy- 
ster: a  seed>Tessel  of  like  kind.— od;. 
haTiag  two  Tahres.— cr^.  Bivalv'ulab. 
rL.  6»t«  twice,  mlro,  a  valve.] 

BTVOr AC.  bivoo-ak.  a.  the  lying  out  all 
ai^t  of  soldiers  in  the  open  air. — r.C  to 
pass  the  ni^t  in  the  ope«  air  :--«rj9. 
brroMBcksag:  |ml^  bivouacked,  mr. 
— Qer.  bgiiwfcAsa,  to  watch  beside— M, 
bv.  wctdWa,  to  watch] 

BlAVEKKLY.  bTwekU  otf/.  proptrly.  oc- 
ourniu:  once  in  hro  iok'^jk,  but  in^Eag. 
fK^MV  m  #r«ry  awrib.    [L.  bit,  twic«,  awl 

BL'^VRREL  b^-nlr".  *^.  odd:  fentastic: 
estravugaat.  (Tr. — Sp.  biMmnw  h|gh- 
srinuM.l 

BL.VB.  bl;ih,  r.i.  to  talk  mtich :  to  teU 
tales.— r.f.  tc»  tell  what  ousrh;  to  be  kept 
secret  >—pr.pL  bUbb'mg:  p^i.p<  blabbed. 
TAa    imitative    word,    found    in    Dui, 

BLVOK.  bLik.  mifS  of  the  ii;u^f«t  color ; 
w:tS,ifit  cv^or :  obe<«re :  disaukl :  sullea  : 
hv»mb4e. — a.  biack  coJor :  ^^ibseoce  of 
vxvN>r  :  a  aogro :  oK^aruin^.  —  r.f.  to 
aaake  bUck  f  to  sew  «r  staia. — t»t{K 
BLuirisa-— a.  Blacx^obsel    IA.S.  W«c, 

BL.U  kAMvX>R.  btakf»«K»r.  a.,  «  Mndt 

BUVOK^Airr.  blak-4rt.  «.  necromancv : 
Duoc.  .^Aoc.  u>  Tteifc*.  a  traae^kum 
of  Low  L.  wiyi  I'laMiio.  substituted 
erTot*e^H»hr  fvv    the   Gr. 

^ii^:cv.^V  as  if  the  lir$t 


•? 


k&bi«>  h.ul  biN^a  L.  v.'^-r.  black.) 
BI^VOK^BVCK.    Kak-bak,  a.  the 
W.ick^biftcked    guU    yL 

BU\CKK\U»  blak^ttwi  r.e.  to  reje<rt  in 
weia^  bv  p«ttnr  a  black  ball  into  a 
btti<e^-Hi>x  [the  bramble. 

BLAOKIUlRRY.  biakbei^  a.  the  berrrof 


BLACKBIRD,  Uaklwrd,  n.  a  speeiei  of 

thmshof  a  black  color. 
BLACKBOARD,    blakl>(M,    n.    a   board 

painted  black,  used  in  bcIiooIb  for  writ- 

mg*,  forming  figures,  etc 
BLAGKr-CA!lTLK,    blak'-kntl,    n.    oxen, 

bulls,  and  cows. 
BLACKCOCK,  blakl^ok,  n.  a  species  of 

grouse,  common  in  the  north  of  England 

and  in  Scotland. 
BLACK-CURRANT,   blak^-kur'ant,   n.    a 

garden  shrub  witii  black  fruit  used  in 

making  presci  vca. 
BLACK-^CfeATH,  blak^deCh.  a.  a  name 

given  to  the  plague  of  the  fourteenth 

century  from   the  black  spots  which 

appeared  on  the  skin. 
BLACKEK,  blak'n,  v.t  to  make  bla«A:  to 


BLACK--^LAO,  blak'-llag,  n.  the  flag  of  a 

pirate,  from  its  color. 
BLACKFRIAR,  Uak'fif-ar,  w.  a  friar  of  the 

Dominican   order,    so   csaUed   frcmi   his 

black  garments. 
BLACKGUARD,  blaglM.  a.  (orig.  appKed 

to  the  lowest  mMiials  about  acooit,  who 

took  charge  of  the  pots,  kettles,  etc.)  a 

low,    ill-conducted   fellow,    orl;'.     low: 

ecurrik)us.^-«.  Bt^cx'OTABMBil. 
BLACK-HEART,  hlak'4iart,  a.  a  mcies  of 

cherry  of  many  varietiss,  so  cajfed  frona 

the  frait  bein^  heart-shaped 

a  skin  nearly  black. 

The  onoetted  Hadt-keartM  ripen 

BLACKINO,  blak^mg,  a.  a 

for  blacking  leather,  etc 
BLACKLEAD,  bkak'led',  a.  a  Uddb  minera] 

used  in  ip«^Hn^  p^^rnW^  blacking  grates, 

etc. 
BLACKLEG,  blakleg,  a.  a  k>w  gambling 

fellow.   

BLACK-LETTER,  bUT-lef  er,  a.  the  old 

Englkh    (also    calkd    Gothic)     letter 

(Blark-lettcr) 

BLACKMAIL,  blak'raal,  a.  rent  or  trtbute 
fonnertv  paid  to  robbers  for  protectioB. 
[BLACK'aBd  A.&  SMrf.  tribute,  tolL] 

K^ACK-ROa  blak'-rod.  a.  tiie  wher  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter  and  of  pariia- 
ment.  so  called  from  the  black  rod  which 

BLACKSJUTH,    blak'smith,   a.    a  smith 

vrho  works  in  iron,  as  opposed  tooae  who 

w^ork^  in  tin. 
BLACKTHORN,  blaktham.  a. a apeciea of 

dark-colored  thorn :  the  sIocl 
BLADDER,  blader.  a.  a  thin  bag  dirtcaded 

with  hqmd  or  air :  the  receptacle  for  the 

urine.     [A.§.    bitjpcir — Naicam  :   O.    Ger. 

bhi^Aia,   birfyisa,    to   blow;    Ger.    Masr« 

bkidder---bfeikiea,  to  blow ;  cf  .  L.  fknt-mg^ 

bivath.] 
BLADE,  bli&d.  a.  the  leaf  or  flat  part  of 

pMt  or  com:  the  cuttinsr  purt  of  a 

knife,  sword,  etc. :  the  flat  port  of  an 

«xir :  a  doshinsr  fellow,     [ A.S.  htol :  Ice. 

biad.  Ger.  bkdt~] 
BLADfiD.  bUded,  m^f.  fbrtiish«d  with  a 

bl.k^iv*  or  bUuies. 
HLAIS«  bUa.  a.  a  KmI  or  blister.    [A.a 

N«9iii«.  a  blister,  proh.  irom  Maaqa,  to 

bU^wJ 
BL-VMABI.E.  bLuu'*-bl.  af/.  d.*5*rvin^  of 

bUQi«» :    faulty.  —  tactr^    Blax' ABLT.  —  a. 

BLAV  AFICNCSe^ 

BLAME,  blJa),  r.t  to  find  fanlt  with :  to 
oee^ure.  —  a.  imputation  of  a  f^ult : 
cnntt^ :  oeasanft.  [F^.  bidswj'.  buBsai^r — 
i>r.  hrias^vkcnaeiX  to  speak  ilL    See  ^.is- 

BLVMEiTl^  biteifoot  ai^  oaeritini? 
bUnie  :  orimiaal.    udr.  Blam 


BI^AJfEWOBTHY,      blfim'wur^M,      a4f\ 
worthy  of  blaine  :  culpable. 

BLANC,  blank,  ad^,,  wnUe.    [A  form  of 
BlakkJ 

BLANCH,  blansh,  v.f.  to  whiten.^u.t.  to 

grow  white.    [fV.  blatidnr — biane^  white. 

SeeBLAHK.] 

t  BLANC-MANGE,     blarmawngrii',     n.     a 

white  jeDy  prepared  with  milk.     [Fr. 

!      bianCy  white,  aMia^er,  food.] 

BLAND,  bland,  adf.,  amoaik:  gentle: 
mild. — adv.  Blabd'lt. — a.  Buja/vsaR. 
[L.  Wqtwfws.  peril.— mto(a)dnt»E.  mtltl.] 
'•  BLANDISHMENT,  blandlsh-ment,  n.  act 
of  expressing  fondness:  flatter:  win- 
ning expressions  or  actions.  J^.  bian- 
rfftwweaf,  O.  fy.  bloadtr,  to  flatter— U 
Noadiis,  mild.] 

BLANK,  blank,  vJ.  to  make  pale,  and  so 

_  jponf ound. 

BLANK,  Uaagk,  a^j,  without  writing  or 
marks,  as  in  «Ms  paper :  empty :  vacant, 
confused :  in  poetry,  not  having  rhyme. 
— 1L,  a  paper  without  writing:  a  ticket 
having  no  mark,  and  therefore  vahielesB : 
an  empty  space.— -ocir.  Blani^i«y.— «. 
Blask'ness.  [Fr.  bloac,  frx>m  root  of 
Ger.  blmfeea,  to  glitter-O.  H.  Ger. 
biMea,  Ch*.  pMegeta,  to  shine.] 

BLANK-CARTRIDGE,  blangk'-Ur'try,  n. 
a  cartridge  without  a  bullet. 

BLANKBT,  blanket,  n.  a  white  wodBen 
covering  for  beds :  a  ooveriog  for  horaeB, 
etc  [FV.  bloadbef,  dnn.  cf  Memc,  fiom 
its  uanal  white  coior.] 

BLANKKTING,  Maael^etii^,  a.  doth  for 
blankets :  the  punishment  of  boin^taaBed 


without  rhjrme,  especially  the  heroic 
verse  of  hmm  fpdt 
BLARE,  bifir,  r.£.  to  roar,  to  aoond  londly, 
aa  a  trumpet. — a.  roar,  noiae.  [M.E. 
Marea,  orig.  bfaara,  ftom  AjB.  btesaa,  to 
Wow.  See  Bla^t.] 
■  BLASPHEME,  blas-fem',  r.f.  and  r.i.  to 
speak  impioushr  <if  ,  as  cf  God  :  to  cnrae 

^  [Gr.  Un- 

to: ■ 


BLASPHEMY,  hkatftanA,  a.  profane  speak- 
ing: contempt  or  indignity  offered  to 
God. 

BLAST,  blast,  a.,  a  bioKvag  or  gust  of 
wind :  a  forcfl>le  stream  of  air :  sound  of 
a  wind  instrument :  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder: anything  pernicKoua. — r.t  to 
strike  with  sonse  pernicious  influence,  to 
blight :  to  affect  with  sudden  violence  or 
cabunity:  to  rend  sniimki  with  gun- 
powder."   [A^  Mneif    Nfcaina,  to  btow ; 

BLASrr-^FTJRkACB,  Uasf-fui^nis,  a.  a 
snieltiac  furnace  into  which  hc^  sir  is 
blowa.  ^ 

BLASIXDE.  falaiE^Ud,  a.  in  bM.  a  minute 
cl^ar  space  on  the  segments  of  the  fecun- 
dated oTum  of  an  organism,  which  is 
the  primary  iad&^atkn  of  the  cytohlast 
or  nncleus.  [Gr.  MosIds,  a  germ,  and 
^*  f  v*.  re^^mblanee.] 

blast  Ittg,  a.  the  aeparating  of 
cf  stone  bynMnnB<if  an  ezplonre 


BLAjSTOGEKK^ 
btfi.    rerrodnction    bv 
[Or. 
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BOILER,  boil'er,  n.  one  who  boils :  that  hi 

which  anythhig  is  boiled. 
BOISTEROUS,    hois'ter-us,    adj.,    wOd: 

noisy:  turbulent:  stormy. — adv,  Bojsf- 

TEROUBLT.--^.    BOIS'TEBOXJSMESS.       [M.E. 

hoistoua—W.  htoystt  wildness.] 

BOISTEROUS,  bois'ter-us,  acfj,  strong. 

BOLD,  bold,  €u^j,  daring  or  courageous : 
forward  or  impudent :  executed  with 
spirit :  striking  to  the  sight :  steep  or 
abrupt.— ckIv.  Bold'lt.— ^.  Bold'ness.— 
To  MAKE  BOLD,  to  take  the  liberty,  to 
make  free.  rA*S.  bcUd;  O.  Qer.  paid; 
O.  Fr.  baud,  Qoth.  hcUthSf  Ice.  haUr,] 

BOLE,  b5l,  n.,  the  round  stem  or  body  of  a 
tree.  [Ice.  holr,  from  its  round  form. 
Conn,  with  Bowl,  a  cup,  Bulge,  Boil,  a 
swelling,  and  Bao.] 

BOLL,  bdl,  n.  one  of  the  round  heads  or 
seed-vessels  of  flax,  poppy,  etc. :  a  pod 
or  capsule :  a  Scotch  dry  measure— six 
imperial  bushels,  not  now  legsilly  in  use. 
[A  form  of  Bowl,  a  cup,  and  sig.  "  thing 
round."] 

BOLLED,  bold,  swollen:  podded.  [Pa.p. 
of  M.K  hoUen,  to  swell.] 

BOI^TER,  bOl-ster,  n.  a  long  round  piUow 
or  cushion  :  a  pad. — v,t  to  support  with 
a  bolster:  to  hold  up.  [A.».  holster; 
from  root  of  Bowl.] 

BOLT,  bolt,  n.  a  bar  or  pin  used  to  fasten 
a  door,  etc.  ;  an  arrow ;  a  thunderbolt. 
— v.U  to  fasten  with  a  bolt :  to  throw  or 
utter  precipitately :  to  swallow  hastily. 
— t7.t.  to  rush  away  (like  a  bolt  from  a 
bow) :  to  start  off  suddenly,  said  origi- 
nally of  a  horse  starting  from  his  course, 
afterwards  applied  to  politicians  who  sud- 
denly desert  their  party :  as  to  holt  the 
nomination  of  an  objectionable  candi- 
date. [A.S.  and  Dan.  bolt,  Qer.  bolzen; 
from  root  of  Bole,  of  a  tree.] 

BOLT,  bolt,  v.t.  to  sift,  to  separate  the 
bran  from,  as  flour :  to  examine  by  sift- 
ing :  to  sift  through  coarse  cloth.  fO.  Fr. 
bmter,  or  buleter^^''bureter — ^from  hure — 
Low  L.  hurra,  a  coarse  reddish-brown 
cloth — Gr.  pyrros,  reddish— ^pj^v^-FlBE.] 

BOLTINGh-flUTCH,  bOlt'mg-huch.  n.  a 
hutch  or  large  box  into  which  flour 
faUs  when  it  is  bolted. 

BOLT-UPRIGHT,  bOlt'-up-rit',  adv.  up- 
right and  straight  as  a  bolt  or  arrow. 

BOLUS,  bolus,  n.  a  rounded  mass  of  any- 
thing :  a  large  pill.  [L.  holvs,  Gr.  bGlos, 
a  lump.] 

BOMAKEA,  bo-m&'rO-a,  n.  a  genus  of  ama- 
nrllidaceous  twining  plants,  natives  of 
l^uth  America. 

BOMB,  bum,  n.  a  hollow  shell  of  iron  flUed 
with  gunpowder,  and  discharged  from  a 
mortar,  so  as  to  explode  when  it  falls. 
[Fr.  hambe—lt.  bombuB,  Gr.  bonibos,  a 
numniing  sound ;  an  imitative  word.] 

BOMBARD,  bum-b&rd',  v.t.  to  attack  with 
bombs.  —  n.   Bombabd'ment.  —  n.   Boh- 


BOMBASINE,  BOMBAZINE,  bum-barzen', 
ft.  a  twilled  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted, 
ror.  lHnnb€uin — ^Low  L.  bombadnium — 
Gr.  hombyx,  silk.    See  Bombast.] 

BOMBAST,  bum'bast,  n.  (orig.),  cotton  or 
any  soft  material  used  for  stuffing  Rar- 

'  ments :  inflated  or  hifi^h-sounding  mn- 
rua^e.      [Low  L.  bomhax,  cotton— Gr. 

BOMBASTIC,  bum-bast'ik,  acfj.  high- 
Boundi^:  inflated. 

BOMB-PKOOF,  bum'-prOOf ,  acj/.  proof  or 
secure  against  the  force  of  bombs. 

BOMB-VESSEL,  bum'-ves-el,  n.  a  vessel 
for  carrying  the  mortars  used  in  bom- 
barding from  the  sea. 

BONBON,  bong^ng,  n.  a  sweetmeat. 
JTPr.,  ••  very  good  "— 6on,  good.] 

Bond,  bono,  n.  that  which  binds,  a  band : 
link  of  connection  or  union :  a  writing 


of  obligation  to  pay  a  sum  or  to  perform 
a  contract. — ^In  bond,  the  state  of  being 
deposited  or  placed  in  a  bonded  ware- 
house or  store  '.--pL  imprisonment,  caj)- 
tivity. — ac^.  bound  :  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude.— v.t.  to  put  imported  goods  in  the 
customs'  warehouses  till  tne  duties  on 
them  are  paid.  FA-S. ;  a  variation  of 
bandr-~binaan,  to  oind.] 

BONDAGE,  bond'&j,  n.  state  of  being 
bound :  captivity :  slavery.  [O.  Fr. — 
Low  L.  bondagium,  a  kind  ol  tenure. 
Ace.  to  Skeat,  this  is  from  A.S.  bonda,  a 
boor,  a  householder,  from  Ice.  bondi^ 
buandi,  a  tiller,  a  husbandman.] 

BONDED,  bond'ed,  p.adj.  secured  by  bond, 
as  duties. 

BONDING,  bond'ing,  n.  that  arrangement 
by  which  goods  remain  in  the  customs' 
warehouses  till  the  duties  are  paid. 

BONDMAN,  bond'man,  n.  a  man  slave. — 
ns.  Bom/MAiD,  Bond'wohan. 

BONDSMAN,  bondz'man,  n.  a  bondman  or 
slave:  a  surety. 

BONE,  bOn,  n.  a  hard  substance  forming 
the  skeleton  of  an  animal :  a  piece  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  animal.— 4;.  t.  to  take  the 
bones  out  of,  as  meat.  rA.S.  ban ;  Ger. 
bein,  Goth,  bain,  bone,  leg ;  W.  bon,  a 
stem  or  stock.] 

BONE-ASH,  bOn'-ash,  n.  the  remains  when 
bones  are  burned  in  an  open  furnace. 

BONE-BLACE:,  bOn'-blak,  n.  the  remains 
when  bones  are  heated  in  a  close  vessel. 

BONE-CAVE,  bOn'-kav,  n.  a  cave  in  which 
are  found  bones  of  extinct  animals,  some- 
times together  with  the  bones  of  man  or 
other  traces  of  his  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence. 

BONE-DUST,  bOn'-dust,  n.  ground  or  pul- 
verized bones,  used  in  agriculture,  for 
fertilizingthe  soil. 

BONE-GLUE,  bOn'-gla,  n.  an  inferior  kind 
of  glue  obtained  from  bones.] 

BONE-SETTER,  bOn'-set'er,  n.  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  set  broken  and  dislocated 
bones 

BONFIRE,  bon'fir,  n.  a  large  fire  in  the 
open  air  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicings, 
etc.  [Orig.  a  fire  in  which  bones  were 
burnt.j 

BON-MOT,  bong'-mO,  n.,  a  good  or  witty 
saying.    [Fr.  ban,  good,  mot,  word.] 

BOnNE-BOUCHE,  bon-boosh',  n.  a  delic- 
ious mouthful.  [Fr.  bonne,  good,  bouche, 
mouthj 

BONNET,  bon'et,  n.  a  covering  for  the  head 
worn  by  women :  a  cap.— p.ac{;.  Bonn*- 
BTED.  [Fr. — ^LowL.  oonneta,  orig.  the 
name  of  a  stufF.1 

BONNY,  bon'i,  a^j,  beautiful :  handsome : 
gay.— iidv.  Bonn'ily.  [Fr.  bon,  bonne — 
L.  bonus,  good  ;  Celt,  bain,  baine,  white, 
fair.] 

BONNY-CLABBER,  bon'ni-klab'ber,  n. 
thick  milk  from  which  the  whey  is 
drained  to  get  the  curds  out.    (Amer.) 

BONUS,  bOn'us,  n.  a  premium  beyond  the 
usual  interest  for  a  loan :  an  extra  divi- 
dend to  shareholders.    [L.  bonus,  good.] 

BONY,  bOn'i,  acy.  full  of,  or  consisting  of, 
bones. 

BONZE,  bon'ze,  n.  a  Buddhist  priest.  [Jap. 
bozu  ^  Driest  1 

BOOBY,  bOOVi,  n.  a  sOly  or  stupid  fellow : 
a  water-bird,  of  the  pelican  tribe,  remark- 
able for  its  apparent  stupidity.  [Sp.  bobo, 
a  dolt ;  O.  Fr.  bohu,  stupid. — ^L.  oalbus, 
stuttering.] 

BOOBYISM,  bolii-izm,  n.  the  state  or  Qual- 
ity of  being  a  booby  :  stupidity :  foolish- 
ness. "Lamentable  ignorance  and  booby^ 
ism  on  the  stage  of  a  private  theatre." — 
Dickens. 

BOOK,  book,  n.  a  collection  of  sheets  of 
paper  bound  together,  either  printed, 
written  on,  or  blank :  a  literary  composi- 


tion :  a  division  of  a  volume  or  subject.^ 
v.t.  to  write  in  a  book.  rA.S.  hoe,  abook, 
the  beech  ;  Gter.  buche,  the  beech,  buck,. 
a  book,  because  the  Teutons  first  wrote  on« 
beechen  boards.] 

BOOK-<?LUB,  book'-klub,  n.  an  association 
of  persons  who  buy  new  books  for  circu- 
lation amongthemselves. 

BOOKINGK-CIJSRK,  book'inj^-klOrk,  n.  the 
clerk  or  official  who  supphes  passengers^ 
with  tickets  at  a  booking-office. 

BOOKISH,  booVish,  adj.  fond  of  books,  ac- 
quainted only  with  books. — n.  Boob^ibh- 

NB88. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  book'-kSp'ing,  n.  the 
art  of  keeping  accounts  in  a  regular  and' 
systematic  manner. 

BOOK-LEARNING,book'-lern'ing,  n.leam- 
infic  eot  from  books,  as  opposed  to  practi- 
cal knowledge. 

BOOKPLATE,  booVpl&t,  n.  a  label  usually^ 
pasted  inside  the  cover  of  a  book,  bearings 
the  owner's  name,crest,or  peculiar  device* 

BOOK-POST,  book'-pOst,  n.  the  depart- 
ment in  the  Post-office  for  the  transmis* 
sionof  books. 

BOOKWORM,  booVwurm,  n.  a  worm  or 
mite  that  eats  holes  in  books:  a  hard> 
reader :  one  who  reads  without  discrimi- 
nation  or  profit. 

BOOKWRIGHT,  book'rit,  n.  a  writer  of 
books :  an  author :  a  term  of  slight  con- 
tempt.   Kingsley. 

BOOM,  bOOm,  n.  a  pole  by  which  a  sail  is 
stretched :  a  chain  or  bar  stretched  across^ 
a  harbor.    [Dut.  boom,  a  beam,  a  tree.] 

BOOM,  bOOm,  v.t.  to  make  a  hollow  sound 
or  roar. — n.  a  hollow  roar,  as  of  the  sea, 
the  cry  of  the  bittern,  etc.  [From  a  Low 
Ger.  root  found  in  A.S.  byme,  a  trumpet, 
Dut.  bommen,  to  drum;  like  Bomb,  of 
imitative  origin.] 

BOOMERANGjboOm'e-rang,n.  a  hard-wood 
missile  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia, 
shaped  like  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and- 
so  made  that  when  thrown  to  a  distance 
it  returns  towards  the  thrower.  (Aus- 
tralian.) Applied  also  to  any  scheme 
or  plan  which  turns  against  its  author. 
{Axner.) 

BOON,  boon,  n.  a  petition  :  a  gift  or  favor, 
lice,  bdn,  a  prayer;  A.S.  ben.'] 

BOON,  boon,  adj.  (as  in  boon  companion) 
gay,  merry  or  kind.    [Fr.  &on>— L.  bonus^ 


BOOR,  DOOr,  n.  a  coarse  or  awkward  per* 
son.  pDut.  boer  (Ger.  bauer),  a  tiller  of 
the  sou — ^Dut.  bouwen;  cog.  with  Ger. 
bauen,  A.S.  buan,  to  tUl.] 

BOORISH,  bOOr'ish,  adf.  like  a  boor :  awk- 
ward or  rude. — cuiv,  Boob'ibhly. — n, 
Boor'ishness. 

BOOST,  boost,  v.t.  to  lift  or  push  one  up  a 
tree  or  over  a  fence.    (Amer.) 

BOOT,  boot,  n.  a  covering  for  the  foot  an& 
lower  part  of  the  leg  generally  made  of 
leather :  an  old  instrument  of  torture  for- 
the  legs :  a  box  or  recepta<;le  in  a  coach : 
n.pl.  the  servant  in  a  notel  that  cleans- 
the  boots. — v.t.  to  put  on  boots.    [Tr. 
botte,  a  butt,  or  a  boot,  from  O.C^r.  hiaen, 
a  cask.    See  Bottle,  Butt.] 

BOOT,  boot,  v.t.  to  proflt  or  advantage. — 
n.  advanta£;e^  profit.— To  Boor,  in  addi- 
tion. [A.S.  hot,  compensation,  amendSi 
whence  "be^an,  to  amend,  to  make  Bbt 

BOOTEE,  bOO-te',  n.  a  boot  without  a  top, 

or  a  shoe  made  like  a  boot  without  a  leg.- 

(Amer.) 
BOOTH.,  booth,  n.  a  hut  or  temporaiy  erec* 

tion  formed  of  slight  materials.     [Ice. 

buth;  Ger.  bude;  also  Slav,  and  (Jelt., 

as  Gael,  both,  hut.J 
BOOTJACK,  bOOt'jak,  n.  an  instrument  for 

taking  off  boots.*    [Boor  and  Jack.] 
BOOTLESS,  booties,  a^'.  without  boot  or 
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tXen  misfortune  or  calamity.  [A.S.  hleo- 
van  is  doubtful ;  found  in  Dut.  hlouwen, 
to  dress  (beat)  flax,  Ger.  bldtien,  to  beat 
hard,  and  L.  fltg-  in  Infuot,  Flaqella- 
TION.    Derivative  Blub.] 

BLOW,  bl5,  v.i.  to  bloom  or  blossom : — 
iwvp.  bldw'ing ;  pa,p.  bl5wn.  [A.S. 
Dldioan,  Ger.  Miihen.  See  Bloom,  Blos- 
sohJ 

BLOW,  bl5,  v,i.  to  produce  a  current  of 
air  :  to  move,  as  air  or  the  wind. — v,L  to 
drive  air  upon  or  into  :  to  drive  by  a  cur- 
rent of  air:  to  sound  as  a  wind  instru- 
ment :—pa,t  blew  (bl5d)  ;  pa.p.  blOwn. — 
Blow  upon,  to  taint,  to  make  stsJe. 
rA.S.  hlawan;  Ger.  bldJien,  blaaen;  L. 
jlare.l 

BLOWPIPE,  blS'pip,  n.  a  pipe  through 
which  a  current  of  air  is  blown  on  a 
flame,  to  increase  its  heat. 

BLOWN,  blon,  p.ou^'.  out  of  breath,  tired : 
swelled :  stale,  worthless. 

BLOWZE,  blowz,  n.  a  ruddy,  fat-faced 
woman. — adjja,  Blowzed',  Blowz'y,  rud- 
dy, or  flushed  with  exercise.  [From  root 
or  Blubh.] 

BLUBBER,  blub'er,  n.  the  fat  of  whales 
and  other  sea  animals. — v.i.  to  weep  in  a 
noisy  manner.  [Blubber,  Blabber,  etc., 
are  extensions  of  bleb,  blob  ;  they  con- 
tain the  root  idea  of  "puflFed-up,"  and 
are  formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
the  bubbling  or  foaming  of  a  liquid.] 

BLUDGEON,  blud'jun,  n.  a  short  stick 
with  a  heavy  end  to  strike  with.  [From 
root  of  Block.1 

BLUE,  bldo,  n.  tne  color  of  the  sky  when 
unclouded:  one  of  the  seven  primarv 
colors. — cuJj.  of  the  color  blue. — n.  Blue  - 
NESS.  [Found  in  Ice.  blar,  cog.  with 
Ger.  blau ;  originally  meaning  livid^  the 
color  caused  by  a  Blow.] 

BLUEBELL,  bloO'bel,  n.  a  plant  that 
bears  blue  bell-shaped  flowers. 

BLUEBOOK,  bl5d'book,  n.  a  book  contain- 
ing some  official  statement,  so  called 
from  its  blue  cover. 

BLUE-BOTTLE,  bl56'-botl,  n.  a  plant 
with  blue  bottle-shaped  flowers  that 
grows  among  corn :  a  large  blue  fly. 

BLU&nJACKKl,  blod'-jak'et,  n,  a  seaman, 
as  distinguished  from  a  marine. 

BLUE-STOCKING,  blSo'-stok'ing,  n.  a  lit- 
erary lady :  applied  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time 
to  meetings  held  Iw  ladies  for  con  versa* 
tion  with  certain  uterary  men,  one  of 
whom  always  wore  blue  Ertockings. 

BLUFF,  bluf ,  adj.  blustering :  ourapoken  : 
steep.-^n.  Bluff'nbss.    pRrob.  Dut.] 

BLUFF,  bluf,  n.  a  high  steep  bank  over- 
looki^  the  sea  or  a  river. 

BLUISH,  blOo'ish,  adj.  slightly  blue.— fi. 
Blu'ishnbss. 

BLUNDER,  blun'der,  v.t.  to  make  a  gross 
mistake,  to  flounder  about. — n.  a  gross 
mistake.    [From  root  of  Blunt.] 

BLUNDERBUSS,  blun'der-bus,  n.  a  short 
hand-ran,  with  a  wide  bore.  [Oorr.  of 
Dut.  cumderbu9 — donder,  thunder,  bus,  a 
box,  barrel  of  a  gun,  a  gun ;  Ger.  donnev' 

BLUNT,  blunt,  adj,  having  a  duU  edge  or 

Soint :  rough,  outspoken,  duU. — v,t,  to 
ull  the  edge  or  point :  to  weaken. — adj, 
Blunt'ish.— adi\  Blunt'ly.— n.  Blunt'- 
NESS.  rOrig.  sleepy,  dull ;  Dan.  blunde, 
to  slumoer,  akin  to  Blind.] 

BLUR,  blur,  n.  a  blot,  stain,  or  spot. — v,t. 
to  blot,  stain,  obscure,  or  blemish : — 
pr.p,  blurr'ing ;  pa»p,  blurred'.  [A  vari- 
ety of  Blear.] 

BLURT,  blurt,  v,t  to  utter  suddenly  or 
unadvisedly.    [From  Blabb.] 

BLUSH,  blush,  n.  a  red  glow  on  the  face 
caused  by  shame,  modesty,  etc. :  any 
reddish  color  :  sudden  appearance. — va. 
to  show  shame  or  confusion  by  growing 


red  in  the  face :  to   grow   red.    rA.S. 
blyae,  a  blaze.    See  Blaze,  Blowze.] 

BLUSTER,  blus'ter,  v.t.  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  blast  of  wind :  to  bully  or  swagger. 
— n.  a  blast  or  roaring  as  of  the  wind  : 
bullying  or  boasting  language.  [An 
augmentative  of  Blast.] 

BLDSTERY,  blus'ter-i,  acfj.  blustering: 
blusterous  :  raging :  noisy.  *'  A  hollow, 
blustery,  pusillanimous,  and  unsound  one 
(character).  ^^-Carlyle. 

BO,  bd,  inU  a  word  used  to  frighten 
children. 

BOA,  bO'a,  n.  a  genus  of  serpents,  which 
includes  the  largest  species  of  serpents, 
the  BOA-OONSTBICTOB :  a  long  serpent- 
like piece  of  fur  worn  round  the  neck  by 
ladies.     [Perh.  conn,  with  L.  bos,  an  oxJj 

BOAR,  bQr,  n.  the  male  of  swine.  [A.^ 
bar  A 

BOARD,  b5rd,  n.  a  broad  and  thin  strip  of 
timber :  a  table  to  put  food  on  :  f ooa  :  a 
table  round  which  persons  meet  for  some 
kind  of  business  :  any  council  or  author- 
ized body  of  men,  as  a  school  board : 
the  deck  of  a  ship. — On  Board,  in  U.  S., 
same  as  Aboard. — v,L  to  cover  with 
boards:  to  supply  with  food  at  fixed 
terms  :  to  enter  a  ship  :  to  attack. — v.t. 
to  receive  food  or  take  meals.  [A.S. 
bord,  a  board,  the  side  of  a  ship ;  Ice. 
bord,  the  side  of  a  ship ;  found  also  in 
Celt.  ;  conn,  either  with  Beab  or  with 
Broaix] 

BOARDEk,  bOrd'er,  n.  one  who  receives 
board  (food) :  one  who  boards  a  ship. 

BOARDING,  b6rd'ing,  n.  the  act  of  cover- 
ing with  boards :  the  covering  itself :  act 
of  Doarding  a  ship. 

BOARDING^-SCHCJOL,  b5rd'ing-sk66l,  n. 
a  school  in  which  board  is  given  as  well 
as  instruction. 

BOARD-WAGES,  bSrd'-waj'ez,  n.  wages 
allowed  to  servants  to  keep  themselves 
in  food. 

BOAST,  b68t,  v.t.  to  talk  vaingloriously :  to 
brag. — v,L  to  brag  of :  speak  proudly  or 
confidently  of :  to  magnify  or  exalt  one's 
self. — n.  an  expression  of  pride  :  a  brag; 
the  cause  of  boasting.  [M.E.  6o«f— W, 
bost,  Gkiel.  bosd,  a  bragging.] 

BOASTFUL,  bdst'fool,  cSg*.  given  to  brag. 
— adv,  Boast'fully. — n.  Boast'fulness. 

BOASTING,  b5st'ing,  n.  ostentatious  dis- 
jplay:  vaunting. 

BOAT,  hot,  n.  small  open  vessel  usually 
moved  by  oars :  a  small  ship. — v.t.  to  go 
in  a  boat.  [A.S.  bat;  Dut.  boot;  fr. 
bat-^au;  Gkbel.  bataJ] 

BOATABLE,  bdt'arbl,  adj,  capable  of  being 
navigated  with  boats.    (Amer.) 

BOATHOOK,  bOfhook,  n.  an  iron  hook 
fixed  to  a  pole  used  for  pulling  or  push- 
ing off  a  boat. 

BOATING,  b5t'ing,  n.  the  art  or  practice 
of  sailing  in  boats. 

BOATMAN,  bOt'man,  n.  a  man  who  has 
charge  of  a  boat :  a  rower. 

BOATSWAIN,b5t'swan(coUoquiallvb6'sn), 
n.  a  petty  officer  on  board  ship  who  looks 
after  the  boats,  rigginj^,  etc.,  and  caUs 
the  seamen  to  duty.  \(IaL)  a  boat's  swain 
or  servant.  From  A.S.  bdtswdn — bat,  a 
boat,  swdn,  a  lad.] 

BOB,  bob,  v.i.  to  move  quickly  up  and 
down,  to  dangle :  to  fish  with  a  bob.-^ 
v.t,  to  move  in  a  shore  jerking  manner : 
—pr,p,  bobb'ing;  pa,p.  hoboed'. — n.  a 
shorf  jerking  motion  :  a  slight  blow : 
anything  that  moves  with  a  bob  or 
Bwmg:  a  pendant.  [Perhaps  imitative, 
like  Gael,  bog,  to  agitate,  baba>g,  baban, 
atasseLI 

BOBBIN,  Dob'in,  n.  a  small  piece  of  wood 
on  which  thread  is  wound.  [Fr.  bobine, 
perhapsfrom  Gael,  bdban,  a  tassel.] 

BOBBINET,  bob-in-et'  or  boVin-et,  n.  a 


kind  of  fine   netted  lace  made  by  mfr 
chines. 

BOBOLINK,  bob'd-lingk,  n.  a  North  Ameri- 
can singing  bird,  found  in  the  northern 
states  in  spring  and  summer.  [At  first 
Bob  Lincoln,  from  the  note  of  the  bird.] 

BOB-SLED,  bob'-sled,  n.  a  sled  for  the 
transportation  of  large  timber  from  the 
forest  to  a  river  or  public  road  :  also  a 
farmer's  road  sled.    (Amer.) 

BOBWIG,  bob' wig,  n.  a  short  wig. 

BOCK-BEER,  BOCK-BIER,  bokl)er,  n, 
a  double  strong  variety  of  lager-beer, 
darker  in  color  than  the  ordinary  kinds, 
less  bitter  in  taste,  and  considerably 
more  intoxicating.  [Gr.  bock-bier,  buck 
or  goat  beer,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from 
making  its  consumers  prance  and  tum- 
ble about  hke  a  buck  or  a  goat.] 

BOOSTING,  bok'ing,  n.  a  kind  of  baize  or 
woollen  cloth,  used  to  cover  a  floor  or  to 
protect  carpets.    (Amer.) 

BODE,  b6d,  v,t  to  portend  or  prophe.sy. — 
v,i,  to  be  an  omen  :  to  foreshow.  [A.S. 
bodian,  to  announce — bod,  a  message; 
allied  to  Bn>.]  [called  in  Canada. 

BODETTE,  bo-det',  n.  a  cot  bedstead,  so 

BODICE,  bod'is,  n.  a  woman's  stays,  for- 
merly called  bodies,  from  fitting  close  to 
the  body, 

BODIED,  bod'id,  adj.  having  a  body. 

BODILESS,  bod'i-les,  adj.  without  a  body : 
incorporeal. 

BODILY,  bod'i-ly,  adj.  relating  to  the  body, 
esp.  as  opposed  to  the  mind. 

BODKIN,  Dod'kin,  n.,  a  small  dagger:  a 
small  instrument  for  pricking  hmes  or 
for  dressing  the  hair:  a  large  blunt 
needle.    [Prob.  W.  bidog.'\ 

BODY,  bod'i,  n.  the  whole  frame  of  a  man 
or  lower  animal :  the  main  part  of  an 
animal,  as  distinguished  from  the  limbs : 
the  main  part  of  anything:  matter,  as 
opposed  to  spirit :  a  mass :  a  person :  a 
number  of  persons  united  by  some  com- 
mon tie. — v.t.  to  give  form  to :  to  em- 
body:—;pr.p.  bod'ying;  pa.p.  bod'ied. 
rA.S.  bodigA 

BODYGUARD,  bod'i-gard,  n.  a  guard  to 
protect  the  person,  esp.  of  the  sovereign. 

BODY-POLmC,  bod'i-pol'it-ik,  n.  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  people  in  its  political 
capacity. 

BCE6TIAN,  be-O'shyan,  ac^.  pertaining  to 
Boeotia  in  Greece,  noted  for  the  duIlnesB 
of  its  inhabitants  :  hence,  stupid,  dull. 

BOG,  bog,  n.  soft  ground  :  a  miarsh  or  ( 
mire.— acy.  Bogo'y.    [Ir.  bogadi; 
bog.] 

BOGRGHLiE,  bogl,  v.i.  to  stop  or  hesitate,  as 
if  at  a  bogle :  to  make  difficulties  about  a 
thing ;  also  to  embarrass.    (Amer.) 

BOGLjS,  bOgl,  n.  a  spectre  or  gobUn. 
[Scot.  bogtCf  a  ghost ;  W.  bwgt  a  goblin. 
See  Buo.J 

BOGMOSS,  bog'mos,  n.  a  genus  of  moss 
plants. 

BOGUS,  b5'gus,  adj.  counterfeit,  spurious. 
[An  Amer.  cant  word,  of  very  doubtful 
origin.] 

BOKEA,  bo-hg',  n.  the  lowest  quality  of 
black  tea.    [Ciiinese.] 

BOHEMIAN,  Do-hS'mi-an,  n.  and  ac{;.  ap- 

glied  to  persons  of  loose  and  irregular 
abits.— ^.  BoHs'MiAiasM.  [Fr.  bofU- 
mien,  a  gipsy,  from  the  belief  that  these 
wanderers  came  from  Bohemia.] 

BOIL,  boil,  v.i.,  to  bubble  up  from  the  action 
of  heat :  to  be  hot :  to  be  excited  or  agi- 
tated.— v.t.  to  heat  to  a  boiling  state : 
to  cook  or  dress  by  boiling. — Bohjno- 
pourr,  the  temperature  at  which  liquids 
begin  to  boil  under  heat.  [O.  Fr.  boUir 
— Li.  buUire — buQa,  a  bubbleTj 

BOIL,  boil,  n.  an  inflamed  swelling'  or 
tumor.  [A.S.  byl;  Ger.  beule;  Ice.  ocia^ 
from  the  root  of  Bulge.] 
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BOILER,  boil'er,  n.  one  who  boils :  that  in 

which  anything  is  boiled. 
B0ISTEBOI7S,     bois'ter-us,    ac(;.,     tmld: 

noisy:  turbulent:  stormy. — adv.  Bois'- 

TEB01TBLY.— n.    BOIB'TKBOUBNESS.      [M.E. 

boistoua—'W.  bwyst,  wildness.] 

BOISTEROUS,  bois'ter-us,  adfj.  strong. 

BOLD,  bold,  ac(;.  daring  or  courageous : 
forward  or  impudent :  executed  with 
spirit :  striking  to  the  sight :  steep  or 
abrupt.— adr.  Bold'ly.— n.  Bold'nbss. — 
To  MAKE  BOLD,  to  take  the  liberty,  to 
make  free.  rA.S.  hold;  O.  Ger.  paid; 
0.  Fr.  baud,  Ooth.  halths.  Ice.  hcOlr.] 

BOLE,  bdl,  n.,  the  round  stem  or  body  of  a 
tree.  [Ice.  bolr,  from  its  round  form. 
Conn,  with  Bowl,  a  cup,  Bulqb,  Boil,  a 
swelling,  and  Bag.I 

BOLL,  bdl,  n.  one  of  the  round  heads  or 
seed-vessels  of  flax,  poppy,  etc. :  a  pod 
or  ca]^8ule  :  a  Scotch  dry  measure— six 
imperial  bushels,  not  now  legally  in  use. 
[A  form  of  Bowl,  a  cup,  and  sig.  "  thing 
round."] 

BOLLED,  bold,  swollen:  podded.  [Pa.p. 
of  M.E.  boUen,  to  swell.] 

BOI^TER,  bOl-ster,  n.  a  long  round  pillow 
or  cushion  :  a  pad. — v,t  to  support  with 
a  bolster :  to  hold  up.  [A.S.  bolster ; 
from  root  of  Bowl.] 

BOLT,  bolt,  n.  a  bar  or  pin  used  to  fasten 
a  door,  etc.  ;  an  arrow ;  a  thunderbolt. 
—v,t.  to  fasten  with  a  bolt :  to  throw  or 
utter  precipitately :  to  swallow  hastily. 
— t7.i.  to  rush  away  (like  a  bolt  from  a 
bow) :  to  start  off  suddenly,  said  origi- 
nally of  a  horse  starting  from  his  course, 
afterwards  applied  to  politicians  who  sud- 
denly desert  their  party :  as  to  bolt  the 
nonunation  of  an  objectionable  candi- 
date. [A.S.  and  Dan.  bolt,  Qer.  bolzen; 
from  root  of  BoLB,  of  a  tree.] 

BOLT,  bolt,  vA.  to  sift,  to  separate  the 
bran  from,  as  flour  :  to  examine  by  sift- 
ine :  to  sift  through  coarse  cloth.  K).  Fr. 
butter,  or  buletermmlmreter — from  oure — 
Low  L.  burra,  a  coarse  reddish-brown 
cloth— Or.  pyrros,  reddish— ^>yr-«FiHE.] 

BOLTING-fluTCH,  bOlt'ing-huch,  n.  a 
hutch  or  large  box  into  which  flour 
falls  when  it  is  bolted. 

BOLT-UPRIGHT,  bOlt'-up-rIt',  adv.  up- 
rieht  and  straight  as  a  bolt  or  arrow. 

BOLUS,  bolus,  n.  a  rounded  mass  of  any- 
thing :  a  large  pill.  [L.  bdus,  Or.  bdlaa, 
a  lump.] 

BOMAREA,  bo-m&'re-a,  n.  a  genus  of  ama- 
r^llidaceous  twining  plants,  natives  of 
South  America. 

BOMB,  bum,  n.  a  hollow  shell  of  iron  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  discharged  from  a 
mortar,  so  as  to  explode  when  it  falls. 
rFr.  bombe—lt.  bonums,  Gr.  bonibos,  a 
numming  sound ;  an  imitative  word.] 

BOMBARD,  bum-b&rd',  v.t.  to  attack  with 
bombs. — n.  BOHBABiyMKNT.  —  n.  BOM- 
babdibr'. 

BOMBASINE,  BOMBAZINE,  bum-ba-zSn', 
n.  a  twilled  fabric  of  sUk  and  worsted. 

eiV.  bombasin — ^Low  L.  bornbacinium — 
r.  bombyx,  silk.    See  Bombast.] 

BOMBAST,  buma>ast,  n.  (orig.),  cotton  or 
any  soft  material  used  for  stuffing  sar- 

'  ments :  inflated  or  high-sounding  Lan- 
guage. [Low  L.  bonSnix,  cotton— Or. 
Mntbyx,  silk.] 

BOMBASTIC,  bum-bast'ik,  ac(;.  high- 
soimding :  inflated. 

BOMB-PKX)F,  bum'-prOOf ,  a<^\  proof  or 
secure  against  the  force  of  bombs. 

B0MB~V££6EL,  bum'-ves^,  n.  a  vessel 
for  carryimr  the  mortars  used  in  bom- 


barding from  the 
BONBON,    bong^ng,   n.    a   sweetmeat. 

rFr.,  "  very  good  "—ion,  good.] 
BOND,  bond,  n.  that  which  binds,  a  band : 

link  of  connection  or  union :  a  writing 


of  obligation  to  pay  a  sum  or  to  perform 
a  contract. — ^In  bond,  the  state  of  being 
deposited  or  placed  in  a  bonded  ware- 
house or  store  :— ^.  imprisonment,  cai>- 
tivity. — a4jy.  bound  :  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude.— v.t  to  put  imported  goods  in  the 
customs'  warehouses  till  the  duties  on 
them  are  paid.  rA.S. ;  a  variation  of 
band — bindan,  to  bind.] 

BONDAGE,  bond'&j,  n.  state  of  being 
bound  :  captivity  :  slavery.  (G.  Fr. — 
Low  Lb  bondagvum,  a  kind  or  tenure. 
Ace.  to  Skeat,  this  is  from  AS.  bonda,  a 
boor,  a  householder,  from  Ice.  bondu^ 
buandi,  a  tiller,  a  husbandman.] 

BONDED,  bond'ed,  p.adj.  secured  oy  bond, 
as  duties. 

BONDING,  bond'ing,  n.  that  arrangement 
by  which  goods  remain  in  the  customs' 
warehouses  till  the  duties  are  paid. 

BONDMAN,  bond'man,  n.  a  man  slave. — 
ns.  Bond'haid,  Bond'woman. 

BONDSMAN,  bondz'man,  n.  a  bondman  or 
slave:  a  surety. 

BONE,  bOn,  n.  a  hard  substance  forming 
the  skeleton  of  an  animal :  a  piece  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  animal. — v.  t,  to  take  the 
bones  out  of,  as  meat.  [AS.  ban ;  Ger. 
bein,  Goth,  bain,  bone,  leg ;  W.  ban,  a 
stem  or  stock.] 

BONE-ASH,  bOn'-ash,  n.  the  remains  when 
bones  are  burned  in  an  open  furnace. 

BONE-BLACK,  bOn'-blak,  n.  the  remains 
when  bones  are  heated  in  a  close  vessel. 

BONE-CAVE,  bOn'-kftv,  w.  a  cave  in  which 
are  found  bones  of  extinct  animals,  some- 
times together  with  the  bones  of  man  or 
other  traces  of  his  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence 

BONE-DUST,  bon'-dust,  n.  ground  or  pul- 
verized bones,  used  in  agriculture,  for 
fertilizing  the  soil. 

BONE-GLUE,  bOn'-gltt,  n.  an  inferior  kind 
of  glue  obtained  from  bones.] 

BONE-SETTER,  bOn'-set'er,  n.  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  set  broken  and  dislocated 
bones. 

BONFIRE,  bon'fir,  n.  a  large  fire  in  the 
open  air  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicings, 
etc.  [Orig.  a  fire  in  wnich  bones  were 
burnt-J 

BON-MOT,  bong'-mO,  n.,  a  good  or  witty 
saying.    [Fr.  Son,  good,  mot,  word.] 

BONNE-BOUOHE,  bon-boosh',  n.  a  delic- 
ious mouthful.  [Fr.  bonne,  good,  bovjche, 
mou^J 

BONNET,  bon'et,  n.  a  covering  for  the  head 
worn  by  women :  a  cap.-^.€K^'.  Bonn'- 
BTED.  [Fr. — ^LowL.  wmneta,  orig.  the 
name  of  a  stuff.] 

BONNY,  bon'i,  aqj.  beautiful :  handsome : 
eay. — adv.  Bonn'ily.  [Fr.  ban,  bonne — 
L.  oonus,  good  ;  Celt,  bain,  baine,  white, 
fair.] 

BONNY-CLABBER,  bon'ni-klab'ber,  n. 
thick  mUk  from  which  the  whey  is 
drained  to  get  the  curds  out.    (Amer.) 

BONUS,  bOn'us,  n.  a  premium  beyond  the 
usual  interest  for  a  loan :  an  extra  divi- 
dend to  shareholders.    [L.  bonus,  good.] 

BONY,  bOn'i,  ac(;.  f uU  of,  or  consisting  of, 
bones. 

BONZE,  bon'ze,  n.  a  Buddhist  priest.  [Jap. 
bozu,  %  priest.] 

BOOBY,  boOb'i,  n.  a  silly  or  stupid  fellow : 
a  wateivbird,  of  the  pelican  tribe,  remark- 
able for  its  apparent  stupidity.  [Sp.  bobo, 
a  dolt ;  O.  Fr.  bohu,  stupid.— L.  oalbus, 
stuttering.] 

BOOBYISM,  bd'bi-izm,  n.  the  state  or  Qual- 
ity of  being  a  booby  :  stupidity  :  foolish- 
ness. '  'Lamentable  ignorance  and  booby^ 
ism  on  the  stage  of  a  private  theatre." — 
Dickens. 

BOOK,  book,  n.  a  collection  of  sheets  of 
paper  bound  together,  either  printed, 
written  on,  or  blank :  a  literary  composi- 


tion :  a  division  of  a  volume  or  subject.^ 
v.t.  to  write  in  a  book.  [A.S.  boo,  a  book, 
the  beech ;  Ger.  buche,  the  beech,  buck,. 
a  book,  because  the  Teutons  first  wrote  on^ 
beechen  boards.] 

BOOK-CLUB,  book'-klub,  n.  an  association 
of  persons  who  buy  new  books  for  circu- 
lation amongthemselves. 

BOOKINGK-CIERK,  book'inp-klOrk,  n.  the 
clerk  or  official  who  supphes  passengera 
with  tickets  at  a  booking-office. 

BOOKISH,  book'ish,  cu^'.  fond  of  books,  ac- 
quainted only  with  books. — n.  Book^ibh- 

NESS. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  book'-kSp'hig,  n.  the 
art  of  keeping  accounts  in  a  regular  and> 
systematic  manner. 

BOOK-LEARNING,book'-lem'ing,  n.leam- 
ine  got  from  books,  as  opposed  to  practi- 
cal  kno\i^ledfife 

BOOKPLATE,  book'pl&t,  n.  a  label  usually^ 
pasted  inside  the  cover  of  a  book,  beuing^ 
the  owner's  name,crest,or  peculiar  device. 

BOOK-POST,  book'-pOst,  n.  the  depart- 
ment  in  the  Post-office  for  the  transnus- 
sionof  books. 

BOOKWORM,  book'wurm,  n.  a  worm  or 
mite  that  eats  holes  in  books :  a  hard' 
reader :  one  who  reads  without  discrimi- 
nation  or  profit. 

BOOKWRIGHT,  book'rit,  n.  a  writer  of 
books :  an  author :  a  term  of  slight  con> 
tempt.    Kingsley. 

BOOM,  bOom,  n.  a  pole  by  which  a  sail  is 
stretched :  a  chain  or  bar  stretched  across- 
a  harbor.    [Dut.  boom,  a  beam,  a  tree.] 

BOOM,  bOOm,  v.t.  to  make  a  hollow  sound 
or  roar. — n.  a  hollow  roar,  as  of  the  sea, 
the  cry  of  the  bittern,  etc.  [From  a  Low 
Ger.  root  found  in  A.S.  byme,  a  trumpet, 
Dut.  bommen,  to  drum;  like  Bomb,  of 
imitative  origin.] 

BOOMERANGiib50m'e-rang,n.  a  hard-wood 
missile  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia, 
shaped  like  the  segment  of  a  cirole,  and 
so  made  that  when  thrown  to  a  distance 
it  returns  towards  the  thrower.  (Aus- 
tralian.) Applied  also  to  any  scheme- 
or  plan  which  turns  against  its  author. 
(Amer.) 

BOON,  boon,  n.  a  petition  :  a  gift  or  favor, 
rice.  b6n,  a  prayer;  A.S.  ben.] 

BOON,  boon,  ady.  (as  in  boon  companion) 
gay,  merry  or  kind.  [Fr.  ban — ^L.  bonus^ 
good.] 

BOOR,  oOOr,  n.  a  eoarse  or  awkward  per* 
son.  rDut.  boer  (Ger.  bauer),  a  tUler  of 
the  sou— Dut.  bouwen ;  cog.  with  Ger. 
bauen,  A.S.  buan,  to  till.] 

BOORISH,  bOOr'ish,  adf.  like  a  boor  :  awk- 
ward or  rude. — adv.  Boob'ibhly. — n. 
Boob'ishness. 

BOOST,  boost,  v.t.  to  lift  or  push  one  up  a 
tree  or  over  a  fence.    (Amer.) 

BOOT,  boot,  n.  a  covering  for  the  foot  and: 
lower  part  of  the  leg  generallv  made  of 
leather :  an  old  instrument  of  torture  f  or- 
the  lees  :  a  box  or  receptacle  in  a  coach : 
n.pL  the  servant  in  a  hotel  that  cleana- 
the  boots. — v.t.  to  put  on  boots.  |Tr. 
botte,  a  butt,  or  a  boot,  from  O.Ger.  htuenf 
a  cask.    See  Bottle,  Butt.] 

BCXXr,  boot,  v.t.  to  profit  or  advantage. — 
n.  advantages  profit.— To  Boot,  in  addi^ 
tion.  [A.S.  bot,  compensation,  amends, 
whence  <&eton,  to  amend,  to  make  Bet- 

TEIB.] 

BOOTEE,  bOO-te',  n.  a  boot  without  a  top, 
or  a  shoe  made  like  a  boot  without  a  leg.. 
(Amer.) 

BOOTH,  DOOth,  n.  a  hut  or  temporary  erec- 
tion formed  of  slight  materials.  [Ice. 
buth ;  Ger.  bude ;  also  Slav,  and  Gelt., 
as  Gkiel.  both,  hut.1 

BOOTJACK,  bOOt'jak,  n.  an  instrument  for 
taking  off  boots:    [Boot  and  Jaoc] 

BOOTLESS,  booties,  adfj.  without  boot  or 
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CALL,  bawl,  n.  aa  enterteanineiit  cif  dano- 
ing.  [Fr.  hal^It.  and  Low  L  Oo^Jctre, 
to  dance,  from  Gr.  bcUiO  to  throve,  the 
game  of  ball-throwing'  having  been  as- 
sociated with  music  and  dancing.] 

BALLAD,  ball'ad,  n.  a  short  narraave 
poem :  a  popular  song.  [Fr.  baUade,  It. 
ocUlataj  from  haXtare,  to  dance;  a  song 
sung  in  dancingj 

BALLADMONGER,  ball'ad-mung-ger,  n. 
a  dealer  in  ballads. 

BALLAST,  bal'laBt,n.  heavy  matter  placed 
in  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady  when  it  has 
no  cargo :  that  which  renders  anything 
steady. — vA,  to  load  with  ballast:  to 
make  or  keep  steady.  [Dut.;  ety.  best 
seen  in  Dan.  hagAast  or  hdUcut,  from 
hag,  "behind,"  the  Back,  and  last^ 
load ;  a  load  placed  behind  or  under  to 
steady  a  ship.] 

BALLET,  ball  a,  n.  a  theatrical  exhibition 
acted  chiefly  in  dancing.  [Fr.  dim.  of 
bait  a  dance.  J 

BALLISTA,  ball-is'ta,  n.  a  military  engine 
in  the  form  of  a  cross-bow,  used  by  the 
ancients  for  throwing  heavy  arrows, 
darts,  large  stones,  etc.  [L--Gr.  bcUldf 
to  throw.  J 

BALLOON,  baU-oon',  n.  a  lar^e  bag,  made 
of  light  material,  and  filled  with  a  gas 
lighter  than  conmion  air,  so  as  to  make 
it  ascend. — ^Baijxx)NINO,  the  operation  of 
inflating  shares  or  stock  by  publishing 
fictitious  favorable  reports  or  the  like. 
(Stock  exchange  slang.)  [Fr.  baUon — 
oaUe,  a  ball ;  the  on  is  augmentative.] 

BALLOT,  bal'ut,  n.,  a  little  baU  or  ticket 
used  in  voting :  the  act  of  secret  voting 
by  putting  a  oall  or  ticket  into  a  boxv- 
v.i.  to  vote  by  ballot  i—pr.p,  baU'oting ; 
pa,p.  bairoted.  [Fr.  baUotte,  dim.  of 
bcute,  a  ball.    See  Ball.] 

BALL-PROOF,  bawl'-pr65f,  adj.  proof 
against  balls  discharged  h'om  firearms. 

BALLROOM,  bawl'rQdm,  n.  a  room  for 
balls  or  dancing. 

BALM«  bam,  n.  an  aromatic  plant :  a  fra- 
grant and  healing  ointment  obtained 
n*om  such  a  plant :  anything  that  heals 
or  soothes  pain.  \Ft.  baume^  O.  Fr.  bcume 
— ^L.  balaamum.    Bee  Balsam.] 

BALMY,  b&m'i,  cujfjf,  fragrant:  soothing; 
bearing  balm. 

BALNEOGRAPHY,  bal-nS-o^ra-fi,  w.  a  de- 
scription of  baths,  Dungltson.  fL.  bal- 
neum, a  bath,  and  Gr.  graphs,  a  descrip- 
tion.] 

BALNBOLOGV,  bal-ne-ol'o-ji,  n.  a  treatise 
on  baths  or  bathing:  the  branch  of 
Iniowledge  relating  to  baths  and  bath- 
ing. Dungltson,  [L  balneum,  a  bath, 
and  Gr.  logos,  a  discourse.] 

BALNEOTHERAPIA,  baJ'ne-^ther-arpfa, 
BALNE0THERAPY,bal'ne-6-ther'arpi,n. 
the  treatment  of  disease  by  baths.  Vun- 
glieon,  [L,  balneum,  a  bath,  and  Gr. 
therapeia,  medical  treatment.] 

BAI^AM,  bawl'sam,  n.  the  name  of  cer- 
tain plants:  a  resinous  oily  substance 
flowing  from  tnem.  [L.  bolsamitm— Gr. 
baUamon — Heb.  badl,  a  prince,  and  seto- 
m/in,  oil.] 

BALSAMIC,  bal-sam'ik,  adj,  soothing. 

BALUSTER,  bal'tist^r,  n.  a  small  pillar 
used  as  a  support  to  the  rail  of  a  staii- 
"dse,  etc.— <iq;.  Balustered,  bal'ust-erd. 
iFr.  boZtwire— Low  L  boZaiw^um— Gr. 
hdlaiL8t*x>n,  the  flower  of  the  pomegran- 
ate ;  from  the  similarity  of  form.] 

BALUSTRADE,  bal'ust-rSd,  n.  a  row  of 
balusters  joined  by  a  rail. 

BAMBOO,  bam-bd5 ,  n.  a  gigantic  Indian 
reed  or  grass,  with  hollow-jointed  stem, 
and  of  hard  lexture.    [Malay.] 

BAMBOOZLE,  bam-b5d'zl,  v.t  to  deceive : 
to  confound.    [Ety.  dub.] 

BAN,  ban,  n.  a  proclamaticn :  a  denimoia- 


tion :  a  oorse.  rA.S.  flpe-tevtn,  a  procla- 
mation, a  widely  diffused  Teut.  word, 
O.  Ger.  pannan,  orig.  meaning  to  **  sum- 
mon to  trial."    See  Abandon.! 

Banality,  ba-nall-ti,  n.  the  state  of  be- 
ing banal,  trite,  or  stale :  commonplace- 
ness :  vulgarity  or  triviality  in  expres- 
sion.   [Fr.  banalitL] 

BANANA,  ba-n&'na,  n.  a  gigantic  herba- 
ceous plant,  remarkable  for  its  nutritious 
fruit. 

BAND,  band,  n.,  that  tthich  binds  to- 
gether :  a  tie.  A.S.  bend,  from  bindan, 
to  bind.    See  Bind.] 

BAND,  band;  n.  a  number  of  persons  bound 
together  for  any  common  purpose :  a 
bc^y  of  musicians.  — t;.^.  to  bind  together. 
— vA.  to  associate.  [Fr.  bande,  from 
Ger.  band,  bond,  thing  used  in  binding — 
binden,  E.  Bind.    See  Banner.] 

BANDAGE,  band'aj,  n.  a  strip  of  cloth 
used  to  bind  up  a  wound  or  fracture. — 
v.t.  to  bind  with  such. 

BANDANA,  BANDANNA,  ban-dan'a,  n.  a 
kind  of  silk  or  cotton  colored  handker- 
chief, originally  from  India. 

BANDBOX  bandOjoks,  n.  a  thin  kind  ol 
box  for  holding  bands,  caps,  etc. 

BANDIT,  ban'dit,  n.  an  outlaw :  a  robber : 
—^4.  Ban'dits  or  Banditt'l  [It.  bandito 
— -Low  L.  bannire,  bandire,  to  proclaim, 
from  Ban.] 

BANDOG,  ban'dog,  n.  properly  bandrdog, 
a  large,  fierce  dog  (which,  on  account  of 
its  fierceness,  waskept  bound  or  chained). 

BANDORE,  ban-dor',  n.  a  widow's  veil  for 
covering  the  head  and  face.    Prior. 

BANDS,  bandz,  n.pl.  a  portion  of  the  dress 
worn  by  clergymen,  barristers,  etc. — a 
relic  of  the  ancient  amice. 

BANDY,  ban'di,  n.  a  club  bent  at  the  end 
for  striking  a  ball :  a  game  at  ball  with 
such  a  club.— 17.^.  to  beat  to  and  fro  as 
with  a  bandy :  to  toss  from  one  to  an- 
other (as  words),  like  playing  at  bandy  : 
—■pa^p.  ban'died.  [Fr.  lianaer,  to  bend 
— ^r.  band,  a  tie,  string.] 

BANDY-LEGGED,  ban'duf-legd,  adfif.  nav- 
ingbandy  or  crooked  le^ 

BANE,  ban,  n.,  destnuitton :  death :  mis- 
chief :  poison.  rA.S.  bana,  a  murderer ; 
Ice.  bam,  death.] 

BANEFUL,  b&n'fool,  adj.  destructive.— 
adv.  Banb'fully. 

BANG,  bang,  n.  a  heavy  blow. — v.t.  to 
beat :  to  strike  violently.  [Ice.  bang,  a 
hammering ;  originally  perhaps  from  the 
sound.1 

BANG,  BANGUE,  bang,  n.  an  intoxicat- 
ing drug  made  from  Indian  hemp.  [Pers. 
bang.! 

BANIAN.    See  Banyan. 

BANISH,  ban'ish,  v.t.  to  condemn  to  exile : 
to  drive  away.  |Tr.  bannir  —  Low  L. 
bannire,  to  proclaim,  from  Ban,  and  see 

_ASAlVDON  1 

BANISHMENT,  ban'ish-ment,  n.  exile. 

BANISTER,  ban'ist-er,  n.  corruption  of 
Balitsteb. 

BANJO,  ban'io,  n.  a  musical  instrument 
hice  a  fiddle.  [Corr.  of  Fr.  bandore  or 
pandore — ^L.   pandura — Gr.  pandoura.] 

BANJORE,  bajridr,  n.  Same  as  Banjo. 
Miss  Edgeworth. 

BANK,  bangk,  n.  a  mound  or  ridge  of 
earth:  the  earthy  mar^pn  of  a  river, 
lake,  etc. :  rising  ground  m  the  sea.  -^.i. 
to  inclose  with  a  bank.  [A.S.  bane; 
Ger.  bank.  Conn,  with  Bench  through 
the  idea  of  "  thing  ridged  or  raised."] 

BANK,  bangk,  n.  a  place  where  money  is 
deposited :  an  institution  for  the  keep- 
ing, lending,  and  exchanging,  etc.,  of 
money. — vJ.  to  deposit  in  a  bank,  bb 
mone^r.  [Fr.  banque-^t.  bavioo,  a  bench 
on  which  the  Italian  money-changm  dis- 
played their  money--Ger.  banfc,£.  Bbnoh.] 


BANKABLE,  bangk'arbl,  ac(f..  received  at 
a  bank,  as  bills :  discountflkble,  as  notes. 
(Amer.) 

BANK-BILL,  bangk'-bO,  n.  a  bank-note. 
(Amer^ 

BANEIEK,  bangk'er,  n.  a  vessel  engaged  in 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  (Amer.) 

BANKER,  bangk'er,  n.  one  wno  keeps  a 
bank :  one  employed  in  banking  busi- 
ness. 

BANKING,  bangk'in^,  n.  the  business  of  a 
banker.— -ad;',  pertaining  to  a  bank. 

BANKLESS,  bangkles,  (Slj.  without  banks 
or  hmits.     **  The  bankless  sea." — Davies. 

BANK-NOTE,  bangk'-ndt,  n.  a  note  issued 
by  a  bank,  which  passes  as  money. 

BANKRUPT,  bangK  rupt,n.  one  who  breaks 
or  fails  in  business  :  an  insolvent  person. 
— Ojdj.  insolvent.  [Bank,  a  bench,  and 
L.  ruptiLS^  broken.] 

BANKRUPTCY,  bangk'rui)t-si,  n.  the  state 
of  being  or  act  of  becoming  bankrupt. 

BANK-STOCK,  bangk'Hstok,  n.  a  share  or 
shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank. 

BANNER,  ban'er,  n.  a  military  standard : 
a  flag  or  ensign.  [Fr.  banntere.  It.  ban- 
diera — ^Low  L.  banaum,  a  standard,  &om 
Ger.  band,  a  band,  a  strip  of  cloth,  a 
waving  or  fluttering  cloth,  used  as  a  flag 
— Ger.  binden.    See  Band,  Bind.] 

BANNERED,  ban'erd,  a^f.  furnished  with 
banners. 

BANNERET,  ban'er-et,  n.  a  higher  class  of 
knight,  inferior  to  a  baron.  [Fr.,  dinu  of 
Banner.] 

BANNOCK,  ban'nok,  n  a  cake  of  Indian- 
meal  fried  in  lard. 

BANNS,  banz,  7i.pZ.  a  proclamation  of  mar- 
riage.   JFrom  BAN.  J 

BANQUET,  bangk'wet,  n.  a  feast:  any 
rich  treat  or  entertainment. — v.t.  to  give, 
a  feast  to. — v.i.  to  fare  sumptuously. — n. 
Banq'uet-housb.  [Fr.— It.  banchetto 
dim.  of  banco,  a  bench  or  table—G^. 
bank.    See  Bank,  a  bench.] 

BANQUETTE,  ban-kef,  n.  a  name  for  a 
sidewalk  in  Louisiana. 

BANSHEE,  ban'shg,  n.  a  female  fairy  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere,  who  usually  ap- 
pears and  utters  a  peculiar  shrieking  wail 
before  a  death  in  a  particular  family  to 
which  she  is  attached.  [Ir.  bean,  a  wo- 
man, sidhe,  a  fairy.] 

BANTAM,  ban'tam,  n.  a  small  variety  of 
the  common  fowl,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  supposed  to  be  named 
from  Bantam  in  Java.— ck^'.  of  the  ban- 
tam breed. 

BANTER,  bant'er,  v.t.  to  assail  with  good- 
humored  raillery:  to  joke  or  jest  at; 
also,  to  challenge  to  a  match :  to  provoke 
to  a  wager.  (Araer.y—n.  humorous  rail 
lery;  jesting.    JFJty.  dub.J 

BANTING,  bant'mg,  n.  a  system  of  diet 
for  reducing  superfluous  fat.  [From  W. 
Banting  of  London,  who  recommended 
it  to  the  public  in  1868.] 

BANTLING,  bantling,  n.  a  chUd.  [So 
called  from  the  bands  in  which  it  is 
wrapped.] 

BANYAN,  ban'yan,  n.  one  belonging  to 
the  caste  of  merchants  in  India, — Ban> 
TAN-DAT,  a  day  without  meat.  [Sans. 
barUi,  a  merchant.] 

BANYAN,  ban'yan,  n.  the  Indian  flg-tre€ 
whose  branches  take  root  and  spread 
over  a  lai^  area.  [So  called  by  the 
English  because  the  Banyans  (merchants) 
held  their  markets  under  it.] 

BAOBAB,  b&'o-bab,  n.  a  large  African  tree. 
rW.  African.] 

BAPTISM,  ba{>t'i2sm,  n.  inmiersion  in  or 
sprinkling  with  water  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony.— CUiy,  BAFTIBlC'AIfc 

BAPTIST,  bapt'ist,  n,  one  who  baptizes : 
one  who  approves  only  of  adult  baptism 
bv  immersion. 
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BAPTISTERY,  bapt'ist-er-i,  n.  a  place 
where  baptism  is  administered. 

BAPTIZE,  oapt-Iz',  v,t,  to  administer  bap- 
tism to  :  to  christen.  [Gr.  baptizO^-baptd^ 
to  dip  in  water.] 

BAR,  b&r,  n.  a  rod  of  any  solid  substance : 
a  bolt :  a  hinderance  or  obstruction  :  a 
bank  of  sand  or  other  matter  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river :  the  railing  that  in- 
closes a  space  in  a  tavern  or  in  a  court  of 
law :  any  tribunal :  the  pleaders  in  a  court 
as  distingiushed  from  tne  judges  :  a  divis- 
ion in  music. — v.t  to  fasten  or  secure,  as 
with  a  bar :  to  hinder  oi  exclude  i—prA), 
banking  ;  jpa*jp*  barred'.  [Fr.  barre,  it. 
barra ;  of  Celtic  origin.] 

BARB,  b&rb,  n.  the  beard^ike  jag  near  the 
point  of  an  arrow,  fish-hook,  etc. — v,L  to 
arm  with  barbs,  as  an  arrow,  etc.  [Fr. — 
L.  harba^  a  beard.] 

BARB,  b&rb,  n.  a  swift  kind  of  horse,  the 
breed  of  which  came  from  Barbaiy  in 
North  Africa. 

BARBACAN,  b&rl)arkan,  BARBICAN, 
b&r'bi-kan,  n.  an  outer  work  or  defence 
of  a  castle,  esp.  before  a  gate  or  bridge. 
[Low  L.  barhcLcanay  prob.  from  Pers.] 

BARBADOB-NUT,  b&r-b&'ddz-nut,  n.  the 
physic-nut,  a  product  of  Curcas  piirgana 
(Jatropha  Curcas).    [See  Cubcas.] 

BARBAkESQUE,  b&ivb&r-esk',  adj.  charac- 
teristic of  barbarians :  barbarous.  De 
Quincey.    (Rare.) 

BARBARIAN,  bar-b&r'i-an,  ad^.  uncivil- 
ized :  savage :  without  taste  or  refine- 
ment.—^, an  uncivilized  man,  a  savage : 
a  cruel,  brutal  man.  [L.  barbarus,  Or. 
barbaroa—baVf  bar,  an  imitation  of  unin- 
telligible sounds — applied  by  the  Greeks 
(and  afterwards  the  Romans)  to  those 
speaking  a  different  language  from 
tnemselves.] 

BARBARIC,  bar-bar'ik,  ac(j\  foreign :  un- 
civilized. 

BARBARISM,  b&rl>ar-izm,  n.  savage  life : 
rudeness  of  manners :  an  incorrect  form 
of  speech. 

BARBARITY,  bar-bar'i-ti,  n.  savageness: 
cruelty. 

BARBAkIZE,  b&rHbar-Iz,  v.t  to  make  bar- 
barous. 

BARBAROUS,  b&r^ar-us,  adfj.  uncivilized  : 
rude  :  savage,  brutal. — adv.  Bar'bab- 
OU8LT. — n.  Bar'babousness. 

BARBECUE,  b&rb'e-kQ,  v.t.  to  roast  whole, 
as  a  pig.     [Ety.  dub.] 

BARBEL,  b&rb'el,  n.  a  fresh-water  fish 
with  beard-like  appendages  at  its  mouth. 
[O.  Fr.  barbel — L.  oarba,  a  beard.] 

BARBER,  b&rb'er,  n.  one  who  shaves 
beards  and  dresses  hair.  [Fr. — ^L.  barba, 
a  beard.l 

BARBERkT,  barT)er-i,  n.  a  thorny  shrub 
with  red  berries,  common  in  hedges. 
[Low  L.  and  Sp.  berberis—Ax.  barbaris.] 

BARBICAN,  b&rl>i-kan,  n.  same  aa  Bar- 

BACAN. 

BARD,  b&rd,  n.  a  poet  and  singer  among 

the  ancient  Celts :  a  poet.    [Celtic] 
BARDIC,  b&rd'ik,  adj.  pertaJmng  to  bards 

or  their  poetry. 
BARE,  b&r,  ctdf.  uncovered,  naked :  poor, 

scanty :  unadorned :  mere  or  by  itself. — 

v.t.  to  strip  or  uncover. — adv.  Babe'lt. 

—n.  Babknbss.    [A,S,  basr;  Ger.  baar, 

bar ;  Ice.  6cr.] 
BARE,  bar,  old  pa.t.  of  Beab. 
BAREFACED,  b&r'ffist,  adj.  with  the  face 

uncovered :     impudent.  —  adv,    Babb'- 

FACBDLY. — n.  BABE'FACEDNBSS. 

BARGAIN,  b&r'gin,  n.  a  contract  or  Agree- 
ment :  a  favorable  transaction.--lNTO 
THE  baboain,  over :  above  :  besides. — 
v.i,  to  make  a  contract  or  agreement : 
to  chaffer.  [Fr.  barputgner—ljow  L. 
baroaniare;  aoc.  to  Diez  from  barca,  a 
boat,  used  in  carrying  goods  about.] 


BARGE,  b&rj,  n.  a  boat  used  in  the  unload- 
ing of  large  vessels :  a  pleasure  or  state 
boat.  rO.  Fr.  barge — Low  L.  bargia. 
Prob.  a  doublet  of  Babe,  a  barge.] 

BARIC,  bar'ik,  ac^j.  pertaining  or  relating 
to  weight,  more  especially  the  weight  bf 
the  atmosphere  as  measured  by  the  bar- 
ometer.   [Or.  barya,  heavjr.] 

BARILLA,  bar-il'a,  n.  an  alkaline  ash  ob- 
tained by  burning  several  marine  plants 
(that  grow  chiefly  on  the  east  coast  of 
Spain),  used  for  making  soap,  glass,  etc. 

BARITONE,  bar'i-tOn,  n.  same  as  Babt- 

TONE. 

BARK,  b&rk,  n.  the  noise  made  by  a  dog, 
wolf,  etc. — 17. t.  to  yelp  like  a  dog:  to 

clamor. — ^TO  BARK  UP  THE  WRONG  TREE, 

to  mistake  one's  object :  to  pursue  the 
wrong  course  to  obtain  it.  In  hunting,  a 
dog  £ives  a  squirrel  or  other  game  into 
a  tree,  where  by  barking  he  attracts  its 
attention  until  the  hunter  arrives.  Some- 
times the  game  escapes,  or  the  dog  is 
deceived,  and  barks  up  the  wrong  tree. 
rA.S.  beorcan,  probaoly  a  variety  of 
orecan,  to  crack,  snap.    See  Break.  J 

BARK,  BARQUE,  bark,  n.  a  barge:  a  ship 
of  sn^all  size :  technically,  a  three-masted 
vessel  with  no  square  sails  on  her  mizzen- 
mast.  [Fr.  barque  —  Low  L.  barca; 
perh.  from  Or.  baris,  a  bout.] 

BARK,  b&rk,  n.  the  outer  rind  or  covering 
of  a  tree. — v.t.  to  strip  or  peal  the  bark 
from.  —  To  BARK  A  SQuntBEL,  to  strike 
with  a  rifle  ball  the  bark  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  branch  on  which  the  animal  sits, 
so  that  the  concussion  kills  it  without 
mutilation.  (Amer.)  [Dan.  bark.  Ice. 
borAr.l 

BARKExi,  b&rk'en,  ady.  consisting  or  made 
of  bark.  **  Barken  knots." — Whittier. 
(Rare.) 

BARLET,  b&rli,  n.  a  grain  used  for  food, 
but  chiefly  for  making  malt.  rA.S.  bcarlic 
— &ere(Scot.&ear)and  {lo— 2ec,  leek,  plant; 
W.  barUm — bara,  bread,  llya,  a  plant; 
akin  to  L.  far,  corn — from  root  of  to 
6carJ 

BARLEY-CORN,  b&r'li-korn,  n.  a  grain  of 
barley :  a  measure  of  length«the  third 
part  of  an  inch. 

BARM,  barm,  n.  froth  of  beer  or  other  fer- 
menting liquor  used  as  leaven :  yeast. 
rA.S.  beorma,  Dan.  bdrme;  akin  to  L. 
fermentum,  Eng.  brew.] 

BARMAID,  b&r'mad,  n.  a  female  who  waits 
at  the  bar  of  a  tavern  or  beer-shop. 

BARMECIDE,  b&r'me-sid,  acfj.  ima^nary 
or  pretended.  [From  a  storv  in  the 
* 'Arabian  Nights,"  in  which  a  beggar  is 
entertained  by  one  of  the  Barmecide 
princes  on  an  ima^^inary  feast.] 

BARMT,  b&rm'i,  cu^j.  containing  oarm  or 
yeast. 

BARN,  barn,  n.  a  building  in  which  grain, 
hay,  etc.,  are  stored. — v.t.  to  store  in  a 
barn. — ns.  Barn-doob,  b&rn'-ddr,  Babn- 
YABD,  b&rn'-yard.  [A.S.  berem,  con- 
tracted bem,  from  oere,  barley,  em,  a 
house.] 

BARNABY-BRIGHT,  bar'na-bi-brit,  n.  the 
day  of  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  the  11th 
of  June,  which  in  old  style  was  the  day 
of  the  summer  solstice,  or  as  put  by  the 
old  rhyme :  *^Bamaby-bright.  the  longest 
day  and  the  shortest  night."  "The 
steward  .  .  .  adjourned  the  court  to 
Bamaby-bright  that  they  mi^ht  have  day 
enough  before  them." — Adduon. 

BARNACLE,  b&r'narkl,  n.  a  shell -fish 
which  adheres  to  rocks  and  the  bottoms 
of  ships :  a  kind  of  goose.    [Ety.  dub.J 

BARNACLES,  b&r'na-klz,  n.  spectacles. 
[O.  Fr.  bericle,  dim.  from  L.  beryUtu, 
beryl,  crystal ;  Ger.  brille.] 

BAROMETER,  bar-om'et-er   «.  an  instru- 


ment  by  which  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere 18  measured  and  changes  of  weath- 
er indicated. — adj.  BABOsmr'Rio.^tdv. 
Babomet'rically.  [Gr.  baros,  weight-,. 
metron,  measure.] 
BAROMETRY,  ba-rom'et-ri,  n.  the  art  or 
operation  of  conducting  barometrical 
measurements,  experiments,  observa- 
tions, or  the  like. 

A  scrap  of  parchment  hungr  by  geometry, 

(A  great  refinement  in  baromeiry)^ 

Can,  like  the  stars,  foretell  the  weather.— <9iot/t. 

BARON,  bar'on,  n.  a  title  of  rank  next 
above  a  baronet  and  below  a  viscount,, 
being  the  lowest  in  the  House  of  Peers  r 
a  title  of  certain  judges :  in  feudal  times,, 
the  peers  or  great  lords  of  the  realm. 
[Fr.  oar  on ;  in  the  Romance  tongues  the- 
word  meant  a  man  as  opposed  to  a  wo- 
man, a  strong  man,  a  warrior;  either 
from  Celtic  bar,  a  hero,  fear,  a  man,  or 
from  O.  Ger.  bar,  man.  (O.  Ger.  bairanr 
E.  Bear,  to  carry).] 

BARONAGE,  bar'on-aj,  n.  the  whole  body 
of  barons. 

BARONESS,  bar'on-es,  n.  a  baron's  wife. 

BARONET,  bar'on-et,  n.  a  title  of  rank 
next  above  a  knifht  and  below  a  baron — 
the  lowest  hereoitary  title  in  England. 
[Dim.  of  Babon.] 

BARONETAGE,  bar'on-et-&j,  n.  the  whole 
body  of  baronets. 

BARONETCY,  bar'on-et^,  n.  the  rank  of 
baronet. 

BARONIAL,  bar-6n'i-al,  adj.  pertaining  to* 
a  baron  or  barony. 

BARONY,  bar'on-i"  n.  the  territory  of  a 
baron. 

BAROUCHE,  ba-r55sh',  n.  a  double-seated 
four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  falling  top. 
[It.  barrodo — ^L.  btrotus,  two-wheeled 
from  bia,  twice,  rota,  a  wheel.] 

BARQUE,  b&rk,  n.  same  as  Babk,  a  ship. 

BARRACLADE,  bar'ra-klad,  n.  a  home- 
made napless  blanket.  [D.  6aare  klede- 
ren,  bare  cloths.] 

BARRACK,  bar'ak,  n.  a  hut  or  buUding 
for  soldiers,  esp.  in  garrison  (generally 
used  in  the  plural).  [Fr.  baraque.  It. 
baracca,  a  tent :  cf.  Celtic  barrachad,  a 
hut.] 

BARRANCA,  bar-rang'kaw,  n.  a  deep  ra^ 
vine  produced  suddenly  6y  heavy  rains,, 
and  having  steep  banks.  Used  on  Mexican 
border.    (Amer.) 

BARRAQUE,  bar-rak',  n.  a  roof  on  four 

Jiosts  for  sheltering  hay  or  other  produce. 
Fr.  baroque,  barrack.] 
RREL,  bar'el,  n.  a  round  wooden  vessel 
made  of  bars  or  staves:  the  quantity 
which  such  a  vessel  contains :  anything 
long  and  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
— v.t.  to  put  in  a  barrel.  [Fr.  baril — barre. 
See  Bab.  ] 

BARREL-VAULT,  bar'el-vawlt,  n.  the 
simplest  form  of  vault,  having  a  semi- 
circular roof.    [See  Vault.] 

BARREN,  bar'en,  adj.  incapable  of  bearing 
offspring :  unfruitful :  dull,  stupid. — Bab- 
BEKS,  in  the  United  States,  elevated 
lands  or  plains  on  which  grow  small 
trees,  unfit  for  timber. — n.  Babb'bnness. 
[Fr.  brihajgne,  O.  Fr.  baraigne.] 

BARRICADE,  bar'ik-fid,  n.  a  temporary 
fortification  raised  to  hinder  the  auvance 
of  an  enemv,  as  in  the  street  fights  at 
Paris. — v.t.  to  obstruct :  to  fortify.    [Fr 
— barre,  a  bar.    See  Bab.1 

BARRIER,  bar'i-er,  n.  a  aefence  against 
attack:  a  limit  or  boundary.  [Fr.  bar- 
ri^re  ] 

BARIUSTER,  bar'is-ter,  n.  one  who  is  quali« 
fled  to  plead  at  the  bar  in  an  English 
law-court. 

BARROW,  bar'rd,  n.  a  small  hand  or  wheel 
carriage  used  to  bear  or  convey  a  load. 
[A.S.  fiercttsc— fteran,  to  bear.] 
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BARROW,  bar^rO,  n.  a  mound  raised  over 
CTaves  in  former  times.  [A.S.  beorh — 
oeorgcm,  to  protect.] 

BARl^IR,  b&rter,  v.t  to  give  one  thing  in 
exchange  for  another. — vA.  to  traffic  by 
exchanging. — w.  traffic  by  exchange  of 
commoaities.     [O.  Fr.  hareter.] 

BARYCENTRIC,  bai^i-sen'trik,  ocf;.  of, 
pertaining,  or  relating  to  the  centre  of 
gravity.— Bajbyckntmo  calcjulus,  an  ap- 
plication to  geometry  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  executed 
in  two  distinct  ways,  according  as  metri- 
cal or  descriptive  geometrical  properties 
are  to  be  investigated.  [Or.  harys,  heavy, 
and  kerUron,  centre.] 

BARYTONE,  bar'i-t5n,  n.  a  deep-toned 
male  voice  between  bass  and  tenor.  [Gr. 
harys,  heavy,  deep,  and  tonos,  a  tone.] 

BASALT,  bas-awlt',  n.  a  hsurd,  dark-colored 
rock  of  igneous  origin. — cicfj.  Basalt'ig. 
[L.  bfUoUtes  (laxk  African  word),  a  marble 
found  in  Ethiopia.] 

BASALTOIO,  ba-sawlt'oid,  acif.  allied  in 
appearance  or  nature  to  basalt :  resem- 
bling basalt.  [BascUt,  and  Ghr.  eidos,  re- 
semblance.] 

BASE,  bfis,  n,  that  on  which  a  thing  rests  : 
foot :  bottom :  foundation :  support :  the 
chief  ingredient. — v.t.  to  found  or  place 
on  a  base  i-—pr.p,  bSs'ing ;  pa.p,  bS.sed. 
•. — ^L.— Gr,  husia — hainQ,  to  step.l 

me:  d( 


BASE,  bSs,  n.  a  skirt  which  hung  down 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees  of  a  kn^ht 
when  on  horseback.    [From  Basb,  oc^.T 

BASE,  has,  adj,  low  in  place,  value,  esti- 
mation, or  principle :  mean  :  vile  :  worth- 
less :  {New  TesU)  humble,  lowly.— adv. 
Base'ly.^.  Basi/nbss.  [Fr.  6a«— Low 
L.  hassua,  thick,  fat,  a  vulgar  Roman 
word,  found  also  in  name  Bassus,'] 

BASE>-BALL,  b&s'-bawl,  n.  a  favorite  game 
of  ball  in  the  United  States,  so-^dled 
from  the  bases,  four  in  number,  set  down 
so  as  to  mark  the  form  of  a  diamond,  and 
which  designate  the  circuit  each  player 
must  complete,  in  order  to  score  a  run, 
after  striking  the  ball. 

BASE-BORN,  bas'-bawrn,  odQ.  bom  of  low 
parentage  :  illegitimate  by  birth :  mean. 

BASE-BURNER,  bas'-bem-er,  n.  a  base- 
burning  surface  or  stove. 

BASE-BURNING,  bas'-bern-ing,  adj.  burn- 
ing at  the  base. — Base-burnino  fubnace 
or  STOVE,  one  in  which  the  fuel  bums  at 
the  bottom,  and  is  renewed  from  a  self- 
acting  hopper  or  chamber  above. 

BASEIlESS,  oasles,  oaSj.  without  a  bajse  or 
foundation. 

BASEMENT,  b&s'ment,  n.  the  base  or  low- 
est story  of  a  building. 

BASE-SPIRITED,  bfis'-sph^it-ed,  adj. 
mean-spirited. 

BASE-STRING,  bSs'-string,  n.  the  string 
of  a  musical  instrument  that  gives  the 
lo'west  note 

BASE-VIOL,  bfis'-vl-ol,  n.  Same  as  Bass- 
viol. 

BASHAW,  ba-shaw',  iw-  com.  written 
Pasha  or  Pacha  (wnich  see), 

BASHFUL,  bash'fool,  adj,  easily  confused  : 
modest:  shy:  wanting  confidence. — adv, 
Bash'puiJjY.^.  BASH'rDLMESS.  [From 
root  of  Abash.] 

BASIHYAL,  bSrsi-hf al,  adj,  in  anat,  re- 
lating to  or  connected  with  the  body  or 
basal  portion  of  the  hyoid  bone.  [See 
HyoidJ 

BASILICA,  baz-il'ik-a,  n.  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  large  hall  for  judicial  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  many  of  which  were 
afterwards  converted  into  Christian 
churches :  a  magnificent  church  built 
after  the  plan  of  the  ancient  basilica. 

E[i.  basilica,  Gr.  baMlike  (oikia,  a  house), 
elonginje;'  to  a  king,from  ba8ileu8,a.  king.] 
BASILlSKr  baz'il-isk,  n.  a  fabulous  serpent 


having  a  crest  on  its  head  like  a  crown : 
in  modem  sodlogv,  a  kind  of  crested 
lizard.  [G.  hasUiataa,  dim.  of  basHeuSf  a 
kin^.] 

BASIN,  bius'n,  n.  a  wide  open  vessel  or 
dish :  any  hollow  place  containing  water, 
as  a  dock :  the  area  drained  by  a  river 
and  its  tributaries.  [Fr.  bcusiny  It.  hacinOf 
Low  L.  baoehintu,  perhaps  from  the  Cel- 
tic bae,  a  cavity.] 

BASIOCCIPITAL,  ba'si-ok-eip'i-tal,  a*',  in 
anat,  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  base  of  the  occipital  bone. 

BASIPETAL,  barsip'e-tal,  adj,  tending  to 
the  centre.  Specifically,  in  hot,  a  term 
applied  to  a  leaf  in  which  the  axis  ap- 
pears first,  and  on  its  sides  the  lobes  and 
leaflets  spring  from  above  downwards, 
the  base  being  developed  after  the  tip. 
[L.  basisy  a  base,  and  peto,  to  seek.] 

BASIS,  bSs'is,  n.  the  foundation  or  that  on 
which  a  thing  rests :  the  pedestal  of  a 
column :  the  groundwork  or  first  prin- 
ciple :—pL  Bases,  b&s'Sz.  [See  Base, 
foundation.] 

BASISPHENOID,  b§rsi-sfS'noid,  ady,  in 
anat.  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  base  or  posterior  portion  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

BASK,  bask,  v.t.  to  lie  in  the  warmth  or 
sunshine.  [From  an  O.  Scand.  form  of 
Bathe^ 

BASKET,  bas'ket,  n.  a  vessel  made  of 
plaited  twigs,  rushes,  or  other  flexible 
materials.  [W.  boaged — basg,  network, 
plaiting.] 

BABKET-BEAGLB,  baslcet-be-gl,  n.  a 
beagle  used  in  hunting  a  hare  that  was 
slipped  from  a  basket  to  be  coursed. 
''  Gray-headed  sportsmen,  who  had  sunk 
from  fox-hounds  to  basket-beaglee  and 
coursing.** — Sir  W.  Scott, 

BASKET-HARE,  basOcet-har,  n.  a  captive 
hare  slipped  from  a  basket  to  be  coursed 
in  the  absence  of  other  game. 

BASKET-HILT,  bas'kct-hflt,  n.  the  hilt  of 
a  sword  with  a  covering  wrought  like 
basket-work  to  defend  the  hand  from  in- 

BASKET-MEETING,  baslcet-mgt-ing,  n.  a 
picnic  much  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
practice  of  each  member's  bringing  pro- 
visions in  a  basket. 

BASQUE,  bask,  adj,  relating  to  Biscay,  a 
district  of  Spain,  or  to  the  language  of 
its  natives. 

BAS-RELIEF,  bfl-re-lef ,  n.  Same  as  Bass- 

BASS,  has,  n.  the  low  or  grave  part  in  mn- 
sic— acy.  low,  deep,  grave.— t?.^.  to  sound 
in  a  deep  tone.    [See  Base,  low.] 

BASS,  has,  n.    Same  as  Bast  (wmch  see}. 

BASSOON,  bas-d5n',  n.  a  musical  wina- 
instrument  of  a  bass  or  very  low  note, 
fit.  bassone,  augment,  of  basso,  low, 
from  root  of  Base.] 

BASS-RELIEF,  bas'-re-ief ,  n.  (sculpture) 
figures  which  do  not  stand  far  out  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  formed. 
[It.  oasso-rilievo.  See  Base,  low,  and 
keoef.] 

BASS-VIOL,  b&s'-vi-ol,  n.  a  musical  instru- 
ment with  four  strings,  used  for  plaving 
the  bass:  the  violoncello.  [See  Bass, 
low,  and  ViOL.] 

BAST,  bast,  n.  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime- 
tree  :  matting  made  of  it.  [A.S.  basst ; 
Dan.,  Sw.,  Gter.  boM,"] 

BASTARD,  bast'ard,  n.  a  child  bom  of 
parents  not  married. — adj,  bom  out  of 
wedlock :  not  genuine :  false.  [Fr.  b6r 
tard ;  O.  Fr.  flh  de  bast,  son  of  bast,  bast 
or  bdt  being  a  coarse  saddle  for  beasts  of 
burden,  and  indicating  contempt.] 

BASTARDIZE,  bast'ard-iz,  v,t.  to  prove  to 
be  a  bastard. 


BASTARDY,  basfard-i,  n.  the  state  of 
being  a  bastard. 

BA^^,  bfist,  v.t,  to  beat  with  a  stick. 
[Ice.  bejfstaj  Dan.  bdste,  to  beat.] 

BASTE,  bSst,  v.t.  to  drop  fiat  or  butter 
over  meat  while  roasting.  [Ety.  un- 
known.] 

BASTE,  bftst,  v.t,  to  Mir  slightly  or  with 
long  stitches.  [O.  Fr.  bastir,  from  O. 
Ger.  bestan,  to  sew.] 

BASTILLE,  baBt-«r,  n.  an  old  fortress  in 
Paris  long  used  as  a  state  prison,  and 
demolished  in  1789.  [Fr.— O.  Fr.  bfistir 
(Fr.  bdHr),  to  build.] 

BASTINADE,  bast-in4id',  BASTINADO, 
bast-in-ad'o,  v.t,  to  beat  with  a  baton 
or  stick,  esp.  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
(a  form  of  punishment  in  the  East) : — 
pr.p,  bastinad'ing or bastinftd'oing; pa.p. 
oastinSd'ed  or  bastinSd'oed. — n«.  Bastin- 
ftDE',  BAsnNftD'o.  |Bp.  bastonada,  Fr. 
bastonnade—baston,  baton.   See  Batok.] 

BASTION,  bast'yun,  n.  a  kind  of  tower  at 
the  angles  of  a  fortification.  [Fr.^). 
Fr.  basHr,  to  buOd.] 

BASTIONARY,  bas'ti-on-a-ri,  ocW.  pertain- 
ing to  or  insisting  of  bastions ;  as, 
s^tems  of  bastionary  fortification. 

BAT,  bat,  n.  a  heavy  stick  for  beating  or 
striking :  a  club  for  striking  the  bafi  in 
base-ball  and  cricket :  a  piece  of  brick. — 
v.i,  to  use  the  bat  in  cricket:—^.!), 
battling ;  pa.p,  batt'ed.  [Celt,  bat,  the 
root  of  bea^,  an  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  a  blow.] 

BAT,  bat,  n.  an  animal  with  a  body  like  a 
mouse,  but  which  flies  on  wings  attached 
to  its  fore-feet.  [M.E.  and  Soot,  bcikke 
— ^Dan.  bakhe,  Ice.  letherbkUca,  leather- 
flapper.] 

BATCH,  oach,  n.  the  quantity  of  bread 
baked  or  of  anything  made  at  one  time. 
[From  Bake.] 

BATE,  bat,  v.t.  and  v.i.    Same  as  Abate. 

BATEMENT- LIGHT,  bafment-Ut,  w.  in 
arch,  one  of  the  lights  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  window  of  the  perpendicular  sfyle, 
abated,  or  only  half  the  width  of  those 
below. 

BATH,  b&th,  n.  water  for  plunging  the 
body  into :  a  bathing :  a  house  for  oath- 
ing:— p2.  Baths,  b&thz.  [A.S.  bceth; 
cog,  with  Ger.  bad,] 

BATH,  b&th,  n.  the  largest  Jewish  liquid 
measure,  containing  about  8  gallons, 
rifeb.  "  measured."] 

BATHE,  hSkth,  v,t,  to  wash  as  in  a  bath:  to 
wash  or  moisten  with  any  liquid. — v.i.  to 
be  or  lie  in  water  as  in  a  bath. — n.  the 
act  of  taking  a  bath.  [A.S.  bathian — 
bceth^ 

BATHOS,  bS.'thos,  n.  a  ludicrous  descent 
from  the  elevated  to  the  mean  in  writ- 
ing or  speech.  [Gr.  bathos,  depth,  from 
bathys,  aeep.] 

BATmG,  b&t'ing,  pr^.,  abating,  except- 
ing. 

BATLET,  batlet,  n.  a  wooden  mallet  used 
by  laundresses  for  beating  clothes.  [Dim. 
of  Bat.1 

BATON,  oat'on,  n.  a  staff  or  truncheon, 
esp.  of  a  policeman :  a  marshal's  staff. 
[Ft.  bdton — Low  L.  Ixuio,  a  stick ;  of  un- 
known origin.] 

BATRACHIAN,  bartrfi'ki-an,  adj  of  or  be- 
longing to  the /rogr  tribe.  \Qr.batrachos, 
a  frog  J      

BATRACHOPHIDIA,  bat'rarko-fid'i-a,  n.pl. 
Same  as  Ophiomorpha.  [Gr.  batrojchos^ 
a  frog,  and  ophis,  a  serpent.] 

BATSMAN,  bats'man,  n.  one  who  wields 
the  bat  at  base-ball,  cricket,  etc. 

BATTALION,  bat-aVyun,  n.  in  the  infantry 
of  a  modem  army,  the  tactical  unit  or 
unit  of  command,  oeing  a  body  of  soldiers 
convenient  for  acting  together  (number^ 
ing  from  500  to  1,000) ;  several  companies 


BATTAILOUS 


SI 


BEAR-WARD 


form  a  battation,  and  one  or  more  bat- 
talions a  regiment :  a  body  of  men  drawn 
up  in  battle-array.  [Fr. ;  from  root  of 
Battlb.1 

BATTAILOUS,  bat'fl-ns,  ac^*.  arrayed  for 
battle,  or  appearing  to  be  so.  [I%e  Bat- 
tul] 

BATTEN,  batX  V'i*  to  grow  fat :  to  live  in 
luxury. — v.t,  to  fafcten :  to  fertilize  or  en- 
rich. [Ice.  batna,  to  grow  better.  See 
Betteb.1  [aa  Baton.] 

BATTEN,  oat'n,  n.  a  piece  of  board.  [Same 

BATTER,  bat'er,  v.f .,  to  beat  with  suecesnve 
blotos :  to  wear  with  beating  or  by  use : 
to  attack  with  artillery. — n,  ingredients 
beaten  along  with  some  liquid  into  a 
paste. — ^Batteb-oake,  a  cake  of  Indian 
meal,  made  with  buttermilk  or  cream : 
(arch,)  a  backward  slope  in  the  face  of  a 
walL  pPr.  battre.  It.  battere — L.  bat' 
tuere ;  conn,  with  Bkat.1 

BATTESl,  bat'er,  n.  one  wno  uses  the  bat 
at  base-ball  or  cricket. 

BATTERINGK-RAM,  bat'er-ing-ram,  w.  an 
ancient  engine  for  battering  down  walls, 
consisting  of  a  laige  beam  with  an  iron 
head  like  that  of  a  ram,  suspended  in  a 
frame. 

BATTERY,  bat'er-i,  n.  a  number  of  can- 
non with  their  equipment :  the  nlaoe  on 
which  cannon  are  mounted :  tne  men 
and  horses  attending  a  battery:  an  in- 
stnunent  used  in  electric  and  galvanio 
experiments :  (law)  an  assault  by  beating 
or  wounding. 

BATTING,  bat'ing,  n.  the  management  of 
a  bat  in  playing  games. 

BATTLE,  batl,  n,  a  contest  between  oppos- 
ing armies :  a  fight  or  encoimter. — v.u  to 
iom  or  contend  in  fieht.  [Fr.  batcWe^ 
hattret  to  beat.    See  Batteb.] 

BATTLE,  bat'l,  n.  the  body  of  an  army. 

BATTLE-AXE,  batl-aks,  n.  a  kind  of  axe 
formerly  used  in  battle. 

BATTLEDOOR,  battledore,  batl-dOr, 
n.  a  light  bat  for  striking  a  ball  or  shut- 
tle-cock. rSp.  batidor,  a  beater,  a  wash- 
in^-beetle.J 

BATTLEMEOT,  batl-ment,  n.  a  waJl  or 
parapet  on  the  top  of  a  building  with 
openmc^  or  embrasures,  orig.  used  only 
on  fortifications. — adj,  BATT^uaiiSNTJU). 
nE^rob.  from  O.  Pr.  tosfiifemen*— fccwftr, 
to  build.] 

BATTUEt  Dat-td5',  n.  a  sporting  term :  in 
a  battue,  the  woods  are  beaten  and  the 
game  driven  into  one  place  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  shooters.  [Fr.—- daffre, 
to  beat.] 

BAUBLE,  baw^l,  n.  a  trifling  piece  of 
finery :  a  child's  plaything.  [Fr.  babiole 
— ^It.  boibbole,  toys— oo&teo,  a  simpleton.] 

BATJDRIO,  bawd'rik.    Same  as  Baldbick. 

BAWBLE,  bawl>l.    Same  as  Baxtble. 

BAWD,  bawd,  n.  a  procurer  or  procuress 
of  women  for  lewd  purposes. — n.BAWD'RY. 
[O.  Ft.  baud,  bold,  wanton,  from  root  of 

BAWDT,  bawd'i,  ad^.  obscene :  unchaste. 
— n.  Bawd'iness. 

BAWL,  bawl,  v.i.  to  shout  or  cry  out  loud- 
ly.— n.  a  loud  cry  or  shout.  [Ice.  baula, 
to  bellow.] 

BAY,  b&,  oaf.  reddish-brown  incUnine  to 
chestnut.  FFr.  bat.  It.  bc^o—lu  baaius, 
chestnut-colored.] 

BAY,  ba,  n.  the  laurel-tree  27^?.  an  honor- 
ary garland  or  crown  of  victory,  ori^.  of 
laurel :  literary  excellence.  [Fr.  bate,  a 
berry — ^L,  bacca.] 

BAY,  Dd,,  n.  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  an  inward 
bend  of  the  shore ;  also,  in  the  U.  S.,  ap- 
plied to  a  tract  of  low  swam^  land 
covered  with  bay-trees.  [Fr.  baie — Low 
h.  baia,  a.  harbor;  ety.  dub.  Ace.  to 
littr^  from  Baice,  name  of  a  town  on 
the  Campanian  coast.] 


BAY,  bft,  v.i,,  to  bark,  as  a  doe  at  his 
game. — v,t,  to  bark  at:  to  follow  with 
barking. — ^At  bat,  said  of  hounds,  when 
the  sti^  turns  and  checks  them,  makes 
them  stand  and  bark.  [O.  Fr.  abbayer 
— ^L.  ad,  and  baubari,  to  yelp.] 

BAY-ICE,  bft'-Is,  n.  ice  recently  formed  on 
the  ocean. 

BAY-LEAF,  ba'-l8f ,  n.  the  leaf  of  the  sweet- 
bay  or  laurel-tree  (I>attru«no&t{t8).  These 
leaves  are  aromatic,  are  reputed  stimu- 
lant and  narcotic,  and  are  used  in  medi- 
cme,  cookery,  and  confectionery. 

BAY-MAHOGANY,  ba'-marhog-on-i,  n. 
Same  as  Bat-wood. 

BAYONET,  b&':^n-et,  n.  a  dagger  for  fixing 
on  the  end  of  a  miDsket. — v.t.  to  stab 
with  a  bayonet.  [Fr.  baloiznTtteSay- 
onne,  in  France,  whore  it  was  first 
made.] 

BAYOU,  bf^,  n.  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  a 
channol  for  water.    (Amer.) 

BAYS,  hSx,  n.  a  garland.  [See  Bat,  a 
laurel.]^ 

BAY-SAlT,  ba,'-sawlt,  n.  sait  obtained 
from  sea-water  by  evaporation,  esp.  from 
srit-marshec:  along  tbc  coast  of  France, 
etc.    [See  Bat,  an  inl  :t.l 

BAY-WINDOW,  ba'-^win-dO,  n.  a  window 
projecting  so  as  to  form  a  bay  or  t'hxbb 
within. 

BAY -WOOD,  ba'-wood,  n.  that  variety  of 
mahogany  exported  from  Hondui-as.  It 
is  softer  and  less  finely  marked  than  the 
variety  known  as  Spanish  mahogany, 
but  is  the  largest  and  most  abundant 
kind.    [See  MAHOOAirr.l 

BAZAAR,  BAZAR,  ba-z&P,  n.  an  Eastern 
market-^lace  or  exchaxige :  a  large  hall 
or  suite  of  rooms  for  tne  sale  ofgoods. 
[Arab,  bazar,  a  market.] 

BDELLIUM,  del'i-um,  n.  a  kind  of  gum. 
[Gr.  bdeUion,  from  Heb.  beddloich,] 

Be,  bS,  r.i.  to  live :  to  exist :  to  nave  a 
certain  state  or  quality  i-^pr.p.  being 
pa.p.  been  (bin\  [A.S.  beon ;  Gter.  bin  ; 
Gael,  bt,  to  exist ;  W.  byw,  to  live ;  Or. 
phttd,  L.  fui,  fc.  Sans,  bhu,  to  be,  origi- 
naUy  meaning,  to  grow,'\ 

BEAdH,  bSch,  n.  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of 
a  lake,  especially  when  sandy  or  pebbly : 
the  strand.  [Ice.  baJM,  a  variety  of 
bank*'\ 

BEACHED,  becht,  ac{/.  having  a  beach: 
driven  on  a  beach. 

BEACHY,  bech'i,  adj,  having  a  beach  or 
beaches. 

BEACON,  bslm,  n.  a  fire  on  an  eminence 
used  as  a  Hgn  of  danger :  anything  that 
warns  of  danger. — t?.  r.  to  act  as  a  beacon 
to :  to  light  up.  [A.S.  beacen,  a  bea^^^on, 
a  sum ;  conn,  with  BbokonJ 

BEAD,  bgd,  n.  a  little  bau  nierced  for 
stringing,  used  in  counting  tne  prayers 
recited,  also  used  as  an  ornament :  any 
small  ball.— To  draw  a  bead,  to  fire, 
from  the  practice  of  the  Western  hunts- 
man, in  taking  aim,  of  gradually  raising 
the  front  sight,  which  resembles  a  beau, 
to  a  level  with  the  hind  sight,  and  firing 
the  moment  the  two  are  in  a  line. 
(Amer.)  [A.S.  bed,  gebed,  a  prayer,  from 
oiddan,  to  pray.    See  Bid,] 

BEADING,  bS^J'ing,  w.  1,  in  arch,  a  mold- 
ing in  imitation  of  u  bead  :  2,  a  prepara- 
tion added  to  weak  spirituous  liquors  to 
cause  them  to  carry  a  bead,  and  to  hang 
in  pearly  drops  about  the  sides  of  the 
home  or  glass  when  poured  out  or 
shaken,  it  bsing  a  popular  notion  that 
spirit  is  strong  m  proportion  as  it  shows 
such  globules.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  oil  of  vitriol  or  oil  of  almonds  mixed 
with  rectified  spirit  is  often  used  for  this 
Tpurpose. 

BEADLE,  bMl,  n.  a  messenger  or  crier  of 
a  court :  a  petty  ofiicer  of  a  church,  col- 


lege, parish,  ete.    rA.S.  bffde^^^beSdoM, 
to  proclaim,  to  bid.  J 

BEAD-ROLL,  bed'-rOl,  n.  among  R.  Catho- 
lics, a  roll  or  list  of  the  dead  to  be  prayed 
for.    [See  Bead.] 

BEADStfAN,  bSdz'man,  n.  one  employad 
to  pray  tor  others.— /em.  BsADS'woiiAir. 

BEAGLE,  be'^1,  n.  a  small  hound  chiefly 
used  in  huntmg  hares.    [Ety.  unknown,  j 

BEAK,  bek,  n.  the  biU  of  a  bird :  anything 
pointed  or  projecting:  in  the  ancient 
galley,  a  pointed  iron  fastened  to  the 
prow  for  piercing  the  ^lemy's  vesseL — 
ac^\  Beaited.  iFt.  bee^-Cm.  beic,  akin 
tf  Peak,  Pike.] 

BEAKER,  bck'er,  n.  a  large  drinking-bowl 
or  cup.  [Ice,  bikarr  (Soot.  InckeryAjow 
L.  bicartum,  ace.  to  Ettez  from  Gr.  bikoa ; 
of  Eastern  origin.1 

JEAK-HEAD,  bSklied,  n.  an  ornament  re- 
sembling the ,  head  and  beak  of  a  bird, 
used  as  an  enrichment  of  moldings  in 
Norman  architecture. 

BEAM,  hem,  n.  a  large  and  straight  piece 
of  timber  or  iron  forming  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  a  building,  ship,  etc.: 
the  part  of  a  balance  from  which  the 
scales  hang :  the  pole  of  a  carriage :  a 
cylinder  of  wood  m  a  loom :  a  ray  of 
light. — v,t,  to  send  forth  light :  to  smne. 
[A.S.  bcami  a  tree,  stock  of  a  tree,  a  ray 
of  light ;  Gtsr.  baiwm,  a  tree ;  Gr.  plvyma, 
a  growth— ^/ly-,  to  grow.] 

BEAMILY,  bem'i-li,  adv,  in  a  beam^  or 
beaminj:  manner :  radiantly.  "  A  briglit 
halo,  shining  beamUyJ* — Keat9, 

BE.-MLESS,  bimles,  adj.  without  beams : 
emitting  no  rays  of  light. 

BEAMT,bem'i,  adj.  shinine. 

BEAN,  bSn,  n.  the  name  ot  several  kinds 
of  pulse  and  their  seeds.  [A.S.  bean; 
Ger.  bohne,  W.  ffaen,  L.  faba^l 

BEAR,  bd.r,  «.f.  to  carry  or  support ;  to  en- 
ure :  to  behave  or  conduct  one's  self : 
to  bring  forth  or  produce.— To  beab  a 
HAin>,  to  assist:  to  be  active  and  not 
delay.  (Amer.)— i^.t.  to  suffer :  to  be  pa- 
tient :  to  press  (with  on  or  upon) :  to  be 
situated  :—tpr^.  bear'ing;  pa.t.  b5re; 
pa.p.  bOrne  (but  the  Pa.b.  when  used 
to  mean  *<  brought  fortn*'  is  bom). 
[A.S.  beran;  Goth,  bairan,  L.  fero,  Gr. 
pherO,  Sans,  bhri.]  ^ 

BfiAR,  bftr,  n.  a  rough  wild  quadruped, 
with  l<mg  shaggy  hair  and  hooked 
claws-:  any  brutal  or  ill-behaved  i)er- 
son :  (astron,)  the  name  of  two  constel- 
lations, the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear. 
rA.S.  bera;  Ger.  Mr;  L.  fera,  a  wild 
beast,  akin  to  Gr.  thir,  .^k)l.  vhir,] 

BEARABLE,  bfir'arbl,  adj,  that  may  be 
borne  or  endured.— «m2v.  Bear'ablt. 

BEARD,  b§rd,  n.  the  hair  that  ^rows  on 
the  chin  and  adjacent  parte ;  prickles  on 
the  ears  of  com :  the  oarb  of  an  arrow : 
the  gills  of  oysters,  ete.— ^.^.  to  take  by 
the  beard  :  to  oppose  to  the  face.  J[A.S.; 
W.  barf,  Ger.  hart,  Russ.  boroaa,  L. 
barbaA 

BEARDED,  bSrd'ed,  ad^\  having  a  beard : 
prickly :  barbed.— a<^.  Beardt<es9. 

B^AREh,  barker,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
bears,  esp.  one  who  aasiste  in  carrying  a 
body  to  the  grave:  a  carrier  or  mes' 
senger. 

BEAR-GARDEN,  bfii^-gftr^ln.  n.  an  incloe- 
ure  where  bears  are  Jcept :  a  rude  turbu- 
lent assembly. 

BEARING,  b&ring,  n.  behavior :  situation 
of  one  object  with  regard  to  another: 
relation. 

BEARISH,  b&r^ish,  ac^f.  like  a  bear. 

BEAR*&-SKIN,  bftrz'-skin,  n.  the  skin  of  a 
bear :  a  shaggy  woollen  doth  for  over- 
ooate. 

BEAR-WARD,  bftr^-^^awrd,  ft,  a  warden  or 
keeper  of  bean. 
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BEAST,  bSst,  n.  an  irrational  animal  aa  op- 
posed to  man :  a  four-footed  animal :  a 
brutal  person.  [O.  Fr.  beate,  Fr.  bite— lu 
hestia.j 
BRASTINQS,  bSst'ine^  Same  as  Biestino& 
BLASTLY,  b^t'li,  aoy.  like  a  beast  in  ao 
tions  or  behavior :  coarse  :  obscene. — fu 

BEAT,  bet,  v.t,  to  9Mke  repeatedly:  to 
break  or  bruise:  tO  strike,  as  bushes,  in 
order  to  rouse  game :  to  thrash :  to  over- 
come. — v.i.  to  give  strokes  repeatedly : 
to  throb :  to  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storm : — 
pr.p.  bt^t'ing ;  pa.i.  beat ;  pa,]^.  beat'en. 
— n.  a  stroke :  a  stroke  recurrmg  at  in- 
tervals, or  its  sound,  as  of  a  watch  or 
the  pu^ :  a  round  or  oourse :  a  place  of 
resort. —CK^'.  weanr  :  fitigued.  rA.S. 
heatan,  from  root  oaL  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  a  sharp  blow;  hence  Bat, 
Bdtt.J 

BEATEN,  bet'n,  ck^'.  made  smooth  or  hard 
by  beatinfi^  or  treading :  wombynsB. 

BEATER,  bSt'er,  n.  one  that  beats  or 
strikes ;  a  crushing  instrument. 

BEATIFIC,  -AL,  b&^tifik.  -al,  o^;.  mak- 
ing  supremely  happy. 

BEATIFECATION,  b4HBit-i-fik-&'shun,  n.  act 
of  beatifring :  (R,  C,  Church)  a  declara- 
tion by  tne  pope  that  a  person  is  blessed 
in  heaven. 

BEATIFY,  be-at'i-fi,  v.t^  to  make  blessed  or 
happy :  to  bless  with  eternal  happiness 
in  heaven.  [L.  hecUua,  blessed,  ana  faciOt. 
to  make.] 

BEATING,  bSt'ing,  n.  the  act  of  striking : 
chastisement  by  blows:  regular  pulsa- 
tion or  throbbing. 

BEATITUDE,  b^af  i-tad,  n.  heavenly  hap- 
piness,  or  happiness  of  the  hiehest  kind : 
— j}{.  sayings  of  Christ  in  MjEitt.  v.,  de- 
claring the  possessors  of  certain  virtues 
to  be  blessed.  [L.  beatitudo -^beaius, 
blessed.] 

BEAU,  b6,  n.,  a  fine^  gay  man,  fond  of 

'  dress :  a  lover  \—pl.  Beaux,  b6z.— /eT^i. 

Bellb.     [Fr.  beau,  bel^Aj.  beUus,  line, 

gay,  a  contr.  of  beniduSf  dim.  of  benuSf 

bonus,  good.] 

BEAXJ-IUEAL,  b&-Td-«'al,  n.,  ideal  exod- 
lence,  or  an  imaginary  standard  of  per- 
fection. 

BEAUJOLAIS,  b6-zh0-l&,  n.  a  variety  of 
light  red  Burgundy  wine. 

BEAU-MONDE,  bd-mongd',  n.  the  gay  or 
fashionable  world.  IFr.  beau,  gay,  and 
monde,  world.] 

BEAUTEOUS,  ba'te-us,  adj.  full  of  beauty: 
fair:  handsome.— <u2t;.  BEAlfTBOUSLY. — 

n.  BEAlfTEOTJSNKSS. 

BEAUTIFIER,  bu'ti-fl-er,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  beautifies  or  makes  beautiful. 

BEAUTIFUL,  bu'ti-f ool,  adj.  fair :  beaute- 
ous :  appUed  by  uneducated  people  both 
in  England  and,  the  United  States  to 
anything  pleasing  or  good,  indiscrimi- 
nately.^^aaty.  BEAlfTiFULLY. 

BEAUTIFY,  bQ'ti-fr,  v.t.  to  make  beautiful: 
to  grace :  to  adorn. — v.t.  to  become  beau- 
tiful, or  more  beautifuL  [BsAUTYf  and 
L.  fado,  to  make.] 

BEAUTY,  ba'ti,  n.  a  pleasine  assemblage 
of  qualities  in  a  person  or  oDJect :  a  par- 
ticular grace  or  excellence :  a  beautiful 
person.    [Fr.  beauts,  from  beau.] 

BeAXJTY-SLEEP,  ba'ti-slcp,  n.  the  sleep 
taken  before  midnight,  and  popularly  re- 
fi^u^ed  as  the  most  reh'eshing  portion  of 
the  night's  repose.  "A  memcal  man, 
who  may  be  called  up  at  any  moment, 
must  make  sure  of  his  beauty-^kep."—' 
Kingstey. 

BEATjTYSPCyr,  btt'ti-spot,  n.  a  spot  op 

^patch  put  on  tne  face  to  heifi^hten  beauty. 

BEAVER,  bev'er,  n.  an  ampnibious  quad- 
ruped valuable  for  its  fur :  the  fur  or  the 
beaver :  a  hat  made  ol  the  beaver's  fur : 


a  hat.     [A.S.  befer;  Dan.  baever,  Gter. 

biber,  Qael.  beabhar,  L,  fiber.] 
BEAVER,  bev'er,  n.  that  part  of  a  helmet 

which  covers  the  face.    [So  called  from 

a  fancied  likeness  to  a  child's  bib,  Fr. 

bavi^e,  from  bave,  slaver.] 
BEBLOTCH,  be-bloch',  v.t.  to  cover  with 

blots  or  blotches,  as  of  ink.    Southey. 
BEBOOTED,  b§-b6t'ed,  p.  and  adj.  an  em- 

Ehatic  form  of  Booted.  "Couriers  .  .  . 
estrapped  and  bebooted.^ — Carlyle. 

BECALM,  be-kam',  v.t.  to  make  calm,  still, 
or  quiet. 

BECA3fE,  be-kftm',  pa.t.  of  Become. 

BECAUSE,  be-kaw^,  conj.  for  the  reason 
that :  on  account  of :  for.  [A.S.  be,  by, 
and  Cause.] 

BECK,  bek,  n.  a  brook.  [Ice.  bekkr ;  Oer. 
bach.] 

BECK,  bek,  n.  a  sign  with  the  finger  or 
head :  a  nod.-^v.t.  to  make  such  a  sign. 
[A  contr.  of  Beckon.] 

BECKON,  bek'n,  v.t  to  nod  or  make  a 
sign  to.  [A.S.  beacnian — bea^xn,  a  sign. 
See  Beacon.] 

BECLOUD,  be-klowd',  v.t  to  obscure  by 
clouds. 

BECOME,  be-kum',  v.t.  to  pass  from  one 
state  to  another :  to  come  to  be :  (foL  by 
of)  to  be  the  fate  or  end  of. — v.t  to  suit 
or  befit  i—pa.t  became' ;  pa.jp.  become'. 
rA.S.  becuman — ^pfx.  be,  and  Come.] 

BECOMING,  be-kum'ing,  adij.  suitable  to : 
graceful.--adt;.  Becom'inoly. 

BECORONET,  b6-ko'r6-net,  v.t  to  adorn, 
as  with  a  coronet :  to  coronet.    Carlyle, 

BECURSE,  b§-kers',  v.t  to  shower  curses 
on.    C.  Heade. 

BED,  bed,  n.  a  couch  or  place  to  sleep  on : 
a  plot  in  a  garden :  a  pmce  in  which  any- 
thing rests :  the  channel  of  a  river :  ygedl.) 
a  layer  or  stratum. — v.t.  to  place  in  bed : 
to  sow  or  plant :  to  lay  in  layers :— pr.jj. 
bedd'ing ;  pa.p.  bedd'ed. — tu.Bed'chamb'- 
eb,  Bedd'ino.  [A.S.  bed ;  Ice.  bedr,  Ger. 
bett.l 

BEDAUB,  be-dawb',  v.t  to  daub  over  or 
smear  with  any  thick  and  dirty  matter. 

BEDCHAIR,  bed'char,  n.  a  cnair  with  a 
movable  back  to  support  a  sick  person  as 
in  bed. 

BEDECK,  be-dek',  v.t  to  deck  or  orna- 
ment. 

BEDEVIL,  be-dev'iJ,  v.t  to  throw  into 
disorder  and  confusion,  as  if  by  the 
devil. 

BEDEW,  be-dQ',  v.t.  to  moisten  gently,  as 
with  dew. 

BEDFELLOW,  bed'fel'O,  n.  a  sharer  of  the 
same  bed. 

BEDIADEM,  b6-df a^em,  v.t.  to  crown  or 
adorn  witli  a  diadem.    Carlyle. 

BEDIGHT.  be-dtt',  adj.  adorned.  [Pfx.  be, 
and  DiGHT.J 

BEDIM,  be-dun',  v.t  to  make  dim  or  dark. 

BEDIZEN,  be-dla/n,  v.t  to  dress  gaudOy. 

BEDIZENMENT,  bg-diz'n-ment,  n.  the  act 
of  bedizening:  the  state  of  being  be- 
dizened: that  which  bedizens.  "Hie 
bedizenment  of  the  great  spirit's  sanctu- 
ary with  skulls."  —  Kingsieiy.  "Strong 
Dames  of  the  Market  •  .  .  with  oak- 
branches,  tricolor  bedizenment'"  —  Car- 
Me. 

BEDLAM,  bedlam,  n.  an  asylum  for  luna- 
tics :  a  madhouse :  a  place  of  uproar.— 
adj.  fit  for  a  madhouse.  [Corrupted  from 
BetTUehem,  the  name  of  a  monastery  in 
London,  afterwards  converted  into  a 
madhouse.] 

BEDLAMITE,  bedlam-It,  n.  a  madman. 

BEDOXJIN,  bed'oo-in,  n.  the  name  given 
to  those  Arabs  who  live  in  tents  and 
lead  a  nomadic  life.  [Fr. — Ar.  badawiy, 
dwellers  In  the  desert.  J 

BEDRENCH,  be-drensh',  v.t  to  di«nch  or 
wet  thoroughly. 


BEDRID,  -^DEN,  bed'rid,  -dn,  adfj.  confined 

to  bed  by  age  or  sickness. 
BEDROOM,  bed'r55m,  n.  a  room  in  which 

there  is  a  bed:  a  sleeping  apartment. 
BEDSTEAD,  bed'sted,  n.  a  frame  for  sup- 

T)oi*l^ific*  Bi  bod 

BEDTIcfe,  bed'tik,  n.  the  tick  or  cover  in 
which  feathers,  etc.,  are  put  for  bedding. 

BEE,    bS,    n.  a   four-winged  insect   that 
makes  honey.  —  n.  Bee-une,  the  most 
direct  road  rrom  one  point  to  another,  ^ 
like  the   honey-laden    bee's  way  home 
to  the  hive.    [A.S.  beo ;  Ger.  biene.] 

BEE,  bS,  n.  an  assemble^  of  people, 
generaUy  neighbors,  to  umte  their  labors 
For  the  benefit  of  one  individual  or 
family.  At  such  meetings  dancine  and 
much  merriment  are  usually  introduced 
at  the  breaking  up.    (Amer.) 

BEECH,  bech,  n.  a  common  forest  tree 
with  smooth,  silvery-looMng  bark,  and 
producing  nuts,  once  eaten  by  man,  now 
only  by  pi^. — adj.  Beech'en.  JTAS.  beoe, 
boc;  Qer.lmche,  Lat.  iagfus,  Gr.  phigos 
— ^from  root  otphagQ,  to  eat.J 

BEE-EATER,  be'-et'er,  n.  a  bird  allied  to 
the  king-fisher,  which  feeds  on  bees. 

BEEF,  bgf ,  n.  the  flesh  of  an  ox  or  cow : — 
pi.  Beeves,  used  in  orig.  sense,  oxen. — 
adj.  consisting  of  beef.  [Fr.  bceuf.  It. 
bove — ^L.  bos,oovis;  cf.  (Jr.  baus,  GaeL 
bo.  Sans,  go,  A.S.  cu.] 

BEEF-EATER,  bSf -et'er,  n.  a  popular  name 
for  a  yeoman  of  the  sovereign's  guard, 
also  of  the  warders  of  the  Tower  cC 
London.  [The  obvious  ety.  is  the  ri^ht 
one,  there  being  no  such  form  as  buffetter, 
as  often  stated.  Cf.  A.S.  JUdf-aeta,  Ht. 
"  loaf-eater,"  a  menial  servant.] 

BEEFSTEAK,  b$f  stfik,  n.  a  steaJc  or  slice 
of  beef  for  broiling. 

BEEF-WITTED,  b6f-wit'ed,  acfj.  dull  or 
heavy  in  wits :  stupid. 

BEEHIVE,  bS'hIv,  n.  a  case  for  bees  to 
live  in. 

BEE-LINE,  W'JSn,  n.  a  direct  or  straight 
line — as  the  bee  flies  home  to  the  hive. 
(Amer.) 

BEEN,  hin,pa.p.  of  Be. 

BEE-NETTLE,  b€'-net-I,  n.  a  species  of 
hemp-nettle;  Oaleopsis  versicotor. 

BEER,  her,  n.  a  liquor  made  by  fermenta- 
tion from  malted  barley  and  hops.  rA.S. 
beor ;  Fr.  bi^e,  Oer.  bier;  prob.  from 
root  of  Ferment.] 

BEERY,  ber'i,  adj.  of  or  affected  by  beer. 

BEESTINGS,  best'ingz.    See  Biestinos. 

BEESWAX,  bgz'waks,  n.  the  wax  collected 
by  bees,  and  used  by  them  in  construct- 
ing their  cells. 

BEET,  bet,  n.  a  plant  with  a  carrot-shaped 
root,  eaten  as  food,  from  which  sugar  is 
extracted.  [A.S.  bete,  Qer.  beete,  Fr.  bette 
— ^L.  beta.] 

BEET,  bet,  v.t  to  mend,  as  a  fire,  by  add- 
ing fuel :  to  bete :  hence,  to  rouse :  to 
encourage.  [Old  English  and  Scotch. 
See  Bete.] 

It  heats  me,  it  beeta  me, 

And  sets  me  a*  on  flame.— Burnt. 

BEETLE,  be'tl,  n.  an  insect  with  hard 
cases  for  its  wings.  [A.S.  bitelr^bitan, 
to  bite.] 

BEETLE,  be'tl,  n.  a  heavy  wooden  mallet 
used  to  beai  with.-^.t.  to  jut  or  hang 
out  like  the  head  of  a  beetle  or  mallet. 
rA.S.  bitl,  bytel,  a  mallet— beaton,  to 
Beat.]  

BEETLE-BROWED,  be'tl-browd,  adj. 
with  overhanging  op  prominent  brow. 

BEETROOT,  b^rr50t,  n.  the  root  of  the 
beet  plant. 

BEEVl^,  bdvE,  n.pL  cattle,  oxen*  [See 
Beef.] 

BEFALL,  be-fawl\  v.t  to  fall  upon  or  hap- 
pen to :  to  betide.— <v.t.  to  happen  or 
come  to  pass  ^r—pr.p.  bef^'ing ;  pa.t  be 
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fell';  pa.p.  befaU'en.  [A.S.  hefeaUan, 
See  FallT] 

BEFETTER,  b&>fet'er,  v.t  to  confine  with 
fetters:  hence,  to  deprive  of  freedom. 
'*  Tongue-tied,  befetteredt  heavy-laden 
nations."— CarZyfe. 

BEFIT,  be-fif,  v,t.  to  fit,  or  be  suitable  to : 
—pr,p.  befltt'ing ;  pcup.  befitt'ed.  [P&e. 
fte,  and  Fit.] 

BEFOOL,  be-fdor,  v,t  to  make  a  fool  of, 
or  deceive. 

BEFORE,  be-fSr',  prep,  at  the  fore  part,  or 
in  front  of :  in  presence  or  sight  of :  pre- 
vious to :  in  preference  to :  superior  to. 
—adv.  in  front :  sooner  than :  nitherto. 
[A-S.  he-foran.    See  Foke.1 

BEFOREHAin),  be-f5r'hand,  adv.  before 
the  time :  bv  way  of  preparation. 

BEFOUL,  be-foul',  v,t,  to  mrty :  to  soil :  to 
tarnish.  "  Lawyers  can  live  without  he" 
fouling  each  other's  names." — TroUope, 

B£FRI^n>,  be-frend',  v,t  to  act  as  a 
friend  to :  to  favor. 

BEFRHIi,  b&-fril%  v.t  to  furnish  or  deck 
with  a  frill  or  frills.  "  The  vicar's  white- 
haired  mother,  be/riUed  •  .  .  with  dainty 
cleanliness." — Chorge  Eliot 

BEFRIZZ,  be-friz',  v.t  to  curl  the  hair  of : 
to  frizz.  **Befrizzed  and  bepowdered 
courtiers.** — Cante7M>.  Bev. 

BEFUDDLE,  bS-fudl,  v.t  to  stupefy  or 
muddle  with  liquor :  to  make  stupidly 
drunk. 

BEG,  beg,  Vmi,  to  ask  alms  or  charity :  to 
Uve  by  asking  alms.— t7.f.  to  ask  earnest- 
ly :  to  beseech :  to  take  for  granted : — 
jor.p.  begg'ing;  p(tj>»  begged'.  [A.S. 
oed-^o-ianf  contr.  oedTcianf  begqen^  a  fre< 
quentative,  to  ask  often,  from  oiddarif  to 
ask.    See  Bead,  Bm.] 

BEGET,  be-get',  v.t  to  be  the  father  of : 
to  produce  or  cause :  to  generate :  to  pro- 
duce as  an  effect,  to  cause :— pr.p.  begetf - 
ing;  pa.t  begat',  begof ;  pa^p.  begot', 
begott'en.  [A.S.  begrtcan,  to  acquire.  See 
Gbt.] 

BEGETTER,  be-gef  er,  fu  one  who  begets : 
a  father. 

BEGGAR,  beg'ar,  n.  one  who  begs :  one 
who  lives  by  begginf^.— <vJ«  to  reduce  to 
beggary :  to  esd&ust. 

BEGKiARLY,  beg'ar-li,  ady.  poor:  mean: 
contemptible. — adv,  meimly. — n.  Bbqo'- 

ARLINE8S. 

BEGGARY,  beg'ar-!,  n.  extreme  poverty. 
BEGIFT,  b&ffifif,  v.t  to  confer  £^fts  on : 

to  load  with  presents.    Carlyle. 
BEGIN,  he-gin  f  v.u  to  take  rise :  to  enter 

on  sometning'  new :  to  commence.— t^.f, 

to  enter  on :  to  commence  i-^pr.p,  be- 

einn'ing;  jpa.f.  b^gan';  pa.p.   b^gun'o 

[AS.  I^gintum  (also  onginnanif  from  be, 

and  ginnanf  to  b^n.] 
BEGmNEB,  be-^'er,  n.  one  who  begins : 

one  who  is  begmning  to  learn  or  practice 

anything. 
BEGlNNmG,  be-gin'ing,  n.  origin  or  com 

mencement:  rudiments. 
BEGIRD,  he-gerd%  v.t  to  gird  or  bind  with 

a  girdle :  to  surround  or  encompass  >^ 

J)a.t   b^^,  begird'ed;  pa.p.  oegirf. 
SeeGiBD.] 
GIRDLE,  be-ffer'dl,  v.t  to  surround  or 
encircle,  as  with  a  girdle.     '*  Like  a  ring 
of  iron  they  .   •  •  beqirdU   her  from 
shore  to  shore."— CaWj/fe. 
BEGIRT,  be-gerf ,  v.t    Same  as  Bboibd  : 

also  pa.t  and  pcLp.  of  Bboibd. 
BEGLARE,  bS-glAr^,  v.t  to  glare  at  or  on. 
(A  humorous  coinage.)     **  So  that  a  by- 
stander without  beholding  Mrs.  Wilfer 
at  aU  must  have  known  at  whom  she 
was  glaring  by  seeing  her  refracted  from 
the  countenance  of  tna  beglared  one.** — 
lHeken9. 
BEGONE,  be-gon^  tnl.  (lit)  be  gone.    In 
WoEBBOOHK,  we  have  the  pa.p.  of  A.8. 
C 
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hegan^  to  go  roimd,  to  beset— beset  with 
woe.  

BEGOT,  be^f ,  BEGOTTEN,  be-got'n, 
pa.v.  of  Bboet.  [deeply. 

BEGRIME,  be-grim',  v.t  to  grime  or  soil 

BEGROAN,  b6-gr5n',  v.t  to  receive  with 
groans  :  to  assafl  with  g^ans,  as  a  mark 
of  disapprobation.  '*  Patriot  Brissot,  be- 
shouted  tius  day  by  the  patriot  galleries, 
shall  find  himself  oegroaned  by  tnem,  on 
account  of  his  limited  patriotism.^ — 
Carlyle. 

BEGUILE,  be^',  v.t  to  cheat  or  deceive : 
to  cause  to  pass  unnoticed  what  may  be 
attended   with  tedium  or   pain. — adv. 

BBQUTL'TSOfLY. — fU.    BsaUXUriCBNT,   BB- 

guil'er.    rSee  Gun-E.] 

BEGUM,  bg'enmi,  n.  a  Hindu  princess  or 
lady  of  rank. 

BEGUN,  be-gun',  J>a.i7.  of  Bboik. 

BEHALF,  be-h&r ,  n.  f^vor  or  benefit : 
saJce,  account :  part.  [A.S.  Jiealf,  half, 
part ;  on  healfet  on  the  sideiofO 

BEHAVE,  be-h&v',  v.t  (with  se(f)  to  bear 
or  carry,  to  conduct. — v.u  to  conduct 
one*s  self:  to  act.  This  word,  when 
used  intransitively  and  reflexivcdy,  has 
sometimes,  in  colioouial  language,  a 
good  sense,  having  tne  force  of  to  be- 
have well,  to  conduct  one*s  self  well,  the 
modifying  adverb  being  implied  ;  as,  the 
boy  v!m  get  his  holidays  if  he  behaves ; 
behave  yourselves  and  you  will  be  duly 
rewarded.  [A.S.  behaJooan^  to  restrain, 
from  /iobban,  to  have,  to  use.] 

BEHAVIOR,  be-h&v'yur,  n,  conduct: 
manners  or  deportment. 

BEHEAD,  be-hed',  v.t  to  cut  off  the  head. 

BEHEADING,  be-hed'ing,  n.  the  act  of 
cutting  off  the  head.  [BOlJ>« 

BEHELD,  be-held',  pa.t  and  pa^p.  of  Bs- 

BEHEMOTH,  bS'he-moth,  n.  an  animal 
described  in  the  book  of  Job,  prob.  the 
hippopotamus.  In  Milton,  the  elephant. 
jHeb.  "beasts,"  hence  "great  beast.*'] 

BEHEST,  be-hest',  n.  conunand :  chaige. 
[A.S.  behoes,  vow,  from  be,  and  haSf 
command — hatan  ;  Goth,  haitan,  to  call, 
to  name.1 

BEHIND,  be-hind',  prep,  at  the  back  of : 
after  or  coming  after :  inferior  to.^-adv, 
at  the  back,  in  the  rear :  backward jpast. 
[A.S.  behindan ;  Ger.  hinten.  See  Hjud.] 

BEHINDHAND,  be-hlnd'hand,  adj.  or  adv. 
being  behind  :  tardy,  or  in  arrears. 

BEHITHER,  b&-hi^^'er,prep.  on  this  side  of. 
"  Two  miles  behither  Clifden."— .E?i«Zyn. 

BEHOLD,  be-h5ld',  v.t  to  look  upon :  to 
contemplate. — v.t.  to  look ;  to  fix  the  at- 
tention :— jxi.t.  and  pcLp.  beheld'. — imp. 
or  tnf.  seel  lol  obs^el  [A.S.  oe- 
heaJdeUf  to  hc^d,  observe— pfx.  be,  and 
Jiealdan,  to  hold.] 

BEHOLDEN,  be-hOld'n.  acfj\  bound  in 
gratitude :  obliged.  [Old  pa.p.  of  Bs- 
HOU>,  in  its  orig.  sense.] 

BEHOLDER  be)^5ld'er,  n.  one  who  be- 
holds :  an  onlooker. 

BEHOOF,  be-h50f,  n.  benefit:  conven- 
ience.  iBee  Behoove.] 

BEHOOVE,  be-h50v',  v.t  to  be  Jie,  rigM^ 
or  necessary  foi^— now  only  used  imper- 
sonally with  it  [A.&.  behoftan,  to  be  fit, 
to  stand  in  need  of;  connected  with 
Have,  Oer.  fiaben,  L.  habeo,  to  have, 
Jiabilis,  fit,  suitable.] 

BEIGE,  b&sdi,  n.  a  hght  woollen  fabric, 
made  of  wool  of  the  natural  color,  that 
is,  neither  dyed  nor  bleached.    [Fr.] 

BEING,  bfi'ing,  n.  existence :  any  person  or 
thing  existing.    [From  the  pr.p.  of  Be.] 

BEJUOO,  bSrhO'kO,  n.  a  slender,  reed-like, 
twining  plant  of  Central  America. 
[American  Spanish.] 

The  serpent-Ilka  b^fuco  winda  hia  spiral  fold  on  fold 
Bound  Oie  taU  and  stately  oelba  tiUtt  withers  in  his 
hold.  ^WhttUer. 


BELABOR,  be-lft'bur,  v.t  to  beat  soundly. 

BELATED,  be-lfi.t'ed,  a^'.  made  too  late : 
benighted. 

BELAY,  be-lfi.',  v.t  to  fasten  a  rope  by 
winding  it  round  a  pin.  [Dut.  be4eggeii, 
cQg.  with  Lay,  r.l 

BELCH,  belsh,  v.t  ix>  throw  out  wind 
from  the  stomach:  to  eject  violently. 
— n.  eructation.    rA.S.  bedUxm,  an  imi 
tation  of  the  sounoj 

BELDAM,  BELDAME,  bel'dam,  n.  an  old 
woman,  esp.  an  ugly  one.  [Fr.  beZ,  fair 
(see  Belle),  and  dame,  orig.  fair  dame, 
used  ironically.] 

BELEAGUER,  be-l^er,  v.t  to  lay  siecre 
to.  (Dut.  bekgeren^  to  besiege;  conn. 
with  Belay.] 

BELFRY,  berfri,  n.  the  part  of  a  steeple 
or  tower  in  which  beUs  are  nung.  [Ong. 
and  properly,  a  watch-tower,  from  O.  Br. 
berfroi,  O.  Ger.  bcrcfri*— O.  Qet.frid^  a 
tower,  bergan,  to  protect.] 

BELIE,  be-ir,  v.t  to  give  the  lie  to:  to 
speak  falsely  of :  to  counterfeit  i—pr.p. 
bely'ing;  pa.p.  belied'.  [A.S.  be,  and 
Lib.] 

BELIEF,  be-lef ,  n.  persuasion  of  the  truth 
of  anything :  f^tn :  the  opinion  or  doc- 
trine  oelieved. 

BEUEVABLE,  be-lSv'a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  believed. 

BELIEVE,  be-lev'^  v.t  to  regard  as  true : 
to  trust  in. — v.t.  to  be  firmly  persuaded 
of  anything :  to  exercise  f aitn :  to  thhik 
or  suppose.— adv.  Beleev'ingly.  [With 
prefix  oe-  for  gre-,  from  A.S.  geH'^an.  For 
ro'ot  of  lufan,  see  Leave,  n.} 

BEUEVkb,  be-lev'er,  n.  one  who  believes : 
a  professor  of  Christianity. 

BEOKE,  be-lik',  adv.  probably :  perhaps. 
rA.S.  pfx.  be,  and  Ijke  J 

BELL,  Del,  n.  a  hollow  vessel  of  metal 
with  a  tongue  or  clapper  inside,  which 
rings  when  moved:  anytbing  bell- 
shaped. — ^Beab  the  bell,  to  be  first  or 
superior,  in  allusion  to  the  bell-wether 
of  a  flock,  or  to  the  leading  horse  of  a 
team  wearing  beUs  on  his  collar.  [A.S. 
betta,  a  heVL--bellan,  to  sound  loudly.] 

BELLADONNA,  bel-a-don'a,  n.  the  plant 
Deadly  Nightshade,  used  in  small  doses 
as  a  medicine.  [It.  beUa-donna^  fair 
ladv,  from  its  use  as  a  cosmetic] 

BELLE,  bel,  n.,  a  fine  or  handsome  young 
ladu :  a  beauty.    [Fr.,  fem.  of  Beau.] 

BELLES-LErrRES,  bel-lef  r,  71.  the  de> 
partment  of  literarture,  such  as  poetry 
and  romance,  of  which  the  chief  aim  is 
to  please  by  its  beauty.  [Fr.  beSe,  fine,  let- 
ireSf  learmng-— fe^/re,  L.  litera^  a  letter.} 

BELLETRISTiC,  bel-let-ris'tik,  Ofjff.  per- 
tainii^  or  relating  to  belles-lettres. 

BELL-HANGER,  bel'-hang'er,  n.  one  who 
hangs  or  puts  up  beUs. 

BEUJCOSE,  beTik-Qs,  adtj*  contentious. 
JXi.  beaicosua— beSttm.  war.] 

BELLIED,  bel'id,  atj^.  swelled  out,  or 
prominent,  like  the  belly— "used  gener* 
ally  in  composition. 

BELLIGERENT,  bel-i'jer-ent,  adfj.^  earrv' 
ing  on  war. — n.  a  nation  engaged  In 
war.  [L.  bdligerOf  to  carry  on  war— 
beKiim,  war,  gerOt  to  cany.  See  Duel, 
Jest.] 

BELLMAN,  beFman,  n.  a  town-crier,  who 
rings  a  bell  when  giving  notice  of  any* 
thing. 

BELL-MARE,  bel'*mftr,  n.  a  mare  chosen 
to  lead  a  drove  of  mules  in  the  South- 
west.   (Amer.) 

BELLOW,  bel'O,  v.i.  to  low:  to  make  t 
loud  resounding  noise.— n,  a  roaring 
[From  root  of  BELL.] 

BELLOWS,  bel'Oz  or  bel'us,  n.  an  Instru- 
ment to  blow  with.  rA.S.  boelia,  a  bag ; 
QaeL  balg;  conn,  with  Belly,  Bao.] 

BELL-FUnCH,    bel'-punah,    n.    a   small 
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pimoh  fitted  to  the  jaws  of  a  pincers- 
sbaped  iDstrument,  eombtned  with  a 
little  bell  which  sounds  when  the  punch 
mokm  a  perforation.  Such  punches  ape 
ffeneraUy  used  to  caAcel  tickets^  as  in 
tramway  cars,  etc.,  as  a  check  on  the 
eondoetors,  the  ringing  of  the  bell  indi- 
cttting  to  the  passenger  that  his  ticket 
has  been  properly  punched,  and  that  the 
blank  cut  has  passed  into  a  receptacle  in 
the  instrument  from  which  the  blanks 
are  taken  and  counted  bv  an  official  of 
the  compaa^.  Other  forms  of  bell- 
punches  are  in  use,  as  a  combined  tell- 
tale and  bell,  the  ruagu^g  of  which  indi- 
cates to  an  official  at  some  distance  that 
the  instrument  has  been  duly  pressed. 

B£LL-SHAP£D»  beF-shSipt^  actj.  shaped 
like  a  bell. 

BBIX-WETH£R,  bel'-we^^'er,  iu  a  wether 
or  sheep,  which  leads  the  flocks  with  a 
bell  on  nis  neck* 

KXIiY,  M!U  7k  the  part  of  the  body  be^ 
tween  the  breast  aiM  the  thighs.~49.^.  to 
BweU  out :  to  fiU.— t^.t.  to  swell  >— pr.p. 
bell'ying ;  pa,p.  bell'ied.  [From  root  of 
Back! 

BELLY-BAND,  bel'i-band,  n.  a  band  that 
goes  roimd  the  beUy  of  a  horae  to  secure 
wesaddlob 

BELLYFUL,  bel'i-fool,  n.  as  much  as  fills 
the  belly,  a  suffioienc^. 

BELONG,  be-long',  9.t,  to  be  one's  prop- 
erty ;  to  be  a  ratrt :  to  pertain :  to  nave 
residence.  ( A.0.  kmgian,  to  long  after ; 
cf.  Dist.  belanaBru] 

BEIONGING,  be-loBg'ing,  n.  thait  which 
belongs  to  one-^-usad  generally  in  the 
plural. 

BELOVED,  be*luvd%  acfj.  much  k)ved : 
very  dear. 

BSLOW,  he-'Wf  prep,  beneath  in  place  or 
rsuik  :  not  w<Mrthy  of. — adv,  in  a  lower 
place :  (fiff.)  on  earth  or  in  hell,  as  op- 
posed to  heaven,    f^e,  and  Low.] 

B£LT,  belt,  n.  a  ffirme  or  band :  (geog.)  a 
strait. — v.t,  to  surround  with  a  belt :  to 
encircle.-~<ic(y*.  'BMJifvs>,  [A.S.  belt ;  Ice. 
Mth  Gael,  bait,  L.  batteue,  a  belt.] 

BELVEDEBE,  beFve-dSr,  n.  (m  mUif)  a 
pavilion  or  look-out  on  the  top  of  a  biald- 
mg.  [It.— Mto,  beautiful,  vedere^  to  see 
—Lh  beUus  and  mdere.] 

BEBTjSET,  bd»met',  v,t  to  meet. 

Dur  veiy  loving  sbter,  well  btrmet-^Shak, 

BEyjTRE^  bd-nd'ter,  vX  to  adorn  with  a 
nui're.    Carlyle, 

HEIMOAN,  be-m5n%  v,t,  to  hkmus  at :  to 
lajaseat* 

BEMOUTH,  h^mo\xth\  v.t  to  utter  with 
an  aflEected,  big,  swelling  voice :  to 
mooth.  *^  In  liiiltonie  blank  benumihedJ* 
—Skmthey, 

BEMUBMuR.  be-miu<m«r,  v.t  1,  to  mor- 
mior  voond.  *^  Bemurmured  now  by  the 
hoarse-fiowing  Danube."— Cfltr^yfe.  Z,  to 
greet  with  murmurs,  as  of  discontent  ov 
the  like.  **  So  Care  the  eloauent  of  France, 
bemurmured,  beshouted.'^ — Carlyle. 

BBMUZZLE,  b^muzl,  v.t  to  pnt  a  muasle 
on :  to  muzde.    Carlyle. 

BENCH,  bendi,  7k  a  long  eeat  or  form :  a 
meohaidc's  work-table :  a  judge's  seat ; 
the  body  or  assembly  of  judges. — v.t  to 
i^ace  on  or  furnish  with  bencnes.  [A.S. 
oeno;  cog.  with  Ger.  &a7iJb,  and  conn. 
with  E.  l^NK,  a  ridge  of  earth.] 

BBNCHEBy  bensh'er,  n.  a  senk«  manbar 
of  an  imi  of  court. 

BEND,  bend,  v.t  to  curve  or  bow :  make 
oroolEed:  to  turn  or  incline:  to  subdue. 
— v.t.  to  be  crooked  or  cowed ;  to  lean  : 
to  bow  in  Bubmisskm  i^-pa^p*  bend'ed  or 
benl.-*«.  a  curve  or  crook.  [A.S.  bevy- 
dan^  to  bend,  from  Bakd^  a  string;  a 
bow  was  "bent'*  by  tightening  the  bamd 
Of  stffag.] 


BENE,  ben,  ».  a  prayer:  a  request:  an 
entreaty.  Wordsworth,  (Provincial  En- 
glish.)   [A.8.  Ma,  a  prayer.] 

BENEATH,  be-neth',  prep,  under,  or  lower 
in  place :  unbecoming. — adv.  in  a  lower 
place:  below.  [A.S.  pfx.  be,  and  nexh 
ikkn,  beneath.    See  Nether.] 

BENEDICK,  ben'e-dik,  BENEDICT,  ben'e- 
dikt,  n.  a  newly^married  man:  also,  a 
bachelor.  [From  Benedick,  a  character  in 
Shakespeare^s  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
who  begins  as  a  confirmed  bachelor  and 
ends  by  marndng  Beatrice.] 

BENEDICTINE,  beare-dikt'in,  n.  one  of  an 
order  of  monks  named  after  St.  Benedict, 
called  also  Black  Friars  from  the  color  of 
their  dress. 

BENEDICTION,  ben-e-dik'shun,  n.  a  bless- 
ing: the  solemn  act  of  inmloring  the 
blessing  of  €M.  [L.  benedUetio — bene, 
well,  dveo,  dietttm,  to  say.] 

BENEDICTORY,  ben-e^li^'or-i,  add.  de- 
claring a  benediction :  expressing  wishes 
fcffgood. 

BENEFACTION,  ben-e-fak'Ediun,  n.  the 
act  ol  domg  good :  a,  good  deed  done  or 
benefit  conferred.    [L.  benefa^io.    See 

BBNBFACTOB,  ben-e-fiak'tor,  n.  one  who 
confers  a  benefit.— /«m.  BBamFACfTKsaB. 

BENEFICE,  ben'e-fls,  n.  an  ecclesiastical 
Uvioff.  [Fr. — ^L.&e»eMiim,  a  kindness — 
benefooere,  to  benefit — bene,  weU,  fado, 
to  do.  In  Low  L.  ben^ftcium  meant  a 
gift  of  an  estate.] 

BENEFICED,  benVflst,  ac^.  having  a 
ben  efi  C6 

BENEFICENCE,  be^nef  i-eens,  n.  active 
goodness:  kindness:  charity. 

BENEFICENT,  be-nefinwnt,  octf.,  doma 
good:   kind:   charitable.— -<kIv.  Bsnik- 

lUKMTLY. 

BENEFICIAL,  ben-e-fiah'al,  add.,  domg 
good:  useful :  advantageous.— <Mv.  Bhve- 

TK/IALLT. 

BENEFICIABY,  bettre-fish'ir«r-i,  n.  one 
who  holds  a  benefice  or  receives  a  benefit. 
— acH.  hokiinj§^  in  gift. 

BENEFIT,  ben^e-fit,  n.  a  favor :  advantage : 
a  pertonannce  at  a  theatre,  the  proceeds 
of  which  go  to  one  of  the  company. — 
v.t  to  do  good  to. — v.i  to  gain  advan- 
tsge  i^-pr.p,  ben'efiting ;  p€Lp.  ben'e- 
flted.    n^.  hienfaU—tu  benefactum.] 

BENEVOLENCE,  be-nev'ol-ens,  n,^  good- 
lotB :  disposition  to  do  good :  an  act  of 
kindness:  {E.  Hist)  a  species  of  tax 
arbitrarily  levied  by  the  sovereign,  and 
represented  by  him  as  a  gratuify.  [Xi. 
bmevolenttO'-^hene,  well,  vofo,  to  wiahJ 

BENEVOLENT,  be-neVol-ent,  adj.,  well- 
wishing:  di^x>sed  to  do  good.—^idv. 
Benevolently. 

BENGAL-LIGHT,  ben-gawl'-llt,  n.  aspecies 
of  firework  pn>ducing[  a  very  vivid  blue 
light,  much  used  for  signals  ov  ships. 

BBmGHTED,  be-nlt'ed,  adj.  overtcdcen  bv 
night :  involved  in  darkness :  ignorant. 
\Be,  and  Nioht.] 

BENIGN,  ben-in',  adi*,  favorable :  gracious : 
kindly.  [O.  Fr.  benigne^lu  benigniiMm* 
benigenue,  weU-bom,  of  gentle  nature — 
benuM,  bmvs,  good,  and  gm,  root  of 
gigno,  to  produce.] 

BBNIGNANT,  ben-^g'naat,  adj.  kind :  gra- 
cious.— adv.  Benio'namtlt.  [L.  benig- 
nns.] 

BENIGNTTT,  ben-ig'nit-i,  m.  goodness  of 
disposition :  kindness :  graoiousness. 

BENIGNLY,  ben-Inli,  adv.  kindly:  gra- 
ciously. 

BBNIBON,  ben'i-«i,  n.,  beneddotum,  bless- 
ing. [O.  Fr.  benetgovu^lh  beMdlctio. 
See  BBNEDionoN.] 

BENJAMIN,  ben'ia-nun,  n.  a  kind  of  top- 
ooat  or  overcoat  worn  by  men, 

BENT,  bent,  pa.  t  Bxidpa.p.  of  Bbhd. 


K&n*,  bent,  ».  leaning  or  bias :  fixed  ten* 
dency  or  set  of  the  mind.    [From  BendJ 

BENT,  bent,  n.  a  coane  grass.  [A.S. 
beon^t] 

KINTHAMISM,  ben'tham-ian,  n.  that 
doctrine  of  ethics  or  of  social  and  politi- 
cal economy  taught  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
the  sum  of  which  may  be  thus  stated  : — 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  the  end  of  all  true  moral 
action.  Nature  having  placed  mankind 
imder  the  government  of  two  sovereign 
masters,  Pleasure  and  Pain,  it  is  for 
them  alone  to  point  out  what  we  ou^ht 
to  do.  This  doctrine  is  the  foundation 
of  Utilitarianism  (which  see). 

BENTHAMITE,  ben'than>It,  ru  one  who 
holds  or  favors  the  doctrine  of  BenUiam- 
ism. 

BENUMB,  be-num',  v.t  to  make  mimb  or 
torpid. 

BENZINE,  bei/sin,  lu  a  substance  pre- 
pared from  coal-tar  naphtha,  used  in  re- 
moving fflfeaee  stains  from  elothu  [From 
BenzoinT] 

BENZOIN,  ben-s5'in,  n.  a  fkragrant,  me- 
dicinal resin,  obtained  from  the  Styrax 
bengpln,  a  tree  of  Sumatra.    [Of  Arab. 

orig.1 
BEPOmMEL,  be^um'mel,  v.t  to  pommel 

or  beat  s€Hindly :  to  give  a  good  drub- 
bing to.  ^^BtpommmUd  and  stoned  by 
irreproachable  ladies  of  the  strait^  sect 
of  the  Phariseea" — Thaehera^, 

BEQUEATH,  be-kw«^A%  v.t  to  give  or 
leave  by  win :  to  hand  down»  as  to  pos- 
terity. [A.Sb  be,  and  otosfAoii,  to  say,  to 
teQ.    See  QuosB.] 

INQUEST,  be-kwett%  n.  something  be- 
queathed or  left  by  will :  a  legacy. 

BSRASCAL,  be-ras^al,  v.t  to  call  or  ad- 
dress by  the  opprobrious  term  ra>eeal. 
Fidding. 

BEEEAvEi,  be-rev',  v.t,  to  rob  or  make 
destitute  :—:»a.jx  berdaved'  or  bereft'. 
rPfx.  be,  and  Reave.    A.S.  reafian,] 

BEREAVEMENT,  be-rgVment,  n.  heavy 
loss,  esp.  of  friends  by  death. 

BEREFT,  be-reft%  pa.p.  of  Besbats. 

BERGAMOT»  ber'gs^w>i,  m.  a  fragrant  oD 
obtained  from  the  Bevgamot  pear. 
[From  Bergamo,  a  town  of  Lombardy  in 

BERIBAND,  be-rib'and,  BERIBBON,  be- 
rib^on,  v.t  to  adorn  (Nf  deck  with  a  rib- 
bon or  ribbons.  **  Nut -brown  maids 
bedizened  and  beribandedJ* -^  Carlgle. 
**>  Bc^ed  and  beribixmed.''— -ATms  Buntey, 

BERRIED,  beoKid,  adj.  liaving  benaes. 

BERRY,  ber'i,  n,  any  small  juicy  fruit. 
rA.S.  beripe;  Ger.  beere;  Dut.  bene: 
Goth,  bast ;  Sans,  bhae^  to  eat.) 

BERTH,  berth,  n.  &  ship's  station  at  an- 
chor :  a  room  or  sleeping-plaoe  in  a  atdp : 
a  situation  or  ^aoe  ol  employment.  [A 
form  of  BiBTHr] 

BERTHAGE^  berth^ftj,  n.  a  charge  made 
on  vessels  occupying  a  berth  in.  a  dock  or 
harbor. 

BERYL,  ber^ily  n.  a  predous  stone  of  a 
greenish  color.    [L.  aad  Gr.  berpllua,] 

BESOOUR,  bfi-skour',  v.^.  to  scour  over :  to 
overrun.    *'  France  too  iabeseoiireci  by  a 
devil's  pack,  the  bejsring  of  which  •  . 
BtUl  sounds  in  the  mind's  ea^r." — Carlyle. 

BESEECH,  be-sfieh',  v.t  to  seek  or  ask 
from  ui^atly :  to  implore  or  entreat  :— 
pr.p.  beacecnlnjr;  pa^t.  and  pa.p,  be 
sought  (be«awt7.*-a(lv.  Bbbbeob'inolt 
[A.S.  be,  and  secon,  to  seek.l 

BESEECHINGNESB»  be-sd(£'ing-nes,  n. 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  beseeching 
or  earnestly  solicitous :  ^rtroaty.  Qeorgt 
Miot. 

BESEEM,  be-sem',  v.t  to  be  seemly  or  fit 
for.    [Pfx.  be»  and  Sbsm.] 

BESET,  be-set',  v.t  to  surround  or  inclose ' 
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to  wag^in^ :  to  pefploc :— ^.j}.  bewtf- 
ing ;  pa,t.  and  jmm?.  bceet'.  [A.&  &i- 
w&m^to  eorround.] 

BESETTING,  be-set'ing,  adfj.  oonflrmed: 
habitual, 

BESHOUT,  ba-shouf ,  v.t  to  greet  or  re- 
ceive with  shouts.    CarluU, 

BESIDE,  b»«id%prQ7.,  by  2A««uie  of:  over 
and  above :  distinct  from. — Bbsidb  one's 
snir,  out  of  one's  wits  or  reaaoo.  [A.S. 
2)6,  by^  and  StDSj 

BESIDE,  be-sld',  BESIDES,  be-sldz'»  adv. 
moreufm  i  in  addition  to. 

BESIEGE,  be-eej',  v.U  to  lay  siege  to :  to 
beset  with  anbed  forces:  to  throiv 
roand.--«i«  BismoBB,  be-86j'er.    [Be,  and 

SlEOE.1 

BBSINGT,  be-sing',  v.t.  to  praise  or  cele- 
brate in  sooe.  '*  The  Charter  which,  has 
been  so  much  heaung.'^ — Dickens. 

WPjacRAa,  be-smSr',  vA.  to  smear  otbt  or 
daub. 

BESOM,  bi'sam,  n.  an  implement  fbr 
8weM>iQg.    [A.  a.  bessm,  bema.] 

BESOT,  b^«or,  v.U  to  make  sotosh,  dull, 
or  stapid  :--pr.i>.  besotfing;  pa,p^  be- 
sott'ed. 

BESOUGHT,  be«aiwf ,  pcut.  and  imi.jpl  of 


BESP A^,  be-tfp&k' ,  pa.p.  of  Bbsebak. 

BESPATTER,  be-epat'er,  vJ.  to  spatter  or 
sprinkle  with  dirt  or  anytfaiBg  moist :  to 
defame* 

BESPEAK,  b&«D6k',  v.t,  to  meak  for  or 
ensa^  beforenand:  to  betoken.  [Be, 
andBFBAK.] 

^SPEAB:^  b»«p^,  v.t  to  speak,  or  speek 
to.    [Preto  he,  and  Sfbak.  J 

BESPISECH,  b&«pteh',  v.t.  to  annoy  or  tor- 
ment by  mtxh  speecb-makiog.    CarMe. 

BESPOUT,  oe-spouf ,  v.t.  to  annoy  or  lia- 
rsss  vwith  much  loud,  entity  speaking. 
Carlyle. 

BE8PY,  be-spf,  v.t  to  sobject  to  espion- 
a^:  to  set  spies  upon.  ''His  own 
fnenda  of  the  people  •  .  .  hetpiedj  be- 
headed.**— Carlyle. 

BEST,  bent,  odf.  (serres  as  superL  of  Good) 
good  in  the  highest  degree:  first:  high- 
est: moat  ezoellent. — n.  one's  utmost 
endeavor  :  the  highest  perfection. — adv. 
(superL  of  Well)  m  the  h^iest  degree : 
in  the  be^t  manner.  [A.S.  heisty  betsst, 
best.    See  Betteb.] 

BESTEAD,  bMte^,  p.adj.  iituated : 
treated.     [Pfx.  be,  and  SnuD.] 

BESTEAD,  BESTED,  belted",  v.t  ioplace 
or  dispose :  to  assftrt,  to  serve.  [Prefix 
be,  Stead,  place.] 

BESTIAL,  best'i-ol,  oc^*  l&e  a  beast :  vile: 
■eiuRiaL     nu  beMalts.    See  BBAflF.] 


BESTIAL 


beBtl-al4x,  v*t.  to  make  Iflce 


a  beast. 

BESTIALITY,  best-i-al'M,  n.  beastliness. 

BE&rriARIAN,  bes-tir&'ri-aa,  n.  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  kind  tveatment 
of  beasts  :  the  term  has  been  applied  to 
those  petwma  who  oppose  viviaectioBt 
and  was  invented  by  Iraurwin.  [L.  dcfMa, 
a  beast ;  the  wevd  was  suggested  by  te» 
maniiarianJ] 

BEflnS,  be-ster^,  at  to  put  into  Ihraly  ac- 
tion. 

BESTOW,  be-stO',  v.t.  to  stow,  pbce,  or 
put  by:  to  give  or  cooler:  to  ti:^^^ 

BBSEOWAL,  be^tO's],  fk  act  of  bestoww 
faig;  dispeaaL 

BESrERAI%  be-etrap^,  vX  to  confine  with  a 
strap  or  etraps.  ''The  young  lion's 
wiieip  hae  to  grow  up  all  MnronpecE,  be- 
mnmed.'* — Car^jfU. 

BB8TBIDE,  be-«Md',  v.t  to  stride  over : 
to  sit  or  stand  aeross  >~f>a,i.  bestrid', 
bestrode';    va.p.    bestrid',    bestridd'en. 

_J8es8!mn».j 

BESTUD.  be-stud',  v.t.  to  adorn  with  studs. 


BET,  bet.  It.  a  wager :  something  staked 
to  be  lost  or  won  on  certain  conditions. 
— v.L  and  t.  to  lay  or  stake,  as  9  bet : — 
nr^bett'ing;  pa.t  and  pa.p.  bet  or 
betVed.  [Eij.  dub. ;  either  A.a  bad,  a 
pledge,  akm  to  WsD^  Wager,  or  a  contr. 
of  Abbt.1 

BETAKE,  be-Uk",  v.t.  (with  se^"}  to  take 
one's  self  to :  to  apply  or  have  recourse : 
"-pa.t.  betook' ;  pa.p.  bet&k'en.  [A.S. 
be,  and  Ice.  taka,  to  aeliver.] 

BETEL,  be'tl,  n.  the  betel-nut,  or  nut  of 
the  areca  palm,  with  lime  and  the  leaves 
of  the  Betdl-Pef^r,  is  chewed  by  the 
Malays  aa  a  stimulant.    [East,  word.] 

BETHINK,  be-thingk',  v.t.  to  think  on  or 
call  to  mind :  to  recollect  (genendly  fol- 
lowed by  a  reflective  prononn).^^.t.  to 
consider  z—jpcut.  and  pa.p.  bethought 
(be-thawt').  JA.S.  bemencant  Ger.^- 
denken.    beeTHmx.] 

BETIDE,  be-trd',  v.t,  tohappen  to:  to  be- 
fall. [A.S.  pfx.  be,  and  iutan,  to  happen. 
SeeTlDB.] 

BETDiES,  be-t&ns',  adv.  in  good  time: 
seasonably.    [Pfx.  be,  and  Tms.] 

BBTOKEN,  be4;6'kn,  v.t  to  show  by  a 
sign:  to  foreshow.  [A.S.  getacman. 
See  Token.] 

BETOOK,  be-took^,  paJ.  of  Bbtajcb. 

BETRAY,  b»4r&^  v.t  to  give  up  treadier- 
ously :  to  disolose  in  breach  of  trust :  to 
discover  or  show.  [Pfx.  be,  and  FV.  frofttr. 
It.  tradire^lM  trmere,  to  deliver  up.l 

BETRAYAL,  be-tr&'al»  n.  act  of  betrayiB^. 

BETRAYER,  be-tr&'er,  n.  a  traitor. 

BilTBOTH,  be-troth%  v.t  to  oontract  or 

J  promise  in  order  to  mesmsLge :  to  affiance. 
Be,  and  Tboth  or  Tbuth.  j 
ITROTHAL,     be^roth'al,     BETROTH- 
MENT,  be-troth'ment,  n.  an  wreement 
or  eontraot  with,  a  view  to  marriage. 

BETTER,  bet'er,  cid^f.  (serves  as  oomp. 
of  Gk)OD)  good  in  a  greater  degree: 
preferable:  improved.--adr.  (comp.  of 
WELL)  wdl  in  a  greater  degree :  more 
fully  or  complete :  with  greater  ad- 
vantage :—pl.  superiors.— r.£  to  make 
better,  to  improve:  to  benefit.  [A.S. 
bet  (adv.),  befera,  better,  Goth.  batiBa, 
Oer.  besaer ;  root  bat  good ;  it  is  in  all 
the  Teutonic  lang.    See  Boot.] 

BErxmK,  better,  n.  one  who  bets. 

BETWEEN,  be-tw«n',  BETWIXT,  be- 
twiksf ,  ^rep.  in  the  middle  of  twain 
or  two :  m  the  middle  or  intermediate 
space :  fixmi  one  to  another.  rA.S.  be- 
tweonoHf  betweocc,  behmisr^— oe,  and 
ttoegen,  twa,  two,  twain.] 

BBTWEENmr,  be-twfo'i-ti«  n.  the  staile 
or  qualitjf  of  being  between :  intennedi- 
ate  condition:  that  which  occupies  an 
intermediate  space,  place,  or  position. 
"  To  iej<Nn  heads,  taUsand  hetweeniUies.'^ 
^Soutney.  *  The  house  is  not  Qothic. 
but  of  that  bettcssfii^  that  intervemed 
when  Gothic  declined  and  Palladian  was 
creeping  in."— g.  Waipole. 

BBYEL,  bev'el,  n,  a  slant  or  inclination  of 
a  surface :  an  instrument  <^>emi^  like  a 
pair  of  compasses  for  measuriog  waa^ss. 
— a^J.  having  the  form  of  a  bevel :  stant- 
faig.— fr.#.  to  lorm  with  a  bevel  or  slant : 
"pr.p.  bev'elHng;  pet.p.  bev'elled. — 
Bevel-oear  (mecn.\  wheels  working  on 
each  other  in  diflterent  planes*  the  cogs 
of  the  wheds  being  beveued  or  at  oUi«|ue 
angles  to  the  shafts.  [Ft.  hiveau,  an  in- 
strument  for  measuring  anglsB.] 

BEVERAGE,  bev^enAj,  n.,  drink:  any 
agreeable  liquor  tor  drinking.  [O.  Tr. ; 
it.  hsweraggio  bciwe  "L.  hmre^  to 
drink.] 

BBYY,  beVI,  n.  a  brood  or  flock  of  bbds, 
of  quails:  a  oompaiQr*  esp.  of 
_t.  beva,  a  drink,  a  company  for 
flrinkingi 


BEWAIL,  be-w&L',  v.t  to  lament.    [See 

Wail.] 
BEWARE»  be-war',   v.i.  to   be   on  one's 

guard :  to  be  suspicious  of  danger :  to 

take  care.     [The  two  words  be  ware  run 

together.    SJae  Waby.J 
BEwHlSECEB,  be-whis'kec  v.t  to  furnish 

with    whiskers:    to   put   whiskers   on. 

"She  who  bewhiskered  St.  Bridget.*'— 

Sterne.      "StrudingB  bewhiskerea  with 

burnt  cork;" — Irving. 
BEWILDER,  be-wil'der,  v.t.  to  perplex  or 

lead  astray. — n.  BBwn/DERHENT.     \B% 

and  prov.  E.  wildem,  a  wilderness.] 
BEWmO,  be-wing',  v.t  to  give  or  add 

wings  to.    "  An  angel-throng  bewinged.'* 

-—Foe. 
BEWITCH,  be-wicb',  v.t.  to  aflfect  by  witch- 

craft :    to    famcin^.te   or   charm.      [See 

Witch  1 
BBWrrCHERY,  be-wicb'er-i,  BBWITGH- 

MENT,  be-wich'ment,  n.  faiscination. 
BEWITCHINQ,  be-wicb'ing,  o^/.  charm- 
ing: fascinating. — adv.  BEwrnDH'niocT. 
BEWRAY,  be-ra',  v.t.  (B.),  to  aoeuse:  to 

point  out :  to  betray.    [A.S.  pfx.  be^  and 

tersoon,  to  accnse.  1 
BEY,  D&,  n.  a  Turkisn  ooD^mor  of  a  town 

or  provinoe.    [Turk,  oegr,  pronounced  M, 

agovemor.] 
BEYOND,  be-yond%  pr^  on  the  farther 

side  of :   farthw  onward  than :   out  of 

reach  of.    [A.S.  be-^jpeond— pfx.  be,  and 

geoMd,  across,  beyond.    See  YOH,  Yoy- 

DEE.] 

BEZEL,  bezl,  n.  the  part  of  arinsrln  whicl 
the  stone  is  set.  [O.  Fr.  bieelf  "R.  hiseau ; 
of  uncertain  <Nrigm.] 

BHANG,  bang,  n.   Same  as  Bajso,  Banoue. 

BI-,  an  old  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix 
now  uauaUy  written  be;  as,  bifore,  bf 
/omsabefore ;    bi^jKin— began ;    hiheiU'^ 
behest ;  bisidCy  bi«Md»— beside ;  bitweene 
^-between;  etc.    Chaucer. 

BIAS,  bTas,  n.  a  weight  on  one  side  of  a 
bowl  (in  the  game  of  bowling),  making 
it  slope  or  turn  to  one  side  :  a  slant  or 
\Mtning  to  one  sids :  an  inclination  of 
the  mind,  prejudice. — v.t.  .to  cause  to 
turn  to  one  side :  to  iwejudice  or  rare- 
possess;  pp.  bi'ased  or  bi'assed.  [Fr. 
DUMs;  proD.  L  bt/oue.  two-faoed— -bta^ 
twice,  jacies,  the  face. J 

BIB,  bib,  n.  a  cloth  put  under  an  infant's 
chin.  [M.E.  btbben,  to  imbibe,  to  tipple, 
because  the  doth  imbibeB  moisture — "L. 
btbere,  to  drink.] 

BIB,  bib,  n.  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  cod  and  haddock,  also  culed  the 
Pout. 

BIBBER,  bob'er,  n.  a  tippler  :  chiefly  used 
in  cooiposition,  as  {BJ)  wine-bibber.  [L. 
bibOf  to  drink.] 

BIBLE,  brU,  n*  the  sacred  writajop  of  the 
Christian  Church,  consisting  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  [Fr.*^  and  Gr. 
btblia,  pl.  of  Gr.  biUfon,  a  little  book, 
biUos,  a  book,  from  bybloe,  the  papyF:i<». 
of  which  paper  was  made.] 

BIBLICAL,  biblik-al,  ectf.  of  or  relating-  to 
the  Bible:  scriptural. — adv.Ba^iACALLr, 

BIBLICALITY,  bib-lirkall-ti,  n.  somethme 
relating  to,  connected  with,  or  contained 
in  the  Bible.    Carlyle. 

BIBLICIBT,  biblis-ist,  n.  one  versed  in  bib- 
lical learning; 

BIBLIOGRAPHER,  bib-li-og'raf-er,  n.  one 
versed  in  bibliography  or  the  history  of 
books.— odr.  Bibuooraph'ic. 

BEBUOGRAFHY,  bib-li-oa^rai-i,  n.,  the  ds- 
scrwHon  or  knowledge  ox  boohf,  in  regard 
to  their  authors,  suojects,  editions,  and 
history.  [Gr.  biblion,  a  book,  grqp^,  to 
write,  describe.! 

BIBLIOLATRY,  bib4i-ol'at-ri.  n.  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  Bible.  [Gr« 
biblion,  a  book,  laireia,  worship.] 
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BIBLIOLOGY,  bib-li-ol'oj-i,  n.  an  account 
of  books :  biblical  literature,  or  theology. 
[Gr.  hiblion,  a  book,  logos,  discourse.] 

BIBUOMAOTA,  bib-li-o-man'i-a,  n.  a 
mania  for  possessing  rare  and  curious 
books.    [Gr.  hiblion,  a  book,  and  Maioa.] 

BXBLIOMANLWC,  bib-li-o-man'i-ak,  n.  one 
who  has  a  mania  for  possessing*  rare  and 
curious  books. 

BIBLIOPOLE,  bibli-o-pOl,  BIBUOPOL- 
1ST,  bib-li-op'ol-ist,  n.  a  bookseller.  [Gr. 
biblioHt  a  book,  pdledj  to  sell.] 

BIBULOUS,  bib'a-lus,  acfj.,  drinking  or 
suckinfi^  in :  spongy.  [ll  hitmlu9-<nbo^ 
to  drink.] 

BICAEBONATE,  bl-k&r'bon-at,  n.  a  car- 
bonate or  salt  having  two  equivalents  of 
carbonic  acid  to  one  equivalent  of  base. 
[L.  hi-  (for  dm-,  from  dtto,  two),  twice, 
and  Oarbonats  1 

BICAVITARY,  bl-kav'i-ta-ri,  adj.  consist- 
ing of  or  possessing  two  cavities.  [L. 
prefix  hi-t  two.  twice,  and  £.  cavity.] 

BICE,  bis,  n.  a  pale  blue  or  green  paint. 
[Fr.  bis,  bise ;  orig.  unknown.] 

BlGENTENARY,  bl-sen'te-narri,  n.  1,  that 
which  consists  of  or  comprehends  two 
hundred:  the  space  of  two  hundred 
years:  3,  the  commemoration  of  any 
event  that  happened  two  hundred  years 
before,  as  the  oirth  of  a  great  man.  [L. 
prefix  bUf  two,  twice,  and  E.  centenary.] 

BICENTENARY,  bi-sen'te-na-ri,  adj.  re- 
lating to  or  consisting  of  two  hundred : 
relatmg  to  two  hundred  years;  as,  a 
bicentenary  celebration. 

BICENTENNIAL,  bl-sen-ten'ni-al,  adj.  1, 
consisting'  of  or  lasting  two  hundred 
years:  as,  a  bicentennial  period:  3,  oc- 
curring every  two  hundred  years. 

BICEPS,  bi-seps,  n.  the  muscle  in  front  of 
the  arm  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow. 
[L.  biceps,  two-headed— 6i8,  twice,  and 
caput,  head.] 

BICIPITAL,  bl-sip'it-al,  cuy,  {anat.\  Jutving 
two  heads  or  origins.    [See  Biceps.] 

BICKER,  bik'er,  v.i.  to  contend  in  a  petty 
way:  to  quiver:  to  move  quickly  and 
tremulously,  as  running  water.  [Ace. 
to  Skeat,  bicker'^'^pick'er,  or  pecher,  to 
peck  repeatedly  with  the  beakT] 

BICONVEX,  bl-kon'veks,  ac^j.  convex  on 
both  sides:  double  convex,  as  a  lens. 
See  Lens.  [Prefix  &i-,  two,  twice,  and 
conveocA 

BICORNB,  bi-korn',  n.  one  of  two  mon- 
strous beasts  (the  other  being  Chichev- 
ache — ^which  see)  mentioned  in  an  old 
satirical  poem  alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in 
the  "Clerk's  Tale."  Bicome  is  repre- 
sented as  feeding  on  patient  husbands, 
while  Chichevache  feeds  on  patient  wives, 
and  the  point  of  the  satire  consists  in 
representing  the  former  as  being  fat  and 
pampered  with  a  superfluity  of  food, 
while  the  latter  is  very  lean,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  her  diet. 

BICYCLE,  bi'sikl,  n.  a  velocipede  with  two 
wheels,  arranged  one  before  the  other. 
[L.  biSf  twice,  and  Gr.  kyJdos,  a  circle.] 

BICYCLING,  bfsik-ling,  n.  the  art  or 
practice  of  managing  or  travelling  on  a 
bicycle. 

BID,  bid,  v.t.,  to  offer :  to  propose  :  to  pro- 
claim :  to  invite :  to  command  i—pr.p, 
bidding* ;  pa.t.  bid  or  bade ;  pa.p,  bid, 
bidd'en. — n.  an  offer  of  a  prfce.  [A.S. 
beodan,  Goth.  Ijudan^  G}er.  bieten^  to 
offer.] 

BID,  bid,  v.t.f  to  ask  for :  to  pray  (nearly 
obs.).  rA.S.  biddan,  Goth,  oic^an ;  the 
connection  with  Bn>,  to  command,  is 
dub.    See  Bead.] 

BIDDABLE,  bid'arbl,  ok^'.  obedient  to  a  bid- 
ding or  command :  wuline  to  do  what  is  ^ 
bidden:    complying.     "She  is  exceed-  | 
ingly  attentive  and  useful ;  .  .  .  indeed  I 


never  saw  a  more  biddable  woman.'* — 
Dickens. 

BIDDER,  bid'er,  n.  one  who  bids  or  offers 
a  price.  [command. 

BIDDING,  bid'ing,    n.   offer :  invitation : 

BIDE,  bid,  v.t.  and  v.i.  Same  as  Abide,  to 
wait  for.    rA.S.  bidan,  Goth,  beidan.] 

BIDING,  biding,  n.,  abidinq:  stay. 

BIENNIAL,  bi-en'yal,  ad^.  lasting  two 
years:  happening  once  in  two  years. — 
n.  a  plant  that  lasts  two  years.  —  adv. 
Bienn'ially.  [L.  bienncUis — bis,  twice, 
and  annus,  a  year.] 

BIER,  ber,  n.  a  carriage  or  frame  of  wood 
for  bearing  the  dead  to  the  grave.  [A.S. 
boBr;  Ger.  bahre,  L.  fer-etrum.  From 
root  of  Bear,  v.] 

BIESTINGS,  b§sf  ingz,  n.  the  first  milk 
from  a  cow  after  calving.  [A.S.  hysting  ; 
Ger,  biest^mUi^.] 

BIFACIAL,  bi-fa'shyal,  ad/,  havine  two 
like /aces  or  opposite  surfaces.  [L.  bis, 
twice,  and  FAdAL.] 

BIFURCATED,  bi-furk'at-ed,  adj.,  two- 
forked  :  having  two  prongs  or  branches. 
[L.  hifurcus — his,  twice,  furca,  a  fork.] 

BIFURCATION,  bl-furk-a'shun,  n.  a  fork- 
ing or  division  into  two  branches. 

BIG,  bi^,  adj.  large  or  great :  pr^niant : 
great  in  air,  mien,  or  spirit.  [M.C.  bigg, 
Scot,  higly,  prob.  from  Ice.  hyggi-ligr, 
habitable--&2^as[;a,  to  settle,  conn,  with 
bua,  to  dwell.  From  ''habitable"  it 
came  to  mean  "  spacious,"  **  large."] 

BIGAMIST,  big'am-ist,  n.  one  who  has 
committed  bigamy. 

BIGAMY,  big'am-i,  n.  the  crime  of  having 
two  wives  or  two  husbands  at  once.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  bis,  twice,  andGr.  gamos,  marriage.] 

BIGGIN,  big'in,  n.  a  child's  cap  or  hood. 
^V.  beguin,  from  the  cap  worn  by  the 
B^guines,  a  religious  society  of  women  in 
France.] 

BIGHTi  bit,  n.,  a  bend  of  the  shore,  or 
small  bay:  a  bend  or  coil  of  a  rope. 
[Cf.  Dan.  and  Swe^  hugt,  Dut.  bogt^  from 
root  of  Goth,  biugan,  A.S.  beogan,  Ger. 
biegen,  to  bend,  E.  haw.] 

BIGlNESS,  big'nes,  n.  bulk,  size. 

BIGKDT,  big'ot,  n.  one  blindly  and  obsti- 
nately devoted  to  a  particular  creed  or 
party.  [Fr.  ;  variously  derived  from  the 
oath  By  Qod,  used,  ace.  to  the  tale,  by 
the  Norman  RoUo,  and  then  a  nickname 
of  the  Normans;  Biguine,  a  religious 
society  of  women  ;  Vieigoth,  a  Western 
Goth  ;  and  Sp.  bigote,  a  moustache.] 

BIGOTED,  big^Dt-ed,  a^j.  having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  bigot. 

BIGOTRY,  big'ot-rl,  n.  blind  or  excessive 
zeal,  especiallv  in  relig^ious  matters. 

BUOU,  be-zh05 ,  n.  a  trinket :  a  jewel :  a 
little  box :— tpZ.  Buoux,  be-zh05 .     [Fr.l 

BUOUTRY,  be-zh65'tri,  n.  jewelry :  small 
articles  of « virtu. 

BILATERAL,  bi-lat'er-al,  adi.,  having  two 
sides.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Lateral.] 

BILBERRY,  bil'ber-i,  n.  called  also  Whor- 
TLEBEBBY,  a  shrub  and  its  berries,  which 
are  dark-blue.  [Dan.  h6lld)aer,  ball- 
berry  (cf.  BiT.TJARDB) ;  Scot,  blaeberry; 
Ger.  blavbeere.] 

BILBO,  bil'bO,  n,  a  rapier  or  sword  :---j'7. 
Bilboes,  bil'bOz,  fetters.  [From  Biwoa 
in  Spain.] 

BILE,  btl,  n.  a  thick  yellow  bitter  fluid 
secreted  by  the  liver:  (fig,)  ill-humor. 
[Fr.-L.  mis,  aUied  to  fel,  feUis,  the 
gall-bladder.] 

BILEVE,  v.i.  to  stay  behind ;  to  remain. 
Chaucer.  rA.S.  beAfanr-be,  and  Wan,  to 
stay  behind ;  comp.  D.  blijven,  G.  oleiben. 

BILCiE,  bill ,  n.  the  bulging  part  of  a  cask : 
the  broaaest  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. — 
v.i.  to  spring  a  leak  by  a  fracture  in  the 
bikpe,  as  a  ship.    [See  BULGE,  Bellt.I 

BILGE-WATEk,  bilj'-waw'ter,  n.  the  foul 


water  which  gathers  in  the  bilge  or  bot- 
tom of  a  ship. 

BILIARY,  birvar-i,  adj.  belonging  to  or 
conveying  bile. 

BILINGfUijL.,  bl-ling'wal,  adj.  of  or  con- 
taining two  tongues  or  languages.  [L. 
hUinguis — his,  twice,  lingua,  tongue.] 

BILIOUS,  bil'yus,  adfj.  pertaining  to  or 
affected  bv  bile 

BILITERAL,  bi-lit'er-al,  n.  a  word,  root,  or 
syllable  formed  of  two  letters.  A.  H. 
Sctyce. 

BILK,  bilk,  v.t.  to  elude :  to  cheat.  [Per- 
haps a  dim.  of  Balk.] 

BILL,  bil,  n.  a  kind  of  battle-axe :  a  hatchet 
with  a  hooked  point  for  pruning.  [A.S. 
bU;  Ger.  beU.] 

BILL,  bil,  n.  the  beak  of  a  bird,  or  any- 
thing like  it.-^.t.  to  join  bills  as  doves : 
to  caress  fondly.  [A.S.  bUe,  the  same 
word  as  the  preceding,  the  primary  mean- 
ing being,  a  cutting  implement.] 

BILL,  bil,  n.  an  account  of  money :  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  law :  a  written  engage- 
ment to  pay  a  sum  of  money  at  a  fixed 
date :  a  placard  or  advertisement :  any 
written  statement  of  particulars. — ^Bill 
OF  EXCHANGE,  a  written  order  from  one 
person  to  another,  desiring  the  latter  to 
pay  to  some  specified  person  a  sum  of 
money  at  a  fixed  date.— ^Bill  of  lading, 
a  paper  signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship, 
by  which  he  makes  himself  responsible 
for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  goods  speci- 
fied therein.— Bill  of  fabe,  m  a  hotel, 
the  list  of  dishes  or  articles  of  food. — 
Bill  of  health,  an  official  certificate  of 
the  state  of  health  on  board  ship  before 
sailing. — Bill  of  moetality,  an  official 
account  of  the  births  and  deaths  occur- 
ring within  a  given  time.  [(Lit)  a  sealed 
paper,  from  Low  L.  hiUar^^iuUa,  a  seal. 
See  Bull,  an  edict.] 

BILLET,  bil'et,  n.,  a  little  note  or  paper: 
a  ticket  assigning  miarters  to  soldiers. — 
v.t.  to  quarter  or  lodge,  as  soldiers.  [Fr. 
— dim.  of  Bill.] 

BILLET,  bil'et,  n.  a  smaJl  log  of  wood  used 
as  fuel.  [Fr.  biaot—biUe,  the  young 
stock  of  a  tree,  prob.  of  Celt,  orig.,  perh. 
allied  to  Bole,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.] 

BILLET-DOUX,  bil-e-d56',  n,,  a  sweet  note : 
a  love-letter.  [Fr.  billet,  a  letter,  doux, 
sweet.] 

BILLIARDS,  bii'yardz,  n.  a  game  played 
on  a  rectangular  table,  with  ivory  balls, 
which  the  players,  by  means  of  cues  or 
maces,  cause  to  strike  against  each  other. 
[Fr.  billard—baie,  a  bafl.] 

BILLINGSGATE,  bil'ingz-gat,  n.  foul  lan- 
guage like  that  spoken 'at  Billingsgate 
(the  great  fish-market  of  London). 

BILLION  bil'yun,  n.  a  million  of  ndllions 
(1,000,000,000,000) ;  or,  accordmg  to  the 
French  method  of  numeration,  one  thou- 
sand millions  (1,000,000,000).  [L.  his, 
twice,  and  Million.] 

BELLMAN,  bil'man,  n.  a  soldier  armed 
with  a  bilL 

BILLOW,  bil'5,  n.  a  ereat  wave  of  the  sea 
swelled  by  the  wind. — v.i.  to  roll  in  large 
waves.  [Ice.  bylgja;  Sw.  bS^ja,  Dan. 
bolge,  a  wave— root  belg,  to  swelL  See 
Bilge,  Bulge.] 

BILLOWY,  bil'5-i,  adfj.  swelling  into  bil- 
lows. 

BILLY,  billi,  n.  1,  same  as  SLiTSBmo- 
billy:  2,  stolen  metal  of  any  kind 
(SlauR) :  8,  a  small  metal  bludgeon  that 
mav  Be  carried  in  the  pocket  (Slang). 

BIMANA,  bi'man-a,  n.  animals  having 
two  haiids :  a  term  applied  to  the  highest 
order  of  mammalia,  of  which  maa&  the 
type  and  only  species.  [L.  bis,  twice, 
and  manus,  the  hand.] 

BIMANOUS,  bl-man-u8,  od/.,  having  two 
hands. 
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BIMENSAL,  bi-mens'al,  adj.  happening 
once  in  two  montJia :  bimonthly.  [L.  hiSf 
and  mensis,  a  month.] 

BIMETALLISM,  bi-meral-izm,  n.  that  sys- 
tem of  coinage  which  recognizes  coins  of 
two  metals,  as  silver  and  gold,  as  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  or  in  other  words, 
the  concurrent  use  of  coins  of  two  metals 
as  a  circulating  medium  at  a  fixed  rela- 
tive value.  "This  coinage  was  super- 
seded by  the  bimetallic  (gold  and  silver) 
coinage  of  Croesus,  and  oimetdUism  was 
the  rule  in  Asia  down  to  Alexander's 
time  in  the  fixed  ratio  of  one  to  thirteen 
and  a  half  between  the  two  metals." — 
Academy. 

BIMETALLIST,  bi-met'al-ist,  n.  one  who 
favors  bimetallism  or  a  currencv  of  two 
metals.  '*  Among  the  advocates  of  a 
double  currency  on  the  Continent  have 
been  many  eminent  economists.  Yet  an 
Englishman  might  almost  a^  well  avow 
himself  a  protectionist  as  a  bivnetaUistJ" 
—Academy. 

BIN,  bin,  n.  a  place  for  storing  corn,  wine. 
—^).t.  to  put  mto  or  store  in  a  bin  ;  as,  to 
bin  liquor.     [A.S.] 

BINARY ,  bi'nar-i,  adj.  composed  of  two : 
twofold.  [L.  hinanus — Wm,  two  by  two 
— &w,  twice.] 

BINAURAL,  bl-nawr'al,  adj.  1,  having  two 
ears :  2,  pertaining  to  both  ears :  fitted 
for  being  simultsSieously  used  by  two 
ears  ;  as,  a  binaural  stexhoscope,  which 
has  two  connected  tubes  capped  bv  small 
ear-pieces.  [L.  binuSf  double,  and  auris, 
the  ear.] 

diND,  bind,  v.t.  to  tie  or  fasten  together 
with  a  band :  to  sew  a  border  on :  to 
fasten  together  (the  leaves  of  a  book) 
and  put  a  cover  on :  to  oblige  by  oath 
or  agreement  or  duty :  to  restrain :  to 
render  hard  i—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  bound. 
rA.S.  hindan;  cog.  with  Qer.  hinden. 
Sans,  bafidh.    Cf .  BAND,  Bend,  and  BuN- 

DLB.] 

BINDER,  bind'er,  n.  one  who  binds,  as 
books  or  sheaves. — Self-bindbb,  a  har- 
vesting machine  which  cuts,  binds  and 
throws  aside  the  ripe  grain  in  sheaves. 

BINDERY,  bind'er-i,  n.  an  establishment 
in  which  books  are  bound.    (Amer.) 

BINDn^G-,  bind'ing,  ady.  restraining :  obli- 
gatory.— n.  the  act  of  binding :  anvthing 
that  binds  :  the  covering  of  a  book. 

BINDWEB,  bmd'web,  n.  in  anat  the  con- 
nective tissue  uniting  the  gray  cellular 
with  the  white  fibrous  matter  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord :  neuroglia. 

BINDWEED,  bind'wed,  n.  the  convolvulus, 
a  ^nus  of  plants  so  called  from  their 
twining  or  bmding. 

BINNA^^,  bin'arkl,  n.  (naut.)  the  box  in 
which  on  shipboard  the  compass  is  kept. 
[Formerlv  oittade — ^Port.  oitcux>la — ^L. 
nabitaciUum,  a  dwelling-place — habitOf 
to  dw^l.] 

BINOCULAR,  bin-ok'fll-ar,  ac(;.  having 
iw>  eyes :  suitable  for  two  eyes.  [L.  bis, 
axkdoeuiua,  eye.] 

BINOMIAL,  bl-n5m'i-4d,  ac^.  and  n.  in 
algebra,  a  quantitv  consisting  of  two 
terms  or  parts.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
nomen^  a  name,  a  term.] 

BIOBLAST,  bfd-blast,  n.  m  biol  a  minute 
mass  of  transparent,  amorphous  pro- 
toplasm having  formative  power.  [Gr. 
bios,  life,  and  HastoSf  a  germ.] 

BIODYNAMIC,  bfo-di-nam'ik,  adj.  per- 
taining  or  relating  to  vital  force,  power, 
or  energy.  [Gr.  bias,  life,  and  dynamis, 
force.] 

BIOGENESIS,  bl-o-jen'e-sis,  n.  in  biol  1, 
that  department  of  science  which  specu- 
lates on  the  mode  by  which  new  8x>ecies 
have  been  introduced :  specifically,  that 
Tiew  of  this  doctrine  which  holds  that 


living  organisms  can  spring  only  from 
living  parents.  Biogenesis  is  opposed  to 
abiogenesis,  and  was  first  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  Redi,  an  Italian  j^ilosopher  of 
the  seventeenth  century  :  2,  the  nistory 
of  life  development  generally,  as  distin- 
guished from  ontogenesis,  or  the  history 
of  individual  development,  and  from 
phylogenesis,  or  the  history  of  genealogi- 
cal development.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and 
genesis,  ^neration,  from  root  of  gigno- 
mai  orginomai,  to  be  born.] 

BIOGENESIST,  bi-d-jen'e-sist,  BIOGE- 
NIST,  bi-oj'e-nist,  n.  one  who  favors  the 
theory  of  Diog[enesiB. 

BIOGENY,  bi-oj'e-ni,  n.  Same  as  Bioobne- 
Sis.    Huxley. 

BIOGRAPHEE,  bi-og'rarfe',  n.  one  whose 
life  has  been  written :  the  subject  of  a 
biography.  "There  is  too  much  of  the 
biographer  in  it  (Foster's  **  Life  of  Dick- 
ens**),  and  not  enough  of  the  biographee.** 
— Atherueum. 

BIOGRAPHY,  bl-og'r'af-i,  n.,  a  tmUen  ac- 
count or  history  of  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual :  the  art  of  writing  such  accounts. 
— n.  Biog'rafher,  one  y/mo  writes  biog- 
raphy.— OiC^S.    BlOaRAPH'lC,    BlOOBAI^- 

lOAL. — adv.  BiooR^FH'iCALiiT.  [Gr.  bios, 
life,  graphd,  to  write.] 

BIOLOGY,  bi-oroj-i,  n.  the  science  that 
treats  of  life  or  of  organized  beings. — 
a4j.  Bioloq'ical.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  logos,  a 
discourse.] 

BIOMAGNETIC,  bi'o-ma^-net'ik,  adj.  per- 
taining or  relating  to  biomagnetism. 

BIOMAGNETISM,  bi-o-mag^et-izm,  n. 
Same  as  Andcal  Magnetism.  See  under 
Magnetism.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and  Mag- 
netismJ 

BIOMETRY,  bi-om'et-ri,  n.  the  measure- 
ment of  life  :  specifically,  the  calculation 
of  the  probable  duration  of  human  life. 
[Gr.  btos,  life,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

BIOPLASM,  bfo-plazm,  n.  a  name  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Beale  for  the  albuminoid 
substance  constituting  the  living  matter 
of  the  elementary  part  or  cell  in  plants 
and  animals.  Called  by  him  also  Ger- 
minal Matter.  It  appers  to  differ  from 
protoplasm  chiefi^  m  being  informed 
with  life.  [Gr.  bios,  life,  and  pUisma, 
anything  formed,  from  plassd,  to  form.] 

BIOPLASMIC,  bf-^V-plaz'mik,  adj.  consist- 
ing of  or  pertaining  to  bioplasm.  **  The 
physical  basis  of  life  seems  to  be  struc- 
tureless and  apparently  homogeneous 
biqplasmic  matter." — Nicholson. 

BIOPLASTIC,  bi-5-plas'tik,  a^j.    Same  as 

BlOPLASMIO. 

BIPARTITE,  bi'part-It  or  bl-partit,  acfj., 
divided  into  tvx)  like  parts.  [L.  ots, 
twice,  partitus,  divided— ^jarfeo,  to 
divide.] 

BIPED,  bfped,  n.  an  animal  with  two  feet, 
—^adj.  having  two  feet,  [L.  bipes--his, 
t'wice  T)ed^  foot  1 

BIPENNATE,  bl-pen'at,  BIPENNATED, 
bl-pen'&t-ed,  adj.,  having  two  unngs.  [L. 
—iiStpenna,  a  wing.] 

BIQUADRATIC,  bi-kwod-ratlk,  n.  a  quan- 
tity twice  squared,  or  raised  to  the  fourth 
power.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  guadratus, 
squared/l 

BIKAMOUS,  bi-ra'mus,  a4j.  possessing  or 
consisting  of  two  branches :  dividing  mto 
two  branches,  as  the  limbs  of  cirripedes. 
H.  A.  Nicholson.  [L.  prefix  bi,  two, 
twice,  and  ramus,  a  oranch.] 

BIRCH,  berch,  v.t.  to  beat  or  punish  with 
a  birch  rod. 

There  I  was  birched,  there  I  was  bred. 
There  like  a  little  Aaam  fed 
From  Learnin^^B  woeful  tree.— Hood. 

BIRGH,  berch,  n.  a  hardy  forest-tree,  with 
smooth,  white  bark,  and  very  durable 
wood :  a  rod  for  punishment,  consisting 


of  a  birch  twig  or  twi£p.    [A.S.  biroe; 
Ice.  bidrk.  Sans.  bhurjaT] 

BIRCH,  -EN,  berch,  -'en,  (u^'.  made  of 
birch. 

BIRD,  herd,  n.  a  general  name  for  feath- 
ered animals. — v.i.  to  catch  or  snare 
birds.  [A.S.  brief,  the  young  of  a  bird,  a 
bird  :  either  from  root  of  Breed  (bredanp 
to  breed)  or  of  BiRTH  (beran,  to  bear).] 

BIRD-BAmNG,  berd'-bat-ing,  n.  the 
catching  of  birds  with  clap-nets. 
Fielding. 

BIRD-FANCIER,  berd'-fan'si-er,  n.  one 
who  has  a  fancy  for  rearing  birds  :  one 
who  keeps  birds  for  sale. 

BIRDLD^,  berdllm,  n.  a  sticky  sub- 
stance used  for  catching  birds. 

BntD-OF-PAHADISE,  berd-ov-par'a-dis, 
n.  a  kind  of  Eastern  bird  with  splendid 
nluma£re 

BniD'S-EYE,  berdz'-i,  ac(j.  seen  from 
above  as  if  bv  the  eye  of  a  fiying  bird. — 
n.  a  kind  of  iobacco. 

BIREME,  bfrem,  n.  an  ancient  vessel  with 
two-TowB  of  oars.  [Fr. — ^L.  biremis — bis, 
twice,  and  remus,  an  oar.] 

BIRK,  berk,  n.  Scotch  and  prov.  E.  for 
BmcH. 

BIRTH,  berth,  n.  a  ship's  station  at  anchor. 
[Same  as  BiaLTH.] 

BiRTH,  berth,  n.  the  act  of  bearing  or 
bringing  forth  :  the  offspring  born  :  dig- 
nity of  family :  origin.  [A.S.  beorth,  a 
hmh— beran,  to  bear.] 

BIRTHRIGHT,  berth'rit,  n.  the  right  or 
privilege  to  which  one  is  entitled  by  birth. 

BISCUIT,  bis'kit,  n.  hard  dry  bread  in 
small  cakes:  in  the  United  States,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  hot  tea-roll,  usually  fer- 
mented, and  eaten  warm  :  a  kind  of  un- 
glazed  earthenware.  [(Lit.)  bread  tunce 
cooked  or  boAred  (so  prepared  by  the  Ro- 
man soldiers) ;  Fr.— -L.  bis,  twice  ;  Fr. 
cuit,  baked — Li.  coquo^  coctum,  to  cook 
or  bake.] 

BISECT,  bi-sekt',  v.t.,  to  cut  into  two  equal 
parts.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and  seco,  secUim, 
to  cutj 

BISECTION,  bi-sek'shim,  n.  division  into 
two  equal  parts. 

BISEXUAL,  bi-sek'sh55-al,  adj.,  of  both 
sexes:  (pot.)  applied  to  flowers  which 
contain  both  st£unens  and  pistils  within 
the  same  envelope.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
Sexual.] 

BISHOP,  oish'op,  n.  one  of  the  higher 
clergy  who  has  charge  of  a  diocese ; 
also,  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  game  of 
chess,  having  its  upper  section  carved 
into  the  shape  of  a  mitre.  [A.S.  bisceop 
— ^L.  episcqpus — Gr.  episJcopos,  an  over- 
seer—€m,  upon,  skoped,  to  view,] 

BISHOPRIC,  bish'op-rik,  n.  the  office  and 
jinrisdiction  of  a  bishop :  a  diocese.  [A.S. 
ric,  dominion.] 

BISHOPSHIP,  bish'up-ship,  n.  Same  as 
Bjbhofdom  or  Bishopric.    Milton. 

BISMUTH,  biz'muth,  n.  a  brittle  metal  of 
a  reddish-white  color  used  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine.  [Ger.  bismuth,  wiss- 
muth ;  orig.  unk.] 

BISON,  bfson,  n.  a  large  wild  animal  like 
the  bull,  with  shaggy  hair  and  a  fatty 
hump  on  its  shoulders.  [From  L.  and 
Gr. ;  but  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin.] 

BISQUE,  bisk,  n.  a  species  of  unglazed 
porcelain,  twice  passed  through  the  fur 
nace.    [Fr.,  from  root  of  Biscuit.] 

BISSEXTILE,  bis-sext'a,  n.  leap^ear.— 
adj.  pertaining  to  leap-year.  |L.  bis, 
twice,  and  sextus,  sixth,  so  called  be- 
cause in  every  fourth  or  leap  year  the 
siocth  day  before  the  calends  of  March,  or 
the  24th  February,  was  reckoned  firtce.] 

BISTER,  BISTRE,  bis'ter,  n.  a  brown  color 
made  from  the  soot  of  wood.  [Fr. ;  orig. 
unknown.] 
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BISULPHATE,  bT-Bul'fS&t,  n.,  a  double  neZ- 
phate.    [L.  bis,  twice,  and  Bulphatb.] 

BrT,  Int,  n.  a  bite,  a  morsel :  a  email  [neoe  : 
the  smallest  degree :  a  small  tool  for  bor- 
ing: the  part  of  the  bridle  which  the 
horse  hol£  in  his  mouth. — v,t  to  put  the 
bit  in  the  mouihj'-pr.p,  bitt'ing ;  pa,p. 
bitfed.    [From  BrtB.] 

BITCH,  bich,  n.  the  female  of  the  dog, 
wolf,  and  fox.    [A.8.  bieoe,  Ice.  bikkiaTj 

BITE,  bit,  v,t.  to  sei£e  or  tear  with  the 
teeth :  to  stine  or  pain  :  to  wound  by 
reproach  i—pa,!.  bit ;  pa.p.  bit  or  bitt'en. 
— ^.  a  grasp  by  the  teeth:  something 
bitten  off:  a  mouthful. — n.  Bit'ing. — 
ad^i.  Brr'iNa.  [A.S.  Intan ;  Groth.  heitafn^ 
Ice.  bita,  Ger.  heiasen;  eidn  to  L.  fld^. 
Sans,  bhidf  to  cleave.] 

BTTHEISM,  brth&-i2m,  n.  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  two  Gods.  pLi.  prefix  hi, 
two,  twice,  and  Thedsm.] 

BITTER,  bit'er,  v,t  to  make  bitter:  to 
give  a  bitter  taste  to.  "Would  not 
norse-aloes  bitter  it  (beer)  as  well?"  — 
Dr,  Wolcot 

BITTER,  bit'er,  adj„  bitmg  or  acrid  to 
the  taste :  shaip  :  painful. — n.  any  sub- 
stance havingabitter  taste.^—adj.  'Bmf' 

[A.S. — bitan,  to  bite.] 

BFTTERN,  bit'em,  n.  a  bird  of  the  heron 
family,  said  to  have  been  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  vokse  to  the  law- 
ing  of  a  bull.  [li.B.  biltour — ^Fr. — Low 
JL&wornw  (bos,  taunts),'] 

BITTERS,  bit'erz,  n.  a  liquid  prenared 
from  bitter  herbs  or  roots,  and  usea  as  a 
stomachic. 

BITUMEN,  bi-tH'men,  n.  a  name  GH>plied 
to  various  inflammable  mTneral  sub- 
stances, as  naphtha,  petroleum,  asphal- 
torn.— adj,  Brru'ifiNOUS.     [TL.] 

BIVALVE,  bfvalv,  n.  an  anmoiai  having  a 
shell  in  two  valves  or  parts,  Hke  the  ov- 
ster :  a  seed-vessel  of  like  kind.— ck|^'. 
having  two  valves.— acy.  Btetalv'ulajl 
JTi.  bis,  twice,  vaJva,  a  valve,] 

BIVOUAC,  biv^oo-ak,  n.  the  lying  out  all 
night  of  soldiers  in  the  open  air.— 4;.t.  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  open  air  i^-prjp, 
biv'oaacking ;  pa,p.  bivouacked.  \Fr. 
— Ger.  beiwachm,  to  watdh  beside— 2wi, 
by,  toachen,  to  watch.] 

BI-WEEKLY,  brwekli,  adj.  property,  oc- 
curring once  in  two  toeeks,  but  inEng. 
twioe  %n  every  week.  [L.  bis,  twice,  and 
wmbk  1 

BIZARRE,  bl-e&r',  od;.  odd:  fantastic: 
extravagant.  fPr. — Sp.  bizarro,  high- 
Bpirited.J 

BLAB,  blab,  v.t.  to  talk  moch :  to  tell 
tales. — v.t.  to  tell  what  ought  to  be  kept 
secret  x—yiT.f.  blabbing  ;  pa,p.  blabbed. 
fAn  imitative  word,  found  in  Dan. 
olahbre,  Ger.  plappem.] 

BLACK,  blak,  ac{/.  of  the  darkest  color; 
without  color :  obscure :  dismal :  sullen : 
horrible* — n.  black  color :  absence  of 
color  :  a  negro :  mourning.  —  v.t,  to 
make  black:  to  soil  or  stain. — cuifj. 
Black'ish.— ^.  Blaok'nbsb.  [A.8.  I4ac, 
bloBC,  black.  1 

BLACKAMOOR,  blak'srmdOr,  n.,  a  biaek 
Moor:  a  negro. 

BLACK-ART,  blak'-Art,  n,  necromancy : 
magic.  [Ace.  to  Trench,  a  translation 
of  Low  L.  nigromumtia,  substituted 
erroneously  for  the  Gr.  necromanteia 
(see  NacaoBiANcrr),  as  if  the  first  syl- 
lable had  been  L.  niger,  black.] 

BLACK-BACK,  blak'-bak,  n.  the  ^roat 
black -backed  gull  (Larus  imarvms), 
Kimgdey, 

BLACKBALL,  blakHbawl,  v.t  to  reject  in 
voting  by  putting  a  black  ball  into  a 
ballet-box.  [the  bramble. 

BLACKBERRY,  blakOier-i,  n.  the  berry  of 


BLACKBIRD,  blak^rd,  n.  a  speoies  of 

thrush  of  a  black  color. 
BLACKBOARD,    blak^&rd,    n.    a   board 

painted  black,  used  in  schools  for  writ- 

mg,  forming  figures,  etc. 
BLACK-XDATTLfi,    blak'-katl,    n.    oxen, 

bulls,  and  cows. 
BLACKCOCK,  blak'kok,  n.  a  species  of 

grouse,  common  in  the  north  of  England 

and  in  Scotland. 
BLACK-CURRAI9T,   blak'-kur'ant,   n.    a 

garden  shrub  with  black  fniit  used  in 

making  preserves. 
BLACK-DEATH,  blak'-deth,  n.  a   name 

given  to  the  plague  of  the  fourteenth 

century   from   the  black  spots   whic^ 

appeared  on  the  skin. 
BLACKEN,  blaiE'n,  v.t.  to  moke  black :  to 

defame. 
BLACK-AiAG,  blak'-flag,  n.  the  flag  of  a 

pirate,  from  its  color. 
BLACKFRIAR,  blak'fif-«r,  n.  a  friar  of  the 

Dominican    order,    so   called   from    his 

black  cnOirments 
BLACKGUARD,  blag'&rd,  n.  (orig.  applied 

to  the  lowest  menials  about  a  court,  who 

took  chaige  of  the  pots,  ketttes,  etc.)  a 

low,    ill-conducted   fellow. — adj,     low : 

scurrilous.— n.  BCjACX'guardibm. 
BLACK-HEART,  blak'-hdrt,  n.  a  species  of 

<^erry  of  many  varieties,  so  called  from 

the  fruit  being  heart«haped  and  having 

a  skin  nearly  black. 

The  unnetted  blcLok-hearta  ripen  <2ark. 

All  thine,  a^aiDfit  the  gwtlen  vmU.~  T}snn^f9om. 

BLACKING,  blak'ing,  n.  a  substance  used 

for  blacking  leather,  etc. 
BLAGKLEAD,  blakaed",  n.  a  black  mineral 

used  in  making  pencils,  blacking  grates, 

^tc 

BLACKLEG,  blakleg,  n.  a  low  gambling 

fellow. 
BLACK-LETTER,  blak'-let'er,  n.  the  old 

English     (also    called    Gothic)     letter 

(Black-letter) 

BLACKMAIL,  blak'mSl,  n.  rent  or  tribute 

formerly  paid  to  robbers  for  protedaon. 

[Black  and  A.S.  Tnai.  tribute,  toll.] 
BLACK-ROD,  blak'^rod,  n.  the  usher  of 

the  order  of  the  Gk&rter  and  of  pea:lia- 

ment,  so  called  from  the  hlsucik.  rod  which 

he  carries. 
BLACKSMITH,    blak'smith,   n.    a   smith 

who  works  in  iron,  as  opposed  to  one  who 

works  in  tin. 
BLACKTHORN,  blak'thorn,  n.  a  species  of 

dark-colored  thorn  :  the  sloe. 
BLADDER,  blad'er,  n.  a  thin  bag  distended 

with  liquid  or  air :  the  receptacle  for  the 

urine.     [A.S.    blcedr — blatoan ;  O.    Qer. 

biaham,,   bkfjan,   to   blow;   Ger.   bHase, 

bladder — blasen,  to  blow ;  cf.  L.  ftai-us, 

breath.  1 
BLADE,  Dl3d,  n.  the  leaf  or  flat  part  of 

grass  or  com:  the  cutting  part  of  a 

knife,  sword,  etc. :  the  flat  part  of  an 

oar :  a  dashing  fellow.     rA.S.  btoBd ;  Joe. 

blad,  Ger.  bUOt.] 
BLADED,  blftd'ed,  w^'.  furnished  with  a 

blade  or  blades. 
BLAIN,  blan,  n.  a  boil  or  bUster.    [A.S. 

blegen,  a  blister,  prob.  tram  biawan,  to 

blow.] 
BLAMABLE,  blam'a-bl,  adj.  deserving  of 

blame :   faulty. — adfo.    Blax' ablt.  —  n. 

Blam'ablenebs. 
BLAME,  bl&n,  v.t.  to  And  fault  with :  to 

censure.  —  n.    imputation   of   a  fault : 

crime  :  censure.    [Fr.  blAmer^  blasmer — 

Gr.  btagphSmed,  to  speak  iU.    See  Blas- 

PHEME.J 

BLAMEFUL,     l^m'fool,     adfj.    meriting 

blame  :  criminal.^<rdv.  Blaiie'fuzj.y. — 

n.  Blame'fulnbss. 
HTiAMFJiRflfl,     blftmloi,     adj.     withotfb 

hhuae  :     guiltless  :     innooent.  —  esoh. 

Blamb^lesbly.— «.  BLAMBfvmmEm. 


BLAMEWORTHY,      biam'wur-^Ai,      adij. 

wortliy  of  blame  :  culpable. 
BLANC,  blank,  ad^'.,  white.    [A  form  of 

Blank/) 
BLANCH,  blansh,  v.t.  to  whiten. — v.i.  to 

grow  white.    [Fr.  Wanc/itr—btoiic,  winte. 

See  Blank.] 
BLANO-MANGE,     bla-mawngidi',     n.     a 

white   jelly   prepared  with  milk.     [Fr. 

blanc,  white,  manger,  food.] 
BLAND,    bland,    o^'.,    smooth :    gentle : 

mUd.'—adv.   Bland'lt.^.  Blakd'nbbb. 


[L.  blandus,  perh.mm  fnla(n)dus^m'E.  mUd.] 

BLANDISHMENT,  bland^ish-ment,  n.  act 
of  expressing  fondness :  flatfc^y :  win- 
ning expressions  or  actions.  [Fr.  blan- 
dissement,  O.  ¥r,  biandir,  to  flatter — L. 
blandus,  mild.] 

BLANK,  blank,  v.t.  to  make  pale,  and  so 
confound. 

BLANK,  blangk,  a^j.  wiiiiout  writing  or 
marks,  as'in  white  paper :  empty :  vacant, 
confused  :  in  poetry,  not  havmg  rhvme. 
— n.  a  paper  without  writing:  a  ticket 
having  no  mark,  and  therefore  valueless : 
an  empty  space. — odv.  Blanx'ly. — n. 
Blank'ness.  [Fr.  bkmc,  from  root  of 
Ger.  bUnhen,  to  glitteiv-O.  H.  Ger. 
bUchen,  Gr.  phlegein,  to  shine.] 

BLANK-CARTRIDQE,  blangk'-kftr'try,  n. 
a  cartridge  without  a  buUS. 

BLANKET,  blangk'et,  n.  a  white  woollen 
covering  for  beds :  a  coloring  for  homes, 
etc.  [fr.  bkmehet,  dim.  ololanc,  from 
its  usual  white  color.] 

BLANKETING,  blan^k'et-ing,  n.  doth  for 
blankets :  the  punishment  of  being  tossed 
in  a  blanket. 

BLANK-VERSE,  blangk'-vBra,  n.  verse 
without  rhyme,  especially  the  heroic 
verse  of  five  feet. 

BLARE,  blar,  v.i.  to  roar,  to  sound  loudly, 
as  a  trumpet. -^n.  roar,  noise.  [M.£. 
blaren,  orig.  bl€uen,  from  A.8.  bkesan,  to 
blow.    See  Blast.] 

BLASPHEME,  blas-fem',  v.t.  and  r.t.  to 
speak  impiouslyof ,  as  of  God  :  to  ciH*se 
akd  swear. — n.  JBlaspheic'br.  [Gr.  bUu- 
jj^iim/ed—blaptOf  to  hurt,  phemL,  tospeak. 
See  I^LAME.1 

BLASPHEMOUS,  blas'fem-w,  adj,  con- 
taining blasphemy:  impious.----a<2v.  Blas'- 
fhevoubly. 

BLASPHEMY,  blas'fem-i,  n.  profane  speak- 
ing: contempt  or  indignity  offered  to 
God. 

BLAST,  blasfc,  n.,  a  blowing  or  gust  of 
wind  :  a  forcible  stream  of  air :  sound  of 
a  wind  instrument :  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder: anytlving  pernicious. — v.t.  to 
strike  with  some  pernicious  influence,  to 
blight :  to  affect  with  sudden  violence  or 
calamity:  to  rend  asund^  witJi  gun- 
powder. [A.S.  bUBst—btaesan,  to  b£>w ; 
Ger.  blasen.'] 

KiAST-^TTRNACE,  blast'-fur*nfiB,  n.  a 
smelting  furnace  into  which  hot  air  is 
blown. 

BLASTIDE,  blafi'tid,  n.  in  bM.  a  minute 
clear  space  on  the  segments  of  the  fecun- 
dated ovum  of  an  organism,  whieh  is 
the  primary  indication  of  the  cytoblast 
or  nucleus.  [Gr.  bloAtos,  a  germ,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.] 

BLASTING,  blast'lng,  n.  the  separating  of 
masses  of  stone  by  meikns  of  an  exploflrre 
substance. 

BLASTOGENESIS,  blas-t5-jen'e-sis,  n.  in 
biol,  reproduction  by  gemmation  or 
budding.  [Gr.  biaslos,  a  germ,  and 
genesis^  generation.] 

BLASTOMERE,  blas1;5-mgr,  n.  m  WoZ.  a 
portion  of  fecundated  protoplasm  which 
oivides  from  other  p^rts  A  the  ovum 
after  impre^[nation,  and  may  ramdn 
united  as  a  single  cdl-«0gregaie,  or  some 
or  all  of  which  may  Moome  aepaiste 
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orguiisinfl.  [Ch*.  hkuftos,  a  germ,  and 
7nero8,  a  portion.] 

BLABTOfiOraERS,  blas't&^fSr,  n,  in  bioL 
the  hollow  globe  or  sphere  aigma^Dg 
from  the  f  onnation  of  hLaBtomeres  on  the 
periphery  of  an  impregnated  ovum.  {Gr. 
olattos,  a  germ,  and  ^msRB.] 

BLASTOSTYLE,  blaa'to-stll,  n.  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Prof.  Allman  to  eertedn  column- 
shaped  zooids  in  the  Hydroeoa  which  are 
destined  to  produce  generatire  buds.  [Or. 
blaatoa,  a  germ,  and  stylo8y  a  column.! 

BLATANT,  olat'ant,  CLcff.,  Heating  or  bel- 
lowing :  noisy.    [A. 8.  hUjBtan,  to  bleat.] 

BLAZE,  bl&z,  n.  a  rush  of  light  or  of 
flame :  a  bursting  oat  or  active  display. 
— ».f.  to  bum  with  a  teme :  to  throw 
oat  liglit.  [A.S.  bkese,  a  tordi,  from 
root  or  Blow.  ]^ 

BLAZE,  blaz,  BLAZON,  bWen,  v,t.  to 
proclaim,  to  spread  abroad. — To  BIiAZB  a 
TREE,  to  make  a  white  mark  by  cutting 
off  a  piece  of  the  bark.  [Same  as  Blarb  : 
Blazon  is  the  M.  E.  %iasen,  with  the  n 
retained.! 

BLAZON,  blft'zn,  v.t  to  make  public :  to 
display :  to  draw  or  to  explain  in  proper 
terms,  the  figures,  etc.,  in  armorial  bear- 
ings.—«.  the  science  or  rules  of  ooats  of 
arms.  fFr.  blason,  a  coat  of  arms,  from 
root  of  Bi^AZB.] 

BLAZONRT,  bl&'zn-ri,  n.  the  art  of  draiw* 
ing  or  of  deciphering  coats  of  arms: 

BLEIAC^  bl^ch,  v,t  to  make  pak  or 
white :  to  whiten,  as  textOe  fabrfcs.— «?.t. 
to  grow  >^hite.  f  A.S.  bkteian,  to  grow 
pale,  from  root  of  Bleak.] 

BLEACHER,  bl^h'er,  n.  one  who  bleaches, 
or  that  which  bleaches. 

BLEACHERY,  blSch'er-i,  n.  a  place  tor 
bleaching. 

BLEAOHma,  blftoh'faig,  n.  the  process  of 
whitening  or  decolorirfng  clotn. 

BLEAK,  m&i,  €udj.  colorless:  dull  and 
cheerless :  cold,  unsheltered.  —  adv, 
Bleak'lt.— «i.  BLBAK'insss.  [A.S.  &toc, 
hl6,c,  pale,  shining;  a  different  word  from 
hlac  (without  accent),  black.  The  root  is 
b/tean,  to  shine.] 

BLEAK,  blek,  n.  a  small  white  river-flsh. 

BLEAR,  bl6r,  cw^'.  (as  in  Bleab-etbd,  bl©r'- 
id)  sore  or  inflamed :  dim  or  blurred  with 
inflammation.  [Low  G^r.  bleer'Oged^ 
"  biear-eyed.'T^ 

BLEAT,  bfet,  VAn  to  err  as  a  sheep. — w.  the 
cry  of  a  sheep.  rA.B.  bUetan ;  L.  hcUarej 
Or.  blB(^tS^  a  pleating ;  root  6to-;  formed 
from  the  sound.] 

BLEATING,  biet'mg,  n,  the  cry  of  a  sheep. 

BLEED,  bled,  v.i.  to  lose  blood :  to  die  by 
slaughter:  to  Issue  forth  or  drop  as 
blooi3l.— 4?.f.  to  draw  blood  from : — paJ, 
and  fia.p.  bled.  [A.&.hkdan.  See  Blood.] 

BLEEDING,  bled'ing,  n,  a  discharge  of 
blood :  the  operation  of  kitting  blood. 

BLEMISH,  blem'ish,  n.  a  stain  or  defect : 
reproach.— tJ.f.  to  mark  with  any  deform* 
ity :  to  tarnish :  to  defame.  [Fr.  M&me^ 
pale,  O.  Fr.  blernnir^  to  stain— Ice.  bldr 
man,  lirid  color— dfttr,  Blce.] 

BLENCH,  blensh,  v.i,  to  shrink  or  start 
back :  to  flinch.    [JVom  root  of  BUHK.] 

BLEND,  blend,  t?.f.,  to  misB  together:  €o 
confound. -^f?.i.  to  be  mingled  or  mixed  : 
-^.p.  blend'ed  and  blenC — n.  "BusifD,  a 
°"^*"'*'    [A-S.  bUmdan.} 

BLEPHAHIS;  blef  ar-is,  tl  a  genus  of  flshee 
allied  to  the  mackerel  and  the  dory,  and 
Kcludlng  the  hair-flnned  dory  (B.  cHnir 
tus),  a  flsh  found  on  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  North  America.  [Or.  bkpharis,  an 
eyelash,  referring  to  the  long  filaments 
proceeding  from  the  flns.] 

BLBSS,  hies,  v.t.  to  invoke  a  blessing 
^xpott :  to  malre  loyons,  happy,  or  pros- 
perous :  to  wish  happiness  to :  to  praise 


or  glorify :— 4xx.j}.  blessed'  or  biest.  rA.S. 
blcMian,  bimian,  to  bless;  from  bUthr 
man  or  bliaaian,  to  be  blithe— dZi^lM, 
happy  ;  or  from  blotan,  to  kQl  for  sacri- 
fice, to  consecrate.] 

BLESSED,  bles'ed,  adj.  happy:  prosper- 
ous:  happy  in  heaven.  —  adv.  Bunss'- 
VDvr,-^m.  BuESs'anNSss. 

BLESSING,  blessing,  n.  a  wish  or  prayer 
for  happiness  or  suoeess :  say  means  or 
cause  of  happiness. 

BLEST,  blest,  pa.p.  of  Blbbs. 

BLEW,  bl55,  pa.t.  of  Blow. 

BLIGHT,  but,  n.  a  disease  m  plants,  which 
blasts  or  withers  them ;  anything  that 
injnres  or  destroys.— «.^.  to  affect  with 
bhg^:  to  blast:  to  frastratte.  [Perh. 
from  A.S.  bkee,  pale,  livid.] 

BUND,  blind,  ac^\  without  sight :  dark : 
ignorant  or  undiscerning :  without  an 
Oldening. — n.  somethiAK  to  mislead ;  a 
window-^nreen :  a  ehadhe.— v.f.  to  make 
bfind :  to  darken,  obscure,  or  dtsoeive :  to 
daezle. — adv.  KJtNB'LT.— 9k  BLmD'RBBS. 
rA.S.  blind ;  Ice.  blindr.'] 

BLINDFOU),  bl&id'fold,  adj.  having  the 
eyes  banda^«d,  so  as  not  to  see :  thought- 
less :  reckless.— 4;.!  to  cover  the  eyes :  to 
mislead.  [HL  E.  bUndf^Slen,  from  A.S. 
fyUan,  feUan^  to  feU  or  strike  down — 
^*  struck  blind ; "  not  oonn.  with /old.] 

BLINBWORM,  bllnd'wurm,  n.  a  small  rep- 
tfle,  like  a  snake,  having  ey^s  so  smtul 
as  to  be  supposed  blind. 

BLINK,  blingk,  v.i.  to  glance,  twinkle,  or 
wink  i  to  see  obscurely,  or  with  the  eyes 
half  closed. — v.t.  to  shut  out  of  sigLv :  to 
avoid  or  evade.— 1».  a  glimpse,  glakce,  or 
wink.  rA.S.  &2tcan,  to  glitter;  Dut. 
hUnken.} 

I,  blingVard,  n.  one  who  bUidss 
or  has  bad  eyes. 

BLINKERS,  lilingk'erz,  n.  pieces  of  leather 
on  a  horse's  bridle  which  prevent  him 
seeing  on  the  side. 

BLISS,  blis,  n.  the  biehest  happiness.  [A. 
8.  Mm— &lifftSMzn»  oUseianf  to  reioioe — 
bmhe,  joyful.] 

BLISSFUL,  btis'fodl,  adff.  happy  in  the 
highest   degree.— <idv.  BuBS^PCnXY.— ^. 

BUSS'FULNBaS. 

BLISTER,  blis'ter,  n.  a  thin  bubble  or  blad- 
der on  the  skin,  containing  watery  mat- 
ter :  a  pustule  :  a  plaster  applied  to  raise 
a  blister. — v.t.  to  raise  a  blister.  [Dim. 
of  Blast.] 

BLUSTERY,  blis'ter^,  €M{/.  full  of  blisters. 

BLITHE,  hlWi,  adj.  happy :  gay :  yprightly. 
— adv.  Bltthe'lt.— 31.  JBLTTHS'inesd.  [A. 
8.  blithe^  Jo^ul.    See  Buss.] 

BLITHESOME,  blif^'sum,  adj.  joyous.— 
adv.    BLnsE'BOifELT.— n.  BLnas'scafS- 

NBBS. 

BLOAT,  bl6t,  v.t.  to  swell  or  nuff  out :  to 
dry  by  smoke  (applied  to  nsh). — v.i.  to 
swell  or  dilate :  to  grow  turgid.— f>.a€{;. 
Bloat'ssd.  [Scan.,  as  in  Sw.  biota,  to 
soak,  to  steep— b^of,  soft.] 

BLOATER,  bldt'er,  n.  a  herring  partially 
dried  in  smoke. 

BLOCK,  blok,  9^  an  unshaped  mass  of 
wood  or  stone,  etc. :  the  wood  on  which 
oriminals  are  beheaded  r  (meefc.)  a  puUey 
together  with  its  framework :  a  piece  of 
wood  on  which  something  is  formed :  a 
connected  group  of  houses :  an  obstmc- 
tion :  a  blockhead. — v.t.  to  inclose  or 
shuttrp:  to  obstruct:  to  shape.  [Widely 
spread,  but  ace.  to  Skeat,  or  Oeft.  oiig*« 
Gael,  pioc^  O.  Ir.  blog,  a  ftmgment.  See 
Plxjo.j 

BLCXXAIM,  blok-ftd',  n.  the  blocking  up 
of  a  place  by  siurrounding  it  with  troops 
or  by  ships.— «.f,  to  block  up  by  troops 
or  sKips. 

BLOC^^HEAD,  blok'hed,  n.  one  with  a 
bead  liks  a  blodk,  a  stupid  feUow. 
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BLOGKHOUSaB,  Mokliows,  n.  a  small  tern- 
j>orary  Idrt  gecnerally  made  of  logs. 

BLOCIUSH,  blok'ish,  oc^'.  like  a  block: 
stumd :  dnU. 

BLOCK-TIN,  blok'^-tin^  it.  tin  in  the  form 
of  bkKdoB  or  ingots. 

BI/D>ND£,  blond,  n.  a  person  of  fair  oom- 
plesdon  with  l^ht  hair  and  blue  eyes  :— 
opp.  to  Brunette. — cu^'.  of  a  fair  com- 
pteacion :  lAir.    [Fp*] 

BLOND-LACE,  bl<nid'-lftB,  n.  lace  made  of 
sBk,  so  called  from  its  color. 

BL0NDNE8S»  Uond'nes,  n.  the  state  of 
bein^  blond:  ftoimeBs.  "With  tlus  in- 
fantine biondneas  showing  so  much  ready 
self -possessed  grace." — Q^orge  ElieiL 

BLOOD,  blud,  n.  the  red  fluid  in  the  arter- 
ies and  Teins  of  men  aad  animals :  kin- 
dred, descent :  tenq)enanesBt :  bloodriied 
or  murder :  the  juice  of  anything,  esp.  if 
red.— ^Ik  bot  oe  cold  blood,  under,  or 
free  from,  excitement  or  sudden  passion. 
— HuuF-BLOOD,  relationship  through  one 
parent  only.  [A.S.  dloc^— root  biowan,  to 
Dloom;  cog.  with  O.  Fris.  bML^  Oer. 
blutJ] 

KiOODHEAT,  bhid'het,  n.  heat  of  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  the  hwman  bAood 
(about  W9  Fahr.) 

BLOODHORSE,  blud'hors,  n.  a  horse  of 
t^e  purest  and  most  highly  prised  blood, 
origin,  or  stook;  called  also  blooded 
horse.    (Amer.) 

BLOODGhUILTLfiSS,  bAud'gfltOes,  adj. 
free  from  the  guilt  or  crime  of  shedding 
blood,  or  murder.     WaXpoU. 

BLOODfiOUND,  blud'hownd,  n.  a  lB(rg« 
hound  liormerly  employed  in  tracking 
human  beings :  a  blood-thirsty  person. 

BLOODSHED,  blud'shod,  n.  the  shedding 
of  blood :  slaughter. 

BLOODSHOT,  biud'shot,  adj.  (of  the  eye) 
red  or  inHamed  with  folood. 

BLOODY,  blud'i,  adj.  stained  with  blood : 
murderous,  orueL 

BLOODT-FLUX,  fohid'i-flaks,  n.  dyaen- 
tery,  in  which  the  dischaxms  from  the 
bowels  are  miased  with  blood. 

BLOODY-^WEAT,  Uudl-swet,  n.  a  sweat 
accompanied  with  the  discharge  of  blood. 

BLOOM,  bl6om,  v.i.  to  put  forth  blossoms : 
to  flower :  to  be  in  a  state  of  beauty  or 
vigor:  to  flourish.—^,  a  blossom  or 
flower:  the  opening  of  flowers:  rosy 
color :  the  prime  or  higliest  perfection  of 
anything.— p.cu:{/.  BLOOlflNG.  floe.  U6m^ 
Ooth.  bioifia,  from  root  of  A.S.  bl6wan, 
to  bloom,  akin  to  L.  jLo-reOy  to  flower.] 

BLOOM,  bl05m,  vX.  to  produce  in  nail 
hUiom  or  beauty. 

BLOOMY,  bl66m-i,  adj.  floweiy  :  flourish- 
ing. 

BLOSSOM,  blos'om,  n.  a  flower-bud,  the 
flower  that  precedes  fruit.<^-t7.t'.  to  put 
forth  blossoms  or  flowers :  to  flounsh 
and  prosper.  [A.S.  bUSfftma,  fk«om  root 
of  Blooh.] 

MjOT,  blot,  1^  a  spot  or  stain :  an  oblitera- 
tion, as  of  something  written :  a  stain  in 
reputation. — v.t.  to  spot  or  stain :  to  ob- 
literate or  destroy:  to  disgrace :—j>r.|}. 
blott'ing;' ;  po..p.  biott'ed.  JBcand.,  as  m 
Dan.  t»tk.  Ice.  Hi/Mr,  a  spot.  Cf.  Qer. 
platseA,  a  splash,  and  Ice.  Mttu^,  moist ; 
L.  jjputcMM.  J 

BLOTCH,  bloch,  n.  a  darkspot  on  the  stti : 
a  pustule.— oi<|f.  BLOTOBEiy.  [Ace.  to 
Skeat,  bloti^h^MoAtik,  from  ^adc^  as 
bfeaofefrom  bUak^ 

WjOTTINGMPAPER,  blot'ing-pft'per,  n. 
unsized  paper,  used  for  abscnrblng  ink. 

BLOUSE,  blows,  n.  a  loose  outer  garment. 

BL0in9!ED,  Mowzed,  p.  and  adj.  wearing  a 
blouse.  '*  A  MoHsea  and  bearded  nwBch- 
man  or  two."—- £tfi^»fey. 

BLOW,  bid,  n,  a  stroke  or  knock :  a  sud- 
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den  misfortune  or  calamity.  [A.S.  hleo- 
van  is  doubtful ;  found  in  Dut.  bloutverif 
to  dress  (beat)  flax,  Ger.  Nduen^  to  beat 
hard,  and  L.  jUg-  in  Infuct,  Flagella- 
tion.   Derivative  Blub.] 

BLOW,  bl6,  v.i.  to  bloom  or  blossom : — 
PTjp.  bl5w'ine;  pa,p,  blQwn.  rA.S. 
olowan,  Qer.  olUhm.  See  Bloom,  Blos- 
somJ 

BLOW,  blO,  v.t.  to  produce  a  current  of 
air  :  to  move,  as  air  or  the  wind. — v,L  to 
drive  air  upon  or  into  :  to  drive  by  a  cur- 
rent of  air:  to  sound  as  a  wind  instru- 
ment i—pa.t  blew  (bl50) ;  pa,p.  bl6wn. — 
Blow  upon,  to  taint,  to  make  stale. 
[A.S.  blatoan;  Ger.  Ndherif  bUuen;  L. 

Wflt7*6.1 

BLOWPIPE,  bl5'plp,  n.  a  pipe  through 
which  a  current  of  air  is  blown  on  a 
flame,  to  increase  its  heat. 

BLOWN,  blon,  p.a/dj,  out  of  breath,  tired : 
swelled :  stale,  worthless. 

BLOWZE,  blowz,  n.  a  ruddy,  fat-faced 
woman. — adJB.  Blowzed',  b£owz'y,  rud- 
dy, or  flushed  with  exercise.  [From  root 
of  Blush.] 

BLUBBER,  blub'er,  n.  the  fat  of  whales 
and  other  sea  aninials. — v.i.  to  weep  in  a 
noisy  manner.  [Blubbeb,  Blabbeb,  etc., 
are  extensions  of  hleb,  blob  ;  they  con- 
tain the  root  idea  of  "  puffed-up,"  and 
are  formed  in  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
the  bubbUng  or  foaming  of  a  liquid.] 

BLUDGEON,  blud'jun,  n.  a  short  stick 
with  a  heavy  end  to  strike  with.  [From 
root  of  Block.] 

BLUE,  bl5d,  n.  the  color  of  the  sky  when 
unclouded:  one  of  the  seven  primarv 
colors.— odj.  of  the  color  blue. — n.  Blubt- 
NESS.  [Found  in  Ice.  blar,  cog.  with 
Ger.  blau ;  originally  meaning  livid^  the 
color  caused  by  a  Blow.] 

BLUEBELL,  bidd'bel,  n.  a  plant  that 
bears  blue  bell-shaped  flowers. 

BLUEBOOK,  blaanbook,  n.  a  book  contain- 
ing some  official  statement,  so  called 
from  its  blue  cover. 

BLUE-BOTTLE,  blSS'-botl,  n.  a  plant 
with  blue  bottle-shaped  flowers  that 
_grows  among  com :  a  large  blue  fly. 

BLUE-nJACKET,  bloo'-jalc'et,  n.  a  seaman, 
as  distinguished  from  a  marine. 

BLUE-STOCKING,  bloS'-stok'ing,  n.  a  lit- 
erary lady :  appHed  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time 
to  meetings  held  by  ladies  for  conversa- 
tion with  certain  uterary  men,  one  of 
whom  always  wore  blue  stockings. 

BLUFF,  bluf ,  o^/.  blustering :  outspoken  : 
steep. — n.  Bluff'ness.    HProb.  Dut.] 

BLUFF,  bluf ,  n.  a  high  steep  bank  over* 
looking  the  sea  or  a  river. 

BLUISH,  blSo'ish,  a4j\  slightly  blue.— «• 
Blu'ishness. 

BLUNDER,  blunMer,  v.t.  to  make  a  gross 
mistake,  to  flounder  about. — n.  a  gross 
mistake.    [From  root  of  Blunt.] 

BLUNDERBUSS,  blun'der-bus,  n.  a  short 
hand-^un,  with  a  wide  bore.  [Corr.  of 
Dut.  aonderbua-'donderf  thunder,  bus,  a 
box,  barrel  of  a  gun,  a  gun ;  Ger.  cUmner- 
&ilc^.] 

BLUNT,  blunt,  a4j,  having  a  dull  edge  or 

Soint :  rough,  outspoken,  dull. — v.t,  to 
ull  the  edge  or  point :  to  weaken. — acy, 
Blunt'ish.— adr.  Blunt'ly.— n.  Blunt'- 
KB88.  rOrig.  sleepy,  dull ;  Dan.  blunde, 
to  slumber,  akin  to  Bund.] 

BLUR,  blur,  n.  a  blot,  stain,  or  spot. — v,t. 
to  blot,  stain,  obscure,  or  blemish : — 
pr,p.  blurr'ing ;  pa,p,  blurred'.  [A  vari- 
ety of  Blbab.  J 

BLURT,  blurt,  v.t  to  utter  suddenly  or 
unadvisedly.    [From  Blabs.] 

BLUSH,  bluui,  n.  a  red  elow  on  the  face 
caused  by  shame,  moaesty,  etc. :  any 
reddish  color  :  sudden  appearance. — v.t. 
to  show  shame  or  confusion  by  growing 


red  in  the  face:  to  grow  red.  rA.S. 
bjyae,  a  blaze.    See  Blaze,  Blowze.  J 

BLtrSTER,  blus'ter,  v.t.  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  blast  of  wind :  to  bully  or  swagger. 
— n.  a  blast  or  roaring  as  of  the  wind : 
bullying  or  boasting  language.  [An 
augmentative  of  Blast.] 

BLinSTERY,  blus'ter-i,  adj.  blustering: 
blusterous :  raging :  noisy.  *'  A  hollow, 
blustery  J  pusillanimous,  and  unsound  one 
(character). "— CaWyte. 

BO,  bd,  int.  a  word  used  to  frighten 
children. 

BOA,  bO'a,  n.  a  genus  of  serpents,  which 
includes  the  largest  species  of  serpents, 
the  BOA-OONSTBICTOB :  a  long  serpent- 
like piece  of  fur  worn  round  the  necK  by 
ladies.     [Perh.  conn,  with  L.  bos^  an  ox.  J 

BOAR,  b5r,  n.  the  male  of  swine.  [A.S. 
bar  A 

BOARD,  b5rd,  n.  a  broad  and  thin  strip  of 
timber :  a  table  to  put  food  on  :  food  :  a 
table  round  which  persons  meet  for  some 
kind  of  business  :  any  council  or  author- 
ized body  of  men,  as  a  school  board : 
the  deck  of  a  ship. — On  Boasd,  in  U.  S., 
same  as  Aboabd. — v.t.  to  cover  with 
boards :  to  supply  with  food  at  fixed 
terms :  to  enter  a  ship  :  to  attack. — v.i. 
to  receive  food  or  take  meals.  [A.S. 
bord,  a  board,  the  side  of  a  ship ;  Ice. 
bord,  the  side  of  a  ship ;  found  also  in 
Celt.  ;  conn,  either  with  Beab  or  with 
BroadJ 

BOARDEk,  bord'er,  n.  one  who  receives 
board  (food) :  one  who  boards  a  ship. 

BOAIIDING,  bSrd'ine,  n.  the  act  of  cover- 
ing with  boards  :  tne  covering  itself :  act 
of  ooarding  a  ship. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL,  b6rd'mg-ek65l,  n. 
a  school  in  which  board  is  given  as  well 
as  instruction. 

BOARD-WAGES,  bSrd'-wftj'ez,  n.  wages 
allowed  to  servants  to  keep  themselves 
in  food. 

BOAST,  host,  v.i.  to  talk  vaingloriously  :  to 
brag. — v.t.  to  brag  of :  speak  proudly  or 
confidently  of :  to  magnify  or  exalt  one's 
self. — n.  an  expression  of  pride  :  a  brag; 
the  cause  of  boasting.  [M.E.  bost — ^W. 
boat,  Gael,  bosd,  a  bragging.] 

BOASTFUL,  bdst'fool,  ai^'.  given  to  brag. 

— adv.  BOAST'FUIJiY. — n.  BOAST'FUIiNBSS. 

BOASTING,  bOst'ing,  n.  ostentatious  dis- 
play: vaunting. 

BOAT,  b5t,  n.  small  open  vessel  usually 
moved  by  oars :  a  small  ship. — v.i.  to  go 
in  a  boat.  [A.S.  bat;  Dut.  boot;  fr. 
bat-eau ;  Gael,  bata.] 

BOATABLE,  b5t'arbl,  adj.  capable  of  being 
navigated  with  boats.    (Amer.) 

BOATHOOK,  bofhook,  n.  an  iron  hook 
fixed  to  a  pole  used  for  pulling  or  push- 
ing off  a  boat. 

BOATING,  bOt'ing,  n.  the  art  or  practice 
of  sailing  in  boats. 

BOATMAN,  bOt'man,  n.  a  man  who  has 
charge  of  a  boat :  a  rower. 

BOATSWAIN,b6fswan(colloquialhrb6'sn), 
n.  a  petty  officer  on  board  snip  who  looks 
after  the  boats,  rigginj^,  etc.,  and  calls 
the  seamen  to  duty.  [(X^^.)  a  boat's  swain 
or  servant.  From  A.S.  bdtaiodn — bat,  a 
boat,  8wdn,  a  lad.] 

BOB,  bob,  v.i.  to  move  quickly  up  and 
down,  to  dangle  :  to  fish  with  a  bob. — 
v.t.  to  move  in  a  short  jerking  manner : 
—pr.p.  bobb'ing;  pa.p.  bobbed'. — n.  a 
short  jerking  motion :  a  slight  blow : 
anything  that  moves  with  a  bob  or 
swmg:  a  pendant.  [Perhaps  imitative, 
like  Gael,  bog,  to  agitate,  babag,  baban, 
atassel.1 

BOBBIN,  Dob'in,  n.  a  small  piece  of  wood 
on  which  thread  is  wound.  [Fr.  boiMne, 
perhaps  from  Gael.  b(iban,  a  tassel.] 

BOBBINET,  bob-in-et'  or  bob'in-et,  n.  a 


kind  of  fine  netted  lace  made  by  ma> 
chines. 

BOBOLINK,  bob'6-lingk,  n.  a  North  AmerK 
can  singing  bird,  found  in  the  northern 
states  in  spring  and  summer.  [At  first 
Boh  Lincoln,  from  the  note  of  the  bird.] 

BOB-SLED,  bob'-sled,  n.  a  sled  for  the 
transportation  of  large  timber  from  the 
forest  to  a  river  or  public  road  :  also  a 
farmer's  road  sled.    (Amer.) 

BOBWIG,  bob'wig,  n.  a  short  wig. 

BOCK-BEER,  BOCK-BIER,  bokl)er,  n, 
a  double  strong  variety  of  lagei^beer, 
darker  in  color  tnan  the  ordinary  kinds, 
less  bitter  in  taste,  and  considerablv 
more  intoxicating.  [Gr.  boch-bier,  buck 
or  goat  beer,  so  called,  it  is  said,  from 
making  its  consumers  prance  and  tum- 
ble about  like  a  buck  or  a  goat.] 

BOOKING,  bok'ing,  n.  a  kind  of  baize  or 
woollen  cloth,  used  to  cover  a  fioor  or  to 
protect  carpets.    (Amer.) 

BODE,  b6d,  v.t.  to  portend  or  prophesy. — 
v.i.  to  be  an  omen  :  to  foreshow.  [A.S. 
bodian,  to  announce— bod,  a  message ; 
allied  to  Bid.]  [called  in  Canada. 

BODETTE,  bo-det',  n.  a  cot  bedstead,  so 

BODICE,  bod'is,  n.  a  woman's  stays,  for- 
merly called  bodies,  from  fitting  close  to 
the  body. 

BODIED,  bod'id,  adj.  having  a  body. 

BODILESS,  bod'i-les,  adj.  without  a  body : 
incorporeial. 

BODILY,  bod'i-ly,  axJH.  relating  to  the  body, 
esp.  as  opposed  to  the  mind. 

BODKIN,  Dod'kin,  n.,  a  smaU  dagger:  a 
small  instrument  for  pricking  holes  or 
for  dressing  the  hair :  a  large  blunt 
needle.    [Prob.  W.  bidog.'l 

BODY,  bod  i,  n.  the  whole  frame  of  a  man 
or  lower  animal:  the  main  part  of  an 
animal,  as  distinguished  from  the  limbs : 
the  main  part  of  anything:  matter,  as 
opposed  to  spirit :  a  mass :  a  person :  a 
number  of  persons  united  by  some  com- 
mon tie. — v.t.  to  give  form  to :  to  em- 
body:—ipr.p.  bod'ying;  pa.p.  bod'ied. 
rA.S.  bodig.J 

BODYGUARD,  bod'i-gard,  n.  a  guard  to 
protect  the  person,  esp.  of  the  sovereign. 

BODY-POLITIC,  bod'i-porit-ik,  n.  the  col- 
lective body  of  the  people  in  its  political 
cana/citv 

BOEOTIAN,  be-5'shyan,  ady.  pertaining  to 
Boeotia  in  Greece,  noted  for  the  dullness 
of  its  inhabitants  :  hence,  stupid,  dull. 

BOG,  bog,  n.  soft  ground :  a  marsh  or  Qua^- 
mire.---a(^*.  Bogo't.  [Ir.  bogach;  Ga3« 
bogA^ 

BOGfGLE^  bogl,  v.i.  to  stop  or  hesitate,  aa 
if  at  a  boale :  to  make  difficulties  about  a 
thing ;  also  to  embarrass.    (Amer.) 

BOGLjS,  bOgl,  n.  a  spectre  or  goblin. 
[Scot.  boglSf  a  ghost ;  W.  bwg,  a  goblin. 
See  Buo.J 

BOGMOSS^  bpg^mos,  n.  a  genus  of  moss 
plants. 

BOGUS,  bd'gus,  adj'  counterfeit,  spurious. 
[An  Amer.  cant  word,  of  very  doubtful 
origin.] 

BOHEA,  bo-h§',  n.  the  lowest  quality  of 
black  tea.    [(Z^iinese.] 

BOHEMIAN,  bo-h6'mi-an,  n.  and  og^;.  ap- 

Elied  to  persons  of  loose  and  irregular 
abits.^n.  Bohe'mianism.  [Fr.  oohi' 
mien,  a  gipsy,  from  the  belief  that  thes« 
wanderers  came  from  Bohemia.] 

BOHi,  boil,  v.i.,  to  bubble  up  from  the  action 
of  heat :  to  be  hot :  to  be  excited  or  agi- 
tated.— v.t.  to  heat  to  a  boiling  state : 
to  cook  or  dress  by  boiling. — Boilino- 
FOINT,  the  temperature  at  which  liquids 
begin  to  boil  imder  heat.  [O.  Fr.  boUir 
— L.  buUire—buUa,  a  bubble.] 

BOIL,  boil,  n.  an  inflamed  swelling-  or 
tumor.  [A.S.  bvl ;  Ger.  beiile ;  Ice.  oo2a, 
from  the  root  of  Bui/>B.] 
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BOILER,  boil'er,  n.  one  who  boils :  that  in 
which  anything  is  boiled. 

BOISTEROI7S,  bois'ter-us,  adj.j  wOd: 
noisy:  turbulent:  stormy. — adv.  Bois'- 
TBBOnSLY.— n.  Boib'tkboubness.  [M.E. 
hoistofUB-^W,  bwyst,  wildness.] 

BOISTEROUS,  bois'ter-us,  cu^*.  strong. 

BOLD,  bold,  ady.  daring  or  courageous : 
forward  or  impudent :  executed  with 
spirit :  striking  to  the  sight :  steep  or 
abrupt.—odt;.  Bold'ly.— «.  Bold'nbss.— 
To  MAKE  BOLD,  to  take  the  liberty,  to 
make  free.  rA.S.  hcUd;  O.  Ger.  paid; 
O.  Fr.  baud,  Ooth.  bcUtha,  Ice.  hdUr.] 

BOIiE,  b5l,  n.,  the  round  stem  or  body  of  a 
tree.  [Ice.  holr,  from  its  round  form. 
Conn,  with  Bowl,  a  cup,  Bwox,  Boil,  a 
swelling,  and  Bag.] 

BOLL,  bOl,  n.  one  of  the  round  heads  or 
seed-vessels  of  flax,  poppy,  etc. :  a  pod 
or  capsule :  a  Scotch  dry  measure— six 
imperial  bushels,  not  now  legally  in  use. 
[A  form  of  Bowl,  a  cup,  and  sig.  "  thing 
round."] 

BOLXiED,  bold,  swollen:  podded.  [Pa.p. 
of  M.E.  hoUeUt  to  swell.] 

BOI^TER,  b5l-ster,  n.  a  long  round  pillow 
or  cushion  :  a  pad. — v,t,  to  support  with 
a  bolster :  to  hold  up.  [A.S.  holster ; 
from  root  of  Bowl.] 

BOLTf  bolt,  n.  a  bar  or  pin  used  to  fasten 
a  door,  etc.  ;  an  arrow ;  a  thunderbolt. 
-~vJ.  to  fasten  with  a  bolt :  to  throw  or 
utter  precipitately :  to  swallow  hastily. 
— v.t.  to  nuh  away  (like  a  bolt  from  a 
bow):  to  start  off  suddenly,  said  origi- 
nally of  a  horse  starting  from  his  course, 
afterwards  applied  to  politicians  who  sud- 
denly desert  their  party :  as  to  holt  the 
nommation  of  an  objectionable  candi- 
date. [A.S.  and  Dan.  holt,  Qer.  holzen; 
from  root  of  Bole,  of  a  tree.] 

BOLT,  b5lt,  v,t.  to  sift,  to  separate  the 
*bran  from,  as  flour  :  to  examme  by  sift- 
ine :  to  sift  through  coarse  cloth.  K).  Fr. 
bmter,  or  huleten^-^mreter — ^from  oure — 
Lo^w  L.  hurra,  a  coarse  reddish-brown 
cloth — Or.  pyrrog,  reddish— ^>yr—FlHE.] 

BOLTING-fluTCH,  b6lt'ing-huch,  n.  a 
hutch  or  large  box  into  which  flour 
falls  when  it  is  bolted. 

BOLT-UPRIGHT,  b6lt'-up-rft',  adv.  up- 
right  and  straight  as  a  bolt  or  arrow. 

BOLUS,  b5lus,  n.  a  roimded  mass  of  any- 
thing :  a  large  pill.  [L.  holua,  Gr.  hdlos, 
aluDop.] 

BOMAkRA,  bo-m&'r6-a,  n.  a  genus  of  ama- 
ryllidaoeous  twining  plants,  natives  of 
^uth  America. 

BOMB,  bum,  n.  a  hoUow  shell  of  iron  filled 
with  gunpowder,  and  discharged  from  a 
mortar,  so  aci  to  explode  when  it  falls. 
[Fr.  bambe — ^L.  hombui,  Gr.  hombos,  a 
humming  sound ;  an  imitative  word.] 

BOMBARD,  bum-b&rd',  v.t.  to  attack  with 
bombs. — n.    Bombabd'ment.  —  n.   Bom- 


BOMBASINE,  BOMBAZINE,  bum-ba-zSn', 
n.  a  twilled  fabric  of  sUk  and  worsted. 

g>V.  bombann — ^Low  L.  hofmbacinium — 
r.  bonibyx,  silk.    See  Bombast.] 

BOMBAST,  bimi'baBt,  n.  (orig.),  cotton  or 
any  soft  material  used  for  stufiSng  gar- 
ments :  inflated  or  hi^h-sounding  uin- 
ruage.  [Low  L.  hornba/x,  cotton — Gr. 
o<$m%|)Ksr,  silk.] 

BOMBAJSnC,  bum-bast'ik,  adj.  high- 
sounding  :  inflated. 

BOMB-PROOF,  bum'-prOdf ,  adj\  proof  or 
secure  agMnst  the  force  of  bombs. 

B0MB-V££8EL,  bum'-ves-el,  n.  a  vessel 
for  carrying  the  mortars  used  in  bom- 
bardine  from  the  sea. 

BONBON,  bongl>ong,  n.  a  sweetmeat. 
FFr.,  ••  ve^  good  "^--bon,  good.] 

BOND,  bono,  n.  that  which  btndi,  a  band : 
link  of  connection  or  imion :  a  writing 


of  obligation  to  pay  a  sum  or  to  pertorm 
a  contract. — ^In  bond,  the  state  of  being 
deposited  or  placed  in  a  bonded  ware- 
house or  store  i—pl.  imprisonment,  cap- 
tivity.— a4jy.  bound  :  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude.— v.t.  to  put  imported  goods  in  the 
customs'  warehouses  till  the  duties  on 
them  are  paid.  [A.S. ;  a  variation  of 
hand — hinadn,  to  bind.] 

BONDAGE,  bond'&j,  n.  state  of  being 
bound  :  captivity  :  slavery.  [O.  Fr. — 
Low  L.  bondamum,  a  kind  or  tenure. 
Ace.  to  Skeat,  this  is  from  A.S.  bonda,  a 
boor,  a  householder,  from  Ice.  bondu^ 
buandi,  a  tiller,  a  husbandman.] 

BONDED,  bond'ed,  p.adj.  secured  oy  bond, 
as  duties. 

BONDING,  bond'ing,  n.  that  arrangement 
by  which  goods  remain  in  the  customs' 
warehouses  till  the  duties  are  paid. 

BONDMAN,  bond'man,  n.  a  man  slave. — 
ns.  Bond'maid,  Bondswoman. 

BONDSMAN,  bondz^man,  n.  a  bondman  or 
slave:  a  surety. 

BONE,  b5n,  n.  a  hard  substance  forming 
the  skeleton  of  an  animal :  a  piece  of  the 
skeleton  of  an  animal.— «?.  t.  to  take  the 
bones  out  of,  as  meat.  [A.S.  ban ;  Qer. 
bein,  Goth,  bain,  bone,  leg ;  W.  bon,  a 
stem  or  stock.] 

BONE-ASH,  b5n'-ash,  n.  the  remains  when 
bones  are  burned  in  an  open  furnace. 

BONE-BLACK,  bdn'-blak,  n.  the  remains 
when  bones  are  heated  in  a  close  vessel. 

BONE-CAVE,  b6n'-kftv,  n.  a  cave  in  which 
are  found  bones  of  extinct  animals,  some- 
times together  with  the  bones  of  man  or 
other  traces  of  his  contemporaneous  ex- 
istence 

BONE-DUST,  b6n'-dust,  n.  ground  or  pul- 
verized bones,  used  in  agriculture,  for 
fertilizing  the  soil. 

BONE-GLUE,  bdn'-glQ,  n.  an  inferior  kind 
of  glue  obtained  from  bones.] 

BONE-SETTER,  bOn'-set'er,  n.  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  set  broken  and  dislocated 
bones. 

BONFIRE,  bon'fir,  n.  a  large  flre  in  the 
open  air  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicings, 
etc.  [Orig.  a  fire  in  wnich  bones  were 
burntj 

BON-MOT,  bong'-md,  n.,  a  good  or  witty 
saying.    [Fr.  bon,  good,  mot,  word.] 

BONNE-BOUCHE,  bon-boosh',  n.  a  delic- 
ious mouthful.  [Fr.  bonne,  good,  bouche, 
mouth/) 

BONNET,  bon'et,  n.  a  covering  for  the  head 
worn  by  women :  a  cap.-^.a<:{;.  Bonn'- 
BTED.  [Ft. — ^Low  L.  bonneta,  orig.  the 
name  of  a  stuff.] 

BONNY,  bon'i,  aoQ.  beautiful :  handsome : 
gay. — adv.  Bonn'ily.  [Ft.  bon,  bonne — 
L.  bonus,  good  ;  Celt,  bain,  baine,  white, 
fair.] 

BONNY-CLABBER,  bon'ni-klab'ber,  n. 
thick  milk  from  which  the  whey  is 
drained  to  get  the  curds  out.    (Amer.) 

BONUS,  bOn^,  n.  a  premium  beyond  the 
usual  interest  for  a  loan :  an  extra  divi- 
dend to  shareholders.    [L.  bonus,  good.1 

BONY,  b5nl,  a4J^f.  full  of,  or  consisting  of, 
bones. 

BONZE,  bon'ze,  n.  a  Buddhist  priest.  [Jap. 
bozu,  %  priest.] 

BOOBY,  b56b'i,  n.  a  silly  or  stupid  fellow : 
a  water-bird,  of  the  pelican  tribe,  remark- 
able for  its  apparent  stupidity.  [Sp.  hobo, 
a  dolt ;  O.  Fr.  hobu,  stupid.— L.  oalbus, 
stuttering.] 

BOOBYISM,  bo'bi-izm,  n.  the  state  or  Qual- 
ity of  being  a  booby  :  stupidity :  foolish- 
ness. ''Lamentable  ignorance  and  booby' 
ism  on  the  stage  of  a  private  theatre." — 
Dickens. 

BOOK,  book,  n.  a  collection  of  sheets  of 
paper  bound  together,  either  printed, 
written  on,  or  blank :  a  literary  composi- 


tion :  a  division  of  a  volume  or  subject. — 
v.t.  to  write  in  a  book.  rA.S.  hoc,  a  book, 
the  beech ;  Ger.  buohe,  the  beech,  buck,, 
a  book,  because  the  Teutons  first  wrote  on^ 
beechen  boards.] 

BOOK-CLUB,  book'-klub,  n.  an  association, 
of  persons  who  buy  new  books  for  circu* 
lation  among  themselves. 

BOOKING-CIJSRK,  book'in^-klgrk,  n.  the 
clerk  or  official  who  supphes  passengers- 
with  tickets  at  a  booking-office. 

BOOKISH,  book'ish,  adj.  fond  of  books,  ac- 
quainted only  with  books. — n.  Book'ibh- 

NB8S. 

BOOK-KEEPING,  book'-kfip'ing,  n.  the 
art  of  keeping  accounts  in  a  regular  and) 
systematic  manner. 

BOOK-LEARNING,book'-lem'ing,  n.leam- 
ing  got  from  books,  as  opposed  to  practi- 
ecu  knowledge 

BOOKPLATE,  book'pl&t,  n.  a  label  usually 
pasted  inside  the  cover  of  a  book,  beajing" 
the  owner's  name,crest,or  pecidiar  device. 

BOOK-POST,  book'-pOst,  n.  the  depart- 
ment in  the  Post-office  for  the  transmis- 
sionof  books. 

BOOKWORM,  book'wurm,  n.  a  worm  or 
mite  that  eats  holes  in  books:  a  hard^ 
reader :  one  who  reads  without  discrimi- 
nation  or  profit. 

BOOKWRIGHT,  book'rit,  n.  a  writer  of 
books :  an  author :  a  term  of  slight  con- 
tempt.   Kingsley. 

BOOM,  bOdm,  n.  a  pole  by  which  a  saQ  is 
stretched :  a  chain  or  bar  stretched  across- 
a  harbor.    [Dut.  boom,  a  beam,  a  tree.] 

BOOM,  bdom,  v.t.  to  make  a  hollow  sound 
or  roar. — n.  a  hollow  roar,  as  of  the  sea, 
the  cry  of  the  bittern,  etc.  [From  a  Low 
Ger.  root  found  in  A.S.  hyme,  a  trumpet, 
Dut.  bommen,  to  drum;  like  Bomb,  of 
imitative  origin.] 

BOOMERANG^55m'e-rang,n.  a  hard-wood 
missile  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia, 
shaped  like  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
so  made  that  when  thrown  to  a  distance 
it  returns  towards  the  thrower.  (Aus- 
tralian.) Applied  also  to  anv  scheme^ 
or  plan  which  turns  against  its  author. 
(Amer.) 

BOON,  b05n,  n.  a  petition  :  a  gift  or  favor, 
rice,  b&n,  a  prayer;  A.S.  ben.] 

BOON,  bdOn,  a^j.  (as  in  boon  companion) 
gay,  merry  or  kind.    [Fr.  bon — ^L.  bonuSf 


BOOR,  l>55r,  n.  a  coarse  or  awkward  per* 
son.  rDut.  boer  {Qer.  bauer),  a  tiller  of 
the  sou— Dut.  bouwen ;  cog.  with  Qer. 
bauen,  A.S.  huan,  to  till.] 

BOORISH,  bOOr^ish,  adj.  like  a  boor :  awk- 
ward or  rude. — aav.  Boob'ibhly. — n. 
Boob'ishnbss. 

BOOST,  bdOst,  v.t.  to  lift  or  push  one  up  a 
tree  or  over  a  fence.    (Amer.) 

BOOT,  bdot,  n.  a  covering  for  the  foot  and^ 
lower  part  of  the  leg  generally  made  of 
leather :  an  old  instrument  of  torture  for* 
the  legs  :  a  box  or  receptacle  in  a  coach ; 
n.pl.  the  servant  in  a  hotel  that  cleans- 
the  boots. — v.t.  to  put  on  boots.  |Tr. 
botte,  a  butt,  or  a  boot,  from  O.G^.  bulenf 
a  cask.    See  Bottle,  Butt.] 

BOOT,  b55t,  v.t.  to  profit  or  advantage. — 
n.  advantages  profit.— To  Boor,  in  addi- 
tion. [A.S,  hot,  compensation,  amends, 
whence -be^an,  to  amend,  to  make  Bet 

TER.] 

BOOTEE,  bd5-te\  n.  a  boot  without  a  top, 
or  a  shoe  made  hke  a  boot  without  a  leg.. 
(Amer.) 

BCjOTH,  bddth,  n.  a  Tiut  or  tem^rary  erec* 
tion  formed  of  slight  materials.  [Ice* 
buih ;  Ger.  bude ;  also  Slav,  and  CJelt., 
as  Gkbel.  both,  hut.1 

BOOTJACK,  b05t'jak,  n.  an  instrument  for 
taking  off  boots.*    [Boor  and  Jaoc] 

BOOTl£SS,  booties,  adfj.  without  boot  or- 
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profit:  uBele8s.--ac2v.    Boot'i^esbly.' 

B00T'LBS6NBB8. 

BOOT-STOCKING,  bot'stok-ing,  n.  a  larj 
stocking  which  oorers  the  leg  bke  a 
boot.    '*  His  bootstockinas  coming 
above  the  knees." — SotUhey, 

BOOTY,  bodt'i,  n.  spoil  taken  in  war  or  by 
force :  plunder.  [Ice.  byti^  share — hyta, 
to  divide.! 

BO-  PEEf*,  bo-pep%  n.  a  gaoaae  among  chil- 
dren in  whim  OMke  peeps  frcHn  behind 
BomiMung  and  cries  "Bo.'* 

BORACEG,  bd-ras'ik,  oc^'.  of  or  relatiii^  to 
borax. — ^BoRAdo  Acn>,  an  acid  obtamed 
foy  dissoMng  borax,  and  also  found  native 
in  mineral  springs  in  Italy. 

BORAX,  bo'raks,  n.  a  minfaral  salt  used  for 
soldering  and  also  in  medicine.  [Fr. — ^Ar. 
hOrmA 

BORDER,  bord'er,  n.  the  edgreor  margin  of 
anythicng :  the  march  or  boundary  of  a 
oouniry :  afloweivbed  in  a  garden. — v,i. 
to  improaoh:  to  be  adiaooit. — v.t.  to  make 
or  adorn  with  a  border :  to  bound.  [Fr. 
bordf  bordure ;  from  root  of  Boakd.] 

BORDERER,  bord'er-er,  n.  one  who  dwells 
on  the  border  of  a  country. 

BORE,  bor,  iLt  to  pierce  so  as  to  form  a 
hole :  to  weary  or  annor. — n.  a  hole  made 
by  boring :  the  size  of  tne  caeviiy^  of  SLgan: 
a  peoEBon  or  thistg  that  weanes.  [A.S. 
horian^  to  bore,  from  bor,  a  borer ;  Ger. 
bohren ;  aUied  to  L.  foro^  to  bore,  Gr. 
pharjftnXf  the  gullet.] 

BORE,  bdr,  did  bear,  pa.t  of  Bbah. 

BORE,  bdr,  n.  a  tidal  flood  which  rushes 
with  great  force  into  the  months  of  cer- 
tain rivers.  [Ice.  bdray  a  wa»ve  or  swell, 
from  root  of  to  Bear  or  lilt.] 

BOREAL,  bd're-al,  og^/.  pertaining  to  the 
nocrth  or  the  north  wind. 

BOREAS,  bo're-as,  n.  the  nrarth  wind.  [L. 
and  Gr.] 

BORN,  bawm,|>a.|3.  oi  Bear,  to  bring  forth. 

— ^NOT  BORN  m  THB  WOODS  TO  BE  fiCABXD 

BY  AN  OWL,  too  much  used  to  danger  to 
be  easily  frightened.    (Amer.) 

BORNE,  born,  pcup.  of  Bear,  to  cany. 

BOROGLYGERIDE,  bd-ro-gli'se-iid,  n.  an 
antiseptic  compound  introduced  by  Prof. 
Baiff ,  consdsting  of  92  -pejcts  of  glycerine 
to  62  parts  of  boracic  acid,  to  which  is 
added,  when  used  to  preserve  meat, 
oysters,  milk,  ^;gs,etc.,  about  fifty  times 
its  weight  in  water. 

BOROUGH,  bur'5,n.  a  town  with  a  corpora- 
tion :  a  town  that  sends  represesitatives 
to  parliament.  Applied  also  to  certain 
towns  in  Pennsylvania.  [A.S.  burgy  burh, 
a  dty,  from  bedrgon,  Ger.  bergen,  to  pro- 
tect.! 

BOROtJGHMONGER,  bur'6-mnng'er,n.  one 
who  bnjm  or  sells  the  patronage  of  bor- 
oughs in  Great  Britain. 

BORROW,  bor'5,  v*t  to  obtain  on  loan  or 
trust :  to  adopt  f rcrni  a  foreign  source. — 
n.BoRR'owER.  [A.&.borgian — borg,  borhy 
a  pledge,  security;  akin  to  Borough,  from 
the  notion  of  security.] 

BOSCAGE,  bosk'aj,  n.  thickfoliage  :  wood- 
land. [Ft.  boscage,  boccige — ^LowL.  &oecu« 
(hence  Fr.  bois),  conn,  with  Ger.  buach, 
£.  btw^l 

BOBH,  bosh,  fi.  used  also  as  int.,  nonsense, 
foolish  talk  or  opinions.  [Turk,  bosh, 
worthless,  frequent  in  Moner'e  popular 
novel  ^jyesftg  (1884).] 

fiOBKY,  bo8k'i,ac^.woodv  or  bushy:  shady. 

BOSOM,  booz'inn,  n.  the  Breast  of  a  human 
being,or  the  part  of  the  dress  which  covers 
it :  {fig*)  the  seat  of  the  pajBsionB  and  feel- 
ings :  tne  heart :  embrace,  inclosupe,  as 
within  the  arms :  any  oloae  or  secret  re- 
ceptacle.— adj.  (in  composition)  confiden- 
ti4u:  itttiniate.— v.t.  to  inclose  in  the 
boaom.    [A.fl.  boam,  Gter.  Imasn.] 

BOSS,  boB,  ft.  a  knob  or  stud :  a  raised  or- 


I  nameat.— «.£.  to  ornament  with  bosses. 
[Fr.  bosse.  It.  bozza,  a  swelling,  from  O. 
Ger.  b&sen,  to  beat.1 

BOSS,  bos,  n.  a  master,  an  emplojper  of 
labor,  a  politiciaa  who  holds  control  of 
laree  pam>nage  and  uses  his  influence  for 
selfish  and  partisan  purposes.  Also  a 
name  for  the  buffalo  among  Western 
huntsmen.    (Amer.) 

BOSSY,  bosl,  odj.  having  bosses. 

BOTANIZE,  bot'an-!z,  v.u  to  seek  for  aad 
ooilectplaiLis  for  stnidy. 

BOTANIST,  bot'an-ist,  n.  one  skilled  in 
botany. 

BOTANY,  bot'a-ni,  n.  the  science  of  plants. 

--Od^/.BOTAH'IC.— a(2l7.BOTAN'iaAliLY.  [Gr. 

botaniy  herb,  plant— bosXrd,  to  feed,  L. 
vesdor,  I  feed  myself;  perh.  cog.  with 
AJ&.  vjoedJ] 

BOTCH,  booh,  n.,  a  tti«Sinoon  the  skin :  a 
clumsy  patch :  ill-finished  work. — v.t.  to 
patch  or  mend  clumsily :  to  put  together 
unsuitably  or  unakillfully.  [From  root  of 
BossJ^ 

BOTCHER,  boch'er,  n.  one  who  botches. 

BOTOHY,  boch'i,  adg.  marked  with  or  lull 
of  botches. 

BOni,  both,  a€b\  and  pron.,  the  two :  the 
one  and  the  other.^*cof^'.  as  well :  on  the 
one  side.  [Ice.  bathi,  Ger.  beide;  A.S. 
6d ;  cf .  L.  am-bo,  Gr.  am-gokC,  Bans,  ubha^ 
orig.  ambha.'] 

BOTHER,  bo^/t^er,  vJ.  to  i)erplex  or  tease. 
rPerh.  £rom  Ir.  bwMhirt,  trouble.] 

BCJTTLE,  boil,  n.  a  bundie  of  hay.  TDim. 
of  Fr.  bo^e,  a  bundle,  from  root  of  Boss.] 

BOTTLE,bot'l,<».a  hollow  vessel  for  holding 
hauids :  the  contents  of  such  a  vessel. — 
v.t.  to  inclose  in  bottles.  [Fr.  botUeille, 
dim.  of  boMe,  a  vessel  for  hquids.  From 
root  of  Boot,  Butt.] 

BOTTLE-BELLIED,  botl^ndrlid,  adfj.  hav- 
ing a  bdly  shaped  like  a  bottle :  having 
a  swelling  out  prominent  belly.  **  Some 
cfaf^ric,  bottli^xUied,  old  epider." — W, 
Irving. 

BOTTLED,  bot'ld,p.adj.inclosedin bottles: 
shaped  or  protuberant  like  a  bottle. 

BOTTLER,  botler,  n.  one  who  bottles :  spe- 
cifically, one  whose  occupation  it  is  to  put 
liquors,  as  wine,  spirits,  ale,  etc,  into 
bottles,  and  sell  the  bottled  liquor. 

BOTTOM,  bot'um,  n.  the  lowest  part  of  any- 
thing :  that  on  which  anything  rests  or 
is  founded :  low  land,  as  in  a  vuley :  the 
keel  of  a  ship,  hence  the  vessel  itself. — 
v,t  to  found  or  rest  upon. — cui^.  BOTT'OM* 
uses.  rA.S.  botm ;  Ger.  boaen  ;  conn, 
with  L.  /tmdfca,  bottom,  Gael.bon(2,  boion, 
the  sole.] 

BOTTOMRY,  bot'um-ri,  n.  a  contract  by 
which  money  is  borrowed  on  the  security 
of  a  ship  or  bottom.  [From  BOTipM,  a 
ship.] 

BOUDOIR,  b55d'war,  n.  a  lady's  private 
room.  [Fr. — boiuder,  to  pout,  to  foe 
sulkyj 

BOUGH,  bow,  n.  a  branch  of  a  tree.  [A.S. 
bog,  boh,  an  arm,  the  shoulder  (Ger.  btig, 
the  shoulder,  the  bow  of  a  sbip)— A.S. 
bugan,  to  bend.] 

BOUGH,  bow,  v.f.  to  cover  over  or  shade 
with  bougfaa. 

A  mossy  track,  all  OTer  houghed 
For  half  a  mile  or  more.^^Ooieridge. 

BOUGHT,  bawt,  pcLt  and  pa.p.  of  Buy. 

BOULDER,  b^d'er,».a  large  stone  rounded 
by  the  action  of  water :  (geol.)  a  mass 
of  rock  transported  by  natural  agendes 
from  its  native  bed. — odt.  containing 
boulders.  [Ace.  to  Wedgwood,  from 
Swed.  buUra,  Dan.  buldre,  to  roar  like 
thunder,  as  large  pebbles  do.] 

BOULEVARD,  b56re-v&r,  n.  a  promenade 
formed  by  leveling  the  old  fortificatiotta 
ot  a  town.  [Fr.— Ger.  boUwerk.  SeeBuir 

] 


BOUIiEYEBfilBMENT,  bdl-v«rfr«san,  n.  the 
act  of  overthrowing  (mt  overtuming :  the 
state  of  being  overthrown  or  o^vtertumed: 
overthrow:  overturn:  subversion:  henoe, 
generally,  coBvulsion  or  confusian.  [Fr.] 

BOUNCE,  bowns,  v.i.  to  jump  or  spring 
suddenly :  to  boaat,  to  exaggerate. — ik 
a  heavy,  sudden  blow:  a  leap  or  spring : 
a  boast :  a  bold  Me.  [Dut.  bonsen,  to  striln, 
from  bons,  a  blow,  from  the  sound.] 

BOUNCEIR,  bowns'er,  tu  one  who  bounces: 
something  big :  a  bully :  a  liar. 

BOUND,  bownd,  pa^t  and  pa.p,  of  Bcmd. 

BOUND,  bownd,  n.  a  limit  or  ooundary. — 
v,t.  to  set  bcHinds  to :  to  limit,  restrain, 
orsuiTound.  [O.Fr.b^nne— LowL.  bodtiia 
— ^Bvet.  bonn,  a  boundary.] 

BOUND,  bownd,  v.i.  to  spring  or  leap.— -<n. 
a  Muring  or  leap.  [IV.  oonair,  to  spring, 
in  O.  Fr.  to  rebound— L.  bom&ttore.  See 
Boom,  the  sound.] 

BOUND,  bownd,  a!^,  ready  to  go.  [Ice. 
buinn,  ptLp.  of  bua,  to  |nrepare.T 

BOUNDARY,  bownd'a-ri,  n.  a  visiole  bound 
or  limit:  border:  teiminalilon. 

BOUNDEN,  bownd'n,  a^j.,  binding:  re- 
qqjred :  obMgatory.    [From  BmD.T 

BOUNDLESS,  bovmdaea,  adj.  having  no 
bound  or  limit:  vast.— ^«.  Boukd'le88- 

NBS8. 

BOUNTEOUS,  bown'te-ns  tir  bowntyua, 
BOUNTIFUL,  bown'ti-fool,  a^'.  liberalin 
nvine:  generous. — adv8.  Boxjkvboxjbly, 

BOUITTIFULLT. — 718.        BOUK'TBOUBMISS, 

BouM''iitfULNE8S.    [From  BouKnr.] 

BOUNTY,  bown'ti,  n.  libendiiy  in  bestow- 
ing sifts  :  the  gi£t  bestowed :  money  of- 
fered as  an  inducement  to  enter  the  army, 
or  as  a  premium  to  encourage  any  branch 
of  industry.  [Fr.  bont4,  goodnesa— L. 
bo7wtas—4x)nu8,  good.] 

BOUQUET,  bd6lEa,  n.  a  bunch  of  flowers : 
a  nosegay.  [Fr. ---boague^,  dim.  of  boi$,  a 
wood— It.  Itotco.    See  BoaoAOB,  Bdbh.] 

BOURBON,  burlmn,  n.  anv  old  fashioned 
party  which  acts  unmindful  of  paiTt  ex- 
perienoe.    (Amer.) 

BOURG,  burg,  n.  saute  as  Buiias,BoBOueH. 

BOURGEOIS,  bur-iois',  n.  a  kind  est  print- 
ing type,  lar^r  than  brevier  and  sma^r 
than  tongpnmer.  [Fr. — ^perh.  from  the 
name  of  the  typefounder.] 

BOURGEOISIE,  bdorzh-waw'ae/n.the  mid- 
dle class  of  citiaens,  esp.  traders.  (Trom 
Fr.   bourgeoia,  a   citizen,   from  root  of 

BOROUOH.] 

BOURGEON,  bur'jun,  v.  i.  to  put  forth 
sprouts  or  buds  :  to  grow.  \¥r,lbowrgeon. 
a  bud,  shoot] 

BOURN,  BOURNE,  b&m  or  bdorn,  n.  a 
boundary,  or  a  limit.  [Fr.  jome,  a  limit. 
See  Bound.] 

BOURN,  BOURNE,  bOrn  or  b66tn,  n.  a 
little  stream.  [iLs.  buma,  a  atreeoi ; 
Scot,  bum,  a  brook;  Goth,  bmnna,  a 
spring.]  \ 

BOURSE,  boors,  n.  an  exchaj^fe  where 
merchants  meet  for  business.  [Fr.  bovnrae. 
See  PuBSB.] 

BOUSE,  bo5z,  v.L  to  drink  deeply.  [Dut. 
buysen,  to  drink  deep^ — buie,  a  tube  or 
flask ;  allied  to  Box.] 

BOUT,  bowt,  n.  a  turn,  trial,  or  round  :  an 
attempt.  [Doublet  of  Bight  ;  from  root 
of  Bow,  to  hand.] 

BOVINE,  bd'vin,  ciaj.  pertaining  to  cattle. 
[L.  bos,  bovis.  Or.  boua,  an  ox  or  cow.] 

BOW,  bow,  v.t,  to  bend  or  incline  towards: 
to  subdue. — v.i.  to  bend  the  body  in  salut- 
ing a  person :  the  ourving  forepart  of  a 
ship.  [A.S.  bugan,  to  bend ;  akin  to  L. 
ffWio,  to  flee,  to  yield.] 

BOW,  bo,  n.  a  bent  piece  of  wood  for  irtioot- 
ing  arrows :  anything  of  a  bent  or  curved 
shape,  as  the  rainbow :  the  ioatrument 
by  which  the  strings  of  a  violin  are 
Bounded.    [A.S.  boga.] 
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fiOWSaE^,  bofv/elx,  n.id.  the  interior  parts 
of  the  body,  the  entrails :  the  interior 
part  of  aaytfajmg- :  (fig^)  the  heart,  pity, 
tendcomess.  [Fr.  houaUj  O.  Fr.  boet-^L. 
botMt9,  a  sausage,  siko,  an  intestine.] 

BOWEfi,  boVer,  n.  an  anchor  at  the  bow 
or  forepart  of  a  ship.    [From  Bow.] 

BOWER,  bowser,  n.  a  shady  inolosure  or 
recess  in  a  garden,  an  arbor.  rA.S.  bur, 
a  chamber ;  Soot,  byre— root  A«S.  MUin, 
todwell.J 

BOWERY,  iK>Ver4,a4f*containin^  bowers: 
shady. — n.  the  name  of  a  bnsy,  crowded 
street  in  New  York  City. 

B0WB&-B3fIFE,  b5'i-nif ,  n.  a  ds^ger-knife 
worn  in  the  Southern  States  oi  America, 
so  named  from  its  iBventor,Ck>lonelBoti^. 

BOWL,  b9l.  It.  a  wooden  ball  used  for  roll- 
ing along  <te  ground. — «).^aiidt.  toplay 
at  Dowls :  to  roll  along  like  a  bowl :  to 
throw  a  ball,  as  in  cricket.  [Fr.  ftou2e — 
L.  bulla.    See  Boxl,  v.] 

BOWL,  b9l,  n.  a  round  drinkinjg-cup :  the 
round  hollow  part  of  anything.  [A.S. 
boUa,    See  Bolb.] 

BOWLDER,  bQld'er,  n.  same  as  Bouldkr. 

BOWLINE,  b5liB,  n.  (lit.)  the  line  of  the 
bow  or  bend :  a  rope  to  keep  a  sail  dose 
to  the  wind. 

B0WLINGM>iEBEN,b5l'inMren,n.agreen 
orgTaBBV plat  kept  smooth  for  bowling. 

BOWmAN,  Do'man,  n.  an  archer. 

BOWSHOT,b5'3hot,n.thedistance  to  which 
an  arrow  oan  be  shot  from  a  bow. 

BOWSPRIT,  WV'sprit,  n.  a  boom  or  spar 
projecting  from  the  bow  of  a  ship.  [Bow 
and  Sprit.] 

BOWSTRING,  bo'string,  n.  a  string  with 
which  the  Turks  strangled  offenders. 

BOW-WINDOW,  b6'-wind'6,  n.  a  beat  or 
semi-circular  window. 

BOX,  boks,  n.  a  tree  remarkable  for  the 
hardness  and  smooUiness  of  its  wood :  a 
case  or  receptable  for  holding  anything  : 
the  contents  of  a  box :  a  small  house  or 
lodge  :  a  private  seat  in  a  theatre  :  the 
driver's  seat  on  a  carriage.— -To  be  in  a 
BOX,  to  be  in  dificulty,  or  in  a  compro- 
mising position.  (Amer.)  The  phrase  to 
BE  m  TBK  WRONG  BOX  has,  it  seems,  a  re- 
spectalrie  antiquity.  "If  you  will  hear 
how  St.  Av^nstine  exxK^undeth  that  place, 
you  shall  pero^ ve  that  you  are  in  a  wrong 
ioa?."— iZtcOey  (1554).  "  I  perceive  that 
you  and  I  are  in  a  wrong  box.**-^J,  Udall 
(ISSS). — v,t.  to  put  into  or  .furnish  with 
boxes.  [A.S.  bo»— L.  buxus,  Or.  pyxos, 
the  tree,  pyaris,  a  box.] 

BOX,  boks,7i..  a  blow  on  the  head  or  ear  with 
the  hand.-— 4?.t.  to  strike  with  the  hand  or 
fist.— ^.i.  to  flgixt  with  the  fists.  [Dan. 
beak,  a  sounding  blow ;  cf .  Ger.  pocken, 
to  strike.] 

BOXEN,  boks'n,  adg\  made  of  or  like  box- 
wood 

BOXD^DAT,  boks'ing-da,  n.  in  England, 
the  day  after  Christmas  when  boxes  or 
presents  are  given. 

BOXWOOD,  boks' wood,n.  wood  of  the  box- 
tree. 

BOY,  boy,  n.  aniale  child  :  alad.— n.  Boy'- 
HOOD. — adj\  BoY^H. — adv.  Boy'ibhly.— 
n.  BoT'iSBNSse.  [Fris.  boi,  Dut.  boef,  Ger. 
bube,  lj,pupwf.] 

BOYCOTT,  boy'kot,  v.f .to  combine  in  refus- 
ing to  work  to,  to  buy  or  sell  with,  or  in 
feneral  to  give  assistance  to,  or  have 
ealings  -witn,  on  account  of  difference  of 
opinion  or  the  like  in  social  and  xK)litical 
matters :  a  word  introduced  under  the 
auspk^es  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland 
in  1880.  [From  Captain  BopooU,  who 
was  so  treated  by  his  neighbors  in  Ireland 
in  1881.1 

BRA.CB,  brfe,  n.  anythii^  that  draws  to- 
gether and  lidds  tightly:  a  bandage  :  a 
pair  or  couple  :  in  printing,  a  mark  con- 


nectiBg  two  or  more  words  or  lines  (  } ) : 
—pi.  straps  for  supporting  the  trousers  : 
ropes  for  turning  the  yards  of  a  ship.— 
v.L  to  tighten  or  strengthen.  [O.  Fr. 
brace,  Fr.  bras,  tiie  arm,  power— rL.  brc^ 
oMum,  Otr.  braehdbn,  the  arm,  as  holding 
together.] 

BEACELET,  hrSjslet,  n,  an  ornament  for 
the  wrist.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  brae  See 
BmlaxmA 

BRA.GH,  Dvak,  braoh,n.a  dog  for  the  chase. 
[O.  Fr.  briiche,  from  O.  Q^.  bracco.] 

BkACHTATj,  brak'i-al,  ady.  belonging  to 
the  arm.    [See  Bkagb.] 

BBAOINQ-,  brfts'ing,  acl^\  giving  strength 
or  tone.    [From  Brace.] 

BBAGKBN,  brak'en,  n.  fern.    [Bee  Braxb.] 

BRACKET,  brak'et,  n.  a  support  for  some- 
thing fastened  to  a  wall  i-^L  in  printing, 
the  maite  [  1  used  to  indcMe  one  or  more 
words. — e4.  to  support  by  brackets  :  to 
inclose  by  brackets.  [Dim.  formed  from 
Bbaok.1 

BRACKISH,  brak'ish,  adj.  saltish :  applied 
to  water  mused  with  salt  or  with  sea- 
water. — n.  Bbaok^hmbbb.  [Dut.  braJc, 
refuse  ;  conn,  with  Wbbck.] 

BRACT,  brakt,  n.  an  irregularly  developed 
leaf  at  the  base  of  the  flower^taik.— ^xcf/. 
Brac'tbal.  [L.  bradea,  a  thin  plate  of 
metal,  gold4eiai.] 

BRADAWL,  brad'awl,  n.  an  awl  to  pierce 
holes.  [For  inserting  brads,  long,  thin 
nails.] 

BRAG,  Drag,v.t.  to  boast  or  bluster  :—pr.p. 
bragg^ing ;  pa.p.  braced. — ^  a  boast  or 
boasting :  tke  thing  boasted  of :  a  game 
at  cards.  [Prob.  from  a  root  brag,  found 
in  all  the  Celtic  languages.    See  Brave.] 

BRAGGADOCIO,  brag^«i-d5'shi-o,  n.  a 
braggart  or  boaster:  empty  boasting. 
[From  Braggadochio,^  boastful  character 
m  Spenser's  Fa%ry  Queen.] 

BRAGFGART,  brag'art,  oc^'.  boastful.-^,  a 
vain  boaster.  [O.Fr.  bragard,  vain,  brag- 
_gifig,  from  root  of  Brao.1 

BRAHMAN,  br&'man,  BRAHMIN,  brft'min, 
n.  a  x>er8on  of  the  highest  or  priestly  caste 
among  the  Hindus.— <ic^.  Brahmam'io, 
-AL,  BbahxinIo,  -al.  [From  Brahma,  the 
Hindu  Deity.] 

BRAHMANIBM,  br&'man-izm,  BRAHMIN- 
ISM,  br&'min-i2m,  n.  one  or  the  religions 
of  India,  the  worship  of  Brahma. 

BRAID,  brad,  v.i.,  to  plait  or  entwine.— -n. 
oord,  or  other  texture  made  by  plaiting. 
[A.S.  bredan,  bregdan;  Ice.  bregda,  to 
weave.] 

BRAIN,  bran,  n.  the  mass  of  nervous  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  skull :  the  seat  of 
the  intellect  and  of  sensation :  the  in- 
tcdleot.-^.^.  to  dash  ont  the  brains  of. 
jrA.S.  brcBoen ;  Dut.  brein.] 

BkAINLESS,  branles,  ac^.  without  brains 
or  understanding :  silly. 

BR AIN-SICKNBSS,  brftn'-sik'nes,  n.  disor- 
der of  t^  brain :  giddiness :  indiscretion. 

BRAKE,  brftk,  obs.  pa.t.  of  Brbak. 

BRAKE,  brflk,  n.  a  fern :  a  place  over- 
sown with  ferns  or  briers :  a  thicket. 
[Low  Qer.  brake,  brushwood ;  Ger.  brack, 
fallow.] 

BRAKE,  brS,k,  n.  an  instrument  to  break 
flax  or  hemp:  a  carriage  for  breaking- 
in  horses :  a  Dit  for  horses :  a  contrivance 
for  retarding  the  motion  of  a  wheel. 
fFrom  root  of  Break.] 

BRAKY,  brftk'i,  ac^'.  fullof  brakes :  thorny : 
roiigh. 

BRAMBLE,  bram'bl,  n.  a  wild  priokty'plant 
bearing  black  berries  :  any  roujrii  pricklv 
shrub.— <K^.  Brajc'blt.  [A.B.  bremd,; 
Dut.  braam,  Ger.  brom.] 

BRAN,  bran,  n.,  the  refuse  of  grain :  the 
inner  husks  of  com  sifted  from  the  flour. 
[Fr.  bran,  bran— Celt,  bran,  bran,  re- 
nise.] 


BRANCH,  bransh,  n.  a  shoot  or  am4ihe 
hmb  of  a  tred :  anytiunjg  like  a  branch  : 
any  offshoot  or  subdivision. — vJ.  to  di- 
vide into  branches. — v.i.  to  spread  out  as 
a  brancdi.— o£(;s.  Bra3K)H^lbss,  Branoh'y. 
fFr.  bravche — ^Bret.  branc,  an  arm ;  Low 
L.  branca,  L.  brachium.    See  BrajCB.] 

BRANCHLS:,  braogk'i-e,  n.pL,  giOs.^iOi, 
Brancihal,  brangk'i-al.    [L.] 

BRANCSUST,  branshlet,  n.  alittlebraneh. 

BRAND,  brand,  n.  a  piece  of  wood  burning 
or  partly  burned :  a  mark  burned  into 
anything  with  a  hot  iron :  a  sword,  so 
called  from  its  giitter:  a  mark  of  in- 
famy.— v.t.  to  bum  or  mark  with  a  hot 
iron :  to  fix  a  mark  of  infamy  upon. 
J[Al.S.,  from  root  of  Bnsar.] 

BRANDISH,  brand'ish,  vX  to  wskve  or 
flourish  as  a  bramd  or  weapon. — n,  a  wav- 
ing or  flourish.  [IV.  branAir,  from  n>ot 
of  Bramd.I 

BRAND-NEW,  brand'^nO,  adj.  quite  new 
(as  if  newly  from  tiie  fire). 

BRANDT,  brand'i,  n.  an  ardent  spirit  dis- 
tilled frcHn  wine.  [Formerly  brandwine 
— ^Dut.  br^ncleun/n—^onden,  to  butn,  to 
distil,  and  tpt/n,  wine ;   cf .  Ger.  brant- 

K^n.1 [NEW. 

BRAN-NEW,  bran'nfl,  adj.  Corr.  of  Brand- 

BRASIER,  bra'zher,  n.  a  pan  for  hokling 
burning  coals.  [iV.,  from  the  root  of 
Brass.] 

BRASS,  iyras,  n.  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc  :  {fig.)  impudenoe  i—pl.  monumental 
plates  of  brass  inlaid  on  slabs  of  stone 
m  the  xMkvements  of  ancient  churches  : 
also  the  brass  musical  instruments  in  a 
band  or  orchestra.  In  its  colloquial  and 
slang  senses  the  use  of  the  word  is  by  no 
means  modem ;  namely :  1,  money.  **  We 
should  soom  each  bribmg  vaiiet^s  brass.** 
— Bv.  HaU.  2,  impudence:  shameless- 
ness.  "She  in  her  defence  made  him 
appear  such  a  rogue  that  the  chief  jus- 
tice wondered  he  had  the  brass  to  appear 
in  a  court  of  justice.'* — Boger  North. 
\A.&.  braes;  Ice.  bras,  solder;  from 
brasa  to  harden  by  fire,  Swed.  brasa, 
fire.] 

BRASS-BAND,  bras'-band,  n.  a  band  or 
oompany  of  musicians  who  perform  on 
brass  instruments. 

BRASSY,  bras'i,  ady.  of  or  Hke  brass :  im- 
pudent. 

BRAT,  brat,  n.  a  contemptuous  name  for  a 
child.  J[A.S.  bratt,  W.,  Ghael.  brat,  a  rag  ; 
prov.  E.  brat,  a  child's  pinafore.] 

BRAVADO,  brav-a'do,  n.  a  display  of 
bravery :  a  boastful  threat :— ^2.  Brava'- 
BOES.  [Sp.  bravado,  from  root  of  Brave.] 

BRAVE,  brav,  adj.  daring,  coura^ieous : 
noble. — v.t.  to  meet  boldly :  to  defy. — n. 
abuUy:  an  Indian  warrior. — adv.  Brave'- 
LY.  [Fr.  brave ;  It.  and  Sp.  6ra«o ;  from 
Celt.,  as  in  Bret,  braga,  to  strut  about, 
Gael,  breagh,  fine.    Sm  Brao.] 

BRAVERY,  braVer-i,  n.  courage :  heroism : 
finery. 

BRAVO,  brftVo,  n.  a  daring  villain  :  a  hhred 
assassin  i-^l.  Bravobs,  oraVoz.   [It.  and 

BRAVO,  br&v'o,  int.  well  done  :  excellent. 

BRAVURA,  brav-56r'a,  n.  (fau9.)  a  term 

applied  to  songs  that  require  great  spirit 

in  execution.     [It.] 
BRAWL,  brawl,  n.  a  noisy  quarrel.— -t?.t.  to 

ouarrel  noisily:  to  murmur  or  gux^le. 

tW.  bragal,  to  vociferate,  which,  ace.  to 

Skeat,  is  a  freq.  of  Brao.] 
BRAWN,  brawn,  n.  muscle:  thick  flesh, 

esp.  boar's  flesh :  muscular  strength.  TO. 

FV.  braon,  from  O.  Ger.  brato,  flesh  (for 

roaBting)--0.  Ger.  prat€m  (Qer.  bralUn), 

to  roast.] 
BRAWNY,  brawn'i,  ad^.  fleshy :  musoofatr : 

strong. 
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BRAT,  br&,  v,t,  to  break,  pound,  or  grind 
small.  [O.  Fr.  breier  (Fr.  broyer) ;  from 
root  of  Bbbak.] 

BRAY,  br&,  n.  the  cr^  of  the  ass  :  any  harsh 

EMng  sound. — v.i.  to  cry  like  an  ass. 
braire.  Low  L.  brcLgire,  from  root  of 
a.  Brawl,] 

BRAZE,  brS2,  v.r.  to  cover  or  solder  with 
brass. 

BRAZEN,  bra'zn,  ady,  of  or  belonging  to 
brass  :  impudent. — v.t,  to  confront  with 
impudence. 

BRAZIER,  bra'zher,  n.  see  Brasieb. 

BREACH,  brgch,  n.  a  breaJe  or  opening, 
as  in  the  walls  of  a  fortress :  a  breaking 
of  law,  etc. :  a  quarrel. — v.t,  to  make  a 
breach  or  opening.  [A.S.  brioe,  Fr.  brichef 
from  root  of  Break.] 

BREAD,  bred,  n.  food  made  of  flour  or 
meal  baked :  food :  hvelihood.  Bread- 
STUFF,  in  the  United  States,  denotes  all 
the  cereals  which  can  be  converted  into 
bread.  [A.S.  bread,  from  breotan,  to 
break ;  or  from  breotoan,  to  brew.] 

BREAD  -  BASKET,  bred'-bas-ket,  n.  1,  a 
papier  mfiche  or  metal  tray  used  for 
noiding  bread  at  table:  2,  the  stomach. 
(SlangT)  * 'Another  came  up  to  second 
bim,  out  I  let  drive  at  the  mark,  made 
the  soup-maigre  rumble  in  his  breadrbaS' 
ket,  and  laid  nim  rorawling." — Foote. 

BREAD-FRUIT-TREE,  breif-froOt-tre',  n. 
a  tree  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  produc- 
ing a  fruit,  which  when  roasted  K>rms  a 
gwyd  substitute  for  bread. 

BREADTH,  bredth,  n.  extent  from  side  to 
side:  width.  [M.E.  brede,  A.S.  brcMltu 
See  BroadJ^ 

BREADWINNER,  bred'win'er,  n.  one  who 
works  for  the  support  of  himself  or  of 
himself  and  a  family :  a  member  of  that 
section  of  the  community  whose  earnings 
support  both  themselves  and  the  women 
and  children. 

BREAK,  brak,v.^.to  part  by  force :  to  shat- 
ter :  to  crusdi :  to  tame :  to  violate :  to 
check  by  intercepting,  as  a  fall :  to  inter- 
rupt, as  silence  :  to  make  bankrupt :  to 
divulge. — v.u  to  part  in  two :  to  burst 
forth :  to  open  or  appear,  as  the  morning : 
to  become  bankrupt :  to  fall  out,  as  with 
a  friend : — pa.t,  brOke ;  pa.p,  brdk'en. — 
n.  the  state  of  being  broken :  an  opening : 
a  pause  or  interruption:  the  aawn. — 
Break  (X>yER,  to  burst  forth  from  con- 
cealment, as  game. — ^Break  down,  to 
crush,  or  to  come  down  by  breaking :  (fig.) 
to  give  way. — ^Break  ground,  U>  com- 
mence excavation;  (Jig>)  to  begin. — 
Break  the  ice  (J^,),  lo  get  through 
first  difficulties.— BREAK  a  jest,  to  utter 
a  jest  unexpectedly. — ^Break  a  lancb 
(flg,),  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  rival. — 
BimAK  UPON  THE  WHEEL,  to  punish  by 
stretching  a  criminal  on  a  wheel,  and 
breaking  ms  bones.— Break  with,  to  fall 
out,  as  friends.  rA.S.  brecan;  Qoth. 
brdean,  Ger.  brechen;  conn,  with  L. 
Yanao,  Or.  rhSgnOmi;  Gkiel.  bragh,  a 


BREAKAGE,  br&k'&j,  n.  a  breaking :  an  al- 
lowance for  things  broken. 

BREAEIEIR,  br&k'er,  n.  a  wave  broken  on 
rocks  or  the  shore. 

BREAKFAST,  brek'fast,n.a  break  or  break- 
ing of  a  fast :  the  first  meal  of  the  day. 
— v.t.  to  take  breakfast.^^;.^.  to  furnish 

\irith  bpA&kfflAt 

BREAKING-IN,*brfik'ing-in',  n.  the  act  of 

trainingto  labor,  as  of  a  horse. 
BREAKNECK,br&k'nek,ac(;.likely  to  cause 

a  broken  neck. 
BREASIWATER,  brak'waw'ter,n.  a  barrier 

at  the  entrance  of  a  harbor  to  break  the 

force  of  the  waves. 
BREAMf,  brem,  n.  a  fresh-water  fish  of  the 

carp  f amOK :  a  salt-water  fish  somewhat 


like  it.  [Fr.  brime,  for  brewne — O.  Qer, 
brahaema,  Ger.  brasaen.] 

BREAST,  brest,  n.  the  forepart  of  the 
human  body  between  the  neck  and  the 
beUy :  (fig.)  conscience,  disposition,  affec- 
tions.— v.t  to  bear  the  breast  against :  to 
oppose  manfully.  rA.S.  breost ;  Gter. 
lyirmt,  Dut.  bar  at,  pern,  from  the  notion 
of  bursting  forth,  protruding.] 

BREASTPLATE,  brest'pl&t,  n.  a  plate  or 
piece  of  armor  for  the  breast :  in  ^.,  a 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest. 

BREASTWORK,  brest'wurk,  n.  a  defensive 
work  of  earth  or  other  materials  breajst- 
high. 

BREATH,  breth,  n.  the  air  drawn  into  and 
then  expelled  from  the  lungs  :  power  of 
breathing,  life:  the  time  occupied  by 
once  breathing:  a  very  slight  breeze. 
[A.S.  brceth ;  Gfer.  brodem,  steam,  breath; 
perh.  akin  to  L.  frtig^are,  to  smell.] 

BREATHE,  bref^,  v.t.  to  draw  in  and  expel 
breath  or  air  from  the  lun^ :  to  take 
breath,  to  rest  or  pause  :  to  hve. — v.t.  to 
draw  in  and  expel  from  the  lungs,  as  air  : 
to  infuse:  to  give  out  as  breath:  to  utter 
by  the  breath  or  softly  ;  to  keep  in  breath, 
to  exercise 

BREATHING,  hveth'ing,  n.  the  act  of 
breathing :  aspiration,  secret  prayer  : 
resnite. 

BREATnLESS,breth'les,ac^'.out  of  breath : 
dead. — n.  Breath'lessness. 

BREECH,  brSch,  n.  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  behind:  the  hinder  part  of  any- 
thing, especially  of  a  gun. — v.t.  to  put 
into  breeches.  [See  Breeches,  the  gar- 
ment, in  which  sense  it  was  first  used.] 

BREECH-BLOCK,  brech'-blok,  n.  a  mov- 
able piece  at  the  breech  of  a  breech- 
loading  g^n  which  is  withdrawn  for  the 
insertion  of  the  charge  ajid  closed  before 
firing  to  receive  the  impact  of  the  recoil. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

BREECEEES,  brich'ez,  n.pl.  a  garment  worn 
by  men  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
trousers.  [A.S.  brdc,  pi.  brie ;  found  m 
all  Teut.  lanf. ;  also  Fr.oraiea — ^L.  braceoSf 
which  is  said  to  be  from  the  Celt.,  as  in 
Otojel.  briogais,  breeches.] 

BREECH-LOADER,  br6ch*-l6d'er,  n.  a  fire- 
arm loaded  by  introducing  the  charge  at 
the  breech 

BREECH-PIN,  brSch'-pin,  BREECH- 
SCREW,  br6ch'-skrd,  n.  a  pluff  screwed 
into  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel  oi  a  breech- 
loading  firearm  f ormingthe  bottom  of  the 
charge  chamber.    K  Ja.  Knight. 

BREECH-SIGHT,  brgch'-slt,  n.  the  gradu- 
ated si^ht  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  front  fioght, 
serves  to  aim  the  gun  at  an  object.  Js.  H. 
Knight. 

BREED,  bred,  v.t.  to  generate  or  bring 
forth :  to  train  or  bring  up :  to  cause  or 
occaaion. — v.i.  to  be  witn  young :  to  pro- 
duce offspring :  to  be  produced  or  brought 
forth  I'^-pa.t.  and  pa.p.  bred. — n.  tnat 
which  is  Dred,  progeny  or  offsprins^ :  kind 
or  race.  [A.S.  brSdan,  to  cherish,  keep 
warm ;  Ger.  brUten,  to  hatch ;  conn, 
with  Brew.] 

BREEDER,  brl^d'er,  n.  one  who  breeds  or 
brings  up. 

BREEDING,  brSd'ing,  n.  act  of  producing  : 
education  or  manners. 

BREEZE,  brez,  n.  a  gentle  gale ;  a  wind. 
[Fr.  briae,  a  cool  wind  ;  It.  brezza.] 

BkEEZY,  brez'i,  a4j.  fanned  with  or  subject 
to  breezes. 

BRETHREN,  breWren,  plur.  of  Brother. 

BRETON,  brit'un,  a^\  belonging  to  Brit- 
tany  or  Bretagne,  in  France. 

BREvE,  br6v,  n.  (fit.)  a  brief  or  short  note : 
the  longest  note  now  used  in  music,  |0 1. 
pt.  breve — ^L.  brevia,  short.  In  old  churcn 


music  there  were  but  two  notes,  the  long 
and  the  breve  or  short.  Afterwards  the 
long  was  disused,  and  the  breve  became 
the  longest  note.  It  is  now  little  used, 
the  semwreve  being  the  longest  note.] 

BREVET,  brev'et,  n.  a  military  commission 
entitling  an  officer  to  take  rank  above 
that  for  which  he  receives  pay.  [Fr.,  a 
short  document — ^L.  brevia,  short.] 

BREVIARY,  brev'i-ar-i,  n.  book  containing 
the  daily  service  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church.   [Fr.  briviaire — ^L.  brevia,  short. 

BREVIER,  brev-Sr',  n.  a  small  type  be- 
tween bourgeois  and  minion,  ong.  used 
in  printing  oreviariea. 

BREVITY,  breVit-i,  n.,'ahortneaa :  concise- 
ness.   [L.  brevitaa— brevia,  short.] 

BREW,  broo,  v.t,  to  prepare  a  liquor,  as 
from  malt  and  other  materials :  to  con- 
trive or  plot.— 4?.t.  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion of  brewing :  to  be  gathering  or  form- 
ing. [A.S.  breovan;  cf.  Ger.  brauen, 
which,  like  Fr.  brasaer,  is  said  to  be  from 
Low  L.  braxare,  which  is  perh.  from 
Celt,  brag,  malt.] 

BREWER,  brdd'er,  n.  one  who  brews. 

BREWERY,  br66'er-i,  n.  a  place  for  brew- 
ing. 

BREWING,  br56'ing,  n.  the  act  of  making 
liquor  from  malt :  the  quantity  brewed 
at  once. 

BREWIS,  broo'is,  n.  crusts  of  rye  and  In- 
dian meal  bread,  softened  with  milk  and 
eaten  with  molasses.    (Amer.) 

BRIARr-ROOT,  brfer-rot,  n.  the  root  of  the 
white  heath,  a  shrub  often  growing  to  a 
large  size.  The  roots  are  gathered  ex- 
tensivelv  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
Corsica  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into 
the  tobacco-pipes  now  so  much  used  under 
the  name  of  Imar^oot  pipes.  [The  first 
part  of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
hruytre,  heath.] 

BRIC-A-BRAC,  brik-a-brak,  n.  a  collection 
of  objects  having  a  certain  interest  or 
value  from  their  rarity,  antiquity,  or  the 
like,  as  old  furniture,  plate,  china,  curi- 
osities; articles  of  vertu.  ''Two  things 
only  jarred  on  his  eye  in  his  hurried 
glance  round  the  room,  there  was  too 
much  brio-d,-brac;  and  too  many  flowers." 
— H.  KingaUy.  [Ft,  according  to  Littr6 
based  on  the  phrase  de  brie  et  de  broc,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  brie  being  an  old  wora 
meaning  a  kind  of  trap  for  catchingbirds, 
etc.,  and  broc,  a  pitcher  or  jue.  Brie-dr' 
brae  would  therefore  be  litersQly  objects 
collected  by  hook  or  crook.] 

BRIBE,  brib,  n.  something  given  to  influ- 
ence unduly  the  judgment  or  corrupt  the 
conduct:  allurement. — v,t.  to  influence 
by  a  bribe.  [Fr.  bribe,  a  lump  of  bread — 
Celt,  as  in  W.  brivx>,  to  break,  briw,  a 
fragment.] 

BRIBER,  brlb'er,  n.  one  who  bribes. 

BRIBERY,  bnb'er-i,  n.  the  act  of  giving  or 
taking  bribes. 

BRICK,  brik,  n.  an  oblong  or  square  piece 
of  burned  clay :  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
shape  of  a  brick. — v.t,  to  lay  or  pave  with 
brick.    [Ft.  brique,  from  root  of  Break.] 

BRICKBAT,  briknbat,  n.  a  piece  of  brick. 
[Brick  and  Bat,  an  implement  foi  strik- 
mg;withj 

BRICK-KILN,  brik'-kil,  n.  a  kiln  in  which 
bricks  are  burned. 

BRICKLAYER,  briklSrer,  n.  one  who  layi. 
or  builds  with  bricks. — n.  BRiOK^LATiNa. 

BRIDAL,  brid'al,  n,  a  marriage  feast :  a 
wedding. — adj,  belonging  to  a  bride,  or 
a  wedding :  nuptial.  [Bride,  and  Ale,  a 
feast.] 

BRIDE,  bifd,  n.  a  woman  about  to  be  mar- 
ried: a  woman  newly  married.  [A.S. 
brjfd ;  Ice.  brudr,  Ger.  oraut,  a  bride ;  W. 
priod,  one  married.] 
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BRIDECAEE,  brid'kak,  n.  the  bride's  cake, 
or  cake  distributed  at  a  wedding. 

BRIDEM3HAMBER,  biid'-chftm'ber,  n.  the 
nuptial  Gipartment. 

BRIDEGROOM,  bnd'gr05m,n.a  man  about 
to  be  married :  a  man  newly  married. — 
Bbide'maid,  Bride's'maid,  Bridb'man, 
Bbidb's'iian,  attendants  at  a  wedding. 
[A. 8.  brydguma — guma,  a  man.] 

BkIDEW£lL,  brIdVel,  n.  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. [From  a  palace  near  St.  Bride's 
Well  in  London,  afterwards  used  as  a 
house  of  correction.] 

BRIDGE,  brij,  n.  a  structure  raised  across 
a  river,  etc. :  anything  like  a  bridge. — 
v.t.  to  build  a  bridge  over.  [A.S.  briog ; 
Ger.  hrUcke^  Ice.  hryggjaJ] 

BRIDGELESS,  brijles,  aOf.  without  a 
bridge :  not  canable  of  being  spanned  as 
bya bridge.  " Bridgeleas tide,'*— Southey. 

BRIDLE,  brfdl,  n.  the  instrument  on  a 
horse's  head,  by  which  it  is  controlled : 
any  curb  or  restraint. — v.t  to  put  on  or 
manage  by  a  bridle  :  to  check  or  restrain. 
— r.t.  to  hold  up  the  head  nroudly  or  af- 
fectedly. [A.S.  bridd;  O.  Ger.  bridel, 
whence  Fr.  bride.] 

BRIDLE-PATH,  brfdl-p&th,  n.  a  path  or 
way  for  horsemen. 

BRDSF,  br§f,  ady.,  short:    concise. — adv. 

BRDEF'LY.—tl.  BBIEF'NBSS. 

BRIEF,  br^f ,  n.  a  short  account  of  a  client's 
case  for  the  instruction  of  counsel:  a 
writ :  a  short  statement  of  any  kind.  [Fr. 
bref— L.  brevis,  short. 

BRIBFI£SS,  brefles,  axJH.  without  a  brief. 

BRIER,  bifer,  n.  a  prickiv  shrub  :  a  com- 
mon name  for  the  wild  rose. — ac^.  Bbi'- 
KRY.  rM.E.  brcre— A.S.  brer^  Ir.  briar, 
thorn.  J 

BRIG,  brig,  n.  a  two-masted,  square-rigged 
vessel.     [Shortened  from  Brigaihinb.] 

BRIGAI)E,  brig-ftd',  n.  a  body  of  troops 
consisting  of  two  or  more  regiments  of 
infantry  or  cavalry,  and  commanded  bv 
a  general-officer,  two  or  more  of  which 
form  a  division. — v.t.  to  form  into  brig- 
ades. [Fr.  brigade — ^It.  brigata — ^Low  L. 
briga,  strife.] 

BRIGADIER,  brig-SHier',  BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL,  brig-srder'-jen'er^,  n.  a  gen- 
eral officer  of  tne  lowest  grade,  who  has 
command  of  a  brigade. 

BRIGAND,  brig'and,  n.  a  robber  or  free- 
booter JFr. — It.  brigante — briga,  strife.] 

BRIGANDAGE,  brig^and-aj,  n.  freeboot- 
ing:  plundering. 

BRIGANDINE,  brig'an-dln,  n.  a  coat  of 
maO.  [Fr. ;  so  called  because  worn  by 
briganas.] 

BRIGANTIKE,  brig'an-tin,  n.  a  small,  light 
vessel  or  brig.  [From  Brigand,  because 
such  a  vess^was  used  by  pirates.] 

BRIGHT,  brit,  ad^i.,  shining :  full  or  light : 
clear :  beautiful :  clever :  illustrious. — 
adv.  Brioht'ly.— n.  Brioht'ness.  [A.S. 
beorhtf  briht ;  cog.  with  Gtoth.  batrhts, 
clear,  Or.  pfdegO,  L.  flagro,  to  flame, 
flamma^^flaig^ma.  Sans,  bhraj,  to  shine.] 

BkIGHTEIh,  brit'n,  v.t.  to  make  bright  or 
brighter :  to  make  cheerful  or  joyful :  to 
m^e  illustrious. — v.%.  to  grow  bright  or 
brighter  :  to  clear  up. 

BRIIX,  bril,  n.  a  fish  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  turbot,  spotted  with  white.  [Com. 
briUi^  niarckerel^>rtY7i-e{,  dim.  of  orith, 
speckled,  cognate  with  Gkiel.  breac, 
speckled,  a  trout.    See  Brock.] 

BRILLIANT,  brU'yant,  adj.  sparkling : 
glittering :  splendid. — n.  a  diamond  of 
the  finest  cut. — adv.  Bbiu/iantly. — ns. 
BBUJ/iANGnr,  Brill'iantness.  [Fr.  bril- 
lantf  pr.p.  of  briUer,  to  shine,  which, 
like  Qer.  oriRe^  an  eyeglaaB,  is  from  Low 
L.  beryUuSf  a  beryl.  J 

HRDi,  brim,  n.  the  margin  or  brink  of  a 
rhrer  or  lake :  the  upper  edge  of  a  vessel. 


— v.t,  to  fill  to  the  brim. — v.i.  to  be  full 
to  the  brim  i-^yr.p.  brimming ;  pa.p. 
brimmed.  [A.l^  mm,  surge,  surf,  the 
margin  of  the  sea  where  it  sounds; 
conn,  with  O.  Ger.  broBmen,  to  hum, 
L.  fremere,  to  roar.] 

BRIMFUL,  brim'fool,  adj.  full  to  the  brim. 

BRIMMER,  brim'er,  n.  a  bowl  full  to  the 
brim  or  top. 

BRIMSTONE,  brim'stOn,  n.  sulphur.  [lit. 
burning  stone ;  from  A.S.  bryne,  a  burn- 
ing— bymany  to  burn,  and  Stone  ;  cf. 
Ger.  bemstein.'] 

BRINDED,  brin'ded,  BRiN'DLED,a(:^'.marked 
with  spots  or  streaks.    [See  Brand.] 

BRINE,  orin,  n.  salt-water  :  the  sea.  [A.S. 
bryne,  a  burning ;  applied  to  salt  liquor, 
from  its  burning,  bitine  quality.] 

BRING,  bring,  v.t.  to  fetch :  to  carry :  to 
procure :  to  draw  or  lead.— jxs.t.  and 
pa.p.  brought  (brawt). — ^Brino  aboitt,  to 
"bring  to  pass,  effect. — ^Brino  down,  to 
humble. — Torino  forth,  to  give  birth 
to,  produce. — ^Bring  to,  to  check  the 
course  of,  as  a  ship,  by  trinuning  the  sails 
so  as  to  counteract  each  other.  [A.S. 
bringan,  to  carry,  to  bring ;  allied  perh. 
to  Bear.] 

BRINK,  bnngk,  n.  the  edge  or  border  of  a 
steep  place  or  of  a  river.  [Dan.  brinks 
dechvity ;  Ice.  bringr,  hillocK.] 

BRINT,  bnn'i,  adj.  pertaining  to  brine  or 
to  the  sea :  salt. 

BRIONY,  brf'o-ni,  n.  same  as  Bryony. 

BRISK,  brisk,  adj.  full  of  life  and  spirit : 
active :  effervescing,  as  liquors.— adt;. 
Brisk'ly.— ^.  Brisk'ness.  [W.  brysg, 
nimble,  brys,  haste.  Other  forms  are 
Frisk,  Fresh.] 

BRISKET,  brisk^et,  n.  the  breast  of  an  ani- 
mal :  the  part  of  the  breast  next  to  the 
ribs.    [Fr.  brechet,  brichet — ^W.  brysced.} 

BRISTLE,  bris'l,  n.  a  short,  stiff  hair,  as  of 
swine. — v.i.  to  stand  erect,  as  bristles. 
rA.S.  burst ;  Scot,  birse  ;  cog.  with  Ger. 
oorste.  Ice.  burst.] 

BRISTLY,  brisli,  adj.  set  with  bristles: 
rough.— ^.  Brist'uness. 

BRISTOL  MILK,  bris'tol-milk,  a  mixed 
beverage  of  which  sherrv  is  the  chief  in- 
gredient. "Plenty  of  brave  wine,  and 
above  all  Bristol  mUk. " — Pepys.  '  *  A  rich 
beverage  made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine, 
and  celebrated  over  the  whole  kingdom 
as  Bristol  milk." — Macatday. 

BRITANNIA-METAL,  brit-an'i-a-meta,  n. 
a  metallic  alloy  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spoons,  etc. 

BRITANNIC,  brit-an'ik,  ad^'.  pertaining  to 
Britannia  or  Great  Britain :  British. 

BRITISH,  brit'ish,  adj.  pertaining  to  Great 
Britain  or  its  people. 

BRITON,  brit'on,  n.  a  native  of  Britain. 

BRITTLE,  britl,  adfj.,  apt  to  break :  easily 
broken. — n.  BRiTrLBNESS.  [A.S.  breotan, 
to  break.] 

BROACH,  brOch,  v.t.  to  pierce  as  a  cask, 
to  tap :  to  open  up  or  begin :  to  utter. 
[Fr.  orochery  to  pierce,  broche,  an  iron 
pin — Lat.  brocchus,  a  projecting  tooth.] 

BROACH-TURNER,  br6ch'-tur-nur,  n.  a 
menial  whose  occupation  it  is  to  turn  a 
broach :  a  turnspit. 

Dishwasher  and  6roacA-fttm«r,  loon  I  to  me 
Thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before. 

—Tennyaon. 

BROAD,  brawd,  ad^.  wide :  large,  free  or 

open :  coarse,  indelicate. — adv.^soAD'LY. 

-^n.   Broad'ness.      [A.S.    brad,   Goth. 

braidlsA 
BROADBRIM,  brawd'brim,  n.  a  hat  with 

a  broad  brim,  such  as  those  worn  by 

Quakers  :{ooUoq.)  a  Quaker. 
BROADCAST,  brawdlcast,  a^j.  scattered 

or  sown  abroad  by  the  hand :  dispersed 

widely. — adv,  by  throwing  at  large  from 

the  hand. 


BROAD  CHURCH,  bi-awd  church,  n.  a 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  holding 
hrodd  or  liberal  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. 

BROADCLOTH,  brawd'kloth,  n.  a  fine  kind 
of  woollen  fulled  cloth,  wider  than  twenty- 
nine  inches. 

BROADEN,  brawd'n,  v.t.  to  make  broad  or 
broader. — v.i.  to  grow  broad  or  extend  in 
breadth. 

BROAD-GAUGE,  brawd'-gftj,  n.  a  distance 
of  six  or  seven  feet  between  the  rails  of  a 
railway,  as  distinguished  from  the  pres- 
ent standard  gauge  of  4  ft.  8i  in. 

BROADSIDE,  brawd'^d,  n.  the  side  of  a 
ship :  all  the  g^ns  on  one  side  of  a  ship 
of  war,  or  their  simultaneous  discharge  : 
a  sheet  of  uaper  printed  on  one  side. 

BROADSWORD,  brawd'sdrd,  n.  a  cutting 
sword  with  a  broad  blade. 

BROBDINGNAGIAN,  brob-ding-n&'ji-an, 
n.  an  inhabitant  of  the  fabulous  region 
of  Brobdingnag  in  **  Gulliver's  Travels,*' 
the  people  of  which  were  of  great 
stature,  nence  a  gigantic  person. — ad^. 
gigantic. 

Brocade,  brok-ad',  n.  a  silk  stuff  on  which 
figures  are  wrought.  [It.  broccato,  Fr. 
brocart,  from  It.  broccare,  Fr,  brocher, 
to  prick ;  from  root  of  Broach.] 

BROCADED,  brok-ad'ed,  adj.  woven  or 
worked  in  the  manner  of  brocade : 
dressed  in  brocade. 

BROCCOLI,  brok'o-li,  n.  a  kind  of  cabbage 
resembling  cauliflower.  [It.  pi.  of  brocco^ 
2o,  a  sprout,  dim.  of  brocco,  a  skewer, 
a  shoo^root  of  Broach.] 

BROCHURE,  bro-sh05r',  n.  a  pamphlet, 
[lit.  a  small  book  stitched,  Fr. — brocher, 
to  Btitchr-^oche,  a  needle.  See  Broach.] 

BROCK,  brok,  n.  a  badger,  an  animal  with 
a  black  and  white  streaked  face.  [From 
the  Celtic,  as  in  Gael,  broc,  a  badger, 
which  is  from  Gael,  breac,  speckled.] 

BROG,  brog,  n.  a  pointed  steel  instrument 
used  by  joiners  for  piercing  holes  in 
wood.  [Gael,  brog,  a  pointed  instrument, 
as  an  awl ;  W.  procto,  to  stab.] 

BROGUE,  br5g,  n.  a  stout  coarse  shoe :  a 
dialect  or  manner  of  pronunciation,  esp. 
the  Irish.    [Ir.  and  Gael,  brog,  a  shoe.] 

BROIDER,  broid'er,  BROID^Y,  broid'- 
er-i.    Same  as  Embroidbr,  Eitoroidbry. 

BROIL,  broil,  n.  a  iioisy  quarrel :  a  con- 
fused disturbance.  [Fr.  brouiUer,  to 
break  out,  to  rebel,  prob.  from  the  Celt- 
ic] 

BROlL,  broil,  v.t.  to  cook  over  hot  coals. 
— v.i.  to  be  greatly  heat«d.    [Ety.  dub.l 

BROEZB,  brOic,  pa.t.  and  ola  pa.p.  of 
Break. 

BROEIBN,  brO'xn,  p.adj.  rent  asunder  :  in- 
firm :  humbled.    [From  Break.] 

BROKEN-HEARTED,  brO'kn-h&rt'ed,  adf. 
crushed  with  grief  :  greatly  depressed  m 
spirit. 

BROKER,  brOk'er,  n.  one  employed  to  buy 
and  sell  for  others,  especially  stocks  and 
securities.  [M.E.  2>rocour^-A.S.  brucan, 
Ger.  brauchen,  to  use,  to  profit.] 

BROKERAGE,  brOk'er-ftj,  n.  the  business 
of  a  broker :  the  commission  charged  by 
a  broker. 

BROMIDE,  br5m'id,  n.  a  combination  of 
bromine  with  a  base. 

BROMINE,  brOm'in,  n.  an  elementary  body 
closely  allied  to  iodine,  so  called  from  iU 
disagreeable  smell.  [Gr.  brGmos,  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.] 

BRONCHIA,  brongk'i-&,  n.pl.  a  name 
given  to  the  ramifications  of  the  wind- 
pipe which  carry  air  into  the  lungs. — 
OiO^.  Bronch'ial.  [Gr.  bronchos,  the 
windpipe.] 

BRONCHmS,  bronek-rtis,  n.  inflammsr 
tion  of  the  bronchisB. 

BRONZE,  brons,  n.  a  mixture  of  copper 
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aad  tin  used  in  various  -ways  sinee  the 
nttmt  ancient  times :  anythmg  cast  in 
bronze :  the  color  of  bronse :  impudence. 
— v.t,  to  give  the  appearance  of  bronze 
to  :  to  hardetn.  [Fr. — It.  bronzo ;  oonn. 
with  hrunOt  brown,  and  root  bren,  to 
burn.] 

BR0N2IFY,  brons'i-fi,  vJ.  to  represent  in 
a  bronze  figure  or  statue :  to  cast  in 
bronze.  '*St.  Michael  descending*  upon 
the  Fiend  haa  been  caught  and  hronztfted 
just  as  he  lighted  on  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo. " — Thaekeraff, 

BROOCH,  brOch,  tu,  an  ornamental  pin  for 
listening  any  article  of  dress.  [Fr.  orocAa, 
a  snit.    Bee  Bboagh.] 

BROOD,  hrdod,  v.i.  to  sit  upon  or  cover  in 
order  to  breed  or  hatch :  to  cover,  as  with 
wings :  to  think  anxiously  for  a  long 
time. — v.t  to  mature  or  cherish  with 
care. — n.  something  bred :  offspring :  the 
number  hatched  at  once.  [JL8.  brid,  a 
yoong  one,  esp.  a  yonng  biiu,  from  root 
of  Bkbed.1 

BBOOD-MAkB*  brMd'-m&r,  n.  a  mare  kept 
for  breeding. 

BROOK,  brook,  n.  a  small  stream.  [A.Sl 
brSCf  water  breaking  forth.} 

BROOK,  biook,  v,t.  to  bear  or  enduife.  [A. 
S.  brwsan,  to  use,  enjoy ;  Oer.  brauchenf 
L.  /rwor, /nec-tawj 

BROOKLET,  brookftet,  n.  a  little  brook. 

BROOM,  broom,  n.  a  wild  evergreen  shrub  : 
a  beoom  made  of  its  twigs.    [A.S.  brcmi.] 

B£UX>M,  l«5om,  v,t.  to  sweep,  or  dear 
awav,  as  with  a  broom.  '*  The  poor  old 
workpeople  brooTnmg  away  the  fallen 
leaves." — Tkachera/y. 

BROOM-CORN,  brddm'-com,  n.  a  variety 
of  maize  from  the  tufts  of  which  brooms 
are  made.  Scientific  name,  SorgJiMm  mU- 
gare.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  now 
much  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and 
A.merica. 

BROOMSTICK,  br55m'stik,  n.  the  staff  or 
handle  of  a  broom. 

BROTH,  broth,  n.  a  kind  of  soup.  [A.S. 
broth — breowan,  to  brew ;  cf.  Fr.  brouet, 
O.  Qer.protf  and  GaeL  brod] 

BROTHEL,  broth'el,  n.  a  house  <^  ill-fame. 
[Fr.  bordel— O.  F^.  borde,  a  hut,  from 
the  boards  of  which  it  was  made.] 

BROTHER,  bru^er,  n.  a  male  born  of  the 
same  parents :  any  one  closely  united 
with  or  resembling  another:  a  fellow- 
oreature ;  also,  in  certain  religious,  bene- 
ficial, and  secret  societies,  a  fellow  mem- 
ber. (Amer.)  [AS.  brodhor;  cog.  with 
Qgt,  bruder,  Gael.  bntiJiai^,  Fr.  frire, 
L.  frater^  Saos.  bhratri ;  from  root 
bhar,  to  bear,  and  hence  brother  orig. 
meant  one  who  sugporta  the  family  after 
the  father's  death. 

BROTHER-GERMAN,  brutft'er-ier'man, «. 
a  brother  having  the  same  father  and 
mother,  in  contradistinction  to  one  by 
the  same  mother  only. 

BROTHERHOOD,  bmeA'er-hood,  n.  the 
state  of  being  a  brother :  an  association 
of  men  lor  any  purpose. 

BROTHER-IN-LAW,  brutft'er-in-law,  it. 
the  brother  of  a  husband  or  wife  :  a  sis- 
ter's husband. 

BROTHER^UKB,  hru^'er-llk,  BROTHER- 
LY, bruf/i'er-li,  cujfj,  Uke  a  brother  :  kind  : 
affoctionSfte 

BROUGHAM,'  brdO'am  or  brOGm,  7k  a  one- 
hocse  dose  carria^,  either  two  or  four 
wheeled,  named  after  Lord  Bnmgha'm, 

BROUGHT,  brawt,  pa.i.  and  pa.p.  of 
Bbino. 

BROW,  bvow^  fk  the  ridge  over  the  eyes  : 
the  forehead :  the  edge  of  a  hUl.  |A.S. 
brU ;  Ice.  brun^  Scot,  brae,  a  ^ope ;  oonn. 
with  Or.  M>/if||B«] 

BROWBEAT,  broVbet,  vX  to  bear  down 
with  fliefv  looks  or  speeoh :  to  boHy. 


BROWN,  brown,  fid^.  oi  a  dark  or  dusky 

color  inclining  to  red  or  y^ow.^n.  a 

dax4c  reddish  color. — v,t  to  make  brown 

or  give  a  brown  color  to.— ad;.  Bbown'- 

ISH.— 11.   BBOWif'NESS.    [A.S*  brunr—A,8. 

bt/man,  to  burn.] 
BROWNIE,  brown%  n.  in  Scotland,  a  kind 

of  good-natubed  domestic  spirit. 
BROWN-STUDY,  brown'-stud'i,  n.  gloomy 

reverie:  absent-mindedness* 
BROWSE,  browz,  v,U  and  v.t.  to  feed  on 

the  shoots  or  leaves  of  plants.     [O.  Fr. 

brouster  (Fr.  brauier) — brotwi,  a  sprout ; 

also  Celt.    See  Brush.] 
BRUIN,  br6d'in,  n.  a  bear,  so  called  from 

its  Ijtowh   color.      [Dut.    brmn^    Qer, 

brcnin^  brown.] 
BRUISE,  brd6z,  v,t,  to  break  or  crush: 

to   reduce   to   small   fragments.— n.   a 

wound  made  by  anything  heavy  and 

blunt.    [O.   Fr.  bruiiir,  fiom   O.  Qer. 

breUen,  to  burst.] 
BRUISER,  brCaz'er,  it.  (»ie  that  bruises :  a 

boxer. 
BRUIT,  brO&t,  n.  something  noised  abroad : 

a  rumor  or  report. — vj,  to  noise  abroad: 

to  report.    [Fr.  brut^— Fr.    bruire;   cf. 

Low  L.  brugitus,  Gr.  bruchd,  to  roar ; 

prob.  imitative.] 
Brumous,   brSd'mus,  ady,  pertaining  or 

relating  to  winter ;  hence,  foggy :  misty: 

dull  and  sunless ;  as,  a  brumous  climaro. 

[L.  bruma,  the  winter  season.] 
BRUNETTE,  brd5n-et',  m.  a  cirl  with  a 

broum  or  dark  complexion.    [Fr.  dim.  of 

bnuiy  brown.] 
BRUNT,  brunt,  n.  the  haat  or  ^ock  of  an 

onset  or  contest :  the  force  of  a  blow. 

Qce.    brunt;  Qer.    bmrut,   heat.     See 

BUBN.] 

BRUSH,  brush,  n.  an  instrument  fbr  re- 
moving dust,  usually  made  of  bristles, 
twi^  or  feathtf s :  a  kind  of  hajr-penoil 
used  by  painters :  brushwood :  a  skirmish 
or  Mioounteff ;  the  taU  of  a  fox. — v.t,  to 
remove  dust,  etc.,  from  by  sweeping:  to 
touch  lightly  in  passing :  (with  off)  re- 
move.— v.i.  to  move  over  lis^htly.  HFr. 
broese,  a  brush,  brusfawooa — O.  Ger. 
brusia  (Ger.  &6rfie),  aoc.  to  Bracbet, 
orig,  heather,  broom.    See  Bbowbb.] 

BRU5HMAN,  brush'nuin,  n.  a  painter. 

HowdllDmilt  tn  artlBta  to  allow 
To  brother  bru»kwt4ir^  even  a  grain  ctf  merit  1 

Dr,  Wdeot. 

BRUSHWOOD,  brushVood,  n.  rough,  dose 

bushes:  a  thicket. 
BRUSQUE,  broosk,  a^.  blunt,  abrupt  in 

manner,   rude.— ^  Bbusquk'ubbs.    [Fr. 

brtMmce,  rude.    SeeBaiBK.] 
BRUSQUERIE,broosk-re,same  as  Bbubqdb. 

NESS.     **  Dorothea  looked  straight  before 

her,  and  spoke  with  cold  brttsguerts." — 

Qearge  EHot    [FrJ 
BRUSSELS-SPROUTS,     brus'elz^prowts, 

n.pl.  a  variety  of  the  common  cabbage 

with  sprouts  like  miniature  cabbages. 

[From  BrtUBtia^  whenee  the  seeds  were 

imported.] 
BRUTAL,  brdOt'al,  adf.  like  a  brute :  un- 

feeling :    inhuman.— -<idv.    Bkut^allt. — 

n,  BnOTAL^ETT. 

BRUTALIZE,  brdOt'aWz.  BRUTIFY, 
br55tl-fi,  v.t.  to  make  like  a  brute,  to 
degrade. 

BRUTE,  broot,  a(^'.  belonging  to  the  lower 
ammals:  irrational:  stupttd:  rude. — n. 
one  of  the  lower  ntiiwMilM.  [Fr.  bnU — 
L.  bratu9y  duH,  irrational.] 

BRUTISH,  brdSt'ish,  adij.  brutal  ;JJ?.)  un- 
wise.—adv.    BBxnfJsaiAY.- 


BRYONY,  bffo-ni,  n.  a  wUd  dimbing 
plant.  [L»  5roonta,  Gr.  bryOnd,  perhaps 
rrom  irudy  to  ourst  forth  with,  to  grow 

BUBBLE,    bubl,   n.  a  bladder   ei  wvter 


Uown  out  with  air :  anjrthing^  emptv  :  a 
cheating  scheme. — vA.  to  rise-  in  bubbles. 
[IMm.  of  the  imitative  word  blob ;  cf . 
but.  bobbely  L.  buUa,  a  bubble.] 

BUBBLE  AND  SQURAK,  bubl  and  akw^k, 
n.  a  dish  conaistijag  of  fried  beef  and  cab- 
bage :  probably  so  called  from  the  sounds 
made  during  frying.  Sometimes  also 
used  contemptuously  for  something  spe- 
cious, deceptive,  worthless.  **  Rank  wad 
title  I  bubble  and  aqueak  !  No  I  not  half 
so  good  as&ubbls  ar^  aqueak;  EngMsb 
beef  and  good  cabbage.  But  foreign 
rank  and  titie ;  foreign  cabbage  and 
beef  t  foreign  bubble  and  foreign  sgueaJb.** 
— LordLfiton. 

BUCH:iANEER,  BUCANIER,  buk-an-er',  n. 
the  buccaneers  were  pirates  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  plundered  the  Spaniards  chi^y. 
[Fr.  ooueaneTt  to  smoke  meat — Canb 
oouean,  a  wooden  gridiron.  13ie  French 
settlors  in  the  West  Indies  cooked  their 
meat  on  a  2xMican  after  the  manner  of 
the  natives,  and  were  h^ice  called  bou- 
oamers.} 

BUCXJINATORY,  buk'sin-^^o-fi,  a^j.  of  or 
pertaining  to  tiie  buccinaitor  or  trumpet- 
er's muscle.  '*  The  buoet9»a^<^  muscles 
alon^  his  cheeks.*' — Sterne, 

BUCE^  buk,  n.  the  male  of  the  deer,  goat, 
hare,  and  rabbit :  a  dashing  young  fel- 
low. [A.S.  buc,  buieea ;  Ger.  oock^  a  he- 
goat] 

BUCK,  buk,  v.t.  to  soak  or  steep  in  lye,  a 
process  in  bleaching.— «•  lye  in  wnich 
clothes  are  bleachecL  [From  the  Gelt., 
as  in  GtaeL  buoc,  eowdung,  used  in 
bleaching— bo,  a  cow;  Ger.  beMthen,  etc., 
from  the  same  source.] 

BUCKET,  buk'et,  n.  a  vessel  for  drawing 
or   holding   water,    etc.    [A.S.    buc,    a 

eitcher ;  probably  from  GraeL  ^catd,  a 
ucket.] 

BUCKLE^  bukl,  n.  an  instrument  for  fast- 
ening shoes  and  other  articles  of  dress. — 
v,t,  to  fasten  with  a  buckle :  to  prepare 
for  action :  to  engage  in  close  fight.— v.t. 
to  bend  or  bulge  out :  ^to  engage  with 
seal.  [Fr.  botioe,  the  boss  of  a  shield,  a 
ring— Low  K  bueeuia^  dim.  of  imoea,  a 
cheek  1 

BUC;KLER,  buk'ier,  n.  a  shield  with  a 
bwMe  or  central  boas.  [Fr.  boveUsr— 
Low  L.  btfccu&z.] 

BUCKRA&f ,  buk'ram,  n.  coarse  cloth  stif- 
fened with  dressing. — adi*  made  of  buck- 
ram :  stiJS :  precise.  [O.  Fr.  bo^n^ron — 
O.  Qer.  boc^  a  goat ;  such  stuff  being  made 
orig.  of  goat's  hair.] 

BUCKSKIN,  buk'skin,  n.  a  kind  of  leather : 
—pL  breeches  made  of  buckskin.— ocj;. 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  buck. 

BUCKWHEAT,  buk'hw^,  n,  a  kind  of 
grain  having  three-cornered  seeds  like 
though  much  smaller  than  the  kernels  of 
beecfe-nuts.  From  buckwheat  flour  a  nu- 
tritious griddle  cake  is  made,  excellent  as 
a  winter  diet,  in  the  United  States.  [A. 
S.  bdo,  beech,  and  Whkat  ;  Qer.  bweh- 
weiizeii^^bu/(hey  beech,  toeizen,  com.] 

BUCOLIC,  -AL,  bu-kol'ik,  -al,  adj.  per- 
taining to  the  tending  of  cattle :  pas- 
toral.— If.  a  pastoral  poem.  [L.  bucoHeaB 
•^-Gr.  bafukotikoe--boukoh8^  a  herdsman, 
from  botes,  an  oai,  and  perh.  the  root  of 
L.  colo,  to  tend.] 

BUD,  bud,  n.  the  first  shoot  ot  a  tree  or 
plant. — v.i.  to  put  forth  buds  :  to  be^ 
to  grow.— v.^.  to  graft,  as  a  plants  by  m- 
serangabndnsder  the  bark  of  another 
tree:^j>r.i».  budd'ing;  ptup.  buddfed. 
[From  aLowC^.  root,  as  in  IXit^  bof,  a 
bud.    See  Bcrrov.] 

BUDDHISM,  bood'iem,  n^  the  xBformed  re- 
ligkNt  of  the  greater  part  of  Centml  an^l 
B*  Asia,  so  called  ircm  the  title  of  its 
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fottoder,  "  the  Buddha,"  "  the  wim."    It 

haa  well-iwh  supplanted  the  cruel  codes 

and  rites  of  BrahiniiuBm. 
BUDDHIST,    bood'ifit,   n.   a  believer  in 

Buddhism. 
BUDGE,  buj,  v.u  to  move  off  or  stir.    [Fr. 

bouger^—lU  huhoare,  to  boil,  to  bubble — 

BUDGE,  buj,  n.  laii^b-ekia  fur,  formerly 
used  as  an  edging  for  scholastic  gowns. 
-Hic^'.  lined  with  budge:  soholastia 
rOoublet  of  BiiQw  See  also  Budgbx  and 
BulobJ 

BUDGET,  buj'et,  n.  a  sack  with  its  con- 
tests :  annual  statement  of  the  flnaaoes 
of  the  British  nation  made  by  the  Chan- 
oeUor  of  the  Exchequer.  [Fr.  bovgette^ 
diuu  of  bouge^  a  poudi-— L^  ouiga,  a  word 
of  Gallic  onginr— root  of  Baq.] 

BUFF,  bul,  n.  a  leather  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  buffalo  :  the  color  of  buff,  a 
light  yellow  i—j^'  a  regiment  so  Bamed 
from  their  buff««olored  facunga  [Fr. 
&ti|9le,  &buffa)ow1 

BUFFALO,  buf  arid,  n.  a  large  kmd  of  ox, 
generally  wild. — ^Bgfkjxo  bobb,  the  ^in 
of  the  buffalo  dressed  for  use.  [Sp»  2mf- 
o/o— L.  biibaius,  Gr.  houbalos,  the  wild 
oy-'-JKWS,  aa  ox.] 

BUFFER*  buf  er,  n.  a  cushion  to  deaden 
the  **  buff  '*  or  concussion,  as  in  railway 


BUFFET^  bufet,  n.  a  blow  with  the  fist,  a 
slap. — i7.t  to  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist : 
to  contend  against.  [O.  Fr.  bit/eif—- te/Vi, 
a  blow,  eep»  on  the  cheek;  conn,  with 
PuiT,  BiigBtx)y.] 

BUFFET,  bufet,  n.  a  kind  of  sideboard. 
[Ft.  bvffet ;  orig.  unknown.] 

BUFFOON^  bu&Odn',  n.  one  who  amuses  bv 
}ests,  grisiaces,  etc. :  a  clown.  [Fr.  bauj- 
/on— It.  huffare^  to  jest,  {fit,)  to  puff  oMt 
the  oheeks*! 

BUFFOONEBT,  buf-56n'er4,  n.  the  prao- 
tioes  of  a  buffoon :  ludicrous  or  vulgar 
jesting 

BuQ^  bug,  n.  an  object  of  terror  ;  a|^ed 
loosely  to  certain  insects,  esp.  to  one 
that  infests  honses  and  beds:  a  beetle. 
[W.  bwg^  a  hobgoblin.] 

BUGBEAR,  bvg'bftr,  k.,  an  obdeet  of  ter- 
ror, generally  imaginary. — aqj.  causing 

BUwFX',  bu^i,  n*  a  single-seated,  four- 
wbeeled  yuiiicle,  with  or  without  a  top, 
drawn  by  one  or  two  horses. 

BUGLE,  ba'gi,  BUGLE-HORN,  ba'gl-hom, 
n.  a  huntiB^^-hom,  orig.  a  buffalo-horn : 
a  keyed  horn  of  rich  tone.  [O.  Tt. — ^L. 
ftaciMttf,  dim  of  bds,  an  ox.] 

BUHL,  bai,  n.  unbumished  gold,  braas^  or 
niother-of*peari  worked  into  patterns  for 
inlaying :  furniture  ornamented  with 
sQch.  [From  Boule,  the  name  of  an 
Italian  wood-carver  who  introduced  it 
into  France  in  the  time  of  Lonia  2CIT.] 

BUILD,  bi]d«  v.t,  to  erect,  aa  a  house :  to 
form  or  c<nistnict. — v.t.  to  depesid  (on) : 
^  -^.p.  built  or  build'ed. — n.  construc- 
tion :  make.  [O.  Swed.  by^a,  to  build ; 
Dan.  bol ;  A.S«  boidf  a  house.] 

BUILDER,  bild'er,  n.  one  who  builds. 

BUILDINa,  bild'iag,  n.  the  art  of  erecting 
houses,  etc. :  anything  built :  a  houaa 

BUILT,  bilt,  p*a4j.  formed  or  shaped. 

BULB,  bnlb,  n.  an  onion4ike  root. — v,i,  to 
form  bulbs :  to  bulge  out  or  swell.— <u(;8. 
Bulbed,  BuLi'BOink 

BULBUL,  bool'bool,  n.  the  Persian  night- 


BUIa^E,  bulj,  n.  the  bilge  or  widest  part 
of  acask.— i;.i.toswelloat.  [A.£L6c^r8n, 
toswell;  GaaLM^toswelL  SeeBiL&E, 
Bni^T,  Ba0,  etc.] 

BULK,  bulk,  n.  magnitude  or  sine:  the 
{;Teater  part :  (c/ a  Mip)  the  whole  oargo 
in  the  holi*     [A  form  of  BCLffll.] 


BULBIBEAD,  bulkliad,  n.  a  partittcn  sep- 
arating one  part  of  a  abkp  between  decks 
from  another,    [Bttllc  ■  balk,  a  beam.] 

BULEIT,  bulk'i,  o^/.  having  bulk :  of  great 
size. — n.  BuLK'nfBS8» 

BULL,  bool,  n.  the  male  of  the  ox  kind : 
a  sign  of  the  zodiac. — ac^  denoting 
largeness  ot  size — used  in  composition, 
as  bull -trout.  [From  an  Am,  word, 
found  only  in  dim.  buBuca,  a  little  bull — 
A.S.  MZon,  to  bellow.] 

BULL,  bool,  n.  an  edict  of  the  pope  which 
has  his  seal  affixed.  [L.bu22a,  a  knob,  any- 
thing rounded  by  art ;  later,  a  leaden 
seal.] 

BULL,  bool,  n.  a  ludicrous  blunder  in 
speech.  [Perh.  in  sarcastic  alluiaon  to 
tne  pope's  buUs.] 

BDLL^SiAinNG,  tM)or-bfttW,  n.  tbe  sport 
of  baiting  or  exciting  buUs  with  dipgs. 
[See  Bait.] 

BULLDOG,  bool'dog,  n.  a  kind  oX  dog;  of 

freat  courage,  formerly  used  for  baiting 
ulls :  a  cant  name  lor  a  pistol.  ^ 'I 
have  alwavs  a  brace  of  buudoga  about 
me.'  ...  So  saying,  he  exiubited  a  very 
handsome,  highly  finished,  and  richlv 
mounted  pair  of  pistols." — Sir  W.  Sooit. 
Also  a  bailiff.  ''I  sent  for  a  coai4e  of 
boBdoga  and  arrested  him." — Farquhar. 

BULLDOZE,  bool'deu^  v.t.  1,  to  administer  a 
dozen  strokes  of  a  bull  whip  or  cowhide 
to,  a  mode  of  sumonarv  pumsfameoit  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  actiom  of  the  law  was  considered  too 
slack  or  dilatory;  3,  to  intimidate  at 
elections,  as  negroes  by  the  whites,  to 
influence  their  votes :  hence,  to  exercise 
political  influence  on  in  anv  way.  [Becent 
American  political  slang.  J 

BULLDOZER,  bool'ddz^er,  n.  one  who  bull- 
doses. 

BULLET,  bod'et,  n.  a  ball  of  lead  for  load- 
ing small  arms.  [Fr.  boulet,  dim.  of  boule, 
aball— L^buZIo.    See  Bq(LL»  an  edict.] 

BULLETIN,  boolVtin,  n.  an  official  report 
of  public  news ;  also  applied  to  a  sum- 
marv  of  the  newi^  advertised  outside  of 
the  business  offices  of  metropolitan  daily 
newqiapers.  (Amer.)  [Fr.— St.  buUetino, 
dim.  oiaulla,  a  seal,  because  issued  vrith 
the  seal  or  stamp  of  authority.  SeeBuUL, 
an  edict.] 

BULLET-PHOOF,  booret-pro5f,  ady.  proof 
against  bullets. 

BDIJJPiafiT,  bool'fit,  n.  bull-baiting,  a 
popular  amusement  in  ^ain. 

BulLFINGH;  booFfinsh,  n.  a  species  of 
finch  a  little  larger  than  the  common 
linnet.  [Ace.  to  Wedgwood,  prob.  a  corr. 
of  budrftneh,  from  its  destroying  the  buds 
of  fruit-trees.  1 

BULLION,  boofyun,  n.  eold  and  silver  re- 
garded simply  oy  weight  aa  merchandiae. 
pBty.  dub.J 

BuLlOGK,  Dool'ok,  n.  an  ox  or  castrated 
bulL  [A.S.  buUucOf  a  calf  or  young  bull. 
SeeBcnuu] 

BULL'S-EITE,  boobs'-f,  n.  the  centre  of  a 
target,  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest, 
and  usually  round:  also  the  centre  of 
a  railroad  signal  lamp  or  aamapkore. 
(Amer.) 

BULLTROUT,  bool'trowt,  n.  a  large  kind 
of  tront,  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon. 

BULLY,  booll,  n.,  a  bhuiering,  noisif^  over^ 
bearing  fellow. — v.i,  to  blucrter. — v.t,  to 
threaten  in  a  noisv  ws^ :— 4ir.o.  buU'y- 
iag ;  |Mi.j>.  buiried.  [Ihik  ouloeren,  to 
bluster;  Low  Qer.  biOerbrook,  a  noisy 
blustering  fellow.] 

BULRU8B[,  bool'ru^,  n,  a  large  strong 
rush,  which  grows  on  wet  land  or  in 
iv&ter 

BULWABK,  boorwark,  n.  a  fortificaticfi 
or  rampart:  any  means  of  defence  or 
security.    [From  a  Teut.  root,  seen  in 


G«r.  M&Der^B— root  of  Bole,  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  Ger.  wsrk,  work.] 

BUM»  bum,  v.t.  to  hum  or  msike  a  mur- 
muring sound,  as  a  bee  >-vr,p,  bumm'- 
ing;  jMLp.  bummed'.  [Buii»boom, 
from  thTsound.] 

BUMBAIUFF,  bum^baTif,  n.  an  under- 
bajliff. 

BUMBLE-BEE,  bumlal-be,  n.  a  large  kind 
of  bee  that  makes  a  bwfMMng  or  hum- 
miiup  noise:  the  humble-bee.  [H.  E. 
tmrnbUj  freq.  of  Bux,  and  Beb.] 

BUMBOAT,  bum'bdt,  n.  boat  for  carzying 
provisions  to  a  ship.  [Dut.  imm-ooo^, 
for  bwaJbooU  a  boat  with  a  &un,  or  recep- 
tacle for  keeping  fish  alive.]        * 

BUMP,  bump,  i;.t.  to  make  a  neayv  or  loud 
noise. — v.t.  to  strike  with  a  dull  sound  : 
to  strike  against. — n.  a  dull,  heavy  blow  : 
a  thump :  a  lump  caused  by  a  blow :  the 
noise  ol  the  bittern.  fW.  pwmmo^  to 
thump,  piatnp,  a  round  mass,  a  ounp ; 
from  the  sound.] 

BUMPER,  bump'er,  n.  a  cup  or  elass  filled 
till  the  lixjuor  swells  over  the  orim :  the 
buffer  of  a  railroad  car.  FA  corr.  of  bom- 
bard,  bumbard,  a  large  drinking- vessel.] 

BUMPKIN,  biunpldn,  it.  an  awkward, 
clumsy  rustic:  a  clown.  [Dut.  boovk,  a 
log,  and^im.  -kin.] 

BUN,  bun,  tt.  a  kind  of  sweet  cake :  the 
familiar  name  for  the  squirrel.  (Amer.) 
[O.  Fr.  bugne^  a  kind  of  fritters,  a  form 
of  bigne,  a  swelling,  and  found  also  in 
beignett  a  fritter;  of.  Soot,  bannoek; 
conn,  with  Bunion  and  Bunch,  the  orig. 
meaning  bein^  a  mDeUingJ] 

BUNCH,  bunsh,  n.  a  number  of  thiim  tied 
together  or  growing  together :  a  cluster: 
something  in  the  form,  of  a  tuft  or  knot. — 
v.i,  to  swell  out  in  a  bunch.  [O.  Sw.  and 
Dan.  bimke.  Ice.  &imln.  a  heap— O.  Sw. 
btmog,  to  strike^,  to  sw^  out.] 

BUNOiiV,  bun^'i,  a4i*  growing  m  bunches 
or  like  a  bunch. 

BUNCOMBE,  bun^iOaim,  n.  pretended  en- 
thusiasm :  fictitious  sympathy.    (Amer.) 

BUNDLE,  bun'dl,  n.  a  number  ot  things 
loosely  bound  together. — v.t.  to  bind  or 
tie  into  bundles.  [A.S.  byndeJr—trom 
the  root  of  Bind.] 

BUNG,  bung,  n.  the  stopper  of  the  hole  in  a 
barrel:  a  large  cork. — v.t  to  stop  up  with 
a  bung.    [Ety.  dub.] 

BUNOALO w,  bung^gar45,  n.  a  country- 
house  in  India.  I^ers.,  *<  belongin^^  to 
BenraL'^ 

BUNdftiE,  bungl,  ru  anythihg  dumsUy 
done :  a  g^oss  blunder. — v.t.  to  act  in  a 
clumsy,  awkward  manner. — v,t.  to  make 
or  mend  clumsily :  to  manage  awkwardly. 
*^.  Bunol'eb.  [Perh.  freq.  of  bang ;  A. 
O.  Sw.  hunga,  to  strike,  btmgla,  to  work 
ineffectually.] 

BUNION,  biuvyun,  n.  a  lump  or  inflamed 
swelling  on  the  ball  of  tne  great  toe. 
rFrom  root  of  BuN.] 

BuNE,  bungk,  n.«  wooden  case  used  in 
country  taverns  and  in  offices,  which 
serves  for  a  seat  during  the  day,  and  for 
a  bed  at  night :  a  sailor^  sleeping  berth : 
a  berth  or  rude  bed  in  a  lumber  camp,  on 
construction  trains, with  boarding  cars, 
fitc 

BUNTING,  bunt'inp,  n.  a  thin  woollen 
stuff  of  which  ships'  colors  are  made :  a 
kind  of  bird.     [Ety.  dub.] 

BUOY,  bwoi,  n.  a  noatii^  cask  or  light 
piece  of  wood  fastened  by  a  rope  or  chain 
to  indicate  shoals,  the  position  of  a  ship's 
anchor,  etc. — v.t  to  fix  buoys  or  marks : 
to  keep  afloat,  bear  up,  or  sustain.  [Dut. 
€wef,  Duoy,  fetter,  through  Romance 
forms  (Norman,  &oie),  from  O.  L.  boia,  a 
collar  of  leather— L.  boe^  ox.] 

BUOYANCY,  bwoi'an-si,  n.  capacity  for 
floaiting  lightly  on  water  or  in  the  air: 
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specific  lightness:  (ftg,)  lightness  of 
spirit,  cheerfalness. 

BUOYANT,  bwoi'ant,  cufj.  light :  cheerful. 

fiUR,  BUBR,  bur,  n.  the  prickly  seed-case 
or  head  of  certain  plants,  wnich' sticks 
to  clothes :  the  rough  sound  of  r  pro- 
nounced in  the  throat.  [Prob.  E.,  out 
with  cognates  in  many  lang.,  as  Swed. 
harrey  a  sea-urchin,  £.  burrce,  trash — 
from  a  root  signifying  rough.] 

BURBOT,  burHbot,  n.  a  fresh-water  fish, 
like  the  eel,  having  a  longish  beard  on  its 
lower  jaw.  [Fr.  harhote—lu  barbct^  a 
beard.T 

BURDEN,  bur^dn,  n.  a  load :  weight :  car^ 
go :  that  which  is  g^evous,  oppressive, 
or  difficult  to  bear.— ^.i.  to  load :  to  op- 
press: to  encumber.  [A.S.'  byrthen — 
oeran,  to  bear.] 

PURDEIN,  bur'dn,  n.  part  of  a  sone  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  every  stanza,  re&ain. 
[Fr.  bourdon^  a  humming  tone  in  music 
— ^Low  L.  burdo,  a  drone  or  non-working 
bee  1 

BURlXENOnS,  bur^dn-us,  acdf.  burdensome. 

BORDENSOME,  bur'dn-Bum,  adj.  heavy: 
oppressive. 

BUltDOCK,  bm<dok,  n.  a  dock  with  a  bur 
or  prickly  head. 

BUREAU,  btlr'O,  n.  a  writing-table  or  chest 
of  drawers,  orig.  covered  with  dark  doth : 
a  room  or  office  where  such  a  table  is  used : 
a  department  for  the  transacting  of  public 
busmess  :—pL  Bubsaxtx,  bar'O,  Bureaus, 
bQr'Oz.  [O.  Fr.  burd,  coarse  russet  cloth 
— L.  burrtu,  dark  red ;  cf .  Gr.  pyrrhoa^ 
flame-colored— jjyr  ^  Fnas.] 

BUREAUCRACY,  bar-6'kras-i,  n.  govern- 
ment  by  officials  appointed  by  the  ruler, 
as  opposed  to  self-government  or  gov- 
ernment by  parliamentary  majority. 
[Bureau  and  Or.  kratd^  to  govem.1 

BUREAUCRATIC,  bi\r-5-krat'ik,  adj.  re- 
lating to,  or  having  the  nature  of  a 
bureaucracy. 

BURGAGE,  bur^&j,  n.  a  svstem  of  tenure 
in  boTougha,  cities,  and  towns,  by  which 
the  citizens  hold  their  lands  or  tene- 
ments, in  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

BURGAMOT9  bur'ga-mot,  n.  same  as 
Beroamot. 

BURGEON,  bur'jun,  vA.  same  aa  BouR- 

OBON. 

BURGESS,  bur'jes,  BURGHER,  burg'er,  n. 
an  inhabitant  of  a  borough  :  a  citizen  or 
freeman :  a  magistrate  of  certain  towns. 

BURGH,  bur's  or  Duig,  n.— ««:{;.  Bur'ohal. 

BURGLAR,  burfl;^ar,  n.  one  who  breaks 
into  a  house  Iby  nieht  to  steal.  [Fr. 
bourg,  town  (--Ger.  burg,  B.  BOROUGH), 
O.  Fr,  terca— li.  latrot  a  robber.] 

BURGLARIZE,  burglar^ize,  v.t  to  steal 
from  a  residence,  church,  etc.,  in  the 
night  time.    (Amer.) 

BURGLARY,  burglar-i,  n.  breaking  hito  a 
house  by  night  to  rob. — acy.  Burolar'- 
lous.— adv.  jBurolar'ioubly. 

BUTRGOMASTER,  burg^o-mast'er,  n.  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  German  or  a  Dutch 
burghf  answering  to  the  English  term 
mayor.  [Dut.  burgemeester'-burg,  and 
meefff^r,  a  master.] 

BURGUNDY,  bur'gun-di,  n.  a  French  wine, 
so  called  from  Burgundy^  the  district 
where  it  is  made. 

BURIAL,  ber'i-el,  n.  the  act  of  placing  a 
dead  body  in  a  grave :  interment.  [A.S. 
birgel8f  a  tomb.    See  Bury.] 

BURIN,  bar'in,  n.  a  kind  of  chisel  used  by 
engravers.    [Fr.;  from  root  of  Bore.] 

BURKE,  burk,  v,t,  to  murder,  esp.  by  sti- 
fling :  hence,  (Jig.)  to  put  an  end  to  quiet- 
Iv.  [From  Burke,  an  Irishman  of  ix)n- 
aon,  who  committed  the  crime  in  order 
to  sell  the  bodies  of  his  victims  for  dis- 
section.] 

BURLAP,   berlap,   n.   a  coarse,   heavy, 


textile  fabric  of  jute,  flax,  manilla,  or 
hemp  used  for  bags  or  wrappers.  A 
superior  quality  is  sometimes  manufac- 
tured and  made  into  curtains. 

BURLESQUE,  bur-lesk',  n.  (lit.)  a  jeeHng 
or  ridiculing:  a  ludicrous  representa- 
tion.— cu^f.  jocular:  comical. — v.t.  to 
turn  into  burlesque:  to  ridicule.  [Ft. 
^It.  burlesGo ;  prob.  from  Low  L.  burra, 
a  flock  of  wool,  a  trifle.! 

BURLY,  burli,  a^f'  bulky  and  vieorous: 
boisterous. — n.  Bur'linbss.  [Prob.  Celt., 
as  in  Gkiel.  borr^  a  knob,  borraH'-'^mrly, 
swaggering.] 

BURN,  Dum,  v.t.  to  consume  or  injure  by 
flre.— ^.t.  to  be  on  flre :  to  feel  excess  of 
heat:  to  be  inflamed  with  passion: — 
pa.p.  burned'  or  burnt.— «.  a  hurt  or 
mark  caused  by  flre. — To  burn  one's 
FENGEBS,  to  Suffer  from  interfering  in 
other's  affairs,  from  embarldng  in  specu- 
lations, etc.  [A.S.  byman;  Qer.  oren^ 
nen,  to  bum ;  akin  to  Ik  ferveOf  to  glow.] 

BURNER,  bum'er,  n.  the  part  of  a  lamp  or 
gas-jet  from  which  the  flame  arises. 

BURNING-GLASS,  bum'ing^las,  n.  a 
glass  so  formed  as  to  concentrate  the 
sun's  ravB* 

BURNISH,  bum'ish,  v.t.  to  polish;  to 
make  bright  by  rubbing. — n.  pohsh  : 
lustre.  JjFr.  &rt*mr,  to  make  brown- 
root  of  RlOWN.] 

BURNISHER,  burn'ish-«r,  n.  an  instru- 
ment employed  in  burnishing. 

BURNT-OFFERING,  bumf-orer-faig,  n. 
something  offered  and  burned  upon  an 
altar  as  a  sacrifice. 

BURR,  bur,  n.  same  as  BuR. 

BURROW,  bur'd,  n.  a  hole  in  the  ground 
dug  by  certain  animals  for  shelter  or  de- 
fence. — v.i.  to  make  holes  undeiground 
as  rabbits  :  to  dwell  in  a  concealed  place. 
[A  doublet  of  Borouoh— A.S.  beorgan^ 
to  protect]. 

BURROWEk,  bur'S-er,  n.  one  who  bur- 
rows :  specifically,  an  animal,  such  as  the 
rabbit,  which  excavates  and  inhabits 
burrows  or  holes  in  the  earth :  a  burrow- 
ing animal. 

BUl&AR,  burs'ar,  n.  one  who  keeps  the 
purse,  a  treasurer :  in  Scotland,  a  student 
maintained  at  a  universi^  by  funds  de- 
rived from  endowment.  [Low  L.  bursa/' 
rtiw— ^ursa,  a  purse — Gr.  byrsS^  skin  or 
leather  1 

BURSARY,  burs'ar-i,  n.  in  Scotland,  the 
allowance  paid  to  a  bursar. 

BURST,  burst,  v.t.  to  break  into  pieces :  to 
break  open  suddenly  or  by  violence. — v.i. 
to  fly  open  or  break  In  pieces :  to  break 
forth  or  away  i—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  burst. — 
n.  a  sudden  outbreak.  [A.S.  oersf  an ;  Gter. 
hersten,  (3ael.  brisd,  to  break.] 

BURTHEN,  hva^thn,  n.  and  v.t.  same  as 
Burden. 

BURY,  ber'i,  v.t.  to  hide  in  the  ground :  to 

glace  in  the  grave,  as  a  dead  body :  to 
ide  or  blot  out  of  remembrance  :—pr.p» 
bur'ying ;  oa.p.  bur'ied.  [A.S.  byrgatif 
to  bury ;  Oer.  bergen,  to  hide.] 

BURYING  -  GROUND,  ber'i-ing-«rownd, 
BURYING- PLACE,  ber'i-ing-plfijB,  n. 
ground  set  apart  for  burying  tne  dead: 
a  gravevard. 

BUSH,  Doosh,  n.  a  shrub  thick  with 
branches :  anything  of  bushy  tuft-like 
shape:  any  wild  uncultivated  country, 
esp.  at  the  Cape  or  in  Australia. — ^In  the 
United  States,  in  the  bubh  means  in  a 
new  country  before  it  has  been  cleared 
up.  A  sugar  bush,  a  cluster  of  sugar 
maple  trees.  [M.E.  busk,  buMh ;  from  a 
Teut.  root  found  in  Ger.  busch.  Low  L. 
boscus,  Fr.  hois.] 

BUSH,  boosh,  n.  the  metal  box  or  lining 
of  any  cylinder  in  which  an  axle  works. 
[Dut.  bus, — h.  huxus^  the  box-tree.] 


BUSHEL,  boosh'el,  n.  in  U.  S.,  a  dry  meas- 
ure containing  82  dry  quarts  or  2150*4  cu. 
in. ;  in  Great  Britain,  8  imperial  gallons 
or  2218*2  cu.  in.  [O.  Fr.  boissel,  from  the 
root  of  Box.] 

BUSHMAN,  boosh'man,  n.  a  settler  in  the 
uncleared  land  of  British  America  or  the 
British  colonies,  a  woodsman,  similar  to 
a  backwoodsman  in  the  United  Stat^: 
one  of  a  savage  race  in  South  Africa. 

BUSH-RANGEIt,  boosh'-rfinj-er,  n.  in  Aus- 
tralia, a  lawless  fellow,  often  an  escaped 
criminal,  who  takes  to  the  bush  and  lives 
by  robbCTy. 

BUSHY,  boosh'i,  adfj.  full  of  bushes :  thick 
and  spreading.— «.  Bubh'inbss. 

BUSILY,  biz'i-u,  adv.  in  a  busy  manner. 

BUSINESS,  biz'nes,  n.  employment :  en- 
gagement :  trade,  profession,  or  occupa- 
oon :  one^s  concerns  or  affairs :  a  matter 
or  affair. 

BUSK,  busk,  v.t.  or  v.i.  to  prepare:  to 
dress  one's  self.  [Ice.  bua,  to  prepare, 
and  -sk,  contr.  of  sik,  the  recip.  pron.ss 

BU^S^  busk,  n.  the  piece  of  bone,  wood,  or 
steel  in  the  front  of  a  woman's  stays. 
[A  form  of  Bust.] 

BuSKIN,  busk'in,  n.  a  kind  of  half-boot 
with  high  heels  worn  in  ancient  times  by 
actors  of  tragedy :  hence,  the  tragic  dra- 
ma as  distine;iushed  from  comedy. — a<(;. 
Busk'insd,  dressed  in  buskins,  noting 
trafi:edy,  tragic.    [Ety.  dub.] 

BUSST,  bus,  n.  a  rude  or  piavnil  kiss. — v.t. 
to  Idss,  esp.  in  a  rude  or  pLayful  manner. 
[M.  E.  bass,  prob.  from  O.  Gfer.  bussen,  to 
kiss,  but  moaified  by  Fr.  baiser,  to  kiss, 
from  L.  basium,  a  loss,] 

BUST,  bust,  n.  the  human  body  from  the 
head  to  the  waist :  a  sculpture  represent- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  oody.  [Fr.  btiste 
— ^Low.  L.  busfum.] 

BUSTARD,  bus'tard,  n.  a  genus  of  large, 
heavy  birds,  akin  to  the  ostrich  family, 
and  of  which  the  Great  Bustard  is  the 
largest  of  European  land-birds.  [Fr.  bis- 
tard,  corr.  from  L.  avis  tarda,  slow  bird, 
from  the  slowness  of  its  flight.] 

BUSTLE,  busl,  v.i.,  to  busyorurs  self :  to 
be  active. — n.  hurried  activity :  stir :  tu- 
mult ;  also  a  part  of  ladies^attire,  now 
no  longer  fashionable.  (Amer.)  [M.  E. 
bttgfefe,  prob.  from  A.S.  bysig,  busy.] 

BUSY,  bm,  a^.  fuUy  employed  :  active : 
diligent :  meddling. — v.t,  to  make  busy : 
to  occupy: — pr.^i.  busying  (biz'i-ing); 
pa.p.  busied  (buf id).  —  mv.  Bub'ily. 
TA.8.  bysig.] 

Busybody,  biz'i-bod-i,  n.  one  busy  about 
others*  affairs,  a  meddling  person. 

BUT,  but,  pr€»*  or  oonj.  without :  except : 
besides  :  only :  yet :  still.  [A.S.  butan^ 
biutan,  without---be,  by,  and  utan,  out-> 
near  and  yet  outside,] 

BUT,  but,  n.  same  as  Burr. 

BUTCH,  booch,  v.t.  to  butcher.    (Rare.) 
Take  tlur  huge  offal  and  white  liver  henoe. 
Or  in  a  twinKliiir  of  this  true  blue  steel 
I  shall  be  huichmg  thee  from  nape  to  rump. 
— iftr  JBT.  Taylor. 

BUTCHER,  booch'er,  n.  one  whose  business 
is  to  slaughter  aniznals  for  food  :  one  who 
delights  in  bloody  deeds. — v.t.  to  slaugh- 
ter animals  for  food :  toput  to  a  bloody 
death,  to  kill  cruelly.  [Fr.  boucher,  orig. 
one  who  kills  he-goats — boue,  a  he-goat  ■' 
allied  to  E.  buck.] 

BUTCHER-MEAT,  booch' er-m§t,  n.  tht 
flesh  of  animals  slaughtered  by  butchers, 
as  distinguished  from  fish,  fowls,  and 
game. 

Butchery,  booch'er-l,  n.  great  or  cruel 
slaughter;  a  slaughter-house  or  shambles. 

BUTLER,  but'ler,  n.  a  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  liquors,  plate,  etc. — n. 
BuT'LEBsmp.  [Norm.  Fiv  butuiOer,  Fr. 
bouteitter—^Hmteitle,  a  bottle.] 
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BUTT,  but,  v.t.  and  v.t,  tosMke  with  the 
heady  as  a  goat,  etc. — n.  the  thick  and 
heavy  end  :  a  push  with  the  head  of  an 
animal :  a  mark  to  be  shot  at :  one  who 
is  made  the  object  of  ridicule.  [O.  Fr. 
boier^  to  push,  strike,  from  O.  Qer.lx)zen, 
to  strike  (see  Bbat).] 

BUTT,  but,  71.  a  large  ocuk :  a  wine-butt  ^ 
126  gallons,  a  beer  and  sherry  butt  — 108 
zailons.  [fV.  boUe^  a  vessel  of  leather. 
See  Boot,  of  which  it  is  a  doublet.  Cf. 
A.S.  hytte^  a  bottle.] 

BUTTE,  buf,  n.  in  the  far  West,  a  detached 
lull  or  ridge  rising  abruptly,  but  not 
high  enougn  to  be  C£illed  a  mountain. 

BUTT-END,  but'-end,  n-  the  striking  or 
heavy  end :  the  stump.  [See  Butt,  to 
strike.] 

BUTTER,  bufer,  n.  axk  oily  substance  ob- 
tained from  cream  by  churning. — vJ»  to 
spread  over  with  butter.  [A.S.  buter; 
Ger.  butter ;  both  from  L.  hutyrumr-Qir, 
boutyron — ftoMg,  ox,  tyrost  cheese.] 

BUTTERCUP,  but'er-kup,  n.  a  plant  of  the 
crow-foot  genus,  with  a  cup-like  flower 
of  a  golden  yellow,  like  butter. 

BUTTERFLY,  but'er-fli,  n.  the  name  of 
an  extensive  group  of  beautiful  winf^d 
insects,  so  cailled  pierh.  from  the  butter- 
like  color  of  one  of  the  species. 

BUTTERINE,  but'er-en,  n.  an  artificial  fat- 
ty compound,  sold  as  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter, ana  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  which  an  internal  revenue  tax  is  now 
imposed  in  the  United  States. 

BUlTERMIIiK,  but'eivmilk,  n.  the  mQk 
that  remains  after  the  butter  has  been 
separated  from  the  cream  by  churning. 

BUTIERr-WEIGHT,  but'er-wat,  n.  more 
tha^  full  weight :  a  larger  or  more  liberal 
allowance  than  is  usuaTor  stipulated  for  : 
from  an  old  local  custom  of  allowing  18 
to22oz.  to  the  pound  of  butter.    Snnft. 

BUTTERY,  but'er-i,  n.  a  storeroom  in  a 
house  for  provisions,  esp.  liquors.  |Tr. 
bouteillerie,  lit.  "  place  for  bottles."    bee 

BUTLBR,  BOTTLE.1 

BUTTHORN,  but'tnom,  n.  a  kind  of  star- 
fish, Asteriaa  aurantiaca,  [The  first 
part  of  the  word  is  prob.  the  but  of 
nalibut,  the  second  psurt  from  its  spiny 
surface/! 

BUTTOCK,  but'ok,  n.  the  rump  or  pro- 
tuberant part  of  the  body  behind.  [Dim. 
of  Butt,  end.] 

BUTTON,  but'n,  n.  a  knob  of  metal,  bone, 
etc.,  used  to  fasten  the  dress  by  means  of 
a  buttonhole :  the  knob  at  the  end  of  a 
foil. — v.t.  to  fasten  by  means  of  buttons. 
rFY.  bauton,  any  small  projection,  from 
pouter^  to  push;  cf.  W.  botivm,  a  button.] 

BUTTRESS,  but'res,  n.  a  iN*ojecting  sup- 
port built  on  to  the  outside  of  a  wait : 
any  supxK>rt  or  prop. — v,t,  to  proper  sup- 
port, as  by  a  buttress.  n?rob.  from  O. 
Fr.  breteschet  a  battlement.] 


BUXOM,  buks'um,  ad^  yielding,  elastic: 
gay,  lively,  jolly.  fM.E.  bunaum,  plia- 
ble, obedient---A.S.  bugan,  to  bow,  yield, 


and  affix  some.] 

BUT,  bi,  v,t.  to  purchase  for  money :  to 
bribe:— :pr.p.  buy'ing ;  pa,t,  and  jpa.p. 
bought   (bawt).     [A.S.   bycgan;    Goth. 

_  bugjan.l 

BUYABLE,  bf  a-bl,  o^i.  capable  of  being 
bought  or  of  being  obtained  for  money. 
"  The  spiritual  fire  which  is  in  that  man 
....  is  not  huycMe  nor  salable.*' — 
CaWyte. 

BUTEb,  bf  er,  n.  one  who  buys : '  a  pur- 
chaser. 

BUZZ,  bus,  v,u  to  make  a  hmnming  noise 
like  bees. — vJ.  to  whisper  or  spread  se- 
cretly: ff^miltiii'  slang  for,  to  address  a 
young  lady  in  coauetiy  (Amer.). — n.  the 
noise  of  bee%  ana  flies :  a  whispered  re- 
port.   [From  the  sound.] 
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BUZZARD,  buz'ard,  n.  a  bird  of  preyof 
the  falcon  family:  a  blockhead.  [Fr. 
busard^-lt,  buteo,  a  kind  of  falcon.] 

BY,  bf,  prep,  at  the  side  of:  near  to: 
through,  denoting  the  agent,  cause, 
means,  etc. — adv.  near  :  passing  near : 
in  presence  of:  aside,  away.— JBt  and 
BY,  soon,  presently. — ^By  the  bye,  by 
the  way,  in  passing.  [A.S.  bi,  big;  Oer. 
bei,  L.  ainbi.  Or.  ampht,  Sans,  abhi.'] 

BY-FORM,  bf-form,  n.  a  form  of  a  word 
slightly  varying  from  it.    [Prep.  By.] 

BYGONE,  bfgon,  BY-PAST,  bf-past,  a^i- 
past. — n.  a  past  event. 

BYLAW,  bflaw,  n.  the  law  of  a  city, 
town,  or  private  corporation :  a  supple- 
mentai^law  or  regulation.  [From  ice. 
byar-l^,  Dan.  by-lov,  town  or  municipal 
law;  Scot,  birnaw ;  from  Ice.  bua,  to 
dwell.  See  Boweb.  By,  town,  is  a  suf- 
fix in  many  place-names.  The  form  by 
in  bylaw,  esp.  in  its  secondary  meaning, 
is  generally  confused  with  the  pi^pj 

BYNAME,  bfn&m,  n.  a  nickname.  [Prep. 
By.] 

BYPATH,  brpftth,  n.  a  side  path.  [Prep. 
ByJ 

BYPLAY,  bf  plfi,  n.  a  scene  carried  on, 
subordinate  to,  and  apart  from,  the  main 
part  of  theplay.    [Prep.  By.] 

By-product,  bf-prod-ukt,  n.  a  second- 
ary or  additional  product:  something 
pioduced,  as  in  the  course  of  a  manu- 
facture, in  addition  to  the  principal  prod- 
uct or  material ;  as,  wood-tar  is  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion 01  wood  for  the  manufacture  of 
wood-vinegar  or  wood-spirit. 

BYROAD,  bfrOd,  n.  a  retired  sideroad. 

BYSTANDER,  bfstand'er,  n.  one  who 
stands  by  or  near  one :  hence,  a  looker- 
on. 

BYWAY,  bfwS,,  n.  a  private  and  obscure 
way. 

BYWORD,  bfwurd,  n.  a  common  saying : 
aproverb.  

BYZANT,  biz'ant,  BYZANTINE,  bizTan- 
tin,  n.  a  gold  coin  of  the  Greek  empire, 
struck  at  Byzantium  or  Constantinople, 
valued  at  75  dollars. 
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CAB,  kab,  n.  short  for  Cabbiolet. 

CAB,  kab,  n.  a  Hebrew  diy  measure  «• 
nearly  8  pints.  [Heb.  kab — kaJbab,  to 
hollow.] 

CABAL,  karbal',  n.  a  small  party  united 
for  some  secret  design  :  the  plot  itself. — 
v.i.  to  form  a  party  for  a  secret  purpose  : 
to  plot  :—pr.p.  caball'ing ;  pa.p.  cor 
balled'.—^.  Caball'bb,  a  plotter  or  in- 
triguer.   [Fr.  cabale ;  from  Cabala.] 

CABALA,  kab'a-la,  n.  a  secret  science  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  hidden  sense  of  Scripture. — n.  Cab*- 
ALIST,  one  versed  in  the  cabala.  [ChaL 
kabbd,  to  receive.] 

CABBAGE,  kab'aj,  n.  a  well-known  kitch- 
en vegetable.  [Fr.  cabus,  headed  {choux 
cabus,  a  cabbage);  from  L.  caput,  the 
head.] 

CABIN,  kaVin,  n.  a  hut  or  cottage :  a  small 
room,  especially  in  a  ship.^^;.^  to  shut 
up  in  a  cabin.  [W.  cab,  edban,  a  rude 
little  hut.l 

CABINET,  kab'in-et,  n.  a  small  room  or 
closet :  a  case  of  drawers  for  articles  of 
value :  a  private  room  for  consultation 
— Whence  Thb  Cabinet,  the  advisers  of  the 
President. 

CABINET,  kab'in-et,  adj.  confidential :  se- 
cret: private.  In  accordance  with  this 
sense  the  term  cabinet  councU  was  long 


in  general  use  before  it  became  specifi- 
cally applied  in  politics. 

Those  are  cabinet  councils, 
And  not  to  be  communicated. — MoMinoer. 
Others  still  gape  t^  anticipate 
The  cabinet  designs  of  Fate.— Hudibrcu. 

CABINET-MAKER,  kab'in-et-mak'er,  n.  a 
maker  of  cabinets  and  other  fine  furni- 
ture. 

CABLE,  kSiljl,  n.  a  strong  rope  or  chain 
which  tiee  anything,  esoecially  a  ship  to 
her  anchor :  a  nautical  measure  oi  100 
fathoms.  [Tr. — ^Low  L.  caplum,  a  halter 
— capio,  to  nold.] 

CABOOSE,  karbdds',  n.  the  kitchen  or 
cookiner-stove  of  a  ship.  [Dut.  kombuia, 
a  cook^  room.] 

CABRIOLET,  kab-ri-^lA',  n.  a  covered  car- 
riage with  two  or  four  wheels  drawn  by 
one  horse.  [Fr.  cabriole,  formerly  cap- 
riole, the  leap  of  a  kid ;  the  sprmging 
motion  being  implied  in  the  name  or 
the  carriage — L.  capra,  a  she-goat.] 

CACAO,  ka-ka'o,  n.  the  chocolate-tree, 
from  the  seeds  of  which  chocolate  is 
made.    fMex.  kakahuathl 

CACAO-BUTTER,  ka-kfi.'6-but-er,  n.  the 
oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  choco- 
late-tree {Theobroma  Cacao),  [See  Cacao.] 

CACHINNATION,  kak-in-a'shun,  n.,  loud 
laughter.  [L.  cachinno,  to  laugh  loudly 
--from  the  sound.] 

CACEXE,  kakl,  n.  the  sound  made  by  a 
hen  or  goose. — v.i.  to  make  such  a  sound. 
[E. ;  cog.  with  Dut.  kakelen — ^from  the 
sound.] 

CACODOXY,  kak'o-dok-si,  n.  a  false  or 
wrong  opinion  or  opinions ;  erroneous 
doctrine,  esp.  in  matters  of  religion : 
heresy.  [Gr.  kakos,  bad,  and  doxa,  doc- 
trine.] 

CACOGASTMC,  kak'd-gas-trik,  ady.  per- 
taining to  a  disordered  stomach  or  ays- 
pepsla:  dysi)eptic.  '*The  woes  that 
chequer  tms  imperfect  cacogastric  state 
of  existence." — Carlyle.  [Qr.  kakos,  bad, 
and  gastSr,  the  stomach.] 

CACOPHONY,  karkof  5-ni,  n.  a  bad,  dis- 
agreeable sound;  discord  of  sounds. — 
cdj.  Cacoph'onoxts.  [Or.  kakos,  bad, 
phone,  sound.] 

CACrrUS,  kak'tus,  n.  an  American  plant, 
generally  with  prickles  instead  of  leaves. 
[Gr.] 

CAD,  kad,  n.  a  low  fellow.  [Short  for 
CadkTjI 

CADASTRE,  ka-das'ter,  n.  the  Itead  survey 
of  the  lands  of  a  country :  an  ordnance 
survey. — ac^.  Cadas'trai..  [Fr. — ^Low  L. 
capitastrum,  register  for  a  poll-tax — ^L. 
caput,  the  head.] 

CADAVEROUS,  ka-dav'er-us,  adj.  looking 
like  a  dead  body:  sicklv-looKing.  [L. 
cadaver,  a  dead  body — caao,  to  fall  dead.] 

CADDY,  kad'i,  n.  a  small  box  for  holding 
tea.  [Malav  kati,  the  weight  of  the 
small  packets  in  which  tea  is  made  up.] 

CADE,  1^,  n.  a  barrel  or  cask.  [L.  cadus, 
a  cask  1 

CADENCE,  k&'dens,  n.  (lit.)  b.  faUing :  the 
fall  of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  sentence : 
tone,  sound,  modulation.  [Fr. — L.  cado, 
to  fall.] 
',ki 


CADET,  ka-det',  n.  the  younger  or  youngest 
son :  in  the  army,  one  who  serves  as  a 
private  in  order  to  become  an  oflficer: 
a  student  in  a  military  school. — n.  Cade^ 
SHIP.  [Fr.  cadet,  formerly  capdet — Low 
L.  capitettum,  dim.  of  caput,  the  head. 
See  Captain.] 

CADI,  k&'di,  n.  a  judge  in  Mohammedan 
countries.    [Ar.  kadhi,  a  judge.] 

CADRE,  k§rdr,  n.  a  list  of  the  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  regi- 
ment forming  the  staff :  the  skeleton  of 
a  regiment:  the  staff.  [Fr.,  from  L, 
guacnrum,  a  square.] 

CADUCOUS,  kardQ'kus,  acfj.,  fatting  early 
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as  leaves  or  flowers.  [L.  caducu^ — cado, 
to  fall.! 

CJE^ABiSNLt  sS'zer4zm,  n,  a  intern  of 
government  resembling  that  of  a  Cceaar 
or  emperor :  despotic  sway  exercised  by 
one  wno  has  been  pot  in  power  by  the 
popular  will :  imperialism. 

Cie^URA,  CESURA,  se-zu'ra,  n.  a  syllable 
cut  off  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  the 
completion  of  a  foot :  a  pause  in  a  verse. 
— ac(j.  C^ssu'ral.  [L. — eoedOf  ooBsum,  to 
cut  oflp.] 

CAFFEINE,  kaf  e-in  cr  kaf-Tln,  ».  the 
active  principle  of  coffee  and  tea.  [Fr. 
cafeine.    See  CkJETTEB.] 

CAFTAN,  kaftan,  n.  aPersiaiior  Turkish. 
vest. 

CAGE,.  kSlj,  n.  a  place  of  confinement :  a 
box  made  of  wire  and  wood  for  holding 
birds  or  small  animals.  [Fr. — L.  cavea, 
a  hollow  place.] 

CAIRN,  karn,  n.,  a  heap  of  stones,  esp.  one 
raised  over  a  grave.    [Celt.  Axzm.] 

CAITIFF,  ka'tu,  n.  a  mean,  despicable 
feUow. — cu^\  mean,  base.  [O.  Fr.  caitif 
(Fr.  chttify—Jj,  captivu9f  a  captive — 
capio,  to  take.] 

GAJOLE,  ka-j5l ,  vJ.  to  coax :  to  cheat  by 
flattery. — ns.  Cajouer,  karjorer,  Ca- 
JOUEBT,  ka-jsrer-i.  [Fr.  cajoler,  O.  Fr. 
cageoler^  to  chatter  like  a  bird  in  a 
Cage.] 

CAKE,  k&k,  n.  a  piece  of  dough  that  is 
baked  or  cooked :  a  small  loaf  of  fine 
bread:  any  flattened  mass  baked  hard. 
— r.f.  to  form  into  a  cake  or  hard  mass. 
— v,i,  to  become  baked  or  hardened. 
fSw.  kaka,  Qer,  kuchen — kochen;  all 
borrowed  from  L.  coquo,  to  cook.] 

CALABASH,  kalVbash,  n.  a  vessel  made 
of  a  dried  groten^^hell :  the  gourd.  HSp. 
calabaza^  the  gourd — ^Ar.  qar  ajfias, 
dried  gourd.] 

CALAMITOUS,  kal-aml-tus,  ad(j\  making 
wretched :  disastrous. 

CALAMITY,  kal-am'i-ti,  n.  a  ^reat  misfor- 
tune :  affliction.  [Fr.  ocUamtti^-Ij.  calam- 
itas,    Ety.  dub.] 

CALAMUS,  kal'a^nus,  n.  an  Indian  sweet- 
scented  grass. 

CALASH,  karlash%  n.*a  light  low-wheeled 
carria^pe  with  a  folding  top :  a  hood  worn 
by  ladies  to  protect  t  neir  bonnets.  [Fr. 
caliche— Get.  kcUeache;  of  Slav,  origin, 
as  Bohem.  kolesa,  Russ.  kolo,  a  wheeL] 

CALCAREOUS,  kal-k&'re-us,  ac^j.  like  or 
containing  chalk  or  lime. — n.  Calga'^b- 
ousNESS.    [L.  ctUcariue,  from  caJxJ] 

CALCINE,  kal-sin'  or  kal'^n,  v.t  to  re- 
duce to  a  calx  or  chalky  powder  by  the 
action  of  heat. — v.i.  to  become  a  ccux  or 
powder  by  heat.--ii.  Caixhnation,  kal- 
8in>a'shun. 

CALCIUM,  kal'si-um,  n.  an  elementary 
substance  present  in  limestone  and  chalk. 
[L.  calx,  chalk.] 

CALCOGRAPHy,  kaJ-kog'ra-fl,  n.  a  style 
of  engraving  like  chaU^drawing. — adj. 
CALCOQRAFiriCAL.  [L.  caix,  and  Or. 
graphi,  writing— grop/iS,  to  write.] 

CALCULATE,  kal'ka-fet,  vA.  to  count  or 
reckon :  to  adjust. — v.i.  to  make  a  calcu- 
lation: to  estimate. — acfj.  Cal'culable. 
[L.  caJctUo,  to  reckon  by  help  of  little 
stones — calctdus,  dim.  of  caix,  a  little 
stoneJ 

CALCULATION,  kal-ka-Ia'shun,  n.  the  art 
or  process  of  calculating :  estimate. 

CALCULATIVE,  kal'ka-l&t-iv,  a^/.  relating 
to  calculation. 

CALCULATOR,  kal'ka-lfitor,  n.  one  who 
calculates. 

CALCULUS,  kal'kH-lus,  n.  one  of  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics :  a 
stone-like  concretion  which  forms  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body.— ^.  Caujuu, 
kal'ka-lL 


CALDRON,  kawPdron,  n.  a  large  kettle 
for  boiling  or  heatinff  liquids.  [L.  ea^ 
darium — calidtts,  hot — ccUeo,  to  grow 
hot.1 

CALEDONIAN,  kal-e-dO'ni-an,  ady.  pertain- 
ing to  Caledmia  or  Scotland. 

CALENDAR,  kal'en-dar,  n.  a  register  of 
i?ie  months :  an  almanac  :  a  list  of  crimi- 
nal causes  for  trial.  [L.  ealendaria,  re- 
latingto  the  calends — calendce,] 

CALENDER,  kal'en-der,  n.  (a  corruption  of 
CrumyBR)  a  press  consisting  of  two  roUere 
for  smootning  and  dressing  cloth :  a  per- 
son who  calenders,  properly  a  calendrer. 
— v,t.  to  dress  in  a  calender.  [Or.  k^lin^ 
dro9 — kylindO,  to  roll.] 

CALENDS:  kal'endz,  n.  among  tile  Romans, 
the  first  day  of  each  month.  [L.  calendce 
— ealo, '  >*.  kaledt  to  call,  because  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  was  proclaimed.] 

CALENTURE,  kal'en-ttkr,  n.  a  kind  of 
fever  or  delirium  occurrins*  on  board  ship 
in  hot  climates.  [Fr.  ana  Sp.— L.  caleo,, 
to  be  hot.] 

CALF,  k&f,  n.  the  young  of  the  cow  and  of 
some  other  animals :  a  stupid,  cowardly 
person.—^/.  Calves,  k&vz.  [AJ3.  eedlf; 
Ger.  kalb,  Ooth.  kcdboA 

CALF,  k&f ,  n.  the  thick  fleshy  part  of  the 
leg  behind :  also  calf-skin  leather ;  as,  a 
book  bound  in  calf,  [Ice.  krdfl;  perh.  the 
same  word  as  the  preceding,  the  root 
idea  being  to  be  faf,  thick.] 

CALF-LOvE,  kflr-luv,  n.  a  youthful,  ro- 
mantic passion  or  aff^tion,  as  opposed 
to  a  serious,  lasting  attachment  or  love. 
•*  It's  a  prl's  fancy.  Just,  a  kind  o*  ccdf- 
love ;  let  it  go  by." — Mrs.  OaskelL 

CALIBRE,  CALIBER,  kal'i-ber,  n.  the  size 
of  the  bore  of  a  gun :  diameter :  intel- 
lectual capacity.  [Fr.  calibre,  the  bore 
of  agun  ;  It.  calibro,] 

CALICO,  kal'i-kO,  n.  cotton  cloth  first 
brought  from  Calicut  in  the  East  In- 
dies. 

CALIF,  CALIPH,  kalif  or  kal'if,  n.  the 
name  assumed  by  the  sucixssors  of  Mo- 
hammed. [Fr.— Ar.  khalifah,  a  sue- 
cessor  1 

CAUFATE,  CALIPHATE,  kaTif-ftt,  n.  the 
office,  rank,  or  government  of  a  cisdif. 

CALIGINOSrrY,  karlij'i-nos'i-ti,  n.  dim- 
ness,  obscurity,  hidden  meaning.  "  I  dare 
not  ask  the  oracles ;  I  prefer  a  cheerful 
caliqinosity,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might 
say.^' — Qeorge  Eliot 

CAUGRAPHY,  CALLIGRAPHY,  ka-lig'- 
ra-fi,  n.,  beautiful  hsaid-toriting.  [Gr.  ka^ 
los,  beautiful  (akin  to  E.  hate),  graphs, 
writing.] 

CALIPERS,  kal'I-perz,  CALIPER -COM- 
PASSES, kal'i-per-kum'pas-ez,  n.  com- 
passes with  bent  legs  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  bodies.  [Corr.  of  Caubeb.] 

CALISTHENICS,  CALLISTHENICS,  kal- 
is-then'lks,  n.  exercises  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  gracefulness,  as  well  as 
strength  of  body. — ocJ/.Calisthen'ic.  [Gr. 
kalos,  beautiful,  sthmos,  strength.] 

CALIX.    See  Calyx. 

CALK,  kawk,  v.t.  to  stuff  (as  if  pressed 
with  the  foot)  oakum  into  the  seams  of  a 
ship  to  make  it  water-tight :  to  roughen 
a  horse's  shoe  to  keep  it  from  slipping. — 
n.  CAiiK'EB.  [O.  Fr.  cauquer — ^L.  calcare, 
to  tread  under  foot — calx,  the  heeLf 

CALL,  kawl,  v.u  to  cry  aloud :  to  make 
a  short  visit. — v.t.  to  name :  to  sunmion: 
to  appoint  or  proclaim. — n.  a  summons 
or  invitation:  an  impulse:  a  demand: 
a  short  visit :  a  shrill  whistle :  the  cry 
of  a  bird.  [  A.S.  ceailian ;  Ice.  kaUa,  Gr. 
ger',  in  gSryein,  to  proclaim.] 

CALLING,  kawl'lng,  n.  that  to  which  a 
person  is  called  (by  a  divine  voice,  as  it 
were)  to  devote  his  attention:  trade: 
profession :  occupation. 


CALLOSITY,  kal-os'i-tl,  n.  a,hard  swellinf 
on  the  skin.  [L.  ea77o«fto9-~eaIZu«,  hard 
skinj 

CALLOUS,  kal'uB,  a^.,  hardened :  unfeel- 
ing or  insensible.— acfv.  Cau/OUSLY— 
n.  Call'oubness. 

CALLOW,  kal'5,  adb.  not  covered  with 
feathers  :  unfledgea.  [A.S.  ealu  ;  Dut. 
kacU,  L.  caiims,  bald.l 

CALM,  kAm,  odr.  still  or  quiet:  serene, 
tranquil. — n.  absence  of  wind:  repose: 
serenity. — v.t^  to  make  ocdm:  to  quiet. 
—  adv.  Calm'ly.— n.  CAUA'insBa  [Fr. 
calme ;  from  Low  L.  cauma. — ^G^.  kawma, 
noonday  heat — kaio,  to  bum.] 

GAL0ME!L,  kal'5-mel,  n.  a  preparation  of 
mercury  much  used  as  a  memcine :  the 
white  sublimate  p^ot  by  the  application 
of  heat  to  a  nuxture  of  mercury  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  Idaek.  [Gr. 
kalos,  fair,  melca,  black.] 

GALORESCENCE,  kal-o-res^ens,  n.mphys" 
ics,  the  transmutation  of  heat  rays  into 
others  of  higher  refrangibility ;  a  pe- 
culiar transmutation  of  the  invisible  cal- 
orific rays,  observable  bevond  the  red 
rays  of  tne  spectrum  of  solar  and  elec- 
tric light,  into  visible  luminous  rays,  by 
passing  them  through  a  solution  of  io- 
dine in  bisulphide  or  carbon,  which  in- 
tercepts the  luminous  rays  and  trans- 
mits the  calorific.  The  latter,  when 
brought  to  a  focus,  produce  a  heat  strong 
enough  to  ignite  combustible  substances, 
and  to  heat  up  metals  to  incandescence ; 
the  less  refrangible  calorific  rays  bein^ 
converted  into  rays  of  higher  refrangi- 
bility,  whereby  they  become  lunodnous. 
[L.  mlor,  heat.] 

CALORIC,  karlorik,  rr.,  heat:  the  supposed 
principle  or  cause  of  heat.  [L.  color, 
neat— ea/eo,  to  be  hot.] 

CALORIFIC,  kal-or-if  ik,»a4f.,  causing  heat: 
heating. — n.  Caix>rxfica'tion.  [L.  color, 
and  f^ip%  to  make.] 

CAI/)TTB,  karlot',  n.  a  sknli-cap  :  esp.  a 
skuU-capwom by  ecclesiastics.    [Fr.J 

CALOTYPB,  kal'5-tFp,  n.  a  kind  of  photog^ 
raphy.  [Gr.  kalos,  beautiful,  typos,  an 
image.] 

CALOxYJfiHT,  kal'o-tfp-ist,  n.  one  who 
takes  photographs  by  the  calotype  pro- 
cess :  in  the  extract  used  loosely  and 
equivalent  to  photographer. 

I  imprint  her  fast 

On  tne  void  at  laat. 
As  the  sun  does  whom  ha  wfU 
1^  the  calotjfpltVt  a'kWX.^Brauming. 

CALTROP,  kal'trop,  n.  a  plant  with  pickly 
•  fruit :  an  instrument  armed  witn  four 
sp£kes,  formerly  strewn  in  the  wav  of  an 
enerav's  cavalry.    [A.S.  coltrcepe.] 

CALUli^ET,  kara-met,  n.  a  kind  of  pipe, 
smoked  by  the  American  Indians,  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  peace.  [Fr. — ^Lb 
calamus,  a  reed.] 

CALUMNIATE,  ka-lum'ni-&t,  v.t  to  accuse 
falsely:  to  slander. — e,i.  to  spread  evil 
reports.  —  ns.   Calum'iciation;   Calum'- 

NIATOR. 

CALUMNIOUS,  ka-lum'ni-us,  ocjjr.  of  the 
nature  of  calumny :  slanderous. -Hsdv. 
Calum'wiously. 

CALUMNY,  kal'um-ni,  n.  false  accusation  r 
slander.  [L.  calumnia — calvere,  to  de 
ceive,] 

CALVE,  k&v,  v.i.  to  bring  forth  a  calf. 

CALVINISM,  kal'vin-izm,  n.  the>  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  an  eminent  religious  reformer 
of  16th  century. 

CALVINIST,  karvin-ist,  n.  one  who  hold* 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 

CALVINISTIC,  kal-vin-isf ik,  CALVINIST. 
ICAL,  kal-vin-isfi-kal,  ocf/.  pertaining  to 
Cahnn  or  Calvinism. 

CALX,  kalks,  n.,  chalk  or  lime :  the  sab- 
stance  of  a  inetal  or  mineral  which  re- 
mains after  being  subjected  to  violent 
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heat.— ^.  Caixbs,  kaUc'ste,  or  Galqbb, 
kal'sQz.  J[L.  ealXf  a  stone,  limestone, 
lime  ;  aUied  to  GaeL  earraig^  a  rock.] 

CALYX,  CAUX,  kal'iks  or  ka'Uks,  n.  the 
outer  covering  or  cup  of  a  flower.*-^ 
Cal'yxbs,  Gal'yoes,  or  Cal'iges.  [L.; 
Gr.  kalyx — kalyptd,  to  cover.] 

CAMBBIC,  kfirnHbrik,  n.  a  kind  of  fine  white 
lineot  orig:inidly  manufactured  at  Oom- 
bray  in  Fumders. 

CA3i£,  kam— did  come — past  tense  of 
Gome. 

CAMKI*,  kam'eU  n.  an  animal  of  Asia  and 
Africa  with  one  or  two  humps  on  its 
back,  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  and  for 
riding.  [O.  Fr.  osyimI— L.  oofiiefci*— 6r. 
itomoos^-Heb.  gamdH 

OAMKTiTiTA,  karmei'ya,  tu  a  spectes  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  China  and 
Japeji*  p^amed  frcMn  Coitielhu,  a 
Jesuit,  said  to  have  brought  it  from  the 
EastJ 

CAMELOPARD,  kam-el'^p&rd  or  kam'el- 
d-pdrd,  tt.  the  giraffe.  [L.  eamelopardar 
lie;  from  Gr.lnffi^os,  the  camel,  and 
pardcUia,  the  panther.] 

CAMELOT,  kamlot,  n.  see  Cahlbt. 

CAMEO,  kam'e-0,  n.  a  gem  or  precious 
stone,  carved  in  relief.  [It.  ccanmeo; 
Fr.  cavri&e — ^Low  L.  cammoBua,  traced  by 
Littr6  to  Gr*  kamnein^  to  workj  

CAMERA^  kam'ei^a,  CAMERA  OB9GUBA, 
kam'er-a  ob-skd'ra,  n.  an  instrument  for 
throwing  the  images  of  external  objects 
on  a  white  surface  placed  within  a  dark 
chamber  or  box:  used  in  photography. 

CAMERATED,  kam'er«S.tred,  adj.  divided 
into  ehanbere:  arched  ot  vaulted. 

CAMESTBES,  karmes'trez,  n.  in  Jogic^  a 
nmemonic  word  designating  a  syllogism 
of  the  second  figure,  having  a  universal 
affirmative  major  premiss,  a  universal 
negative  minor,  and  a  universal  negative 
conclusion. 

UAMLJST*  kamlet,  n.  a  cloth  originally 
made  of  carneW  hair,  but  now  chiefly  of 
wool  and  goats'  hair.  [Fr.— Low  L. 
oanueiotufn'^lM  caiaflfMs;] 

CAMOMILE,  CHAMOMILE,  kam'5-mll,  n. 
a  plant,  or  its  dried  flowers,  used  in  medi* 
cine.  [Gr.  ctomatme/on,  the  earth-apple, 
from  the  im>ple-like  smell  of  its  blossoms 
— c^moi,  on  the  ground,  tnUcmp  an 
apple.1 

GAMP,  kamp,  n.  the  ground  on  wluch  an 
army  pitch  their  tents  :  the  tents  of  an 
army.-— i;.i.  to   encamp  or  pitch  tents. 


[Fr.  eampf  a  camp — ^L.  campus,  a  plain.] 
CAMPAiON, '  kam-pan',  ti.  a  large  open 
field  ot  plain  ;  the  time  during  which  an 
army  keeps  the  field.— i^.i.  to  serve  in  a 
campaign.  [Fr*  eampagne:  from  L.  eam- 

fania — campus,  a  field,  j 
MPAIGK,  Kam-p&n',  v.t  to  employ  in 
campaigns.     *'An  old  soldier  •  •  •  who 
had  oeen  campaigned,  and  worn  out  to 
death  in  tbe  service."--S^eme. 

CAMPAIGNER,  kam-pan'er,  n.  one  who 
has  served  several  campaigns, 

GAMPANIFORM,  kam-panVform,  GAM- 
PANXJLATE,  kam-pan^Q-l&t,  adj,^  in  the 
forwi  of  a  beU^  applied  to  flowers.  [It. 
campana^  a  bell,  and  Fobm.] 

^I^MP ANILE,  kam-pan-elft,  n.  Italian 
name  for  a  church -tower  from  which 
bells  are  hung.  [It. — campana,  a  bell, 
also  a  kind  of  balance  invented  in  Canp- 


ta. 


CAMPANOL06T,  kam-pan-oFo-ji,  n.  a  dts- 
course  on,  or  the  science  of,  bells  or  bell- 
ringinj^.  [It.  earnpana,  a  beU,  and  Gr. 
logost  a  discourse.]^ 

CAMPESTRAL,  kam-pes'tral.  ad^f\  growing 
in  or  pertaining  to /eUs.    [h.  campestrie, 

from  campus.} 
CAMP-POliOWER,  kamp-fol'O-er,  n.  any 


one  who  follows  in  the  train  of  an  army, 
but  takes  no  part  in  battle. 

CAMPHOR  (in  P.,  Cakpbibb),  kam'for,  n. 
the  white,  solid  juice  of  the  laurel-tree 
of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  having  a 
bitterish  taste  and  a  pleasant  smelL 
[Fr.  aimn^re— Low  L.  oamjiAora— -Malay 
hapwTy  chalk.] 

CAMPHORATED,  kam'for-&t-ed,  a^j.  im- 
pr^nated  with  camphor. 

CAMPHORIC,  kam-for'ik,  adj.  pertaining 
to  camphor. 

CAMP-STOOL,  kamp'-stdOl,  n.  a  seat  or 
stool  with  cross  legs,  so  made  as  to  fold 
up  when  not  used. 

CAN,  kan,  v»L  to  be  able :  to  have  sufficient 
power  :-^pa.t  CouLD.  [A.S.  cunnan,  to 
know  (how  to  do  a  thing),  to  be  able, 
pres.  ind.  can ;  (Soth.  kunnant  Ger.  k^inr 
nen,  to  be  able.    See  Know.] 

CAN,  kan,  n.  a  vessel  for  holding  liquor. 
rA.S.  canne ;  cf.  L.  camia,  a  reed,  Gr. 
hannit  areedLl 

CANAL,  kan-al ,  n.  an  artificial  water- 
course lor  navigation:  a  duct  in  the 
body  for  any  of  its  fiuids.  [L.  eanaliSf 
a  water-pipe ;  akin  to  Sana.  leAon,  to 
dis:.] 

CANARD,  karn&<  or  ka-a&rd',  n.  an  ex- 
trava^nt  or  lying  story*    [Fr.l 

dANARY ,  karn&'ri,  yu  a  wine  from  the 
Canary  Islands :  a  bird  orig.  from  the 
Canarv  Islands. 

CANCIEL,  kan'ael,  v,L  to  erase  or  blot  out 
by  crossing  with  lines:  to  annul  or  sup- 
press:—^j>.  can'celling;  pa.p  ca&'ceUeo. 
[Fr.  conceuer—L.  cancello,  from  ccmceUif 
railings,  lattice-work,  dim.  of  cancer.] 

CANCELLATED,  kan'sel-&t^d,  a^fj.  crossed 
b  V  bars  or  lines. 

CANCER,  kan'ser,  n.  an  eating,  spreading 
tumor  or  canker^  supposed  to  resemble  a 


crab  ;  a  sign  of  the  zodiac.    [L.  cancer; 
crab.] 


CQg.  with  Gr.  karkinost  Sans,  isaritota,  a 


GANC:^OUS,  kan'ser-us,  adj.  of  or  like  a 

cancer. 
CANDELABRUM,    kan-de-l&'brum,   n.   a 

branched  and  ornamented  candlestick.'— 

pL  CAXDmjL'BSL^     (L.] 

CANDID,  kan'did,  oq/.  frank,  ingenuous : 
free  from  prejudice:  fair,  impartial. — 
adv.  CjkH^viDLY.^n.  CAir'DiDNBaB.  [Fr. 
eaikiide— L.  oondidus,  white— candeo,  to 
shine.1 

CANDIDATE,  kan'di-dftt,  n.  one  who  offers 
himself  for  any  office  or  honor,  so  called 
because,  at  Rome,  the  applicant  used  to 
dress  in  wliite. — ns.  Can'didaturb, 
Can'didatbship.  [L.  eandidatuSf  from 
candidus.] 

CANDLE,  loji'dl,  n.  wax,  tallow,  or  other 
like  substance  surrounding  a  wick:  a 
light.  rA.S.  condeZ— L.  oandekz,  from 
candeo,  to  glow,] 

CANDLE'>CX)AL,  n.  the  same  as  Cannkl- 

OOAL. 

CANDLEMAS,  kan'dl-mas,  n.  a  festival  of 
the  R.  Catholic  Church  in  honor  of  the 
purification  of  the  Yirein  Mary,  on  the  2d 
of  Februarv,  and  so  called  from  the  num- 
ber of  candles  used.    [Candle  and  Masb.] 

CANDLESTICK,  kan'dl-stik,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  holding  a  candle,  orig.  a  stick 
or  i^icce  of  wood 

CANDLEWOOD,  kan'dl-wood,  n.  the  wood 
of  a  West  Indian  resinous  tree,  Amyris 
balsamifera.    Called  also  Ehodeswood. 

CANDOR,  kan'dur,  n.  freedom  from  preju- 
dice or  disguise :  sincerity :  openness.  [L* 
candor,  whiteness,  from  candeo,  to  oe 
shining  white.] 

CANDY,  kan'di,  n.  a  sweetmeat  made  of 
sugar :  anything  preserved  in  sugar. — 
v.t.  to  preserve  or  dress  with  sugar :  to 
congeal  or  crystallize  as  sugar. — v.i.  to 
become   congealed: — pr.p,    can'dying; 


pa.p.  can'died.  [Fr.  oandi,  from  Ar. 
qand,  sugar.] 

CANE,  k&n,  n.,  a  reed,  as  the  bamboo,  etc. ; 
a  waUdng^«tiek.-*4;.^.  to  beat  with  a  cane. 
[Fr.  caims— L.  oanno^Gr.  kanni,  a  reed.] 

CANINE,  kanttin',  a4j.  like  or  pertaining  to 
the  dog.    [L.  caninus,  from  canU,  a  dog.] 

CANISTER,  kan'is-ter,  n.  a  box  or  case, 
usually  of  tin :  a  case  containing  shot, 
whieh  bursts  on  being  diacharged.  [L. 
eanistrum^  a  wicker-basket,  Gr.  kamas- 
tron^-kannS,  a  reed.] 

CANKER,  kang'lcer,  n .  small  sores  hi  the 
mouth :  a  disease  in  trees,  or  in  horses* 
feet:  anything  that  corrupts  or  con- 
sumes.— t;.^.  to  est  Into,  corrupt,  or  de- 
stroy :  to  infect  or  pollute.— v.i.  to  grow 
corrupt :  to  decay.  [Same  as  L.  cancer, 
orig.  pronounced  canker.] 

CANKEROUS,  kanglcerms,  adfj.  corroding 
like  a  canker. 

CANKER-WORM,  kaBgloeF-wurm,  n.  a 
worm  that  oon^eers  or  eats  into  plants. 

CANNABIN,  kan'nsrbin,  n.  a  poisonous  re- 
sin extracted  from  hemp,  by  exhausting 
the  brmsed  plant  {CanauMs  indiea)  with 
aloohoL  To  this  resin  are  due  the  nar- 
cotic effects  of  hashish  or  bhang.  [See 
BHANa.] 

GANNEL-COAL,  kan'el-k&l,  CANDLE- 
COAL,  kan'dl-k5l,  n.  a  very  hard,  black 
coal  that  bums  without  smoke,  like  a 
candle.    [Prov.  eattinel,  candle.] 

CANNIBAL,  kan'i-bal,  n.  one  who  eats  hu- 
man flesh  ;  also  an  animal  that  eats  the 
flesh  of  members  of  its  own  or  kindred 
species.  "They  (worms)  are  cannibals, 
for  the  two  halves  of  a  dead  worm  placed 
in  two  of  the  pots  were  dragged  into 
the  burrows  ana  gnawed." — Barufin. — 
acy.  relating  to  cannibalisuL  [Span,  a 
corr.  of  Caribals  (English  Cort^),  the 
native  name  of  the  W.  India  ialanders, 
who  ate  human .  fiesh :  proh.  changed 
into  a  word  expressive  of  th^  char- 
acter, from  L.  cams,  a  dog.] 

CANNIBALISM,  kan'i-bal-izm,  n.  the  prac- 
tice of  eating  human  flesh. 

GANNON,  kan'un,  n.  a  great  gun  used  in 
war:  a  particular  atroke  m  billiards. 
[Fr.  canon,  from  L.  canna^  a  reed.  See 
Canb.1 

CANNONADE,  kan-un-ad',  n.  an  attack 
with  cannon.— «7.^.  to  attack  or  batter 
with  cannon. 

CANNONEER,  CANNONIER,  kan-un-er', 
n.  one  who  manages  cannon. 

CANNOT,  kan'ot,  v.i.  to  be  unaUe.  [CUk 
and  Not.] 

CANOE,  ka-nOO',  n.  a  boat  made  of  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  of  bark  or 
skins.  [Sp.  eanoa,  which  like  Fr.  oanot 
is  from  C&rib  canaoa.] 

CANOEIST,  CANOIST,  ka-ndO'ist,  n.  one 
who  practices  the  paddling  of  a  canoe ; 
one  skilled  in  the  management  of  a 
canoe. 

CAS^ON,  kan-yun',  n.  a  deep  gorge  or 
ravine  between  high  and  steep  Mnks, 
worn  by  water-courses.  [Sp.,  a  hollow, 
from  root  of  Cannon.] 

CANON,  kan'un,  n.  a  law  or  rule,  esp.  in 
ecclesiastical  matters:  the  genuine 
books  of  Scripture,  caJled  the  sacred 
canon :  a  dietary  of  the  Church  of 
England :  a  list  of  sainte  canonized :  a 
large  kind  of  t3rpe.  [A.S.,  Fr.,  from  L. 
canon— ^r.    kandn,    a    straight     rod — 

ktUfLTic  a  po^d  1 

CANONIC,  ka-*non'ik,  CANONICAL,  ka- 
non'ik-al,  ad{j.  according  to  or  included 
in  the  canon:  regulttt:  ecclesiastical. — 
adv.  Canon'iqaluii^ 

CANONICALS,  k»^no»t^^,in.  the  offi- 
cial dress  of  thfi  cskitgyi^i^agulAted  by  the 
church  canons 

CANONICITY,  kan-un-is'i-ti,  n.  the  state 
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of  belonging  to  the  canon  or   genuine 
.  books   oi  tne   Scripture. 
CANONIST,  kan'un-ist,  n.  one  versed  in 

the  canon  law. — ac(;.  Canonist'io. 
CANONIZE,  kan'un-iz,  v.t  to  enrol  in  the 

canon  or  list  of  saints. — n.  Canomiza'- 

TION. 

CANONRY.  kan'un-ri,  n,  the  benefice  of  a 
canon. 

CANOPY,  kan'o-pi,  n.  a  covering  over  a 
throne  or  bed:  a  covering  of  state 
stretched  over  the  head. — v.t.  to  cover 
with  a  canopy  :—pr.p.  can'opying ;  pa.p. 
can'opied.  [Fr.  canapi,  O.  Fr.  conop^f— 
L.  conopeum — Gr.  kOndpeion,  a  mosquito 
curtaiD — kOTiOpSf  a  mosquito.] 

CANOROUS,  kan-5'rus,  ocf;.,  musicaJ: 
melodious.  [L.  canorus,  from  coTior, 
melody — cano,  I  sing.] 

CANSTICK,  kan'stik,  n.  a  candlestick. 
Shak. 

CANT,  kant,  v,u  to  talk  in  an  affectedly 
solemn  or  hypocritical  way. — n.  a  hypo- 
critical or  affected  style  of  speech :  the 
lan^age  peculiar  to  a  sect :  odd  or  pe- 
culiar talk  of  any  kind.  [lit.  to  sing  or 
whine ;  L.  canto^  f req.  of  cano,  to  sing.] 

CANT,  kant,  n.  {orig.)  an  edge  or  comer: 
an  inclination  from  the  level :  a  toss  or 
ierk. — v.t.  to  turn  on  the  edge  or  comer: 
to  tilt  or  toss  suddenly.  [Dut.  kant ; 
Qer.  kante,  a  comer.] 

CANTABANK,  kan'ta-bangk,  n.  a  singer 
on  a  stage  or  platform;  hence,  a  com- 
mon ballad  singer :  in  contempt.  (Rare.) 
fL.  cantare,  freq.  of  eanOf  to  smg,  and  It. 
oancot  a  bench.    Comp.  Mountebank.] 

He  was  no  tarem  cant(»bank  that  made  it. 
But  a  Squire  minstrol  of  your  Highness*  court. 

-Sir  H,  Taylor. 

CANTANKEROUS,  kan-tanglcer-us,  adj. 
cross-grained :  perverse  in  temper. — n. 
Cantan'kebousness. 

CANTATA,  kan-t&'ta,  n.  a  poem  set  to 
music,  interspersed  with  recitative.  [It. 
— L.  cantare,  freq.  of  cano^  to  sing.] 

CANTEEN,  kan-ten',  n.  a  tin  vessel  used 
by  soldiers  for  holding  liquors:  a  bar- 
rack-tavern. [Fr.  cantine — ^It.  cantina^ 
a  small  cellar,  dim.  of  canto,  a  corner.] 

CANTER,  kan'ter,  n.  an  easy  gallop. — v.i. 
to  move  at  an  easy  gallop. — v,t.  to  make 
to  canter.  [Orig,  Canterbury-goMop,  from 
the  easy  pace  at  which  the  pilgrims  rode 
to  the  shrine  at  Canterbury.] 

CANTHARIDES,  kan-thar'i^6z,  n.v}. 
Spanish  flies,  used  for  blistering.  [L. 
canthariSj  beetle,  pi.  cantJiarides.] 

CANTICLE,  kan'ti-kl,  n.  a  song :— in  pL 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  [L.  eantictdunit 
dim.  of  canticum.] 

CANTILEVER,  kan'ti-lev-er,  n.  (arch.)  a 
wooden  or  iron  block  projecting  from  a 
wall  to  bear  mouldings,  balconies,  and 
the  like.  The  principle  has  been  applied 
in  the  construction  of  bridges  to  support 
enormous  weights. 

CANTO,  kan'to,  n.  division  of  a  song  or 
poem  :  the  treble  or  leading  melody. 

CANTON,  kan'tun,  n.  a  small  division  of 
territory :  also,  its  inhabitants  :  a  divis- 
ion of  a  shield  or  painting. — v.t.  to  divide 
into  cantons  :  to  allot  quarters  to  troops. 
[Ft.,  a  corner,  a  division.! 

CANTONAL,  kan'tun-al,  aaj.  pertaining  to 
or  divided  into  cantons. — n.  Can'ton- 
MBNT  (also  pron.  CantOOn'ment),  the 
quarters  of  troops  in  a  town. 

CANVAS,  kan'vas,  n.  a  coarse  cloth  made 
of  hemp,  used  for  sails,  tents,  etc.,  and 
for  painting  on  :  the  sails  of  a  ship.  [Fr. 
eanevae—lj.  and  Gr.  cannabie^E.  Hbmp.] 

CANVASS,  kan'vas,  v.t.  to  sift,  examine  : 
to  discuss :  to  solicit  votes. — n.  close  ex- 
amination :  a  seeking  or  solicitation. — n. 
CAN'YAfiBBB.  [lit.  to  sift  through  caf^ 
txw.] 


CANY,  k&nl,  ad^'.  full  of  or  made  of  canes. 
CANYON.    Same  as  CaSon. 
CANZONET,  kan-zo-net',  n.  a  little  or  short 
song.    [It.  canzonetta,  dim.  of  canzone, 


^ 39BSJ.Jl^^^'  <^^i^^o — cano,  to  sing.] 

hMfhly 
elastic  juice  or  gum  of  a  plant  whicn 


CAOUTCHOUC,  k66'chook,  n.'the  high 


grows  in  S.  America  and  Asia :  India- 
rubber.    [S.  American.] 

CAP,  kap,  n.  a  covering  for  the  head :  a 
cover :  the  top. — v.t.  to  put  on  a  cap :  to 
cover  the  end  or  top : — pr.p.  capp'ing ; 
pa.p.  capped'.  [Low  L.  cappa,  a  cape  or 
copej 

CAPABLE,  k&p'a-bl,  adj.  havin&r  ability, 

Sower,  or  skill  to  do :  qualified  for. — n. 
apabil'ity.  [Fr. — ^L.  capio,  to  hold, 
take  or  seize.] 

CAPACIOUS,  kap-a'shus,  ac{;.  including 
much  :  roomy :  wide :  extensive.— adv. 
Capa'ciously.— n.  Capa'gioubnbss.  [L. 
capax,  capaeis — capio,  to  hold.] 

CAPACITATE,  kap-as'i-tat,  v.t^  to  make 
capable:  to  qualify. 

CAPACITY,  kap-as'i-ti,  n.  power  of  hold' 
ing  or  arasping  a  thing :  room  :  power 
of  mind  :  cnaracter. 

CAPARISON,  ka-par'is-un,  n.  the  covering 
of  a  horse :  a  nch  cloth  laid  over  a  war- 
horse. — v.t.  to  cover  with  a  cloth,  as  a 
horse :  to  dress  very  richly.  [Fr.  cajp- 
aragon — Sp.  caparajson,  augmentative  of 
capa,  a  cape,  cover — ^Low  L.  cam>a.l 

CAPE,  kap,  n.  a  covering  for  the  snoulders 
attached  to  a  coat  or  cloak :  a  cloak. 
[O.  Fr.  cope— Low  L.  capjM.] 

CAPE,  kap,  n.  a  head  or  point  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  sea :  a  /ieod-land.  [Fr.  cap 
— ^L.  caput,  the  head.] 

CAPER,  Ka'per,  n.  the  flower-bud  of  the 
caper-bush,  used  for  pickling.  [Fr.  cdpre 
— ^L.  and  Gr.  capparis ;  from  Pers.  KOr 
bar,  capers.] 

CAPER,  ka'per,  v.i.  to  leap  or  skip  like  a 
goat:  to  dance  in  a  frolicsome  manner. 
— n.  a  leap :  a  spring.  [It.  capriolare — 
capriolo,  a  kid— L.  caper,  a  goat.] 

CAPER- SPURGE,  ka^per-spurj,  n.  see 
Spurge.   

CAPILLARITY,  kap-il-ar'it-i,  n.  name 
given  to  certain  effects  produced  by 
liquids  in  contact  with  capillary  tubes. 

CAPILLARY,  kap'il-a^-ri  or  ka-pil'a-ri,  ad/, 
as  fine  or  minute  as  a  hair:  having  a 
very  small  bore,  as  a  tube. — n.  a  tube 
with  a  bore  as  fine  as  a  hair : — ^In  pi.  the 
minute  vessels  that  unite  the  veins  and 
arteries  in  animals.  [L.  copi'ZZarts — 
capUlus,  hair,  akin  to  copu^,  the  head, 
akin  to  E.  Head.] 

CAPITAL,  kap'it-al,  adf.  relating  to  the 
head :  involving  the  loss  of  the  head : 
chief :  principal :  important. — adv.  Cap'- 
ITALLY.  [Fr.— L.  capitalis — caput,  the 
head.] 

CAPITAL,  kap'it-al,  n.  the  head  or  top 
part  of  a  column  or  pillar  :  the  chief  or 
most  important  thing :  the  chief  city  of 
a  country :  a  large  letter  :  the  stock  or 
money  for  carrying  on  any  business. 

CAPITAL,  kap'i-tal,  v.t.  to  furnish  or 
crown  with  a  capital,  as  a  pillar  or 
column.  **  The  white  column  capitaUed 
with  gilding." — Charlotte  Bronte. 

CAPITALISM,  kap'it-al-izm,  n,  the  state 
of  having  capital  or  property :  possession 
of  capital.  **The  sense  of  capitalism 
sobered  and  dignified  Paul  de  florae." 
— Thackeray. 

CAPITALIST,  kap'it-al-ist,  n.  one  who  has 
capital  or  money. 

CAPITALIZE,  kap'it-al-Iz,  v.t.  to  convert 
into  capital  or  money. 

CAPITATION,  kap-it-a'shun,  n.  a  number- 
ing of  every  head  or  individual :  a  tax  on 
every  Tieaa.  [Fr. — ^Low  L.  capUatio-' 
caput,  the  head.] 


CAPITOL,  kap'it-ol,  n.  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Rome,  built  on  the  top  of  a  hiU : 
in  the  U.S.  the  house  where  Congress 
meets.  [L.  Capitolium — caput,  the  head.] 

CAPITULAR,  kap-it'ul-ar,  CAPITULARY, 
kap-it'dl-ar-i,  n.  a  statute  passed  in  a 
chapter  or  ecclesiastical  court :  a  mem- 
ber of  a  chapter. — ady.  relating  to  a 
chapter  in  a  cathedral :  belonging  to  a 
chapter. — adv.  Cawt'ulaely.  [See  Chap- 
ter. 1 

CAPITULATE,  kap-it'ul-at,  v.i.  to  yield  or 
surrender  on  certain  conditions  or  heads. 
— n.  Capttula'tion. 

CAPON,  ka'pn,  n.  a  young  cock  cut  or 
ca^strated.  [A.S.  capun — ^L.  capo—Qr. 
kapGn—koptd,  to  cut.    See  Chop.] 

CAPOTE,  karpdt',  n.  a  kind  of  cloak.  [Fr., 
dim.  of  cape,  a  cloak.] 

CAPRICE,  ka-prgs',  n.  a  change  of  humor 
or  opinion  without  reason  :  a  freak.  \Ft. 
caprice — ^It.  capriceio ;  perh.  hnom  L. 
capra,  a  she-goat.] 

CAPRICIOUS,  ka-prish'us,  adj.  full  of  co- 
price :  changeable. — adv.  Capsi'cioitblt. 
— n.  C.  jRr'ciouBNESs. 

CAPRIOORN,  kap'ri-kom,  n.  one  of  the 
fidgns  of  the  zodiac,  like  a  homed  goat* 
[L.  capricomus^-iMperf  a  goat,  eomu,  a 
hom.T 

CAPRIOLE,  kap'ri-dl,  n.,  a  caper;  a  leap 
without  advancing.  [O.  Fr.  capriole. — ^It 
CMrioktr-lt.  caper,  capra,  a  goat.] 

CAPSICUM,  kap'si-kum,  n.  a  tropical 
plant,  from  wnich  cayenne  pepper  is 
made.  [From  L.  capsa,  a  case,  its  ber- 
ries being  contained  in  pods  or  capsules 
— capio,  to  hold.] 

CAPSlZE,  kap-siz',  v.f.  to  upset.  [Ety.dub.] 

CAPSTAN,  kap'stan,  n.  an  upright  machine 
turned  by  spokes  so  as  to  wind  upon  it  a 
cable  which  draws  something,  generally 
the  anchor,  on  bocurd  ship.  [Fr.  cabestan ; 
ety.  dub.] 

CAreULAR,  kap'sca-ar,  CAPSULARY. 
kap'stil-ar-i,  adj.  hollow  like  a  capsule : 
pertaining  to  a  capsule. 

CAPSULE,  Kap'sQl,  n.  the  seed-vessel  of  a 

Slant:  a  small  dish.     [Fr. — L.  capsula, 
im.  of  capsa,  a  ease — capio,  to  hold.] 

CAPTAIN,  kap' tin  or  kap't&n,  n.  a  head  or 
chief  officer :  the  commander  of  a  troop 
of  horse,  a  company  of  infantry,  or  a 
ship:  the  overseer  of  a  mine.  [O.  Ft. 
capitain — It.  caput,  the  head.] 

CAPTAINCY,  kap'tin-si  or  kap'tftn-si,  n. 
the  rank  or  commission  of  a  captain. 

CAPTION,  kap'shun,  n.  the  act  of  taking: 
an  arrest.     [L.  cop^io — cajtio,  to  take.] 

CAPTIOUS,  kap'shus,  adj.  ready  to  catdi 
at  faults  or  take  offence  :  critical :  peev- 
ish.— adv.  Cap'tiously. — n.  Cap'tious- 
NESS.  [Fr. — ^L.  captiosu^^capto,to  snatch 
at.l 

CAPTIVATE,  kap'tiv-at,  v.t.  (lit.)  to  take 
or  r,iake  captive :  to  charm :  to  engage 
the  affections.     [See  Captive.] 

CAPTIVATING,  kap'tiv-at-ing,  adj.  bav- 
ing  power  to  engage  the  affections. 

CAFTlVE,   kap'tiv,  n.  one  taken :  »  pris- 
oner of  war :  one  kept  in  bondage.—  adj., 
taken  or  k^t  a  prisoner  in  war :  charmed 
or  subdued  by  any  thing. — n.  Capi'Iv'ity. 
.  [L.  captivus — capio,  captus.] 

CAPTIVE,  kap'tiv,  v.t.  to  take  captive  :  to 
capture. 

CAPTOR,  kap'tor,  n.  one  who  takes  a  pris 
oner  or  a  prize. 

CAPTURE,  kap'tOr,  n.  the  act  of  taking 
the  thing  taken :  an  arrest.— ^.f.  to  take 
as  a  prize :  to  take  by  force.      |Tr.  cap- 
ture — ^L.  captura — capio,  to  take.] 

CAPUCHIN,  kap-a-shen',  n.  a  Franciscan 
monk,  so  call^  from  the  hood  be  wears  : 
a  hooded  pigeon.  [Fr.  capuein — It. 
cappueino,  a  small  cowl — Low  I^  oaj^po. 
See  Cap,  Cafe.] 
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GAR  (old  form  Cabb),  kfir,  n.  a  light  vehi- 
cle moved  on  wheels :  a  railway  carriage, 
{poeticy  a  chariot.  [Fr.  char,  O.  Fr.  car: 
char — Lu  carrus;  from  Gelt,  cdr,  allied 
to  Lat.  ourrttf.] 

GAHABINE,  ka/arbin,  GARBINE,  k&r^In, 
n.  a  short  light  musket.  [Fr.  carabine^ 
O.  Fr.  calabrin,  a  carabineer — calabre,  a 
machine  for  casting  stones— Low  L. 
chadabula — Or.  kataoolS,  overthrown — 
katabaUO — A;ato,  down,  and  baUdf  to 
throw.  The  name  was  transferred  to 
the  musket  after  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder.] 

CARABINEER,  kar^bm-6r',  CARBI- 
NEER, k&r-bin-Sr',  n.  a  soldier  armed  with 
a  carabine. 

CARAGK,  kaKak,  n.  a  large  ship  of  bur- 
den. [Fr.  caraguCt  Sp.  carraca ;  perh. 
from  Low  L.  carica,  a  load — ^root  of  Gab.] 

CARACOLE,  kar'a-kal,  n.  the  half-^t£m 
which  a  horseman  makes:  a  unnding 
stEur. — v,i,  to  turn  half  round,  as  cavalrv 
in  wheeling.  [Fr.  caracole — Sp.  caracol, 
the  spiral  shell  of  a  snail — ^Ar.  karkara, 
to  turn.] 

CARAFE,  ka-raf ,  n.  a  water-bottle  for  the 
table.    [Fr.— Sp.  garrafor—ArJ] 

CARAT,  kar'at,  n.  a  weight  of  4  grains : 
l-d4th  part  of  pure  gold*  [iV.— Ar.  qirat 
— Gr.  keration^  a  seed  or  beam  used  as  a 
weight.] 

CARAVAN,  kar'srvan,  n.  a  company  of 
travelers  associated  together  for  security 
in  crossing  the  deserts  in  the  East :  a 
large  close  carriage.  [Fr.  caravane — 
Pers  kArtvAti  1 

CARAVANSARY,  kar-arvan'sarri,  CARA- 
VANSERA,  ka]>a-van'se-ra,  n.  a  kind  of 
unfurnished  inn  where  caravans  stop. 
[Pers.  kdrtodnsardi — kdnvdn,  caravan, 
sardi,  inn.] 

CARAVEL,  kar'av-el,  n.  a  kind  of  light 
sailing  vessel.  [Fr. — ^It.  caraveUa — ^L. 
cara&u»— Gr.  karaboSf  a  barque.] 

CARAWAY,  kar'arwft,  n.  a  plant  with 
aromatic  seeds,  used  as  a  tonic  and  con- 
diment. [Sp.  alcaravea — ^Ar.  karviya — 
Gr.  karonJ] 

CARBIDE,  k&<bld,  n.  a  carbon-metallic 
compound.— Old  word,  Gabbubbt,  n. 

CARBOUO  ACID,  kar-bol'ik  as'id,  n.  an 
anid  produced  from  ooo^-tar,  used  as  a 
disinfectant.    [L.  carho,  coaL] 

CARBON,  k&r'bon,  n.  em  elementary  sub- 
stance, widely  diffused,  of  which  pure 
charcoal  is  an  example.  [Fr.  carbane — 
L.  carbo,  coadj 

CARBONACEOUS,  k&r-bon-&'she-U8,  CAR^ 
BONIC,  k^-bon'ik,  ad(j.  pertaining  to  or 
composed  of  carbon. 

CAE^ONARI,  k&r>bon-fij<i,  n.  members  of 
a  secret  society  in  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  [It.  "charcoal-burn- 
ers."] 

CARBONATE,  kfir^n-&t,  n.  a  salt  formed 
by  the  tmion  of  carbonic  acid  with  a 
base 

OARBONIC,  k&r-bon'ik,  a4j\  relating  to 
carbon.  Cabbonio  Aom  is  an  acid  formed 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  generallv  gaseous, 
and  evolved  by  respiration  and  combus- 
tion.     

CARBONIFEROUS,  kftr-bon-ifer-us,  adj,, 
producing  carbon  or  coaL  [L.  caroot 
and  fero,  to  produce,] 

CARBONIZE,  kar1:>on-!z,  v,tt  to  mote  into 
carbon. — n.  Gabbokiza'tiok. 

CARBUNCLE,  k&r^ung-kl,  n.  a  fiery  red 
precious  stone  :  an  inflamed  ulcer.  [L. 
carbuneultis,  dim.  of  carbo,  a  coal.] 

CARBUNCULAR,  kAr-bungHca-lar,  adj\ 
belon^ng  to  or  resembling  a  carbuncle  : 
red :  mflamed. 

CARBURET,  k&Kba-ret,  v,i.  to  combine 
with  carbon  or  a  compound  of  it :  specif- 
iadly,  to  saturate,  as  inflammable  vapor, 


by  passing  it  through  or  over  a  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  for  the  purpose  of  inten- 
sifying the  illuminating  piower.  E.  H, 
Knight. 

CARBURETOR,  karT)a-ret-er,  n.  an  ap- 
paratus  of  various  forms  by  which  coal- 
gas,  hydrogen,  or  air  is  passed  through 
or  over  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  to  confer 
or  intensify  illuminating  power.  E.  H. 
Knight. 

GARBuRIZE,  kftr'ba-riz,  v.t.  same  as  Cab- 
bttbet. 

CARGANET,  k&x^aruet,  n.  a  collar  of 
jewels.    [Fr. — ^Bret.  kerchen,  the  neck.] 

CiRGASS,  CARCASE,  kar^as,  n.  a  dead 
body  or  corpse :  the  framework  of  any- 
thing :  a  kind  of  bombshell.  [Fr.  car- 
caaae,  a  skeleton — ^It.  carcaaso,  a  quiver, 
huJl,  hulk — ^Low  L.  tarcasius — ^Pers.  tor- 
kash,  a  quiver.] 

CARD,  k&rd,  n.  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
marked  with  figures  for  playing  a  game, 
or  with  a  person's  addi^ss  upon  it :  a 
not«,  [Fr.  carte — ^L.  charta,  Gr.  chartSa^ 
paper.    Gabtb  is  a  doublet.] 

CARD,  k&rd,  n.  an  instrument  for  comb- 
ing wool  or  flax. — v.t.  to  comb  wool,  etc. 
[fr.  carde — L.  carduvs,  a  thistle.] 

CARDER,  k&rd'er,  n.  one  of  an  associa- 
tion of  Irish  rebels,  so  termed  because 
they  punished  their  victims  by  driving  a 
wool  or  flax  card  into  their  backs  and 
then  dragging  it  down  along  the  spine. 
Mi88  Edgeworth. 

This  shall  a  Carder,  that  a  White-boy  be; 
Ferocious  leaders  of  atrocious  bands.— ^ood. 

CARDIAC,  kar'di-ak,  GARDIAGAL,  kar- 
dfak-al,  adj.,  belonging  to  the  heart : 
cordial ;  reviving.  [L. — Gr.  kardiaJcos-^ 
kardia,  the  heart.] 

CARDINAL,  k&r'din-al,  a4f*  denoting  that 
on  which  a  thin^  hingee  or  depends : 
principal. — n.  a  dignitsoy  in  the  R.  C. 
Ghurcn  next  to  the  pope.  \Jj.  cardinalis 
— cardo,  cardinia,  a  hinge.] 

CARDINALATE,  kar'din-al-fit,  GARDIN- 
ALSHIP,  kfir'din-al-ship,  n.  the  ofELcQ  or 
dignity  of  a  cardinal. 

CARDOPHAGI,  k&r-dof  arjl,  n.pl.  eaters  of 
thistles;  hence,  donkeys.  "Kick  and 
abuse  him,  you  who  have  never  brayed  ; 
but  bear  with  him  all  honest  fellow  car- 
dophagi;  lone-eared  messmates,  recog- 
nize a  brother.donkey I" — Thaxikeray.  [Gr. 
kardos,  a  thistle,  and  phagd,  to  eat.] 

CARE,  kar,  n.,anxiety,  needfulneas:  chaige, 
oversight :  the  obiect  of  anxiety. — v.L 
to  be  anxious :  to  be  inclined :  to  have 
regard.  [A.S.  caru;  Gk)th.  Arara,  sor- 
row, Ice.  kaera,  to  lament.  Gelt,  car^ 
care :  allied  to  L.  cams,  dear.l 

CAREEN,  ka-ren',  v.t.  to  lay  a  snip  on  her 
side  to  repair  her  bottom  and  keel.  [Fr. 
cariner — carine — ^L,  carina,  the  bottom 
of  a  ship,  the  keel.] 

CAREENAGE,  ka-ren'S,j,  n.  a  place  where 
ships  are  careened:  the  cost  of  careen- 
ing. 

CAREER,  ka-rSr',  n.  a  racecourse :  a  race : 
course  of  action ;  also,  onset.  Milton. — 
v.i.  to  move  or  inm  rapidly.  [Fr.  carri^re 
— O.  Ft.  car,  a  car.    See  Gab.] 

CAREFUL,  kar'fool,  adj.,  full  of  care: 
heedful :  in  B.,  anxious :  in  Dan.  iii.  16, 
at  a  loss,  puzzled. — adv.  Gabb'fully.^ 
n.  Gabe'fulnbss. 

CARELESS,  kar'les,  cu^;.,  without  care: 
heedless  :  unconcerned. — adv.  Gabb'- 
LESSLY.— n.  Gabe'lessness. 

CARESS,  ksrres',  v.t.  to  treat  with  affec- 
tion :  to  fondle :  to  embrace. — n.  any  act 
or  expression  of  affection.  [Fr.  caresaer 
— ^It.  carezza,  an  endearment— Low  L. 
caritia — ^L.  cams,  dear.] 

CARET,  k&'ret,  n.  a  mark.  A,  used  in  writ- 
ing when  a  word  is  left  out.  [L.  caret, 
there  is  wanting.] 


CARGK),  kfir'go,  n.  what  a  ship  carries': 
its  load.    [Sp.  from  Celtic  root  of  Gab.] 

GARICATUKE,  kar-i-ka-tur',  n.  a  likeness 
of  anything  so  exaggerated  or  distorts 
as  to  appear  ridiculous. — v.t  to  turn  into 
ridicule  by  overdoing  a  likeness.  [It. 
caricatura — carricare,  to  load,  from  root 
of  Gab  J 

CARICATURIST,  kar-i-ka-tOr'ist,  n.,  one 
who  caricatures. 

CARIES,  ka'ri-€z,  n.,  rottenneea  or  decay 
of  a  bone.     [L.] 

CARINA,  ka-rfna,  n.  in  bot.  same  as  Keel : 
in  zool.  a  prominent  median  ridee  or  keel 
in  the  sternum  of  all  existing  birds  ex- 
cept the  Gursores.  [L.,  the  keel  of  a 
boat.    See  Gabinate.J 

CARENARIA,  kar-i-na'ri-a,  n.  a  genus  of 
gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  the  order 
called  Heteropoda  or  Nudeobranchiata, 
whose  shells  are  known  to  collectors  un- 
der the  name  of  Venus*  slipper  and  glass 
nautilus.  The  gills  are  protected  oy  a 
small  and  very  delicate  shell  of  glassy 
translucence.  The  creature  itself  is 
about  2  inches  in  length,  and  is  of 
oceanic  habits.  It  is  so  transparent 
that  the  vital  functions  may  be  watched 
by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  [L.  carina, 
a  keel,  from  the  shape.] 

CARINATuE,  kar-i-na'te,  n.pl,  Huxley's 
second  order  of  the  class  Aves,  the  other 
two  being  Saururas  and  Ratitae.  The 
Carinatsd  include  all  the  living  flying 
birds,  that  is,  all  existing  birds  except 
the  Gursores,  and  are  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  the  sternum  is  furnished 
with  a  prominent  median  ridge  or  keel, 
whence  the  name.  [From  L.  carina,  a 
keel.] 

CA^ATE,  kar'i-nat,  GARINATED,  kar'- 
i-n&t-ed,  cu^j.  shaped  like  a  keel :  keeled  : 
specifically,  (a)  in  bot  having  a  longi- 
tudinal nd^  like  a  keel:  applied  to  a 
calyx,  corolla,  or  leaf;  (6)  m  zool.  ap- 
plied to  those  birds  whose  sternum  is 
keeled,  a  character  of  all  existing  birds 
except  the  cursorial.  [L.  carinatua,  from 
carina,  a  keel.] 

CARIOLE,  kar'i-dl,  n.  a  light  one-horse 
carriage,  used  in  Norway.  [Fr.  carriole 
— ^root  of  Gab.] 

CARIOUS,  k&'n-us,  adj.  affected  with 
caries. 

CARKTNG,  k&rk'ing,  acd*  distressing,  caus- 
ing anxiety.  [A.S.  cearc,  care;  sdlied 
to  Gabb.] 

CARMELITE,  kfir^mel-It,  n.  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  Syria,  in  the 
12th  century :  a  kind  of  pear. 

CARMINE,  k&r'min,  n.  a  crimaon  color. 
[Fr.  or  Sp.  carmin—Sp.  carrneain,  crim- 
son —  carmea,  cochineal — ^Ar.  qirmizi, 
crimson.    Same  root  as  Gbimson.  J 

CARNAGE,  kSr'naj,  n.  slaughter.  [Fr. 
carnage,  from  L.  caro,  camia,  flesh.] 

CARNAGE,  kSr'naj,  v.t  to  strew  or  cover 
with  carnage  or  slaughtered  bodies. 
"That  camaged  plain." — Sovthey. 

CARNAL,  k&r'nal,  ac(;.,  fleshly:  sensual: 
unspiritual. — adv.  Gab'nally.  [L.  car- 
nalia—caro,  camia,  flesh.] 

GARNALIST,  k&r'nal-ist,  n.  a  sensualist : 
a  worldling. 

CARNALITY,  kar-nal'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
earned 

GARNARIE,  GARNARY,  k&r'na-ri,  n.  a 
bone -house  attached  to  a  church  or 
burial  -  place :  charnel  -  house.  [L.  caro, 
camia.  flesh.] 

CARNATE,  k&'nfit,  adj.  invested  with  or 
embodied  in  flesh :  same  as  the  modern 
Incabnate,  which  word,  however,  is  used 
in  the  extract  as  if  the  in-  were  priva- 
tive. "I  fear  nothing  .  .  .  that  devil 
camate  or  incarnate  can  fairly  do  against 
a  virtue  so  established." — Richardtim. 
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CARNATION,  kar-n&'shun,  n,  fleah'^solor : 
a  flesh -colored  flower.  [L.  camaito, 
fleshiness.] 

OABNELLAN,  kar-nS'li-aa,  fu  a  corr.  of 
CoBRSLiAN,  owing  to  a  supposed  ety. 
from  cameus,  flesny.] 

CARNIVAL,  kftr'ni-valy  n.  a  feast  observed 
by  Roman  Catholics  just  before  the  fast 
of  Lent :  riotous  feasting  or  merriment. 
[Fr.  camaval — It.  comovaie — Low  L. 
ecoTtelevamenj  solace  of  the  flesh— coro, 
camia,  flesh,  and  levamen^  solaoe»-Jetxire» 
to  lighten.] 

CARNiVORAf  kar-niy'O^ra,  n.pL  order  of 
fleth-eaiing  anhnals. 

CARNIVOROnS,  kar-nlVO-rus,  ocf;.,  fleeh- 
eating,  [L.  oaro»  oartiis,  fleish,  voro*  to 
6at.f 

CARCKU  kar'ol,  n.  a  song  of  joy  or  praise. 
^-v.i,  to  sing  a  carol :  to  sing  or  warble, 
--^.i.  to  pnuse  or  celebrate  in  song: — 
pr.p.  cco^olling ;  pa.p.  car'K^ed.  [O.Tr. 
carofe ;  It.  carolc^  orig*  a  rins^ance ; 
ety.  dub.,  either  dim.  of  L.  Mortis^  a 
choral  dance,  or  from  Bret.  koroU^  a 
dance,  W.  earoU  a  scHig-nroot  oar,  cir- 
cular  motion.] 

CAROTID,  ka*rot'id,  acb\  relating  to  the 
two  ^reat  arteries  of  the  neck.  [Gr. 
kavdttdes — karos,  sleep,  deep  sleep  beiDg 
caused  by  compression  of  them.] 

CAROUS^^uU  kar-owas'al,  n.  a  ooroicse:  a 
feast. 

CAROUSE, kar^owzf,  n.  a  drinking-bout: 
a  noisy  revel.— 4?.i.  to  hold  a  drinking- 
bout  :  to  drink  freely  and  noisily.  [O. 
Fr.  (xaroua,  Fr.  earrousse—Qer,  aar  atuSf 
quite  out  t — ^that  is,  empty  the  glass.] 

CARP,  k&rp,  v.t.  to  catch  at  small  fiaults 
or  errors.--adv.  Cakp'ingly.  [Ice.  karpa, 
to  boast,  modified  in  meaning  through 
likeness  to  L.  oarpo,  to  pluck,  deride.] 

CARP,  k&rp,  n.  a  nesh-water  fish.  [In  all 
Teut.  lang.,  also  Fr.  and  It.] 

CARPENTER,  k&r'pent-er,  n.  a  worker  in 
timber  as  used  in  building  houses,  ships, 
etc. — n,  Cabfbntbt,  kftr'pent-ri,  the 
trade  or  work  of  a  carpenter.  [Fr.  eTkzr- 
pentieTf  O.  Fr.  carpentier-^ljow  L.  car^ 
pentariti^-^carpeTitum,  a  car,  from  root 
of  Cab.] 

CARPENTER,  k&r'pent-er,  v,u  to  do  car- 
penter's work :  to  practice  carpentry. 
"Mr.  Grimwig  plants,  fishes.  andcoT^pen^- 
er8  with  great  ardor.*'— DtCKrens. 

**  He  varnished,  he  carpentered,,  he  glued.** 

^nMiee  AtuiUn, 

CARPER,  kArp'er,  n.  one  who  carps  or 
cavils. 

CARPET,  kfir'pet,  n.  the  woven  or  felted 
covering  of  floors,  stairs,  etc.— <;.f.  to 
cover  with  a  carpet : — pr.p,  and  n, 
car^peting;  pa.p.  car'peted.  [Fr.  oar- 
pette — ^Low  L.  carpsfa,  a  coarse  fabric 
made  from  rags  pulled  to  pieces — L.  ear- 
pere,  to  pluckTl 

CARRIAGE,  karii,  n.,  cust  or  cost  of  carry- 
ing :  a  vehicle  for  carrying :  behavior : 
(B.Tfbaggage.  _ 

CARRIAGE-COMPANY,  kar'ij-kum-pa-ni, 
n.  people  who  keep  their  carriages :  those 
wealthy  people  who  pay  visits,  etc.,  in 
their  own  carriages.  "  There  is  no  phrase 
more  elegant  and  to  my  taste  than  that 
in  which  people  are  described  as  '  seeing 
a  great  deal  of  carriage-company,**' — 
Thackeray, 

CARRLA.GED,  kar'ijd,  adj.  behaved  :  man- 
nered. [See  Cakbiagb.]  **  A  flne  lady . . . 
very  well  carriaged  and  mighty  dis- 
creet.*'— Pqtys, 

CARRION,  kari-un,  n.  the  dead  and  putrid 
body  or  flesh  of  any  animal. — acU,  relat- 
ing to,  or  feeding  on,  putrid  flesn.  [Fr. 
earogne— how  L.  caronior—lj,  caro,  aar- 
nis,  flesh.1 

CABSONAi!>£,  kar-un-«d%  n.  a  short  can- 


tton  of  laive  here,  first  made  at  Catrron 
in  Sootlana. 

CARROT,  kar'ut,  n.  an  eatable  root  of  a 
reddish  or  yellowish  color.  [Fr.  earotte 
— ^L.  carota,"] 

CARROTT,  kar'ut-i,  ac(/.,  oarro^-colored. 

CARRY,  kar'i,  v,t,  to  convey  or  bear :  to 
lead  or  transport :  to  effect :  to  behave 
or  demean. — v,L  to  convey  or  propel  as 
a  gun  i—pr,p.  caj^ying ;  paj^  caJyied. 
[O.  Fr.  earieTf  from  root  of  Cab.] 

CART,  k&rt,  n.  a  vehicle  with  two  wheels 
for  conveying  heavy  loads. — v.^.  to  con- 
vey in  a  oart.  [Celt,  cart^  dim.  of 
Cab.] 

CARTAGE,  kArt'fij,  n.  the  act  or  cost  of 
carting. 

CARTE,  kftrt,  n.  a  bill  of  fare :  a  term  in 
fenciz^.  [Fr.*-L.  e/iarto,  Gr.  chartSs, 
paper.    See  Cabd.] 

CARTE -BLANCHE,  -bl&nsh,  n.  a  white 
or  blank  card,  with  a  signature  at  the 
foot,  which  may  be  filled  up  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  receiver :  unconaitional  terms. 
[Fr.  carte,  and  blanche,  white.] 

CARTE-DE-YISITE,  -viMt',  n.  a  photo- 
graphic portrait  pasted  on  a  snudl  card, 

CARTEL,  k&r'te],  n.  &  paper  of  agreement 
for  exchange  of  prisoners.  [Fr.  cart^ — 
It,  carteUo^  dim.  from  root  of  Cabte.] 

CARTER,  kftrt'er,  n.  one  who  drives  a  cart. 

CARTESIAN,  kar-te'shi-an,  adj.  relating 
to  the  French  philosopher  Des  Cartes,  or 
his  philosophy. 

CARTILAGE,  kfir'ti-lfij,  n.  a  tou^h,  elastic 
substance,  softer  than  bone :  pnstle.  [Fr. 
— L.  eartiiago,  ety.  of  which  is  doubtful.] 

CARTILAGINOUS,  kftr-ti-laj'in-us,  adj. 
pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  cartilage : 
gristly. 

CARTOON,  kftr-tOOn',  n.  a  preparatory 
drawing  on  strong  paper,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  frescoes,  tapestry,  etc. :  any 
large  sketch  or  design  on  paper.  [Fr. 
carton  (It.  cartone),  augmentative  of 
Cabte.] 

CARTOUCHE,.  kflr-t<M)sh^  n.  a  case  for 
holding  cartridges:  a  case  containing 
bullets  to  be  discharged  from  a  mortar : 
(arch.)  an  ornament  resembling  a  scroll 
of  paper  with  the  ends  rolled  up.  [Fr. 
— It.  cartocdo — ^L.  charta,  paper.j 

CARTRIDGE,  kAr'trij,  n.  a  paper  case 
containing  the  charge  for  a  gun.  [Cor- 
ruption of  Cabtoxtohb.] 

CARTULARY,  kftr'ttl-lar-i,  n.  a  register- 
book  of  a  monastery,  etc. :  one  who  kept 
the  records.  [Low  L.  carttUairium-''-ehar- 
tula,  a  document— <;tarto,  paper.] 

CARVE,  k&rv,  v.t,,  io  cut  into  forms,  de- 
vices, etc.:  to  make  or  shape  by  cutting : 
to  cut  up  (meat)  into  slices  or  pieces : 
to  apportion  or  distribute. — v.i,  to  exer- 
cise the  trade  of  a  sculptor.  [A.S.  oeor- 
fan,  to  cut,  to  hew ;  I/ut.  kerven,  Ger. 
Wben,  to  notch.    See  Grave.] 

CARVER,  kftrv'er,  n.  one  who  carves :  a 
sculptor. 

CARYATBS,  kar-i-fit'ez,  CARYATIDES, 
kar-i-at'i-d&z,  n,pL  {arch.)  figures  of  wo- 
men used  instead  of  columns  for  sup- 
porters. [L.  Caryatee,  Gr.  Karyatides, 
the  women  of  CarycBf  a  towu  in  Arcadia.] 

CASCADE,  kas.k§d%  lu  a  water/oZ/.  P'r. 
caeeade-^Ii,  caecata,  from  caacare,  L. 
oodo,  camis,  to  fall.] 

CASE,  kfts,  n.  a  covering  box  or  sheath. 
[Fr.  caieee,  O,  Fr.  ceuwe— L.  capsa,  from 
capio,  to  receive.] 

CASjB,  kfis,  v.t  to  put  in  a  case  or  box. 

CASE,  kfts,  n.  that  which  faUs  or  happens: 
event :  particular  state  or  condition : 
subject  of  question  or  inquiry:  state- 
ment of  facts  '^(aram.)  the  inflection  of 
nouns,  etc  \Fr.  cos— I^  casus,  from 
cado,  to  fall/l 

CASEIN,  CASEINE,  k&'se4n,  n.  an  orgsaiic 


svibstaace,  contained  in  milk  and  cheese. 
[Fr. — L  caseus,  cheese.] 

CASEMATE,  kSs'mat,  n,  a  bomb-proof 
<^iamber  or  battery  in  which  cannon 
may  be  placed  to  be  fired  through  em- 
brasures.   [Fr.;  ety.  dub.] 

CASEMENT,  Kag^ment,  n.  theoise  or  frame 
of  a  window:  a  window  that  opens  on 
hinges :  a  hollow  moulding. 

CASH,  kash,  n,  coin  or  money :  ready 
money. — v.t,  to  turn  into  or  exchange 
for  money:  to  pay  money  for.  [A  doublet 
of  Cask,  a  box--0.  Fr.  casse,  a  box  or 
till.] 

CASmER,  kash-gr^,  n.  a  cash-keeper :  one 
who  has  charge  of  the  receiving  and  pay- 
ing  of  money. 

CASHIER,  kash-§r',  v,t.  to  dismiss  from  a 
post  in  dis^aoe :  to  discard  or  put  away. 
[Ger.  cassiren — Vr,  cower— L.  casaare— 
cassus^  void,  empty.] 

CASHMEEIE,  kash'mer,  n.  a  rich  kind  of 
shawl,  first  made  at  Cashmere,  in  India. 

CASINO,  kas-€'nO,  n.  a  room  for  public 
dancing.    [It. ;  from  L.  casa,  a  cottage.] 

CASK,  kask,  n.  a  hollow  round  vessel  for 
holding  liquor,  made  of  staves  bound 
with  hoops.  [Fr.  easque,  Sp.  casco,  skull, 
helmet,  cask.1 

CASKET,  kask^t,  n.,  a  little  cask  or  case  : 
a  small  ease  for  holding  jewels,  etc. 

CASQUE,  CASK,  kask,  n.  a  cover  for  the 
head :  a  helmet.    [A  doublet  of  Cask.] 

CASSIA,  kash'ya,  n.  a  species  of  laurel- 
tree  whose  bark  is  cut  off  on  aooount  of 
its  aromatic  qualities :  wQd  cinnamon : 
the  senna-tree.  [L.  cassia — Gr.  kasia; 
from  a  Heb.  root,  to  cut.] 

CASSIMERE,  kas-i-mer'  (also  spelled  E:eb- 
bethbbb),  n.  a  twilled  cloth  of  the  finest 
wools.    [Corr.  of  Cashmebe.] 

CASSOCK,  kas'ok,  n.  a  vestment  worn  by 
clergymen  under  the  gown  or  surplice. 
[Fr.  oasaquer-^t.  ectsacca — Jm  casa,  a  cot- 
tage, a  covering.] 

CAI^OWARY,  katf 5-wnr-i,  n.  an  ostrich- 
like bird,  found  in  the  E.  Indies.  [Malay 
kcusuwaris.] 

CAST,  kast,  v.t.,  to  throw  or  fling:  to  throw 
down  :  to  throw  together  or  reckon  :  to 
mould  or  shape.— v. i.  to  warp:— ^a.t. 
and  pa.p.  cast.— n.  act  of  casting :  a 
throw :  the  thing  thrown :  the  distance 
thrown:  a  motion,  turn,  or  squint,  as 
of  the  eye :  a  chance :  a  mould  :  the 
form  received  from  a  mould:  manner: 
the  assignment  of  the  various  parts  of 
a  play  to  the  several  actors  :  tne  com- 
pany of  actors  to  whom  such  have  been 
assigned.  [Scan. ;  as  Ice.  kasta,  to  throw.] 

CASTAWAY,  kastVwa,n.,  one  ecut  away, 
an  outcast. 

CASTE,  kast,  n.  one  of  the  classes  into 
which  society  in  India  is  divided :  any 
class  of  society  which  keeps  itself  apart 
from  the  rest.  [A  name  given  by  the 
Port,  to  the  clac»es  of  people  in  India, 
Port,  casta^  breed,  race — ^L.  cactus,  pure, 
unmixed.] 

CASTELLAN,  kas'tel-an,  n.  governor  or 
captain  of  a  castle, 

CASTELLAR,  kas-tel'er,  a/dj,  belonging  or 
pertaining  to  a  castle.  **  Ancient  castellar 
dungeons. " — Wcdpole, 

CASTELLATED,  kas'tel-flt-ed,  adff.  having 
turrets  and  battlements  like  a  castle. 
[L.  casteUatus,] 

CASTER,  kast'er,  n.  a  small  wheel  on  the 
legs  of  furniture. — ^in  pi,  small  cruets. 

CASTIGATE,  kas'ti^;^^,  v.t,  to  chastise :  to 
correct:  to  punish  with  stripes.  [L 
castigo,  oastigatus^  from  eastus,  pure.] 

CASTIGATION,  kas-tig-&'shun,  n,  act  of 
castigEkting :  chastisement :  punishment. 

CASTIGATOR,  kas'tig-Atror,  n.  one  who 
castigates. 

CASTIjnG,  knsf  ittg,  n.  act  of  casting  or 
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moulding^ :  that  which  is  cast :  a  mould ; 
also  same  as  WOBM-<UfiT.  '*  I  resolved .  • . 
to  wei^h  aQ  the  casHnga  thrown  up  with- 
in a  given  time  in  a  measured  space,  in- 
stead of  ascertaining  the  rate  at  which 
objects  left  on  the  surface  were  buiiad 
byworms.** — Darwin* 

CAST-IRON.    See  under  Iron. 

CASTLE,  kasl,  n.  a,  fortified  house  or  fort- 
ress :  the  residence  of  a  prince  or  noble- 
man. [A.S.  ocutd^lh,  casteUum^  dim.  of 
eastrumf  a  fortified  place :  from  root 
sikad,  as  E.  shcuie,']  Formerly  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  kind  of  helmet.  Some  com- 
mentators have  unnecessarily  given 
casque  or  Tielmet  as  the  equivalent  of 
eastle  in  the  following  passage : — 

Whksh  of  your  haods  hath  not  defended  Borne, 

And  rearea  aloft  the  bloody  hattle-ax, 

Wrltin^r  destruction  on  the  enamy^  ocuOef'^^Skak, 

CASTOR,  kas'tor,  n,  the  beaver  :  a  hat 
made  of  its  fur.  [L.,  Gr,  kastOr;  of. 
Sans,  kasturi,  musk.] 

CASTOR-OIL»  kas'tor-oil,  n.  a  medicinal 
oil  obtained  from  a  tropioEil  plantt  the 
Mjeintis  communis,    [Ety.  aubJl 

CASTRATE,  kas'tr&t,  v.f.  to  depnve  of  the 
power  of  generation,  to  geld :  to  take 
from  or  render  imperfect.  —  n.  Cas- 
tra'tion.    rii.  castrare.] 

CASTRATE,  kas'trat,  n.  one  who  has  been 
castrated,  gelded,  or  emasculated:  a 
eunuch. 

CASUAL,  kazh'a-«I,  a4f,  accidental:  un« 
foreseen  :  occasional.  [L.  ctuualis — 
casus.    See  Case.] 

CASUALISM,  kazh'a-al-izm,  n.  the  doc- 
trine that  all  things  exist  or  that  all 
events  hi^pen  by  chance,  that  is,  with 
an  efficient,  intelligent  cause,  and  with- 
out design. 

CASIJALIST,  kazh'a-al-ist,  n.  one  who  be- 
lieves  in  the  doctrine  of  casualism. 

CASUALTY,  kazh'ti-al-ti,  n.,^  that  which 
faUs  out :  an  accident :  a  misfortune. 

CASUIST,  kaash'Q-ist,  n.  one  who  studies 
and  resolves  eases  of  conscience. 

CASUISTXC  kazh-a-ist'ik,  CASUISTICAL, 
kazh-d-ist'ik-al,  acfj.  relating  to  oases  of 
conscience. 

CASUISTR7,  kazh'a-ist-ri,  n.  the  scieooe 
or  doctrine  of  cases  of  conscience. 

GAT,  kat,  n*  a  oommon  domestic  «^«iwm>i^ 
[In  Teut^  Celt.,  Slav.,  Ar.,  Turk.,  and 
LateL.1 

CATACLYSM,  kaf  arUizm,  n.  a  flood  of 
water:  a  deluge.  [Or.  kaiaklysmos — 
kata^  downwara,  Myzein^  to  wash  or 
dasfaul 

GATACdLYSMIST,  kat'a-kliz-mist,  n.  one 
who  believes  that  manv  important  geo- 
l^cal  phenomena  are  due  to  cataclysms. 

CATACOMB,  kaf  a-k6m,  n.  a  hoaow  or 
cave  uiufef^grrottfuf  used  as  a  burial-place. 
[It.  cataoomba^  Low  L.  cafcunim&o— Or. 
Teata,  downward,  and  hymh^^  a  hollow, 
akin  to  W.  cwniy  a  hollow.] 

CATAFALQUE,  kat-a-falk',  n.  a  tempo- 
rary structure  of  carpentry  representmg 
a  tomb  or  cenotaph :  a  tomo  of  state. 
[Ft. — It.  cato/oZco—Sp.  catar^  to  see,  and 
/cUoo,  from  the  Gter.  root  of  Baloony. 
Scaffold  is  a  doublet  through  Fr.  ^chor- 
faiidA 

CATALEPSY,  katVlep^  n.  a  disease 
that  seizes  suddenly.— -a((;.  Catalsf'tio. 
\QtT^  from  kaia^  down,  lambaniit  lex>- 
somaij  to  seize.] 

CATALOGUE,  kat'a-log,  n.  a  list  of  names, 
books,  etc.— i;.f.  to  put  in  a  catalogue  : — 
'.p.  cat'aloguing ;  pa,p.  catalogued. 
~  r. — ^Late  Lat. — Gr.,  from  kata^  down, 
>s,  a  counting.] 

CATAMARAN,  katn^ma-ran',  n.  a  raft  of 
three  trees,  used  by  the  natives  of  India 
and  Brazil.    [Tamul  •*  tied  logs."] 

GATAPHRACT,  katVf rakt,  n.  a  oavafay 


soldier,  horse  and  man  being  both  in 
complete  armor.  [Gr.  kataphraktost 
covered — kata,  quite,  phrassO,  to  in- 
close.  1 

CATAPULT,  kafarpult,  n.  anciently  a 
machine  for  throwing  stones,  arrows, 
etc. ;  an  instrument  used  by  boys  for 
throwing  small  stones.  [jL.  catapulta — 
Gr.  katapeltis — kata,  down,  jpaQ0,  to 
throwj  

CATAPULTIER,  kat'arpul-t5r,  n.  one  who 
manages  or  discharges  missiles  from  a 
catapult.    C.  Reade, 

CATARACT,  kat'a-rakt,  n.  a  ^eat  water- 
fall :  a  disease  of  the  eye  which  oomes  on 
as  if  a  veil  fell  before  tne  eyes.  PGr.  kata, 
down,  arassdf  to  dash,  to  rush.] 

CATAH^H,  kat-&r^,  n.  a  discharge  of  fluid 
from  a  mucous  membrane,  especially  of 
the  nose,  caused  by  cold  in  the  head :  the 
cold  itself. — adf\  Catabrh'al.  [L.  ca^ 
tarrhuSf  Gr.  katarrh4)os-~4eata,  down, 
rheS  to  floT^  i 

CATASTROE^,  kat-as'trWa,  n.,  an  over- 
turning :  a  final  event :  an  unfortunate 
conclusion :  a  calamity.  [Gr.  kata, 
down,  etrephdf  to  turn.] 

CATASTROPHISM,  kat-as'tr5-fizm,  n.  the 
theory  or  doctrine  that  geological  chimges 
are  due  to  catastrophes  or  sudden,  violent 
physical  causes,  rather  than  to  continu- 
ous and  uniform  processes. 

CATCAL,  CATCALL,  kafkawUn-aaqneak- 
ing  instrument  used  in  theatres  to  con- 
demn plays. 

CATCH,  kach,  t;.^.,  to  take  hold  of:  to  seize 
after  pursuit :  to  trap  or  insnare :  to  take 
a  disease  by  infection. — v,u  to  be  con- 
tagious z-^pa.t,  and  pa.p.  cau^t  (kawt). 
— n.  seizure:  anything  that  seizes  or 
holds:  that  whica  is  caught :  a  sudden 
advantage  taken :  a  song  the  parts  of 
which  are  caught  up  by  cnfferent  voices. 
[A  doublet  of  Chase,  from  O.  Fr.  eaehder 
— ^Lb  oaptiare  for  captare,  inten.  of  cqptfre, 
to  take.    See  Chassl] 

OArunrBNNY,  kaoh'pen-i,  n.  any  worth- 
less thing,  esp.  a  publication,  intended 
merely  to  gain  money. 

CATCHPOLL,  kach'p5l,  n.  a  constable. 

CATCHUP,  kach'up,  CATSUP,  kat'snp, 
KETCHUP,  kectf up,  n.  a  Uquor  ex- 
tracted  from  mushrooms,  etc.,  used  as  a 
sauce.    [Prob.  of  E.  Indian  origin.] 

CATCHWORD,  kach'wurd,  n.  among  ac- 
tors, the  last  word  of  the  preceding 
speakker :  the  first  word  of  a  page  given 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page. 

CATECHETIC,  kat-e-ket'ik,  CATECHETI- 
CAL, kat-e-ket'ik-al,  ac^.^  relating  to  a 
catechism.— adv.  CATECHKT'iCAiJiY. 

CATECHISE,  kat'e-klz,  v.t  to  instruct  by 
question  and  answer :  to  question :  to 
examine. — n.  Cat'echiser.  [Gr.  kat^ 
chizdf  katSched,  to  din  into  the  ears — 
kata^  down,  Sched,  to  sound.] 

CATECHISM,  kat'e-kizm,  n.  a  book  con- 
taining a  summary  of  principles  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers. 

CATEGHIST,  kat'e-kist,  n.  one  who  cate- 
chiscs 

CATECHUMEN.  kat^e-kG'raen,  n.  one  who 
is  being  taught  the  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity. [Gr.  katicTioumenoa^  being 
taught,  p.  of  katScJied,  to  teach.] 

CATEGORICAL,  kat-e-gor'ik.al,  a(lj.  posi- 
tive :  absolute :  without  exception. 

CATEGORY,  kat'e-gor-i,  n.,  wJiat  may  be 
affirmed  of  a  class :  a  class  or  oraer. 
[Gr.  katSgoria  —  kaia,  down,  against, 
agoreud,  to  harangue,  declare.] 

CATER,  ka'ter,  vA.  to  provide  food,  enter- 
tainment, etc. — n.  Ca'tbreb.  [Lit.  to 
act  as  a  cater,  the  word  being  orig.  a 
substantive,  and  spelled  catour — O.  Fr. 
acat  (Fr.  aehat\  a  purchase— Low  L.  cuy 


captarCf  to  buy— L.  ad^  to,  captare, 
intensive  of  capere,  to  take.] 

CATERPILLAR,  kat'er-pil-ar,  n.  a  grub 
that  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  plants. 
[O.  Fr.  chatt^^leuse,  a  hairy  cat — ehatte, 
a  she-cat,  pdeuse  ^  Lat.  ptlosus,  hairy.] 

CATERWAUL,  kat'er-wawl,  r.i.  to  make  a 
noise  like  cats. 

GATES,  kfitz,  n.pl,  dainty  food.  [O.  E. 
acafcs— root  of  Catkr.! 

CATGUT,  kat'gut,  71.  a  kind  of  cord  made 
from  the  intestines  of  animals,  and  used 
as  strings  for  musical  instruments. 

CATHARTIC,  kath-art'ik,CATHARTICAL, 
kath-art'ik-al,  adj.  having  the  power  of 
cleansing  the  stomach  and  howels :  purga- 
tive. [Or.  kathartikoSy  fit  for  cleansing, 
from  A;a^^ros,  clean.] 

CATHARTIC,  kath-&rt'ik,  n.  a  purgative 
medicine. 

CATHEDRAL,  kath-S'dral,  n.  the  principal 
church  of  a  diocese,  in  which  is  the  seat 
or  throne  of  a  bishop. — adff,  belonginsr  to 
a  cathedral.  [L.  catnedrar--Or,katfieara, 
a  seat  1 

CATHOLIC,   kath'ol-ik,    cw^.,   universal: 

general,  embracing  the  whole  body  of 
hristians :  liberal,  the  opp.  of  exclusive : 
the  name  claimed  by  its  adherents  for 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  church  founded  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles :  relating  to  the  Roman 
Catholics. — n.  an  adherent  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  [Gr.  katholikos, 
universal— X^ato,  throughout,  holos,  the 
whole.] 

CATHOLICISM,  ka-thol'i-sizm,  CATHOL- 
ICITY, kath-ol-i8'it4,  n.,  universality; 
liberality  or  breadth  of  view :  the  tenets 
of  the  R.  Catholic  Church. 

CATHOOD,  kafhood,  n.  the  state  of  bein^ 
a  cat.  *' Decidedly  my  kitten  shoula 
never  attain  to  catnood.^' — Southey,  ^ 

CATKIN,  katldn,  n.  a  loose  cluster  of 
flowers  like  a  cafs  tail  growing  on  cer^ 
tain  trees,  as  hazels,  etc.  [Cat,  and  dim. 
suffix  -fctn.] 

0AT-0'-NlNE-TAID3,  kat'-O-nln'-tfilz,  n.  a 
whip  with  nine  lashes. 

CATOPTRIC,  kat-op'trik,  adf.  relattng  to 
catoptrics,  or  vision  by  reflection.  [Gr., 
from  katoptron,  a  mirror— /?af a,  agamst, 
optomai,  to  see.] 

CATOPTRICS,  kat-op'triks,  nMng.  tho  prirt 
of  optics  which  treats  of  reflected  light, 

CATS-PAW,  kats'-paw,  7u  the  dupe  or  tool 
of  another  :  {nauL)  a  light  breeze.  [From 
the  fable  of  the  monkey  who  used  the 
paws  of  the  cat  to  draw  the  roasting 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.] 

CAT-THYME,  kat'-tim,  n.,  Teueritim 
Marum,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Labi- 
ataa,  one  01  the  germanders,  formerly 
used  in  medicine. 

CATTLE,  kati,  n.pl.  beasts  of  pasture,  esp. 
oxen,  bulls,  ana  cows ;  sometimes  also 
horses,  sheep,  etc.  [O.  Pr.  catel,  chatel 
— Low  L.  captahf  ong.  capital,  property 
in  ^neral,  then  esp.  animals — lu  capt- 
tcUts,  chief — caput,  the  head,  beasts  in 
early  times  forming  the  chief  part  of 
property.] 

CAUCUS,  kawTcus,  n.  a  ]>arty  combination 
or  meeting  for  influencing  elections,  esp. 
in  Amer.  [Ety.  dub.  ;  perh.  a  corr.  of 
calkers*  club,  tne  nickname  of  a  Boston 
clioue  about  1706.] 

CAUDAL,  kaw'dal,  acy.  pertaining  to  the 
tail :  having  a  tail  or  something  like  one. 
[L.  cavda.] 

CAUDLE,  kaVdl,  n.,  a  warn  drink  given 
to  the  sick.  [O.  Fr.  chaudd—Tv,  cnaud 
— ^L.  cnlidus,  not.] 

CAUGHT,  kawt.  pa.t  and  pa.p.  of  Catch. 

CAUL,  kawl,  n.  a  net  or  covering  for  the 
head  :  the  membrane  covering  the  head 
of  some  infants  at  their  birth.    [O.  Fr. 
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ocUe,  a  little  cap— Celt.  caUa^  a  veilt 
hoodj 

CAULDRON.    See  Caldbon. 

CAULIFLOWER,  kawOi-flow-er,  n.  a  vari- 
ety  of  cabbage,  the  eatable  part  of  which 
is  the  flower.  [L.  caiUiSf  cabbage,  and 
Flower.    See  Colb.] 

CAULK.    See  Calk. 

CAUTiKKR,  kawVer^n*  a  dram:  a  glass  or 
other  small  quantitv  of  spirits.  (Slang.) 
[Perhaps  so  called  from  oeing  regarded 
as  keepmg  all  tight,  keeping  out  the  wet.] 
'*Take  a  oauUeerf  •  •  •  No?  Tak*  a 
drap  o'  kindness  yet  for  auld  langsyne." 
— Kinmley. 

CAUSAXi»  kawif alt  a^«  relating  to  a  cause 
or  causes. 

CAUSALITY,  kaws^'it-i,  n.  the  workhig 
of  a  catute :  iphrenm)  the  faculty  of  tiuo- 
ingeffects  to  their  causes. 

CAIJ^TION,  kawas-a'shun,  n.,  the  act  of 
causing :  the  bringing  about  of  an  ef- 
fect.—Law  OF  ujmnsasAL  causation  is 
the  law  or  doctrine  that  every  event 
or  phenomenon  is  the  result  or  sequel 
of  some  previous  event  or  phenomenon 
without  which  it  could  not  have  taken 
place,  and  which  being  present  it  is  sure 
to  take  nlaxse. 

CAXTSATlONISM,  kawz4l'shun-izm,  n. 
same  as  iMW  of  Universal  Causation. 
[See  under  Causation.] 

CAUSATIONIST,  kawz^'shun-ist,  n,  one 
who  believes  in  causationism  or  in  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  causation. 

CAUSATIVE,  kawz'a-tiv,  acy.  producing 
an  effect :  causing. — adv,  Cawattvelt. 

CAUSE,  kawz,  n.  that  by  or  through  which 
anything  is  done :  inducement :  a  legal 
action. — v,t.  to  produce :  to  make  to  ex- 
ist :  to  bring  ahout.  [Fr.  catue— L. 
causaJ] 

CAUSELESS,  kaw^lesu  acfj.,  having  no 
cause  or  occasion.— oat;.  Cattse'lesslt. — 
n.  Causb'i^ssnbss. 

CAUSEUSE,  kO-zez,  n.  a  small  sofa  or  set- 
tee for  seating  two  persons.  [fV.,  from 
causer^  to  converse.] 

CAUSEWAY,  kawi'wft,  CAUSEY,  kawafe, 
n.  a'pathwa^  raised  and  paved  with  stone. 
[O.  Fr.  cauciCt  Fr.  chaussie — ^L.  calaiata 
— calXf  chalk,  because  built  with  mortar.] 

CAUSTIC,  kaws'tik,  a4j\t burning:  severe, 
cutting.—^  a  substance  that  bums  or 
wastes  away  the  flesh.  [L. — Qr.  kaua- 
ttkos-^kaiOflcausOt  to  bum.] 

CAUSTICITY,  kaws-tis'i-ti,  n.  quality  of 
being  caustic 

OAUTERIZATION.kaw-ter-Iz-fi'shun, 
CAUTERISM,  kaVter-ism,  CAUTERY, 
kaw'ter-i,  n.  a  burning  with  caustics  or  a 
hot  iron. 

CAUTERIZE,  kaVter-Iz.  vA,  to  bum  with 
a  caustic  or  a  hot  iron.  [Fr.  cautMser 
— Gr.  JeautSTt  a  hot  iron— %atd,  to  bum.] 

CAUTION,  kaw'shun,  n.  heedfulness :  se- 
curity :  warning. — v,t.  to  warn  to  take 
care.    [Fr.— L.  eautio^-eaveOt  to  beware.] 

CAUTIONARY,  kaw'shun-ar-i,  adj,  con- 
taining caution :  given  as  a  pledge. 

CAUTIOUS,  kaw'sbuB,  adj.  possessing  or 
using  caution  :  watchful :  prudent. — adv, 
Cau%ously.— ^  Cau'tiousness. 

CAVALCADE,   kav'al-kad,  n.  a  train  of 

'      persons  on  liorseback,   [Fr. — ^It.  cavaUo — 

L.  caballus,  Gr.  kabalUSf  ahorse,  a  nag.] 

CAVALIER,  kav-al-er^,  n.  a  knight :  a  paiv 
tisan  of  Charles  I.— od/.  like  a  cavauer  ; 
g^y  :  warlike :  haugnty.  —  adv,  Cava- 
lier'ly.    [Fr. — ^It.  cavailOm     See  CavaIt 

CADE.]_ 

CAVALRY,  kav'al-ri,    n.,  Aorve^oldiers. 

[Fr.  cavoferi^— It.] 
CAVE,  k&v,  n.  a  houow place  in  the  earth : 

a  den.     [Fr.— L.  cawea— cotnw,  hollow. 

Cage  is  a  doublet.] 
CAVEAT,  k&'ve-at,  n.  (lit)  Ut  him  tahe 


care:  a  notice  of  warning:  a  notioe  to 
stop  proceedings  in  a  court.  [L.— catwo, 
to  taKe  care.] 

CAVENDISH,  kav'en-dish,  n.  tohaoco 
moistened^and  pressed  into  quadrangular 
cakes. 

CAVERN,  kav'ern,  n.  a  deep  TioUow  place 
in  the  earth.  [L.  catwrno— ixitms,  hol- 
low.] 

CAVERNOUS,  kaVer-nus,  adj.^  hoOow: 
full  of  caverns. 

CAVLiRE,  CAVIAR,  kav-i-Ar',  n.  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  made  from  the  salted  roes  of 
the  sturgeon,  etc  [F^.  caviai^-lt,  caviale 
—Turk.  havidrA 

CAVIL,  kaVil,  v,u  to  make  empty,  trifling 
objections:  to  use  false  arepments :— 
pr*p.  cavilling;  pa.p,  caVuled. — n.  a 
irivolous  objecikion. — n.  CaVilleb.  [O. 
Fr.  caviUer-^lu  eaviHor^  to  practice  jest- 
ing—cam'Zto,  jesting.] 

CAVITY,  kaVit-i,  n.,  a  hottow  place :  hoi- 
lowness:  an  opening.  [L.  cartas— 
cavus,  hollow.] 

CAVO-RnJEVO,  k&'vO-rfi-lS-ft'vO,  n.  in 
ectdp,  a  kind  of  relief  in  which  the  high* 
est  surface  is  only  level  with  the  plane 
of  the  ori^nal  stone.  Sculpture  of  this 
kind  is  much  employed  in  the  decoration 
of  the  walls  of  Egyptian  temples,    [It.] 

CAW,  kaw,  v»u  to  crv  as  a  crow.— ^  the 
cry  of  a  crow.— ?i.  Caw'ino.  [From  the 
sound.    See  Chough.] 

CAZIQUE,  ka-zek',  ft.  a  chief  in  certain 
parts  of  America  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery.   [Span,  cacique^  orig.  Haytian.] 

CEASE,  sSs,  t;.i.,  to  give  over :  to  stop :  to 
}e  at  an  end.— 47.i.  to  put  an  end  to. 
Fr.  cesser— L.  cesso,  to  give  over— cedo, 
to  yield,  give  up.] 

CEASELESS,  sSsles,  at^f.^  vnthout  ceasing : 
incessant.— <idr.  Ceasb'lesslt. 

CEDAR,  se'dar,  ti.  a  large  eveigreen  tree 
remarkable  for  the  durabilitv  and  frag- 
rance of  its  wood. — o^*.  maue  of  cedar. 
Also  Cbdabn.    [L. — Qr.  kedros.]   ' 

CEDE,  s6d,  v.t*  to  vield  or  give  up  to  an- 
other.— v.i.  to  give  way.  [1*  cec2o,  ce»- 
Kam^  to  go  away  from.] 

CEIBA,  sard'hA  or  thSre'b&,  n.  the  silk, 
cotton  tree  {Bombax  CeCba).  |Bp.] 

CEILy  B^  v.t.  to  overlay  the  inner  roof  of 
a  room.    [See  Ceilino.] 

CEIUNQ,  sel'mg,  n.  the  hmer  roof  of  a 
room.  [M.  E.  syle  or  cyUf  a  canopy— Fr. 
dd,  heaven,  a  canopv,  a  ceihng^-L. 
oodufnt  the  vault  of  heaven.  Cf.  Qr. 
koUos  ^  E.  Hollow.] 

CELADONi  serardon,  n.  a  soft,  pale,  sea- 
green  color,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  romance  **Astr6e,**  pop- 
ular in  France  in  the  Louis  XIV.  epocn. 
"Porcelain  beautiful  with  cekLdon/*-^ 
Longfellow, 

CELANDINE,  seVan-dln,  n.,  swaUow-wori, 
a  plant  of  the  poppy  family,  so  named 
because  it  was  supposed  to  flower  when 
the  swaUotcs  appeared,  and  to  perish 
when  thev  departed.  [O.  Fr.  ceHidoine-^ 
Gr.  chelidonion — chduwn^  a  swallow.] 

CELEBRATE,  sel'e-brat,  v,t.  to  make  fa- 
mous :  to  distinguish  by  solemn  cere- 
monies. [L.  cdebrOf  Hitam  —  oeZeber, 
frequented".] 

CELEBRATION,  sel-e-br&'shun,  n.,  act  of 
celebrating, 

CELEBRITY,  sel-eb'ri-ti,  n.  the  condition 
of  being  celebrated:  fame.  [L.  celebritas 
^—cd^yer,  1 

CELERITY,  sel-^r'it-i,  n.  quickness :  rapid- 
ity of  motion.  (Fr. — ^L.  cetenYow— ce2er, 
quick— ceHo,  Qr.  Icett6^  to  drive,  urge  on.] 

CEliERY,  sel'er-i,  n.  a  kitchen  vegetable. 
[Fr.  c^Zeri— L.  and  Qr.  seRmm,  parslev.] 

Celestial,  sel-est'yal,  adj,,  heavemy: 
dwelling  in  heaven  :  in  the  visible  heav- 
ens.— n.  an  inhabitant  of  heaven. — adv. 


CblbstIally.    [L.  codeetis — eodwa^ 
heaven ;  Qr.  koHosym,  Hollow.] 

celibacy,  seri-bas-i  or  se-llb'as-i,  n.  a 
single  life :  an  unmarried  state.  [L. 
codebs,  single.] 

CELIBATE,  sell-bat,  adj.^  pertaining  to  a 
single  life, — n.  one  unmarried. 

CELL,  sel,  n,  a  small  room :  a  cave :  a 
small  shut  cavity.  [L.  cdla^  conn,  with 
cdare^  to  cover.] 

CELLARET,  sel-ar-et%  n.  an  ornamental 
case  for  holding  bottles.  [A  diminutive 
of  Cellab.1 

CELLAR,  serar,  n.  a  oeQ  under  ground 
where  stores  are  kept.  [L.  ceUarium — 
ceUa,'\ 

CELLARAQE,  sefar-aj,  n.  space  for  cellars: 
cellars :  charge  for  storing  in  cellars. 

CELLULAR,  serfl-lar,  adj,^  consisting  of  or 
containing  cdls,  [From  L.  cdluUz,  a  lit- 
tle cell.] 

CELLULOID,  sella-loid,  n.  an  artificial 
substemce,  chiefly  composed  of  cellulose 
or  ve^tahle  flbnne,  and  much  used  as  a 
substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  coral,  etc.,  in 
the  manufacture  of  piano-keys,  buttons, 
billiard-balls,  shirt  cuffs,  etc.  The  cellu- 
lose is  first  reduced  by  acids  to  pyroxy- 
line,  camphor  is  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  subjected  to  immense  hydrau- 
lic pressure.  The  compound  may  then 
be  moulded  by  heat  ana  pressure  to  any 
desired  shape,  and  it  becomes  hard,  elas- 
tic, and  capable  of  taking  on  a  fine  finish. 
[From  cellulose,  and  Qr.  eidos,  resem- 
blance.] 

CELT,  selt,  n.  a  cutting  instrument  of 
stone  or  metal  found  in  ancient  barrows. 
[Founded  on  Cdtc  (translated  "  with  a 
chisel'^,  perh.  a  misreading  for  cer^€ 
("  surely**),  in  the  Vulgate,  Job  xix.  24.] 

CELT,  selt,  n.  one  of  the  Celts^  an  Aryan 
race,  now  represented  by  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  Highlanders. — adj. 
CELT'ia  [L.  Cdtce;  Qr.  Kdtoi  or  Kdtai,] 

CEMENT,  se-ment',  n.  anything  that  makes 
two  bodies  stick  together :  mortar :  a 
bond  of  union.  [L.  ccementa,  chips  of 
stone  used  to  fill  up  in  building  a  wall, 
cadimenta — coedo,  to  cut  off.] 

CEMENT,  se-ment',  v,t.  to  unite  with  ce- 
ment :  to  join  firmly. 

CEMENTATION,  sem-ent-S.'shun.  n.,  the 
act  of  cementing :  the  process  by  which 
iron  is  turned  into  steel,  glass  into  por- 
celain, etc. — done  by  surrounding  them 
with  a  cement  or  powder  and  exposing 
them  to  heat. 

CEMETERY,  sem'e-ter-i,  n.  a  burying- 
ground.  [Low  L.  coeTneterium — Qr.  Joovm^ 
tSrion — KoimaQf  to  lull  to  sleep.] 

CENOBITE,  sen'5-brt  or  s6'n5-blt,  n.  one 
of  a  reli^ous  order  living  in  a  community, 
in  opposition  to  an  Anchobite  :  a  monL 
—  ach's,  Cenobit'ic,  Cenobit'icai..  [L. 
comobita — Qr.  hoinobios,  from  koinos, 
common,  and  bios^  life.] 

CENOTAPH,  sen'6-taf,  n.  {lit,)  an  empty 
tomb :  a  monument  to  one  who  is  buried 
elsewhere.  [Fr. — L. — Qr.  kenofaphion 
— kenos,  empty,  and  taphos,  a  tomb.] 

CENSER,  sens^er,  n.  a  pan  in  which  in 
cense  is  burned.  [Fr.  encensoir — ^LowL 
incensorium,'] 

CENSOR,  sen'sor,  n.  in  ancient  Rome,  ac 
officer  who  kept  account  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens,  imposed  taxes,  and 
watched  over  their  morals ;  in  modem 
times,  an  officer  who  examines  books  or 
newspapers  before  they  are  printed,  and 
whose  permission  is  necessary  for  their 

J  publication  :  one  who  cevisvres  or  blames. 
L. — oerweo,  to  weigh,  to  estimate.] 
NSORIAL,  senHSJvri-al,  adj,  belongiujg 
to  a  censor,  or  to  the  correction  of  publio 
morals. 
CENSORIOUS,  sen-65'ri-us,  adj,  expressins 
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censure :  fault-finding.  —  adv,  OESHBiOf- 
RI0U8LY.— n.  Censo'biousness. 

CENS0H8HIP,  sen'sor-ship,  n.  office  of 
censor :  time  during  which  he  holds  of* 
flee.— Censorship  of  the  press,  a  ref- 
lation of  certain  governments,  by  which 
books  and  newspapers  must  be  examined 
by  officers,  whose  approval  is  necessary 
to  their  publication. 

CENSURABLE,  sen'shQr-arbl,  adj.  deserv- 
ing of   eenaure:  blamable. — adv,  Cbn'- 

SURABLT.— n.  CEN^SURABLENESS. 

CENSURE,  sen'shOr,  n.  an  unfavorable 
judgment :  blame  :  reproof.  —  v.t  to 
blame :  to  condemn  as  wron^.  [L.  oeiV' 
mra,  an  opinion,  a  severe  judgment — 
censeOf  to  estimate  or  judge.} 

CENSUS,  sen'sus,  n.  an  official  enumeror' 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  [L. 
census,  a  register.] 

CENT,  sent,  n.,  a  hundred :  an  American 
coin— the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. — 
Per  Cent,  by  the  hundred,  [L.  centum, 
a  hundred.] 

CENTAGE,  senf  &j,  n.  rate  by  the  hundred, 

CENTAL,  sen'tal,  n.  a  weight  of  100  lbs. 
proposed  for  general  adoption,  legalized 
in  1878  in  Eng.,  but  not  in  U.  S. 

CENTAL,  sen'&l,  ck^'.  pertaining  to  or  con* 
slating  of  a  hundred :  reckoning  or  pro- 
ceeding by  the  hundred.  [L.  centum^  a 
hundred.] 

CENTAUR,  sen'tawr,  n.  a  fabulous  mon- 
ster, half-man  half-horse.  [L. — Gr.  fcen- 
tavros ;  ety.  dub.] 

CENTENARY,  sen'tcn-ar-i,  n.  a  hundred  : 
a  century  or  hundred  years. — cujy,  pei^ 
taining  to  a  hundred. — n.  Centena'rian, 
one  a  hundred  years  old.  [L. — centeni, 
a  hundred  each— cenhim.] 

CENTENNIAL,  sen-ten'i-al,  dcfj.  happen- 
ing once  in  a  hundred  years,  [domed 
from  L.  centum^  and  annus,  a  year.] 

CENTESIMAL,  sen-tes'i-mal,  ady.,  hun^ 
dredth. — adv,  Centes'heallt.  [L.  cen- 
tesimus — centum.] 

CENTIGRADE,  sen'ti-^rSd,  a4f.  having  a 
hundred  degrees :  divided  into  a  hundred 
degrees,  as  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
in  which  freeadng-point  is  zero  and  boil- 
ing-point is  100^.  [L.  centum,  and  gradris, 
a  step,  a  degree.] 

CENTIPED,  sen'ti-ped,  CENTIPEDE,  sen'- 
ti-ped,  n.  an  insect  with  a  hundred  or  a 
great  many  feet,     [L.  centum,  and  pes, 

JP^i9^  a  foot.] 

CENTNER,  aenf  ner,  n,  a  common  name 
on  the  Continent  for  a  hundredweight. 

CENTRAL,  sen'tral,  CENTRIC,  sen'trik, 
CENTRICALi,  sen'trik-al,  adjs.,  relating 
to,  placed  in,  or  containing  the  centre. — 
advs.  Cen'trallt,  Cen'tricallt. 

CENTRALIZE,  sen'tral-Iz,  v.t.  to  draw  to  a 
centre, — n,  Cbntraliza'tion. 

CENTRE,  CENTER,  sen'ter,  n.  the  middle 
point  of  anything:  the  middle. — v.t.  to 
place  on  or  collect  to  a  centre. — v.i.  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  i^-pr.p.  cen'tring, 
cen'tering  ;  pa.p.  cen'tred,  cen'tered.  [Ft. 
— L.  centrum — Gr.  kentron,  a  sharp  point 
"-kented,  to  prick.] 

CENTRIFUGAL,  sen-trifQ-gal,  a^j,  tend- 
ing  to  flee  from  the  centre.  [L.  centrum, 
and  fugio,  to  flee  from.] 

CENTRIFUGENCE,  sen-trif  Q-jens,  n.  the 
tendency  to  fly  off  from  the  centre :  cen- 
trifugal force  or  tendency.    Emerson. 

CENTRIPETAL,  sen-trip'et-al,  a^j.,  tend- 
ing toward  the  centre.    [L.  centrum,  and 

_  peto,  to  seek.] 

CENTUPLE,  sen'tQ-pl,  acfj.,  hundredrfold. 

_[L.  centuplex—<entum,  and  plico,  to  fold.] 

CENTURION,  sen-ta'ri-on,  n.  among  the 
Itomans,  the  commander  of  a  hundred 
men.    [L.  centurio.] 

CENTURY,  sen'ta-ri,  n.,  a  hundred,  or 
something  consisting  of  a  hundred  in 


number :  a  hundred  yean.    [L,  emUuHa 

—centumA 

CEPHALIC,  se-fal'ik,  cufj.  belonging  to 
the  h£ad.  [Gr.  kefiialiho^^kephaU,  the 
head.] 

CEPHALOTRIPST,  sefa-l5-trip-si,  n.  in 
ol>stretrics,  the  act  or  practice  of  operat- 
ing with  the  cephaJotribe :  the  operation 
of  crushing  the  head  of  the  foetus  in  the 
womb  to.  facilitate  delivery.     Dunglison, 

CERACEOUS,  se-ra'shus,  adj.,  of  or  like 
wax. 

CERAMIC,  se-ram'ik,  ac^j,,  pertaining  to 
pottery.  [Gr.  keramos,  potter's  esurth, 
and  suffix  -ic} 

CERASTES,  se-ras'tez,  n.  a  genus  of  poi- 
sonous African  serpents,  having  a  homy 
scale  over  each  eye.  [L.— Gr.  kerastiSf 
homed — keras,  horn.] 

CERE,  ser,  v.t.  to  cover  with  wax. — ns. 
Cere'cloth,  Cerb'ment,  a  cloth  dipped 
in  melted  vrax  in  which  to  wrap  a  dead 
body.  [L.  cera;  cog,  with  Gr.  kSros, 
Gael,  cetr,  beeswax.] 

CEREAL,  se're-aJ,  a(^j.  relating  to  corn  or 
edible  ^rain. — Cereals,  se're-alz,  n.pL 
the  grains  used  as  food,  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  etc.  [L.  cerealis— Ceres,  the  god- 
dess of  corn  or  produce.] 

CEREBELLUM,  ser-e-bel^m,  n.  the  hinder 
and  lower  part  of  the  brain.  [L.,  dim.  of 
cerebrum.] 

CEREBRAL,  ser'e-bral,  ad^.,  pertaining  to 
the  cerebrum. — n.  CEREBRi? tion,  action 
of  the  brain,  conscious  or  unconscious. 

CEREBRAUSM,  sei^e-bral-izm,  n.  in  psy- 
ehol.  the  theory  or  doctrine  that  all  men- 
tal operations  arise  from  the  activity  of 
the  cerebrum  or  brain. 

CEREBRAIIST,  ser'e-bral-ist,  n.  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  ceve- 
bralism. 

CEREBRUM,  ser'e-brum,  n.  the  front  and 
larger  part  of  the  brain.  IL,  cerebrum, 
the  brain,  of  which  cere  >^  Gr.  kara,  the 
head,  M.  E.  hemes,  brains,  Scot,  hams.] 

CEREMONIAL,  ser-e-mo'ni-al,  adj.  relat- 
ing to  ceremony. — n.  outward  form:  a  sys- 
tem of  ceremonies. — a^j*  Cereho'nially. 

CEREMONIOUS,  ser-e-mo'ni-us,  adj.,  full 
of  ceremony :  particular  in  observing 
forms :  precise.-~adv.  Cebemo'niotjblt. 
—11.  Ceremo'niousness. 

CEREMONY,  se]*'e-mo-ni,  n,  a  sacred  rite : 
the  outward  form,  religious  or  otherwise. 
[Fr.— L.  dBrimonia,  from  root,  kar,  to 
make,  do.] 

CERTAIN,  ser't&n  or  ser'tin,  acM.  sure : 
fixed :  regular :  some  :  one.— oav.  Cer'« 
TAINLY.  —  ns.  Cer'tainty,  Cer'titude. 
pFr.  certain — ^L.  certus,  old  part,  of  cemOf 
to  decide.] 

CERTIFICATE,  ser-tif  i-kat,  n.  a  written 
declaration  of  some  fact:  a  testimonial 
of  character. — v.t.  to  give  a  certificate. — 
n.  Certifica'tion.  [Fr.  certificat  —  L. 
certus,  and  facio.] 

CERTIFY,  ser'ti-fi,  v.t.,  to  make  known  as 
certain ;  to  inform  :  to  declare  in  writ- 
ing:—^.|9.  cer'tifying;  pa.p.  cer'tified. 
[It.  certifier'— Jo.  certus,  and  fado,  to 
make.] 

CERULEAN,  se-rdole-an,  adj.,  siky^lue ; 
dark-blue  :  sea-green.  [L.  coertueus  — 
coeluleus— caelum,  the  skyl] 

CERUSE,  sg'r5ds,  n.  wmte-lead,  the  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lead.  [Fr. — ^L.  cerussa, 
conn,  with  cera,  wax.] 

CERVICAL,  ser'vi-kal,  ck^*.  belon^;ing  to 
the  neck.  [Fr. — L.  cervix,  certncis,  the 
neck] 

CERVINE,  ser'vln,  adj.  relating  to  deer. 
[L.  cervus,  a  stag ;  akin  to  E.  hart.] 

CESAREAN,  sS-z&'re^an,  gm:{;.  the  Cesarean 
operation  is  takinfip  a  child  out  of  the 
body  of  its  mother  oj^  cutting,  [L.  ocddo, 
coesus,  to  cut.] 


GEB8,  ses,  n.  a  tax. — v.t.  to  impose  a  tax. 
[Shortened  from  Assess.] 

CESSSATION,  ses-a'shun,  n.  a  ceasing  or 
stopping :  a  rest :  a  pause.  [Fr. — ^L. ;  see 
Cease.] 

CESSION,  sesh'un,  n.  a  yielding  up.  [Fr. 
-"— "L  *  see  Cede  1 

CESSPOOL,  ses'pOdl,  n.,  a  pool  or  hollow  in 
which  filthy  water  collects.  [Ace.  to 
Skeat,  from  Celt,  soss-pool,  a  pool  into 
which  foul  messes  flow.  Cf.  Scot,  soss, 
a  mixed  dirty  mess.] 

CESTUS,  ses'tus,  n.  the  girdle  of  Venus, 
which  had  power  to  awaken  love :  an 
ancient  boxing-glove  loaded  with  lead  or 
iron.    [L. — Gr.  kestos,  a  girdle.] 

CESURA.    See  Caesura. 

CETACEOUS,  set^'shus,  a(^.  belonging  to 
fishes  of  the  whale-kind.  [L.  cele— Gr. 
kitos,  any  sea-monster.] 

CHACE.    See  Chase. 

CHAFE,  chSi,  v.t,  to  make  hot  by  rubbing: 
to  fret  or  wear  by  rubbing :  to  cause  to 
fret  or  rage. — v.t.  to  fret  or  rage. — n. 
heat  caused  by  rubbing:  rage:  passion. 
[Fr.  chauffer— Lu  calefacere — caleo,  to  be 
not,  and /acere,  to  make.] 

CELAFER,  chafer,  n.  a  kind  of  beetle.  [A.S. 
oeafor.] 

CHAjFF,  chaf ,  n.  the  case  or  covering  of 
grain :  empty,  worthless  matter.^<ic^s. 
Chafp'y,  Chaff'less.  [A.S.  ceaf;  Ger. 
kaffA 

CHAFF,  chaf,  v.t.  to  banter.— «.  Chapp'- 
INQ.    [A  corr.  of  chafe.] 

CHAFFER,  chafer,  v.t.,  to  buy.—v,i.  to 
bargain:  to  haggle  about  the  price. 
[M.E.  chapfare,  a  bargain,  from  AuS. 
ceap,  price,  faru,  way — a  business  pro- 
ceedino.  1 

CHAFBTNCH,  chaf  insh,  n.  a  little  song- 
bird of  the  finch  family.  [Said  to  delight 
in  chaff.    See  Finch.] 

CHAGRIN,  sha-gren',  n.  that  which  wears 
or  gnaws  the  mind:  vexation:  ill-hu- 
mor.— v.t.  to  vex  or  annoy.  [Fr.  chagrin, 
shajg^een,  rough  skin  used  for  rasping  or 

^polishine  wooid.] 

CHAIN,  cnS,n,  n.  a  series  of  links  or  rings 
passing  through  one  another :  a  number 
of  things  coming  after  each  other :  any- 
thing that  binds :  a  measure  of  100  links, 
66  feet  long. — v.t.  to  bind  with  or  as  with 
a  chain.    [Fr.  chaine — ^L.  catena.^ 

CHAIR,  ch&r,  n.  something  to  stt  doum 
upon :  a  movable  seat  for  one,  with  a 
back  to  it:  the  seat  or  office  of  one  in 
authority. — v.t  to  carry  one  publicly  in 
triumph.  [Fr.  chaire — ^L.  cawecira— Gr. 
katheara — leathezonuii,  to  sit  down.] 

CHAISE,  sh&z,  n.  a  light  two-wheeled  car- 
riage, for  two  persons,  drawn  by  one 
horse.  [Fr.,  a  Parisian  pronunciation  of 
chaire.    See  Chair.] 

CHALCEDONY,  kal-sed'6-ni  or  kal'-,  n.  a 
variety  of  quartz  of  a  milk-and-water 
color.— oc?;.  Chaixjedon'ic.  [From  Chair 
cedon,  in  Asia  Minor.] 

CHALCIDID-^.  kal-sid^i-de,  n.pL  a  family 
of  lizards,  with  long,  snake-like  bodies, 
but  having  minute  fore  and  hind  limbs 
present ;  the  scales  are  rectangular,  and 
arranged  in  transverse  bands  which  do 
not  overlap.  All  the  members  of  the 
group  are  American.  H.  A.  Nicholson, 
[Gr.  chalkcis,  a  kind  of  lizard,  and  eidos, 
resemblance.] 

CHALCOPYRITE,  kal-ko-pu^t,  n.  yellow 
or  copper  pyrites.  [Gr.  kaUcos,  copper, 
and  pyritis,  from  pyr,  fire.  See  under 
PvBn'BS.] 

CHALDAIC,  kal-da'ik,  CHALDEE,  kal'de, 
a4j»  relating  to  Chaldea. 

CHALDRON,  chawl'drun,  n.  a  coal-measure 
holding  86  bushels.  [Fr.  chaudron.  See 
Caij>ron.] 

CHALICE,  chal'is,  n.  a  cup  or   bowl:  a 
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oommniiloii-oop.  -*  adj,  Cbai/iobdu  |TV. 
coZibe— L.  ooJiar,  ecMciB ;  Gr.  Af^Iisr, »  <sap. 
Calyx  is  a  different  word,  but  from  the 
same  root.] 

CHALK,  chawky  n.  the  well-known  white 
substance,  a  carbonate  of  lime.— i;.^.  to 
rub  or  manure  with  chalk.  —  adj, 
Chalk'y.— 91.  Chale'inbss.  [A«S*  oeoic, 
like  Fr.  chatae^  O.  Fr.  cftaute,  is  from  L. 
calx,  limestone.] 

O&AIIiBNGB,  oHal'enjy  vA.  to  call  on  one 
to  settle  a  matter  bv  fighting  or  any  kind 
^  contest:  to  claim  as  one*ls  own:  to 
accuse :  to  object  to. — n.  a  summons  to 
a  contest  of  any  kind :  exception  to  a 
juror :  the  demand  of  a  sentry.  [O.  Fr. 
ehalenge^  a  dispute,  a  claim — ^L.  eodumma^ 
a  false  accusation— -eahci,  caluere^  to  de- 
ceive*! 

CHALTBEAN,  k»-lib'e-an,  oc^*.  forged  by 
the  Chalyhea  of  Pontus,  noted  for  their 
preparation    of    steel:    well-tempered, 

[See  0HALYBB&TB.1 

CmALYBEAI^B,  ka4iVe-&t,  ad(f,  contain- 
ing iron. — «.  a  water  or  other  liquor  con- 
taming  iron.  [Gr.  ehcdypa^  duUyhoB, 
steel,  so  called  from  the  dhaljfbea^  a  na- 
tion in  Pontns  famous  for  steel.] 

CHAMBEiR,  chfim'ber,  n.  an  apartment: 
the  place  where  an  assembly  meets :  an 
assembly  or  body  of  men  met  for  some 
parpose,  as  a  chamber  of  commerce :  a 
hall  of  justice :  the  back  end  of  the  bore 
of  a  gun.— ac^f.  Cham^bebbd. — n.  Chak'- 
BEBINQ,  in  B.,  lewd  behavior.  [Fr.  ohctm^ 
hre — ^Lh  eamera — Gr.  kamara^  a  vault,  a 
room ;  akin  to  Celt,  canif  crooked.] 

CHAMBERLAIN,  chftmnber-lSn  or-Iin,  n. 
an  overseer  of  the  private  apartments  of 
a  monarch  or  nobleman :  treasurer  of  a 
corporation. — n.  Chaic'beblainshif.  [O. 
EV.  chambrdeno ;  O.  Gter.  chcnnerling'-' 
Ik  camera^  a  chamber,  and  aflSx  Hng  or 
fencssE.  ling  in  hirelingJ] 

OH  A  MBERUN,  chSmnt>er^n,  n«  a  servant 
in  an  inn,  in  olden  times,  who  united  in 
himself  the  offices  of  chambermaid, 
waiter,  and  boots.  [A  form  of  Ghamber- 
LainO 

CHAMELEOK,  ka-msryun,  n.  a  small  liz- 
ard famous  for  changing  its  color.  (Xi. 
chamcBleorir-^v,  ehamaUeOn — chamai  (=3 
Ik  /it^mt),  on  the  ground,  2edn,  a  lion— a 
dwarf-lion.] 

CHAMOIS,  sham'waw  or  sha-mof ,  n.  a 
kind  of  goat :  a  soft  kind  of  leather  orig- 
inally made  from  its  skin.  [Fr. — Qer. 
gemse,  a  chamois.] 

CHAMOMILE.    See  Cakohilb. 

CHAMP,  champ,  v.t.  to  make  a  snapping 
noise  with  the  jaws  in  chewing. — v.L  to 
bite  or  chew.  [Older  form  chamf  from 
Scand.,  as  in  Ice.  kiapta,  to  chatter, 
JdaptTf  thejawj 

CHAMPAGN£,  sham-pftn',  n.  a  hgbt 
sparkling  wine  from  Uhcempagne,  in 
France. 

CHAMPAIGN,  sham-pftn',  ck^'.,  levet,  open. 
— n.  an  open,  level  country,  [A  douolet 
of  Campaign,  from  O.  Fr.  champaigne — 
Ij,  campania,  a  plain.] 

GHAMPAIN,  sham-pftn ,  oc^*.  champaign. 

CHAMPION,  cham'pi-un,  n.  one  who  fights 
in  single  combat  for  himself  or  for  an- 
other :  a  successful  combatant :  a  hero. 
— n.  Chaic'fionship.  [Fr.— Low  L.  cam- 
pio — ^Low  L.  campus,  a  combat — ^L.  cani' 
pus,  a  plain,  a  place  for  games ;  whence 
also  are  borrowed  AS.  camp,  a  fight, 
oempa,  a  warrior,  Ger.  kdmpfen,  to  flgnt.1 

CHANCE,  Chans,  n.  that  which  faUs  out 
or  happens :  an  unexpected  event :  risk : 
opportunity:  possibility  of  something 
happening. — vX  to  risk.~47.t.  to  happen. 
— oq;.  happening  bv  chance.  [Fr. — ^Low 
L.  cadentia — L.  ccuio,  to  fall.] 

CHANCEL,  chan'sel,  n.  the  part  of  a 


ebvpoh  where  the  aKar  is  plaosd,  for- 
merly inclosed  with  lattices  or  rsOs.  [O. 
Fr.-— L.  canceUi,  lattices.] 

CHANCELLOR,  chan'selor,  n.  the  presi- 
dent of  a  court  of  chancery  or  oth^ 
court.-'^n.  Chajv'gbllobship.  [Fr.  chann^ 
oelier^— Low  L.  eaneellarius,  ong.  an  offi- 
cer that  had  charge  of  records^  and  stood 
near  the  oaneeJM  (L.),  the  cros^Mnrs  tliat 
surrounded  the  judgmentHseat.] 

CHANC&MEDLEY,  chans'-medrii,  o.  the 
killing  of  a  nerson  by  chance  or  in  self- 
defence.  Whanoe,  a  corruption  of  IV. 
ehttuds,  hot,  m&Ae.  fray,  fight.] 

CHANCERY,  chanW-i,  91.  the  highest 
Enghsh  court  next  to  the  parliament; 
in  the  United  States  a  lower  court  of 
equity.  Also  a  pugilistic  term  for  the 
position  of  an  opponent's  head  when  it 
IS  under  one's  arm,  so  that  it  ma^  be 
held  and  pommelled  severely,  the  victim 
meanwliile  being  unable  to  retaliate  ef- 
fectively ;  hence,  sometimes  figuratively 
used  of  an  awkward  ^n  or  predicament. 
[Fr.  chamceHerie,] 

CHANDELIER,  shan-de-ler',  n.  a  frame 
with  branches  for  holding  lights.  [Fr. — 
Low  K  candelaria,  a  candlesticK— L. 
candela,  a  candle.]^ 

CHANDLER,  chandler',  n.  orig.  acaTuCs 
maker  and  dealer:  a  dealer  generally. 
[Fr.  chandeHerA 

CHANDLERY,  cfaandler-i,  n.  goods  sold 
by  a  chandler. 

CHANGE,  cb&ni,  vM  to  alter  or  make  dif- 
ferent :  to  put  or  give  one  thing  or  per- 
son for  another :  to  make  to  pass  from 
one  state  to  another. — v.t.  to  suffer 
change.—^,  alteration  or  variation  of 
any  mnd :  a  shift :  variety :  sotiall  coin : 
also  used  as  a  short  term  for  the  Ex- 
chanp^. — ^To  FDT  the  change  on,  to  trick : 
to  mislead :  to  deceive :  to  humbug.  "I 
have  put  the  charige  upon  her  that  She 
may  be  otherwise  employed.*'— Con- 
greve.  **You  cannot  jm^  the  change  on 
me  SO  easy  as  ^ou  thixik,  for  I  have  lived 
among  the  quick-stirring  enpirits  of  the 
age  too  lonj?  to  swallow  cnan  for  grain." 
--TSfir  W,  Scott*  [Fr.  c^ngrer— Late  L. 
eambiare^Ij,  camoire,  to  barter.] 

CHANGEABLE,  chanjVbl,  <idj.  subject 
or  prone  to  change :  fickle :  inconstant. — 
adv.   Ohanqe'ablt. — n.   Change'ablb- 

NBSS.  

CHANGEFUL,  chftnj'fool,  ady.,  full  of 
change :  changeable. — adv,  CHANCA'FUir 

LY.— n.  CHANQE^FUIiNESS. 

CHANGELESS,  chanjles,  adfj.,  without 
change :  constant. 

CHANGELING,  ch&n jOing,  n.  a  child  taken 
or  left  in  place  of  another :  one  apt  to 
change. 

CHANNEL,  channel,  n,  the  bed  of  a  stream 
of  water :  the  deeper  part  of  a  strait, 
bay,  or  harbor:  a  strait  or  narrow  sea : 
means  of  passing  or  conveying.  [O.  Fr. 
Chanel  or  canel-^Li,  caTtalis.} 

CHANT,  chant,  v.t.,  to  sing :  to  celebrate 
in  song :  to  recite  in  a  sin^ng  manner. 
— n.,  soTig:  melody  :  a  kind  of  sacred 
music,  in  which  prose  is  sung.  [Fr. 
chanter  (It.  oantore)— 'L.  canto-HxmOf  to 
sins;] 

CHAKTER,  chant'er,?t.,  one  who  chants: 
a  chief  singer :  the  tenor  or  treble  pipe  of 
a  bagpipe. 

CHANTICLEER,  chant'i-kl«r,  n.  a  cock. 
[M.  E.  dumnte-cleer,  from  Chant  and 
ClbarO 

CHANTkY,  chant'ri,  n.  an  endowed  ohapel 
in  which  masses  are  chanted  for  the 
souls  of  the  donors  or  others.  [O.  Fr. 
chcmterie — dianter,  to  sing.] 

CHAOS,  k&'os,  n.  a  confiued,  shapeless 
mass:  disorder:  the  state  of  matter  be- 
fore it  was  reduced  to  order  by  the  Crea- 


tor.  [L.  and  Gr.  chaos^rocft  ha^  to  gape^ 
seen  also  in  Gr.  chaind,  chad,  to  gape, 
to  yawn.] 

CHAOTIC,  kSrot'ik,  add.,  like  chaos :  con« 
fused  or  disordered. 

CHAP,  chap  or  chop,  v.t.,  to  cut :  to  cleave, 
split,  or  crack. — v.i.  to  crack  or  open  in 
slits  i'^praK  chapp'ing ;  pa.p.  chapped', 
chapt.  [E.;  Dut.  kappen,  Dan.  kappe^  to 
cut.    See  Cmp.l 

CHAP,  chap,  CHOP,  chop,  n,  a  cleft,  crack, 
or  chink. 

CHAPBOOK,  chap'book,  n.  a  small  kind  of 
book  or  trckct,  at  one  time  carried  about 
for  sale  by  chapmen. 

CHAPEL,  chap'el,  n.  place  of  worship  in- 
ferior or  subordinate  to  a  regular  church, 
or  attached  to  a  palace  or  a  private  dwell- 
ing :  a  dissenters'  place  of  worship.  [Fr. 
chapetle,  O.  Fr.  copeZe— Low  L.  capeUxi, 
dim.  of  capa,  a  cloak  or  cope :  such  a 
small  cope  was  kept  in  the  palaces  of 
kings  on  which  to  aominister  oaths ;  the 
name  was  transferred  to  the  sanotuary 
where  the  capella  was  kept,  and  hence  to 
any  sanctuary  containing  relics.   Littri,^ 

CHAPELRY,  chap'el-ri,  st.  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  diapeL 

CHAPERON,  shap'e-rOn,  n.  a  kind  of  hood 
or  cap :  one  who  attends  a  lady  in  public 
places  as  a  protector. — v.t.  to  attend  a 
lady  to  public  places.  [Fr.,  a  large  hood 
or  head-dress,  and  hence  a  person  who 
affords  protection  like  a  hood — chape,  a 
hooded  cloak — ^Low  L.  eappa.  See  Cafe.] 

CHAP-FALLEN,  chap-fawln.  Same  as 
Chofhfallbn. 

CHAPITER,  chap'i-ter,  n*  the  head  or 
capital  of  a  column.  [Fr.  chapitd — Low 
L.  camtdlum,  dim.  of  t^  caput,  the  head.] 

CHAPLAIN,  chap'lan  or  chap'lin,  n.  a 
clergyman  attached  to  a  ship  of  war,  a 
regiment,  a  public  institution,  or  family. 
— n«.  CHAFI.AINOY,  Chap'lainship,  [Ft. 
ehapetainr^Jjow  L.  eapeUanus—'eapeda. 

SeeCHAFEL.] 

CHA  PLET,  chaplet,  n.  a  garland  or  wreath 
for  the  head :  a  rosary.  [Fr.  chapelet, 
dim.  of  O.  Fr.  chapel,  a  liat— Low  L. 
eapat  a  cape.] 

CHAPLET,  chaplet,  v.t.  to  crown  or  adorn 
with  a  chaplet.   **  His  forehead  chcmleted 

^green  with  wreathy  hop."— BroiowtJig. 

CHAPMAN,  chap'man,  n.  one  who  bi^s  or 
sells:  a  dealer.  rA.S.  ceap^man-'ceap, 
trade,  and  m^n.    See  Cheap.] 

CHAPS,  chaps,  n.piL  the  jaws.  [N.  E.  and 
Scot,  c^a/ffi— &and^  as  Ice*  jQaptr^  the 
jaw.    See  Jowi^] 

Chapt,  chant,  pa.j>.  of  Chap. 

CHAPTER,  chap'ter,  n.,  a  head  or  division 
of  a  book:  a  corporation  of  clergymen 
belonging  to  a  cathc^iral  or  collegiate 
church :  an  organized  branch  of  some 
society  or  fraternity.  [Fr,  chapitre-'iM 
capituhem,  dim.  of  capvi,  the  head.] 

CHAPTER,  chap'ter,  v.t.  to  divide  or  ar- 
range into  chapters,  as  a  literary  compo- 
sition. 

CHAR,  ch&r,  n.  work  done  by  the  day :  a 
turn  of  work :  a  job.— ^.t.  to  work  by  the 
day.  [A.S.  d&rr,  a  turn,  space  of  time^ 
cyrran,  to  turn.] 

CElAR,  ch&r,  n.  a  red^beUied  fish  of  the 
salmon   kind,  found  in  mountain  lake? 
and  rivers.  [Ir.  and  Gael,  cear,  red  blood 
colored.] 

CHAR,  ch&r,  v.t,  to  roast  or  bum  imtil  re- 
duced to  carbon  or  coal  i—pr.p.  charr'ing ; 
na.p.  charred\  [Etv.  dub. ;  ace.  to  Skeat, 
because  wood  is  turned  to  coot,  from 
Chab,  afum  of  work.] 

CHARACTER,  kar'ak-ter,  n.  a  letter,  sign, 
or  figure  :  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  per- 
son or  thing :  a  description  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  person  or  thing :  a  person  with 
his  peouhar  qualitiea.    ,[Fr.  caract^re-^ 


CHARACTEBIZE 
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I4.  eftoroe^er-^r.  charakUr^  from  dua^ 
as86,  to»cut,  engrave.] 
GQARACTERIZE!,  kar'ak-to^  v.L  to  give 
a  char<usUr  to :  to  describe  by  pecuii&r 
qualities :  to  distingaiah  or  deaigoate.^ 
fk  ChajeulCEBSIZA'tion.    [Gr.  charakiSr' 

CH  Alt  ACTERISTIO,  kar-ak-tep-is'tik, 
GHABACTEBIBTIGAL,  kar-ak-ter-ia'tik- 
al,  ocj/.  marking  or  constituting  the  pe- 
culiar nature. — Chabaotebis'tic,  n.  that 
which  marks  or  constitutes  the  charac- 
ter.—adv.  GHARAeTEBIB'TICAUiT.     [Qr.] 

CHARADE,  ahar-Ad',  or  -&d»  n.  a  apeciea  of 
riddle,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  word 
proposed  for  solution  from  an  enimiat- 
ical  description  of  its  several  ayUahlea 
and  of  the  whole ;  the  charade  la  often 
acted.    [Fr.;  ety.  dub.] 

GHABCOAL,  ch&^kdl,  n.,  ooaZ  made  by 
diarnng  or  burning  wood  under  turf. 

GELIBGE, ch&r j,  v.t,  to  lay  on  or  load: 
to  impose  or  mtrust :  to  fall  upon  or  at- 
tack :  to  put  to  the  account  of :  to  in»- 
pute  to :  to  command :  to  exhort. — v,u 
to  make  an  onset.-^n.  that  which  is  laid 
on :  coat  or  price :  the  load  of  powder, 
etc.,  for  a  gun :  attack  or  onset :  care, 
custody :  the  object  of  care :  command  : 
exhortation :  accusation.  [Fr.  charger-^ 
Low  L.  carricare^  to  load---L.  camut  a 
wagon.    See  Cab,  Cabqo.] 

CHARGEABLE,  ch&rj'a-bl,  ac^'.  liable  to 
be  charged :  imputable :  blamable :  in 
P.,  burdensome. — n.  CHABOB'ABLENEas. — 
adv.  Chabge'ably. 

CELAHGEB,  chfirj'er,  n.  a  dish  capable  of 
holding  a  heavy  charge  or  quantity :  a 
horse  used  in  charging,  a  war>horse. 

CHARHiY,  CHARlKfBS.    See  Chabt. 

CHARIOT,  char'i-ot,  tu  a  four-wheeled 
pleasure  or  state  carriage :  a  car  used  in 
ancient  warfare.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  char,  a 
car,  from  root  of  Cab.] 

CHARIOT,  char'i-ot,  v.l  to  convey  in  a 
chariot. 

CHARIOTEER,  char^i-ot-Sr',  n.  one  who 
drives  a  chariot. 

CHARITABLE,  char'i-ta-bl,  adj.,  fuH  of 
charity :  of  or  relating  to  charity :  lib* 
eral  to  the  poor.-Hidv.  Chab'itablt. — n. 

CHAB'lTABLEMiafi. 

CHARITY,  cfaar'i-ti,  n.  in  New  Teat.,  uni- 
versal love:  the  diapoaition  to  think 
favorably  of  others,  and  do  them  good : 
alm^vmg.  [Fr.  ohariU-^h,  caritaa, 
from  carua,  dear.] 

CHARLATAN,  shftrla-tan,  n.  a  mere  talk- 
ing pretender :  a  quack.  [Fr. — ^It.  etar- 
latano-^^ioHare,  to  chatter,  an  imitative 
word.] 

CHARLATANRY,  ah&r'lartan-ri,  n.  the 
profession  of  a  charlatan:  undue  or 
empty  pretension :  deception. 

CHARLOCK,  ch&rlok,  n.  a  plant  of  the 
mustard  family,  with  yellow  flowers,  that 
grows  as  a  weed  in  cornfields.  [A.S.  cer- 
Tiee'-eer,  unknown.  He  -^  leeh,  a  plant.] 

f!HARMy  ch&rm,  n.  a  spell :  something 
thought  to  possess  hidaen  power  or  in- 
fluence :  that  which  can  please  irresisti- 
bly.— ff.L  to  influence  by  a  charm :  to 
aubdue  by  aecret  influence :  to  enchant : 
to  delight :  to  allure.-— adv.  Chabu'inolt. 
[Ft.  cnorm*— L.  carmen,  a  song.] 

DHARMER,  ch&rm'er,  n.,  one  who  enchants 
or  delighta, 

CHARNEL,  ch&<nel,  adff.  containing  fleah 
at  oarcaaaea.  [Fr.  ehmmei^-lu  eamali»^ 
caro,  eamis,  fleah.] 

CHARNEL-HOUSE,  oh&<nel-howa,  n.  a 
place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  de- 
posited. 

CHART,  ch&rt,  n.  a  map  of  a  part  of  the 
sea,  with  ita  coaata,  shoals,  etc.,  for  the 
nae  oCsailoxB.  [L.  charta,  a  paper.  See 
Cabd.] 


GHABTER,  cAJaifet,  n.  a  formal  written 
paper,  conferring  or  confirming  titles, 
rignts,  or  privilegea :  a  patent :  grant : 
immunltv. — vJ,  to  establish  bv  charter : 
to  let  or  nire,  as  a  ship,  on  contract.  [Fr. 
cAartre— L.  eharteurium,  archives— CAar- 

tCL] 

CHARTER-PARTY,  ch&rt'er-pftr^ti,  n.  a 
mutual  charter  or  contract  for  the  hire 
of  a  veasel.  [Fr.  chartre-partie,  (Ut,)  a 
divided  charter,  as  the  practice  waa  to 
divide  it  in  two  and  give  a  half  to  each 

^person.] 

CHARTISM,  ch&rt'izm,  n.  the  princiidea 
of  a  party  who  aprung  up  in  Gt.  Britain 
in  1888,  and  who  advocated  the  people's 
charter — ^viz.  universal  suffrage,  etc. 

CHARTIST,  ch&rt'ist,  n.  one  who  supports 
chartism, 

CHARWOMAN,  ch&r-woom'an,  n.  a,tooman 
who  chare  or  does  odd  work  by  the  day* 

CHARY,  char'i,  a4i»  sparing :  cautious. — 
adv,  Chab'ilt.— n.  Chabjnbss.  [A.S. 
cearig — oearu,  care.] 

CHAS]S,  chafi,  vJ,  to  pursue :  to  hunt :  to 
drive  away. — ti.  pursuit :  a  himting :  that 
which  is  hunted :  ground  abounding  in 
game.  [Fr.  chaseer — ^Low  L.  caciare — ^L. 
capto^-'-eapio,  to  take.J 

CHASE,  chaa,  v.t  to  tnecue:  to  emboas. 
[See  Enchase.] 

CHASE,  chas,  n.  a  ca^e  or  frame  for  hold- 
ing types :  a  groove^  [Fr.  ch&eae,  a  shrine, 
a  settmg — ^L.  capea,  a  chest.    See  Case.] 

CHASER,  chSs'er,  n.,  one  toho  ehasea  :  on 
enchaser. 

CHASM,  kazm,  n.  a  yawning  or  gaping 
hollow :  a  gap  or  opening :  a  void  space. 
[Gr.  chaama,  from  chainO,  to  gape  ;  con- 
nected with  Chaos.] 

CHASTE,  chast,  ac(/.  modest :  refined :  vir- 
tuous :  pure  in  taste  and  atyle*  —  adv. 
CHASTE^iT.  [Fr.  chaete-^Lu  oastua,  pure.] 

CHASTEN,  chaa'n,  v.t,  to  free  from  faulta 
by  punishing :  hence,  to  punish :  to  cor- 
rect. [Fr.  chdtier,  O.  ir.  chastier—lu 
caetigare — eaetus,  pure.]  

CHASTENESS,  chSat'nes,  CHASTITY, 
chas'ti-ti,  n.,  purity  of  body,  conduct, 
or  language. 

CHASTSe,  chas-tiae',  v.t.  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  for  the  purpose  of  correction: 
to  reduce  to  order  or  to  obedience. — n. 
Chastibembnt,  chas'tiz-ment. 

CHASUBLE,  chaas'fl-bl,  n.  the  uppermost 

Eent  worn  by  a  R.  C.  priest  at  maaa. 
•Low  L.  caeubula,  L.  ooauio,  a  man- 
im.  of  coaa,  a  hut.] 
CHAT,  chat,  v,i.  to  talk  idly  or  familiarly: 
— ^.p.   chatt'ing;   pa.p,   chatt'ed. — n. 
familiar,  idle  talk.    [Short  for  Chatteb.] 

CHATEAIJ,  sha-t5',  n.  a  nobleman's  castle : 
a  country-seat.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  ehdtel,  ca4h 
tel^—Lu  casteUum,  dim.  of  cOrBtrum,  a  fort.] 

CHATTEL,  chatl,  n.  any  kind  of  property 
which  is  not  freehold.    [Doublex  of  Cat- 

TIA  1 

CHATTER,  chafer,  v.i.  to  talk  idly  or  rap- 
idly :  to  sound  as  the  teeth  wnen  one 
ahivers.    [From  the  sound.] 

CHATTINESS,  chaf  i-nes,  n.  the  quality  or 

state  of  being  chatty :  talkativeness. 

CHATTY,  chat'i,  ady,,  given  to  chat :  talka- 
tive^ 

CHAUVINIST,  sh5'vin-ist,  n.  a  person  im- 
bued with  chieiuvinisme,  which  means  an 
absurdly  exaggerated  patriotism  or  ex- 
cessive milit^y  enthusiasm. 

CHAUVINISTIC,  shS-vin-ist'ik,  ac(j\  per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  chauvin- 
isme :  fanatically  devoted  to  any  ccuiae. 

CHEAP,  chep,  a4j'  low  in  price :  of  small 
value.--<idt;.  Cheap'i^t.— n.  Chbaf'nbbs. 
rOrig.  Good  oheap,  i,e»,  a  good  bargain; 
A.S.  caop,  price,  a  bargain ;  A.S.  oeapan. 
Ice.  kaupa,  Ger.  kaufen,  to  buy ;  Scot. 


coun — all  borrowed   from   L.  oanpo,  u 
huckster.] 

CHEAPEN,  chdp'n,  vM  to  make  cheap  t 
to  beat  down  in  price. 

CHEAT,  chet,  v.U  to  decdve  and  defraud. 
—n,  a  fraud :  oae  who  cheats.  [A  corr. 
of  Escheat,  the  seizure  of  such  property 
being  looked  upon  as  robbery.] 

CHFiCfc,  chek,  v.U  to  brine  to  a  stand  :  to 
restrain  or  hinder :  to  rebuke. — n.  a  term 
in  cfoess  when  one  party  oblip^es  the  other 
either  to  move  or  guard  his  king :  any- 
thing that  checks  :  a  sadden  stop  :  in  6,, 
a  rebuke.  [Fr.  Miec  —  Pers.  shah,  king^ 
— (mind  your)  king !] — v.L  to  compare- 
with  a  counterpart  or  authority  in  order 
to  ascertain  correctness. — n,  a  mark  put 
against  items  in  a  list :  a  teken :  an  oraer 
for  money  (usually  written  Cheque): 
any  counter-register  used  as  security :  a. 
checkered  cloth.  [From  the  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Eaceheqaer,  where  accounta 
were  settled  by  means  of  counters  on  a 
checkered  cloth.] 

CHECK-BOOK,  chek'-book,  n.  a  bank-book 
containing  blank  checks,  for  the  use  of 
persons  having  accounta  with  the  bank. 

CHECKER,  CHEQUER,  chek'er,  vA.  to- 
form  into  little  aquares  like  a  cheeaboard 
or  checker,  by  linea  or  stripes  of  different 
colors :  to  variegate  or  oiveraify. — n.  a 
chessboard.  [Fr.  ichiquier,  O.  Fr.  ea- 
checniier,  a  chessboard — ^cAec.] 

CHECKEBS,  check'erz,  n.pZ.  a  gameplayed 
bv  two  peraona  on  a  chec&red  board ; 
also  called  Dbaughts. 

(CHECKMATE,  chek'mat,  n.  in  chess,  a. 
i^ieck  given  to  the  adversary's  king  when 
in  a  position  in  which  it  can  neiwer  be 
protected  nor  moved  out  of  check,  so  that 
the  game  is  finished  :  a  complete  check : 
defeat:  overthrow. — v.^.  in  chess,  to  make 
a  movement  which  ends  the  ^.me :  to 
defeat.  [Fr.  ichec et  mat;  Ger.  aotachmatt 
—-Pers.  shAh  mdt,  the  king  is  dead.] 

CHEEIK,  chek,  n.  the  side  of  the  facebelow 
the  eye.    [A.S.  ceooe,  the  cheek,  jaw.] 

CHEEP,  chSp,  v.i.  te  chirp,  as  a  young 
bird.    [From  the  sound,  like  Cbibp.] 

CHEEPER,  chep'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  cheeps,  as  a  young  chicken :  spe- 
cifically, among  sportsmen,  the  young 
of  the  grouse  and  some  other  game  birds. 

CHEER,  ch€r,  n.  that  which  makes  the 
countenance  glad :  joy :  a  shout :  kind 
treatment :  entertainment :  fare. — v.U 
te  make  the  countenance  glad :  te  com* 
fort :  to  encourage :  to  applaud.  [O.  Fr. 
ehiere,  the  countenance — ^Low  L.  oaro, 
the  face — Gr.  kara,  the  head,  face.] 

CHEERFUL,  cher'fool,  adj.,  full  of  cheer 
or  good  apirite :  joyful :  lively. — adv» 
Ohber'fuiIjY. — n.  Ohekr^fplness. 


CHEERLESS,  cherles,  a4j.,  without  cheer 
or    comfort :    gloomy. — n.   Chebr'less- 

NESS. 

CHEERT,  cher'i,  ad^.,  cheerful :  promot- 
ing cheerfulnes8.--adv.  Cheer'ily. — n. 
Cheer'inbss. 

CIHEESE,  chSz,  n.  the  curd  of  milk  pressed 
into  a  hard  maaa:  also  the  inflated  ap- 
pearance of  a  gown  or  petticoat  result- 
mg  from  whirling  round  and  making  a 
low  curtsey;  hence,  a  low  curtsey. 
'*  What  more  reasonable  thing  could  she 
do  than  amuse  herself  with  making 
cheeaea  9  that  is,  whirling  round  •  .  .  un- 
til the  petticoat  is  inflated  like  a  baaloon 
and  then  sinking  into  a  curtsey.'* — De 
Quinoey,  "  She  and  her  sister  both  made- 
tnese  cheeaea  in  compliment  to  the  new- 
comer, and  with  much  stately  agilitv.**' 
— Thackeray,  [A.S.  oeae,  cyae,  curdled 
milk;  G^r.  k&ae;  both  from  L.  casetia,** 
cf.  Gael,  caiae."] 

CHEESECAKE,  che^'k&k,  n.  a  cake  made 
of  soft  curds,  sugar,  and  butter. 
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CHEESEMONGER,    ch&s'mung^ger,  n.   a 

dealer  in  cheese. 
GHEEST,  chez'i,  ac^,  having  the  nature  of 

cheese, 
CHEETAH,  cheetah,  iu  an  eastern  animal 

like  the  leopard,  used  in  hunting.  [Hind. 

chitdA 
CHEMIC,  kem'ik,  CHEMICAL,  kem'i-ka], 

acy. ,  belonging  to  chemistry,— -adv,  Chem'- 

ICALLT. 

3HEMICAIS,  kem'ik-alz,  n.pL  substances 
used  for  producing  chemical  effects. 

CHEMIOO-ELECTRIC,  kem'i-ko-e-lek'trik, 
ady,  pertaining  or  relating  to  electricity 
resulting  from  chemical  action :  galvan- 
ism :  also,  pertaining  to  chemical  action 
resulting:  from  electricity. 

CHEMISE,  she-m&fi',  n.  a  lady's  shift.  [Fr. 
chemise — ^Low  L.  camisia,  a  nightgown — 
Ar.  qamis,  a  shirt.] 

CHEMISETTE,  shem-e-zet',  n.  an  under^ 
.^arment  worn  by  ladies  over  the  chemise, 
jFr,,  dim.  of  chemise,] 

CHEMIST,  kem'ist,  n.  one  skilled  in  chem^ 
istry, 

CHEMISTRY,  kem'is-trl  formerly  Chym- 
ISTBY,  n.  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
properties  of  substances  both  elemen- 
tary and  compound,  and  of  the  laws  of 
their  combination  and  action  one  upon 
another.  FProm  the  ancient  Alohbmt, 
\7hich  see  T 

CHEMOSMOSIS,  kera-os-mO'sis,  n.  chemi- 
cal action  acting  through  an  intervening 
membrane,  as  parchment,  paper,  etc 
[FVom  c/iem-  in  chemistry ,  and  osmx)8is.] 

CmJMOSMOTIC,  kem-os-mot'ik,  ad{j\  per- 
taining or  relating  to  chemosmosis. 

CHEQUE^CHEQUER.  See  Check,Chbckeb. 

CHEIRISH,  cher'ish,  v,t,  to  protect  and 
treat  with  affection.  [Fr.  chMr,  chMS' 
sant — cher^  dear — ^L.  cartis.] 

JHEROOT,  she-r66t',  n.  a  kind  of  cigar. 
[Ety.  unknown.] 

CHERRY,  cher'i,  n.  a  small  bright-red 
stone-fruit :  the  tree  that  bears  it,— acy. 
like  a  cherry  in  color :  ruddy.  |^Fr.  cerise — 
6r.  kerasoSf  a  cherry-tree,  said  to  be  so 
named  from  Cerasus,  a  town  in  Pontus, 
from  which  the  cherry  was  brought  by 
Lucullus.] 

CHERT,  chert,  n,  a  kind  of  quartz  or  flint : 
homstone.    [Ety.  dub.} 

CHERTT,  cheri'iy  ad^,^  like  or  containing 
ch^t, 

CHERUB,  oher^ub,  n.  a  celestial  spirit :  a 
beautiful  child.— j?^.  Cher'ubs,  Cher'* 
XJBIM,  Cheb'ubims.    [Heb.  kerub,] 

CHERUBIC,  che-r55b^ik,  CHERUBICAL, 
che-r55b'i-kal,  ac^,  pertaining  to  e/iertx&s : 

^Migelic. 

CHESS,  ches,  n,  a  game  played  by  two  per- 
sons  on  a  board  llxe  that  used  in  checkers. 
[Corr.  of  Checks,  the  pi,  of  Check.] 

CHEST,  chest,  n.  a  large  strong  box :  the 
part  of  the  body  between  the  neck  and 
the  abdomen.  rA.S.  cyste,  Scot,  kist—li, 
cista—Qr,  kistS,]    

CHESTNUT,  CHESNUT,  ches'nut,  n.  a  nut 
or  fruit  inclosed  in  a  prickly  case :  the 
tree  that  bears  it. — am,  of  a  chestnut 
color,  reddish-brown.  [M-E.  chesten^mut 
— O.  Fr.  chastaigne — t.  castanea  —  Gr. 
kcLstanon,  from  Ca/ftaTMf  in  Pontus,  where 
the  tree  abounded.] 

THEVAI^DE-FRISE,  she-val'-de-frgz,  n.  a 
piece  of  timber  armed  with  spikes,  used  to 
defend  a  passage  or  to  stop  cavalry.--^/. 
Chbva'DX-db-prisb,  8he-v6'-de-fr6z.  [Fr. 
chevcU,  horse,  de,  of,  FrisCf  Frieslana ;  a 
jocular  name.] 

CdEVAUER,  shev-arlSr'y  n.  a  cavalier :  a 
knight :  a  gallant  man.  [Fr. — cheval—lu 
cabaUuSy  a  horse.] 

CHEW,  chOd,  v.t,  to  cut  and  bruise  with 
the  teeth.  rA.S.  ceowan ;  Ger.  haven : 
conn,  with  Jaw  and  Chaps.] 


CHIARO-OSCURO,  ki-Ar^O-os-kOO'rO.  See 
Clare-obscubb.         

CHIBOUK,  CHIBOUQUE,  chi-book',  n,  a 
Turkish  pipe  for  smoking.    [Turk.] 

CHICANE,  shi-kan',  v,i,  to  use  shifts  and 
tricks,  to  deceive. — n.  Chica'neby,  trick- 
erv  or  artifice,  esp.  in  legal  proceedings, 
[fr.  chicane,  sharp  practice  at  law, 
through  a  form  zicanum,  from  Low  Or. 
tzykanion,  a  game  at  mall — Pers.  tchati^' 
gan.] 

CHICCORY.    See  Chioory. 

CHICK,  chik,  CHICKEN,  chik'en,  n,  the 
young  of  fowls,  especially  of  the  hen  :  a 
child.  [A.S.  Cicen,  a  dim.  of  cocc,  a  cock.] 

CHICKEN-HEARTED,  chik'en-h&rt'ed, 
a^',  as  timid  as  a  chicken :  cowardly. 

CHICKEN-POX,  chik'en-poks,  n.  mild  skin- 
disease,  generally  attacking  children 
only. 

CHICKLING,  chikling,  n.  a  little  chicken, 

CHICKWEED,  chik' wed,  n.  a  low  creepmg 
weed  that  birds  are  fond  of. 

CHICORY,  CHICCORY,  chik'o-ri,  n.,  «mc- 
cory,  a  carrot-like  plant,  the  root  of  which 
when  ground  is  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 

gfV.  chicoree — ^L.  ctcJiorium,  succory — 
r.  kichdrion,] 

CHIDE,  chid,  v,t,  to  scold,  rebuke,  reprove 
by  words  :—pr,p,  chid'ine ;  jpa,t,  chid, 
(obs.)  chOde ;  pa,p,  chid,  chidaen.  [A.S. 
cidan,] 

CHIEF,  chef,  oc^*.,  head:  principal,  high- 
est, first. — n.  a  hsad  or  principal  person  : 
a  leader:  the  principal  part  or  top  of 
anything.  [Fr.  chef— It,  caput,  the  head ; 
Gr.  k^halS,  Sans.  kapala,j 

CHIEFLY,  chSfli,  adv.  in  the  first  place  : 
principally :  for  the  most  part. 

CHIEFrAIN,  chef  tan  or  'tin,  n.  the  head 
of  a  clan :  a  leader  or  commander. — ns, 
Chikp'tainoy,  Chtef'tainship.  [From 
Chief,  like  Captain,  which  see.] 

CHIFFONIER,  shif-on-€r',  n.  an  ornamen- 
tal cupboard.  [Fr.,  a  place  for  rags — 
chiffon,  a  rag.] 

CHIGNON,  she-nong^,  n.  an  artificial  ar- 
ran^ment  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
hesM,  [Fr.,  meaning  first  the  nape  of 
the  necK,  the  joints  of  which  are  like 
the  links  of  a  chain — chainon,  the  link  of 
a  chain — chatne,  a  chain.] 

CHILBLAIN,  chil'bl&n,  n.  a  blain  or  sore 
on  hands  or  feet  caused  by  a  chUl  or  cold. 
[Chill  and  Blain.] 

CHILD,  chUd,  n.  (pi,  Childrbn),  an  infant 
or  ver^  young  person :  one  intimately 
related  to  one  older :  a  disciple  :—pL  off- 
spring :  descendants :  inhabitants.  [A.S. 
eild,  from  the  root  aan-,  to  produce, 
which  yields  Ger.  kina,  a  child.] 

CHILDBED,  child'bed,  n.  the  state  of  a 
woman  brought  to  bed  with  child, 

CHILDE,  child,  n.  a  title  formerly  given  to 
the  eldest  son  of  a  noble,  till  admission 
to  knighthood.    [Same  word  as  Child.] 

CHILDERMAS-DAY,  chil'der-mas-da,  n, 
an  anniversary  in  the  Church  of  England, 
called  also  Innocents'  Day,  held  Decem- 
ber 28th,  to  commemorate  the  slaying  of 
the  children  by  Herod.  [Child,  Mass, 
and  Day.1 

CHILDHOOD,  chndTiood,  n.,  state  of  being 
a  child, 

CHILDISH,  chlld'ish,  ac^.,  of  or  like  a 
chUd :  silly :  trifling.--<i(2t;.  Child'ishly. 
— n.  Child'ishness. 

CHILDKIND,  childldnd,  n.  children  gen- 
erally. "  All  mankind,  womankind,  and 
chUakind,'^ — Carlyle.  [Child  and  kind, 
on  type  of  map  kind,  womankind,] 

CHILDLESS,  childles,  adj,,  without  ehU- 
dren, 

CHILDLIKE,  chfldlik,  adj„  like  a  child: 
becoming  a  child  :  docile :  innocent. 

CHILIAD,  kil'i-ad,  n.  the  number  1000 : 
1000  of  any  thing.    [Qv.—chUitn,  1000.'] 


CHILL,  chil,  n.,  coldness:  a  cold  that 
causes  shivering :  anything  that  damps 
or  disheartens. — adj,  shivering  with  cold: 
slightly  cold:  opp.  of  cordial. — v.t,  to 
make  chill  or  cold :  to  blast  with  cold : 
to  discourage. — n.  Chill'nbss.  [A-S. 
cule,  coldness,  cdan,  to  chill.    See  Cold 

COOL.1 

CHELLy,  chil'i,  adj,  somewhat  chiU,-  -n, 
Chill'iness. 

CHIME,  chim,  n,  the  harmonious  sound 
of  bells  or  other  musical  instruments: 
agreement  of  sound  or  of  relation : — 
JM,  a  set  of  bells. — v.i,  to  sound  in  har- 
mony: to  jingle:  to  accord  or  a^ee. — 
v.t,  to  strike,  or  cause  to  sound  m  har- 
mony. [M.  E.  chimbe,  O,  Fr.  cymbale— 
L.  eynibalum,  a  cymbal — Gr.  kymbalon,] 

CHIMERA,  ki-me'ra,  n.  a  fabulous,  fire- 
spouting  monster,  with  a  lion's  head,  a 
serpent^  tail,  and  a  goafs  body:  any 
idle  or  wild  fancy.  [L.  chimcera — Gr. 
chimaira,  a  she-goat.] 

CHIMERICAL,  ki-mer'i-kal,  adi,  of  the 
nature  of  a  chimera :  wild :   fanciful. — 

adv,  CmMER'lCALLY, 

CHIMNEY,  chim'ni,  n.  a  passage  for  the 
escape  of  smoke  or  heated  air.  [Fr. 
chemin^ — ^L.  caminus — Gr.  kaminos,  a 
furnace,  prob.  from  kaid,  to  bum.] 

CHIMNEY-PIECE,  chim'ni-p€s,  n.  a  piece 
or  shelf  over  the  chimney  or  fireplace. 

CHIMNEY-SHAFT,  chim'ninahaft,  w.  the 
shaft  or  stalk  of  a  chimney  which  rises 
above  the  building. 

CHIMPANZEE,  chim-pan'zS,  n.  a  species 
of  monkey  found  in  Africa.  [Prob.  na- 
tive  name  of  the  animal.] 

CHIN,  chin,  n.  the  jutting  part  of  the  face, 
below  the  mouth.  [A.S.  cinn ;  Qer.  kinrit 
Gr.  genj/s.] 

CHINA,  chin'a,  n.  a  fine  kind  of  earthen 
ware,  originally  made  in  China :  porce 
lain. 

CHINCOUGH,  chin'kof,  n.  a  disease  at- 
tended with  violent  Jits  of  coughing: 
whooping-cough.  [E. ;  Scot.  kink-hcSiy 
Dut.  kiwehoeste.    See  Chink,  the  sound.] 

CHINE,  chin,  n.  the  spine  or  backbone, 
from  its  thom-Hke  form :  a  piece  of  the 
backbone  of  a  beast  and  adjoining  parts 
for  cooking.  [Fr.  ichine — O.  Ger.  slcina, 
a  pin,  thorn ;  prob.  conn,  with  L.  spina, 
a  tnorn,  the  spme.] 

CHINESE,  chl-ngz',  ae^'.  of  or  belonging  to 
China, 

CHINK,  chingk,  n,  a  rent  or  deft ;  a  nar- 
row opening. — v,i.  to  split  or  crack.  [A. 
S.  einu,  a  cleft,  cinan,  to  split.] 

CHINK,  chingk,  n.  the  dink,  as  of  coins. 

— v.i,  to  give  a  sharp  sound,  as  coin. 

[From  the  sound.] 
CHINKERS,  chingk^erz,  n,pl,  coin:  money. 

(Slang.) 

Are  men  like  us  to  be  entrapped  and  sold 
And  Bee  no  mon^  down,  Sir  Hurly-Buriv  f  . , 
80  let  US  see  your  chinkera.—Sir  H,  Ta-^ar. 

CHINTZ,  chints,  n.  cotton  cloth,  printed 
in  five  or  six  different  colors.  [Hind. 
chint,  spotted  cotton  cloth.] 

CHIP,  chip,  v,t,  to  chop  or  cut  into  small 

Sieces :  to  diminish  hy  cutting  away  a 
ttle  at  a  time  :—pr,p,  chipp'ing ;  pa,p, 
chipped'. — n.  a  small  piece  of  wood  or 
other  substance  chopped  off.  [Dim.  of 
Chop.] 

CHIROGRAPHER,  kl-rog'rarfer,  CHIROO 
RAPHIST,  ki-rog'ra-fist,  n.  one  who  pro- 
fesses the  art  of  writing. 

CHIROGRAPHOSOPHIC,  kf rd-grafS-sof. 
ik,  n.  an  expert  in  chirography  :  a  judge 
of  handwriting.  Kingstey.  (Kare.)  [Gr. 
cheir,  the  hand,  graphO,  to  write,  and 
sophos,  wise.] 

CHIROGRAPHY,  kl-rog'ra-fl,  n.  the  art  of 
writing    or    penmanship.— <u^'.   Chibo- 
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obafh'ic.  [Gr.  cheir,  the  hand,  ffraphB, 
writing.] 

CHIROLOGIST,  Id-rol'o-jist,  n.  one  who 
converses  by  signs  with  the  hands. 

CBLmOLOGY,  ki-roro-ji,  n.  the  art  of  dia- 
oournng  with  the  hands  or  by  si^ps  as 
the  deal  and  dumb  do.  [Gr.  cheir,the 
hand,  logos,  a  discourse.] 

CHIROPaDIST,  Id-rop'o-dist,  n.  a  hand 
and  foot  doctor:  one  who  removes  corns, 
bunions,  warts,  etc.  [Gr.  cheiVf  the 
hand,  andpouj9,j>odo8,  the  foot.] 

CHIROTONY,  ki-rot'o-ni,  n.  imposition  of 
hands  in  ordaiaing  priests.  [Gr.  dieir^ 
the  hand,  and  teino^  to  hold  out.] 

CHIRP,  cherp,  CHIRRUP,  chir'up,  n.  the 
sharp,  shrill  sound  of  certain  buxLs  and 
insects. — v,u  to  make  such  a  sound* 
[From  the  sound.] 

CHIRURGBON,  ki-rur'jun.  n.  old  form  of 
SuRGBON. — n.   Chibub'gebt,   now   SuB- 

OERY. — a4j\    CmRTTB'GICAL,    now    SUBQI- 

CAL.  [Ft,  chirurgien — Gr.  cheirourgos — 
cfeetr,  the  hand,  ergon,  a  work.] 

CHISEL,  chiz'el,  n.  a  tool  to  cut  or  hollow 
out  wood,  stone,  etc. — v.t.  to  cut,  carve, 
etc.  with  a  chisel  :—jpr.j:>.  chis'eUing; 
pa,p.  chis'elled.  [O.  Fr.  ciaeZ— Low  L. 
eisellus — ^L.  sicUicula,  dim.  of  sicilis,  a 
sickle,  from  seco,  to  cut.] 

CHIT,  chit,  n.  a  baby :  a  lively  or  pert 
young-  child.  [A.S.  cith,  a  young  tender 
shoot.] 

CHITCHAT,  chit'chat,  n.  chatting  or  idle 
talk :  prattle.    [A  reduplication  of  C^lat.] 

CHTVALRESQUE,  shiVal-resk,  aclj,  per- 
taining  to  chivalry :  chivalrous.  "  Some 
warrior  in  a  chivairesque  romance.'* — Miss 
Burney.    [Fr.  chevaieresque.] 

CHIVALRIC,  shiVal-rik,  CHIVALROUS, 
shi v'al-rus, ac{;.,  pertaining  to  chivalry: 
bold:  gallant. — adv.  Chiv'alboxtslt. 

OHIVAIJRT,  shiv'al-ri,  n.  the  usages  and 
qualifications  of  chevaliers  or  knights : 
the  system  of  knighthood :  heroic  ad- 
ventures.  [Fr.  chevalerie — cheval—lM  car 
ballus,  a  horse.    See  Cavauiy.] 

CHLORAL,  kld'ral,  n.  a  strongly  narcotio 
substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  alcohol.  [Word  formed  by  com- 
bining chlor^  in  chlorine,  and  aU  in  aloo-^ 
hol,^ 

CHLORALISM,  klS'ral-izm,  n.  in  med.  a 
morbid  state  of  the  system  arising  from 
the  incautious  or  habitual  use  of  cnloraJ. 

CHLORIC,  klS'rik,  adj,,  of  or  trom  chlorine. 

CHLORIDE,  klO'rid,n.  a  compound  of  c/ito- 
rine  with  some  other  substance,  as  pot- 
ash, soda,  etc. 

CHLORINE,  klo'rin,  n.  a  pale-green  gas, 
with  a  disagreeable,  suffocating  odor. 
[Gr.  cfMros,  pale-green.] 

CHLORITE,  kld'rit,  n.  a  soft  mineral  of  a 
areenish  color,  witb  a  soapy  feeling  when 
handled. 

CHLOROFORM,  kl5'ro-form,  n.  a  colorless 
irolatile  liquid,  much  used  to  induce  in- 
sensibility. [Orig.  a  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  formic  acid ;  Gr.  chU^oSy  and 
formic  acid,  so  called  because  orig.  made 
from  ants,  li,  formica,  an  ant.] 

CHLOROSIS,  kfor-5'sis,  n.  a  medical  name 
for   green^ckness.    [Gr.   chl&ros,   paJe- 

cdoCOLATE,  chok'o-lAt,  n.  a  kind  of  paste 
made  of  the  pounded  seeds  of  the  (Jacao 
theobroma :  a  beverage  made  by  dissolv- 
ing this  paste  in  hot  water.  [Sp.  chocO" 
IcSe;  from  Mexican  kakahwatl.  See 
Cacao,  Cocx)a.] 

CHCSROGRYL,  k§'r5-gril,  n.  a  name  of 
the  Hyrax  syriacus  or  rock-rabbit.  [Gr. 
Oioiros,  a  hog,  and  gryUos,  a  pig.] 

CHCKROPOTAHUS,  ker-O-pot'a-mus,  n.  a 
genus  of  fossil  ungrate  quadrupeds  of 
the  group  Suidas,  remains  of  which  have 
been  found  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Mont- 


martre,  near  Paris.  [Gr.  choiros,  a  hog, 
a,nd  poiamoSf  a  river.] 

CHOICE,  chois,  n.  act  or  power  of  choos- 
ing :  the  thing  chosen :  preference :  the 
preferable  or  Best  part. — adj,  worthy  of 
being  chosen :  select.  [Fr.  choix — chotsir; 
from  root  of  Choose.]" 

CHOIR,  kwir,  n.  a  chorus  or  band  of  sing- 
ers, especially  those  belonging  to  a 
church  :  the  part  of  a  church  appropri- 
ated to  the  singers :  the  part  of  a  cathe- 
dral separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rail  or 
screen.  [Fr.  choBur — ^L.  chorus  —  Gr. 
chorosJ] 

CHOKE,  chOk,  v.t  to  throttle  :  to  suffo- 
cate: to  stop  or  obstruct.-^.i.  to  be 
choked  or  suffocated.  [Ety.  dub.,  prob. 
from  the  soimd.] 

CHOKE-DAMP,  chSk'-damp,  n.  carbonic 
acid  gas,  so  called  by  mmers  from  its 
often  causing  suffocation. 

CHOKET,  chdVi,  ac^,  1,  same  as  Choky  ; 
2,  inclined  to  choke :  having  a  choking 
sensation  in  the  throat.  (Colloq.)  "The 
allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel 
rather  chokeyJ^ — T.  Hughes, 

CHOLER,  koler,  n.  the  hUe:  anger  or 
irascibility,  once  supposed  to  arise  from 
excess  of  bile.  [O.  Fr.  cholere — L.,  Gr. 
choleror-^r.  chole,  bile.    Cf.  E.  Gall.] 

CHOLERA,  kol'er-a,  n.  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  bilious  vomiting  and  purging. 
[Gr.  choiera — cJioli,  bile.] 

Choleraic,  kol-er-a'ik,  ac^J\,  of  the  nat- 
ure of  cholera, 

CHOLERIC,  kol'er-ik,  ac(j.  full  of  choler  or 
anger :  petulant. 

CHOOSE,  ch55z,  v.t.  to  take  one  thin^  in 
preference  to  another  :  to  select.— v.t.  to 
will  or  determine  :— j>a.f.  ch5se;  pa,p. 
chos'en.  [A.S.  ceosan;  cog.  with  Dut. 
kiesen,  Gk>th.  kiusan,  to  choose,  and  akin 
to  L.  gustare,  to  taste.] 

CHOP,  chop,  v.t.  to  cut  with  a  sudden 
blow:  to  cut  into  small  pieces. — v.i.  to 
shift  suddenly,  as  the  wind:  —  pr.p. 
chopp'ing;  pa.p.  chopped'.  [From  a 
Low-Ger.  root  found  m  Dut.  happen, 
also  in  G«r.  kappen,  to  cut ;  cf.  Gr. 
k(mtO,  from  a  root  skap,  to  cut.] 

CHOP,  chop,  n.  a  piece  chopped  off,  esp.  of 
meat. 

CHOP,  chop,  v.t.  to  exchange  or  barter: 
to  put  one  thing  in  place  of  another : — 
pr.p,  chopp'ing ;  pa.p.  chopped\  |M.E. 
copen — O,  JDut.  koqpen,  to  buy.  Bame 
root  as  Cheap.] 

CHOP,  chop,  n.  the  chap  or  Jaw,  generally 
used  in  pt.    [See  Chaps.] 

CHOP-FALLEN,  chop'-fawln,  ac(j\  (lit.) 
having  the  chop  or  lower  jaw  fallen 
down:  cast-down:  dejected. 

CHOPPER,  chop'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  chops. 

CHOPSTICKS,  chop'stiks,  n.  two  small 
sticks  of  wood,  ivory,  etc.,  used  by  the 
Chinese  instead  of  a  fork  and  knife. 

CHORAL,  ko'ral,  adj.  belonging  to  a  cho- 
rus or  chovr, — Choral  Sebvicb,  a  church 
service  of  song :  said  to  be  partly  choral 
when  only  canticles,  hymns,  etc.,  are 
chanted  or  sung,  and  whoUy  choral 
when,  ki  addition  to  these,  the  versicles, 
responses,  etc.,  are  chanted  or  sung. 

CHORD,  kord,  n.  the  string  of  a  musical 
instrument:  a  combination  of  tones  in 
harmony :  {geom,)  a  straight  line  join- 
ing the  extremities  of  an  arc.  [L.  chorda 
— 4lr.  chords,  an  intestine.] 

CHORISTER,  kor'ist-er,  n.  a  member  of 
a  choir. 

CHORUS.  ^O'rus,  n.  a  band  of  singers  and 
dancers,  esp.  in  the  Greek  plays  :  a  com- 
pany of  singers :  that  which  is  sung  by 
a  chorus :  the  part  of  a  song  in  which 
the  company  jojn  the  singer.  [L  chorus 
— ^r.  enoros,  orig.  a  dance  in  a  ring.] 


CHOSE,  ch5z,  pa.t.  and  obs.  pa.p.  of 
Choose. 

CHOSEN,  chb^n,  past  participle  of  Choosb. 

CHOUGH,  chui,  n.  a  kind  of  jackdaw 
which  frequents  rocky  places  and  the 
sea-coast.  [A.S.  ceo:  irom  the  cry  of 
the  bird—CAW.] 

CHOUSE,  chowsi  v.t.  to  defraud,  cheat,  or 
impose  upon. — n.  one  easily  cheated  :  a 
trick.  [Turk,  chiaus,  a  messenger  or 
envoy.  A  chiaus  sent  to  England  in 
1609  committed  gross  frauds  upon  the 
Turkish  merchantis  resident  in  Britain  ^ 
hence  chouse,  to  act  as  this  diiaus  did, 
to  defraud.] 

CHRISM,  knzm,  n.  consecrated  or  holy 
oil :  unction.  [O.  Fr.  chresme,  Fr.  chrime 
— Gr.  chrisma,  from  cArtd,  dirisi^,  to 
anoint.] 

CHRISMAL,  kriz'mal,  adj.,  pertaining  U> 
chrism, 

CHRIST,  krist,  n.  the  Anointed,  the  Mes- 
siah. [A.S.  crisf— Gr.  Christos—ehrid, 
chrisd,  to  anoint.] 

CHRISTDOM,  kris'dum,  n.  the  rule  or  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom.    (Rare.) 
They  know  the  grief  of  men  without  its  wisdom; 

They  sink  in  man^s  despair  without  its  calm; 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom. 

— E.  B.  Browning. 

CHRISTEN,  kris'n,  v.t.  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  Christ :  to  give  a  name  to. 
[A.S.  cristnian,  to  make  a  Christian.] 

CHRISTENDOM,  kris'n-dum,  n.  that  part 
of  the  world  in  which  Christianity  is  the- 
received  religion :  the  whole  hody  of 
Christians.  Ta.S.  Cristendom — cristenr 
a  Christian,  aom,  rule,  sway.] 

CHRISTIAN,  krist'yan,  n.  a  follower  of 
Christ. — odW.  relating  to  Christ  or  his- 
religion. — Christian  name,  the  name 
given  when  christened,  as  distinguished 
from  the  surname. — adys.  Christ'ian* 
UKB,  Christ'ianly.  [A.S.  cristen — L. 
Christianus — Gr.  ChrUitos.'] 

CHRISTIANIZE,  krist'yan-iz,  v.t.  to  make 
Christian :  to  convert  to  Christianity. 

CHRISTIANiry ,  kris-ti-an'i-ti,  n.  the  relig- 
ion  of  Christ. 

CHRISTMAS,  kris'mas,  n.  an  annual  festi- 
val, orig.  a  mass,  in  memory  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  held  on  the  25th  of  December. 
[Christ  and  Mass.] 

CHRISTMAS-BOX,  kris'mas-boks,  n.  a  hoar 
containing  Christmas  presents  :  a  Christ^ 
mas  gift. 

CHRISTOLOGY,  kris-tol'o-ji,  n.  that 
branch  of  theology  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  person  of  Christ.  [Gr.  Chris* 
tos,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 

CHROMATIC,  kr6-mat'ik,  ac^'.  relating  to 
colors :  colored  :  (mnsic)  proceeding  by 
semitones. — n.sing.  Chromat'ics,  the  sci- 
ence of  colors.  [Gr.  chrdmati?:GC--€hr&may 
color.]^  

CHROME,  krSm,  CHROMIUM,  kr6'mi-um, 
n.  a  metal  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
colors  of  its  compounds.— (M^*.  Chrom'io. 
[Gr.  chrOma,  color.]     

CHROMOPHOTOGRAPHY,  k  r  5'm  5-f  d- 
tog'rarfl,  n.  the  art  or  process  of  pro- 
ducing colored  photographic  pictures. 
[See  CbbjOUATTPE.} 

CHROMOTYPOGRAPHY,  krS'mo-tl-pog'- 
ra-fl,  n.  typography  in  colors  :  the  art  of 
printing  with  type  in  various  colors. 

CmOMOXYLOGRAPHY,  kr6'm6-a-log'- 
ra-fl,  n.  the  art  or  process  of  producing 
wood  engravings  in  various  colors. 

CHRONIC,  kron'ik,  CHRONICAL,  kron'ik- 
al,  a4j\  lasting  a  long  time :  of  a  disease, 
deep-seated  or  long-continued,  as  opp.  to 
acute.  [L.  chronicus,  Gr.  chrontkos — 
chronos,  time.] 

CHRONICLE,  kron'i-kl,  n.  a  record  of 
events  in  the  order  of  time :  a  history. — 
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vJ.  to  Tecord  in  historj'.— ^.  CHBCWlCUBt, 
a  historian. 

CEDtONOLOQY,  krQn-oFo->jit  n.  the  science 
of  dates.— ad(fB.  C^rom<x/>o'ic,  Chson- 
OLOG^iCAii. — adv.  0bbonou>6'ically. — 
7M.  Chbonol'ogsr,  Ghsonol'ooibt.  [Or. 
chronos,  time,  logos,  a  discourse.] 

CHRONOMETER,  kron-om'e-ter,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  meamring  time :  a  watch. 
—ac(j8.  Ohromomet'bio,    Chbqnombt'si- 

;  CAii.  [Gr.  chrono9,  and  metnm,  a  meas- 
ure.! 

<JBRyBAU3,  kritf^a-lis,  n.  the  form,  often 
aoldrtolored^  assumed  by  some  insects 
before  they  become  winged :— ^.  Gbbyb- 
al'ides  <i-dSz).— ac(;.  Chbts'alid.  [Gr. 
d^rygggig— cferysos,  gold.] 

CHRTSANILINE,  kris-an'i-lTn,  n.  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  coloring'  matter  (C,eP„N,) 
obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the 
preparation  of  rosaniline,  and  considered 
a  splendid  dye  for  silk  and  wooL  Called 
also  ANiLmB  Yellow.  [Gr.  c^rysos,  gold, 
and  E.  anUine,'] 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  kris-an'the-mum,  n. 
{lit.)  goldrjlower:  a  genus  of  compodt 
plants  to  which  belong  the  com  marigv^ 
and  ox-eye  daisy.    [Gp.  chryfos^  fr 
anihemonf  flowerjj 

CHRYSOLITE,  kris'o-lit,  n.  a  sto 
yellowish  color.    [Gr.  ehrffaos^f 
a  stone.] u  • 

CHRYSOfHYLL,  kris'O-fil,  /  '^i 

golden  yellow  coloring  vaf 
xanthof^ylL     [Gr.   chr 
phyUon,  a  leaf.] 

CHRYSOPRASE,  kris'o-pl 
of  chalcedony:  {B,)  m 
stone,  nature  unknowi 
and  prcison,  a  leek.] 

CHTHONOPHAGIi 

CHTHONOPHAGY,  tl^  7- 

eating* :  cachexia  Africa! 
dithonosy  earth,  and  ph 

DmT-EATINa.] 

CHUB,  chub,  n,  a  sma*. 

[Ety.  dub.,  but  same  roofek 

CHUBBY,  chub'i.  acfj.  sho*. 
plump.— ^.  CfiUBB'nvESS. 

CHUCK,  chuk,  n.  the  call  of  * 
word  of  endearment. — v.u  to  cdk 
hen.     [From  the  sound — a  varQk 
Cluck.]  -^ 

CHUCK,  chuk,  vJ.  to  strike  flrently;* 

toss. — n.  a  slight  blow.    [Fr,  oioouer^' 

jolt ;  allied  to  E.  &BAKK.J 
CHUCKLE,  chuka,  v.t.  to  call,  as  a  he| 

does  her  chickens :  to  caress. 
CHUCKLE,  chuka,  v.u  to  laugh  in  a  quiet, 

suppressed  manner,  indicating  derision 

or  enjoyment.    [See  Choke.] 
CHUM,  chum,  n.  a  chamber-fellow.  [Perh. 

a  mutilation  of  Comradb,  or  Crambbbt 

fEULOW.] 

CHURCH,  Ciiarch,  n.  a  house  set  apart  for 
Christian  worship :  the  whole  body  of 
Christians :  the  ciergy :  any  particular 
sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.— r.*. 
to  perform  with  a:;y  one  the  giving  of 
thanks  in  church.  \A,S.  circe;  &ot. 
hirfc ;  Ger.  kirche ;  all  !rom  Gr.  kyrior 
hon,  belonging  to  the  Lord— KyrCos,  the 
LordJ 

CHURCHMAN,  church'man,  n.  a  clergy- 
man or  ecclesiastic:  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

CHURCHWARDEN,  church-wawr'den,  n. 
an  officer  who  represents  the  interests  of 
a  parish  or  church :  a  long  clay-pipe. 
[Church  and  Warden.] 

CHURCHYARD,  churchVftrd,  n.  the  wird 
round  the  churchy  where  the  dead  are 
buried. 

CHURL,  churl,  n.  an  ill-bred,  surly  fellow. 
rA.S.  oeoW,  a  countryman ;  Ice.  karl,  Ger. 
Xrerf,  a  man  ;  Scot.  carl.\ 

CHUBLISH,  ehurrish,  oc(/.  rude :  surly  : 


ilI*bMd.— «Miv.  ObxtrlIbhlt.-- n.  Cbubl'- 

ISHNESS.    . 

CHURN,  chum,  v*t  to  shake  violently,  as 
oream  when  making  butter. — n.  a  vessel 
in  which  cream  is  turned.  [Ice.  hima, 
a  chum,  Dnt.  and  Ger.  kemgn^  to  chum  ; 
akin  to  E[ERN-el ;  as  if  to  extract  the  es- 
sence or  best  part.] 
CHUSE,  chOGs,  v.t  a  form  of  Choosb. 
GETSliE,  J       I.  a  white  fluid  drawn  from 

(He  in  the  intestines.— adfs. 
B,  Chtl'ous.  [Ft.— Or.  <w^ 
ked^  to  pour.] 

TE,  kn-i-fakliv,  adfj.  having 
}make  c^yZe.— n.  Chyijfacn> 
xmcA'TiOK.    [L.  ehyluB^and 
take.] 

,  n.  the  pulp  to  which  the 

iced  in  the   stomach.^^icf;. 

""Gr.  ehymos,  from  oAed.] 

ON,  kim-i-fl-kft'shnn,  n.  the 

formed  into  ahyme.     [L. 

^,  to  make.] 

ISTRY,  now  Chbmibt, 

':;ALA,  si-kftlay  n.  an 
T  the  sound  it  pro- 

^.],  CICATRIX, 
r  over  a  wound 

•    ^x'  Nelpthefor- 

a  wounr* 
^    [F 


the  for 
Chtla 
fc>#,  jr 
CHYIJ 
the» 
HOT 

cfir 

f' 
C 


*-    ^  * 


iVatk 
<^baccofty 
'  jL  of  tobacco 

a  little  cigar  :  a 
x>  roUed  in  paper 

>iir-like  appendages  on 

^getable  body,  or  on  an 

jr  animalcule.^-ac(;s.  Cn/- 

>,  having  cilia.  [L.  cUium^ 

lids,  eyelashes.] 

[m'brik,  a4j\  relating  to  the 

Ttribe  originaJly  from  tne  north 

sim'e-ter.    See  SdMiTAR. 
,  sim-S'ri-an,  ad^.  relating  to 
/Oimmerii,  a  tribe  fabled  to  have  lived 
^perpetual darkness :  extremely  dark. 

(  ^CHONA,  sin-k6'na,  n.  the  bark  of  a 
tree  that  grows  in  Peru,  from  which 
QxTnvnvB  is  extracted,  a  valuable  medi- 
cine for  ague :  also  called  Peruvian  bark. 
rSaid  to  be  so  named  from  the  Countess 
del  Cinchon,  but  prob.  from  kinakina,  the 
native  word  for  bark.] 

CINCTURE,  singk'tQr,  n.  a  girdle  or  belt : 
a  moulding  round  a  column. — adj.  CiNo'- 
TURED,  having  a  cincture.  [L.  dnctura — 
cingo,  cinctus,  to  gird.] 

CINDER,  sin'der,  n.  the  refuse  of  burned 
coals :  anything  charred  by  fire.  [A.S. 
finder,  scoriae,  slag.  The  c  instead  of  s 
is  owing  to  Fr.  c^idre,  a  wholly  uncon- 
nected word,  which  comes  from  L.  cinu, 
dneris,  ashes.] 

CINDERY,  sin'der-i,  a^\,  like  or  composed 
of  cinders. 

CINERARY,  sin'er-ap-i,  ada.  pertaining  to 
ashes. 


CINERATION,  sin-eiv&'tion,  n.  the  act  of 

reducing  to  ashes.    [L.  etnu,  ciiier»  l 
COIN  ABAR«  sin'srhar,  n.  sulphuret  r 

cury,  osUed  vermilion  wnen  us 

pigment    [L.  emmabaris,  Gr .  kv 

a  dye,  known  as  dragon's  bk 

Pers.] 
CINNAMON,  sin'a^non,  n,  tb 

of  a  laurel  in  Ceylon.    IX 

— ^Heb.  kinnamoiu] 
CINQUE,  singk,  n.  tl 
CINQUE-FO&i,  Singh 

ed  clover.   [Fr.  cinq 

Itttm,  Or.  p^/Zon,  a  r 

CIPHER,  rffer,  n.{ar 

any  of  the  nine  fig 

tie  value :  an  int^ 

of  a  name :  p 

v.i.  to  work  a 

PV.  ehiffre^-Ji 
CIRC A^IAN, 

to  Circassif  .  f       -, 

Mount  Cau 
CIRCE  AN,  ^ 

fabled  f' 

changr 

sono'    ! 
CIRC      i 
h 


J     s 


i 


A^^ 


orlk    ...       •'  .' 

dRCUX 

round  K 

move  rov        '..        •- 

cfrcttio,  cif       ' 
CIROULATIC 

of  moving  i 

returning :  tl 

in  a  country. 
CIRCULATORY, 

lar:  drculatini 
CIRCUMAMBIE! 

going  round  abi 

cwnif  about,  am 

Gr.  amphi,  arom 
CIRCUMAMBULi\ 

f.i.  to  walk  rotr         j  ^ . 

aubula'tion.    [L.  — 

walk.] 
CIRCUMCISE,  serltum-fllz, 
the  fore-skin  accordinjr  t< 
law.    [L.  circumcido,  carcu) 

to  cut.]  .         ,        ^ 

CIRCUMCISION,  sep4mm-6i 

act  of  circumcising. 
CniOUMFERENCE,    ser-kia 


the  boundary-line  of  any  round  body : 

the  line    surroundii^    anything.— c^l. 

OntcuiiFEBEN'iiAL.    [L.  /cTo,  to  cnny.l 
CIRCUMFLECT,ser'knm-flekt,  v.t.  to 

mark  with  a  eircumJUx. 
CIRCUMFLEX,  ser'kum-fleks, «.  an  aooant 
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CLAM-SHELL 


CA)  denoting  a  rising  and  falling  of  the 
voice  on  a  vowel  op  syllable.  \L.fteetOf 
fleomsy  to  bendj 

Circumfluent,  sei^kum'floo-ent,  o^j',, 

florxring  round  about    [L.  fluens,flueniia, 

flowipg'/l 
CIRCUMLnJSE,  ser-kum-fOss'y  v.t  to  pour 

around, — n.  dROCHFU'siON.    [L.  fimdo, 

fKsu8,  to  pour.] 
CIRCUMJACENT,    sep-kum-jft'sent,   oA*., 

side. 


CIRCUMLOCUTION,  Ber-lnun-l6-ktt'sbiin, 
n.,  round-about  speaking:  a  manner  of 
expression  in  which  more  words  are  nsed 
than  are  necessary*— oc^*.  Ciscumlog<U* 
TORY.    [L.  loguor^  loeutus^  to  speak.] 

CIRCUMNAVIGATE,  ser-fcum-nav'i^rat, 
vJ,  to  sail  round, — n.  Girou]cka.viga'- 
TTON.    [See  Navigate.] 

CIRCUMNAVIOATOR,  sep-kum-naVi-gat- 
or,  n.,  one  who  sails  round, 

dRCUMNUTATB,  ser-kum-na'tfit,  v.i.  to 
nod  or  turn  roand :  specifically,  in  hot, 
to  move  roand  in  a  more  or  less  circular 
or  elliptical  path :  said  of  the  stem  and 
other  orspans  of  a  plant.  '^It  will  be 
shown  that  apparently  every  growing 
part  of  every  plant  is  continually  drcunv' 
nutating,  though  often  on  a  small  scale." 
— Darwin,  [L.  drcum,  round,  and  nuto, 
f req.  from  nuo,  to  nod.    See  CtBOUMSV' 

TATIOK.] 

CIRCUMNUTATION,  sei/kum-na-ta'shon, 
n.  a  nodding  or  inclining  round  about : 
specifically,  in  hot,  the  continuous  mo- 
tion of  every  ];^rt  or  organ  of  every 
Slant,  in  which  it  describes  irregular  el- 
ptical  or  oval  figures ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  apex  of  a  stem,  after  pointing  in  one 
direcnon  commonly  moves  back  to  the 
opposite  side,  not,  however,  returning 
along  the  same  line.  While  describing 
such  figures,  the  apex  often  travels  in  a 
zigzag  line,  or  makes  small  subordinate 
loops  or  triangles.  *•  On  the  whole,  we 
may  at  present  conclude  that  increased 
growth  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the 
other,  is  a  secondary  effect,  and  that  the 
Increased  turgescence  of  the  cells,  to- 
gether with  the  extensibility  of  their 
walls  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  move- 
ment  of  drcmnnutation,^ — Darwin, 

CIRCUMSCRIBE,  seivkum-skrib',  v.t,  to 
draw  a  line  round  :  to  inclose  within  cer- 
tain limits.    [L.  scribo,  to  write.] 

CIRCUMSCRIPnON,  ser-kum-sknp'shan, 
n,  limitation  :  the  line  that  limits. 

CIRCUMSPECT,  ser'kum-spekt,  acb',,  look- 
ing round  on  all  sides  watchfully :  cau- 
tious: prudent. — adv.  Cie'cumbpectly. — 
n.  Cnt'cuMSFECTNESS.  [Jm  specioy  speetum, 
to  look.]      

CIRCUMSPECTION,  ser-kum-spek'shun,  n, 

watchfulness :  caution. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  seramm-stans,w.  some- 
thing attendant  upon  another  thing: 
an  accident  or  event:— ^Z.  the  state  of 
one's  affairs.  [L.  stans,  stantis,  standing 
— stOf  to  stand/] 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  ser-kum-stan'shal, 
adj,  consisting  of  details  :  minute. — adv, 

CiRCUMSTAN'TIALLT.   —  ClRC?UMSTANTIAL 

Evidence,  evidence  not  positive  or  di- 
rect, but  which  is  gathered  indirectly 
from  *the  circumstances  of  a  case. 

:iRCUMSTANTIALS,  ser-kum-stan'shals, 
n.pL  incidentals. 

CIRCUMSTANTIATE,  ser-kum-stan'shi-fit, 
v,t,  to  prove  by  circumstances :  to  describe 

.  exactly. 

CIRC  U  MVA  L  L  AT  I O  N,  ser-kum-val-a'- 
shun,  n.  a  surrounding  with  a  waU:  a 
wall  or  fortification  surrounding  a  town 
or  fort.  [L.  vaUum,  an  earthen  rampart 
or  wall.] 

CIRCUMVENT,  sep-kum-vent',  v.t,  to  coTne 


round  or  outwit  a  person  :  to  deceive  or 

oheat.^n.  Ciboumvek'tion.     [L.  venio^ 

to  come.] 
dBCUMVENTIVB,  ser-kum-venf iv.  a^f, 

deceiving  by  aptifloes. 
CIRCUMWUUTION,  ser-kum-vol^Q'shun, 

n.  a  tupning  op  polling  round  :  anything 

winding  or  sinuous.    [L.  volvOf  votutum^ 

to  roll.] 
CIRCUS,  serlcus,  n.  a  circalar  building  for 

the  exhibition  of  games :  a  place  for  the 

exhibition  of  feats  of  horsemanship.    [L. 

circus ;  cog.  with  Or.  kirkos^  A.8.  hring^ 

a  ring.] 
GIRQUE-COUCHANT,  sirk-kOS'sbant,  adj. 

lying  coiled  up.    (Rare.)    |Tr.  etrgiMy  a 

circus,  and  coudhant^  \yijig7[ 

He  found  a  palpitatinff  snake, 

ehani  In  a  aiuky  brake. 


Bright,  and  cirqtn&'^tMehani 


-^KaaU, 


CIRROUS,  sir^is,  ad/.,  having  a  evft^  or 
tendril. 

CIRRUS,  sir'us*  n.  the  highest  form  of 
cloud  oonsifitingof  cupling  fibres:  (Zk>^.) 
a  tendril:  (zoci,)  any  cupled  filament. 
[L.,  curled  hair.] 

Cl&AIiPINE,  sis-alpln  or  -alp^n,  ae^'.,  on 
this  side  (to  the  Romans)  ofthe  Alps, 
that  is,  on  the  south  side.  [L.  eiSf  on 
this  side,  and  Alfike.] 

dST,  sist,  n.  a  tomb  consisting  of  a  stone 
chest  covered  with  stone  slabs.  [See 
Chbot,  Cyst.] 

CISTERN,  sis'tera,  n.  any  receptacle  for 
holdingwater  or  other  liquid :  a  reser^ 
voir.    [L.  cistemOy  from  cista,  a  chest.] 

CIT,  sit,  n,  shortened  from  citizen,  and 
used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  [See  Cm* 
zenJ 

CITADEL,  Bit'a<lel,  n.  a  fortress  in  or  near 
a  city.  [It.  dttadeUa,  dim.  of  dttdf  a 
city.    See  City.  J 

CITATION,  si-t&'8hun»  tu  an  official  sum^ 
mons  to  appeap :  the  act  of  quoting :  the 
passage  or  name  auoted. 

CHltE,  sit,  v,t,  to  call  or  summon:  to  sum- 
mon to  answer  in  court :  to  quote :  to 
namew  [L.  ci^o,  to  call,  intensive  of  cteo, 
cto,  to  make  to  go,  to  rouse.] 

CITHERN,  sith'ern,  CITTERN,  sifem,  n. 
a  musical  instrument  like  the  guitar. 
rA.S.  cytere — ^L.  ci^Aaro— Gp.  kithara^  A 
doublet  of  GuiTAB.] 

CITIZEN,  sit'i-zen,  n.  an  inhaUtant  of  a 
dtu :  a  membep  of  a  state :  a  townsman : 
a  freeman. — n.  C^izenbhip,  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.  [M.E.  dtesein^-(X  Fr.  dte- 
ain.    See  Crry.] 

CITIZENRY,  sit'i-zen-ri,  n.  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city,  as  opposed  to  country  people, 
OP  to  the  military,  etc. :  townspeople. 
"No  Spanish  soldiery  nor  eiiizenrff, 
showed  the  least  disposition  to  join 
him . " — Carlyle, 

CITRON,  sit'run,  n.  the  fruit  of  the  dtron- 
tree,  resembling  a  lemon ;  also,  same  as 
Cttron-wateb.  "Drinking  dtron  with 
his  Grace." — Miscellanies  bff  Surift,  Pcpe, 
and  Arbuthnot,  [Fr. — L.  citrus-  -Gr.  fe^- 
ron,  a  citron.] 

UlTY,  sit'i,  n.  a  large  town :  a  town  with 
a  corporation.  [Fr.  dt^,  a  city — L.  dvi- 
tas,  the  state— cti^,  a  citizen  ;  akin  to  L. 
Quies,  quiet,  E.  Hive  and  Home.] 

CI  vES,  sivz,  n.  a  plant  of  the  ieek  and 
onion  genus  growing  in  tufts.  [Fr.  dve 
— ^L.  caspa,  an  onion.l 

CIVET,  siv'et,  n.  a  perfume  obtained  from 
the  civet  or  civet-cat,  a  small  carnivor- 
ous animal  of  N.  Africa.  [Fr.  dvette — 
Ar.  zahad,"] 

CIVIC,  siv'ik,  ad^,  pertaining  to  a  dty  or  a 
citizen.    FL.  dvicus—cwi^ 

CIVIL,  siyfl,  adj,  pertaining  to  the  com- 
munity :  having  the  refinement  of  city^ 
bred  people:  polite:  commercial,  not 
military:  lay,  not  ecclesiasticiBd. — CrriL 


■wnNBEB,  one  who  plans  railivRays,  decks, 
etc.,  as  opp.  to  a  military  engineer,  or  to 
a  mechantiyil  engineer,  who  makes  mar- 
chines,  etc.-— OrvHi  ust,  now  embraces 
only  the  ei^nses  of  the  sovereign's 
household.— Civil  sbrvicb,  the  paid  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
military  or  navaL — Civxl^buithd,  suited 
or  attired  like  a  dvilian  or  citizen,  a* 
opg.  to  the  gay  dresses  of  courtiers,  etc. 
— CIVII4  WAK,  a  war  between  citizens  of 
the  same  state.-^odv.  dy'iLLY.  [L.  dv" 
His — dvis,] 

CIVILIAN,,  siv-il'yan,  n.  a  professor  or 
student  of  civil  law  (not  canon  law) :  one 
encaged  in  civil  as  distinguished  from 
nmitaiyaind  other  pursuits. 

CIVILITY,,  siv-il'i-ti,  n.  goodrbreeding :  po- 
liteness. 

CIVILIZATION,  siv-U-i-2A'8hun,)K  the  state 
of  being  civilized. 

CIVILIZE,  siv'il-Iz,  V,t.  to  reclaim  from  bar- 
barism :  to  instruct  in  arts  and  refine- 
ments. 

CLACK,  klak,  v,i,  to  make  a  sudden  sharp 
noise  as  by  striking,—^,  a  sharp  sudden 
sound  frequently  repeated*  [From  the 
sound.] 

CLAD,  klad,jpa.t  B,ndpa,p.  of  Clothe. 

CLAIM,  klS,m,  v.t,  to  call  for :  to  demand 
as  a  right. — n.  a  demana  for  something 
supposed  due:  right  or  ground  for  de- 
manding: the  thing  claimed.  [O.  Fr. 
daimer — ^L.  damo,  to  call  out,  from  caJo, 
cog,  with  Gr.  kaled,  to  call.] 

CLAIMABLE,  kl&m'a-bl,  adfj,  that  may  be 
daimed, 

CLAIMANT,  klSm'ant,  n.  one  who  makes 
a  claifn 

CLAIRVOYANCE,  Har-voi'aas,  n.  the  al- 
leged power  of  seeing  things  not  present 
to  the  senses.  [Fr. — cZair— L.  clarus, 
clear,  and  Fr.  voir— Ij,  video,  to  see.] 

CLAIRVOYANT,  klfir-voi'ant,  n.  one  who 
inrofesses  clairvoyance. 

CLAM,  klam,  v.t,  to  clog  with  sticky  mat- 
ter i—pr.p.  damm'ing ;  pa,p,  dammed'. 
rA.S.  dam,  clay;  a  variety  of  lam, 
tx)AM.1 

CLAM,  klam,  n.  a  common  shell-fish. — ^As 
HAFF7  AS  A  CLAM,  a  oommon  expression 
in  those  parts  of  the  17.  S.  coast  where 
clams  are  found. 

CLAM,  klam,  n,  the  state  or  quality  of 
having  or  conveying  a  oold,  moist,  vis- 
cous feeling :  clamminess.  '*  Corruption, 
and  the  dam  of  death."— CarMa. 

CLAMANT,  klam'ant,  cuifj,,  calling  aloud 
or  eamestlv. 

CliAM-BAKfi,  kIam'4>Sk,  n.  an  out-door 
feast,  customary  on  exceptionallv  joy- 
ful occasions  in  the  New  England  Stat^, 
at  which  huge  quantities  of  clams  are 
baked  in  improvised  ovens  of  stone  and 

CLAMBER,  IdamHber,  vA,  to  dimb  with 
difficulty,  grasping  with  the  hands  and 
feet.  [From  root  of  Clump;  cf.  Ger. 
klamTnem — klemTnen,  to  squeeze  or  hold 
tightb  ■ 


,  klam'i,  adj,  sticky  :  moist  and 
adhesive.~-n.  Clamm'iness. 

CLAMOR,  klam'or,  n.  a  loud  continuous 
outcry :  uproar. — r.t.  to  cry  aloud  in  de- 
mand :  to  make  a  loud  continuous  out- 
cry.— v.i,  to  salute  with  clamor,  [L. 
damor,! 

CLAMOROUS,  klam'or-us,  adj\  noisy: 
boisterous.  —  cuiv, .  Clam'oeously.  —  n. 

CLAM'OROinSNVSB. 

CLAMP,  klamp,  n,  a  piece  of  timber,  iron, 
etc.,  used  to  fasten  things  together  or  to 
strengthen  any  framework. — v.t.  to  bind 
with  clamps.  [From  a  root,  seen  in  A.S. 
dom,  a  bond,  I/ut.  klamp,  a  clamp»  and 
aldn  to  E.  Cup,  Climb.] 

CLAM-^HELL,  kiaxn'HBbel,  n.  the  lips  or 


CLAN 
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mouth :  the  patent  lock  on  a  mail  bag. 
(Amer.) 
CLAN,  klan,  n.  a  tribe  or  collection  of 
families  subject  to  a  single  chieftain, 
bearing  the  same  surname,  and  supposed 
to  have  a  common  ancestor :  a  clique, 
sect,  or  body  of  persons.  [Qael.  dann, 
Ir.  dann  or  dand,  offspring,  tribe.] 

CLANDESTINE,  klan-des'tin,  ac(;.,  con- 
eeaied  or  hidden :  private :  unlawful : 
Biy.^-adv.  Clandbs'tinely.  [L.  clandes- 
Hnua — dam,  secretly,  from  root  fcoZ,  seen 
also  in  cdo,  to  conceal.] 

CLANG,  klan^,  v.i,  to  produce  a  sharp, 
ringing  sound. — v.t,  to  cause  to  clang. — n. 
a  snarp,  ringing  sound,  Uke  that  made 
bv  metallic  substances  struck  together. 
[L.  dango ;  Ger.  klang :  formed  from  the 
sound.1 

CLANGOR,  klang^gur,  n.  a  dang :  a  sharp, 
shrill,  harsh  sound.    [L.  dangor.] 

CLANK,  klangk,  n.  a  sharp  sound,  less 
prolonged  than  a  clanj^,  such  as  is  made 
by  a  chain. — v.t.  or  v.t.  to  make  or  cause 

CLANNISH,  klan'ish,  a^'.  closely  united 
like  the  members  of  a  dan. — adv.  Clann'- 
ISHLY.-^n.  Clann'ishnbss. 


CLANSHIP,  klan'ship,  n.  association  of 
families  under  a  chieftain. 

CLANSMAN,  klanz'man,  n.  a  member  of  a 
dan. 

CLAP,  klap,  n.  the  noise  made  by  the  sud- 
den strilnng  together  of  two  things,  as 
the  hands :  a  sudden  act  or  motion :  a 
burst  of  sound. — v.t.  to  strike  together  so 
as  to  make  a  noise :  to  thrust  or  drive 
together  suddenly  :  to  applaud  with  the 
hands. — v.i.  to  strike  the  nands  together : 
to  strike  together  with  noise  :—pr.p. 
clapp'ing ;  pa,p.  clapped'.  [Ice.  klappa, 
to  pat ;  Dut.  and  Ger.  klappen :  formed 
from  the  sound.] 

CLAPBOARD,  klap'bord,n.  a  narrow,  thin, 
planed  board  used  for  siding  on  houses, 
and  so  placed  as  to  overlap  the  one  below 
it.    (Amer.J 

CLAPPER,  klap'er,  n.,  one  who  daps:  that 
whidi  dam,  as  the  tongue  of  a  bell. 

CLAP-STICK,  klap'stik,  n.  a  kind  of 
wooden  rattle  or  clapper  used  in  raising 
an  alarm  or  the  like.  **  He  was  not  dis- 
turbed ...  by  the  watchman's  rappers 
or  dap-gticka.  — Southey. 

CLAP-rTRAP,  klap'-trap,  n.  a  trick  to  gain 
applause. 

CLARE-OBSCURE,  klSr'-ob-sktir', 
CHIARO-OSCURO,  ki-&r'5-os-k6o'r6,  n. 
dear-obscure :  light  and  shade  in  paint- 
ing. [Fr.  dair — ^L.  darus,  clear,  and  Fr. 
obscur — lu  obscurus,  obscure  ;  It.  chiaro, 
clear,  oscuro,  obscure.] 

CLARET,  klar'et,  n.  orig.  applied  to  wines 
of  a  light  or  dear  red  color,  but  now 
used,  generally,  for  the  dark-red  wines 
of  Bordeaux.  [Fr.  dairet — dair  —  L. 
darusy  clear.] 

CLARIFIER,  klar'i-fl-er,  n.  that  which 
clarifies  or  purifies. 

CLARIFY,  kWi-fi,  v.t.  to  make  dear.-^ 
v.i.  to  become  clear  i—pr.p.  clar'ifying ; 
pa.p.  clar'ifled. — n.  Clabifica'tion.  ^ 
darusy  clear,  and /aeio,  to  make.] 

CLARION,  klar'i-on,  n.  a  kind  of  trumpet 
whose  note  is  dear  and  shrill.  [Fr. 
dairon — dair,  clear.] 

CLARIONET,  Ma/i-on-et, CLARINET, 
klar'i-net,  n.  a  wind. instrument  of  music, 
sounded  by  means  of  a  reed  fixed  to  the 
mouthpiece.  [Fr.  darinette,  dim.  of 
ctotron.] 

CLASH,  slash,  n.  a  loud  noise,  such  as  is 
caused  by  the  striking  together  of  weap- 
ons :  opposition  :  contramction. — v.i.  to 
daah  noudly  together:  to  meet  in  op- 
position :  to  act  in  a  contrary  direction. 


Kt.  to  strike  noisily  against.    rFormed 

from  the  sound,  like  Ger.  and  S w.  IdatsdiJl 

CLASP,  klasp,  n.  a  hook  for  fastening :  an 
embrace. — v.t.  to  fasten  with  a  clasp :  to 
inclose  and  hold  in  the  hand  or  arms :  to 
embrace  :  to  twine  round.  [M.E.  dapse, 
from  the  root  of  A.S.  dyppan,  to  embrace. 
See  Cup.] 

CLASPER,  klasp'er,  n.,  that  whidi  dasps : 
the  tendril  of  a  plant. 

CLASP-KNIFE,  klasp'-nlf ,  n.  a  knife,  the 
blade  of  which  is  dasped  by,  or  folds  into, 
the  handle. 

CLASS,  klfius,  n.  a  rank  or  order  of  persons 
or  things :  a  number  of  students  or  schol- 
ars who  are  taught  together :  a  scientific 
division  or  arrangement. — v.t.  to  form 
into  a  class  or  classes ;  to  arrange  me- 
thodically. [Fr.  dasse — ^L.  dassis,  orig. 
a  rank  or  order  of  the  Roman  people  when 
caUed  together,  from  a  root,  kdl^,  seen 
in  L.  catare,  damare,  to  call,  Gr.  kaleO', 
kU8is.\ 

CLASSIC,  klas'ik,  CLASSICAL,  Mas'ik-al, 
adj.  of  the  highest  class  or  rank,  esp.  in 
literature  :  originally  and  chiefly  used  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers :  (as 
opp.  to  romantic)  like  in  style  to  the  au- 
thors of  Greece  and  Rome :  chaste :  re- 
fined.— Classics,  n.pl.  Greek,  Roman, 
and  modern  writers  of  the  first  rank, 
or  their  works. — adv.  Clabs'icaixt. 

CLASSICALTTY,  klas-ik-al'i-ti,  CLASSIC- 
ALNESS,  klas'ik-al-nes,  n.  the  quality 
of  being  dassicaJ. 

CLASSmCATION,  klas-i-fi-ka'shun,  n. 
act  of  forming  into  dasses. 

CLASSIFY,  klfl^'i-fi,  v.t.  to  make  or  form 
into  dasses :  to  arrange  :—pr.p.  class'ify- 
ing;  pa.p.  class'ified.  [L.  dassis,  and 
facio,  to  make.] 

CLASSMAN,  klajs'man,  n.  one  who  has 

Suned  honors  of  a  certain  dass  at  the 
xford  examinations :  opp.  to  passman. 

CLASTIC,  klas'tik,  a^j.  relating  to  what 
may  be  taken  to  pieces ;  as,  dcutic  anat- 
omy, the  art  of  putting  together  or  tak- 
ing apart  the  pieces  of  a  manikin.  [Gr. 
klastos,  broken.] 

CLATTER,  klat'er,  n.  a  repeated  confused 
rattling  noise:  a  repetition  of  abrupt, 
sharp  sounds. — v.t.  to  make  rattling 
sounds :  to  rattle  with  the  tongue :  to 
talk  fast  and  idlv. — v.t.  to  strike  so  as 
to  produce  a  rattling.  [Ace.  to  Skeat, 
daUer'-^adeer,  a  freq.  of  Clack.] 

CLAUSE,  klawz,  n.  a  sentence  or  part  of  a 
sentence :  an  article  or  part  of  a  con- 
tract, will,  etc.    [Fr.  clause — ^L.  dausus 

.  — claudo,  to  shut,  inclose.] 

CLAVE,  klav — did  cleave — past  tense  of 
Cljsave 

CLAVICLE,  klav'i-kl,  n.  the  collar-bone, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Ro- 
man key.  [Fr.  davicule — ^L.  cHavicula, 
dim.  of  dams,  a  key.] 

CLAVICULAR,  kla-vik'a-lar,  ady.  pertain- 
ingto  the  clavicle. 

CLAW,  idaw,  n.  the  hooked  nail  of  a  beast 
or  bird :  the  whole  foot  of  an  animal 
with  hooked  nails :  anything  like  a  claw. 
— v.t.  to  scratch  or  tear  as  with  the  daws 
or  nails:  to  tickle.  [A.S.  claiou;  cog. 
with  Ger.  klave:  akin  to  Cleayb,  u> 
stick  or  hold  on.] 

CLAT,  kl&,  n.  a  tenacious  ductile  earth : 
earth  in  general. — v.t.  to  purify  with 
clay,  as  sugar.  rA.S.  dceg;  cog.  with 
Dan.  klcsg,  Dut.  telai,  Ger.  klei;  conn, 
with  Claq,  OijoQ,  Clew,  L.  gluten,  Gr. 
alia,  glue ;  and  Glue.] 

ClAYBANK,  kl&'bangk,  a^j.  denoUng  the 
color  most  common  to  a  bank  of  day. 
(Amer.) 

CLAYEY,  kl&'i,  adj.  consisting  of  or  like 
day, 

CLAYMORE,  kl6'm6r,  n.    a  large  sword 


formerlv  used  bjr  the  Scottish  Highland 
ers.    [Gael.  daidheamJirmor—Qa/e\.  and 
Ir.  daidheanih,  sword,  and  mor,  great: 
cf.  L.  gladius,  a  sword.] 

CLEA^,  klen,  a^j*  tree  from  stain  or 
whatever  defiles  :  pure  :  guiltless :  neat. 
— adv.  quite:  entirely:  cleverly. — v.t.  to 
make  clean,  or  free  from  dirt. — n.  Clean'- 
NBSS.  [A.S.  dcene;  W.,  Gael,  glan,  shine, 
polish  ;  Ger.  klein,  small.] 

CLEANLY,  klen'li,  adij.  clean  in  habits 
or  person  :  pure  :  neat. — adv.  in  a  clean- 
ly manner. — n.  Cleam'liness. 

Cli^ANSE,  klenz,  v.t.  to  make  dean  or 
T>ure. 

CLEAR,  klSr,  ac^.  pure,  bright,  undimmed  : 
free  from  obstruction  or  difficulty  :  plain, 
distinct :  without  blemish,  defect,  oraw- 
back,  or  diminution :  conspicuous.— ctdv. 
in  a  clear  manner :  plainly :  wholly : 
quite. — v.t.  to  make  clear :  to  free  from 
obscurity,  obstruction,  or  guilt :  to  free, 
acquit,  or  vindicate :  to  leap,  or  pass  by 
or  over :  to  make  profit. — v.i.  to  oecome 
clear  :  to  grow  free,  bright,  or  transpar- 
ent. —  n.  Clear'ness.  [Fr.  dair  —  L. 
darus,  clear,  loud.] 

CLEARANCE,  klgr'ans,  n.,  act  of  clearing : 
a  certificate  that  a  ship  has  been  clearid 
at  the  custom-house — ^that  is,  has  satis- 
fied all  demands  and  procured  permission 
to  sail. 

CLELAEONG,  kler'ing,  n.  a  tract  of  land 
deared  of  wood,  etc.,  for  cultivation. 

CLELAEONG,  klgr'ing,  n.  a  method  by 
which  banks  and  railway  companies 
dear  or  arrange  certain  affairs  which 
mutually  concern  them.  —  Cleabing- 
HOUSB,  a  place  where  such  clearing  busi- 
ness is  done. 

CLEIA.RLY,  kl^h,  adv.,  in  a  dear  manner : 
distinctly. 

CLEAVAGE,  kleVaj,  n.  act  or  manner  of 
cleaving  or  splitting. 

CLEAVE,  klev,  v.t.  to  divide,  to  split:  to 
separate  with  violence.  —  v.i.  to  part 
asunder  :  to  crack  :  — pr.p.  cleav'ing ; 
pa.t.  cl5ve  or  cleft ;  pa.p.  clov'en  or 
cleft.  [A.S.  deofan ;  cog.  with  Qer. 
klieben^ 

CLEAVE,  klev,  v.i.  to  stick  or  adhere  :  to 
unite  x—pr.p.  cleav'ing ;  pa.t.  cleaved'  or 
cl&ve  ;  pa.v.  cleaved'.  [A.S.  difian  ;  cog. 
with  Ger.  lcld)en,  Dut.  kleven.  See  Clat.] 

CLEAVER,  klev'er,  n.  the  person  or  thing 
that  deaves :  a  butcher*s  chopper. 

CLEF,  kief,  n.  a  character  in  music  which 
determines  the  key  or  position  on  the 
scale  of  the  notes  that  follow  it.  [Fr., 
from  L.  davis,  the  root  of  which  is  seen 
also  in  L.  daudere,  to  shut,  Gr.  kleis,  a 

CLEFT,  kleft,  in  B.,  CLIFT,  n.  an  opening 
made  by  cleamng  or  splitting :  a  crack, 
fissure,  or  chink. 

CLEMATIS,  idem'atis,  n.  a  creeping 
plant,  called  also  virgin^s  bower  ana 
travdler'sjoy.  [Low  L. — Gr.  kUmatis — 
klema,  a  twig.] 

CLEMENCY,  klem'en-si,  n.  the  quality  of 
bein^  clement:  mildness:  readiness  to 
forgive. 

CLEMENT,  klem'ent,  atJlj.  mild :  gentle : 
kind  :  merciful. — adv.  Cleh'entlt.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  demens.] 

CLENCH,  klensh.    Same  as  CUNCH. 

CLEPSYDRA,  klep'si-dra,  n.  an  instru 
ment  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  measurine  time  bv  the  trickling  of 
water,  as  if  by  stealth,  through  a  very 
small  orifice.  [L. — Gr.  klepsyara — klep- 
tO,  kl^O,  to  steal,  hyd^^  water.] 

CLERGY,  kler'ji,  n.  the  body  of  ministers 
of  religion :  persons  connected  with  the 
clerical  profession  or  the  religious  orders. 
"I  found  the  ckrgy  in  general  persons 
of  moderate  miods  and  decorous  man- 
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ners ;  I  include  the  seculars  and  regulars 
of  both  sexes." — Burke.  [Pr.  clerg4 — ^Low 
L.  clerioia;  from  Late  Li.  deneus,  Gr. 
klerikoSf  from  Gr.  TcUroa,  a  lot,  then  the 
clergy ;  because  the  Lord  was  the  lot  or 
inheritance  of  the  Levites  (Deut.  xviii. 
3),  or  because  the  church  was  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Lord  ^1  Peter  v.  3),  the  name 
being  thence  apphed  to  the  clergy.] 

CLERGYMAN,  kler'ji-man,  n.  one  of  the 
clergy^  a  man  regularly  ordained  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  admimster  its  ordinances. 

CLERGYWOMAN,  kler'ii-woom'an,  n.  a 
woman  connected  with  the  clergy  or 
belonging  to  a  clergyman's  family. 
**From  the  dLergyuxymen  of  Windham 
down  to  the  charwomen  the  question 
was  discussed." — Mrs,  Oliphant 

CLERIC,  kler'ik,  CLERICAL,  kler'ik-al, 
adj.  belonging  to  the  elergy:  pertaining 
to  a  clerk  or  writer. 

CLEIRK,  klerk,  n.  {prig.)  a  clergyman  or 
priest :  a  scholar  :  one  who  rea»s  the  re- 
sponses in  the  English  Church  service : 
in  common  use,  one  employed  as  a  writer 
or  assistant  in  an  office. — n.  Clebk'shif. 
rA.S.  cHerCj  a  priest — ^Late  L.  dericus. 

CLERUCHIAL,  kl«-rGd'ki-al,  ady.  pertain- 
ing to  a  kind  of  colonial  land  settlement 
(called  a  kWrouchia)  in  ancient  Greece, 
by  which  a  number  of  citizens  obtained 
an  allotment  of  land  in  a  forei^  country 
while  still  retaining  all  the  privileges  of 
citizens  in  their  own  state,  where  they 
might  continue  to  reside.  [Gr.  klerottchta 
---kl^roSf  a  lot,  and  echd,  to  have.] 

CLEVKR,  kleVer,  acU.  able  or  dexterous : 
ingenious  :  skillfully  done ;  also,  good- 
natured,  obliging  (Amer.). — adv.  ClbV- 
ERLY.— n.  Clev'ernbss.    [Ety.  dub.] 

CLEW,  kld6,  n.  a  baU  of  thread,  or  the 
thresLd  in  it :  a  thread  that  guides 
through  a  labyrinth :  anything  that 
solves  a  mystery :  the  comer  of  a  saU. 
—v.t.  to  truss  or  tie  up  sails  to  the  yards. 
rA.S.  cliwe;  prob.  alan  to  L.  glomus,  a 
ball  of  thread,  and  globus^  a  sphere,  from 
root  of  Cleave,  to  adhere.    See  Globe.] 

CLICK,  klik,  n.  a  short,  sharp  (Hnck  or 
sound:  anythine  that  makes  such  a 
sound,  as  a  small  piece  of  iron  falling 
into  a  notched  wheel.— «7.t.  to  make  a 
light,  sharp  sound.    [Dim.  of  Clack.] 

CLufiNT,  klrent,  n.  one  who  employs  a 
lawyer:  a  dependent. — n.  CLfSNTSHlP. 
[Fr. — ^L.  diens,  for  duens,  one  who  hears 
or  listens  (to  advice),  from  dveo,  to  hear.] 

CLIFF,  klif ,  n.  a  high  steep  rock :  the  steep 
side   of   a   mountain.     [Perh.    akin   to 

CUMB.] 

CLIFT.    Same  as  Cleft. 

CUFTY,  kUf  ti,  acy.  apphed  to  a  river  on 
the  banks  of  which  hmestone  cliffs 
abound.    (Amer.) 

CLIMACTEiaC,  klim-ak'ter-ik  or  klim-ak- 
ter'ik,  n.  a  critical  period  in  human  Ufe, 
in  which  some  great  bodily  change  is 
supposed  to  take  place,  esp.  the  grand 
climacteric  or  sixty-third  year. — ad^fs. 
Climac'tebio,  Climacteb'io,  Cldcacter'- 
ICAL.     [Or.  klimakt^ — klimaXf  SLladder.] 

CLIMATC2,  klf  mat,  n.  the  condition  of  a 
country  or  place  with  reeard  to  temper- 
ature, moisture,  etc.  [Fr. — L.  dima, 
dimati9--Qr.  klima,  kltTncUas,  slope — 
klvndy  to  make  to  slope,  akin  toE.  Lean.] 

CLIMATIC,  kU-mat'ik,  CLIMATICAL,  kll- 
maVik-iJ,  ady.  relating  to,  or  limited  by 
a  dimcUe. 

CLIMATIZE,  klfma-tlz,  v.t.  or  v.t.    See 

AOOLDCATIZE. 

CUMATOLOGY,  kli-ma-tol'o-ji,  ».,  the 
acienee  of  dimates,  or  an  investigation  of 
the  causes  on  which  the  climate  of  a 

Slace  depends.    [Gr.  kUma,  and  logos, 
iflcourse.] 

E 


CLIMAX,  klfmaks,  n.  in  Rhetoric,  the 
arranging  of  the  particulars  of  a  portion 
of  discourse  so  as  to  rise  in  strength  to 
the  last.  [Ghr.  klimcuc,  a  ladder  or  stair- 
case— ^from  klinO,  to  slope.] 

CLDO,  Idim,  v.t.  or  v.t.  to  ascend  or 
mount  up  by  clutching  with  the  hands 
and  feet;  to  ascend  with  difficulty. 
[A.S.  dimban;  Qer.  klimmen;  conn, 
with  CYiAMBWK  and  Cleave,  to  stick.] 

CLIME,  klim,  n.  a  country,  region,  tract. 
[A  variety  of  Climate.] 

CLINCH,  klinsh,  v.t.  to  fcuten  or  rivet  a 
nail :  to  grasp  tightly  :  to  settle  or  con- 
firm. [CausiQ  form  of  kHnk,  to  strike 
smartly ;  Dut.  and  Qer.  klinken,  to  rivet 
a  bolt.] 

CLINCHER,  klinsh'er,  n.  one  that  dinches ; 
a  decisive  argument. 

CLING,  kling,  v.i.  to  adhere  or  stick  close 
by  winding  round :  to  adhere  in  interest 
or  affection  :—^>a.f.  and  pa.p.  clung. 
[A.S.  dingan,  to  shrivel  up,  to  draw 
UM^ther.] 

CLINIC,  klin'ik,  CLINICAL,  Jdm'ik-al, 
ady.  pertaining  to  a  bed :  (med.)  applied 
to  instruction  given  in  hospitals  at  the 
bedside  of  the  patient.  [Gr.  kUnUcos — 
kUn^,  a  bed,  from  klinO,  to  recline.] 

CLINK,  klin^k,  n.  a  ringing  sound  made 
by  the  striking  together  of  sounding 
bodies. — v.t.  to  cause  to  make  a  ringing 
sound. — v.i.  to  ring  or  jingle.  [A  form 
of  Click  and  Clank.] 

CLINKER,  klink'er,  n.  the  cinder  or  slag 
formed  in  furnaces:  brick  burned  so 
hard  that,  when  struck,  it  makes  a 
sharp  and  ringing  sound. 

CLIP,  khp,  v.t.  to  cut  by  makine  the 
blades  of  shears  meet :  to  cut  off :  for- 
merly, to  debase  the  coin  by  cutting  off 
the  edges  :  to  give  a  blow  to  (Amer.) : — 
pr.p.  clipp'ing;  pa.p.  clipped'.  [From 
the  root  or  Ice.  ktippa,  to  cut,  and  allied 
to  A.S.  dyppan,  to  embrace,  to  draw 
closely.] 

CLIP,  ^p,  n.  the  thing  dipped  off,  as  the 
wool  that  has  been  shorn  off  sheep :  also 
a  blow. 

CXIPPER,  klip'er,  n.,  OTie  thctt  dips :  a 
sharp-built,  fast-sailing  vessel. 

CLIPFING,  kUp'ing,  n.  the  act  of  cutting, 
esp.  debasing  coin  by  cutting  off  the 
edkes  :  the  tning  clipped  off. 

CLIQUE,  klek,  n.  a  group  of  persons  in 
union  for  a  purpose :  a  party  or  faction : 
agang : — used  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 
[1^.,  prob.  from  root  of  dick,  and  so— a 
noisy  conclave.  ] 

CLOAK,  CLOKE,  kl5k,  n.  a  loose  outer 
garment:  a  covering:  that  which  con- 
ceals :  a  disguise,  pretext. — v.t.  to  clothe 
with  a  do^  :  to  cover :  to  conceal.  [Old 
Fr.  doque — ^Low  L.  doca,  a  bell,  also  a 
horseman's  cape,  bBcause  bell-shaped, 
from  root  of  Clock.] 

CLOCK,  klok,  n.  a  machine  for  measuring 
time,  and  which  marks  the  time  by  the 
position  of  its  '*  hands"  upon  the  dial- 
plate,  or  by  the  striking  of  a  hammer  on 
a  bell.  [Word  widely  diffused,  as  A.S. 
ducga,  CFael.  dog,  Ger.  glodce,  Fr.  doche. 
and  all— a  bell ;  the  root  is  doubtful.] 

CLOCKMUTCH,  klok'mutch,  n.  a  woman's 
cap  composed  of  three  pieces — a  straight 
centre  one  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck, 
with  two  side-pieces.  [D.  klapmuts,  a 
night-cap.    Amer.1 

CLOCKWORK,  klorwurk,  n.  the  works  or 
machinery  of  a  dock:  machmery  like 
that  of  a  clock. 

CLOD,  Mod,  n,  a  thick  round  mass  or 
lump,  that  cleaves  or  sticks  together,  es- 
pecially of  earth  or  turf :  the  ground :  a 
stupid  fellow :  a  bait  used  in  fishing  for 
eels,  and  consisting  of  a  bunch  of  lob- 
worms strung  on  to  stout  worsted  [see 


Clod-fishiko]  :  — pr.p.  clodd'ing  ;  pa.p, 
clodd'ed.    [A  later  form  of  ClX)T.] 

CLOD -FISHING,  klod'-flsh-ing,  n.  a 
method  of  catching  eels  by  means  of  a 
clod  or  bait  of  lobworms  strung  on 
worsted.  The  fisher  allows  this  bait  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and 
when  he  feels  an  eel  tugging  he  raises 
the  bait  without  a  jerk  from  the  water, 
and  if  successful  he  will  find  the  eel  has 
its  teeth  so  entangled  in  the  worsted  as 
to  be  unable  to  let  go. 

CLODHOPPER,  klod'hop-er,  n.  a  country- 
man:   a  peasant:    a  dolt.    [Clod  and 

Hopper^ 

CLODHOPPING,  Modliop-ing,  ady.  Hke  a 
clodhopper  :  loutish :  boorish :  heavy 
treading,  as  one  accustomed  to  walking 
on  ploughed  land.  "What  a  mercy  you 
are  shod  with  velvet,  Jane  I  a  dodhop- 
fing  messenger  would  never  do  at  this 
juncture." — Ctiarlotte  Bronte. 

CLODPATE,  Wod'pat,  CLODPOLL,  klod'- 
pOl,  n.  one  with  a  head  hke  a  clod,  a  stu- 
pid fellow.    [Clod  and  Pate,  Poll.] 

CLOG,  klog,  v.t.  to  accumulate  in  a  mass 
and  cause  a  stoppage :  to  obstruct :  to 
encumber  :  —  pr.p.  clogg  ing  ;  pa.p. 
clogged'.— n.  anything  hindering  mo- 
tion: an  obstruction:  a  shoe  with  a 
wooden  sole.  [Akin  to  Scot,  dag,  to 
cover  with  mnd,' doggy,  sticky;  from 
root  of  Clay.] 

CLOISTER,  klois'ter,  n.  a  covered  arcade 
forming  psurt  of  a  monastic  or  collegiate 
estabhsnment :  a  place  of  religious  re- 
tirement, a  monastery  or  nunnery.— ^.^. 
to  confine  in  a  cloister :  to  confine  within 
wails.  [O.  Fr.  doistre,  Fr.  doUre  (A.S. 
ctaustery—li.  daustrum  —  daudo,  dan- 
sum,  to  close,  to  shut.] 

CLOISTERAL,  klois'ter-al,  CLOISTRAL, 
klois'tral,  old  form  CLAUSTRAL,  klaws'- 
tral,  adj.  pertaining  to  or  confined  to  a 
doister;  secluded. 

CLOISTERED,  klois'terd,  cidj.  dwelling  in 
cloisters :  solitary :  retired  from  the 
world. 

CLOMB,  kl5m,  old  past  tense  of  Climb. 

CLOSE,  kids,  adH.,  shut  up:  with  no  open- 
ing: confined,  unventilated :  narrow: 
near,  in  time  or  place :  compact :  crowded: 
hidden :  reserved :  crafty.--adi;.  in  a  close 
manner :  nearly :  densenr. — n.  an  inclosed 
place :  a  small  inclosed  field :  a  narrow 
passa£[e  of  a  street.— adv.  Close'ly. — n. 
Closemess.  [Fr.  dos,  shut— ^.p.  of 
dore,  from  L.  daudere,  dausus,  to  shut.] 

CLOSE,  kldz,  t;.^  to  make  dose :  to  draw 
together  and  unite :  to  finish. — v.t.  to 
grow  together :  to  come  to  an  end. — n. 
the  manner  or  time  of  closing :  a  pause 
or  stop :  the  end. 

CLOSET,  kloz'et,  n.  a  small  private  room : 
a  recess  off  a  room. — v.t.  to  shut  up  in^ 
or  take  into  a  closet :  to  conceal  i—^.p, 
clos'eting  ;  jxyj.  clos'eted.  [O.  Fr.  closet, 
dim.  of  dos.    See  Close.] 

CLOSE-TIME,  klos'-tim,  n.  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year  during  which  it  is  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  catch  or  kill  winged 
game  and  certain  kinds  of  fish.  '*He 
had  shot .  .  .  some  young  wild-ducks,  as, 
though  dose-time  was  then  unknown, 
the  broods  of  grouse  were  yet  too  young 
for  the  sportsman.''  —  Sir  W.  Scott. 
"  They  came  on  a  wicked  old  gentleman 
breakmg  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
catching  perch  in  dose-time  out  of  a 
punt." — H.  Kingsley. 

CLOSURE,  kldz'Qr,  n.  the  act  of  closing : 
that  which  closes  :  specifically,  the  bring- 
ing or  putting  an  end  to  a  debate  so  as 
to  proceed  immediately  to  vote  on  a  ques- 
tion or  measure  in  a  deUberative  assem- 
bly, as  a  parliment,  hy  the  decision  of  a 
competent  authority,  as  the  president,  or 
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1]^  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members 
themselves.  [Called  lalso  Cloture,  of 
which  French  word  it  is  a  translation.] 

CLOT,  klot,  n.  a  mass  of  soft  or  fluid  mat- 
ter concreted,  as  blood.— <7.i.  to  form 
into  c?o^;  to  coagulate  '.--^.p,  clotting ; 
pa,p.  dott'ed.  [M.£.  dot,  a  clod  of  earth ; 
cog.  with  Ice.  ilotj  a  ball,  Dan.  Mode,  a 
fflobe ;  from  root  of  Clkw.  See  Qjbave, 
to  stick,  adhere.] 

OLOTH,  kloth,  pi,  CLOTHS,  n.  woven  ma- 
terial from  which  garments  or  coverings 
are  made :  the  clerical  profession,  from 
their  wearing  black  cloth.  [A.S.  clath, 
cloth,  dathas,  clothes,  garments;  Qer. 
kleid.  Ice.  hUjedi,  a  garment.] 

CLOTHB,  klo^A,  v.t  to  cover  with  dofhes: 
to  provide  with  clothes:  (fig.)  to  invest, 
as  with  a  garment :~-^.p.  clothing; 
pa.t.  BXid  pcLp,  cldthed' or  clad. 

CLiOTBlES,  klo^^  (ooUoq.  klOs),  n,pl  gar- 
ments  or  articles  of  dress. 

CLOTHIER,  kldtik'i-er,  n.  one  who  makes 
or  sells  cloths  or  dothea. 

CLOTHINa,  Moth'iag,  n.,  dothes,  gar- 
ments. 

CLOUD,  klowd,  n.  a  mass  <^  watery  vapor 
floating  in  the  air :  (fig,)  a  great  volume 
of  dnst  or  smoke. — v.t  to  overspread 
with  clouds :  to  darken :  to  stain  with 
dark  spots  or  streaks. --47.1.  to  become 
dloudea  or  darkened.  J[A.S.  dud,  a  hill, 
then,  a  cloud,  the  root  idea  being  amass 
or  ball.  CkJOD  and  Clot  are  from  the 
same  root.l 

CLOUDLESS,  klowd'les,  adj,  unclouded,  in 
any  sense.>*-qdi7.  Cloud'lbsely. 

CLOUDLET,  klowd'lef,  n.  a  little  daud. 

CLOUDY,  klowd'i,  acfj,  darkened  with,  or 
consisting  of  douda :  obscmre  :  gloomy : 
stained  with  dark  spots. — cuLv*  Clovd'' 
ily.— n.  CL0in>'lNE8S. 

CLOUGH,  kluf ,  n.  a  deft  in  a  rock,  or  the 
side  of  a  hiU.  [A  doublet  of  Cleft  ; 
Scot,  deugh.] 

CLOUT,  klowt.  It,  a  small  piece  of  cloth  : 
a  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  clumsily ;  a  rag. 
— v.t,  to  mend  with  a  patdt :  to  mend 
clumsily.      [A.S.  dut,  from  W.  dwt,  a 


HVE,  kl5v,  pa.t  of  Cucavb,  to  split. 
CLOVE,  klOv,  n.  a  pungent,  aromatic 

spice,   the   uneixpanded   nower-bud    (so 

called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  naU)  of 

the  clove-tree,  a  native  of  the  Moluocas. 

[Sp.  davo^h.  davits,  a  nail.] 
CliUVEN,  kldv'n,  pa,p.  of  Clbavb,  to 

divide,  or   acy,  divided:  parted.— oc^'s. 

Cloven-footed,  Cloveic-hoofkd,  having 

the  foot  parted  or  divided. 
CLOVE-PiNK,  klOV-pingk,  n.   the   dove 

gillyflower  or  carnation  pink,  which  has 

an  odor  like  that  of  doves, 
CLOVER,  klOv'er,  n.  a  species  of  g^ass  in 

which  the  leaf  is  ditndea  into  three  lobes. 

[A.S.    dcefer,   perh.    from   deofan,    to 

cleave.] 
CLOWN,  klown,  n.  a  rustic  or  country- 
fellow  :  one  with  the  rough  manners  of 

a  country-man :  a  fool  or  buff oon.    [Ety. 

dub.] 
CUywmSR,  klown'lsh,  add.  of  or  like  a 

clown  :  coarse  and  awkward  :  rustic. — 

€Uiv,  CLOWN'ISHLY.— ^.  CL0WN'IBH19BS6. 

CLOT,  kloi,  v.t,  to  flU  to  loathing :  to  glut 
or  satiate  :— ^/p.  cloy'ing  ;pa,p,  cloyed'. 
[O.  Fr.  cloyer,  Fr.  doner,  to  dnve  a  nail 
mto,  to  spike  or  stop,  as  a  gun,  from  L. 
dawA,  a  naO.] 

CLUB,  klub,  n.  an  association  of  persons 
for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object, 
as  literature,  politics,  pleasure,  etc. — v.i, 
iojoin  toother  for  some  common  end  : 
to  share  m  a  common  expense  x-^pr.p, 
ohibb'ing;  pa.p,  olubbed'.  [fVom  root 
of  Clomp,  a  cfub 'being  a  dwnp  of  peo- 
ple.] 


CLUB,  klub,  n.  a  heavy  tapering  stick, 
knohhy  or  massy  at  one  end,  used  to 
strike  with :  a  cudgel :  one  of  the  four 
suits  of  cards  (called  in  Sp.  hastos,  cud- 
gels or  clubs).  [Ice.  and  Bw.  Utubba; 
same  root  as  Clump.] 

CLUB-FOOT,  klub'-foot,  n,  a  short,  de- 
formed foot,  like  a  dub,-^adj,  Cusb'* 
foot'kd. 

CLUB-LAW,  klub'-law,  n.  government  by 
violence. 

CLUB-MOSS,  khib'-mos,  n.  a  moss  with 
scidyleaves  and  stems  like  a  dub, 

CLUdK,  kluck,  n.  the  call  of  a  hen  to  her 
chickens. — v.i,  to  make  the  soimd  of  a 
hen  when  calling  on  her  chickens.  [From 
the  sound,  like  Dut.  klokken,  Oer.  gluck- 
en,  to  oluck.] 

CLUE.    See  Clew. 

CLUMP,  klnmp,  n.  a  thick,  short,  shape- 
less piece  of  anything :  a  cluster  of  trees 
or  shrubs.  fProb.  E.,  but  cog.  with  Qer, 
and  Dan.  kmrnp,  a  lump ;  from  root  of 
O.  Oer.  klimpfen,  to  press  together,  conn, 
with  Clamp,  Club.] 

CLUMSY,  klum'zi,  adj,  shapeless:  ill- 
made  :  awkward :  ungainlv.— izdu  Clttm'- 
aiLT.— fi.  Clum'sinesb.  [M.E.  duTnaen, 
to  be  stiff  or  benumbed ;  akin  to  Clah.] 

CLUNG,  klung— ^d  cling— jki.^.  and  pcup, 
of  Clenq. 

CLUSTER,  klns'ter,  n,  a  number  of  things 
of  the  same  kind  growing  or  joined  to- 
gether :  a  bunch :  a  mass. — v.i.  to  grow 
or  gather  into  clusters. — v.t,  to  collect 
into  clusters.  rA.S.  duster ;  Ice.  klastr, 
from  the  root  Jelib,  seen  in  A.S.  diflan, 
to  adhere.l 

CLUTCH,  kiuoh,  v.t,  to  seize  or  grasp, — n. 
a  grojsp  or  grip :  seizure :— «7.  Cldtoh'es, 
the  hands  or  paws :  cruelty :  rapacity. 
[M.E.  doche,  doke,  claw,  grasp;  Soot. 
deik ;  from  root  of  A.S.  gdosccan,  to 
catch,  whence  Latch.] 

CLUTTER,  klut'er,  a  form  of  ChATFEEu 

CLYFAKTNG,  klffak-ing,  n,  pocket-pick- 
ing'.   S.  Kingdey,    (English  slang.) 

CLYSTER,  kli^ter,  n.  a  liquid  injected  into 
the  intestines  to  uxtsh  them  out,  [Or. — 
1dyz6,  to  wash  out.] 

COACH,  kCoh,  n.  a  large,  close,  four-wheeled 
carriajge. — v.t,  to  carry  in  a  ooadi:  in 
American  sports,  to  tram  before  or  direct 
during  a  contest.  [Fr.  oodie-^Jj,  concha, 
a  sh^,  a  boat,  a  oarriage — Gr.  kogki,  a 
shell ;  or  from  Hung,  kotschi.'] 

COADJU6T,  kO-ad-jujBt',  v.t.  to  adjust  mu- 
tually or  reciprocally :  to  fit  to  each  other. 
Owen, 

COADJUTOR,  k5-ad-j6ot'or,  n.  a  feOouh 
hdper  or  assistant :  an  associate:— /em. 

GOADJXJT'BIX.— ».    OOABJUT'OBSBIP.       [L. 

eo,  with,  a4jutoT,  a  helper-— «ul,  to,  juvo, 
to  help.  J 

COAGULABLE,  kO-ag'Q-la-bl,  adfj.  capable 
of  being  coagulated, 

COAGULANT,  kS-ag'O-lant,  n.  a  substance 
which  causes  coag^dation,  as  rennet. 

COAGULATE,  kO-ag'a-l&t,  v.t  to  make  to 
curdle  or  congeal. — v.i.  to  curdle  or  con- 
geal.—n.  Coaoula'tion. — adj.  Cqaq'ula- 
TTVE.  [L.  eoagtUO'-co,  together,  ago,  to 
drive.] 

COAGUlUM,  kO-ag'Cl-lum,  n.  what  is  co- 
agulated.   [L.] 

COAL,  kOl,  n.  a  solid,  black,  combustible 
substance  used  for  fuel,  dug  out  of  the 
earth. — v.i.  to  take  in  coal.  [A.S.  col, 
cog.  with  Ice.  Icoi,  Qer.  kdhle;  conn,  with 
Sw.  kyUa,  to  kindle.] 

COALESCE,  kS-al-es*,  v.i,  to  grow  together 
or  unite  into  one  bodv :  to  associate. — 
ady.  COALBSO'ENT,  Uniting.  [L.  coaiesco — 
00,  together,  and  aieseo,  to  grow  up,  from 
alo,  to  nourish.] 

C0ALE8CEKCE,  k&^J-es'ens,  tu  a«i  of 
ooafesdsig:  union. 


COALFIELD,  kdl'fgid,  n.  a  field  or  district 
containing  coal  strata. 

COALITION,  ko-al-ish'un,  n.  act  of  coalesc- 
ing,  or  uniting  into  one  body:  a  union 
or  combination  of  persons,  states,  etc., 
into  one :  aUiaQoe. 

COALITIONIST,  k6-al«ish'uzi*ist,  n.  one  of 
a  coalition. 

COALIZED,  k5-al«l2d',  p.  and  adj.  joined 
by  a  coalition :  alliea.  '*  Rash  ooalized 
kings." — Carhfle.    (Rare.) 

COAL-OIL,  kQroil,  n.  same  as  Fbtboleuh. 

COAL-SCUTTLE,  kOl-skut'tl,  n.  a  bucket 
used  for  carrying  coal,  and  so  shaped  as 
to  let  the  coal  slide  out  of  it  into  the 
stove  witlx>ut  scattering. — C0AL*fiGt7TTL£ 
BONnxT,  a  woman's  bonnet  shaped  like 
a  coal-scuttle,  and  usually  projecting  far 
before  the  fkoe.  '*  Miss  Snevellici  .... 
glancing  from  the  depths  of  her  coal- 
scuttle bonnet." — Dickens. 

COALY,  kari,  acy.  of  or  like  coal. 

COARSE,  kors,  (ic^.  rough :  inde :  uncivil : 
gross. — adv.  Coabsbxt. — n.  Coaxse'- 
HESS.  [Orig.  written  Coubsb  ;  from  being 
used  in  the  phrase,  **  in  course,"  it  came 
to  mean  ordanary,  eommonpiaee.] 

COAST,  k5st,  n.,  side  or  border  of  land 
next  the  sea :  the  sea-shore :  limit  or 
border  of  a  country. — v.i.  to  sail  along  or 
near  a  coast. — v.t  to  sail  by  or  near  to. 
[Fr.  edte  for  eo^te— L.  ooata,  a  rib,  side.] 

COASTAL,  kOst'al,  adij.  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  coast  or  shore. 

COASTER,  kdst'er,  n.  a  vessel  that  sails 
along  the  coast. 

COASTGUARD,  k6st'g&rd,  n.  a  bodv  of 
men  organized  to  act  as  a  guard  along 
the  coast,  orig.  intended  to  prevent  smug- 

gling' 
COASTWISE,    kfisfwiz,    adv.    along   the 

coast.    [COAsnr  and  Wisb.] 

COAT,  kOt,  n*  a  kind  of  outer  garment : 
the  hair  or  wool  of  a  beast :  vesture  or 
habit :  any  covering :  a  membrane  or 
layer:  the  ground  on  which  ensigns 
armorial  are  portrayed,  usually  caUed 
a  coat  of  arwA :  an  exaction  levied  by 
Charles  1.  on  the  pretext  of  providing- 
clothing  for  the  army :  more  usually 
called  COAT-MONXV'  [see  Cqnduot,  last 
meaning]. — v.t.  to  cover  with  a  coat  or 
layer.  TFr.  co^^e — ^Low  L.  ccfttusy  ootta,  a 
tunic  ;  from  root  of  Ger.  kotze,  a  matted 
covering :  akjn  to  E.  co^,  a  but.] 

COATEE,  kdt*e',  n.  a  Uttle  coat:  a  coat 
with  short  flaps. 

COATING,  kdtring,  n.  a  covemig :  doth 
for  coats. 

COAX,  kdks,  -v.t  to  penmade  bv  fondling 
or  flattery :  to  humor  or  soothe.-— ^^Zr. 
CoAX'iNaLY.  [M.E.  ookes,  a  simnleton : 
prob.  from  W.  eoeg,  empty,  foolish.    See 

COQ.l 

COB,  kob,  n.  a  head  of  maize :  a  thick 
strong  pony.  [W.  006;  cf.  But.  kop,  Ger. 
kopf,  the  top,  head.] 

COBALT,  k6liawlt,n.  a  brittle,  rvddish- 
gray  metalt  usually  found  combined  witlt 
arsenic  and  other  minerals.  [Ger.  kobalt, 
from  kobold,  a  demon,  a  nickname  given 
by  the  German  miners,  because  they  8up< 
posed  it  to  be  a  mischievous  and  hurtful 
metal ;  from  Low  L.  gobdinus  —  Gr 
kobdios,  a  goblin.] 

COBBLE,  kobi,  v.t.  to  patch  up  or  mend 
coarsely,  as  shoes.  K>.  Fr.  eabier,  to 
join  together,  to  tie  together ;  from  L. 
cotnUo,  to  join.] 

COHBLER,  kobler.  n.  one  who  cobbles  or 
mends  shoes. 

COB-HOUSE,  kob'-hous,  n.  in  England  a 
house  built  of  oob,  thai:  is  of  a  oompost 
of  puddled  olav  and  straw,  or  of  straw, 
lime,  and  earth.  "  A  narrow  street  of 
oob-AOtfses  white  washed  and  thatched.**— 
H.  Kingsley. 
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COBLE,  koba,  n.  a  small  fishing-boat.  [W. 
keubal^  a  hollow  trunk,  a  boat.] 

COBRA  DA  CAPELLO,  ko'bra  da  ka-pel'o, 
n.  a  poisonous  snake,  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  which  dilates  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  neck  so  as  to  resemble  a  Jiood. 
[Port.  -^  snake  of  the  hood.] 

COB-WALL,  kob'-wawl,  n,  a  wall  built  up 
solid  of  cob.    [See  Cob-hoube  above.] 

COBWEB,  kob'web,  n.  the  ^fnder's  web  or 
net :  any  snare  or  device  intended  to 
entrap.  [A.S.  cUtorcomxit  a  spider,  lit. 
poisonrliead  or  tuft,  from  A.S.  ator, 
poison,  and  oq^Tpa  — W.  cqp,  a  head, 
tuft.1 

COCAGNE,  kok-Sn',  n.  the  land  of  cookery 
or  good  living :  an  imaginary  country  of 
luxury  and  delight.  [Fr.  cocagne ;  from 
L.  coquOf  to  cook.] 

OOCCIFEROUS,  kok-sif  er-us,  adj.^  berry- 
bearing.  [L.  coccus  ( — Gr.  kokkoa),  a 
berry,  andyiero,  to  bear.] 

COGHlNEAli,  koch'i-nel,  n.  a  scarlet  dye- 
stuff  consisting  of  the  dried  bodies  of  cer- 
tain insects  gathered  from  the  cactus 
plant  in  Mexico,  the  W.  Indies,  etc.  [Sp. 
oochiniUa^  dim.  of  L.  coccinu9-4^T.  koK' 
has,  a  berry,  as  the  cochineal  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  the  berry  or  seed 
of  the  plant.] 

COCHLEARY,  kokl5-ar-i,  COCHLEATE, 
kok'16-at^  COCHLEATED,  kokle-at-ed, 
adj.,  tunsted  like  a  snaU-^heU:  spiral. 
[L.  coMea,  snaU  -  shell,  screw  —  6r. 
Kochlo8,  a  shell-fish  with  a  spiral  shell.] 

COCK,  kok,  n.  the  male  of  birds,  particular- 
ly of  the  domestic  fowl :  a  weathercock : 
a  strutting  chief  or  leader  :  anything  set 
erect :  a  rap  for  liauor :  a  familiar  form 
of  address  or  appellation,  preceded  usual- 
ly bv  oldf  and  used  much  in  the  same  way 
as  CAop,  fellow,  boy,  etc.  ' '  He  has  drawn 
blood  of  him  yet ;  well  done,  old  cock  !  " 
— Masnnger.  "He  was  an  honest  old 
000^,  and  loved  his  pipe  and  a  tankard  of 
cider,  as  well  as  the  best  of  us." — Graves, 
—That  cock  won't  fight,  that  plan  will 
not  do,  that  story  will  not  tell  (Eng.  col- 
loquial). "  I  tried  to  see  the  arms  on  the 
carriage,  but  there  were  none ;  so  that 
cook  wcnddrCt  fight.^^ — Kingdey. — v.t.  to 
set  erect  or  upright :  to  set  up,  as  the 
hat. — vA.  to  strut :  to  hold  up  the  head. 
rA.8.  eoc^  an  imitative  word.] 

COCK,  kok,  n.  a  small  pile  of  hay.  [Swed. 
koka,  a  lump  of  earth ;  But.  koget,  Qer. 
kugeL  a  ball.] 

COCK,  Kok,  n.  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun. 
[Ital.  eooca,  a  notch,  ooccare,  to  put  the 
string  of  a  bow  into  the  notch  of  the  ar- 
row ;  this  expression  was  transferred  to 
firearms — Whence,  to  put  a  gun  on  cocA;.] 

COCEuADE,  kok-ad',  n.  a  knot  of  ribbons  or 
something  similar  worn  on  the  hat  as  a 
badge,  frr.  cocarde — coq,  perh.  from  its 
likeness  to  the  comb  of  the  cock.] 

COCKATOO,  kok-a-t56',  n.  a  kind  of  par- 
rot with  a  crest.  [Malay  kakattia, 
formed  from  its  cry.] 

COCKATRICE,  kolca-trls,  n.  a  lizard  or 
ser^nt  imagined  to  be  produced  from  a 
cock's  egg.  [The  word  has  nothing  to 
do  with  eocA; ;  the  O.  Fr.  cocatrice  meant 
a  crocodile — Low  L.  cocatrix,  a  corr.  of 
Low   L.    cocodrUlus,   a  crocodile.     See 

CllOOODILS.1 

COCKBOAT,  kokl)Qt,  n.  a  small  boat  [O. 
Fr.  eoque,  Fr.  coche,  a  small  boat — ^L. 
condia,  a  shell ;  the  word  boat  is  super- 
fluous. 1 

COCK-fibEAD,  kok'-bred,  n.  a  kind  of 
stimulating  food  given  to  game-cooks. 
"  You  feea  us  with  cock-bread,  and  arm 
OS  with  steel  spurs  that  we  may  nianrle 
and  kill  each  other  for  your  sport.^— 
Southey, 

OOCKCHAFEIR,  kok'cbftf-er,  n.  the  May- 


bug,  an  insect  of  a  pitcby-blaok  color, 
most  destructive  to  vegetation. 

COCKER,  kok'er,  v.t.  (oos.)  to  pamper,  to 
indulge.    [Ety.  dub.J 

COCKLE,  kok'f,  n.  a  troublesome  weed 
among  wheat,  with  a  purple  flower.  [A. 
S.  cooceZ — Gael.  copoZ,  from  cog,  a  husk, 
a  bowl.] 

COCKLE,  kokl,  n.  a  shell-fish,  having  two 
wrinkled  sheUs,  of  a  heart-shape.  [W. 
cocs,  cockles,  and  Gael,  oiioofe,  a  drmk- 
ing-bowl,  dim.  co^n,  a  small  bowl ; 
compare  Fr.  eogut/le--Gr.  kangchylion, 
kongchi,  a  cockle.] 

COCKLOFT,  kokloft,  n.  the  room  in  a 
house  next  the  roof.  [The  loft  where 
the  cocks  roost.] 

COCKNET,  kok'ne,  n.  byname  for  a  native 
of  the  city  of  London.— jpZ.  Coce'nhys. 
[Ety.  dubj 

OOCKNEYDOM,  kok'ne-dum,  n.  there^on 
or  home  of  Cockneys. 

COCKNEYISM,  kok'ne-izm,  n.  the  dialect 
or  manners  of  a  Cockney. 

COCKPIT,  kok'pit,  n.  a  pit  or  inclosed 
space  where  gaine-coc2:8  fought :  a  room 
in  a  ship-of-war  for  the  wounded  during . 
an  action. 

COCKROACH,  kok'rdch,  n.  the  common 
black  beetle 

COCKSCOMBJ  kokslLdm,  n.  the  eomb  or 
crest  on  a  cocA;*^  head :  the  name  of  three 
plants.  

COCKSWAIN,  or  COXSWAIN,  kok'swan 
(ooUoq.  kok'sn),  n.  a  seaman  who  steers 
a  boat,  and  under  the  superior  ofiScer 
takes  charge  of  it.  [Cock,  a  boat,  and 
8iDain.\ 

C0C0A,l[6'kd,  n.  a  beverage  made  from 
the  ground  beans  of  the  cacao  or  choco- 
late tree.    [A  corr.  of  cacao.] 

COCOA,  kdlco,  n,  a  palm-tree  growing  in 
tropical  countries,  and  prooucing  the 
cocoa-nut.  [Port,  and  Sp.  coco,  a  h^g- 
bear ;  applied  to  the  nut  from  the  three 
marks  at  the  end  of  it,  which  form  a 
grotesque  face.]  

COCOA-NUT,  or  COCO-NUT,  k5'k5-nut, 
n.  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  cocoa- 
palm. 

COCOON,  ko-kddn',  n.  the  egg-shaped  shell 
or  covering  which  the  lar vaa  of  silkworms 
and  some  other  insects  spin.  [Fr.  eooon, 
from  cogue,  a  shell — ^L.  concha,  a  shell.] 

COCOONERY,  k6-k65n'er-i,  n.  a  place  for 
keeping  silkworms  when  feeding  and 
spinning  cocoons. 

COCTION,  kok'shun,  n.  the  act  of  boQing. 
[L.  coctio — coquo,  to  boil,  to  cook.] 

COD,  kod,  CODFISH,  kod'fish,  n.  a  species 
of  fish  much  used  as  food,  found  m  the 
northern  seas. — Coiv-leveb  Oil,  a  medici- 
nal oil  extracted  from  the  fresh  liver  of 
the  conunon  cod.    [Ety.  dub.] 

COD,  kod,  n.  a  husk,  shell,  or  pod,  contain- 
ing seeds.  [A.S.  codd,  a  sniall  bag ;  Ice. 
koddi,  a  cushion.] 

CODDLE,  kodl,  v.t.  to  pamper :  to  fondle : 
to  parboil.     [Ety.  dub.] 

CODE,  kod,  n.  a  collection  or  digest  of 
laws.  [Fr.  code — L.  codex  or  caudex, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  tablet  for  writing, 
a  set  of  tablets,  a  book.] 

CODICHi,  kod'i-flii,  n.  a  short  writing  or 
note  added  as  a  sup^ment  to  a  will.  ^ 
o^.  CoDldLL'ABT.  [L.  codioiUus,  dim. 
of  codex  I 

CODIFY,  kod'i-fl,  v.t  to  put  into  the  form 
of  a  code  :—pr.p.  cod'ifying ;  pa.p.  cod'- 
ified.— ti.  CoDi]noA.'TiON.  ]lL.  oodex,  a 
code,  and  focio,  to  make.] 

CODLING,  Kod'ling,  n.  a  young  ood-flsh. 

CODLING,  kodOin^,  CODLIN,  kod'lin,  n.  a 
hard  kind  of  apple.   [Dim.  of  cod,  a  pod.] 

COEFFICIENT,  k6-ef-fish'ent,  n.  that 
which  acts  together  with  another  thing : 
(math.)  the  number  of  known  quantity 


prefixed  as  a  multi(4ier  to  a  variable  or 
unknown  quantity. — n.  Cobffi'gibkct. 
— adv.  CoBFFi'GiBMTLY.  [L.  CO,  together, 
and  Effigibmt.] 
COBINOGAMY,  se-nog^a-mi,  n.  the  state  of 
having  husbands  or  wives  in  common : 
a  community  of  husbands  or  wives,  such 
as  exists  among  certain  primitive  tribes. 
[Gr.  koinos,  conunon,  and  gamos,  mar- 


COERCE,  k5-ers',  v,t  to  restrain  by  force : 
to  compel.  [L.  coerceo—co,  together, 
aroeo,  to  shut  in,  conn,  with  area,  a 
chest  1 

COERCIBLE,  kd-ers'i-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
restrained  or  compelled.— adv.  Cobrc'- 

IBLY. 

COERCION,  k5-er'shun,  n.  the  act  or  proc- 
ess of  coercing :  restraint. 

COERCIVE,  kd-ers'iv,  adj.  having  power 
to   coerce :    compelling. — adv.    CoxRC'- 

IVELY. 

COEVAL,  ko-e'val,  adj.,  of  the  same  age, 
— n.  one  of  the  same  age.  jXi.  co,  to- 
gether, and  cBvum,  age,  Gr.  ai^.] 

CO-EXTENSIVE,  ko^ks-tcn'aiv,  acO', 
equally  extensive. 

COFFEE,  kof  e,  n.  a  drink  made  irom  the 
seeds  of  the  coffee-tree,  a  native  of  Ara- 
bia.    [Turk,  kahveh — ^Ar.  qahweh,] 

COFFER,  kof er,  n.  a  chest  for  holding 
money  or  treasure.  [O.  Fr.  oofre  or 
oofin,  a  chest — ^L.  cophinus,  a  basket — Gr. 
kophinos.] 

COfTERDAM,  kofer-dam,  n.  a  water-tight 
barrier  or  box  of  timber,  placed  in  the 
bed  of  a  river,  etc.,  to  exclude  the  water 
during  the  progress  of  some  work.  [Cof- 
FEBand  Dam.] 

COFFIN,  kofin,  n.  the  coffer  or  diest  in 
which  a  dead  body  is  inclosed. — v.t  to 
place  within  a  coflSn.  [The  earlier  form 
of  Coffer.] 

COG,  kog,  v.f.  to  cheat  or  deceive  :  to  cog 
dice  is  to  load  them  so  that  they  may 
fall  in  a  given  way.  [W.  coegio,  to  make 
void,  to  trick — ooeg,  empty,] 

COG,  kog,  n.  a  catch  or  tooth  on  a  wheel. 
^-v.t  to  fix  teeth  in  the  rim  of  a  wheel : 
—pr.p.  Goggling  ;  pa.p.  cogged*.  [Ace.  to 
Skeat  from  Gael,  and  Ir.  cog,  a  mul-oog.] 

COGENCY,  kc'jen-si,  n.  power  of  convinc- 

COGENT,  kO'jent,  adj.,  driving  or  pressing 
on  the  mind:  powerful:  convincing. — 
adv.  Co'obntlt.  [L.  cogo~^co,  together, 
and  ago,  to  drive.] 

COGITATE,  koj'i-tftt,  v.i.  to  agitate  or  turn 
a  thing  over  m  one*s  mind  :  to  meditate : 
to  ponder.  [L.  cogito,  to  think  deeply — 
CO,  together,  and  ttgito,  to  put  a  thing  in 
motion.] 

COGITATION,  koj-i-t&'shun,  n.  deep 
thought:  meditation. 

COGITATrVE,  koj'i-t§rtiv,  adj.  having  the 
power  of  cogitating  or  thinking:  given 
to  cogitating. 

COGNAC,  OOGNLA.C,  kdn'yak,  n.  the  best 
kind  of  French  brandy,  so  called  because 
much  of  it  is  made  near  the  town  Cognac. 

COGNATE,  kog'n§,t,  adj.,  bom  of  the  same 
family:  related  to:  of  the  same  kind. 
[L.  cognattts—<o,  together,  and  gnascor, 
gnatus,  to  be  born.] 

COGNITION,  kog-nish'un,  n.  certain  kiMwl- 
edge,  [L.,  from  cognosco,  cognitum — co, 
together,  and  nosco,  gnosoo,  to  know.] 

COGNIZABLE,  kog'ni^-abl  or  kon'-,  ac^'. 
that  may  be  known  or  understood:  thai 
may  be  judicially  investigated.    [O.  Fr. 
oqgnoissableA 

COGNIZANCE,  kog^ni-sans  or  kon'-,  n., 
knowledge  or  notice,  judicial  or  private  : 
observamon :  jurisdiction  :  that  by  whkh 
one  is  known,  a  badge.  [O.  Fr. — ^L.  cog* 
nosoo.] 
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COGNIZANT,  kog^ni-zant  or  kon'-»  acfj,, 
having  cognizance  or  knowledge  of. 

COGNOMEjn,  kog-Qd'men,  n.  a  surname  : 
the  last  of  the  three  names  of  an  indi- 
vidual among  the  Bomans,  indicating  the 
house  or  family  to  which  he  belonged. 
[L. — CO,  together,  nomen,  gruymen^  a  name 
— no8CO,  gno8CO,  to  know.] 

COHABIT,  k5-hab'it,  r.i.  to  dwell  together 
as  husband  and  wife. — n.  Cohabfta'tiok. 
[L.  cohdbito — co,  together,  and  habitOt  to 
dwell.] 

COHERE,  k5-h6r',  v,u  to  stick  together :  to 
remain  in  contact :  to  follow  in  proper 
connection.  [L.  oohcereo—co,  together, 
and  hoereOi  to  stick.] 

COHERENCE,  k5-h6r'ens,  COHERENCY, 
ko-hSr'en-si,  n.  a  sticking  together :  a  con- 
sistent connection  between  several  parts. 

COHERENT,  k^-hSr^ent,  adj.,  sticking  to- 
gether :  connected :  consistent.— adv.  Co- 
her'ently. 

COHESION,  k5-he'zhun,  n.  the  act  of  stick- 
ing together:  a  form  of  attraction  by 
wnich  particles  of  bodies  of  the  same 
nature  stick  together:  logical  connec- 
tion.   [L.  cohcesus,  pa. p.  of  oohoereo.] 

COHESIVE,  k5-h3'siv,  adj.  having  the 
power  of  cohering :  tending  to  unite  into 
a  mass.-— adv.   Cohe'sively.— n.  Cohe'- 

6IVENESS. 

COHORT,  k5'hort,  n.  among  the  Romans, 
a  body  of  soldiers  about  600  in  number, 
forming  about  a  tenth  part  of  a  legion  : 
any  band  of  armed  men.  [Fr. — ^L.  cofiora, 
an  inclosed  place,  a  multitude  inclosed, 
a  company  of  soldiers.  [See  Court, 
Garden,  yard.] 

COIF,  koif,  n.  a  cap  or  covering  for  the 
head.  [Fr.  coiffe — ^Low  L.  cqfia,  a  cap, 
from  O.  Ger.  chuppTia,  a  cap,  another 
from  of  O.  Ger.  chuph,  a  cup  (Ger.  kopf, 
the  head) :  so  that  coif  is  a  doublet  of 
Cup.] 

COIFFURE,  koif  Or,  n.  a  head-dress.    [Fr.] 

COIGN,  koin,  n.  a  comer  or  external  angle: 
a  comer-stone :  a  wedge.  [See  Com.] 

COIL,  koil,  v,t  to  gather  together,  or  wind 
in  rings  as  a  rope,  a  serpent. — n.  one  of 
the  rings  into  which  a  rope  is  gathered. 
[O.  Fr.  coiUir,  Fr.  cueUlir — L.  coUigere — 
col,  together,  Ugere,  to  gather.] 

COIN,  koin,  n.  a  piece  of  metal  legally 
stamped  and  current  as  money. — v,t.  to 
convert  a  piece  of  metal  into  money :  to 
form,  as  a  medal,  by  stamping  :  to  make, 
invent,  fabricate.  [Fr.  coin,  coin,  also 
the  die  to  stamp  money — ^L.  cuneus,  a 
wedge.    Coign  is  a  doublet.] 

COINAGE,  koin'aj,  n.  the  act  or  art  of 
coining :  the  pieces  of  metal  coined  :  in- 
vention, fabrication. 

COINCIDE,  k5-in-sld',  i?.i.  to  faU  in  vnth, 
or  agree,  in  opinion  :  to  correspond :  to 
be  identical.  [L.  co,  together,  incidere — 
in,  in,  codo,  to  fall.] 

COINCIDENCE,  kS-in'si-dens,  COINCI- 
DENCY,  k5-in'si-den-si,  n.  act  or  condi- 
tion of  coinciding :  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  at  the  same  time  as  another  event. 
—^i^''  Coin'cidbnt.— adv.  Coin'cidently. 

COINlESS,  koinles,  ad{f,  having  no  coin  or 
money:  monevless:  penniless.  ** Coin- 
less  bards.** — Vhn.  Cornbe. 

COIR,  koir,  n.  cocoa-nut  fibre  for  ropes  or 
matting. 

COKE,  kOk,  n.  coal  charred  and  deprived 
of  its  volatile  matters,  for  use  in  fur- 
naces.   [Perh.  conn,  with  Cake.] 

COLANDER,  kul'and-er,  CULLENDER, 
kul'end-er,  n.  a  strainer :  a  vessel  having 
small  holes  in  the  bottom.  [L.  colans, 
colantis,  pr.p.  of  colare,  to  stram — oolum, 
a  strainer.] 

COLD,  k5ld,  043^.  the  opposite  of  hot :  shiv- 
ering: without  passion  or  zeal:  spirit- 
less: unfriendly:  indifferent:  reserved. 


I.  absence  of  heat :  the  feeling  or  sen- 
sation caused  by  the  absence  of  heat :  a 
disease  caused  by  cold :  catarrh  :  chill- 
ness.  —  adv.  Cold'ly.  —  n.  Cold'ness. 
[A.S.  ceald ;  Scot.  catUd,  Ger.  kalt ;  cog. 
also  with  E.  cool.  Ice.  kola,  to  freeze,  L. 
gelidus — geiu,  frost.] 

COLDISH,  kold'ish,  acf;.,  somewhat  cold: 
cool. 

COLE,  kol,  n.  a  general  name  for  all  sorts 
of  cabbae'e.  fA.S.  catoel ;  Ger.  kohl, 
Scot,  kail;  all  from  L.  colis,  cavlis,  a 
stem,  especially  of  cabbage ;  cf.  Gr.  katir 
ZosJ  

COLeOPTERA,  kol-e-op'tSr-a,  n.pl.  an 
order  of  insects  having  two  pair  of  wings, 
the  outer  pair  being  hard  or  homy,  serv- 
ing as  wing-cases  tor  the  true  wings,  as 
the  beetle.  [Gr.  kdUos,  a  sheath,  and 
pteron,  pi.  ptera,  a  wing.] 

COLEOPTEROUS,  kol-e-op'ter-us,  adj,, 
sheathrwinged. 

COLEWORT,  kol'wurt,  n.  a  species  of  cole 
or  cabbage.    [A.S.  tpyrt,  a  plant.] 

COUBRI,  ko-le'bre,  n.  a  name  eiven  to 
various  species  of  humming^bircus.  [Said 
to  be  the  Carib  name.] 

COLIC,  kol'ik,  n.  a  disorder  of  the  colon : 
acute  pain  in  the  stomach  or  bowels. 

COLISEUM.    See  Colosseum. 

COLLABORATE,  kol-lab'5-rat,  v.t.  to  work 

3'ointly  or  together. 
LLABORATOR,  kol-ab'ev-rfirtor,  n.  an 
associate  or  assistant  in  labor,  particu- 
larly literary  or  scientific.  [Coined  from 
L.  col,  with,  and  laboro,  laboratum,  to 
labor.]^ 

COLLAPSE,  kol-aps*,  n.  a  falling  away  or 
breaking  down :  any  sudden  or  complete 
breakdown  or  prostration. — v.i.  to  fall 
or  break  down :  to  go  to  ruin.  [L.  col- 
lapsus — col,  together,  and  l(ibor,Japsus, 
to  slide  or  fall. J 

COLLAR,  kol'ar,  n.  something  worn  round 
the  neck :  the  part  of  a  garment  at  the 
neck:  a  ring:  a  band. — v,t,  to  seize  by 
the  collar :  to  put  on  a  collar.  [Fr.  coUier 
— L.  collare — coUum,  the  neck;  akin  to 
A.S.  hmls,  Ger.  hdls,  the  neck.] 

COLLAR-BONE,  kol'ar-bon,  n.  a  bone  of 
the  necX?  between  the  breastbone  and  the 
shoulder-blade  ;  also  called  the  clavicle. 

COLLATE,  kol-at',  v,t.  (lit)  to  bring  or  lay 
together  for  comparison  :  to  examme  and 
compare,  as  books,  and  esp.  old  manu- 
scripts :  to  place  in  or  confer  a  benefice  : 
to  place  in  order,  as  the  sheets  of  a  book 
for  binding.  [L.  collatus,  pa.p.  of  confero 
— con,  together,  and /ero,  to  oring.] 

COLLATERAL,  kol-afer-al,  adj\,  side  by 
side :  running  parallel  or  together  :  not 
direct :  descended  from  the  same  ances- 
tor, but  not  directly,  as  the  children  of 
brothers. — n.  a  collateral  relation. — adv. 
Collat'erally.  [L.  colf^SLnd  latus,  lor 
^eris,  aside.] 

COLLATION,  kol-a'shun,  n.,  ocf  of  collat- 
ing :  a  bringing  together,  for  examina- 
tion and  comparison  :  presentation  to  a 
benefice :  a  repast  between  meals. 

COLLATOR,  kol-a'tor,  n.,  one  who  collates 
or  compares :  one  who  bestows  or  pre- 
sents.       

COUjEAGUE,  kol'eg,  n.  a  partner,  asso- 
ciate, or  coadjutor.  [Fr.  colUgue — ^L. 
coUega — col,  together,  and  Zego,  to  send 
on  an  embassyJ 

COLLEAGUE,  kol-€g',  v.i.  to  join  or  unite 
with  in  the  same  office  i—pr.p.  colleagu- 
ing  (kol-Sg'ing) ;  pa.p.  coUeagued  (kol- 

COIiLECT,  kol-ekt',  v.t.  to  assemble  or 
bring  together :  to  infer :  to  compile. — 
v.i.  to  run  together :  to  accumulate.  [L. 
ooUigo,  coUectus,  from  col,  together,  and 
lyio,  Gr.  legO,  to  gather,  to  choose.] 

COLLECrr,  korekt,  n.  a  short  and  compre- 


hensive prayer  in  the  service  of  the  R. 
Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches.  [Origin 
of  the  name  dub.] 
COLLECTED,  kol-ekt'ed,  adj.,  gathered 
together:  having  one's  senses  gathered 
together:   cool:    firm. — adv.    Collbct'- 

EDLY. — n.  COLLBCfr'EDNBSS. 

COLLECTION,  kol-ek'sbun,  n.,  act  of  col- 
lecting :  that  which  is  collected :  an  as- 
semblage :  a  heap  or  mass :  a  book  of 
selections 

COLLECTIVE,  kol-ekt'iv,  adj.  considered 
as  forming  one  mass  or  sum :  congre- 
gated: (gram.)  expressing  a  number  or 
multitude. — Collective  note,  in  diplom- 
acy, a  note  or  official  communication 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  several 

§overnments.^-adr.  Collect'ively. — n. 
JQLLECrr'lVENBSS. 

COLLECTIVITY,  kol-lek-tiVi-ti,  n.  same 
as  CoLLECTivENESS.    John  Morley. 

COLLECTOR,  kol-ekt'or,  n.,  one  who  col- 
lects or  gathers. — ns.   Colleo'toratb, 

COIiLEC'TOBSHIP. 

COLLEGE,  kol'ej,  n.  (orig.)  any  collection 
or  community  of  men  with  certain  privi- 
leges or  a  common  pursuit,  as  a  college 
of  heralds  or  the  college  of  cardinals  :  a 
seminary  of  leamine;- :  a  literary,  politi- 
cal, or  religious  institution :  the  edifice 
appropriated  to  a  college. — Colleoian, 
kol-e'ii-an,  n.  a  member  or  inhabitant  of 
a  college :  in  England,  an  inmate  of  a 
debtor's  prison.  ''It  became  a  not  un- 
usual circumstance  for  letters  to  be  put 
under  his  door  at  night  inclosing  half-a- 
crown  .  .  .  for  the  Father  of  the 
Marshalsea,  '  with  the  compliments  of  a 
coUegian  taking  leave.'" — Dickens.  [Fr. 
coll&e — ^L.  collegium,  from  col,  and  lego.] 

COLLEGIATE,  kol-5'ji-at,  adj.  pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  college :  containing  a 
college,  as  a  town  :  instituted  like  a 
college. 

COLLET,  kol'et,  n.  the  collar  of  a  ring  or 
the  part  which  contains  the  stone.  \Tr. 
— L.  collum.'] 

COLLIDE,  kol-Td',  v.i.  to  strike  or  da^ 
together.  [L.  collido,  collisus — col,  to- 
gether, Ue  jo,  to  strike.] 

COLLIE,  COLLY,  kol'i,  n.  a  shepherd's 
dog.    [Ety.  dub.,  prob.  Celt.] 

COLLIEk,  kol'yer,  n.  one  who  works  in  a 
coal-Tnijie  :  a  ship  that  carries  coed. 

COLLIERY,  kol'yer-i,  n.  a  oooZ-mine. 

COLLISION,  kol-izh'un,  n.  a  striking  to- 
gether :  state  of  being  struck  together : 
confiict ;  opposition. 

COLLOCATE,  kol'6-kat,  v.t.  to  place  to- 
gether :  to  place,  set,  or  station.  [L.  col- 
loco,  collocatus,  from  col,  together,  and 
loco,  to  place.] 

COLLOCATION,  kol-6-ka'shun,  n.,  act  of 
collocating:  disposition  in  place :  arrange- 
ment.[L.  couocatio.\ 

COLLOCuTORY,  kol-WG-to-ri,  a^j.  per- 
taining to  or  having  the  form  of  a  collo- 
quy or  conversation:  colloquial.  "We 
proceed  to  give  our  imitation,  which  is 
of  the  Amoebean  or  coUocutory  kind.'* 
— Antijacobin. 

COLLODION,  kol-5'di-on,  n.  a  gluey  solu- 
tion of  gun  cotton  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
used  in  surgery  and  photography.  [Gr. 
koUddSs,  tromKolla,  glue,  and  eidos,  form, 
appearance.] 

COLLOP,  koFup,  n,  a  slice  of  meat.  [From 
clop  or  colp,  the  soimd  of  a  soft  lump 
thrown  on  a  flat  surface  ;  Dut.  klop.  It. 
colpo,  a  blow.] 

OOIiLOKJUIAL,  kol-O'kwi-al,  acfj.  pertain- 
ing to  or  used  in  common  conversation. 

— adv.  COLLO'QUIAIXY. 

COLLOQUIALISM,  kol-^Tcwi-al-izm,  n,  a 
form  of  expression,  used  in  familiar  talk. 

COLLOQUY,  koVo-kwi,  n.  a  speaking  to- 
gether :  mutual  discourse  :  conversation. 
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rii.  colloquium,  from  col,  together,  and 

hquor,  to  speak.] 
COLLUDE,  kol-Q<r ,  v.t.  to  play  into  each 

other's  hand :  to  act  in  concert,  especiaUy 

in  a  fraud.    [L.  coUudo,  coUusus,  from 

cot,  and  ludo^zo  play.] 
COLLUSION,  kol-Orzhun,  n.,  act  of  coUud- 

ing :  a  secret  agreement  to  deceive.    [L. 

oouusioSl 
COLLUSIVE,  kol-a'ziv,  acU.  fraudulently 

concerted :   deceitful. — aav,  CoiufsPTBr 

LY. — n.  COIiLU'SIVENBSS. 

COLOGOLA,  kol-o-kdOa,  n.  a  ferooious 
tiger-cat  of  Central  America  (Felia  or 
Leqpardus  ferox).  It  equals  or  surpasses 
the  ocelots  in  size,  and  is  a  terrible  ene> 
my  to  the  animals  among  which  it  lives, 
especiaUy  the  monkeys. 

COLOCYOTH,  kol'd-sinth,  n.  the  dried  and 
powdered  pulp  of  a  kind  of  cucumber, 
much  used  as  a  purgative.  [Gr.  Teolokyn^ 
thisA 

COLON,  k5lon,  n.  the  mark  ( : )  used  to  in- 
dicate a  distinct  member  or  clause  of  a 
sentence.     [Gr.  kOlon,  a  limb,  member.] 

COLON,  kdlon,  n.  the  lower  division  of  the 
intestinal  canal  or  large  intestine.  [Gr. 
kdlon,  conn,  with  koUoa,  hollow.] 

COLONEL,  kur'nel,  n.  an  officer  who  has 
command  of  a  regiment. — n.  Colonelot, 
kur'nel-ai,  his  office  or  rank.  [Fr.  (Sp. 
and  O.  E.  coronel) ;  a  corr.  of  It.  coUmeUo, 
the  leader  of  a  coUmna,  or  column — ^L, 
columnar} 

COLONIAL,  kol-0'ni-al,  ad(j,  pertaining  to 
a  colony. 

COLONIST,  kol'on-ist,  n.  on  inhabitant  of 
a  colony, 

COLONIZATION,  kol-on-i-zft'shun,  n.  act 
or  practice  of  colonizing :  state  of  being 
colonized. 

COLONIZE,  koVon-Iz,  vJ.  to  plant  or  es- 
tablish a  colony  in  :  to  form  into  a  colony. 

COLONNADE,  kol-on-fid',  n.  a  range  of 
columns  placed  at  regular  intervals.  [Fr. 
— L.  coZumna.] 

COLONY,  kol'on-i,  n.  a  body  of  persons 
who  form  a  fixed  settlement  in  another 
country :  the  settlement  so  formed.  [L. 
colonia — colonus^  a  husbandman — colo, 
to  tiUJ 

COLOPHON,  koVo"fon,  n.  in  early  printing, 
the  inscription  at  the  end  of  a  book  con- 
taining the  name  or  date,  etc.  [L.  colO' 
phon — Gr.  kolophdn,  the  top,  the  finish.] 

COLOPHONY,  kol-ofo-ni,  n.  the  dark- 
colored  resin  ^t  from  the  distillation  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  [Gr.,  from  Colophon, 
a  city  of  Asia  Minor.] 

COLORIFIC,  kul-ur-if  ik,  adb\  containing 
or  producing  colors,  [L.  color,  and  facio, 
to  make.] 

COLOR,  Wul'ur,  n.  a  property  of  light 
which  causes  bodies  to  have  mfferent  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye :  the  hue  or  appear- 
ance which  bodies  present  to  the  eye : 
appearance  of  blood  in  the  face :  tint : 
paint :  false  show :  kind  i-^l.  a  flag, 
ensign,  or  standard  :  paints. — v.t  to  put 
color  on  :  to  stain :  to  paint :  to  set  in  a 
fair  light :  to  exaggerate. — v.i.  to  show 
color :  to  blush.  [Fr. — L.  color ;  akin  to 
cdo,  to  cover,  conceal.] 

COLORABLE,  kul'ur-a-bl,  adj.  having  a 
fair  appearance :  designed  to  conceal.-^ 
adv,  uol'orably. 

OOLORr-BLINDNESS,  kul'ur-blind'nes,  n. 
a  defect  of  the  eyesight  by  which  one  is 
unable  to  distinguisn  between  colors. 

COLORING,  kul'ur-ing,  n.  any  substance 
used  to  give  odor :  manner  of  applying 
colors  ^specious  appearance. 

COLORIST,  kul'ur-isi,  n.,  one  wJio  colors 
or  paints :  one  who  excels  in  coloring. 

COI^RLESS,  kul'ur-les,  ad^\,  without 
color:  transparent. 

COLOR-SERGEANT,    kul'ur-s&r'jent,    n. 


the  sergeant  who  guards  the  colors  of  a 
i*egiment. 

COLOSSAL,  kol-os'aJ,  ac^f.,  like  a  colossus: 
eigantic. 

COLOSSEUM,  kol-os-e'um,  COLISEUM, 
kol-i-se'um,  n.  Vespasian's  amphitheatre 
at  Rome,  which  was  the  largest  in  the 
world.    Hm  ;  from  adj.  of  Gr.  kolossos.] 

COLOSSUS,  kol-os'us,  n.  a  gigantic  statue, 
particularly  that  of  Apollo  which  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  narbor  of  Rhodes. 
FL.— Gr.  kolossos,] 

COLPORTAGE,  kol'pOrt-aj,  n.  the  distri- 
bution of  books,  etc.,  by  colporteurs, 

COLPORTEUR,  kol'p5rt-ar,  COLPORTER, 
koFpdrt-er,  n.  a  pedler,  particularly  one 
who  travels  for  the  sale  of  tracts  and 
religious  books.  [Fr.  colporteur,  from 
col—L,  collum,  the  neck,  aad  porter—Jj, 
portare,  to  carry.] 

COLT,  k5lt,  n.  a  young  horse :  a  foolish 
young  fellow :  (Ja,)  a  young  camel  or  ass. 
[A.S.  colt;  Sw.  kullt,  a  young  boar,  a 
stout  boy.] 

COLTER,  COULTER,  k6l't«r,  n.  the  fore- 
iron  of  a  plough,  that  cuts  through  the 
f  round.  [A.S.  culter;  from  L.  cmter,  a 
nife ;  Sans,  krit,  to  cut.] 

COLTISH,  kdlt'ish,  adj,,  like  a  colt:  frisky : 
wanton. 

COLTS-FOOT,  kSltz'-foot,  n.  a  plant  with 
large  soft  leaves  once  used  in  medicine. 

COLXJMBARY,  kol'um-ba-ri,  n.  a  pifleon- 
hov^se  or  dot^eoo^.  [L.  columbarium — 
columba,  a  dove.] 

COLUMBIAN,  k5-Ium'bi-an,  cui;.  pertain- 
ing to  Columbia,  a  name  oi  Ajnerica. 
[yoluinbia,  America,  from  Columbus,  its 
discovererj 

COLUMBINE,  kol'um-bm,  a4j„  of  or  like 
a  dove:  dove-colored. — n.  a  genus  of 
plants:  a  kind  of  violet  or  dove  color: 
the  heroine  in  a  pantomime.  [Fr. — ^L. 
columba,  a  dove.] 

COLUMN,  kol'iim,  n.  a  long,  round  body, 
used  to  support  or  adorn  a  building :  any 
upright  boay  or  mass  like  a  column :  a 
body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  deep  files : 
a  perpendicular  row  of  lines  in  a  book. 
n[i.  odum^en,  columna,  akin  to  cel-sus, 
high,  eoUis,  a  hill,  and  Gr.  kolOni,  a  hill.J 

COIaJMNAL,  kol-um'nal,  act;,  same  as  Coi^ 

UHNAB. 

Craf  overhangiii^,  nor  edltunnal  rock 
Cast  ita  dork  outline  there.— Sout^y. 

COLUMNAR,  kol-um'nar,  a^y,  formed  in 
columns :  having  the  form  of  a  column. 

COLURE,  kol'iir,  n.  (astron.)  one  of  two 
great  circles  supposed  to  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the 
equator,  so  called  because  a  part  is  al- 
ways beneath  the  horizon.  [Gr.  kolou- 
ros,  dock-tailed  —  kolos,  docked,  oura, 
tail.1 

COLZA,  koFza,  n.  a  kind  of  cabbage  from 
the  seeds  of  which  is  obtained  an  oil 
used  in  lamps,  [put.  koolzaad,  the 
*•  seed  of  cabbage.  **] 

COMA,  k5'ma,  n.,  deep  sleep :  stupor.  [Gr. 
— koimad,  to  hush  to  sleep.] 

COMATOSE,  k6'ma-t6s  or  kom'-,  COMA- 
TOUS,  kd'ma-tus,  ac(;.,  affected  with 
coma :  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  drowsi- 
ness :  drowsy. 

COMB,  k5m,  n.  a  toothed  instrument  for 
separating  and  cleaning  hair,  wool,  flax, 
etc. ;  the  crest  of  a  cock :  the  top  or 
crest  of  a  wave  or  of  a  hill :  a  cell  for 
honey. — v.t.  to  separate,  arrange,  or 
clean  by  means  of  a  comb.  [A.S.  camb ; 
Ice.  kambr,  comb,  crest.] 

COMB,  COMBE,  k5m,  n.  a  hoUow  among 
hills :  a  narrow  vsUley.  [W.  cwm,  a 
hollow.] 

COMB,  kOm,  n.  a  dry  measure  of  four 
bushels.    [Ety.  dub.J 

COMBAT,  kom1>at  or  kuml>at,  v,i.  to  con- 


tend or  struggle  vfiXh.-^^.t.  to  beat 
against :  to  act  in  opposition  to :  to 
contest. — n.  a  struggle :  a  battle  or  fight. 
FFr.  combattre,  to  fight — com,  with,  and 
oattre,  to  beat.    See  Beat.] 

COMBATANT,  kom'bat-ant,  adj.  disposed 
or  inclined  to  combat. — n.  one  who  fights 
or  combats. 

COMBATIVE,  kom'bat-iv,  adj.  incUned  to 
(marrel  or  fieht. — n.  Com'sattveness. 

COMBER,  kOnrer,  n.,  one  who  combs  wool, 
etc 

COMBINATION,  kom-bi-nft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  combining:  union:  a  number  of 
persons  united  for  a  purpose. 

COMBINE,  kom-bln'j  v.t.  to  join  two  to- 
gether :  to  unite  intimately. — v.i.  to  come 
mto  close  union :  (chem!)  to  unite  and 
form  a  new  compound.  PL.  combinare, 
to  join— com,  together,  ana  bini,  two  and 
two.] 

COMBUSTIBLE,  kom-bust'i-bl,  adj.  that 
may  take  fire  and  bum :  liable  to  take 
fire  and  bum. — n.  anything  that  will 
take  fire  and  bun^.  [L.  comburo,  com^ 
bustus,  to  consume— com,  intensive,  and 
buro,  uro,  to  burn.]' 

COMBU8TIBLENES8,  kom-bust'i-bl-nes, 
COMBUSTIBILITY,  kom-bust-i-bil'i-ti,  n. 
capability  of  being  burned. 

COMBUSTION,  kom-bust'yun,  n.  a  burning: 
the  action  of  fire  on  combustible  sub- 
stances. 

COME,  kum,  v.t.  to  move  toward  this 
place  (the  opp.  of  go) :  to  draw  near :  to 
arrive  at  a  certain  state  or  condition :  to 
issue:  to  happen :—pr.p.  com'ing  ;  pa.t. 
c&me ;  pa.p.  come.  [A.S.  cuman  ;  Ger. 
kommen,  to  come.] 

COMEDIAN,  k5m-e^-an,  n.  one  who  acts 
or  writes  comedies :  an  actor. 

COMEDIETTA,  kom-e'di-et'ta,  n.  a  dra 
matic  composition  of  the  comedy  class, 
but  not  so  much  elaborated  as  a  regular 
comedy,  and  generally  consisting  of  one 
or  at  most  two  acts. 

COMEDY,  kom'e-di,  n.  a  dramatic  piece  of 
a  pleasant  or  humorous  character,  orie^. 
accomp.  with  dancing  and  singing.  [L. 
oofnceaior^r,  k&mddia,  a  ludicrous  spec- 
tacle, from   k&mos,  a  revel,  and  Oc&,  a 

COmSlT,  kumli,  adj.  pleasing  :  graceful : 
handsome.— adv.  in  a  come^  manner.— 
n.  Come'linbss.  [A.S.  cymlic—cyme,  suit- 
able (from  Comb),  and  l%c,  like.] 

COMESTIBLES,  kom-est'i-blz,  n.  eatables. 
J[Fr. — ^L,  comedo,  1  eat  up.] 

COMET,  kom'et,  n.  a  heavenly  body  with 
an  eccentric  orbit  and  a  luminous  tail. — 
adj.  Com'etary.  [Gr.  komStis,  long- 
haired— kom^,  the  hair.] 

COMFIT,  kum'fit,  COMFITURE,  kum'fit- 
ar,  n.  a  sweetmeat.  [A  doublet  of  GON- 
fbot;  from  Fr.  confit,  confiture — L,  con- 
ficio,  to  make  up.] 

COMFORT,  kum'nirt,  v.f.  to  relieve  from 
pain  or  distress :  to  cheer,  revive. — n. 
Com'porter.  [O.  Fr.  conforter—Jj.  con, 
a,ndfortis,  strong.] 

COMFORT,  kum'furt,  n.  relief :  encourage- 
ment :  ease :  quiet  enjoyment :  freedom 
from  annoyance  :  whatever  gives  ease, 
enjoyment,  etc. 

COMFORTABLE,  kum'furt-a-bl,  acij.  im- 
parting  or  enjoying  comfort. — adv.  Com'- 

PORTABLY.    ^ 

COMFORTATIVE,     kum'furt-at-iv,      adj\ 

tending  to  promote   comfort :    capable 

of  making  comfortable.    "  Comfortative 

and  wholesome,  too." — UdaU. 
COMFORTATIVE,  kum'furt-at-iv,  n.  that 

which  gives  or  ministers    to  comfort. 

"  The  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold  .  .  . 

as  a  cordial  and  comfortativel  carry  next 

my  heart."— Jarrw. 


COMFORTLESS 
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COMFORTLESS,  kum'f urt-les,  adj.  wil^out 

comfort. 
COMIC,  kom'ik,  COMICAL,  kom'ik-al,  od/. 

relating-  to  comedy :  raising  mirth :  droll. 

— odr.    Com'ioally.  —  n*.  CoraoAL'rrr, 

COM'ICALNBSS. 

COMITIA,  ko-mish'i-a,  n.  among  the 
Romans,  the  assemblies  of  the  people  for 
electing  magistrates,  passing  laws,  etc. 
[L.— com,  together,  co,  itwfa,  to  go.] 

COMITY,  kom'i-ti,  n.,  eourteousness :  civ- 
ility. [L.  comitas,  -atis — cowis,  courte- 
ous.] 

COMMA,   kom'a,  n.  in  punctuation,  the 

Soint  ( , )  which  marks  the  smallest 
ivision  of  a  sentence.  [L.  comma — Or. 
7comm>a,  a  section  of  a  sentence,  from 
koptd,  to  out  off.] 

COMMAND,  kom-and',  v,t  to  order :  to 
bid:  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over: 
to  have  within  sight,  influence,  or  con- 
trol.— v.i.  to  have  chief  authority:  to 
govern. — n.  an  order:  authority:  mes- 
sage: the  ability  to  overlook  or  influence: 
the  thing  commanded.  [Fr.  communder 
— L.  commendarej  to  commit  to  one's 
charge,  to  order — comf  and  mandarCt  to 
intrust.    A  doublet  of  Comhend.1 

COMMANDANT,  kom-and-ant%  n.  an 
officer  who  has  the  command  of  a  place 
or  of  a  body  of  troops. 

COMMANDml,  kom-and'er,  n.,  one  ufho 
commands:  an  officer  in  the  navy  next 
in  rank  under  a  captain. — n.  Command'- 

COMMANDING,  kom-and'ing,  ac&'.  fitted 
to  impress  or  control. — adv.  Command'- 

INQLY. 

COMMANDMENT,  kom-and'ment,  ».  a 
command :  a  precept :  one  of  the  ten 
moral  laws. 

COMMEMORATE,  kooHemVrat,  vJ.  to 
caU  to  rem,emhTanoe  by  a  solemn  or  pub; 
lie  act.^^.  Commemora'tion.  [L.  com- 
memoratus,  pa.  p.  of  commemorarCf  to 
remember — com,  intensive,  and  memor, 
mindful.]       ____ 

COMMEMORATIVE,  kom-ern'o-ra-tiv,  ady. 
tending  or  serving  to  commemorate. 

COMMENCE,  kom-ens',  v.i.  to  begin:  to 
originate :  to  take  rise. — v.t,  to  begin : 
to  originate :  to  enter  u^on.  [Fr.  comr 
mencer — ^L.  com,  and  initiare,  to  begin — 
in,  into,  and  eo,  to  go.] 

COMMENCEMENT,  kom-ens'ment,  n.  the 
beginning :  the  thing  begun. 

COi&OiEND,  kom-end',  v.t  to  give  into  the 
charge  of :  to  recommend  as  worthy  :  to 

g raise.    [L.  commendare,  to  intrust.  See 
OMMAND.] 

COMMENDABLE,  kom-endVbl,  ac^f,  wor- 
thy of  being  commended  or  praised. — 
adv.  Commend'ably.— n.  Commend' able- 

XE8S. 

COMMENDATION,  kom-en-da'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  commending :  praise :  declaration 
of  esteem 

COMMENDATORY,  kom-end'arto-ri,  adj., 
commending:  containing  praise  or  com- 
mendation :  presenting  to  favorable  no- 
tice or  reception.]^ 

COMMENSURABLE,  kom-en'sfl-ra-bl,  adj., 
having  a  common  measure. — adv.  COM- 
men'surably.  —  ns,  Commensurabil'ity, 
Commen'surableness.  [L.  com,  with, 
and  m^nsura,  a  measure — metior,  mensus, 
to  meaaurej 

COMMENSURATE,  kom-en'su-rat,  adj.,  of 
the  same  measure  with :  equal  in  measure 
or   extent :   in    proportion    with. — adv. 

COMJmN'SUBATEEY. — nS.  COMMKN'SURATE- 
NES8,  COMMENSURA'TION. 

COMMENT,  kom'ent,  n.  a  note  conveying 
an  iUustration  or  explanation :  a  remark, 
observation,  criticism, — vA.  (or  kom-ent') 
to  make  critical  or  explanatory  notes. — 
7i8.  Com'mentator,  Com'msntor.    [Ft.— 


L.  commentor,  to  reflect  upon — com,  and 
the  root  ment-,  L.  mens,  the  Mind.] 

COMMENTARY,  kom'ent-a-ri,  n.  a  com^ 
menit,  or  a  book  or  body  of  comments. 

COMMERCE,  kom'ers,  n.  interchange  of 
m^erchandise  on  a  large  scale  h^ween 
nations  or  individuals:  extended  trade 
or  traffic :  intercourse:  fellowship,  [Pr. 
commerce — L.  commereium — com,  with, 
and  merx,  merds,  goods,  merchandise.] 

COMMERCIAL,  kom-er'shal,  ctdj.  pertain- 
ing to  commerce :  mercantile.  —  adv. 
Combier'cially. 

COMMERCIALISM,  kom-mer'shal-iam,  n. 
the  doctrines,  tenets,  or  practices  of 
commerce  or  of  commercial  men.  "  The 
buy-cheap-end-seU-dear  commerdcUism 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up." 
— Kinml^. 

COMMERCING,  kom-mers'ing,  pr.p.  of 
Commerce,  v.i.  to  hold  intercourse 
with. 

COMMINATION,  kom-in-a'shun,  n.  a 
threat :  a  recital  of  God*s  threatenings 
made  on  Ash-Wednesday  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  [L. — com,  intensive,  and 
miruyr,  to  threaten.    See  Mbnaob.] 

COMMINATORY,  kom-in'a-tor-i,  adj., 
threatemngcft  denouncing  punishment. 

COMMINGLE,  kom-ing'gl,  v.t.  to  min^ 
or   mix   vHth.    [L.  com,  together,  and 

MlNaLE.1 

COMMINUTE,  kom'in-at,  v.t.  to  reduce  to 
minute  or  small  ^rticles. — n.  Comminu'- 
TION.  [L.  comminuo,  -utum,  to  break 
into  pieces — com,  and  mi7iuo,  to  make 
small — ^root  minus,  less.] 

COMMISERATE,  kom-iz'er-at,  v.t.  to  feel 
for  the  miseries  of  another :  to  pity.  [L. 
■^c<m,  with,  and  miseriyr,  to  deplore,  from 
miser,  wretched.] 

COMMISERATION,  kom-iz-er-a'shun,  n. 
concern    for   the  sufferings   of  others : 

CaBOilSSARIAL,  kom-is-aVi-al,  acfj.  per- 
taining to  a  comnnissarff. 

COMMISiSARIAT,  kom-is-a'ri-at,  n.  the  de- 
partment which  is  charged  with  the  fur- 
nishing of  provisions,  as  for  an  army: 
the  body  of  officers  in  that  department : 
the  office  of  a  commissary. 

COMMISSARY,  kom'is-ar-i,  n.  one  to 
whom  any  charge  is  committed :  an  of- 
ficer who  has  the  charge  of  furnishing 
provisions,  etc.  to  an  army. — n.  Comm'is- 
8ARYBHIP.  [Low  L.  commissorius — L. 
eommitto,  oommissus.'} 

COMMISSION,  kom-ish'un,  n.,  act  of  comr- 
witting :  that  which  is  committed :  a 
writing  conferring  certain  powers:  au- 
thority :  charge  or  fee  to  an  agent,  etc. 
for  transacting  business :  one  or  more 
persons  appointed  to  perform  certain 
duties. — v.t.  to  give  a  commission  to  :  to 
appoint. 

COMMISSIONER,  kom-ish'un-er,  n.  one 
who  holds  a  commission  to  perform  some 
business. 

COMMIT,  kom-it',  v.t.  to  give  in  charge  or 
trust :  to  do :  to  endanger :  to  pledge : — 
jw.j).  committing;  pa.jp.  committ'ed.  [L. 
eommitto — com,  with,  and  mitto,  to  send.] 

COMMITMENT,  kom-it'ment,  n.,  act  of 
committing:  an  order  for  sending  to 
prison  :  imprisonment. 

COMMITTAL,  kom-it'al,  n.  commitment: 
a  pledge,  actual  or  implied. 

COMMITTEE,  kom-it'e,  fi.  one  or  more 
persons  to  whom  some  special  business 
18  oom/mUted  by  a  court  or  assembly  or 
other  body  of  men. 

COMMIX,  kom-iks',  v.t.  to  mix  together. — 
v.i.  to  mix.    [L.  com,  together,  and  Mix.] 

COMMIXTURE,  kom-iksntur,  n.,  act  of 
mixing  together:  the  state  of  being 
mixed :  the  mass  formed  by  mixing. 

COMMODE,  kom-<)d',  n.  a  small  sideboard : 


a  head-dress  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 
JTr. — ^L.  commodus,  convenient.] 

COMMODE,  kom-m&d',  adj.  accommodat- 
ing :  obliging.  "Am  I  not  very  commode 
to  you." — Cibber.  [Fr.  commode,  com- 
modious,  accommodating,  kind.] 

COMMODELY,  kom-mod'B,  adv.  conven- 
iently. "  It  will  fall  in  very  commodely 
between  my  parties." — H.  Waljpole. 

COMMODIOUS,  kom-6'di-u8,  acfj.  suitable 
or  convenient :  comfortable.--adv.  COM- 

MO'DIOUSLY.— n.   COMMO'DK>UBNEaB.       [L. 

commodus  (lit.,  having  the  same  meas- 
ure, fitting) — ooi»i,  with,  modus,  meas- 
ure.]       

COMMODITY,  kom-od'it-i,  n.  a  conven- 
ience, or  that  which  affords  it :  an 
article  of  traffic.  [L.  commoditas,  from 
commodus. 1 

COMMODORE,  kom'o-dOr,  n.  the  com- 
Tnander  of  a  squadron  or  detachment 
of  ships:  the  leading  ship  of  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen.  [Corr.  of  Sp.  comendador 
— ^L.  oommendo,  m  late  L.  to  command.] 

COMMON,  kom'un,  adj.  belonging  equally 
to  more  than  one :  public  :  e-eneral : 
usual :  frequent :  easy  to  be  nad  :  of 
little  value  :  vulgar. — n.  a  tract  of  open 
land,  used  in  common  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  parish,  etc. — Common  Pleas, 
one  of  the  high  courts  of  justice  in 
Eng.:  in  some  of  the  United  States  a 
county  court.— Book  op  Common  Prayer, 
the  liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church. — 
adv.  COMM'ONLY.-— n.  Comm'onnebs.  [Fr. 
commun — L.  communis — com,  together, 
and  munis,  serving,  obliging,] 

COMMONAGE,  kom'un-af,  n.  right  of 
pasturing  on  a  common:  the  right  of 
using  anj^hing  in  common. 

COMMONALTY,  kom'un-al-ti,  n.  the  body 
of  common  people  below  the  rank  of 
nobility.  ' 

COMMONER,  kom'un-er,  n.  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons :  a  student  of 
the  second  rank  in  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

COMMONPLACE,  kom'un-plas,  n.  a  com- 
mon topic  or  subject :  a  memorandum  : 
a  note. — acfj.  common  :  hackneyed. — n. 
Comm'onplace-book,  a  note  or  memo- 
randum book.  [Common,  and  Place,  a 
translation  of  L.  locus,  a  place,  a  topic 
of  discourse.] 

COMMONS,  kom'unz,  n.pl.  the  lower  House 
of  Parliament  or  House  of  Commons : 
common  land  :  food  at  a  common  table. 

COMMON-SENSE,  kom'un-sens,  adj. 
marked  by  sound,  plain  good  sense. 

COMMONWEAL,  kom'un-wel,  COMMON- 
WEALTH, kom'un-welth,  w.  {Hi.)  the 
common  or  public  tt'eZZ-being  or  good: 
the  government  in  a  free  state  :  the  pub- 
lic or  whole  body  of  the  people  :  a  form 
of  government  in  which  the  power  rests 
with  the  people,  (hist.)  that  m  England 
after  the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.  [See 
Wealth.] 

COMMORANT,  kom'mo-rant,  n.  a  resident. 
"All  my  time  that  I  was  a  oommorant 
in  Cambridge." — Bp.  Hacket. 

COMMOTE,  kom-mot',  v.t.  to  commove : 
to  disturb  :  to  stir  up.  Hawthorne.  [See 
Commotion.] 

COMMOTION,  kom-6'shun,  n.  a  violent 
motion  or  moving :  excited  or  tumultuous 
action,  physical  or  mental :  agitation : 
tumult.  [L.  commotio — com,  intensive, 
and  moveo,  motus,  to  move.] 

COMMUNAL,  kom-fln'al,  ac^.  of  a  com- 
mune. 

COMMUNE,  kom'fin,  n.  in  France,  a  terri- 
torial division  governed  by  a  mayor. 
The  Commune  at  Paris  in  ISvl  was  a  re- 
volt a^inst  the  national  government, 
the  principle  of  the  revolt  being  that 
each  city  or  district  should  be  ruled  inde- 
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pendefntly  by  its  own  commune  or  local 

government.     [Fr.    eommtme — root   of 

CommonJ 
OOMMUNf!,  kom-Un',  v.i,  to  oonverse  or 

talk  together :  to  ha/ve  intercourse.    [Fr. 

oommuTUer— L.   commvnicoy  from   com^ 

munia.    See  Gomfox.] 
COMMUNICABLE,     kom-On'i-ka-bl,    cujj. 

that  may  be  communicated. — adv,  COM* 

COMMUNICANT,  kom-fin'i-kant,  n.  one 
wlio  partakes  of  The  Communion. 

COMMUNICATE,  kom*an'i*k&t,  v.t  to  give 
a  share  of,  impart :  to  reveal :  to  bestow. 
— v,i,  to  have  something  in  common  with 
another:  to  have  the  means  of  passing 
from  one  to  another :  to  have  intercourse : 
to  partake  of  The  Communion.  [L.  cotii^ 
munico^  oammttnieatus,  from  oommttnis.] 

COMMUNICATION,  kom-Qn-i-k&'shun,  n. 
act  of  communicating:  that  which  is 
communicated  :  intercourse :  correspond' 
ence 

COMMUNICATIVE,  kom-an'i-kft4iv,  a4j. 

inclined  to  communicate  or  give  informa- 

,tion:    unreserved. — n.  Commum'icative- 

NBSS. 

COMMUNICATORY,kom.tln'i.kartor-i,  adj\ 
imparting'  knowledge. 

C03OfUNK)N,  kom-Qn'yun,  n.  act  of  oom^ 
miming :  mutual  intercourse  :  fellow- 
ship: common  possession:  interchange 
of  traasactioos :  union  in  religious  ser- 
vice ;  the  body  of  people  who  so  unite. — 
The  COMMUivfON,  the*  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper :  the  act  of  receiving  Holy 
Eucharist  m  B.  C.  Church. 

COMMUNISM,  kom'a-nizm,  n.  a  theonr  or 
condition  of  things,  according  to  which 
private  propMty  should  be  abolished, 
and  all  things  held  in  common, 

COMMUNIST,  kom'a-nist,  n.  one  who  holds 
the  principles  of  coTMnuniem, 

COMMUNITY,  kom-Gn'i-ti,  n.,  common 
posRession  or  enjoyment :  people  having 
common  rights,  etc. ;  the  public  or  peo- 
ple in  geseral. 

COMMOTABLE,  kom-ttt'a-bl,  adj,  that 
may  be    commuted  or  exchanged.-«n. 

COMMUTAHIL'ITT. 

COMMUTATION,  kom-Q-ta'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  com.mMting :  change  or  exchange 
of  one  thing  for  another :  the  change  of 
a  penalty  or  rate  from  a  greater  to  a 
less 

COMMUTATIVE,  kom-Qt'a^tiv,  adj.  relat- 
ing to  exchange :  interchangeable. — adv, 

COMMtrr'ATIVBLT. 

OOMMUTE,  kom-Qt',  v.*.  to  easehaTtge:  to 
exchange  a  punishment  for  one  less 
severe.  [L.  commuto,  from  com,  with, 
and  tnuto,  to  change.] 

OOMMUTUAL,  kom-Crt/Q-al,  oc^*.  mutual. 

COMPACT,  kom-pakf ,  adj,,  fastened  or 
packed  together :  firm :  close  :  brief :  in 
Milton,  composed  or  made  of. — v.t.  to 
press  closely  together :  to  consolidate. — 
adva.  CoMFAOT'LY,  Compact'bdlt.— n. 
Comfagt'edness.  [Fr. — ^L.  oompactus, 
pa.p.  of  oompingo—eomj  together,  and 

ingo,  to  fasten,  fix  :  akin  to  E.  Fang.] 
IMPACT,  kom'pakt,  n.  a  mutual  bar* 
gain  or  agreement :  a  league,  treatv,  or 
union.  [L.  compactum — compaciscor, 
from  com,,  with,  and  paciscor,  to  make  a 
bargain  ;  f rom  root^an^.] 

COMPACTNESS,  kom-pakt'nes,  n,  state  of 
being  compact :  closeness. 

COMPANION,  kom-pan'yun,  n.  one  who 
keeps  company  or  ft*equently  associates 
witn  another  :  an  associate  or  partner. — 
n.  Compam'iokship.  [Fr.  eompofgnon, 
from  Low  L.  eomjMntum,  a  mess — ^L. 
com^  with,  and  pants,  bread.] 

COMPANIONABLE,  kom-pan'yun-a-bl, 
a(^\,  fit  to  be  a  companion :  agreeable. — 

CNfr.  OOMFAH^KIIfABLY. 
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COMPANIONLESS,  kom-pan'yun-les,  a4f*, 
vrithout  a  companion, 

COMPANY,  kum'pa-nl,  n.  an  assembly  of 
persons :  a  number  of  persons  associated 
together  for  trade,  etc.:  a  society:  a 
subdivision  of  a  regiment :  the  crew  of  a 
ship:  state  of  being  a  companion:  fel- 
lowship :  society. — v.u  to  associate  with. 
[Fr.  compagnie.    See  Cojcfanion.] 

COMPARABLE,  kom'par-a-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  compared :  being  of  equal  re- 
gara. — adv,  Oqm^parably. 

COMPABATIVE,  kom-par'artiv,  adQ.  esti- 
mated by  comparing  with  something 
else :  not  positive  or  absolute :  {gram.) 
expressing  more.— <idr.  Oqmpab'attvblt. 

COMPARE,  kom-pftr',  v.t.  to  set  things  to* 
gether,  to  ascertain  how  far  they  agree 
or  disagree :  to  liken  or  represent  as 
similar :  {gram.)  to  inflect  an  adjective. 
— v.i,  to  hold  comparison.  [Fr.— L.  cowi- 
paro,  to  match,  from  com.,  together, 
and  paro,  to  make  or  esteem  equal— jxrr, 
eqiui.] 

COmPAkE,  kom-pSr',  n.  comparison. 

COMPARISON,  kom-par'i-sun,  n,  the  act 
of  comparing :  comparative  estimate :  a 
simile,  or  figure  by  which  two  things  are 
compared  :  {gram,)  the  inflection  of  an 
o  fj  1  ^/^ti  ve 

COMPARTMENT,  kom-p&rf  ment,  n.  a 
separate  part  or  divisiim  of  any  inclosed 
space :  a  subdivision  of  a  carriage.  [Fr., 
from  compartir,  to  divide — Lat.  com,  and 
partire,  to  part.] 

COMPASS,  kum'pas,  n.  a  circuit  or  circle  : 
space :  limit :  range :  an  instrument 
consisting  of  a  magnetized  needle,  used 
to  steer  ships  by,  etc — ^To  fetch  a  Com- 
pass, to  make  a  circuit,  to  go  round  : — 
pi.  Cou'PABSBS,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  two  movable  legs,  for  describing  cir- 
cles, etc.  [Fr.  compiis,  a  circle — ^Low  L. 
compaeaus — ^L.  com,  together,  andjposa- 
iia,  a  step,  a  way,  a  route  ;  the  mariner's 
compass  goes  round  in  a  circle.] 

COMPASS,  kum'pas,  v.t,  to  pass  or  go 
round :  to  surround  or  inclose :  to  be- 
siege :  to  bring  about  or  obtain :  to  con- 
trive or  plot. 

COMPASSION,  kom-pash'un,  n.  fellow- 
feeling,  or  sorrow  for  the  sufferings  of 
another:  pity.  [Fr. — L.  compaaaio — com, 
^vith,  sxi^patioT,paaaus,  to  suffer.] 

COMPASSIONATE,  kom-pash'un-at,  adj. 
inclined  to  pity  or  to  have  mercy  upon : 
merciful. — v.t.  to  have  compassion  for: 
to  have  pity  or  mercy  upon.— adv.  CoM- 

PASS'IONATELY. — n.  COMPASS'jONATENBSS. 

COMPATIBILITY,  kom-pat-i-biHt-i,  n,  the 
being  eoim>atible :  suitability. 

COMPATIBLE,  kom-pat'i-bl,  adj.,  that  can 
bear  with:  that  suits  or  agrees  with.— 
adv.  CoMPAT'iBLY.'  [Fr.— L.  com,  with, 
potior,  to  bear.] 

COMPATRIOT,  kom-p&'tri-ot,  ocj/.,  of  the 
aame  fatherland  or  country. — n.  one  of 
the 'same  country.  [Fr. — lu  com,  with, 
and  Patriot.] 

COMPEER,  kom-per',  n.,  one  who  is  espial 
to  another :  a  companion  :  an  associate. 
[L.  compar — com,  with,  and  Peer,  from 
par,  equal.] 

COMPEL,  kom-peV,  v.t.  to  drive  or  urge 
on  forcMy:  to  oblige  :--^r.^.  compeU'- 
ing;  pa.p.  compelled'. — adj.  Cohpbll'- 
ABLE.  [L.  com,  intensive,  and  pello, 
pulaum,  to  drive.] 

COMPENDIOUS,  kom-pen'di-us,  a^j.  short: 
comprehensive. — adv.  Compkn'dioublt. 

COMPENDIUM,  kom-pen'di-um,  n.  a 
shortening  or  abridgment :  a  book  or 
treatise  containing  the  substance  of  a 
larger  one.  [L.  compendium,  what  is 
wj^hed  together,  or  saved  (opposed  to 
diapendhmiy-com,  together,  ana  pendo, 
to  weigh.] 


OQMPENSATE,  kom-pen'afit,  or  kom'psn- 
sftt,  t;.^  to  reward  suitably  for  service 
rendered :  to  make  amends  for  loss  sus- 
tained :  to  recompense :  to  counterbal- 
ance. [L.  com,  intensive,  and  penao,  to 
weigh,  freq.  of  pendo,  to  weigh.  J 

COMPENSATION,  kom-pen-sa'shun,  n.  act 
of  compenaating :  reward  for  service : 
amends  for  loss  sustained. 

COMPENSATORY,  kom-pen'sa-tor-i,  adj. 
serving  for  compenaation :  making 
amends. 

COMPESCE,  kom-pe8',t;.f.  to  hold  in  check : 
to  restrain  :  to  curb.  Carlyle.  fL.  com- 
peaco,  to  fasten  together,  to  connne.] 

COMPETE,  kom*pet',  v.i.  to  aeek  or  atr^e 
with  others  for  something :  to  contend 
for  a  prize.  [L.  oampeto — com^  together, 
and  peto,  to  seek.] 

COMPETENCE,  kon/pe-tens,  COMPEL- 
TENCY,  kom'pe-ten-si,  n.  fitness:  suffi- 
ciency :  l^al  power  or  capacity. 

COMPETENT,  hoiafpe^tent,  adj.,  amtable: 
sufllcient :  fit :  belonging. — adv.  CoM'Plt- 
TENTLY.  [Fr. — ^L.  competo,  to  strive  after 
together,  to  agree — com,  with,  and  peto, 
to  seek.1 

COMPETITION,  kom-pe-tish'un,  n.  the  act 
of  competing:  common  strife  for  the 
same  ooject. 

COMPETITIVE,  kom-pet'i-tiv,  adj.  per- 
taining to  or  producing  competition. 

COMPETITOR,  k<mi-peri-tor,  n.  one  who 
oompetea :  a  rival  or  opponent. 

COMPILATION,  kom-pil-a'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  oompmnq,  or  the  thing  compiled :  a 
literary  work  com;K)Bed  b3'  gathering  the 
materials  from  various  authors. 

COMPILE,  kom-pil',  v.t.  to  write  or  com- 
pose by  collecting  the  materials  from 
other  books  :  to  draw  up  or  coUeet. — n. 
Comfiz/br.  [Fr.  —  L.  oowjnTo— <J£W»,  to- 
gether, and  pilo,  to  plunder.] 

COMPLACENCE,  kom-plft'sens,  COMPLA- 
CENCY, kom-pia,'sen-8i,  n.  pleaaure  :  sat- 
isfaction :  civility. 

COMPLACENT,  kom-pla'sent,  ctc{j.  showing 
satisfaction:  pleased:  gratified.  —  adv. 
Compla'cbntly.  [L.  eomplacena — com, 
intensive,  and  plaoeo,  to  please.] 

COMPLAIN,  kom-plan',  v,i.  to  express 
grief,  pain,  censure :  to  murmur  or  ex- 
press a  sense  of  injury :  to  accuse.  [Fr. 
complaindre — ^Low  L.  eomploMgere — com, 
intensive,  and  pUxMgo,  to  bewail :  (Ht.)  to 
beat  (the  breast).  Or.  pleaab,  to  strike.] 

COMPLAINANT,  kompl&n'ant, «.  one  whc 
compilaina:  {law)  one  who  raises  a  suit, 
a  plaintiff. 

COMPLAINT,  kom-plant',  n.,  a  complain' 
ing :  an  expression  of  grief :  a  repre< 
sentation  of  pains  or  injuries  :  a  finding 
fault :  the  thing  complained  of. 

COMPLAISANCE,  kom'p|larzans  or  kom^ 
plarzans',  n,  oare  or  desire  to  please :  an 
obli^ng  civility.    [Fr.] 

COMPLAISANT,  kom'pla-zant  or  kom-pla- . 
zant',  adj.  desirous  oi  pleasing :  obliging. 

--adv.  COM'PULISAI«TLY  or  COMFLAISAKT'^ 

LY.    [Fr. — complaire — ^L.  oomplaeeo.] 
OOMPIJBMENT,    kom'ple-ment,    n.     that 

which  completea  or  fills  up  :  full  num^ 

her  or  quantity.     [L.  complementum-^ 

com.  and  pleo.] 
COMPLEMENTAL,  kom-ple-ment'al.  CCM 

PLEMENTARY,  kom-ple-ment'ar-i,  adfj., 

filling  up:  supplying  a  deficiency. 
COMPLETE,    kom-plet',    v.t    to  fill   up, 

finish,  or  perfect:  to  accomplish.     |ii. 

compleo,  eompletum,  to  fill  up— <com,  m- 

tensive,  and  pleo,  to  fill.] 
COMPLETE,    kom-plet',  at^j.,   filled  un: 

free  from  deficiency  :  perfect :  finished. 

— adv.  Complete'ly.— «.  Complete'iobs. 
COMPLETION,  kom-ple'ahun,  v.  the  act 

or  state  of  beins:  complete :  fulfillment. 
COMPLEX,  komVeks,  a^.  composed  of 
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more  than  one,  or  of  many  parts :  not 
simple  :  intricate  :  difficult.— <zdv.  Com'- 
FUEXLT.— n.  Ck)M'pi.BZNESS.  [L.  complex 
— coMf  together,  and  root  of  plicOf  to 
fold.    See  Gk>MPLlGATE.] 

CXDMPLEXION,  kom-plek'shun,  n.  color  or 
look  of  the  skin,  esp.  of  the  face :  gen- 
eral appearance,  temperament,  or  text- 
m'e.  [Fr. — ^L.  complexion  a  combination, 
physical  structure  of  body — complectory 
compleoctis,  to  embrace-^^^ere,  to  plait.] 

COMPLEXIONAL,  kom-plek'shun-al,  adf. 
depending  on  or  pertaining  to  com- 
Hil&jciovi 

COMPLEXIONED,  kom-plek'shund,  a4j\ 
having  a  complexion,  or  a  certain  tem- 
nerament  or  state. 

COMPLEXITy,  kom-plek'si-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  complex. 

COMPlAAlsCEn  kom-pli'an8,n.  a  yielding: 
aGrreement 

COMPLIANT,  kom-plfant,  acfj.  yielding: 
civil.— adv.  Compu'antly. 

COMPLICACY,  kom'pli-ka-si,  n.  state  of 
being  complicated. 

COMPLICATE,  kom'pli-kat,  v,t  to  tivist 
or  plait  together :  to  render  complex : 
to  entangle.  [L.  com,  together,  and 
plico,  plicatum,  to  fold.    See  Complex.] 

COMPLICATION,  kom-pli-ka'shun,  n.  an 
intricate  blending  or  entanglement. 

COMPLICITY,  kom-plis'i-ti,  n.  state  or 
condition  of  being  an  accomplice. 

COMPLIMENT,  kom'pli-ment,  n.  an  ex- 
pression of  regard :  delicate  flattery. 
[Fr.  compliment^  from  root  of  Comply. 
Complement  is  etymologically  the  same 
word,  but  direct  from  the  Lat.] 

COMPLIMENT,  kom'pli-ment,  t\t.  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  :  to  express  respect  for : 
to  praise  :  to  flatter. 

COMPLIMENTARY,kom-pli-ment'ar-i,  ac(j. 
conveying  civility  or  praise. 

COMPLOT,  kom-plot',  v.t  to  plot  together, 
to  conspire : — vr,p.  complott'ing ;  pa.p. 
complott'ed. 

COMPLY,  kom-pir,  v.i.  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  another :  to  agree:— ^.p.  com- 
ply'ing  ;  t>a.t  and  pa.p,  complied'.  [O. 
Fr.  comjpTir,  It.  complire,  to  fulfill,  to  suit, 
to  oflfer  courtesies — ^L.  complere,  to  ful- 
fill or  complete.] 

COMPONENT,  kom-p5'nent,  adj.  making 
up  or  composing:  forming  one  of  the 
elements  of  a  compound. — n.  one  of  the 
elements  of  a  compound.  [L.  com,  to- 
gether, and  pono,  to  place.] 

COMPORT,  kom-port',  v.«,  to  agree,  accord, 
suit. — v.t.  to  bear  one*s  self,  to  behave. 
FL.  com,  together,  and  porto,  to  carry.] 

Comportment,  kom-pSrt'ment,  n.  de- 
portment, behavior. 

COMPOSE,  kom-pOz*,  v.t.  to  form  by  put- 
ting two  or  more  parts  or  things  togeth- 
er :  to  place  in  order  :  to  set  at  rest  :  to 
soothe :  to  place  types  in  order  for  print- 
ing: to  originate  or  become  the  author 
of,  as  a  book.  [Fr.  composer,  from  L. 
cum,  and  Fr.  poser,  which  is  from  L. 
pausare,  to  cease,  to  rest.] 

COMPOSED,  kom-pozd',  ac{j.  settled,  quiet, 
calm.— adv.  Compos'edly.— w.  Compos'- 

EDNBSS. 

COMPOSER,  kom-poz'er,  n.  one  who  com- 
poses or  adjusts  a  thing :  a  writer,  an 
author,  esp.  of  a  piece  of  music. 

COMPOSITE,  kom^poz-it.  adj.,  composed 
of  two  or  more  distinct  parts :  (arch.)  a 
blending  of  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian 
orders.  [L.  compositus,  pa.  p.  of  compo- 
nere,  to  put  togetner.] 

COMPOSITION,  kom-po-zish'un,  n.  the  act 
ot  putting  together :  the  thln^  composed, 
as  a  work  in  literature,  music,  or  paint- 
ing :  a  coming  together  or  agreement : 
an  afi^reement  whereby  payment  of  part 
of  a  aebt  is  taken  for  the  whole. 


COMPOSITOR,  kom-poz'i-tor,  n.  one  who 
puts  together  or  sets  up  types  for  print- 

COMPOSrrOUS,  kom-poz'l-tus,  a4j.  in  hot. 
belonging  to  the  order  Compositae :  com- 
posite.   Darrein. 

COMPOST,  kom'pOst,  n.  a  mixture  for 
manure :  a  kind  of  plaster :  in  Milton, 
composition,  agreement. 

COMPOSURE,  kom-pd'zhOr,  n.  calmness, 
self-possession,  tranquillity. 

COMPOUND,  kom-pownd',  v.t.  to  mix  or 
combine :  to  settle  or  adjust  by  agree- 
ment.— v.i.  to  aeree,  or  come  to  terms : 
to  bargain  in  tne  lump.  [L.  compono. 
See  Composite.] 

COMPOUND,  kom'pownd,  a>dj.  mixed  or 
composed  of  a  number  of  parts :  not 
simple. — n.  a  mass  made  up  of  a  number 
of  parts. 

COMPREHEND,  kora-pre-hend',  v.t.  to 
seize  or  take  up  with  the  mind,  to 
understand:  to  comprise  or  include.  [L. 
com,  with,  and  prehendo,  from  prce,  he- 
tore,  and  an  old  word  hendo  —  Gr.  (^n- 
dand,  to  hold,  comprise ;  akin  to  E.  Get.] 

COMPREHENSIBiS,  kom-pre-hen'si-bl, 
adj.  capable  of  being  understood. — adv. 
Comprehen'sibly. — ns.  Comprehensibil'- 
ITY,  Comprehen'sibleness. 

COMPREHENSION,  kom-pre-hen'shun,  n. 
the  act  or  quality  of  comprehending : 
power  of  the  mind  to  understand  :  (logic) 
the  intension  of  a  term  or  the  sum  of  the 
qualities  implied  in  the  term. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  kom-pre-hen'siv,  ac^j. 
having  the  quality  or  power  of  compre- 
hending much  :  extensive  :  full. — adv. 
Comprehen'sively. — n.  Comprehen'sive- 

NESS. 

COMPRESS,  kom-pres',  v.t.  to  press  to- 
gether :  to  force  mto  a  narrower  space : 
to   condense.    [L.    com,    together,    and. 
pressare,  to   press— premo,  presstis,  to 
press.  1 

COMPRESS,  kom'pres,  n.  folds  of  linen, 
used  in  surgery  to  make  due  pressure  on 
any  part.  

COMPRESSIBILITY,  kom-pres'i-bil-i-ti,  n. 
the  property  that  bodies  have  of  being 
reduced  in  bulk  by  pressure. 

COMPRESSIBLE,  kom-pres'i-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  compressed. 

COMPRESSION,  kom-presh'un,  n.  act  of 
compressing  :  state  oi  being  compressed. 

COMKIESSIVE,  kom-pres'iv,  o^".  able  to 
compress, 

COMPRISAL,  kom-pnz'al,  n.  the  act  of 
comprising. 

COMPRISE,  kom-pr!z',  v.t.  to  contain,  in- 
clude. [Fr.  compris,  pa.p.  of  comprendre 
— ^L.  comprehenaere.    See  Comprehend.] 

COMPROMISE,  kom'prO-mlz,  n.  a  settle- 
ment of  differences  oy  mutualpromise  or 
concession. —:v.^.  to  settle  by  mutual 
agreement  and  concession  :  to  pledge  :  to 
involve  or  bring  into  question.  [Fr.  com- 
promis — ^L.  com,  together,  and  promi^o, 
to  promise.] 

COMPTROLL,  COMPTROLLER.  See  under 
Control 

COMPULSION,  kom-pul'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  compelling :  force :  necessity:  violence. 
[See  doMPEL.] 

COMPULSE,  kora-puls',  v.t.  to  compel :  to 
constrain  :  to  oblige.  ''  Some  are  beaten 
and  compulsed.^* — Latimer.  "She  rends 
her  woes,  shivers  them  in  compulsed  ab- 
horrence. " — Charlotte  Bronte. 

COMPULSIVE,  kom-pul'siv,  COMPUL- 
SORY, kom-pul'sor-i,  adj.  having  power 
to    compel:    forcing. — advs.    Compul'- 

SIVELY,  COMPtJL'SORILY. 

COMPUNCTION,  kom-pungk'shun,  n.  un- 
easiness of  conscience :  remorse.  [O.Fr. 
— L.  eompunctio — com,  intensive,  and 
pungo,  punctus,  to  prick.] 


COMPUNCTIOUS,  kom-pungk'shus,  adj, 
feeling  or  causing  compunction :  repenl- 
ant  *  pcmoFS^ful 

COMPUTABLE,  kom-pat'a-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  computed  or  calculated. 

COMPUTATION,  kom-put-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  computing :  the  sum  or  quantity  com- 
puted :  estimate. 

COMPUTE,  kom-pat',  v.t.  to  calculate :  to 
number.  (L.  computo,  from  com,  to- 
gether, ana  puto,  to  reckon.] 

COMRADE,  kom'rdd,  rt.  a  companion.  [Sp. 
camarada,  a  room-full,  a  chamber-mate 
— Jj.  camera,  a  chamber.] 

COMRADERY,  kom'rad-n,  n.  the  state  or 
feeling  of  being  a  comrade  :  companion- 
ship :  fellowship. 

COMTISM,  kongt  izm,  n.  the  philosophical 
system  founded  by  Auguste  Comte  :  posi- 
tivism. [See  PosrnvBPHiLOSOi'HY,  under 
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COMTIST,  kongt'ist,  n.  a  disciple  of  Comte: 
a  positivist.    [Also  used  as  an  adjective.} 

CON,  kon,  a  contraction  of  L.  contra, 
against,  as  in  Pro  and  Con,  for  and 
a^dnst. 

CON,  kon,  v.t.  to  study  carefullv :  to  com- 
mit to  memory  :—pr.p,  conn'ing ;  pa.p, 
conned'.  [A.S.  cunntan,  to  test,  to  try 
to  know — from  cunnan,  to  know.] 

CONCATENATE,  kon-kat'e-nat,  v.t.  to 
chain  or  link  together:  to  connect  in  a 
series.  [L.  con,  together,  and  catena,  a 
chain.] 

CONCATENATIOIJ,  kon-kat-e-na'sbun,  n. 
a  series  of  links  united :  a  series  of  things 
depending  on  each  other. 

CONCAVE,  kon'kav,  adj.  curved,  vaulted, 
or  arched,  applied  to  the  inner  side  of 
any  curved  line  or  rounded  body,  and  op- 
posed to  convex,  which  is  apphed  to  the 
outside. — n.  a  hollow:  an  arch  or  vault. 
[L.  concavus,  from  cdn,  intensive,  and 
catma,  hollow.    See  Cave.] 

CONCAVITY,  kon-kaVi-ti,  n.  the  inner 
surface  of  a  concave  or  hollow  body. 

CONCEAL,  kon-sel',  v.t.  to  hide  completely 
or  carefully:  to  keep  secret :  to  disguise  : 
to  keep  from  telline.  [L.  concelo,  from 
con,  intens.,  and  ceio,  to  hide;  akin  to 
A.S.  helan,  to  hide.] 

CONCEALABLE,  kon-sel'a-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  concealed. 

CONCEALMENT,  kon-sel'ment,  n.  act  of 
concealing :  secrecy  :  disguise  :  hiding- 
niace 

CONCEDE,  kon-sgd',  v.t  to  cede  or  give 
up  :  to  quit :  to  surrender  :  to  admit :  to 
grant. — v.i.  to  admit  or  grant.  [L.  oo?i- 
oedo,  from  con,  eig.  completeness,  and 
cedo,  to  go,  to  yield.] 

CONCEDENCE,  kon-sed'ens,  n.  the  act  of 
conceding :  concession.  "  A  mutual  con^ 
oedence. " — Richardtson. 

CONCEIT,  kon-set',  n.  over-estimate  of 
one's  self :  too  favorable  opinion  of  one's 
own  good  qualities :  a  pleasant,  fantas- 
tical, or  affected  notion. — Out  of  oon- 
CErr  with,  no  longer  fond  of.  [Through 
a  Fr.  form  conceit,  from  L.  conceptua, 
pa.p.  of  concipio.] 

CONCEITED,  kon-set'ed,  adj.  having  a 
high  opinion  of  one's  self;  egotistical. 
— adv.    Concett'edly. — n.    Conceit'ed- 

NESS. 

CONCEIVABLE,  kon-sSVa-bl,  acfj.  that 
may  be  conceived,  understood,  or  be- 
lieved.—odr.  Conceivably.— n.  Con- 

CONCEIVE,  kon-8€v',  v.t.  to  receive  into, 
and  form  in  the  womb :  to  form  in  the 
mind :  to  imagine  or  think :  to  under- 
stand. —  v.i.  to  become  pregnant :  to 
think.  [O.  Fr.  concever — ^L.  concipio, 
concg^tum,  from  con,  and  capio,  to  tave.} 

CONCENT,  kon-sent',  n.  a  smging  to- 
gether:  concert:    harmony.     [L.    con- 


CONOKNTRATE 


CONDIMENT 


oenitta — oan,  together,  and  oano,  oanhcm, 
to  sing.] 
OONCEjNTRATE,  kon-sen'trat,  v,t  to  bring 
into  a  closer  union,  or  a  narrower  com- 
pass :  to  condense.    [A  lengthened  form 
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CONCENTRATION,  kon-sen-tra'shun,  n. 
act  of  concentrating:  condensation. 

CONCENTRATIVE,  konnsen'tra-tiv,  adij. 
tending  to  concentrate. 

CONCENTRE,  kon-sent'er,  v,i,  to  tend  to 
or  meet  in  a  common  centre,  —  v.t  to 
bring  or  direct  to  a  common  centre  or 
point  :—jpr.p.  concent'ring ;  pa.p,  con- 
centered or  concent'ered.  [Pr.  concentrer 
— ^L.  con,  with,  and  centrum,  theCSNTBE.] 

CONCENTRIC,  kon-sen'trik,  CONCEN- 
TRICAL,  kon-sen'trik-al,  ocj;.  having  a 
common  centre. 

CONCEPT,  kon'sept,  n.  a  thing  conceived, 
a  notion. 

CONCEPTION,  kon-sep'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
conceiving:  the  thing  conceived:  the 
formation  in  the  mind  of  an  image  or 
idea:  a  notion. 

CONCEPTUAUSM,  kon-«ep'tQ-al-izm,  n. 
the  doctrine  in  philosophy  that  general 
properties  can  be  conceived  in  the  mind 
apart  from  any  concrete  embodiment. 

CONCERN,  kon-sern',  v.t.  to  relate  or  be- 
long  to :  to  affect  or  interest :  to  make 
mieasy. — n.  that  which  concerns  or  be- 
longs to  one :  interest :  regard  :  anxiety  : 
a  business  or  those  connected  with  it. — 
n.  CJonobrn'mbnt.  [Fr.  —  L.  concemo, 
from  con,  together,  and  cemo,  to  sift,  to 
seeJ 

OONOERNED,  kon-semd',  adj\  having  con- 
nection with:  interested:  anxious;  also 
confused  with  drink :  slightly  intoxicated. 
"  Not  that  I  know  his  Reverence  was  ever 
concerned  to  my  knowledge." — Swift  **  A 
little  as  you  see  concerned  with  liquor." 
— 5tr  H.  Taylor.^adv.  CONOERirBDLY.— 
71.  Concbrn'edness. 

CONCERNING,  kon-sern'ing,  prep,  regard- 
ing:  pertaining  to.     [Pr,p.  of  CoNOERN.l 

CONCERNMENT,  kon-sern'ment,  n.  that 
which  concern*  one. 

OONCETRT,  kon-sert',  v,t,  to  frame  or  de- 
vise together:  to  arrange,  adjust.  [Fr. 
concerter — con,  together,  certare,  to  con- 
tend, vie  with:  ace.  to  Skeat,  from  L. 
eonsertue,  joined  together.] 

CONCERT,  kon'sert,  n.  union  or  agreement 
in  any  undertaking :  harmony :  musical 
harmony  :  a  musical  entertainment.  [Fr.l 

CONCERTINA,  kon-ser-te'na,  n,  a  musical 
instrument,  on  the  principle  of  the  ac- 
cordion. 

CONCERTO,  kon-ser't5,  n.  a  piece  of  music 
for  a  concert,    [It.] 

CONCESSIBLE,  kon-ses'i-bl,  adfj,  capable 
of  being  conceded  or  granted.  ''  One  of 
the  most  oonoesetble  postulations  in  nat- 
ure."—»Sf«m€. 

CONCESSION,  kon-sesh'un,  n.  act  of  con- 
ceding :  the  thing  conceded  :  a  grant. 

CONCESSIVE,  kon-ses'iv,  ad(j.  unplying 
cfmceesion, 

0ONCE8SORY,  kon-ses'or-i,  adj,  yielding. 

CONCH,  kongk,  n.  a  marine  shell,  [L. 
concha— Qr,  kongch^;  Sans.  canA;^,  a 
shell ;  conn,  with  Cockle.] 

CONCHIFEROUS,  kong  -  kirer  -  us,  adJ,, 
having  a  shell.  [L.  conc^,  and  fero,  to 
bear.l 

CONCHOIDAL,  kong^koid'al,  ac^,,  shell- 
like,  applied  to  the  iracture  of  a  mineral. 
fGr.  kongche,  and  eidos,  form.] 

CONCHOLOGIST,  kong-kol'o-jist,  n.  one 
versed  in  cotichology, 

CONCHOLOOY,  kong-kol'o-ji,  n.  the 
science  of  shells  and  of  the  animals  in- 
habiting them.  [Qr.  kongchi,  and  logos, 
a  discoursej 

CONCILIATE,  kon-sil'i-at,  v,t,  to  gain  or 


win  over :  to  gain  the  love  or  good-will 
of  such  as  have  been  indifferent  or  hostile. 
[L.  concilio,  confusUiatus,  to  bring  together 
— concilium.    See  Council.] 

CONCILIATION,  kon-sU-i-ft'shun,  n.  act  of 
conciliating, — n.  Conciliator,  kon-sil'i- 
&-tor.  -—  aSj,  CONCILIATOEY,  kon-sUl-Br 
tor-i. 

CONCISE,  kon-sis',  adj,,  cut  short :  brief. — 
adv,  CoNciSE'LY.— n.  Concibb'nbss.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  conddo,  oondaus,  from  con,  and 
coBdo,  to  cut.] 

CONCISION,  kon-sizh'un,  n.  (B,)  circum- 
cision :  a  faction. 

CONCLAVE,  kon'kl&v,  n.  the  room  in 
which  cardinals  meet  to  elect  a  pope : 
the  body  of  cardinals  :  any  close  assem- 
bly. [It.  conclave,  from  con,  together, 
and  davis,  a  key.] 

CONCLUDE,  kon-kl56d',  v,t,  to  close :  to 
end. — v.t,  to  end  :  to  infer  :  to  form  a 
final  judgment.  [L.  condudo,  condusus 
— con,  together,  and  claudo,  to  shut.] 

CONCLUSION,  kon-kl66'zhun,  n.  act  of 
concluding :  the  end,  close,  or  last  part : 
inference  :  judgment.    [L.  condusio,] 

CONCLUSIVE,  kon-kl668'iv,  adj.  final: 
convincing. — adv,    Conoltjs'ivkly.  —  n. 

CONCLUS'IVENKSS. 

CONCOCT,  kon-kokt',  v.t,  (lit)  to  cook  or 
boil .  together :  to  digest :  to  prepare  or 
mature.  [L.  concoquo,  concoctus — con, 
together,  and  coquo,  to  cook,  to  boil.] 

CONCOCTION,  kon-kok'shun,  n.  act  of 
concocting:  rii>ening:  preparation. 

CONCOCTIVE,  kon-kokt'iv,  adj,  having 
the  power  of  digesting  or  ripening.  Mu- 
ton, 

CONCOMITANCE,  kon-kom'i-tans,  CON- 
COMITANCY,  kon-kom'i-tan-si,  n.  state 
of  being  concomitant. 

CONCOmTANT,  kon-kom'i-tant,  adj.,  ao 
companying  or  qoing  along  with :  con- 
joined with. — n.  he  or  that  which  accom- 
panies.— adv,  Conoom'itantly.  [L.  con, 
with,  and  comitans,  pr.p.  of  comitor,  to 
acconipany — comes,  a  companion.] 

CONCORD,  kong'kord  or  kon'-,  n.  state  of 
being  of  the  same  heart  or  mind  :  union  : 
harmony.  [Fr.  conoorde—lt.  concordia 
— concors,  of  the  same  heart,  from  con, 
together,  and  cor,  cordis,  the  heart.] 

CONCORDANCE,  kon-kord'ans,  n.  aarree- 
ment :  an  index  or  dictionary  of  the  lead- 
ing words  or  passages  of  the  Bible,  or  of 
axiy  author. 

CONCORDANT,  kon-kord'ant,  adj,  harmo- 
nious: united. — adv,  Conoord'antly. 
[L.  concordans,  pr.p.  of  concordo— con- 
cors, agreeing.] 

CONCORDAT,  kon-kord'at,  n.  an  agree- 
ment or  compact,  especially  between  a 
temporal  sovereign  and  the  pope.  [Fr. — 
It.  concordato — ^L.  concordo,  to  agree.] 

CONCOURSE,  kon^kOrs,  n.  an  assembly 
of  persons  runnvng  or  drawn  together, 
VFv. — ^L.  c(mcursus,\ 

CONCRESCENCE,  kon-kres'ens,  n.  a  grow- 
ing together, 

CONCRETE,  kong'kr§t,  or  kon'-,  adj, 
formed  into  one  mass :  the  opposite  of 
abstract,  and  denoting  a  particular 
thing.  —  n.  a  mass  formed  by  parts 
growing  or  sticking  together :  a  mixt- 
ure of  ume,  sand,  pebbles,  etc.,  used  in 
building.  —  adv,  Concrete'ly.  —  n.  Con- 
cretb'ness.  [L.  concretus — con,  together, 
cresco,  cretum,  to  grow.] 

CONCRETE,  kon-kret',  v,t.  to  unite  into  a 
solid  mass. 

CONCRETIANISM,  kon-krS'shan-izm,  n. 
the  belief  that  the  soul  was  generated 
at  the  same  time  as,  and  grows  along 
with,  the  body.  [L.  con,  together,  and 
cre«co,  cretum,  to  grow.] 

CONCRETION,  kon-kre'shun,  n.  a  mass 
concreted :    a  lump  or  growth  which 


forms  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as 
calculi,  etc. 

CONCRETIVE,  kon-kret'iv,  adfj.,  causing 
or  having  power  to  concrete. 

CONCUBINAGE,  kon-kQ'bin-aj,  n,  state  of 
living  together  as  man  and  wife  without 
being  married. 

CONCUBINE,  kong^-bln,  n.  a  woman 
who  cohabits  or  lives  with  a  man  with- 
out being  married.  [Fr. — ^L.  concuhina — 
con,  together,  cubo,  to  lie  down.] 

CONCUPISCENCE,  kon-ka'pis-ens,  n„  ex- 
cessive or  irregular  desire  for  unlawful 
pleasiu'e :  lust.  —  a4j.  CoNClfFlsOENT. 
[Fr.  —  L.  concupiscentia  —  concupisco  — 
con,  intensive,  cupio,  to  desire.] 

CONCUR,  kon-kur,  v.i,  to  run  together: 
to  meet  in  one  point :  to  act  together : 
to  agree :  to  assent  to  i—pr.p.  concurr'- 
ing;  pa,p,  concurred'.  [L.  concurro, 
from  con,  together,  and  curro,  cursum, 
to  run.]^ 

CONCURRENCE,  kon-kur'ens,  n,  union : 
joint  action :  assent. 

CONCURRENT,  kon-kur'ent,  adfj,  coming, 
acting,  or  existing  together :  united  r 
accompanying. — adv,  Concube'ently. 

CONCUSSICJN,  kon-kush'un,  n.  state  of 
being  shaken :  a  violent  shock  caused 
by  the  sudden  contact  of  two  bodies : 
any  undue  pressure  or  force  exerted 
upon  any  one.  [L.  concuseio — concutio 
— con,  intensive,  and  guatio,  to  shake.] 

CONCUSSIVE,  kon-kus*iv,  adj.  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  shdking  or  com- 
pelling. 

CONCUTIENT,  kon-ku'shi-ent,  adj,  coming 
suddenly  into  collision  :  meeting  togeth- 
er with  violence.  "  Meet  in  combat  like 
two  concutient  cannon-balls." — Thack- 
eray,   [See  Concussion.] 

CONDEMN,  kon-dem',  v,t,  to  pronounce 
guilty :  to  censure  or  blame  :  to  sentence 
to  punishment :  to  pronounce  unfit  for 
use.  [L.  condemno,  from  con,  intensive, 
and  damno,  to  damn.    See  D^mn.] 

CONDEMNABLE,  kon-dem'na-bl,  adj. 
blamable. 

CONDEMNATION,  kon-dem-na'shun,  n. 
state  of  being  condemned :  blame :  pun- 
ishment. 

CONDEMNATORY,  kon-dem'na-tor-i,  acfj., 
containing  or  implying  condemnation. 

CONDENSABLE,  kon-dens'a-bl,  aclj,  capa- 
ble of  being  compressed. 

CONDENSATION,  kon-den-sa'shun,  n.  act 
of  condensing. 

CONDENSE,  kon-dens',  v.t,  to  compress, 
or  reduce  bv  pressure  into  smaller  com- 
pass.— v,i,  to  grow  dense.  [L.  condenso 
—con,  intensive,  denso,  to  make  dense. 
See  Densb.] 

CONDENSE,  kon-dens',  ad^j,,  dense :  com- 
pact: close  in  texture.  Milton,  [See 
Condense.] 

CONDENSER,  kon-dens'er,  n.  an  apparatus 
for  reducing  vapors  to  a  liquid  lorm :  an 
appliance  for  collecting  or  condensing 
electricitv 

CONDEScSeND,  kon-de-send',  v.i,  to  de- 
scend willingly  from  a  superior  position  : 
to  act  kindly  to  inferiors :  to  aeign  :  to 
lower  one's  self.  [L.  con,  intensive,  and 
descendo,  to  descend.] 

CONDESCENDING,  kon-de-send'ing,  adj. 
yielding  to  inferiors  :  courteous  :  oblig- 
ing.— adv,  Condescend'inoly. 

COm)ESCENSION,  kon-de-sen'shun,  n. 
kindness  to  inferiors:  courtesy. 

CONDIGN,  kon-din',  adjj,  well  merited: 
adequate  (generally  said  of  punishment). 
— adv.  CONDION'LY.— 41.  Condion'nbss. 
[L.  condignus  —  con,  whoUy,  dignus, 
worthyj 

CONDIMENT,  kon'di-ment,  w.  that  which 
is  put  along  with  something  else  to  pre- 
serve or   pickle   it :   seasoning :   sauce. 
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[L.  eondkaenhi.m^-'isondio,  to  presare,  to 
pickle.] 

OimDITlON,  kon-diah'un,  n.  state  in  which 
things  exist :  a  particular  maimer  of  be- 
ing :  quality :  rank  :  temper :  a  term  of 
a  contract :  proposal :  arrangement. — 
v.i,  to  make  terms. — v,t,  to  agree  upon. 
FL.  wnditio — eondere,  to  put  together.] 

CONDITIONAL,  kon-dish'un-al,  adf.  de- 
pending on  stipulations  or  conditions: 
not  absolute.— €cd«.  Cond^tioiiaixt. 

CONDITIONED,  koo-dish'und,  cujfj.  having 
a  oertain  eondiHan^  state,  or  quality: 
sob jeot  to  limitations— the  oj^.  of  abich 
lute. 

CONDOLEV  kon-d()l%  v,i.  to  grieve  with 
another :  to  sympathize  in  sorrow.  [L. 
cofif  with,  and  doleo,  to  grieve.] 

CONDODEMENT,  kon-dSl'ment,  CONDOL- 
ENCE, kon-ddl'enB,  n.  expression  of  grief 
for  another's  sorrow. 

CONDONATION,  kon-don-a'shun,  n.,  for- 
gifoenesa.    [L.  eoTtdonatioA 

CONDONE,  kon-d6n',  v.t  to  forgive.  [L. 
ooot,  doTZO,  to  give.    See  Donahon.] 

CONDOR,  kon'ocHT,  n.  a  large  vulture  round 
among  tiie  Andes  of  S.  America.  [Sp. 
condor,  from  Peruvian  eunturJ] 

CQNDOTTIERE,  kon-dot'i-a'ra,  n.  pL  OON- 
DOTTIERI,  kon-dotl-a're,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  oertain  bands  of  Italian  mili- 
ta^  adventurers  who,  during  the  four- 

'  teenth  oentnrf ,  were  ready  to  serve  any 
party,  and  often  practiced  warfare  on 
their  own  account,  purely  for  the  sake 
of  plunder :  a  mercenary  soldier ;  alsoi  a 
brigand.    Hiallann.    [It.] 

CONDUCE,  kon-dCks',  v.i,  to  ledd  or  tend 
to  some  end :  to  contribute.  [L,  con,  to- 
gether, and  dueOf  duetuB,  to  leiEid.1 

CONDUCIBLE,  kon^itks'i-bl,  CONDUCIVE, 
kon-dOs'iv,  adj.,  leading  or  tending :  hav- 
ing power  to  promote. — advs,  Oonduc'- 

CBLT,  COKDUO'IVSLT. — 7».  COKDUO'lBLB- 
KBSS,  C01fDUC3'lVlB5E8& 

CONDUCT,  kon-dukt',  v.f.  to  lead  or  guide : 
to  direct :  to  manage :  to  behave :  {eleo- 
tridty)  to  carry  or  transmit.  [See  CoN- 
ducbJ 

CONDUCT,  kon'dttkt,  n.  act  or  method  of 
leading  or  managing :  guidance :  manage- 
ment :  behavior :  the  leading  of  an 
army :  also  a  tax  levied  by  Charles  L  of 
England  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
travelling  expenses  of  his  soldiers.  "  He 
who  takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  conduct 
and  his  four  nobles  of  Dan^gelt.'^— Jtft7^on. 
[Called  also  Cohduct-honby.    See  COAT.] 

CONDUCTIBLE,  kon-dukt'i-bl,  adf.  capable 
of  being  conducted  or  transmitteOi — n, 
CoNDUcnBiL'rrY. 

CONDUCTION,  kon-duVshun,  n.  act  or 
property  of  conducting  or  transmitting : 
transmission  by  a  conductor,  as  heat. 

CONDUCTIVE,  kon-dukt'iv,  acb\  having 
the  quality  or  power  of  conducting  or 
transmitting. 

CONDUCTIVITY,  kon-duk-tiv'i-ti,  n.  a 
power  that  bodies  have  of  transmitting 
neat  and  electricity. 

CONDUCTOR,  kon-dukfor,  n.  the  person 
or  thing  that  conducts  :  a  leader :  a  man- 
ager: that  which  has  the  property  of 
transmitting  electricity,  heat,  etc.— ^em. 

CONDUCr'SBBS. 

CONDUIT,  kon'dit  or  kun'-, «.  a  channel  or 
pipe  to  lead  or  convey  water,  etc.  [Fr. 
ccmduit — L.  oondttctus — eondttoo,^  to 
lead.] 

CONE,  k5n,  tu  a  solid  pointed  figure  with 
a  circular  base,  as  a  sugar-loaf :  friiit 
shaped  like  a  cone»  aa  that  of  the  pine, 
fir,  etc.  [Pr.  coTie— L.  co»«»— Or.  kOnoSf 
a  peak,  a  pee ;  from  a  root  Jea,  to  sharpen ; 
allied  to  E.  none,] 

CONET.    SeeComr. 

CONFAB,  kon-fab',  v.i.  to  confabulate :  to 


chat.  "  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  were  drearing, 
and  as  usual  confabbing,^^ — Miss  Bumey. 

CONFABULATE,  kon-fab'u-lat,  v.i.  to  talk 
familiarly  together:  to  chat.— 4*.  CoN- 
FABULa'tiok.  [L.  con,  together,  and  fa&- 
tUor,  fabtdatus,  to  talk— /a&ic2a,  the  tning 
spoken  about— /ari,  akin  to  Gr.  phaO,  and 
pliemif  to  speak.] 

CONFECT,  kon'fekt,  CONFECTION,  kon- 
fek'shun,  n.  fruit,  etc.,  prepared  with 
sij^gar :  a  sweetmeat :  a  comfit :  also  the 
art  of  confecting  or  compounding  differ- 
ent substances  into  one  preparation ;  as, 
the  confection  of  sweetmeats.  [L.  oonfi^ 
do,  confectus,  to  make  up  together — con, 
together,  fado,  to  make.] 

CONFECTIONARY,  kon-fek'shon-orri.  n.  a 
room  in  which  confections  are  kept. 
**  The  keys  of  the  stores,  of  the  confeO' 
tionary,  of  the  wine  vaults.**— i?ie^r<i- 
son. 

CONFECTIONER,  kon-fek'shun-er,  (fi.) 
Confbo'tionaby,  n.  one  who  makes  or 
sells  confections. 

CONFI^CTIONERY,  kon-fek'shun-eivi,  n. 
sweetmeats  in  general :  a  place  for  mak- 
ingor  sellingsweetmeats. 

CONFEDERACY,  kon-fed'er-Srsi,  n.  a 
league  or  mutual  engagement:  persons 
or  states  united  by  a  liBague. 

CONFEDERATE,  kon-fed'er-fit,  ad(f., 
leagued  together:  allied.— n.  one  united 
in  a  league :  an  ally :  an  accomplice. — 
v.i.  and  v.t  to  league  together  or  join  in 
a  league.  [L.  oonfosderatnis,  pa.p.  of  con^ 
foBdero-^Hion,  together,  fosdMs^jvidxris,  a 
league.] 

CONFEDERATION,  kon-fed-er-a'shun,  n. 
a  league  :  alliance^  especially  of  princes, 
staj^es,  etc. 

CONFER,  kon-fer*,  v.U  to  give  or  bestow. 
— v.i.  to  talk  or  consult  together  >-'-pr.p, 
conferr'ing ;  pa,p»  conferred'.  jFr. — L. 
confero — <xm,  together,  and  jero,  to 
bring.] 

CONf^^ENCE,  kon'fei^ns,  n.  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  for  instruction  or  dis- 
cusaion. 

CONFESS,  kon-fesT,  v.t,  to  acknowledge 
fully,  especially  something  wrong:  to 
own  or  admit :  to  make  known,  as  sins 
to  a  priest :  to  hear  a  confession,  as  a 
priest. — v.i.  to  make  confession. — adv. 
tk>KFE8S'EDLY.  [Fr.  coTi^esser— L.  con- 
JiteorfConfessuS'^con,  sig.  completeness, 
and  fateor—fari,  to  speak,  akm  to  Gr. 
phemi,  to  speak.] 

CONFESSION,  kon-fesh'un,  n.  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  crime  or  fault :  avowal :  a 
statement  of  one's  religious  belief:  ac- 
knowledgment of  Bin  to  a  priest. 

CONFESSIONAL,  kon-fesh^n-al,  n.  the 
seat  or  inclosed  recess  where  a  priest 
hears  confessions^ 

CONFESSOR,  kon-fefil'or,  n.  one  who  pro- 
fesses the  Christian  faith :  in  the  R.  C. 
Church,  a  priest  who  hears  confessions 
and  grants  absolution. 

CONFIDANT,  kon'fl-dant  or  kon-fl-dant', 
n.  one  confided  in  or  intrusted  with  se- 
crets :  a  bosom-friend.  — fern.  Cok'fi- 
PAKTE.    [O.  Fr.,  Fr.  confident  A 

CONFIDE,  kon-fid',  v.L  to  trust  whoUy  or 
have  faith  in:  to  rely.— v. f.  to  intrust, 
or  commit  to  the  charge  of.  [L.  confido 
— 6071,  sig.  completeness,  and  fido^  to 
trustj 

CONFIDENCE,  kon'fl^ens,  w.  firm  trust  or 
belief  :  self-reliance :  firmness  i  boldness. 

CONFIDENT,  kon'fl-dent,  adj.  trusting 
firmly:    having    full   belief:    positive: 

boHih^-adv.  CON'FIDBNTIiY. 

CONFIDENTIAL,  kon-fi-den'shal,  adj. 
(given)  in  confidence:  admitted  to  con- 
fldence :  private. — adv.  CoNFiDEN'TiAUiT. 

GONFIGUkATION,  kon-fig-4)-ra'shnn,  n. 
external  figure  or  shape :  relative  posi- 


tion or  aspect,  as  of  planets.  [L.  eon* 
figuratio — con,  together,  and  ftguro,  to 
form.    See*  FiauBS.] 

CONFINABLE,  kon-finVbl,  a^\  that  may 
be  confined. 

CONFINE,  kon-fin',  v.t.  to  limit,  inclose, 
imprison.  [Fr.  oonfiner,  to  border  on,  to 
confine ;  also,  in  Milton,  to  have  the  same 
boundary  width :  to  border  on — ^L.  con- 
finis,  having  a  common  boundary,  bor- 
dering upon — coHf  with,  finis,  the  end  or 
boundary.] 

CONFINE,  kon'fin,  n,  border,  boundary,  or 
limit— generally  used  in  pluraL 

CONFINEMENT,  kon-fin'ment,  n.  state  of 
being  shut  up:  restraint  from  going 
abroad  by  sicKness,  and  eeg.  of  women 
in  childbirth :  seclusion. 

CONFIRM,  kon-ferm',  v.t.  to  strengthen: 
to  fix  or  establish :  to  ckssure ;  to  admit 
to  full  communion  in  the  EpiscopaJ 
CSiurch.*— ac{;.  Co2asiiuc'ABii&.  \Fr. — L. 
eonfirmO'Hxm,  intensive,  and  root  of 
Fnui.] 

CONFIRMATION,  kon-fer-m&'shun,  n.  a 
making  firm  or  sure  :  convincing  proof : 
the  right  by  which  persons  are  admitted 
to  full  communion  in  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

CONFIRMATIVE,  kon-ferm'a-tiv,  adj. 
tending  to  confirm. 

CONFIESiATORY,  kon^erm'srtor-i,  adj. 
giving  additional  strength  to. 

CONFISCATE,  kon-fis'kat  or  kon'-,  v.t  to 
appropriate  to  the  state,  as  a  penalty. 
[L.  coTi/S^oo— oon,  and  jZamM,  aba&et,  t£e 
public  treasury.] 

CONFISCATE,  kon-fislcat  or  kon'fls-kSit, 
adj.  forfeited  to  thepubHc  treasury.— ocf;. 

CONFIS'CABLEL— ^.  CONFIBCA'XIOli. 

CONFISCATOR,  kon'fis-kSrtor,  n.  one  who 
confiscates. 

CONFISCATORY,  kon-fisTca-tor-i,  adj.  con- 
signing to  confiscation. 

CONFLAGRANT,  kon-fl&'grant,  adj.,  hum 
ing  together.  (L.  con^  together,  and 
Flagbant.] 

CONFLAGRATE,  kon-flS.'grfit,  v.t.  to  bum 
up :  to  consume  with  fire.  •*  Confiagrat- 
ingF  the  poor  man  himself  into  aanes  and 
caput  morttitim.^'^arlyle. 

CONFLAGRATION,  kon-flargra'shun»  n.  a 
great  burning  or  fire.  [L.  confiagratio^ 
con,  intensive,  and  flagro,  to  burn*  See 
Flaqraitt.] 

CONFLICT,  kon-flikt',  v.i.  to  be  in  op- 
position :  to  fight :  to  contest.  [L.  con- 
jligo,  confiictus,  from  con,  together,  and 


fiigo,  to  oash.] 
CONFLir-  * 


[CT,  kon'flikt,  n.  violent  collision : 

a  struggle  or  contest*  agony. 
CONFLlJENCE,  kon'floo-ens,  n.  a  flawing 

together:  the  place  of  meeting,   aa  of 

rivers :  a  concourse. 
CONFLUENT,  kon'floo-ent,   ac(j.^  flawing 

together:  uniting.    [L.   confiuens,   pr.p. 

of  confiuo,  oonfiuoDus,  from  con,  together, 

&ndfiuo,  to  flow.] 
CONFLUX,   kon'fluks,  n.  a  flowing   to* 

gether. 
CONFORM,  kon-form',  v.t.  to  make  like  or 

of  the  same  form  with:  to  adapt. — t^.t. 

to  be  of  the  same  form :  to  comply  with  : 

to  obey.    [L.  confarmo^^aonf  with,  an<? 

formo^orma,  form.] 
CONFORM,    kon-form%  ac(j\  made  like  ic 

form :  assuming  the  same  shape :  simi* 

lar.  Milton.    [Late  L.  oon/ormts—L.  con, 

and  forma,  form.] 
CONFORMABLE,  kon-form'a-bl,  acb'.  cor- 
responding in  form:  suitable :  compliant. 

— adv,  Conporm'ably. 
CONFORMATION,  kon-f or-mA'shnn,  n.  thd 

manner  in  which  a  body  is  formed: 

shape  or  structure. 
CONFORMER,    kon-form'er,   CONFORM- 

IST»  kon-form'ist,  n.  one  who  canform&f 
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especialW  with  the  worship  of  the  Eo- 
taDliahea  Church  in  England. 

OONFORMITy,  kon-fornn-ti,  n.  likeness  : 
compliance  with :  consistency. 

CONFOUND,  kon-fowncK,  v.t  to  mingle  so 
£U3  to  make  the  parts  indistinguishable : 
to  throw  into  disorder :  to  perplex ;  to 
astonish.  [Fr.  eonfondre — ^L.  confundo, 
confu8U8-—conf  together,  and  fundo^  to 
pour.] 

CdNFRATEKNITr,  kon-frarter'ni-ti,  n. 
same  as  Fratebntty.  [L.  con,  inten- 
sive, and  FRA^ifiitNiTy.] 

CONFRONT,  kon-ft'unf,  vA.  to  stand /ron^ 
to  front:  to  face:  to  oppose:  to  compare. 
[Ft.  confronter  —  Low  L.  confrontare^ 
from  L.  con,  together,  and  Jrona^  the 
front.    See  f^NT.] 

CONFUCIAN,  kon-fa'f^yan,  ad/,  of  or  be- 
longing to  Confucius,  the  Chinese  phi- 
losopher. 

CONFUSE,  kon-fuz',  v.t  to  pour  or  mix 
together  so  that  things  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished :  to  throw  into  disorder :  to 
perplex.     [A  doublet  of  CONFOUND.] 

CONFUSEDIiT,  kon-fOz'ed-li,  adv.  in  a 
confused  manner. 

CONFUSION,  kon-fa'2hun,  n.  disorder: 
shame :  overthrow. 

CONFUTE,  kon-fQt',  v.t  to  prove  to  be 
false :  to  repress :  to  disprove.  -^  adi\ 
Confut'ablb.  —  w.  Oouxfuta'tiov.  [L. 
confutOf  to  cool  boiling  water  by  pour- 
ing in  cold — eon,  intensive,  and  fuUsj  a 
watei^vessel,  from  fundOf  to  pour.    See 

FUTILB.] 

OONGfi,  kon'jS  (formerly  written  Conqib), 
n.  leave  of  absence:  farewell:  parting 
cereroony.^4;.t.  to  take  leave :  to  bow  or 
courtesy.  [Fr.  fProv.  cony'at),  from  L. 
commeatus,  a  gomg  back  and  forth,  leave 
of  absence— com,  intensive,  and  meo,  to 
po.] 

'JONGEAXi,  kon-jel',  v.t.  to  cause  to  freeze: 
to  change  from  fluid  to  solid  by  cold:  to 
fix,  as  by  cold. — v.i.  to  pass  from  fluid  to 
solid  as  by  cold. — cu^.  Conobai/able. 
[L.  congelo,  from  con,  and  gelUf  frost.} 

c6nGBALMENT,  kon.jel'ment,  CON- 
GELATION, kon-jel-A'shun,  n.  act  or 
process  of  congealing, 

06nGENER,  kon'je-ner  or  kon-j6'ner,  n. 
a  person  or  thing  of  the  same  kind  or 
nature.  [L. — con,  with,  and  genus^  gerir 
eris,  Gr.  genos,  kind.1 

CONGENIAL,  kon-jeni-al,  ady.  of  the 
same  genius,  spirit,  or  tastes:  kindred, 
sympathetic:  suitable. — adv,  Congb'ni- 
ALLY. — ».  Conoenial'ity.  [L, — 6on,with, 
genialis,  genial.    See  Genial.] 

CONGENITAL,  kon-jen'i-tal,  ocO'.,  begotten 
or  bom  with,  said  of  diseases  or  deformi- 
ties dating*  from  birth.  [L.  congenitv^, 
from  con,  together,  gigno,  genitus^  to 
befl:etj[ 

CONGEK,  kong'ger,  n.  a  large  sea-eeL 
rii.;  Qr.gonggros,] 

CONGERIES,  kon-je'ri-6z,  n.  a  ooUection 
of  particles  or  small  bodies  In  one  mass. 
rL.--OQn,  together,  gero,  gestus,  to  bring.] 

CONGESTED^  kon-jest'ed,  adj.  affected 
with  an  unnatural  accumulation  of 
blood. 

CONGESTION,  kon-jest'yun,  n.  an  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  any  part  of  the  body : 
fullness.    [L.  congestion] 

OONGESTTvE,  kon-jest'iv,  ac^.  indicating 
or  tending  to  congestion, 

CONGLOBATE,  kon-glOb'ftt,  adj.  formed 
together  into  a  globe  or  ball. — v.t.  to  form 
into  a  globe  or  ball.— ^.  Oongloba'tion. 
[L  con,  together,  and  globo,  gkhatits — 
glolm9,  a  ball,  globe.    See  Globbl] 

CONGLOBULA'rai,  kon-glob'Q-lat,  v.u  to 
gatiier  into  a  gldmte  or  sm  all  globe.  [L« 
con,  fBoA^MMuSf  dim  of  gio2n».] 

OOnOLOlffiRATB^    kon-glom'er-it,    adj. 


gathered  into  a  dew  or  mass. — v.t.  to 
gather  into  a  ball. — n.  a  rock  composed 
of  pebbles  cemented  together.  [L.  coti- 
glomeratus,  pa.  p.  of  conglomero  —  con, 
toj^ether,  and  glomus,  gkjmeris,  a  olew, 
akin  to  globus.] 

CONGLOMERATION,  kon-glom-er^'shun, 
n.  state  of  being  conglomerated. 

OONGLUTINANT,  kon-glOo'tin-ant,  ac&*. 
serving  to  glue  or  unite :  healing. 

CONGLUTINATE,  kon-gl65'tin-at,  v.t  to 
glue  together :  to  heal  by  uniting. — v.i.  to 
unite  or  grow  together.  [L.  conghttino, 
conglutinatus — con,  together,  and  ghiten^ 
fiflue     See  GY'LTTE  1 

CONGLUTINATION,  kon-gl55-tin-&'shun, 
n.  a  joining  by  means  of  some  sticky  sub- 
stance :  healing. 

CONGLUTINATIVB,  kon-glTO'tin-fi^v, 
adi.  having  power  to  conghitinate. 

CONGOU,  kong'gOd,  n.  a  kmd  of  black  tea. 
[Chinese.] 

CONGRATTJLATE,  kon-grat'tk-lat,  v.t  to 
icish  muchjop  to  on  any  fortunate  event. 
[Lb  congratwor,  oongratvlatus — con,  in- 
tensive, and  grahdor^-^nratus,  pleasing.] 

CONGRATULATION,  kon-grat-Q-la'shun, 
n.  expression  of  svmpathy  or  Joy  on  ac- 
count of  good  fortune.— ac(;.  CoNGRAT'rr- 

LATO&T. 

CONGREDIENT,  kon-grg'di-ent,  n.  a  com- 
ponent part :  an  element  which,  along 
with  others,  forms  a  compound.    Sterne. 

CONGREGATE,  kong^gre-gat,  v.t  to  gather 
together :  to  assenmle. — v.i.  to  flock  to- 
gether. [L.  congreao'-con,  together,  and 
grex,  gregis,  a  nock.] 

CONGREGATION,  kong^e-gft'shun,  n.  an 
asBemblv 

CONGRBGATIONAL,kong-gre-^'ahun-al, 
adj.  pertaining  to  a  congregation, 

CONGREGATIONALISM;  kon^-gre-gft'- 
shun-al-izm,  n.  a  form  of  church  ^vem- 
ment  in  which  each  congregation  is  inde- 
pendent in  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs :  also  called  Independency. 

CONGREGATION  ALIST,  kong  -  gro  -  g&'- 
shun-al-lsty  n.  an  adherent  of  Congrega- 
tionalism. 

CONGRESS,  kong'gres,  n.  a  meeHTig  to- 
gether or  assembly,  as  of  ambassadors, 
etc.,  for  political  purposes :  the  federal 
legislature  of  the  United  States.— ad;. 
CONaHESS'lONAL.  [L.  con,  together,  and 
gradior,  gressus,  to  step,  to  go.] 

CONGRUENCE,  kong'grOONens,  CONQRU- 
ENCY,  kong%i*50^H3i,  n.^  agreement: 
suitableness. 

CONGRUENT,  kong^grS^-ent,  acb'.,  agree- 
ing: suitable.  [L.  oongruo,  to  run  or 
meet  together,  to  agree.] 

CONGRUlTY,  kong-gr66'i-ti,  n.  agreemen*. 
between  things :  consistency. 

CONGRUOUS,  kong'grdd-us,  adj.  suitable : 
fit :  consistent. — adv.  Cong'buottbly. — n. 

CONa'BXTCUBNSSS. 

CONIC,  kon'ik,  CONICAL,  kon'ik-al,  adj. 
having  the  form  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cone. — adv.  Cos'ioa'lly. 

CONICS,  kon'iks,  n.  the  part  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  the  cone  and  its  sections. 

CONIFEROUS,  kon-ifer-us,  adj.,  cone- 
bearing,  as  the  fir,  etc.  [Oonb,  and  L. 
fero,  to  carry.] 

CONIFORM,  konl-form,  adj.  in  the  form 
of  acon^ 

CONJECTURE,  kon-jekt'ar,  n.  an  opinion 
formed  on  slight  or  defective  evidence: 
an  opinion  without  proof :  a  guess :  an 
idea.— 04;.  Coiijeot'ural.  —  adv.  Con- 
jsgt'dballt.  [L.  conjieio,  conieetum,  to 
tiirow  together — con,  together,  jaeio,  to 
throw.] 

CONJECTURE,  kon-jekt'&r,  v.t  to  make 
conjectures  regarding:  to  infer  on  slight 
evidence :  to  guess. 

CONJOIN,  kon-join%  v.t  to  jom  togeUter. 


[Fr.  eonjoindre^lt.  con,  together,  and 

mngo,  junctus,  to  join.  See  JOIN.] 
CONJOINT,    kon-joint',    adj.    joined    to- 

gether :  united.— oifv.  CONJOlNT'l.y. 
CONJUGAL,  kon'joo-gal,  adj.  pertaining 

to  the  marriage-tie  or  to  marriage. — adv. 

CON'JTJOALLY.  — «.     CONJOGAL'ITY.       [L. 

conjugalis — eonjux,  one  united  to  an- 
other, a  husband  or  wife— con,  and  jugum, 
a  yoke.] 
CONJUGATE,  kon'joo-gftt,  v.t  {gram.)  to 
give  the  various  inflections  or  pcvrts  of  a 
verb. — n.  a  word  agreeing  in  derivation 
with  another  word.  [L.  eotffugo---eon, 
together,  sokd  jugum,  tnat  which  joins,  a 


yoke.] 
OONJUt 


GATION,  kon-joo-g&'shun,  n.  a 
joining  together:  the  inflection  of  the 
verb:  a  class  of  verbs  inflected  in  the 
same  manner. 

CONJUNCTION,  kon-junk'shun,  n.,  con- 
nection,  union :  (gram.)  a  word  that  con- 
nects sentences,  clauses,  and  words.  [L. 
conjunctJo^-con,  andjtiTioo.] 

CONJUNCTIVE,  kon-junk'tiv,  adj.  closely 
united :  serving  to  unite :  (grajn.)  intro- 
duced by  a  conjunction.— oat?.  Conjunct- 

CONJUCTURE,  kon-junk'ttir,  n.  combina- 
tion of  circunoflftancee :  important  occ&- 
sion,  crisis. 

CONJURATION,  kon-joo-rft'shun,  n.  act 
of  summoning  by  a  sacred  name  or  sol- 
emnly: enchantment. 

CONJURE,  kon-jddr',  v.t.  to  call  on  or 
summon  by  a  sacred  name  or  in  a  solenm 
manner :  to  implore  earnestly. — n.  CoN- 
jub'eb.  [Orig.  v.i.  to  unite  under  oath, 
IV. — L.  con,  together,  and  juro,  to 
swear.] 

CONJURE,  kun' jer,  v.t.  to  compel  (a  spirit) 
by  incantations :  to  enchant :  to  raise 
up  or  frame  needlessly. — v.i.  to  practice 
magical  arts  i—pr.p,  conjuring  (Kun'jer- 
ing) ;  pOL.p.  conjiu^  (kun'jerd).  [Same 
word  as  the  preceding.] 

CONJURER,  kim'jer-er,  n.  one  who  prac- 
tices magio :  an  endianter. 

CONJUROR,  kon-jddr'or,  n.  one  bound  by 
oath  with  others. 

CONJURT,  kon'ju-ri,  n.  the  acts  or  art  of 
a  conjurer:  magic:  l^erdemain.    Mot- 


ley. 
ONNu 


CONNATE,  kon'at  or  kon-&t',  adj.,  bom 
vyith  one's  self.  [L.  con,  with,  and  nas- 
cor,  natus,  to  be  born.] 

CONNATURAL,  kon-a^u-ral,  acfj.  of  the 
same  nature  vyith  another. 

CONNECT,  kon-ekt',  v,t  to  tie  or  faxien 
together:  to  establish  a  relation  between. 
[L.  con,  together,  and  necto,  to  tie.] 

CONNECTEDLY,  kon^kt'ed-H,  adv.  in  a 
connected  manner. 

CONNECTION,  kon-ek'shun,  n.  act  of  otm- 
necting :  that  which  connects :  a  body  or 
society  held  together  by  a  bond :  ooner- 
ence  :  intercourse. 

CONNECTIVE,  kon-ekt'iv,  adj.  binding 
together.— n.  a  word  that  connects  sen- 
tences or  words. — adv,  Connbct'i v kly. 

CONNEXION,  kon-ek'shun,  n.  same  as 
Connection 

CONNIVANCE,  kon-Iv'ans,  n.  voluntary 
oversight  of  a  fault. 

CONNIVE,  kon-iv',  v.i.  to  wink  at  a  fault  i 
to  fail  by  intention  to  see  a  fault.  [Fr, — 
L.  conntveo,  to  wink.] 

CONNOISSEUR,  kon-is-sar',  n.  one  who 

Jffnoufs  well  about  a  subject :   a  critical 

judge.     FFr.,  from  connoitre — L.  cog- 

nosoot  to  know— CO,  intensive,  and  noeeo, 

« old  form  gnosco,  to  acquire  knowledge.] 

CONNOISSEURSHIP,  kon-is^&r'ship,  n.  the 
skill  of  a  connoisseur. 

CONNOTE,  kon-St',  v.t.  to  note  or  imply 
along  with  an  objeot  aoxnething  innar* 
eat  therein:   to  include.— n.  Connota'- 


CONNUBIAL 
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now. — ocj;.  Connot'ativb.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  Note.] 

CONNUBIAli,  kon-a'bi-al,  adj.  pertaining 
to  marriage  or  to  the  married  state :  nup- 
tial. [L.  con,  and  nvJbo,  to  marry.  See 
Nuptial.] 

CONOID,  kOn'oid,  n.  anything  like  a  cone 
in /orm.— ocys.CoN'oiD,  Conoid'al.  [Gr. 
lc6no8t  eidoSt  form.] 

CONQXIER,  kong^er,  v.t  to  gain  by  force : 
to  overcome  or  vanquish. — v.t.  to  be 
victor.  [Ft.  conquirir — ^L.  conquiro,  to 
seek  lifter  earnestly — con,  intensive,  and 
cniCBTQ  to  seek.1 

CONQUERABI^  kong'ker-a-bl,  acfj,  that 
may  be  conquered. 

CONQUEROR,  kong^er-or,  h.  one  who 
conquers. 

CONQUEST,  kong'kwest,  n.  the  act  of 
conquering :  that  which  is  conquered  or 
acquired  by  physical  or  moral  force.  ^O. 
Fr.  coTiqueste,  Fr.  conqu^te—Lu  conquiro, 
coTiguiaitumA 

CONSANGUINEOUS,  kon-sang-gwin'S-us, 
ad^j,  related  by  blood :  of  the  same  family 
or  descent.  [L.  oon^an^tneti^ — con,  with, 
and  sanguis f  blood.] 

CONSANGUINITY,  kon-sang-gwin'i-ti,  n. 
relationship  by  blood :  opposea  to  canity 
or  relationship  by  marriage. 

CONSCIENCE,  kon'shens,  n.  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  acts  and  feelings  as  right 
or  wrong :  sense  of  duty :  the  faculty  or 
principle  by  which  we  distinguish  right 
from  wrong.  [L.  consdentia,  from  co?i- 
sdOt  to  know  with  one's  self — con,  with, 
and  scio,  to  know.] 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  kon-shi-en'shus,  adj. 
regulated  by  a  regard  to  conscien4x: 
faithful:  just.— adv.  Conscibn'tiously. 

•— n.  CONSdEN'TIOnSNBSS. 

CONSCIONABLE,  kon'shun-arbl,  ac^i.  gov- 
erned or  regulated  by  conscience, — adv, 
Con'soionably. 

CONSCIOUS,  kon'shus,  acb'.  having  the 
feeling  or  knowledge :  aware. — adv.  Con'- 

8CIOT7BLY. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  kon'shus-nes,  n.  the 
knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its 
own  acts  and  feelings. 

CONSCRIPT,  kon'skript,  adfj.fVmttendown, 
enrolled,  registered. — n.  one  whose  name 
has  been  enrolled  and  who  is  liable  to 
serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor.  [L.  con- 
acribo,  conscriptum,  to  write  together  in 
a  list,  to  enlist.] 

CONSCRIPTION,  kon-skrip'shun,  n.  an 
enrolment  of  individuals  neld  liable  for 
naval  or    military   8ervice.^<zc{;.    Con- 

SOSIP'TIONAL. 

CONSECRATE,  kon'se-kr&t,  v.t  to  set 
apart  for  a  holy  use :  to  render  holy  or 
venerable. — n.  Con'seorater  or  Con'- 
sscRATOB.  [L.  consecro,  to  make  wholly 
sacred — can,  and  sacro,  to  set  apart  as 
sacred — acuser,  sacred.] 

CONSECRATION,  kon-se-kra'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  devoting  to  a  sacred  use. 

CONSECUTION,  kon-se-ktl'shun,  n.  a  train 
of  oonsequen>oes  or  deductions:  a  series 
of  things  that  follow  one  another. 

CONSEClJTIVE,  kon-sek'u-tiv,  adj.,  foU 
lowing  in  regular  order  :  succeeding. — 
adv,  CONSBC'unVBLY.— n.  CoNSBC'irnvB- 
NBSS.  [Fr.  consicuHf—lt.  con,  a,nd  sequor, 
secutus,  to  follow.] 

CONSENSUS,  kon-sen'sus,  n.  unanimity: 
aipreement 

O^SENT,  kon-sent',  v.i.  to  feel  or  think 
along  with  another:  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  :  to  agree :  to  give  assent :  to  yield. 
— n.  agreement :  accordance  with  the 
actions  or  opinions  of  another :  concur- 
rence. Hm  conaentio,  to  agree — con,  with, 
and  sentiOy  to  fee],  to  think.] 

CONSENTANEOUS,  kon-sen-t&'ne-us,  a^j,, 
agreeable  or  accordant  to:  consistent 


with.  —  adv.  Consenta'nbously.  —  ns. 
Consenta'neousness,  Consbntanb'ity. 

CONSENTIENT,  kon-sen'shi-ent,  adj., 
agreeing  in  mind  or  in  opinion. 

CONSEQUENCE,  kon'se-kwens,  n.  that 
which /oHou7«  or  comes  after  :  effect :  in- 
fluence: importance.  [li.  consequentia 
— con,  with,  and  sequor,  to  followT] 

CONSEQUENT,  kon'se-kwent,  ady.,  foOoW' 
ing  as  a  natural  effect  or  deduction. — n. 
that  which  follows  :  the  natural  effect  of 
a  cause.— CoNSBQUENT  Points,  in  mag- 
netism, intermediate  poles,  caused  when 
either  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  a  bar,  or  from  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  magnetizing  process,  a  re- 
versal of  the  direction  of  magnetization 
occurs  in  some  part  or  parts  of  the 
length,  whereby  the  magnet  will  have 
not  only  a  pole  at  each  end,  but  also  a 
pole  at  each  point  where  the  reversal 
occurs. — adv.  Con'sequently. 

CONSEQUENTIAL,  kon-se-kwen'shal,  n. 
an  inference:  a  deduction:  a  conclusion. 
'*  Observations  out  of  the  Lord  Claren- 
don's History,  and  some  consequential." 
— Roger  North. 

CONSEQUENTIAL,  kon-se-kwen'shal,  adj. 
foUowing  as  a  result :  pretending  to  im- 
portance: pompous.— itdv.  Conseqxxen'- 

TLAXjLY 

CONSErVaNT,  kon-serv'ant,  adj.  having 
the  _power  of  conserving. 

CONSERVATION,  kon-ser-va'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  conserving :  the  keeping  entire. 

CONSERVATISM,  kon-serv'a-tizm,  n.  the 
opinions  and  principles  of  a  Conserva- 
tive :  aversion  to  change. 

CONSERVATIVE,  kon-serVa-tiv,  adj., 
tending,  or  having  power  to  conserve. 
— n.  (politics)  one  who  desires  to  pre- 
serve the  institutions  of  his  country  until 
they  can  be  changed  with  certainty  for 
the  better  :  one  averse  to  change. 

CONSERVATOR,  kon'ser-va-tor  or  kon- 
ser-va'tor,  n.  one  who  preserves  from 
injury  or  violation. 

CONSERVATORY,  kon-serv'a-tor-i,  n.  a 
place  in  which  things  are  put  for  pres- 
ervation :  a  greenhouse  or  place  in  which 
exotic  plants  are  kept. 

CONSERVE,  kon-ser^r,  v.t.  to  keep  entire: 
to  retain :  to  preserve :  to  preserve  in 
sugar:  to  pickle. — n.  Consebv'eb.  [L. 
con,  together,  and  servo,  to  keep.] 

CONSERVE,  kon'serv,  n.  something  pre- 
served, as  fruits  in  sugar.— ac{/.  Consebv'- 

CONSIDER,  kon-sid'er,  v.t.  to  look  at 
closely  or  carefully :  to  think  or  delib- 
erate on :  to  take  into  account :  to  at- 
tend to:  to  reward. — v.t.  to  think  seri- 
ously or  carefully  :  to  deliberate.  [Fr. — 
L.  considero,  prob.  a  word  borrowed"  from 
augury,  meaning  to  mark  out  the  bound- 
aries of  a  templum  (see  Contemplate)  by 
the  stars — siaus,  sideris,  a  star.] 

CONSIDERABLE,  kon-sid'er-arbl,  a^j. 
worthv  of  being  considered :  important : 
more  than  a  little. — adv.  CoNsm  ebably. 

— n.  CONSm'ERABLENBSS. 

CONSIDERATE,  kon-sid'er-&t,  ad;, 
thoughtful :    serious  :    prudent.  —  adt?. 

CONSID'BRATELY.— n.    CONSID'EBATENBSS. 

CONSIDERATION,  kon-aid-er-a'shun,  n. 
deliberation :  importance :  motive  or 
reason :  compensation :  the  reason  or 
basis  of  a  compact. 

CONSIGN,  kon-sin',  v.t.  to  give  to  another 
formally  or  under  sign  or  seal :  to  trans- 
fer: to  intrust.— «.  CoNBiaM'ER.  [Fr. 
consigner — ^L.  conaigno — con,  with,  and 
signum,  a  sign  or  seal.    See  Sign.] 

CONSIGNEE,  kouHsi-ne',  n.  one  to  whom 
anything  is  consigned  or  intrusted.  [Fr. 
conatgre^  jpa.p.  or  consigner,  to  consign.! 

C0NSIGNMEX4T,  kon-«Sn'ment,  n.  act  of 


conaigning :  the  thing  consigned :  the 
writing  by  which  anything  is  made  over. 

CONSIST,  kon-sist',  v.i.  to  be  conmosed: 
to  co-exist,  i.e.  to  agree.  [Fr. — L.  con- 
sisto — con,  sig.  completeness,  and  sisto — 
sto,  to  stand  J 

CONSISTENCE,  kon-sist'ens,  CONSIST- 
ENCY, kon-sist'en-si,  n.  a  degree  of  dens- 
ity :  substance :  agreement. 

CONSISTENT,  kon-sist'ent,  adj.  fixed :  not 
fluid :  agreeing  together  :  uniform. — adv. 

CONSIffrENTLY. 

CONSISTORY,  kon-sist'or-i,  n.  an  assembly 
or  council :  a  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
court.— ««^'.  CoNSiSTO'BiAL.  [See  Con- 
sist.! 

CONSOCIATION,  kon-sQ-shi-&'shun,  n., 
companionship  with:  association:  alli- 
ance. [L.  consodatio—con,  with,  aociua, 
a  companion.] 

CONSOLABLE,  kon-sdl'a-bl,  adj,  that  may 
be  comforted. 

CONSOLATION,  kon-sol-&'shun,  n.,  so^zoe  ; 
alleviation  of  misery.  —  ajdj.  Consola- 
tory, kon-fiora-tor-i.    ' 

CONSOLE,  kon-s51',  v.t,  to  give  aolace  or 
comfort:  to  cheer  in  distress. — n.  Con- 
soler. [L.  con,  intensive,  and  aolor,  to 
comfort.    See  Solace.! 

CONSOLIDATE,  kon-sori-dat,  v.t.  to  maJce 
solid :  to  form  into  a  compact  mass :  to 
unite  into  one. — v.i.  to  grow  solid  or  firm : 
to  unite.  [L.  consoltdo,  consolidatus — 
con,  intensive,  and  solidus,  solid.] 

CONSOLIDATION,  kon-sol-i-da'shun,  n. 
act  of  Tnaking  or  of  becoming  solid. 

CONSOIS,  kon'solz,  n.pl.  (short  for  Con- 
solidated Annuities)  that  part  of  the 
British  national  debt  which  consists  of 
the  8  per  cent  annuities  consolidated 
into  one  fund. 

CONSONANCE,  kon'son-ans,  n.  a  state  of 
agreement :  agreement  or  unison  of 
sounds. 

CONSONANT,  kon'son-ant,  ac(j,  consist- 
ent :  suitable. — n.  an  articulation  which 
can  be  sounded  only  with  a  vowel :  a  let- 
ter representing  such  a  sound. — ac(/. 
Consonant'al.  —  adv.  Con'sonantly. 
[h.  oonsonans,  pr.p.  of  consono,  to  sound 
with,  to  harmonize — con,  with,  and  sono, 
to  sound.] 

CONSORT,  Kon'sort,  n.  one  that  shares  the 
same  lot  with  another :  a  partner :  a 
companion :  a  wife  or  husband  :  an  ac- 
companying ship.  [L.  consors,  from 
con,  with,  and  sors,  soirtis,  a  lot.] 

CONSORT,  kon-fiort^  v.i.  to  associate  or 
keep  company. 

CONSPICUOUS,  kon-«pik'il-us,  adj.,  clear- 
ly seen :  visible  to  the  eye  or  mind ; 
prominent.  —  adv.  Consektuously.  —  n. 
CoNSPKyuouSNESS.  [L.  conspicuus — con- 
spido — con,  intensive,  ana  specio,  to 
lookj^ 

CONSPIRACY,  kon-Bjjir'arsi,  n.  a  banding 
together  for  an  evil  purpose:  a  plot: 
concurrence 

CONSPIRATOR,  kon-spir'a-tor,  n.  a  plotter 
(alongwith  others). 

CONSPIRE,  kon-splr',  v.i.  to  plot  or  scheme 
together :  to  agree :  to  concur  to  one  end. 
[L.  conspiro — con,  together,  and  spiro,  to 
breatheT] 

CONSTABLE,  kun'sta-bl,  n.  formerly  a 
state-ofiicer  of  the  highest  rank :  a  peace- 
officer  :  a  policeman. — n.  Con'stableship. 
[O.  Fr.  conestable,  Fr.  connMable,  L.  comes 
atabuli,  count  of  the  atdbtdum,  stable.] 

CONSTABULARY,  kon-stab'Q-lar-i,  ady, 
pertaining  to  (xmstables  or  i)eace-officer8. 
— n.  the  body  of  constables. 

CONSTANCY,  kon'stan-si,  n.  fixedness,  un- 
changeableness. 

CONSTANT,  kon'stant,  adj.  fixed,  un- 
changeable :  continual :  faithful. — n.  thai 
which  remains  unchanged.    [L*  eonstana, 


CONSTANTLY 
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from  conHo,  to  stand  firm— con,  inten- 
8iye,  sto,  to  stand.! 

CONSTANTLY,  koi?stant-li,  adv.  firmly: 
continually. 

CONSTATE,  koil'stftt,  v,t  to  verify:  to 
prove:  to  establish.  (Recent  and  rare.) 
[Fr.  coTistater,  to  verify ;  L.  constare, 
constaium,  to  be  establisned  or  evident 
— con,  t<^ther,  and  stare,  to  stand.] 

CONSTELLATION,  kon-stel-Srshun,  n.  a 
group  of  stars :  an  assemblage  of  beauties 
or  excellencies  :  (astroL)  a^articular  dis- 
position of  the  planets.  [L.  oonsteJUUio 
— con,  toeether,  steUa,  a  star.] 

CONSTERNATION,  kon-ster-nfi'shun,  n. 
terror  which  throws  into  confusion :  as- 
tonishment :  horror.  [L.  constematio — 
corutemo,  constematus,  from  con,  si^. 
completeness,  and  stemo,  to  strew,  xo 
throw  down.] 

CONSTIPATE,  kon'stip^t,  v.t  to  press 
closely  toother :  to  stop  up :  to  make 
costive.  [L.  con,  together,  and  stipo, 
Uipatus,  to  pack.] 

CONSTIPATION,  kon-stip-&'shun,  n.  cos- 
ti  V6  ness 

CONSTITUENCY,  kon-stit'tt-en-si,  n.  the 
whole  body  of  voters  for  a  member  of 
Congress. 

CONSTITUENT,  kon-stit'tt-ent,  adj.,  eanr 
stUuting  or  forming  :  essential :  elemen- 
tal.— n.  an  essential  or  elemental  part : 
one  of  those  who  elect  a  representative, 
esD  in  OonfiTT^ss. 

CONSTITUTE,  kon'stit-Qt,  v.t.  to  set  up : 
to  establish :  to  form  or  compose  :  to  ap- 
point. [L.  constituo,  oonstttutus,  from 
con,  tog^ether,  and  statuo,  to  make  to 
stand,  to  place — sto,  to  stand.] 

CONSTITUTION,  kon-stit-fl'shun,  n.  the 
natural  condition  of  body  or  mind :  a 
system  of  laws  and  customs  :  the  estab- 
lished form  of  government :  in  U.  S.  the 
highest,  fundamental  law. 

CONSTITUTIONAL,  kon  -  stit  -  tt'shtm  -  ai, 
act/,  inherent  in  the  natural  frame  :  nat- 
ural: agreeable  to  the  constitution  or 
bnme  oi  government :  legal :  a  CONsn- 
TunoNAii  QovERNMENT  is  One  where  the 
ruler  is  subject  to  fixed  laws.  See  Abso- 
LUTB. — n.  a  walk  for  the  sake  of  one's 
health. — adv.  Constttu'tionally. 

CONSTITUTIONALIST,  kon-etit-a'shun- 
al-ist,  CONSTITUTIONIST,  kon-sti-ttt'- 
Bhun-ist,  n.  one  who  favors  a  oonstitur 
tional  government. 

CONSTITUTIVE,  kon'stit-dt-iv,  adfj.,  that 
constitutes  or  establishes :  having  power 
to  enact,  etc. 

CONSTRAIN,  kon-strftn',  v.t.  to  urge  with 
irresistible  power:  to  force. — a(y.  CON- 
STRAINABIJE,  kon-strftn'srbl.— odt?.  CON- 
OTRAINKDLT,  kon-stran'ed-li.  [O.  Fr. 
constraindre — L.  constringo,  constrietus 
—con,  together,  stringo,  to  press.  See 
Strain.] 

CONSTRAINT,  kon-str&nt',  n.  irresistible 
force  :  compulsion :  confinement. 

CONSTRICrr,  kon-etrikt',  v.t  to  bind  or 
press  together :  to  contract :  to  cramp. 
[L.  constringo,  constrietus.] 

CONSTRICTION,  kon-strik'shun,  n.  Skpress- 
ing  together. 

CONSTRICrOR,  kon-6trikt'or,n.  that  which 
drains  together :  a  sergent  which  crushes 
its  prey  in  its  folds. 

CONOTRINQB,  kon-strinj',  v.t.  to  draw  to- 
gether :  to  contract.    [L.  constringo.) 

CONSTRINGENT,  kon-strinj'ent,  adj.  hav- 
ing  the  quality  of  contracting. 

OONSTRUtrr,  kon-strukt',  v.t.  to  buHd  up  : 
to  compfle :  to  put  together  the  parts  of 
a  thing :  to  make :  to  compose.  [L. 
oonstruo,  construetus,  to  pile  together.] 

CONSraUCmON,  kon-struk'shun,  n.  any- 
thing pUed  togfether,  building :  manner 
of  f<»iniiig :  (gram»)  the  arrangement  of 


words   in   a   sentence :   interpretation : 

mean  ing. 

CONSTRUCTIVE,  kon-«trukt'iv,  adj.  not 
direct  or  expressed,  but  inferred. — adv. 

CONBmUCfrlVEIjY 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS,  kon-strukt'iv-nes, 
n.  the  faculty  of  constructing. 

CONSTRUE,  kon'str66,  v.^.  to  set  in  order: 
to  exhibit  the  order  or  arrangement  in 
another  language :  to  translate :  to  ex- 
plain. [L.  conwruo,  construetus,  to  pile 
togetherj 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  kon  -  sub  -  stan'shal, 
ady.  of  the  same  substance,  nature,  or  es- 
sence.—^. CoNBUBSTAiniAL'rrr.    [L.  con, 

with,  and  SXTBSTANTIAL.] 

CONSUBSTANTIALIST,  kon  -  sub  -  stan'- 
shal-ist,  n.  one  who  believes  in  consub- 
stantiation. 

C0NSU6STANTIATE,  kon-sub-stan'shi-at, 
v.t.  to  unite  in  one  common  substance  or 
nature. 

CONSUBSTANTLA.TION,  kon-sub-stan-shi- 
A'sbun,  n.  state  of  being  of  the  same  sub- 
stance :  (tfieol.)  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
the  actual,  substantial  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  CSirist  unth  the  bread 
and  wine  used  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  [See 

TRANSUBSTAKTIATIOy.] 

CONSUETUDE,  kon'swe-tad,  n.  custom.— 
a4f.  CON'SUETUDINABY,  also  n.  a  ritual  of 
customary  devotions.  [L.  consuetudo, 
custom.] 

CONSUL,  Kon'sul,  n.  amon^  the  Romans, 
one  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
state :  one  commissioned  to  reside  in  a 
foreign  country  as  an  agent  for,  or  repre- 
sentative of,  a  government.    [L.] 

CONSULAR,  koirstQ-ar,  aef;.  pertaining  to 
0,  consul. 

CONSUX.ATE,  kon'sOl^lt,  n.  the  office, 
residence,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  consul. 

CONSULSHIP,  kon'sul-ship,  n.  the  offljce, 
or  term  of  office,  of  a  corvBul. 

CONSULT,  kon-sult',  v.t.  to  ask  advice  of: 
to  apply  to  for  instruction :  to  decide  or 
act  in  favor  of. — v.i.  to  consider  in  com- 
pany: to  take  counsel.  [L.  consulto, 
mten.  of  consulo,  to  consult.] 

CONSULTATION,  kon-eult-a'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  consuttirifl :  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting. 

CONSUMABLE,  kon-st&mVbl,  adfj.  that 
can  be  consumed. 

CONSUME,  kon-sttm',  v.t  to  destroy  by 
wasting,  fire,  etc.:  to  devour:  to  waste 
or  spend :  to  exhaust. — v.i.  to  waste 
away. — n.  Gonsuu'er.  [L.  consumo,  to 
destroy  —  con,  sig.  completeness,  and 
sumo,  sumptus,  to  take.] 

CONSUMMATE,  kon-sum^&t  or  kon'-,  v.t 
to  raise  to  the  summit  or  highest  point : 
to  perfect  or  finish.  [L.  consummo,  to 
perfect — con,  with,  and  summus,  highest, 
Depf  6ct  I 

CONSUMMATE,  kon-sum'&t,  adj.  in  the 
highest  degree :  perfect. — adv.  Cotfsxnosf- 

ATELY. 

CONSUMMATION,  kon-«um-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  completing :  perfection  :  close. 

CONSUMPTION,  konnsum'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  using  up :  a  disease  in  the  lungs, 
which  gradually  uxistes  away  the  frame 
—Phthisis,    [gee  Consume.] 

CONSUMPTIVE,  kon-sum'tiv,  a<3(j.  having 
the  quality  of  wasting  away:  inclined  to 
the   disease   consumption.  —  adv.    CON- 

SUMP^TIVKLY. 

CONSUMPTIVENESS,  kon-sum'tiv-nes,  n. 
a  tenden^  to  consumption. 

CONTABE^CENCE,  kon-tab-es'sens,  n.  in 
bot  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  anthers 
of  certain  plants,  in  which  they  are 
shrivelled  up  or  become  brown  and 
tough,  and  contain  no  good  pollen,  thus 
resembline  the  anthers  of  the  most 
sterile  hybrids.    Darunn, 


CONTACT,  kon'takt,  n.  a  dose  touching : 
close  union :  meeting.  [L.  oontingo, 
contactum,  to  touch — con,  sig.  complete- 
ness, and  tango,  to  touch — root  tag^ 

CONTAGION,  kon-t&'jun,  n.  transmission 
of  a  disease  by  conUxet. 

CONTAGIOUS,  kon-tfi'jus,  adj.  that  may 
be  communicated  by  contact.— adv.  Cos- 
ta'oiously. — n.  Conta'oiousness. 

CONTAGIUM,  kon-ta'ji-um,  n.  in  med. 
that  which  carries  the  infectious  element 
in  diseases  from  one  person  to  another. 
'*  Supposing  the  contagium  of  every  com- 
mumcable  disease  to  consist  of  minute 
or^nized  particles  susceptible  of  under- 
going almost  unlimited  multiplication 
when  introduced  into  a  suitable  medium, 
etc."— Academy.    [See  Contagion.] 

CONTAIN,  kon-tan',  v.t  to  hold  together : 
to  comprise,  to  include :  to  restrain. — 
adj.  CoNTAiN'ABLB,that  may  be  contained, 
[It.  contenir — 1*.  contineo — con,  together, 
and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

CONTAMINATE,  kon-tam'i-n&t,  v.t.  to  de- 
file by  touching  or  mixing  with  :  to  pol- 
lute: to  corrupt:  to  infect.  [L.  con- 
tamino  —  contamen  •—  contagmen.      See 

OONTiS[INATION,  kon-tam-i-nfi'shun,  n. 
pollution. 

CONTEMN,  kon-tem',  v.t  to  despise:  to 
neglect. — n.  Contem'ner.  [L.  contemno, 
contemptus,  to  value  little — con,  inten- 
sive, and  temno,  to  slight.] 

OONTEMPLANT,  kon-tem'plant,a(^'.  given 
to  contemplation  :  meditative.  "  Con- 
templant  spirits." — Coleridge. 

CONTEMPLATE,  kon-tem'plat,  v.t.  to  con- 
sider or  look  at  attentively :  to  meditate 
on  or  study :  to  intend.  —  v.i.  to  think 
seriously:  to  meditate.  [L.  contemplor, 
contemplatus,  to  mark  out  carefully  a 
templum  or  place  for  auguries — con,  sig. 
completeness,  and  tem^um.  See  Con- 
sider and  TEBfPLE.] 

CONTEMPLATION,  kon-tem-pla'shun,  n. 
continued  study  of  a  particular  sub- 
lect 

NTEMPLATIVE,  kon-tem'pla-tiv,  adj. 
given  to  contemplation. — adv.  Contbic'- 

PLATTVELY. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS,  kon-tem-po-rft'ne- 
us,  ac^j.  living,  happening,  or  being  at  the 
same  time. — adv.  Contbmfoba'nbously. 
—m.  Contemfora'neoxtsness.  [L.  con,  to- 
gether, and  temporaneus — tempus,  time.] 

CONTEMPORARY,  kon-tem'po-rar-i,  adj. 
contemporaneous. — n.  one  who  lives  at 
the  same  time. 

CONTEMPT,  kon-tempt',  n.  scorn:  dis- 
grace :  (law)  disobeaience  of  the  rules 
of  a  court.    [See  Contekn.] 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  kon-tempt'i-bl,  adj.  des- 
picable.— adv.  Contbmpt'ibly. — n.  Oon- 
tbupt'iblbness. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  kon-tempfft-us,  adj., 
full  of  contempt :  haughty :  scornful. — 
adv.  CONTEMPT'UOUSLY.— n.  Contempt'- 
UOUSNE88. 

CONTEND,  kon-tend',  v.t.  to  strive:  to 
struggle  in  emulation  or  in  opposition : 
to  d&pute  or  debate.  [L.  coniendo,  con- 
tentum  —  con,  and  tendo,  to  stretch, 
strain.] 

CONTENT,  kon'tent  or  kon-tenf ,  n.  that 
which  is  contained :  the  capacity,  meas- 
urement, or  extent  of  anything: — pi. 
the  things  contained :  the  list  of  subjects 
treated  of  in  a  book.    [See  Contain.  J 

CONTENT,  kon-tenf,  adj.  having  the 
desires  limited  by  present  enjoyment: 
satisfied. — v.t  to  mdke  content :  to  satisfy 
the  mind  ;  to  make  quiet :  to  please. 

CONTENTED,  kon-tenVed,  acfj.,  content— 

adv.  CONTENT'EDIiY.-^IW.CONTENT'EDNESS, 

Content'ment. 
CONTENTION,  kon-ten'shun,  n.  a  violent 


c<i' 


CONTENTIOUS 


'8 


CONTBOVEKTIBLE 


straining  after  any  object :  strife :  debate. 
[See  Contend.] 

CONTENTIOUS,  konrten'shus,  adj.  quarrel- 
some.—  adv,  Contkn'tioublt. — n.  Con- 
ten'tioubnbss. 

CONTERMINAL,k!on-ter'min.al,  CONTER- 
MINOUS, kon-ter'min-us,  adj,  having  a 
eommon  termiMM  or  boundary.  [L*  con^ 
terminus,  neighboring  ~  con,  together, 
and  terminuSt  a  boundary.] 

CONTERMINANT,  kon-ter'mm.«nt,  adj. 
ooming  to  an  end  at  the  same  time :  oon- 
terminate.    Lamb, 

CONTEST,  kon-test',  v,t,  to  call  in  question 
or  make  the  subject  of  dispute  :  to  strive 
for.-— ac^*.  Contbst'ablb.  [L.  oontestor, 
to  call  to  witness — con,  and  testor,  to  be 
a  witness-^es^ts,  a  witness.] 

CONTEST,  kon'test,  n.  a  struggle  for  su- 
periority :  strife :  debate. 

CONTEXT,  kon'tekst,  n.  something  tooven 
together  or  connected :  the  parts  of  a 
discourse  or  treatise  which  precede  and 
follow  a  special  "paaaage.  [tu  contexo — 
eon,  together,  texo,  text  us,  to  weave.] 

CONTEIXTURE,  kon-tekst'ur,  n.  the  inter- 
weaving  of  parts  into  a  whole :  system. 

CONTICENT,  kon'ti-sent.  adj.  sUent : 
hushed :  quiet :  said  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons or  the  like.  "The  servants  have 
left  the  room,  the  guests  sit  conticent,^' — 
Thackeray.  [L.  oonticens,  conticentis, 
ppr.  of  oontieeo — con,  together,  and  taceo^ 
to  be  silent.] 

CONTIGUITY,  kon-tig-a'i-ti,  n.  the  state 
of  being  in  close  contact. 

CONTIGUOUS,  kon-tig'a-us.ocl;.,  touching: 
adjoining :  near.~<iai;.  Contio'uouhly. — 
n.  Contig'uousnbsb.  [L.  contiguus,  from 
canting,  contigif  to  touch  on  all  sides — 
oon,  signifying  completeness,  tango,  to 
touch.] 

CONTINENCE,  kon'ti-nens,  CONTINEN- 
CY,  kon'ti-nen-«i,  n.  the  restraint  im- 
posed by  a  person  upon  his  desires  and 
passions :  chastity.  [See  Contdient,  a£(;.] 

CONTINENT,  kon'ti-nent,  n.  a  large  extent 
of  land  not  broken  up  by  seas  :  the  main- 
land of  Europe:  one  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. — 
acfj-  Continent'al.  FL.  coniinens  —  oo?i- 
tinuus,  holding  together,  uninterrupted.] 

CONTINENT,  kon'ti-nent,  adj.,  holding  in 
or  restraining  the  indulgence  of  pleasure, 
especiallv  of  secsual  enjoyment :  temper- 
ate :  virtuous.— adv.  CoN'TiNBNTiiY.  [L. 
oontinena,  moderate — eontineo — con,  to- 
gether, and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

CONTINGENCE,  kon-tin'jens,  CONTIN- 
GENCY, kon-tin'ien-si,  n.  the  quality  of 
being  oontingeni:  what  happens  by 
chance :  an  accident. 

CONTINGENT,  kon-tin'jent,  ady.  depend- 
ent on  something  ela!e :  liable  but  not 
certain  to  happen  :  accidental. — n.  an 
event  which  is  liable  but  not  certain  to 
occur :  a  share  or  proportion,  especially 
of  8oldiers.-adv.  Contin'obntly.  [L. 
contingo,  to  touch,  to  happen.] 

CONTINUAL,  kon-tin'a-al,  a4j>  without 
interruption  :  unceasing. — adv.  Comtin'- 
UAii/Y.    [See  CoNTmuB.] 

CONTINUANCE,  fcon-tin^a-ans,  n.  dura- 
tion :  uninterrupted  succession  :  stay. 

CONTINUATION,  kon-tin'a-4'shun.  n.  con- 
stant  succession :  extension. 

CONTINUAITVE,  kon-tin'a-a-tiv,  adj., 
oontinuing» . 

CONTINUATOR,  kon-tin'a-fi-tor,  n.  one 
who  continues  or  keeps  up  a  aeries  or 
succession. 

CONTINUE,  kon-tin'a,  v.t  to  draw  out  or 
prolong:  to  ejctend  or  increase  in  any 
way :  to  unite  without  break :  to  persist 
in*-*if.f .  to  remain  in  the  same  place  or 
state :  to  last  or  endure :  to  persevere. 
[Fr.  ixmiinHer-^h.  conHnuus,  joined,  con- 


nected, from  i)OHtineo-<on,  together, 
and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

CONTINUED,  kon-tin'ttd,  adj.  uninter- 
rupted :  unceasing :  extended.  —  adv. 
Contin'ukdly. 

CONTINUITY,  kon-tin-H'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
bein^  continuous :  uninterrupted  con- 
n  Action. 

CONTINUOUS,  kon-tin'a-us,  adj.,  joined 
together :  without  interruption.  —  adv. 
Contin'uoubly. 

CONTLINE,  kontUn,  n.  the  space  between 
the  strands  on  the  outside  of  a  rope. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

CONTO,  kon'to,  n.  a  Portuguese  money  of 
account  in  which  large  sums  are  calcu- 
lated ;  value  1,000,000  reis,  or  $1,100  gold 
standard. 

CONTORT,  kon-tort',  v.t.  to  twist  or  turn 
violently :  to  writhe.  [L.  oon,  intensive, 
and  torgueo,  tortus,  to  twist.] 

CONTORTION,  kon-tor'shun,  n.  a  violent 
twisting. 

CONTOUR,  kon-tWr',  n.  the  outline :  the 
hne  which  bounds  the  figure  of  any  ob- 
ject. [Fr.  contour,  from  con,  and  tour, 
a  turning — L.  tomus,  Gr.  tonios,  a  turn- 
ing-lathe.] 

CONTRABAND,  kon'tra-band,  adj,, 
against  or  contrary  to  ban  or  law :  pro- 
hibited.— n.  illegal  trafB.c:  prohibition: 
prohibited  goods. — n.  Con'tbabandist,  a 
smuggler.  Tit.  contrabbando—h.  contra, 
against,  and  Low  L.  bandum,  a  prodla- 
mation.    See  Ban.] 

CONTRACT,  kon-trakt',  v.t.  to  draw  to- 
gether: to  lessen:  to  shorten:  to  acquire: 
to  incur:  to  bargain  for:  to  betroth. — 
v.i,  to  shrink :  to  become  less.  [L.  eon- 
traho,  contractus,  from  con,  tc^ether, 
and  traho,  to  draw.] 

CONTRACT,  kon'trakt,  n.  an  agreement 
on  fixed  terms  :  a  bond :  a  betrothment : 
the  writing  containing  an  agreement. 
rO.  Fr.  contract,  an  agreement— L.  eon- 
tractus,  a  compact.] 

CONTRACTED,  kon-trakt'ed,  adj.,  drawn 
together :  narrow :  mean.— adv.  CoN- 
tract'bdly.— n.  CoirrBAcrr'EDNEss. 

CONTRACTIBLE,  kon-trakt'i-bl,  acfj.  capa- 
ble of  being  contracted.— n«.  CoNTaAon- 

BIL'ITT,  CONTRACr'lBLENBSS. 

CONTRACTILE,  kon-trakt'll,  a4j.  tending 
or  having  power  to  contract.— n.  Con- 

'ntAOTHi  TTV 

CONTRACTION,  kon-trak'shun,  n.  act  of 
eontracti'ng :  a  word  shortened  by  reject- 
ing  a  part  of  it. 

CONTRACTOR,  kon-trakt'or,  n.  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  bargain  or  agreement :  one 
who  engages  to  execute  work  or  furnish 
supplies  at  a  fixed  rate. 

CONTRA-DANCE,  kon'trsrdans  (corruptly 
CoxmTBT-DAKCS),  n.  a  dance  in  which  the 
partners  are  arranged  in  opposite  lines. 
[Fr.  oontre-danse ;  from  L.  contra, 
against,  opposite,  and  Dangb.] 

CONTRADICT,  kon-trardikt',  v.t.  to  «peaA? 

in  opposition  to :  to  oppose  by  words : 

to  assert  the  contrary :   to  deny.    [L. 

confradico,confradic^Ti9— confra,against, 

and  dieo,  to  speak.] 
OONTRADICnONj     kon-tra-dik'shun,    n. 

act  of  contradicting:  a  speaking  against : 

denial:  inconsistency. 

CONTRADICmVE,  kon-tra-dikt'iv,  CON- 
TRADICTORY, kon-trardikt'or-i,  adj. 
affirming  the  contrary :  opposite:  incon- 
sistent.—^dv.  CONTEADICrOMLY. 

CONTRADISTINCTION,  kon-tra-dis-tink'- 
shun,  n.,  distinction  by  contrast. 

OONTRADISTINCTIVB,  kon-trardis-tfaikt'- 
iv,  ac^j.t  distinguishing  by  opposite  quali- 
tiea. 

CONTRADISTINGUISH,  kon-trsHlis-tin^- 
gwish,  v.t.  to  distinginsh  or  mark  the 


difference  by  opposite  qualities.    [L.  con- 
tra, against,  opposite,  and  DiSTlNauiBH.] 

CONTRALTO,  kon-tral'to,  n.  {mttsic)  coun- 
ter-alto ;  same  as  alto  or  oounter-tenor. 
[See  Ai/TQ  and  Countbr.] 

CONTRARIETT,  kon-tra-ri'e-ti,  n.  opposi- 
tion: inconsistency. 

CONTRARIWISE,  kon'tra-ri-wiz,  adv.  on 
the  contrary  way  or  side :  on  the  other 
hand.    [Comtbart  and  Wayb.] 

CONTRARY,  kon'tra-ri,  ao^.,  opposite  :  in- 
consisteut :  contradictory.— n.  a  thing 
that  is  contrary  or  of  opposite  qualities. 
— n.  Con'tbarinbss.— adv.  CoyxRAEiLY. 
[L.  oontrarius — contra,  against.] 

CONTRAST,  kon-trast',  v.t. to  stand  against 
or  in  opposition  to. — v.t.  to  set  in  opposi- 
tion, in  order  to  show  superiority  or  give 
effect.  [Fr,  contraster—L,  contra,  oppo- 
site  to,  stare,  to  stand.] 

CONTRAST,  kon'trast,  n.,  opposition  or 
unlikeness  in  things  compared :  exhibi- 
tion of  differences. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  kon -tra-val-a'- 
shun,  n.  a /or^(/fca^ion  built  by  besiegers, 
which  is  thus  opposed  to  that  of  the 
besieged.  [L.  contra,  opposite  to,  and 
vallo,  vdlkLtus,  to  fortify  —  vdUum,  a 
wall.] 

CONTRAVENE,  kon-tra-v«n',  v.t.  to  come 
against :  to  oppose  :  to  hinder.  [L.  oon- 
tra,  against,  venio,  to  come.] 

CONTRAVENTION,  kon-tra-ven'shun,  n. 
act  ot  contravening  :  opi>OBition :  obstruc- 
tion. 

CONTREBUTARY,  kon-trib'a-taivi,  adj. 
paying  a  share. 

COOTRIBUTE,  kon-trib'at,  v.t.  to  give 
along  with  others :  to  give  for  a  common 
purpose :  to  pay  a  share. — v.i.  to  give  or 
Dear  a  part. — n.  Contbib'utor.  [L.  ooit, 
along  with,  tribuo,  tributus.  to  give.] 

CONTRIBUTION,  kon-trib-u'ahun,  n.  a 
collection :  a  levy. 

CONTRIBUTIVE,    koo  -  trib'Q  -  tiv,    CON-* 
TRIBUTORY,  kon-trib'u-tor-i,  adj.  giv- 
ing  a  share :  helping. 

CONTRITE,  kon'trit,  a4j.  broken-hearted 
for  sin  :  penitent. — adv.  Con't&itblt. 
[L.  oontrilus — oontero — oon,  sig.  com- 
pleteness, and  tero,  to  bruise.] 

CONTRITION,  kon-trish'un,  n.  deep  sor- 
row for  sin :  remorse. 

CONTRIVANCE,  kon-triv'ans,n.  act  of  con- 
triving :  the  thing  contrived  :  invention  : 
BiTtificG 

CONTRIVE,  kon-triv',  v.t  to  find  out  or 
plan :  to  invent.— n.  Contriv'sb.  [Fr. 
controuver — con,  and  trouver,  to  find. 
See  Trovbr.! 

CONTROL,  kon-trdl',  n.  (formerly  COMP- 
TROLL),  restraint:  authority:  com- 
mand.— v.t.  to  check :  to  restrain :  to 
govern :— or.p.  contrdll'ing ;  pa.p.  con- 
trolled'. [Fr.  oontrdle,  from  eontre^role^ 
a  duplicate  roister,  for  checking  tlie 
original.    See  Roll.] 

CONTROLLABLE,  kon-trdl'a-bl,  ac^j.  capa- 
ble of,  or  subject  to  control. 

CONTROLLifR.  COMPTROLLER,  kon- 
tr5rer,  n.  one  who  controls  or  checks  the 
aocounte  of  others  by  keeping  a  coim^- 
roll  or  register. — n.  UOZnnoLL'ERSHlP. 

CONTROLMENT,  kon-trOl'ment,  n.  act  or 
power  of  controlling:  state  of  being 
controlled:  controL 

CONTROVERSIAL,  kon-tro-ver'shal,  adj. 
relating  to  controversy.—adv.    Contro- 

VER'SLOiLT. 

CONTROVERSIALIST,  kon-tro-ver'sb  al- 
lot, n.  one  given  to  controversy. 

CONTROViuJSY,  kon'tro-vewn,  n.  a  dis- 
jputation,  discussion,  or  debate :  contest. 

CONTROVERT,  kon'tro-vert,  v.U  to  op- 
pose :  to  ars^e  against :  to  reCote.  [L 
contra,  against,  and  verto,  to  turn.! 

CONTROVERTIBLE,  kon-tro-vertl-blt  adj. 
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that  map  be  oontroverted. — etdo.   OON- 

TROVEBrXiBLY 

G  O  N  T  U  MAC  ioUS,  kon-tft.m&'ahus,  cufj, 
oppoeing  lawful  authority  with  con- 
tempt :  obstinate :  Btubbom. — adv.  CoK- 

TDMA'OIOCnSLT.--^.  GONTITMA'CIOUSNSaB. 

CONTUMACITY,  kon-tu-mas'i-ti,  n.  same 

as  CowTUMAcnr.    Carlyle, 
CONTUMACY,  kon'ta-ma-si,  n.  obstinate 

disobedience  or  resistance :  stubbornness. 

[Ifc  oontumaeia — contumaxy  eontvmaois, 

insolent,  from  con^  and  root  tem-  in  temno, 

to  despise,  or  ace.  to  Littr6  from  j^umeo, 

to  s^jvell  I 
CONTIJMELIOUS,     kon-ta-meli-us,    adj. 

haughtily  reproachful:  insolent. — ado, 

CONTOMB'UOUSLY.  —  fk     COMTUMB'LIOUS- 


CONTUMELY,  kon'ta^nel-i,  n.  rudeness : 
insolence ;  reproach.  [L.  oontufmeUa, 
which  is  from  the  same  source  as  ooti- 
tumaau.    See  GoirruHACT.] 

CONTUSE,  kon-tOis',  v,t  to  becU  exoeed- 
in^lv  or  hntUe  to  pieces :  to  crush.  [L. 
conmndo,  contumti—^on  and  iundo,  to 
beat,  to  bruise.] 

CONTUSION,  kon-tft'zhun,  n.  act  of  bruia' 
ing:  state  of  being  bruised :  a  bruise. 

CONTUSIVE,  kon-tti'mv,  a<^i.  apt  to  cause 
contusion:  bruising.  "Shiela  f rom  eon- 
tusive  rocks  her  tender  limbs.** — Ant^a^ 
obin, 

CONUNDRUM,  kon-un'drum,  n.  a  sort  of 
riddle  containing  some  odd  or  fanciful 
resemblance  between  things  quite  unlike. 
[Ety.  unknown.] 

CONVALESCE,  kon-val-es',  v.i.  to  regain 
health.  [L.  con,  and  voletoo— oNiIeo,  to  be 
strong.] 

CONVAJlESCENCE,  kon-val-es'ens,  n. 
gradual  recovery  of  health  and  strength. 

CONVALESCENT,  kon-val-es'ent,  ac{j, 
gradually  recovering  health.— fi.  one  re- 
covering  health. 

CONVECTION,  kon-veVshun,  n.  the  proc- 
ess of  transmission  of  heat  or  electricity 
through  hquidn  or  gases  by  means  of  cur- 
rents. [L.  convectio — con,  and  veho,  I 
carry;.! 

CONVENE,  kon*v§n',  v.t.  to  eome  together: 
to  assemble.— v.^.  to  call  together.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  convenio,  from  con,  together,  and 
venia,  to  come.] 

CONVENER,  kon^ven'er,  n.  one  who  eoiv- 
venes  a  meeting :  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee.^^   

CONVENIENCE,  kon-vSn'yens,  CONVEN- 
lENCY,  kon-v8n'yen-fii,  n.  suitableness : 
accommodation. 

CONVENIENT,  kon-v«n'jrent,  ocj/.  suit- 
able: handy:  commodious. — adv.  CON- 
▼BN'jEinXrT.  [L.  eonveniene,  eonvenientia, 
orie»pT/p,  of  oonvenio,  to  come  together.] 

CONVENT,  kon'vent,  n.  an  assoctaiion  of 
persons  secluded  from  the  world  and  de- 
voted to  a  religious  life :  the  house  in 
which  they  live,  a  monastery  or  nunnery. 
[L.  eonventue — eonvenio,  to  come  to- 
gether.] 

CONVENTICLE,  kon-vent'i-kl,  n.  applied  in 
contempt  to  a  meeting  for  worship  of 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church 
in  England.  [L.  oonventumJum,  a  secret 
meeting  of  monks,  dim.  of  oonventwtj] 

CONVENTION,  kon-ven'shun,  fk  an  as- 
sembly, esp.  of  representatives  for  some 
special  object :  temporary  treaty  :  an 
agreement.     [Fr. — L.    oonveniio.     See 

COKVKNE  1 

CONVENOTONAL,  kon-ven'shun-al,  adj, 
formed  by  convention  :  growing  out  of 
tacit  agreement  or  custom :  customary. 

— <ldt?.  CONVEN'TIOWALLy . 

CONVENTIONALISM,  kon^ven'shun-al- 
izm,  n.  that  which  is  established  bv  tacit 
agreement,  as  a  mode  of  speech,  etc. 

COS  VI5NT10NALITY,kon*ven-Bhun*all-ti, 


n.  state  of  being  canafentional :  that 
which  is  established  by  use  or  custom. 

CONVENTUAL,  kon-vent'Oral,  adlj.  belongs 
ing  to  a  eomwit/.— «.  a  monk  or  nun.  [L. 
conventuaHs,] 

CONVERGE,  kon-verj',  v.t.  to  tend  to  one 
point.  [L.  con,  together,  and  vergo,  to 
bend,  to  incline.]  

CONVERGENCE,  kon-verj'ens,  CONVER- 
OENCY,  kon-verj'ens-i,  n.  act  or  quality 
of  tending  to  one  point. 

CONVERGENT,  kon-verj'ent,  adj.  tendmg 
to  one  point. 

CONVERSABLE,  kon-ver^fr*bl,  adj.  dis- 
posed to  converse  :  sociable. — adv,  CON- 
vbbs'ably.    [See  Cqnvebsb.] 

CONVERSANT,  kon'vers-ant,  adj.  ac- 
quainted by  study  :  familiar :  (B.)  walk- 
ing  or  associating  with. 

CONVERSATION,  kon-veivsa'shun,  n.  in- 
tercourse :  talk :  familiar  discourse  :  (B.) 
behavior  or  deportment. — adj.  COKVER- 
sa'tioital. 

CONVERSATIONALIST,  kon-ver-s&'shun- 
al-ist,  n.  one  who  excels  in  oo»i;ersah'on. 

CONVERSAZIONE,  kon-ver-eat-se-^ne,  n. 
a  meeting  for  conversation,  particularly 
on  literary  subjects  :—pl.  Convkbsazio'ni 
(-ne.)    [It.] 

CONVERSE,  kon-vers',  v.i.  to  have  inter- 
course: to  talk  familiarly.  [Fr. — ^L.  eon- 
vereor,  to  live  with — con,  intensive,  and 
verso,  to  turn  much — verio,  to  turn.] 

CONVERSE,  kon'vers,  n.  familiar  inter- 
course :  conversation. 

CONVERSE,  kon'vers,  n.  a  proposition 
converted  or  turned  about-A'.«.  one  in 
which  the  subject  and  predicate  have 
changed  places.— cu^'.  reversed  in  order 
or  relation. — adv.  Con'vebsblt. 

CONVERSION,  kon-ver'shun,  n.  change 
from  one  thing,  state,  or  religion,  to  an- 
other :  change  from  a  wicked  to  a  holy 
life  :  appropnation  to  a  special  purpose  : 
(logic)  act  of  interchanging  the  terms  of 
a  proposition. 

CONVERT,  kon-vert',  v.t  to  turn  round: 
to  change  or  turn  from  one  thing,  con- 
dition, or  religion  to  another :  to  change 
from  a  bad  to  a  good  life  :  to  apply  to  a 
particular  purpose.  [L.  converto,  eon- 
wrwiy— con,  and  verto,  to  turn.] 

CONVERT,  ton' vert,  n.,  one  converted: 
one  who  has  become  religious,  or  who 
has  changed  his  religion. 

CONVERTIER,  kon-vert'er,  n.  an  iron  re- 
tort of  a  somewhat  globular  shape  with 
a  large  neck,  used  in  the  Bessemer  proc- 
ess of  steel-making,  molten  iron  being 
exposed  in  it  to  a  blast  of  air,  the  oxygen 
of  which  bums  out  the  carbon  and  some 
other  ingredients  of  the  iron ;  the  requis- 
ite amount  of  carbon  being  then  intro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  molten  spie- 
geleisttti  or  other  variety  of  iron  rich  in 
carbon,  and  the  result  being  a  varietv  of 
steel.  The  converter  is  supported  on 
trunnions,  so  that  it  may  swing  freely. 
It  has  a  lining  consisting  in  most  cases 
of  finely  ground  hard  sandstone  mixed 
with  fire-clay  powder,  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  water.     Also  written  Con- 

VlCK.'rOR 

CONVERTIBLE,  kon-vert'i-bl,  adJ.  that 
may  be  converted :  that  may  be  changed 
one  for  the  other. — adv.  Convbrt'iblt. — 

n.  CONVERTIBIL'nT. 

CONVEX,  kon'veks,  adj.  rising  into  a 
round  form  on  the  outside,  the  reverse  of 
ooneatx.— -adv.  Con'tkzlt.  [L.  conveacus 
— eonveho-'^on,  together,  and  veho,  to 
carry.] 

CONVEaED,  kon-veksf ,  a4j.  made  convex. 
—adv.  ConvkCedly. 

CONVEXITY,  kon-veks'i-ti,  n.  roundness 
of  form  on  the  outside. 

CONVEY,  kon*vft',  v.t.  (Ut.)  to  bring  or 


send  on  the  waff :  to  carry  :  to  transmit : 
to  impart.^aaj.  Convstabue,  kon-v&'a- 
bL— ».  Convby'bb.  [O.  Fr.  oonmsr— 
Low  L.  conviare,  to  conduct— L.  con, 
along  with,  and  vta,  a  way.] 
CONVEYANCE,  kon-vA'ans,  n.  the  instru- 
ment or  means  of  cowfeying:  {iaw)  the 
act  of  transferring  property :  the  writ- 
ing which  transfers  it. 

CONVEYANCER,  kon-v&'ans-cr,  n.  one 
whose  business  is  the  preparation  of  deeds 
for  the  transference  of  property. 

CONVEYANCING,  kon-vfi'ans-ing,  n.  the 

business  of  a  conveyancer. 
CONVICT,  kon-vikt'.  v.t.  toprove  guilty; 

to   pronounce   guilty,     [from   root   of 

Convince.] 
CONVICT,  Kon'vikt,  n.   one  convicted  or 

found  guilty  of  crime,  esp.  one  who  has 

been  condemned  to  penal  servitude. 

CONVICTION,  kon-vik'shun,  n.  act  of  con- 
vincing or  of  convicting :  strong  belief : 
a  proving  guilty. 

CONVINCE,  kon-vins',  v.t.  to  subdue  the 
mind  by  evidence :  to  satisfy  as  to  truth 
or  error  :  (B.)  to  convict :  to  refute. — 
a4f.  CoNViNC'iBLE. — adv.  Convinc'inoly. 
[L.  con,  sig.  completeness,  and  vinco, 
victiM,  to  conauer.] 

CONVIVE,  kon^vlv,  n.  a  boon  compsnion. 
Fraser's  Mag.  [Fr.  convive,  L.  conviva, 
a  guest,  a  table  companion.] 

CONVIVIAL,  kon-viv'i-al,  adi.  feasting  in 
company :  relating  to  a  feast :  social : 
jovial.  —  adv.  Conviv'ially.  —  n.  CoN- 
viviAL'rrT.  [L.  convivium,  a  living  to- 
gether, a  fesst — ocm,  together,  and  vivo, 
wlivej 

CONVOCATION,  kon-vo-k&'shun,  n.  act  of 
convoking:  an  assembly. 

CONVOKE,  kon-vok',  v.t.  to  call  together : 
to  assemble.  [L.  con,  together,  and 
voco,  vocatua,  to  call.] 

CONVOLUTE,  kon'vo-lQt,  CONVOLUTED, 
kon'vo-lut-ed,  adj.,  rolled  together,  or 
one  part  on  another.    [See  Convolve.] 

CONVOLUTION,  kon-vo-la'shun,  n.  a 
twisting:  a  fold. 

CONVOLVE,  kon-volv',  vA.  to  roU  to- 
gether, or  one  part  on  another.  [L.  eon, 
together,  and  volvo,  volutue,  to  roll.] 

CONVOLVULUS,  kon-vol'va-lus,  n.  a 
genus  of  twining  or  trailing  plants, 
called  also  bindweed. 

CONVOY,  kon-voy,  v.t.  to  accompany  tm 
the  way  for  protection.  [IV.  conv&yer, 
from  root  of  Convey.] 

CONVOY,  kon'voy,  n.  the  act  of  convoy- 
ing :  protection  :  that  which  convoys  or 
is  convoyed. 

OONVUME,  kon-vuls',  v.t.  to  agitate 
violently :  to  aifect  by  spasms.  VL.  con, 
intensive,  and  veUo,  vuwue,  to  pluck.  t<> 
puUJ 

CUNVULSIBLE,  kon-vuls'i-bl,  aSf.  capable 
of  being  convulsed :  subject  to  convul- 
sion .    Mhmerson. 

CONVULSION,  kon-vul'shun,  n.  a  violmt 
and  involuntary  contortion  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  commotion. 

C0NVUI5IVE,  kon-vuls'iv,  adj.  attended 
with  convulsions:  spasmodic— adv.  Con- 

VTJUS'IVELY.— 41.  CONVDlfl'rVENBSS. 

CONY,  CONEY,  kd'ni  or  kun'i,  n.  a  rabbit. 

rProb.  orig.  E. ;  cf.  Dut.  konijn,  Dan. 

kanin;  or,  through  O.  PV.  connil,  from 

L.  euniculue,  a  raubbit.] 
COO,  kOd,  v.t.  to  make  a  noise  as  a  dove : 

to  caress  fondly  i-^pr.p,  o6&ing ;  pa.p. 

c06ed'.    [From  the  sound.] 
COOK,  kook,  v.t.  to  prepare  food.— -n.  one 

whose  business  is  to  cook.      [A.S.  coc, 

a  cook  (Ger.  Jbocft),  borrowed  from  L. 

coquo,  to  cook.] 
COOKERY,  kooreiui,  n.  the  orf  or  practice 

of  cooking ;  also'  a  deUcaoy :  a  dainty* 
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-'Cooherien  were  provided  in  order  to 
tempt  his  palate." — Boger  North, 
COOL,  kdOl,  act/,  slightly  cold :  free  from 
excitement:  calm:  not  zealous  or  ar- 
dent :  indifferent :  impudent ;  also  used 
in  spet^ng  of  a  sum  or  money,  ^^enerally 
a  ku'ge  sum,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
amount.  (Colloq.)  "  I  would  pit  her  for 
a  cool  hundred." — Smollett.  "A  cool  four 
thousand  ...  I  never  discovered  from 
whom  Joe  derived  the  conventional 
temperature  of  the  four  thousand 
pounds,  but  it  appeared  to  make  the 
sum  of  money  more  to  him,  and  he  had 
a  manifest  refish  in  insisting  on  its  being 
cool,** — Dickens, — v,t,  to  make  cool :  to 
idlay  or  moderate,  as  heat,  excitement, 
passion,  etc. — ^To  OOOL  one's  ooffebs,  to 
aUay  the  thirst  or  parched  sensation 
caused  by  excessive  orinking  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  ''Something  to  cool  his 
coppers,** — T.Hughes,   (Slang.) — v.i.  to 

ow  cool. — n.  Cool. — ctdv,  Cool'ly. 

L.S.  col;    Qer,  h&hl;    see  Gold   and 

COOLER,  k06l'er,  n.  anything  that  cools, 
COOLIE,  k05ri,  n,  a  laborer:  m  Hindustan, 

a  porter  in  general:  an  Indian  or  Chinese 

laoorer  in  other  countries.     [Hind.  hCdi, 

a  laborer  1 
COOLNESS,  kOdl'nes,  n.  moderate   cold: 

indifference :  want  of  zeal. 
COOM,  k&om,  n,  matter  that  gathers  at 

the  naves  of  wheels :  soot  that  gathers 

at   the   mouth   of  an   oven :  coaldust. 

[Conn,  with  Gter.  kahm,  mould  gathered 

on  liquids.] 
COOMB,  kddm,  another  form  of  Comb— 4 

bushels. 
COOP,  kOOp,  n.  (lit,)  anything  hollow^  as  a 

cup — a  tub,  cask,  or  barrel:  a  box  or 

cage  for  fowls  or  small  animals. — v,t,  to 

confine  in  a  coop :  to  shut  up  or  confine. 

[A.S.  cypa^  a  basket ;  akin  to  Cup.] 

COOPER,  kdOp'er,  n.  one  who  makes  coops, 
tubs,  casks,  etc. 

COOPERAGE,  kMp'er-Aj,  n.  the  work,  or 
workshop  of  a  cooper :  the  sum  paid  for 
a  cooper^s  work. 

CO-OPERANT,  k6-op'er-ant,  adj,  working 
together. 

CO-OPERATE,  kO-oD'er-at,  v.i,  to  toork 
together, — n.  Co-ofebatob.  [L.  co,  to- 
gether, and  Ofebats.] 

CO-OPERATION,  k5-op-er-a  shun,  n  joint 
operation:  the  association  of  a  number 
of  persons  for  the  cheaper  purchasinK  of 
foods,  or  for  carrying  on  some  branch  of 
industry. ^<m{;.  Co-ofbbative. 

CO-ORDINATE,  k6-or'di-nat,  acb',  holding 

the  same  order  or  rank :  not  subordinate. 

—€uiv,  Co-ob'dinately.    [L.  oo,  together, 

equal,  and  Obdinate.] 
CO-ORDINATION,     k5-oivdi-na'shun,    n. 

state  of  being  co-ordinate. 
COOT,  k5Gt,  n,  a  short-tailed  water-fowl. 

[Dut.  koet ;  W.  cictiar — cwt,  a  short  tail. 

See  Cut.] 
COPAL,    ko'pal,  n.  a  resinous  substance 

used  in  varnishes.    [Sp. — ^Mexican  oopaUi, 

a  general  name  of  resins.] 
CO^RTNER,  k6-p&rt'ner,  n,  a,  joint  part- 

ner,-^ns,  Copabt'nebship,  Copabt'neby, 

[L.  00,  together,  and  Pabtneb.] 

COPE,  kOp,  n.  a  covering,  a  cap  or  hood : 
a  cloak  worn  by  a  priest :  anything 
spread  overhead :  a  coping. — v,t,  to  cover 
with  a  cope.    [From  root  of  Cap.] 

COPE,  kOp,  v.i,  to  vie  with,  especially  on 
equal  terms  or  successfully :  to  match, 
pjut.  koopen,  cog.  with  A.S.  ceapian,  to 
bargain.    See  CeoeapJ 

COP&jK,  kd'pek,  n.  a  Russian  copper  coin 
equal  to  f  of  a  cent. 

COPESTONE,  kOp'stOn.  OOPING-OTONE, 
kOp'ing-stOn,  n.  the  stone  which  copes 


or  tops  a  wall.    [COFB,  a  covering,  and 
Stomb.] 

COPIER,  kop'i-er,  COPYIST,  kop'i-ist,  n. 
one  who  copies:  an  imitator:  a  plagiarist. 

COPING,  kOp'ing,  n.  the  cappina  or  cover- 
ing course  of  masonry  of  a  wall. 

COPIOUS,  k6'pi-us,  cwj/.,  plentiful:  over- 
flowing: not  concise.— -oav.  Co'piously. 
— n.  Cx>'PiousNESS.  [O.  Fr.  cqpieuao—L, 
cqpiosus — copia,  plenty — co,  intensive, 
and  ops,  opts,  power,  property,  wealth. 
See  Opulent.] 

COPPER,  kop'er,  n.  a  metal  of  a  reddish 
color,  named  from  the  island  of  Cyprus : 
a  vessel  made  of  copper. — v,t,  to  cover 
with  copper.  [Low  L.  cuper — ^L.  cuprum,, 
a  contr.  of  cuprium  ces,  "  Cyprian  brass,'* 
because  the  Romans  obtained  copper  in 
Cvprus.] 

COPPERAS,  kop'er-as,  n.  sulphate  of  iron 
or  green  vitriol.  [Fr.  couperose  (It.  cop- 
parosa) — ^L.  cupri  rosa,  rose  of  copper.  J 

COPPERISH,  kop'er-ish,  COPPERY,  kop'- 
er-i,  CUPREOUS,  ka'pre-us,  adj,  contain- 
ing or  like  copper, 

COPPERPLATE,  kop'er-plat,  n.  a  ptote  of 
pohshed  copper,  on  which  something  has 
oeen  engraved :  an  impression  taken 
from  the  plate. 

COPPICE,  kop'is,  COPSE,  kops,  n.  a  wood 
of  small  growth  for  cutting,  [O.  Fr. 
cqpeiz,  wood  newly  cut — couper,  to  cut 
—Low  L.  copare,  to  cut.] 

COPRESENCE,  kd-prez'ens,  n.  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  present  ctlongp  with 
others:  associated  presence.  *'Tne  co- 
presence  of  other  laws." — Emerson, 

COPTIC,  kop'tik,  ocW.  pertaining  to  the 
Copts,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

COrULA,  kop'a-la,  n.  that  which  couples  or 
Joins  together :  a  bond  or  tie :  (logic)  the 
word  joining  the  subject  and  predicate. — 
Copula  (gram.)  is  omitted,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  modem  improved  text-books. 
[L.  CO,  together,  and  root  ap,  connected 
with  L.  aptu^,  fastened,  and  Gr.  haptd, 
to  join.] 

COPuLAk,  kop'a-ler,  (tcfj.  in  logic,  of  or  re- 
lating to  a  copula. 

COPULATE,  kop'u-lat,  v,t,  and  v.i.  to 
couple  oTJoin  together :  to  come  together 
sexuallv 

COPULATION,  kop-d-la'shun,  n,  act  of 
copulating, 

COPtJLATWE,  kop'Q-lat-iv,  ckW.,  uniHng. 
— n.  (gram,^  a  conjunction  tnat  unites 
ideas  as  well  as  words. 

COPT,  kop'i,  n,  one  of  a  number,  esp.  of 
books  :  an  imitation  from  an  original 
pattern  :  that  which  is  imitated  :  an 
original  work  :  manuscript  for  printing. 
— v.t.  to  write,  paint,  etc.,  after  an  origi- 
nal :  to  imitate :  to  transcribe  :—pa.p, 
cop'ied.  [Fr.  copie,  from  L.  copta,  plenty ; 
in  Low  L.  a  transcript,  because  by  such 
the  orinnal  was  mtdtiplied,] 

COPYHOLD,  kop'i-h5ld,  n,  (ihig,  law)  a 
species  of  eistate  or  right  of  holding  land, 
for  which  the  owner  can  only  show  the 
oopi^  of  the  rolls  originallv  made  by  the 
steward  of  the  lord's  court. 

COPYIST.    See  Copieb. 

COPYRIGHT,  kop'i-rit,  n.  the  exclusive 
right  at  an  author  or  his  heirs  to  publish 
for  a  tevra  of  years  copies  of  his  work, 
whether  a  book,  painting,  engraving, 
etc. 

COQUJ27i\  ko-ket',  v.i,  to  excite  admiration 
or  love,  from  vanity,  or  to  deceive. — v,t, 
to  trifle  with  in  love ; — pr,p,  coquett'ing ; 
pa,p.  coquett'ed.  [Fr.  <ioqueter— •coquet, 
dim.  of  coq,  a  cock.] 

COQUETRY,  ko-ket'ri  or  koH  et-ri,  n.  act 
of  coquetting:  attempt  to  attract  ad- 
miration, etc.,  in  order  to  deceive :  deceit 
in  love.    [Fr.  coquetterie.] 


COQUETTE,    ko-ket',  n.  a  vain,  trifling 

woman. 
COQUETTISH,  ko-ket'ish,  adfj,  practicing 

coquetry :  befitting  a  coquette. — adv.  Co- 

QUETT'ISHLT. — n.  COQUETT'lfiHNBSB. 

COR,  kor,  n,  a  Hebrew  measure,  the  same 
as  the  homer. 

CORACLE,  kor'a-kl,  n.  a  small  oval  row- 
boat  used  in  Wales,  meule  of  skins  or 
oilcloth  stretched  on  wicker-work.  [W. 
conogl  —  corujg,  anything  round;  Gael. 
curaich,  a  wicker-boat.] 

OO-RADICATE,  ko-rad'i-kat,  ady,  in  phUol, 
of  the  same  root  with.  Skeat,  [L.  prefix 
CO,  and  radix,  radicis,  a  root.] 

CORAL,  kor'al,  n.  a  hard  substance  of  vari- 
ous colors,  growing  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  composed  of  the  skeletons  of  zoo- 
phytes :  a  child's  toy  made  of  coral : 
also  the  unimpregnated  eggs  in  the  lob- 
ster, so  called  from  being  of  a  bright  red 
color.  [O.  Fr. — ^L.  cordUium^-QT,  kor- 
aUion.] 

CORALLIFEROUS,  kor-al-ifer-us,  adj., 
hearing  or  containing  cored,  [Cobal, 
and  L.  fero,  to  bear.] 

CORALIJNE,  kor'al-in,  adj.  of,  like,  or 
containing  coral, — n.  a  moss-like  coral : 
a  coral-like  substance. 

CORANACH,  kor'arnak,  n.  a  dirge  or  lam- 
entation for  the  dead,  formerly  common 
among  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Celts.  [Ir., 
a  **  dirge."] 

CORBAN,  korlian,  n.  (lit)  anything  de- 
voted to  God  :  a  vessel  to  receive  girts  of 
charity:  alms.  [Heb.  korhan,  an  offer- 
ing, sacrifice.] 

OOKBEL,  kor^l,  n,  (arch,)  an  ornament 
orig.  in  the  form  of  a  basket — any  orna- 
mented projection  supporting  a  superin- 
cumbent weight.  [Fr.  corbeule,  from  L. 
corbicula,  dim.  of  corhis,  a  basket.] 

CORD,  kord,  n.  (orig.)  a  chord :  a  small 
rope  or  thick  kind  of  string, — v.t.  to  bind 
with  a  cord.  [Fr.  corae — ^L.  c^wrda. 
See  Chobd.] 

CORDAGE,  kord'&j,  n.  a  quantity  of  cords 
or  ropes. 

CORDELIER,  kor-de-lSr",  n.  a  Franciscan 
friar,  so  named  from  the  knotted  cord 
worn  by  him  as  a  girdle.  [O.  JV.  cordel, 
dim.  of  corde,  a  rope.] 

CORDIAL,  kor'di-al,  ac^j\,  hearty:  with 
warmth  of  heart :  sincere :  affectionate  : 
reviving  the  hesiH  or  spirits. — n.*  any- 
thing which  revives  or  comforts  the 
heart :  a  medicine  or  drink  for  refresh- 
ing the  spirits. — adv,  Cob'diallt. — n. 
Cobdial'ity.  [Fr.— L.  cor,  cordis,  the 
heart.    See  Cobb.] 

CORDON,  kor'don,  n.  a  cord  or  ribbon  be- 
stowed as  a  badge  of  honor :  (fort.)  a 
row  of  jutting  stones :  a  line  of  military 
posts.     [Fr.] 

CORDOVAN,  kor'do-van,  CORDWAIN, 
kord'w&n,  n,  goatskin  leather,  orig. 
from  Cordova  in  Spain. 

CORDUROY,  kor'du-roy,  ».  thick  cotton 
stuff,  corded  or  ribbed.  [Perh.  i>.  corde 
du  rot,  king's  cord.] 

CORDWAINER,  koi-d'wftn-er,  n.  a  worker 
in  cordovan  or  cordwain :  a  shoemaker. 

CORE,  kdr,  n.  the  heart :  the  inner  part 
of  anything,  especially  of  fruit.  [O.  Fr. 
cor— L.  cor,  cordis,  the  heart.] 

CORELATIVE,  etc.    See  Cobbelattve. 

CORELESS,  kOr'les,  adj.  wanting  a  core  : 
without  pith  :  weak  :    debilitated. 

I  am  ^one  in  yean,  my  Li(«e,  am  v&ey  old, 
OordeM  and  Baple8s.~i9iV  a.  7b|ior. 

CORIACEOUS,  kdr-i-4'shus,  adj,,  leathery: 
of  or  like  leather.  [L.  oorium  —  Or. 
chorion,  skin,  leather. f 

CORIANDER,  kOr-i-an'der,  n.  an   annual 

giant,  the  seeds  of  which  when   fresh 
ave  a  &ugF-like  smeil,  used  as  a  medi- 
cine, spice,  etc.    [Fr.—L.  cortandrum— 
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6r.  koriannonj  koriont  from   koris^   a 

CORINTHIAN,  ko-rinth'i-an,  adj,  pertain- 
ing to  Corinth,  a  city  of  Greece :  per- 
tainiog'  to  an  ornate  order  of  Greek  ar- 
chitecture. 

CORK,  kork,  n.  the  oute/  bark  of  the 
cork-tree,  an  oak  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  etc.:  a  stopper  made  of  cork. — 
t;.(.  to  stop  with  a  cork :  to  stop  up. 
fSp.  corcha—Jj.  cortex,  bark,  rind.] 

cX5rmOPHYTE,  kor'mO-iSt,  n.  in  bot  a 
general  term  applied  to  all  vascular 
plants  and  to  the  nigher  cellular  plants 
m  which  roots  and  leaves  are  distinguish* 
able.  Called  also  Phtllofhytb.  Ency, 
Brit,  [Gr.  kormoSf  a  trunk,  and  phyton, 
a  plantn 

CORMORANT,  kor'mo-rant,  n.  a  genus  of 
web-footed  seabirds,  of  great  voracity :  a 
glutton.  [Fr,  cormoran  (J.t*  corvo  mar" 
tno),  from  L.  corvua  marinua,  the  sea- 
crow. — Brachet,] 

CORN,  korn,  n.  a  grain  or  kernel :  seeds 
that  grow  in  ears,  as  wheat,  rye,'  etc.: 
grain  of  all  kinds.  In  U.S.,  applied  to 
Indian  corn  or  maize,  only. — v.t,  to 
sprinkle  with  salt  in  grains. — n.  Corn'- 
FtELD,  a  field  in  which  corn  is  ^owin^. 
[A.S.  com ;  Goth,  kaum ;  akm  to  L. 
granufnJ] 

CORN,  korn,  n.  ijit.)  horn :  a  hard  homy 
excrescence  on  the  toe  or  foot.  [Fr. 
cont^  —  Low  L.  coma — ^L.  oomit,  horn, 
akin  to  E.  Horn.] 

CORNCRABIE.    Same  as  Crake. 

CORNEA,  kor'ne-a,  n.  the  transparent 
homy  membrane  which  forms  the  front 
nart  of  the  eye. 

CORNEL,  kor'nel,  n.  the  oomeZuzn-cherry 
or  dogwood-tree,  so  named  from  the 
homy  or  hard  nature  of  its  wood.  [O. 
Pr.  comille.  Low  L.  oomiola^  comolium 
— L.  comu,  a  horn.] 

CORNELIAN,  kor-neli-an,  n.  a  precious 
stone,  a  variety  of  chalcedony.  [Fr. 
eomaline — ^L.  comUf  a  horn,  the  stone 
being  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its 
color  to  the  reddish  tint  of  the  finger- 
nail.l 

CORNER,  kor'ner,  n.  a  ^lom-like  projec- 
tion :  the  point  where  two  lines  meet :  a 
secret  or  confined  place :  in  speculation, 
a  clique  or  party  formed  for  tne  purpose 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  a  particular  stock  or  other 
species  of  propertv,  and  thus  creating  a 
demand  for  it  at  high  prices.  [O.  Fr. 
comiere — L.  comuA 

CORNER,  kor'ner,  v,{,  to  place  at  a  disad- 
vantage :  to  checkmate :  also,  to  create 
a  scarcity  of,  as  of  a  particular  stock  or 
the  Uke,  after  having  obtained  command 
of  the  supply.     [See  above  noun.] 

CORNERED,  korherd,  adij.  having  cor- 
ivsrs* 

CORNERr^TONE,  kor'ner-st5n,  n.  the 
stone  which  unites  the  two  walls  of  a 
building  at  a  comer :  the  principal 
stone,  esp.  the  corner  of  the  foundation 
of  a  building :  hence  (fig*)  something  of 
veiy  great  importance,  as  that  upon 
whichother  things  rest. 

CORNET,  kor'net,  n.  (lit,)  a  little  horn:  a 
horn-fihaped  trumpet :  formerly  a  body 
of  cavalry  accompanied  by  a  cornet- 
player:  formerly,  the  lowest  rank  of 
commissioned  oflicers  in  the  British  cav- 
alry, corresponding  to  the  present  sub- 
lieutenant.—^. Cor'nbt-a-fis'ton,  a  kind 
of  comet  with  valves  and  pistons,  [Fr. 
cornet^  dim.  of  come,  a  horn,  trumpet. 
See  CoBN,  Qit,)  horn.] 

CORNETCY,  kornet-si,  n.  the  commission 
or  raiilc  of  a  comet, 

CORNICE,  kor'nis,  n.  the  highest  moulded 
projection   of  a  wall  or    column,  etc, 

F 


[Fr. — ^It. — ^Low  L.  coronix,  coronids — Gr. 
Kordnis,  a  curved  line,  a  flourish  ;  akin  to 
L.  corona.} 

CORNICULATE,  kor  -  nik'a  -  lat,  o^/., 
homed :  shaped  like  a  horn.  [L.  comtc- 
vJatus — comiculum,  dim.  of  comu,! 

CORNIFICATION,  kor'nif-i-kft'shun,  n.  the 
growth  or  formation  of  horn.  Southey, 
[L.  comu,  a  horn,  and  f ado,  to  make.] 

CORNIGEROUS,  kor-nij'er-us,  adj„  hear- 
ing horns,    [L.  comu,  and  gero,  to  bear.] 

CORN-LAWS,  kom-lawz,  n.  (in  England) 
laws  that  restricted  the  importation  of 
wheat,  etc.,  by  imposing  a  duty,  repealed 
in  1846. 

CORNOPEAN,  kor-nO'pe-an,  n.  a  musical 
wind-instrument  of  tne  horn  or  trumpet 
kind.    [From  L.  comu,  a  horn.] 

CORNUCOPIA,  kor-nQ-k6'pi-a,  n.  {lit)  the 
hom  of  plenty :  according  to  the  fable, 
the  hom  of  the  goat  that  suckled  Jupi- 
ter, placed  among  the  stars  as  an  em- 
blem of  plenty.  [L.  comu,  and  copia, 
olenty.] 

COROIlLiA,  ko-rol'a,  n.  the  inner  covering 
of  a  fiower  composed  of  one  or  more 
leaves  called  petals.  [L.  coroUa,  dim.  of 
corona,  a  crown.] 

COROLLARY,  korol-a-ri,  n.  an  inference 
or  deduction  from  recognized  facts.  [L. 
corollarium,  a  little  g^land,  a  gratmty 
— coroUa,! 

CORONAL,  kor'o-nal,  CORONARY,  kor'o- 
nar-i,  adlj.  pertaining  to  a  crotim,  or  to 
the  top  of  the  head. — Coronal,  n.  a 
crown  or  garland :  the  frontal  bone.  [L. 
corona,  a  crown.] 

CORONATION,  kor-O-na'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  crowning  a  sovereign.    [L.  coronaiio,] 

CORONER,  kor'o-ner,  n.  an  officer,  in 
most  States  elected,  whose  duty  is  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  accidental  or 
suspicious  deaths. 

CORONET,  kor'o-net,  n.  a  smcLtl  or  inferior 
crown  worn  by  the  nobility :  an  orna- 
mental head-dress.  —  adj,  CoR'ONETED, 
having  or  wearing  a  c(yr(met, 

CORONIS,  ko-ro'nis,  n.  the  curved  line  or 
flourish  at  the  end  of  a  book  or  chapter  ; 
hence,  the  end  generally.  (Rare.)  "  The 
coronis  of  this  matter  is  thus  :  some  bad 
ones  in  this  family  were  punish*d  strictly, 
all  rebuked,  not  all  amended." — Bp, 
Haxiket,  Also  in  Oreek  gram,  a  sign  of 
contraction  ( ' )  placed  over  a  syllable. 
[Gr.  kordnisA 

CORPORAL,  kor'po-ral,  n.  among  infan- 
try, a  non-commissioned  or  sub-officer 
next  in  rank  to  a  sergeant :  in  the  navy, 
an  officer  under  a  master-at-arms. — n, 
Cor'poraubhip.  [Fr.  caporal — ^It.  capo- 
rale —  capo,  the  head — L.  caput,  the 
head.] 

CORPORAL,  kor'po-ral,  ojdj.  belonging  or 
relating  to  the  body :  having  a  bcNoiy : 
not  spiritual. — n,  the  cloth  used  in  Catho- 
lic churches  for  covering  the  elements  of 
the  Eucharist. — adv,  Cor'foraixt.  [L. 
corporcdis — corpus,  corporis,  the  body.] 

CORPORATE,  kor'po-rat,  adj,  legally 
united  into  a  body  so  as  to  act  aiB  an  in- 
dividual :  belonging  to  a  corporation : 
uaited.—adv,   Cor'poratkly.— ^.    CoR'- 


FORATENBSS.     [L.  corporatus — corporo, 

to  shape  into  a  oody,  from  corpus,] 
CORPORATION,  kor-po-ra'shun,  n.  a  body 

or  society  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  one 

individual. 
CORPOREAL,  kor-pd're-al,  adj,  having  a 

body  or  substance :  material. — adv,  (x>Br 

po'really.— ^.  CoRFOREAL'mr.    [L.  cor- 

jaoreus,'] 
CORPS,  kOr,  n.  a  lar^  body  of  soldiers, 

consisting  of  two  divisions,  and  forming 

a  complete  army  by  itaeUi—pH,  COKPS, 

kOrs.    [Fr.,  from  L.  corpus,] 
CORPSE,  korps,  n.  the  dead  body  of  a  hu- 


man being.  [O.  Fr.  corps,  or  core,  the 
body — ^Lat.  corpus;  akin  to  A.S.  hrif. 
See  If  IDRIFP  1 

CORPULENCE,  korpa-lens,  CORPU- 
LENCY, kor'pa-len-si,  n.  fleshiness  of 
bo(^ :  excessive  fatness. 

CORPULENT,  kor'pQ-lent,  adj,  having  a 
large  body :  fleshy  or  fat.— adv.  CORTtJ- 
i£MTLY.  [Fr. — ^L.  corpulentus—corpuSf  a 
body.] 

CORPUBCLE,  kor'pus-l,  n.  a  minute  par- 
ticle :  a  physical  atom. — cdjs,  Corfus'- 
CULAR,  CJORPUS'CfULOUB.  Ptof,  TunddlL 
[L.  cctrpusculum,  a  little  body,  dim.  of 
comus  a  bodv  1 

CORRECT,  kor-ekt',  v,t  to  make  right :  to 
remove  faults :  to  punish :  to  counter- 
balance.— adj,  made  right  or  straight : 
free  from  faults :  true.  —  adv,  CJOR- 
KEcrr'LY. — n,  Correct'kess.  [L.  corrigo, 
correctus — cor,  intensive,  rego,  to  rule, 
set  pic^ht  1  * 

CORI^&nON,kor-ek'shun,  n.  amendment: 
Dunishment. 

CORRECTIONAL,  kor-ek'shun-al,  COR- 
RECTIVE, kor-ekt'iv,  adj,  tending,  or 
having  the  power,  to  correct.— CoRREcrr'- 
IVE,  n.  that  which  corrects, 

CORRECTOR,  kor-ekt'or,  n.  he  who,  or 
that  which,  corrects, 

CORRELATABLE,  ko-re-l&t'a-bl,  ach\  ca- 
pable of  being  correlated  :  assignable  to 
correlation. 

CORRELATE,  kor'e-lS.t,  v.i,  to  be  mutually 
related,  as  father  and  son  — n.  Correla- 
tion.    [Coined  from  L.  cor,  with,  and 

RbLiATB  I 

CORRELATIVE,  kor-el'a-tiv,  a^f,, mutually 
or  reciprocally  related,  —n,  person  or 
thing  correspjondingly  related  to  another 
person  or  thing. — adv,  Correl'ativelt. 
—n,,  Correl'attveness. 

CORRESPOND,  kor-e-spond',v.t.  to  answer, 
suit :  to  hold  intercourse,  especially  by 
sending  and  receiving  letters. — adv.  COR- 
resfond'inglt.  [Coined  from  L.  cor, 
with,  and  Respond.] 

CORRESPOND ENCE,  kor-e-spond'ens, 
CORRESPONDENCY,  kor-e-spond'en-si, 
n.  suitableness:  friendly  intercourse:  com- 
munication by  means  of  letters :  letters 
which  pass  between  correspondents. 

CORRESPONDENT,  kor-e-spond'ent,  adj, 
agreeinjB^  with  :  suitable. — n.  one  with 
whom  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  letters. 
— adv,  Correspond'ently. 

CORRIDOR,  kor'i-dor,  n.  a  passage-way  or 
open  gallery  running  along,  communi- 
cating with  separate  chambers.  [Fr. — 
It.  corridore,  a  runner,  a  running-  ft.  cor- 
rere,  to  run — ^L.  curro.] 

CORRIGENDA,  kor-i-jen'da,  n.pl.  things 
to  be  corrected 

CORRIGIBLE,  kor'i-ii-bl,  adj,  that  may  be 
corrected,  reformed,  or  punished. 

CORROBORANT,  kor-ob'o-rant,  CORROB- 
ORATIVE, kor-ob'o-rat-iv,  adj.  tending 
to  confirm. — n,  that  which  corroborates. 

CORROBORATE,  kor-ob'o-rat,  v,t.  to  con- 
firm :  to  make  more  certain.  \h,  cor,  in- 
tensive, and  roboro,  roboratus,  to  make 
strong.    See  Robust.] 

CORROBORATION,  kor-ob-o-rS'shun,  n. 
confirmation. 

CORRODE,  kor-C/",  v.t,  to  gnaw  or  eat 
away  by  degree.  :  to  rust,  [L.  cor,  in- 
tensive, rodo,  rosus,  to  gnaw.  J 

CORRODENT,  kor-5d'ent,  acfj,  having  the 
power  of  corroding, — n.  that  which  cor- 
rodes. 

CORROSION,  kor-(^'zhun,  n.  act  of  eating 
or  wasting  away. 

CORROSIVE,  kor-^'iv,  adj,  having  the 
quality  of  eating  away. — n.  that  which 
has  the  power  of  corroding. — adv,  COR- 

BOS^XVILT.-^.  CORBOS'IVENBSS.     [L.  COT' 

rosus.    See  Corbodb.] 
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CX>RBUGATE,  kor'oo-gat,  v,t,  to  wriiMe 
or  draw  into  folds. — n.  Corruga'tion. 
[L.  coTf  intensive,  rugo^  rugatus,  to 
wrinWe—rtiflra,  a  wrinkle.] 

CORRUPT,  kor-upf ,  v.t.  to  make  putrid  : 
to  defile  :  to  debase :  to  bribe. — vd,  to 
rot :  to  lose  purity. — (idy.  putrid  :  de- 
praved :  defiled :  not  genuine :  full  of 
errors. — adv.  Cobrupt'ly. — ns,  Corrupt'- 
NESS,  Corrupt'er.  [L.  cor^  intensive^ 
and  rumpo,  ruptus,  to  break.] 

CORRUPTIBLE,  kor-upf  i-bl,  adf.  liable  to 
be  corrupted. — adv.  Corruptibly. — ns. 
Corruptibil'ity,  Corrupt'ibleness. 

CORRUPTION,  kor-up'shun,  n.  rottenness: 
putrid  matter:  impurity:  bribery. 

CORRUPTIVE,  kor-upt'iv,  ady.  having  the 
qualityof  corrupting. 

CORSAIk,  kor'sar,  n.  a  pirate :  a  pirate's 
vessel.  [Fr.  corsaire,  one  who  makes 
Xhe  course  or  ranges — ^L.  cursus,  a  run- 
ning--ct*rro,  to  run.] 

CORSE,  kors,  n.  a  poetic  form  of  Corpse. 

CJORSELET,  CORSLET,  kors'let,  n.  a  piece 
of  armor  for  covering  the  body.  [Fr. 
-corselet,  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  cors — Jj.  corpus, 
the  body.] 

CORSET,  kor'set,  n.  an  article  of  women's 
dress  laced  round  the  body :  stays.  [Dim. 
of  O.  Fr.  cors — L.  corpus,  the  body.] 

CORTEGE,  kor'tazh,  n.  a  train  of  attend- 
ants, orig.  applied  only  to  the  court :  a 
procession.  jFr. — ^It.  corteggio  —  corte, 
court.    See  CioxJRT.] 

CORTES,  kor'tes,n.  the  parliament  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  [Sp.,  j9*.  of  corte,  a  court.] 

CORTEX,  kor'teks,  n.  the  bark  or  skin  of 
a  plant :  a  covering. — adj.  Cor'tical, 
pertaining  to  bark:  external.  [L.  cor- 
tex, corticis,  bark.    See  Cork.] 

CORTICATE,  kor'ti-kat,  CORTICATED, 
kor'ti-kat-ed,  acff.  furnished  with  bark; 
resembling  bark. 

CORUNDUM,  ko-run'dum,n.  a  crystallized 
mineral  of  extreme  hardness,  consisting 
of  pure  alumina,  used  for  polishing  gems. 
[Hma.  kuraiid.] 

CORUSCATE,  ko-rus'kat  or  kor'-,  v.u  to 
sparkle :  to  throw  oflP  flashes  of  light. — 
adj.  CoRtJB'CAirr,  flashing.  [L.  corusco, 
coruscatv3,  to  eibrate,  glitter — comscus.] 

CORUSCATION,  ko  -  rus  -  ka'shun,  n.  a 
glittering ;  sudden  flash  of  light. 

CORVETTE,  kor-vef ,  n.  a  small  ship  of 
war,  next  to  a  frigate.  [Fr. — Port,  cor- 
beta  —  L.  corblta,  a  slow  -  sailing  ship, 
from  corbis,  a  basket.^ 

CORVINE,  kor'vln,  ac^.  pertaining  to  the 
crow.    [L.  corvinus — corvus,  a  crow.] 

CORYPHEUS,  kor-i-fe'us,  n.  the  chief  or 
leader,  esp.  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in 
the  Attic  drama.  [L. — Or.  koryphaios — 
koryphS,  the  head.] 

COSE,  k6z,  n.  anything  snug,  comfort- 
able, or  cosey :  specifically,  a  snug  con- 
versation. Written  also  Coze.  "  They 
might  have  a  comfortable  coze." — Miss 
Austen, 

COSE,  k5z,  v.i.  to  be  snug,  comfortable, 
or  cosey.  "The  sailors  cose  round  the 
fire  with  wife  and  child." — Kingsley. 

COSECANT,  ko-seOrant,  COSINE,  ks'sln, 
COTANGENT,  k5-tan*gent,  ns.  (math) 
the  secant,  sine,  or  tangent  respectively 
of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle  of 
90° 

COSEISMAL,  ka-sis'mal,  n.  the  curve 
formed  by  the  points  at  which  the  wave- 
swell  of  an  earthquake  reaches  the  sur- 
face :  the  line  along  which  an  earth- 
quake is  simultaneously  felt.  Used  also 
adjectively,  as  a  cos^smal  line.  ''The 
coseismal  zone  of  maximimi  disturbance." 
— R.  Mallet.  [Prefix  co,  and  Gr.  seismos, 
an  earthquake.] 

COSMETIC,  koz-met'ik,  ad(j.  improving 
beauty,  especially  that  of  the  complex- 


ion.— n.  a  preparation  used  for  beautify- 
ing the  complexion.— odv.CoSMET'lCALLT. 
[Gr.  kosmMikos — kosmeo,  to  adorn — kos- 
m^s,  order,  ornament.] 

COSMIC,  koz'mik,  COSMICAL,  koz'mik-al, 
ac^j.  relating  to  the  world  or  to  the  uni- 
'/erse :  of  or  pertaining  to  cosmism ;  as, 
the  cosmic  philosophy  :  (a^tron.)  rising 
or  setting  with  the  sun.— <Kiv.  Cos'mic- 
ALLY.    [Gr.  kosmikos — kosmos.'] 

COSMISM,  koz'mizm,  n.  that  system  of 
philosophy  based  on  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution enunciated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  his  school :  a  phase  of  positivism. 

COSMOCRAT,  koz'mo-krat,  n.  ruler  of  the 

universe  or  of  the  worid  :  in  the  extract 

applied  to  the  devil.    [Gr.  kosmos,  the 

um verse,  and  krateo,  to  rule.] 
You  will  not  think,  forest  Oo9mocrtU/ 

That  I  spend  m^  time  in  fooling: ; 
Kany  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  in  the  fire, 

And  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling'. 

COSMOGONIST,  koz-mog'o-nist,  n.  one 
who  speculates  on  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

COSMOGONY,  koz-mog'o-ni,  n.  the  science 
of  the  formation  of  the  universe.  [Or. 
kosmogonia — kosmos,  and  gon,  root  of 
gignomai,  to  be  born.] 

COSMOGRAPHIC,  koz-mo-grafik,  COS- 
MOGRAPHICAL,  koz-mo-graf  ik-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to  cosmography. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  koz-moff'rarfl,  n.  Qit.)  a 
description  of  the  world :  the  science 
of  the  constitution  of  the  universe. — n. 
Cosmog'bapheb.  [Gt.  kosmographia — 
kosmos,  andgropAo,  to  write.] 

COSMOLOGIST,  koz-mol'o-jist,  n.  one 
versed  in  cosmology. 

COSMOLOGY,  koz-mol'o-ji,  n.  the  scienee 
of  the  universe :  a  treatise  on  the  struct- 
ure and  parts  of  the  system  of  creation. 
— o^/.  CosMOLOO'lCAL.  [Coined  from  Gr. 
kosmos,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

COSMOPOLITAN,  koz-mo-pofi-tan,  COS- 
MOPOLITE, koz-mop'o-lit,  n.  (lit.)  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world :  one  who  can  make  a 
home  everywhere :  one  free  from  local 
or  national  prejudices. — n.  Cosmopol'i- 
TANI8M.  [Gr.  kosmxmolitis — kosmos,  and 
polite,  a  citizen— ^Mwis,  a  city.] 

COSMORAMA,  koz-mo-r&'ma,  n.  a  view, 
or  a  series  of  views,  of  different  oar  to  of 
the  world.— adj.  Cosmoram'ic.  fGr.  kos- 
mos, and  horama,  a  spectacle — norad,  to 
see.J 

COSMOS,  koz'mos,  n.  the  world  as  an 
orderly  or  systematic  whole,  opposed  to 
chaos.    [Gr.J 

COSMOTHEISM,  koz-mo-thS'izm,  n.  same 
as  Pantheism.  [Gr.  kosmos,  the  universe, 
and  Theos,  Grod.j 

COSSACK,  kos'ak,  n.  one  of  a  warlike  tribe 
in  the  east  and  south  of  Russia.  [Russ. 
Kasake  (of  Tartar  origin),  a  light-armed 
soldier,  a  robber.] 

COST,  kost,  v.t.  to  bring  a  certain  price  : 
to  require  to  be  laid  out  or  suffered : — 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  cost. — n.  what  is  laid  out, 
or  suffered  to  obtain  anything— jpi.  ex- 
penses of  a  lawsuit.  [Fr.  coiiter,  O.  Pr. 
couster — ^L.  constare,  to  stand  at— con, 
and  stare,  to  stand.] 

COSTAL,  kosfal,  adj.  relating  to  the  ribs, 
or  to  the  side  of  the  body,  [L.  costa,  a 
rib.]_ 

COSTERMONGER,  kos'ter-mung-gerj  n.  a 
seller  of  costards  or  apples  and  other 
fruit :  an  itinerant  seller  of  fruit.  [CoS" 
tard,  a  variety  of  apple,  and  MoTTCffiK.] 

COSTIVE,  kos'tiv,  ac^f.  having  the  motion 
of  the  bowels  too  slow. — adv.  Cos'TmELY. 
[Fr.  constip^.    See  Constipate.] 

OOSTTVENESS,  kos'tiv-nes,  n.  slowness  in 
the  action  of  the  bowels. 

COSTLY,  kosf  ii.  adj.  of  great  cost :  high- 
priced  :  valuable.-^.  CosT'iJifESS. 


COSTUME,  kos-tQm',  n.  the  manner  of 
dressing     prevalent     at     a     particular 

Esriod  or  place  :  dress.    [Fr. — ^It. — ^Low 
.    costuma  —  L.  consuAudo,   custom. 

Doublet  of  CUBTOM.] 
COT,  kot,  n.  a  small  dwelling,  a  cottage : 

a  small  bed :  a  sleeping-plaoe  on  board 

ship:  an  inclosure  lor  she^  or  cattle. 

[A.S.  oote,  a  cot  or  den ;  a  doublet  of 

Coat.] 
COTE,  k5t,  n.  an  inclosure  for  sheep,  etc. 

PA.  varietv  of  CJoT  1 
OOTEMPORANEOUS,  kO-tem-po-rft'ne-us, 

COTEMPORARY,  kd-tem'po-rar-i.  Same 

as  CONTBMFORAKBOUS,  CONTBMPORARY. 

COTERIE,  k5'te-rd,  n.  a  number  of  persons 
who  meet  familiarly  for  social,  literary, 
or  other  purposes.  [Fr.;  orig.  a  number 
of  peasants  clubbed  together  to  obtain  a 
tenure  of  land  from  a  lord — ^Low  L.  cota, 
a  hut.    See  CoT.] 

COTILLON,  COTILLION,  ko-tUVun,  n.  a 
brisk  dance  by  eight  persons.  [Fr. — cotte, 
a  petticoat— Liow  L.  oo^a,  a  tunic    See 

COATJ^ 

COTQUEAN,  kot'kwen,  n.  a  man  who 
busies  himself  with  women's  affairs. 
[Cot,  a  small  house,  and  quean.^ 

COTTAGE,  kot'&j,  n.  a  eoC:  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  hut  or  hovel,  now  to  a  small 
neat  dwelling.  . 

COTTAGER,  kot'ftj-er,  n.  one  who  dwells 
in  a  cottage. 

COTTAR,  COTTER,  kot'er,    n.    same    as 

COTTAOER 

COTTON,  kot'n,  n.  a  soft  substance  like 
fine  wool,  got  from  the  pods  of  the  cot- 
ton-plant :  cloth  made  of  cotton.  [Fr. 
colon — ^Ar.  qutun.'\ 

OOTYLE,  kofi-lS,  COTYLA,  kofi-la,  w. 
in  anat.  the  cavity  of  a  bone  which  re- 
ceives tlie  end  of  another  in  articulation  : 
in  zool.  one  of  the  suctorial  cups  or  disks 
of  the  arms  of  a  cuttle-fish,  by  means  of 
which  it  attaches  itself  to  any  object,  on 
the  prhiciple  of  a  boy's  sucker.  [Gr. 
kotM,  a  hollow,  cavity.] 

COTYLEDON,  kot-i-lS'd(on,  n.  a  ciip-aftaped 
leaf  or  lobe  in  certain  plants,  fornung 
part  of  the  seed,  and  on  which  the  grow- 
ing germ  is  nourished.  [Gr.  kotgUdOn — 
kotylS,  a  cup.] 

COTYLEDONOUS,  kot-i-te'don-us  or  -led'- 
on-us,  adj.  pertaining  to  or  having  co^- 
ledons  or  seed-lobes. 

COTYLIGEROUS,  kot-i-lij'er-us,  adj.  fur- 
nished with  cotyles. 

COUCH,  kowch,  v.t,  to  lay  down  cm  a  bed, 
etc.  :  to  arrange  in  language,  to  express  : 
to  depress  or  remove  a  cataract  m  the 
eye- — v.i.  to  lie  down  for  the  purpose  of 
sleep,  concealment,  etc. :  to  bend  or  stoop 
in  reverence. — Couch  a  bpeab,  to  fix  it  ia 
its  rest  at  the  side  of  the  armor.  [Fr. 
coudker,  to  lay  or  lie  down,  O.  Fr.  colcher 
— L.  collocare,  to  place — col,  and  loeus,  a 
placej 

COUCH,  kowch,  n.  any  place  for  rest  or 
sleep :  a  bed. 

COUCHANT,  kowch'ant,  ad^.,  couching  or 
lying  down  with  the  head  raised.  [Fr., 
pr.p.  of  couc^er.] 

COUCHMATE,  kowch'mftt,  n.  one  who  lies 
in  the  same  couch  or  bed  with  another : 
a  bed-fellow  :  a  bed-mate :  hence  a  hus- 
band or  wife.    Browning. 

COUGAR,  kdO'gar,  n.  an  American  animal 
same  as  the  puma.     [Brazilian.] 

COUGH,  kof,  n.  an  effort  of  the  lungs  to 
throw  off  injurious  matter,  accompanied 
by  a  hare^  sound,  proceeding  from  the 
throat. — v.t.  to  make  this  effort. — v.t.  to 
expel  from  the  throat  or  lungs  by  a  cough. 
[From  a  Low  Ger.  root  found  in  Dut. 
Kugchen,  to  cough,  imitative  of  the 
sound.]  , 

COULD,  kood,  paiBt  tense  of  Cak,    [O.  E. 
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«oudfl^  oouf J^AJ9L  adhe  for  eunU^  wm 
able  ;  I  is  inserted  from  the  influenoe  of 
icould  and  should,] 

COULTER,    Bee  OOLIim. 

CXDUNCIL,  kown'sil,  n.  an  assembly  called 
together  lor  deliberation  or  advice.  [Fr. 
ooncUe — h.  concUiumn-<on,  together,  and 
root  o€tl,  to'oall.] 

COUNCILLOB,  kown'sil-or,  n.  a  member 
of  a  couneH. 

GOUNSEL*  kown'iBely  iu,  oonmdiatum:  de- 
liberation :  advice :  plan :  purpose :  one 
who  gi^^es  oounad«  a  banister  or  advo- 
cate,— «lI.  to  give  advioe:  to  warn:*- 
pr.p.  oouflfeeUing;  jKkjp.  coun'selled.  [iV. 
conseU — ^L.  conmium,  advice — conmere^ 
to  conault.l 

COUNSELLOR,  kown'sel-or,  n.  one  who 
oounaeig:  a  barnater.— ^  Coun'bsijlob- 


COUNT,  kownt,  n.  on  the  continent,  a  title 
of  nobility  equal  in  rank  to  an  English 
earl.*-/€7».  QoTjmfvSA,  the  wifeof  aooua^ 
or  earl.  [Fr.  comie,  from  L.  oomea, 
comitia,  a  compaoioo  (of  a  prince)  *<-<Km, 
with,  and  eo»  ifum,  to  go.] 

COUNT,  kownt,  v.t,  to  number,  sum  up : 
to  ascribe  :  esteem :  coosider.^-^.t.  to  add 
to  or  increase  a  number  by  being  counted 
to  it :  to  depend. — ru  act  of  nmnberijog : 
the  number  counted :  a  particular  charge 
in  an  indictment. — ac^*.  CoxJKfixss,  [O. 
Fr.  cunter,  Fr.  comptet^-L,  computare. 
See  Compute.] 

COUNTENANCE,  kown'ten-ans,  n.  the 
face :  the  expression  of  the  face :  appear- 
ancc-^v.f.  to  fiavor  or  approve.  [Fr. 
contemtnoe — ^L.  contineniia,  restraint,  in 
Late  L.  demeanor — L.  continere,  to  con- 
tain.   See  OONTiJN.l 

COUI^nR,  kown'ter,  n.  he  who  or  that 
which  counts:  that« which  indicates  a 
number  :  a  piece  of  metal,  etc.,  used  in 
reckoning :  a  -table  on  whioh  money  is 
counted  or  goods  laid. 

COUNTER,  kown'ter,  adv.,  against:  in 
opposition.  -^  ac{f.  contrary :  opposite, 
ft.  oofi^a,  agc^st.] 

COUNTERACT,  kown^er^fckt',  v.t  to  aet 
counter  or  in  opposition  to :  to  hinder  or 
defeat.*-n.  CouiVEEBACfTiON. 

COUNTERACnVE,  kown-ter-akf  iv,  a<(f. 
tendinK  to  oounteroc^*-^.  one  who  or 
that  wnich  counttt«ots««-adv.  GomiTEB- 
act'ivkly. 

COUNTERBALANCE,  kown-ter-baraaa, 
fKL  tobalanoB  by  weight  on  the  opjcfosite 
side :  to  act  against  with  equal  weight, 
power,  or  influence. 

COUNTERBALANCE,  kown'ter-baltans,  n. 
aD  oqual  weight,  power,  or  agency  work- 
ing in  opposition. 

COUNTERFEIT,  kown'ter-flt,  v.t  to  inai- 
tate :  to  copy  without  authority :  to 
forge.  [Fr.  conirefait,  from  oowtrefairt, 
to  imitate— L.  contra,  against, /ocere,  to 

do«  to  make  J^ 

COUNTERFEIT,  kown'ter-flt,  n.  some- 
thing false  or  copied,  or  that  pretends  to 
be  true  and  original. — adj.  pretended: 
made  in  imitation  of :  forged :  false. 

COUNTERFOIL,  kown'ter-foil,  n.  the  cor- 
responding part  of  a  tally  or  check. 
]Coui«TKB  a«d  Fon.]. 

COUNTERMAND,  kowinteromand',  v.t  to 
give  a  oommamd  in  opposition  to  one 
already  given :  to  revoke.  [Fr.  contre- 
mander — L.  contra,  against,  and  mando, 
to  order.] 

COUNTERiCAND,  kown'ter^mand,  n.  a 
revocation  of  a  former  order,  ^-^adj. 
CoinnmifAia/ABLB. 

COUNTERMARCH,  kown-ter-m5roh',  v.i. 
to  march  back  or  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  a  former  one. 

COUNTERMARCH,  kown'ter-mftrch,  n.  a 
marching  baokward  or  in  a  direotion  dif- 


ferent from  a  former  one :  (inil.)  an  evo- 
lutiott  by  whiefa  a  bodv  of  men  ohange 
front,  and  still  retain  the  same  men  In 
the  front  rank  :  oliange  of  measures. 

COUNTERPANE,  kown^ter-p&n«  n.  a  cov- 
erlet for  a  bed,  stitched  or  woven  in 
squares.  FA  corr.  oi  O.  Fr.  canfrO' 
poincte,  which  is  a  corr.  of  eoutttpointe 
— ^L.  cuieita  punota,  a  stitched  pillow  or 
cover.    See  Quilt.] 

COUNTERPART^  kown'ter-p&rt,  n.  the 
part  that  answers  to  another  part :  that 
which  fits  into  or  completes  another, 
having  the  qualities  whioh  the  other 
lacks,,  and  so  an  opposite. 

COUNTERPOINT,  kown'ter-point,  iu  the 
older  form  of  Oocntebpahe. 

COUNTERPOINT,  kown'ter-point,  n. 
{music)  written  harmonv  which  originally 
consisted  of  points  placed  opposite  to 
each  other :  tne  setting  of  a  h&rmony  of 
one  or  more  parts  to  a  melody :  the  art 
of  composition.  [Fr.  oonirepoiyi^-Hxm^d, 
against,  and  jpoinj^  a  point.  SeaCobiaTKR 
and  PontT.] 

GOUNTERPQIBE,  kown^er-poii^,  v.t  to 
poise  or  weigh  against  or  on  the  opposite 
side :  to  act  in  opposition  to  with  equal 
effect. — n.  Couitterfoibb,  an  equally 
heavyweight  in  the  other  scale.  [Couinv 
BR  and  PomB.] 

OOUNTERSCARP,kown'ter*skftrp,n.  (ftjtrt.) 
the  Bide  of  the  ditc^  nearest  to  the  besieg- 
ers and  opposite  to  the  soarp.  [Couktbr 
and  ScABp.l 

COUNTERSIGN,  kown'ter-dta,  v.t  to  sign 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  writing :  to  sign 
in  addition  to  the  signature  of  a  superior, 
to  attest  the  authenticity  of  a  writing.— 
fu  a  military  private  sign  or  word,  wmoh 
must  be  given  in  order  to  pass  a  sentry : 
a  oonntep^ignature  JCounTsaand  Sign.] 

COUNTER-SIGNATURE,  kown'terwei^^nsr 
tur,  n.  anamecotm^erst^nedtoawritmg. 

COUNTERSTAND,  kown'ter-stand,  n.  the 
act  of  resisting  or  making  a  stand  agamst: 
opposition :  resistance.    LongfdloiD. 

COUNTER-TENOR,  kown'ter-ten'or,  n. 
name  applied  to  alto,  when  sung  by  a  noale 
voice  (so  called,  because  a  oonfros^  to 
tenor). 

COUNTERVAIL,  kown*ter-v&l',  v.t  to  be 
of  avaU  against:  to  act  against  with 
equal  effect:  to  be  of  equal  value  to. 
[OacniTER  and  Avail.] 

COUNTESS.    See  under  Coxtht. 

COUNTRY,  kun'tri,  n.  a  rtiral  region  as 
distinct  from  a  town :  a  tract  oi  land : 
the  land  in  which  one  was  bom,  or  in 
which  one  resides. — adfa.  belonging  to  the 
country :  rustic :  rude.  [fV.  eontr^e-^ 
Low  L.  eontrcUa,  contraday  an  extension 
of  L.  contra,  over  tigainst.  It  was  a 
name  adapted  by  tiie  German  settlers  in 
Ghuil  as  a  translation  of  G^.  qegend, 
region  (from  gegen,  over  against).  J 

COUNTRY-DANCE.    See  CoNTRArDANOB. 

COUNTRYMAN,  kun'tri-man,  n.  one  who 
lives  in  the  country :  a  farmer :  one  bom 
in  the  same  country  with  another. 

COUNTY,  kown'ti,  n.  (ort^.)  the  province 
ruled  by  a  count :  a  division  of  a  State  in 
U.  S.  with  a  chief  city,  called  the  county- 
seat  :  a  shire  (Eng.). 

COUPLE,  kup'l,  n.  two  of  a  kind  joined 
together,  or  connected :  two  :  a  pair.**- 
vM  to  join  together:  to  unite.  [Fr., 
from  L.  ocypula.    See  Copula.] 

COUPLET,  kuplet,  n.,  two  lines  of  verse 
that  rhyme  with  each  other. 

COUPLING,  kup'ling,  n«  thqt  whioh  con- 
nects. 

COUPON,  kOd'pong,  n.  an  interest  warrant 
attached  to  transferable  bonds,  whioh  is 
cut  off  when  presented  for  pa3rmeiit .  [Fr. 
— cmtper,  to  cut  off.] 

COURAGE,  kur'Aj,  n.  the  quality  that  en- 


ables men  to  meet  dangers  witheot  fear : 
bravery:  spirit.     [Fr.  comrage,  from  L. 
cor,  the  heart.] 
COURAGEOUS,    km^'jus,   adj.,  flOt  of 
eourage :  brave.— -adv.  CouBA'aBomLT. — 

n.  COURA'aEOUSNBSS. 

OOURIBR,  k06'ri-«rt  a»  &  runner :  a  messen^ 
ger  :  a  state  servant  or  messenger :  a 
travelling  attendant.  [Fr.,  from  eourir 
— ^L.  eurrere,  to  run.] 

COURSE,  kOrs,  n.  the  act  of  running:  the 
road  or  trads  on  whioh  one  runs:  the 
direotion  paraued  :  a  voyage  :  a  race : 
regular  progress  from  point  to  point : 
method  of  prooedare :  eonduet :  a  part 
of  a  meel  served  at  one  time.  [Fr.  eours 
•— L  cursus,  from  eurro,  cnrsum,  to  run.] 

OOURSfi,  kOrs^  v.t  to  run,  chaae»  or  hwnt 
after.— i9.i.  to  move  with  speed  as  in  a 
race  or  hunt. 

COURSER,  kOrs'er,  n.  a  runner :  a  swift 
horse :  one  who  courses  or  hntntst 

COURSING,  kOrs'ing,  n.,Attnfm{r  with  grey- 
hounds. 

COURT,  kdrt,  n.  a  space  indosed :  a  space 
surroimded  by  houses ;  the  palace  of  a 
sovereign :  the  bod^oi  persons  who  form 
his  suite  or  council :  attention :  civility, 
as  to  pay  court :  (law)  the  haU  of  justice  : 
the  judges  and  ofHciais  who  preside  there : 
any  body  of  persons  assembled  to  decide 
causes,  whether  civil,  military,  or  ecole- 
siastioal. — v.t  to  pay  attentions  to :  to 
woo :  to  solicit :  to  seek. — n*  CoxjwfXASCD, 
a  court  or  inclosure  near  a  house.  [Fr. 
cour,  O.  Fr.  corf— Low  L.  eortis,  a  court- 
yard— ^L.  cors,  oohors,  an  inclosure ;  akin 

.  to  Gr.  chortos,  an  inclosed  place,  L  hot- 
tus,  a  garden.    See  Yard.] 

COURTEOUS,  kurt'yus,  adj.  ot  eourt-Uhe 
manners  :  polite  :  respectful :  obliging. 
— adv.  CousT'BotJSLT. — «.    CotmT'aoCB- 


COURTESAN,  COURTEZAN,  kurt'e-ssan, 
n.  a  fashionable  prostitute.  [Sp.  c&rto- 
sanittr^-eorte,  court.    See  Coubt.J 

COURTESY,  kurt'e-si,  n.,  couHHness :  ele- 
gaaoe  of  manner :  an  aet  of  civility  or 
resoect 

COURin&Y,  kurf  si,  n.  the  gesture  of  salu- 
tation or  respect  performed  by  women 
by  slightly  depress]  ng  the  body  and  bend- 
ing the  knees. — v.i.  to  make  a  courtesy : 
-^prj}'  courtfesyinjg ;  pa.p.  conrt'esied. 
ro.  Fr.  corfoisfe.    See  OotrRT.] 

COURTIER,  k5rt'yer,  n.  one  who  frequents 
courts  or  palaces :  one  who  courts  or  flat- 
ters.  

COURTIBRISM,  kCrt'i-er-izm,  n.  the  prac- 
tices and  behavior  of  a  courtier.  **The 
perked-up  courtierism  and  pretentious 
nullity  of  many  here."— CaWyZ«. 

COUR*LEDGE,  kartlej,  n.  same  as  Curti- 
lage. "  A  rambling  courtledge  of  bams 
and  walls. "—iTm^/JMy. 

COURTLY,  kOrtli,  ady.  having  manners 
like  those  of  a  court :  elegant. — n.  CouRT'- 

UNBSS. 

COURT-MARTIAL,  kOrf-mllr'shal,  n.  a 
cowrf  held  by  officers  of  the  a^-^ny  or 
navy  for  the  trial  of  offences  against 
military  or  naval   laws  :  — pi.  CoURTfl- 

MAR'TIAIi. 

COURT-PLASTER,  kOrt'-plas'ter,  n.  stick- 
ing p/nwfer  made  of  silk,  orig.  applied  a^ 
patches  on  the  face  by  ladies  at  court, 

COURTSHIP,  k«rt'ship,  n.  the  act  of  woo- 
ing with  intention  to  marry. 

COUSIN,  kuz'n,  n.  formerly,  a  kinsman 
generally :  now,  the  son  or  daughter  of 
an  uncle  or  aunt.— CotTSlN-OERMAy.a  first- 
cousin.  [Fr.— L.  consobrinu9—con,  sig. 
connection,  and  sobrfnus  for  sororinus, 
applied  to  the  children  of  sisters — soniei^, 
a  sister  1 

COUSINRY,  kuis^nwri,  n.  cousins  oolliotive- 
ly  :  relatives  :  kindred.   *'  Of  the  b\taer^ 
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CUB  and  now  mostly  forgettable  cowdnry 
we  8i>ec^  farther  only  the  Mashams  of 
Otes  in  '&8&x."—Carlyle. 

OOUSINSHIP,  kuz'n-^hip,  n.  the  state  of 
being  cousins  :  relationship:  cousinhood. 
Charge  Eliot 

GOVE,  kov,  n.  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea :  a 
bay. — v.t  to  overarch,  and  thus  form  a 
hollow.  [A.S.  cofa,  a  chamber ;  Ice. 
kofi,  a  shed;  not  to  be  confused  with 
cave  or  alcove,] 

COVENANT,  kuVe-nant,  n.  a  mutual 
agreement :  the  writing  containing  the 
agreement. — v,i.  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment :  to  contract  or  bargain.  [O.  Fr. 
— ^L.  eon^  together,  and  venio,  to  come.] 

COVENANTED,  kuVen-ant-ed,  acb\  hold- 
ing a  position,  situation,  or  the  like 
imder  a  covenant. — Covenanted  civil 
SERVICE,  that  branch  of  the  British  Indian 
civil  service  whose  members  enter  a 
special  department  after  being  sent  out 
from  Britain,  and  are  entitled  to  regular 
promotion  and  a  pension  after  serving  a 
specified  number  of  years,  and  who  can- 
not resign  without  permission, 

COVENA!jnTEE,  kuv-e-nant'er,  n.  one  who 
signed  or  adhered  to  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Covenant  of  1638. 

CXyVER,  kuv'er,  v,t  to  hide :  to  clothe :  to 
shelter :  to  brood  or  sit  on :  to  be  suffi- 
cient for,  as  to  cover  expense. — n,  that 
which  covers  or  protects :  (hunting)  the 
retreat  of  a  fox  or  hare.  [Fr.  eouvrir 
(It.  coprire)  —  L.  cooiperire  —  con,  and 
operiOf  to  cover.] 

COVER,  kuv'er,  v.i,  to  lay  a  table  for  a 
meal :  to  prepare  a  banquet.  Shak,  "  To 
cover  courtly  for  a  king.^* — Oreene. 

COVERINQ,  kuVer-ing,  n.  anything  that 
covers. 

COVERLET,  kuv'er-let,  n.  a  bedcover.  [Fr. 
eouvrelit,  from  cowvre,  a.nd  lit — h.  lectiim, 
abed.] 

COVERT,  kuv'ert,  a4i-,  covered:  con- 
cealed :  secret. — n.  a  place  that  covers 
or  affords  protection. 

COVERTLY,  kuv'ert-li,  adv.  in  a  covered 
or  concealed  manner. 

COVERTURE,  kuv'er -tar,  n.,  covering, 
shelter,  defence :  (law)  the  condition  of  a 
married  woman. 

COVET,  kuVet,  v.t.  or  v.i.  to  desire  or 
wish  for  eagerly :  to  wish  for  what  is  un- 
lawful.—ewy*.  COV'ETABLE.     [O.    Fr.  COV- 

eiter,    Fr.    conwiter ;  It.   cvbitare  —  L. 

cupidus,  desirous — cupio,  to  desire.] 
CO^i^TOUS,  kuv'et-us,    adj.  inordinately 

desirous :  avaricious.— adr.  CoVbtoubly. 

— n.  Cov'btousness. 
COVEY,  kuv'i,  n.  a  brood  or  hatch  of  birds : 

a  small  flock  of  birds — said  of  game.  [Fr. 

couvie—ixmv^y  pa.p.  of  couver,  to  hatch 

— ^L.  cu5o,  to  lie  down.] 
COW,  kow,  n.  the  female  of  the  bull.  [A.S. 

cu;  Qer.  kuh.  Sans,  go :  from  its  cry.l 
COW,  kow,  v.t,  to  subdue,  keep  under: 

to  dishearten.    [Ice.  kuga,  Dan.  kue,  to 

subdue,  to  keep  under.] 
COWARD,  kow'ard,  n.  one  who  turns  taU : 

one  without  courage.    [O.  Fr.  cotcard,  It. 

oodardo— L.  cauda,  a  tail.] 
COWARD,  kow'ard,  COWARDLY,   kow'- 

ard-li,    acb'.    afraid   of   danger:    timid: 

mean. — aav.  Cow'ardly. — n.  Cow'abdu- 


ness. 

COWARDICE,  koVard-is,  n.  want  of  cour- 
age: timidity. 

COWER,  kow'er,  v.i.  to  sink  down,  gener- 
ally through  fear :  to  crouch.  [Cf .  Ice. 
kura,  Dan.  kure,  to  lie  quiet.] 

COWL,  kowl«  n.  a  cap  or  hood :  a  monk's 
hood:  a  cover  for  a  chimney.  [A.S. 
014/Ie;  Ice.  cofl;  akin  to  L.  cuctiUus, 
hoodj 

CX)WLED,  kowld,  ad^.  wearing  a  cowl. 

COWFOX,  koVpoks,  n.  a  dueaae  which 


appears  in  pox  or  pimples  on  the  teats  of 
the  cow,  the  matter  from  which  is  used 
for  Vaccination. 

COWRY,  kow'ri,  n.  a  small  shell  used  as 
money  in  the  E.  Indies  and  in  Africa. 
[Hind,  kauri.] 

COWSLIP,  kowslip,  n.  a  species  of  prim- 
rose which  appears  early  in  spring  in 
moist  places.  [A.S.  ktislyppe,  a  word  of 
doubtful  meaning.] 

COWTREE,  kow'trg,  n.  a  tree  that  pro- 
duces  a  nourishing  fluid  resembling  milk. 

COXCOMB,  koksHcom,  n.  a  strip  of  red 
cloth  notched  like  a  cock's  comh,  which 
professional  fools  used  to  wear :  a  fool : 
a  fop.    [Corr.  of  Cockscomb.] 

COXSWAIN.    See  Cockswain. 

COY,  koy,  ady.  modest:  bashful:  shy. — 
adv.  CioY'Ly,— n.  Coy'ness.  [Fr.  cot; 
from  L.  quietus,  qmet.] 

COYISH,  jcoy'ish,  ac{;.,  somewhat  coy. — 
adv.  Coy'ishly.— ^.  Coy'ishnkss. 

COZ,  kuz,  n.  a  contraction  of  Cousin. 

COZEN,  kuz'n,  t*.^.  to  flatter :  to  cheat. — 
n.  Coz'eneb.  [From  Fr.  cousiner,  to 
claim  kindred  for  one's  own  advantage, 
play  the  parasite — cousin,  a  cousin.] 

COZENAGE,  kuz'n-S.j,  n.  the  practice  of 
cheating:  deceit. 

COZY,  k5'zi,  adj.  snug :  comfortable. — adv, 
Co'ziLY.  [Fr.  causer,  to  chat ;  prob.  fr. 
Ger.  koaen,  to  caress.] 

CRAB,  krab,  n.  a  conamon  shell-fish  having 
ten  legs,  the  front  pair  terminating  in 
claws :  a  sign  in  the  zodiac.  [A.S.  crab- 
ba;  Ger.  kntbbe.^ 

CRAB,  krab,  n.  a  wild  bitter  apple.  [Perh. 
because  it  pinches,  like  a  crab.] 

CRABBED,  krab'ed,  adj.  ill-natured :  pee- 
vish :  harsh  :  rough :  difficult,  perplexing. 
— adv.  Crabb'edly. — n.  Crabb'edne8& 

CRABSIDLE,  krab'sld-l,  v.t.  to  go  or  move 
side  foremost  like  a  crab.  "  Others  craih 
sidling  along.*' — Southey. 

CRACK,  krak,  n.  a  lie :  a  fib.  '*  A  con- 
founded crack.^* — Goldsmith.  (Old  slang.) 

CRACK,  krak,  v.i.  to  utter  a  sharp  sudden 
sound :  to  split. — v.t.  to  produce  a  sudden 
noise :  to  break  into  chinks :  to  split :  to 
break  partially  or  wholly. — n.  a  sudden 
sharp  splitting  sound :  a  chink :  a  flaw. 
rA.S.  cearcian,  to  crack;  Dut.  krak, 
Gael,  cfioc;  like  Creak,  Croak,  etc., 
from  the  sound.] 

CRACKER,  krak'er,  n.  the  person  or  thinfi^ 
which  cracks :  a  noisy  fii^work :  a  hard 
biscuit. 

CRACKLE,  krakl,  v.i.  to  give  out  slight 
hut  frequent  cracks. — n.  Crack'lino,  the 
rind  of  roasted  pork. 

CRACKLE,  krakl,  n.  a  small  crack :  spe- 
cifically applied  to  a  particular  kind  of 
chinaware,  or  to  the  mode  of  ornament- 
ing it.  JSee  Cracklin.] 

CRACKLIN,  kraklin,  n.  a  species  of  china- 
ware  which  is  ornamented  by  a  net- 
work of  small  cracks  in  all  directions. 
The  ware  receives  the  minute  cracks  in 
the  kiln  with  the  effect  that  the  glaze  or 
enamel  which  is  afterwards  applied  ap- 
pears  to  be  cracked  all  over. 

CRACKNEL,  krak'nel,  n.  a  hard,  brittle 
biscuit. 

CRADLE,  kr&'dl,  n.  a  bed  or  crib  in  which 
children  are  rocked :  (fig.)  infancy:  a 
frame  in  which  anything  is  imbedded : 
a  case  for  a  broken  limb :  a  frame  under 
a  ship  for  launching  it :  an  implement 
for  reaping  grain  by  nand. — v.t  to  lay  or 
rock  in  a  cradle.  [A.S.  cradol,  borrowed 
from  Gael.  cfeathaU,  a  cradle,  a  grate ; 
akin  to  L.  craticula,  dim.  of  crates,  a 
crate,  and  to  E.  Huedlb.    See  Cbate.] 

CRADLE-BABE,  krA'dl-bftb,  n.  an  infant 
lying  in  a  cradle.  "  Mild  and  gentle  as 
tne  crcuUe-babe.'* — Shak, 

CRADLE  -  CLOTHES,    krft'dl  -  kl5e/^,    n. 


clothes  worn  by  a  child  in  the  cradle : 
swaddling-clothes. 

6  that  it  could  be  proved 
That  some  nirht-tripphiff  f^ry  had  exchaofred 
In  cradle~clome*  our  cbUaren  where  they  lay. 


CRADLE-WALK,  kr&'dl-wawk,n.  a  walk  or 
avenue  arched  over  with  trees.  "The 
garden  is  just  as  Sir  John  Germain 
brought  it  from  Holland ;  p3rramida] 
yews,  treillages,  and  square  ercuUe-walks 
with  windows  clipped  in  them." — H, 
Wcdpole. 

CRAfT,  kraft,  n.  cunning :  dezteritv  :  art  ; 
trade  :  small  ships.  [A.S.  craeft ;  Ger. 
kraft,  power,  energy;  from  root  of 
Cbamp^ 

CRAFTSMAN,  krafts'man,  n.  one  engaged 
in  2^  craft  or  trade. 

CRAFTY,  kraff i,  adj.  having  craft  or 
skill:  cunning:  deceitful. — adv.  CBjjrf- 
ILY.— n.  Craft'iotbs. 

CRAG,  krag,  n.  a  rough,  steep  rock  or 
point :  (qeol.)  a  bed  of  gravel  mixed  with 
shells.  [(}ael.  creag,  W.  crat^,  a  rock, 
which'  is  short  for  ear-eg,  a  dim.  from 
root  car,  a  rock,  whence  also  cam  ^  E. 
CairnJ 

CRAGGED,  krag'ed,  CRAGGY,  krag'i,  ad;., 
full  of  crags  or  broken  rocks :  rough  t 
rugged. — ns.  Cbaqo'edmbss,  Craoo'inbsb. 

CRAKE,  krak,  CORN'CRAKE,  n.  the 
landrail,  a  migratory  bird  which  Uvea 
much  amon^  grass,  com,  etc.  [So* 
named  from  its  cry.] 

CRAM,  kram,  v.t  to  press  close :  to  stuff  ^ 
to  fill  to  superfluity. — v.i.  to  eat  greedily ^ 
—pr.p.  cramm'ing ;  pa.p.  crammed'. — n. 
Crahm'er,  one  who  prepares  students 
for  examination  by  cramming  them  with 
the  recmired  knowledge.  [A.S.  cram- 
mian;  Ice.  kremja,  to  squeeze;  Dan. 
kramwA,  to  crumpt^,  crush.] 

CRAMP,  kramp,  n.  a  painful  spasmodic 
contraction  of  muscles :  restraint :  a 
piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends,  for  hold- 
ing together  wood,  stone,  etc. — v.t  to 
anect  with  spasms :  to  confine :  to 
hinder:  to  fasten  with  a  crampiron. 
[E.;  Ger.  krampf,  conn,  with  Clamp.] 

CRAMPFISH,  kramp'fish,  n.  the  torpedo, 
because  it  causes  spasms  when  touched. 

CRANBERRY,  kranl)er-i,  n.  a  red,  sour 
berry  growing  on  a  stalk  resembling  the 
neck  of  a  crane,  much  used  for  tarts,  etc. 

CRANCH,  kranch.    Same  as  Crunch. 

CRANE,  kr&n,  n.  alaree  wading  bird,  with 
long  legs,  neck,  and  bill :  a  bent  pipe  for 
drawing  liquor  out  of  a  cask,  a  machine 
for  raismg  heavy  weights — ^both  named 
from  their  likeness  to  the  bird.  [A.S. 
cran;  Ger.  kranich,  W.  garan;  Gr. 
geranos,  L.  grus,  a  crane,  from  the 
sound ;  cf.  Gabrttloub.] 

CRANIAL,  kr&'ni-al,  a4j*  pertaining  to  the 
cranium 

CRANIOLOGIST,  kra-ni-ol'o-jist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  craniology. 

CRANIOLOGY,  kra-ni-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  study 
of  skulls :  phrenology.— ««(;.  Cranioloo - 
ICAL.  [Low  L.  cranium,  a  skull,  and  Gr. 
logos,  a  discourse.] 

CRANIUM,  kr&'ni-um,  n.  the  skull :  the 
bones  inclosing  the  brain.  [Low  L.  cra- 
nium—Or. kranion,  from  karS,  the  bead.] 

CRANK,  krangk,  n.  a  crook  or  bend :  a 
bend  on  an  axis  for  communicating 
motion  :  a  twisting  or  conceit  in  speech 

SFrom  an  E.  root  krank,  seen  also  in 
)ut.  kronkeHen,  krinkelen,  to  curl,  twist, 
bend ;  also  in  E.  Crinob,  Crinkle.] 
CRANK,    krangk,   CRANKLE,    krangkl 
CRINKLE,  kringk'l,  v.t.  to   form  with 
short  turns  or  wrinkles. — v.i,  to  bend, 
turn,  wind,  or  wrinkle. 
CRANK,  kraagk.  CRANKY,  kran^k'i,  a4). 
weak :  (nawL)  liable  to  be  upset,    [From . 
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the  notion  of  bending ;  cf .  Qer,  krank, 
slck.l 

CRANKLE,  krangkl,  CRINKLE,  kringk'l, 
n.  a  turn,  windmg,  or  wrinkle. 

CRANKNESS,  krangk'nes,  n.  liability  to 
be  upset. 

OR  ANNOG,  kran'og,  n.  the  name  given  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  a  fortifl»l  island 
(partly  natural  and  partly  artificial)  in  a 
lake,  used  as  a  dwemng-place  and  place 
of  refuge  among  the  early  inhabitants. 

CRANNY,  kran'i,  n.ilit.)  a  rent :  a  chink  : 
a  secret  place.  [Fr.  cran,  a  notch— L. 
crena,  a  notch.] 

CRAPE,  kr&n,  n.  a  thin  transparent  crisp 
or  crimplea  silk  stuff,  usually  black,  used 
in  mourning.  [Fr.  cripe,  O.  EV.  crespe — 
L.  crittpuSf  crisp.] 

CRAPULENCE,  krap'a-lens,  n.  sickness 
caused  by  intemperance.— ocf;.  Craf'u- 
L0U8,  Crap^ulbnt.  [Ft.  crapule—  L.  crap- 
rUa,  intoxication.] 

CRASH,  krash,  n.  a  noise  as  of  things 
breaking  or  being  crushed  by  falling. — vA, 
to  make  a  noise  as  of  things  falling  and 
breaking.  [Formed  from  uie  sound.  See 
CEU8H.r 

CRASIS,  Krft'sis,  n.  (gram,)  the  mingling  or 
contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one  lon^ 
vowel,  or  into  a  diphthong.  [Gr.  krcuns 
— kerannUmi,  to  mix.] 

CRASS,  kras,  ac(;.,  gross:  thick  :  coarse. 

[L.  crcusus.] 
CRASSAHEKT,  kras'arment,  n.  the  gross 

or  thick  part  of  a  fluid,  esp.  blood.    [L. 

crassamentum — crassus.  ] 
CRASSITUDE,   krasl-tdd,    n.    grossness : 

coarseness. 
CRATCH,  krach,  n.  a  crib  to  hold  hay  for 

cattle,  a  manger.    [Fr.  crichCf  a  manger; 

from  a  Teut.  root,  of  which  E.  Cbib  is 

an  example.] 
CRATE,  kr&t,  n.,  wicker-work:  a  case  made 

of  rods  wattled  together,  and  used  for 

packing  crockery  in.    [L.  craies,  a  hurdle. 

8eeCau>LS.] 
CRATER,  kr&t'er,  n.  the  &oti^-shaped  mouth 

of  a  volcano.    [L.  crtUer^-Qt.  kratir,  a 

large  bowl  for  mixing  wine,  from  k^ran- 

nUmi,  to  mix.] 
CRAUNCH,  kranch,  a  form  of  Crunch. 
CRAVAT,.kra-vat',  n.  a  kind  of  neckcloth 

worn  by  men,  introduced  into  France  in 

1696  from   the  Cravates  or  Croatians, 

[Fr.  cravate^  a  corruption  of  Croat.] 
CRAVE,  krfty,  v.t.  to  beg  earnestly  :  to 

beseech  :  to  demand  or  require  :  to  long 

for.    [A.S.  crafiant  to  crave.] 

CRAVEN,  kr&Vn,  n.  a  coward :  a  spiritless 

fellow. — a4j\  cowardly:  spiritless. — adv. 

CraVenly.  —  n.    CRiiV'BimESS.      [Orig. 

cravantt  or  cravand^  craving  quarter  or 

mercy  when  vanquished.] 
CRAVlNO,  krS.v'ing,  n.  a  strong  desire. 
CRAW,  kraw,  n.  tn^  crop^  throaty  or  first 

stomach  of  fowls.    [Dan.  kroe ;  Ger.  kror 
_gen:  Scot,  craig,  the  neck.] 
CRAWFISH.    See  Crayfish. 
CRAWL,  krawl,  v.i.  to  creep  or  move  on : 

to  move  feebly  or  slowly.     [Ice.  krafla, 

Dan.  kravle ;  Ger.  krabbeln^  to  creep.] 

CRAYFISH,  kra'flsh,  CRAWFISH,  kraw*- 
fish,  n,  a  small  species  of  crab  or  lobster, 
found  in  fresh  water.  [A  corr.  of  Fr. 
ecrevisse,  from  O.  Ger.  krebiz,  a  crab ; 
not  a  compound  of  FS3H.] 

CRAYON,  ]mon,  n.  a  pencil  made  of  chalk 
or  pipe-clay,  variously  colored,  used  for 
drawing :  a  drawing  done  with  crayons. 
[Fr.  crayon — eraie,  chalk,  from  L.  Cretan 
chalk.] 

CRAZE,  krftz,  v.t  to  weaken  :  to  derange 
(applied  to  the  intellect). — adv.  Craz'- 
XDLY.  [Ice.  krasa,  to  crackle,  from  which 
also  is  derived  Fr.  ietaser,  to  crush, 
shatter ;  akin  to  Crash.] 


CRAZY,  kr&z'i,  ac(;.  feeble:  orack-brained: 
insane.— <idv.  Craz'ily. — n.  Craz'inbss. 

CREAK,  krek,  v.i.  to  make  a  sharp,  crack- 
ing, grating  sound,  as  of  a  hinge,  etc. 
[E. ;  O.  Fr.  criquer,  is  from  the  same  Teut. 
root ;  conn,  with  Crack.] 

CREAM,  krdm,  n.  the  oily  substance  which 
forms  on  milk:  the  best  part  of  anything. 
— V.  t.  to  take  off  the  cream.— v.t.  to  gather 
or  form  cream.  [Fr.  cr^me— Low  L. 
crema;  perh.  allied  to  A.S.  redm,  Ger. 
rahm,  wnich  had  prob.  initial  h.} 

CREAM-FACED,  krem'-fast,  adj.,  pale- 
faced  either  naturally  or  through  tear : 
coward-lookine. 

CREAMY,  krem^,  adj.  ,full  of  or  like  cream: 
gathering  like  cream. — n.  Ckbak'iness. 

CREASE,  kres,  n.  a  mark  made  by  folding 
or  doubling  anvthing. — v.t.  to  make 
creases  in  anything.  [Bret,  kriz,  a 
wrinkle  ^perh.  akin  to  L.  crispus,] 

CREASE,  CREESE.  kr§8,  n.  a  Malay  da^ 
ger.    rrhe  Malay  word.] 

CREASOTE.    See  Creosote. 

CREATE,  kr6-at',  v.t.  to  bring  into  being 
or  form  out  of  nothing :  to  beget :  to 
form :  to  invest  with  a  new  form,  office, 
or  character :  to  produce.  [L.  creo,  ere- 
atus ;  cog.  with  Gr.  krain^,  to  accom- 
plish, to  fulfill ;  Sans,  kri,  to  make.] 

CREATIN,  kreVtin,  n.  a  crystallizable 
substance  found  in  the  flesh  or  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  animals.    [Gr.  kreas,  flesh.] 

CREATION,  kr6-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of  creat" 
ing,  esp.  the  universe :  that  which  is  cre- 
ated, the  world,  the  universe.  [L.  creo- 
tip.] 

CREATIVE,  krS-a'tiv,  ady.  having  power 
to  create :  that  creates. --adv.  Crba'tive- 
LY. — n.  Crba'ttvekess. 

CREATOR,  krg-a'tor,  n.  he  who  creates  :  a 
maker. — ^The  Creator,  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing", God. 

CREATURE,  kre'tOr,  n.  whatever  has 
been  created,  animate  or  inanimate : 
esp.  every  animated  being,  tin  animal, 
a  man :  a  term  of  contempt  or  endear- 
ment :  a  dependent.  [O.  Fr. — ^L.  crea- 
titra  "I 

CREDENCE,  krS'dens,  n.,  belief:  trust: 
the  sndaU  table  beside  the  altar  on  which 
the  bread  and  wine  are  placed  before 
being  consecrated.  [Low  L.  credentia — 
credent',  believing,  pr.p.  of  credo.] 

CREDENT,  krS'dent,  acy.  easy  of  belief. 

CREDENTIAL,  kre-den^shal,  adj.  giving  a 
title  to  belief  or  credit. — n.  that  which 
entitles  to  credit  or  confidence.— ^p^  esp. 
the  letters  by  which  one  claims  confi- 
dence or  authority  among  strangers. 

CREDIBLE,  kredl-bl,  acff.  that  may  be 
believed. — ns.  CbxdjbiiJjty,  Cred'ible- 
VB8S.—adv.  Cred'ibly. 

CREDIT,  kred'it,  n.,  belief:  esteem:  repu- 
tation :  honor :  good  character :  sale  on 
trust :  time  allowed  for  payment :  the 
side  of  an  account  on  which  payments 
received  are  entered. — v.t,  to  believe:  to 
trust :  to  sell  or  lend  to  on  trust :  to 
enter  on  the  credit  side  of  an  account : 
to  set  to  the  credit  of.  [L.  creditus — 
credo/\ 

CREDITABLE,  kred'it-a-bl,  acfj.  trust- 
worthy: bringing  credit  or  honor. — n. 
Crbd'itablbness. — adv.  Cred'itably. 

CREDITOR,  kred'it-or,  n.  (commerce)  one 
to  whom  a  debt  is  due. 

CREDULITY,  kre-dali-ti,  ft.,  creduUms- 
ness:  disposition  to  believe  on  insufficient 
e  vide  nee 

CREDULOUS,  kred'a-lus,  adj.,  easy  of  be- 
lief:  apt  to  believe  without  sufficient 
evidence :  unsuspecting.— adt7.  Crbd'U- 
LOUSLY.— n.  Crxd'ulousness. 

CREED,  kred,  n.  a  summary  of  the  articles 
of  religious  belief.    [L.  credo,  I  believe, 


the  flirst  word  of  the  Apostles*  Creed ; 
akin  to  Sans,  graddha,  faith.] 

CREEK,  krek,  n.  a  small  inlet  or  bay  of 
the  sea  or  a  river  :  any  turn  or  winaing, 
[A  modification  of  Crook  ;  A.S.  crecca ; 
cog.  with  Dut.  kreek ;  Ice.  krihi,  a  cor- 
ner—orig.  a  bend.] 

CREEKY,  krek'i,  adj.  full  of  creeks :  wind> 
ing. 

CREEL,  krel,  n.  a  basket,  esp.  an  angler's 
basket.    [Gael.] 

CREEP,  ki^p,  v.x.  to  move  on  the  belly, 
like  a  snake :  to  move  slowly :  to  grow 
along  the  ground  or  on  supports,  as  a 
vine :  to  fawn  i—pr.p.  creep  ing ;  pa.t, 
and  pa.p.  crept.  [A.S.  creopan ;  Dut. 
kruipen!] 

CREEPER,  krep'er,  n.  a  creeping  plant-:  a 
genus  of  small  climbing  biras. 

CREESE.  'SeeCRBAfiB. 

CREMATION,  krem-^'shun,  n.  act  of  humr 
ing,  esp.  of  the  dead.  [L.  crematio,  from 
cremo,  to  burn.] 

CREMONA,  krem-5'na,  n.  a  superior  kind 
of  violin  made  at  Cremona  in  Italy. 

CRENATE,  krS'nat,  CRENATED,  krS'nfit- 
ed,  adj.  (bot.)  having  the  edge  notched. 
[L,  crena,  a  notch.] 

CRENELATED,  kre  -  nel  -  fifed,  adj.  fur- 
nished with  notches  in  a  parapet  to  fire 
through :  indented  :  battlemented.  [Low 
L.  crenellare,  to  indent — crenellus,  a  bat- 
tlement— L.  crena^  a  notch.] 

CREOLE,  kre'dl,  n.  strictly  applied  to  an 
inhabitant  of  S.  America  or  W.  Indies 
bom  in  the  country  and  of  pure  Euro- 
pean blood :  one  born  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica of  any  color,  but  of  a  race  not  native 
to  it.  [Fr.  criole — Sp.  criollo,  contr.  of 
criadillo,  "a  little  nursling,"  dim.  of 
criado — criar,  lit.  to  create,  also  to  bring 
up,  to  nurse — ^L.  creare.] 

CREOSOTE,  kr6'o-s5t,  CREASOTE,  kre'a- 
sot,  n.  an  oily,  colorless  liquid  distilled 
from  woodtar,  and  having  the  quality  of 
preserving  flesh  from  corruption.  [Gr. 
Icreas,  kreds,  fiesh,  and  sdtSr,  a  preserver, 
from  sdzO,  to  save.] 

CREPITATE,  krep'i-tat,  v.i.  to  crackle,  as 
salt  when  suddenly  heated.  [L.  crepito, 
crepitatus,  frequentative  of  crepo,  to 
crack    rattle  1 

CREPITATION,    krep-i-tfi'shun,  n.   a    re- 

^peated  snapping  noise. 

CREPT,  krept,  pa.f.  and  pa.p.  of  Creep. 

CREPUSCULAR,  kre  -  pusta  -  lar,  CRE- 
PUSCULOUS,  kre-pus'kO-lus,  adj.  of  or 
pertaining  to  tivilight. 

CREPUSCULE,  kre-pus'kOl,  CREPUSCLE, 
kre-pus'l,  n.,  twilight.    [L.  crepuscalum 


'eper,  dusky,  obscure.] 

CRESCENDO,  kres-en'd6,  adv.  with  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  sound,  a  musical 
term  whose  sign  is  -<. 

CRESCENT,  kres'ent,  adj.,  increasing. — n. 
the  moon  as  she  increases  towards  half- 
moon  :  a  figure  like  the  crescent  moon, 
as  that  on  the  Turkish  standard :  the 
standard  itself:  the  Turkish  power:  a 
range  of  buildings  in  curved  form.  [L. 
crescens,  crescerUis,  pr.p.  of  cresco,  to 
grow.] 

CRESS,  Icres,  n.  the  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  plants  like  the  watercress,  which 
erow  in  moist  places,  and  have  pungent 
leaves  used  as  a  salad.  [A.S.  course,  cres- 
s(B ;  cog.  with  Dut.  kers,  Ger.  kresse.] 

CRESSET,  kres'et,  n.  a  cruse,  iar,  or  open 
lamp  filled  with  combustible  mat^al, 
placed  on  a  beacon,  lighthouse,  etc.  [Fr. 
creuset.    See  Crock,  Cruse.] 

CREST,  krest,  n.  the  comb  or  tuft  on  the 
head  of  a  cock  and  other  birds :  a  plume 
of  feathers  or  other  ornament  on  tne  top 
of  a  helmet :  (?ier.)  a  figure  placed  over 
a  coat  of  arms. — v.t.  to  furnish  with,  or 
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wrve  for,  a  crest.    [O.  Fr.  ereste — L. 
crista,'} 
CB^T-^ALLEN,    kxest'-fawln,   04/.   de- 

OJ^TlisS,  lu«firt:lea»  04;.  without  a  orest : 

not  of  h%h  birth. 
CRETACEOUS,  kr&-t&'BhuB,  o^/.  composed 

of   or  like   chaik.    [L.    cretacau,  from 

creta,  chalk.] 
CRETIN,  krd'tm,  n.  one  of  a  claBs  of  idiots 

found  in  deep  valleys,  esp.  amon^  the 

Alps,  and  ^neraUy  afflict.ea  with  ^cAtre. 

rEty.  dub.J 
CRETINISM,  kre'tin-i2m«  n.  the  condition 

of  a  cretin. 
CREVASSE,  krev*Gu^,  n.  a  crcMk  or  spUt, 

esp.  applied  to  a  deft  in  a  glacier.    £Fr. 

oreva88e-*<revert  to  burst,  rive— L.  ore- 

pcare,  to  creak,  crack.] 
CREVICE,  kreVis,  n.  a  crack  or  rent :  a 

narrow  opening.    [A  douhlet  of  Cbev- 

ASSB.] 

CREW,  krdd,  n.  a  companv,  in  a  bad  or 
contemptuous  sense :  a  snip's  c<Hnpimy. 
[Ice.  hriL,  a  multitude;  Sw.  kry,  to 
Bwarm.J 

CREW,  kr66— did  crow— jpcwf  tense  of 
Crow. 

CREWEL,  krdO'el^n.  a  kind  of  embroidery. 
[Cf .  Ci^w.] 

CRIB,  krib,  n,  the  rack  or  manger  of  a 
stable :  a  stall  for  oxen :  a  child's  bed : 
a  small  cottage  :  (colfoq.)  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  classics,  which  schoolboys 
use  unfairly  in  preparing  their  lessons. 
— t;.^.  to  put  away  in  a  crib,  confine, 

J  niter:— ^.p.  cribb'ing;  pa.p,  cribbed'. 
A.S.  crib  ;  Qer.  krtppe.\ 
IBBAQE,  kriVftj,  n.  a  game  at  cards  in 
which  the  dealer  makes  up  a  third  hand 
to  himself  partly  by  crwbing  or  taking 
from  his  opponent. 

CRIBBLE,  ^*ib'l,  n.  a  coarse  screen  or 
sieve,  used  for  sand,  gravel,  or  grain: 
coarse  flom-  or  meal. — v,t.  to  «ft  or  rid- 
dle. fL.  cribdSumt  dim.  of  crt&ruin,  a 
sieve.] 

CRIGEC,  krik,  n.  a  spasm  or  cramp,  esp.  of 
the  neck.    [A  doublet  of  Cbbek.] 

CRICKET,  krik'et,  n.  a  genus  of  insects 
allied  to  grasshoppers,  which  make  a 
chirping  noise  with  their  wing-covers. 
[Ft.  cnquet,  from  Teut.  root  of  Creak.] 

CRICKET,  krik'et,  n,  a  game  with  bat  and 
ball. — 17.1.  to  play  at  cricket.  rA.S.  ertcc, 
a  staff;  the  game  was  at  first  played 
with  a  club  or  staff.] 

dUCKETBR,  krik'et-er,  n.  one  who  plays 
at  cricket. 

CRIED,  krid,  pa,i.  BmAjpa.p.  of  Cry. 

CRIME,  krim,  n.  a  violation  of  law:  of- 
fence :  sin.    fPr.— L.  crimen,] 

CRIMO^AL,  toim'in-al,  cm?/,  relating  to 
errme :  guilty  of  crime :  violating  hiws. 
— n.  one  g^lty  of  crime.— adt?,  CrdCin- 

ALLT. 

CRIMINALrnr,  krim-hi-al'l-tl,  n.  guilti- 
ness. 

CRIMINATE,  krim'in-ftt,  v,t  to  accuse. — 
adj,  Crim'inatort. 

CRIMINATION,  kriny-in-A'shun,  n.  act  of 
criminating:  accusation. 

CRIMP,  krimp,  adi,  made  crisp  or  brittle. 
— v,t,  to  wrinkle  :  to  plait  :  to  mstke 
crisp :  to  seuBe  or  decoy.— n.  one  who 
decoys  another  into  the  naval  or  military 
service.  [A  dim.  of  eramp  ;  Dut.  An'm- 
pen,  to  shrink.] 

CSIMPLE,  krimpl,  v.f.  to  contract  or  draw 
together :  to  plait :  to  curi.  [Dim.  of 
Crimp.] 

CRIMSON,  krim'zn,  n.  a  deep  red  color, 
tinged  with  blue:  red  in  general.— a<i(;. 
of  a  deep  red  color. — v,i,  to  dye  crimson. 
— *t^.t.  to  become  crimson :  to  olosh.  [O. 
E.  crimoayw— O.  Fr.  eramoimn ;  from  Ar. 
kefmez  (i*«8ans.  krimi,  L.    vtfmiSf   E. 


worm),  the  coohineal  insect,  from  which 
it  is  made.] 
CRINGE,  knnj,  v.i.  to  bend :  to  crouoh 
with  servilitv :  to  submit :  to  fawn :  to 
flatter.  rA.S.  erinoan,  crinaan^  to  face ; 
connected  with  Crank,  weak.] 

CRINOELING,  krinjling,  ft.  one  who 

cpinoes, 
CRINGE,  krfnlt,  acU,,  hairy:  (]M.)  re- 

sembUne  a  tuft  of  hair.      ]Tm   erinUvs, 

provided  with  ha]r--mniB,  hair.] 
CRINKLE.     See   under    G^UNK  and 

CrankXiR 

CRINOLINE,  krinVlin,  n.  a  lady's  stiff 
petticoat,  originally  made  of  haircloth^ 
but  af  terwaros  exj^nded  by  hoops,  etc. 
rPr.  crin — ^L.  criniSt  hair,  and  um — ^L. 
tinum,  flax.] 

CRIPPLE,  kripl,  lu  a  lame  person. — ad{j\ 
lame.— ^.f.  to  make  lame :  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  exertion.  [From  root  of 
Crbep.1 

CRISIS,  Kri'siB,  n.  point  or  time  for  de- 
ciding anything — ^that  is,  when  it  must 
either  terminate  or  take  a  new  course : 
the  decisive  moment:— ^Z.  Cbisbs,  kri'- 
sSz.  [Gr.  krisis,  from  IcrinO,  to  sepa- 
rate.] 

CRISP,  krisp,  a4i't  curled :  so  dry  as  to  be 
crumbled  easily:  brittle. — vJ,  to  curl  or 
twist :  to  make  wavy.— <idv.  Ceisp'LY.— 
n.  Crisp'nbss.    [L.  crispus,] 

CRISPY,  krisp'i,  aSy.,  curled  or  curly: 
brittle. 

CRITERION,  krI-t§'ri-on,  n.  a  m^eans  or 


standard  of  Judging :  a  test :  a  rule :— ^Z. 
Critb'ria.  [Gr.,  from  Afrt^g*,  a  judge— 
krind,] 
CRITIC,  krit'ik,  n.  a  judge  in  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  etc. :  a  fault-finder.  [Gr.  Artfi- 
koa — krind,] 

CRITICAL,  krit'ik-^,  o^/.  relating  to  criti- 
cism: skilled  in  judg[in|f  literajry  and  other 
§  reductions  :   discrinunating :   eaptious: 
ecisive. — adv.  Qsit'icallt. — n,  Crtt'io 

ALNESS.* 

CRinCISE,  kritl-eSz,  v. f.to^pass  judgment 
on :  to  censure. 

CRITICISM,  krit'i-sLzm,  n.  the  art  of  judg- 
ing,  esp.  in  literature  or  the  fine  arta : 
a  critical  judgment  or  observation. 

CRTTIQUE,  krbiek',  n.  a  criticism  or  crit- 
ical exainination  of  any  production:  a 
review.     [Fr.] 

CROAK,  krdk,  v.i.  to  utter  a  low  rough 
sound  as  a  frog  or  raven :  to  grumble:  to 
forebode  evil. — n.  the  sound  of  a  frog  or 
raven.— «.  Cboax'xr.  fErom  the  sound. 
Cf.  Cbaxb,  Crow,  ana  L.  gracuUts,  a 
iaokda'w  1 

CROCHET,  kr5'8h&,  n.  fancv  knitting  made 
by  means  of  a  smdU  hooK,  [Fr.  crochet, 
a  little  crook,  a  hook— <too,  from  root 
of  Crooil] 

CROCK,  krok,  n.  a  narrow-necked  earthen 
vessel  or  pitcher:  a  cup.  [A.S.  croc;  Ger. 
krug:  perh.  of  Celt,  origin,  as  in  W. 
croSian,  a  i)ot,  Gael.  Aerogr,  a  pitcher;  akin 
to  Crao,  and  giving  the  notion  of  hard- 
nees. 

CROCKERY,  kroVer-i,  n.  earthenware: 
vessels  formed  of  baked  clay. 

CROCODILE,  krok'o-da,  n.  a  large  amphib- 
ious reptile  inhabiting  the  large  rivers 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  ^r. — ^L.  croeodilus 
— Gr.  krokodeiloe,  a  lizard;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  lizard.] 

CROCUS,  krd'kus,  n.  a  well-known  flower. 
[L.  crocus — G^.  ierokoB ;  prob.  of  Eastern 
origin,  as  Heb.  karkom,  saffron.] 

CROFT,  kroft,  n.  a  small  piece  of  arahle 
land  adjoining  a  dwelling:  a  kind  of 
small  farm. — n.  Crovt'er.  [A^S.  croft; 
perh.  from  Gael.  croU,  a  croft.] 

CROMLECH,  kromaek,  n.  a  circle  of  stand- 
isg  stones,  often  called  a  Druidical  circle. 


[W.  CTomleeli  —  crom,  curved,  cireolar, 
and  Uech,  a  stone.] 

CRONE,  kr5n,  n.  an  old  woman,  usually  in 
contempt.  [Perh.  Celt.,  as  in  Ir.  crion^ 
withered,  old.] 

CRONY,  kr5n'i^^n.  an  old  and  intimate 
companion.    [From  Crokx.] 

CBOOK,  krook,  n.  a  bend,  anything  bent : 
a  staff  b^it  at  the  end,  as  a  shepherd's 
or  bishop's:  an  artifice  or  trick. — v,t.  to 
bend  or  form  into  a  hook :  to  turn  from 
the  straight  line  or  from  what  is  right. 
— <j.*'.  to  bend  or  be  bent.  [From  a  root 
common  to  Teut.  and  Celt.,  as  W.  crusg, 
a  hook,  Ice.  krohr^  Dut.  kroike,  a  fold  or 
wrinklej 

CROOKED,  krooVed,  adj.,  beaU  Wee  a 
crook :  not  straight :  deviating  from  rec- 
titude, perverBe.-*<uit\  Cbook'soXiT. — n. 
Crook'sdiosss. 

CROP,  krop,  n.  all  the  produce  of  a  field  of 
grain :  anything  gathered  or  cropped  r 
the  craw  of  a  Dira.^t7.f.  to  cut  off  the 
top  or  ends :  to  cut  short  or  close :  to 
mow,  reap,  or  gather :— ^.jp.  cropping; 
pcLp,  cropped'. — Crop  OCT,  v.u  to  appear 
abo.ve  the  surface :  to  come  to  light.  [A. 
S.  crop,  the  top  shoot  of  a  plant;  anv 
protuberance,  as  the  crop  of  a  bird  ;  DuL 
crop,  a  bird's  crop.] 

CROQUET,  kr5'ka,  n.  a  game  in  which  two 
or  more  players  try  to  drive  wooden 
balls,  by  means  of  long-handled  mallets, 
through  a  series  of  arches  set  in  the 
ground.     [Ety.  unknown.] 

CROSIER,  krO'zher,  n.  a  staff  with  a  crook 
at  the  top  carried  before  bishops  on  sol- 
emn occasions.  [O.  Fr.  croce,  a  crosier 
— Fr.  croCf  a  crook,  hook,  from  root  of 
Crook.] 

CROSS,  kros,  n.  a  gibbet  on  which  male- 
factors were  hung,  consisting  of  two 
Sieces  of  timber,  one  placed  crosswise  on 
iieother,  either  thus  ^  or  X  ;  the  instru- 
ment on  which  Christ  suffered,  and  thus 
the  symbol  of  the  Christian  reli^on  :  the 
sufferings  of  Christ :  anything  that 
crosses  or  thwarts :  adversity  or  afflic- 
iion  in  general :  a  crossing  or  mixing  of 
Oteeds,  esp.  of  cattle.-^r.^  to  mark  with 
a  cross :  to  lay  one  body  or  draw  one  line 
across  another :  to  cancel  by  drawing 
cross  lines  :  to  pass  from  side  lo  side  :  to 
obstruct :  to  thwart :  to  interfere  with. 
— 47.t.  to  lie  or  be  athwart :  to  move  or 

fass  from  place  to  place.  [O.  Fr.  crois, 
"r.  crow?— -L.  crux,  orig,  an  upright  post 
to  which  latterly  a  cross-piece  was 
added  ;  conn,  with  Crook  bv  Gael,  croo- 
an,  a  hook,  crock,  htmg ;  fr.  erockaim, 
to  hang,  crodh,  a  gallows.] 

CROSS,  kros,  ad{j,,  lying  across:  trans- 
verse :  oblique :  opposite  :  adverse :  ill- 
tempered:  interchanged. — adv,  Cross'ly. 
--n.  Cross'kbss. 

CROSSBILL,  kroslMl,  n.  a  genus  of  birds 
resemblini: bullfinches,  linnets,  etc.,  with 
the  mandibles  of  the  b^l  crossing  each 
other  near  the  points. 

CROSS-BONES,  kros'-bCnz,  n,pl,  a  symbol 
of  death,  consisting  of  two  human  thigh 
or  arm  bones,  placed  crosswise,  and  often 
found  on  old  monuments,  etc.,  gen^^Iy 
in  conjunction  with  a  edralL 

CROSSBOW,  kros'bO,  n.  a  weapon  for 
shooting  arrows,  formed  of  a  bow  placed 
crosswise  on  a  stock. 

OROSSBUN,  kroslDun,  n.  a&un  marked  with 
the  form  of  a  cross,  eaten  on  Good- 
Friday. 

CROSS-BUTTOCK,  kros'-^utH>k,  n.  a  pe- 
culiar throw  practiced  by  wrestlers; 
hence,  an  unexpected  fiing  down  or  re- 
pulse. ''Many  eross4mtt^ks  did  I  sm^- 
Uin.'''^SmoUett, 

GROSS-EXAMINE,  kros-er&am'in,  vJ.  to 
test  the  evidenoe  of  a  wiuiess  by  subject- 
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mg  him  to  an  ezaanination  by  the  op- 
posite party.— n.  CBoes-wujnNA.'moif. 

CROSS-GRAINED,  kros'-gr&nd,  .o^;.  hav- 
ing the  grain  or  flbres  crossed  or  in- 
tertwined: perverse :  contrary :  untract- 
able. 

CROSS-HATCHING,  kros-hach'ing,  n.  a 
term  in  engraving  applied  to  lines, 
whether  straight,  sloping,  or  curved, 
which  cross  each  other  regularly  to  in- 
crease or  modify  depth  of  shadow. 

CROSSING,  kros'ing,  n.  act  of  going  cuross: 
a  thwarting:  a  place  for  passing  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

CROSSLET,  kroslet,  n.  a  little  cross. 

CROSS-QUESTION,  kros'-kwest-yun,  vJ. 
to  cross-examine. 

CROSS-REFERENCE,  kros-ref  er-ens,  n.  a 
reference  from  one  part  of  a  book  to  an- 
other where  something  incidentallv  men- 
tioned is  treated  of,  or  where  there  is 
some  account  of  the  same  or  an  allied 
subject  as  that  which  is  under  notice  at 
the  place  where  the  cross-reference  is. 

CROS8TREES,  kros'trgz,  n.  pieces  of  tim- 
ber placed  across  the  upper  end  of  the 

■  lower-masts  and  top-masts  of  a  ship. 

CROSSW  AY,  kros'wS.,  n.  a  toay  that  crosses 
another. 

CROSSWISE,  kros-wiz,  adv,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross ;  across. 

CROTCHET,  kroch'et,  n.  a  note  in  music, 


equal  to  half  a  minim,     :  a  crooked  or 

perverse   fancy:   a   whim    or    conceit, 
n^.  crochet^  dun,  of  croc,  a  hook.     See 

CROTCHETEER,  kroch-et-er',  n.  one  who 
fixes  tbe  mind  too  exduaively  on  one 
subject :  one  given  to  some  favorite 
theory  crotchet,  or  hobby.  *' Nobody  of 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  influence  is 
safe  from  the  solicitous  canvassing  and 
silent  pressure  of  social  crotcheteers,'^ — 
FortntgfUly  Bev, 

CROTCmiTINESS,  kroch'et-i-nes,  n.  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  crotchety:  the 
character  of  a  crotcheteer.    Orote, 

CROTCHETY,  kroch'et-i,  adj.  having 
crotchets  or  peculiarities :  whimsical. 

CROTON,  kr5'ton.  n.  a  genus  of  tropical 
plants,  producing'  a  brownishj^ellow  oil, 
naving  a  hot  biting  taste.  [Gr.  Arotdn, 
a  tick  or  mite,  which  the  seed  of  the 

^plant  resembles.] 

CkOUCH,  krowcb,  v.i,  to  squat  or  lie  close 
to  the  ground :  to  cringe  :  to  fawn.  [A 
form  of  Cbook.] 

CROUP,  krofip,  n.  a  severe  disease  in  the 
throat  of  cnildren,  accompanied  by  a 
hoaifie  cough.  [A.S.  hropan,  to  crv ; 
Scot,  roup,  croup,  hoarseness  ;  from  the 
sound.] 

CROUP,  KrOOp,  n.  the  rump  of  a  fowl :  the 
buttocks  of  a  horse:  the  place  behind 
the  saddle.  [TV.  crowpe,  a  protuberance  ; 
allied  to  CROP.] 

CROUPIER,  krOo'pi-er,  n.  one  who  sits  at 
the  croup  or  lower  end  of  the  table  as  as- 
sistant-cnairman  at  a  public  dinner:  a 
vice-president :  he  who  watches  the  cards 
and  collects  money  at  a  gaming-table. 

CRO'W,kr5,  n.  a  large  bird,  generally  black, 
which  utters  a  croaking  sound  :  the  cry 
of  a  cock :  a  boast. — v.i.  to  croak,  to  cry 
as  a  cock,  in  joy  or  defiance  :  to  boast :  to 
•  swagger  I'—pa.t.  crew  (kr66)  or  crowed'; 
pa,p.  crowed'.  [A.S.  craice,  a  crow: 
from  the  sound.] 

CROWBAR,  kro'bar,  n.  a  large  iron  bar 
with  a  claw  like  the  beak  of  a  crow, 

CROWD,  krowd,  n.  a  number  of  persons  or 
things  closely  pressed  together,  without 
order:  the  rabble  :  multitude, — r.f.  to 
gather  into  a  lump  or  crowd :  to  fill  by 
pressing   or   driving  together. — r.t.  to 


J^ress  together  in  numbers :   to  swarm. 
A.S.  ereodan,  to  crowd,  press.] 
OWFOOT,  kwyfoot,  n,  a  common  weed, 
the  flower  of  which  is  like  a  ermifafoot. 

CROWN,  krown,  n.  the  diadem  or  state- 
cap  of  royalty :  regal  power :  honor  : 
reward  :  the  top  of  anything,  esp.  of  the 
head :  completion  :  accomplishment :  a 
6s.  piece  stamped  with  a  croum, — v.t,  to 
cover  or  invest  with  a  crown :  to  invest 
with  royal  dignity :  to  adorn :  to  digni^ : 
to  complete. —  acfj,  Croww*lbbs.  [Fr. 
courowne — L.  corona;  cog,  with  Gr. 
kordnos,  curved ;  W.  crwn,  uael.  cruinn, 
roundj 

CROWN-GLASS,  krown'-glas,  n,  a  kind  of 
windaw^lass  formed  in  circidar  plates  or 
discs. 

CROWN-HEAD,  krown'-hed,n.  in  draughts 
the  row  of  squares  next  to  each  player. 
rSee  DRAroHTS.J 

Crow  N-P  R  I  N  C  E,  krown'-prins,  n.  the 
prince  who  succeeds  to  the  crown, 

CROW'8-FOOT,  kroz'-f cot,  n,  wrinkles  pro- 
duced by  age,  spreading  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  crow's  foot  from  the  corners  of  the 
eyes:  (mi7.) a  caltrop. 

CRuCLAL,  krd5'shi-al,  ojdj,  testing,  search- 
ing, from  the  practice  of  marking  a  testing 
instance  witn  a  cross  to  draw  attention 
to  it.  [Fr.  crucial,  from  L.  crux,  crucis, 
a  cross.    See  Cross.] 

CRUCIBLE,  kroo'si-bl,  n.  an  earthen  pot, 
for  melting  ores,  metals,  etc  [Low  L. 
crucibulum,  from  root  of  Crock;  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  conn,  with  L. 
cruse  1 

CRUCIFEROUS,  kr66-Bif  er-us,  adj,  Qxft,) 
hearing  four  petals  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
[L.  crux,  and /ero,  to  bear.] 

CRUCIFIX,  krdo'si-fiks,  n.  a  figure  or  pict- 
ure of  Christ jCxed  to  the  cross. 

CRUCIFIXION,  krd6-B>-fik'shun,  n.  death 
on  the  cross,  esp.  that  of  Christ. 

CRUCIFORM,  krdd'fii-€orm,  a^j-  in  the 
form  of  a  cross, 

CRUCIFY,  krOd'si-fi,  ^-t,  to  put  to  death 
by  flanng  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross : 
to  subdue  eompletely  :  to  mortify  i~-pa.p. 
cmc'ified.  [ir.  cruct^l^r— L.  erucifigo, 
erudfixus — crux,  saidfigo,  to  fix.] 

CRUDE,  krOM,  a>dj.,  raw,  unprepared :  not 
reduced  to  order  or  form:  unfinished: 
undigested  :  immature.— ado.  Cbuds'LT. 
— n.  CKUimfWESS.  [L.  crudus,  raw.  See 
Raw.] 

CRUDITY,  krddd'i-ti,  n,  rawness :  unripe- 
nesst  that  which  is  crude. 

CRUEL,  krOO'el,  adj,  disposed  to  infhct 
pain,  or  pleased  at  suffering :  void  <^  pity, 
merciless,  savage. — adc,  Cru'ellt. — n. 
Ortj'elty.  [Fr.  crueZ— L.  crudslis.  From 
root  of  Crxtde.] 

CRUET,  krWet,  n.  a  smaUjar  or  phial  for 
sauces  and  condiments.  FAcc.  to  Skeat, 
prob.  formed  from  Dut.  Jeruik,  a  iar  — t 
£.  Crock  ;  and  ace.  to  E.  MUUer,  dim.  of 
O.  Fr.  cruye  (mod.  Fr.  crudhe,  cruchette, 
ajar),  from  root  of  Crock.] 

CRUISE,  krddz,  v.i.  to  sail  to  and  fro :  to 
rove  on  the  sea. — n,  a  sailing  to  and  fro : 
a  voyage  in  various  directions  in  search 
of  an  enemy,  or  for  the  protection  of 
vessels. — n,  Cruis'er.  [Dut.  kniisen,  to 
cross — kruis,  a  cross— O.  Fr.  eroit— L. 
cr«a?.] 

CRUISE,  kr55z,  n.  a  small  bottle.  Same 
as  Cbobe. 

CRUMB,  krum,  n.  a  small  hit^  or  morsel  of 
bread:  the  soft  part  of  bread.  [A.S. 
cruma ;  Ger.  hrume  ;  allied  to  CRmp.l 

CRUMBCLOTH,  krum'kloth,  n.  a  oMh  laid 
under  a  table  to  receive  falling  crumbs, 
and  keep  the  carpet  clean. 

CRUMBLE,  kruml)!,  v.t  to  break  into 
crumbs. — v.i.  to  fall  into  small  pieces :  to 


decay :  to  perish.    [Orig.  dim.  of  Cbuxb  ; 
Dut.  knnmelen;  Ger.  krOanein.'] 

CRUMBY,  CRUMMY,  krum'i,  adj.,  in 
crumbs:  soft. 

CRUMP,  krump,  adj.  crooked :  wrinkled. 
[A.S.  eruTnb;  Ger.  krumm;  Soot,  crum- 
my, a  cow  with  a  crumpled  horn.  From 
the  root  of  Cramp,  Crdcp.] 

CStUMPET,  krum'pet,  n.  a  kind  of  crumby 
or  soft  cake  or  muffin. 

CRUMPLE,  kmmpl,  vA.  to  mark  with  or 
draw  into  folds  or  wrinkles :  to  crease. — 
v.i.  to  become  wrinkled :  to  contract  or 
riirlnk.    [Freq.  of  Cramp.] 

CRUNCH,  kmnch,  v.t,  to  crush  with  the 
teeth:  to  chew  anything  hard,  and  so 
make  a  noise.  [From  the  sound ;  cf.  Fr. 
arineer.] 

CRUPPER,  krup'er,  n.  a  strap  of  leather 
fastened  to  the  saddle  and  passing  under 
the  h(Htre's  tail  to  keep  the  saddle  in  its 
place.  [BV.  croupiire^'--croupe,  the  Cboxjf 
of  a  horse.] 

CRURAL,  kr05'ral,  adj.  belonging  to  or 
shaped  like  a  leg.  [L.  eruralis,  from  orus, 
cruris,  the  leg.  J 

CRUSAra^  kroo-sfid',  n.  a  military  expedi- 
tion under  the  banner  of  the  cross  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks: 
any  daring  or  romantic  undertaking. 
[Fr.  croisade — ^Prov.  crozada—croe,  a 
cross.    See  Cross.] 

CRUSADER,  kroo-s&d'er,  n.  one  engaged 
in  a  crusade. 

CRUSE.  kr05z,  n.  an  earthen  pot :  a  small 
cup  or  bottle.  [FV. ;  loe.  krus :  also  allied 
to  Crock.] 

CRUSH,  krush,  v.t.  to  break  or  bruise  :  to 
saueeee  together  :  to  beat;  down  or  over 
whelm:  to  subdue :  to  ruin. — n.  a  violent 
squeezing.  [O.  Fr.  eruieir,  from  a  Scan, 
root  seen  in  Sw.  krysta,  whose  oldest 
form  appears  in  Goth,  kriustan,  to  grind 
the  teetn,  formed  from  the  sound.  See 
Crash  and  Craze.] 

CRUST,  krust,  n.  the  hard  rtnd  or  outside 
coating  of  anything :  the  outer  part  of 
bread  :  coverine:  of  a  pie,  etc:  (geoL)  the 
solid  erterior  of  the  earth.— 4;.f.  to  cover 
with  a  crust  or  hard  case. — v.i.  to  gather 

•  into  a  hard  crust.  TO.  Pr. — L.  crusta; 
perh.  covin,  with  Gr.  Kvyos,  icy  cold.] 

CRUSTACEA,  krus-t&'shi-a,  n.pL  a  class  of 
animals  whose  bodies  are  covered  with  a 
cruet-like  sfadl  covering,  sudi  as  lobsters, 
shrimps,  and  crabs. 

CRUSTACEAN,  krtt»-t&'shi-an,  n.  one  of 
the  Crustacea. 

CRUSTACEOUS,  krus-t&'shi-us,  CRUSTA- 
CEAN, krus-ta'shi-an,  ada.  pertaining  to 
the  Crustacea,  or  shellfisn. 

CRUSTATED,  kn»-tfit'ed,  adj,  covered 
with  a  crust. 

CRUSTATION,  krus-ta'sbun,  n,  an  adher- 
ent crust, 

CRUSTY,. krust'i,  adj.  of  the  natiffe  of  or 
having  a  crust :  having  a  hard  or  harsh 
exterior:  hard:  snappy:  surly. — adv. 
CRUST^ILY. — 71.  Cbuot^iness. 

CRUTCH,  kruch,  n.  a  staff  with  a  cross- 
piece  nt  the  head  to  place  under  the  arm 
of  a  lame  person  :  any  support  like  a 
crutch.  [From  root  of  Crook;  perh. 
modified  by  L.  crux,  a  cross.] 

CRY,  kri,  v.i.  to  utter  a  shrill  loud  sound, 
esp.  one  expressive  of  pain  or  grief:  to 
lament :  to  ween  :  to  bawl. — v.t.  to  utter 
loudly  :  to  proclaim  or  make  public  : — 
pa.t.  andjpa.p.  cried'.— n.  any  loud  sound: 
particular  sound  uttered  by  an  animal : 
bawling :  lamentation :  weeping :  praver: 
clamor:  — pi.  Crcbs. — n,  Crtbr.  [Fr. 
crier  (It.  gridare)  —  L.  quiritare,  to 
scream — freq.  of  L.  qveri,  to  lament.] 

CRY,  kri,  v.i.  to  be  in  the  act  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child :  sometimes  followed  by 
out.    Shak. 
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CRYINGh-OUT,  kriTing-out,  n.  the  conflne- 
ment  of  a  woman :  labor.  "  Aunt  Nell, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  at  the  crying-ouV^ 
•^-Richardson. 

CRTFT,  kript,  n,  an  underground  cell 
or  chapel,  esp.  one  used  for  hurial,  [L. 
criipta'--Gr,  hrypte — krypto^  to  conceal. 
Doublet  of  Grot.] 

CRYPTOGAMTA,  krip-to-ga'mi-a,  n.  the 
class  of  flowerless  plants,  or  those  which 
have  their  fructification  concealed,  [Gr. 
/^2rpto8,concealed,  and  gamos,  marria^.] 

CRYPTOGAMIC,  krip  -  to  -  gam'ik,  C^P- 
TOGAMOUS,  krip-tog'armuB,  ac^\  per- 
taining to  the  Cryptogamia, 

CRYPTONYM,  krip'to-nim,  n.  a  private, 
secret,  or  hidden  name :  a  name  which 
one  bears  in  some  society  or  brother- 
hood. J.  R.  LowdL  [Gr.  kryptoa,  con- 
cealed, and  onoma,  a  name.] 

CRYSTAL,  kris'tal,  n.  a  superior  kind  of 
glass :  (chem.)  a  piece  of  matter  which 
has  assumed  a  dennite  geometrical  form, 
with  plane  faces.  [O.  Fr.  cristal — ^L.  crya" 
tallum,  from  Gr.  krystaUoa,  ice — kryo8, 
icy  cold ;  akin  to  Crust.] 

CRYSTAL,  kris'tal,  CRYSTALLINE,  kris'- 
tal-in  or  -in,  cuij.  consisting  of  or  like 
crystal  in  clearness,  etc. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  kris-tal-iz^'shun,  n. 
the  act  of  crystallizing. 

CRYSTALLIZE,  kris'tal-Iz,  v,t  to  reduce  to 
the  form  of  a  crystal. — v.i.  to  assume  a 

—crystalline  form. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY,  kris-tal-og'rarfl,  n. 
the  science  of  crystallization,  [Gr.  krys" 
taMoSj  and  grapM,  to  write.] 

CUB,  kub,  n.  the  young  of  certain  animals, 
as  foxes,  etc. :  a  whelp :  a  young  b<^  or 
girl  (in   contempt). — v.   to  bring   forth 


y^ung  : — pr.p.  cubbing ;  jpa.p.  cubbed'. 
[Prob.  Celt.,  as  Ir.  cmo,  a  wnelp,  from 
cu,  a  dog.] 

CUBATURE,  kab'a-tQr,  n.  the  act  of  find- 
ing the  solid  or  cubic  content  of  a  body  : 
the  result  thus  found. 

CUBE,  kub,  n.  a  solid  body  having  six 
equal  square  faces,  a  soUd  square :  the 
third  power  of  a  number,  as — 2X2X2^S. 
— v.t.  to  raise  to  the  third  power.  [Fr. 
cube — ^L.  cubus — Gr.  kyhos,  a  die.] 

CUBIC,  kab'ik,  CUBICAL,  kQb'ik-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to  a  cube. — adv,  Cub'ioally. 

CtJBICULUM,  kfib-ik'a-lum,  n.  a  burial 
chamber  in  the  Catacombs  often  for  a 
single  family,  having  round  its  walls  the 
loculi  or  compartments  for  the  recep- 
tion of  dead  bodies.  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  chapel  attached  to  a  basilica 
or  other  church.  [L.,  a  bed-chamber, 
from  cubOt  to  lie.] 

CUBIFORM,  ktlb'i-form,  adj.  in  the  form 
of  a  cube. 

CUBIT,  kab'it,  n.  a  measure  employed  by 
the  ancients,  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  thejtip  of  the 
middle-finger,  var3dng  from  18  to  22 
inches.  [L.  cubitus^  {Jlit.)  a  bend ;  akin 
to  L.  eubare,  to  lie  down ;  also  to  Cup.] 

CUBOID,  kub'oid,  CUBOIDAL,  kQb-oid'ai, 
a<K  resembling  a  cube  in  shape.  J[Gr. 
kyooeidiSy  from  hybos,  a  die,  and  etdos^ 
form.]^ 

CUCKOLD,  kuk'old,  n.  a  man  whose  wife 

has  proved  unfaithful. — v.t.  to  wrong  a 

I     husband  by  unchastity.    [O.  Fr.  coueuol 

I     (Mod.  Fr.  cocu)—coucout  a  cuckoo — L. 

cuculus,] 

CUCKOO,  kooTcSO,  n.  a  bird  which  cries 
cuc^o,  remarkable  for  la3ang  its  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds.  |rr.  eoticott — 
L.  cuculiiSy  from  the  sound.  Cf.  Cock, 
Cockatoo.] 

CUCUMBER,  kQ'kum-ber,  n.  a  creeping 
plant,  with  large  oblong  fruit  used  as  a 
salad  and  pictue.  [L.  euoumiSf  cucum^ 
ens,] 


CUD,  kud,  n.  the  food  brought  from  the 
first  stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal 
back  into  the  mouth  and  chewed  again, 
[like  Quid,  what  is  chewed,  from  A.S. 
cecwauy  to  chew.] 

CUDDLE,  kud'l,  v.i.  to  hug :  to  embrace  : 
to  fondle. — v.t.  to  lie  close  and  snug  to- 

f ether. — n.  a  close   embrace.    [Ace.  to 
keat,  a  freq.  of  M.E.  couth,  well  known, 
famiUar.    See  Unoodth.] 

CUDDY,  kud'i,  n.  a  small  cabin  or  cook- 
room,  generally  in  the  forepart  of  a  boat 
or  lighter:  in  large  vessels  applied  to 
the  officers'  cabin  under  the  poopdeck. 
[PV.  cahute ;  Dut.  kajuit ;  Ger.  ka^te."] 

CUDGEL,  kud'jel,  n.  a  heavy  staff :  a  club. 
— v.t.  to  beat  with  a  cudgel  r—^pr .p. 
cud'gelling  \pa.p.  cud'geiled.  [W.  cogyl, 
ijclub.l 

CUDWEED,  kud'w§d,  n.  the  popular  name 
for  many  species  of  plants  covered  with 
a  cottony  down.  [Prob.  corrupted  from 
cotton-weed.l 

CUE,  ku,  n.  a  queue  or  tail-like  twist  of 
hair  formerly  worn  at  the  back  of  the 
head :  a  rod  used  in  playing  billiards : 
the  la^st  words  of  an  actor?s  speech  serv- 
ing as  a  hint  to  the  next  speaker :  any 
hint :  the  part  one  has  to  play.  [Fr. 
queue — ^L.  cavda,  a  taQ.1 

CuE-BALL,  kti'-bawl,  a4j.  corruption  of 
Skew-bald.  '*  A  gentleman  on  a  cue^tHiU 
horse." — R.  D.  Slackmore.  (Provincial 
English.) 

CUFF,  kuf ,  n.  a  stroke  with  the  open  hand. 
— v.t.  to  strike  with  the  open  hand. 
[From  a  Scan,  root  seen  in  Sw.  kuffa,  to 
knock.] 

CUFF,  kuf,  n.  the  end  of  the  sleeve  near 
the  wrist :  a  covering  for  the  wrist, 
rp^ob.  cog,  with  CoiP.J 

CUIKASS,  Kwi-ras'  or  kw6'-,  n.  a  defensive 
covering  for  the  breast  orig.  made  of 
leather,  afterwards  of  iron  fastened  with 
straps  and  buckles,  etc.  [Fr.  cuiroMe — 
Low  L.  coratia — L.  corium,  skin,  leather ; 
whence  Fr.  cutr.l 

CUIRASSIER,  kwi-raa^r'.n.  a  soldier 
armed  with  a  cuirass. 

CULDEE,  kul'de,  n.  one  of  a  Celtic  frater- 
nity of  monks  who  formerly  lived  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  [Ir.  ceUe 
de,  "servant  of  God."    See  Gillib.] 

CULINARY,  ktl'lin-ar-i,  ac^j.  pertaining  to 
the  kitchen  or  to  cookery:  used  in  the 
kitchen.  [L.  culinariu^^-<vlina,  a  kitch- 
en.] 

CULL,  kul,  v.t.  to  select :  to  pick  out.  [Fr. 
eueillir,  to  gather — ^L.  colMgo—^iol,  to- 
gether, and  2ego,  to  gather.  A  doublet 
of  Collect.] 

CULLENDER.    See  Colander. 

CULLION,  kul^yun,  n.  a  wretch :  a  coward- 
ly fellow.  |Tr.  couiUon,  a  dastard,  a 
poltroon  (It.  coglione) — ^L.  coleus,  a  leather 
bag,  the  scrotum.] 

CULlY,  kul'i,  n.  (a  contr.  of  Cullion)  a 
mean  dupe. — v.t.  to  deceive  meanly. — 
pa.p.  cull  ied. 

CULM,  kulm,  n.  the  stalk  or  stem  of  cereals 
or  of  grasses.  [L.  eulmus,  a  stalk  or  stem. 
Cog,  with  Haulm.] 

CULMIFEROUS,  kul-mif  er-us,  adj.^  bear- 
ing stalks  or  stems.  [L.  culmv^,  a  stalk, 
and /ero,  to  bear.] 

CULMINATE,  kul'min-ftt,  v.i.  to  came  to 
the  top :  (astron.)  to  be  vertical  or  at  the 
highest  point  of  altitude :  to  reach  the 
highest  point.  [Coined,  as  if  from  a  Low 
L«  culmxnp,  from  L.  ctUment  properly 
columen,  a  summit.    See  Colxthn.] 

CULBilNATION,  kul-min-a'shun,  n.  act  of 
culminating  :  the  top  or  highest  point : 
(astron.)  transit  or  passage  of  a  body 
across  the  meridian  or  highest  point  for 
the  day. 

CULOTTIC,  koo-lot'ik,  adj.  having  breech- 


es ;  hence,  pertaining  to  the  respectable 
classes  of  society :  opposed  to  Sakscc- 
LOmc  (which  see).  "Young  Patriotism, 
Cutottvc  and  Sansculottic,  rushes  for* 
"ward  ^^~~~Carltjle 

CULOTTISM,  koo-lot'izm,  n.  the  princi- 
ples, rule,  or  influence  of  the  more  re- 
spectable classes  of  society.  Carlyle.  [See 
Sansculottism.] 

CULPABILITY,  kul-pa-bil'i-ti,  CULPA- 
BLENESS,  kul'pa-bl-nes,  n.  liability  to 
blame. 

CULPABLE,  kul'pa-bl,  acfj.  faulty,  crimi- 
nal.— adv.  Cm/pABLY.  [O.  Fr.— L.  cul- 
pabilis,  worthy  of  blame---cz<Zixi,  a  fault.] 

Culprit,  kul'prit,  n.  one  culpable  or  in 
fault :  a  criminal :  in  Eng.  law,  a  prisoner 
accused,  but  not  tried.  [For  culpate, 
from  old  law  L.  culpatus,  a  person  ac- 
cused.] 

CULT,  kult,  n.  a  system  of  religious  be- 
lief, worship,  [L.  cuUus — colo,  cultus, 
to  worship.] 

CULTIVATE,  kul'ti-vat,  v.t.  to  titt  or  pro- 
duce by  tillage :  to  prepare  for  crops :  to 
devote  attention  to :  to  civilize  or  refine. 
— n.  Cul'tivatoe.  [Low  L.  cultivo,  cuf- 
tivatus — ^L.  colo,  cmtus,  to  till,  to  wor- 
ship.] 

CULTIVATION,  kul-ti-vS'shun,  n.  the  art 
or  practice  of  cultivating :  civilization : 
refinement. 

CULTURABLE,  kul'tiir-a-bl,  n.  capable  of 
becoming  cultured  or  refined. 

CULTURE,  kul'tar,  n.,  cultivation:    the- 
state  of  being  cultivated:  advancement 
or  refinement  the  result  of  cultivation. 
— v.t.  to  cultivate :  to  improve.     fL,  cuU 

CULTUS,  kult'us,  n.  same  as  Cult.   Helps. 
Also  the  moral  or  assthetic  state  or  con 
dition  of  a  certain  time  or  place.     [L.] 

CULVER,  kul'ver,  CULVERIN,  kul'ver-in, 
n.  an  ancient  cannon,  so  called  from  its 
long,  thin,  serpent4ike  shape,  or  from  its 
being  ornamented  with  the  figures'  of 
serpents.  [Fr.  covlevrine,  from  coulewvre 
— li.  coluber,  a  serpent.] 

CULVERT,  kul'vert,  n.  an  arched  water- 
course, etc.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  eonder,  to 
flow — h.  colare — colum,  a  strainer.] 

CUMiBAN,  ka-mS'an,  ad^j.  of  or  pertaining 
to  Cumoe,  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  and  the  earliest  of  all  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Italy  ;  as,  the  cave 
of  the  Cumcean  sibyl. 

CUMBER,  kum^ber,  v.t.  to  trouble  or  hin- 
der with  something  useless:  to  retard, 
perplex,  trouble.  [O.  Fr.  combrer,  to 
hinder — ^Low  L.  oombrus,  a  heap;  corr. 
of  L.  cumulu>s,  a  heap.] 

CUMBERSOME,  kimilier-sum,  ad(i.  trouble- 
some. 

CUMBRANCE,  kum'brans,  n.  encum- 
brance. 

CUMBROUS,  kum'brus,  adj.  hindering: 
obstructing :  heavy  :  giving  trouble. — 
adv.  Cum'broubly. — n.  Cxticbroubkess.] 

CUMIN,  CUMMIN,  kum'in,  n.  a  plant,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  valuable  for  their  car- 
minative qualities.  [L.  cumtnum,through 
the  Gr.  kyminon,  from  Heb.  kammon.j 

CUMULATE,  kum'u-lat,  v.t,  to  heap  to- 
gether :  to  accumulate.  [L.  cumulOt 
-atum — cumulus,  a  heap.] 

CUMULATION,  kOm'tt-la-shun,    Same  as 

ACCUMULATIOy. 

CUMULATIVE,  kum'u-lft-tiv,  adj,  increas- 
ingby  successive  additions. 

CUMULUS,  ktl'ma-lus,  n.  a  species  of 
cloud.  

CUNEAL,  ku'ne-al,  CUNEATE,  kti'ne-at, 
a^J*  of  the  form  of  a  wedge.  [L.  cuneus, 
a  wedge.]  

CUNEIFORM,  ka-ne'i-form,  CUNIFORM, 
ktl'ni-form,  adj.  wedge-shaped — specially 
applied  to  the  old  Babylonian  and  Assy* 
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riAn  writing,  of  which  the  characters 
have  a  toedgeshape.  . 

CUNNING,  kun'ing,  ac^'.,  knowing :  skill- 
ful :  artful :  crafty.  —  n.  knowledge  : 
skill :  faculty  of  using  stratsu^m  to  ac- 
complish a  purpose. — adv.  CuNN'iNGLy. 
[A-S.  cunnan,  to  know.] 

CUP,  kup,  n.  a  vessel  used  to  contain  liq- 
uid :  a  drinking-vessel :  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  a  cup :  that  which  we  must  re- 
ceive or  undergo  :  afflictions :  blessings. 
— v,t,  to  extract  blood  from  the  body  Dv 
means  of  cupping-glasses  from  wnicn 
the  air  has  been  eimausted:— ^.jp.  cupp'- 
ing;  pa.p.  cupped'.  [A.S.  cupper  Fr. 
coupe.  It.  ooppa,  a  cup,  the  head ;  all 
from  L.  cupa,  cuppa,  a  tub,  a  drinking- 
vessel.l 

CUPBOARD,  kup'bOrd  or  kub'urd,  n.  a 
place  for  keeping  victuals,  dishes,  etc. 
[Cpp  and  Board,  a  table  or  shdf.] 

CUPID,  kti'pid,  n.  the  god  of  love.  [L. 
Cumdo — cupio,  to  desire.] 

CUPrDITY,  ku-pid'i-ti,  n.,  eager  desire  for : 
covetousness :  lust  alter.  [L.  cupiditas 
---cumdu8y  desirous.] 

CUPOLA,  ktk'i>o-la,  n.  a  cup-^ihaped  vault 
on  the  summit  of  a  tower :  a  dome.  [It. ; 
dim.  of  Low  L.  cupa,  a  cup— L.  cupa,  a 
tub.    See  CUP.] 

CUPREOUS.    See  under  Copferish. 

CUR,  kur,  n.  a  worthless,  degenerate  dog : 
a  churlish  fellow.-~ac(i.  Cukb'ish.  [Dut. 
korrCy  Dan.  kurre,  to  whir;  from  its 
growling.] 

CURABLE,  kar'a-bl,  adf,  that  may  be 
cured:  capable  of  curing.  *' A  curable 
vertue  against  all  diseases." — Sandys. — n. 

CURABILrrT. 

CURAQOA,  koo-nirs9',n.  a  liqueur  so  named 
from  the  island  of  Curacoa  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  was  first  made. 

CURACY,  klir'a-si,  n.  the  office,  employ- 
ment, or  benefice  of  a  curate :  also  the 
state,  condition,  or  office  of  a  guardian  ; 
guardianship.  "  By  way  of  curacy  and 
protectorship." — Roger  North, 

GuRA'TO,  kfbr&t,  n.  one  who  has  the  cure 
or  care  of  souls,  so  in  Pr.  Bk. :  an  inferior 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England  who 
assists  a  rector  or  vicar  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  [Low  L  curatus^  from  L. 
cura  care.  1 

CURATTVeJ  ktir'artiv,  odQ.  tending  to  cure. 

CURATOR,  ktir-^'tor,  n.  one  who  has  the 
care  of  anything :  a  superintendent :  one 
appointed  by  law  as  guardian. 

CURB,  kurb,  v.t.  to  hem  to'  one's  will :  to 
subdue :  to  restrain  or  check :  to  furnish 
with  or  guide  by  a  curb. — n.  that  which 
curbs :  a  check  or  hindrance :  a  chain  or 
strap  attached  to  the  bit  of  a  bridle  for 
restraining  the  horse.  [Fr.  courher,  from 
L  curvus,  crooked,  bent.] 

CURBSTONE,  kurb'stdn,  n.  a  stone  placed 
edgeways  against  earth  or  stone  work  to 
check  it. 

CURD,  kurd,  n.,  mUk  thickened  or  coagu- 
lated :  the  cheese  part  of  milk,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  whey.  [Celt.,  as  in 
GaeL  gruth^  Ir.  cruth,  curd,  eruthaim,  I 
milk.] 

CURDLE,  kurdl,  v.t.  to  turn  into  curd  :  to 
congeal:  to  thicken. — v.t.  to  cause  to 
turn  into  curd,  or  to  congeal. 

CURDY,  kurd'i,  acy.  like  or  full  of  curd. 

CURE.  kOr,  n.,  care  of  souls  or  spiritual 
charge :  care  of  the  sick  :  act  of  healing : 
that  which  heals  :  a  remedy. — v.t.  to  heal: 
to  preserve,  as  by  drying,  salting,  etc. : 
^-pr.p.  cttr'ing ;  pa.p.  ctired'.  [O  Fr.  cure 
— L.  curOf  solicitude,  care;  not  of  the 
same  origin  as  Case.] 

CURKLES3S,  kHr^es,  adfj.  that  cannot  be 
eured. 

CURFEW:  kur'ffi,  n.  Qit.)  cover-fire:  in 
feudal  times  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  eight 


o'clock,  as  a  signal  to  cover  or  put  out  | 
all  fires  and  lights.    [Fr.  couvrefeu,  from 
couvrir,  to  cover,  and  feu,  fire,  from  L. 

{dciw.l 
TRIOSITY,  ktkr-i-os'i-ti,  n.,  state  or 
quality  of  being  curious:  inquisitiveness: 
that  which  is  curious  :  ahythlng  rare  or 
unusual. 

CURIOUS,  kQr'i-us,  adj.  anxious  to  learn  : 
inquisitive:  showing  great  care  or  nice^: 
skillfully  made :  singular  :  rare.— acn7, 
Cur'iously.  —  n.  Cub'iousnbss.  [Fr. 
citrietia?— L  curiosus — cura.] 

CURL,  kurl,  v.t.  to  twist  into  ringlets  :  to 
coil. — v.i.  to  shrink  into  ringlets :  to  rise 
in  undulations :  to  writhe :  to  ripple :  to 
plavat  the  game  of  curling. — n.  a  ringlet 
of  hair,  or  what  is  like  it :  a  wave,  bend- 
ing, or  twist.  [Orig.  crutt ;  Dut.  kruUen, 
Dan.  kroUe,  to  curl.] 

CURLEW,  kur'm,  n.  one  of  the  wadine- 
birds,  liavine  a  very  long  slender  bfll 
and  legs,  and  a  short  tail.    [Fr.  corlieu ; 

^probably  from  its  cry.] 

CURLING,  kurl'lng,  n.  a  game  common  in 
Scotland,  consisting  in  hurling  heavy 
stones  along  a  sheet  of  ice,  like  playing 
at  bowls. 

CURLY,  kurl'i,  adj.,  having  curls:  full  of 
curls. — n.  CuBiJiSEsa. 

CURMUDGEON,  kur-muj'un,  n.  an  avar 
ricious,  ill-natured  fellow :  a  miser. — 
ac^J.  CnRMUD'GEONLT.  [O.  E.  commudr 
gin,  sig.  corn-hoarding,  from  com  and 
mudge  or  mug,  or  mooch,  to  hide  or 
hoard  ;  seen  in  mtiglard,  a  miser ;  from 
O.  Fr.  mucer,  Fr.  musser,  to  conceal.] 

CURRANT,  kur'ant,  n.  a  small  kind  of 
raisin  or  dried  grape,  imported  from  the 
Levant :  the  fruit  of  several  garden 
shrubs.    [From  Corinth,  in  Greece.] 

CURRENCY,  kur'en-si,  n.  circulation: 
that  which  circulates,  as  the  money  of  a 
country:  eeneral  estimation. 

CURRENT,  Kur'ent,  ady.,  running  or  flour- 
ing :  passing  from  person  to  person : 
generally  received  :  now  passing :  pres- 
ent.— n.  a  running  or  flowing :  a  stream : 
a  portion  of  water  or  air  moving  in  a  cer- 
tain direction :  course.— adv.  Cubr'ent- 
LY.  [L.  currens,  currentis — curro,  cur^ 
sus,  to  run.] 

CURRICLE,  kur'i-kl,  n.  a  two-wheeled 
open  chaise,  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast :  a  chariot.  [L.  curriculum, 
from  curro.^ 

CURRICLE,  kur'i-kl,  v.i.  to  drive  in  a  cur- 
ricle or  as  in  a  curricle.  "  Who  is  this 
that  comes  curricZtTig  through  the  level 
yellow  sunlight  ?  " — Uarlyle, 

CURRICULUM,  kur-ik'a-lum,  n.  a  course, 
esp.  the  course  of  study  at  a  university. 


CuRRl 


^lER,  kur'i-er,  n.  one  who  curries  or 
dresses  tanned  leather. 

CURRIc ,  kur'i,  n.  a  kind  of  sauce  or  sea* 
soning  much  used  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
and  compounded  of  pepper,  ginger,  and 
other  spices  :  a  stew  mixed  with  curry- 
powder.  [Pers.  khUrdi,  broth,  juicy 
meats,  from  khUrdan,  to  eat.l 

CURRYj  kur'i,  v.t.  to  dress  leatner :  to  rub 
down  and  dress  a  horse :  to  beat :  to 
scratch  i—pr.p.  curry'ing ;  pa.p.  curr'ied. 
—To  CURRY  FAVOR  (corr.  of  Curry  pa- 
VELL,  to  rub  down  a  horse,  fa'oell  being  a 
common  old  name  for  a  horse),  to  seek 
favor  by  flatterv.  [Fr.  corroyer — corroi, 
O.  Fr.  conroi ;  from  a  Teut.  root  present 
in  Ice.  reidhi,  tackle,  Dan.  rede,  to  set  in 
order,  E.  ready.    See  Ready.] 

CURSE,  kurs,  v.t.  to  invoke  or  wish  evU 
upon  :  to  devote  to  perdition :  to  vex  or 
torment. — v.i.  to  utter  imprecations :  to 
swear. — n.  the  invocation  or  wishing  of 
evil  or  harm  upon :  evil  invoked  on  an- 
other :  torment. — n.  Curs'SB.   [A.S.  cur* 


sian—curs,  a  curse,  perh.  from  Sw.  and 
Dan.  kors,  a  cross,  which  is  derived  from 
O.  Fr.  crow.    See  Cross.] 

CURSED,  kurs'ed,  cujb\  under  a  curse :  de- 
serving a  curse:  blasted  by  a  curse: 
hateful. 

CURSIVE,  kur'siv,  adj.,  running,  as  applied 
to  handwriting :  flowing.  [L.  curro,  cur^ 
siu,  to  run.] 

CURSORY,  kur'sor-i,  ac^.  hasty:  super- 
ficial: careless.— adv.  Cur'sorily.     [L. 

^^lrro.^ 

CURT,  Kurt,  adj.,  short:  concise.  —  adv. 
Curt'ly. — n.  CURT'NBass.  [L  curtus, 
shortened ;  Sans,  krit,  to  cut,  separate.] 

CURTAIL,  kur-tfil',  v.t.  to  cut  short :  to 
cut  off  a  part :  to  abridge  z—pr.p.  cur- 
taiFing ;  paja.  curtailed'.  [Old  spelling 
curtal,  O.  ¥r,  courtault.  It.  cortaldo-^ 
Jji.curtus.'] 

CURTAIN,  Kur'tin,  n.  drapery  hung  round 
and  inclosing  a  bed,  etc. :  the  part  of  a 
rampart  between  two  bastions  ;  also,  an 
ensi^  or  flag.  Shak. — v.t.  to  inclose  or 
furnish  with  curtains.  [Fr.  courtine — 
Low  L.  cortina;  from  L.  cars,  cortis,  a 
place  inclosed,  a  court.] 

COURTILAGE,  kur'til-aj,  n.  in  law,  a 
court-yard,  backside,  or  piece  of  ground, 
lying  near  and  belonging  to  a  dwelling- 
house  :  the  limit  of  the  premises  withm 
which  housebreaking  can  be  committed 
under  English  law.  [O.  Fr.  courtHage, 
from  coumil,  a  court-yard,  from  L.  cors, 
cortis,  a  court.] 

CURTSY,  kurt'si.  Same  as  Courtesy,  the 
gesture. 

CuRULE,  kU'rWl,  acfj.  applied  to  a  chair 
in  which  the  higher  Roman  magistrates 
had  a  right  to  sit.  [L.  currus,  a  chariot 
^-curro,  to  run,] 

CURVATURE,  kur'va-tQr,  n.  a  curving  or 
bending:  the  continual  bending  or  the 
amount  of  bending  from  a  straight  line. 
jL.  curvatura.] 

CURVE,  kurv,  n.  anything  bent:  a  bent 
line  :  an  arch. — v.t.  to  oend  :  to  form 
into  a  curve.  [L.  curvus,  crooked.  See 
CntCLE.] 

CURVET,  kurVet,  n.  a  certain  leap  of  a 
horse  in  which  he  gives  his  body  a  curve: 
a  leap  or  frolic. — v.i.  to  leap  in  curvets  : 
to  leap:  to  frisk:— ;pr.p.  curveting;  pa.p. 
curVeted. 

CURVILINEAR,  kur-vi-lin'i-ar,  CURVI- 
UNEAL,  kur-vi-lin'i-al,  aclj.  bounded  by 
curved  lines,  [L.  curvus,  and  linea,  a 
line/l 

CUBCtJS-ORASS,  kus'kus-gras,  n.  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  British  Indian  grass  (Andro- 
pogon  muricatus)  used  for  screens  and 
Dlinds.    Called  also  Khub. 

CUSHAT,  koosh'at,  n.  the  ringdove  or 
woodpigeon.  [Prov.  E.  cowshot ;  from 
A.  S  cusceote  1 

CUSHION,  koosh'un,  n.  a  case  filled  with 
some  soft,  elastic  stuff,  for  resting  on :  a 
pillow. — v.t.  to  seat  on  or  furnish  with  a 
cushion.  [Fr.  coussin.  It.  cuscino,  from 
L.  culcitinum,  dim.  of  culcita.  mattress. 
See  Counterpane  and  Quilt.] 

CUSHITE,  kush'it,  adj.  of  on  pertaining  to 
a  branch  of  the  Hamite  familv  which 
Sj^read  along  tracts  extending  from  the 
higher  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
or  to  their  language.  Used  also  substan- 
tively.   [From  Cuish  the  son  of  Ham.] 

CUSP,  kusp,  n.  a.  point :  the  point  or  horn 
of  the  moon,  etc.    [L.  euspts,  a  point.] 

CUSPIDATE,  kus'pi-dftt,  CUSPIDATED, 
kus'pi-dfit-ed,  adj.  (pot.)  having  a  sharp 
end  or  point.    [L.  cuapidatus-^-cutpis.] 

CUSTARD,  kus'tard,  n.  a  composition  of 
milk,  eggs,  etc.,  sweetened  and  fiavored. 
[Once  spelled  eustade,  a  corr.  of  cnutade, 
a  pie  with  crust ;  from  O.  Fr.  croustade 
— L.  crustatus,  crusted.    See  Crxtbt.] 
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OUSTARD-APPLE,  knti'tard-apa,  n.  the 
fnjtU  of  a  W.  Indian  tree,  having  an  rat- 
able pulp,  like  a  autard, 

CUSTOjDIAL,  ki]s-t5'di-al,  adf.  pertaining 

CUSTODIAN,  kii»-t5'di-an,  n.  one  who  has 
cuttodg  or  care,  esp.  of  some  pnbhc 
buildinff. 

CUSTODY,  kus'to-di,  n.  a  watching  or 
guarding:  care:  security:  impnsoii- 
ment.  [L.  eiMftxKa,  from  etuioa,  custodU, 
a  watcher  or  keeper.] 

CUSTOM,  kus'tum,  n,  what  one  is  wont  to 
do :  usage :  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act :  a  frequenting  of  a  shop  to  buy 
goods :  r^g^ar  trade  or  business  :  a  tax 
on  goods^-ipZ.  duties  imposed  on  imports 
and  exports.  [O.  Fr.ciMtome,  costume; 
fromL.  consuetudo — eoiimiesoOt  oonauetua, 
to  accustom.] 

CUSTOMARY,  kus'tura-ar-i,  ach\  according 
to  use  and  wont :  holding  or  held  by  cus- 
tom.—adv.  CUS'TOMAHILY.— n.  CUS'TOM- 
ARISJSSB, 

CUSTOMER,  kus'tum-er,  n.  one  cuxustctmed 

to  frequent  a  certain  place  of  business :  a 

buyer. 
CUSTOM-HOUSE,  kus'tum-hows,    n.  the 

place  where  euxtams  or  duties  on  exports 

and  imports  are  collected. 

CUT,  kut,  vA,  to  make  an  incision:  to  cleave 
or  pass  through :  to  divide :  to  carve  or 
hew  :  to  wound  or  hurt:  to  affect  deeply: 
to  castrate:— ^.p.  cutt'ing ;  pat,  and 
pckp.  cut. — n.  a  cleaving  or  dividing :  a 
stroke  or  blow:  an  incision  or  wound:  a 
piece  cut  off:  an  engraved  block,  or  tlse 
picture  from  it:  manner  of  cutting,  or 
fashion. — ^A  SHOET  cut,  a  short  or  near 

Eassage.    [W.  cwtauj  to  shorten,  cwtt,  a 
ttle  piece  ;  Ir.  cutaick,  to  curtaQ.] 

CUTANEOUS,  ku-ta'ne-us,  adj,  belonging 
to  the«fcin. 

CUT-AWAY,  kut'-a-wa,  n.  a  coat,  the  skirts 
of  which  are  rounded  or  cut  away  so 
that  they  do  not  hang  down  as  in  a  frock- 
coat.  ''  A  green  cut-atoay  with  brass 
buttons."— jK  Hughes,  Used  also  adject- 
ively.  ' '  A  brown  cui-Kiuxiy  coat. " — Tliack- 

CUTCHA,  kuch'a,  n.  in  Hindustan,  a  weak 
kind  of  lime  used  in  inferior  buildings ; 
hence,  used  adiectively  in  the  sense  of 
temporary :  makeshift :  inferior :  in  con- 
tradistinction to  pucka^  which  impUes 
stability  or  superiority. 

CUTENESS,  klit'nes,  n.  the  quality  of 
being  onte :  sharpness :  smartness :  acute> 
nesB.  "  Who  could  have  thought  so  in- 
nocent a  face  could  cover  so  much  cute- 
ness  f  " — Chldsmith, 

CUTICLE,  ka'ti-kl,  n,  the  outermost  or 
thin  skin,  [L.  cutietdaf  dim.  of  aUis^  the 
skin,  E.  Hn>B.l 

CUTLASS,  kut^las,  n,  a  broad  curving 
sword  with  one  edge.  [Fr.  coutelas^  from 
L.  eidiellus,  dim.  oteulter,  a  ploughshare, 
a  knife.] 

CUTL£2R,  kut^er,  n.  one  who  makes  or 
sells  knives,  [Fr.  courier,  from  root  of 
Cutlass.]  • 

CUTLERY,  kutler-i,  n.  the  Justness  of  a 
cutler :  edged  or  cutting  instruments  in 
ffeneral. 

ClfTLET,  kutlet,  n.  a  slice  of  meat  cut  off 
for  cooking,  esp.  of  mutton  or  veal,  gen- 
erallv  the  rib  and  the  meat  belonging  to 
it.  [Fr.  c6tdette^  dim.  of  c6#e,  m>m  L. 
costa^  a  rib.    See  Coast.] 

CUTTER,  kut'er,  n.  the  person  or  thmg 
thai  cuts :  a  snaall  swift  vessel  with  one 
mast  and  sharp  bows  that  cut  the  water. 

CUTTINQ,  kufing,  it.  a  dividing  or  lopping 
off :  an  incision :  a  piece  cut  off :  a  tMrig. 

ODTTLE,  knt'l,  CUTTLE-FISH,  kutl-flsh, 
fi.  a  kind  of  moUtuc,  remarkable  for  its 


power  of  ejecting  a  black  inky  liqaid. 
[A.S.  eudde :  origin  dub.] 

OUT-WATEB,  kut'-waw'ter,  n.  the  fore- 
part of  a  ship's  prow. 

CYCLE,  ^'kl,  n,  a  period  of  time  in  which 
events  happen  in  a  certain  order,  and 
which  constantly  repeats  itself :  an  imag- 
inary circle  or  orbit  m  the  heavens.  [Or. 
hgluoSy  a  circle ;  akin  to  CntCLE.] 

CYCLIC,  si'klik,  CYCLICAL,  rildik-al, 
od/.  pertaining  to  or  containing  a  cyde, 

CTCIiOlD,  sTkloid,  n.  a  figure  like  a  drde : 
a  curve  made  by  a  point  in  a  circle,  when 
the  circle  is  rolled  along  a  straight  line. 
— <k{;.  CTCLOm'AL.  [Ghr.  Asj^os,  and  eidofl, 
form.1 

CYCLONE,  sfld&n,  n.  a  ctreuZar  or  rotatory 
storm.  [Coined  from  Gr.  hykUhif  pr.p. 
of  kyklod,  to  whirl  Toxind—4eyhlos.] 

CYCLOPAEDIA,  CYCLOPEDIA,  a-klS-pS'- 
di*a,  n.  the  circle  or  com]>a6s  of  human 
knoidedge :  a  work  containing  informa- 
tion on  every  department,  or  on  a  partic" 
ular  department  of  knowledge.— ac{;. 
Cygu>ebd^ic,  [Gr.  ky^loSf  a  <2rcle,  and 
paideia,  learning.] 

CYCLOPEAN,  si-kl(>-pe'an,  ac(j.  of  or  like 
the  Cpclopes,  a  fabled  race  of  giants  with 
one  Circular  eye  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head :  giant-like  :  vast.  [Gr.  kifklopeios 
— kykl^[>8-^hyklo$t  a  circle,  anoL  Ops,  an 


^IP] 


CYBIPPE,  si-dip'pi,  n.  a  genus  of  coelen- 
terate  animals  belonging  to  the  order 
Ctenophora,  and  allied  to  the  genus 
Beroe.  One  member  of  the  genus  (<7. 
pUeus)  is  a  very  beautiful  object,  and  is 
common  in  the  seas  round  Britain.  The 
bodv  is  globular  in  shape  and  adorned 
witn  eight  bands  of  cilia  serving  as  its 
means  of  locomotion  and  presenting  bril- 
liant rainbow  hues.  From  the  bo^  are 
pendent  two  long  filaments,  to  whicn  are 
attached  numerous  shorter  threads,  and 
these  appendages  can  be  protruded  and 
retracted  at  will. 

CYGNET,  siff'net,  n.  a  young  s¥)(m,  [Ace. 
to  Dlez.  Gum.  of  Fr.  cygne,  whose  old 
form  etsne  (Sp.  cisns,  a  swan)  is  from 
Low  L.  oecinuA,  and  is  not  connected  with 
L.  ^gnus.  Or.  kyknos^  a  swan.] 

CYLINDER,  sil'in-der,  n.  a  solid  circular 
or  rotter^like  body,  whose  ends  are  equal 
rallel  circles.     [Gr.    kylindros,  from 


parallel  circles,     [iir. 
hyHndO,  to  roll.] 
YLINDRIC,  si-lin'drik, 


CYLINDRIC,  si-Hn'drik,  CYLINDRICAL, 
si-lin'drik-aJ,  ac(;.  having  the  form  or 

^properties  of  a  c^inder, 

CYMBAL,  sim'bal,  n.  a  hollow  brass,  basin- 
like, musical  instrument,  beaten  together 
in  pairs.  [L.  cyrnbcUum,  from  Gr.  kym- 
Itolon — kymbif  the  hollow  of  a  vessel ; 
akin  to  E.  Hump.] 

CYMBOCEPHALIC,  sim^bO^^-follk,  adf. 
shaped  like  a  bowl  or  cup :  round  :  said 
of  tne  skull.  [Gr.  kynibos,  a  cup  or  bowl, 
and  kephaU,  the  skull.] 

CYNIC,  sia'ik,  CYNICAL,  sin'ik-al,  a^f., 
dog-like :  surly :  snarling :  austere  :  mis- 
anthropic—<idt;.  CYN'iCALLr.  [Gr.  kyni- 
kos,  dog-like,  from  ky&n,  kynos,  a  dog ; 
akin  to  L.  canrHst  E.  Hound.]    • 

CYNIC,  sin'ik,  n.  one  of  a  sect  of  ancient 
philosophers,  so  called  from  their  morose 
and  contemptuous  views:  a  morose  roan: 
a  snarler. 

CYNICI81£,  sinl-sizm,  n.,  surliness :  con- 
tempt for  human  nature  :  heartlessness, 
misanthropy. 

CYNOSURE,  sin'o-sh5or  or  &{'-,  n,  ihedo&s 
tailf  a  constellation  containing  the  north- 
star  ;  hence,  anything  that  strongly  at- 
tracts attention.  [Gr.  kyOn,  kynos,  a 
dc«v  ouro,  a  taiL] 

CYFHEB^TUNNEli,  sTfer-tun-nel,  n.  a 
mock  chimney :  a  chimney  built  merely 
for  outward  show.      ^'Ihe    device  of 


eypiher-tunnels  or  mock  chimneys  merely 
for  uniformity  of  building.** — Fuller, 

CYPRESS,  u'pres,  n.  an  evergreen  tree 
whose  branches  used  to  be  carried  at 
funerals :  hence,  a  symbol  of  death.  [Fr. 
CKpr^s— L.  ciipre88i4»-^Gr.  kyparissos^ 

CYI^,  sist,  n.  (lit,)  a  chest :  a  l>ag  in  ani- 
mal bodies  containing  morbid  matter. 
[From  root  of  Chbst.J 

CYTODE,  ^tod,  n.  in  physiol  a  name 
given  by  Haeckel  to  a  kind  of  non- 
nucleated  cell  containing  protoplasm  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  cell  proper  which 
has  a  nucleus.    Nineteenth  Century, 

CZAR,  zftr,  TSAR,  ts&r,  n.  the  emperor  of 
RuBsia.~^em.  Czabina,  sft-rg'na,  the  em- 
press of  Russia.  [Russ.  tsare^  a  king ; 
its  conn,  with  Ger.  kaiser^  L.  ccesar,  a 
king  or  emperor,  is  doubtful.] 

CZAKBVrrcfe,  zar'e-vitch,  CESARE- 
VITCH,  se-z&r'e^vitch,  n.  the  eldest  son. 
of  the  czar, —f  em,  Czabetka,  zftr-ev'na. 
his  consort.  [Russ.  tsare,  a  czar,  and 
m'tr  (pronounced  mtch)^  descended  from.] 

C2SS0M,  Chech,  n.  the  name  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of 
the  great  Slavonic  family  of  races.  They 
have  their  headquarters  in  Bohemia, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  sixth  century.  Their  language  (|dso 
called  Cx/&6h)  is  closely  allied  to  the  Pol- 
Written  also  CaBce,  Tsbch. 
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JDAB,  dah,  v,t,  to  strike  gently  with  some- 
thing soft  or  moist :  — l^.t).  dabb'ing ; 
va*p,  dabbed'. — n.  a  gentle  blow :  a  small 
lump  of  anything  soft  or  moist :  a  small 
flat  fish  like  a  flounder,  but  with  a  rough 
back.  [E.;  from  aTeut.  root  present  in 
O.  Dut.  dak^aem,  to  pinch,  Ger.  taupe,  a 
pat.   E.  Tap  is  a  doublet.    See  also  Dub.] 

DAB,  dab,  n.  an  expert  person.  [Prob.  a 
corr.  of  Adept.] 

DABBER,  dab'er,  n,  one  who  or  that  whidi 
dabs :  speciflcaily,  (a)  in  printing^  a  ball 
f(MTmed  of  an  elastic  material  and  fitted 
with  a  handle,  formerly  used  for  inking  a 
form  of  type  :  (p)  in  engr,  a  silk-covered 
elastic  ball  used  for  spreading  etching 
ground  upon  steel  or  copper  plates:  (c)  in 
stereotyptng,  a  hard  hair  bnish  used  in 
the  papier-maofae  process  for  dabbing 
the  bacK  of  the  damp  paper,  and  so  driv- 
ing it  into  the  interstices  of  the  type. 

DABBLE,  dabl,  v,t,  to  wet  by  little  dabs 
or  strokes:  to  spatter.-T^.t.  to  play  in 
water  with  hanos  or  feet:  to  oo  any- 
thing in  a  trifling  way.    [Freq.  of  Dab.] 

DABBLER,  dabler,  n.  one  who  dabt}le8  or 
does  things  in  a  superficial,  trifling  way. 

DABCHICK,  dab'chik,  n.  a  small  water- 
fowl  that  dives  or  dabbles  in  the  water. 

DACE,  das,  DARE,  dar,  DART,  d&rt,  «.  a 
small  river  flsh,  so  called  from  the  miiek- 
ness  of  its  motions.  [M.£.  daroe — O.  Fr. 
dars — ^Low  L.  dardust  &  dart  or  javelin 
(Fr.  dard,  a  dart  or  a  dace).] 

DACIAN,  da'shi-an,  adj.  pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  Dadt  an  ancient  barbar- 
ous people,  whose  territory  extended 
over  parts  of  the  modern  Hungary, 
Roumania,  Transylvania,  and  Doighbor> 
ing  regions. 

DACTYL,  dak'til,  n.  in  Latin  and  Qroek 
poetry,  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  one  long 
followed  by  two  short,  so  called  from  its 
likeness  to  the  joints  of  a  finger :  in  £n- 

flish,  a  foot  of  three  erjrllablea,  with  the 
rst  accented,  sa  merniy,    [L.  dactylus 
— Qt,  daktylos,  a  finger.    See  Diorr.] 
DACTYLIC,  dak-tirik,  ac^.  relating  to  or 

consisting  chiefly  of  dacfWs. 
DACTYLDLOGT,  dak-tU-oPo-ji,  n.  Um  art 
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of  talking  with  tbefngerg,  like  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  [Or.  daktyl09,  and  logoe,  dis- 
course— lego,  to  speak.] 

DAD,  dad,  DADDY,  dad'i,  n.,  father,  a 
word  used  by  children.  [W.  tad;  Gr. 
tata,  Sans,  tata,] 

DADO,  da'do,  n.  the  solid  block  or  cube 
forming'  the  body  of  a  pedestal :  vrains- 
coating*  round  tne  lower  part  of  a  wall. 
[It. — ^L.  datue  (tahis,  a  die,  being  under- 
stood), ^ven  or  thrown  forth— cZore,  to 
give.    rk>ublet,  DiB.] 

DEMONIC,  dg-mon'ik,  ady,  pertahiing  to 
or  proceeding  from  a  supernatural  be- 
ing or  from  supernatural  enthusiaem. 
"Ue  may  even  show  sudden  impulses 
which  have  a  false  air  of  dcem&nic 
strength,  because  they  seemed  inexplic- 
able."—  Cfeorge  JCliot.  [Gr.  daimdn,  a 
divinity.] 

DAFFODIL,  dafo^il,  DAFFODILLY,  daf - 
o-dfl-i,  n,  a  yellow 'flower  of  the  liJy 
tribe,  also  called  King's  spear.  [M.£. 
affodille—O,  Fr.  axBhoaile--^T.  and  L. 
aaphodehts;  the  d  is  prefixed  accident- 

DAGGER,  dagger,  n.  a  short  sword  for 
stabbing :  a  mark  of  reference  (  f  >.  [W. 
dagr,  Ir.  dmgear,  Fr.  dague.  It.  aaga,] 

DAGGLE,  da^,  r.f.  and  v.i.  to  u>et  or 
grow  wet  l)y  dragging  on  the  wet 
ground.  [Freq.  of  prov.  E.  dag,  to 
sprinkle  with  water,  from  a  Scand. 
root  seen  in  Sw.  dagg,  £.  Dew.] 

DAGUERREOT  Y  PE,  da-ger'o-tip,  n.  a 
method  of  taking  sun^pictures  on  metal 
plates :  a  picture  thus  produced.  [Fr., 
from  Daguerre,  the  inventor,  and  Tirpa.] 

DAHLIA,  d&l'i-a«  n.  a  garden  plant  with  a 
large  beautiful  flower.  [From  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist.] 

DAILY,  d&'li,  adi»  and  adv»  every  day. 

DAINTIFY,  dftnli-fi,  v.t  to  make  dainty  : 
to  weaken  by  over  refinement.  ''My 
father  charges  me  to  ^ve  you  his  kindest 
love,  and  not  to  daxntify  his  affection 
into  respects  or  compliments." — Mms 
Burmey.  [£.  dainty,  and  L.  faeio,  to 
make.] 

DAINTY,  dftn'ti,  adj.  pleasant  to  the  pal- 
ate :  delicate  :  fastidious.— n.  that  which 
is  dainty,  a  delioaoy. — adv.  Daim'tily.— 
n.  Dacttdizbs.  [M.E.  deintee,  anything 
worthy  or  costly— O.  Fr.  daintie,  wor- 
thiness— ^L.  dignitae.    See  Dionitt.] 

DAIRA,  da'ir-€^  n.  the  private  estates  of 
the  Khedive  of  Eflrypt. 

DAIRY,  d&'ri,  n,  the  place  where  milk  is 
kept,  and  butter  and  cheese  made:  an 
esubblishment  for  the  supply  of  milk. 
rilE.  dfp,  dairymaid -*  Ice.  deigja,  a 
dairymaid  ;  orig.  akneader  of  Dough,  in 
Ice.  deig:  or  from  a  root  sig.  to  milk. 
See  Duo.] 

DAIS,  d&'is,  n,  a  raised  floor  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  dining-hall  where  the  nigh 
table  stood :  a  raised  floor  with  a  seat 
tuadi  canopy.  [O.  Fr.  dais  —  Low  L. 
d/imsue,  a  table — ^L.  disoKS,  a  quoil— Gr. 
diskos.    See  Dibh,  Dibc.] 

DAISIED,  d&'zid,  adj.  covered  with  dai- 
sies. 

DAISY,  da'zi,  n.  {lit.)  the  da'^s  eye,  a  com- 
mon spring  flower,  so  called  from  its  sun- 
like  aopearanoe.  [A.S.  dceges  ege,  day's 
eye,  the  sun/l 

DALE,  d&l,  DELL,  del,  n.  the  low  ground 
between  hills  :  the  valley  through  which 
a  river  flows.  —  n.  Dauss'iian.  [A.S. 
dod ;  Scand.  dal,  Ger.  thai,  orig.  mean- 
ing "cleft."    See  Deal,  Dkll.] 

DAQilANCE,  dal'i-ans,  n.,  dallying,  toy* 
inf,  or  trifliag^:  interchange  of  embraces: 
delay. 

DALLx ,  daFi,  vA.  to  lose  time  by  idleneBS 
or  tr^ihsgr:  to   play :  —  j]a.j7.  dall'ied. 


[A.&  dot,  foolish ;  Qer.  dahim,  to  trifle : 
perh.  conn,  with  DwxUi.] 

DAM,  dam,  n.  an  embaoikment  to  restrain 
water.— «.^.  to  keep  back  water  by  a 
bank  or  other  obstruction r—^pr.p.  damm'- 
ing  ;  pa,p.  dammed'.  [E.,  and  in  all  the 
Teut.  tongues.] 

DAM,  dam,  n.  a  mother,  applied  to  quadru- 
peds.   [A  form  of  Daaie.  J 

DAMAGE,  dam'&j,  n,,hurt,  injury,  loss: 
the  value  of  what  is  lost:-^.  compensa- 
tion for  lessor  injury.-^. t  to  harm,  in- 
jm'e. — v.i.  to  take  injury.  [0.  Fr.  dafjh- 
age  (Fr.  dommage),  from  L.  damnum, 
loss,  iniuiyj 

DAMAGEABLE,  dam'Sj-a-bl,  a^.  capable 
of  being  damaged. 

DAMASK,  dam'ask,  n.  figured  stuif  orig. 
ef  silk,  now  of  linen,  cotton,  or  wool. — 
v.t.  to  flower  or  variegate,  as  cloth.— ac(/. 
of  a  red  color,  like  that  of  a  damask 
rose.  [From  Damaaeue,  in  Syria,  where 
it  was  orig.  made.] 

DAME,  dftm,  n.  the  mistress  of  a  house :  a 
matron:  a  noble  Isdy.  [fV.  dams — L. 
domina,  a  mistresBf/em.  of  dominus,  a 
master.  Doublet,  Dam,  a,  mother,  see 
Dominate.] 

DAMN,  dam,  v.t.  to  censure  or  condemn : 
to  sentence  to  eternal  punishment. — n. 
an  oath :  a  curse.  [Fr.  damner — ^L. 
damnare,  to  condemn,  from  damnum, 
loss,  penalty.] 

DAMNABLE,  dam'na-bl,  adj.,  deserving  or 
tending  to  damnation:  nateful:  perni- 
cious.—adv.  Dam'nablt.— ^.  Dam'nablb- 
KES8.    [Late  L.  damnabUis.] 

DAMNATION,  dam-n&'shun,  n.  {theol.)  the 
punishment  of  the  impenitent  in  the 
future  state  :  eternal  punishment.  [L. 
damnatio^ 

DAMNATOkY,  dam'na^tor-i,  a^j.  contain- 
ing sentence  of  condemnation.  jL.  dam- 
TiatoriiLS.'] 

DAMP,  damp,  n.,  vapor,  mist:  moist  air: 
lowness  of  spirits:— ^Z.  dangerous  vapors 
in  mines,  etc. — v.t,  to  wet  slightly:  to 
chill :  to  discourage :  to  check :  to  make 
dull. — adij.  moist :  foggy. — adv.  Damp'ly. 
— n.  Dabo^'nebs.  [E.  ;  akin  to  Dut.  damp, 
Qer^ampf,  vapor.] 

DAMPER,  aamp'er,  n.  that  which  checks 
or  moderates:  (Australia)  a  kind  of 
hastily-baked  bread. 

DAMSEL,  dam'zel,  n.  a  little  dame  or  lady : 

a  young  unmarried  woman :  a  girl.    [Fr. 

demoiselle,  O.  Fr.  damoisel,  a  page — ^Low 

L.  domicdlus,  dim.  of  dominus,  a  lord.] 
DAMSON,  dam'zn,  n.  a  small  black  plum. 

[Shortened  from  Damascene-^Damascus. 

See  Damask.] 
DANCE,  dans,  v.i.  to  move  with  measured 

steps  to  music — v.t.  to  make  to  dance  or 

jump. — n,  the  movement  of  one  or  more 

persons  with  measured  steps  to  music. 

[Fr.  doMser,  from  O.  Ger.  danson,  to  draw 

along,  Qer.  tanzen.] 
DANuEIR,  dans'er,  n.  one  who   practices 

dancing. 
DANCING,  dans'ing,  n.  the  act  or  art  of 

movino^  in  the  dance. 
DANDEILION,  dan-de-lf  un,  n.  a  common 

plant  with  a  yellow  flower,  so  called  from 

the   jagged  tooth-like  edges  of  its  leaf. 

[Fr.  dent  de  lion,  tooth  of  the  lion.] 
DANDLEl,  dan'dl,    v.t.  to  play  with:  to 

fondle  or  toss  in  the  arms,  as  a  baby. 

[E. ;  cog.  with  Ger.  tdndeln — tand,  atov ; 

allied  in  Scot,  dander,  to  go  about  idly, 

to  trifle.]  

DANDRIFF,  dand'rif ,  DANDRUFF,  dand'- 

ruf ,  n.  a  scaly  scurf  which  errows  on  the 

head,  esp.  under  the  hair  and  beard.  [W. 

ton,  surface,  skin,  and  drwg,  bad.] 

DANDY,  dan'di,  n.  a  foppish,  siZiy/eSdtr. * 
one  who  pays  much  attention  to  dress. 


[Ferfa.  from  Fr.  dasidin,  a  nimiy ;  ancl 

prob.  from  root  of  Dandle.] 
DANE,  dfiD,  n.  a  native  of  DenmarJe. 
DANGER,  dan'jer,  n.  a  hazcard  or  risk  z 
insecurity.  [O.  Fr.  dangier,  absolute 
power  (of  a  feudal  lord^,  hence  power 
to  hurt—Low  L.  domMmum,  feudal  au« 
thority— L.  domrinuB,  a  lord.     See  Dun- 

QEON.J 

DANGEBOUS,  d&n'jer-us,  adj.  full  of  dan- 
ger :  unsafe :  inaeovre.— «M2t\  Dah'oeb^ 

OUBLT. 

DANGLE,  dang^gl,  tM*.  to  hang  loosely  or 
with  a  swingirig  motion:  to  follow  any 
one  about. — vd,  to  make  to  dangle* 
[From  a  Scand.  root,  f  owid  in  Ice.  dingla, 
to  swing  to  and  fro,  freq.  of  Daa,  t<> 
throw  jjpushJ 

DANGLEMENT,  daug'gl-cnent,  n.  the  act 
of  dangling.  *'  The  ver^  suspension  and 
danglemem  ot  anypuddiogB  whatsoever 
right  over  his  ingle-nook.^— tLd.  Lutton. 

DANGLER,  dang'gler,  n.  one  who  aangU» 
about  others,  especially  about  women. 

DANISH,  dan'ish,  adj.  belongiag*  to  Den- 
mark. 

DANTTE,  danlt,  u.  a  member  of  a  secret 
society  among  the  Mormons,  who,  it  ia 
believed,  took  an  oath  to  support  the 
authority  and  execute  the  commands  of 
the  leaoers  of  the  sect  at  all  hasards. 
Many  massacres  and  robberies  committed 
durine  the  early  historyof  Utah  are  as- 
cribed to  the  Daaites.  [fVom  Dan.  See- 
Gen,  xlix.  16.] 

DANK,  dangk,  adj.  moist,  wet.  [Perh. 
oonn.  with  Dbw.    See  also  Daqoub.] 

DANTESQUE,  dan^-teak',  adj.  pertainiw  or 
relating  to  Dante  Alighien,  the  Ituian 
poet :  resembling  or  characteristic  of 
Dante's  manner  or  style :  more  especialljr, 
characterised  by  sublimity  and  gloomi- 
ness, like  his  pictures  of  the  Inferno. 

DAPPER,  dap'er,  adj.  quick :  little  and 
active :  neat  :  spruce.  [Dut.  dapper^ 
brave  ;  Ger.  tapfer,  quksk,  brave.] 

DAPPLE,  dopl,  adj.  marked  with  spots.— 
v.t.  to  variegate  with  spots.    [See  Dnc- 


DARAPn,  da-rap'tf,  n.  in  logic,  a  mne- 
monic  word,  designating  a  syllogism  of 
the  third  figure,  comprising  a  universal 
affirmative  major  premise,  a  particular 
aiflrmative  minor  premise,  and  a  particu- 
lar affirmative  conclusion. 

DARDAN,  d&Zdan,  DARDANIAN,  d&Mia'- 
ni-an,  adj.  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dar- 
dani  or  Trojans,  a  people  mentioned  iu 
the  Iliad,  to  Dardania,  their  tetritory^ 
or  to  Dardanue,  the  founder  of  the  race^ 
and  ancestor  of  Priam  of  Trqy:  Trojan. 
Also  used  substantively. 

DARE,  d&r,  v.i.  to  be  bold  enough:  to  vent- 
nue.'^'pa.t.  durst. — v.t.  to  challenge:  to> 
defy.  [A.S.  dear,  durran:  Goth,  daiir^ 
san:  akin  to  Gr.  tharred,  Sans,  dltrish, 
to  be  bold.] 

DARE,  d&r.    Same  as  Dack. 

DARII,  da'ri-i,  n.  in  logic^  a  mnemonic 
word  to  express  a  syllogism  of  the  first 
figure,  comprising  a  universal  affirmative 
major  premise,  a  particular  afllrmative 
minor  premise,  ana  a  particular  affirma- 
tive conclusion* 

DARING,  darling,  acfj,,  bold:  courageous : 
fearless. — n.  boldness. — adv.  Dar'ikolt. 

DARING^LASS,  dar'ingv^Ias,  n.  a  mirror 
used  for  daring  larks.    Bp,  Oanden, 

DARK,  d&rk,  aajj.  without  light :  black  or 
somewhat  black :  gloomy :  difllcult  to* 
understand  :  unenlightened :  secret. — n. 
absence  of  light :  obscurity :  a  state  of 
ignorance.  —  adi?.  Dakk'lt.— n.  Dare'- 
mns.    [A-S.  deorc] 

DARKEN,  dfirk'n,  v.t.  to  make  dark:  to 
render  ignorant :  to  sully. — v*i.  to  grow 
dark  or  darker. 
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DARKISH,  d&rk'ish,  adij.  somewhat  dark : 

duskv* 

DARKLING,  d&rklmg,  adj\  being  in  the 
darkjpoet.). 

DARKSOME,  d&rk'suni,  ocl;.,  dark: 
gloomy  (poet.). 

DARLING,  darling,  n.  a  little  dear :  one 
dearly  beloved :  a  f ayorite. .  [Deab,  and 
ling.\ 

JARN,  d&m,  v.t  to  mend  a  hole  by  imi- 
tating the  texture  of  the  stuff. — n.  the 
place  darned.  [W.  dam,  a  pieoe,  a 
patch.! 

DARNEL,  d&r'nel,  n.  a  weed  of  the  rye- 
grass genus.    [Ety.  dub.] 

DART,  d&rt,  n.  a  pointed  weapon  for 
throwing  with  the  hand :  anythmg  that 
pierces.-^v.^.  to  hurl  suddenly :  to  send 
or  shoot  forth. — v.i,  to  start  or  shoot 
forth  rapidly. —adr.  DAJEefmaijY.  [O. 
Fr.  dart ;  from  a  Low  Qer.  root.] 

DART.    See  Dace. 

DARTLE,  d&r'tl,  v,t  a  frequentative  form 
of  dart.  *'  Mv  star  that  dartlea  the  red 
and  the  hlue. —Browning. 

DARWEESH,  dAr'wesh,!!.  same  as  Dervis. 

DARWINISM,  d&r'win-izm,  n.  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  propounded  by  C. 
Darwin.--<w{/.  Dar-wdtian. 

DASH,  dash,  v.t.  to  throw  violently:  to 
break  by  throwing  together:  to  throw 
water  suddenly :  to  bespatter :  to  de- 
stroy or  frustrate  :  to  mix  or  adulterate. 
— v,t.  to  strike  against:  to  break  against, 
as  water  :  to  rush  with  violence. — n.  a 
violent  striking:  a  rushing  or  violent 
onset :  a  blow :  a  mark  ( — )  at  a  break 
in  a  sentence :  a  slight  admixture..  [Dan. 
daske,  to  slap.] 

DASH-AND-DOT,  dash'-and-dot,  adj.  con- 
sisting of  dashes  and  dots :  as,  the  daahr 
and-dot  telegraphic  alphabet. 

DASHING,  dash'mg,  aq;'.  rushing:  reck- 
less :  hasty  and  rash :  gallant. — adv. 
Dash'ingly. 

DASTARD,  das'tard,  n.  a  cowardly  fellow. 
— adj.  shrinking  from  danger:  coward- 
ly.—  ttcj/.  and  adv.  Das'takdly.  —  na. 
Das'tardness,  Das'tardleness.  [From 
a  Scand.  stem  deu^— E.  dazed^  and  Fr. 
suffix  -ard.    See  Daze.] 

•DASTARDICE,  das'terd-is,  n.  cowardice: 
dastardliness.  "  Upbraided  with  ingrati- 
tude, dcutardice." — Richardson. 

•DATA,  d&'ta,  n.pl,  facts  given  or  admitted 
from  which  other  facts  may  be  deduced. 
— eing.  Da'tum.  [L.  datuTn,  data^  given 
— do,  to  give.] 

DATE,  d&t,  n.  the  time  when  a  letter  is 
given  or  written  :  the  time  of  any  event : 
a  stipulated  time. — v.t,  to  affix  the  date 
to. — v.i.  to  reckon :  to  begin.  [Fr.  date 
— L.  datum.] 

'DATE,  d&t,  n.  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm, 
so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  finger.  [Fr.  datte— L.  doc^Zus— Gr. 
daktyloa,  a  finger.] 

DATISI,  da-tf  sT,  n.  in  logic,  a  mnemonic 
word  expressing  a  syllogism  of  the  third 
figure,  comprising  a  universal  affirma- 
tive major  premise,  a  particular  affirma- 
tive minor  premise,  and  a  particular 
affirmative  conclusion. 

DATIVE,  dat'iv.  acb'.  that  is  given  or  ap- 
pointed.— n.  the  dative  com,  the  oblique 
case  of  nouns,  etc.,  which  follows  verbs 
or  other  parts  of  speech  that  express 
giving  or  some  act  directed  to  the  object 
— ^generally  indicated  in  English  by  to  or 
for.    [L.  aativus,'] 

DATUM,  d&'tum,  n.    See  Data. 

DAUB,  dawb,  vJ.  to  smear :  to  paint 
coarsely.  —  n.  a  coarse  painting.  — 
Dauheb,  dawVer,  n.  one  who  daubs :  a 
coarse  painter.  [O.  Fr.  dauber,  to 
plaster-^,  dedlbare,  to  whitewash— de, 
•down,  and  aUbus,  white.] 


DAUGHTER,  daVter,  n.  a  female  child : 
a  female  descendant. — n.  Daugh'ter-in- 
I^AW,  a  son's  wife.  [A.S.  dohtor;  Scot. 
dochter,  Qer.  tochter,  Gr.  thygatSr,  Sans. 
dvhitri,  from  dvh  or  dhv^h,  to  milk — as 
if  *•  the  milkmaid."    See  Duo.l 

DAUGHTERLY,  daw'ter-li,  ac(i.,  like  or 
becoming  a  daughter. — n.  Daugh'terij- 
ness. 

DAUNT,  d&nt  or  dawnt,  v.t,  to  frighten : 
to  discourage.  [O.  Fr.  danter,  Fr.  domp-- 
ier— L.  domito — domo,  Gr.  damad,  to 
tame :  conn,  with  Tame.] 

DAUNTLESS,  d&ntles,  ac(j.  not  to  be 
daunted.  --  adv.  Daxtiit'lessly.  —  n. 
Daxtnt'lbssness. 

DAUPHIN,  daw'fin,  n.  formerly  a  name 
given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king:  of 
France.~/em.  Dau'fhiness,  the  dauphin's 
wife.  [O.  Fr.  daulphin,  Fr.  dauphin — 
L.  deljpUnus,  a  dolphin.  Dauphin  was 
the  proper  name  of  the  lords  of  Viennois, 
who  had  taken  for  their  crest  three  dol- 
phins. When  Viennois  (Dauphin^)  was 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  name 
became  the  title  of  the  kind's  eldest  son.] 

DAY  IT,  daVit,  n.  a  spar  projecting  from  a 
ship,  used  as  a  crane  for  hoistmg  the 
anchor  clear  of  the  vessel^— jsZ.  pieces  of 
timber  or  iron,  projecting  over  a  ship's 
side  or  stern,  havmg  tackle  to  raise  a 
boat  by.    [Fr.  davier,  a  forceps.] 

DAW,  daw,  n.  a  bird  of  the  crow  kind :  a 
jackdaw.    [From  its  cry.] 

DAWDLE,  daVdl,  v.i.  to  waste  time  by 
trifling:  to  act  or  move  slowly.  —  n. 
Daw'dler.  [Allied  to  Dandle  and 
Dandy.] 

DAWN,  dawn,  v.t.  to  become  day:  to  begin 
to  grow  light :  to  begin  to  appear. — n. 
daybreak:  beginning.  [A.S.  do^n,  day.] 

DAY,  d&,  n.  the  time  of  light :  the  time 
from  morning  till  night:  twenty-four 
hours,  the  time  the  earth  takesHo  make 
a  revolution  on  her  axis ;  also  credit :  a 
distant  day  being  fixed  for  payment. 

Faitb,  then,  rilprav'  yoa,  ^cause  he  is  my  neighbor, 
To  take  a  hundrea  pound,  and  give  him  day. 

^~B.  Jonaon. 

[A.  S.  dceg;  Qer.  tag,  from  an  unknown 

root,  not  conn,  with  L.  dies.} 
DAYBOOK,  danbook,  n.  a  hook  in  which 

merchants,  etc.,  enter  the  transactions 

of  eve^  day. 
DAYBREAK,  dfiT^rak,  n.  the  breaking  of 

day,  or  first  appearance  of  light. 
DAYDREAM,  aa'dr§m,  n.  a  dreaming  or 

musing  while  awake. 
DAY-LfliY,  da'-lil'i,  n.  a  lUy  that  blooms 

during  the  day  or  for  a  day  only. 

DAYSHINE,  da'shin,  n.  daylight. 

Wherefore  waits  the  madman  there. 
Naked  in  open  dai^ine  f^Tennyaon. 

DAYSMAN,  dfiz'man,  n.  one  who  appoints 
a  dav  to  hear  a  cause  :  an  umpire. 

DAYSPRINQ,  da'spring,  n.  the  springing 
of  day :  dawn. 

DAYSTAR,  da'st&r,  n.  the  star  which  ush- 
ers in  the  day :  the  morning-star. 

DAZE,  dftz,  v.t.  (obs.)  to  render  dull  or 
stupid,  flee,  diisa,  to  be  breathless  or 
exnausted ;  conn,  with  A.S.  dtvces,  fool- 
ish/! 

DAZ2lE,  dazl,  v.t.  to  daze  or  overpower 
with  any  strong  light. — adv.  Dazss^unq- 
LY.    rPreq,  of  Daze.] 

DEACCJN,  dg'kn,  n.  in  Episcopal  and  Cath- 
olic churches  the  order  of  clergy  under 
priests :  in  some  Presbyterian  churches, 
an  officer  under  the  elders :  in  Congre- 
gational and  some  other  churches,  the 
principal  lay  official :  in  Scot,  the  master 
of  an  incorporated  company ."-^em.  Dea'- 
OONES8. —  ns.  Dea'conship,  Dea'cjonry. 
JL.  diaconus — Gr.  diakonos,  a  servant.] 

DEACON,  de'kon,  v.t.  to  read  out,  as  a 
line  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  before  singing  it. 

DEAD,  ded,  adj.  deprived  of  life  :  that 


never  had  life  :  deathlike  :  useless  :  dull; 
cold  and  cheerless  :  without  vegetation : 
perfect. — DEAD-DRUNK,completely  drunk; 
Dead-language,  one  no  longer  spoken ; 
Dead-letter,  a  letter  undelivered  and 
unclaimed  at  the  post-office ;  Dead- 
lights, storm-shutters  for  a  cabin  win- 
dow ;  Dead-lock,  a  position  of  matters 
when  they  have  become  so  complicated 
that  they  are  at  a  complete  standstill 
and  progress  is  impossible ;  Dead-march, 
a  piece  of  solemn  music  played  at  funeral 
processions,  especially  of  soldiers  ;  Dead- 
BECKONING,  an  estimation  of  a  ship's 
place,  simply  by  the  log-book ;  Dead- 
weight, a  neavy  or  oppressive  burden. — 
adv.  Dead'ly.  —  n.  Dead'ness.  [A.8. 
dead ;  Qoth.  dauths,  Qer.  todt,  from  root 
of  die.] 

DEAD,  ded,  n.  the  time  of  greatest  still- 
ness : — n.pl.  those  who  are  dead. 

DEADEN,  ded'n,  v.t.  to  make  dead:  to  de- 
prive partly  of  vigor  or  sensation :  to 
blunt;  to  lessen. 

DEAD-FILE,  ded'-ffl,  n.  a  file  whose  cuts 
are  so  close  and  fine  that  its  operations 
are  practically  noiseless. 

DEADLY,  dedli,  a^j,,  causing  death: 
fatal :  implacable. — n.  Dead'uness. 

DEAF,  def,  acU.,  duU  of  hearing:  unable 
to  hear  at  ail :  not  willing  to  near :  in- 
attentive.— adv.  Deap'ly.  —  n.  Deap'- 
NESS.   [A.S.  deaf;  Dut.  doof,  Qer.  taub.] 

DEAFEN,  def  n,  v.t.  to  make  deaf,  partly 
or  altogether :  to  stun :  to  render  imper- 
vious to  sound. 

DEAF-MUTE,  def -mat,  n.  one  who  is  both 
decrf  and  mute  or  dumb. 

DEAL,  dgl,  n.  a  portion :  an  indefinite 
Quantity :  a  large  quantity :  the  act  of 
aividing  cards :  one  of  the  divisions  or 
boards  into  which  a  piece  of  timber  is 
cut :  a  fir  or  pine  board.  Often  applied 
in  n.  S.  to  larg^  and  important  busmess 
transactions,  especially  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
chanp^.  [A.S.  ded ;  Qer.  theil,  a  part  or 
division.] 

DEAL,  del,  v.t.  to  divide,  to  distribute :  to 
throw  about. — v.i.  to  transact  business : 
to  a43t :  to  distribute  cards  :—pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  dealt  6delt).  [A.S.  dcuan—dcd; 
Ger.  theden — theU.'] 

DEALER,  dgl'er,  n.  one  who  deals:  a  trader. 

DEALING,  during,  n.  manner  of  acting 
towards  others :  intercourse  of  trade. 

DEAN,  dgn,  n.  a  dignitEirv  in  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  wno  presides  over 
the  other  clergy  :  a  priest  who  presides 
at  local  synods :  the  president  of  the 
faculty  in  a  college. — ns.  Dbak'ship, 
Dean'ery,  the  office  of  a  dean  :  a  dean^s 
house.  rO.Fr.  deien — ^L.  decanu^,  a  chiet 
often — decern,  ten.] 

DEAR,  der,  adj.  high  in  price :  costly : 
scarce  :  highly  valued  :  beloved. — n.  one 
who  is  dear  or  beloved. — adv.  Dear'ly.— 
n.  i)£AR'NES6.  [A.S.  deore ;  Qer.  theuer, 
O.  Ger.  tiuri,  precious.] 

DEiOtTH,  derth,  n.,  deamess,  high  price: 
scarcity  :  want :  famine  :  barrenness. 

DEATH,  deth,  n.  state  of  beina  dead :  ex- 
tinction of  life  :  manner  of  dying  :  mor* 
tality. — n.  Death'-bed,  the  last  illness. 
rA,S.  death  ;  Ger.  tod.] 

DEATHINESS,  deth'i-nes,  n.  the  quality  of 
producing  death :  an  atmosphere  of 
death.  (Rare.) 

Look  !  it  bums  dear  ;  but  with  the  air  around 
Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deatfUneea^—Southey. 

DELATHY,  deth'i,  ac(j.  pertaining  to  or  char- 
acteristic of  death.    (Rare.) 

Tkxe  cheeks  were  deawy  dark.-— Soutkey. 

DEBAR,  de-bar',  v.t,  to  bar  out  from:  to 
exclude  :  to  hinder  :--pr.p.  debarr^ing ; 
pa.p.  debarred^    [L.  de,  from,  and  Bab.] 

DEBARK,  de-b&rk',  v.t  or  v.i.  to  land /rom 
a  bark,  ship,  or  boat :  to  disembark.  [Fr. 
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cUbarquer  —  dea  —  L.     dis,    away,   and 
Babqus,  a  ahip.l 

DEBARKATION,  DEBARCATION,  de- 
b&rk-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of  debarking  or 
disembarking. 

DEBASE,  de-b&s',  v.t  to  lower :  to  make 
mean  or  of  less  vaJue:  to  adulterate.  [L. 
de,  down,  and  Basr,  low.] 

DEBASEMENT,  de-bas'ment,  n.  degrada- 
tion. 

DEBASING,  de-bSs'ing,  adj.  tending  to 
lower  or  d^rade. — adv.  Debas'inglt. 

DEBATABLE  de-bftt'arbl,  ac(j\  liable  to  be 
disputed. 

DEBATE,  de-b&t',  n.  a  contention  in  words 
or  argument. -^v.^  to  contend  for  in 
argument. — v.t.  to  deliberate  :  to  join  in 
debate. — n,  Dbbat'bb.  [Fr.  c2e,  and  battre, 
to  beat.    See  Bbat.1 

DEBAUCH,  de-bawclr,  v.t  to  lead  away 
from  duty  or  allegiance :  to  corrupt 
with  lewdness. — v.t.  to  indulge  in  reveliy. 
— n.  a  fit  of  intemperance  or  debauchery. 
[Fr.  d&baucher-^^dea  >-  L.  dia,  and  a  word 
oauehe,  a  workshop,  of  unknown  origin.] 

DEBAUCHEE,  deb'o-shS,  n.  one  given  up 
to  ddMuchery :  a  libertine. 

DEBAUCHERY,  de-bawch'ei^i,  n.  corrup- 
tion of  fidelity :  seduction  from  duty : 
excessive  intemperance:  habitual  lewd- 
ness.  

DEBENTURE,  de-bent'Or,  n.  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  debt :  a  deed  of  mortgage 
eiven  by  a  railway  or  other  company  for 
borrowed  money :  a  certificate  entitling 
an  exporter  of  imported  goods  to  a 
drawback  or  repayment  of  the  duty  paid 
on  their  importation.  [L.  debenture  tnere 
are  due,  8d  person  pi.  passive  of  dAeo,  to 
owe.l 

DEBIIJTATE,  de-bil'i-t&t,  v.t.  to  make 
weak:  to  impair  the  strength  of.  [L. 
debUito,  deibiUtatus—^iebiUs,  weak— <fe, 
not,  habUis^  able.    [See  Abilitt.] 

DEBIUTT,  de-bii'i-ti,  n.,  toeakness  and 
languor :  a  weak  action  of  the  animal 
functions. 

DEBIT,  deb'it,  n.  a  debt  or  something  due : 
an  entry  on  the  debtor  side  of  an  ac- 
count.— v.t.  to  charge  with  debt :  to  en- 
ter on  the  debit  or  debtor  side  of  an  ac- 
count. (Xf.  debitum^  what  is  due,  from 
disbeo^  to  owe.] 

DEBONAIR,  deb-o-n&r',  ac(/.  of  good  air 
or  appearance  and  manners :  el^ntnt : 
courteous.  [Fr.  de,  of,  botif  good,  air, 
appearance,  manner.] 

DEK>UCH,  de-b6(tah',  v,i.  to  march  out 
from  a  narrow  pass  or  confined  place. 
[Fr.  d&xmcher-~de,  from,  boucfte,  the 
mouth — ^L.  bucca,  the  cheek.] 

DEBOUCHURE,  d&-bd5-sh05r',  n.  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  strait. 

DEBRIS,  de-bre\  n.,  bruised  or  broken 
pieces  of  anything,  esp.  of  rock:  rub- 
bish: ruins.  [Fr.,  from  briser,  akin  to 
Bruisb.] 

DEBT,  det,  n.  what  one  ou^es  to  another : 
what  one  becomes  liable  to  do  or  suffer. 
[L.  debiium.] 

DEBTOR,  det'ur,  n.  one  who  owes  a  debt : 
the  side  of  an  account  on  which  debts 
are  charged.    [L.  d^ntor.] 

DEBUT,  de-bu'(ti  sounded  as  in  Scot,  gude), 
n.  a  beginning  or  first  attempt :  a  first 
appearance  before  the  public,  as  of  an 
actor,  etc.  [Fr.  d&mt^  a  first  stroke — de, 
from,  butt  aun*  mark.1 

DECADE  or  DECAD,  dek'&d  or  deVad,  n. 
an  aggregate  of  ten :  specifically,  a  period 
of  ten  yealrs.  [Fr.  decode— Gr.  deka^— 
deto,  teii.1 

DECADENCE,  de-kft'dens,  DECADENCT, 
de-kft'den-«i,  n.,  state  of  decay.  [Fr.— 
Low  L.  deeadeniia,  from  de,  down,  and 
Low  L.  isadentta— L.  eadOt  to  falL  See 
CADBfOB.  Dboat.1 


DECAGON,  dek'a-gon,  n.  a  plane  figure  of 
ten  angles  and  sides.  [Gr.  deAca,  and 
gdnia,  an  angle :  akin  to  Kneb.] 

DECAHEDRON,  del^-Srhe'dron,  n.  a  solid 
figure  having  ten  basses  or  sides.  [Gr. 
deAra,  and  h^ra,  a  seat.] 

DECALCOMANIA,  d&>kal'k5-m&'ni-a,  n. 
the  art  or  process  of  transferring  pictures 
to  marble,  porcelain,  glass,  wood,  and 
the  like.  It  consists  usually  in  simply 
gumming  a  colored  lithograph  or  wooa- 
cut  to  the  object  and  then  removing  the 
papdr  by  aid  of  warm  water,  the  colored 
parts  remaining  fixed.  [Fr.  decalcoma" 
nie,  from  decalquer,  to  countertrace,  and 
Gr.  mania,  maaness.] 

DECALOGUE,  dekVlog,  n.  the  ten  com- 
mandments. [Gr.  deka,  ten,  logos,  a  dis- 
course, a  proposition.] 

DECAMP,  oe-kamp',  v.t.  (Jit.)  to  go  from 
or  shift  a  camp :  to  go  away,  esp.  secretly. 
[Fr.  d4camper-^FT.  de— L.  dis,  away,  and 
camo*    See  Caxp  1 

DECA3IFMENT,  de-kamp'ment,  n.,  shift- 
ing a  camp:  a  marchmg  off.  (Tr.  dS- 
oampementT] 

DECANAL,  dek'an-al,  acfj,  pertaining  to  a 
deanajf. 

DECANT,  de-kant^  v.t.  to  pour  off,  leaving 
sediment :  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
another.  [Fr.  dicanter—de,  firom,  and 
Cant,  a  sioe  or  comer.] 

DECANTER,  de-kant'er,  n.  a  vessel  for 
holding  decanted  liquor  :  an  ornamental 
bottle. 

DECAPITATE,  de-kap'i-tftt.  v.t.  to  take 
the  ?iead  from :  to  behead.  [Low  L.  de- 
capitare — ^L.  ^e,  from,  and  caput,  capitis, 
the  head.] 

DECAPITATION,  de-kap-i-t&'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  beheading. 

DECAPOD,  dek'a-pod,  n.  one  of  the  shell- 
fish which  have  ten  feet  or  claws,  as  the 
crab.  [Gr.  deka,  ten,  and  pous,  podos,  a 
foot.] 

DECARBONIZE,  de-kftra)on-Iz,  v.t  to  de- 
prive of  carbon.  [De,  from,  and  Cabbok.] 

DECARBURIZE,  de-k&r'baivlz.  Same  as 
Dboabbonize 

DECASTYLE,  dek'arstll,  n.  a  portico  with 
ten  styles  or  columns  in  front.  [Gr.  deka, 
ten,  sMos,  a  column.] 

DECASYLLABIC,  dek-arsil-aVik,  adj.  hav- 
infip  ten  syllables.  [Fr.  d^ooey/to&tgtle— Gr. 
deka,  ten,  syllabi,  a  syllable.] 

DECAY,  de-k&',  v.i.  to  fall  away  from  a 
state  of  health  or  excellence:  to  waste 
away. — n.  a  falling  into  a  worse  or  less 
perfect  state:  a  passing  away.  [0.  Fr. 
decoer— L.  de,  from,  cooere,  to  fall.] 

DECEASE,  de-sSs',  v.i.  to  cease  to  live :  to 
die.— n.  death.  [O.  Fr.  decee—L.  decessus 
— de,  away,  cedo,  cessus,  to  go,  J 

DECEIT,  de-set',  n.  act  of  deceiving :  any- 
thing intended  to  mislead  another. 
[Through  Fr.  from  L.  deceptus.] 

Deceitful,  de-sSt'f ool,  acfj.  full  of  deceit; 
disposed  or  tending  to  deceive :  insincere. 
— adv,   DscBifFUhLY.  —  n.   Deouit'ful- 

MESS. 

DECEIVABLE,  de-sSVa-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  deceived:  exposed  to  imposture. — n. 
DBCKiy^ABLEKESS.— adv.  Dbcetv'ablt. 

DECEIVE,  de-sSV,  v.t  to  mislead  or  cause 
to  err :  to  cheat :  to  disappoint.— n.  Db- 
cetv^eb.  [Fr.  d^ceiwtr— Li.  dectpere,  de- 
ceptus—de,  from,  eapere,  to  take,  catch.] 

DECEMBER,  de-semlier,  n.  the  tenth  month 
among  the  Romans,  who  began  their  year 
with  March  :  with  us,  the  twelfth  Ynonth 
of  theyear.    [L.  decern,  ten.] 

DECEMBERLY,  dS-sem'ber-li,  aclj.  resem- 
bling December:  hence,  chilly,  gloomy, 
and  cheerless.  ''The  many  bleak  and 
deeemberly  nights  of  a  seven  years'  wido w- 
hood.'^-^ferne. 

DECEMVIR,  de-sem'vir,    n.   one   of    ten 


magistrates  who  at  one  time  had  absolute 

power  in  Rome  :—pL  DECOSM'vma  or  (L.) 

Decemvibi,  de-sem^-rl.     [L.  decern,  ten, 

and  vir,  a  man.] 
DECEMVTRATE,  de-sem'vir4lt,  n.  a  body 

of  ten  men  in  office :  the  term  of  office  of 

decemvirs. 
DECENCY,    de'sen-si,    n.    becomingness : 

modesty.    [L.  deoenfta.    See  DEcaENT.] 
DECENNARY,  de-sen'ar-i,  n.  a  period  ot 

ten  years.    [L.  decern,  ten,  and  annus,  a 

year.] 
DECENNIAL,  de-sen'i-al,  aclj.  consisting 

of,  or  happening  every  ten  years. 
DECENT,  de'sent,  aclj.,  becoming:  seemly: 

proper:  modest:  moiderate:  tolerable. — 

adv.  Db'oentlt.     [L.  deeens,   decentis, 

pr.p.  of  deeet,  it  ia  becoming.] 

DECENTISH,  de'sent-ish,  aclj.  somewhat 
decent :  of  a  fairly  good  kind  or  quality: 
passable.    (Colloq.) 

TouUl  take  our  potluok,  and  we^re  deoentith  wine. 

— H.  H.  BarKam, 

DECENTRALIZE,  de-sen'tral-Iz,  v.t.   to 

withdraw  from  the  centre.  [L.  de,  priv., 

and  Cemtbalizb.] 
DECEJPTION,  de-sep'shun,  n.  act  of  deoettv 

ing :  the  means  by  which  it  is  sought  to 

deceive.    [L.  deceptio.] 

DECEPTIVE,  de-sep'tiv,  aclj.  tending  to 
deceive.  —  adv.  Dboep'ttvely.  —  n.  Db- 
cep'ttveness. 

DECIDE,  de-sTd',  v.t.  to  determine:  to 
end:  to  settle.  [Fr.  didder  —  L.  de- 
cidere^-de,  away,  coBdo,  to  cut.] 

DECIDED,  de-sld'ed,  adj.,  determined : 
clear,  unmistakable  :  resolute.  —  adv. 
Decid^edly. 

DECIDUOUS,  de-sid'Q-us,  adj.,  falling  off: 
that  fall  in  autumn,  as  leaves :  not  per- 
manent.— n.  Dbcid'uoubmess.  [L.  de- 
ciduus-^iecido,  from  de,  oado,  to  fall.] 

DECIMAL,  des'i-mal,  ad(j.    numbered   or 

groceeding  by  tens. — n.  a  fraction  hav- 
ig  ten  or  some  power  of  ten  for  its 
denominator. — ^Decimal  system  is  the 
French  system  of  weights  or  measures, 
the  principle  of  which  is  that  it  multi- 
plies and  divides  bv  ten. — adv.  Dec'I- 
ICALLY.  [Fr. — ^Low  L.  decimalis — decern, 
tenj 

DECIMATE,  des'i-m&t,  v.t  to  take  the  tenth 
part  of:  to  put  to  death  every  tenth 
man.— n.  Deo  imatob.  [L.  decimo,  deci- 
matus—dedmus,  tenth.] 

DECIMATION,  des-i-m&'shun,  n.  a  mili- 
tary punishment,  by  which  every  tenth 
man  was  selected  bv  lot,  and  put  to  death, 
or  otherwise  punisned. 

DECIPHER,  de-sffer,  v.t.  to  un-cipher  or 
rtod  secret  writing :  to  make  out  what 
is  unintelligible  or  obscure.  [L.  de,  neg- 
ative, and  CiFHEB.] 

DECIPHERABLE,  de-sffer-a-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  deciphered. 

DEC&ION,  de-sizh'un,  n.  the  act  of  dectd- 
ing:  determination :  settlement. 

DECISIVE,  de-sfsiv,  adj.  having  the  power 
of  deciding  :  final :  poBitive.--adv.  Deci'- 

SIVELY. — n.  DBCfsrVENESS. 

DECK,  dek,  v.t.  to  cover:  to  clothe:  to 
adorn  :  to  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a  ves- 
sel.— n.  a  covering :  the  floor  or  covering 
of  a  ship,  FDut.  dekken,  to  cover  ;  Qer. 
decken  ;  akin  to  L.  tego.    See  Thatch.] 

DECKER,  dek'er,  n.  the  person  or  thing 
that  decks :  a  vessel  which  has  a  deck  or 
decks,  used  chiefly  in  composition,  as  a 
three-decker,  a  ship  with  three  decks. 

DECK-HAND,  dek'-hand,  n.  a  person  en- 
gaged on  board  a  ship,  but  whose  duties 
are  confined  to  the  deck,  he  being  unfit 
for  the  work  of  a  seaman  properly  so 
called. 

DECLAIM,  de-kl&m',  v.i.  to  make  a  set  or 
rhetorical  speech  :  to  harangue.— ««.  Db- 


DEIGN 

a  god:  to  worship  as  a  deity:— pr,p. 
d&j/ing  ;  pa,p,  dSifled'.  [Fr.  cfe/Zcr— L. 
c2etnoar0--aeu8,  and  facere,  to  make.] 

DEICiN,  dan,  v.i,  to  condescend. — v.t  to 
give :  to  allow.  [Fr.  daigner — ^L.  dig- 
noTf  to  think  worthy — dignuSf  worthyj 

DEISM,  d§'izm,  n.  the  creed  of  a  deist  \Yr. 
dUsmeA 

DEIST,  d6'ist,  n.  one  who  believes  in  the 
existence  of  Chd  but  not  in  revealed  re- 
ligion.—od;.  Deist'ical.  [Fr.  dHste—lu 
deu8t  god.] 

DEITY,  de'i-ti,  n.  the  divinity :  godhead  : 
a  god  or  goddess:  the  Supreme  Being. 
[Fr. — ^Low  1m  deitcu — ^L.  deus,  god ;  Sans. 
deva — div,  to  shine.] 

DEJECT,  de-jekt',  v,t  to  cast  down  the 
countenance  or  spirits  of.  [L.  deifidOf 
d^jectus—de^  down,  and  jocto,  to  cast.] 

DEJjEXJTED,  de-jekt'ed,  adj„  cast  doum: 
dispirited.— a(lv.  DBJiBcrr'SDLT. — n.  Db- 

JECTKDNBSS. 

DEJECTION,  de-jek'shun,  n.  fewness  of 
spirits. 

DEILATION,  de-lft'shun,  n.  (lato)  act  of 
charging  with  a  crime.  [L.  de/erOf  de- 
latumf  to  bring  a  report  against,  to  in- 
form—cfe,  intensive,  and /ero,  to  bear.] 

DELAY,  de-lft',  v,t,  to  put  off  to  another 
time :  to  defer :  to  hinder  or  retard. — vA. 
to  pause,  linger,  or  put  off  time.— ^.  a 
putting  off  or  deferring:  a  lingering: 
hinderance :— |>r.|>.  delay'in^ ;  pa.p,  de- 
laved'.  [Fr.  aelav—lu  dUatto,  a  putting 
off — differOf  dUatum—dis,  apart,  and/ero, 
to  carrv.    See  Defer.] 

DELAYABLE,  de-la'a-bl,  ac^\  capable  of 
delay,  or  of  being  delayed.  "  Law  thus 
divisible,  debatable,  and  deUtyabUj  is  be- 
come a  greater  grievance  than  all  that  it 
was  intended  to  redress." — Henry  Brooke, 

DELEBLE,  deVe-bl,  adj.  that  can  be&Io^ed 
out,    [See  Delete.] 

DEI^KJtABLE,  de-lekt'a-bl,  adj.,  ddight- 
fvX:  pleasing. — n.  Delect' ablenbss. — 
adv,  DJSLBOfASLY,  [Fr.— L.  ddectabUis 
—deJectOf  to  delight.    See  Delioht.1 

DELECTATION,  de-lek-tfi'shun,  n.  delight. 

DELEGATE,  deVe-gfit,  v.t,  to  send  as  a 
legate  or  representative :  to  intrust  or 
commit  to. — n.  one  who  is  delegated  :  a 
deputy  or  representative. — ac{f. delegated, 
deputed.  [L.  de,  away,  and  lego,  legatus, 
to  send  as  ambassador.    See  I^ate.] 

DELEGATION,  del-e-g&'shun,  n.  the  per- 
sons delegated. 

DELETE,  de-let',  v,t  to  blot  out :  to  erase : 
to  destroy.— n.  Delb'tion.  [L.  deUo,  de- 
letum,  to  blot  out.] 

DELETERIOUS,  del-e-te'ri-us,  a4j.  tending 
to  destroy  life  :  hurtful  or  destructive  : 
poisonous. — n.  Delete'riousness.  [Gr. 
delit&rios,  hurtful— deZeomai,  to  hurt.] 

DELF,  d^,  n.  a  kind  of  earthenware  made 
at  D^t,  in  Holland. 

DELIBERATE,  de-lib'er-^t,  v.t.  to  toeiah 
toell  in  one's  mind. — v.t.  to  consider  the 
reasons  for  and  against :  to  reflect  upon : 
to  discuss.  [L.  deUbero,  deliberatum — de, 
intensive,  and  libro,  to  weigh — libra,  a 
balance  1  * 

DELIBERATE,  de-lib'er-ftt,  adi.  well  con- 
sidered :  considering  carefully :  slow  in 
determining. — adv,  Deleb'ebatelt. — n. 
^lib'ekateness. 

DELIBERATION,  de-1ib-er-&'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  deliberating :  mature  reflection : 
calmness :  coolness. 

DELIBERATIVE,  de-Ub'er-fi^-tiv,  aclj.  pro- 
ceeding or  acting  by  deliberation.— ^v. 
Dblcb'ebatively. 

DELICACY,  del'i-karfii,  n.  state  or  quality 
of  being  deliccUe :  anything  delicate  or 
dainty.    [Fr.  d£li<xUesae^h,  ddioatusA 

DEUCATET,  deVi-kftt,  ad(j.  pleasing  to  the 
senses,  esp.  the  taste:  dainty:  nicely 
discriminating  or  peroeptiTe  *.  of  a  fine, 
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slight  texture  or  constitution :  tender, 
fraU  :  requiring  nice  handling :  refined  in 
manners,  gentle,  polite,  considerate. — 
n,pl,  Del'ioates,  (jS,)  delicacies.  —  adv. 
Del'icatelt,  in  a  delicate  manner :  {B,) 
luxuriously. — n.  Del'icatembss,  state  of 
being  delicate :  (B.)  delicacy,  luxury.  [L. 
deHeatus-^delicicB,  allurements,  luxury — 
delicio—de,  intensive,  and  Icuko,  to  en- 
tice.] 

DEUdlOUS,  de-lish'us,  adj.  full  of  delica- 
cies: highly  pleasing  to  the  senses: 
affording  exquisite  pleasure. — n.  DELf- 
OIOUSNESS.   JTi.  deUdosus—delicUR,'] 

DELICIOUSLY,  de-lish'us-li,  adv,  in  a  de- 
licious  manner:  (B.)  luxuriously. 

DELIGHT,  de-lit',  v.t,  to  please  highly.— 
v.i,  to  have  or  take  great  pleasure  :  to 
be  greatly  pleased. — n.  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure:  extreme  satisfaction:  that 
which  gives  great  pleasure.  [O.  E.  deiite ; 
from  O.  Fr.  dditer — ^L.  deJsetare,  inten- 
sive of  delieio.    See  Deuoate.] 

DELIGHTFUL,  de-lit'fool,  DELIGHT'. 
SOME,  -sum,  aoy.,  fuU  of  ddight.^adv, 
Deliout'fullt. — n.  Delight'fulnbbs. 

DELINEATE,  de-lin'e-St,  v.t,  to  mark  out 
with  lines :  to  represent  by  a  sketch  or 
picture  :  to  portray :  to  describe  accur- 
ately in  words.  [L.  deiineo,  ddineatum 
— dCy  down,  and  Itnea,  a  line.   See  Line.] 

DELINEATION,  de-lin-e-A'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  delineating :  a  sketch,  representation, 
or  description. 

DELINEATOR,  de-lin'e-9rtor,  n.  one  who 
delineates. 

DELINQUENCY,  de-ling'kwen-si,  n,,  fail- 
ure in  or  omission  of  duty :  a  fault :  a 
crime. 


DELINQUENT,  de-ling'kwent,  adj.,  leav- 
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who  fails  in  or  ^ves  His  duty':  atrans- 


ing  one's  duty :  faiUBg  in  duty. — n.  one 


gressor:  a  criminal. — adv.  Delin'QUENT- 
LT.  [L.  deiinmiens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  (2e- 
linquo — de,  intensive,  and  linquo,  to 
leave.] 

DELIQUESCE,  del-i-kwes',  v.t.  to  melt 
and  become  liquid  by  absorbing  moistiire, 
as  certain  salts,  etc.  J[L.  ddiguesco,  to 
melt  away — cZe,  intensive,  ana  liguesco, 
to  become  fluid — liqueo,  to  be  fluidT] 

DELIQUESCENT,  del-i-kwes'ent,  a^.,  be-^ 
coming  liquid  in  the  atmosphere. — n. 
Deliquesc'ence. 

DELIRIANT,  de-lir'i-ant,  n.  in  med.  a  poi- 
son which  causes  more  or  less  continued 
delirium. 

DELIRIFACIENT,  de-lir'i.fa'shi-ent,  o^i. 
tending  to  produce  delirium. — n.  in  med, 
a  substance  which  tends  to  produce  de- 
lirium. [L.  ddiro,  to  rave,  and  faeio, 
faciens,  to  make.J 

DELIRIOUS,  de-lirl-us,  adj.  wandering  in 
mind :  light-headed  :  insane. — adv.  DE- 
Lm'iOTTBLT.-^.  Delib'iousness.  [L.  de- 
lints,  one  that  goes  out  of  the  furrow  in 
ploughing— <fe,  rrom,  and  lira,  a  furrow.] 

DELIRIUM,  de-lir'i-um,  n.  state  of  being 
delirious:  strong  excitement:  wild  en- 
thusiasm.— DELmiUM  Tremens,  a  name 
generally  applied  to  delirium  produced 
y  excessive  drinking,  and  marked  by 
convulsive  or  trembling  symptoms.  [L. 
delirium  (see  Deurioub),  and  tremens, 
pr.p.  of  tremo,  to  tremble.] 

DELlTEiSCENCE,  del-i-tes'ens,  n.  state  of 
being  concealed :  retirement. 

DELITESCENT,  del-i-tes'ent,  adfj.,  lying 
hid  or  concealed  (e.g,  the  germs  of  an 
infectious  disease).  [L.  deUtescens,  pr.p. 
of  delitesco—de,  from,  and  lateseo—laieo, 
to  lie  hid.] 

DELIVER,  de-liVer,  v.t,  to  Hberate  or  set 
free  from  restraint  or  danger :  to  rescue 
from  evil  or  fear:  to  give  up,  or  part 
with:  to  communicate:  to  pronounce: 
to  give  forth,  as  a  blow,  etc. :  to  relieve  a 
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woman  in  childbirth. — n.  Deliv'brer. 
pFr.  d&ivrer—lij.  de,  from,  sjud  liberare, 
to  set  free — liber,  free.] 

DELIVERANCE,  de-liv'er-ans,  n.  act  of 
delivering  or  freeing :  state  of  beine^de- 
livered  :  freedom.  Also,  decision :  judg- 
ment authoritatively  pronounced  ;  as,  to 
give  a  deliverance  in  a  controversy. 

DELIVERY,  de-liv'er-i,  n.  the  act  of  de- 
livering :  a  giving  up :  the  act  or  man- 
ner of  speaking  m  public :   the  act  of 
fiving  birth. 
LL.    See  Dale. 

DELTA,  del'ta,  n.  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  the  capital  form  of 
which  is  A ;  a  tract  of  land  of  like  shape 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  FGr., 
from  Heb.  daleth,  a  door  (of  a  tent).] 

DELTOID,  del'toid,  adj.  of  the  form  of  the 
Greek  A;  triangular.  [Gr.  deltoeidis— 
delta,  and  eidos,  form.] 

DELUDE,  de-lQd',  v.t.  to  pi/iy  or  impose 
upon :  to  deceive :  to  cheat.  [L.  delwdo^ 
to  play,  make  sport  of -de,  down,  ludo, 
lusus,  to  play.1 

DELUGE,  derQi,  n.  a  great  overflow  of 
water :  a  flooa,  esp.  that  in  the  days  of 
Noah. — v.t,  to  inundate :  to  overwhelm 
as  with  water.  [Fr. — L.  diluvium — dUn» 
— dis,  away,  /uo=4aix>,  to  wash.] 

DELUSION,  de-lQ'zhun,  n.  the  act  of  de- 
luding: the  state  of  being  deluded:  a 
false  belief :  error. 

DELUSIVE,  de-lQ'siv,  DELUSORY,  de-lu'- 
sor-i,  adj.,  apt  or  tending  to  delude: 
deceptive. — adv.  DELif sively. — n,  DhuU'- 

SrVEllESS. 

DELVE,  delv,  v.t.  to  dig  with  a  spade. — n. 
DelVek.  [A.S.  ddfan,  to  dig;  coniu 
with  Dale,  Dell.] 

DEMAGNETIZE,  de-mag^net-Iz,  v.t.  to  de- 
prive of  magnetic  power,  [L.  de,  priv., 
and  Magnetize.] 

DEMAGOGUE,  dem'a-gog,  n.  a  leader  of 
the  people :  a  popular  and  factious  ora- 
tor. [Gr.  dSmagOgos— demos,  the  people,. 
agOgos,  leading— oad,  to  lead.] 

DEMAIN,  de-man',  DEMESNE,  de-m§n',  n, 
forms  of  Domain. 

DEMAND,  de-mand',  v.t.  to  claim  :  to  ask 
earnestly  or  authoritatively  :  to  call  for : 
to  question. — n.  the  asking  for  what  is 
due :  an  asking  for  with  authority :  a 
claim:  earnest  inquiry.  [Fr. — L.  de- 
mando,  to  give  in  charge — ^Low  I^  de- 
mando,  to  demand — de,  from,  and  mando, 
to  put  into  one's  charge.] 

DEMaNDABLE,  de-mand'arbl,  ady.  that 
may  be  demanded. 

DEMANDANT,  de-mand'ant,  n.  one  who  de- 
mands :  a  plaintiff. 

DEMARCATION,  DEMARKATION,  de- 
mark-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of  marking  off 
or  setting  bounds  to :  division :  a  fixed 
limit,  [ft.  dimarquer,  to  mark  oS—de, 
off,  and  marquer,  to  mark.    See  Mark.] 

DEMEAN,  de-mgn',  v,t,  (with  self)  to  con- 
duct :  to  behave.  [Fr.  d^mener—-de,  in- 
tensive, and  mener,  to  lead  —  Low  L, 
minare,  to  drive  cattle,  L.  minor,  to 
threaten.] 

DEMEAN,  de-mSn',  v.t,  to  make  mean  :  to 
lower.    [L.  de,  and  Mean.] 

DEMEANOR,  de-m&i'ur,  n.  behavior: 
bearinfiT. 

DEMENTED,  de-menfed,  acff.,  out  ofon^s 
mind:  deprived  of  reason.  [L.  demenst 
d/ementis,  out  of  one's  mind— cfe,  from, 
and  mens,  the  mind.] 

DEMERIT,  de-mer'it,  n.  ill-desert :  faolt : 
crime.    [L.  de,  want  of,  and  Merit.] 

DEMESNE.    See  Domain. 

DEMIdRCLE,  dem-i-flerOd,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  or  indicating  aogles, 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
theodolite.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  half  a  circle  and  a 
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movable  rule  pivoted  on  the  oentre  so 
as  to  sweep  the  graduated  arc.  E,  H, 
■Knight, 

DEMIGrOD,  dem'i-god,  n.,  half  a  god :  one 
whose  nature  is  partly  cUvine.  [rr.  demi, 
half,  and  GOD.I 

UEMISE,  de-m!2r,  n.,  laying  down — hence, 
a  transferring  :  the  death  of  a  sovereign 
or  a  distinguished  person  :  a  transfer  of 
the  crown  or  of  an  estate  to  a  successor. 
— v.t  to  send  down  to  a  successor :  to 
bequeath  by  will.  [O.  Fr.  dSmise,  pa.p. 
of  a^me^e,  to  lay  down — L.  dimittere,  to 
send  away — ^L.  ai8,  aside,  and  mittere^ 
miswia,  to  send.] 

DEML-SEBnQXJAvER,  dem'i-seml-kw&- 
ver,  n.  {mvM6)  a  note  equal  in  time  to 
the  half  of  a  Bemiquaver,  [Fr.  demi, 
half,  and  SEmQUAVEB.] 

DEMISSION,  de-mish'un,  n.  a  lowering  or 
letting  down :  degradation  :  humiliation. 
HLu  demisaio.] 

DEMOCRACY,  de-moVrarsi,  n.  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power 
IS  vested  in  thepeqple  collectively.  [Or. 
dhnokratia  —  aSmos,  the  people,  and 
krateO,  to  rule — kratoa,  strength  ;  akin 
to  £.  Habd.] 

DEMOCRAT,  dem'o-krat,  n.  one  who  ad- 
heres to  or  promotes  democracy. 

DEMOCRATIC,  dem  -  o  -  krat'ik,  DEMO- 
CRATICAL,  dem-o-krat'ik-al,  ac^j,  relat- 
ing to  democrcuiy. — adv,    Demograt'io- 

AIXT.  

DEMOGRAPHY,  dem-og^ra-fi,  n.  that 
branch  of  anthropology  which  treats  of 
the  statistics  of  health  and  disease,  of  the 
physical,  intellectual,  physiological,  and 
economical  aspects  of  oirths,  marriages, 
and  mortality.  [Gr.  dSmos,  people,  and 
graphs,  a  writing.] 

DEMOLISH,  de-morish,  v.t,  to  reduce  to  a 
shapeless  heap:  to  destroy,  ruin.  [Fr. 
dimolir — ^L.  aemolior,  to  throw  or  pull 
down— ^,  down,  and  molior,  to  move,  to 
hurl — moles,  a  heap.] 

DEMOLITION,  dem-o-lish'un,  n.  the  act  of 
pulling  down :  ruin :  destruction. 

Demon,  dS'mon,  n.  {myth.)  a  spirit  hold- 
ing a  place  between  man  and  the  gods : 
an  evil  spirit,  a  devO.  [L.  doemon — Gr. 
daimOn,  a  spirit,  genius.] 

DEMONIAC,  de-m5'ni-ak,  DEMONIACAL, 
de-md-nfak-sEd,  acy.  pertaininj?  to  or  like 
demons  or  evil  spirits :  influenced  by 
demons.— odr.  Demoniacally. 

DEMONIAC,  de-m&-ni-ak,  n.  a  human  being 
possessed  by  a  demon  or  evO  spirit. 

DEMONOLATRY,  dfi-mon-ol'a-tri,  n.  the 
worship  of  demons.  [Gr.  daimOn,  and 
latreia,  worship.] 

DEMONOLOGIST,  dS-mon-ol'o-jist,  n.  a 
writer  on  demonology. 

DEMONOLOGY,  de-mon-ol'o-ji,  n.  a  dis- 
course on  demons  and  their  agency. — 
a4js.  Demonoloo'io,  Demonoloo'ical. 
[Gr.  daimGn,  logos,  a  discourse.] 

DEMONSTRABLE,  de-mon'stra-bl,  aclj. 
that  maybe  demonstrated. — n.  Demoit- 

8TBABLENESS.— adv.  DeMON'STRABLT. 

DEMONSTRATE,  de-mon'str&t,  v.t.  to 
show  or  point  out  clearly :  to  prove  with 
certainty.  [L.  demonstro—de,  intensive, 
and  monstro,  to  show.    See  Monster.] 

DEMONSTRATION,  dem-on-etr&'shun,  n. 
a  pointing  out :  proof  beyond  doubt :  ex- 
preflflion  of  the  feelinc^  by  outward 
signs :  show :  a  feignea  movement  of 
troops  in  war. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  de-mon'stra-tiv,  o^/. 
msddng  evident:  proving  with  certainty: 
given  to  the  manifestation  of  one's  feel- 
mgs.— adv.  DEMON'smATivELY.— n.   De- 

MON^STRATIVEMaBS. 

DEMONSTRATOR,  dem'on-strft-tor,  n.  one 
who   proves   beyond   doubt:   one   who 
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teaches :  (anai.)  one  who  teaches  anat- 
omy from  the  dissected  parts. 

DEMORALIZATION,  de-mor-al-i-z&'shun, 
n.  act  of  demoralizing:  corruption  or 
subversion  of.  morals. 

DEMORALIZE,  de-mor'al-Iz,  v.t.  to  bring 
down  or  corrupt  in  morals :  to  lower  the 
morale— that  is,  to  deprive  of  spirit  and 
confidence.  [Fr.  dimorcUiser  —  L,  de, 
down,    and   Fr.    morale,   morals.      See 

MORAL.1 

DEMOTIC,  de-mot'ik,  adj.  pertaining  to 
the  people:   popular.     [Gr.  dJSmos^  the 

people.] 

DEMULCENT,  de-muVsent,  adj.,  soothing. 
[L.  demulcens^^de,  and  midoeo,  to  stroke, 
to  soothe.] 

DEMUR,  de-mur',  v.i.  to  hesitate  from  un- 
certainty or  before  difficulty :  to  object: 
—pr.p.  demurr'ing;  pa.p.  demurrea'. — 
n.  a  stop:  pause,  hesitation.  [Fr.  de- 
meurer-—L.  demoror,  to  loiter,  linger — 
de,  intensive,  and  Tnoror,  to  delay — mora, 
delayJL 

DEMURE,  de-mOr',  aclj.  sober:  staid: 
modest :  affectedly  modest :  making  a 
show  of  gravity. -—adr.  Demubb'lt. — n. 
Deihtbe'nbss.  [O.  Fr.  de  (bans)  murs,  of 
good  maimers,  Fr.  mcgurs—tj.  mores, 
manners.]^ 

DEMURRAGE,  de-mur'&j,  n.  an  allowance 
made  to  the  owner  or  a  trading  vessel 
for  undue  delay  or  detention  in  port. 

DEMURRER,  de-mur'er,  n.  one  who  de- 
murs :  (law)  an  exception  by  one  party 
in  a  suit  to  the  sufficiency  in  point  of  law 
of  the  case  of  the  opposite  party. 

DEMY,  de-mf ,  n.  a  size  of  paper  22i  by 
17i  inches.  [Fr.  demi — ^L.  demidium, 
half — dis,  through,  and  medius,  the  mid- 
dle/! 

DEMy,  de-mf,  n.  a  scholar  of  Ma^^dalen 
College,  Oxford.     [Ety.  same  as  above.] 

DEN,  den,  n.  the  hollow  lair  of  a  wild 
beast :  a  cave :  provin.,  a  narrow  valley. 
rA.S.  denn,  a  cave,  and  denu,  a  valley.] 

DENARY,  den'ar-i,  axjfj.  containing  ten. — 
n.  the  number  ten.  [L.  denartus— dent, 
ten  at  a  time— decern,  ten.] 

DENATIONALIZE,  de-nash'un-al-Iz,  v.t.  to 
deprive  of  national  rights.  [L.  de,  priv., 
and  Nationalize.] 

DENATURALIZE,  de-nat'Q-ral-iz,  v.t.  to 
make  unnatural :  to  deprive  of  acquired 
citizenship  in  a  foreign  country.  [L.  de, 
priv.,  and  Naturalizb.] 

Dendroid,  den'drold,  adj.  having  the 
form  at  a  tree.  [Gr.  deTidron,  a  tree,  and 
etdo8,  form/l 

DENDROLOGY,  den-drol'o-ji,  n.  a  treatise 
on  trees:  the  natural  history  of  trees. 
[Gr.  dendron,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 

DENIABLE,  de-nfa-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
denied. 

DENIAL,  de-nf  al,  n.  act  of  denying  or 
saying  no :  contradiction  :  refusal :  re- 
jection. 

DENIZEN,  den'i-zn,  n.  an  inhabitant :  one 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen. — v.t. 
to  make  a  denizen  of,  or  admit  to  resi- 
dence :  to  enfranchise :  to  provide  with 
occupants. — n.  Dem'izenship.  [O.  Fr. 
deinzein — deinz,  dens,  Fr.  dans,  within — 
L.  de  intus,  from  within.] 

DENOMINATE,  de-nom'in-&t,  v.t.  to  give  a 
name  to :  to  call :  to  designate.  [L.  de, 
and  nomino,  nominatum,  to  name— fio- 
men,  a  name.! 

DENOMINATION,  de-nom-in-ft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  naming :  a  name  or  title :  a  col- 
lection of  individuals  called  by  the  same 
name :  a  sect. 

DENOMINATIONAL,  de-nom-in-ft'shun-al, 
adf .  belon£[ing  to  a  denomination  or  sect. 

DENOMINATIONALISM,  de-nom-in-Sr 
shun-al-izm,  n.  a  denominational  or  class 


spirit  or  policy :  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  a  sect 
DENOMINATIVE,     de-nom'in-4t-iv,     aclj. 
giving  or  havihg  a  title. — adv.  Denoit- 

INATIVELT. 

DENOMINATOR,  de-nom'in^t-or,  n.  he 
who  or  that  which  ^ves  a  name :  {arith.) 
the  lower  number  in  a  vulgar  fraction, 
which  names  the  parts  into  which  the 
integer  is  divided. 

DENOTE,  de-n6t',  v.t.  to  note  or  mark  off: 
to  indicate  by  a  sign :  to  si^ify  or  mean : 
(log.)  to  inoicate  the  objects  compre- 
hended in  a  class. — n.  Denota'tion.  [L. 
denoto—^,  intensive,  and  nolo,  to  mark 
— woto^  mark  or  sign.    See  Note.] 

DENOUEMENT,  de-nWmong,  n.  the  un- 
raveUing  of  a  plot  or  story :  the  issue, 
event,  or  outcome.  [Fr.  d&nouer,  to 
untie — de,  priv.,  and  nouer,  to  tie — L. 
nodus,  a  knot.] 

DENOUNCE,  de-no wns',  v.t.  to  inform 
against  or  accuse  publicly.  [Fr.  di- 
noncer — L.  denuncio--de,  intensive,  and 
nuncio,  to  announce.] 

DENOUNCEMENT,  de-nowns'ment.  Same 
as  Denunciation. 

DENSE,  dens,  acy.,  thick:  close :  compact. 
— adt7.  Denbb'ly.— n.  Denbe'ness.  [L. 
densus,  thick.] 

DENSITY,  dens^i-ti,  n.  the  quality  of  being 
deTiee :  the  proportion  of  mass  to  bulk  or 
volume. 

DENT,  dent,  n.  a  small  hollow  made  by 
the  pressure  or  blow  of  a  harder  body  on 
a  sorter. -^v.^  to  make  a  mark  by  means 
of  a  blow.    [A  variety  of  Dint.] 

DENTAL,  den'tal,  a4j.  belonging  to  the 
teeth  :  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 
— n.  an  articulation  or  letter  pronounced 
chiefly  with  the  teeth.  [L.  dens,  dentis, 
a  tooth.    See  Tooth.] 

DENTATE,  den'tat,  DENTATED,  den'tat- 
ed,  acy.,  toothed :  notched :  set  as  with 
tficth 

DENTICLE,  den'ti-kl,  n.  a  small  tooth.^ 
adj.  Denticulate,  den-tik'Q-l&t.--^.  Den- 
ticula'tion.  [L.  denticulus,  dim.  of  dens, 
a  tooth.] 

DENTIFHICE,  den'ti-fris,  n.  a  substance 
used  in  rubbing,  or  cleaning  the  teeth. 
[L.  den^rtctum,  from  dens,  and  frico,  to 
rub.] 

DENTIST,  den'tist,  n.  one  who  cures  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth,  or  inserts  artificial 
teeth. 

DENTISTRY,  den'tist-ri,  n.  the  business  of 
aden^irt. 

DENTITION,  den-tish'un,  n.  the  cutting  or 
growing  of  teeth:  the  conformation  or 
arrangement  of  the  teeth.  [L.,  from 
dentio,  to  cut  teeth— dene.] 

DENUDATION,  den-a-d&'shun,  n.  a  making 
nvde  or  bare :  (geol.)  the  wearing  away  of 
rocks  by  water  ana  atmospheric  action, 
whereby  the  underlying  rocks  are  laid 
bare. 

DENUDE,  de-nad',  v.t.  to  make  nude  or 
naked:  to  lay  bare.  [L.  denudo—de,  in* 
tensive,  and  nvdo,  to  make  naked^ni£di£e, 
naked.    See  Nude,  Naked.] 

DENUNCIANT,  de-nun'shi-ant,  adij.  ready 
or  prone  to  denounce:  denunciative.  **0f 
all  which  things  a  poor  Legislative  As- 
sembly and  Patriot  France  is  informed  bv 
denunciant  Friend,  by  triumphant  Foe.^' 
—  Carljfte. 

DENUNCIATE,  de-nun'shi-&t.  Same  as 
Denounce. 

DENUNCIATION,  de  -  nun  -  shi  -  ft'shun  or 
-si-a'-,  n.  the  act  of  denouncing :  a  threat. 

DENUNCIATOR,  de-nun'shi-firtor,  i  .  one 
who  denounces. 

DENUNCIATORY,  de-nun'shi-artor-i,  adj. 
containing  a  denunciation :  threatening. 

DENY,  de-m,  v.t.  to  gainsay  or  declare  not 
to  be  true :  to  reject :  to  disown  '.--pr.p. 
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dsny'ing ;  jpcLp.  denied'.  [Fr.  ddfiter— L. 
(2e-necK>— <£,  intensive,  and  nego,  to  say 
no.  See  Nboation.] 
DEODORIZE,  de^'dor-fk,  v,t  to  take  the 
odor  or  smell  from,  [L.  de,  from,  and 
root  cA  Odob.] 

DEOXIDATE,  de-oks'i-d&t^  DEOXIDIZE, 
deoks'i-dls,  vA.  to  take  oxygen  from^  or 
reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide, — n. 
Deoxida'tion.  [Li.c2e,from,  andOxDOATB, 

OXIDIZB.] 

DBPAKT,  de-pArt',  vA,  to  part  froma  :  to 
go  awaj :  to  quit  or  leave :  to  die.  [Fr. 
o^par^r— L.  ae,  from,  and  parHoTf  to 
part,  to  divide.    See  Part.] 

DEPAkTKIENT,  de  -  p&rt'ment,  n.  that 
which  is  parted  or  separated :  a  part  or 
portion :  a  separate  part  of  business  or 
dutj :  a  section  of  the  administration :  a 
division  of  a  country,  eep.  of  France.—' 
adj,  Dspabtment'al. 

DEPARTURE,  de-pflrfar,  n,  act  of  depart^ 
ing :  a  going  away  from  a  place :  oevia^ 
tion:  death. 

DEPEND,  de-pend%  n,L  to  hang  down  or 
from :  to  be  sustained  by  or  connected 
with  anything :  to  rest.  |rr.  d4pendre-^ 
L.  dependeo-~de,  from,  and  pendeo,  to 
hangJJ  

DEPETNDENCE,  de-pend'ens,  DEPEND- 
ENCY, de-pend'en-si,  n.  state  of  being 
deperident :  connection :  reliance :  trust : 
that  on  which  one  depends :  colony. 

DEPENDENT,  de-pend'ent,  n.  one  who 
depends  on,  relies  on,  or  is  sustained  by 
another.     fPr.] 

DEPENDENT,  de-pend'ent,  adJ,,  depend- 
ina :  relying  or  resting  on :  subject  to : 
subordinate. — adv,  Defbnd'enti;?.    [L.] 

DEPHOSPHORIZATION,  de-fos'for-iz-S.'- 
shun,  n.  the  act  or  process  of  depriving 
of  or  freeing  from  phosphorus. 

DEPICT,  de*pikt',  v,i,  to  picture  or  paint 
carefully  :  to  make  a  likeness  of :  to  de* 
scribe  minutely.  [L.  depingo,  dMictua-^ 
de,  intensive,  and  jpingro,  to  painf.] 

DEPILATORT,  de^pilVtoH,  ac{;.,  taking 
hair  off, — n.  an  application  for  takinroff 
hair.  n?V.— L.  depikH-de^  o£P,  uxxdpuua, 
hair.    See  Pnx.] 

DEPLETION,  de-pie'shan,  n.  the  lessening 
of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 
[L.  depMo,  depletuB'Hie,  negative,  and 
pleo,  to  fllL    [Bee  Fill,  Full.] 

DEPLORABLE,  de-pl5r'a-bl,  adj.  lament- 
able: sad.--n.  DBPLoa'ABLmnaB.— <idt;. 
Dsflor'ablt. 

DEPLORE,  de-pl6r',  t7.^.  to  feel  or  express 
deep  grief  for :  to  lament.-*<uii;.  DEZiiOR'- 
INGLT.  [Fr.— L.  <icptoro— de,  intensive, 
and  p2oro,  to  weep.  J 

DEPLOY,  de-ploy',  vJ.  to  unfaJd :  to  open 
out  or  extend.-*v.t.  to  open :  to  extend 
from  column  into  line,  as  a  body  of 
troops.  (Fr.  cWptojfw— dca  (— L.  die), 
aparb,  and  ployer  {-^li,  plico),  to  fold. 
Doublet  of  DmPLAT.    See  Ply.] 

DEPLUME,  de-nlddm%  v.t,  to  take  the 
plumes  or  featnere  from.--^,  Dbpluua- 
HON.  [L.  de,  from,  and piuma,  a  feather.] 

DEPOLARIZE,  de^pdlar-iz,  v.t.  to  deprive 
of  polarity.'-m.  Dbpolabiza'tion.  [L. 
de,  from,  and  Polarize.] 

DEPONE,  de-p9n',  v.t.  to  testify  upon 
oath.  [L.  ciepcmo,  to  lay  down-Ate, 
down,  BJidpono,  to  place.] 

DEPONENT,  de-pO'nent,  ao^.  (gram.)  ap- 
plied to  verbs  with  a  passive  form  that 
lay  down  or  lose  the  passive  significBtion. 
— n.  one  who  gives  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justkse.    [L,tpr,p.  of  depono,] 

DEPOPULATE,  de-pop'a-lftt,  v.t  to  de- 
prive of  population,  to  dispeople.— v.t. 
to  become  dispeopled. — n.  Dbpop'ula- 
TOR.  [L.  depopulor,  depopidatns — de, 
inten.,  and  pcjmtor,  to  spread  o^«r  a 


country,  said  of  a  hostile  peopie  (L.  pop' 
ulus)t  hence  to  ravage,  to  destroy.] 

DEPOPULATION,  de-pop-a-l&'shun,  n.  act 
of  depopulating:  havoc:  destruction. 

DEPORT,  de-p6rt',  v.t.  to  carry  off:  to 
transport :  to  exile :  to  behave.  [L.  de- 
porto — de,  away,  and  jx>rto,  portatus,  to 
carry.] 

DEPORTATION,  de-pOrt-ft'shun,  n.  act  of 
deporting:  state  of  being  deported  or 
exiled :  banishment. 

DEPORTMENT,  de-p6rf  ment,  n.  carriage : 
behavior. 

DEPOSABLE,  de-pOz'srhl,  ad{j.  that  may 
be  deposed. 

DEPOSAL,  de-pOasfal,  n.  act  of  deposing. 

DEPOSE,  de-pSz',  v.t.  to  put  down  from  a 
throne  or  high  station :  to  degrade.  [Fr. 
ci^ssr — de,  and  poaer,  to  place  ^L. 
pausare,  to  pause ;  Low  L.,  to  place.  See 
PAT7SB,  Pose.] 

DEPOSIT,  de-po8s'it,  v.t  to  put  or  wet  down: 
to  place :  to  lajr  up  or  pjast :  to  intrust. — 
n.  that  which  is  deposited  or  put  down  : 
^eol.)  rocks  produced  by  denudation  or 
ktymg  doum  of  other  formations :  some- 
tliSng  intrusted  to  cmother's  care,  esp. 
money  put  in  a  bank :  a  pledgs.— n.  Dr- 
POS'lTOR.  [L.  depositus,  plac^-^depono, 
from  de,  and  pono,  to  put  or  set  down.] 

DEPOSTTABY,  d»-i^i-tar-i,  n.  a  pereon 
with  whom  anything  is  deposited,  or  left 
for  safe  keeping :  a  guardian. 

DEPOSITION,  dep-o^h'un,  n.  act  of  de- 
posing :  act  of  deponing :  evidence  given 
m  a  court  of  justice :  removal :  act  of 
d&poeiting:  what  is  deposited,  sediment. 

DEPOSnORY,  de-poz'i-tor-i,  n.  a  piaee 
where  anything  is  depoeiteoL 

XMVOT,  de-pO'  or  de'p5,  n.  a  place  of  de- 
poeit :  a  storehouse :  a  military  station 
where  stores  are  kept  and  recruits 
trained  :  the  headquarters  of  a  regiment. 
[Fr.  dipdt^lt,  depositumr—dqpono.  The 
n.  Deposit  is  a  doublet.] 

DEPRAVATION,  dep-ra-vS'shun,  n.  act  of 
depraving :  state  of  being  depraved :  de- 
pravity. 

DEPRAVE,  de-pr&V,  v.t  to  make  had  or 
worse:  to  corrupt.  [FV. — L.  depravo-^ 
de,  intensive,  andpratnis,  crooked,  bad.] 

DEPRAVED,  de-prftvd',  ac(j.  corrupt: 
abandoned. — adv.  DeeeaVrdlt. — n.  Ds- 

PRAV^EDNRSS. 

DEPRAVITY,  de-praVl-ti,  n.  a  vitiated  or 
corrupt  state  of  moral  character:  ex- 
treme wickedness :  corruption. 

DEPRECATE,  dep're-kftt,  v.t.  to  try  to 
ward  off  by  prayer :  to  desire  earnestly 
the  removal  of :  to  regret  deeply. — adv. 
DEP'RRCATiKaLT.  [L.  dcprecor,  depre^ 
oatue — de,  away,  and  preoor,  to  pray. 
SeePRATj 

DEPRECATION,  dep-re-kft'shun,  n.  Apray- 
ing  against  evU :  entreaty. 

DbS^ATTVE,  dep're-kSrtlv,  DEPRE- 
CATORY,  dep're-kSrtor-i,  adj.  tending  to 
avert  evil  by  prayer  ;  having  the  form  of 
orave^. 

DEPRECIATE,  de-pr6'shi-At,  v.t.  to  lower 
the  worth  of :  to  undervalue :  to  dispar- 
age.— v.%.  to  fall  in  value.  [L.  depretio, 
depretiatue  —  de,  down,  and  pretvum, 
_pnce.    See  Price.] 

Depreciation,  de-pre-shi-a'shun,  n.  the 

falling  of  vahne :  disparagement. 

DEPRKJIATIVE,  de-prg'shi-firtiv,  DE- 
PRECIATORY, de-pr^'shi-firtor-i,  adj. 
tendine  to  depreeiaie  or  lower. 

DEPREDATE,  dep're-dftt,  v.t  to  pfunder  or 
prey  upon :  to  rob :  to  lay  waste :  to  de- 
vour. [L.  depraodor,  deprcedatue — de, 
intensive,  ana  prcBdor-^prceda,  plunder. 
See  Prey.] 

DEPREDATION,  dep-re-dft'shun.  n.  act  of 
depredating  or  plundering :  state  of  being 
depredated. 


DEFBEDATOR,  dep're^&-tor,  n.  a  plun- 
derer, a  robber.— -ae^'.  DRF^RRDkATORY. 

DEPRESS,  de-pres',  r.^  to  preea  doum :  to 
let  down  :  to  lower :  to  humble :  to  dis- 
pirit or  cajst  a  gioom  over. — adv,  De- 
PRESS'INGLT.  [L.  deprtmo,  depreesus— 
de,  down,  and  premo,  to  press.] 

DEPRESSANT,  de-pres'ant,  n.  in  med,  a 
remedial  agent  wnich  represses  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  and  the  contractil- 
ity of  the  heart. 

DEPRESSION,  de^resh'im,  n,  a  falling  in 
or  HJnking :  a  hoOow :  abasement :  dejec- 
tion.        

DEPRESSIVE,  de-pres'iv,  adj.  able  or  tend- 
ingto  deflress.— n.  Dbfbxbs'ob. 

DE^tESSTVENESS,  d^-pres'lv-nes,  n.  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  depressive :  de- 
pression. "HI  health  and  its  concomi- 
tant depresaivemeae.** — Cariyle. 

DEPRIVATION,  dep-riAr&'shun,  n.  act  of 
depriving :  state  of  being  deprived  :  loss : 
bereavement. 

DEPRIVE,  de-prlv',  v.t.  to  take  away  from 
one  hie  own :  to  take  from :  to  dispossess : 
to  bereave.  [L.  de,  from,  and  privo,  to 
d&^nve^-privua,  one's  own.] 

DEFI?H,  depth,  n.,  deepneee :  the  measure 
of  deepness  down  or  inwards:  a  deep 
place :  the  sea :  the  middle,  as  depth  of 
winter :  abstruseness :  extent  of  sagacity 
and  penetration.— a^!^DEFXB'l«EaB,  hav- 
ingno  depth.    [See  lAiiP.] 

DEPUTABLE,  dep'a-tarbl,  adj.  capable  of 
being  or  fit  to  be  deputed.  "A  man 
deput(Me  to  the  London  Parliament.*'— 
CarMe. 

DEPUTATION,  dep-tl4ft'8hun,  fu  act  of 
deputing:  the  person  or  persons  de- 
puted or  appointed  to  transact  business 
for  another. 

DEPUTE,  de-pat%  v.t,  to  appoint  or  send, 

*  as  a  substitute  or  agent :  to  send  with  a 
special  commission.  [Fr. — ^L.  d^puto,  to 
cut  off,  Late  L.  to  select.] 

DEPUTY,  dep'Q-ti,  n.  one  deputed  or  ap- 
pointed to  act  for  another :  a  delegate  or 
representative :  in  U.S.  an  assistant  to  a 
public  ofBcer,  as  Deputy  U.S.  HarshaL 

Derange,  de-r&nl',  v.t.  *to  put  out  of 
place  or  order :  to  oisorder.  [Fr.  djiranger 
— d^  (L.  die),  asunder,  and  ranger^  to  rank. 
See  Rangr,  Rai^.] 

DERANGEMENT,  de-ranj'ment,  n.  disoi^ 
der  :  insanity. 

DERELICT,  der'e-Iikt,  adj.^  entirely  reHn- 
quiehed  or  forsaken:  abandoned. — n.  any- 
tning  forsaken  or  abandoned.  [L.  dere- 
linguo,  derelietu9^-de,  intensive,  and 
linquo,  to  leave.    See  Lravr.] 

DERELICTION,  der-e-lik'shun,  n.  act  of 
forsaking :  an  entire  forsaking :  state  of 
oeing  abandoned. 

DERIDE,  de-rid',  v,t  to  laugh  at:  to 
mock.— ^.  Dsrh/rr. — adv.  Drrid'inoly. 
[L.  derideo — de,  intensive,  and  rtdeo,  to 
lau^h.] 

DERISION,  de-rizh^im,  n.  act  of  deriding: 
mockery :  a  laughing^ock. 

DERISIVE,  de-rTsiv,  ad^.  mocking.— odr. 

DERIVABLE,'  de^v'a-bl,  a^j.  capable  of 
being  derived.''<idv.  Dsrxv'ablt. 

DERTv ATE,  der'iv-ftt,  acy. derived.  "Put- 
ting trust  in  Him  from  whom  the  right.* 
of  kings  are  derioa^."— 5fr  H.  Taylor. 

DERIVATION,  der-i-vft'shun,  n.  act  of  de 
riving :  a  drawing  off  or  from :  the  trac- 
ing of  a  word  to  its  original  root :  that 
which  is  derived. 

IMBRIVATIVE,  de-riVa-tiv,  o^;.,  derived, 
or  taken  from  something  else :  not  radi- 
cal or  original.— n.  that  which  is  derived: 
a  word  taken  or  formed  from  another 
word.— odt?.  Drriv'ativrlt. 

DERIVE,  de-ffV,  v.t  to   draw   £rom,  as 
I     water  from  a  river:  to  take  or  receive 
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from  a  source  or  origin  :  to  infer :  (tf^gftn.) 
to  trace  a  word  to  its  root.  PL.  eZertvo— 
de,  down  from,  and  Hvtis,  a  nyer.] 

DERM,  derm,  n.  the  skin,  [Gr.  derma, 
dernuUos,  the  skin— derd,  to  flay.] 

DKRMATi,  derm'al,  adb\  pertaining^  to  the 
skin :  consisting  of  skin. 

DERMALGIA,  der-mal'ji-a,  n,  a  painful 
condition  of  the  skin  arising  from  nerv- 
ous disease  :  neuralgia  of  the  skin.    [Gr. 

'    dermaf  skin,  and  cUgoSt  pain.] 

DERMATOLOGY,  der-martol'o-ji,  n.  the 
branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the 
Mn,    [Gr.  derma,  and  logos,  a  discooroe.] 

DERMOPATHIG,  der-mo-path'ik,  cujy.  re- 
lating to  surgical  treatment  of  the  skin. 
— ^Dbbmopathio  instrumemt,  a  needle 
used  to  conduct  a  current  to  the  tissues. 

DEROGATE,  deKo-g&t,  v,u  to  lessen  by 
taking  away :  to  detract.  [L.  derogo,  to 
repeal  part  of  a  law— de,  down  from,  and 
rogo,  to  propose  a  law.    See  Abrooatb.] 

DEROGATION,  derK>-ga'Bhun,  n.  a  taking 
from :  detraction  :  depreciation. 

DEROGATORY,  de-rog'a-tor-i,  acb\  de- 
tracting: injuriou8.--iidv.  Debogator- 
ILY. — n,  Dhroo'atohinebs. 

DERRINGER,  der'in-jer,  n.  a  short-bar- 
relled pistol  of  large  calibre,  very  effect- 
ive at  a  short  ranee.  A  recent  form  of 
the  weapon  is  made  with  a  single  bar- 
rel, breach-loading  action,  weighing  in  all 
about  8  ounces,  and  carrying  a  4-ounce 
ball.  [After  the  inventor,  an  American 
gunsmith.] 

DERVIS,  der'vis,  DERVISH,  der'vlsh,  n. 
among  Mohammedans,  a  class  of  monks 
who  profess  extreme  poverty,  and  lead 
an  austere  life.    [Pers.  derw&ch,  poor.] 

DESCAIH',  des'kant,  n.  (lit)&jacurt  song: 
a  discourse  or  disquisition  m  several 
parts,  or  under  several  heads:  a  dis- 
course. [O.  Fr.  descant — L.  dig,  iq>art, 
and  oantus,  a  song — canto,  to  sing.] 

DESCANT,  des-kant',  v.i.  to  discourse  at 
length :  to  oomment. 

DESCjSNDt  de-send',  vJ,  to  dimb  down :  to 
pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  or 
condition  ;  to  fall  upon  or  invade :  to  be 
derived. — r.f.  to  go  down  upon.  [Fr. 
desoendre— L.  desoendo — de»  down,  and 
soando,  to  climb.] 

DESCENDANT,  de-eend'ant.  n.  one  who 
descends,  as  offspring  from  an  ancestor. 


DESCENDENT,  de-send'ent,  oc^.,  descends 
ing  or  goifur  doum :  proceeding  from  an 
ancestor,    n^ 

DESCENDIBLE,  de^sendl-bl,  eu^'.  that 
ma,j  descend  or  be  descended. 

DESGENSION,  de-sen'ritinn,  n.  act  of  de- 
scending :  a  falling  or  sinking. — adff.  Db- 

BCXK'aOVAXM 

DESCENT,  de-6ent^  n.  act  of  descending : 

motion  or  progress  downward :  ^ope :  a 

falling    upon   or  invasion :    derivation 

from  an  ancestor. 
DBSCRIBABLE,  de-skrib'srhl,  o^;.  capable 

of  being'  described. 
DESCRISE,  de-%lafb\  v.t  to  trace  out  or 

delineate :  to  give  an  account  of.     [L. 

describo-^de,  down,  and  scribOt  ser^vus, 

to  write.] 
DESCRIPTION,   de^krip'shun,  n.  act  of 

deseribina:  an  account  of  anything  in 

words  :  deflnition :  sort,  class,  or  kind. 
DESCRIPTIVE,  de-skri^tiv,  a4j\  contain- 

ln^deBcription.--<idi?.DlESOBiP^TrvELY. — 

n.  I)HBCBU^T1  V  miJMS. 

DESCRY,  de^skif ,  v.t,  to  discover  by  the 

Sye :  to  eepy  ''ZP^'P'  desciVing ;  pa,p. 
escried'.    JO.  Tr.  aeserire  for  descrivre 
— L.    deaortoo.    It  is  a  doublet  of  Db- 
rans.] 
DXSEXIRATIS,    des'e-krftt,   v.t    to  divert 
from  a  snored,  purpose :  to  profane.    [L. 


deseoro — de,  away  from,  and  aaero^  to 
make  sacred — sacer,  sacred.] 

DESECRATION,  des-e-kra'shun,  n.  act  of 
desecrating:  profanation. 

DESERT,  de-zert',  n.  the  reward  or  pun- 
ishment deserved :  claim  to  reward  : 
merit. 

DESERT,  de-zert%  v.t  to  leave :  to  forsake. 
— v.i.  to  run  away:  to  quit  a  service,  as 
the  army,  without  permission.  [L.  de- 
sero,  desertus^^de,  negative,  and  sero,  to 

bindj^ 
DESEkT,  dez'ert,  cu^j.,  deserted :  forsaken : 

desolate :  uncultivated. — n.  a  desolate  or 

barren  place :  a  wilderness :  a  solitude. 

DESERTER,  de-zert'er,  n.  one  who  deserts 
or  quite  a  service  without  permission. 

DESERTION,  de-zer'shun,  n.  act  of  desert- 
ing:  state  of  being  deserted. 

DESERVE,  de-serv',  v.t  to  earn  ty  service: 
to  merit. — v.i.  to  be  worthy  olT  reward. 
[L.  deservuH-de,  intensive,  and  eervio, 
to  serve.! 

DESERVEDLY,  de-aerv'ed-li,  adv.  accord- 
ing to  desert:  justly. 

DESERVING,  de-zerv'ing,  adj.,  worthy.^ 
n.  desert. — adv.  Desebt'inoly. 

DESHABILLE,  des-a-bil',  n.  an  undreu: 
a  careless  toilet.  [Fr.  dlshdbUU,  un- 
dressed— des,  L.  di^-^int  not,  and  habiir 
ler  to  dre^fi  i 

DESicCANT,' de-sik'ant,  DESICCATIVE, 
de>sik'at-iv,  adj.,  drying:  having  the 
power  of  drying.  —  n.  an  application 
that  tends  to  d^  up  sores. 

DESSICATE,  de-sik'at,  v.t.  to  dry  up.—^.L 
to  grow  dry.  [L.  dencoo,  to  dry  up— de, 
and  siccus,  dryTl 

DESICCATION,  des-ik-A'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  desiccating :  state  of  being  desiccated. 

DESIDERATE,  de-sid'er-Ht,  v.t.  to  long  for 
or  earnestly  desire  a  thing :  to  want  or 
miss.  [L.  desidero,  desideratum — from 
root  of  CoNSTOER.    A  doublet  of  Desibe.] 

DESIDERATUM,  de-sid-er-&'tum,  n.  some- 
thing desired  or  much  wanted:— ^pL  Dk- 
srosRATA,  de-sid-er-a'ta.  [L.,  pa.  p.  of  de- 
sidero.'] 

DESIGN,  de-SIn'  or  de-sSn',  v.t  to  mark  out : 
to  draw :  to  form  a  plan  of :  to  contrive  : 
to  intend. — n.  a  drawing  or  sketch:  a  plan 
in  outline :  a  plan  or  scheme  formed  in 
the  mind:  plot:  intention.— ac(/.  DflSlQn'- 
ABLB.  [Fr. — ^L.  designo — de,  and  signum, 
a  mark.  J 

DETONATE,  des'ig-nfit,  v.t  to  mark  out 
so  as  to  make  known :  to  show :  to  name. 
— n.  Des'ionator. 

DESIGNATION,  des-ig-nfi'shun,  n.  a  show- 
ing or  pointing  out :  name :  title. 

DESIGNEDLY,  de-^n'ed-li,  adv.  by  de- 
sign :  intentionally. 

DESIGNER,  de-sln'er,  n.  one  who  furnishes 
desis^iB  or  patterns  :  a  plotter. 

DESIGNING,  de-tf n'ine,  <^/.  artful :  schem- 
ing :  deceitful. — n.  the  art  of  maldng  de- 
signs or  patterns. 

DESIRABliE,  de-2fr'arbl,  adj-  worthy  of 
desire:  pleasing:   agreeable. — adv.  Db- 

Sm'ABLY.— ^.  Dism'ABLBNBSS. 

DESIRE,  de-2Dy,  v.t.  to  long  for  the  pos- 
session of :  to  wish  for :  to  request,  ask : 
(B.)  to  regret. — n.  an  earnest  longing 
for :  eagerness  to  obtain :  a  prayer  or 
request :  the  obiect  desired  :  lust.  [Fr. 
d^rer — ^L.  desiaerare.  See  Dbbidkratb.] 

DESIROUS,  de-zIKus,  a4j.  full  of  desire  : 
anxious  to  obtain  :  eager. 

DESIST,  de-fiist',  v.i.  to  stop :  to  forbear. 
VL.  deaisio-^de,  away,  and  sisto,  to  cause 
to  stand.l 

DESEl,  desk,  n.  a  sloping  table  for  the  use 
of  writers  or  readers:  a  pulptt.  [A.S. 
disc,  a  table,  plate— L.  dtsetw.  It  is  a 
variant  of  Dish  and  Disc.] 

DESMOGNATH^  des-mog^narthS,  n.pf. 
in  Huxley*s   classification  of  birds,  in 


which  the  main  characters  are  drawn 
from  the  osseous  structure,  a  sub-order 
of  Garinatas,  having  the  vomer  abortive 
or  small  ;  the  maxillo-palatines  united 
across  the  middle  line,  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  ossifications  in  the  nasal 
septum.  It  includes  a  ^reat  number  of 
grallatorial  and  natatorial  birds,  the  ac- 
cipitrine  or  raptorial,  the  scansorial, 
most  of  the  fissirostral  groups,  and  all 
the  Svndactyli.  [Gr.  desmos,  a  band,  and 
gnathos,  a  jaw.] 

DESOLATE,  des'o-lftt,  v.t  to  make  solitary: 
to  deprive  of  inhabitants :  to  lay  waste. 
— a4j'  solitary  :  destitute  of  inhabitants  : 
laid  waste.— ado.  Des'olatelt.— w.  Des'- 
OULTENBSS.  [L.  dcsolo,  desolatus — de, 
intensive,  and  solo,  to  make  alone — solus, 
alone.] 

DESOLATION,  des-o-l&'shun,  n.  waste: 
destruction :  a  place  desolated. 

DESPAIR,  de-spSr ,  v.i.  to  be  without  hope: 
to  despond. — n.  want  of  hope :  utter  hope- 
lessness :  that  which  causes  despair. — 
adv.  Despaib'inglt.  [O.  Fr.  desperer 
and  deftpoirer-^JM  despero — de,  privative, 
and  spero,  to  hope.] 

DESPATCH,  de-ejpach',  v,t.  to  send  aw^ 
hastily  :  to  send  out  of  the  world  :  to  put 
to  death:  to  dispose  of:  to  perform 
speedily. — n.  a  sending  away  in  haste :  dis- 
missal :  rapid  performance  :  haste  :  that 
which  is  despatched,  as  a  message.  [O. 
Fr.  despeesher,  ace.  to  Littr^,  from  Low 
L.  dispedicare,  to  remove  obstacles  (j>e* 
dtca,  a  fetter),  the  opp.  of  impedicare. 
See  Imreaoh.] 

D£SPATCH-B6z,  de-spachn[>okB,  n.  a  box 
or  case  for  carrying  despatches :  a  box  for 
containing  despatehes  or  other  papers 
and  other  conveniences  while  travelling. 

DESPERADO,  des-per-fi'dO,  n.  a  desperate 
fellow :  one  reckless  of  danger :  a  mad- 
man :  — pi.  Desfbra'dobs.  [Sp.  deses- 
perado—ll  desperoftw.] 

DESPERATE,  des'per-&t,  a^j.  in  a  state  of 
despair :  hopeless  :  beyond  hope :  ilear- 
less  of  danger :  rash  :  furious. — adv.  D^- 

FBBATELT. — n.  Dbs'FEBATENBSS.      ^ 

DESPERATION,  des-per-ft'shun,  n.  state  of 
despair :  disregard  of  danger :  fury. 

DESPICABLE,  des'pi-ka-bl,  adj.  deserving: 
to  be  despised :  contemptible :  worthless. 
-^.DBBTiCABl.BNESS.~adv.  Dbs'figably. 

DESPIGHT,  de-spIt',  an  old  form  of  Db» 

SPITE. 

DESPISE,  de^plz',  v,t  to  look  down  ujton 

with  contempt :  to  scorn.    [L.  despicio 

— ^»  jo'^Pf  ^pecio,  to  look.] 
DESPITE,  de-epit',  n.  a  looking  down  upon 

with  contempt :   violent  malice  or  na- 

tred.--pr^.  in.  spite  of:  notwithstanding. 

rPr.  depit,  O.  Ft.  dcipff— -L.  despectus — 

degptcio.j 
DESPITEFUL,  de-splt^ool,  adj.  full  of  de- 

sjpite  or  spite. — adv.  Deufitb^fuixt. — n* 

DESPrns'FnLNESS. 

DESPOIL,  de-spoil',  v.t.  to  spoil  completely: 
to  strip :  to  bereave :  to  rob. — ns.  Db- 
sfoil'er,  Dbspolia'tion.  [O.  Fr.  de- 
apoiHer^—h,  deepoliare—de,  in  ten.,  and 
root  of  Spoil.] 

DESPOND,  de-spond',  v.i.  to  lose  hope  or 
courage  :  to  despair.— <ido.  I^pobd'ino- 
LY.  [L.  despondeo  —  de,  away,  and 
spondeo,  to  promise.] 

DEigPONDENCE,  de-spond'ens,DESPONI>. 
ENCY,  de-spond'en-si,  n.  state  of  being 
without  hope :  dejection. 

DESPONDENT,  de-spond'ent,  adlj.,de8pond- 
ina:  without  courage  or  hope:  sad. — 
aav.  Despond'bmtly. 

DESPOT,  des'pot,  n.  one  invested  with  ab- 
solute power :  a  tyrant.  [Gr.  des-potSa 
-des,  oriehi  unknown,  and  root  t>ot, 
found  in  Li.  potis,  able,  Gr.  poHs,  a  hi 
band.  Sans,  pati,  lord.] 
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DESPOTIC,  des-pot'ik,  DESPOTICAL,  des- 
pot'ik-al,  adj,  pertaining  to  or  like  a  de»- 
pot :  having  absolute  power :  tyrannical. 
— adv.  DEgJdr'iOAiiLY. 

DESPOTISM,  des'pot-izm,  n.  absolute 
power. 

DESPOTIST,  des'pot-ist,  n.  one  who  sup- 
ports or  who  -is  in  favor  of  despotism. 
**  I  must  become  as  thorough  a  despotist 
and  imperialist  a^  Stra£fora  himself." — 
Kingsl^, 

DESPOTOCRACY,  des-po-toVransd,  n.  des- 
potic  rule  or  government:  despotism. 
**  Despotocraey,  the  worst  institution  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  leprosv  of  society, 
came  over  the  water ;  tne  slave  survived 
the  priest,  the  noble  the  king." — TheO" 
dore  Parker,  [Gr.  despots,  a  master, 
and  hrataSf  strength,  power.] 

DESPUMATE,  des'pQ-m&t  or  de-spa'-,  vA. 
to  throw  off  in  foam  or  scum.  [L.  des- 
piimo,  despunuxfus — de,  off,  and  tpttTna^ 
loam.] 

DESQUAMATION,  des-kwa-m&'shun,  n.  a 
scaling  off:  the  separation  of  the  cuticle 
or  skm  in  scales.  [L.  desquamo,  des^ 
cruamatus — de,  off,  and  squama,  a  scale.] 

DtiSSEin?,  dez-ert',  n.  frmts,  confections, 
etc.  served  at  the  close  of  an  entertain- 
ment after  the  rest  has  been  taken  away. 
[Pr. — desservir,  to  clear  the  table — pfx. 
des,  away,  and  servir,  to  serve — L.  ser* 
via.] 

DESSERT-SPOON,  de-j5ert'-sp66n,  n.   a 

'  spoon  intermediate  in  size  oetween  a 
tablcHspoon  and  a  tea-spoon,  and  used  in 
eating  dessert. 

DESTmMPER,  des-tem'per,  DISTEMPER, 
dis-tem'per,  n.  a  coarse  mode  of  paint- 
ing, in  which  the  colors  are  tempered  or 
mixed  in  a  waterv  glue,  chiefly  used  in 
scene-painting  and  in  staining  paper  for 
walls.  [Fr.  cUtrempe — d4,  L.  ais,  and 
tremper  tor  temprer — L.  temperare,  to 
temoer  1 

DEStSaTION,  des-ti-nfi'shun,  n.  the  pur- 
pose  or  end  to  which  anything  is  des- 
tined or  appointed :  end  :  purpose  :  de- 
sign :  fate :  place  to  which  one  is  going. 

DESTINE,  dentin,  v.t.  to  ordain  or  appoint 
to  a  certain  use  or  state:  to  nx:  to 
doom.  [Fr. — ^L.  destino — de,  intensive, 
and  root  sta,  in  sto,  stare,  to  stand,  and 
allied  to  Gr.  histand,  histSmi,  to  make  to 
stand,  E.  STAin>.] 

DESTINY,  des'ti-m,  n.  the  purpose  or  end 
to  which  any  person  or  thing  is  destined 
or  appointed :  unavoidable  fate :  neces- 
sity. 

DESTITUTE,  des'ti-tttt,  ac^j.,  Uft  alone: 
forsaken :  in  want,  needy.  [L.  destituo, 
destitutus  —  de,  away,  and  statuo,  to 
)laoe. 

DESTITUTION,  des-ti-ta'shun,  n.  state  of 
being  destitute :  poverty. 

DESTROY,  de-stro/,  v.t.  to  uvUbuild  or 
pull  down :   to  overturn  :   to  ruin  :   to 

Sut  an  end  to  :—pr.p.  destroy'ing ;  pa.p. 
estroyed'.  [O.  Fr.  destruvre  (Fr.  di- 
truire)  —  L.  destruo,  destructum  —  de, 
down,  and  struo,  to  build.] 

DESTROYER,  de-stro/er,  n.  one  who  de- 
stroys, 

DESTRUCTIBLE,  de-struk'ti-bl,  adj.  liable 
to  be  destroyed. — n.  DBSTBUcrriBiL'iTY. 

DESTRUCTION,  de-struk'shun,  n.  act  of 
destroying:  overthrow :  ruin  :  death. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  de-struk'tiv,  adj.  caus- 
ing destruction :  mischievous  :  ruinous  : 
deadly.— adv.  Dbstruc'tivsly. — n.   Db- 

DESUDATION,  des-a-d&'shun,  n.  a  violent 
aweatina:  an  eruption  of  small  pimples 
on  (^oren.    [L.  de,  intensive,  and  sudo, 

to  8^7eBt   I 

DESDirrUDE,  des'we-tOd,  n.,  disuse:  dis- 
continuance of  custom,  habit,  or  practice. 


[L.  desuetudo—^,  negative,  and  suesco, 

to  become  used  i 

DESULTORY,  des'ul-tor-i,  adj.,  jumping 
from  one  thing  to  another:  without 
rational  or  logical  connection:  rambling: 
hasty :  loose. — adv.  Dbs'ttltobily. — n. 
Des'ultorinbss.  [L.  destUtorius — de, 
from,  and  scUio,  to  jump.] 

DETACH,  de-tach',  v.t.  to  untach  or  unr- 
fasten :  to  take  from  or  separate :  to 
withdraw.    [Fr.  ditacker"^,  from,  and 

root  of  ATTAfiTT  T    * 

DETACHMENT,  de-tach'ment,  n.  state  of 
beinfi^  separated  :  that  which  is  detached, 
as  a  body  of  troops. 

DETAIL,  de-tSi',  v.t.  to  relate  minutely: 
to  enumerate :  to  set  apart  for  a  par- 
ticular service. — n.  (dS'tSl  or  de-tfii')  a 
small  part :  a  minute  and  particular  ac- 
count. [Fr.  ditaiUer—^,  mtensive,  and 
tattler,  to  cut.    See  Tailob,  Tallt.I 

DETAIN,  de-tan^  v.^.  to  AoZd/rom  or  back: 
to  stop :  to  keep.  [Fr.  d^tcnir— L.  de- 
tineo--de,  from,  and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

DETAINER,  de-t&n'er,  n.  one  who  detains: 
(law)  the  holding  of  what  belongs  to  an- 
other. 

DETAINMENT,  de-tftn'ment,    n.  same  as 

DSiTBNnON 

DETECT,  de^tekt',  v.t.  {lit.)  to  uncover-^ 
hence  to  discover :  to  find  out.  [L.  de, 
neg.,  and  tego,  tectus,  to  cover.] 

DETECTABLE,  de-tekt'a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  detected, 

DETECTER,  DETECTOR,  de-tekt'er,  -or, 
n.  one  who  detects. 

DETECTION,  de-tek'shun,  n.  discovery  of 
something  hidden. 

DETECTIVE,  de-tekt'iv,  adj.  employed  in 
detecting. — n.  a  policeman  employed  sec- 
retly to  detect  cnme. 

DETENTION,  de-ten'shun,  n.  act  ot  detain- 
ing: state  of  being  detained:  confine- 
ment: delay. 

DETER,  de-ter*,  v.t.  to  friahten  from :  to 
hinder  or  prevent:— ^.jp.  deterr'mg;  j>a.p. 
deterred'.  pL.  deterreo—de,  from,  and 
terreo,  to  frighten.] 

DETERGE,  de-terj',  v.t.  to  toipe  off:  to 
cleanse  (as  a  wound).  [L.  detergeo,  de- 
tersus — de,  off,  and  tergeo,  to  wipe.] 

DETERGENCE,  de-ter'iens,  DETERGEN- 
CY,  de-ter'jen-si,  n.  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  detergent :  cleansing  or  purging 
power.  *' Bathwater  .  .  •  possesses 
that  milkiness,  detergency,  and  middling' 
heat,  so  friendly  adapted  to  weakened 
animal  constitutions.'* — Defoe. 

DETERGENT,  de-terj'ent,  adj.,  cleansing: 
purging. — n.  that  which  cleanses. 

DETERIORATE,  de-te'ri-o-rat,  v.t.  to  bring 
doum or  maketoorse. — v.i.  to  grow  worse. 
[L.  deterior,  worse— obs.  deter,  lower — 
oe,  down ;  cf.  in-ter^or."] 

DETERIORATION,  de-te-ri-o-rft'shun,  n. 
the  state  of  growing  worse. 

DETERMINABLE,  de-ter'min-arbl,  adj. 
capable  of  being  determined,  decided  on, 
or  finished. 

DETERMINATE,  de-ter^min-At,  ac(;.,  der 
termined  or  limited  :  fixed :  decisive. — 
adv.  Deteb'mikatelt. 

DETERMINATION,  de-ter-min-&'shun,  n. 
that  which  is  determined  or  resolved  on  : 
end :  direction  to  a  certain  end  :  resolu- 
tion :  purpose :  decision. 

DETERMINATIVE,  de-ter'nun-firtiv,  a*', 
that  determines,  limits,  or  defines. 

DETERMINE,  de-ter'min,  v.t.  to  put  terms 
or  hounds  to :  to  limit :  to  fix  or  settle 
the  form  or  character  of :  to  infiuence : 
to  put  an  end  to :  to  resolve  on :  to  de- 
fine. [L.  determino,  determinatus—de, 
priv.,  and  terminus,  a  boundary.] 

DETERMINED,  de-ter'mind,  oflj;'.  firm  in 
purpose :  fixed :  re8olute.--adv.  Dbteb'- 

IHNSDLY. 


DETERMINISM,  de-ter'min-izm,  n.  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophv  which  denies  liberty 
of  action  to  man,  holding  that  the  will  la 
not  free,  but  is  invincibly  determined  by 
motives ;  specifically,  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  the  doctrine  that  our  will  is 
mvinciblv  determined  by  a  providential 
motive,  that  is  to  say  by  a  motive  with 
which  divine  Providence  always  furnishes 
us,  so  as  in  our  mental  deliberations  to 
make  the  balance  Incline  in  accordance 
with  His  law.  **  Determinism. — ^This 
name  is  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to 
the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
fatalism.'* — Fleming. 

DETERMINIST,  de-ter'min-ist,  n.  one  who 
supports  or  favors  determinism. 

DETERRENT,  de-ter'ent,  adj.  serving  to 
deter. — n.  anything  that  deters  or  pre- 
vents 

DETERSION,  de-ter'shun,  n.  act  of  cleans^ 

^  ing.    [See  Detkbgb.] 

DETERSIVE,  de-ter'av,  n.  same  as  De- 

DETEST,  de-test',  v.t.  to  hate  intensely. 
[L.  detestor — de,  intensive,  and  testor,  to 
call  to  witness,  execrate-— ^68fts,  a  wit- 
ness  1 

DETESTABLE,  de-test'a-bl,  adj.  worthy  of 
bein^  detested:  extremely  hateful:  abom- 
inable. —  adv.  Dbtest'ablt.  —  ns.  Dk- 
tbst'ableness,  DETESTABn/mr.  CarlyU. 

DETESTATION,  de-test-&'shun,  n.  extreme 
hatred. 

DETHRONE,  de-thr6n',  v.t.  to  remove 
from  a  throne :  to  divest  of  royal  au- 
thority.   [L.  de,  from,  and  Throne.] 

DETHRONEMENT,  de-thrOn'ment,  n,  re- 
moval from  a  throne :  deposition. 

DETONATE,  det'o-nat,  v.i.  to  explode.— 
v.t.  to  cause  to  explode.  [L.  detono—de, 
down,  and  tono,  to  thunder.] 

DETONATION,  det-o-n§,'shun,  n.  a  sudden 
es^losion. 

DETOUR,  de-t66r',n.  a  winding:  a  circui- 
tous way.  [Fr.  d6,  for  L.  cm,  asunder, 
and  tour,  a  turning.    See  Tubn.] 

DETRACT,  de-trakt',  v.t.  to  take  auay 
from  the  credit  or  reputation  of:  to 
defame  :  to  abuse. — ns.  Detbact'eb,  DBt 
tract'oe.— odt?.  DsntAcr'mGLY.  [L.— 
de,  from,  and  traJio,  to  draw.] 

DETRACTION,  de-trak'shun,  n.  deprecia- 
tion: slander. 

DETRACTORY,  de-traM'or-i,  cm{;.  tending 
to  detract :  derogatory. 

DETRAIN,  de-tran',  v.t.  to  take  out  of  a 
railway  train,  as  troops. — ^Used  also  v.i. 
to  leave  a  railway  train.  [A  recent  coin- 
age in  military  parlance.] 

DETRIMENT,  derri-ment,  n.  a  nibbing^ 
or  wearing  away:  damage:  loss.  [L. 
detrimentum — de,  off,  and  tero,  tritus,  to 
rub.]^ 

DETRIMENTAL,  det-ri-ment'al,  a^j.  in- 
jurious. 

DETRITION,  de-trish'un,  n.  a  wearing 
away. 

DETRITUS,  de-trftus,  n.  a  mass  of  sub- 
stance gradually  rubbed  or  worn  off  solid 
bodies — smaller  than  debris.  [L.  —  de, 
off,  and  tero,  tritus,  to  rub.] 

DETRUDE,  de-tr5M',  v.t.  to  thrust  down. 
[L.  de,  down,  and  trudo,  to  thrust.] 

DETRUNCATE,  de-trung'kat,  v.t.  to  cut 
off  from  the  trunk :  to  &p  off :  to  shorten. 
[L.  de,  off,  and  trunco,  to  lop— fruncut, 
a  trunk.] 

DETRUNCATION,  de-trung-kft'shun,  ti. 
act  of  lopping  off. 

DETRUSION,  de-tr6d'£hun,  n.  a  thrusting 
down. 

DEUCE,  df&s,  n.  a  card  or  die  with  two 
spots.    [Fr.  deux,  two—L.  duo,  two.] 

DElTCE,  DEUSE,  dCks,  n.  the  evil  one  :  the 
devil.     [O.   Ft.  deus,  O  God— L.    deus. 
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God.  *'  It  is  merely  a  Norman  oath  vul- 
garized.** — Skeat,  ] 

DEUTEROGAMY,  da-ter-og'a-mi,  n.,  sec- 
ond marriage,  esp.  of  the  cler^^,  after 
the  death  of  the  first  wife.  [Gr.  aeuteros, 
second,  and  gamos,  marriage.] 

DEUTEROGENIC,  dtt'ter-d^nlk,  ocj;.  of 
secondary  origin ;  specifically,  in  geol,  a 
term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  have 
heen  derived  from  the  protogenic  rocks 
by  mechanical  action.  [Gr.  detUeroSf 
second,  and  genoe,  birth,  race.] 

DEUTERONOMY,  dtt-ter-on'o-mi  or  du'ter- 
•  on-o-mi,  n.  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  contains  the  second  giv- 
ing of  the  law  by  Moses.  [Gr.  deuteroSf 
second,  and  nomos,  law.] 

DEUTOPLASM,  dQ'td-plazm,  n.  in  biol  a 
term  applied  by  the  younger  Van  Bene- 
den  to  tnat  portion  of  the  yolk  of  ova 
which  furnishes  materials  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  embryo  and  its  accesso- 
ries (the  proto^^Uism). 

DEUTOPIiASTiC,  dQ-td-plas'tik,  adj.  p«r- 
tainine  to  or  composed  of  deutoplasm. 

DEVASTATE,  dev'as-tat,  v,t  to  lay  waste: 
to  plunder.  rL.  de^  intensive,  and  vasto, 
to  lav  v^aste  T 

DEVASTATION,  dev-as-tft'shun,  n.  act  of 
devastating :  state  of  being  devastated  : 
waste :  desolation. 

DEVELOP,  de-vel'op,  vJ.  to  unroll :  to  un- 
fold: to  lay  open  by  degrees. — v.i.  to 
grow  into :  to  open  out  i—pr.p,  devel- 
oping; pa,p,  devel'oped.  [Fr.  d&velop- 
per,  opp.  of  envelopper ;  both  perh.  from 
a  Teut.  root  found  in  E.  Lap,  to  wrap. 
See  Lap,  Envelope.] 

DEVELOPMENT,  de-vel'op-ment,  n.  a 
eradual  unfolding:  a  gradual  growth. 

Deviate,  ds'vi-at,  v.i.  to  go  from  the 

way:  to  turn  aside  from  a  certain 
course  :  to  err.  [L.  cte,  from,  via,  a  way.] 

deviation,  d6-vi-a'shun,  n.  a  going  out 
of  the  way  :  a  turning  aside  :  error. 

DEVICE,  de-vIs",  n.  that  which  is  devised 
or  designed :  contrivance :  power  of  de- 
vising :  genius  :  Q^')  the  emblem  borne 
upon  a  snield.    [Fr.  devise.  See  Devise.] 

DEvTL,  deVl,  n.  (Jit.)  the  slanderer  or  ao" 
cuser :  Satan :  any  evil  spirit :  a  very 
wicked  person. — v.t.  (cookery)  to  pepper 
excessively.  rA.S.  deofoh  diofui^h. 
diabolua^-Qr.  aiabolos,  from  diabaUO,  to 
throw  across,  to  slander,  from  dia,  across, 
and  frgflg,  to  throw.] 

DEVILISH,  deVil-ish,  ady.  of  or  like  the 
devU:  excessively  bad.— iu2i;.  Dev'hjsh- 

LY.— n.  DBV^nJBHNTOS. 

DEVILRY,  deVil-ri,  n.  conduct  worthy  of 
thectetn?:  extreme  wickedness. 

DEVIOUS,  dS' vi-us,  adf.  from  or  out  of  the 
way :  erring.— ddr.  De'viouslt. — n,  Ds'- 
viousNBSS.    [See  Deviate.] 

DEVISE,  de-viz',  v.t.  to  imagine:  to 
scheme :  to  contrive :  to  give  by  will :  to 
beaueath.  —  n.  act  of  bequeathing :  a 
will:  property  bequeathed  by  will.  [Fr. 
deviser — ^Low  L.  divisa,  a  division  of 
goods,  a  bound  or  mark  of  division,  a 
mark,  a  devise— L.  divido,  divisus,  to 
divide.] 

DEVISER,  de-vls'er,  n.  one  who  devises  or 
contrives. 

DEVISOR,  de-vlz^or,  n.  one  who  devises  or 
beoueaths  bv  nyill 

DEVOID,  de-void',  ad;.»  quite  void:  desti- 
tute :  free  from.  [L.  de,  intensive,  and 
Void.] 

DEVOIR*  dev-wawr^,  n.  what  is  due,  duly: 
service:  an  act  of  civility.  [Fr.  —  L. 
debeoj  to  owe.] 

DEVOLUTION,  dev-o-lQ'Bhun,n.  anassing 
from  one  person  to  another.     [See  Db* 

VOLVB.] 

DEVOLVE,  de-volV,  v.t.  to  roU  down :  to 
hand  down:  to  deliver  over. — v.i.  to  roll 


down :    to  fall  or   pass  over.     [L.  de, 
down,  volvo,  volutus,  to  roll.] 

DEVONIAN,  de-vd'ni-an,  a^f.  noting  a 
system  of  geological  strata  which  abound 
in  Devonshire,  originally  called  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

DEVOTE,  de-v5t',  v.t.  to  vow:  to  set  apart 
or  dedicate  by  solenm  act :  to  doom :  to 
give  up  wholly.  [L.  devoveo,  devotus-^ 
de,  away,  and  voveo,  to  vow.] 

DEVOTED,  de-v6t'ed,  ad(j.  given  up  to,  as 
by  a  vow:  strongly  attached  :  zealous.— 
adv.  Devot'edly.— ^n.  Devot'ednbss. 

DEVOTEE,  dev-o-t6',  n.  one  wholly  or 
superstitiously  devoted,  esp.  to  religion: 
a  bigot. 

DEVOTION,  de-v5'shun,  n.  consecration: 
giving  up  of  the  mind  to  the  worship  of 
God :  piety:  prayer :  strong  affection  or 
attachment :  ardor. 

DEVOTIONAL,  de-v5'shun-al,  ad^.  per- 
taining or  suitable  to  devotion. — adv. 
Devo'tionauly. 

DEVOUR,  de-vowr',  v.t.  to  swaUow  greed- 
ily :  to  eat  up :  to  consume  or  waste  with 
violence  or  wantonness :  to  destroy.  — 
n.  Devoub'ek.  [Fr.  d^txwer— L.  dewro 
— de,  intensive,  and  voro,  to  swallow. 
See  Voracious.] 

DEVOUT,  de-vowt',  cm^'.  given  up  to  relig- 
ious thoughts  and  exercises:  pious: 
solemn.— <S2t7.  Devottt'ly. — n.  Devout'- 
NBSS.  [Fr.  d&vot — L.  devotus.  See  De- 
vote.] 

DEW,  da,  n.,  moisture  deposited  from  the 
air  in  minute  specks  upon  the  surface  of 
objects.— 4>.^  to  wet  with  dew:  to  moisten. 
— n.  Dew'deop.  rA.S.  deaw,  akin  to  Ice, 
d6ggr,  Ger.  tJiau,  dew.] 

DEWLAP,  du'lap,  n.  the  loose  flesh  about 
the  throat  of  oxen,  which  laps  or  licks 
the  dew  in  grazing. 

DEWPOINT,  da'point,  n.  the  point  or 
temperature  at  which  dew  begins  to  form. 

DEWY,  dill,  adj.  like  dew :  moist  with  dew. 

DEXTER,  deksOer,  adU.  on  the  right-hand 
side:  right.  [L.  dexter;  Gr.  dexios^ 
Sans,  dakshirui^  on  the  right,  on  the 
south.] 

DEXTEkITY,  deks'ter'i-ti,  n.,  right-hand- 
edness :  cleverness :  readiness  and  skill : 
adroitness. 

DEXTEROUS,  deks'ter-us,  adj.^  right- 
handed  :  adroit :  subtle.— ac2v.   Dex'teRt 

OX7SLY.— n.  DeX'TEBOUSNESB. 

DEXTRAL,deks'tral,  adj.,  right,  as  opposed 
to  left. 

DEY,  dS,  n.  a  governor  of  Algiers  before 
the  French  conquest.  *  [Turk,  ddi,  orig.  a 
maternal  uncle,  a  familiar  title  of  the 
chief  of  the  Janizaries,  often  promoted 
to  the  above  post.  ] 

DIABETES,  dl-a-b$'tji2,  n.  a  disease  marked 
by  a  morbid  and  excessive  discharge  of 
urine.  [Gr.,  from  dia^  through,  and 
hain^,  to  go.] 

DIABETIC,  di-erbet'ik,  adj.  pertaining  to 
diabetes 

DIABOLIC,  dl-arbol'ik,  DIABOLICAL,  dl- 
arboFik-al,  adj.,  devilish. — adv.  Diabol'- 
lOALLY.  [L.— Gr.  didbolikos,  from  dia- 
holos,  the  devil.    See  Devil.] 

DIAGONAL,  c^-aVo-nal,  adj.  pertaining  to 
atieocon. 

DIACONATE,  dl-ak'o-nftt,  n.  the  office  of  a 
deacon. 

DIACRITIC,  dl-a-krit'ik,  DIACRITICAL, 
di-a-krit'ik-al,  ad;'.,  distinguiMng  be- 
tween. [Gr. —<2ia,  between,  and  krind^  to 
distinguish.    See  CBmo.] 

DIACmaC,  dl>ak-tin'ik,  ady.  capable  of 
transmitting  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays 
of  the  sun.  [Gr.— dia,  through,  and  aktts, 
aktinos,  a  ray.] 

DIADEM,  df  a-dem,  n.  a  band  or  fillet  worn 
round  the  head  as  a  badge  of  royalty :  a 


crown  :    royalty.    [Gr.    diadSma  —  dia, 
round,  and  ded,  to  bind.] 

DIADEMED,  di'ardemd,  adj.  wearing  a 
diadem. 

DLERESIS,  DIERESIS,  dl-er'e-sis,  n.  a 
mark  (")  placed  over  one  of  two  vowels 
to  show  that  each  is  to  be  pronounced 
separately,  as  in  aJhiali—pl.  Ducr'ebss, 
Dnat'BSES.  [Gr. — dia,  apart,  and  haired 
to  take.] 

DIAGLYPH,  dfarglif,  n.  a  sculptured  or 
engraved  production  in  which  the  figures 
are  suo^  below  the  general  surface  :  an 
intaglio. 

DIAGNOSIS,  dl-ag-n5'sis,  n.  the  distinr 
guishing  a  disease  by  means  of  its  symp- 
toms :  a  brief  description : — pi.  Diaono'- 
SBS.  [Gr.— dia,  between,  and  gindskd, 
to  know.]^ 

DIAGNOSTIC,  dl-ag-nos'tik,  ady.,  distif^ 
guishing :  characteristic.  —  n.  that  by 
which  anything  is  known :  a  symptom. 

DIAGONAL,  di-ago-nal,  adU.,  through  the 
comers,  or  from  angle  to  an  opposite 
angle  of  a  four  or  many  sided  figure. — n. 
a  straight  line  so  drawn. — adv.  Diao'o- 
NALLY.  [L.  diagonalis,  from  Gr.  diag- 
Onios—diaf  through,  and  gdnia.  a  cor- 
ner.] 

DIAGRAM,  df  argram,  n.  a  figure  or  plan 
drawn  to  illustrate  any  statement.— -ac{;. 
DlAGBAMMAT'lo.  [Gr.  diojjramma — dia, 
round,  and  orapm),  to  write,  delineate.] 

DIAGRAM,  drargram,  v.t.  to  draw  or  put 
into  the  form  of  a  diagram  :  to  make  a 
diagram  of.  **  They  are  matters  which 
refuse  to  be  theoremed  and  diagramed, 
which  Logic  ought  to  know  she  cannot 
speak  oV*—Carlyle. 

DIAGRAPH,  dl'argraf,  n.  an  instrument 
used  in  perspective  dravnng. 

DIAHELlOTROPIC,  di-arhe'H-o-trop'ik,  n. 
in  hot.  turning  transversely  to  the  light, 
as  the  stem  or  other  organs  of  a  plant : 
pertaining  to  diaheliotropism.  Darwin. 
[Gr.  dia,  through,  h&ios,  the  sun,  and 
trope,  a  turning.] 

DIAJHEUOTROflSM,  di-a-h6'li-ot'rop-izm, 
n%  in  hot.  the  disposition  or  tendency  of 
a  plant  or  of  the  organs  of  a  plant  to  as- 
sume a  more  or  less  transverse  position 
to  the  light.    Darwin. 

DIAL,  df  su,  n.  an  instrument  for  showing 
the  time  of  dUiy  by  the  sun's  shadow: 
the  face  of  a  watch  or  clock.  [Low  L. 
dialis,  daQy— L.  dies,  a  day.] 

DIALECT,  df  a-lekt,  n.  a  variety  or  form 
ofa  language  peculiar  to  a  district.  [Gr. 
diodektos,  speech,  manner  of  speech,  pe- 
culiarity of  speech — dia,  between,  and 
/ead,  to  choose,  to  speakj 

DIALECTIC,  dl-a-lek^tik,  DIALECTICAL, 
dl-a-lek'tik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  dialect 
or  to  discourse  :  pertaining  to  dialectics : 
logical. — n.  same  as  Dialecjtics. — adv. 
DiALBC'TiCALLY.     [Gr.  diaWctikos.'] 

DIALECTICIAN,  di-arlek-tish'an,  n.  one 
skilled  in  dialectics^  a  logician. 

DIALECTICS,  di-a-lek'tiks,  n.pl.  art  of 
discussing:  that  branch  of  logic  which 
teaches  the  rules  and  modes  of  reason* 
ing.  [Gr.  dialektikS  (iechne,  art,  being 
understood),  art  of  discussing  by  ques- 
tioning, logic] 

DIALIST,  di'al-ist,  n.  a  maker  of  dials: 
one  skilled  in  dialling.— Dialling,  df  a:> 
ing,  n.  the  art  of  constructing  dials. 

DliQjLELOnS,  dl-al'lel-us,  adj.  in  logic,  a 
term  applied  to  the  fallacy  of  reasoning 
or  defimng  in  a  circle,  that  is,  the  prov- 
ing of  one  position  by  assuming  one 
identical  with  it,  or  defining  two  thines 
each  by  the  other.  [Gr.  ota,  through, 
aUMn,  one  another.] 

DIALOGIST,  dl-al'o-jist,  n.  a  speaker  in,  or 
writer  of,  a  dialogue. 

DIALOGISTIC,  dl-al-o-jist'ik.  DT  VLOGIST- 
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IGAL,  di-al-o-jist'ik-^l,  cuff,  in  the  form 
of  a  dicUogue, 

DIALOGUE,  dfa-log-,  n.,  oonveraation  be- 
tween two  or  more  persona,  earp.  of  a 
formal  or  imamnary  nature.  [Fr. — ^L. 
dialogtuf—Gr,  tnalogos,  a  conversation — 
duU^/omait  to  disoourse.    See  Dialbctt.] 

DIAL  Y  SIS,  di-al'i-Bis,  n.  (chem.^  the  separa- 
tion of  substances  by  diffusion  througii 
a  membranous  septum  or  partition :  di- 
aeresis:—^!. DiALTSKS,  dX-al'i-sez. — CLdj, 
Dialyt'ic.  [Qr.  dicUysis—diaf  asunder, 
and  lyd,  to  loose.] 

DIAMAGNETIC,  dl-a-ma^-net'ik,  adj\, 
erogs-^magnetic :  applied  to  any  substance, 
such  as  a  rod  of  Insmuth  or  glass,  which, 
when  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a 
magnet,  arranges  itself  across  the  line 
joining  the  poles  (a  rod  of  iron  or  of  seal- 
ing-wax BO  neld  arranges  itself  paraUei 
to  the  line  joining  the  poles,  and  is  said 
to  be  paramagnettc).  [Gr.  dia,  through, 
across,  and  rnagnStis^  a  magnet.] 

DIAMANTIFEROUS,  dTa-man-tifer-us, 
adj.  yielding  or  bearing  diamonds:  dia- 
mona  producing.  ''Men  with  thick 
straw  shoes  go  on  walking  about  in  the 
diamantiferous  sands  of  the  valley.** — 
Academy,  [Fr.  diamant,  a  diamond, 
and  L.  fero,  to  bear  or  produce.] 

DIAMES0GAM0T7B,  dfa-me-sog'a-mus, 
adj.  in  hot.  a  term  applied  to  those  lower 
orders  of  plants  which  require  an  inter- 
mediate agent  to  produce  fertilization. 
[Gr.  dia^  through,  mesoSt  middle,  and 
cramoatjinarriage.l 

DIAMETER,  df-arnVter,  n,  the  measwre 
through  or  across :  a  straight  line  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  a  circle  or 
other  figure,  terminated  at  both  ends  by 
the  circumference.  [Or.  diametros-^ia, 
through,  and  metrein^  to  measure.] 

DIAMETRICAL,  dl-armefrik-al,  aolj.  in 
the  direction  of  a  diameter:  direct.---adv. 
Diamet'rically. 

DIAMOND,  cK'a-mond,  n.  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  gems  and  the  hardest  of  all 
substances  :  a  four-sided  figure  with  two 
obtuse  and  two  acute  angles :  one  of  the 
smallest  kinds  of  English  printing  type. 
[Fr.  diamant,  a  corr.  of  Gr.  aSamas, 
adamantoSf  adamant.  See  Adamant  ; 
also  DAxmr  and  Tame.] 

DIAMONDED,  diVmond-ed,  p.  and  adj, 
furnished  or  adorned  with  diamonds. 
Emerson. 

DIAMONDIFEROUS,  di'a-mon-difer-us, 
adj.  same  as  Diamanhfebous.  "  One  of 
the  latest  creations  of  pretentious  sciol- 
ism which  I  have  noticed  is  diamxmdif" 
eroiLs,  a  term  applied  to  certain  tracts  of 
country  in  South  Africa.  Adamantifer- 
ous,  etymologically  correct,  would  never 
answer ;  but  all  except  pedants  or  affiec- 
tationists  would  be  satisfied  with  dia- 
mond-prod ucing." — Fitzedward  HaJL 

DIAPASON,  di-a-pa'zon,  n.  a  whole 
octave  :  the  concord  of  the  first  and  last 
notes  of  the  scale.  FGr.  dia,  through, 
and  pasOn,  genitive  pi.  of  pas,  all — part 
of  the  Gr.  phrase,  dia  pasOn  chordOn 
symphdnia,  concord  throitgh  all  the 
notesj 

DIAPER,  df  a-per,  n.  linen  cloth  woven  in 
figures,  used  for  towels,  etc. — v,t.  to 
variegate  with  figures,  as  diaper.  [Fr. 
diapri^  O.  Fr.  aiaspre;  from  root  of 
Jasper.] 

DIAPHANEITY,  dt-arfarnel-ti,  n.  quality 
of  being  diaphanous:  power  of  trans- 
mitting light. 

DIAPHANiE,  di-af  an-i,  n.  the  art  or  proo- 
ess  of  fixing  transparent  pictures  on 
glass,  by  means  of  gum  or  the  like,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  stained  glass.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  dia, 
through,  SLiiaphainO,  to  show.] 


DIAPHANOUS,  d!-afar-nus,  acff.,  shining 
or  appearing  through,  transparent:  clear, 
—oat;.  Diaph'anoublt.  [Gr.  diaphan^ 
— dia,  through,  and  phaind,  to  show, 
shine^    See  Pbantom. j 

DIAPHORETIC,  di-arfo-ret'ik,  adj.  pro- 
moting p«:«piration. — n.  a  medicine  that 
increases  perspiration.  [Ghr.  diaphoreo, 
to  carry  off — oia,  through,  and  pJierd,  to 
bear  1 

DIAPHRAGM,  dfa-fram,  n.  a  thinixir^ 
Hon  or  dividing  membrane  :  the  muscle 
which  sepasates  the  chest  from  the  ab- 
domen ;  called  also  the  midriff.  [Gr. 
diaphragTnOf^^ia^  across,  phragnymi, 
to  fence.  1^ 

DIAPHRAGMATIC,  di-erfrag^matlk,  acfj. 
pertaining  to  the  diaphragm, 

DIAPNOIC,  ctt-aiv-n6'ik,  adj.  in  med.  pro- 
ducing a  very  slight,  insensible  perspi- 
ration ;  gently  diaphoretic.  [Gr.  dia^ 
through,  and  pneo,  to  blow  or  breathe.] 

DIAPNOIC,  di-ap-nO'ik,  n.  a  remedial 
agent  which  produces  a  very  slight,  in- 
sensible perspiration:  a  mild  diaphoretic. 

DIAPYETIC,  di'a-pr-ef  ik,  adj.  producing 
suppuration:  suppurative.  [Gr.  dta, 
through,  and  pyon,  pus,  matter.] 

DIAPYETIC,  diVpT-et'ik,  n.  a  medicine 
which  produces  suppuration :  a  suppura- 
tive. 

DIARIST,  df  a-rist,  n.  one  who  keeps  a 
diary. 

DIARkHCEA,  di-a-rg'a,^  n.  a  persistent 
purging  or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  [Gr. 
diarrhoia — dia,  through,  and  rhe6^  to 
flow/1    

DIARRHOETIC,  dl-a-ret'ik,  adj.  producing 
diarrhoRa. 

DIARY,  dfa-ri,  tu  a  daily  record :  a  jour- 
nal.   [L.  diarium,  from  dies,  a  day.   See 

DIAL.T 

DIASTOLE,  di-as'to-le,  n.,  dilation  of  the 
heart,  auricles,  and  arteries  ;  opposed  to 
Systole  or  contraction  of  the  same  :  the 
making  a  short  syllable  long.  [Gr.  dia^- 
tolS—dia^  asunder,  and  stello,  to  place.] 

DIATHERMAL,  dl-a-ther'raal,  adf.  letting 
heat  throughf  permeable  by  **adiating 
heat.  [Gr.  dia,  through,  and  thermS, 
heat.] 

DIATONIC,  dl-a-ton'ik,  ac^.  proceeding  hy 
tones,  as  the  natural  scale  in  music. — 
adv.  DiATON'iCAiiLY.  [Gr.,  from  dia, 
through,  and  tonos,  tone.] 

DIATR&E^  dfa-trfb,  n.  a  continued  dis- 
course or  disputation  :  an  invective  ha- 
rangue. [Gr.  diatribS,  a  wearing  away 
of  time  :  a  discussion--<2ia,  through,  and 
tribd,  to  rub.] 

DIBBER,  dib'er,  DIBBLE,  dibl,  n.  a 
pointed  tool  used  for  dabbing  or  pricking 
noles  to  put  seed  or  plants  in. 

DIBBLE,  diba,  v.t.  to  plant  with  a  dibble. 
— t7.i.  to  make  holes  :  to  dip  as  in  angling. 
[Freq.  of  dib,  a  form  of  DiP.] 

DICE,  pL  of  Dm,  for  gaming. 

DICEPHALOUS,  di-sefa-lus,  adj.,  two- 
headed.  [Gr.  dikephalos — dis,  two,  and 
Jcei^uMt  ahead.] 

DICHOTOMY,  dl-kot'o-mi,  n.  a  division 
into  two  parts.— <ic{;.  Dichot'ououb.  [Gr., 
from  dicna,  in  two,  and  temno,  to  out.] 

DICKEY,  DICKY,  dik'i,  n.  a  seat  behind  a 
carriage.    [Ety.  dub.] 

DICOTYLEDON,  di-kot-i-le'don,  n.  a  plant 
having  two  see!d-ldbes.    [Gr.  dis,  two,  and 

OOTVI^EDOIf  1 

DICOTYLEDONOUS,  fi.kot-i-lg'don-us, 
adj.  having  two  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes. 

DICTATE,  dik't&t,  v.t.  to  teU  another  what 
to  say  or  write :  to  communicate  with 
authority :  to  point  out :  to  command.— 
n.  an  order,  rule,  or  direction  ;  impulse. 
[L.  dicta,  dieta^fts,  freq.  of  dioo,  to  say, 
to  speak.] 


DKTTATION,  dik-ta'shun,  n.  act,  art,  or 

practice  of  dictating. 
Dictator,  dik-ta'tor,  n.  one  invested  for 

a  time  with  absolute  authority. 
DICTATORIAL,  dik-ta-t6'ri-al,  adj.  like  a 

dictator :  absolute  :  authoritative. — adv. 

DICTATORSHIP,  dik-tfi'tor-ship,  n.  the 
office  of  a  dictator:  term  of  a  dictator's 
office. 

DICTION,  dik'shun,  n.  a  saying  or  speak- 
ing :  manner  of  speaking  or  expression  : 
choice  of  words :  style.  jpL.  dietio,  from 
dico,  dictus,  to  say;  akin  to  Gr.  de^ 
nymi,  to  show.] 

DICTIONARY,  dik'shun-a-ri,  n.  a  book  con- 
taining the  words  of  a  langruage  alpha- 
betically arranged,  with  their  meanings, 
etc.:  a  work  containing  information  on 
any  department  of  knowledge,  alphabeti- 
cafly  arranged.    [Fr.  dictionnaire.] 

DICTUM,  dik'tum,  n.,  something  said :  a 
saying :  an  authoritative  saying  :^-piL 
DlC'TA.    [L.1 

DID,  did--pa8f  tense  of  Do. 

DIDACTIC,  di-dak'tik,  DIDACTICAL,  di- 
dak'tik-al,  adj.  fitted  or  intended  to 
teach :  instructive :  preceptive.  —  adv. 
DwACfncALLY.  [Gr.  didaktihos — di^ 
daskd,  for  dudak-sko,  to  teach ;  akin  to 
L.  doc-eo,  to  teach,  disc-o,  to  leam.l 

DIDAPPBR,  did'ap-er,  n.  a  water-bird  that 
is  constantly  dipping  or  diving  under 
water,  also  called  the  da&cfaick  (orig. 
dopchick).  [A  compound  of  dive  and 
dapper  (which  is  a  variant  of  dipper}. 
See  JDxp  and  Di  vk  1 

DIDUNCULUS,  di-dungTca-lus,  n.  a  genus 
of  rasorial  birds  of  the  pigeon  section 
(Columbacei),  and  compriising  only  the 
one  species,  D.  strigirostris  of  the  Navi- 
gator Islands.  This  bird  is  of  special  in- 
terest as  being  the  nearest  livins^  ally  of 
the  extinct  dodo.  It  has  a  toteu  length 
of  about  14  inches,  with  a  glossy  plumage 
verging  from  a  velvety  black  on  the 
back  to  greenish  black  on  the  head, 
breast,  and  abdomen.  The  large  beak, 
which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  is 
greatly  arched  on  the  upper  mandible, 
the  lower  mandible  being  cleft  into  three 
distinct  teeth  near  its  tip.  Called  also 
Gnathodon  and  Tooth-billed  Pi^boiv. 
(Dim.  of  Didus,  the  generic  name  for  the 
dodo.] 

DIE,  di,  v.i.  to  lose  life :  to  perish :  to 
wither :  to  lan^fuish :  to  become  insen- 
sible i—pr.p.  dymg ;  pa.t.  and  jKi.p.  died 
(did).  JTrom  a  Scand.  root  seen  m  Ice. 
deyja,  Dan.  do,  Scot,  dee,  akin  to  O.  Ger. 
towan,  whence  Ger.  todt.  The  A.S.  word 
is  steorfan,  whence  our  starve,] 

DIE,  di,  n.  a  small  cube  used  in  gaming  bj 
being  thrown  from  a  box :  any  small  cubi- 
cal body:  hazard:— ^2.  Dice,  dis.  [Fr. 
d^,  def,  Prov.  dat,  It.  dado,  from  LowL. 
dadus  -«  L.  datus,  given  or  cast  {talus,  a 
piece  of  bone  used  in  play,  being  under- 
stood).   Doublets,  Dado,  Date.]' 

DIE,  di,  n.  a  stamp  for  impressing  coin, 
etc. :  the  cubical  part  of  a  pedestal  z^ 
pi.  Dies,  diz. 

DIE-AWAY,  dfa-wa,  adj.  seeming  as  if 
about  to  die  or  expire :  languishing : 
drooping.  *^A  soft,  sweet,  die-aiway 
voice." — Miss  Edgeworth.  **  Those  die- 
away  Italian  airs. — Kingsley. 

DIETy  dfet,  n*  mode  of  2iv»it^  with  especial 
reference  to  food :  food  prescribed  by  a 
physician  :  allowance  of  provision. — v.t 
to  furnish  with  food.— v.t.  to  eat:  to 
take  food  according  to  rule.  [FV.  diit9, 
Low  L.  dicB^o— Gr.  aiotfa,  mode  of  living, 
diet.] 

DIET,  diet,  n.  an  assembly  of  prinoe»  and 

delegates,  the  chief  nanonal  council  in 

I      several  countries  in  Europe.     [Low  L. 


DIETARIAN 


lOS 


DIME 


diaita;  or  ace.  to  Uttr6, 
from  L.  dies,  a  (set)  day,  with  which 
usa^  of.  Qer.  tag,  a  day,  reidisiag,] 

DIBTABIAN,  dl-e-ta'ri-«n,  n.  one  who  ad- 
heres to  a  certain  or  prescribed  diet : 
one  who  considers  the  regulation  of  the 
coarse  of  food  as  of  the  eztremest  im- 
portance for  the  preserratton  of  health. 

DIETARY,  dfet»ar»i,  aeff,  pertaining  to 
diet  or  the  rules  of  diet.— 9i.  course  of 
diet:  allowance  of  food,  esp.  in  large 
institutions. 

DIETETIC,  dT-et-et'ik,  DIETETiCAL,  dl- 
et-«t'ik-al,  add*  pertaining  to  diet. — n, 
DiBTBT'iOB,  rules  for  regmatinfl^  diet.— 
adv.  Dectet'ioallt.  [Fr-  CMt^iquCt 
from  Or.  diaimikoB.} 

DIFFER,  dif  er,  v.i.  to  diaagred  r  to  strive : 
to  be  unlike,  distinet,  or  various  9^^pr,p, 
diff'ering ;  pa.p.  difTered.  [L.  d^/iro—' 
dif  (•»  dia),  apart,  /ero,  to  bear.  See 
Bkah,  to  carry.] 

DIFFERENCE,  dif  er-ens,  n.  the  qinOity 
distinguishing  one  thing  from  another : 
a  contention  or  quarrel :  the  point  in  dis- 
pute :  the  excess  of  one  quantity  or  num- 
ber  over  another. 

DIFFERENT,  difer^nt,  acfj.  distinct: 
separate :  unlike  :  not  the  same*  —  adv. 
Diff'erkntly.  [Fr.— L.  differens^  differ^ 
entis,  pr.p.  of  differo.] 

DIFFEIcENTIAL,  dif^er^n'shal,  adf.  creat- 
ing a  difference  :  (matK)  pertainmg  to  a 
quantity  or  difference  infinitely  sauJL 

DIFFICUliT,  difi-kult,  adi.  not  «<My ;  hard 
to  be  done :  requiring  labor  and  pains : 
hard  to  please :  not  easily  persuaded. 
— adv.  Dufg^KjULTY.  FL.  aijfieiUa — dif 
( — die),  negative,  axxd/aedis,  easy.] 

DlFFXCULTy,  difi-kul-ti,  n.  laborious- 
ness:  obstacle:  objection:  that  which 
cannot  be  easily  understood  or  believed ; 
embarrassment  of  affairs.  [Fr.  diMeult^ 
— L.  difflcidtae  ^  diffleUitae.    See  Diffi- 

DIFFIIXBNCB,  difi-dens,  n.  want  of  confi- 
dence :  want  of  self-reliance  ;  modesty : 
bashfulneas.    JX.] 

DIFFIDENT,  difi-dent,  acff.,  tPanting  faith 
in  :  diatrustful^ot  one's  self :  modest : 
bashful.— OCR?.  Diff^idemtlt.  [Ij.,  pr.p. 
of  diffldo,  to  distrust — dif  (—  d»«),  nega- 
tjyejftdo,  to  trast^ftdes,  faith.] 

DtFTXfSE,  dif-Qi',  v.t.  to  pour  out  all 
ctround :  to  send  out  in  all  airections :  to 
scatter  :  to  circulate :  to  publish.  —  n. 
DiFFcrs^BR.  [Lb  diffundo,  diffuau^^^if 
(— f7t<»),  aaunaer, /utMJQ,  to  pour  out.] 

DIFFUSE,  dif-Qa',  add.,  diffuaed:  widely 
8j  tread  :  wordy ;  not  concise.-— OKfv.  DlF- 
FTBB'IjY. — n.  uzffctsb'kbss. 

DIFFUSED,  dif-flzd',  pa.p^and  acff., 
spread  trnddy :  loose.— oat;.  DlFFnsfEDitY* 

— n.  DlFFUS^gPllESS. 
DIFFUSIBLE,  dif-uz'i-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 

diffneed.'-^.  DawmBn/Trr. 
DIFFUSION,  dif-0'shun,  n.  a  spreading  or 

scattering  abroad :  extension. 
DIFFUSrVB,  dif-Qs'iv,   adj.  extending: 

spreading  widely. — cuiv.  DIffub'ivult. — 

DiQ,  dig,  v.t.  to  torn  up  the  earth :  to  cul- 
tivate with  a  spade :—jpr.p.  digging; 
pa.t.  and  Pd-P'  dug,  0,)  digged'. — n, 
uioafKB.  fA.H.  dician--dic,  a  ditch.  See 
Dike,  Ditoh.] 

OIGASTRIC,  dl'gaa'trik,  acy.,  doubte- 
bellied^  or  fleshy  at  each  end,  applied  to 
one  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
JGr.  dt,  double,  gastir.  the  belly.l 

BroEST,  di-jest^,  v.t.  to  dissolve  fooa  in  the 
stomach  :  to  soften  by  heat  and  moist- 
cre :  to  distribute  and  arrange :  to  prepare 
or  classify  in  the  mind  :  to  think  over. — 
v.t.  to  be  dtSBolTed  in  the  stomach :  to  be 
softened  by  heat  and  moiBture.  n.-^^Di' 
OBBT'Ba.     |X.  digero,  digeetue,  to  carry 


asunder,  or  dissolve— cK  (>—  die),  aaundfar, 
and  gerOf  to  bear.] 

DIQESrr,  dfjest,  n.  a  body  of  laws  collected 
and  arranged,  esp.  the  Justinian  code  of 
civil  laws.  [L.  digesta^  neut.pL  of  di- 
geatus,  pa.  p.  of  digero^  to  carry  apart*  to 
arrange.] 

DIGESTIBLE,  di-Jesf  i-bl,  ao^.  that  maybe 
digeated.'-n.  TnammsnfTrY. 

DIGESTION,  di-jest'yun,  n.  the  diaaolving 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach :  orderly  ai^ 
rangement :  exposing  to  slow  heat,  etc. 
[L.  digeatio.] 

DIGESTiyE,  di-jestlv,  adj.  promoting  dC- 
oes^fon. 

DIGHT,  dit,  aofj.  disposed,  adorned.  [A.S. 
dthtan^  to  arrange,  uesoribe,  from  L. 
dietare,  to  dictate,  whence  Ger.  diMei^ 
to  write  poetry.] 

DIGIT,  dij^it,  n.  {lit.)  a  finger :  a  finger's 
breadth  or  f  inch :  frtnu  the  habit  of 
counting  on  the  fingers,  any  one  of  the 
nine  figures:  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon.  This  word 
is  often  used  scientifically  to  signify  toe, 
as  well  as  finger,  when  speaking  of  ani- 
mals, and  in  tnis  sense  it  Is  coextensive 
with  the  Latin  digiiua.  [L.  digitua^  a 
finger  or  toe,  akin  to  Gr.  daktgtoa ;  aoc 
to  CurtiuSy  from  the  root  dekf  seen  in 
Gr.  dechomai^  to  receive.] 

DIGITAL,  dij'it-al,  adf.  pertaudng  to  tiie 
ftngm.    [L.  digitaha^^^digitua.] 

DIGITAL,  dij'it-al,  n.  a  finger :  a  digit. 
**  Beauish  brigands  who  wear  •  •  .  paste 
rings  upon  unwashed  digitdla.^^ — Ld,  L^ 
ton.  Also,  one  of  the  keys  of  instruments 
of  the  organ  or  piano  class. 

DIGITATE,  dij'i-tat,  DIGITATED,  difi- 
tatned,  adj.  consisting  of  severaljfCnoi^ 
like  sections.— ti.  Dioita'tiok.  [H  digU 
tatua,  having  fingers — digitua.] 

DIGITIGRADE,  dif i-ti-^rftd,  o^.,  walkbig 
on  the  toes.— ft.  an.  animal  that  walks  on 
its  toes,  as  the  lion.  [L.  digUuBy  and 
gradioTf  to  step,  to  walkTJ 

DIGNIFIED,  dig'ni-fird,  ocf;.  marked  with 
dignity:  exalted:  noble:  grave. 

DIGNIFY,  dig'ni-fi,  v.t.  to  invest  with 
honor:  to  exalt: — pr.p.  di^nifyin^; 
pa.p.  dig'nified.  J[Low  ll  digMfl4S0^tg' 
ntis,  worthy, /ooio,  to  make.] 

DIGNTTART,  dig^ni-tar-i,  ti.  one  in  a  dig- 
nified position :  one  who  holds  an  eccle- 
siastical rank  above  a  priest  or  canon. 
[Ft.  dignitaire — L.  dignttaa.'] 

DIGNITY,  dig'ni-ti,  n.  the  state  of  bein^ 
worthy  or  dignified:  elevation  of  ndnd 
or  character :  grandeur  of  mien ;  elevBr 
tion  in  rank,  place,  etc. ;  deg^ree  of  excel- 
lence :  preferment :  high  office.  PFr. 
digndtS-^L,.  dignitaa — dignua^  wortny; 
akin  to  Decent,  Dbooboub.] 

DIGRAPH,  dfgraif,  n.  two  letters  express* 
ing  but  one  sound,  as  ph  in  digraph. 
[Gr.  (fi,  twioe,0frapA^,  a  mark,  a  character 
—^aphJ&j  to  write.] 

DIGRESS,  di-gres',  v.u  to  atep  aaide  at  go 
from  the  main  subiect:  to  introduce 
irrelevant  matter.  [L.  digredior^  digrea- 
aua-^i^  aside,  gradtor^  to  step.  See 
Grade/I 

DIGRESSION,  di-gresh'un,  n.  a  going  from 
the  main  point:  a  part  of  a  discourse 
not  upon  tne  main  suDJect. 

DIGRESSIONAL,  di-eresh'un-al,  DIGRES- 
SIVE, di-^s'iv,  aSj^  departing  from  the 
main  sub3ect.— iwii*.  Diqkess'ivsly. 

DIE[E,  dtk,  n.  a  trench  or  the  earth  dug  out 
and  thrown  up :  a  diteh :  a  mound  raised 
to  prevent  inundation:  {geol.)  a  wall- 
like  mass  of  igneous  rock  in  the  fissures 
of  stratified  rocks. — v.t.  to  surround  with 
a  dike  or  bank.  [A.S»  dtc;  Dut.  d^%, 
Ger.  ^sM,  a  pond ;  Gr.  taichoa^  a  wall  or 
rampart;  akin  to  DoucK.  8eeIlKi;a]B0 
Ditch.] 


DKBR,  dik'er,  n.  one  who  digs  a  dike  or 

trench :  one  who  builds  a  dike,  wall^  or 

stone  fence. 
DILACERATE,  di-las'er4lt,  v.t.  to  read  or 

tear  aatmder.-'Tu  Dhju/eration.    fL. — 

di,  asunder,  and  Lacerate.] 

DILAPIDATE,  di-lap'i-d&t,  v.t.  to  puU  atone 
from  atone :  to  lay  waste :  to  simer  to  go 
to  ruin. — n.  Dhjlp'idator.  [L.  dUapmo 
— di,  asunder,  lapia,  2ajpu2t8,  a  stone.] 

DILAPIDATION,  di4ap4Hia'shun,  n.  the 
state  of  ruin :  impairing  of  church  prop- 
erty by  an  incumoent. 

DILATABLE,  di-lat'arbl«  adi.  that  may  be 
dilated  or  expanded.-— ft.  dhjltabil'ity. 

DILATATION,  dil-a-t&'shun,  DILATION, 
d^l&'shun,  n,  expansion. 

DILATE,  di-lat',  v.t  to  mread  out  in  all 
directions :  to  enlarge :  the  opp.  of  COK- 
TRAXTT. — v.i,  to  widen :  to  swell  out :  to 
speak  at  length.— n.  Dilat'ER.  fli.  dHa* 
tua  (used  as  pa.p.  of  differo\  from  di 
(m^is,  apart),  aadlatu9^tlatua(Qr.  ttStoe^ 
borne,  suffered),  from  root  of  toUo.  See 
Tolerate.] 

DILATORY,  dil'a-tor-i,  adj.  slow :  given  to 
procrastination :  loitering :  tending  to 
delay.— adr.  Dil'atorily.— n.  Dil'atori- 
VESS.  [L.  di7atorti«^xtending  or  put- 
ting off  (time).    See  Dilate.] 

DILEMMA,  di-lem'a,  n.  an  amiment  in 
which  the  opponent  is  ca%Lght  between 
two  difficulties:  a  state  of  matters  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
course  to  pursue.  [L.*-^r.  dilSmmor— 
diy  twice,  double,  Imtmaj  anything  re- 
ceived—Zam5and,  to  take,  to  seize.] 

DILETTANTE,  dil-et-an'te,  n.  one  who 
loves  the  fine  arts,  but  in  a  superficial 
way  and  without  serious  purpose  \—pL 
Dilettan'ti  (-t6).  — n.  Dilettak'teibm. 
pt.,  pr.p.  of  dilettare,  to  take  delight  in 
-»Ii.  deiectarey  to  delight.] 
.  DILIGENCE,  dil'i-jens,  n.  steady  applica- 
tion ;  industry :  a  French  stage-coach. 

DILIGENT,  diri-jent,  adf.  steady  and  ear- 
nest in  application:  mdustrlous.— adv. 
Dn/IOENTLT.  [Fr.— pr.p.  ot  L.  diligo^ 
to  choose,  to  love.] 

DILL,  dil,  n.  a  plant,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  used  in  medicine.  [A.S.  dtle ;  Ger. 
and  Sw.  diU.^ 

DILUENT,  dil'a-ent,  adj.t  diluting. -^n. 
that  which  dilutes. 

DILUTE,  di-lat',  v.t.  to  make  thinner  or 
more  liquid :  to  diminish  the  strength, 
fiavor,  etc.,  of,  hy  mixing,  esp.  with 
water.— <zc(/.  diminished  in  strength  by 
mixing  with  water.— «.  Dilu'tion.  [L. 
dHuo^  dilutu^'-diy  away  from,  luo^  to 
\i^Sish  1 

DILUVLAL,  di-la'vi-al,  DILUVIAN,  di-la'- 
vi-an,  adj.  pertaining  to  a,  flood,  esp.  that 
in  the  time  of  Noah :  caused  by  a  aeluee. 

DILTrVIALIST,  di-lu'vi-al-ist,  n,  one  who 
explains  geological  phenomena  by  The 

Flood. 
DILuViUM,  di-la'vl-um,  n.  an  intmdation 
or  flood :  (geol.)  a  deposit  of  sand,  gravel, 
eto.,  made  by  the  former  action  of  the 
sea.    [L.  dUuvium-^iluo,    See  Deldqb.] 

DIM,  dim,  adfj.  not  bright  or  distinct :  oh 
scure :  mysterious :  not  seeing  clearly.^ 
acij*  DoQc'iBH,  somewhat  dim.  — adv. 
Ddtlt.— ^  Ddc'nbss.  [A.S.  dim  ;  akin 
to  Ice.  dxmmr,  dark,  aim  Ger.  ddiafiier- 
ung^  twilight.] 

DIM,  dim,  v.t.  to  make  dark :  to  obscure ; 
— ^4>.  dimm'in^ ;  pcup.  dimmed'. 

DIMARIS,  dim'arns,  n.  in  logie^  a  mnemonic 
w<ud  denoting  a  syllogism  of  the  fourth 
figure,  compnsing  a  particular  afflrmar 
Uve  major  premise,  a  universal  affirma- 
tive minor  premise,  and  a  particular 
affirmative  condnmon. 

DIMB,  flKm,  n.  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar. 
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[Fr.,  orig.  dinne,  from  L.  deeima  {pars. 
a  pajrt,  being  understood),  a  tenth  part.  J 

DDCENSION,  di-men'shun,  n.  usually  ln^{., 
mecLSwre  in  len^h,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness :  extent :  size.  [Fr. — ^L.  dimensio — 
dimef^'or^  dimensua — di  (—  dis),  apart, 
metior,  to  measure.] 

DIMETESt,  dimVter,  adij,  containing  tioo 
metres  or  measures, — n.  a  verse  oi  two 
measures.  [L.— Gr.  dimetras-^i,  twice, 
metron,  a  measure.] 

DIMINISH,  di-min'ish,  v.t  to  m4ihe  less :  to 
take  a  part  from:  to  degrade. — v,i,  to 
grow  or  appear  less :  to  subside. — ocj;.  Di- 
min'ishablb.  [Coined  from  L.  di  (— dis), 
apart,  and  £.  Minish.] 

DIMINUENDO,  di-min-A-en'dO,  adv,  Qit) 
to  be  diminished:  (mus,)  a  direction  to 
let  the  sound  die  away,  marked  thus  >^. 
[It. — li,  diminuendus^  fut.p.  pass,  of  di- 
minuoj  diminuiuSy  to  lessen.] 

DDnNUnON,  dim-i-nfl'shun,  n.  a  lessenr- 
ing:  degradation. 

DnftNUnVE,  di-min'fl-tiv,  adfj.  of  a  di- 
minished size:  small:  contracted. — n. 
(gram,)  a  word  formed  from  another^  to 
express  a  little  one  of  the  kind.— <zdv.  Di- 
MiN'unvKLY.^n.  DDON'unVENBSS. 

DBaSSORY,  dim'is-or-i  or  di-mis'-,  owfe*., 
sending  away  or  p:iving  leave  to  depart 
to  another  iurisdiction.  [L.  dimissorius 
^^imittOt  aimissiM,] 

DDilTT,  dim'i-ti,  n.  a  kind  of  stout  white 

cotton   cloth,  striped   or  figured  in  the 

oom   by   weaving    with    two   threads. 

Through  the  L.,  from  Gr.  dimitos — dt, 

iwice,  mitos^  a  thread.] 

DIMORPHISM,  df-mor'flzm,  n.  (bot.)  a 
state  in  which  tioo  forms  of  flower  are 
produced  by  the  same  species :  the  prop- 
erty of  crystallizing  in  tioo  forms,  [Or. 
di,  twice,  morphS,  form.] 

DIMORPHOUS,  di-mor'f  us,  owfe".  having  the 
property  of  dimorphism. 

DIME^LE,  dim'pl,  n.  a  small  hoUow :  a  small 
natural  depression  on  the  face. — v,i,  to 
form  dimples. — v.t.  to  mark  with  dim- 
ples. [Dim.  of  dip,  with  inserted  m. 
Another  dim.  is  Dapple.] 

DIMPLY,  dim'pU,  ac^'.  full  of  dimjpiles. 

DIMPSI,  dimp'si,  n.  a  preserve  made  with 
apples  and  pears  cut  into  small  pieces. 

DIN,  'din,  n.  a  loud  continued  noise. — v.t, 
to  strike  with  a  continued  or  confused 
noise:  to  annoy  with  clamor: — pr.p, 
dinn'ing ;  pa.p.  dinned'.  [A.S.  dyne ; 
akin  to  Ice.  dynr,  noise.] 

DINE,  din,  v.t.  to  take  dinner. — v.t.  to  give 
a  dinner  to.  [O.  Fr.  disner  (Fr.  dtner) — 
Low  L.  disnare  :  perh.  from  decoenare-^ 
L.  de,  intensive,  and  oomo,  to  dine.] 

DINO,  ding,  v.t.  to  throw  or  dash  violently : 
to  urge  or  enforce :  to  keep  constantly 
repeating :  to  impress  on  one  by  persist- 
ent reiteration — with  reference  to  the 
monotonous  jingle  of  a  bell.  *'  If  I'm  to 
have  any  good, let  it  come  of  itself ;  not 
keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it  into  one  so." 
— Chld4nnith. — v.i.  to  ring  or  sound.  [E. ; 
of.  Scot,  dtng.  Ice.  dengja,  to  hammer, 
[Sw.  ddnga,  to  bang.] 

DINODONG,  ding-dong,  n.  the  sound  of 
bells  ringing :  monotony:  sameness. 

Dn^GLB,  ding'gl,  n.  a  little  hoUow :  a  nar- 
row hollow  between  hills  ('Nimble  or 
dimple,  a  little  dip  or  depression).  [See 
Dd^lb  and  DiP.]^ 

DINGLE-DANGLE,  ding'gl-dang^gl,  adv. 
hanging  loose  :  swinging  backwards  and 
forwards.    [See  under  Danqlb.] 

DINGO,  dinggo,  n.  the  native  dog  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

DINGT,  din'ii,  ady.  of  a  dim  or  dark  color: 
dull :  Boilea.^n.  Din'oiness.  [Ace.  to 
Skeat— diinpv,  t.e.  dirty.] 

DINNER,   din'er,    n.   the   chief  meal   of  J 


the  day :  a  feast.    [O.  Fr.  disner.     See 

DlNB.1 

DINORNIS,  dl-nor'nis,  n.  a  genus  of  large 
extinct  birds,  the  bones  of  which  are  found 
in  New  Zealand.  [Gr.  deinos,  terrible, 
and  omis,  a  bird.] 

DINOTHERIUM,  ^-no-th6'ri-um,  n.  an  ex- 
tinct animal  of  huge  size,  with  elephant- 
Uke  tusks.  [Gr.  deinos,  terrible,  and 
therion,  a  beast.J 

DINT,  dint,  n.  (ortg.)  a  blow  or  stroke :  the 
mark  left  by  a  blow:  force,  power.  ^A.S. 
dynt,  a  blow ;  Scot,  dunt,  a  blow  with  a 
dull  sound.  Ice.  dyntr.] 

DIOCESAN,  di-os'es-an  or  df  &-s§-san,  adj. 
pertaining  to  a  diocese, — n.  a  bishop  as 
regwis  his  diocese. 

DIOCESE,  df  5-8es,  n.  the  circuit  or  extent 
of  a  bishop's  iurisdiction.  [Gr.  dioikesis 
-^ioiked,  to  keep  house— dt,  for  dia,  sig. 
completeness,  oiked,  to  manage  a  house- 
hold— oikos,  a  house.] 

DIGSCIOUS,  dl-Ssh'i-us,  adj.  (bot.)  having 
male  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  female 
on  another.  [Gr.  dt,  twice,  and  oikos,  a 
house.] 

DlOPiraC,  dl-op'trik,  DIOPTRICAL,  dl- 
op'trik-al,  ac{;.  pertaining  to  dioptrics. 
[Gr. — dt,  through,  and  root  op-,  which 
appears   in  opsomai,  fut.  of  liorad,  to 

DIOPTRICS,  dl-op'triks,  n.pZ.  the  science 
of  the  properties  of  lignt  in  passing 
through  different  mediums. 

DIORAMA,  di-o-r&'ma,  n.  an  exhibition  of 
pictures,  illuminated,  and  viewed  through 
an  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  darkened 
chamber.  —  cuy.  Dioram'ic.  [Gr.  dt, 
throiigh,  horao,  to  see.] 

DIP,  dip,  v.t.  to  dtt;6  or  plunge  into  any 
liquid  for  a  moment. — v.t.  to  sink :  to 
enter  slightly  :  to  look  cursorily :  to  in- 
cline downwards  :—pr.p,  dipp'ing ;  pa.p. 
dipped'. — n.  inclination  downwards :  a 
sloping.  [A.S.  dyppan ;  Dan.  dym)e  ; 
Gter.  taufen,  to  immerse ;  related  to 
Deep  and  Dive.] 

DIPCHICK,   dip'chik,  n.   same  as   Dab- 

OHICK. 

DIPETALOUS,  dl-pet'arlus,  a4f.  having 
two  petals.    [Gr.  dt,  twice,  and  Petal.] 

DIPHTHERIA,  dif-th6'ri-a,  n.  a  throat 
disease  in  which  the  air -passages  be- 
come covered  with  a  leather4ike  mem- 
brane.— adf.  Diphthebit'io.  [Gr.  diph- 
tJiera,  leather. 

DrPHTHERmS,  dif-ther-rtis,  n.  a  name 
given  to  a  clsiss  of  diseases  which  are 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  false  membranes,  and  affect 
the  dermoid  tissue,  as  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  even  the  skin.  Dunglison, 
[Gr.  diphthera,  a  skin.] 

DIPHTHONG,  dif  thong  or  dip'thong,  n., 
tux)  vowel -sounds  pronounced  as  one 
syllable.  [FV.  diphthongne — Gr.  dtjp^ 
tnongos,  with  two  sounds—Gr.  dt,  twice, 
phthongos,  a  sound.] 

DIPHTHONGAL,  dif-thong'gal  or  dip- 
thong'gal,  ad^.  relating  to  a  diphthong, 
—adv.  Diphthono'ally. 

DIPHTHONGIZATION,difthong-iz-a'shun 
or  dip-thong-iz-S,'8hun,  n.  the  act  of  diph- 
thongizing.   Sweet. 

DIPHTHONGIZE,  difthong-Iz  or  dip'- 
thong-iz,  v.t.  to  form,  as  a  vowel,  into 
a  dipnthong:  thus  the  u  of  many  Old 
EneUsh  or  An^lo-Saxon  words  has  been 
diphthongized  into  ow  in  modem  English, 
as  in  the  word  now. 

DlFJjOMA,  di-pl5'ma,  n.  a  writing  con- 
ferring some  nonor  or  privilege.  TL.  du 
pUyma,  from  Gr.  dipl&ma,  a  letter  lolded 
aouble— d^Ioos,  double.] 

DIPLOMACY,  di-pl&'marsi,  n.  the  art  of 
negotiation,  esp.  of  treaties  between 
states :  political  skill. 


DIPLOMAT,  di-pl5'mat,  n.  a  diplomatist. 

DIPLOMATIC,  dip-15-mat'ik,  DIPLO- 
MATICAL,  dip-15-mat'ik-al,  adj.  per- 
taining to  diptomacy:  skillful  in  nego- 
tiation.—adv.  Diplomat'ioally. 

DIPLOMATIC,  dip-15-mat'ik,  n.  a  minister 
at  a  foreign  court.— ^Z.  the  science  of  de- 
ciphering ancient  writings,  as  diplomas, 
etc.     [Fr.  diplomatique.] 

DIPLOMATIST,  di-plS'ma-tist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  diplomacy, 

DIPLOMATIZE,  di-plo'ma-tlz,  v,t.  to  con- 
fer a  diploma  upon.    Thaxskeray. 

DIPPER,  dip'er,  n.  a  bird  that  finds  its 
food  by  dipping  or  diving  into  streams 
or  lakes. 

DIPSAS,  dip'sas,  n.  an  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can treensnake  whose  bite  is  said  to  cause 
intense  thirst.  [Gr.  dipsas  —  dipsos, 
thirst.] 

DIPSOMANIA,  dip-s5-mS.'ni-a,  n.  an  insane 
or  irresistible  craving  for  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. [Gr.  dipsa,  thirst,  and  mania^ 
madness.] 

DIPTERAL,  dip'ter-al,  DIPTEROUS,  dip'- 
ter-us,  a4j'  having  two  vnngs.  [Gr.  at, 
twice,  pteron,  a  wing.] 

DIPTERAN,  dip'ter-an,  n.  an  insect  hav- 
ing only  two  wings,  as  the  house-fly  :— jpl. 
Dn^'TERANB  or  Drp^TEBA. 

DIPTYCH,  dip'tik,  n.  a  double-folding 
writing  tablet :  a  renter  of  bishops, 
saints,  etc.:  also  a  design  or  representa- 
tion, as  a  painting  or  carved  work,  on 
two  folding  compartments  or  tablets. 
[Gr.  diptychos — dt-,  and  ptyssd,  to  fold.] 

DIRE,  dir,  acy.  dreadful :  calamitous  in  a 
high  degree.  [L.  dirus,  perhaps  akin  to 
Gr.  deiad,  to  fear.] 

DIRECT,  di-rekt',  adi.  (juite  straight: 
straightforward :  in  the  Ime  of  descent : 
outspoken  :  sincere. — v.t.  to  keep  or  lay 
quite  straight :  to  point  or  aim  straiKhtlj 
or  correctlv:  to  point  out  the  proper 
course  to  :  Co  guiae  :  to  order  :  to  mark 
with  the  name  and  residence  of  a  per- 
son.— adv.  DmBCPT'LY. — n.  Direct'ness. 
[L.  dirigo,  directus — dt,  completely,  and 
reap,  to  rule,  to  make  straight.] 

DIKECT-ACnON,  di-rekt'-ak-shun,  acy.  a 
term  applied  to  a  steam-engine  in  which 
the  piston-rod  or  cross-head  is  connected 
directly  by  a  rod  with  the  crank,  dispens- 
ing with  walking-beams  and  side-levers. 

DIRECTION,  di-reVshun,  n.  aim  at  a  cer- 
tain point :  the  line  or  course  in  which 
anything  moves :  g^dance  :  command : 
the  body  of  persons  who  g^de  or  man- 
age a  matter :  the  written  name  and 
residence  of  a  person. 

DIRECTIVE,  di-rekt'iv,  acy.  having  power 
or  tendency  to  direct ;   also  capaole  of 

.  being  directed,  managed,  or  handled. 
"Swords  and  bows  directive  by  the 
limbs." — Shak. 

DIRECTOR,  di-rekt'or,  n.  one  who  directs: 
a  manager  or  governor:  a  counsellor: 
part  of  a  machine  or  instrument  which 
guides  its  motion.— /em.  Dikect'bess  or 
DmEcrr'Rix. 

DIRECTORATE,  di-rekt'or-at,  DIRECTOR- 
SHIP, di-rekt'or-ship,  n.  the  office  of,  or 
a  body  of  directors. 

DIRECTORIAL.  di-rek-t5'ri-al,  adj.  per- 
taining  to  directors :  giving  direction. 

DIRECTORY,  di-rekt'or-i,  cub',  containing 
directions:  e^idine. — n.  a,  body  of  direc- 
tions :  a  guide :  a  Book  with  ttie  names 
and  residences  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
place;  a  body  of  directors. 

Direful,  ^rfool,  adj.  old  and  poetic 
form.  Same  as  DiEE.^-adv.  Dibic'fullt. 
— n.  Dire'fulnbss. 

DIRGE,  derj,  n.  a  funeral  song  or  hymn. 
[Contracted  from  dirige,  the  first  word 
of  a  Latin  funeral  hymn,  from  dtrn^,  to 
direct.] 
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DIBGEFUL,  derj'fool,  adj.  lamenting: 
wailing:  moaning.  ''Soothed  sadly  by 
the  dirgtfvX  wind.  — Coleridge. 

DIRK,  derk,  n.  a  dagger  or  i>oniard.  [Scot. 
durk ;  from  the  Celtic,  as  in  Ir.  duircA 

DIRT,  dert,  n.,  dung^  excrement:  any  filthy 
substance.  [A.S.  gedritan ;  Ice.  drit,  ex- 
crement.] 

DIRTY,  dert'i,  ad(j\  defiled  with  dirt :  foul : 
filthy :  mean. — v.t  to  soil  with  dirt :  to 
sully  :—pr,p,  dirt'ying ;  pa,p.  dirt'ied. — 
adv.  DiRT^Y.— n.  Dirt'imbss. 

DISABILITT,  dis-a-bU'i-ti,  n.  want  of 
power  :  want  of  legal  qualification. 

Disable,  dls-ll'bl,  v.t.  to  make  unable : 
to  deprive  of  power :  to  weaken  :  to  dis- 
qualirjr.    [L.  aia,  privative,  and  Able.] 

DIS,  dis,  n.  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
god  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower  world. 

O  Proserpina, 
Tor  the  fioiren  now  that  fng^hted  thou  let^st  fall 
From  DW9  vragon.—&iak. 

DIS,  dis,  n.  Festucajoatvia,  a  kind  of  grass 
which  ^ows  in  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  is 
largely  miported  for  paper  making. 

DISABUSE,  dis-ab-Oz',  v.t  to  free  from 
abuse  or  mistake :  to  undeceive :  to  set 
right.     [L.  dts,  privative,  and  Abusb.] 

DISADVANTAGE,  dis-ad-vant'aj,  n.  want 
of  advantage :  what  is  unfavorable  to 
one's  interest :  loss :  injury.  [L.  dis^ 
and  Adyamtaos.I 

DISADVANTAGEOUS,  dis-ad-vant-a'jus, 
acy.  attended  with  disadvantage  :  unfav- 
orable. — adv.  DiaADVASTA'OEOXJSLY. 

DISAFFECT,  dis-af-fekt',  v.t  to  take  auxiy 
the  affection  of :  to  make  discontented  or 
unfriendly:— wajj  and  axJj.  Disaffect'ed, 
ill-disposed,  disloyal. — adv.  Disaffect'- 
EDLT.  —  n.  Disaffect'bdnbss.  [L.  dis, 
privative,  and  Affect.] 

DKAFFECTION,  dis-af-fek'shun,  n.  state 
of  beinp^  disaffected :  want  of  affection  or 
friendliness  :  disloyalty :  hostility  :  ill- 
wiU. 

DISAFFIRM,  dis  -  af  -  ferm',  v.t  to  denv 
(what  has  been  affirmed) :  to  contradict. 
jXi.  dis,  n^ative,  and  Affirm.] 

DiBAFFOREST,  dis-af-for'est,  v.t.  to  de- 
prive of  the  privilege  ot  forest  laws.  [L, 
dis,  privative,  and  Low  L.  afforestare,  to 
make  into  a  forest.    See  Fobbst.] 

DISAGREE,  dis-a-pe',  v.i.  to  differ  or  be 
at  variance  :  to  dissent.  [L.  dis,  negative, 
and  Agree.] 

DISAGREEABLE,  dis-a-gr^'arbl,  adj.  not 
agreeable :  unpleasant :  offensive. — adv. 
iSsaorsb'ablt. — n.  Disaoree'ableness. 

DISAGREEMENT,  dis-a-gr^'ment,  n.  want 
of  agreement  :  difference :  unsuitable- 
ness:  dispute. 

DISALLOW,  dis-al-low',  v.t  not  to  allow  : 
to  refuse  permission  to :  to  deny  the  au- 
thority of :  to  reject.  [L.  dis,  negative, 
and  Ajjlow.] 

DISALLOWABLE,  dis-al-loVarbl,  adj.  not 
allowable 

DISALLOWANCE,  dis-al-low'ans,  n.  re- 
fusal to  permit. 

DISAMIS,  ois'a-mis,  n.  in  logic,  a  mnemonic 
word  denoting  a  syllogism  of  the  third 
figure,  comprising  a  pairicular  affirmative 
major  premise,  a  universal  afiirraative 
minor  premise,  and  a  particular  affirma- 
tive conclusion. 

DISANNUL,  dis-an-nul',  v.t.  to  annul  com- 
pletely. —  ns.  Dibannul'ment,  Disan- 
NUix'iNa.  [L.  dis,  intensive,  and  Annul.] 

DISAPPEAR,  dis-ap-per',  v.t.  to  vanish 
from  sight.  [L.  dxs,  negative,  and  Ap- 
pkarJ 

DISAPPEARANCE,  dis-ap-per'ans,  n.  a 
ceasing  to  appear:  removal  from  sight. 

DISAPPOINT,  dis-ap-point',  v.t.  to  deprive 
one  of  what  he  expected :  to  frustrate. 
fL.  dis,  negative,  and  Appoint.] 

DIBAPPOINTMENT,  dis-ap-point'ment,  n. 


the  defeat  of  one's  hopes :  miscarriage : 
frustration. 
DISAPPROBATION,      dis-ap-prob4L'shun, 
DISAPPROVAL,  dis-ap-prWv'al,  n.  cen- 
sure :  dislike. 

DISAPPROVE,  dis-ap-pr65v',  v.t  to  give 
an  unfavorable  opimon  of:  to  reject. — 
adv.  DisappeoVinoly.  [L.  dis,  negative, 
and  Approve.] 

DISARM,  diz-arm',  v.t.  to  deprive  of  arms  : 
to  render  defenceless:  to  quell:  to  ren- 
der harmless.  —  n.  Disarm' ahent.  [L. 
dis,  privative,  and  Arm.] 

DISARRANGE,  dis-a-rani',  r.f.  to  undo  the 
arrangement  of:  to  oisorder. — n.  Dis- 
arranoe'mbnt.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
ArranoeJ 

DISARRAY^  dis-a-r&',  v.t.  to  break  the 
array  of :  to  throw  into  disorder :  to 
strip  of  array  or  dress. — n.  want  of  ar- 
ray or  order :  undress.  [L.  dis,  privative, 
and  ArrayJ 

DISASSOCIATE,  dis-as-s5'8hi-&t,  v.t.  to 
disconnect  things  associated.  [L.  dis, 
privative,  and  Associate.] 

DISASTER,  di2-as'ter,  n.  an  adverse  or  un- 
fortunate event :  a  misfortune:  calamity. 
[Fr.  d^sastre — des  (s=L.  dis),  negative, 
and  a>8tre,  a  star,  (good)  fortune — L. 
ojitrwm   a  star  1 

DISASTROUS,  diz-as'trus,  adj.,  iU-starred: 
unpropitious :  unfortunate.— <zdt;.  DlSAS'- 

TROUSLiY 

DISATTUNE,  dis-at-tQn',  v.t  to  put  out 
of  tune  or  harmony.    Ld.  Lytton. 

DISAVOW,  dis-a-voV,  v.t.  to  disclaim :  to 
disown  :  to  deny.  [L.  dis,  negative,  and 
Avo^v  1 

DISAVOWAL,  dis-a-vow'al,  n.  act  of  dis- 
avowing :  rejection :  denial. 

DISBAND,  dis-band',  v,t  to  break  up  a 
band :  to  disperse. — v.t.  to  break  up.  [L. 
dis,  privative,  and  Band.] 

DISBANDMENT,  dis-band'ment,  n.  act  of 
disbanding. 

DISBAR,  dis-b&r',  t;.^.  to  expel  a  barrister 
from  the  bar.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Bar.1 

DISBELIEF,  dis-be-ler,  n.  want  of  belief. 

DISBELIEVE,  dis-be-l§v',  v.t  to  refuse  be- 
lief or  credit  to.  [L.  dis,  negative,  and 
Beueve  1 

DISBELIEVER,  dis-be-lev'er,  n.  one  who 
disbelieves 

DISBURDEN,  dis-bur'dn,  DISBURTHEN, 
dia-bux^thn,  v.t  to  unburden  or  rid  of  a 
burden  :  to  free.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Dttrdw  1 

DISBURSE,  dis-burs',  v.t.  to  take  from  the 
purse :  to  pay  out.  [O.  Fr.  detbourser — 
des  (— L.  dts),  apart,  and  bourse,  a  purse.] 

DISBURSEMENT,  dis-burs'ment,  n.  a  pay- 
ing out :  that  which  is  paid  out. 

DISC,  DISK,  disk,  n.  the  face  of  a  round 
plate :  the  face  of  a  celestial  body.  rA.S. 
disc — L.  discus— Qr.diskos,  a  round  P^te, 
a  quoit,  from  dikein,  to  cast.  [See  Desk, 
Dish.] 

DISCAGE,  dis-k&j',  v.t  to  take  or  put  out 

of  a  cage. 

Until  Bbe  let  me  fly  dUeaged  to  sweep 
In  ever-higherinp  ea«rle-circle8  up.— 3%nnywm. 

DISCARD,  dis-kftrd,  v.t  to  throw  awav, 
as  useless,  said  of  cards :  to  cast  off  :  to 
discharge :  to  reject.  [L.  dis,  away,  and 
Card.] 

DISC£}ftN,  diz-ern',  v.t  to  distinguish  clear- 
ly by  the  eve  or  understanding :  to  jud^. 
(L.  dis,  tnoroughly,  and  cemo,  to  sift, 
perceivej 

DISCERNER,  diz-ern'er,  n.  a  person  or 
thing  that  discerns. 

DISCmtNIBLE,  diz-ern'i-bl,  ad(j.  that  may 
be  perceived :  distinguishable.  Also  Dis- 
oern'ablb.  Jer.  Taylor.^-adv.  DmcKUv'- 

IBLT. 


DISCERNMENT,  diz-ern'ment,  n.  power  or 
faculty  of  discriminating :  judgment. 

DISCHARGE,  disK^h&^j^  v.t.  to  free  from 
a  charge  :  to  unload  or  remove  the  car- 
go :  to  set  free :  to  acquit :  to  dismiss  t 
to  fire,  as  a  gun  :  to  let  out  or  emit. — n. 
act  of  discharging:  unloading:  acquit- 
tance :  dismissal :  that  which  is  dis- 
charged. —  n.  Dischabq'eb.  [L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  Chabge.] 

DIBCEPLE,  dis-fpl,  n.  a  learner :  one  who- 
professes  to  receive  instruction  from 
another :  one  who  follows  or  believes  in 
the  doctrine  of  another :  a  follower. — n. 
Disd'PLESHiP.  [Fr.— L.  diseipulus,  from 
disco,  to  learn  ;  akin  to  doceo,  to  teach.} 

DISCIPLINABLE,  dis'i-plin-arbl,  ad{j.  capa- 
ble of  training  or  instruction. 

DISCIPUNARIAN,  dis-i-pUn-&'ri-an,  n. 
one  who  enforces  rigid  nue. 

DISCIPLINARY,  disl-plin-ar-i,  adj.  peiv 
taining  to  or  intended  for  discimine. 

DISCIPLINE,  dis'i-plin,  n.,  insmiction: 
training,  or  mode  of  life  in  accordance 
with  rules :  subjection  to  control :  or- 
der :  severe  training  :  mortification  : 
punishment.  —  v.t.  to  subject  to  disci- 
pline :  to  train :  to  educate :  to  brin^ 
under  control:  to  chastise.  [L.  disct^ 
plina,  from  diseipulus.'] 

DISCLAIM,  dis-klam',  v.t.  to  renounce 
claim  to :  to  refuse  to  acknowledge :  tO' 
reject.    PL.  dis,  privative,  and  Claim.] 

DISCTiATlwRR,  dis-klara'er,  n.  a  denial,  dis- 
avowal, or  renunciation. 

DISCLOSE,  dis-kloz',  v.t.  to  unclose :  to- 
open  :  to  lay  open  :  to  bring  to  light :  to 
reveal.   JXi.  dis,  negative,  and  Close.] 

DISCLOSURE,  dis-kld'zhOr,  n.  act  of  dis- 
closing :  a  brinnng  to  light  or  revealing : 
that  which  is  disclosed  or  revealed  \—pl. 
scandalous  discoveries  in  official  life. 

DISCOID,  dis'koid,  DISCOIDAL,  dis-koid'- 
aJ,  adj.  having  the /arm  of  a  disc.  [Gr. 
diskos,  and  etaos,  form.] 

DISCOLOR,  dis-kul'er,  v.t.  to  take  away 
color  from  :  to  change  the  natural  color 
of :  to  alter  the  appearance  of.  [L.  dis,. 
priv.,  and  COLOR.T 

DISCOLORATION,  dis-kul-er-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  discoloring:  state  of  being  discolored : 
stain. 

DISCOMFIT,  dis-kum'flt,  v.t  to  disconcert^ 
to  balk :  to  defeat  or  rout  :—pr.p.  dis- 
com'fiting ;  pa.p.  discom'fited.  TO.  Fr. 
desconfit,  pa.p.  of  desconfire — L.  ais,  .nig., 
the  opposite,  and  conJuSo,  to  prepare — 
con,  thoroughly,  facio,  to  make.] 

DISCOMFITURE,  dis-kum'fit-Qr,  n.  frus- 
tration, defeat. 

DISCOMFORT,  dis-kum'furt,  n.  want  of 
comfort  :  uneasiness  :  pain. — v.t.  to  de« 
prive  of  comfort :  to  make  uneasy :  io 
pain  :  to  grieve.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Comfort.  I 

DISCOMMeiND,  dis-kom-end',  v.t.  to  blame. 
[L.  dis,  privative,  and  Commend.] 

DISCOMMON,  dis-kom'un,  v.t  to  deprive 
of  the  right  of  common.  [L.  dis,  privative,, 
and  Common.] 

DISCOMMUNITY,  dis-kom-mu'ni-ti,  n.  the 
state  of  not  having  possessions,  relation- 
ships, characteristics,  or  properties  in 
common :  want  of  common  properties^ 
qualities,  or  characteristics.  **  Commu- 
nity of  embryonic  structure  reveals  com^ 
munity  of  descent ;  but  dissimilarity  of 
embryonic  development  does  not  prove 
discommunity  of  descent." — Darwin. 

DISCOMPOSE,    dis-kom-pOz',    v.t.    to  de- 

Srive  of  composure :  to  disarrange,  to 
isorder :  to  disturb.     [L.  dis,  privative,, 
and  Compose.] 
DISCOMPOSURE,  dis-kora-p5'zhar,  n.  dis- 

order  *  acritation 
DIBCONC^T,  dis-kon-sert',i7.e.  to  deprive 
of  harmony  or  agreement :  to  disturb : 


DISCONNECT 
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to  frustrate:  to  defeat.  |X.  <ii«,  priva- 
tive, and  CoNCBBT.] 

DISCONNECT,  dis-koa-ekt',  vJ.  to  sepa- 
rate or  disjoiiL—n.  Diboohnbo'tion.  [L. 
disj  privalave,  and  Connbct.] 

DISCONSOLATE,  dia-koa'sd-lat,  a^j,  with- 
out consolation  or  comfort :  hopeleas  : 

sad.— adl7.  D!ISCON'SOLA.TELY.--n.  DI8CON'- 

SOLAISNESS.  [L.  ddSy  privative,  and  eon- 
aolor,  conaolattiSy  to  console.] 

DISCONTENT,  dis-kon-tent',  adlj\  not  con* 
tent :  dissatisfied  :  uneasy. — n.  want  of 
content :  dissatisfaction :  uneasiness. — 
v,t  to  deprive  of  content :  to  make  un- 
easy.   [L.  di8,  neg.,  and  Comtbnt.] 

DISCONTENTED,  ms-kon-tent'ed,  dcfj.  dis- 
content. —  adv.   Diboontent'bdly.  —  n. 

DiSCONTENT'BDNaaB. 

DISCONTENTMENT,  dis-kon-tent'ment,  n. 
the  opp.  of  contentment :  uneasiness. 

DISCONTINUANCE,  dis  -  kon  -  tin'Cl  -  ans, 
DISCONTINUATION,  dis  -  kon  -  tin  -  a-a'- 
shun,  n.  a  breaking'  oft  or  ceasing. 

DISCONTINUE,  dis-kon-tin'Q,  v,t  to  cease 
to  continue :  to  put  an  end  to :  to  leave 
off  :  to  stop. — v,t.  to  cease :  to  be  sepa- 
rated  f rom«    [L.  dia,  negative,  and  Cosr- 

TINUE.1 

DISCORl),  dis'kord,  n.  opp.  of  concord : 
disagreement,  strife :  difference  or  con- 
trariety of  qualities :  a  union  of  inharmo- 
nious sounds.  [L.  diSf  apart,  and  cor, 
cordMy  the  heart.] 

DISCORDANCE,  dis-kord'ans,  DISCORD- 
ANCY, dis-kord'an-si,  n.  disagreement. 

DISCORDANT,  dis-kord'ant,  c^.  without 
concord  or  agreement :  inconsistent :  jar- 
ring.—odr.  disoobd'aktly. 

DISCOUNT,  dis'kownt,  n.  a  sum  taken 
from  the  count  or  reckoning :  a  sum  re- 
turned to  the  payer  of  an  account :  a  de- 
duction made  for  interest  in  advancing 
money  on  a  bill.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Count.] 

DISCOUNT,  dis-kownf ,  vJ.  to  allow  dis- 
count :  to  advance  money  <m,  deducting 
discount.— ^.i.  to  practice  discounting. 

DISCOUNTABLE,  dis-kownf  arbl,  adj.  that 
may  be  discounted. 

DISCOUNTENANCE,  dis-kown'ten-ans,r.f. 
to  put  out  of  countenance  :  to  abash :  to 
refuse  countenance  or  support  to :  to 
discourage. — n.  cold  treatment:  disap- 
probation. [L.  disj  privative,  and  Coun- 
tenance.] 

DISCOURAGE,  dis-kur'aj,  v.t  to  take 
away  the  courage  at :  to  dishearten :  to 
seek  to  check  by  showing  disfavor  to. 
JX.  di8,  privative,  and  Coubaob.] 

DISCOURAGEMENT,  dis-kur'aj-ment,  n. 
act  of  discouraging :  that  which  discour- 
ages :  dejection. 

DISCOURSE,  dis-k5rs',  n.  si>eedi  or  lan- 
guage generally :  conversation  :  a  treat- 
ise :  a  sermon. — v,i,  to  talk  or  converse : 
to  reason:  to  treat  formally. — vA.  to 
utter  or  give  forth.  [Fr.  diacours — 1*. 
dtaeursu9--^iSf  to  and  fro,  curT^^  to  run.] 

DISCOURTEOUS,  dis-kurt'yus.  oi^'.  want- 
ing in  good  manners :  uncivil :  rude. — 
adv.  DiaoouBT'BOUSLT. — n.  Discoukt'- 
BOUBNBSS.    [L.  diSj  negative,  and  Coubt- 

DISCOURTESY,  dia-kurt'e-si,  n.  want  of 

courtesy :  incivility. 
DISCOUS,  disk'us,  act;.,  duo-like:  broad: 

fiat. 
DISCOVER,  dis-kuVer,  v.t  to  uncover :  to 

lay  open  or  expose :  to  make  known :  to 

find  out :  to  espy. — n.  Disoov'bbxb.    [L. 

di9y  negative,  and  CovsB.] 
DISCOVERABLE,     dis-kuVet^arbl,      a^f. 

that  may  be  found  out. 
DISCOVERY,  dia-kuv'er-i,  it.  art  of  flndiiig 

out :  the  thing  discovered :  revelation. 
DISCREDIT,  dis-kred'it,  n.  want  of  credit : 

bftd  credit :  ill  repute :  disg^aoe.--t7.f.  to 


refuse  credit  to,  or  belief  in :  to  deprive 
of  credibility  :  to  deprive  of  credit :  to 
disgrace.  [L.  dia^  privative,  and  CKedit.] 
DISCREDITABLE,  dis-kred'itrarbl,  adj\  not 
creditable:  disgraceful.— ^v.  Dxsgbbd'- 

IXABLY. 

DISCREET,  dia-kret',  ady.  having  diacem- 
ment :  wary :  circumspect :  prudent. — 
adv.  Discbjibt'ly.  —  n.  Disc&eet'nbss. 
[L.  diacretiLa — diacemo,  to  separate,  to 
perceive.    See  Discebn.] 

DISCREPANCE,  dis'krep-ans  or  dis-krep'- 
ans,  DISCREPANCY,  disTcrep-an-si  or 
dis-krep'an-si,  n.  disagreement. 

DISCREPANT,  dis'krep;;ant  or  dis-krep'ant, 
cuj^j.  disagreeing :  diSerent.  [L.  dta,  dif- 
ferent, and  crepana,  pr.p.  of  crepo,  to 
sound.] 

DISCRETE,  dis-kret'  or  disTcret,  adj.,  aepor 
rate :  distinct :  disjunctive :  —  opp.  of 
concrete.    FA  doublet  of  Discbeet.  T 

DISCRETION,  dis-kresh'un,  n.  quality  of 
bein&^  diacreet :  prudence  :  liberty  to  act 
at  pleasure. 

DISCRETIONAL,  dis-kresh'un-al,  DIS- 
CRETIONARY, dis-kresh'un-ar-i,  a^\ 
left  to  discretion :  unrestrained. — adva. 
Discbb'tionally,  Dibgbb'tionabily. 

DISCREnVE,  dis-kret'iv,  ot^*.,  aeparating  : 
di^unctive.— adv.  Discbet'ively. 

DISCRIMINATE,  dis-krim'i-nfit,  v.t.  to 
note  the  difference :  to  distinguish :  to 
select  fW>m  others. — v.i.  to  make  a  dif- 
ference or  distinction  :  to  distin^ish. — 
adv.  Discbim'inatbly.  fL.  diacnminO'^ 
diacrimen,  diacritninis^  triat  which  sepa- 
rates, f^om  root  of  Discbbn.] 

DISCRIMINATION,  dis-knm-i-na'shun,  n. 
act  or  quality  of  distinguishing :  acute- 
ness,  discernment,  judgment ;  also,  un- 
just partiality  (Amer.). 

DfeCRDilNATiVE,  dis-krim'i-nartiv,  adj. 
that  marks  a  difference  :  characteristic  : 
observing  distinctions.-— adv.  Dibgbim'i- 

DISCROWN,  dis-krown',  v.t.  to  deprive  of 
a  crown.    [L.  dia,  privative,  and  Qeiown.] 

DISCURSION,-  dis-kur'shun,  n.  desultory 
talk :  act  of  discoursing  or  reasoning. 

DISCURSIVE,  dis-kur'siv,  adj.,  running 
from  one  thing  to  another :  roving,  des- 
ultory: proce^Ung  regularly  from  pre- 
mises to  conclusion. — adv.  Jjiscxtr'stve- 
LY.    rSee  Discottbsb.] 

DISCUSS,  dis-kus',  v.t.  to  break  up  or  dis- 
perse :  to  examine  in  detail,  or  by  dispu- 
tation :  to  debate :  to  sift.  [L.  aiacutio, 
diacuaaua — dia,  asunder,  ana  quaiio,  to 
shakej 

DISCUSSION,  dis-kush'un,  n.  debate: 
(aurg.)  dispersion  of  a  tumor. 

DISCUSSIVJB,dis-kus'iv,DISCUTIENT,  dSs- 
ku'shi-ent,  axij.  able  or  tending  to  diactias 
or  disperse  tumors. 

DiSDAlN,  dis-dan',  v.t.  to  think  unworthy : 
to  reject  as  unworthy  or  unsuitable :  to 
scorn.— 41.  a  feeling  of  scorn  or  aversion : 
haughtiness.  [O.  Fr.  deadaign^r — L. 
dedtgnor  —  de,  privative,  and  dignua, 
worthy.] 

DISDAINFUL,  dis-dan'fool,  adj.  full  of  dis- 
dain :    haughty:    scornful. — adv.    DI8- 

DAIN'FULLY.^n.  DiSDAlN'FULiniflS. 

DISEASE,  diz-Sz',  n.  {lit.)  toant  of  eaae, 
hence  pain :  disorder  or  want  of  he^th 
in  mind  or  body :  ailment :  cause  of  pain. 
[L.  dia,  privative,  and  Ease.] 

DIBEASED,  dia^-ezd',  adj.  affected  with  dis- 
ease.—n.  Dibbas'bdmbss. 

DIBED6E,  dis-ej',  v.t.  {Skak.)  to  deprive  of 
the  edge:  to  blunt:  to  dull.  [L.  dda, 
privative,  and  Edob.] 

DISEMBARK,  dis-em-b&rk',  v.t.  to  land 
what  has  been  embarked  :  to  taJce  out  of 
a  ship  :  to  land. — v.t.  to  quit  a  ship :  to 
hmd.    [L.  dcs,  privative,  and  Embabk.] 

DISEMBARKATION,   dis-em-b&r-k&'shun, 


DI8EMBARKMENT,    dis^m-bArk'meMt, 

n.  a  landing  from  a  ship. 

DISEMBARRASS,  dis-em-bar'as,  v.t.  to 
free  from  embarrassment  or  perplexity. 
PL.  dia,  privative,  and  Embabbabs.] 

DlBEMBODY,  dis-em-bod'i,  v.t.  to  take 
away  from  or  out  of  the  body:  to  dis- 
charge from  military  service  or  array. 
[L.  dia,  priv.,  and  Esoody.] 

DISEMBOGUE,  di»«m-b5g',  v.t  to  dis- 
charge at  the  mouth  as  a  stream. — n. 
Disembooxte'msnt.  [Sp.  desembooar — "L. 
dia,  asunder,  and  bueoa^  a  cheek,  the 
mouth.^ 

DISEMBOWEL,  dis-em-boVel,  v,t.  to  take 
out  the  bowels.  [L.  diSf  intensive,  and 
Embowel.] 

DISEMBROIL,  dishem-broU',  v.t.  to  free 
from  broU  or  confusion.  (X.  dis,  priv., 
and  EmbboHu] 

DISENCHANT,  dia-en-chant'^v^to  free 
from  enchantment.  —  n.  Dssbnchant'- 
mbnt.   JXi.  dia,  privative,  and  Enchant.] 

DISENCUMBER,  dis-en-kuml>er,  v.t  to 
free  from  encumbraooe :  to  disburden. — 
n.  DiSENcmf'BBAKCB.  [L.  dda,  privative, 
and  Encumbbsb.] 

DISENDOW,  dis-en-dow',  v.t.  to  take  away 
the  endowment  of. — n.  Dissndow'kent. 
[L.  dis,  privative,  and  Endow.] 

DISENGAGE,  dis-en-gaj',  v.^.  to  sepaiute 
or  free  from  being  engaged :  to  separate : 
to  set  free :  to  release.  [L.  dis,  privative, 
and  Enqaob.] 

DISENGAGEMjBNT,  dis-en-gafment,  n. 
act  of  disengaging :  state  of  oeiag  dis- 
engaged :  release :  leisure. 

DISENNOBLE,  dis-en-nd'bl,  v.t.  to  deprive 
of  what  ennobles  :  to  di^^rade.  [JU.  dia, 
priv.,  and  Ennoble.] 

DISENSHROUD,  dis^n-shrowd',  v.t.  to 
take  from  or  divest  of  a  shroud  or  like 
covering :  to  un^'eil.  **  The  di»SH- 
.  shrouded  statue." — Brouming, 

DISENTAIL,  dis-en-tal',  v.t.  to  free  from 
being  entailed :  to  break  the  entail  of : 
as,  to  disentail  an  estate. 

DISENTAIL,  dis-en-tal',  n.  the  act  or  op- 
eration of  disentailing  or  breaking  the 
entail  of  an  estate. 

DISENTANGLE,  dis-en-tang'gl,  v.t  to  free 
from  entanglement  or  disorder :  to  un- 
ravel :  to  disengage  or  set  free.—^.  I^ 
bntano'lement.  [L.  dia,  privative,  and 
Entangle.] 

DISENTHRAL.    Same  as  Ddsinihral. 

DISENTHRONE,  dis-en-thron',  v.t.  to  de- 
throne.     [L*    df«,    privative,   and   £^- 

DISENTITLE,  dis-en-tftl,  v.t  to  deprive 
of  title.      [L.    dia,   privative,   and   En- 

DIBENTOMB,  dis-en-tddm',  v.t  to  take  out 
from  a  tomb.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Entomb.] 

DISENTRANCE,  dis  -  en  -  trans',  v.t.  to 
awaken  from  a  trance  or  deep  sleep  : 
to  arouse  from  a  reverie.  [L.  cm, 
privative,  and  Entbancb.] 

D&ESTABLISH,  dis-es-tab'lish,  v.t  to 
take  away  what  has  been  established 
or  settled,  esp.  applied  to  the  English 
church  as  established  by  law.— nTjDifi- 
bstab'lishment.    [L.  dis,  privative,  and 

FSTABLilBH  1 

DISESTEEM,  di»-es-tem',  n.  want  of  es- 
teem :  disregard. — v.t  to  disapprove  :  to 
dislike.  —  n.  DosEerriMA'Tioir.  [L.  dis, 
nrivative,  and  Esteem.] 

DlSFAME,  dis-f&m',  n.  evil  fame:  bad 
reputation:  infamy. 

And  what  is  fame  in  lite  but  half  di^me. 

And  counterchaogod  with  darkness  t—'Tkmnifton. 

DISFAVOR,  dis-14'vur,  n.  want  of  favor : 
displeasure:  dislike. — v.t.  to  withhold 
favor  from :  to  disapprove*  [L.  dis, 
privative,  and  Favor,  j 


DISFIGURATION 


lor 


DISMISS 


Dfi^lGRTBATION,  diB-fie-Qr-&'8hun,  DIS- 
FIGUREMENT, dis-fi^tir-ment,  »,  de- 
facement of  beauty. 

DISFIOURB,  dia-fig'Qr,  v.t  to  spoil  the 
figure  of:  to  chanee  to  a  worse  form :  to 
spoil  the beautvoi :  to  deform.  [L.  dis, 
privative,  and  FiauRB.] 

DISFRANCHISE,  di»-£ran'chiz,  v.f.  to  de- 
prive of  a  franchi9e,  or  of  rights  and 
privileges  :  specifically,  to  deprive  of  the 
right  of  sunrage.  —  n.  Disfranchisb- 
MENT,  dia-fran'chia-ment.  [L.  dis,  priv., 
and  Franchise.] 

DIS60R0E,  dis-gorjS  v.t.  to  discharge 
from  the  gor^  or  throat:  to  vomit :  to 
throw  out  with  violence:  to  give  up 
what  has  been  seized. — n.  DisooBaE- 
MENT.     [L.  diSf  negative,  and  Qobob.] 

DISGRACE,  dis-g^ilsr ,  n.  state  of  being  out 
of  grace  or  favor,  or  of  being  dishonored  : 
cause  of  shame:  dishonor. — v.t.  to  put 
out  of  favor :  to  bring  disgrace  or  shame 
upon.  JJm  diSf  privative,  and  Grace.] 

DISGRACEFUL,  dis-gras'fool,  a^f.  bring- 
ing disgrace :  causing  shame  :  dishonor- 
able.—  adv.  DlSQRACE'FULLY.  —  n.  Dis- 
ORACS'FULNBSS. 

DISGUISE,  dis-giz*,  v.t.  to  change  the 
gaise  or  appearance  of :  to  conceal  by  a 
dress  intenaed  to  deceive,  or  by  a  coun- 
terfeit manner  and  appearance. — n.  a 
dress  intended  to  conceal  the  wearer :  a 
false  appearance. — ns.  Disguis'er,  Dis- 
ouise'ment.      [L.    dia,    privative,    and 

GOSE.] 

DISGUST,  diz-gust'  or  dis-,  n.  loathing: 
strong  dislike. — v.t.  to  excite  disgust  in: 
to  offend  the  taste  of :  to  displease.  [O. 
Fr.  desgouster — des  (— L.  dw),  and  goust 
^'la.  gustus^  taste.] 

DISGUBTING,  diz-gust'ing  or  dis-,  DIS- 
GUSTFUL, disB-gust'fool,  adj.  catising 
disgust :  loathsome  :  hateful. — ad/o.  Dis- 
oriyr'iNGLY. 

DliSH,  dish,  n.  a  plate :  a  vessel  in  which 
food  is  served  :  the  food  in  a  dish :  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  food.— t?.f.  to  put  in  a 
dish,  fcr  table.  (A.S.  disc,  a  plate,  a 
dish,  a  table — ^L.  ai»cu8.    Doublets,  DiBC 

DISHABUJGE,    dis-a-bil'.    Same   as   Db»- 

HABILLB. 

DISHALLOW,  dis-hallo,  v.t.  to  make  un- 
holy :  to  desecrate :  to  profane. 

Ye  that  so  dithaUoiw  the  holy  sleep. 
Your  sleep  is  deaAAx.-^Tennymm. 

DISHEARTEN,  dis-h&rt'n,  v.t.  to  deprive 
of  hearty  courage,  or  spirits :  to  discour- 
age :  to  depress.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
HeartJ 

DISHERO,  dis-hS'ro,  v.t.  to  deprive  of  the 
character  of  a  hero :  to  degrade  from 
the  reputation  of  a  hero :  to  make  un- 
lieroic  or  commonplace.    Carlyle. 

DISHEVEL,  di-shev^el,  v.t.  to  disorder  the 
hair :  to  cause  the  hair  to  hang  loose. — 
v.i.  to  spread  in  disorder  :--prj^.  dishev'- 
olJing ;  pa.p.  dishev'eUed.  [O.  Fr.  deschev- 
eJer — des,  and  chevel,  hair — ^L.  dis,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  eapillus,  the  hair.] 

DLSHONiaST,  diz-on'est,  ctdj.  not  honest : 
wanting  integrity :  disposed  to  cheat : 
insincere. — adv.  Dishoitestly.  [L.  dis, 
negative,"  and  Honest.] 

DLSfiONESTY,  dlz-on'es-ti,  n.  want  of  hon- 
esty or  integrity  :  fiadthlessness  :  a  dis- 
position to  cheat. 

DfeHONOH,  diz-on'ur,  n.  want  of  honor : 
disgrace:  shame  :  reproach. — v.t.  to  de- 
prive of  honor :  to  oisgrace :  to  cause 
shame  to :  to  seduce  :  to  degrade  :  to  re- 
fuse the  pavment  of,  as  a  dQI. — n.  DiB- 
HpypRER.  [Xi.  diSf  privative,  and  Honor.] 

Dff9HONORABLE,  diz^n'ur-abl,  adfj.  hav- 
ing noAenseof  honor :  disgracefnl. — adv. 

DISIILU8ION,  dis-il-ia'^un,  n.  the  act  or 


process  of  diaillustonizing  or  disenchant- 
mg  :  the  state  of  being  oisUlusioniEed  or 
disenchanted:  disenchantment.  "The 
sorrow  of  disifiiiMon."— J.  B.  Lowell. 


DISIMPRISON,  dis-im-pri'2on,  v.t.  to  dis- 
charge from  prison :  to  set  at  libertrv :  to 
free  from  oonflneraent.  **  French  Revo- 
lution means  here  the  open,  violent  re- 
bellion and  victory  of  disimprisoned 
anarchy  against  corrupt,  worn-out  au- 
thority. ^'-^aHyle. 

DISINCIJNATION,  dia-in-kli-nft'shun,  n. 
want  of  inclination :  tmwillingness. 

DISINCLINE,  dis-in-klin',  v.t.  to  turn  away 
inclination  from  :  to  excite  the  dislike 
or  aversion  of,  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  IN- 
cunb.] 

DISINCLINED,  dis-in-klind',  adj.  not  in- 
dined :  averse* 

DISINCORPORATE,  di9-in-kor'por-&t,  v.t. 
to  deprive  of  corporate  rights.  [L.  dis, 
privative,  and  Incorporate.] 

DISINDIVIDUALIZE,  dis-in'di-vid'fl-al-Iz, 
v.t.  to  destroy  or  change  the  individual- 
ity or  peculiar  character  of :  to  deprive 
of  special  characteristics.  "A  manner 
not  indeed  wholly  disindividualized ;  a 
tone,  a  glance,  a  gesture  .  .  .  still  re- 
called little  Polly."— CAarioite  Bronte. 

DISINFECT,  dls-in-fekt',  v.t.  to  free  from 
infection.  — n.  Disinpec'tion.  [L.  dis, 
privative,  and  iNFEcnr.] 

DISINFECTANT,  dis-in-fekt'ant,  n.  any- 
thing that  destroys  the  causes  of  infeo- 
tion. 

DISINGENUOUS,  dis-in-jen'fl-us,  adi.  not 
ingenuous :  not  frank  or  open :  crdrty.— 
adv.  DisiNGEN'uousLY.  —  n.  Disinoen'- 
I70T7SNB88.      [L.  dis,   negative,  and  In- 

GEN0O17B.] 

DISINHERIT,  dis-in-her'it,  v.t.  to  cut  off 
from  hereditary  rights  :  to  deprive  of  an 
inheritance.  —  n.  Disinher'itancb.  [L. 
dis,  privative,  and  Inherit.] 

DISINTEGRATE,  dis-in'te-grilt  or  diz-,  v.t. 
to  separate  into  integrant  parts.— -od/. 
DisiN'TEaRABLB.  —  n.  Disintegra'tion. 
[L.  dis,  negative,  and  Integrate.] 

DISINTEGRATOR,  dis-in'te-grat-er,  n.  one 
who  or  that  which  disint^rates  :  specifi- 
cally, a  machine  for  pulverizing,  crushing, 
or  breaking  up  various  sorts  of  materials. 
A  common  form  used  for  breaking  up 
ores,  rock,  artificial  manures,  oil  cake, 
and  for  mixing  mortar,  etc.,  as  well  as 
for  grinding  cereals,  is  a  mill  consisting 
essentially  of  a  number  of  beaters  pro- 
jecting from  the  faces  of  two  parallel 
discs  revolving  in  opposite  directions  at 
a  high  speed. 

DISINTEK,  dis-in-ter',  v.t.  to  take  out  of  a 
grave  :  to  bring  from  obscurity  into  view. 
— n,  DiBiNTER'uENT.  [L.  dis,  negative, 
and  Inter.] 

DISINTERESTED,  dis-in'ter^t-ed,  adj. 
not  interested  or  influenced  by  private 
feelings  or  considerations:  impartial. — 
adv.  Dibin'tbresteoly.— n.  Dibd^tbrest- 
BDNES8.   [L.  dis,  neg. ,  and  Interested.] 

DISINTHRAL,  dis-in-thrawl',  v.t.  to  set  fi^e 
from  thraldom  or  oppression.  [L.  diSj 
negative,  and  Inthral.] 

DISINVIGORATE,  di3-in-vi'gor-&t,  v.t.  to 
deprive  of  vigor :  to  weaken  :  to  relax. 
**  This  soft,  and  warm,  and  disinvigorat- 
inq  climate." — Sydney  Smi^. 

DISJOIN,  dis-join'  or  diz-,  v.t.  to  separate 
what  has  been  joined.  [L,  dis,  negative, 
and  Join.] 

DISJOINT,  dis-joinf ,  v.t.  to  put  out  of 
joint :  to  separate  united  parts :  to  break 
the  natural  order  or  relations  of  things  : 
to  make  incoherent. — n.  DiSJOliVT'EDNBfis. 

DISJUNCT,  dis-jungkt',  adj.,  disjoined.  [L. 
dii^unettts,  pa.p.  of  dUdungo^^is,  nega- 
tive, sokdjung^,  to  join.] 


DISJUNCTION,  di»-junk'shun,  it.  the  act  of 
diiQoining :  disunion :  sepairation. 

DISJUNCnVE,  dis-jungkt'iv,  ad{j.,  di^Mn- 
ing :  tending  to  separate :  (gram.)  uniting 
sentences  but  disjoining  the  sense,  or 
rather,  marking  an  adverse  sense. — n.  a 
word  which  disjoins. —  adv.  DisjXJVCf- 
IVELY.    [L.  di^netivus.] 

DISBL    Same  as  Disc. 

DISLIKE,  dis-lik',  v.t.  to  be  displeased  with: 
to  disapprove  of :  to  have  an  aversion  to. 
— fi.  disinclination :  aversion  :  distaste  : 
disapproval.  fL.  dis,  neg^tivo,  and  Ljock  ; 
the  genuine  Eng.  word  is  Mwijkb.] 

DISLOCATE,  dii^l5-kftt,  v.t.  to  di^aee: 
to  put  out  of  joint.  [L.  dis,  negative, 
and  Locate*  1 

DISLOCATION,  dis-ld-k&'shun,  n.  a  dis- 
located joint :  displacement :  (geol.)  a 
"fault,"  or  displacement  of  stratified 
rooks. 

DISLODGE,  dis-loj',  v.t.  to  drive  from  a 
lodgment  or  place  of  rest :  to  drive  from 
a  place  of  hiding  or  of  defence  — v.i.  to 
go  away. — n.  EnsLODG'Mrarr.  \Lu  dis, 
privative,  and  Lodge.] 

D&ILOYAL,  dis-loy'al,  adj.  not  loyal :  false 
to  one's  sovereign  :  faithless :  treacher- 
ous.—odv.DiSLOY' ally.— ^DiBLOY'Ai/rY. 
[L.  dis,  negative,  and  Loyal.] 

DlBMAL,  d&mal,  adj.  gloomy :  dreary : 
sorrowful :  full  of  horror. — mv.  Tfis^TtAJb- 
LY.    [Ety.  unknown.] 

DISMAL,  diz'mal,  n.  a  gloomy,  melancholy 
person.  Swift.— pL  mourning  garments. 
"  As  my  lady  is  decked  out  in  her  cHs- 
mals,  perhaps  she  may  take  a  fanc^  to 
faint. '^ — Foote.  Also  pi.  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly. ''He  comes,  and  seems  entirely 
wrapt  up  in  the  dismals :  what  can  be 
the  matter  now?" — Foote. 

DISMAN,  dis^man',  v.t.  to  deprive  of  men  : 
to  destroy  the  full-grown  male  popula- 
tion of.  "  No  nation  in  the  world  ...  is 
so  abounding  in  the  men  who  will  dare 
something  for  honor  or  liberty  as  to  be 
able  to  bear  to  lose  in  one  month  be- 
tween twenty  and  tidrty  thousand  men, 
seized  from  out  of  her  most  stirring  and 
courageous  citizens.  It  could  not  be  but 
that  what  remained  of  France  when  she 
had  been  thus  stricken  should  for  years 
seem  to  languish  and  be  of  a  poor  spirit. 
This  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  say  that 
France  was  dismanned." — Kingldlce. 

DISMANTLE,  dis-man'tl,  v.t.  to  strip :  to 
deprive  of  furniture,  etc.,  so  as  to  render 
useless  :  of  a  fortified  town,  to  raze  the 
fortifications.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Mantle.] 

DISMASK,  dis-mask',  v.t.  to  strip  a  mask 
from  :  to  remove  a  dis^^se  from  :  to  un- 
cover.   [L.  dis,  privative,  and  Mask.] 

DISMAST,  dis-mast',  v.t.  to  deprive  of  a 
mast  or  masts.  [L.  cits,  privative,  and 
Mast.] 

DISMAY,  dis-mfi',  v.t.  to  terrify:  to  dis- 
courage.— n.  loss  of  strength  and  cour- 
age through  fear.  [A  hybrid  word,  from 
O.  Fr.  desmayer—aes  (— =L.  dis),  and  O. 
Ger.  magan  —  A.S.  magan,  to  have 
might  or  power.    See  May.] 

DISMEMBER,  dis-mem'ber,  v.t.  to  divide 
member  from  member :  to  separate  a 
limb  from  the  body :  to  disjoint :  to  tear 
to  pieces :  to  divide  and  parcel  out  the 
territory  of  a  country,  as  Poland  was 
dismembered  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
also,  to  deprive  of  the  qnalifica;tions, 
privileges,  functions,  or  office  of  a  mem- 
oer  of  a  society  or  body :  to  put  an  end 
to  the  membership  of.  **  Since  I  have 
dismembered  myself,  it  is  incredible  how 
cool  I  am  to  all  politics." — Wa^le.—n. 
Dismebc'berment.    [L.  dis,  asunder,  and 

MSMBISI.1 

DISMISS,  dis-mis',  v.t.  to  send   away:  to 


DISMISSAL 

despatch :  to  discard :  to  remove  from 
office  or  employment.  [L.  dimitto,  di- 
mis9U9—di,  away  from,  and  mitto,  to 
send  I 

DISl^AL,  di&-mis'al,  DISMISSION,  dis- 
mish'un,  n.  act  of  sending  away :  dis- 
charge from  office  or  emplo^ent. 

DISMOUNT,  dis-mownt',  v.t.  to  come 
down :  to  come  off  a  horse. — v,t,  to 
throw  or  bring  down  from  any  elevated 
place :  to  throw  off  their  carriages,  as 
cannon:  tom[ihor8e.  [L.  diSt  negative, 
and  Mount.] 

DISOBEDIENCE,  dis-o-bS'di-ens,  n.  neg- 
lect  or   refusal  to  obey.     [See   Obedi- 

ENCB  1 

DISOBEDIENT,  dis-o-b6'di-ent,  adj\  neg- 
lecting or  refusing  to  obey,  [See  Obedi- 
ent.! 

DISOBEY,  dis-o-b&',  v.t  to  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  obey  or  do  what  is  commanded. 
[O.  Fr.  de9cloeir—de8  (— L.  dia),  and  obeir, 
to  obeyJL 

DISOBLlGte,  dis-o-bllj',  v.t  to  offend  by 
an  act  of  unkindness  or  incivility:  to  do 
something  against  the  wishes  of  another  : 
to  injure  sli^tly.  [L»  diSj  negative,  and 
Obuob.] 

DISOBLiaiNG,  dis-o-bllj'ing,  a<^'.  not 
obliging:  not  careful  to  attend  to  the 
wishes  of  others :  unaccommodating  : 
unkind.— <adtv.  Disoblio'inqlt. 

DISORDER,  dis-or'der,  n.  want  of  order : 
confusion  :    disturbance  :   breach  of  the 

Seace :  disease. — v,t,  to  throw  out  of  or- 
er :  to  disarrsinge :  to  disturb :  to  pro- 
duce disease.  [Ft.  dea  (— L.  dis),  priva- 
tive, and  Ordeb.] 

DISORDERLY,  dis-or'der-H,  ck^'.  out  of 
order  :  in  confusion  :  irregular :  lawless  : 
applied  to  offences  of  a  minor  grade. — 
CMV.  without  order :  confusedly :  in  a 
lawless  manner. 

DISORGANIZE,  dis-or'gan-Iz,  v.t  to  de- 
stroy the  organic  structure  of :  to  break 
up  a  union  of  parts  :  to  throw  into  dis- 
order.— n.  Disoboaniza'tion.  [L.  dis, 
negative,  and  Organize.] 

DISOWN,  dizr^n',  v.t,  to  refuse  to  own  or 
acknowledge  as  belonging  to  one*s  self  : 
to  deny:  to  renounce.  [L^  dts,  negative, 
And  O^vN  1 

DISPARAGE,  dis-par'aj,  v.t  to  dishonor 
by  comparison  with  what  is  inferior :  to 
lower  in  rank  or  estimation. — n.  Dispab'- 
AGEB.  [O.  Fr.  desparager—des  (— L.  dis), 
negative,  and  Low  L.  paragium,  equality 
of  oirth — ^L.  par,  equal.] 

DISPARAGEMENT,  dis-par'aj-ment,  n,  in- 
jurious comparison  with  what  is  inferior  : 
indignity. 

DISPARAGINGLY,  dis-par'aj-ine-li,  adv. 
in  a  manner  to  disparage  or  dishonor. 

DISPARITY,  dis-par'i-ti,  «.,  ineguality. 
VL.  diSj  negative,  and  Pabttt.] 

DISPARK,  dis-p&rk',  v.t  to  throw  open 
inclosed  ground.  [A  hybrid  word,  from 
L.  dis^  negative,  and  Pabk.] 

DISPART,  dis-p&rt',  v.t  to  part  asunder : 
to  divide,  to  separate. — v.t.  to  separate. 
— n.  the  difference  between  the  thickness 
of  metal  at  the  breech  and  the  mouth  of 
a  gun.    IXi.  dia,  asunder,  and  Part.] 

DISPASSION,  dis-pash'un»  n.  freedom  from 
passion :  a  calm  state  of  mind.  [L.  dis, 
negative,  and  Passion.] 

DISPASSIONATE,  dis-pash'un-fit,  adf.  free 
from  passion :  unmoved  by  feelings : 
cool :  impartial. — adv.  Dispass'ionately. 

DISPATCH.    Same  as  Dbspatoh. 

DISPEL,  dia-per,  v.t  to  drive  away:  to 
cause  to  msappear :  to  banish  '—^'P> 
dispell'ing ;  pa.p.  dispeUed'.  [L.  diipeuo 
— aw,  away  from,  peao,  to  dnve.l 

DISPENSABLE,  dis-pens'a-bl,  ad},  that 
may  be  dispensed^  or  dispensed  with. — n. 

DiSFENS'ABLENESS. 
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DISPENSARY,  dis-pens'ar-i,  n.  a  place 
where  medicines  are  dispensed^  especially 
to  the  poor,  gratis. 

DISPENSATION,  dis-pen-sS'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  dispensing  or  dealing  out:  the 
dealing  of  God  with  His  creatures :  the 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  the  di- 
vine government :  license  or  permission 
to  neglect  a  rule. 

DISPENSATIVE,  dis-pens'a-tiv,  DISPENS- 
ATORY, dis-pens'a-tor-i,  adj.  granting 
dispensation. — advs.  Disfens^attvely, 
Dispenb'atobilt.  [L.  dispensativus,  dis- 
pensatorius.) 

Dispense,  dis-pens',  v.t  to  tveigh  or  deal 
out  in  portions :  to  distribute :  to  ad- 
minister.—Dispense  with,  to  permit  the 
want  of :  to  do  without. — n.  Dispenb'eb. 
[Fr.  dispenser — L.  die,  asunder,  and 
penso,  intensive  of  pendo,  to  weigh.] 

DISPEOPLE,  di8-p§'pl,  v.t  to  empty  of 

people  or  inhabitants.    [L.  die,  privalive, 

and  PbopleJ 
DISPERMOUS,   di-sperm'us,    adj.  having 

only  tiDo  seeds.    [Gr.  di,  twofold,  sperma, 

A  S6ed  1 
DISPE^E,  dis-pers',  v.t  to  scaHer  in  all 

directions  :   to  spread  :  to  diffuse  :    to 

drive  asunder :  to  cause  to  vanish. — v.i. 

to  separate  :  to  vanish. — n.  Dispebs'eb. 

[L.    aispergo,    dispersus  —  di,   asunder, 

apart,  spargo,  to  scatter.] 

DISPERSION,  dis-per'shun,  n.  a  scattering: 
(med.)  the  removal  of  inflammation : 
{optics)  the  separation  of  light  into  its 
different  rays. 

DISPERSIVE,  dis-pers'iv,  adj.  tending  to 
disoerse 

DlSrairr,  dls-plr'it,  v.t.  to  dishearten: 
to  discourage.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Spibit.] 

DISPLACE,  dis-plfis\  v.t  to  put  out  of 
place  :  to  disarrange  :  to  remove  from  a 
state,  office,  or  dignity. —  n.  Dkplaoe'- 
MENT,  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  by 
a  ship  afloat,  ana  whose  weight  equals 
that  of  the  displacing  body.  fO.  Fr. 
desplacer — ^L.  dis,  privative,  and  Place.] 

DISPLANT,  dis-plant',  v.t.  to  remove  any- 
thing from  where  it  has  been  planted  or 
placed :  to  drive  from  an  abode.    [L.  dis, 

frivative,  and  Plant.] 
SPLAY,  dis-pl&',  v.t  to  unfold  or 
spread  out :  to  exhibit :  to  set  out  osten- 
tatiously.— It.  a  displaying  or  unfolding : 
exhibition  :  ostentatious  show.— n.  Dis- 
play'eb.  [O.  Fr.  desployer—des  (— L. 
disj),  ne^tive,  and  ployer,  same  as  plier 
—ii.  phco,  to  fold.  Doublet,  Deploy. 
See  Ply.1 

DISPLEASE,  dis-plSz',  v.t.  to  offend:  to 
make  angry  in  a  slight  de^ee :  to  be 
disafirreeable  to. — v.i.  to  raise  aversion. 
[L.  dis,  negative,  and  Please.] 

D&PLEASURE,  dis-plezh'flr,  n.  the  feeling 
of  one  who  is  offended  :  anger  :  cause  of 
irritation. 

DISPLENISH-SALE,  dis-plen'ish-s&l,  n. 
in  Scotland,  a  sale  by  auction  of  the  stock, 
implements,  etc.,  of  a  farm. 

DISPLUME,  dis-pl66m',  v.t.  to  deprive  of 
plumes  or  featners.  [L.  dis,  privative, 
and  Plume.] 

DISPONE,  dis-p6n',  v.t.  (law)  to  make  over 
to  another :  to  convey  legally.  [L.  dis- 
pono,  to  arrange.] 

DISPOPE,  dis-pop',  v.t  to  deprive  of  the 
papal  dignity  or  office.     Tennyeon. 

DISPORT,  dis-p5rt',  v.t.  to  divert,  amuse, 
enjoy  one's  self :  to  move  in  gaiety. — v.t. 
to  amuse.  [O.  Fr.  desporter  {with  «e),  to 
carry  one's  self  away  from  one's  work, 
to  amuse  one's  self,  from  des  (— L.  dis), 
and  porter — L.  portare,  to  carry,  as  it 
were  from  serious  matters.    See  Sfobt.] 

DISPOSABLE,  dis-pOz'a-bl,  aclj.  free  to  be 
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used:   not  already  engaged.    [See  Dis- 
pose.] 
DISPOSAL,  dis-p5z'£d,  n.  the  act   of  dis- 
posing :  order  :   arran^ment :   manage- 
ment :  right  of  bestow  mg. 

DISPOSE,  dis-pOz',  v.t.  to  arrange :  to  dis- 
tribute :  to  apply  to  a  particular  pur- 
pose :  to  bestow  :  to  incline. — ^To  dispose 
OF,  to  apply  to  any  purpose :  to  part 
with:  to  place  in  any  condition. — n. 
Dispos'eb.  [Fr.  din^oser — ^L.  dis,  asunder,  -^ 
and  Fr.  poser,  to  place.    See  Pose,  n.] 

DISPOSITION,  dis-po-zish'un,  n.  arrange- 
ment :  natural  tendency :  temper  :  {Tma 
Test.)  ministry,  ministration :  {Scots  law) 
a  giving  over  to  another  —  (English)  con- 
veyance or  assignment.  [Fr. — ^L.,  from 
dis,  apart,  pano,  to  place.] 

DISPOSSESS,  dis-poz-zes',  v.t.  to  put  out 
of  possession.      [L.  dis,  privative,  and 

POBSESSJ 

DISPRAISjB,  dis-prftz',  n.  blame:  reproach: 
dishonor. — v.t,  to  blame :  to  censure.  [L. 
dis,  negative,  and  Pbaise.] 

DISPREAD,  dis-pred',  v.t.  to  spread  in  dif- 
ferent  ways. — v.i.  to  spreaa  out :  to  ex- 
pand.   [L.  dis,  asunder,  and  Spbeab.] 

DISPRINCE,  dis-prins',  v.t  to  deprive  of 
the  dignity,  office,  or  appearance  of  a 
prince.  "All  in  one  rag,  disprinced 
irom  head  to  heel." — Tennyson. 

DISPROOF,  dis-pr66f',  n.  a  disproving: 
refutation. 

DISPROPORTION,  dis-pro-pCr'shun,  n. 
want  of  proportion,  symmetry,  or  suit- 
ableness of  parts  :  inequality. — v.t.  to 
make  unsuitaole  in  form  or  size,  etc.  [L. 
dis,  privative,  and  Pbopobtion.] 

DISPROPORTIONABLE,  dis-pro-pSr'shun- 
a-bl,  DISPROPORTIONAL,  dis-pro-pOr'- 
shun-al,  adj.  not  having  proportion  or 
symmetry  of  parts :  unsuitable  :  unequal. 

—  adV8.     DiSPBOPOB'TIONABLY,      DlSPBO- 

pob'tionally. 
DISPROPORTIONATE,     dis-pro-pOr'shun-     * 

ftt,  a<j(j.  not  proportioned :  unsymmetri- 

cal :  unsuitable  to  something  €,lje  in  some 

respect. — adv.  Dispbopob'tionately. — ?i. 

Dispbopob'tionatenesr. 
DISPROVE,  dis-proov',  v.t.  to  prove  to  be 

false :  to  refu&.    [L.  dis,  negative,  and 

jE^bove  1 
DISPUTABLE,  dis'ptt-ta-bl,  adj.  that  may 

be  disputed :  of  doubtful  certainty. — adv. 

DiS'PUTABLY. — n.  DlS'PUTABLENESS. 

DISPUTANT,  dis'pu-tant,  DISPUTER,  dis- 
pQt'er,  n.  one  who  disputes  or  argues : 
one  given  to  dispute. 

DISPUTATION,  dis-pa-tfi'shun,  n.  a  con- 
test  in  argument :  an  exercise  in  debate. 

DISPUTATIOUS,  dis-pQ-ta'shus,  DISPUT- 
ATIVE,  dis-put'a-tiv,  atfj.  inclined  to  dis- 
pute, cavil,  or  controvert. — adv.  Dispu- 
ta'tiously. — n.  Disputa'tiousness. 

DISPUTE,  dis-pflt',  v.t  to  make  a  subject 
of  argument :  to  contend  for  :  to  oppose 
by  argument :  to  call  in  question. — t^.t. 
to  argue  :  to  debate. — n.  a  contest  with 
words :  an  argument :  a  debate.  [Fr. 
disputer—li.  disputare — dis,  apart,  and 
jputo,  to  think.] 

DISQUALIFY,  dis-kwol'i-fi,  v.t.  to  deprive 
of  the  qualities  necessary  for  any  piir- 
pose :  to  make  unfit :  to  disable. — n.  Dis- 
quaufica'tion.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Qualify.] 

DISQUIET,  diB-kwfet,  n.  want  of  quiet:  > 
uneasiness :    restlessness :   anxiety. — v.t. 
to  render  unquiet :  to  make  uneasy :  to 
disturb.    [L.  dis,  privative,  and  Quiet.] 

DISQUIETXJDE,  dis-kwfet-Qd,  n.  state  of 
disquiet. 

DISQUISITION,  dis-kwi-zish'un,  n.  a  oare- 

{ul  and  formal  inquiry  into  any  matter 
y  arguments,  etc.:  an  elaborate  essay.— 
adj.    DiSQUlsi'TiONAL.    [L.    disquisitio— 
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dinguiro,  disquisiius  —  dis,  intensive, 
qucero,  to  seek.] 

D&REGABD,  dis-r^gftrd',  v.t  to  pay  no 
attention  to. — n,  want  of  attention :  neg- 
lect :  slight.  [L.  dis,  negative,  and  Hb- 
oabdJ         

DISREGfARDFUL,  dis-re-gftrd'fool,  adj. 
neglectful :  careless  :  heedless.  —  adv. 
Disreoard'fully. 

DISRELISH,  dis-rel'ish,  vJ.  not  to  relish : 
to  dislike  the  taste  of:  to  dislike. — n. 
distaste :  dislike :  some  degree  of  dis- 
gust.   [L.  dis,  negative,  and  Beldsh.] 

DfiREPAIB,  dis-re-p&r',  n.  state  of  being 
out  of  repair.  [L.  die,  negative,  and 
RBPAnL] 

DISREPUTABLE,  dis-rep'a-ta-bl,  ad]\  in 
bad  repute :  discreditable :  disgracelful. — 

adv.  DlSRKP^UTABLY.  

DISREPUTE,  dis -re -pat',  DISREPUTA- 
TION, dis-rep-d-ta'shun,  n.  ill-character : 
discredit.  [L.  dis,  negative,  and  Rb- 
puteJ 

DISRESPECT,  dis-re-spekt',  n.  want  of  re- 
spect or  reverence  :  incivility.  [L.  dis, 
n^^ative,  and  Respect.] 

DISRESPECTABILITY,  dis  -  re  -  spektV 
bil'i-ti,  n.  the  state  or  q^uality  or  being 
disrespectable :  that  which  is  disreput- 
able :  blackeuardism.  **  Her  taste  for 
disrespectabuity  grew  more  and  more  re- 
markable. " — Thackeray. 

DISRESPECTABLE,  dis-re-spekt'arbl,  adj. 
unworthy  of  respect :  not  respectable  : 
also,  unworthy  of  much  consideration  or 
esteem.  "  It  requires  a  man  to  be  some 
disrespectable,  ridiculous  Boswell  before 
he  can  write  a  tolerable  life." — Carlyle. 

DISRESPECTFUL,  dis-re-spekt'fool,  acU. 
showing  disrespect :  irreverent :  uncivil. 
—adv.  Disresfkct'fully. 

DISROBE,  dis-rob',  v.t.  to  deprive  of  a 
robe :  to  undress  :  to  uncover.  [L.  dis, 
priv.,  and  Robe.] 

DISROOT,  dis-r66r,  v.t.  to  tear  up  by  the 
roots 

DISRUPTION,  dis-rup'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
breaking  asunder:  the  act  of  bursting  and 
rending  :  breach.  [L.  disruptio — dtrum- 
po,  diruptus—^is,  asunder,  and  rumpo,  to 
ureakj 

DISSATISFACTION,  dis-sat-is-fak'shun,  n. 
state  of  being  dissatisfied :  discontent : 
uneasiness. 

DISSATISFACTORY;  dis-sat-is-fak'tor-i, 
ctdfj.  causing  dissatisfaction:  unable  to 
give  content. 

DISSATISFIED,  dis-sat'is-ftd,  oc^'.  not  sat- 
isfied :  discontented  :  not  pleased. 

DISSATISFY,  dis-sat'is-fi,  v.t.  not  to  satis- 
fy :  to  make  discontented  :  to  displease. 
jIL  dis,  negative,  and  Satisfy.] 

DISSECT,  dis-sekt',  v.t.  to  cut  asunder :  to 
cut  into  parts  for  the  purpose  of  minute 
examination :  to  diviae  and  examine. — 
ac(j.  DissBcr'iBLB.  [L.  disseco,  dissectv^ 
'-dis,  asunder,  in  pieces,  seco,  to  cut.] 

DISSECTION.  dis-seVshun,  n.  the  act  or 
the  art  of  catting  in  pieces  a  plant  or 
animal  in  order  to  ascertain  the  structure 
of  its  parts  :  anatomy. 

DISSECTOR,  dis-sekt'or,  n.  one  who  dis- 
sects 

DISSEMBLE,  dis-seml)],  v.t  to  represent 
a  thing  as  unlike  what  it  actually  is  :  to 
put  an  untrue  semblance  or  appearance 
upon :  to  disguise. — v.i.  to  assume  a  false 
appearance :  to  play  the  hypocrite. — n. 
Dissem'bleb.  [O.  Fr.  dissembler,  from 
L.  dissimvJo — disstmUis,  unlike — dis, 
negative,  and  simUis,  like.] 

DISSEMINATE,  dis-sem'i-nfit,  v.t  to  sow 
or  scatter  abroad :  to  propagate :  to  dif- 
fose.—^iM.  DissraoNA'TiON,  di&ek'inatob. 
Uj.  disseminOf  disseminatus—dis,  asun- 
der, and  semino,  to  sow— semen,  eemtnis, 
seed.] 


DISSENSION,  dis-sen'shun,  n.  disagree- 
ment in  opinion  :  discord  :  strife. 

DISSENT,  dis-sent',  v.i.  to  think  differ- 
ently :  to  disap'ree  in  opinion :  to  differ. — 
n.  the  act  of  dissentmg:  difference  of 
opinion :  a  differing  or  separation  from 
an  established  church.  [L.  dissentio, 
dissensus — dts,  apart  from,  sentio,  to 
think.    See  Sense.] 

DISSENTER,  dis-sent'er,  n.  one  who  sepa- 
rates from  the  service  and  worship  of  an 
established  church. 

DISSENTIENT,  dis-sen'shent,  adj.,  dissent- 
ing: declaring  dissent:  disagreeing. — n. 
one  who  disagrees :  one  who  declares  his 
dissent.  [L.  dissentiens,  dissentientis, 
pr.p.  of  dissentio.] 

DISSERTATION,  dis-eivta'shun,  n.  a  for- 
mal discourse  :  a  treatise.— <ec^*.  Disseb- 
ta'tional.  [L.  dissertatio — dtsserto,  in- 
tensive of  dissero,  to  debate,  to  discuss — 
dis,  and  sero,  to  put  in  a  row,  to  join.] 

DISSERTATOR,  dis'er-tfi-tor,  n.  one  who 
writes  dissertations :  a  debater. 

DISSERVE,  dis-serv',  v.t.  to  do  the  oppo- 
site of  serving :  to  injure.  [L.  dis,  nega- 
tive, and  Serve.] 

DISSERVICE,  dis-serVis,  n.  injury :  mis- 
chief. 

DISSERVICEABLE,  dis-serVis-a-bl,  adj. 
not  serviceable  or  useful :  injurious : 
mischievous. 

DISSEVER,  dis-sev'er,  v.t.  to  sever :  to 
part  in  two  :  to  separate :  to  disunite. — 
n.  Dissey'erance,  a  dissevering  or  part- 
ing ;  also,  the  act  of  dissevering :  dis- 
sever ment.  '*  The  disseverment  of  bone 
and  vein." — Charlotte  Bronte.  [L.  dts, 
intensive,  and  Sever.] 

DISSIDENT,  dis'i-dent, .  ac(/.  dissenting: 
not  agreeing. — n.  a  dissenter.  [L.  dissi- 
dens,  dissidentis,  pr.p.  of  dissicleo—dis, 
apart,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

DISSILIENT,  dis-sil'yent,  adj.,  leaping 
asunder  or  bursting  open  with  elastic 
force. — n.  Dissil'iencb.  [L.  dissiliens, 
-entis — dis,  asunder,  salio,  to  leap.] 

DISSIMILAR,  dis-8im'i4ar,  adj.  not  similar: 
unlike  in  any  respect :  of  different  sorts. 
— adv.  DissiM'iiiARLY.  [L.  dis,  negative, 
and  Similar.] 

DISSIMDLARITY,  dis-sun-i-lar'i-ti,  DISSI- 
MILITUDE, dis-si-mU'i-tud,  n.,  unlike- 
ness :  want  of  resemblance. 

DISSIMILATION,  dis-sim-i-ia'shun,  n.  the 
act  or  process  of  rendering  dissimilar  or 
different :  specifically,  in  philol.  the 
change  of  a  sound  to  another  and  a  differ- 
ent sound  when  otherwise  two  similar 
sounds  would  come  together  or  very  close 
to  each  other,  as  in  L.  cUienus  for  diiinus, 
It.  pelegrino,  from  L.  peregrinus. 

DISSIMULATION,  dis-sim-u-ia'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  dissembling :  a  hiding  under  a  false 
appearance  :  false  pretension  :  hypocrisy. 

DISSIMULATOR,  dis-sim-a-ia'ter,  n.  one 
who  dissimulates  or  dissembles :  a  dis- 
sembler. *^  Dissimulator  as  I  was  to 
others,  I  was  like  a  guilty  child  before 
the  woman  I  loved," — Ld.  Lytton. 

DISSIPATE,  dis'i-pat,  v.t  to  throw  apart 
or  spread  abroaa:  to  scatter:  to  squander: 
to  waste. — v.i.  to  separate  and  disappear  : 
to  waste  away.  [L.  dissijH),  -atus — dis, 
asunder,  and  obs.  supo,  which  appears  in 
insipo,  to  throw  into.] 

DISSIPATION,  dis-i-pa'shun,  n.  dispersion: 
state  of  being  dispersed  :  scattered  atten- 
tion :  a  dissolute  course  of  life. 

DISSOCIATE,  dis-s5'shi-at,  v.t.  to  separate 
from  a  society  or  compan;^  :  to  disunite. 
— ^.  DiBSC/dATiON.  Also  in  chem.  the  de- 
composition of  a  compound  substance 
into  its  primary  elements  by  heat  or  by 
mechanical  pressure.  *' Wherever  heat- 
ravs  are  intercepted  they  are  transformed 
into  some  other  form  of  vibratory  energy, 


and  the  dissociation  of  compound  vapors 
into  their  primary  elements  is  one  ox  the 
results  of  this  change  of  form." — Edin. 
Rev.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  and  socio,  to  unite. 
See  Social.] 

DISSOCLAlTIVE,  dis-s6'shi-&t-iv,  adj.  tend- 
ing to  dissociate :  specifically,  in  chem. 
resolving  or  reducing  a  compound  to  its 
primary  elements.  **  The  resolution  of 
carbomc  acid  into  its  elements  .  .  .  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  this 
transformation  of  solar  radiation  into 
dissociative  action." — Edin.  Eev. 

DISSOLUBLE,  dis'ol-a-bl,  a4j.,  dissolvable. 
— ^n.  Dissolttbil'itt,  capacity  of  being 
dissolved 

DISSOLUl^,  dis'ol-at,  ac^j.,  loose,  esp.  in 
morals :  lewd  :  licentious.  — adv.  DiBS'o- 
LUTELY. — n.  DiBS'OLxnsNBss.  [See  Dis- 
solve.] 

DISSOLUTION,  dis-ol-a'shun,  n.  the  break- 
ing up  of  an  assembly :  change  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  state :  a  melting :  separsr 
tion  of  a  body  into  its  original  elements : 
decomposition :  destruction :  death. 

DISSOLVABLE,  diz-zolv'arbl,  ac^.  capable 
of  heiagdissolved  or  melted. 

DISSOLVE,  diz-zoW,  v.t.  to  loose  asunder: 
to  separate  or  break  up :  to  melt :  to  de- 
stroy.— v.i,  to  break  up :  to  waste  away  : 
to  crumble :  to  melt.  [L.  dis,  asunder, 
and  solvo,  solutus,  to  loose.] 

DISSOLVENT,  dizrZoWent,  acU.  having 
power  to  dissolve  or  melt. — n.  tnat  which 
can  dissolve  or  melt.  [L.,  pr.p.  of  dis- 
solvo.    See  Dissolve.] 

DISSONANCE,  dis'o-nans,  n.,  disagreement 
of  sound:  want  of  harmony:  discord: 
disagreement. 

DISSONANT,  dis'o-nant,  acy.,  not  agreeing 
in  sound :  without  concord  or  harmony : 
disagreeing.  [L.  dis,  apart,  sonans, 
-anfis,  pr.p.  of  sono,  to  sound.] 

DISSUADE,dis-sw&d',  v.t.  to  advise  against: 
to  try  to  divert  from  anything  by  advice 
or  persuasion.  [L.  dis,  against,  and  sua- 
deo,  suasus,  to  advise.] 

DISSUASION,  dis-swa'zhun,  n.  act  of  dis- 
suading :  advice  against  anything.  [See 
Dissuade.] 

DISSUASIVE,  dis-sw&'ziv,  adj.  tending  to 
dissuade. — n.  that  which  tends  to  dis- 
suade.— adv.  Dissua'sively. 

DISSYLLABIC,  dis^-lab'ik,  adj.  of  two 
syllables. 

DISSYLLABLE,  dis-sil'a-bl,  n.  a  word  of 
only  two  syllables.    [Gr.  dis,  twice,  and 

Syllable.} 

DISTAFF,  dis'taf,  n.  the  staff  or  stick 
which  holds  the  bunch  of  flax,  tow,  or 
wool  in  spinning.  [A.S.  distoef,  com- 
pounded of  dis— Low  Ger.  diesse,  the 
bunch  of  flax  on  the  staff  ;  and  sfce/— E. 
Staff.    See  Dizen.] 

DISTAIN,  dis-tan',  v.t.  to  stain :  to  sully. 
[O.  Fr.  desteindre^  to  take  away  the  color 
of — ^L.  dis,  privative,  and  tingo,  to  stain. 
See  Stain.] 

D^TANCE,  dis'tans,  n.  space  or  interval 
between :  remoteness  :  opposition  :  re- 
serve of  manner. — v.t.  to  place  at  a  dis- 
tance :  to  leave  at  a  distance  behind.  [See 
DktantJ 

DISTANCELESS,  dis'tans-les,  adj.  pre- 
venting from  having  a  distant  or  exten- 
sive view:  dull:  gloomy.  **A  silent,  dim, 
distanceless,  rotting  day." — Kingsley. 

DISTANT,  dis'tant,  adj.  remote,  in  time, 
place,  or  connection  :  not  obvious :  in- 
oistinct :  reserved  in  manner. — adv.  Dis'- 
TAiniiY.  [L.  distans — dis,  apart,  and 
stans,  stantis,  pr.p.  of  sto,  to  stand.] 

DISTASTE,  dis-tasr,  n.,  oppositeness  or 
aversion  of  taste :  dislike  of  food :  dislike: 
disgust. — v.t.  to  disrelish  :  to  dislike  :  to 
loathe.    [L.  dis,  negative,  and  Taste.] 

DISTASTE,  dis-tftst',  v.t.  to  be  distasteful, 
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oauaeous,  or  displeasing.  "  Poisons, 
which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to 
distaste, " — Shah, 

DISTASTEFUL,  dis-tast'fool,  a4j.  produc- 
ing distaste :  unpleasant  to  the  taste : 
offensive. --adv.  DiSTAfiTK'FULLY.— n.  DiB- 
Taste' PDijinws. 

DISTEMPER,  n.  a  kind  of  painting.  [See 
Dbstbmpkr.] 

DISTEMPER,  dis-temW,  n.  a  morbid  or 
disorderly  state  of  body  or  mind :  dis- 
ease, esp.  of  animals  :  ill-humor. — v.t  to 
derange  the  temper  :  to  disorder  or  dis- 
ease,   nil.  dis,  negative,  and  GrEiCFBR.] 

DISTEND,  dis-tend  ,  vJ.  to  stretch  asunder 
or  in  all  directions :  to  swell. — vA,  to 
swell.  [L.  dis,  asunder,  and  tendo,  ten- 
SU8  or  tentiis,  to  stretch.] 

DISTENSIBLE,  dis-ten'si-bl,  aclj,  that  may 
be  stretched, 

DISTEN8IVE,  dis-ten'siv,  ckJ/.,  distending: 
or  capable  of  being  stretched. 

DISTENTION,  DIMENSION,  dis-ten'shun, 
n.  act  of  distending  or  stretching :  state 
of  being  stretched :  breadth. 

DISTICH,  dis'tik,  n.  a  coujpie  of  lines  or 
verses,  making  complete  sense  :  a  coup- 
let. [Gr.  distichos  —  dia,  twice,  and 
stichos,  a  line,  verse.] 

DISTIL,  dis-til',  vJ.  to  faJl  in  drops:  to 
flow  gently:  to  use  a  still. ^4;. ^  to  let  or 
cause  to  fall  in  drops:  to  convert  a 
liquid  into  vapor  by  heat,  and  then  to 
condense  it  a^^ain  :  to  extract  the  spirit 
or  essential  oil  from  anything  by  evapo- 
ration and  condensation  :—pr,p,  distilll- 
ing; pa.p.  distilled'.  [Fr.  ais^mer  — L. 
de,  down,  and  stillo,  to  drop— «^iUa,  a 
drop.] 

DISTIIiLATION,  di»-til-&'shun,  n.  act  or 
process  of  distilling :  that  which  is  dis- 
tilled. —  FRACTZONAIi    DISTHJATION,     in 

chem,  the  separating  of  one  volatile  sub- 
stcmce  from  another  by  keeping  the  mixt- 
ure at  that  temperature  at  which  the 
most  volatile  will  pass  over  into  the  con- 
denser 

DISTILLATORY,  dis-til'a-toivi,  adfj,  of  or 
for  distillation. 

DISTILLER,  dis-til'er,  n.  one  who  distils. 

DISTILLERY,  dis-til'er-i,  n.  a  place  for 
distilling. 

DISTINCT,  dis-tingkt',  oi^'.  separate  :  dif- 
ferent: well-defined:  clear. — adv.  Dm- 
TLScnfhY,  —  n,  DiSTiNcrr'NBSs.  [See  Dis- 
tinguishJ 

DISTINCTION,  dis-tingk'shun,  n.  separar 
tion  or  division:  that  which  distinguishes: 
difference :  eminence. 

DISTINCTIVE,  dis-tingkt'iv,  a4j.  markine 
or  expressing  difference. — adv,  Dibtinct- 
rvKLY. — n.  iJiSTiNcrr'iyENBSS. 

DISTINGUISH,  dis-ting'gwiBh,  v.t,  to  mark 
ojf,  set  apart :  to  recognize  by  charac- 
teristic qualities :  to  discern  critically  : 
to  separate  by  a  mark  of  honor :  to  make 
eminent  or  known. — v,i,  to  make  or  show 
distinctions  or  differences.  [L.  distinguo, 
distinctus — dis,  astmder,  and  stinguo,  to 
prick,  conn,  with  Gr.  stixOt  to  mark,  to 
prick.    See  Stino.I 

DISTINGUISHABLE,  dis-ting'gwish-a-bl, 
ac^j,  that  may  be  capable  of  being  dis- 
tinguished.—adv,  Dmrnva'uiBHABLY. 

DISTORT,  dis-tort',  v.t.  to  tivist  or  turn  a 
different  way:  to  force  out  of  the  natural 
or  regular  shape  or  direction:  to  turn 
aside  from  the  true  meaning:  to  pervert. 
[L.  dia,  asonder,  and  torqueo,  tortuStto 

twist  1 

DISTORTION,  diB-tor'shuD,  n.  a  twisting 
out  of  regular  shape :  crookedness :  per- 
version. 

DISTRACT,  dis-trakt',  v.t.  to  draw  in  dif- 
ferent direc^toiM— applied  to  the  mind  or 
attention. :  to  oonfuse :  to  harass :  to  ren- 
der cvazy. — ac(j.  ThSFTRACfJSD. — adv,  Dis- 


TB^crr'EDLT.  [L.  diSf  asunder,  and  traho^ 
tractus^  to  draw.] 

DISTRACTION,  dis-trak'shun,  n.  state  of 
being  distracted :  perplexity :  agitation : 
madness 

DISTRAIN,  dis-tran',  v.t.  to  seize,  esp. 
goods,  for  debt. — v.i.  to  seize  the  goods 
of  a  debtor.  [O.  Fr.  destraindre,  from 
L.  dis,  asunder,  and  siringo,  to  draw 
laght.] 

DKTRAINER,  dis-tr&n'er,  DISTRAINOR, 
dis-tran'or,  n,  one  who  distrains  or  seizes 
goods  for  debt. 

DSTRAINT,  dis-tr&nt',  n.,  seizure  of  goods 
for  debt. 

DISTRAUGHT,  dis-trawt',  ach',  distracted  : 
perplexed.    [See  Distract.] 

DISTRESS,  dis-tres',  n,  extreme  pain :  tl^t 
which  causes  suffering :  calamity :  mis- 
fortune :  a  state  of  danger :  act  of  dis- 
training goods. — v.t,  to  afflict  with  pain 
or  suffering :  to  harass :  to  grieve :  to 
distrain.  K).  Fr.  destresse ;  from  L.  die- 
tringOf  duStrictus,  to  pull  asunder,  in  late 
L.  to  punish.] 

DISTRfeSFUL,  dis-tres'fool,  adj.  full  of 
distress  :    calamitous.  — adv.    UiS£Ssas>' 

FULXiT. 

DISTRIBUTABLE,  dis-trib'a-ta-bl,  adj. 
that  maybe  divided, 

DDSTRIBirrE,  dis-trib'ut,  v.t,  to  divide 
amongst  several :  to  deal  out  or  allot : 
to  classify.  [L.  distribuo—dis,  asunder, 
tribuo,  tributtis,  to  allot.] 

DISTRIBUTER,  dis-trib'Q-ter,  n.  one  who 
distributes  or  deals  out. 

DISTRIBUTION,  dis-tri-bG'shun,  n.  allot- 
ment :  classification. 

DISTRIBUTIVE,  di&-trib'u-tiv,  adfj.  that 
distributes,  separates,   or  divides. — adv. 

DiSTRIB'irnVELY. 

DISTRICT,  dis'trikt,  n.  (arig.)  the  territory 
within  which  a  superior  had  a  right  to 
distrain  or  otherwise  exercise  authoritv : 
a  portion  of  territory  defined  or  unde- 
fined: a  region.  JL.  districtus — dis- 
tringo,  to  draw  tight.] 

DISTRUST,  dis-trust',  n.  want  of  trust: 
want  of  faith  or  confidence  :  doubt. — v.t. 
to  have  no  trust  in:  to  disbelieve:  to 
doubt.    [L.  dis,  privative,  and  Teutst.] 

DISTRUSTFUL,  ^s-trust'fool,  ac(j,  full  of 
distrust:  apt  to  distrust:  suspicious.— 
adv,  Distrust'pully.— n.  IteTRUST'FUL- 

NESS. 

DISTURB,  dis-turb',  v,t  to  throw  into  con- 
fusion :  to  agitate  :  to  disquiet :  to  inter- 
rupt.— n.  Dibturb'eb.  [L.  dis,  asunder, 
and  turbo,  to  agitate — turba,  a  crowd.] 

DISTURBANCE,  dis-turb'ans,  n.,  agitor 
tian:  tumult :  interruption  :  perplexity. 

DISTURNPIKE,  dis-tern'plk,  v.t.  to  free 
from  turnpikes :  to  remove  turnpikes  or 
toll-bars  from  so  as  to  give  free  traffic  or 
passage  on :  as,  distumpiked  roads. 

DISUNION,  dis-Qn'yun,  n,,  want  of  union: 
breaking  up  of  union  or  concord:  sepa- 
ration. 

DISUNITE,  dis-fi-nXt',  v.t  to  separate  what 
is  united :  to  sever  or  sunder.^4;.i.  to  fall 
BAunder :  to  part.  [L.  die,  privative, 
and  Unite.] 

DISUSAGE,  dis-Qz'&j,  n.  gradual  cessation 
of  use  or  custom.  [L.  dis,  privative, 
and  Usage.] 

DISUSE,  dis-us',  n.  cessation  or  giving  up 
of  use  or  custom.  [L.  dis,  privative,  and 
Use.] 

'DISUSE,  dis-Qz',  v.t.  to  cease  to  use  or 
praotioe. 

DtSUnUZE,  dis-Q'til-Iz,  v.t  to  turn  from 
a  useful  purpose :  to  render  useless. 
* 'Annulled  tne  gift,  disutUized  the 
^ace. " — Browning. 

Ditch,  dloh,  n.  a  trench  dug  in  the 
ground  :  any  long  narro^ir  receptacle  for 
water. — vJ.  to  make  a  ditch  or  ditches. 


— v.t.  to  dig  a  ditch  in  or  around :  to 
drain  by  ditches.    [A  corr.  of  Dike.] 

DITCHER,  dich'er,  n.  a  difcTz^maker. 

DITELEISM,  dl'the-izm,  n.  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  two  gods.  [Gr.  di,  two,, 
and  theoSt  a  god.] 

DITHYRAMB,  dith'i-ram,  DITHYRAM- 
BUS,  dith  -  i  -  ram'bus,  n,  an  ancient 
Greek  hymn  sung  in  honor  of  Bacchus  : 
a  short  poem  of  a  light  character.  [Gr . 
DithyramboSy  whose  origin  is  unknown.] 

DITHYRAMBIC,  dith-i-ram'bik,  acfj,  of  or 
like  a  dithyramb  :  wild  and  boisterous. 

DITTANY,  dit'a-ni,  n.  a  genus  of  aromatic 
perennial  plants,  formerly  much  used 
medicinally  as  a  tonic.  [L,  dictamnus, 
Gr.  diktamnos  —  Dikti,  a  mountain  in 
Crete,  where  the  plant  grows  abun- 
dantlv,] 

DITTO;^  dit'd,  contracted  Do.,  n.  that  which 
has  been  said :  the  same  thing. — adv,  as 
before,  or  aforesaid :  in  like  manner.  [It. 
detto—Jj.  dictum,  said,  pa.p.  of  dico,  to 

DlTTY,  dit'i,  n.  a  song :  a  little  poem  to 
be  sung.  [O.  Fr.  dite — L.  dictatum,  neu. 
ter  of  dictatus,  perf.p.  of  dieto,  to  dic> 
tateT 

Dm' Y -BAG,  dit'ti-bag,  n.  a  small  bag 
used  by  sailors  for  holding  needles, 
thread,  and  other  small  necessaries  or 
odds  and  ends. 

DIURETIC,  di-a-ret'ik,  adb',  tending  to  ex- 
cite the  passing  through  or  discharge  of 
urine. — n.  a  medicine  causing  this  dis- 
charge. [Fr.  —  Gr.  diourettkos  —  dia, 
through,  and  ouron,  urine.] 

DIURNAL,  di-ur'nal,  ac(;.,  daUy:  relating 
to  or  performed  in  a  dav.— n.  in  the  R. 
C.  Church,  a  breviary  with  daily  services. 
— adv,  Diur'nally.  [L.  diumus — dies,  a 
day.    See  Journal.] 

DIVAN,  di-van',  n.  the  Turkish  coutfcil  of 
state :  a  court  of  justice  :  used  poetically 
of  anr  council  or  assembly:  a  council-  4 
chamber  with  cushioned  seats  :  a  sofa : 
a  smoking  room :  a  collection  of  poems. 
[Arab,  and  Pers.  diwdn,  a  tribunal.] 

DIVARICATE,  di-var'i -kat,  v,i.  to  part 
into  two  branches,  to  fork  :  to  diverge. — 
t?.^.  to  divide  into  two  branches. — n.  Di- 
yabica'tion.  [L.  divarico,  divaricatus 
— dis,  asunder,  aad  varico,  to  spread  the 
legs — varus,  bent  apart.] 

Dlvjfl,  dlv,  v.i,  to  dip  or  plunge  into  water : 
to  plunge  or  go  deeplv  into  any  matter. 
[A.S.  dufan :  Ice.  dyfa.    See  Dip.] 

DIVER,  (uv'er,  n.  one  who  dives:  a  bird 
very  expert  at  diving. 

DIVEEtGE,  di-verj',  v.t.  to  incline  or  turn 
asunder :  to  tend  from  a  common  point 
in  different  directions. — adv,  Dtvsro'ing- 
liY.    [L.  dis,  asunder,  vergo,  to  incline.] 

DIVERGENCE,  di-verfens,  DIVERG- 
ENCY, di-verj'en-si,  n.  a  going  apart : 
tendency  to  recede  from  one  point. 

DIVERGENT,  di-verj'ent,  ad(j.  tending  to 
diverge :  receding  from  one  point. 

DIVERS,  di'verz,  ad/. sundry:  several:  more 
than  one :  ( B.)  same  as  DivSR&E.     [See 

iJTVBIRiT  1 

DIVERSE!,  dfvers  or  div-ers',  aeff.  different: 
unlike  :  multiform  :  various. — adv.  Di'- 
vxBSELY or  Divbbse'ly.    [See  Divert.! 

DIVERSIFY,  di-ver'si-fl,  v.t  to  make  dt- 
verse  or  different :  to  give  variety  to  :— 
pr.p.  diver'sifying ;  paja.  diver'sified.— 
n.  Divxrsifica'tion.  [L,  diversus,  and 
facto,  to  make.] 

DIVERSION,  di-ver'shun,  n.  act  of  dtrerf- 
ing  or  turning  aside :  that  which  diverts : 
amusement,  recreation  :  something  done 
to  turn  the  attention  of  an  enemy  from 
the  principal  point  of  attack, 

DIVERSITY,  di-ver'si-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
diverse :  difference :  uiilikeness  :  variety. 

DIVERT,   di-vert',  v.t  to  turn  aside:  to 
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ohaoge  the  direction  of:  to  turn  the 
nnnd  from  business  or  study :  to  amuse. 
— oc^'.  DrvsBT'iNG.— adv.  Divxbt'inoly. 
[li.  dtperto,  dweraus — dis,  aside,  and 
verto,  to  torn.] 

DIVEST,  di-vest',  v,t  to  strip  or  deprive  of 
anything.  [L.  dis,  priv.,  and  vestio,  to 
clothe— vestM,  a  garment.] 

DIVIDE,  di-vid',  v.t  to  part  asunder :  to 
part  among,  to  allot,  etc. :  to  set  at 
variance  :  to  separate  into  two  parts  (as 
in  votin^).^^.i.  \o  part  or  open  :  to  break 
friendship :  to  vote  by  separating  into 
two  bodies. — adv.  Dtvid'bdly.  [L.cnvido, 
divi8u»-^diSf  asunder,  and  root  vid,  to 
separate.] 

DrVTOEND,  div'i-dend,  n.  that  whioh  is  to 
be  divided :  the  share  of  a  sum  divided 
that  falls  to  each  individual.  [L.  divideti- 
dum — divido,] 

DIVIDjE^B,  di-vld'er,  n.  he  or  that  which 
divides. 

DIVINATION,  diVi-nA-ehun,  n.  the  act  or 
practice  of  divining:  prediction:  con- 
jecture. 

DIVINE,  di-vTn',  adj,  belonging  to  or  pro- 
ceeding from  Qid:  devoted  to  GK>d's 
service  :  holy :  sacred  :  excellent  in  the 
highest  degree. — n.  one  skilled  in  divine 
things :  a  minister  of  the  gospel :  a  theo- 
logian.—-v.  f.  to  foresee  or  foretell  as  if 
divinely  inspired  :  to  guess  or  make  out. 
— ^.i.  xo  profess  or  practice  divination  : 
to  have  forebodings. — adv.  Divinb'ly. 
[L.  dmniis,  from  atmis,  deus,  a  god.] 

DIVINER,  di-vin'er,  n.  one  who  aSvinee  or 
professes  divination :  a  conjecturer. 

DrVINGK-BELL,  div'ing-bel,  n.  a  hollow 
vessel  orig.  heU-shaped,  air-tight  except 
at  the  bottom,  in  which  one  may  descend 
into  and  work  under  water.    [Siee  DrvE.] 

DIVININO-ROD,  di-vin'ing-rod,  «.  a  rod 
usually  of  hazel  used  by  those  profess- 
ing to  discover  water  or  metals  under 
ground. 

DIVINITV,  di-vin'i-ti,  n.  godhead:  the 
nature  or  essence  of  Qod  :  Uod  :  a  celes- 
tial being :  any  god  :  the  science  of  di- 
vine things :  theology.    [See  DiviNX.] 

DIVISIBE3tY,  di-viz-i-bifi-ti,  n.  quality 
of  being  divisible  or  separable. 

DIVISIBjLE,  di-viz'i-bl,  add,  capable  of 
being  divided  or  separated. — aav,  Drvis'- 

IBLT. 

Division,  dl-vlzh'un,  n.  act  of  dividing  : 
state  of  bein^  divided :  that  which  di- 
vides :  a  nartition :  a  barrier :  the  por- 
tion divioed  or  separated :  separation  : 
difference  in  opimon,  etc. :  disunion : 
{arith,)  the  rule  or  process  of  finding  how 
many  times  one  number  is  contained  in 
another. 

DIVISIONAL,  di-vLsh'un^,  adj,  pertain- 
ing to  or  marking  a  division  or  separa- 
tion:  

DIVISrVB,  di-vTziv,  ac(;.  forming  division 
or  separaticm :  creating  discord. 

DrVISrVENESS,  di-vlz'iv-nes,  ti.  the  state 
or  quality  of  beiog  divisive :  tending  to 
8pl&  up  or  separate  into  units.  ''So  in- 
vincible is  man's  tendency  to  unite,  with 
all  the  invincible  divisiveness  he  has.** — 
Carlyle, 

DIVISOR,  di-vr«>r,  n.  Uirifh,)  the  number 
which  divides  the  dividend. 

DIVORCE,  di-v6rB',  n.  the  legal  separation 
of  hui^Mid  and  wife :  the  sentence  by 
whioh  a  marriage  is  disBolved.«-i;.f.  to 
separate:  to  sunder:  to  dissolve  the 
marriage-contract  of:  to  put  owav. — n. 
Divow  BB.  FFr.— L.  divorHwm — aivart' 
ere,  aootber  form  of  divertere.    See  Di- 

DIVORCEiCBNT,  di-vOrs'ment,  n.  (R.)  di- 
vorce. 

DIVXJLOE,  di-vulj',  v,t  to  spread  afaroad 
among  the  vulgar  or  the  peqpk :  to  make 


public  :  to  reveal    [L,  dis,  among,  and 
vidgus,  the  common  people.    See  Folk.] 

DIVUISION,  di-vul'shi|a,  n.  act  otpuUing 
or  rending  asunder  or  away.  [L.  dis, 
asunder,  and  vdlo,  vuisus,  to  pull,  j 

DIVULSIVE,  di-vul'slv,  adj.  tending  to 
mtU  asunder. 

DIZEN,  di'zn  or  diz'n,  v.t.  {obs.)  to  diess : 
to  deck :  to  dress  gaudily.  [Orig.  to  put 
a  bunch  of  flax  on  the  distaff,  from  an 
E.  form  found  also  in  Low  Qer.  diesse, 
the  bunch  of  flax  on  the  distaff.    See 

DlBTAFF.l 

DIZZmESS,  diz'i-nes,  n.  giddmess. 

DIZZT,  diz'i,  a(jy.,  dazed:  giddy:  con- 
fused: causing  giddiness:  untninking: 
heedless.— 4;.^.  to  make  diz^ :  to  con- 
fuse. rA.S.  dysig,  foolish,  silly ;  O.  But. 
duyzign;  Dan.  ddsig,  drowsy;  conn, 
with  E.  Dazb,  Doze.] 

DO,  ddd,  v.t.  to  perform  any  action:  to 
bring  about  or  effect :  to  accomplish  or 
flnisn  :  to  prepare :  to  put  or  bniu^  into 
any  form  or  state. — To  do  on,  to  don  or 
put  on ;  To  DO  OFF,  to  doff  or  put  off ; 
TO  DO  AWAY,  to  remove  or  destroy ;  To 
BB  DONB  FOB,  to  be  defeated  or  ruined. — 
v.i.  to  act  or  behave  :—pr.p,  doing ; 
pa*t.  did  ;pa,p.  done  (dun).  [A.S.  don; 
Dut.  doen,  Qer.  thun;  conn,  with  Gr. 
tithemif  to  put,  place.] 

DO,  d55,  v.i.  to  fare  or  get  on,  as  to  health: 
to  succeed  :  to  suit  or  avail.  [Prov.  E. 
dow,  to  avail,  to  be  worth ;  from  A.S. 
dugan,  to  be  worth ;  Qer.  taugen^  to  be 
strong,  to  be  worth.    See  DotTOHTT.] 

DO-ALL,  d55'-awl,  n.  a  servant,  official  or 
dependent  who  does  all  sorts  of  work :  a 
factotum.    Fuller. 

DOATINQ-FIECE,  d5f  ing-p€s,  n.  a  person 
or  thing  doatingly  loved :  a  darling. 
Bicharason. 

DOBBIE,  dob'i,  n.  a  kind  of  spirit  or  hob- 
goblin akin  to  the  Scotch  Brovmie.  Sir 
W.  Scott.    {Northern  English.] 

D  O  C  H  T  E  K ,  •  dokh'ter,  n.  daughter. 
rSootch.] 

DOCILE,  dO'sIl  or  dos'fl,  adj.,  teachable: 
ready  to  learn :  easily  managed.  [L. 
docuis-^doceo,  to  teach.] 

DOCILITY,  do-sU'i-ti,  n.,  teoAkdbleness : 
aptness. 

DOCK,  dok,  n,  a  troublesome  weed  with 
large  leaves  and  a  long  root,  difficult  to 
eradicate.  [A.S.  docce ;  prob.  from  Qael. 
do^ia,  a  burdock ;  perhaps  allied  to  Qr. 
daukos,  a  kind  of  carrot.J 

DOCK,  dok,  v.t.  to  cut  snort:  to  curtail: 
to  cut  off :  to  clip.-^n.  the  part  of  a  tail 
left  after  clipping.  [W.  tociavj,  to  out 
short ;  cf.  Ice.  dochr,  a  stumpy  tail.] 

DOCK,  dok,  n.  an  indosure  or  artificial 
basin  near  a  harbor  or  river,  for  the  re- 
ception of  vessels:  the  box  in  court 
where  the  accused  stands. — v.t.  to  place 
in  a  dock.  [O.  Dut.  dokke ;  perh.  from 
Low  L.  doga,  a  canal— Or.  aoch^  a  re- 
ceptacle— aechomai,  to  receive.] 

DOC&IAQE,  dok'&j,  n.  a  charge  for  the  use 
of  a  dock. 

DOCKET,  dok'et,  n.  a  summary  of  a 
larger  writing  :  a  bill  or  ticket  affixed 
to  anything :  a  label :  a  list  or  register 
pf  cases  in  coort. — v.t,  to  make  a  sum- 
maiy  of  the  heads  of  a  writing :  to  en- 
ter in  a  book :  to  mark  the  contents  of 
papers  on  the  back  i—prM,  dock'eting ; 
jpa.p.  dock'eted.  [Dim.  of  DooK,  to  cur- 
tail.] 

DOCKYARD,  dok'yftrd,  n.  a  yard  or  store 
near  a  dock,  where  ships  are  built  and 
naval  stores  kept. 

DOCTOR,  dok'tnr,  n.  one  who  has  reoeived 
from  a  university  the  highest  decree  in 
a  faculty  :  a  physician. — a^f*  DocnroKAi*. 
[L.  {lit.)  a  teamer—dooeo,  to  teach.] 


DOCTOaATE,  dok'tur-&t,  n.  a  doctor's  de- 

DOC^^StlNAL,  dok'trin-al,  adj.  relating  to* 
or  containing  doctrine:  relating  to  the 
act  of  teaching.— <adi;.  Doc^tbinallt. 

DOCTRINE,  dok'trin,  n.  a  thing  taught:  a 
principle  of  belief :  what  the  Scriptures 
teach  on  any  subject :  {B.)  actor  manner 
of  teaching.    [See  Doctor.] 

DOCmCENT,  doVa-ment,  n.  a  paper  con- 
taining information  or  the  proof  of  any- 
thing. [L.  documentuTn—doceo^  to  teach.) 

DOCUMENTAL,  dok  -  fl  -  ment'al,  DOCU- 
KENTARY,  dok-Q-ment'ar-i,  o^;.  relat- 
ing to  or  found  in  documents, 

DODDY-POLE,  DODDY-POLL,  dod'di-pdU 
n.  a  stupid,  silly  fellow:  a  numskull. 
"  Doddy-poles  and  dunderheads.  "-^Slfeme. 

DODECAQON,  dd-dek'a-gon,  n.  a  plane 
figure  having  twelve  equal  an^fles  and 
sides.  PQr.  dbdska,  twelve,  and  gdnia, 
an  angle.] 

DODECAHEDRON,  d5-dek-a-h«'dron.  n.  a 
solid  figure,  having  twelve  equal  pentag- 
onal bases  or  faces.  [Qr.  ddaeka,  twelve, 
and  hedra,  a  base,  a  side.] 

DODQE,  doj,  v.i.  to  start  aside  or  shift 
about :  to  evade  or  use  mean  tricks :  to 
shuffle  or  quibble. — v.t.  to  evade  by  a 
sudden  shift  of  place. — n.  an  evasion  :  a 
trick :  a  quibble. — n.  Dodg'eb.  [Ety.  dub.] 

DODO,  dO'dS,  n.  a  lai^  clumsy  bird,  now 
extinct,  once  founa  in  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar.    [Port,  doudo,  silly.] 

DOE,  dQ,  n.  the  female  of  the  fallow-deer 
or  buck.     rA.S.  da ;  Dan.  daa,  a  deer  J 

DOES,  duz,  tnird  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.of  Do. 

DOESKIN,  dd'skin,  n.  the  skin  of  a  doe :  a 
twflled  cloth,  named  from  its  likeness  to 
the  skin  of  a  doe. 

DOFF,  dof,  v.t.  to  do  or  take  qff:Xo  rid 
one's  self  of.    [A  contr.  of  do  on.] 

DOQ,  dog,  n.  a  domestic  quaoruped :  a 
term  of  oontempt :  one  of  two  constella- 
tions of  stars :  an  andiron :  an  iron  hook 
for  holding  logs  of  wood. — v.t,  to  follow 
as  a  dog:  to  follow  and  watch  con- 
stantly :  to  worry  with  importunity : — 
pr.p.  dogg'ing ;  pa,p,  dogged'. — n.  Dooo'- 
KB.  [Not  in  A.S. ;  Dut.  dog,  a  mastiff ; 
Qer.  dogge,  docke.] 

DOQ-BRIER,  dog'-brl'er,  n.  the  brier  dog- 
rose. 

DOQCART,  dog^kart,  n.  a  one-horse  car- 
nage for  sportsmen,  so  called  from  dogs 
being  carried  inside. 

DOQCHEAP,  dog'chSp,  a<^'.,  cheap  as  dog's- 
meat :  very  cheap. 

DOGDAY,  dog^dS.,  n.  one  of  the  days  when 
the  Dogstar  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun» 
between  the  end  of  July  and  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 

DOQE,  doj,  n.  formerly  the  chief-magis- 
trate in  Venice  and  Genoa.  [It.  prov. 
for  dues— E.  duke—Jj.  dux,  a  leader — 
duco,  to  lead.] 

DOGFISH,  dog^sh,  n.  a  species  of  British 
shark,  so  named  from  their  habit  of  fol- 
lowing their  prey  like  dogs  hunting  in 
packs. 

DOGGED,  dogged,  a^'.  surly  like  an  angry 
dog :  suUen  :  obstinate. — adv.  Dogo'edlt. 

— ^.  DOOO'EDNESB. 

DOGGEREL,  dog'er-el,  n.  irreg^ular  meas- 
ures in  burlesque  poetry,  so  named  in 
contempt :  worthless  verses. — ad(j.  irregu- 
lar :  mean.    [Prom  DoG J 

DOGGISH,  dogfish,  ocg.  like  a  dog: 
churlish:  brutal. — adv.  Dogg'ishly. — n. 

DOOQ^ISHNKSS. 

DOG-LOOKED,  dog'-l55kt,  ac{j\  having  a 
hang-dog  look.  "  A  wretched  kind  of  a 
dochlooked  fellow." — Sir  R.  UEstrange. 

DOCulA.,  dog'ma,  «.  a  settled  opinion :  a 
principle  or  tenet :  a  doctrine  laid  down 
with  authority.    [Gr.,  an  opinion,  from 
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doked,  to  think,  allied  to  L.  deeet    See 
Dbcsnt.I 
DOQ-MAn,  dog'-man,  n.  one  who  deals  in 

dog's  meat. 

And  filch  the  dop'man^i  meat 
To  feed  the  offsprinj?  of  God. 

—Mr§.  Browning. 

DOGMATIC,  dog-mat'ik,  DOGMATICAL, 
dog-mat'ik-al,  ocf;.  pertaining  to  a  dogma: 
asserting  a  thing  as  if  it  were  a  dogma : 
asserting  positively:  overbearing. — adv. 

DOGMATICALLT. 

DOGMATISM,  dog^ma-tizm,  n.,  dogmatic 
or  positive  assertion  of  opinion. 

DOGMATIST,  dog'ma-tist,  n,  one  who 
makes  positive  assertions. 

DOGMATIZE,  dog'martiz,  v.t.  to  state 
one's  opinion  dogmatically  or  arrogantly. 

—n.  DOO'MATIZZB. 

DOGROSE,  dog'rOz,  n.  the  rose  of  the  dog- 
brier. 

DOG'S-EAR,  dogz'-^r,  n.  the  corner  of  the 
leaf  of  a  book  turned  down,  like  a  do^s 
ear, — vA.  to  turn  down  the  comers  of 
leaves  :—pa,p.  dog's'-eared. 

DOGSTAR,  dog^stAr,  n.  Sirius,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  whose  rising  and 
setting  with  the  sun  gave  name  to  the 
cfoodays. 

DOILT,  doili,  n.  a  small  napkin  used  at 
dessert.  [Prob.  from  Dut.  dtixia2— E. 
towelA 

DOINGS,  d5d'ingz,  n,pl,,  things  doTie, 
events :  behavior. 

DOIT,  doit,  n.  a  small  Dutch  coin  worth 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cent :  a  thing  of 
little  or  no  value.  [Dut.  duit.  Origin 
dub.] 

DOLE,  d5l,  v,t,  to  deal  out  in  small  i>or- 
tions. — n.  a  share  distributed :  something 
g^ven  in  charity :  a  small  portion.  [From 
root  of  Deal,  to  divide.] 

DOLE,  ddl,  n,(ob8.)pain :  grief :  heaviness 
at  heart.  [O.  Fr.  dod,  Fr.  deuU,  grief — 
L.  doleo,  to  feel  pain.] 

DOLEFUL,  dSl'fool,  adj,  full  of  dole  or 
grief :  melancholy. — adv,  Doijb'fully. — 
n.  Dole'fulnbss. 

DOLESOME,  dOl'sum,  a4j.  dismal.— adv. 
Doub'sombly. 

DOLL,  dol,  n.  a  puppet  or  toy-baby  for  a 
chQd.  [put.  doUen,  to  sport,  O.  Ihit.  doU 
a  whipping-top ;  cf .  dot,  mad ;  or  perh. 
familiar  for  Dorothy,] 

DOLLAR,  dol'ar,  n.  a  money  denomination 
of  the  United  States,  worth  100  cents. 
FGer.,  short  for  JoachimsthaJery  because 
first  coined  at  the  silver  mines  in  Joach- 
imsthal  (Joachim's  dale)  in  Bohemia.] 

DOLLOP,  dollop,  n.  a  lump :  a  mass.  22. 
D,  Blackmore,    (Colloq.) 

DOLLT,  dolli,  n,  a  primitive  form  of  ap- 
paratus for  clothes-washine,  consisting 
of  a  wooden  disc  furnished  with  from 
three  to  five  rounded  legs  with  rounded 
ends,  and  a  handle  with  a  cross-piece 
rising  from  the  centre.  The  doll^  is 
jerked  rapidly  round  in  different  durec- 
tions  in  a  tub  or  box  containing  water 
and  the  clothes  to  be  washed. 

DOLLT,  dolii,  n.  a  sweetheart :  a  mistress : 
a  paramour :  a  dozy.  [Dim.  of  doll.  Old 
slang.] 

j3nnk,  and  daooe,  and  pipe,  and  play, 
Kisae  our  dottie*  vight  and  d&j.—Herrick. 

DOLMEN,  dol'men,  n.  a  stone  table:  an 
ancient  structure  of  two  or  more  unhewn 
stones  placed  erect  in  the  earth  and  sup- 
porting a  large  stone.  [Celtic  datd,  table, 
ffioen,  a  stone.] 

DOLOMITE,  doro-mit,  n.  a  magnesian 
limestone,  so  called  from  the  French 
geologist  Dolomieu. 

DOLOR,  dolor,  n.,  pain :  grief :  anguish. 


DOLO 


RIFIC,  dol-or-ifik,  adj.,  causing  or 
expressing  dolor,  pain,  or  grief.  [L.  do- 
lor,  facio,  to  make.] 


DOLOROUS,  doFor-us,  acfj,  full  of  dolor, 
pain,  or  grief:  doleful. — adv.  Dol'OBt 
OUSLY.    [L.  dolorosus.] 

DOLPHIN,  dorfln,  n.  an  animal  of  the 
whale  kind,  found  in  all  seas,  about  8  or 
10  feet  long :  the  coryphene,  a  fish  about 
5  feet  in  length,  noted  for  the  brilliancy 
of  its  colors  when  dying. — ^In  GHreek 
antiq.  a  ponderous  mass  of  lead  or  iron 
suspended  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel 
and  suddenly  let  down  upon  an  enemy's 
ships. — ^In  naut,  a  spar  or  buoy  made  fast 
to  an  anchor,  and  usually  supplied  with 
a  ring  to  enable  vessels  to  ride  by  it. 
Aiso  a  mooring-post  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  dock.  It  is  generally  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  piles  driven  near  to 
each  other,  in  a  circle,  and  brought  to- 
gether and  capped  over  at  the  top.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
mooring-post  placed  along  a  quay  or 
wharf. — ^In  rnUit.  a  handle  of  a  gun  or 
mortar  made  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin. 
— In  astron.  a  constellation,  so  called 
from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  dol- 
phin.—^In  arch,  a  technical  term  applied 
to  the  pipe  and  cover  at  a  source  for  the 
supply  of  water.  Also  an  emblem  of 
love  and  social  feeling  frequently  intro- 
duced as  an  ornament  to  coronas  sus- 
pended in  churches. — ^Dolphin  of  the 
ICAST  (naut),  a  kind  of  wreath,  formed 
of  plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  occa- 
sionally round  the  masts  of  a  vessel  as  a 
support  to  the  puddening.  [O.  Fr.  davZ- 
phin — Jm  delphinus.] 

DOLPHINET,  dol'fin-et,  n.  a  female  dol- 
pbinj 

DOLPHIN-FLY,  dol'fln-fll,  n.  an  insect  of 
the  aphis  tribe  (Aphis  faboe),  which  de- 
stroys the  leaves  of  bean-crops,  thus 
rendering  the  plants  incapable  of  bring- 
ing the  ordinary  amount  of  seeds  u> 
perfection.  Called  also,  from  its  black 
color,  the  Collier  Aphis. 

DOLPHIN-STRrKER,  dol'fin-strik-er,  n. 
naut.  same  as  Martingale,  a  spar. 

DOLT,  ddlt,  n.  a  dull  or  stupid  fellow. 
[Dolt— duHed  or  blunted.    See  Dull.] 

Doltish,  dolt'lsh,  adj.  dull:  stupid.— 
adv.  Dolt'ibhly.— 71.  dolt'ishmxss. 

DOLVEN,  pp.  from  delve,  buried. 

All  quicke  I  would  be  driven  deepe. — Chaucer, 

DOM,  dom,  n.  a  title  in  the  middle  ages 
fidven  to  the  pope,  and  afterwards  to 
Koman  Catholic  dignitaries  and  some 
monastic  orders.  In  Portugal  and  Brazil 
this  title  is  universally  given  to  the 
higher  classes.  [L.  dommus,  a  master, 
a  lord.] 

DOM,  dom,  a  termination  used  to  denote 
jurisdiction,  or  property  and  jurisdiction: 
primarily,  doom^udgment :  as  in  king- 
dom, earldom.  Hence  it  is  used  to  de- 
note state,  condition,  or  quality,  as  in 
wisdom,  freedom.  [A.S.  d6m,  judgment, 
authoritvasE.  doom ;  Ice.  domr;  O.  Ger. 
^iiom ;  der.  -thum.] 

DOMAIN,  do-mlln',  n.  what  one  is  muster 
of  or  has  dominion  over :  an  estate : 
territory.  [Fr.  domaine — ^L.  dominium, 
dominus,  a  master.] — ^Rioht  of  eminsnt 
DOMAIN,  the  superiority  or  dominion  of 
the  sovereign  power  over  all  the  prop- 
erty within  the  state,  by  which  it  is  en- 
titled to  appropriate,  by  constitutional 
agency,  any  part  necessary  to  the  public 
pood,  compensation  being  given  for  what 
IS  taken. 

AH  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet.  If  we  would  pain 

In  the  brieht  fields  of  fair  renown 
The  right  of  enUnerU  domain, 

—LongfOlow. 

DOMANIAL,  d5-m&'ni-al,  adj.  relating  to 
domains  or  landed  estates.  *'  In  all  do- 
manial and  fiscal  causes,  and  wherever 
the  private  interests  of  the  Oown  stood 


in  competition  with  those  of  a  subject 
the  former  enjoyed  enormous  and  supe- 
rior advantages.*' — HaUam. 

DOM-BOO,  dom'-bok,  n.  (lit.)  doom-book  : 
the  book  of  laws,  now  lost,  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  King  Alfred,  and 
containing  the  local  customs  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces  of  the  kingdom.    [A.S.] 

DOME,  d5m,  n.  a  structure  raised  above 
the  roof  of  large  buildines,  usuallv  hemi- 
spherical :  a  large  cupola :  a  catnedral  : 
(poet)  a  building. — a^y.  Domed',  having  a 
aome.  [Fr.  d&me^  It.  duomo,  first  meant 
a  town-hall  or  public  building ;  then  the 
cupola  on  sucn  a  building ;  It.  duomo 
ana  Qer.  dom  are  applied  to  the  principal 
church  of  a  place  with  or  without  a  cu- 
pola.— Gr.  and  L.  domus,  a  house,  a  tem- 
ple— Gr.  dem^,  to  build.] 

DOMESDAY-  or  DOOMSDAY-BOOK, 
dOdmz'dfi-book,  n.  a  book  coippiled  by 
order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  contain- 
ing a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  England, 
their  value,  owners,  etc. ;  so  callea  from 
its  authority  in  doom  or  judgment  on  the 
matters  contained  in  it. 

DOMESTIC,  do-mes'tik,  adj.  belonging  to 
the  house:  remaining  much  at  home,' 
private :  tame :  not  foreign. — n.  a  ser- 
vant in  the  house. — adv,  Domes'tigaixt. 
—  n.  DoMESTic'mr.  [L.  domesticus  — 
domus,  a  house.] 

DOMESTICATE,  do-mes'tik^t,  v.t  to  make 
domestic  or  familiar  :  to  tame.  —  Also, 
v.i.  to  live  at  home:  to  lead  a  quiet 
home-life :  to  become  a  member  of  a 
family  circle.  '*  I  would  rather  .  .  .  see 
her  married  to  some  honest  and  tender- 
hearted man,  whose  love  might  induce 
him  to  domesticate  with  her,  and  to  live 
peaceably  and  pleasingly  within  his  fam- 
ily circle,  than  to  see  her  mated  with  a 
prince  of  the  blood." — Henry  Brooke, — 

n.  DOMKSnCA'TIOK. 

DOMICILE,  dom'i-sil,  n.  a  house:  an  abode  : 
in  law,  the  place  where  a  person  hajs  his 
home,  or  where  he  has  his  family  resi- 
dence and  principal  place  of  business. 
The  constitution  of  domicile  depends  on 
the  concurrence  of  two  elements — 1st, 
residence  in  a  place ;  and  2d,  the  intention 
of  the  party  to  make  that  place  his  home. 
Domicile  is  of  three  kinds — ^Ist,  domicile 
of  origin  or  nativity ,  depending  on  that 
of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  birth ;  2d, 
domicue  of  choice,  which  is  voluntarilv 
acquired  by  the  party ;  and  8d,  domicile 
by  operation  of  law,  as  that  of  a  wife, 
arising  from  marriage.  The  term  domicile 
is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  length 
of  residence  required  by  the  law  of  some 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  ;  in  Scotland, 
residence  for  at  least  forty  da^  within 
the  country  constitutes  a  domicile  as  to 
jurisdiction.  —  v.t,  to  establish  a  fixed 
residence.— ocl;.  Domicil'iabt.  [L.  domi- 
cilium — domt{ff,  a  house.] 

DOMICILIATE,  dom-i-Bil';^S.t,  v.t  to  estab- 
lish in  a  permanent  residence. — n.  DoM- 
icilia'tion. 

DOMINANT,  dom'in-ant,  acf;.  prevailing : 
predominant. — n.  (music)  the  fifth  note 
of  the  scale  in  its  relation  to  the  first  and 
third.  [L.  dominans,  -antis,  pr.p.  of 
dominor,  to  be  master.] 

DOMINATE,  dom'in-&t,  t?.^.  to  be  lord  over  : 
to  Rovem :  to  prevail  over.  [L.  domtfi4>r, 
to  be  master— <{omtniM,  mastei>— domare 
— E.  Tame.] 

DOMINATION,  dom-in-S.'shun,  ik,  govern" 
ment :  absolute  authority :  tyranny.  [L. 
domination 

DOMINATIvE,  dom'in-artiv,  a4j.,  govern- 
ing: arbitrary. 

DOMINEER,  dom-in-^r',  v.t.  to  rule  arbi- 
trarily :  to  command  haughtily. 
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DOMINICAL,  do-min'ik-al,  ocj/.  belonging 
to  Our  hord^  as  the  Lord's  Frayer,  the 
Lord's  Day.— DoBONiCAL  letter,  one  of 
the  seven  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
used  in  almanacs,  etc.,  to  mark  the  Sun- 
days throughout  the  year.  The  first 
seven  days  of  the  year  being  marked  in 
their  ^rder  by  the  above  letters  in  their 
order,  the  following  seven  and  all  con- 
secutive sets  of  seven  days  to  the  end  of 
the  year  are  similarly  marked,  so  that 
on  whatever  day  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
year  falls  the  letter  which  marks  it  will 
mark  all  the  other  Sundays  of  the  year. 
After  twenty-eight  years  the  same  letters 
return  in  tneir  order.  [L.  dominicua — 
dominuSf  lord,  master.] 

IX)MINICAN,  do-minl-kan,  ctc^,  belonging 
to  St.  Dominic  or  to  the  Dominicans. — 
n.  a  friar  or  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  founded  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

DOMTNIB,  dom'i-ni,  n.  a  schoolmaster :  a 
pedafog^e.  [Scotch.]  In  the  sense  of 
schoolmaster  this  word  is  also  met  with 
in  old  English  authors.  ''The  dainty 
dominie,  tne  schoolmaster." — Beau,  ana 
Fl,  [From  L.  domine^  vocative  case  of 
dominys^  a  lord  or  master.] 

DOMLNIUM,  d5-min'i-um,  n.  a  term  in  the 
Roman  law  used  to  signify  ownership  of 
a  thing,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  life-inter- 
est, to  an  equitable  right,  to  a  merely 
possessory  right,  or  tcT  a  right  against  a 
person,  such  as  a  covenantee  has  against 
a  covenanter. — ^Dominium  directum,  in 
feudal  law,  the  superiority  or  interest 
vested  in  the  superior. — ^Dominium  ittilb, 
the  property  or  the  vassal's  interest,  as 
distinguished  from  the  superiority.  [See 
DomainJ 

DOMINION,  do-min'yim,  w.,  lordship: 
highest  power  and  authority :  control : 
the  country  or  persons  governed:— j)Z. 
B.)  angehc  and  powerful  spirits. 
IQNO,  dom'i-no,  n.  a  cape  with  a  hood 
worn  by  a  master  or  by  a  priest :  a  long 
cloak  of  black  silk,  with  a  nood,  used  for 
disguise:— j^Z.  Dom'inoes  (-noz),  the  name 
of  a  game,  so  called  because  the  pieces 
are  (partly)  colored  black.  [Sp.  domine, 
a  master  or  teacher.] 

DON,  don,  n.  a  Spanish  title,  correspond- 
ing to  English  Sir,  formerly  applied  only 
to  noblemen,  now  to  all  classes.— /em. 
Donn'a.     [Sp.,  from  L.  dominua.] 

DON,  don,  v.^.  to  do  or  put  on:  to  assume  : 
—pr.p,  donn'ing;  pa.p,  donned'.  [Acontr. 
of  do  on.] 

DONATION,  do-na'shun,  n.  act  of  giving : 
that  which  is  given,  a  gift  of  money  or 
goods :  {law)  the  act  by  which  a  person 
freely  transfers  his  tiUe  to  anything  to 
anotner.  [L.  donatio — doTio,  donatum 
-^ionum.  a  gift— do,  to  give.] 

DONATIST,  don'at-ist,  n.  one  of  a  body  of 
African  schismatics  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, so  named  from  their  founder  Dona- 
tus,  bishop  of  Casa  Nigra  in  Numidia, 
who  taugnt  that  thoue-h  Christ  was  of 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father  yet 
that  He  was  less  than  the  Father,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  was  not  infallible, 
but  had  erred  in  his  time  and  become 
practically  extinct,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  the  restorer  of  it.  All  joining  the 
sect  required  to  be  rebaptized,  baptism 
by  the  impure  church  being  invalid.    . 

DONATIVE,  don'srtiv,  n.  ^  gift :  &  gratu- 
ity: a  benefice  presented  by  the  founder 
or  patron  without  reference  to  the 
bishop.— <uf;.  vested  or  vesting  by  dona- 
tion.   [L.  donativum,] 

DONE,  dan«  pa.p,  of  Do  :  also  completely 
exhausted  :  extremely  fatigued  :  tired 
out:  done  up— in  this  sense  sometimes 
followed  by  far.    "  She  is  rather  done 
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for  this  morning,  and  must  not  go  so 
far  without  help. — Miss  Austen, 

Not  BO  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tired  and  done, 
Stretched  on  their  decks  like  weary  oxen  lie. 

—Dryden. 

DONEE,  do-ne',  n.  one  who  receives  a  gift, 
DONI,  d5'ni,  n.  a  clumsy  kind  of  boat  used 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon  ; 
sometimes  decked,  and  occasionally  fur- 
nished with  an  outrigger.  The  donis  are 
about  70  ft.  long,  20  ft.  broad,  and  12  ft. 
deep  ;  have  one  mast  and  a  lug-sail,  and 
are  navigated  in  fine  weather  only. 

DONJON,  dun'jun,  n.  a  strong  central 
tower  in  ancient  castles,  to  which  the 
fi»rrison  retreated  when  hard  pressed. 
nPr.,  from  Low  L.  domfio'^domnio,  tor 
Low  L.  dominio  (— L.  dominium,  do- 
minion), because  the  tower  dominated 
over  the  rest.    See  DUNQBON.] 

DONK£Y,dong'ke,n.the  ass.  \^Dunr4k-ie, 
a  double  dim.  of  Dun,  from  its  color.] 

DONKEY-ENGINE,  dong'ke-en-jin,  n.  in 
mach,  a  small  steam-engine  used  where 
no  great  power  is  required,  and  often  to 

eerf  orm  some  subsidiary  operation.  Don- 
ey-engines  in  steam-vessels,  etc.,  are 
supplied  with  steam  from  the  main  en- 
pine,  and  are  used  for  pumping  water 
mto  the  boilers,  raising  large  weights, 
and  other  similar  purposes. 

DONKEY -PUMP,  dong'kS  -  pump,  n.  a 
steam-pump  for  feeding  boilers. 

DONNISH,  don'ish,  adj,  pertaining  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  don  of  a  university. 
^^  Donnish  books." — Oeorge  Eliot,  (Uni- 
versity slang.) 

DONOR,  dd'nor,  n,  a  giver :  a  benefactor. 

DO-NOTHINa,  d65'-nu-thing,  adj.  doing  no 
work  :  idle :  indolent.  "Any  do-nothing 
canon  there  at  the  abbey.*' — Kingsley. 

DO-NOTHINGNESS,  do6-nu'thing-nes,  n. 
idleness  :  indolence.  '*A  situation  of 
similar  aflJuence  and  do^nothingness.^ — 
Miss  Austen. 

D0N2^EL,  don'zel,  n.  a  young  attendant : 
a  pof  e  :  a  youth  of  good  quality  not  yet 
knighted.  "  Esquire  to  a  Knight-errant, 
donzel  to  the  damsels." — Butler.  [It. 
donzello,  Sp.  donoei,  from  Low  L.  donceU 
lus,  domnicellus,  dominieellus,  dim.  of  L. 
dominus,  a  lord.J| 

DOOM,  d5Qm,  n.,  judgment:  condemnation: 
destiny  :  ruin  :  final  judgment. — v.t,  to 
pronounce  judgment  on :  to  sentence : 
to  condemn: — pr.p.  doom'ing  ;  pa,p. 
d5dmed'.  [A.S.  dom,  judgment ;  allied 
to  Gr.  themis,  justice.] 

DOOMSDAY,  ddOmz'da,  n.  the  day  of  doom, 
the  day  when  the  world  will  be  judged. 

DOON,  d5dn,  n.  a  Cingalese  name  for  Doona 
zeylanica,  nat.  order  DipterocarpaceaB,  a 
large  tree  inhabiting  Ceylon.  The  tim- 
ber is  much  used  for  building.  It  also 
yields  a  resin  which  is  made  into  varnish. 

DOONGA,  dodn'ga,  n.  a  canoe  made  out  of 
a  single  piece  of  wood,  employed  for 
navigating  the  marshes  and  the  branches 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gkuiges.  The  doon- 
gas  are  used  by  a  miserable  population, 
chiefly  for  obtaining  salt,  in  marshy  un- 
healtnv  tracts,  infested  with  tigers. 

DOOR,  dor,  n.  the  usual  entrance  into  a 
house  or  into  a  room  :  the  wooden  frame 
on  hinges  closing  up  the  entrance :  a 
means  of  approach  or  access.  [A.S.  duru: 
Gr.  thura,  L.  fores  (pL),  a  door,  allied  to 
Sans,  dvar,  an  opening,  from  a  root  mean- 
ing  to  blow.] 

DOQUET,  doret,  a  form  of  Dogkbt. 

DOR,  DORR,  dor,  n.  a  species  of  beetle,  so 
called  from  its  droning  sound.  [A.S. 
dora,  a  drone,  locust.] 

DORE-BULLION,  d5'rft-bul-yon,  n.  bullion 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  al- 
loyed witn  base  metal.    [Ft.  dcr^^  gilt, 


dorer,  to  gild  or  plate,  from  L.  deaurare, 
to  gild— <;fe,  from,  and  aurum,  gold.] 

DOREE,  do-re'  or  ddr'a,  n.  a  fish  of  a  aoldeTh- 
yeUow  color,  called  also  Dort  and  John 
DOREE.  [DoREB  is  the  Fr.  doree,  from 
verb  dorer,  to  gild — L.  deaurare,  to  gild 
— c?6,  of,  with,  and  aurumy  e^old.  John 
is  simply  the  ordinary  name.  J 

DORIC,  dor'ik,  a^.  belonging  to  Doris  in 
Greece :  denoting  one  of  the  Grecian 
orders  of  architecture :  a  dialect  of  the 
Greek  language  distinguished  by  the  use 
of  broad  vowel  sounds:  anv  dialect  having 
this  character,  as  Scotcn.  —  Dorian  or 
Doric  mode  or  mood,  in  mime,  the  old- 
est of  the  authentic  modes  or  keys  of  the 
Greeks.  Its  character  is  severe,  tempered 
with  p^vity  and  joy,  and  is  adapted  both 
to  religious  services  and  to  war.  Many  of 
the  most  characteristic  Gaelic  airs  are 
written  in  the  Dorian  mode. 

In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.— IfiZ^oit. 

Strictly  speaking,  music  in  the  Dorian 
mode  is  written  on  a  scale  having  its 
semi-tones  between  the  second  and  third 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  notes  of  the 
scale,  instead  of  between  the  third  and 
fourth  and  seventh  and  eighth  as  in  what 
is  now  called  the  natural  or  normal  scale. 
In  other  words,  the  second  note  of  the 
normal  scale  acquires  something  of  the 
dignitjr,  force,  or  position  of  a  tonic,  and 
upon  it  the  melodies  of  the  Dorian  mode 
close.  [Er.  dorique,  from  L.  DoHcus — 
Gr.  DOrw.] 

DORKING,  dork'ing,  n.  a  species  of  barn- 
door fowl,  distinguished  by  having  five 
claws  on  each  foot,  so  named  because 
bred  largely  at  Dorking  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. 

DORMANCY,  dor'man-si,  n.  quiescence. 

DORMANT,  dor'mant,  adj.,  sleeping:  at 
rest :  not  used  :  in  a  sleeping  posture  : 
{^ch.)  leaning. — n.  a  crossoeam  :  a  joist. 
[Fr.,  pr.p.  of  dormir,  from  L.  dormto,  to 
sleep.] 

DORMAR,  dor'mer,  n.  a  beam  :  a  sleeper. 

DORMER-WINDOW,  dor'mer-win'dO,  n.  a 
vertical  window,  esp.  of  a  sleeping-room 
(formerly  called  dormer),  on  the  sloping 
roof  of  a  house.     [Fr.  dormir,  to  sleep.] 

DORMITORY,  dor'mi-tor-i,  n.  a  large  steep- 
tng-chamber  with  many  beds.  [L.  dor- 
mttorium^-<i(yrmio,  to  sleep.l 

DORMOUSE,  dor'mows,  n.  (pi.  Dormice, 
dor'mis),  the  popular  name  of  the  several 
species  of  Myoxus,  a  genus  of  mammalia 
of  the  order  Rodentia.  The  common 
dormouse  is  the  M.  (Muscardinus)  avel- 
lanarius,  which  attains  the  size  of  the 
common  mouse ;  the  fat  dormouse  is  the 
M.  glis,  a  native  of  France  and  the  south 
of  £urope ;  the  garden  dormouse  is  the 
M.  (Ehomys)  nitda,  a  native  of  the  tem- 

Serate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
ormice  pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargic  or 
torpid  state,  only  occasionally  waking, 
ana  applying  to  their  stock  of  provisions 
hoarded  up  for  that  season,  [rrob.  from 
Fr.  dorrneuse,  a  sleeper  (fem.),  as  it  is 
called  in  Languedoc  rad&urmeire,  dour- 
m£ire  being  ^^  sleeper,  and  in  Suffolk, 
"  sleeper  "  ;  or  it  may  be  from  the  pro* 
vincisu  dorm,  to  sleep,  and  m^ouse,  mean- 
ing lit.  the  sleeping-mouse.  The  origin 
in  both  cases  would  be  the  Fr.  dormir, 
to  sleep,  L.  dormire,  to  sleep.] 

DORSAL,  dor'sal,  adj.  pertaining  or  belong* 
ing  to  the  back.    [L.  dorsum,  the  back.] 

DORY.    See  Doree. 

DOSE,  dds,  n.  the  quantity  of  medicine 
given  to  be  taken  at  one  time:  a  por- 
tion: anything  disagreeable  that  must 
be  taken. — v.t.  to  order  or  give  in  doses : 
to  give  anything  nauseous  to.  [Fr.,from 
Gr.  doeis,  a  giving — did&mi,  to  give.] 
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DOST,  dust,  second  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  Do.] 

DOT,  dot,  n.  any  small  mark  made  with  a 
pen  or  sharp  point. — v,t,  to  mark  with 
dots :  to  diversify  with  ohjects. — v,i»  to 
form  dots  :—pr.p,  dott'ing ;  pa,p*  dott'ed. 
[Ety.  dub.] 

DOTAGE,  ddf  &j,  n.  a  dotine  :  childishness 
of  old  ase :  excessive  fondness. 

DOTAIi,  a6'tal,  ady.  pertainine*  to  dowry 
or  to  dower.  [L.  dotalia — ao9,  dotia,  a 
dowryj 

DOTAKD,  dot'ard,  n.  one  who  dotes :  one 
showing  the  weakness  of  old  age,  or  ex- 
cessive fondness. 

DOTATION,  do-ta'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
bestowing  a  dowrff  on  a  woman :  an 
endowment.    [Low  L.  dotatio,] 

DOTE,  dot,  v.i.  to  be  weakly  affectionate : 
to  show  excessive  love. — cuiv.  Dot'inoly. 
,[E. ;  Dut.  doten,  to  be  silly,  Scot,  doitet, 
stupid ;  FV.  rcidoier,  to  rave,  is  from  the 
same  root.] 

DOTH,  duth,  third  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  Do. 

DOTTLE,  dotl,  n.  a  small  rounded  lump 
or  mass :  especially,  the  tobacco  remain- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  after  smok- 
ing, and  which  is  often  put  on  the  top  of 
fresh  tobacco  when  refilling.  [Scotch.] 
''A  snuffer-tray  containing  scraps  of 
half-smoked  tobacco, '  pipe  aottles,^  as  he 
called  them,  which  were  carefully  re- 
smoked  over  and  over  ajgain  till  nothing 
but  ash  was  left.** — Kingaley,  [A  dim. 
corresponding  to  dot,  the  meanmg  con- 
necting it  more  closely  with  Dut.  dot, 
a  smaU  bundle  of  wool,  etc. ;  Sw.  dott,  a 
little  heap.] 

DOUBLE,  dub'l,  oc^'.,  twofold:  twice  as 
much  :  two  of  a  sort  together :  in  pairs  : 
acting  two  parts,  insincere. — <idv,  DOUB^- 
LT.  frV. — Li,  duplu9-^duo,  two,  oaidjphia, 
akin  to  pienus,  fiill.] 

DOUBLE,  dub'l,  v,t  to  multiply  by  two  : 
to  fold.— ^.t.  to  increase  to  twice  the 
quantity :  to  wind  in  running. — n.  twice 
as  much :  a  duplicate :  one's  wraith  or 
apparition :  a  trick. 

DOUBLE-BASS,  duba-bfts,  n.  the  lowest- 
toned  musical  instrmnent  of  the  violin 
form. 

DOUBLE-OONE,  dubl-kdn,  n.  in  areh.  a 
Norman  ornament  consisting  of  two 
cones  joined  base  to  base  (or  apex  to 
apex),  a  series  of  these  forming  the  en- 
richment of  a  moulding. 

DOUBLE-DEALING,  dubl-dgring,  n.  in- 
sincere dealing ;  duplicity. 

DOUBLE-ENTRY,  dubl-en'tri,  n.  book- 
keeping in  which  two  entries  are  made  of 
every  transaction. 

DOUBLENESS,  dubl-nes,  w.  duplicity. 

DOUBLE-SHOT,  dub'l-shat,  v,t.  to  load,  as 
a  cannon,  with  double  the  usual  weight 
of  shot  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
destructive  power.  This  practice  is  not 
adopted  with  the  heavier  and  more  per- 
fect guns  of  the  present  day. 

DOUBLET,  dublet,  n.  a  pair :  an  inner 
garment  :  name  given  to  words  that  are 
really  the  same,  but  vary  somewhat  in 
spelhn^  and  signification,  as  desk,  disc 
and  dtsh,  descrwe  and  descry,  [O.  Fr., 
dim.  of  double,] 

DOUBLOON,  dub-165n',  n,  a  Sp.  gold  coin, 
so  called  because  it  is  douhie  the  value  of 
a  pistole. 

DOUBT,  dowt,  v,1,  to  waver  in  opinion  :  to 
be  uncertain :  to  hesitate :  to  suspect. — 
v,t  to  hold  in  doubt:  to  distrust.  [O. 
Fr.  dowdfer— L.  dnbito,  from  root  dub  in 
dUbius,  doubtful.] 

DOUBT,  dowt,  n.  uncertainty  of  mind: 
suspicion:  fear:  a  thing  doubted  or 
questioned.— n.  DotJBT'BE.— «(fi?.  DotTW- 


DOUBTFUL,  dowt'fool,  acd-  full  ot  doubt : 
undetermined :  not  clear  :  not  secure : 
suspicious :  not  confident. — adv,  Doubt'- 

FULLY.— W.  DOXTBT'FUIJnBSB. 

DOUBTLESS,  dowt'les,  adv,  without  doubt: 
certainly.— -odt?.  DoilDT'LBasLY* 

DOUCEUH,  dd&'Ser',  n.  sweetness  of  man- 
ner: something  intended  to  please,  a 
present  or  a  oribe.  [Fr.,  from  doiae, 
ctoiice—L.  duleis,  sweet.] 

DOUCHE,  dodsh,  n.  a  jet  of  water  directed 
upon  the  body  from  a  pipe.  [Fr. — ^It. 
doccia,  a  waternpipe,  from  L.  atieo,  to 
lead.] 

DOUGH,  do,  n.  a  mass  of  flour  or  noeal 
moistened  and  kneaded,  but  not  baked. 
rA.S^  dah;  Ger.  teig^  Ice.  deig,  dough, 
from  a  root  found  in  Goth,  deigan,  to 
knead ;  conn,  with  Dikb,  and  with  L. 


fi(n)gOy  to  mould.] 
KDUGI 


DOUGHTY,  dow'ti,  aclj.,  able,  strong: 
brave.  [A.S.  dyhtia,  vaHant^-dugran,  to 
be  strong;  Qer,  tiiehHg,  solid,  able — 
taugen,  to  be  strong.  See  Do,  to  fare  or 
get  on.] 

DOUGHY,  do'i,  adj\  like  dough :  soft. 

DOUSE,  dows,  v,t.  to  plunge  into  water  : 
to  slacken  suddenly,  as  a  8ail.^^.t.  to 
fall  suddenly  into  water.  [Ety.  un- 
known.] 

DOVE,  duv,  n.  a  pigeon :  a  word  of  en- 
dearment. [A.S.  auva^-dHfan,  to  dive  ; 
perh.  from  its  habit  of  duckixig  the  head.] 

DOVECOT,  duv^ot,  DOVECOTE,  duvlcSt, 
n.  a  small  cot  or  box  in  which  pigeons 
breed. 

DOVELET,  duv^et,  n.  a  young  or  small 
dove, 

DOVE-PLANT,  duV-plant,  n.  an  orchi- 
daceous plant  (Peristeria  elata)  of  Cen- 
tral America,  so  called  from  tne  resem- 
blance of  the  column  of  the  flower  to 
a  dove  hovering  with  expanded  wings, 
somewhat  like  the  conventional  dove 
seen  in  artistic  representations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  plant  has  large,striated, 
green,  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  three  to  five 
umceo&te,  strongly-ribbed,  and  plicate 
leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower- 
stem  is  occupiea  by  a  spike  of  almost 
globose,  very  sweet-scented  flowers  of  a 
creamy-white,  dotted  with  hlac  on  the 
base  of  the  lip. 

DOVETATTi,  duv'tftl,  n.  a  mode  of  fasten- 
ing boards  together  by  fitting  pieces 
shaped  like  a  aove^s  tail  spread  out  into 
corresponding  cavities. — v,t,  to  fit  one 
thing  into  another. 

DOWABLE,  dow'arbl,  a^j,  that  may  be 
endowed  :  entitled  to  dower, 

DOWAGER,  dow'a-jer,  n.  a  widow  with  a 
dower  or  jointure :  a  title  given  to  a 
widow  to  Gnstinguish  her  from  the  wife 
of  her  husband's  heir.  [O.  Fr.  douagiere 
— ^Low  L.  dotarium — L.  dotare,  to  en- 
dow.   See  DowiB.] 

DOWER,  dowser,  n.  a  jointure,  that  part  of 
the  husband's  property  which  his  widow 
enjoys  during  her  life — sometimes  used 
for  DowRY.--adj«.  Dow'bked,  fiirnished 
with  dower,  Dowerless,  without  dower. 
[Fr.  dottaire — Low  L.  doarium,  dotarium 
— ^L.  doto,  to  endow — dos,  dotis,  a  dowry 
— do,  Gr.  dudo-mi,  to  give.] 

DOWLAS,  dow'las,  n.  a  coarse  linen  cloth. 
[Fr.  douiUeux — douiUe,  soft — ^L.  dtictUis, 
pliant— duco,  to  draw.] 

DOWN,  down,  n.  the  soft  hair  under  the 
feathers  of  fowls :  the  hairy  covering  of 
the  seeds  of  certain  plants:  anything 
which  soothes  or  invites  to  repose. 
[Fhxn  root  <^  Ice.  dunn,  Ger.  aunsi, 
vapor,  dust.    See  Ditbt.] 

DOWN,  down,  n.  a  bank  of  sand  thrown 
up  by  the  sea:— ^/.  a  tract  of  hilly  land, 
used  for  pasturmg  ^eep.  rA.S.  dun,  a 
hill  (oog.  with  tun,  a  fort),  found  in.  all 


theTeut.  and  Romance  langus^vs ;  prob. 
from  Celt,  dun^  which  is  fouad  in  many 
names  of  places,  as  Dunkeld.] 

DOWN,  down,  cuiv,  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  position :  on  the  ground :  from 
earlier  to  later  times.— f>rep.  along  a 
descent :  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  posi- 
tion or  state.  [A.  corr.  of  M.E.  /z-doton, 
adf«iir— A.S.  cf  dune,  "  from  the  hill  "— 
A.S.  dun,  a  nill.  See  Down,  a  bank  of 
sandj^ 

DOWNBEARD,  downHbdrd,  ».  the  down^ 
or  winged  seed  of  the  thistle.  ''^It  is 
frightful  to  think  how  every  idle  volume 
flies  abroad  like  an  idle  globiilar  daumr 
heard,  embryo  of  new  noillions."— Car- 
lyle, 

DOWNCAST,  downlust,  act/.,  cagt  or  bent 
downward :  dejected :  sad. 

DOWNFALL,  down'fal,  n,  sudden  loss  of 

rank  or  reputation  :  ruin. 
DOWNHEAIITED,  down'hart-ed,  ocO".  de- 

jected  in  spirits. 
DOWNHILL,  down'hil,    (k^\  deaoending: 

slonincr '  easv 
DOWNKIGHI^  down'rit,  adfj,  plain  :  open  : 

artless  :   unceremonious. — ddv*     Down'- 

DOWNPOUR,  down'pOr,  n.  a  pouring 
down :  especially,  a  iieavy  or  continuous 
shower.    R.  A,  ti'octor. 

DOWNTHROW,  down'thrd,  n.  a  throwing 
down  :  specifically,  in  geol,  a  fall  or  sink- 
ing of  strata  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding beds,  such  as  is  caused  by  a 
ereat  subterranean  movement :  also,  the 
distance  measured  vertically  between  the 
portions  of  dislocated  strata  where  a 
fault  occurs :  opposed  to  upheaval 
(which  see)  or  upthrow. 

DOWNWARD,  down'ward,  DOWN- 
WARDS,  down'wardz,  adv,  in  a  direction 
down:  towards  a  lower  place  or  condi- 
tion: i^om  the  source:  from  a  time 
more  ancient.  [A.S.  odunti^sani— lichen, 
weard,  direction.    See  Down,  adv.} 

DOWNWARD,    down'ward,  o^*.    moving 

or  tending  dottm<in  any  sense). 
DOWN  WKIGH,   down-wa',  v.L  to  weigh 

or  press  down :  to  depress :  to  cause  to 

sinK  or  prevent  from  rising. 

A  dlfferont  sin  dcvtmoeigha  them  to  the  bottom. 

DOWNWEIGHT,  down'w&t,  n.  full  weight. 
**  Attributing  due  and  downweigihX  to 
every  man's  grifts." — Bp.  Backet, 

DOWNY,  down'i,  adj,  covered  with  or 
made  of  down :  like  down  :  soft :  sooth- 
ing. 

DOWRY,  dow'ri,  n.  the  property  which  a 
woman  brings  to  her  nusband  at  mar- 
riage—  sometimes  used  for  DowxR. 
Orig.  dower-y.    See  Doweb.] 

DOXOLOGY,  doks-d'o-ji,  n.  a  hynm  ex- 
pressing praise  and  honor  to  God.    [Or. 
dixJBologia  —  doxologos^   giving    glory — 
doxa,  praise— doX^,  to  think,  and  Ugb 
tospeaK.] 

DOZ£^  doz,  v,i,  to  sleep  lightly  or  to  be 
half  asleep :  to  be  in  a  dull  or  stupefied 
state. — v,i,  (with  au^y'i  to  spend  in 
drowsiness. — n.  a  short  light  sleep. — n. 
Doz'eb.  [From  a  Scand.  root,  seen  in 
Ice.  dusa^  Daa.  d6se,  to  dose ;  A.S 
dwajtSj  dull ;  akin  to  Dizsey.] 

DOZEN,  duaS'n,  adij,,  two  and  ten  or  twelve. 
— 71.  a  collection  of  twelve  articles :  long 
dooien,  devil's  dossen,  baker's  doTen  (thip> 
teen).  [Fr.  douzaine — L.  duodedm-^uo^ 
two,  and  decern,,  ten.] 

DRAB,  drab,  n.  a  low,  sluttish  woman :  a 
prostitute. — v,i,  to  associate  with  bad 
wcooaen.  [Gael,  and  Lr.  *'slut,*'  orig.  a 
stain,  closely  akin  to  Gael,  and  Ir.  drabh^ 
gnins  of  malt,  which  answers  to  £L 
Draft.] 
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DRAB,  drub,  n.  thicki  strong^  gray  doth  : 
a  gray  or  dull  brown  color,  perh.  from 
the  muddv  color  of  undyed  wool.  [fV. 
drop,  cloth.    Bee  Drafb.  J 

DRABBLE,  drab'I,  v.t  to  besmear  with 
mud  and  water,  p^req.  form,  from  root 
of  Drab,  a  low  woman.] 

DRAOHM,  dram,  n.  see  Dbah.  [Gr. 
drachms,  from  draasomcBi,  to  grasp  with 
the  hand.] 

DRACONIC,  dr&-kon'ik,  cu^f,  1,  relating  to 
DracOf  the  Athenian  lawgiver:  hence 
(applied  to  laws),  extremely  severe :  san- 
guinary. 2,  reiatizi^  to  the  constellation 
Draco.    Also  DRAOOK'tAN. 

DRAFF,  draf,  n.  (lit)  dregs,  waste  matter : 
the  refuse  of  malt  that  has  been  brewed 
from.— ac^>.  Drafp'Ibh,  Draff'Y,  worth- 
less. JTrob.  B.,  cog.  with  Scand.  draf, 
and  with  Gael,  and  Ir.  dra6A.] 

DRAFT,  draft,  n.  anything  drawn .-  a  se- 
lection of  men  from  an  army,  etc. :  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  money :  lines 
drawn  for  a  plan :  a  rough  sketch :  the 
depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  water. 
[A  corr.  of  Draitoht.] 

Draft,  draft,  v,t  to  drmi>  an  outline  of : 
to  compose  and  write :  to  draw  off :  to 
detaoh. 

DRAFTS,  drafts,  n.  a  game.  SeeDRAUOffTS. 

DRAFTSMAN,  drafts'man,  n.  one  who 
dratta  plans  or  designs. 

DRAG,  orag,  v.t.  to  draw  by  force :  to 
draw  slowly:  to  pull  roughly  and  vio- 
lently: to  explore  with  a  dragnet. — v.i. 
to  han^  so  as  to  trail  on  the  ground :  to 
be  forcibly  drawn  along :  to  move  slowly 
and  heavily  :--pr.p.  draggling;  pa.p. 
dragged'.  [A.^  diragem;  Qer.  tmgen, 
represented  in  all  the  Teut.  tongues. 
Ace.  to  Cnrtfus,  nowise  connected  with 
L.  traho.] 

DRAG,  drag,  n.  a  net  or  hook  for  dragging 
along  to  catch  things  under  water:  a 
heavy  harrow:  a  low  car  or  cart :  a  con- 
trivance for  retarding  carriage  wheels 
in  going  down  slopes  :  any  obstacle  to 
progress.    [See  Drag,  i>.] 

DRAuGL£,  arag^,  v,t.  or  v.i.  to  make  or 
become  wet  and  dirty  by  dragging  along 
the  ground.    [Freq.  of  Draw.    lK>nblet, 

DRAGNjST,  drag'net,  n.  a.  net  to  he 
dragged  or  drawn  along  the  bottom  of 
water  to  catch  ilsh. 

DRAGOMAN,  drag'o-man,  n.  an  inter- 
preter, in  Eastern  countries  :-^.  Drao'- 
OMANS.  [Sp.,  from  Ar.  taijumdn^tard" 
jama,  to  interpret.    See  Taroxtm.] 

DRAGON,  drag'un,  n.  a  fabulous  winged 
serpent :  the  constellation  Draco  :  a 
fierce  person:  the  flying  lizard  of  the 
E.  Indies. — adfs.  Drao'okish,  Drao'oit- 
UKE.  [Fr.— L.  draco,  draconia  —  Gh-. 
drakdn,  ijiit.)  "the  sharp-sighted,"  from 
e-drak-on,  aorist  of  derh-omcd,  to  look.] 

WIAGONKT,  drag'un-et,  n.  a  little  drngcm: 
a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  goby  family,  two 
species  of  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of 
Eneland. 

DRAGK3N-FLY,  drag'un-fll,  n.  an  insect 
with  a  long  body  and  brilliant  colors. 

DRAGKDNNADE,  drag-on-ad',  n.  the  per- 
secution of  French  Protestants  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  successor  by  an 
armed  force,  usually  of  dragoone :  aban- 
donment of  a  place  to  the  violence  of 
soldiers.    [Fr. ,  from  dragon,  dragoon.] 

DRAGON'S-BLOOD,  drag'unz-blud,  n.  the 
red  juice  of  several  trees  in  S.  America 
and  the  E.  Indies,  used  for  coloring. 

DRAGOON,  dra-g66n',  n.  formerly  a  soldier 
trained  to  fight  either  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  now  appHed  only  to  a  kind  of  cavalry. 
— v.t.  to  give  up  to  the  rage  of  soldiers : 
to  compel  by  violent  measures,  pp., 
prob.  so  called  from  having  orig.  a  dra- 


gon (L.  draco)  on  their  standard.    See 
Dragon.] 

DRAOOONADE,  drag-dOn-ftd'.  Same  as 
Draoonnadb. 

DRAGSMAN,  drags'man,  n.  a  thief  who 
follows  carria^pes  to  cut  away  baggage 
from  behind  cLoi^^^  slang):  also  the 
driver  of  a  drag.  **  He  had  a  word  for 
the  hostler  .  .  .  and  a  bow  for  the  drops- 
man."— 2%acJl»ray. 

I^RAIN,  drfin,  v.t.  to  dr€M  o^hy  degrees : 
to  filter  :  to  clear  of  water  oy  drains :  to 
make  dry :  to  eifhaust. — v.i.  to  flow  off 
gradually. — n.  a  water-course :  a  ditch  : 
a  sewer.— act;'.  Drain'able.  [A.S.  dre^ 
nigean,  of  which  dreh  —  drag,  or  else 
througii  dreg,  from  the  same  root.] 

DRAINAGE,  drfin'ftj,  n.  the  drenmng  off 
of  water  by  rivers  or  other  channels :  the 
systemof  drains  in  a  town. 

DRAINER,  dr&n'er,  n.  a  utensil  on  which 
articles  are  placed  to  drain. 

DRAKE,  dr&k,  n.  the  male  of  the  duck. 
[lit.  "  duckling,'*  being  a  oontr.  of  A.S. 
emJUrahe  or  ened-rake,  of  which  ened  is 
cog.  with  Ice.  ond,  DaAi.  and,  Ger.  ente, 
L.  ana^,  anatis ;  and  rake  is  the  same  as 
Goth,  r^ke,  ruling,  reiki,  rule,  and  rie(k), 
in  bishop-Tic,  Frede'rick.'X 

DRAM,  dram,  n.  a  contraction  of  Draohk  ; 
1-lOth  of  an  oz.  avoirdupois :  formerly, 
with  apothecaries,  ith  of  an  oz. :  as  much 
raw  spirits  as  is  drunk  at  once.  [Througfa 
Fr.  and  L.,  from  Gr.  draehmi,  (1)  a  small 
weight— 4W  gr. ;  (3)  a  coin«>^0  cents. — 
drassomai,  to  grasp ;  a  handful,  a  pinch.] 

DRAMA,  dram'a  or  dr&'ma,  n.  a  repre- 
sentation of  actions  in  human  life :  a 
series  of  deeply  interesting  events :  a  com- 
position intended  to  be  represented  on 
the  stage:  dramatic  literature.  [L. — 
Gr.  drama,  dramatos — dra6,  to  do.T 

DRAMATIC,  drarmat'ik,  DRAMATICAL, 
dra-mat'ik-al,  adj.  belonging  to  the 
drama :  appropriate  to  or  in  the  form  of 
a  drama.--«td«.  Drahat'ICALLY. 

DRAMATIST,  dram'a-tist,  n.  a  writer  of 
plays. 

DRAMATIZE,  dram'a-tiz,  v.t.  to  compose 
in  or  turn  into  the  form  of  a  drama  or 
play.    [Gr.  dramatiz6.    See  Drama.] 

DRAMATURGIC,  dram-a-teKjik,  adj.  per- 
taining to  dramaturgy :  histrionic :  the- 
atrical:  hence,  unreal.  '*  Some  form  (of 
worship),  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  grown 
dramaturgic  to  us,  but  still  awfuUy  sym* 
bolic  for  us. "-—Carlyte. 

DRAMATURGIST,  dram-a-ter'jist,  n.  one 
who  is  skilled  in  dramaturgy :  one  who 
composes  a  drama  and  superintends  its 
representation.  "How  silent  now;  all 
departed,  all  clean  gone !  The  World- 
Dramaturgist  has  Tvritten,  'Exeunt.'" — 
Carlyle. 

DRAJOlTURGY,  dram'a-ter-ji,  n.  the 
science,  or  the  art,  of  dramatic  poetry 
and  representation. 

DRANK,  drangk— ^cMf  tense  of  Drink. 

DRAPE,  drftp,  v.t.  to  cover  with  cloth. 
JTr.  drap,  cloth.    From  a  Teut.  root.] 

DRAPER,  drap'er,  n.  one  who  deals  in 
drapery  or  cloth.    [Fr.  drapier — drap.] 

DRAPERY,  dr&p'er-i,  n., doth  goods :  hang- 
ings of  any  kind :  (art)  the  representa- 
tion of  the  dress  of  numan  figures.  [Fr. 
draperie — drap.'] 

DRASTIC,  dras'tik,  a4f.,  a4stive,  powerful. 
— n.  a  medicine  that  purges  quickly  or 
thoroughly.  [Gr.  drastikos-^rad,  to  act, 
todoj 

DRAUGHT,  draft,  n.  act  of  drawinq: 
force  needed  to  draw :  the  act  of  drink- 
ing :  the  quantity  drunk  at  a  time  :  out- 
line of  a  picture  :  that  which  is  taken  in 
a  net  by  drawing :  a  chosen  detachment 
of  men :  a  current  of  air :  the  depth  to 
which  a  ship  sinks  in  the  water.— t^.f. 


more  commonly  Draft,  to  draw  oiif* 
[From- A.S.  dragon,  to  draw.  See  Deaq, 
V,  and  Draw.] 

DRAUGHT,  draft,  DRAUGHrHOXJSE,  n. 
(B,)  a  privy. 

DRAnGHTS,  drafts*  n.  a  game  in  which 
two  persons  make  alternate  moves  (inO. 
E.  draught),  on  a  checkered  board,  called 
the  Draugbt'board,  with  pieces  cfilled 
Drauqhts'bcsn. 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  drafU'mati,  n.  see 
Draftsman. 

DRAVE,  drftv,  old  pcut  of  DmvR. 

DRAW,  draw,  v.t.  to  pull  along :  to  bring 
forcibly  towards  one:  to  entice:  to  inhale: 
to  take  out :  to  deduce :  to  lengthen :  to 
make  a  picture  of,  by  lines  <&awn:  to 
desoribe :  to  i^uire  a  depth  of  water 
for  floating. — v.t.  to  pull :  to  practice 
drawing :  to  move :  to  aplproacb : — pa.t. 
drew  (drdo) ;  pa*p,  drawn. — n.  the  act  of 
drawing:  anything  drawn:  among  apor^- 
fiten,  tne  act  of  roroio^  a  fox  from  his 
cover,  a  badger  from  his  hole:  etc:  the 
place  where  a>  fox  is  drawn.  Also  some- 
thing designed  to  draw  a  person  out  to 
make  him  reveal  his  intentions  or  what 
he  desires  to  conceal  or  keep  back,  or  the 
like  :  a  feeler.  (Slang.)  '*  This  was  what 
in  modern  days  is  called  a  draw.  It  was 
a  guess  put  boldly  forth  as  fact  to 
elict  bv  the  youne  man's  answer  wheth- 
er he  nad  been  there  lately  or  not." — 
C.  Reade.^adj.  Draw' able.— To  draw 
ON,  to  lead  on:  to  ask  or  obtain  nayment 
by  a  written  bill  or  draft.-^TO  draw 
UP,  to  form  in  regular  order.  [A  later 
form  of  Drag.] 

DRAWBACK,  drawl)ak,  n.  a  drawing  or 
receiving  hack  some  part  of  the  duty  on 
goods  on  their  exportation:  any  loss  of 
advantage. 

DRAWBRIDGE,  draw'brii,  n.  a  &ri(toc  that 
can  be  dratCTi  up  or  let  aown  at  pleasure. 

DRAWEE,  draw-€',  n.  the  person  on  whom 
a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn. 

DRAWER,  draw^Br,  n.  he  or  that  which 
draws :  a  thing  drawn  out  like  the  sliding 
box  in  a  case:-7pZ.  a  close  under-garment 
for  the  lower  limbs. 

DRAWING,  draw'ing,  n.  the  art  of  repre- 
senting objects  by  lines  drawn,  shading, 
etc.  :  the  distribution  of  prizes,  as  at  a 
lottery :  a  picture  or  representation  made 
with  a  pencil,  pen,  crayon,  etc.  Draw- 
ings are  classiflable  unaer  the  names  of 
pencil,  pen,  chalk,  sepia,  or  water^color 
drawings  from  the  materials  used  for 
their  execution,  and  also  into  ^eom^frtca/ 
or  linear  and  mechanical  drawings,  in 
which  instruments,  such  as  compasses, 
rulers,  scales,  are  used,  and  free-hand 
drawings,  in  which  no  instrument  is  used 
to  guide  the  hand. 

DRAWING-ROOM,  draw'ing^r©5m,  n. 
{orig.)  a  withdrawing  room:  a  room  to 
which  the  company  withdraws  after 
dinner :  a  reception  of  company  in  it. 

DRAWL,  drawl,  v.t.  to  speak  in  a  slow, 
lengthened  tone. — v.t.  to  utter  words  in 
a  slow  and  sleepy  manner.«-4t.  a  slow, 
lengthened  utterance  of  the  voice. — 
adv.  Drawl'inqly.— -w.  DRAWi/tNamsss. 
[Freq.  of  Draw.    Doublet,  Draqgls.] 

DRAW-WELL,  draw'-wel,  n.  a  wdl  from 
which  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  bucket  and 
apparatus. 

DRAY,  drft,  n.  a  low  strong  cart  for 
heavy  goods,  which  is  draqgea  or  drawn. 
[A.S.  draege,  a  drag,  from  dragon. 
See  Drao,  v.] 

DREAD,  dredt  n»,fear:  awe:  the  objects 
that  excite  fear.-Hi€^«  exciting  great  fear 
or  awe. — v.t.  {Pr.  Bk.)  to  fear  with  rev- 
erence: to  regard  with  terror.  [A.S. 
on-drcedan,  to  fear;  Ice.  ondreda,  O* 
Ger.  tratan,  to  be  afraid.] 
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DREADFUL,  dred'fool,  adj.  (orig,)  fuU  of 
dread :  producing  great  fear  or  awe : 
terrible.— adr.DRBAD'PULLY.— 71.  Dread'- 

FULNESS. 

DREADLESS,  dred'les,  ac(j\  free  from 
dread:  intrepid. — adv.  Dkead'lbsslt. 
— n.  Dread'lbssness. 

DREAM,  drSm,  n.  a  train  of  thoughts  and 
fancies  during  sleep,  a  vision :  something 
onl^  imaginary.  [A.S.  dream  means  re- 
joicing, music ;  in  M.E.  the  two  mean- 
mgs  of  music,  mirth,  and  of  dreaming 
occur;  Dut.  droonif  Ger.  trauma  a 
dream.] 

DRE2AM,  drem,  t7.t.  to  fancy  things  during 
sleep :  to  think  idly. — v.t.  to  see  in,  or  as 
in  a  dream  :—pa.t,  axidpa.p,  dreamed'  or 
dreamt  (dremt).  —  n.  Dbbaic'er. — adv, 
Dreak'inolt. 

DREAMY,  drem'i,  cufj.  full  of  dreams  : 
appropriate  to  dreams:  dreamlike. — n. 
I&eam'iness. 

DREAR,  drer,  DREARY,  drSr'i,  a^j. 
gloomy :  cheerless. — adv.  Dbsae'ily. — 
n.  Dbeab'iness.  [A.S.  dreorig,  bloody — 
drearan,  to  fall,  become  weak;  Ger. 
traurig—iratiem,  to  mourn.] 

DRE2DQE,  drej,  n.  an  instrument  for  drag- 
ging: a  dragnet  for  catching  oysters, 
etc. :  a  machine  for  taking  up  mud  from 
a  harbor  or  other  water. — v.t.  to  gather 
with  a  dredgfe :  to  deepen  with  a  dredge. 
[O.  Fr.  drege ;  from  a  Teut.  root  found  in 
but.  dragen,  E.  drag.] 

DREDGE,  drej,  v.t  to  sprinkle  flour  on 
meat  while  roasting. — n.  Dbedg'er,  a 
utensil  for  dredging.  [Fr.  dragee,  mixed 
erain  for  horses,  through  Pro  v.  and  It., 
from  Gr.  trag^nata^  dried  fruits,  things 
nice  to  eat — e-trag-on,  aorist  of   trogO, 

to  eatJL 
DREDGER,  drej'er,  n.  one  who  fishes  with 

a  dredge :  a  dredgin^-machine. 
DREGKJY,  dreg'i,  adj.  containing  dregs: 

muddy :  foul.~4i9.  Dreqg'iness,  Dreqo'- 

ISHNBSS. 

DREGS,  dregz,  n.pl.  impurities  in  liquor 
that  fall  to  the  bottom,  the  grounds: 
dross :  the  vilest  part  of  anything.  [Ice. 
dregg—draga,  to  draw.] 

DRENCH,  drensh,  v.t.  to  fill  with  drink  or 
liquid  :  to  wet  thoroughly :  to  physic  by 
force. — n.  a  draught :  a  dose  of  physic 
forced  down  the  tnroat.  [A.S.  drencan^ 
to  give  to  drink,  from  drincan,  to  drink. 
See  Drink.] 

DRESS,  dres,  v.t  to  put  straight  or  in 
order :  to  put  clothes  upon  :  to  prepare : 
to  cook  :  to  trim  :  to  deck :  to  cleanse  a 
sore. — v.i.  to  arrange  in  a  line  :  to  put  on 
clothes:— jxi.^.  and  jxi.p.  dressed'  or  drest. 
— n.  the  covering  or  ornament  of  the  body: 
a  lady's  gown  :  style  of  dress.  [Fr.  dres- 
ser, to  make  straight,  to  prepare,  from 
L.  dirigOf  directum,  to  direct.] 

DRESS-CIRCLE,  dres'-ser-kl,  n.  a  portion 
of  a  theatre,  concert-room,  or  other  place 
of  entertainment  set  apart  for  spectators 
or  an  audience  in  evening  dress,  thoueh 
quite  frequently  occupied  by  people  who 
are  not  in  evemng  dress. 

DRESSER,  dres'er,  n,  one  who  dresses :  a 
table  on  which  meat  is  dressed  or  pre- 
Dared  for  use 

DWaSTSQ,  dres'ing,  n.,  dress  or  clothes : 
manure  given  to  land :  matter  used  to 

five  stinness  and  gloss  to  cloth :   the 
anda^e,  etc.,  applied  to  a  sore  :  an  oma- 

mentu  moulding. 
DRESSING^ASE,  dres'in^-k&s,  n.  a  case 

of  articles  used  in  dressing  one's  self. 
DRESSY,  dres'i,  adj.  showy  in  or  fond  of 

dress. 
DREW,  dr6&— did  draw— «a.f.  of  Draw. 
BRIBBLB,  dribl,  t7.t.  to  fall  in  small  drop«; 

to  drop  qilicldy  :  to  slayer,  as  a  chila  or 


an  idiot. — v.t  to  let  fall  in  drops. — n. 
Dribb'ler.    [Dim.  of  Drip.] 

DRIBBLET,  DRIBLET,  drib'let,  n.  a  very 
small  drop :  a  small  quantity. 

DRUT,  driit,  n.  a  heap  of  matter  driven 
together,  as  snow :  the  direction  in  which 
a  thing  is  driven  :  the  object  aimed  at : 
the  meaning  of  words  used :  in  South 
Africa,  a  ford ;  as,  Rorke*s  Drift.^^.^. 
to  drive  into  heaps,  as  snow. — v.i,  to  be 
floated  along :  to  be  driven  into  heaps. 
[See  Drive.] 

DRIITLESS,  driftles,  adj.  without  drift 
or  aim. 

DRIFTWOOD,  drift'wood,  n.,  toood  drifted 
by  water. 

DRILL,  dril,  v.t.  to  pierce  through  with  a 
revolving  borer  (this  implies  tremor,  and 
connects  Drill  with  TmtiLL). — n.  an  in- 
stnmient  that  bores. 

DRILL,  dril,  v.t  to  exercise,  e.g.  soldiers 
or  pupils. — n.  the  exercising  of  soldiers, 
^erh.  Fr.  driUe,  a  foot-M)ldier,  from 
0.  Ger.  drigU,  a  servant.    See  Thrall.] 

DRILL,  drO,  n.  a  row  or  furrow  to  put 
seed  into  in  sowing. — v.t  to  sow  in  rows. 
rW.  rhiU,  a  row.] 

Drilling,  dnl'lng,  n.  a  coarse  linen  or 
cotton  cloth,  used  for  trousers.  [Ger. 
drUlich — L.  trUix,  made  of  three  threads. 
L.  treSf  and  licium,  a  thread  of  the  warp.] 

DRILLPRESS,  dril'pres,  n.  a  press  or  ma- 
chine for drtKinonoles in  metals. 

DRILL-SERGEANT,  dril'-s&r'ient,  n.  a  ser- 
geant or  non-commissionea  officer  who 
drills  soldiers. 

DRILY.    See  Dry,  acy. 

DRINK,  drins'k,  v.t.  to  swallow,  as  a 
li(][uid  :  to  take  in  through  the  senses. — 
v.i.  to  swallow  a  liquid  :  to  take  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  excess:— jpr .jp.  drink'ing; 
pa.t.  drank  ;  pa.p.  drunk. — n.  something 
to  be  drunk  :  intoxicating  liquor. — a4j' 
Drinkable,  dringk'a-bl.-^n.  Drink' abia- 
NESS. — n.  Drinker,  drinek'er,  a  tippler. 
[A.S.  drincan  ;  Qer.  trinlken.] 

DRINK-OFFERING,  dringk'-ofer-ing,  n.  a 
Jewish  offering  of  wine,  etc.,  in  their 
religious  services. 

DRIP,  drip,  v.i.  to  fall  in  drops :  to  let  fall 
drops. — v.t.  to  let  fall  in  drops  i—jffr.p, 
dripp'ine  ;  pa. p.  dripped'. — n.  a  falling  in 
drops:  tnat  which  falls  in  drops:  the 
edge  of  a  roof.  [A.S.  drypan.  Drop  and 
Drip  are  from  the  same  root.] 

DRIPPING,  drip'ing,  n.  that  which  falls  in 
drops,  as  fat  from  meat  in  roasting. 

DRlvJfl,  driv,  v.t.  to  force  along :  to  hurry 
one  on:  to  gruide,  as  horses  drawing  a 
carriage.— v.i.  to  press  forward  with 
violence  :  to  be  forced  along :  to  go  in  a 
carriage :  to  tend  towards  a  point  -.—pr.p. 
driving ;  ji>a.t.  drove  ;  pa.p.  driv'en. — n. 
an  excursion  in  a  carriage :  a  road  for 
driving  on :  a  stron^^  or  sweeping  blow  or 
impulsion :  a  matrix  formea  by  a  steel 
punch  or  die- — n.  DriVer.  [A.S.  drifan, 
to  drive ;  Ger.  treiben,  to  push.] 

DRIVEL,  driVl,  v.i.  to  slaver  or  let  spittle 
dribble,  like  a  child :  to  be  foolish :  to 
speak  like  an  idiot : — pr.p.  driv'elling ; 
pa.p.  driVelled. — n.  slaver :  nonsense. — 
n.  I/Riv'ELLER,  a  fool.  [A  form  of  Drib- 
bleJL 

DRIZZLE,  drizl,  v.i.  to  rain  in  small  drops. 
— n,  a  small,  light  rain. — adj.  Drizz'ly. 
[Freq.  of  M.E.  dreosen,  A.S.  dreosan,  to 
faU.] 

DROLL,  drdl,  ady.  odd:  amusing:  laugh- 
able.— n.  one  who  excites  mirth :  a  jester. 
— v.t.  to  practice  drollery :  to  jest. — ocj;. 
Droll'ish,  somewhat  droll.— n.  Droll'- 
ert.  [Fr.  drdle  ;  from  the  Teut.,  as  in 
Dut.  and  Ger.  droUig,  funny.] 

DROM^OGNATH^,  drd-me-og'na-the, 
n.pl.  in  Prof.  Huxley's  classification  of 
birds,  a  sub-order  of  the  Garmatfls  (or 


birds  having  the  sternum  with  a  keel),  in- 
cluding but  one  family,  the  Tinamidae  or 
tinamous.  [See  Tinamou.]  In  this  sub- 
order the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  or  skull 
are  like  what  they  are  in  the  strut hious 
or  swift-footed  birds,  as  the  ostrich.  [Gr. 
dromaios,  swift,  and  gnathos,  jaw.] 

DROMEDARY,  drum'e-dar-i,n.  the  Arabian 
camel,  which  has  one  hump  on  its  back  ; 
so  named  from  its  speed.    [Low  L.  drome- 
darius,  from  Gr.  dramas,  dromados,  nm- ' 
ning— -root  drem,  to  run  .J 

DRONE,  dr5n,  n.  the  male  of  the  honey- 
bee :  one  who  lives  on  the  labor  of 
others,  like  the  drone-bee  :  a  lazy,  idle 
fellow.  [A.S.  dran,  the  bee  ;  Dut.  and 
Ger.  drone,  Sans,  druna,  Gr.  anthrSni, 
Dan.  drone,  din,  a  rumbline  noise.] 

DRONE,  drdn,  v.t.  to  make  a  low  humming 
sound. 

DRONE,  drOn,  n.  the  largest  tube  of  the 
bagpipe.    [From  the  sound.] 

DROnISH,  drdn'ish,  ady.  like  a  drone: 
lazy,  idle. — adv.  Dron'ishlt. — n.  Dron'- 

ISHNESS. 

DROOP,  dr05p,  v.t.  to  sink  or  hane  down : 
to  grow  weak  or  faint :  to  decline. — n. 
the  act  of  drooping  or  of  falling  or  bang- 
ing down :  a  drooping  position  or  state : 
as,  the  droop  of  tne  eye,  of  a  veil,  or  the 
like.    [A  form  of  Drop.] 

DROP,  drop,  n.  a  small  particle  of  liquid 
which  falls  at  one  time :  a  very  small 
<][uantity  of  liquid :  anything  hanging 
like  a  drop  :  anything  arranged  to  drop. 
— n.  Drop'lbt,  a  uttle  drop.  [A.S. 
dropa,  a  drop  ;  Dut.  drop.] 

DROF,  drop,  v.t.  to  fall  in  small  particles : 
to  let  drops  fall :  to  fall  suddenly :  to 
come  to  an  end  :  to  fall  or  sink  lower. — 
v.^.  to  let  fall  in  drops :  to  let  fall :  to 
let  go,  or  dismiss  :  to  utter  casually :  to 
lower  :—pr.f.  dropping ;  pa.p.  dropped'. 
[A.S.  drqpian  —  dropa;  Ger.  tropfen, 
akin  to  tnefen,  to  drop,  to  trickle.] 

DROP-LIGHT,  drop'-lit,  n.  a  contrivance 
for  bringing  down  an  artificial  light  into 
such  a  position  as  may  be  most  conven- 
ient for  reading,  working,  etc.,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  stand  for  a  gas-burner  to  be 
placed  on  a  table,  and  connected  by  an 
elastic  tube  with  the  gas-pipe.  JS.  JEf. 
Knight. 

DROP-RIPE,  drop'-rip,  adj.  so  ripe  as  to 
be  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree.  "The 
fruit  was  now  drop^pe  we  may  say,  and 
feU  by  a  shake." — Carlyle. 

DROP^CAL,  drop'sik-al,  acfj.  pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  affected  with  dropsy. 
— n.  Drop'sicalness. 

DROPSY,  drop'si,  n.  an  unnatural  collec- 
tion of  water  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
rCorr.  from  hydropsy— -Fr.  hydropisiei^ 
L.  hydropisis  —  Gr.  hydrops  —  nydOr, 
water.] 

DROSKy,  dros'ki,  n.  a  low  four-wheeled 
open  carria^,  much  used  in  Russia. 
[Kuss.  drq/fct.] 

DROSS,  dros,  n.  the  scum  which  metals 
throw  off  when  melting :  waste  matter : 
refuse  :  rust.  [A.S.  dros,  from  dreosan, 
to  fall ;  Ger.  druse,  ore  decayed  by  the 
weather.] 

DROSSy,  dros'i,  adj.  like  dross:  impure: 
worthless. — n.  Dross'iness. 

DROUGETT,  drowt,  n.,  dryness:  want  of 
rain  or  of  water :  thirst.  [A.S.  drugoth, 
dryness — dryge.] 

DRC)UGHTY,  drowt'i,  acfj.  full  of  drought : 
very  dry:  wanting  rain,  thirsty. — n. 
Drouoht'iness. 

DROUTH,  drowth,  n.  same  as  Dbougbt. 

DROVE,  dr6v,pa.t  of  Drivr. 

DROVE,  drOv,  n.  a  number  of  cattle,  or 
other  animals,  driven. 

DROVER,  drOv'er,  n.  one  who  drives  cat- 
tle :  in  U.S.  a  cattle  dealer. 


DROWN 


ir 


DUB 


DROWN,  drown,  t;:^  to  drench  or  sink  in 
water :  to  kill  by  placing  under  water : 
to  overpower :  to  extinguish. — v.t.  to  be 
suffocated  in  water.  [A.S.  druncnian, 
to  drown— drunccn,  pa. p.  of  drincen,  to 
drink.    See  Drench.} 

DROWSE,  drowz.  v,i.  to  nod  the  head,  as 
when  heavy  with  sleep :  to  look  heavy 
and  dull. — v.t  to  make  neavy  with  sleep: 
to  stupe^.  [A.S.  drusian,  to  be  slug- 
orish  ;  Dut.  droosen,  to  fall  asleep.] 

DROWSY,  drowz'i,  acfj,,  sleepy :  heavy : 
duU.— adv.  Dbowb'ily.— n.  Drows'inbss. 

DRUB,  drub,  v.t  to  strike:    to  beat    or 

thrash:— iw.p,  drubb'ing;  pa,p,  drubbed'. 

— n,  a  blow.    FProv.  E.  drab,  from  A.S. 

drepan ;  Ice.  arcp.] 
DRUiX^E,  druj,  r.t.  to  work  hard :  to  do 

very  mean  work. — n.   one  who  works 

hara  :  a  slave :  a  menial  servant.^-odv. 

Drubo'inolt.      [Perh.    Celt,    as   in   Ir. 

drugaire,  a  drudge.] 
DRUDGERY,  druf  er-i,  n.  the  work  of  a 

drudge :  hard  or  humble  labor. 

DRUG,  drug,  n.  any  substance  used  in 
medicine,  or  in  dyeing :  an  article  that 
sells  slowly,  like  medicines. — v,t  to  mix 
or  season  with  drugs :  to  dose  to  excess. 
^t.  to  prescribe  drugs  or  medicines : — 


pr,p.  drugg'inj?;  pa.p.  drugged'.  [Fr. 
drogue,  from  Ihit.  droog,  dry ;  as  if  ap- 
plied orig.  to  dried  herbs.    See  Dry.]  . 

DRUGGET,  drug'et,  n.  a  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  used  as  a  protection  for  carpets. 
[Fr.  droguet,  dun.  of  drogiie,  orug, 
trflfih  1 

DRUGGIST,  drug'ist,  n.  one  who  deals  in 
drugs. 

DRUID,  drOd'id,  n.  a  priest  among  the  an- 
cient Celts  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Ger- 
many, who  worshipped  under  oak-trees, — 
/«7n.DRU'iDBSS.---aitn.  Druid'ical.  [Gael. 
druidh,  W.  dertoyda ;  Littr6  accepts  the 
ety.  from  Celt,  derw,  an  oak,  wnich  is 
from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  drys,  an  oak.] 

DRUIDISM.  drd5'id-izm,  n.  the  doctrines 
which  the  Druids  taught :  the  ceremonies 
thev  practiced. 

DRUM,  drum,  n.  a  Celtic  word  signifying  a 
round  knoll,  a  ridge,  a  small  hul.  It  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  many  place- 
names,  especially  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, as  Drumcondra,  Drumglass,  Drum- 
sheugh,  Drumlanrig,  Drumoak,  and  is 
frequently  found  alone  as  the  name  of  a 
farm,  estate,  village,  and  the  like. 

DRUM,  drum,  n.  a  cylindrical  musical  in- 
strument :  anything  shaped  like  a  drum: 
the  tympanum  or  middle  portion  of  the 
ear :  (arch,)  the  upright  part  of  a  cupola: 
(mech,)  a  revolving  cylinder :  the  name 
xormerlv  given  to  a  fashionable  and 
crowdea  evening  party  in  England,  at 
which  card-playmg  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  attraction  :  a  rout.  The  more 
riotous  of  such  assemblies  were  styled 
drum-Tnc^jors.  "Not  unaptly  styled  a 
drum,  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of 
the  entertainment.'' — Smollett.  "  They 
were  all  three  to  go  together  to  the 
opera,  and  thence  to  Lady  Thomas 
Hatchet's  drum.''^Fielding.  [Perh.  E.; 
from  a  Teut.  root  found  in  Dut.  trom, 
Ger.  trommel,  a  drum ;  an  imitative 
word.] 

DRUM,  drum,  v.i.  to  beat  a  drum  :  to  beat 
with  the  fineers. — v.t.  to  drum  out,  to  ex- 
pel i—pr.p.  drumm'ing ;  pa.p.  drummed'. 

— n.  I&tTMM'ER. 

DRUM-FISH,  drum'-flsh,  n.  the  popular 
name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  (Pogonias),  some 
of  the  species  of  which  occur  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  The^  grow 
to  a  great  size,  some  of  them  weighing 
above  100  lbs.,  and  have  their  name  from 
the  extraordinary  noise  they  are  said  to 


make  under  water.  Called  for  the  same 
reason  Gruntb. 

DRUMHEAD,  drum'hed,  n.  the  head  of  a 
drum  :  the  top  part  of  a  capstan  :  a  va- 
riety of  cabbage  havixig  a  large,  rounded, 
or  flattened  nead. — Drumhead  court- 
martial,  a  court-martial  called  suddenly, 
or  on  the  field. 

DRUM-MAJOR,  drum'-ma'jer,  n.  the  major 
or  chief  drummer  of  a  regiment. 

DRUMMER,  drum'er,  n.  one  whose  office  is 
to  beat^  the  drum  in  military  exercises 
and  marching  :  one  who  drums :  one  who 
solicits  custom:  a  name  given  in  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Blatta  gigantea,  an 
insect  which,  in  old  frame  and  deal 
houses,  has  the  power  of  making  a  noise 
at  night,  by  knocking  its  heaa  against 
the  wood.  The  sound  very  much  re- 
sembles a  pretty  smart  knocking  with 
the  knuckle  upon  the  wainscoting. 

DRUMMOND  LIGHT,  drum'mond  lit,  n. 
a  very  intense  light  produced  by  turning 
two  streams  of  gas,  one  of  oxygen  and 
the  other  of  hydrogen,  in  a  state  of 
ignition,  upon  a  ball  of  lime.  This  light 
was  proposed  bv  Capt.  Drummond  to  be 
employed  in  lignthouses.  Another  light, 
previously  obtained  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, was  employed  in  geodetical  sur- 
veys when  it  was  required  to  observe  the 
angles  subtended  between  distant  sta- 
tions at  night.  The  light  was  produced 
by  placing  a  ball  or  dish  of  lime  in  the 
focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror  at  the  station 
to  be  rendered  visible,  and  directing  upon 
it,  through  a  fiame  arising  from  alcohol, 
a  stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Called  also 
OXTCAI/7IUM  Light,  Limb-ball  Light, 
Lime  Light.    [From  Capt.  Drummond.] 

DRUM-ROOM,  drum'-r5m,  n.  the  room 
where  a  drum  or  crowded  evening  party 
was  held.    Fielding.    [See  Drum.] 

DRUMSTICK,  drum'istik,  n.  the  stick  with 
which  the  drum  is  beat. 

DRUNK,  drungk,  pa.p.  of  Drink.  [In 
compound  tenses  drank  is  frequently 
used  for  drunk,  the  past  participle  of 
to  drink.  *'Make  known  how  he  hath 
drank."  *•  You  all  have  drank  of  Circe's 
cup." — Shak.  "Thrice  have  I  drank ot 
it.^— Byron.  The  older  forms  of  drank, 
drunk,  and  drnrnken  are  dronk  and 
dronken."} 

DRUNK,  arungk,  acfj.  intoxicated:  satu- 
rated 

DRUNKARD,  drungk'ard,  n.  one  who  fre- 
quently drtnfcs  to  excess. 

DRUNKEN,  drungk'n,  adj.  given  to  ex- 
cessive drinking  :  resulting  from  intoxi- 
cation. 

DRUNKENNESS,  drungVu-nes,  n.  excess- 
ive drinking,  intoxication  :  habitual  in- 
temperance. 

DRUPACEOUS,  drdo-pa'shus,  a^f.  produc- 
ing or  pertaining  to  drupes  or  stone- 
fruits. 

DRUPE,  dro5p,  n.  a  fleshy  fruit  containing 
a  stone,  as  tne  plum,  etc.  [Fr. — ^L.  drupa 
— Gr.  druppa,  an  over-ripe  olive,  from 
drys,  a  tree,  and  pepto,  to  cook,  to  ripen.] 

DRUSES,  dr5o'zez,  n.pl.  a  curious  people 
of  mixed  Syrian  and  Arabian  origin,  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilebanon,  in  whose  faith  are  combined 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pentateuch,  part  of 
the  tenets  of  Christianity,  the  teachings 
of  the  Koran,  and  the  Sufi  allegories; 
they  describe  themselves  as  Unitarians 
and  followers  of  Khalif  Hakim-Biamr 
Allah,  whom  they  regard  as  an  incar- 
nation of  deity,  the  last  prophet  and  the 
founder  of  the  true  religion.  They  are 
nearly  all  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  but 
are  exceedingly  turbulent,  their  conflicts 
with  their  neighbors  the  Maronites  hav- 


ing often  caused  much  trouble  to  the 
Turkish  government. 

DRT,  dri,  a^J.  free  from  moisture  :  deficient 
in  moisture  :  without  sap  :  not  green  : 
not  giving  milk :  thirsty :  uninteresting  : 
frigid,  precise.  —  Dry  wines,  those  in 
which  the  saccharine  matter  and  the  fer- 
ment are  so  exactly  balanced  that  they 
have  mutually  decomposed  each  other 
and  no  sweetness  is  perceptible.  Bur- 
gundy and  port  are  of  this  nature,  and 
dry  wines  generally  are  considered  the 
most  perfect  class,  and  are  opposed  id  the 
eweet  unnes.—adv.  Dry'ly  or  Dri'ly. — 
n.  Dry'ness.  [A.S.  dryge ;  Dut.  droog,  cf . 
Ger.  trocken."] 

DRY,  dri,  v.t.  to  free  from  water  or  moist- 
ure :  to  exhaust. — v.i.  to  become  dry  :  to 
become  free  from  juice :  to  evaporate 
entirely  :—pr. p.  drjr'ing;  pa.p.  dried'. 
— n.  Driver. 

DRYAD,  drf  ad,  n.  (Qreek  myth.)  a  nymph 
of  the  vx)od8.  [Gr.  dryades,  pL,  from  drys, 
a  tree  1 

DRY-GOODS,  drf-goodz,  n.pl.  drapery, 
etc.,  asdistinguished  from  groceries. 

DRY-NURSE,  drf-nurs,  n.  a  nurse  who 
feeds  a  child  without  milk  from  the  breast, 

DRY-ROT,  drf-rot,  n.  a  decay  of  timber, 
caused  by  fungi  which  reduce  it  to  a  dry, 
brittle  mass. 

DRYSALTER,  drl-sawlt'er,  n.  a  dealer  in 
salted  or  dry  meats,  pickles,  etc. :  or  in 
gums,  dyes,  drugs,  etc. 

DRYSALTERY,  dri-sawlt'er-i,  n.  the  arti- 
cles kept  by  a  drysalter :  the  business  of 
a  drysalter. 

DUAL,  dfl'al,  axjy.  consisting  of  two.  [L., 
from  duo,  two.] 

DUALISM,  dQ'al-izm,  n.  the  doctrine  of 
tux)  ^;od8,  one  good,  the  other  evil :  the 
dividing  into  two  :  a  twofold  division :  a 
system  founded  on  a  double  principle. 
'*An  inevitable  dualism  bisects  nature, 
so  that  each  thing  is  a  half,  and  suggests 
another  to  make  it  whole  ;  as  spirit,  mat- 
ter ;  man,  woman  ;  subjective,  objective; 
in,  out ;  upper,  under ;  motion,  rest ; 
yea,  nay.  .  .  .  The  same  dualism  under- 
lies the  nature  and  condition  of  man." — 
Emerson.  Hence— (a)  the  philosophical 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  things  b^  the 
adoption  of  two  dissimilar  primitive 
principles  not  derived  from  each  other. 
Dualism  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  adop- 
tion of  two  fundamental  beings,  a  good 
and  an  evil  one,  as  is  done  in  the  oriental 
religions,  and  to  the  adoption  of  two  dif- 
ferent principles  in  man,  viz.  a  spiritual 
and  a  corporeal  principle,  (b)  In  theoh 
the  doctrine  of  those  wno  maintain  that 
only  certain  elected  persons  are  capable 
of  admission  to  eternal  happiness,  and 
that  all  the  rest  will  be  suojected  to 
eternal  condemnation,  (c)  Met.  the  doc- 
trine of  those  who  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  spirit  and  matter  as  distinct 
substances,  in  opposition  to  idealism, 
which  maintains  we  have  no  knowledge 
or  assurance  of  the  existence  of  any- 
thing but  our  own  ideas  or  sensations. 
Dualism  may  correspond  with  realism  in 
maintaining  that  our  ideas  of  things 
are  true  transcripts  of  the  originals  or 
rather  of  the  qualities  inherent  in  them, 
the  spirit  acting  as  a  mirror  and  reflect- 
ing their  true  images,  or  it  may  hold 
that,  although  produced  by  outward  ob- 
jects, we  have  no  assurance  that  in  real- 
ity these  at  all  correspond  to  our  ideas  of 
them,  or  even  that  they  produce  the 
same  idea  in  two  different  minds. 

DUALIST,  da'al-ist,  n.  a  believer  in  dual- 
ism.  

DUALITY,  dQ-al'it-i,  n.,  dovbleness:  state 
of  being  double. 

DUB,  dub,  v.t.  to  confer  knighthood  by 
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striking  the  shoulder  with  a  ^word:  to 
confer  any  dignity: —jpr.j?.  dubbing; 
jxi.jp.  dubbed'.  [From  a  Teut.  root,  seen 
in  A.S.  diibban,  Ice.  dvbba,  to  strike; 
akin  to  Dab.] 

DUBIETY,  dfl-bre-ti,  n.  doubtfulness. 

DUBIOUS,  dO'bi-us,  cm^/.,  dcmbtftd:  unde- 
terniined :  causing  doubt :  or  uncertain 
event  or  issue.— adv.  Du'eiously.  —  n, 
Du'biousness.  [L.  dubius,  from  duo^ 
two.    See  Doubt.] 

DUCAL,  dak'al,  ad^,  pertaining  to  a  duke 
or  dukedom. 

DUCAT,  duk'at,  n.  (orig.)  a  coin  struck  bv 
a  duke :  a  coin  worth,  when  silver,  f  1.10, 
gold  standard;  when  eold,  twice  as 
much.  [Ft.  ducat—It.  ducato — Low  L. 
ducatus,  a  duchy — dtio?,  a  leader.  See 
Puke.] 

DUCHESS,  duch'es,  n.  the  consort  or  widow 
of  a  duke :  a  lady  who  possesses  a  duchy 
in  her  own  right.  [Fr.  dtusheaae — dtto^^ 
L.  dtiXf  a  leader.] 

DUCHN,  DUKHN,  doo'khn,  n.  a  kind  of 
millet  (Pennisetum  t}(phoidev.m  or  HiAcuB 
spicatuB),  many  varieties  of  which  are 
cultivate  in  Egjpt,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Spain,  as  a  grain  plant.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  beer. 

DUCHY,  duch'i,  n.  the  territory  of  a  duke^ 
a  dukedom.    [Fr.  duclU — duc!^ 

DUCK,  duk,  n.  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  for 
small  sails,  sacking,  etc.  [Dut.  doek^ 
linen  cloth ;  Qer.  tuch,"] 

DUCK,  duk,  v.t,  to  dip  for  a  moment  in 
water. — v.i.  to  dip  or  dive :  to  lower  the 
head  suddenly. — n.  the  name  common  to 
all  the  fowls  constituting  the  linnaoan 
genus  Anas,  now  raised  into  a  sub-family 
Anatin89,  and  by  some  naturalists  divided 
into  two  sub-families  Anatinaa  and  Fuli- 
gulinaa,  or  land-ducks  and  sea-ducks. 
The  common  mallard  or  wild-duck  (Anas 
Boechxte)  is  the  original  of  our  domestic 
duck.  In  its  wild  state  the  male  ia 
characterized  bv  the  deep  green  of  the 
plumage  of  the  head  and  neck,  by  a  white 
collar  separating  the  green  from  the  dark 
chestnut  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
and  by  having  the  four  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  recurved.  The  wild-duck  is 
taken  in  large  quantities  by  decoys  and 
other  means,  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
and  Picardv,  France.  Some  tame  ducks 
have  nearly  the  same  plumage  as  the 
wild  ones  ;  others  varv  greatly,  being 
generally  duller,  but  all  the  males  have 
the  four  recurved  tail-feathers.  The 
most  obvious  distinction  between  the 
tame  and  wild  ducks  lies  in  the  color  of 
their  feet,  those  of  the  tame  being  black, 
and  of  the  wild  vellow :  a  dipping  or 
stooping  of  the  neod :    a  ^t,  oarung. 

gS. ;  from  a  root  found  also  m  Low  Ger. 
udceuj   Dut.    duiken,  to  stoop  ;   Qer. 

tauchen,    to  dip,  tauchrentCt  the  duck. 

Dip,  Diyb,  Dove,  are  parallel  forms.] 
DUCKING-STOOL,  duk'ing-stSol,    n.  a 

stool  or  chair  in  which  scolds  were  for- 
merly tied  and  ducked  in  the  water  as  a 

punishment. 
Duckling,  dukling,  n.  a  young  duck, 
DUCT,  dukt,  n.  a  tube  conveying  fluids  in 

fiwimn.1  bodies  or  plants.     [L.  ductus-^ 

duco,  to  lead.] 
DUCTILE,  duklil,  a^j.  easily  led :  yielding: 

capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  wires  or 

threads.    [L.  duetUis — duco,  du4itu8,  to 

lead.] 
DUCfEHJTY.   duk-til'i-ti,   n.   capacity  of 

b^ng  (2rau;n  out  without  breaking. 
DUIX^ON,  duj'un,  n.  resentment:  grudge. 

rW.  djigeny  anger.] 
Dudgeon,  duj'un,  n,  the  haft  of  a  da^;ger: 

a  small  digger.    [Etv.  unknown.1 
DUE,  dA,  (u^ouxa:  that  ought  to  be  paid 

or  done  to  another :  proper :  appointed. 


— adv.  exactly :  directly.— ».  that  which 
is  owed  :  what  one  has  a  right  to :  per- 
Quisite :  fee  or  tribute.  [Fr.  dH^  psi^p.  of 
devoir,  L.  debeo,  to  owe.]" 

DUEL,  dtl'el,  n.  a  combat  between  two 
persons  :  single  combat  to  decide  a  quar- 
rel.— vJ,  to  fight  in  single  combat:— :pr.j>. 
dQ'elling;  pa.p.  da'eUed. — n.  Du'eller 
or  Du'elust.  [It.  dueUo,  from  L.  du- 
eUum,  the  orig.  form  of  heUum-^du^^ 
two.] 

DUELLING,  dft'el-ing.  n.  fi|rhting  hi  a 
duel:  the  practice  of  fighting  in  single 
combat. 

DUEUSOME,  da'el-sum,  ady,  inclined  or 

given  to  duelling:  eager  or  ready  to 
ght  duels.  (Rare.)  '*  Incorrigibly  atiel- 
eome  on  his  own  account,  he  is  for 
others  the  most  acute  and  peaceable 
counsellor  in  the  world." — Thaaceray, 
DUENNA,  du-en'na,  n.  the  chief  lady  in 
waiting  on  the  Queen  of  Spain :  an 
elderly  female,  holding  a  middle  station 
between  a  governess  and  companion, 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  voune^r 
female  members  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 

fuese  families:  an  old  woman  who  is 
ept  to  guard  a  younger :  a  governess. 
* •  I bribedher  duenna,'^ — Arbamnot.  [Sp. 
duenna,  duefia,,  a  form  of  (iofkz,  fem.  of 
don,  and  a  oontr.  from  L.  domina,  a 

DUET,  da-et',  DUETTO,  dO-ef  o,  n.  a  piece 
of  music  for  two.  [It.  duetto — ^L.  duo, 
two.] 

DUETTINO,  dQ-et-tS'n5,  n,  in  music,  a 
short  duet  or  composition  for  two  voices 
or  instruments.    [It.] 

DUFFEL,  dufl,  n.  a  thick,  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  with  a  nap.  [Prob.  from  Dvtffel, 
a  town  in  Belgium.] 

DUG,  dug,  n.  tne  nipple  of  the  pap,  esp. 
applied  to  that  of  a  oow  or  other  beast. 
[Cf.  Sw.  ddgga,  Dan.  dSgge,  to  suckle  a 
child.    See  Daibt.] 

DUG,  dug,  pa.t.  and  jpo-p.  of  Dio. 

DUGONG,  da-gong",  n.  a  kind  of  herb- 
eating  whaJe,  from  8  to  20  feet  long, 
found  in  Indian  seas.  The  fable  of  the 
mermaid  is  said  to  be  founded  on  this 
animaL    []\£alavan  dHydng.] 

DUKE,  dok,  n.  (lit)  a  leader,  (B.)  a  chief- 
tain :  the  highest  order  of  En^ish  nobil- 
ity next  below  the  Prince  of  Wales :  (on 
the  continent)  a  severely  prince.  [Fr. 
duc^h.  dux,  duds,  a  teader— <2uco,  to 
lead ;  akin  to  A.S.  teoJian  (see  Tow),  Ger. 
Ziehen,  to  draw  or  lead ;  A.S.  heretoga, 
army-leader,  Ger.  herxog,  now— E.  duke.} 

DUKEDOM,  dOk'dum,  n.  the  title,  rank  or 
territories  of  a  duke,  [Duke,  and  A.S. 
dom,  dominion.] 

DUKHOBOBTSI,  dak-hO-bort'si,  n.pl.  a 
sect  of  Kussian  fanatics,  remarkable  for 
their  fine  form  and  vigorous  constitution, 
which  are  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  destroy  every  delicate  child.  In 
1843  and  following  years  most  of  the 
sect  were  transported  to  the  Caucasus. 

DULCET,  duls'et,  ac{/.,  8u>eet  to  the  taste, 
or  to  the  ear:  melodious,  harmonious. 
[Old  Fr.  doloet,  dim.  of  *do2»— (ioiu>— L. 
uulds  Bweet  1 

DULCIFLUOUS,  dul-sifloo-us,  adj.,  flow- 
inn  eweeUy.  [L.  dulcia,  and  Jluo,  to  now.] 

DULCIMER,  dul'si-mer,  n.  one  of  the  most 
ancient  musical  instruments  used  in  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world.  The  modern 
instrument  consists  of  a  shallow  trape- 
zium-shaped box  without  a  top,  across 
which  runs  a  series  of  wires,  tuned  by 
pegs  at  the  sides,  and  played  on  by  being 
struck  by  two  cork-headed  hammers.  It 
is  in  much  less  common  use  in  Europe 
now  than  it  was  a  century  or  two  agOi 
and  is  interesting  chiefly  as  being  tne 
prototype  of  the  piano.    It  is  still,  how- 


ever, occasionally  tp  be  met  with  on  the 
Continent  at  rustic  rejoiciogs,  and  in 
England  in  the  hands  of  street  musicians. 
In  Asia  it  is  especially  used  b  v  the  Arabs 
and  Persians,  as  well  as  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  with,  however,  great 
modifications  in  structure  and  arrange- 
ments. The  ancient  eastern  dulcimer, 
as  represented  in  Assyrian  bas-reliefs, 
seems  to  have  differed  from  the  modern 
instrument  in  being  carried  before  the 
placer  by  a  belt  over  the  shoulder,  in  the 
strings  running  from  top  to  bottom,  as 
in  the  violin,  and  in  being  played  by  one 
plectrum,  the  left  hand  being  apparently 
employed  either  to  twang  the  atriogs  or 
to  check  vibration.  The  Hebrew  psaltery 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  variety  of  the 
dulcimer.  [It.  dofctmeZZo,  from  aolce,  L. 
dtdde,  sweet.] 
DULL,  dul,  ac^f.  slow  of  hearing,  of  leam- 
ii^,  or  of  understanding:  insenmble: 
without  life  or  spirit :  slow  of  motion : 
drowsy :  sleepy :  sad :  downcast :  cheer- 
less :  not  bright  or  clear :  cloudy :  dim, 
obscure ;  obtuse :  Uunt :— <comm.)  little 
in  demand.— adv.  Dui/lt. — n.  Duu/ness 
or  Dctl'nbss.  [A.S.  dwcU,  dd^-dweilan, 
to  lead  astray ;  Dut.  doU  med-'^dolen,  to 
wander,  to  rave ;  Ger.  toll,  mad.] 

DULL,  dul,  v.t.  to  make  duU  :   to  make 

stupid :  to  blmit :  to  damp :  to  cloud. — 

v.i.  to  become  dull. 
DULLABD,  dul'ard.  n.  a  duU  and  stupid 

person :  a  dunce. 
DULL-SIGHTED,  dul'-^fed,  adb'.  having 

duU  or  weak  sight. 
DULL-WITTED,  dul'-wit'ed,  ad(j\  not 

smart :  heavy. 
DULLT,  dull,  adi%  somewhat  dull. 

Far  off  she  seemed  to  hear  the  dtiKy  aound 
Of  humAQ  footsteps  falL-^^hnnyton. 

DULSE,  duls,  n.  a  kind  of  sea-weed  b^ong- 
ing  to  th  e  sub-order  CeramiaoesB,  the  Eho- 
domenia  paJmata^  used  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  as  an  edible.  It  has  a  reddish- 
brown,  or  purple,  leathery,  veinless 
frond,  several  inches  long,  and  is  found 
at  low  water  adhering  to  the  rocks.  It 
is  an  important  plant  to  the  loelaQders, 
and  is  stored  by  them  in  casks  to  be 
eaten  with  fish.  In  Kamtchatka,  a  fer- 
mented liquor  is  made  from  it.  [Gael. 
duUliasg,  L*.  duUeasg,  dulse.] 

DULY,  dft'li,  adv.  properly :  fitly :  at  the 
proper  time. 

DuMb,  dum,  ady.  without  the  power  of 
speech:  silent:  soundless. — n.  DaMB'inBaB. 
*  [A.S.  dumb ;  Ger.  dumm,  stupid,  Dut. 
dom,] 

DUMB-BELUS,  dum'-belz,  n.j7/.  weighU 
swung  in  the  hands  for  exercise. 

DUMB-SHOW,  dum'-sh5,  n.  gesture  with- 
out words :  pantomime. 

DUMFOUND,  dumlownd,  v.f.  to  strike 
dumb  :  to  confuse  greatly. 

DUMMY,  dum'i,  n.  one  who  is  dumb:  a 
sham  package  in  a  shop :  the  fourth  or 
exposed  hand  when  three  persons  play 
at  whist :  a  locomotive,  furnished  with 
condensing  engines,  and  hence  without 
the  noise  of  escaping  steam :  the  name 
given  by  firemen  to  the  jets  from  the 
mains,  or  chief  water-pipes:  a  hatter's 
pressing  iron :  a  person  on  the  stage  wbo 
appears  before  tne  lights,  but  has  noth- 
ing to  say. 

DUMP,  dump,  n.  a  dull  gloomy  state  of 
the  mind :  sadness :  melancholy :  sorrow : 
heaviness  of  heart. 
Haroh  slowly  on  tn  aoleniQ  dump.— Budtfrrcu. 

In  this  sense  generally  used  in  the  plural, 
and  now  only  when  a  ludicrous  sense  is 
intended.  "Why,  how,  now,  dau^ter 
Katherine?  In  your  dunuta,^ — Siak. 
'*  A  ludicrous,  coarse,  or  vulgar  use  of  a 
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wocd  MngB  it  into  diBuse  in  elegant  dis- 
course. In  the  great  ballad  of  Ohevy- 
Cbase  a  noble  warrior,  whose  Wb  are 
bewn  off,  is  described  as  bein^  *  in  doleful 
ditmps.'  Holland's  translation  of  livy 
represents  the  Romans  as  bein^  *  in  the 
dicmpff*  alter  the  battle  of  CanniB.  It 
was  in  elegant  use  then." — Trench, 
[From  the  root  of  dumb  (which  see).  It  is 
allied  to  damp,  Ger.  dam^f,  steam,  vapor. 
Gf.  dumps,  melancholy,  with  vapors  in 
the  sense  of  nervousness  or  depression.] 
DUMPISH,  dump'ishy  adj.  eiven  to  dumps: 
depressed  in  spirits.— hi&.  Dcmp'ISHLY. 

*-^l.  DUMF^ISHIIBSB. 

DUMPUNG,  dump'Ung,  n.  a  kind  of  thick 
pudding  or  maas  of  paste.  [Dim.  of  dump, 
m  Ddmpt.] 

DUMPS,  dumps,  n.oI.,  duRness  or  gloomi- 
ness of  mind ;  ill-humor.  [FVom  a  Teut. 
root,  seen  in  Sw.  dum^n,  Qet.  dumpf, 
gloOTAY,  £•  Damp.] 

DUMPY,  dump'i,  acfj.  short  and  thick. 
[From  a  prov.  form  dump,  a  clumsy 
piece.l 

DUN,  dun,  a4i*  of  a  dark  color,  partly 
brown  and  black.  [A.S.  dufi— W.  dicn, 
dusky,  QaeL  don,  brown.] 

DUN,  don,  V.L  to  demand  a  debt  with  din 
or  noise:  to  urge  for  payment  ^^-pr.p, 
duan'ing:  P<^P'  dunned'. — n.  one  who 
duns:  a  demand  for  payment.  [A.S. 
dumum.  Ice.  dynia,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
clamor.1 

DUNCE,  auns,  n.  one  slow  at  learning :  a 
stupid  person. — ad{j8,  Dunc/ish,  Dunce'- 
LIKE.  [Duns  (Scotus),  the  leader  of  the 
schoolmen,  frdm  him  called  Dunses,  who 
opposed  classical  studies  on  the  revival 
01  learning :  hence  any  of^DOser  of  learn- 
ing. Duns  Scotus  was  a  native  of  Duns 
in  Berwickshire,  or  of  Dunston  in  North- 
umberland, whence  his  name.] 

DUNl!^  dQn«  n.  a  low  hill  of  sand  on  the 
seashore.  [An  earlier  form  of  DowK,  a 
hilLl 

DUNG,  dung,  n.  the  excrement  of  animals: 
refuse  litter  mixed  with  excrement. — v.t, 
to  manure  with  dung. — v.i.  to  void  ex- 
crement.^-iu^'.  Dunq't.  [A.S.  dung; 
Qer.  dung,  tUlnger,] 

DUNGEON,  dttn^un,  n.  (prig,)  the  princi- 
pal tower  of  a  castle :  a  ?]ose,  dark 
prison  :  a  cell  imder  ground.  [A  doub- 
let of  DOKOON.] 

DUNGHILL,  dungliil, ».  a  hill  or  heap  of 
dung :  any  mean  situation. 

DUNGIYAH,  doon-gg'yft,  n.  a  coasting 
▼easel  met  with  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  on 
the  coasts  of  Arabia,  and  especially  in 
the  Golf  of  Cutch.  The  dungiyahs  sail 
by  the  noonsoon,  and  arrive  often  in 
large  companies  at  Muscat,  celebrating 
their  safe  arrival  with  salvos  of  artillery, 
music,  and  flags.  ISiey  have  generally 
one  mast,  freauentlv  longer  than  the  ves- 
8^ ;  and  are  difficult  to  navigate.  They 
are  alleged  to  be  the  oldest  kind  of  ves- 
sels in  the  Indian  seas,  dating  as  far 
iMck  as  the  expedition  of  Alexander. 

DUNIWASSAL,  doon-i-was'sal,  n.  a  gen- 
tleman :  especially,  a  gentleman  of  sec- 
ondary rank  among  the  HighlanderB  :  a 
cadet  of  a  family  of  rank.  Sir  W,  Scott. 
[Gael,  duine  uaaalt  from  duine,  a  man, 
and  uasai,  gentle.] 

DUNKER,  dung'ker,  n.  a  member  of  a  sect 
of  Baptists  originating  in  Philadelphia. 
Written  also  TciiKSB  (which  see). 

DUNIJN,  dunlin,  n.  a  bird  {lYinga  varior 
bUis),  a  species  of  sandpiper,  occurring 
in  vast  flocks  along  sandy  sea-ahores. 
It  is  about  8  inches  in  length  from  the 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  its  plumage  undergoes  marked 
variatftons  in  summer  and  winter,  the 
back  passing  from  black  with  reddish 


edges  to  each  feather,  to  an  aahen  gm?^, 
and  the  breast  from  mottled  black  to 

Sure  white.  Called  also  Stdit,  Pubbe, 
lx~BiBD,  etc.  [Perhaps  from  dune  with 
dim.  termination -Zin^;  orfromc2im,  adj.] 

DUNNISH,  dun'ish,  adfj,  somewhat  dun. 

DUO,  da'o,  n.  a  song  in  tico  parts.  [L.  duo, 
two.] 

DUODEOENNIAL,  da-o-de-sen'i-al,  adi 
occurring  every  twelve  years,  [L.  duo- 
deeim,  twelve,  and  anntis,  a  year.] 

DnOD£CIMAL,  du-o-des'i-mal,  adf,  com- 
puted by  twelves:  twelfth:— j7L  a  rule  of 
arithmetic  in  which  the  denominations 
rise  by  twelve.  [L.  duodedm,  twelve — 
duo,  two,  and  decern,  ten.] 

DUODECIMO,  da-o^es'i-mo,  adfif.  formed 
of  sheets  folded  so  as  to  make  twelve 
leaves. — n.  a  book  of  such  sheets — ^usually 
written  12mo. 

DUODECUPLE,  dii-o-dek'a-pl,  adj., 
twelvefold:  consisting  of  twelve.  [L. 
diwdecim,  plico,  to  fold.] 

DUODENUM,  dQ-o-de'num,  n,  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  so  caUed  be- 
cause about  twelve  fingers'  breadth  in 
length. — a€^\  Duode'nai^  [L.  duodeni, 
twwve  each.] 

DUP,  dup,  v,t  (oba.Vto  undo  a  door.  [Prom 
Do  and  Up.    Of.  Don  and  Doff.] 

DUPE,  dQp,  n.  one  easily  cheated:  one  who 
is  deceived  or  misled. — v.t,  to  deceive :  to 
trick.— CK^'.  Duf'ablb.  [Pr.  dupe;  of 
uncertain  origin.] 

DUPLE,  dil'pl,  adj„  double :  twofold.  [L. 
duplex,  dt^pUds,  twofold,  from  duo,  two, 
and  vlioo,  to  fold.    Of.  Compubx.} 

DUPLICATE,  da'pilk-at,  ad{f,,  double: 
twofold. — n.  another  thing  of  the  same 
kind  :  a  copy  or  transcript.  "  Duplicates 
of  despatches  and  of  important  letters  are 
frequently  sent  by  another  convevance, 
as  a  precaution  against  the  risk  or  their 
miscarriage.  The  copy  which  first  reaches 
its  destination  is  treated  as  an  original." 
— Wharton,  **  In  the  case  of  mutual  con- 
tracts, such  as  leases,  contracts  of  mar- 
riage, copartnership,  and  the  like,  duplir 
oa&s  of  tne  deed  are  freauentlv  prepared, 
each  of  which  is  signed  by  all  the  con- 
tracting parties ;  and,  where  this  is  done, 
the  parties  are  bound  if  one  of  the  duplir 
oates  are  regularlv  executed,  althoug^h 
the  others  should  be  defective  in  the 
necessary  solemnities.^' — BeU,  —  v,t,  to 
double :  to  fold.-^.  Dufuoa'tion.  [L. 
dupHioo,  duplieatus-^upliex,'] 

DUPUCITY,  dQ-plis'it-i,  n.,  dovhUmss: 
insincerity  of  heart  or  speech :  deceit. 
[L.  dupliciias-^uplex,  ] 

DURABlLITy,  dOr-arbirit-i,  n.  quality  of 
being  durabte :  power  of  resisting  decay. 

DUR^LE,  dur'a-bl,  adi,  ^^^  to  last  or 
endure :  hardy :  permanent. — adv,  Dur'- 
ABLT.— n.  Dur'ablemess.  [L.  durabilis 
— duro,  to  last.] 

DUBA  MATER,  da'ra  ma'ter,  n.  the  outer 
membrane  of  the  brain :  so  named  from 
its  hardness  compared  with  the  mem- 
brane which  lies  under  it,  called  pia 
mater  (pious  mother),  and  which  also 
surrounds  the  brain.  [Both  these  mem- 
branes receive  the  name  of  mater  (mo- 
ther), from  an  old  notion  that  they  were 
the  mothers  of  all  other  membranes,  or 
because  thev  protected  the  brain.] 

DURAMEN,  d^u-ra'men,  n.  the  name  given 
by  botanists  to  the  central  wood  or 
heart-wood  in  the  trunk  of  an  exogenous 
tree.  It  is  more  solid  than  the  newer 
wood  that  surrounds  it,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  secondary  lavers  of  cellulose  in 
the  wood  cells.  Called  by  ship-carpen- 
ters the  Sfinb. 

DURANCE,  dar'ans,  n.,  continuance:  im- 
prisonment :  duress.  [L.  durans,  pr*p«  of 
duro,] 


DURATION,  dil-ra'shun,  n.,  oontiauancein 
time :  time  indefinitely :  power  of  con- 
tinuance.   [L.  duratus,  pa.p.  of  duro,] 

DURRAR,  durl^ar,  n.  an  audience-chami- 
ber :  a  reception  or  levee,  esp.  a  recep- 
tion of  native  princes  held  by  the  Vice- 
roy  of  India.  [P®**-  dar-bar,  a  prince's 
court,  {lit.)  a  door  of  admittance.]^  , 

DURE,  dQr,  v,i,  (dbs.)  to  endure,  last,  or 
continue.    [Fr.  durer — Jm  duro—durus.  k 
hardj 

DURE^,  dUr'es,  n.  hardship :  constraint : 

eressure :  imprisonment :  restraint  of 
berty.  In  law,  duress  is  of  two  kinds : 
duress  of  imprisonment,  which  is  im- 
prisonment or  restraint  of  personal  lib- 
erty ;  and  duress  by  menaces  or  threats 
{per  minas),  when  a  person  is  threatened 
with  loss  of  life  or  limb.  Fear  of  battery 
is  no  duress.  Duress  then  is  imprison- 
noent  or  threats  intended  to  compel  a 

Serson  to  do  a  le^l  act,  as  to  execute  a 
eed  or  to  commit  an  ofifence,  in  which 
cases  the  act  is  voidable  or  excusable. 
[O.  Fr.  duresse,  hardship,  distress,  con- 
straint, from  L.  duritia,  harshness,  hard- 
ness, strictness,  from  durus,  hard.] 
DURING,  dur'ing,  prejp.  for  the  tune  a 
thing  lasts.    [Orig.  pr.p.  of  obs.  Dube,  to 

DURMAST,  der'mast,  n.  a  species  of  oak 
(Quercus  sessiliflora,  or  according  to  some 
Q,  pubescens)  so  closely  allied  to  the 
conunon  oak  (Q,  Bobur)  as  to  be  reckoned 
bv  some  botanists  only  a  variety  of  it. 
Its  wood  is,  however,  darker,  heavier, 
and  more  elastic,  less  easy  to  split,  not 
so  easy  to  break,  yet  the  least  difficult  to 
bend.  It  is  hi^^hly  valued,  therefore,  by 
the  builder  and  the  cabinet-maker. 

DURST,  durst,  pa.t  of  Dare,  to  venture. 
rA.S.  dorste,  pa.t.  of  dear,  to  dare.] 

DUSK,  dusk,  aiy.  darkish  :  of  a  dark  color.  ] 
— n.  twilieht :   partial  darkness  :   dark-  \ 
ness  of  color. — adv.  Dusk'ly. — n.  Dusk - 
NESS.    [From  an  older  form  of  A.S.  deorc, 
whence   E.  Dark  ;   cf.  Sw.  dusk,  dull 
weather.] 

DUSKISH,  dusk'ish,  adj,  rather  dusky: 
slightly  dark  or  black.--a(f«.  Dusk'ishlt: 
-^i».  Dusk'ishkbss. 

DUSKY,  dusk'i,  ac(j\  partially  dark  or 
obsctu*e:  dark-colored:  sad:  gloomy.— 
adv.  Dusk'ily.— n.  Dusk'iness. 

DUST,  dust,  n.  fine  particles  of  anything 
like  smoke  or  vapor :  powder :  earth : 
the  grave,  where  the  bodv  becomes 
dust :  a  mean  condition. — v.t,  to  free  from 
dust :  to  sprinkle  with  dust.  [A.S.  dnst ; 
Ger.  dunst,  vapor.] 

DUST-RALL,  dust'-bawl,  n.  a  disease  in 
horses  in  which  a  ball  sometimes  as  hard 
as  iron  is  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal 
owing  to  overfeeding  with  corn  and  bar- 
ley dust.  Its  presence  is  indicated  by  a 
haggard  countenance,  a  distressed  eye,  a 
dia^nded  belly,  and  hurried  respiration. 

DUSTER,  dust'er,  n.  a  doth  or  brush  for 
removing  dust. 

DUSTY,  dust'i,  adi.  covered  or  sprinkled 
with  dust :  lik6  dust. — n,  Dubt'iness. 

DUTCH,  duch,  n.  originally  the  Germanic 
race :  the  German  peoples  generally : 
now  only  applied  to  the  people  of  Hol- 
land. '*The  word  comes  from  iheodi 
people  or  nation ;  each  nation,  of  course^ 
thinking  itself  the  people  or  nation  above 
idl  others.  And  the  opposite  to  Dutch  is 
Welsh — ^that  is,  strange,  from  wealh,  a 
stranger.  In  our  forefathers'  way  of 
speaking,  whatever  they  could  under- 
stand was  Dutch,  the  tongue  of  the  peo- 
ple, whatever  they  could  not  understand 
they  called  Welsh,  the  tongue  of  the 
stranger.  '  All  lands,  Dutch  and  Welsh,* 
is  a  common  phrase  to  express  the  whole 
world.    This  is  the  reason  why,  when 
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our  forefathers  came  into  Britain,  they 
called  the  people  whom  they  found  on 
the  land  the  'Welsh.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  Teutons  on  the  Continent  have 
always  ccklled  the  Latin-speaking  nations 
with  whom  they  have  had  to  do— Italian, 
Provencal,  and  French — Welsh.  People 
who  know  only  the  modern  use  of  the 
words  mifi^ht  be  puzzled  if  thej  turned 
to  some  of  the  ola  Swiss  chronicles,  and 
found  the  war  between  the  Swiss  and 
Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy  alwavs  spoken 
of  as  a  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Welsh.  Any  one  who  knows  German  will 
be  at  once  ready  with  instances  of  this 
use  of  the  word,  sometimes  meaning 
strange^  or  foreign  in  the  general  sense, 
sometimes  meaning  particularly  French 
or  Italian.  The  last  case  which  I  know 
of  the  word  being  used  in  England  in  the 
wide  sense  is  in  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  book 
on  the  Government  of  England,  written 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  he 
speaks  of  *  such  as  be  toaish  and  foreign, 
not  meaning  Britons  in  particular,  but 
any  people  whose  tongue  cannot  be  un- 
derstooa."— -&.-4.J?Vcemo7».  [Ger.  deu^sc^, 
(German ;  O.  Ger.  diutisc,  from  dtot,  A.S. 
theod,  Goth,  thiud,  people.] 
DUTEOUS,  dQ'te-us,  adfif.  devoted  to  duty: 
obedient. — adv.  DifTEOUBLT. — n.  Du'tb- 

OUBNE88. 

DUTIFUL,  da'ti-fool,  ad^.  attentive  to 
duty:  respectful :  e-xpressive  of  a  sense 
of  duty. ^-adv.  DifTrruLLY. — n.  Du'teful- 

NSSS. 

DUTY,  da'ti,  n.  that  which  is  due :  what 
one  is  bound  bv  any  obligation  to  do: 
obedience  :  military  service  :  respect  or 
regard :  one's  proper  business :  tax  on 
goods :  in  the  U.  S.  applied  to  tax  on  im- 
ports only.  FFormed  from  O.  Fr.  deu 
or  due  (mod.  Fr.  dil),  and  sufBx  -ty.    See 

DUK.] 

DUUMVIRATE,  dfl-um'vi-rat,  n.  the  union 
of  two  men  in  the  same  office :  a  form  of 
government  in  ancient  Rome.  [L.  duo, 
two,  and  tTir,  a  man.] 

DWALE,  dwal,  n.  (bot^  deadly  nightshade, 
which  poisons,  dulls,  or  stupefies :  (Tier,) 
a  black  color.  [A.S.  dwala,  error,  hence 
stupefaction,  from  duxd  or  doL  See 
Dull  and  Dwell.] 

DWARF,  dwawrf ,  n.  a  ^neral  name  for 
an  animal  or  plant  which  is  much  below 
the  ordinary  size  of  the  species  or  kind. 
When  used  alone  it  usualli^  refers  to  the 
human  species,  but  sometimes  to  other 
animals.  When  it  is  applied  to  plants, 
it  is  more  generally  usea  m  composition; 
as,  a  dwarf  tree ;  diixii/-elder,  dwarfs 
palm.  Among  gskrdeners,  dwarf  is  a 
term  employed  to  distinguish  fruit- 
trees  whose  branches  proceed  from  close 
to  the  ground,  from  nders,  or  standards, 
whose  original  stocks  are  several  feet  in 
height.  [A.S.  dwera^  dweorg,  Dut.  dwerg, 
Sw.  dwerg,  dv^erf,  Low  Ger.  dwarf,  a 
dv^arf  1 

DWARFISH,  dwawrf  ish^  acff.  like  a  dwarf: 
very  small:  despicable.--<idv.  Dwakf'- 
ISHLY.— n.  Dwasf'ishness. 

DWELL,  dwel,  v.u  to  abide  in  a  place  :  to 
inhabit :  to  rest  the  attention  :  to  con- 
tinue long  :—pr.p.  dwell'ing  ; jpa.f.  and 
I  P^-P*  dwelled'^  or  dwelt. — n.  Dwell'eb. 
Ta.S.  dwelan,  to  cause  to  wander,  to  de- 
lay, from  dtcdl  or  dol,  the  original  form 
of  E.  Dull.] 

DWELLING,  dweVine,  n.  the  place  where 
one  dwells :  habitation  :  continuance. 

DWINDLE,  dwin'dl,  v.i.  to  grow  less :  to 
g^ow  feeble :  to  become  degenerate.-^ 
v.t.  to  lessen.  [Dim.  of  (funne,  from  A.S. 
dunnan,  to  fade— Ice.  dvina,  Dan.  tvinSf 
to  pine  away;  akin  to  A.S.  sunndan,  Ger. 
9$hwinden.    See  Swoon.] 


DWINDLEMENT,  dwin'dl-ment,  n.  the 
act  or  state  of  dwindling,  shrinking,  or 
diminishing.    Mrs.  Oliphant, 

DTAS,  dl'as,  n.  in  geoL  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Permian  system  from  its 
being  divided  into  two  principal  groups. 
[Gr.,  the  number  two,  something  com- 
posed of  two  parts.] 

Dy  AUS,  dyows,  n.  in  Hind,  myth,  one  of 
the  elemental  divinities  of  the  Vedas,  the 
Gk>d  of  the  bright  sky,  his  name  being 
connected  with  that  of  the  Greek  Zeus 
through  the  root  dyu,  to  shine,  and  the 
Latin  Jupiter,  which  is  merely  Dyaus 
piter  or  Zeus  pater,  father  Dyaus  or  Zeus. 
He  was  especially  the  rain-^od,  or  rather 

grimarilv  the  sky  from  which  rain  falls, 
[e  finally  gave  place  to  his  son  Indra. 

DYE,  di,  v.t.  to  stain :  to  g^ve  a  new  color 
toi—pr.p.  dye'ing;  pa.p.  dyed'. — n.  color: 
tinge :  stain :  a  coloring  liquid.  [A.S. 
deagan,  to  dye,  from  deag  or  deah,  color.] 

DYEING,  dfing,  n.  the  art  or  trade  of  col- 
oring cloth,  etc. 

DYER,  di'er,  n.  one  whose  trade  is  to  dye 
cloth,  etc. 

DYESTUFFS,  dfstufs,  n.pl.  material  used 
in  dyeing. 

DYING,  dfing,  pr.p.  of  Die.— ac(;.  destined 
for  death,  mortal:  occurring  immediately 
before  death,  as  dying  words :  support- 
in|;'  a  dying  person,  as  a  dying  bed :  per- 
taining to  death. — n,  death.  [See  DiB,  v.] 

DYINGNESS,  dfing-nes,  n.  a  languishing 

look :  a  die-away  appearance. 

Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyingnem, 
—Ckmgretft, 

DYKE.    Same  as  Dike. 

DYNAMIC,  di-nam'ik,  DYNAMICAL,  di- 
nam'ik-al,  a^f.  relating  to /orce:  relating 
to  the  efTects  of  forces  in  nature. — <u2i;. 
DTNiOi'iCALLY.  [Gr.  dynamUcos — dy- 
namis,  power—dynamai,  to  be  able.] 

DYNAMICS,  di-nam'iks,  n.8ing.  the  science 
which  investigates  the  action  of  force, 

DYNAMITE,  dinVmlt,  n.  s^powerful explo- 
sive agent,  consisting  of  absoroent  mat- 
ter, as  porous  silica,  saturated  with  nitro- 
glycerine. The  object  of  the  mixture  is 
to  diminish  the  susceptibility  of  nitro- 
'oerine  to  slight  shock,  and  so  to  facili- 
^te  its  carriage  without  destroying  its 
explosive  force.  The  disruptive  force  of 
dynamite  is  estimated  at  about  eight 
times  that  of  gunpowder.  Sometimes 
charcoal,  sand  and  saw-dust  have  been 
employed  as  substitutes  for  the  silioeous 
earth.    [Gr.  dynjamis,"] 

DYNAMO-ELECTRIC,  din-am'6-6-lek'trik, 
adf,  producing  force  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity ;  as,  a  dynamo-electric  machine : 
also  produced  by  electric  force. 

DYNAMOMETER,  din-am-om'e-ter,  n.  an 
instrument  for  measuring  effort  exerted, 
esp.  the  work  done  by  a  machine.  [Gr. 
dynamis,  power,  and  inetran,  ameasiU.] 

DYNASTY,  din'as-ti  or  dfnas-ti,  n.  a  suc- 
cession of  kine^s  of  the  same  family.— <k:1;. 
Dynas'tic,  belonging  to  a  dynasty.  [Gr. 
dynasteia^yMutis,  a  lord— dj^namat,  to 
be  able  1 

DYSENTERY,  dis'en-ter-i,  n.  a  disease  of 
the  entrails  or  bowels,  attended  with  pain 
and  a  discharge  of  mucus  and  blood.— -ocl;. 
Dysenter'ic.  [Gr.  dysenteria,  from  dys, 
ill.  entera,  the  entrails.] 

DYSPEPSY,  dis-pep'si,  DISPEPSIA,  dis- 
pep'si-a,  n.,  difficult  digestion:  indiges- 
tion. [Gr.  dyspepsia — dys,  hard,  difficult, 
and  pessd,  peps6,  to  digest.] 

DYSPEPTIC,  dis-pep'tik,  o^;.  aflBlcted 
with,  pertaining  to,  or  arising  from  indi- 
gestion.— n.  a  person  afflictCMl  with  dys- 
nensv 

DYSEFULOTIC,  dis-ep-fl-lot'ik,  adj.  in 
surg,  not   readily  or   easily  healing  or 


cicatrizing,  as  a  wound.  [Gr.  prefix  dys, 
and  E.  EpuloticJ 

DYSLOGY,  dis'lo-ji,  n.  dispraise :  opposite 
of  eulogy,  *'  In  the  way  of  eulogy  and 
dyslogy  and  summing-up  of  character 
there  mav  doubtless  be  a  great  many 
things  set  forth  concerning  this  Mira- 
beau  "-""Cfl^Zi/Zfi 

DYSMENORRHCEA,  dis-men-or-rg'a,  n.  in 
m£d,  difficult  or  laborious  menstruation  : 
catamenial  discharges  accompanied  with 
great  local  pain,  especially  in  the  loins. 

DZEREN,  dze'ren,  DZERON,  dze'ron,  n. 
the  Chinese  antelope,  a  remarkably  swift 
species  of  antelope  {Procapra  gutturosa), 
inhabitin|r  the  dr^  arid  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  Thibet,  China,  and  Southern  Si- 
beria. It  is  nearly  4i  feet  in  length,  and 
2i  high  at  the  shoulder.  When  alarmed 
it  clears  1^  to  25  feet  at  one  bound. 

DZIGGETAI,  dzig'^ta,  n.  the  wUd  ass  of 
Asia  {Equu^  h^tonus),  whose  habits  are 
so  grapnically  record^  in  the  book  of 
Job,  and  believed  to  be  the  hemionos  of 
Herodotus  and  Pliny.  It  is  intermediate 
in  appearance  and  character  between  the 
horse  and  ass  (hence  the  specific  name 
hemionus,  half-ass),  the  maies  especially 
being  fine  ammals,  standing  as  much  as 
14  hands  high.  It  lives  in  small  herds, 
and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  sandy  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  16,000  feet  above  sea- 
ieveL  Called  also  KiANG,  Koxjlan,  and 
Ehub  or  GooB. 


E 

EACH,  6oh,  Oidif.,  every  one  in  any  number 
separately  considered.  [A.S.  celo-d^ 
lie,  from  d  {'^aye),  prefix  ge,  and  lie,  like, 
i.e.  i^e-like.] 

EAGER,  S'ger,  adj.  excited  by  desire :  ar- 
dent to  do  or  obtain:  earnest. — adv. 
Eao'eblt.— ^.  Eao'ebmess.  [M.E.  egre 
— ^Fr.  aigre,  from  L.  acer,  acris,  sharp- 
root  ak,  sharp.    See  Acrid.] 

EAGLE,  e'gl,  n.  a  large  bira  of  prey :  a 
military  standard,  carrying  the  figure  of 
an  eagle:  a  gold  coin  of  the  united 
States,  worth  ten  dollars.  [Fr.  aigle, 
from  L.  aquila,  from  root  cu:,  sharp, 
swift.] 

EAGlJl-EYED,  S'^l-Id,  adj.  having  a  pierc- 
ing eye:  discerning. 

EAGLBT,  S'glet,  n.  a  young  or  small  eagle. 

EAGRE,  §'ger,  n.  rise  of  the  tide  in  a 
river ;  same  as  Bobb.  [A.S.  egor,  water, 
sea.] 

EAR,  §r,  n,  a  spike,  as  of  corn. — v.i,  to  put 
forth  ears,  as  corn.  [A.S.  ear;  Ger. 
dhre.] 

EAR,  6r,  v.t,  (ohs.)  to  plough  or  till.  [A.S. 
erian:  L.  aro,  Gr.  aroO — root  ar,  to 
plough.] 

EAR,  6r,  n.  the  organ  of  hearing  or  the 
external  part  merely :  the  sense  or  power 
of  hearing:  the  faculty  of  distinguish* 
ing  sounds :  attention :  anything  like  an 
ear. — ac^js.  Eabed',  having  ears ;  Eab'- 
LESS,  wanting  ears.  [A.S.  eare ;  L.  auris, 
Ger.  ohr,] 

EARACHE,  gr'ftk,  n.  an  ache  or  pain  in  the 
ear, 

EARDROP,  er'drop,  EARRING,  er'ring,  n 
a  ring  or  ornament  drooping  or  hanging 
from  the  ear. 

EARDRUM,  gr'drum,  n.  the  drum  or  mid- 
dle cavity  of  the  ear.    [See  Tyhpanitm.] 

EARING,  SrTng,  n.  (dbs.)  ploughing. 

ElARL,  erl,  n.  a  British  title  of  nobility, 
or  a  nobleman,  the  third  in  rank,  being 
next  below  a  marquis,  and  next  above 
a  viscount.  The  earl  formerly  had  the 
government  of  a  shire,  and  was  called 
shireman.   After  the  Conquest  earls  wero 
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•  called  eountSf  and  from  them  shires  have 
taken  the  name  of  counties.  Earl  is  now 
a  mere  title,  unconnected  with  territorial 
iurisdiction,  so  much  so  that  several  earls 
nave  taken  as  their  titles  their  own 
names  with  the  prefix  Earl,  as  Earl  Orey, 
Earl  SpenGeVj  Earl  Russel,  [A.S.  eorl, 
O.N.  Dan.  and  Sw.  jarl,  earl — regarded 
by  Max  MuUer  as  a  modified  form  of 
ealdor,  a  chief,  from  eald,  old,  but  this 
seems  doubtful.] 

EARLDOM,  erl'dum,  n.  the  dominion  or 
dignity  of  an  earl,  [Eabl,  and  A.S.  dom, 
power.] 

EARLT,  erli,  a^.  in  good  season :  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  the  day. —  adv. 
soon. — n.  Ei^'UNBSS.  [A.S.  cenioe — cer, 
before.] 

KARMA  KK,  ^m&rk,  n.  a  mark  on  a 
sheep's  ear :  in  law,  any  mark  for  identi- 
fication, as  a  privy  mark  made  by  any 
one  on  a  coin  :  any  distin^ishing  mark, 
natural  or  other,  by  which  the  owner- 
ship or  relation  of  any  thing  is  known. 
'*  What  distinguishing  marks  can  a  man 
fix  upon  a  set  of  inteflectual  ideas,  so  as 
to  call  himself  proprietor  of  them  ?  They 
have  no  earmarks  upon  them,  no  tokens 
of  a  particular  proprietor." — Burrows, 

EARN,  em,  v,t,  to  gain  by  labor :  to  ac- 
quire :  to  deserve.  [A.S.  eamian,  to 
earn ;  cog.  with  O.  Ger.  arin,  to  reap ; 
Oer.  emte;  Gk>th.  asans,  harvest.] 

EARNEST,  er'nest,  ac^j.  showing  strong 
desire  :  determined  :  eager  to  obtain  : 
intent :  sincere. — n.  seriousness :  reality. 
— adv.  Ear'nbstlt.  —  n.  Eab'nbstness. 
[A.S.  earnest,  seriousness  ;  Dut.  emst, 
Crer.  emst,  ardor,  zeal.] 

EARNEST,  er'nest,  n.  money  given  in  token 
of  a  bargpain  made  :  a  pledge :  first-fruits  : 
(fig.)  anything  which  gives  assurance, 
pledge,  promise,  or  inoication  of  what 
IS  to  follow.  \W,  ernes,  an  earnest, 
pledge  -  money,  akin  to  Gael,  earla^, 
whence  Scot,  arles,  Perh.  like  Gr.  ar- 
rabOn  and  L.  arrha,  from  Heb.  *erahon,} 

EARNINGS,  er'ningz,  n.pL  what  one  has 
earned:  money  saved. 

EARSHOT,  er'snot,  n.  hearing-distance. 

EARTH,  erth,  n.  the  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  :  soil :  dry  land,  as  op- 
p<^ed  to  sea :  the  world :  the  people  of 
this  world. — ^Eabth  Cubbents,  in  elect, 
strong  irreg^ar  currents,  which  disturb 
telegraphic  lines  of  considerable  length, 
flowing  from  one  part  of  the  line  to 
another,  affecting  the  instruments  and 
frequently  interrupting  telegraphic  com- 
munication. Apparently  they  depend 
upon  alterations  in  the  state  of  the 
earth's  electrification,  which  produce 
currents  in  the  wires  by  induction.  They 
occur  simultaneously  with  magnetic 
storms  and  auroras.  [A.S.  eorthe;  Ger. 
erde  ;  allied  to  Gr.  era7\ 

EARTH,  erth,  v.t.  to  hide  or  cause  to  hide 
in  the  earth :  to  bury. — v.i.  to  burrow. 

EARTHBORN,  erth'bawrn,  acfj.,  bom  from 
the  earth 

EARTHBOUND,  erth'bownd,  aclj,,  hound 
or  held  by  the  earth,  as  a  tree. 

EARTHEIm,  erth'n,  o^/.  made  of  earth  or 
clay  :  earthly  :  frail. — n.  Eabth'eitwabb, 
crockery. 

EARTHFiiAX,  erth'flaks, n.  asbestos. 

EARTHUNG,  erthling,  n.  a  dweller  on 
the  earth. 

EARTHLY,  erthli,  adlj.  belonging  to  the 
earth :  vile  :  worldly.— ft.  Ei^TH'UNBSS. 

EARTHLY-MINDED,  efflSTi-mind'ed,  ady. 
having  the  mind  intent  on  earthly  things. 

EARTBLNUT,  erth'nut,  n.  the  popular 
name  of  certain  tuberous  roots  growing 
underground. 

EARTBl-PLATE,  erth'-pl&t,  n.  in  teleg,  a 
buried  plate  of  metal  connected  with  the 


battery  or  line-wire  by  means  of  which 
the  earth  itself  is  made  to  complete  the 
circuit,  thus  rendering  the  employment 
of  a  second  or  return  wire  unnecessary. 

EARTHQUAKE,  erth'kwfik,  n.  a  shaking, 
trembling,  or  concussion  of  the  earth : 
sometimes  a  slight  tremor :  at  other 
times  a  violent  shaking  or  convulsion : 
at  other  times  a  rocking  or  heaving  of 
the  earth.  The  earthquake  shock  gener- 
ally comes  on  with  a  deep  rumbling 
noise,  or  with  a  tremendous  explosion 
resembling  the  discharge  of  artillery,  or 
the  bursting  of  a  thunder-cloud  ;  the 
ground  is  raised  vertically  at  the  centre 
of  the  disturbed  tract,  but  the  movement 
is  more  oblique  the  farther  we  proceed 
from  that  centre ;  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  obliquity  furnishes  material  for 
calculating  the  depth  of  the  shock  below 
the  surface. 

EARTH-SHINE,  erth'-shin,  n.  in  astron.  a 
name  given  to  the  faint  light  visible  on 
the  part  of  the  moon  not  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  due  to  the  illumination  of  that 
portion  by  the  light  which  the  earth  re- 
flects on  her.  It  is  most  conspicuous 
when  the  illuminated  part  of  the  disc 
is  at  its  smallest,  as  soon  alter  new 
moon.  This  phenomenon  is  popularly 
described  as  *'  the  old  moon  in  the  new 
moon's  aj!'ms  " 

EARTHWARD,  erth'ward,  adv.,  toward 
the  ao/ffh 

EARTHWORK,  erth'wurk,  n.  the  remov- 
ing of  earth  in  making  railways,  etc. :  a 
fortification  of  earth. 

EARTHWORM,  erth'wurm,  n.  the  common 
worm:  a  mean  niggardly  person. 

EARTHY,  erth'i,  cujf.  consistin|f  of,  relat- 
ing to,  or  resembhng  earth :  inhabiting 
the  earth :  gross :  unrefined. — n.  Eart^ 

INBSS. 

EARr-TRUMPET,  6r'-trump'et,  n.  a  tube  to 
aid  in  hearing, 

EABWAX,  &r'waks,  n.  a  waxy  substance 
secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  ear  into  the 
outer  passage. 

EARWIG,  er'wig,  n.  a  common  insect  with 
forceps  at  its  tail,  incorrectly  supposed 
to  creep  into  the  brain  through  the  ear : 
one  wno  gains  the  ear  of  another  by 
stealth  for  a  bad  end.  [A.S.  eonoiega; 
eor  being  E.  Ear,  and  wicaa,  from  loegan,. 
to  carry,  akin  to  L.  veho,] 

EAR-WfTNESS,  er'-wit'nes,  n.  a  witness 
that  can  testify  from  his  own  hearing : 
one  who  hears  a  thing. 

EASE,  6z,  n.  freedom  from  pain  or  disturb- 
ance :  rest  from  work  :  quiet :  freedom 
from  difllculty  :  naturalness.  [Fr.  aise ; 
same  as  It.  agio.] 

EASE,  ez,  v,t,  to  free  from  pain,  trouble, 
or  anxiety  :  to  relieve  :  to  calm. 

EASEL,  &sl,  n.  the  frame  on  which  paint- 
ers support  their  pictures  while  painting. 
[Dut.  ezelj  or  Gter.  esd,  an  ass,  dim.  of 
stem  as.    See  Ass.] 

EASEMENT,  §z'ment,  n.  relief:  assistance: 
support. 

EAST,  est,  n.  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  the  sun  first  shines  or  rises :  one 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass: the  countries  to  the  east  of  Europe. 
— ^Empire  of  the  East,  the  empire 
founded  in  895  a.  D.,  when  the  emperor, 
Theodosius  the  Great,  divided  the  Roman 
Empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  giving  the  former  the 
eastern  division,  the  fatter  the  western. 
The  metropolis  of  this  empire  was  Con- 
stantinople. The  western  division, 
whose  capital  was  Rome,  was  called  the 
Empire  of  the  WES^.—acy.  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  [A.S.  east ;  Ger.  ost ; 
akin  to  Gr.  Sds,  the  dawn  ;  Sans,  ushas, 
the  dawn — ush,  to  bum.] 


EIASTER,  est'er,  n.  a  Christian  festival 
commemorating  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  held  on  the  Sunday  after  Good- 
Fridajr.  Easter  is  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  niU  moon  which  happens  upon  or 
next  after  the  21st  of  March  ;  and^if  the 
full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter 
day  is  the  Sunday  after;  but  properly 
speaking,  for  the  "  full  moon "  in  the 
above  the  "fourteenth  day  of  the  moon" 
should  be  substituted.  rA.S.  Easter, 
from  Eastre,  a  goddess  wnose  festival 
was  held  in  AprilJ 

RASTERUNG,  ^sfer-ling,  n.  a  native  of 
a  countnr  lying  in  the  far  east,  esp.  a 
trader  fvora  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
rSee  StbrLiINO  1 

EASTERLY,  est'er-li,  adj.  coming  from 
the  eastward  :  looking  towai'd  the  east. 
— adv.  on  the  east :  toward  the  east. 

EASTERN,  est'ern,  ady.  toward  the  east : 
connected  with  the  East:  dwelling  in 
the  East. 

EASTWARD,  &it'ward,  adv.  toward  the 
east. 

EAST,  Sz'i,  cujy.  at  ease:  free  from  pain  : 
tranauil :  unconstrained :  giving  ease  : 
not  difficult :  yielding :  not  straitened. — 
adv.  Eas'ilt.— ^.  Eas'iness. 

EAT,  et,  v.t,  to  chew  and  swallow:  to  con- 
sume :  to  corrode. — v,i.  to  take  food  : — 
pr,p,  eating  ;  pa.t,  S.te  (at  or  et) ;  pa.p. 
eaten  (St'n)  or  {obs.)  eat  (et). — n.  Eat'br. 
[A.S.  etan;  Ger.  essen,  L.  edo,  esse,  Gr. 
edO,  Sans,  ad,  to  eat.] 

EATABLE,  et'a-bl,  acfj.  fit  to  be  eaten.— 
n.  anything  used  as  food. 

EAU,  5,  n.  a  word  used  with  some  other 
words  to  designate  several  spirituous 
waters,  particuJarlv  perfumes  :  as,  eau 
de  Cologne :  eau  ae  Luce :  eau  de  Por- 
tugal, etc.    [Fr.,  from  L.  aqua,  water.] 

EAU  CRfeOLE,  6  kra-6l,  n,  a  highly- 
esteemed  liqueur  made  in  Martinique  by 
distilling, the  flowers  of  the  mammee  ap- 
ple (Mammea  americana)  with  spirit  of 
wine.    [Fr.  eau  and  Criole,] 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  6  de  k6-l5n,  n.  a 
perfumed  spirit,  originally  invented  at 
Cclogue  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Farina,  and  still  sold  chiefly  by  mem- 
bers of  his  famUy  or  at  least  of  his 
name.  It  consists  of  spirits  of  wine 
flavored  by  a  few  drops  of  different  es- 
sential oils  blended  so  as  to  yield  a  fine 
fragrant  scent.  [Fr.  eau,  water,  de,  of, 
and  CologneA 

EAU  DE  LUCE,  5  de  105s,  n.  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  scented  and  rendered 
milky  by  mastic  and  oil  of  amber  :  used 
in  India  as  an  antidote  to  the  bites  of 
venomous  serpents.  [Fr.  eau,  water,  de, 
of,  and  Luce,  the  name  of  its  inventor.] 

EAVES,  evz,  n.pl.  the  edge  of  the  roof  pro- 
jecting over  the  wall.  [A.S.  efese,  the 
clipt  edge  of  thatch.] 

EAVESDROP,  evz'drop,  n.  the  water  which 
falls  in  drops  from  the  eaves  of  a  house. 
— v.i.  to  stand  under  the  eaves  or  near 
the  windows  of  a  house  to  listen.— <n. 
BIaves'droppsr,  one  who  thus  listens: 
one  who  tries  to  overhear  private  con- 
versation. 

EBB,  eb,  71.  the  going  back  or  retiring  of 
the  tide :  a  decline  or  decay. — v.i.  to  now 
back :  to  sink :  to  decay.  [A.S.  ebba ; 
Ger.  etibe,  from  the  same  root  as  even.] 

EBB-TIDE,  eb'-tid,  n.  the  ebbing  or  retir- 
ing tide. 

EBELIANS,  e-bgli-anz,  n.pl,  a  German  sect 
which  had  its  origin  at  Kdnigsberg  in 
1836,  under  the  leadership  of  Archdeacon 
Ebd  and  Dr.  Diestel,  professing  and  put- 
ting in  practice  a  doctrine  callea  spirUual 
marriage.  The  leaders  were  in  I8d9  tried 
and  condemned  for  unsound  doctrine  and 
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Imimre  Uvm,  The  sect  is  in  Germanj 
poptilafly  named  Mucker,  or  hypoarites. 

SBlUNITK,  e'bi-on-It,  n.  one  of  a  sect  of 
Jewish  OhristianB,  who  united  the  cere> 
naondes  of  the  law  with  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  observing  both  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Sabbaths.  They  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  rejeoted  many 
parts  of  tfa^  New  Testament.  They  were 
opposed  and  prcmounced  heretics  l^  Jus- 
tin, Irenaeus,  and  Origen.  It  is  thought 
that  St.  John  wrote  his  gospel,  in  the 
year  97,  against  them.  rHeo.  ebjonhn, 
the  poor,  the  name  given  oy  the  Jews  to 
the  Christians  in  generaLI 

EBON,  eb'on,  ac{f.  made  of  eoony :  black  as 
ebony. 

EBONY,  eVon4,  n.  a  kind  of  wood  almost 
as  heavy  and  hard  as  gione,  usually 
black,  admitting  of  a  fine  polish.  [Fr. 
eMne— L.  ebenu8--^r,  ebenos,  from  Heb. 
hdhnirn^  pi.  of  hobni,  ohni — eben^  a  stone.] 

EBRIETY,  e-brfe-ti,  n.,  drunkenneas,  [Fr. 
4iyriM — ^L.  ebrietas,  from  ebrius^  drunk.] 

EBULLIENT,  e-bul'yent,  adf\,  boiling  up 
or  over.  PL.  ehuUtens^  -entta — e,  out,  and 
bttCto,  to  Doil.l 

iSULLIOSCOPE,  &-buryo-sk5p,  n.  an  in- 
strument by  which  the  stren^h  of  spirit 
of  wine  is  determined  by  the  careful  de- 
termination of  its  boiling  point.  [L. 
ebuUiOf  to  boil  up,  and  Gr.  Scoped,  to 
see.1 

EBULLITION,  ^-bul-li'shun,  n.  the  opera- 
tion of  boiling :  the  agitation  of  a  liauor 
by  heat,  which  throws  it  up  in  bubbles  : 
or  more  properly,  the  agitation  produced 
in  a  fluid  by  the  escape  of  a  portion  of 
it,  converted  into  an  aeriform  state  by 
heat.  In  different  liquids  ebullition  takes 
place  at  different  temperatures  ;  also,  the 
temperature  at  which  liquids  boil  in  the 
open  air  varies  with  the  degree  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  being  higher  as  that 
is  increased  and  lower  as  it  is  dimin- 
ished.— ^Also  the  effervescence,  which  is 
occasioned  by  fermentation  or  by  any 
other  process  which  causes  the  extrica- 
tion oi  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  in  the  mix- 
ture of  an  acid  with  a  carbonated  alkali. 
In  this  sense  formerly  written  Bullition. 
Fig.  an  outward  display  of  feeling:  a 
suaden  burst :  a  pouring*  forth  :  an  over- 
flowing: as,  an  ^mUttion  of  passion. 
"  The  greatest  ebullitions  of  the  imagi- 
nation.^—JbTin^on.  [L.  ebuttitio,  from 
ebuUio — e,  ex,  out,  up,  and  buUio,  to  boil, 
from  bulla,  a  bubble.] 

ECART£,  a-k&r't&,  n.  a  game  at  cards 
played  by  two,  in  which  the  cards  may 
oe  discarded  or  exchane^d  for  others. 
[Fr. — e,  out,  carte,  a  card.    See  Card.] 

BCiCENTRIC,  ek-sen'trik,  ECCENTRICAL, 
ek-sen'trik-al,  acij,  departing  from  the 
centre:  not  having  the  same  centre  as 
another,  said  of  circles :  out  of  the  usual 
course :  not  conforming  to  common 
rules :  odd.^^dr.  Eockn'trically.  [Gr. 
ek,  out  of,  and  kentron,  the  centre.    See 

ECCENTKIC,  ek-sen'trik,  n.  a  circle  not 
having  the  same  centre  as  another : 
(medh,)  a  wheel  having  its  axis  out  of  the 
centre 

BOCENTRICrrY,  ek-sen-tris'it-i,  n.  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  a  planet's  orbit 
from  the  centre  of  the  sun  :  singularity 
of  conduct !  oddness. 

ECCLESIASTES,  ek-kle-a-as'tSz,  n.  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  [Gr., 
lit  A  Tireacher  1 

EOCLeSiASTIC,  ek-kl€-zi.as'tik,  BCCLE- 
SIASnCAL,  ek-k]§-2d-as'tik-a],  a4i'  be- 
longing to  the  church, — n.  Ecclbsias'tic, 
one  consecrated  to  the  church,  a  priest, 
a  clergyman.  [Low  L. — Gr.  ekkliaiaati' 
koe,  tnna  ekkU9ia,  an  assembly  called 


ant,  the  church— «i;,  out,  and  koM,  to 

caU.l 

SCCLESIASTICUS,  ek-kl^zi-aa'tik-us,  n. 
a  book  of  the  Apocrypha.  [L. — Gr., 
hit   a  nreacher  1 

EOCLESIOLOGY,  ek-kle-zi-oro-ii,  n.  the 
aeience  of  building  and  aecorating 
churches.  [Gr.  ekklisia,  a  church,  logos, 
a  discourse.] 

EGCOPE,  ek'ko-pe,  n.  in  surg.  the  act  of 
cutting  out :  specifically,  a  perpendicular 
division  of  the  cranium  by  a  cutting  in- 
strument. [Ghr.  ek,  out,  and  kopto,  to 
cut/l 

EOH£nLON,  e'she-lon,  n.  ( mil.)  the  position 
of  an  army  in  the  form  of  steps,  or  with 
one  division  more  advanced  than  another. 
The  word  echelon  is  used  also  in  reference 
to  nautical  manceuvres.  When  a  fleet  is 
in  echelon  it  presents  a  wedge-form  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  the  bow-g^ns  and  broad- 
sides of  the  several  ships  can  mntucdly 
defend  each  other.  [Fr.,  from  icheUe ; 
Pr.  eaccUa ;  L.  scaia,  a  ladder.] 

ECHELON-LENS,  e'she-lon-lenz,  n.  a  com- 
pound lens,  used  for  lighthouses,  having 
a  series  of  concentric  annular  lenses  ar- 
ranged round  a  central  lens  so  that  all 
have  a  common  focus.  [Fr.  ichelon,  the 
round  of  a  ladder,  and  £.  Lsars.] 

ECHO,  ekf6,  n.  (pi.  Echoes,  ek'oz),  the 
repetition  of  a  sound  from  some  ob- 
iect.—v.i.  to  reflect  sound :  to  be  sounded 
back :  to  resound. — v.t.  to  send  back  the 
sound  of :  to  repeat  a  thing  said :— ^iivp. 
ech'5ing;  pa^j^.  ech'ded.  [L.  edhoh-^r. 
ichd,  a  sound. 

ek-lftr'sis-mong,  n. 
the  act  of  clearing  up  anything:  ex- 
planation. [Fr. — wlaircir,  pr.p.  maird^' 
sant,  from  ^— L.  ex,  out,  ana  clatr^— L. 
dartts,  clear.] 

ECLAMPSY,  ek-lamp'si,  n.  a  flashing  of 
light  before  the  eyes:  rapid  convulsive 
motions,  esp.  of  the  mouth,  eyelids,  and 
fineers—symptomatic  of  epilepsy:  hence, 
epuepsy  itself.  [Gr.  Mampsis,  a  shining, 
from  eklampd,  to  shine — ek,  out,  and 
lamp6,  to  smne.} 

ECLAT,  e^l&',  n.  a  striking  effect:  ap- 
plause :  splendor.  [Fr.  ielat,  from  O.  Fr. 
esdater,  to  break,  to  shine;  from  the 
Tent,  root  of  Ger.  achleissen,  to  break ; 
cog.  with  E.  sUt] 

ECLECTIC,  ek-lek'tik,  add.,  electing  or 
choosing  out :  picking  out. — n.  one  who 
selei^s  opinions  from  different  systems. 
^-adv.  Eclec'tigallt.  [Gr.  ekldetikoa^ 
ek,  out,  leg6,  to  choose.] 

ECLECTICISM,  ek-lek'ti-sizm,  n.  the  prac- 
tice of  an  eclectic :  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eclectics,  certain  philosophers  who  pro- 
fess to  choose  from  all  systems  the  parts 
theythlnk  true. 

ECLlrSE,  e-klips',  n.  in  astron.  an  inter- 
ception or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  other  luminous  body,  by 
the  intervention  of  some  other  body 
either  between  it  and  the  eye  or  between 
the  luminous  body  and  that  illiuninated 
by  it ;  thus,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon, 
which  totally  or  partially  hides  the  sun^s 
disc;  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned 
by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  falls 
on  it  and  obscures  it  in  whole  or  in  part, 
but  does  not  entirely  conceal  it.  The 
number  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
cannot  be  fewer  than  two  nor  more  than 
seven  in  one  year.  The  most  usual  num- 
ber is  four,  and  it  is  rare  to  have  more 
than  six.  [L.  edipeis ;  Gr.  eMeipais,  de- 
fect, from  ekleipb,  to  ^fail— eAp,  out,  and 
leipd,  to  leave.] 

BCIJPSE,  6-klips',  v.t,  to  cause  the  obscu- 
ration of :  to  darken  or  hide,  as  a  heaven- 
ly body  ;  as,  the  moon  ecHiipeea  the  snn : 


to  cloud :  to  darken :  to  obscure :  to 
throw  into  the  shade :  to  degrade :  to 
dio^race.  **  I,  therefore,  for  the  moment, 
omit  all  inquiry  how  far  the  Mariolatry 
of  the  early  Church  did  indeed  eclipse 
Christ.**— ^fiiMibin. 

Another  now  hath  to  hinnelf  engroas^d 
All  pow*r,  and  us  ecI»j»Md.— HUton. 

ECLIPTIC,  e-klip'tik,  n.  the  line  in  which 
edipaea  take  place,  the  apparent  path  of 
the  sun  round  the  earth  :  -a  great  circle 
on  the  globe  corresponding  to  the  celes- 
tial ecliptic. — (f(y,  pertaining  to  the  eclip- 
tic.   [Gfr.  ekleiptikoa.] 

'ECLOGUE,  eklog,  n.  a  pastoral  x)oem.  [L. 
echgor-Gr.  ekloge,  a  eeleetion,  esp.  of 
poems — ek,  and  legd,  to  choose.  See  £o 
LECTnc] 

ECONOMIC,  ek-o-nomlk,  ECONOMICAL, 
ek-o-Bom'ik-al,  a^j*  pertaining  to  econ- 
omy:   frugal:    caremL — ctdv,  Eookom'' 

TOALLT. 

ECONOMICS,  ek-o-nom'iks,  n.  sing,  the  sci- 
ence of  Jumadiold  management :  political 
economy. 

ECONOMIST,  ek-on'o-mist,  n.  one  who  is 
economical:  odb  who  studies  political 
economy. 

ECONOMIZE,  ek-on'o-mlz,  v.i.  to  manage 
with  economy :  to  spend  money  care- 
fully :  to  save. — v.  f.  to  use  prudently  :  to 
spend  with  f rug^ity. 

ECONOMY,  ek-on'o-mi,  n.  the  manage- 
ment, regulation,  and  government  of  a 
household :  especially,  the  management 
of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  a  household  ; 
hence,  a  frugal  and  judicious  use  of 
money :  that  management  Tvhich  ex- 
pends money  to  advantage  and  incurs 
no  waste  :  frugality  in  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure of  money.  It  differs  from 
parsimony,  which  implies  an  improper 
saving  ox  expense.  Economy  includes 
also  a  prudent  management  of  all  the 
means  oy  which  property  is  saved  or 
accumulated,  a  judicious  application  of 
time,  of  labor,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
labor.  **  I  have  no  other  notion  of  econ- 
omy than  that  it  is  the  parent  of  liberty 
and  ease,*'  says  Swift.  Also  the  dispoa- 
tion  or  arrangement  of  any  work :  the 
system  of  rules  and  regulations  which 
control  any  work,  whether  divine  or 
human ;  as,  "  Ttaa  economy  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  minutest  parts  of  an  epic 
poem.** — Dryden.  Specifically,  (a)  the 
operations  of  nature  in  the  generation, 
nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals 
and  plants ;  the  regular,  harmonious 
system  in  accordance  with  which  the 
functions  of  living  animals  and  plants 
are  performed  ;  as,  the  animal  economy. 
the  vegetable  economy.  (&)  The  regula- 
tion and  disposition  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  state  or  nation,  or  of  any  depart- 
ment of  government.  **  The  Jews  already 
had  a  Sabbath,  which  as  citisens  and  sub- 
jects of  that  economy  they  were  obliged 
to  keep,  and  did  keep.^ — Paley.  [L. 
OBConomia,  Gr.  oikonomta — oikos,  house, 
and  nomos,  law,  rule.] 

ECSTASY,  ek'sta-fii,  n.  an  extraordinary 
state  of  feeling,  in  which  the  mind 
stands  out  of  or  is  detached  from  sen- 
sible things  :  excessive  jo;^ :  enthusiasm. 
^Gr.  ekstasis — ek,  aside,  hietSmi^  to  make 
io  stand.] 

ECSTATIC,  ek-«tat'ik.  ECSTATIGAL,  ek- 
stat'i-cal,  adj.  causing  ecstasy:  amount- 
ing to  ecsta^:  rapturous. — aat\  Ecbtat'- 

ICALLT. 

ECTASIS,  eVta-sis,  n.  in  rhet.  the  length- 
ening of  a  syllable  from  short  to  lon^ : 
extension  or  expansion  :  specifically,  m 
med.  a  dilated  condition  of  a  blood-ves- 
seL    [Or.  ektaeis,  extension,    from   ek- 
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teinOf  to  Btretcb  out — ek,  out,  and  temd, 
to  stretch.] 

BOTROPICAli,  ek-trop'i-kal,  ac^\  belong- 
ixig  to  parts  putside  the  tropics :  baing 
outside  ihe  tropics. 

ECU,  eku,  n.  a  oame  ^ven  to  various 
French  coins  having  different  values  at 
different  times,  but  notably  to  an  old 
piece  of  money  worth  three  francs,  or 
about  60  cts.  fFr.,  a  coin,  a  crown  piece, 
a  shield;  O.  Fr.,  escut  escut,  from  L. 
acutumy  a  shield.]  

ECUMENIC,  ek-a-men'ik,  ECUMENICAL, 
ek-il-men'Uc-al,  acff.  belonging  to  the 
whole  inhabited  world:  general.  [L. 
CBCumenicaa^  from  Gr.  o%koumen&  (gre), 
the  inhabited  (world) — oiked,  to  inhabit.] 

ECZEMA,  ek'ze-ma,  n.  an  eruptive  disease 
of  the  skin.  [Gr.  from  ekzeG,  I  boil  out, 
-eA:,  out,  ared,  1  boO.] 

EDACIOUS,  e-d&'shus,  adf,  given  to  eat- 
ing :  gluttonous. — (xdv,  EDA^ciouaLY. — n. 
EDAcmr,  e-das'it-i.  [L.  edcuc,  edacis — 
0(2o,  to  eat.] 

EDDA,  ed'da,  n.  a  book  containing  a  sys- 
tem of  old  Scandinavian  mythology,  with 
narratives  of  exploits  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  and  some  account  of  the  religpous 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 
*'Saemund,  one  of  the  early  Christian 
priests  there  (in  Iceland),  wno  perhaps 
oad  a  lingering  fondness  for  Paganism, 
collected  certain  of  their  old  pagan  song^, 
just  about  becoming  obsolete  there — 
poems  or  chants  of  a  mythic,  prophetic, 
mostly  all  of  a  reli^ous  character ;  this 
IS  what  Norse  critics  call  the  Elder  or 
Poetic  Edda.  Edddy  a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology,  is  thought  to  si^ify  Ances- 
tress, Snorro  SturTeson,  an  Iceland  gen- 
tleman, an  extremely  notable  personage, 
educated  by  this  Saemund's  grandson, 
took  in  hand  next,  near  a  century  after- 
wards, to  put  together,  among  several 
other  books  he  wrote,  a  kind  of  prose 
synopsis  of  the  whole  mythology ;  eluci- 
oatea  by  new  fragments  of  traditionary 
verse.  -  •  .  This  is  the  Younger  or  Prose 
Edday—^arlyle,  Saemund  was  bom  in 
Iceland  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  died  in  1183.  Sturleson  was 
bom  in  Iceland  in  1178,  and  was  assassi- 
nated there  in  1241,on  his  return  from  Nor- 
way, where  he  had  been  Scald  or  court 
poet.— <«:{;.  Edda'io,  Ed'dic,  of  or  relating 
to  the  Scandinavian  Eddas :  having  the 
character  or  style  of  the  Eddas :  cus,  the 
Eddie  prophecy  of  the  Yolva.  "The 
Eddaie  version,  however,  of  the  history 
of  the  gods  is  not  so  circumstantial  as 
thatintheYnglingasaga." — E.W.  Chase, 
rice,  great^grandmother.  A  name  given 
to  the  book  by  Bishop  Brynjulf  S veins- 
son,  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  mother  of 
all  Scandinavian  poetry.] 

EDDY,  ed'i,  n.  a  current  of  water  or  air 
nmnlng  back,  contrarjr  to  the  main 
stream,  thus  causing  a  circular  motion  : 
a  whirlpool :  a  whirlwind. — v.i.  to  move 
round  and  round : — pr.p.  edd'ying ;  pa,p, 
edd'ied.  [Either  from  an  A.S.  id,  back, 
present  as  ^  in  twit,  or  from  Ice.  ida,  a 
whtrlpool--^,  back ;  but  the  two  roots 
are  identical.] 

EDEMATOSE,  e-dem'a-tSs,  EDEMATOUS, 
e-dem'a-tus,  (idj,,  swelling  with  waterv 
humor :  dropsicied.  [Gr.  oidSma,  a  swell- 
isg — oidedy  to  swell.  J 

EDEN,  S'den,  n.  the  garden  where  Adam 
and  Eve  lived  :  a  paradise.  [Heb.  eden, 
delight,  pleasure.] 

EDENTATE,  enien'tat,  EDENTATED, 
e-den't&t-edt  oc^'m  without  teeth  :  want- 
ing front  teeth.  [L.  edentatus — e,  neg., 
and  dens,  dentis,  a  tooth.] 

EDGE,  ej,  n.  the  border  of  anything :  the 
brink  :  the  cutting  side  of  an  instrument: 


something  that  wounds  or  cuts  :  sharp- 
ness of  mmd  or  appetite :  keenness. — v.t 
to  put  an  edge  on :  to  place  a  border  on  : 
to  exasperate  :  to  urge  on  :  to  move  by 
little  and  little. — v.t.  to  move  sidewajrs. 
[M.E.  egge—A,8.  ecg;  Ger.  edee,  L.  acies 
— root  ak,  sharp.] 

EDGETOOL,  ej'tdol,  n.  a  tool  with  a  sharp 
edge:  (flp.)  a  matter  dangerous  to  deal  or 
sport  with,  "You  jest :  ill-jesting  with 
eage4ool8. " — Tennyson. 

EDGEWISE,  ej'wiz,  adv.  in  the  direction 
of  the  edge :  sideways.  [Edge,  and  WiSB 
— A.S.  wisa,  manner.] 

EDGING,  ej'ing,  n.  that  which  forms  the 
edge :  a  border :  fringe. 

EDIBILATORY,  ed-i-bil'a-tor-i,  a4/.,  ofor 
pertaining  to  edibles  or  eating.  ••  Edi- 
hUatory  Epicurism  holds  the  key  to  all 
morality." — Lord  Lytton, 

EDICT,  6'dikt,  n.  that  which  is  uttered  or 
proclaimed  by  authority  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion :  an  ordfer  issued  by  a  prince  to  his 
subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  requiring  obedi- 
ence :  a  proclamation  of  command  or 
prohibition  ;  as,  the  edicts  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  the  edicts  of  the  French  mon- 
arcDS.  "Edfcts,  properly  speaking,  can- 
not exist  in  Great  Britain,  because  the 
enacting  of  laws  is  lodged  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  not  in  the  soverei^,*^  says 
Ogilvie.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
edict  in  U.S.  This  is  also  a  Scotch  ec- 
clesiastical term  for  various  proclama- 
tions or  notices  made  of  certam  things 
which  a  church  court  has  resolved  upon 
doing.  [L.  edictum,  from  edico,  to  utter 
or  proclaim — e,  out,  and  dico,  to  speak.] 

EDIFICATION,  ed-i-fl-kft'shun,  n.  instmc- 
tion  :  progress  in  knowledge  or  in  good- 
ness. 

EDIFICE,  ed'i-fls,  n.  a  large  building  or 
house. 

EDIFY,  ed'i-fr,  v.t  to  build  up  in  knowl- 
edge and  goodness :  to  improve  the 
mind  :—pr.p,  ed'ifying ;  pa,p.  ed'ified. — 
n.  Ed'ifybr.  [Fr.  Mifver—L.  cediflco— 
cedes,  a  house,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

EDIFYING,  ed'i-ff-ing.  ady.  instmctive: 
improving. — adv.  ED'nryiNaLY. 

EDILE,  ^'dn,  n.  a  Roman  magistrate  who 
had  the  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
works. — n.  E'dileship.  [L.  asdUis— cedes, 
a  building.] 

EDIT,  ed'it,  v»t.  to  give  out,  as  a  book :  to 
superintend  the  publication  of:  to  pre- 
pare for  pubhcation.  [L.  edo,  editum — e, 
out,  and  do,  to  give.] 

EDITION,  e-dish'un,  n.  the  publication  of 
a  book :  the  number  of  copies  of  a  book 
printed  at  a  time. 

Editor,  ed'l-tur,  n.  one  who  edits  a  book 
or  journal. — fern.  Ed'itrbss. — acy*  ^^* 
TORUii,  ed-i-t5'ri-al.— adv.  Edito'RIAIXT. 
— n.  Ed'itorship. 

editorial,  ed-i-t5'ri-al,  n.  an  article,  as 
in  a  newspaper,  written  by  the  editor  or 
by  one  of  nis  staff  of  assistants :  a  leading 
article :  as,  an  editoriaJ  on  the  war. 

EDUCATE,  ed'fl-kat,  v.t  to  educe  or  draw 
out  the  mental  powers  of,  as  a  child :  to 
train :  to  teach :  to  cultivate  any  power. 
— n.  Ed'ugatob.    [L.  educo,  educatus.li 

EDUCATI0N,ed-a-ka'8hun, ».  the  bringing 
up.  as  of  a  child :  instruction :  formation 
or  manners.  Education  comprehends  all 
that  course  of  instruction  and  discipUne 
which  is  intended  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, correct  the  temper,  cultivate 
the  taste,  and  form  the  manners  and 
habits  of  youth,  and  fit  them  for  useful- 
ness in  their  future  stations.  In  its  most 
extended  signification  it  may  be  defined, 
in  reference  to  man,  to  be  the  art  of 
developing  and  cultivating  the  various 
physical,intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral 
faculties  ;  and  may  thence  be  divided  into 


four  branches  —  physical,  intellectual,, 
aasthetic,  and  moral  education.  This 
definition  is  by  no  means  complete ;  but 
it  is  used  merely  as  indicative  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  subject  has  generally 
been  discussed.  Under  physical  educa- 
tion is  included  all  that  relates  to  the 
organs  of  sensation  and  the  muscular 
and  nervous  system.  Intellectual  edu- 
cation comprehends  the  means  by  which 
the  powers  of  the  understanding  are  to^ 
be  developed  and  improved,  and  a  view 
of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
which  form  the  objects  of  instruction 
of  the  four  departments  above  stated. 
"  Education  is  not  that  which  smothers. 
a  woman  with  accomplishments,  but  that 
which  tends  to  consolidate  a  firm  and 
regular  character — to  form  a  friend,  a 
companion,  and  a  wife.** — Hannah  More. 
"Though  her  (Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings') 
mien  carries  much  more  invitation  than 
command,  to  behold  her  is  an  immediate 
check  to  loose  behavior ;  to  love  her  waa 
a  liberal  education.^^ — Steele. 

EDUCATIONIST,  ed-u-ka'shun-ist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  methods  of  educating  or  teach- 
ing :  one  who  promotes  education. 

EDTjCE,  e-das',  v.t  to  lead  or  draw  out  r 
to  extract :  to  cause  to  appear.  [L.  educo^ 
eductum — e,  and  duco,  to  lead.] 

EDUCI6LE,  e-dOs'i-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
educed  or  brought  out  and  shown. 

EDUCTION,  e-duk'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
educing. 

EDUCTCm,  e-duVtor,  n.  he  or  that  which 
educes. 

EEL,  61,  n.  a  well-known  fish,  with  a  sHmy 
body,  living  chiefly  in  mud.  [A.S.  od; 
Ger.  adl;  akin  to  L.  anguUla,  dim.  of 
anauis,  a  snake.] 

E'EN,  en,  a  contraction  of  Even. 

E'ER,  ar,  a  contraction  of  Ever. 

EERILY,  er'i-li,  adv.  in  an  eery,  strange,  or 
unearthly  manner.  "It  spoke  in  pain 
and  woe;  wildly,  eerily,  urgently."— 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

EFFACE,  ef-f§a',  v.t.  to  destroy  the /ace  or 
surface  of  a  thing :  to  blot  or  rub  out : 
to  wear  away. — n.  Efpace'ment.  [Fr, 
effacer — ^L.  e/v—cap,  from,  and  faciesn  the 
faxse  1 

EFFACEABLE,  ef-fas'a-bl,  adj.  that  can 
be  rubbed  out 

EFFECT,  ef-fekt',  n.  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  an  operating  agent  or  cause : 
the  result  or  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  cause  or  of  the  action  of  an 
agent  on  some  subject:  consequence: 
result :  as,  the  ejfect  of  luxury,  of  in- 
temperance, of  cold,  etc. :  he  spoke  with 
great  effect :  the  effect  of  this  war  was 
the  breaking  up  of  the  kingdom.  **  Ef- 
fect is  the  substance  produced,  or  simple 
idea  introduced  into  any  subject  by  the 
exerting  of  power." — Ijocke.  Power  ta 
produce  consequences  or  results:  force: 
validity :  importance :  account :  as,  the 
obligation  is  void  and  of  no  effect. 
•*  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  to  you." — 
Gal.  V.  4.  Purport :  tenor :  import  or 
general  intent :  as,  he  made  the  purchase 
for  his  friend,  and  immediately  wrote 
him  to  that  effect :  his  speech  was  to  the 
effect  that,  etc. :  completion  :  perfection. 
"Not  80  worthily  to  oe  brougnt  to  hero- 
ical  effect  by  fortune  or  necessity." — Sir 
P.  Sidney.  Reality :  not  mere  appear- 
ance: fact:  substance.  "No  other  in 
effect  than  what  it  seems." — Denham. 
"To  say  of  a  celebrated  piece  that  there 
are  faults  in  it,  is,  in  effect,  to  say  the 
author  is  a  man." — Addison.  The  im- 
pression produced  on  the  mind,  as  by 
natural  scenenr,  a  picture,  musical  coni- 
position,  or  other  work  of  art,  by  the 
object  as  a  whole,  before  its  details  are 
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examined :  the  ensemble  or  general  re- 
sult of  all  the  qualities  of  a  work  of  art. 
**The  effect  was  heightened  bv  the  wild 
•and  lonely  nature  of  the  place." — W, 
Irving,  (p?.)  Goods :  movables :  personal 
estate  :  as,  the  people  escaped  from  the 
town  with  their  effects. — ^Useful  effect, 
in  mech,  the  measure  of  the  real  power  of 
any  machine,  after  deducting^  that  por- 
tion which  is  lost  or  expended  in  over- 
<;oming  the  inertia  and  friction  of  the 
moving  parts  and  every  other  source  of 
loss,  and  in  giving  the  parts  the  required 
velocity. — ^FoK  effect,  with  the  design  of 
creating  an  impression :  ostentatiouslv. 
— ^To  GIVE  EFFECT  TO,  to  make  valid  :  to 
carry  out  in  practice :  to  push  to  its  legit- 
imate or  natural  result. — v.t.  to  produce : 
to  accomplish.  [L.  effleio,  effectum,  to 
accomplisn — e/,  out,  and/octo,  to  do  or 
make  I 

EFFECTIBLE,  ef-fekt'i-bl,  adj.  that  may 
he  effected. 

EFFECTION,  ef-feVshun,  n.  a  doirig: 
creation:  (geom.)  the  construction  of  a 
proposition. 

EFFECTIVE,  ef-feVtiv,  ad;,  having  power 
to  effect :  causing  something :  powerful : 
serviceable.  —  aav.  Epfeo'tively.  —  w. 
Effeo^tivenbss. 

EFFECTUAL,  ef-feVta-al,  adj.  producing 
an  effect :  successful  in  producing  the 
desired  result.— adt?.  Effe(7TUALLY. 

EFFECTUATE,  ef-fek'tQ-at,  v.t.  to  accom- 
plish. 

EFFEMINACY,  ef-fem'in-a-si,  n,  the  pos- 
session of  a  womanish  softness  or  weak- 
ness :  indulgence  in  unmanly  pleasures. 

EFFEMINATE,  ef-fem'in-at,  ad;.,  tooman" 
ish:  unmanly  :  weak :  cowardly  :  volup- 
tuous. —  v.t.  to  make  womanish  :  to 
unman  :  to  weaken. — v.t,  to  become  ef- 
feminate.—odf.  Effem'inately. — n.  Ef- 
fem'inatenbss.  FL.  effeminatus,  pa.  p.  of 
effemino,  to  mase  womanish— e,  sig. 
change,  and  femina,  a  woman.] 

EFFENDI,  ef-fen'di,  n.  a  title  of  respwect 
frequently  attached  to  the  official  title 
of  certain  Turkish  officers,  especially  to 
those  of  learned  men  and  ecclesiastics  ; 
thus,  the  Sultan's  first  physician  is  Haki  m 
effertdiy  the  priest  in  the  seraglio  Imam 
effendi^  the  chancellor  of  the  empire 
Keis  effendi.  The  term  is  also  oiten 
used  in  the  same  way  as  master  or  sir ; 
thus,  Greek  children  are  in  the  habit  of 
calling  their  fathers  effendi.  FTurk.,  a 
corruption  of  Gr.  authentSs,  a  aoer  with 
his  own  hand,  perpetrator,  lord  or  mas- 
ter; in  Mod.  Gr.  pron.  apthendis  or 
aphendis.] 

EFFERENT,  effer-ent,  n.  in  physiol.  a 
vessel  or  nerve  which  discharges  or  con- 
veys outward :  also,  a  river  flowing  from 
and  bearing  away  the  waters  of  a  lake. 

EFFERENT,  effer-ent,  adj.  in  physiol 
conveying  outwards  or  discharging ;  as, 
the  efferent  lymphatics,  which  convey 
lymph  from  the  lymphatic  glands  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  [L.  ef  for  ex,  out  of,  and 
fero.  to  carry.] 

EFFEROUS,  ef  fer-us,  adf.  fierce  :  wild  : 
savage.  **  From  the  teeth  of  that  efferous 
beast,  from  the  tusk  of  the  wild  boar." — 
Bp.  King.  [L.  efferus,  excessively  wild — 
pf  for  ea?,  intens.,  and  ferus,  wild.] 

GBVERVESCE,  ef-fer-ves',  v.t.  to  hM  up  : 
to  bubble  and  hiss :  to  froth  up.— oay. 
Effervesc'iblb.  [L.  effervesco—^f,  in- 
tens., and  ferveo,  to  boil.    See  Fervent.] 

EFFERVESCENT,  ef-fer-ves'ent,  adj.,  hoit- 
ing  or  bubbling  from  the  disengagement 
of  gas. — n.  Effeevesc'ence. 

EFFETE,  ef-fet',  adj.  exhausted :  worn  out 
with  age.  [L,  effetus,  weakened  by  hav- 
ing brought  forth  young— e/,  out,  fetus^ 
.a  bringing  forth  young.  J 


EFFICACIOUS,  ef-fi-k&'shus,  adj.  able  to 
produce  the  result  intended.— ^v.  Effi- 
ca'ciously.-^.  Effioa'cxousness.  [L. 
e  fficaoD~~^  ffido.  1 

EPlhcACY,  ef  fi-ka-si,  n.  virtue :  energy. 

EFFICIENCE,  ef-flsh'ens,  EFFICIENCY, 
ef-fish'n-si,  n.  power  to  produce  the  re- 
sult intended. 

EFFICIENT,  ef-fish'ent,  adj.  capable  of 
producing  the  desired  result:  effective. 
— n.  the  person  or  thing  that  effects. — 
adv.  Effic'iently.  [L.  efficiens,  "Cntis, 
pr.p.  of  effido.] 

EFFlGY,  effi-ii,  n.  a  likeness  or  figure  of 
a  person :  tne  head  or  impression  on  a 
com  :  resemblance.  [L.  eMgies-^efflngo 
— ef,  inten.,  Jingo,  to  form.] 

EFFLORESCE,  ef-fio-res',  v.i.  to  burst  into 
bloom,  as  a  flower:  to  break  out  into 
florid  or  excessive  ornamentation;  as, 
**  The  Italian  (Gothic  architecture)  efflo- 
resced .  .  .  into  the  meaningless  orna- 
mentation of  the  Certosa  of  Favia  and 
the  cathedral  of  Como." — Rtiskin.  In 
chem.  to  change  over  the  surface  or 
throughout  to  a  whitish,  meaJy,  or 
crystalline  powder,  from  a  gradual  de- 
composition, on  simple  exposure  to  the 
air:  to  become  covered  with  a  whitish 
crust  or  light  crystallization,  from  a 
slow  chemical  change  between  some  of 
the  ingredients  of  th3  matter  covered 
and  an  acid  proceeding  commonly  from 
an  external  source;  as,  "Those  salts 
whose  crystals  effloresce  belong  to  the 
class  which  is  most  soluble,  and  crystal- 
lizes by  cooling." — Fourcrop.  "  The  walls 
of  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effloresce 
with  nitrate  of  lime  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  formed  in  the 
atmosphere." — Dana.  [L.  ej^oresco,  from 
floresco,  floreo,  to  blossom,  from  flos,  a 
flower.    See  Flower.] 

EFFLORESCENCE,  ef-flo-res'ens,  n.  pro- 
duction of  flowers :  the  time  of  flower- 
ing :  a  redness  of  the  skin :  the  forma- 
tion of  a  white  powder  on  the  surface  of 
bodies,  or  of  minute  crystals. 

EFFLORESCENT,  ef-flo-res'ent,  adj.  form- 
ing a  white  dust  on  the  surface :  shoot- 
ing into  white  threads.  [L.  efflorescens, 
'■entis,  pr.p.  of  effloresco.'] 

EFFLOwER,  ef-flow'er,  v.t.  in  leather 
manufacture,  see  the  following  extract. 
'*The  skins  (chamois  leather)  are  first 
washed,  limed,  fleeced,  and  branned.  .  .  . 
They  are  next  efflowered,  that  is,  de- 
prived of  their  epidermis  by  a  concave 
knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  upon  the 
convex  horse  beam." — Ure.  [Fr.  effleurer, 
to  graze,  to  rub  lightly.] 

EFFLUENCE,  effloo-ens,  n.  AfUnuing  out: 
that  which  flows  from  any  body :  issue. 

EFFLUENT,  ef  floo-ent,  adj.,  noihing  out. 
— n.  a  stream  that  floics  out  of  another 
stream  or  lake.  [L.  effluens,  -entis,  pr.p. 
of  effluo—ef  (— .  ex),  o\it,fluo,  to  flow.] 

EFFLUVIUM,  ef-fl5o'vi-um,  n.  minute 
particles  that ^oti^  out  from  bodies:  dis- 
agreeable vapors  rising  from  decaying 
matter:— ^Z.  Effluvia,  ef-fl56'vi-a. —-ac{;. 
Efflu'vial.    VL.-^ffluo.'\ 

EFFLUX,  effluks.  n.  act  of  flowing  out: 
that  which  flows  out.  [L.  effluo,  effluxum.\ 

EFFORT,  effort,  n.  a  putting  jforth  of 
strength :  attempt :  struggle.  [L.  ef  (— 
ex),  out,  forth,  and  fortis,  strong.] 

EFFRONTERY,  ef-frunt'er-i,  n.  shameless- 
ness  :  impudence.  [O.  Fr. — ^L.  ejj^ons, 
effrontis — ef  (—  ex),  forth,  and  frons, 
frontis,  the  forehead.    See  Front.1 

EFFULGENCE,  ef-ful'jens,  n.  great  lustre 
or  brightness  :  a  flood  of  light. 

EFFULGENT,  ef-ful'jent,  adj.,  shining 
forth:  extremely  bright:  splendid.— <idv. 
Efful'gently.  [L.  effulgens,  -entis — e/ 
(—  ex),  out.  andyWgeo,  to  shine.] 


EFFUSE,  ef-fQz',  v.t.  to  pour  out :  to  pour 
forth,  as  words  :  to  shed.  fL.  effundo, 
effusus—ef  (—car),  out,  ana  funjdjo,  to 
pour.] 

EFFUSION,  ef-fu'zhun,  n.  act  of  pouring 
out:  that  which  is  poured  out  or  forth. 

EFFUSIVE,  ef-fa'ziv,  adj.,  pouring  forth 
abundantly  :  gushing. — aav.  Efto'sivb- 
LY.— n.  Effi/siveness. 

EFT,  eft,  n.  a  kind  of  lizard :  a  newt.  [A. 
S.  efete,  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  ophis,  a  sei^ 
pent,  Sans,  apada,  a  reptile — a,  neg.,  and 
pad,  a  foot.    See  Newt.] 

EFT,  eft,  adj.  convenient:  handy:  com- 
modious. 

Yea,  marry,  that^s  the  tftevt  vra.y. — fffuik. 

EGENCE,  g'jens,  n.  the  state  or  condition 
of  suffering  from  the  need  of  something : 
a  desire  for  something  wanted.  Orote. 
fL.  egens,  pr.p.  of  egeo,  to  suffer  want.] 

EuG,  eg,  n.  the  body  formed  in  the  fe- 
males of  all  animafs  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  lowest  type,  which  are  re- 
produced by  gemmation  or  division),  in 
which,  by  impregnation,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus  takes  place.  Regarded 
physiologically  there  are  three  essential 
parts  in  an  egg,  viz.  the  germinal  spot, 
or  Wagnerian  vesicle  ;  the  germinal,  or 
Purkingean  vesicle  ;  and  the  vitellus  or 
yolk — the  first  being  contained  in  the 
germinal  vesicle,  which  again  is  con- 
tained within  the  body  of  the  yolk.  The 
eggs  of  most  animals  lower  than  the  bird 
have  no  more  than  these  three  parts. 
The  eggs  of  birds,  however,  have,  besides 
these,  the  white,  or  albumen,  and  the 
shell,  which  consists  of  a  membrane 
coated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
volk  consists  of  a  strong  solution  of  al- 
bumen, in  which  multitudes  of  minute 
globules  of  oil  are  suspended.  A  hen's 
egg  of  good  size  weighs  about  1000 
grains,  of  which  the  white  constitutes 
600,  the  yolk  800,  and  the  shell  100.  Eggs 
of  domestic  fowls,  and  of  certain  wud 
fowls,  as  the  plover,  gulls,  etc.,  are  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  and  fur- 
nish a  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  very 
pleasant  article  of  diet.  The  eggs  of 
turtles  are  also  held  in  high  esteem. 
Animals  whose  young  do  not  leave  the 
egg  till  after  it  is  laid  are  called  ovipa- 
rous;  those  in  which  the  eggs  are  re- 
tained within  the  parent  body  until  they 
are  hatched  are  called  ovoviviparous. 
[A.S.  osg;  like  Ice.  egg,  Dan.  ceg.  The 
sound  of  g  was  sometmies  softened,  giv- 
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ing  O.E.  eye  or  ^,  as  "gos  e^e,"  goose 
egg,  in  Piers  the  Plowman's  Crede  ;  "  an 
ejf  or  tweye,"  Chaucer ;  cf .  Ger.  and  Dut. 
et.  Probably  allied  in  origin  to  L.  ovum, 
Gr.  don,  Ir.  ugh,  Gael,  uhh,  an  egg."] 

EGG,  eg,  v.t.  to  instigate.  [Ice.  eggja — egg, 
"  "*    '  "  See  Eixse.] 

*  grasses 
kt-grass.  It 
occurs  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia.  It  is  believed  by  many 
botanists  to  be  in  reality  the  plant  from 
which  has  originated  our  cultivated 
wheats  :  goat's  eye,  an  abscess  in  the  in- 
ner canthus  of  tne  eye.  [Gr.  aigilops — 
aix.  aigos,  a  goat,  and  ops,  the  eye.  J 

EGINA  MARBLES,  e-gi'na  mfir-blz,  ti.pZ. 
a  collection  of  ancient  statues  discoverc>d 
on  the  island  of  Egina,  supposed  to  have 
originally  decorated  the  temple  in  that 
island  sacred  to  Pallas  Ath$n§.  Thev 
are  before  the  age  of  Phidias,  so.  al- 
though true  to  nature  generally,  their 
faces  are  characterized  oy  that  forced 
smile  which  gives  an  unpleasant  expres- 
sion to  the  earlier  Greek  sculptures. 
They  are  the  most  remarkable  orna- 
ments  of  the  Glyptothek  of  Munich. 

EGLANTINE,  eg^an-tln,  n.  a  name  given 
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to  the  sweetbrier,  and  some  other  species 
of  rose,  whose  branches  are  covered  with 
sharp  prickles,  [Fr.  ^lantine,  formerly 
aiglantier,  from  an  O.  Fr.  form  aiglent-, 
as  if  from  a  L.  acUlentuSy  prickly — ocu- 
leuSf  dim.  of  cteus,  a  neeale — ^root  ak, 
sharp.] 

EGO-AETRUISTIC,  g'ff0-al-tr66-is'tik,  aclj. 
of  or  relating  to  one^  self  and  to  others. 
See  extract.  "From  the  egoistic  senti- 
ments we  pass  now  to  the  egtHjUtruistic 
sentiments.  By  this  name  I  mean  senti- 
ments which,  while  implyng  self-gratifi- 
cation, also  imply  gratincation  in  others; 
the  representation  of  this  gratification 
in  others  being  a  source  of  pleasure  not 
intrinsically,but  because  of  ulterior  bene- 
fits to  self  which  experience  associates 
with  it."— fl:  Spencer. 

EGOISM,  e'go-izm  or  ee'-,  n.  an  excessive 
love  of  one's  seiff:  tne  doctrine  of  the 
foists.    [L.  ego,  I.] 

EGOIST,  e'go-ist  or  eg-,  n.  one  who  thinks 
too  much  of  himself :  one  of  a  class  of 
philosophers  who  doubt  everything  but 
their  own  existence. 

EGOTISM,  e'got-izm  or  eg'-,  n.  a  frequent 
use  of  the  pronoun  I:  speaking  much  of 
one^s  scdf :  self-exaltation. 

EGOTIST,  e'got-ist  or  eg'  n.  one  full  of 
egotism. 

EGOTISTIC,  e-got-ist'ik  or  eg-,  EGOTIST- 
ICAL, &-got-ist'ik-al  or  eg'-,  acfj,  showing 
egotism  :  seU  -  important :  conceited. — 
adv.  EoonsT'iOALLT. 

EGOnZE,  e'eot-LZ  or  eg'-,  v.i.  to  talk  much 
of  one^sseff. 

EGREGIOUS,  e-gr6'ji-us,  adj*  prominent : 
distinguished  in  a  oad  sense.— Hodt;.  Eqbb'- 
oiousLT. — n.  EaRs'GiousNBSS.  [L.  egre- 
giusj  chosen  out  of  the  fiock — e,  out  of, 
greXy  gregis,  a  flock.    Cf.  Gbbqabious.] 

EGRESS,  e'gres,  n.  act  of  going  out :  de- 
parture :  the  power  or  right  to  depart. 
[L.  egredior,  egressus — c,  out,  forth,  and 
gradior,  to  go.    Cf.  Gbade.] 

EGYPTIAN,  g-jip'shi-an,  adj.  belonging 
to  Egypt. — n.  a  native  of  Egypt :  a  ^p- 
sy.  ^.  JSgyptius^.^:gyptus,i,gyptjW. 
Aigyptos.] 

EGYFTOLCJGY,  §-jip-tol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
of  Egyptian  antiquities. — n.  Eqyptol'o- 
oiST.    [Egypt,  and  Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

RH,  a,  int.  expressing  inquiry  or  slight 
surprise.       

EID£lR,  fder,  EIDER-DUCK,  fder-duk,  n. 
a  kind  of  seaduck,  found  chiefly  in  north- 
ern  regions,  and  sought  after  for  its  fine 
down.     tlce.  cedr,  an  eider-duck.] 

EIDER-DOWN,  fder-down,  n.  the  down  of 
the  eider-duck. 

ETDOGRAPH,  fdo-^af ,  n.  an  instrument 
for  copying  draunngs.  [Gr.  eidos,  form, 
and  grapfto,  to  write.l 

EIGHT,  at,  didij.  twice  four. — n.  the  fieure 
(8)  denoting  eight.  rA.S.  eahta;  Scot. 
aucht,  Qer.  acht,  Gkiel.  ochd,  L.  octo,  Gr. 
oktd,  Sans,  (zshtan.] 

EIGHTEEN,  ftt'en,  ddy.  and  n.,  eight  and 
ten:  twice  nine.    [Orig.  eight-teen.] 

EIGHTEENMO,  &t'§n-mo,  adj.  and  n.  see 
Octodecimo. 

EIGHTEENTH,  &t'gnth,  adfj.  and  n.  next 
in  order  after  the  seventeenth. 

EIGHTFOLD,  fit'f5ld,  a^j.  eight  times  any 
quantity. 

EIGHTH,  fifth,  adfi*  next  in  order  after 
the  seventh. — n.  an  eighth  part.  [Orig. 
eigM-th.1 

EIGfHTUljY,  ftt'th-li,  adv.  in  the  eighth 

niace. 

EIGHTIETH,  ftt'i-eth,  adlj.  and  n.  the 
eighth  tenth:  next  after  the  seventy- 
ninth. 

EIGHTY,  fit'it  adij.  and  n.,  eight  times  ten : 
four-score.     rA.S.  eahta,  and  tig,  ten.] 

EITHER,  ^'ther  or  tther^  a/di*  or  pron.  the 


one  or  the  other :  one  of  two :  (B.)  each 
of  two.— eory.  correlative  to  Or  :  (p.)  or. 
rA.8.  (Bgther,  a  contr.  of  OBghwether^ 
a,  aye,  the  prefix  ge,  and  huxEther,  E. 
Whether,    dee  also  Each.] 

EJACULATE,  e-jak'u-lat,  v.t  to  utter  with 
suddenness. — v.i.  to  utter  ejaculations. 
[L.  e,  out,  and  jactUor,  jaeulatu»--jacio, 
to  throw.] 

EJACULATION,  e-jak-a-la'shun,  n.  an  ut- 
tering suddenly :  what  is  so  uttered. 

EJACULATORY,  e-jak'u-lartor-i,  adi.  ut- 
tered  in  short,  earnest  sentences. 

EJECT,  e-jekt',  v.t.  to  ca^  out:  to  dismiss: 
to  dispossess  of:  to  expel.  [L.  ejido, 
ejectus — e,  out,  Jado,  to  throw.] 

EJECTION,  e-jek'shun,  n.  discharge :  ex- 
pulsion :  state  of  being  elected :  vomit- 
ing: that  which  is  ejectea. 

EJECTMENT,  e-jekt'ment,  n.  expulsion: 
dispossession :  (law)  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  possession  of  land. 

EJECTOR,  e-jekt'or,  n.  one  who  ejects  or 
dispossesses  another  of  his  land. 

EKE,  ek,  v.t.  to  add  to  or  increase :  to 
lenjgthen.  [A.S.  ecan,  akin  to  L.  augeo, 
to  increase ;  also  to  vigeo,  to  be  vigorous, 
and  E.  Wax.] 

EKE,  ek,  adv.  in  addition  to :  likewise. 
[A.S.  eac ;  Oev.  auch ;  from  root  of  Eke, 
v.t] 

ELABORATE,  e-]ab'or-&t,  v.t.  to  2a5or  an : 
to  produce  with  labor:  to  take  pains 
with  :  to  improve  by  successive  opera- 
tions. [L.  e,  intensive,  and  laboro,  labor' 
atus,  to  labor — labor,  labor.] 

ELABORATE,  e-Iab'or-&t,  adj.,  wrought 
with  labor :  done  with  fullness  and  exact- 
ness :  highly  finished. — adv.  Elab'orate- 
LY.— n.  Elab'orateness. 

ELABORATION,  e-lab-or-a'shun,  n.  act  of 
elaborating  :  refinement :  the  process  by 
which  substances  are  formed  in  the 
<>r^ns  of  animals  or  plants. 

ELAN,  &-lawng,  n.  ardor  inspired  by  enthu- 
siasm, passion,  or  the  like :  unhesitating 
dash  resulting  from  an  impulsive  imagi- 
nation. [Fr.,  from  elancer,  to  rush  or 
spring  forward,  from  L.  kmcea,  a  spear.] 

ELAND,  eland,  n.  the  South  African  ante- 
lope, resembling  the  elk  in  having  a 
protuberance  on  the  larynx.  [Dut.;  Ger. 
elend,  the  elk.] 

EI  I  APSE,  e-laps ,  v.i.  to  slip  or  glide  auHiy : 
to  pass  silently,  as  time.  [L.  e,  out, 
away,  and  labor,  lapsus,  to  slide.  See 
Lapse.] 

ELASTIC,  e-las'tik,  or^'.  having  a  tendency 
to  recover  the  original  form :  springy : 
able  to  recover  quickly  a  former  state  or 
condition  after  a  shock. — adv.  Elas'tio- 
ALLT.  [Coined  from  Gr.  elad,  elaund, 
fut.  elasd,  to  drive ;  akin  to  L.  alacer, 
aiacris,  brisk.] 

ELASTICITY,  e-las-tis'it-i,  n.  springiness  : 
power  to  recover  from  depression. 

ELATE,  e-l&t',  adj.,  lifted  up:  puffed  up 
with  Buccess.^47.^.  to  raise  or  exaJt :  to 
elevate  :  to  make  proud.  —  adv.  'ELAjf' 
BDLY.— n.  Elat'edness.  [L.  elatus'-e, 
up,  out,  and  latv^,  from  root  of  toUo.  Cf. 
DmATE  and  Tolerate.] 

ELATION,  e-la'shun,  n.  pride  resulting 
from  success :  a  puffing  up  of  the  mind. 

ELBOW,  el'bd,  n.  the  joint  where  the  arm 
hows  or  bends  :  any  sharp  turn  or  bend. — 
v.t.  to  push  with  the  elbow :  to  encroach 
on.  [A.S.  elboga — ebi^^lt.  rdna,  the  arm, 
boga,  a  bow  or  bend  —  bugan,  to  bend. 
See  Ell  ;  also  Bow,  n.  and  v.t] 

ELBOW-ROOM,  el'bd-rOdm,  n.,  roam  to 
extend  the  elbows:  space  enough  for 
moving  or  acting. 

ELD,  eld,  n.  o^  age,  antiquity.  [A.S. 
celd,  from  eald,  old.    See  Oij>.] 

ELDER,  eld'er,  n.  a  small  tree  with  a 
spongy  pith,  bearing  useful  purple  ber- 


ries.   [A.S.  ellem;  it  is  perh.  the  same 
as  Alder.1 

ELDEIR,  eld  er,  adj.  older  :  having  lived  & 
longer  time:  prior  in  origin. — n.  one 
who  is  older :  an  ancestor :  one  ad- 
vanced to  office  on  account  of  age :  one 
of  the  office-bearers  in  the  Presoyteriaa 
Church.  [A.S.  yldra,  comp.  of  ecud,  old. 
Cf.  Alderhan  and  Old.] 

ELDERLY,  eld'er-li,  act;,  somewhat  old  r 
bordering  on  old  age. 

ELDERSHIP,  eld'er-iE&p,  n.  state  of  being: 
older :  the  office  of  an  elder. 

ELDEST,  eld'est,  adj^  oldest.  [A.S.  yldesta,. 
superl.  of  eald.] 

ETiRCT,  e-lekt',  v.t  to  choose  out:  to  se- 
lect  for  any  office  or  purpose :  to  select 
by  vote.  IL.  eligo,  electus—^,  out)  l^go, 
to  choose.] 

ELECT,  e-lekt',  axj^.,  chosen:  taken  by 
preference  from  among  others :  chosen 
for  an  office  but  not  yet  in  it. — n.  one 
chosen  or  set  apart. — ^The  Elect  (f^eoZ.), 
those  chosen  by  God  for  salvation. 

ELECTION,  e-lershun,  n.  the  act  of  elect* 
ing  or  choosing :  the  public  choice  of  a 
person  for  office :  freewill :  (theol.)  the 
predetermination  of  certain  persons  as 
objects  of  divine  mercy :  (B.)  those  who 
are  elected. 

ELECTIONEERING,  e-lek-shun-Sr'ing,  n. 
(also  used  as  adj.)  the  soliciting  of  votes- 
and  other  business  of  an  election. 

ELECTIVE,  e-lekt'iv,  adj.  pertaining  to, 
dependent  on,  or  exerting  the  power  of 
choice. — adv.  Elect'ivbly. 

ELECTOR,  e-lekt'or,  n.  one  who  elects: 
one  who  has  a  vote  at  an  election :  the 
title  formerly  belonging  to  those  princes 
and  archbishops  of  the  German  Empire 
who  had  the  right  to  elect  the  Emperor. 
-■fem.  Elbct'rbss. 

ELECTORAL,  e-lekt'or-al,  adj.  pertaining 
to  elections  or  to  electors  :  consisting  of 
electors. 

ELECTORATE,  e-lekt'or-at,  n.  the  dignity 
or  the  territory  of  an  elector. 

ELECTRIC,  e-lek'trik,  ELECTRICAL, 
e-lek'trik-al,  adj,  having  the  property  of 
attracting  and  repelling  light  bodiea 
when  rubbed :  perteining  to  or  produced 
by  electricity. — n.  any  electric  substance: 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  as  amber, 
glass,  etc.— adv.  Elec'trically.— Elec- 
tric LAMP,  the  contrivance  in  which  the 
electric  light  is  produced.  See  Electric* 
XJOHT  below.— Electric  lioht,  a  bril- 
liant light,  the  result  of  heat  produced 
by  the  force  of  electricity  either  evoked 
by  the  chemical  reaction  of  a  metal  and 
an  acid,  or  generated  by  a  magneto- 
electric  or  other  machine.  The  arc  light 
is  produced  when  two  carbon  pencils  are 
attached  to  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful 
mafi^eto-electric  machine  or  galvanic 
battery,  and  their  points  are  Drought 
together  long  enough  to  establish  the 
electric  current.  If  they  are  then  sepa- 
rated to  a  small  distance,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  current, 
the  current  will  continue  to  flow,  leaping 
across  from  carbon  to  carbon,  emitting 
a  light  of  great  intensity  at  the  space 
between  the  points.  The  name  Voltaic 
or  electric  arc  is  given  to  that  portion 
where  the  current  leaps  across  from 
point  to  point,  the  term  arc  being  sug^ 
gested  bv  the  curved  form  which  the 
current  here  takes.  The  incandescence 
lighi  ia  obtained  by  the  incandescence, 
by  means  of  electricity,  of  various  sub- 
stances, including  carbon,  in  a  vacuum. 
Many  forms  of  apparatus  are  in  use  for 
producing  the  electric  light,  distinguished 
either  by  the  form  of  the  generating 
machine,  the  distribution  of  the  current, 
or  the  kind  of  burner.  In  the  Jabloil  •  k  off 
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lighty  the  burner  coiisbts  of  a  pair  of 
carbon  spindles  placed  parallel  to  one 
^UDother,  with  an  insulating  earthy  sub* 
stance  between  them.  Its  oombustion 
may  be  ronghlv  compared  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  oandle,  where  the  earthy  sab- 
stance  takes  the  place  of  the  wick. 
Other  forms  of  the  ''candle"  burners 
^re  in  use,  such  as  the  Lontin,  the  Jamin, 
•etc.  The  Maxun,  Edison,  and  Swan 
lights  proceed  tr<mi  an  incandescent  fila- 
ment of  carbon  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
vacuum. — Blbgtbio  MACBum,  besides 
machines  in  which  electricity  is  excited 
by  friction,  electric  machines  are  now 
cosnmott  in  which  an  electric  current  is 
^leserKted  l;^  the  revolution  near  the 
poles^of  a  magnet  or  magnets  of  one  or 
more  soft-iron  cores  surrounded  by  colls 
of  wire,  these  machines  bein^  known  dis-' 
tinctively  as  mofgnsiO'ekctrtG  madvinea. 
A  danamo'electric  machime  is  a  machine 
of  tms  kind,  in  which  the  induced  cor* 
rents  are  made  to  circulate  round  the 
soft-iron  magnet  which  produced  thein, 
thus  inereaauDg  its  magoetization.  This 
again  produces  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  induced  currents,  and  thus  by  a 
sucoessive  alternation  of  mutual  actions 
very  intense  magnetization  and  verv 
powerful  onrreKts  are  speedily  obtainsdL 
There  are  many  forms  ot  these  machines, 
such  as  Qramme's,  Siemens',  Wilde's, 
Brush's,  etc.,  used  extensively  in  electric 
lighting,  and  as  a  motor  for  machinery, 
electric  railways,  etc. — E^otrio  fbn- 
DTTiiUM,  a  form  of  electroscope  consisting 
of  a  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  non-con- 
ducting thread. — ^Blbctbio  baitway,  a 
radlway  on  which  electricity  is  the  mo> 
tive  power.  Many  cities  in  U.S.  now 
have  electric  street  railways!  On  one  of 
these  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  are  set  in 
motion  bv  a  dynamo  •  eleemc  machine 
placed  between  them  and  below  the  floor. 
This  machine  is  actuated  by  an  electric 
current  produced  by  another  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  wmoh  is  stationary  and 
driven  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  by  a  steam- 
engine.  The  cunent  is  conveyed  by  un- 
derground wires  to  the  rails,  and  these 
being  insulated,  it  reaches  the  carriage 
through  them.  [Lueleetrwm — Qtt,  Uektran^ 
amber,  in  which  the  above  property  was 
first  observed.] 

ELECTRICIAN,  e-lek-trish'yan,  n.  one  who 
studies,  or  is  versed  in,  the  science  of 
elecMeity, 

ELBCTRKStY,  e-lek-tris'i-ti,  n.  the  prop- 
erty of  attracting  and  repelling  light 
bodies :  the  science  which  investigates 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  this  proj^arty. 
[See  Elbctbic.] 

ELiBCTRIFT,  e-lek'tri-fi^,  vJ.  to  communi- 
cate electricity  to :  to  excite  suddenly : 
to  astonish  :  — pcLp,  elec'trified.  — adj\ 
'BLECfTROrUkSLE,  —  n.  Electrdioa'tion. 
[L.  eJectrum,  faoio,  to  make.] 

ELECTRO-DYNAMICS,  e.lek'tr<Mii-nam'- 
iks,  n.  the  branch  of  ph^cs  which  treats 
of  the  action  of  electricity. 

ELECTRO-DYNAMOMETER,  e4ek-tr6.di- 
na*mom'et-er,  vu  an  instmment  for  meas- 
uring the  strength  of  electrodynamic 
action.  It  oonsists  essentially  of  a  fixed 
coil  and  a  movable  coil,  usually  suspended 
in  a  bifilar  manner,  and  ftimished  with  a 
mirror,  so  that  its  motions  about  a  verti- 
cal axis  can  be  read  off  by  means  of  a 
scale  and  trfesoope. 

ELECTRO-KINETICS,  e-lek'tro-kin-etlkB, 
n«  that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
electricity  in  motion.    [See  Kjhbtios.] 

ELECTROLYSIS,  e-lek-troll-fiiB,  n.  the 
process  of  chemical  deaompimtion  by 
electricity.  [Or.  Ueiktrcny  lyaiSt  dlssolv- 
ixkg—lyd,  to  loose,  dissolve.] 


BLECTRO-MAONETISM,  e4ek'tn>*inag'- 
net-iism,  n.  a  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  relation  of  electricity  to 
magnetism. 

ELECTRO-MBTALLUHGY,  e-lek'tro-met'- 
al-ur-Ji,  n.  a  name  given  to  certain  proo« 
esses  bv  which  electricity  is  applied  to 
the  woreing  of  metals,  as  in  electroplat- 
ing and  electrotyping. 

ELECTROMETER,  e-lek-tromVter,  n.  an 
instrument  for  meamiring  the  quantity 
of  electricity.  [Or.  Uektronf  and  metrotif 
a  measurej 

ELECTROPLATE,   e-lek'tro-plftt,   v.t.    to 

JcUe  or  cover  with  a  coating  of  metal 
r  dectriettu. 
SCTROSCOPE,  e-lek'tro-skdp,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  detecting  the  presence  of 
electricity  in  a  body  and  the  nature  of  it. 
[Qr,  Hektron,  and  skopedf  to  examine,] 

ELECTRO-STATICS,  e-lek'tro-stat'iks,  n. 
that  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
electricity  at  rest.  [Qr.  ilektron,  and 
Statics  i 

ELECTROTONIC,  e-lek-tro-ton'ik,  ad(j.  ot, 
pertainli^  to,  or  produoed  by  el^ro- 
tomdty.  

ELECTROTONICITY,  e-lek-tre-tev-nis'it-i. 
n.  a  pecuHar  alteiution  of  the  nomml 
electric  cuirent  of  a  nerve,  produced  by 
the  application,  outside  the  circuit  of  a 
galvanometer  applied  to  that  nerve  to 
mark  its  normal  cmrrent,  of  a  continuous, 
artificial,  exciting,  electric  current,  in  a 
distant  separate  part  of  the  nerve,  where- 
bv  the  normal  current  of  the  galvanom- 
eiric  circuit  is  either  increased  or  di- 
minished, according  as  the  exciting  or 
artificial  current  travels  in  the  same  di- 
rection on  the  nerve  or  not ;  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nerve  within  the  circuit  of 
the  exciting,  artificial  current  being  di- 
nunished  {cmeleetrotomo)  near  the  posi- 
tive, and  exalted  (oathueetrotonio)  near 
the  negative  pole. 

ELBCTROTONIZE,  e-lek'trO-ton-Cz,  v.t.  to 
alter  the  normal  electric  current  of,  as  a 
nerve.    [See  Elbctbotonioity.] 

ELECTROTYPE,  e-lek'tro-tip,  n.  the  art  of 
copying  an  engraving  or  tf/pe  on  a  metal 
deposited  by  electricity. 

ELECTnARY,  e4ek'ta-ar-i,  n.  a  composi- 
tion of  medicinal  powders  with  honey  or 
sugar.  [Low  L.  etectuarittniy  a  medicine 
that  dissolves  in  the  mouth— Or.  ekleik- 
ton — ehleicM,  to  lick  up.] 

ELEEMOSYNARY,  el-e-mos'i-nar-i,  ad^. 
relating  to  ckarity  or  almsgiving :  given 
in  ohanly.  [Or.  eieSmastfnM^  oompassion- 
ateness,  alma— €Z«os,  pity.    See  Alms.] 

ELEOAKOE,  ere-gans,  fJLEOANCY,  ere- 
gans-i,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
elegant :  the  beautv  of  propriety :  neat- 
ness: refinement:  tnat  which  is  elegant. 
[Fr.,  from  L.  elegantio/^-elegans.] 

ELEGANT,  eFe-gant,  adj.  pleasing  to  g^ood 
taste :  graceful :  neat :  refined  :  nice : 
richly  ornamental. — adv.  El'eoantlt. 
[Fr. — ^L.  etegane^-awtie^-digo,  to  choose.] 

ELEGIAC,  el-e-ji'ak  or  el-e'Ti-ak,  adj.  be- 
longing to  el^y :  mournful :  used  in  ele- 
gies.— n.  elegiac  verse, — adj.  Eleoiaoal, 
el-e-jf  ak-al.  [L.— Gr.  elegeiakoe^elegos^ 
a  lament.] 

ELEGIZE,  ere-jfis,  v.t.  and  i.  to  write  or 
compose  elegies ;  to  celebrate  or  lament 
after  the  style  of  an  elegy :  to  bewail.  '*  I 
.  .  .  perhaps  should  have  elegized  on  for 
a  page  or  two  farther,  when  Harry,  who 
has  no  idea  of  the  dignity  of  grief, 'blund- 
ered in."— IT.  Walpole. 

ELBGIST,  el'e-jist,  n.  a  writer  of  degiee. 

ELEGY,  el'e-ji,  n.  a  song  ofmoitmdng,  a 
lament:  a  funeral  song;  [Fr. — ^L.-^Gr. 
elegosj  a  lament.] 

ELEMENT,  el'e-ment,  n.  a  first  principle : 
one  of  the  essential  parts^  of  anything : 


an  ingredient :  the  proper  state  or  ^here 
of  any  thing  or  being:— ^  the  rudi- 
ments of  anything:  (diem.)  the  simple 
bodies  that  have  not  been  decomposed: 
among  the  ancients,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  supposed  to  be  the  constituents 
of  all  things :  the  bread  and  wine  used 
at  the  Communion.  [L.  elemen^m,  pi. 
eiementa,  first  principles.] 

ELEMENTAL,  el-e-ment^al,  ac(j.  pertaining 
to  elements  or  first  principles :  belonging 
to  or  produced  by  elements  or  the  el^ 
meniB.'^adv.  ETiTBKWKT^ally. 

ELEMENTALISM,  el*e-ment'al-izm,  n.  the 
theory  which  identifies  the  divinities  of 
the  ancients  with  the  elemental  powers. 
Oladetone. 

ELEMENTARY,  el-e»ment^ar-i,  adfj.  of  a 
single  element :  primary :  uncompounded: 
nertainin^  to  tne  elesi^its :  treating  of 
first  principles. 

ELEMENTOID,  el-e-raent'oid,  adj.  like  an 
element :  having  the  appearance  of  a 
simple  substance  :  as,  compounds  which 
have  an  elerMntoid  nature,  and  perform 
elemental  functions.  [L.  elementttm,  an 
element,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.] 

ELEPHANT,  ^e-fant,  n.  the  largest  quad- 
ruped, having  a  very  thick  skin,  a  trunk, 
and  two  ivory  tusks.  [Fr. — lu  elephas, 
elephantis  —  Gr.  dephas  —  Heb.  deph, 
aieph.  an  ox.    See  Ai^pha.] 

EL^HANTIASIS,  el-e-fant-farsis,  ».  a 
disease  in  which  the  legs  become  thick 
like  the  dephanVs.    [Gr. — d^ihas."] 

ELEPHANTINE,  el-e-fan'tin,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  the  elephant :  like  an  elephant : 
verv  larce* 

ELEGTHEROMANIA,  e-lA-the-rS-m&'ni-a, 
n.  a  mania  for  freedom :  excessive  zeal 
for  freedom.  ^'Nothing  bat  insubordi- 
nation, deiHtheromawia,  confused,  un- 
limited opposition  in  their  heads."  — 
Carlyle.    (w.  eieuifieros^  free,  and  mania, 

madness.T 

ELEUTHEkOMANIAC,  e-lQ-the-rO-m&'ni- 
ak,  n.  one  having  an  excessive  zeal  for 
freedom :  a  fanatic  on  the  subject  of 
freedom.— a€ff,  having  a  mania  for  free- 
dom.   Carlyle, 

ELEVATE,  elVv&t,  v.t.  toraiee  to  a  higher 
position :  to  raise  in  mind  and  feelings : 
to  improve :  to  cheer.  [L.  elevOy  elevates 
— 6,  out,  up,  levo,  to  raiae — levis,  light. 
See  Light,  acy.} 

ELEVATION,  el^^'v&'shnn,  n.  the  aot  of 
elevating  or  raising,  or  the  state  of 
being  raised :  exaltation :  an  elevated 
place  or  station :  a  rising  ground :  height: 
(aro^.)  a  geometrical  view  of  the  side 
of  a  building :  (gun.)  the  angle  made  by 
the  line  of  dyrectton  of  a  gun  with  the 
plane  of  the  horiason :  (astron.)  altitude  : 
the  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  above 
the  horizon,  or  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle 
intercepted  between  it  and  the  horizon  : 
(dialling)  the  angle  which  the  style 
makes  with  the  substylar  line:  (trigono- 
metrical surv.)  height:  altitude:  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  angtSar 
height,  or  angle  of  elevation.  The  angle 
of  elevation  of  any  object  is  the  angle 
formed  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  from 
the  observer's  eye,  the  one  to  the  top  of 
the  object  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  both  lines  being  in  the  same 
vertical  plane. — ^Eletatiok  op  Tttfi  host, 
in  the  R.  Cath.  Ch;  that  part  of  the  mass 
in  which  the  priest  raises  the  host  above 
his  head  for  the  people  to  adore. 

ELEVATOR,  el'e-va-tor,  n.  the  person  or 
thing  that  lifts  up  :  a-  machine  for  raift* 
ing  grain,  etc.,  to  a  higher  floor :  a  mus- 
cle raising  a  part  of  the  body. 

ELEVATORY,  eVe-vlUoH,  a^.  able  or 
tendhig  to  raise. 

ELEVEN,  »'lev'n,  adj.  ten  and  one. — n.  the 
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flumber  11.  [A.S.  en(dfuf-on,  of  which 
(d  being  excrescent,  and  -^m,  a  dative  pL 
eraffix)  en  a  A.S.  an^  E.  One,  and  4uf  Qor 
-lif)  is  prob.  the  root  tak,  ten,  successive- 
ly  weakened  to  dak,  lik,  lip,  and  lif;  cf. 
the  Goth.  cmirlifA 

ELEVENTH,  e-levlith,  adj,  and  n.  the 
next  after  the  tenth.     [A.S.  endlyfta.] 

ELF,  elf,  n.  a  little  spirit  formerly  believed 
to  haunt  woods  and  wild  places :  a  dwarf: 
—-pi  Elves,  elvz.     [A.S.  cdf ;  Qer.  elf.] 

ELFIN,  elfin,  ac^J,  of  or  relating  to  elves* 
— ^.  a  little  elf:  a  child.    UAm,  of  Elp.1 

ELFISH,  elfish,  ELVAN,  elVan,  adj.  df- 
like ;  disguised. 

ELICIT,  e-Iis'it,  t?.f.  to  entice  or  draw  out : 
to  bring  to  light :  to  deduce.  fL.  elicio, 
elieitui-^,  out,  latio,  to  entice.  Of.  La^cbJ 

ELIDE,  e-Ud',  v.t.  to  strike  out  or  cut  ofl'l 
as  a  syllable.  [L.  e7tdo,  elines — e,  out, 
feedo,  to  strike.    Cf.  Lesion.] 

ELIGIBILITY,  el-i-ji-bU'i-ti,  n.  fitness  to  be 
elected  or  chosen :  the  state  of  being  pref* 
erable  to  something  else :  desirableness. 

ELIGIBLE,  en-ji-bl,  a^\  fit  or  worthy  to 
be  chosen :  legally  qualified  :  desirable. — 
n.  El'iqibleness,  same  as  EUQ3iL'rrY. — 
adv.  El'ioiblt.  [Ft.  —  L.  eligo.  See 
Elect,  v.t] 

ELIMINATE,  e-lim'in-S.t,  v.t  to  thrust  out 
of  doora.  Lovelace.  To  expel:  to  dis- 
cbar^  or  throw  off :  to  set  at  liberty ;  as, 
"This  detains  secretions  which  nature 
finds  it  necessary  to  eHminate.^ — Med, 
Hepos,  To  leave  out  of  an  argument  or 
train  of  thought :  to  set  aside  as  unim- 
portant 04*  not  to  be  considered :  to  leave 
out  of  consideration ;  as,  **  To  know  the 
truth  of  things,  to  have  cognizance  of 
what  is  real,  we  must  penetrate  below 
the  surface,  etiminate  the  accidental  and 
irrelevant,  and  grasp  the  principle  or 
essence  which  underlies  and  interprets 
appearances.''  —  I>r,  Caird.  (Alg.)  to 
cause  a  quantity  or  quantities  to  disap- 
pear fk'om  an  equation :  to  remove  from 
Doth  sides  of  an  equation :  to  obtain  by 
eliminating  or  sepdrating,  as  from  for- 
eign matters :  to  deduce :  to  elicit ;  as, 
''Conclusions  which  all  are  glad  to  ac- 
cept after  they  have  been  painfully  dimr 
inated  by  others.'*— O.  W.  Holmes.  [L. 
diminot  eiiminatuin — e,  out,  and  lim&ip 
threshold.] 

ELIMINATION,  e-lim-in-fi'shun,  n.  (faw) 
the  act  of  banishing  or  turning  out  of 
doors :  ejection  :  the  act  of  expelling  or 
throwing  off:  the  act  of  dischatging or 
excretins*  by  the  pores:  the  act  of  set- 
ting aside  as  unimportant  or  unworthy 
of  consideration,  or  as  being  superfluous 
or  irrelevant :  "  (Elimination)  is  frequent- 
ly used  in  the  sense  of  eliciting,  but 
incorrectly,"  says  Fleming.  "The  pre- 
paratory step  of  the  discussion  was, 
therefore,  an  elimination  of  those  less 
precise  and  appropriate  significations, 
which,  as  they  would  at  best  only  afford 
a  remote  genus  and  difference,  were 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  purpose  of  a 
definition.**— iSir  W.  Hamilton.  (Alg.) 
the  process  of  reducing  a  number  of 
equations  containing  certain  quantities 
to  a  snuiUer  number,  in  whicn  one  or 
more  of  the  quantities  shall  not  be  found. 

CLI8ION,  e-lizh'un,  n.  the  cuttina  off  or 
suppression  of  a  vowel  or  syUable,    [See 

EUDE.J 

CUTE,  ft-let',  ft.  a  (Jiosen  or  sdeet  part : 
the  best  of  anything.  [Pr. — ^L.  electa 
(pars,  a  part,  understood}.  See  ELBcrr, 
v.t  A 

ELIXIR,  e-liks'er,  n.  a  liquor  once  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  ufe  or 
of  transmuting  metals :  the  quintessence 
of  anything :  a  substance  which  invigor- 
ates ;  (7ne£)  a  compound  tincture.    [Ar. 


eM%9tr,  the  philosopher's  stone,  ftfom  o^, 
the,  and  dkSMr,  quintessence.] 

ELIZABETHAN,  e-liz-arbSth'an  or  e-lias'-, 
adj.  pertaining  to  Queen  Elizabeth  or  her 
time. 

ELK,  elk,  n.,  Alces  Malchis  or  Cenms  Al- 
ceSf  the  largest  existing  species  of  the 
CervidsB  or  deer  family.  It  attains  the 
height  of  7  feet  at  the  shoulders,  and  its 
antlers,  when  fully  formed,  weigh  60  to 
(K)  lbs.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
but  chiefiv  in  North  America,  where  it 
is  called  the  MoosB  or  Moosb-Deer.  [A. 
S.  elch.  Cog.  Ice.  dgr,  O.  Qer.  elaho,  N. 
and  Sw.  dg ;  L.  alces— elk.] 

ELL,  el,  n.  a  measure  of  length  orig.  taken 
from  the  arm :  a  cloth  measure  equal  to 
1^  yds.  [A.S.  e/n,  Dut.  and  Qer.  eUe,  L. 
vina,  Gr.  dlenS,  the  e/-bow,  the  arm.  See 
Elbow.] 

ELLIPSE,  el-lips',  n.  an  oval :  (geom.)  a 
figure  produced  by  the  section  of  a  cone 
by  a  plane  passing  obli(]^uely  through  the 
opposite  sides.  [L.  dhpsis — Gr.  meipsis 
(tit.)  a  defect,  so  called  because  its  plane 
forms  with  the  base  of  the  cone  a  tew 
angle  than  that  of  the  parabola.]     ' 

ELLIPSIS,  el-lip'sis,  n.  (gram.)  a  figure  of 
syntax  by  wnich  a  word  or  words  are 
left  out  and  implied  :~^Z.  Ellipses,  el-lip'- 
s^.  [L. — Gr.  elleipsts — en,  in,  and  leipd, 
to  leave.    Cf.  Eclifsb.] 

ELLIPSOID,  el-lip'soid,  n.  (midh,)  a  sur- 
face, every  plane  section  ot  which  is  an 
ellipse.    [Gr.  eUeipsis,  and  eidos,  form.] 

ELLIPTIC,  el-li|/tik,  ELLIPTICAL,  el-lip'- 
tik-al«  ady.  pertaining  to  an  dHpse:  oval: 
pertaining  to  dHwis:  having  apart  un- 
derstood.—adv.  ellip'tigallt.  [Gr.  el- 
lemtikos-'^Ueipsis.] 

ELM,  elm,  n.  the  English  name  of  a  genus 
of  trees,  Uimus,  nat.  order  UlmaoeeB. 
The  species,  of  which  there  are  thirteen, 
are  natives  of  the  northern  temperate 
zone.  Thev  have,  bisexual  flowers,  with 
a  campanulate  calyx,  as  manv  stamens 
as  there  are  divisions  in  the  limb  of  the 
calyx,  and  two  styles.  Two  species  are 
common  in  Great  "oritain  and  this  coun- 
try, one  indigenous,  U.  mtmtana  (the 
wych  elm),  and  the  other  introduced,  U. 
campettris  (the  common  elm),  but  culti- 
vated everywhere.  Both  trees  are  very 
variable,  and  the  varieties  have  received 
specific  names.  The  elm  is  one  of  our 
principal  timber  trees,  for  usefulness 
ranking  next  to  the  oak.  It  is  valued 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  its  hardi« 
ness,  and  its  capability  of  thriving  in 
poor  soil  unfit  for  tillage.  rA.S.  dm,  dim. 
Cf.  Dut.  olm,  Dan.  cshn,  aXm ;  L.  ubmu; 
Bohem.  gilm  (pron.  yi{m^— «lm.] 

ELMY,  elm'i,  acy.  abounding  with  efans. 

ELOCUTION,  eWka'shun,  n.  style  or 
manner  of  specUeing :  utterance.  —  a/d{f. 
Elocu'tionary.  [Fr.— L.  eHoeutio-'^O' 
quor,  docutus-^,  out,  and  loquor,  to 
sneak  1 

ELWUTIONIST,  el-o-ka'shun-ist,  n.  one 
versed  in  elocution  :  a  teacher  of  eloci»- 
tion.  

ELOGE,  arl6Kh',  ELOGIUM,  e-lO'ji-um,  n. 
a  funeral  oration :  a  panegyric.  [Fr. 
doge^-h.  elogiwrn,  a  short  statement,  an 
inscription  on  a  tomb— L.  e,  inten.,  and 
Gr.  logos,  discourse.] 

ELOHIM,  S'lO-him,  n.  one  of  the  names  of 
God,  of  frequent  occnrrence  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  used  both  of  the  true  Gk>d  and  of  f^tlse 

f'ods,  while  Jehovah  is  used  only  of  the 
rue  God.  The  use  of  the  plural  form 
Elohim  has  caused  much  controversy 
among  critics,  some  reffarding  it  as  con- 
taining an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  while  others  regard  it  as  the 
plural  of  excellence,  and  others  hold  it 


as  establishing  the  fact  of  a  primiliva 
polytheism.    [Heb.  pL  of  JBloah.] 
EL0HI8T,  61d-hist,  n.  the  epithet  appHed 
to  the  supposed  writer  of  the  Elokistic 

Sassages  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  contra- 
istinction  to  Jdu)visi.  *'The  descrip- 
tions of  the  Elokist  are  regular,  orderly, 
clear,  simple,  inartificial,  <Silm,  tree  from 
the  rhetorical  and  poetical."— -iS.  David" 
son. 

ELOHI811C,  §-Id-hist'ik,  aeff.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  passages  in  Scripture, 
especiall^r  in  the  Pentoteuch,  in  which 
the  Almighty  ia  always  spoken  of  as 
Elohim,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
written  at  an  earlier  period  than  those 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  Jehovah. 
The  Elohistio  paragraphs  are  simpler, 
more  pastoral,  and  more  primitive  in 
their  character,  while  the  ttehovistic  in- 
dicate some  knowledge  of  geography 
and  history,  exalt  the  priestly  character, 
and  are  generally  more  elaborate.  Gen. 
i.  9^  is  EmisHo ;  Gen.  U.  21-«4  is  Je^o- 
vietic. 

ELONGATE,  e-]ong>St,r.^.  to  make  louder: 
to  extend.  [Low  L.  dongo,  ekmgatnuh-^, 
out,  and  Umgus,  long.] 

ELONGATION,  e-long-gfi'shun,  n.  act  of 
lengtJiening  out:  state  of  being  length- 
ened: distance. 

ELOPE,  e-l6p',  v.t.  to  escape  privately, 
said  esp.  of  a  woman,  either  married  or 
unmarried,  who  runs  awav  with  a  lover. 
[Prob.  a  corr.  of  Dut.  ont-loopen,  to  run 
away,  from  ont"  (Qer.  ent-),  away,  and 
loopen  —  E.  leap.    See  Leap.] 

ELOPEMENT,  e-l5p'ment,  n.  a  secret  de- 
parture, esp.  of  a  woman  with  a  man. 

ELOQUENCE,  el'o-kwens,  n.  the  utterance 
of  strong  emotion  in  correct,  appropriate, 
expressive,  and  fluent  lan^^uage :  tne  art 
which  produces  fine  speakmg:  persuasive 
soeech 

ELOQUENT,  el'o-kwent,  acfj.  having  the 
power  of  speaking  with  fluency,  elegance, 
and  power :  containing  eloquence :  per- 
suasive.— adv.  El'oquentlt.  [L.  do- 
quens,  -^ntis,  pr.p.  of  eloquor.  See  Elo- 
cution.] 

ELSE,  els,  pron.  other.— adv.  otherwise  : 
besides:  except  that  mentioned.  rA.Sb 
eUes,  otherwise — orig.  gen.  of  d,  other ; 
cf.  O.  Qer.  alles  or  dies.    See  Aulas.] 

ELSEWHERE,  ek'hw&r,  adv.  in  another 
place :  in  other  places. 

ELTCHI,  elt'she,  n.  an  ambassador  or 
envoj^:  a  Persian  and  Turkish  name. 
"  Thmgs  which  they  had  told  to  Colonel 
Rose  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  tell  to  the 
great  Eltchi  (Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliSey^Kinglake. 

ELUCIDATE,  e-la'si-d&t,  v.t  to  make  7u- 
cid  or  clear:  to  throw  light  upon:  to 
explain :  to  illustrate. — ns.  Elucida'tion, 
Elu'cidator.  [Low  L.  elucido,  duoida- 
tus-—e,  intensive,  and  lucidus^  clear.  See 
Lucn>.] 

ELUCIDATIVE,  e  in'si-dfirtiv,  ELUCIDA- 
TORY, e-lQ'si-da-tor-i,  adj.  making  lucid 
or  clear :  explanatory. 

ELUCTATE,  e-luk't&t,  v.i.  to  struggle  out: 
to  burst  forth :  to  escape.  "  They  did 
dictate  out  of  their  injuries  with  credit 
to  themselves.'' — Bp.  badket.  [L.  ebio- 
tor,  ductatua^-^,  out  of,  and  Ivctor,  to 
wrestle.] 

ELUDE,  e-ifid',  v.t.  to  avoid  or  escape  by 
stratagem:  to  baffle.  [L.  dudo,  ehisus 
-— e,  out,  bido,  to  play.] 

ELUSION,  e-)tt'zhun,  n.  act  of  eluding: 
escape  by  artifice :  evaaioB. 

ELUSIVE,  e*lfk'aiv,  adlj.  practicing  eteton: 
deceptive.— adi;.  Elc'sivxlt. 

ELU86BY,  e4Q'B0i>4,  acfj.  tending  to  eiude 
or  cheat :  evasive :  deceitf uL 
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ELUTRIATE,  e-la'tri-at,  v,t  to  purify  by 
washing  and  straining  off  or  decanting 
the  liquid  Xrom  the  substance  washed : 
to  cleanse  :  as,  to  elutriate  ores.  ''  Elu- 
triating the  blood  as  it  passes  through 
the  lungs." — Arbuthnot — n.  Eluteia'- 
TION,  the  operation  of  pulverizing  a  solid 
substance,  mixing  it  with  water,  and 
pouring  off  the  liquid,  while  the  foul  or 
extraneous  substances  are  floating,  or 
after  the  coarser  particles  have  subsided, 
and  while  the  finer  parts  are  suspended 
in  the  liquor :  as,  the  dutriatum  of  tin- 
ore.  [L.  elutriOi  ehttriatunif  from  eZuo, 
ehUum,  to  wash  off— «,  off,  and  luo,  to 
washj 

ELVAN,  ELVES.    See  under  Elfish,  Elf. 

ELTSIAN,  e-lizh'i-an,  acff.  pertaining  to 
Elvsium :  exceedingly  delightful. 

ELYSIUM,  e-lizh'i-um,  n.  {myth.)  the  abode 
of  the  blessed  after  death  :  any  delightful 
place.  [L. —  Gr.  Uynion  (pecUon),  the 
Elysian  (plain).] 

EMACIATjS,  e-m&'shi-St,  v,t,  to  make 
meagre  or  lean :  to  deprive  of  flesh :  to 
waste. — vA,  to  become  lean :  to  waste 
away.  [L.  emacio,  em^cunatuB- -e,  inten- 
sive, mootb,  to  make  lean — macires,  lean- 
ness.   See  MEA.QBB.] 

EMACIATION,  e-m&-shi-&'shun,  n.  the  con- 
dition of  becoming  emcu^iated  or  lean : 
leanness. 

EMANATE,  em'a-n&t,  v.i.  to  flow  out  or 
from :  to  proceed  from  some  source :  to 
arise.  Viu  emano,  emanatua — e,  out  from, 
m^no,  to  flow.] 

EMANATION,  em-a-na'shun,  n.  a  flowing 
out  from  a  source :  that  which  issues  or 
proceeds  from  some  source.— <icl;.  Em'a- 

WATIVB. 

EMANCIPATE,  e-man'si-p&t,  v,t  to  set 
free  from  servitude :  to  fi^e  from  restraint 
or  bondage  of  any  kind. — n.  Ehan'cifa- 
TOB.  [L.  e,  away  from,  and  m^mcipare, 
to  transfer  property — TTianceps,  numcipiSf 
one  who  gets  or  acquires  property,  (m.) 
who  takes  by  the  handf  from  m^inus,  the 
hand,  capio,  to  take.] 

EMANCIPATION,  e-man-si-pa'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  setting  free  from  bondage  or  dis- 
ability of  any  kind :  the  state  of  being 
set  free. 

EMANCIPATIONIST,  e-man-si-pa'shun-ist, 
n.  an  advocate  of  the  emancipation  of 
slaves 

EMABGINATE,  e-m&r'jin-&t,  v,t  to  take 
away  the  margin  of.  ^.  emargino,  emar- 
ginatum,  to  deprive  oftheed^e — e,  priv., 
and  margo,  rnarginiSj  an  edge,  border, 
margin.] 

EMARGINATE,  e-m&r'iin-at,  EMARGIN- 
ATED,  e-m&r'jin-at-ed,  adj.  having  the 
margin  or  extremity  taken  away :  spe- 
cifically, (a)  in  hot,  notched  at  the  blunt 
apex  :  applied  to  the  leaf,  petal,  stigma, 
or  to  the  gills  of  fungi :  {mtneraL)  having 
all  the  edges  of  the  primitive  form  trun- 
cated, eacii  by  one  face :  {zool.)  having 
the  margin  broken  by  an  obtuse  notch 
or  the  segment  of  ^  circle. — adv.  Emar'- 
QINATBLT,  in  the  form  of  notches. 

EMARGINATION,  e-mftr-jin-&'shun,  n.  act 
of  taking  away  the  margin :  state  or 
condition  of  having  the  margin  taken 
awav :  (&of.)  the  condition  of  having  a 
notcn  at  the  summit  or  blunt  end:  a 
notch  at  the  summit  or  blunt  end :  as, 
the  emargination  of  a  leaf. 

EMASCULATE,e-ma8'kQ-l&t,  v.t.  to  deprive 
of  the  properties  of  a  male :  to  castrate : 
to  deprive  of  masculine  vigor :  to  render 
effeminate. —  n.  Emascula'tion.  [Low 
L.  emaaculo,  emaseulatus—e,  priv.,  and 
maseulus,  dim.  of  mcu,  a  male.] 

KMBATiM,  em-b&m',  v.t.  to  preserve  from 
decay  by  aromatic  drugs,  as  a  dead  body: 
to  perfume :  to  preserve  with  care  and 


affection.— 7W.  Embalm'br,  Ehbalm^ing. 
FFr.  embaumer^  from  em,  in,  and  haume. 
See  Balm.] 

EMBANK,  em-bangk',  v.t.  to  inclose  or 
defend  with  a  hank  or  dike.  [Coined 
from  em,  in,  and  Bank.]  ' 

EMBANKMENT,  em-bangk'ment,  n.  the 
act  of  embanking :  a  bank  or  mound. 

EMBARCATION.    Same  as  Embarkation. 

EMBARGO,  em-b&r'gS,  n.  a  prohibition  of 
ships  to  leave  port :  a  stoppage  of  trade 
for  a  short  time  by  authority  :—pl.  Em- 
bar'gobs. — v.t.  to  lay  an  embargo  on : — 
pr.p.  embar'gding  ;  pa.p.  embar'gOed. 
TSp. — enibargar,  to  impede,  to  restrain — 
Sp.  em,  in,  and  harra,  a  bar.  See  Bakbi- 
CADE,  and  Embarrass.] 

EMBARK,  em-bftrV,  v.t.  to  put  on  board  a 
hark  or  ship :  to  engage  in  any  affair. — 
v.t.  to  go  on  board  ship:  to  engage  in 
a  business  :  to  enlist.  [Fr.  embarquery 
from  em,  in,  and  harque.  See  Bark,  a 
barge.] 

EMBARKATION,  em  -  b&r  -  kft'shun,  n.  a 
putting  or  going  on  board :  that  which 

'  IS  embarked. 

EMBARRASS,  em-bar'as,  v.t.  to  encumber  : 
to  involve  in  difficultv,  esp.  in  money- 
matters:  to  perolex:  {lit.)  toput  a  har 
or  dilHculty  in  the  umy  of.  [rr.  embar- 
rasser — ^Fr.  em,  in,  and  (through  Prov. 
harras)  Fr.  harre,  a  bar.    See  Bar.] 

EMBARRASSMENT,  em-bar'as-ment,  n. 
perplexity  or  confusion:  di£Bcu]ties  in 
money-matters. 

EMBA1&T,  em'bas-i,  n.  the  charge  or 
function  of  an  embassador:  the  person 
or  persons  sent  on  an  embassy.  [Low  L. 
arnbasda.    See  Ambassador.  J 

EMBATERION,  em-ba-te'ri-on,  n.  a  war- 
song  of  the  Spartans  which  they  sang 
when  rushing  on  the  enemy.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  flutes.  [Gr.  em  for  en,  in, 
and  baindf  to  go.] 

EMBATHE,  em-bftf/i',  v.t.  to  bathe.  [Pre- 
fix em  for  en,  and  Bathb.] 

Qare  her  to  his  daugrhters  to  embaths 
In  nectarM  layers,  strewed  with  asphodel. 

—Mlion. 

EMBATTLE,  em-bati,  v.t.  to  furnish  with 
battlements.  [Em  and  O.  Fr.  hastiUer, 
from  the  same  root  as  Battlement,  Bas- 
tille, and  Baste,  to  sew.  The  form  of 
this  word  is  due  to  a  confusion  with  E. 
Battle.] 

EMBATTLE,  em-bati,  v.t.  to  range  in  or- 
der of  battle.  [Coined  from  em,  in,  and 
Battle.] 

EMBAY,  em-bfi',  v.t.  to  inclose  in  a  bay : 
to  landlock.     [Bhn,  in,  into,  and  Bay.] 

EMBED.    Same  as  Imbed. 

EMBELLISH,  em-bellsh,  v.t.  to  make 
beautiful  with  ornaments  :  to  decorate  : 
to  make  graceful :  to  illustrate  pictorial- 
ly,  as  a  Dook. — n.  Embell'isher.  [Fr. 
embellir,  embeUissant — em,  in,  bel,  beau, 
beautiful.    See  Beau.] 

EMBELLISHMENT,  em-beVish-ment,  n. 
act  of  embellishing  or  adorning  :  decora^ 
tion :  ornament. 

EMBER-DAYS,  em'ber-daz,  njal.  in  R.  C. 
and  English  Church,  three  Fast-days  in 
each  quarter.  rA.S.  ymbrine,  orig.  sig. 
a  running  round  or  circuit — yrnbe,  round 
(Ger.  um,  L.  ambir),  and  ryne,  a  running, 
from  rinnan,  to  run.] 

EMBERS,  em'berz,  n.pt.  red-hot  ashes :  the 
smouldering  remains  of  a  fire.  [A.S. 
emyrian :  Ice.  eimytja.  The  h  is  excres- 
cent.] 

EMBEZZLE,  em-bezl,  v.t.  to  waste  or  dis- 
sipate :  to  appropriate  fraudulently  what 
has  been  intrusted.  —  n.  Embbzz'leb. 
[Perh.  from  root  of  Imbecile,  the  prima- 
ry sense  being  to  weaken,  waste ;  {ohs.) 
bezzUf  to  sauander,  is  the  same  word, 
the  first  syllable  being  dropped.] 


EMBEZZLEMENT,  em-bezl-ment,  n. 
fraudulent  appropriation  of  another's 
property  by  tne  person  to  whom  it  was 
intrusted. 

EMBITTER.    See  Imbittee. 

EMBLAZON,  em-bla'zn,  v.t.  to  deck  in 
blazing  colors :  {her.)to  blazon  or  a4om 
with  figures. — n.  IImbla'zonhent,  an 
emblazoning.    [Em  and  Blazon.] 

EMBLAZONRY,  em-bla'zn-ri,  n.  the  art  of 
emblazoning   or   adorning:  devices   on  i 
shields.  * 

EMBLEM,  em'blem,  n.  a  picture  represent- 
ing to  the  mind  something  different  from 
itself :  a  type  or  symbol.  [lit.  some- 
thing inserted  in  a  surface  as  ornament ; 
Fr.  embl^me — ^L.  embl&na,  inlaid  work — 
Gr. — em  (^^n),  in,  halld,  to  lay,  to  cast.l 

EMBLEMATIC,  em-blem-at'ik,  EMBLEM- 
ATICAL, em-blem-at'ik-al,  ad(j\  pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  emblems :  represent- 
ing.—adv.  Emblemat'ically. 

EMBLOOM,  em-bl5dm',  v.t.  to  cover  or 
enrich  with  bloom.  [Em,  in,  and  Bloom.] 

EMBODIMENT,  em-bod'i-ment,  n.  act  of 
embodving  :  state  of  being  embodied. 

EMBODY,  em-bod'i,  v.t.  to  form  into  a 
body :  to  make  corporeal :  to  make  tan- 
gible.— v.i.  to  unite  in  a  body  or  mass. 
[Em,  in,  and  Body.] 

EMBOGUING,  em-b6g'ing,  n.  the  mouth 
of  a  river.    [See  Di^mbogue.] 

EBIBOLDEN,  em-bold'n,  v.t.  to  make  bold 
or  courageous.  [Em,  to  make,  and 
Bold.] 

EMBOLISM,  em'bo-lizm,  n.  the  insertion  of 
days,  months,  or  years  in  an  account 
of  time  to  produce  regularity :  {med.)  the 
presence  of  obstructing  clots  in  the  blood- 
vessels.— adis.  Ehbousm'al,  Embolism'- 
10.  [Fr. — Gr.  embolismos — embaUo,  to 
cast  in.    See  Emblem.] 

EMBORDER,  em-bord'er,  v.t.  to  border. 

EMBOSOM,  em-booz'um,  v.t.  to  take  into 
the  bosom :  to  receive  into  the  aJffections: 
to  inclose  or  surround.  [Em,  in,  into, 
and  Bosom.] 

EMBOSS,  em-bos',  v.t.  to  form  bosses  or 
protuberances  upon :  to  ornament  with 
raised-work. — n.  EImboss'er.  [Em,  in, 
into,  and  Boss.] 

EMBOSSMENT,  em-bos'ment,  n.  a  promi- 
nence like  a  boss :  raised-work. 

EMBOUCHURE,  em-boo-sho6r',  n.  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  of  a  cannon,  etc. :  the 
mouth-hole  of  a  wind  musical  instru- 
ment. [Fr. — em-boucher^  to  put  to  the 
mouth.    See  Debouch,  Debouchttbe.] 

EMBOW,  em-b5',  v.t,  v.i.  to  bow  or  arch. 
[Em  and  Bow.] 

EMBOWEL,  em-bow'el,  v.t.  properly,  to 
inclose  in  something  else  ;  but  also  used 
for  disembowel,  to  remove  the  entrails 
from  '.—pr.p.  emboVelling,;  pa.p.  em- 
bow'elled.— n.  EnboVelkent.  [Em,  in, 
into,  and  Bowel.] 

EMBOWER,  em-bow'er,  v.t.  to  place  in  a 
bower:  to  shelter,  as  with  trees.  [Em, 
in,  and  Bower.] 

EMBRACE,  em-bras',  v.t.  to  take  in  the 
arm^ :  to  press  to  the  bosom  with  affec- 
tion: to  take  eagerly  or  willingly:  to 
comprise:  to  admit  or  receive. — v.i.  to 
join  in  an  embrace. — n.  an  embracing  : 
fond  pressure  in  the  arms.  [O.  Fr.  e^nr 
bracer  (mod.  Fr.  embrcwser^—em,  L.  tn, 
in,  into,  and  bras — ^L.  brachtum^  an  arm. 
See  Brace.] 

EMBRASURE,  em-br&'zhflr,  n.  a  door  or 
window  with  the  sides  slanted  on  the  in- 
side :  an  opening  in  a  wall  for  cannon. 
[Fr.,  properly,  an  opening  through  which 
a  gun  may  be  fired— «mSrcMer,  to  set  on 
fire,  from  the  O.  Ger,  bras,  fire.  See 
Brasier  and  Brass.] 

EMBROCATE,  emliro-kfit,  v.i.  to  moisten 
and  rub,  as  a  sore  with  a  lotion.    [liow 
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L.  embroeo,  embrocatua,  from  Or.  embro- 
chi,  a  loiAou—^embreehO,  to  soak  m-^-em 
(m^  en),  in,  into,  breehOt  to  wet.] 

EMBROCATION,  em-bro-kft'shun,  n.  act  of 
embrocating :  the  lotion  used. 

KMBROIDER,  em-broid'er,  v,t  to  ornament 
with  designs  in  needle-work,  orig.  on  the 
border, — n.  Embboid'brbb.  [Em,  on,  and 
Fr.  broder,  another  form  of  border— ^>ord, 
edge.    See  BORDER.] 

ICMBROIDERT,  em-broid'er-i,  n.  the  act  or 
art  of  embroidering :  ornamental  needle- 
work :  variegation  or  diversity :  artificial 
ornaments. 

EMBROIL,  em-broil',  v.^.to  involve  in  a 
broQf  or  in  perplexity :  to  entangle :  to 
distract :  to  throw  into  confusion.  [Fr. 
eTribroumer—em,  in,  and  brouitter,  to 
break  out.    See  Broil,  n.] 

EMBROILMENT,  em-broil'ment,  n.  a  state 
of  perplexity  or  confusion :  disturbance. 

EMBRYO,  emniri-C,  EMBRYON,  em'bri-on, 
n.  the  young  of  an  animal  in  its  earliest 
sta^^  of  development :  the  part  of  a  seed 
which  forms  the  future  plant :  the  begin- 
ning of  anything:— oL  Em'brtos,  Em'- 
BRTONB. — oq;.,  also  Embrton'ic,  of  or 
relating  to  anything  in  an  imperfect 
state :  rudimentarv.  [Fr.;  Gr.;  em  (—en), 
in,  and  bryon,  neuter  of  pr.p.  of  brffi,  to 
s^nrell  I 

EMBRYOLOGICALLY,  em-bri-o-loj'ik-al- 
li,  adv.  according  to  the  rules  of  embryol- 
ogy.    Kingal^. 

EMBRYOLOQIST,  em-bri-ol'o-iist,  n.  one 
versed  in  the  doctrines  of  embryology. 

EMBRYOLOGY,  em-bri-ol'oj-i,  n.  science 
of  the  embryo  or  fetus  of  animals. 

EMENDATION,  em-en-dft'shun,  n.  a  mend- 
ing or  removal  of  an  error  or  fault :  cor- 
rection. [L.  emendatio — emendo,  emen^ 
datus — e,  out,  away,  and  mendum,  a 
fault.     See  AMEND.] 

EMEND  ATOR,  em'en-dSrtor,  n.  a  corrector 
of  errors  in  writings :  one  who  corrects 
or  improves. 

EMENDATORY,e-men'da-tor-i,  acfi. 
mending  or  contributing  to  correction. 

EMENDI^,  e-mend'er,  n.  one  who  emends: 
one  who  removes  faults,  blemishes,  or 
the  like :  an  emendator.    E,  B,  Brownr 

EMERALD,  em'er-€kld,  n.  a  precious  stone 
of  a  green  color :  a  small  printing-type. 
[Fr.  6m^sraude  (O.  Fr.  eameraldey—L. 
rnnaragdus—Qr,  amaragdos,] 

EMERGE,  e-merj',  v.i.  to  rise  out  of:  to 
issue  or  come  forth :  to  reappear  after 
being  concealed :  to  come  into  view.  [L. 
emergo,  emermu — e,  out  of,  mergo,  to 

EMER^NCE,  e-mer'jens,  EMERGENCY, 
e-mer'jen-si,  n,  act  of  emerging :  sudden 
appearance :  an  unexpected  occurrence  ; 
pressing  necessity :  something  not  cal- 
culated upon :  an  unexpected  gain :  a 
casual  profit.  *'  The  rents,  profits,  and 
emergeneiea  belonging  to  a  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  WeUs."— J^K?i. 

EMERGENT,  e-mer'jent,  cbdy.  emerging: 
suddenly  appearing:  arising  unexpect- 
edly: urgent. — cuLv,  Eiier'gbntlt.  [L. 
emergenst  -entis,  pr.p.  of  emergo.\ 

EMERODS,  em'e-rods,  n.pl,  (B.)  now  Hbh- 
obrboids. 

EMERSION,  e-taer'shun,  n.  act  of  emerge 
ing :  {aatr.)  the  reappearance  of  a  heav- 
em  V  body  after  b^ng  eclipsed  by  another 
or  by  the  sun's  brightness. 

EMEkY,  em'er-i,  n.  a  ver^  hard  mineral, 
used  as  powder  for  poltshing,  etc.  [Fr. 
hneri,  imerHr—lt,  »merigluh--^T,  anOris 
—•emal>*  to  smear.] 

EMETIC,  «-mef  ik,  adj,  causing  vomiting. 
— n.  a  medicine  that  causes  vomiting. 
[Through  L.,  from  Gr.  emetikoa—emedf 
to  vomit.    See  Vomit.] 

I 


EMEU.    Same  as  Emu. 

EMIGRANT,  em'i-grant,  ac(;.  emigrating 
or  having' emigrated. — n.  one  who  em^ 
grates.  [L.  emigranay  -antiay  pr.p.  of 
emigro.'] 

EMIGTrATE,  em'i-grfit,  v,i.  to  migrate  '<Jr 
remove  from  one's  native  country  to  an- 
other.— n.  EmGRik'TiON.  [L.  emtgro,  em- 
igratua — c,  from,  migro,  to  remove.] 

EMINENCE,  em'i-nens,  n.  a  part  eminent 
or  rising  above  the  rest :  a  risincr-ground : 
height :  distinction  :  a  title  of  nonor. 

EMINENT,  em'i-nent,  ac^J\,  riaing  above 
others :  conspicuous ;  distinguished :  ex- 
alted in  rankorofflce.— adv.  EM'INKNTLY. 
[L.  eminenay  -entia,  pr.p.  of  emineo — c, 
out,  mineOf  to  project.] 

EMIR,  6'mir,  n.  a  Turkish  title  given  esp. 
to  descendants  of  Mohammed.  [At. 
amir;  cog.  with  Heb.  amar,  to  com- 
mand.   Doublet,  Ameer.] 

EMISSARY,  em'b-ar-i,  n.  one  aent  out  on  a 
secret  mission :  a  spy :  an  underground 
channel  by  which  tne  water  of  a  lake 
escapes.— ocl;'.  same  as  Emibsort.  [L. 
emiaaariua-~emitto.] 

EMISSION,  e-mish'un,  n.  the  act  of  emit- 
ting :  that  which  is  issued  at  one  time. 
[EmiaauA — emitto,  ] 

EmISSORY,  e-mis'or-i,  adj,  (anaf.)  convey- 
ing excretions  from  the  body.  [Ehniaaua 
— emitto.'^ 

EMIT,  e-mit',  v,t.  to  aend  o*it:  to  throw  or 
give  out :  to  issue :  — jpr.jj.  emitt'ing ; 
pa,p,  emitt'ed.  [L.  emittOy  emiaaua--^, 
out  of,  mitto,  to  send.] 

EMMANUEL,  em-man4l-el,  n.  God  with 
us  :  an  appellation  of  our  Saviour.  Same 
as  Immaivubl.  [Heb.^^m,  with,  anu,  us, 
and  El,  God.] 

EMMET,  em'et,  n.  the  ant.  rA.S.  cemete; 
cog.  with  Ger.  ameiae ;  pern,  also  with 
Ger.  emaig,  diligent.  Ice.  amr,  work. 
AJ9*f  is  a  contr  1 

EMOLLIATE,  e-mol'i-At,  v,t,  to  aoften :  to 
render  effeminate.  [L.  emoUio,  emoUitua 
— e,  intensive,  and  moUio,  to  soften— 
mollia,  soft.] 

EMOLLIENT,  e-moVyent,  adj.,  aoftening: 
making  supple. — n.  (med,)  a  substance 
used  to  soften  the  tissues.  [L.  emoUienat 
-en^ts^pr.p.  of  emoUio.] 

EMOLUMENT,  e-mora-ment,  n.  advan- 
tage: profit  arising  from  employment, 
as  salary  or  fees.  [Fr. — ^L.  emotumentum, 
for  emolimentum — emolior,  to  work  out — 
e,  sig.  completeness,  and  moUor,  to  exert 
one's  self,  to  toil ;  or  from  L.  emoZere— e, 
and  molere,  to  erind,  thus  sig.  first,  the 
produce  of  a  milT,  then,  any  profit.] 

EMOTION,  e-m5'sbun,  n.  a  moving  of  the 
feelings ;  agitation  of  mind.  [L.  emotio 
— emoveo,  emotua,  to  stir  up,  ajg;itate — e, 
forth,  and  mot^eo,  to  move.] 

EMOTIONAL,  e-mO'shun-al,  ac(;.  pertain- 
ing to  emotion. 

EMPALE,  em-pfil',  v,t  to  fence  in  with 
palea  or  stakes :  to  shut  in :  to  put  to 
death  by  spitting  on  a  stake. — n.  Empalb'- 
MBNT.    [Em,  in,  on,  and  PAlJfi,  a  stake.] 

EMPANEL.    Same  as  Impanel. 

EMPARK.    Same  as  Impark. 

EMPEROR,  em'per-or,  n.  one  ruling  an 
empire.— 'fern,  Em'frbss.  [Fr.  empereur 
— ^ll  imperator  (fem.  imperatrix),  a  com- 
mander— impero,  to  conunand.] 

EMPHASIS,  n.  em'fa^is,  n.  stress  of  the 
voice  on  particular  words  or  syllables  to 
make  the  meaning  dear :  impressiveness 
of  expression  or  weight  of  thought  i—pl, 
Em'fhasbs,  -«6z.  [Gr.— €w  (—en),  in,  in- 
to, and  phcLaia—pncU^,  phaind,  to  show,  to 
make  clear.    See  Phase.] 

EMPHASIZE,  em'fa-siz,  v,t,  to  make  em^ 

£&^ATIC,  em-fat'ik,  EMPHATICAL, 
em-fbt'ik-al,  a^.  uttered  with  or  requir- 


ing emphaaia:  forcible:  impressive. — 
aav,  Emphat'ioally.  [Gr.  empha{n)iikoa 
— emphaaia.] 
EMPIRE,  em^Ir,  n.  supreme  control  or 
dominion :  the  territory  under  the  do- 
minion of  an  emperor.  [Fr. — ^L.  imperium 
— impero,  to  command.] 

EMPIRIC,    em-pir'ik,    EMPIRICAL,    em 
pir'ik-al,  adj.  resting  on  trial  or  experi 
ment :  known  only  by  experience.    [Fr. 
— ^L.  empiricua,  from  Gr.  empeirikoa  ^-m 
empeiroa—em,  in,  and  peira,  a  trial.] 

EMPIRIC,  em-pir'ik,  n.  one  who  makes 
triala  or  experiments  :  one  whose  knowl- 
edge is  got  from  experience  only:  a 
quack.— adv.  Emfzb'ioallt.] 

EMPIRICISM,  em-pir'i-sizm,  n.  (phU,)  the 
system  which,  rejecting  all  d  priori 
knowledge,  rests  solely  on  experience  and 
induction :  dependence  of  a  physician  on 
his  experience  alone  without  a  regular 
medical  education:  the  practice  of 
medicine  without  a  r^g^ular  education : 
ouackery. 

Employ,  em-ploy',  v.t.  to  occupy  the  time 
or  attention  of :  to  use  as  a  means  or 
agent. — n.  a  poetical  form  of  Employ- 
ment.— n.  Employ'eb.  jTr.  employer — 
L.  implicare,  to  infold — in,  in,  and  plico, 
to  fold.  Imply  and  Implioatb  are  par- 
allel forms.] 

EMPLOYE,  em-ploVft,  n.  one  who  is  em- 

glcyed,    [Fr.  employ^,  pa. p.  of  employtr, 
ee  Employ.] 
EMPLOYMENT,  em-ploVment,  n.  act  of 
employing :  that  which  engages  or  occu- 
pies: occupation. 
EMPLUMED,  em-plQmd',  adj,  adorned 
with,  or  as  with,  plumes  or  feathers. 

Anj^hoods,  emjalttmed 
la  such  ringlets  of  pure  glory.— Jv.  B.  Browning. 

EMPOLDERED,  em-pol'derd,  adj,  re- 
claimed and  brought  into  the  condition 
of  a  polder :  brought  under  cultivation, 
^ee  POLDEB.] 

EMPORIUM,  em-p6'ri-um,  n.  a  place  to 
which  goods  are  extensively  collected 
from  various  parts  for  sale :  a  great 
mart.  [L. — Gr.  emporion — emporoa,  a 
trader — em  (—  en),  in,  and  poroa,  a  way. 
SeeFABB.] 

EMPOWER,  em-poVer,  v.t.  to  give  power 
to.    [Em  and  Power.] 

EMPRESS.    See  Empebob. 

EMPTINESS,  em'ti-nes,  n.  state  of  being 
empty :  want  of  substance :  unsatisfac- 
tonness. 

EMPTY,  em'ti,  a^J'  having  nothing  in  it : 
unfurnished :  without  effect :  unsatis- 
factory :  wanting  substance. — v.t.  to 
make  empty:  to  deprive  of  contents. — 
v.i.  to  become  empty:  to  discharge  its 
contents  :~-pa.p.  em'ptied.  [A.S.  cemtig, 
empty— <Bmto,  leisure,  rest.  The  p  is  ex^ 
crescent.]^ 

EMPURPLE,  em-pur'pl,  v.t.  to  dye  or 
tinge  purple.    [Em  and  Pubplb.] 

EMPYEMA,  em-pi-e'ma,  n.  a  collection  of 
pua  in  the  chest.  [Gr. — em  (—en),  in,  and 
pyon,  pus.] 

Empyreal,  em-pir'e-al,  adj.  formed  of 
pure  fire  or  light :  pertaining  to  the  high- 
est and  purest  region  of  heaven.  [Coined 
from  Gr.  empyroa,  in  fire — em  (— €n),  in 
and  pyr,  fire.    See  FntB.] 

EMPYREAN,  em-pi-r^'an,  cu^j.,  empyreal 
— n.  the  highest  heaven,  wnere  the  pure 
element  of  fire  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  subsist. 

EMU,  S'mQ,  n.  the  Australian  ostrich. 
[Port.  «•  ostrich."] 

EMULATE,  em'a-l&t,  v.t.  to  atrive  to  equal 
or  excel :  to  imitate,  with  a  view  to  equal 
or  excel:  to  riv^. — n.  Em'ulatob.  Hm 
cemulor,  cemvlatua  —  cemtiZiit,  strivmg 
with.] 
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EMULATION,  em-a-lft'shun,  ?i,  act  of  em- 
ulating or  attempting  to  ^ual  or  excel : 
rivalry  :  competition  :  contest :  (B.)  sin- 
ful rivalry. 

EMULATIVE,  em'a-la-tiv,  ad^f.  inclined  to 
emulation,  rivalry,  or  competition. 

EMULOUS,  em'u-lus,  ad^\  eager  to  emu- 
late :  desirous  of  like  excellence  with  aa- 
other :  engaged  in  competition  or  rivalry. 
—<idv,  EjtuijOUSLY. 

EMUI^ION,  e-murshun,  n.  a  white  liquid 
prepared  by  mixing  oil  and  water  by 
means  of  another  substance  that  com- 
bines with  both.  [Fr.^L.  emvlgeo,  emuU 
SU8,  to  milk  out--e,  out,  and  mulgeOf  to 
milk.    See  MlLE.1 

EMULSIVE,  e-mullBiy»  tidy,  milk-like ;  soft- 
ening: yielding  a  nulk-like  substance. 
[See  Emui^ion  J 

Enable,  en^L^bl,  vJ.  to  make  able :  to 
give  power,  strength,  or  authority  to. 
[En,  to  make,  and  Able.] 

ENACT,  3n-akt%  v.L  to  perform:  to  act 
the  part  of :  to  establish  by  law.  [En^  to 
make,  and  Act.] 

ENACIIVE,  en-aict'iv,  cujy*  having  power 
to  enact. 

ENACTMENT,  en-akt'ment,  n.  the  passing 
of  a  bill  into  law :  that  which  is  enacted : 
a  law. 

ENALLAGE,  en-alVj6,  n.  (gram,)  the  eoo- 
change  of  one  case,  mooo,  or  tense  for 
another.  [Gr.-^-er^  and  aUaaaOf  to  make 
other — aUoSf  another.] 

E2NAMEL,  en-am'el,  n.  a  substance  like 

glass,  which  is  melted  and  used  for  in- 
lying jewellery,  etc.:  any  smooth  hard 
coating,  esp.  that  of  the  teeth :  anything 
enameUed. — v.U  to  coat  with  or  paint  in 
enamel :  to  form  a  glos^  surface  upon, 
like  enamel  :—jM\n.  enam'elling;  pa.p, 
enam'elled.— ^.  Enam'bllbb.  [Fr.  en 
(—  L.  in),  in;  and  M.  E.  amel—O,  Pr. 
esmdU  (now  emaU),  from  a  Teut.  root, 
which  appears  in  Get,  schmelZf  achmelzen, 
E.  Smelt,  Melt.] 

ENAMOR,  en-am'ur,  vj,  to  inflame  with 
love:  to  charm.  pY.  en,  to  make,  and 
amour — ^L.  amor,  Iove.1 

ENARTHROSIS,  en-ar-thrO^sis,  n.  (aiiat,)  a 
joint  of  ^' ball-and-Bocket "  form,  allow- 
ing motion  in  all  directions.  [Gr.^en, 
in,  and  arihro6,  arthHM,  to  fasten  by  a 
joint— aHAron,  a  joint.] 

ENCAGE,  en-k&j\  v.f.  to  shut  up  in  a 
cage,    [En,  in,  and  Cage.] 

ENCAMP,  en-kamp^  v.U  to  form  into  a 
camjp. — vA,  to  pitch  tents ;  to  halt  on  a 
march.    \En^  is,  and  Camp.] 

ENCAMPMENT,  en-kamp'ment,  n.  the  act 
of  encamping :  the  place  where  an  army 
or  company  is  encamped ;  a  camp :  m 
IT.  S.  a  meeting  of  veterans  and  of  cer- 
tain fraternal  organiaations. 

ENCASE.    Same  as  Inoase. 

ENCAUSTIC,  en-kaws'tik,  oc^'.,  burned  in 
or  done  by  heat. — lu  an  ancient  method 
of  painting  in  melted  wax.  [Fr.— Gr. — 
engkaiOi  engkau9d'--€n,  in,  and  kaiop  to 
burn.    Cf.  £iK  and  Calm.] 

ENCAVE,  en-k&V,  v.t  to  hide  in  a  eave, 

_JJBhh  in,  and  Cave.] 

ENCEINTE,  &ng-aengf ,  n.  (foriJl  an  in- 
doeure,  the  wall  or  rampart  wmch  sur- 
rounds a  place.  [Fr.  —  enceindre,  to 
surround— Ik  in,  in,  and  cingo,  dnctus, 
to  gird.] 

ICNCSlINTE,  fing*aengt%  acZ£.  pregnant, 
with  child.  [Fr.— L.  inetnctOt  ^irt  about 
— incingo,  cindwi,  to  gird  in,  gird  about 
— in,  and  cingo*    Cf.  (Skotubb.] 

ENCHAIN,  en-chan',  v,t  to  put  in  chains : 
to  hold  fa^t :  to  link  together. — n.  Elf- 
OHAiir'MEiiT.  [Fr.  enckainer  —  en,  and 
<Jiatns,  a  chain— L.  oatenaA 

SNQBANT.  eA-obant',  v,t.  to  act  on  by 
Mongs  or  rhymed  formulas  of  sorceiy :  to 


charm :  to  deli|^ht  in  a  high  degree.  [Fr. 
enchanter-^Jj.  %ncantare,\o  sing  a  magic 
formula  over — in,  on,  canto,  to  siog.  See 
Chant.] 

ENCHANTER,  en-chant'er,  n.  one  who  en- 

^chants :  a  sorcerer  or  magician :  one  who 

charms  or  delights.— :/'e77i.  Enghant'bess. 

ENCHANTMENT,  en-cbant'ment,  n.  act 
of  enchanting:  use  of  magic  arts:  that 
which  enchants. 

ENCHASE,  en-chins',  v4.  to  fix  in  a  border: 
to  adorn  with  raised  or  embossed  work. 
— n.  Enchas'eb.  [Fr.  ewc/id«aer^— en,  in, 
chdaaie,  caisae,  a  case.  See  Chase,  n.,  also 
Case,  a  covering.    Chase,  v,  t,  is  a  con tr.] 

E2NCIRCLE,  en-serkl,  v.t,  to  inclose  in  a 
Girde :  to  embrace :  to  pass  around.  [En, 
in,  and  Cibcle.] 

ENCLAVE,  &n^kUlv,  n.  a  territory  entirely 
inclosed  within  the  territories  of  another 
power,    [Fr. — ^L.  in,  and  clavite,  a  key.] 

ENCLAVE,  &Qg-klS.v',  v.t.  to  cause  to  be 
an  enclave  :  to  inclose  or  surround,  as  a 
region  or  state  by  the  territories  of  an« 
other  power. 

ENCLAVEMENT,  Ang-kmv'ment,  n.  the 
state  or  condition  of  oeing  an  endave*  or 
surrounded  by  an  alien  territory. 

ENCLinC,  en-klit'ik,  adij.  that  inclines  or 
leans  upon.—n,  (gram,)  a  word  or  particle 
which  always  follows  another  word,  and 
is  so  united  with  it  as  to  seem  a  part  of 
it.  [Gr.  engldUikos-^en,  in,  Minb^  to 
bend,  cog.  with  E.  Lean.] 

ENCLOSE,  en-kloz'.     Same  as  Inglobb. 

ENCOLURE,  en-koror,  n.  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  as  of  a  horse.  [Fr.,  from  en, 
in,  and  col,  the  neck.] 

Carved  like  the  heart  of  the  ooaMilaok  tiee. 
CMsped  like  a  war-eteed^s  encdLture.-^Brovndng, 

ENCOMIAST,  en-kd'mi-ast,  n.  one  who 
praises,  or  one  who  utters  or  writes  en- 
comiums. [Gr.  engk^mdast^^-^engkl^mir 
onA 

ENCOMIASTIO,  en-kS-mi-as'tik,  ENGOMI- 
ASTICAL,  en-k&-mi-as'tik-al,  od/.  con- 
taining encomiums  or  praise :  bestowing 
praise.— adt7.  ENCX>]nAS'TiCALLY.  [Gr. 
engkOmiastikoS'^englcQmion,'] 

ENCOMIUM,  en-k5'mi-um,  n.  high  ocm- 
m^endation>-pL  Enoo'ioumb.  [I^— Or. 
engkOmion,  a  song  of  praise— en,  in,  2pj>- 
mos,  festivity.] 

ENCOMPASS,  en-kum'pas,  vJ,  to  compass 
or  go  round :  to  surround  or  inclose. — n. 
ENOOBf'PASSHENT.  [En^  in,  and  GoiCPASS.] 

ENCORE,  ftng-kdr',  adv,  a£»iii:  once  more. 
— vJ,  to  call  for  a  repelatioa  of.  [Fr.  (It. 
ancora)^lM  (in)  kano  hgram,  till  this 
hour,  hence—stilL] 

ENCOUNTER,  en-kownt'er,  r.t,  to  run 
counter  to  or  against:  to  meet  face  to 
face,  esp.  unexpectedly :  to  meet  in  con- 
test :  to  oppose. — n.  a  meeting  unex- 
pectedly: an  interview:  a  fight.  [O. 
Fr.  encontrer—Lu  in,  UA,  and  contra, 
against,] 

ENCOURAGE,  en-]nu<ft1,  vX  to  put  cour- 
age in  :  to  inspire  with  spirit  or  hope : 
to  incite.— «.  enooub'aqeb.— cufv.  En- 
oouR'AomaLT.  [Fr.  encourager — en,  to 
make,  and  couT€ige^    See  CouBAaB.] 

ENCOURAGEMENT,  en-kur'&j-ment,  n. 
act  of  encouraging :  that  which  encour- 
ages or  incites. 

ENCRINAL,  en-kiTnal,  ENCRINIC,  en- 
krin'ik,  Encbimit'io,  ENOBZNiT'xoAli,  a^. 
relating  to  or  containing  enorinites, 

ENCRXNTFE,  en'kri-nit,  n.  the  stone-2%: 
a  fossilized  animal  on  a  loiu^  stem  or 
stalk,  with  a  {%-shaped  hea£  [Gr.  en, 
in,  and  krinon,  a  lily.  J 

ENCROACH,  en-kr5ch',  v.L  to  seize  on  the 
rights  of  oliiers :   to  intrude :  to  tres* 

pass.— n.ENCBOA0H'ER.--<zdv.EN0aOACH'- 

nroLT.  [Formed  from  Fr.  en,  and  oroc, 
a  hook ;  cf.  accrocher  (ad  and  eroc^ysr). 


to  hook  up.     See  Cboghet,  Cbotchet, 
and  Crook.] 

ENCROACEMENT,  eu-krOch'ment,  n.  act 
of  encroaching :  that  which  is  taken  by 
encroaching. 

ENCRUST,  en-krust'.    Same  as  Incrust. 

ENCUMBER,  en-kum'ber,  v,t,  to  impede 
the  motion  of,  with  something^  cumbrotis. 
to  embarrass  :  to  load  with  debts.  [Fr. 
encombrer,  from  en-  and  combrer.  See 
CumqerJ 

ENCUMBRANCE,  en-kum'brans,  n.  that 
which  encumbers  or  hinders:  a  legal 
claim  on  an  estate. 

ENCYCLICAL,eB-sik1ikral,  ac^'.sent  round 
to  many  persons  or  places,  as  an  encydic- 
al  lett^  of  the  Pope.  [Gr.  engkyklios^ 
en^  in,  and  kyklos,  a  circle.] 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  en 
^-klo-pe'di-o.  n,  same  as  Cyclopedia. 

ENCYCLOPELIAN,  en-sl-klo-pe'di-an,  adj, 
embracing  the  whole  circZe  of  teaming. 

ENCYCLOPEDIC,  en-sl-klo-ped'ik,  ENCY- 
CLOPEDICAL, ea-m-klo-ped'ik-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to  an  encyclopedia. 

ENCYCLOPEDIST,  en-sl-klo-pe'dist,  n.  the 
compiler  or  one  who  assists  in  the  com- 
pilation of  an  encyclopedia. 

ENCYSTED,  en-sist'ed,  add.  inclosed  in  a 
e^  or  bag.    TEnn,  in,  and  Cyst.] 

END,  end,  n.  tne  last  point  or  portion* 
termination  or  close:  death:  conse' 
quence :  object  aimed  at :  a  fragment. 
— ^.i.  to  bnng  to  an  end :  to  destroy.— » 
v.i.  to  come  to  an  end :  to  cease,  [A.S. 
ende;  Qer.  and  Dan.  ende,  Goth,  andeis; 
Sans,  anta ;  also  akin  to  L.  prefix  ant^ 
and  Gr.  anti'.'] 

ENDAMAGE,  en-dam'Sj,  vX  (B.)  same  as 
Damage* 

ENDANGER,   en-dan']er,  v.t,  to  place  in 
danger:  to   expose   to   loss   or   injurv 
\En,  in,  and  Danger.] 

ENDEAR,  eu-deK,  v.t.  to  make  dear  or 
more  dear.    [En,  to  make,  and  Dear.] 

ENDEARMENT,  en-der'ment,  n.  act  of  en- 
dean^g :  state  of  being  endeared :  thai 
whid^  excites  or  increases  affection. 

ENDEAVOR,  en-dev'ur,  vA.  to  strive  to 
aooom^Ush  an  object :  to  attempt  or  try. 
'^V^U  (rV.  Bk.)  to  exert.— n.  an  exertion 
of  power  towards  some  object :  attempt 
or  trial.  [Fr.  en  devovr—en,  in  (with 
force  of  ^'  to  do  **  or  *'  make,*'  as  in  en- 
amour, enrcourage)^  and  devoir,  duty. 
See  Devoir.] 

ENDECAGON,  en-dek'argon,  n.  «ame  ae 
Hendecagon. 

ENDEMIC,  en<lem'ik,  ENDEMICAL,  en- 
dem'ik-al,  ENDEMIAL,  en-drmi-cO,  adj 
peculiar  to  Sk  people^  locality,  or  district 
'  as  a  disease  or  a  plant,  '*  It  (the  Kew  Zea^ 
land  flora)  consists  of  935  species,  our 
own  islands  possessing  about  loOO ;  but  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  are  pecul* 
ifur,  there  being  no  less  than  677  endemic 
npecies,  and  &  endemic  genera.**— w<!l.  B, 
WaUac& — n.  a  disease  of  an  endemic 
character.  —  adv.  EndemTicaixy.  [Gr. 
eneiSmioa— en,  in,  and  demos,  a  pe(>ple,  a 
district.] 

ENDING,  ending,  n.  termination :  (gram ) 
the  terminating  ^Uable  or  letter  of  a 
word. 

ENDIVE,  en'div,  n.  a  plant  of  the  saim 
genus  as  obioory,  usea  as  a  salad.  [Fr. 
— L.  intubus.'l 

ENDLESS,  endles,  a4^  without  end :  con. 
tinual:  everlasting:  objectless. — ado. 
Eni>'lbs8LT. — n.  Em/i^ssNBsa. 

ENDOCARDIUM,  en-do-kar^di-uoi,  n.  the 
Uning  membrane  of  the  heart, — n»  Embo- 
OABDins,  en-do-kar-dftis,  disease  thereof. 

tGr.    endon,  within,  and    kgrdia,  the 
leart.    See  Hbabt.] 
ENDOGEN,  en'do-jen,  n.  aplant  that^itHM 
from  tcithin.  or  hy  additions  to  the  in- 
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8idB  of  the  Atem,  as  the  palm^  fframes, 

etc.     [Gr.  endon,  within,  and  gen,  root  of 

gigtioniai,  to  be  produced.] 
ENDOGENOUS,  en-doj'e-iius,  adfj,  increas- 

mg  like  endogens,  or  by  iaternal  growtbr 
ENDOME,  eu-dom',  v,t,   to  cover  with  a 

dome,  or  as  with  a  dome. 

The  blue  Tuscan  sky  tndames 
Our  BD^Ush  words  of  prayer.~£u  B,  Browning, 

ENDORSE,  en-dors'.    Same  as  Indobsb. 

ENDOW,  en-do w',  v.t,  to  give  a  dowry  or 
marriage-portion  to :  to  settle  a  perma- 
nent provision  on :  to  enrich  with  any 
gift  or  faculty.— ».  Endow'er.  [Fr.  en 
U-  L.  1311^^  and  doiier,  to  endow— L.  doto, 

HP  A  Do  W^IL.  1 

ENDOWMENT,  en-dow'ment,  n.  act  of  en- 
dowing: that  which  is  settled  on  any 
person  or  institution :  a  quality  or  faculty 
bestowed  on  any  one. 

ENDUE,  en-du',  ^n  older  form  of  Endow. 

ENDURABLE,  en-dur'a-bl,  adj.  that  can 
be  endured  or  bome.-Hzdt;.  Endus'.4BLT. 
— n.  Endub'ablensss. 

ENDURANCE,  en-dOr'ans,  n.  state  oi  en- 
during or  bearing:  continuance:  a  suffer- 
ing patiently  without  sinking :  patience. 

ENDURANT,  en-dur'ant,  adfj.  able  to  bear 
fatigue,  pain,  or  the  like.  *'  The  difficulty 
of  the  cnase  is  further  increased  bv  the 
fact,  that  the  Ibex  is  a  remarkably  en- 
durant  animal,  and  is  capable  of  abstain- 
ing from  food  or  water  for  a  oonsideraUe 
time,"— J.  G.  Wood. 

ENDURE,  ea-d&r^^v.t  to  remain  firm  under: 
to  bear  without  sinking. — v.t.  to  remain 
firm:  to  last.  [Fr. endurer— en (—L. in), 
and  durer,  to  last.    See  DuBB.] 

ENDWISE,  end'wiz,  adv.^  end  tca»« ;  on  the 
end  :  with  the  end  forward.    lEsfD  and 

WiSB.] 

ENEMA,  e-ng'ma  or  en'e-ma,  n.  a  liquid 
medicine  thrown  into  the  rectum :  an  in- 
jection. [Gr. — eniemif  to  %Qnd  in — en,  in, 
and  hiSmif  to  send.] 

EINEMY,  en'e-mi,  n.  one  who  hates  or  dis- 
likes :  a  foe :  a  hostile  army.  [O.  Fr. 
enemi  (mod.  Fr.  ennemi) — ^L.  inimicue — 
in,  negative,  and  amicus^  a  friend.    See 

ENERGETIC,  en-er-jet'ik,ENERGETICAL, 
en-er-jet'ik-al,  a^j.  having  or  showing 
energy :  active :  forcible :  effective. — adv, 
Enbroet'icaijlt.    [Gr.  energitikoe,] 

ENERGETICS,  en-ei^^jet'iks»  n.pl.  the  scir 
ence  of  physical  as  distinct  from  vital 
djmamics.  

ENERGIC,  en-er'jik,  ENERGICAL,  en-er"- 
je-kal,  cu{/.  active  in  producing  an  effect : 
exerting  great  energy :  in  active  opera- 
tion. 

ENERGICO,  en-er'je-ko,  adv.  with  energy 
and  force.    [Mus.] 

ENERGIZE,  en'er-jize,  va.  to  act  with 
force  or  operate  with  vigor:  to  act  in 
producing  an  effect. — v,t.  to  give  energy 
to. 

ENERGIZER,  en'er-ji-zer,  n.  he  who  or 
that  which  ^ves  energy,  or  acts  in  pro- 
ducingan  effect. 

ENERGUMEN,  en-«r-g&'men,  n.  one  under 
some  powerful  demoniac  influence. 

ENERGY,  en'er-je,  n.  internal  or  inherent 
power :  the  power  of  operating,  whether 
exerted  or  not :  power  exertea :  vigorous 
operation :  efficacy :  strength  or  force  of 
expression :  power  to  effect  work  (mecft.). 
— CoifSB&TATiON  OF  BNBBOT,  the  doctrine 
tha^  however  it  may  change  in  form  and 
character,  no  smallest  quantity  of  force 
in  the  universe  is  ever  lost  (physicst).  [Gr. 
en,  anderycm,  work.] 

ENERVATE,  en-er'v&t,  v.t  to  deprive  of 
nerve^  strength,  or  courage :  to  weaken. 
— n.  Enervation,  en-er-va'shun.  [L.  en- 
erto,  enervatus^-^f  out  of,  and  nervitf,  a 
nerve.    See  Kkbtb.] 


ENFEEBLE,  ei^fei)l,  tif.  to  make  feeMe: 
to  deprive  of  strength,  to  weaken.  [fV. 
en  (==L.  in),  causative,  and  E.  Fbbble.] 

ENFEEBLEMENT,  en-fe'bl-ment,  n.  act  of 
enfeebling  or  weakening :  weakness. 

ENFEOFF,  en-fef,  v,t  tqgive^fief  or  feud 
to :  to  invest  with  a  possession  in  fee. 
[Fr.  sn(— L.  in),  and  Fboff.] 

ENFEOFFMENT,  en-fefment,  n.  act  of 
enfeoffing :  the  deed  which  invests  with 
the  fee  of  an  estate. 

ENFILADE,  en-fl-lad',  n.  a  line,  or  straight 
passage :  a  situation  or  a  body  open  from 
end  u>  end. — v,t,  to  rake  with  shot 
throiagh  the  whole  length  of  a  line.  [TV. 
enJUer — en  (~-L.  in),  and  J!i,  a  thread. 
See  FiLB,  a  line  or  wire.] 

ENFORCE,  en-f5rs',  v.t  to  gain  by  force : 
to  give  force  to :  to  put  in  force :  to  give 
effect  to  :  to  urge.  [O.  Fr.  enforcer — en 
(^L.  in),  and  force.    See  Forcb.] 

ENFORCEMENT,  en-fdrs'ment*  n.  act  of 
enforcing :  compulsion  :  a  giving  effect 
to :  that  which  enforces. 

ENFORCER,  en-fors'er,  n.  one  who  com- 
pels, constrains,  or  urges  :  one  who  ef- 
fects by  violence :  one  who  carries  into 
effect 

ENFORCIBLE,  en-fdrs'i-bl,  adf.  capable  of 
being  enforced.  **  Grounded  upon  plain 
testimonies  of  Scrintmre,  and  enfordbie 
by  good  reason. " — Barrow. 

ENFORCIVE,  en-f5rs'iv,  adj.  serving  or 
tending  to  enforce  or  constrain:  com- 
pulsive. ''A  sucking  hind-calf,  which 
she  trussed  with  her  enfordve  seres." — 
Chamnan. 

ENFOkCIVELT,  en-fdrs'iv-li,  adv.  of  or 
bv  compulsion :  under  constraint.  Mar- 
slon. 

ENFOREST,  en-fo'rest,  n.  to  turn  into  or 
la^  under  forest:  as,  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  enforeated  large  portions  of  the 
countr^r  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
them  into  hunting  ^[rounds.  [Verb- 
forming  prefix  en,  andToBEST.1 

ENFRANCHISE,  en-fran'chiz,  v.t  to  give 
a  franchise  or  politieal  privileges  to. 
[Fr.  en  (— L.  in),  and  E.  Fbaitchisb.] 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  en-fran'chi^ment, 
n.  act  of  enfranchising:  admission  to 
civil  or  political  privileges. 

ENGAGE,  en-g&j',  v.t  to  bind  by  a  gaige 
or  pledge :  to  render  liable  :  to  gain  for 
service :  to  enlist :  to  gain  over :  to  win : 
to  occupv:  to  enter  into  contest  with. — 
v.L  to  pledge  one's  word :  to  become 
bound :  to  take  a  part :  to  enter  into 
conflict.  [Fr.  engager  —  en  gage,  in 
pledge.    See  Gaqb.] 

ENGAGEMENT,  en-craj'ment,  n.  act  of  en- 
gaging :  state  of  l>emg  engaged  :  that 
which  engages :  promise :  employment : 
a  fight  or  battle. 

ENGAGING,  en-g&j'lng,  adj.  winning :  at- 
tractive.—adv.  £^OA0'lNQLT. 

ENGENDER,  en-jen'der,  v.t  to  gender  or 
beget :  to  breed  :  to  sow  the  seeds  of :  to 
^oduce. — v.i.  to  be  caused  or  produced. 
[Fr.  engendrer^lu  ingenerare—in,  and 
genero^  to  generate.  See  Gbnus  and 
Gbivdbr.] 

ENGINE,  en'jin,  n.  a  complex  and  power- 
ful machine,  esp.  a  prime  mover,  a  mili- 
tary machine :  anything  used  to  effect  a 
purpose.  In  jnech.  any  mechanical  in- 
strument of  complicated  parts,  which 
concur  in  producing  an  int^ded  eflbct : 
a  machine  for  applying  any  of  the  me- 
chanical or  physical  powers  to  effect  a 
particular  purpose :  esp.  a  machine  for 
ap|>lying  steam  to  propel  vessels,  railway 
trains, etc.:  a  steani-engine.  [Fr.  etifm 
— L.  ingenium,  skilL    See  iNaEMious.! 

ENGINEER,  en-jin-^,  n.  an  engine^maUer 
or  manager:  one  who  directs  military 
works  ami  engines:  a  oivil  enoihxbb, 


one  who  superintends  the  construetioD 
of  jmbSic works:  a mbchanigal bsgoiebb 
practices  the  avocation  of  the  machinist, 
in  executing  the  presses,  mills,  looms, 
and  other  erreat  machines  employed  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  particularly 
in  constructing  steam-engines,  and  the 
apparatus  by  which  they  are  rendered 
available  for  giving  motion  to  ships,  car- 
riages, or  machinery :  one  who  manages 
military  engines  or  artiDery  [this  is  the 
spelling  of  enginer  in  the  later  folios 
and  some  manuscript  editions  of  Shake- 
speare]: an  engine-ariver ;  one  who  man- 
ages a  railway  engine ;  a  person  \\  lio 
attends  to  the  machinery  on  board  a 
steam-vessel :  one  who  carries  through 
any  scheme  or  enterprise  by  skill  or  art- 
ful contrivance  ;  a  manager.  [Ocig.  e7^• 
giner.] 

ENGINEER,  en-jin-er',  v.t  to  direct  as  an 
engineer  the  execution  or  formation  of  ; 
to  perform  the  office  of  an  engineer  in 
respect  of ;  as,  to  engineer  a  canal,  to 
engineer  a  tunnel  through  the  Alps  :  to 
work  upon ;  to  ply ;  to  try  some  scheme 
or  plan  upon.  **  Unless  we  engineered 
him  with  question  after  question  we 
could  get  nothing  out  of  him." — Cozrper. 
Also  to  guide  or  manage  by  ingenuity 
and  tact ;  to  conduct  through  or  over  ob- 
stacles by  contrivance  and  effort ;  as,  to 
engineer  a  bill  through  a  legislative  body. 

ENGINEERING,  en-jin-Sr'ing,  n.  the  art 
or  profession  of  an  engineer :  the  act  of 
successfully  managing  a  complicated 
and  difficult  scheme. 

ENGIRD,  en-gerd',  v.t  to  gird  round.  [En 
and  QrsD.) 

ENGLISH,  mg'glish,  a4j.  belonging  to  En- 
gland or  its  inhabitants. — n.  the  lan- 
guage or  the  people  of  England.  [A.S. 
Englise,  from  Ihigie,  Angle,lTom  the  An- 
gles who  settled  m  Britain.] 

ENGRAFT.    See  Ingraft. 

ENGRAIN,  en-gr&n'.    Same  as  Ingrain. 

ENGRAVE,  en-grftv',  v.t  to  cut  out  with  a 
graver  a  representation  of  anything  on 
wood,  ste^  etc.:  to  imprint :  to  impress 
deeply.---n.  Engrav^br.  [Fr.  en  (— L.  in), 
and  E.  Gravb.] 

ISNGRAULIS,  en-^rawliB,  n.  a  genua  of 
fishes  of  the  herring  family,  of  which  the 
common  anchovy  (£.  enerasichohui)  is  the 
best  known  species.    [See  Anchovy.] 

ENGRAVING,  en-graVing,  n.  act  or  art  of 
cutting  designs  on  metal,  wood,  or  stone: 
an  impression  taken  from  an  engraved 
jplate :  a  print. 

ENGROSS,  en-gr6s',  v.t  to  occupy  wholly, 
monopolize  :  to  copy  a  writing  m  a  large 
hand  or  in  distinct  characters. — n.  En- 
gross'br.  [From  Fr.  en  groe,  in  large. 
See  GbobsJ 

ENGROSSMENT,  en-gr5s'ment,  n.  the  ap- 
propriation of  thin^  in  the  gross  or  m 
exorbitant  quantities;  exorbitant  ac- 
quisition; as,  **  Engroesmente  of  power 
and  favor." — Swift  •  the  act  of  copying 
out  in  large  fair  characters ;  as,  the  enr 
groupment  of  a  deed  :  the  copy  of  an  in- 
strument or  writing  made  in  large  fair 
characters.  Lord  Clarendon:  the  state 
of  being  engrossed  or  occupied,  or  hav- 
ing one^  attention  wholly  taken  up  :  ap- 
propriation ;  absorption.  **In  the  en- 
arossment  of  her  own  ardent  and  devoted 
love.** — Lord  Lytton. 

ENGULF.    See  Ingulf. 

ENHANCE,  en-hans',  v.t  to  raise  or 
heighten :  to  add  to :  to  increase.  [Prob. 
enanear-^enans,  forward,  formed  fromL. 
in  ante,  before.    See  Advance.] 

ENHANCEMENT,  en-hans'ment,  n.  act  of 
enhancing :  state  of  being  enhanced :  in- 
crease :  aggravation. 
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ENHARMONIC,  en-h&r-mon'ik,  ENHAB- 
MONICAL,  en-h&r-mon'ik-al,  a4j»  in 
music,  (a)  of  or  pertaining  to  that  one  of 
the  three  musical  scales  recognized  by 
the  ancient  Qreeks,  which  consisted  of 
quarter  tones  and  major  thirds,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  most  accurate ;  (b)  per- 
taining to  a  change  of  notes  to  tne  eye, 
while,  as  the  same  keys  are  used,  the 
instrument  can  mark  no  difference  to  the 
ear,  as  the  substitution  of  A  flat  for  G 
sharp ;  (c)  pertaining  to  a  scale  of  perfect 
intonation  which  recognizes  all  the  notes 
and  intervals  that  result  from  the  exact 
tuning  of  diatonic  scales,  and  their  trans- 
position into  other  keys.  [Fr.  enhar- 
monique;  Gr.  enarmontkoSf  in  harmony 
— en,  in,  and  harmonia,  harmony.    See 

ENHARMONICALLY,  en-h&r-mon'ik-al-li, 
adv.  in  the  enharmonic  style  or  system  : 
with  perfect  intonation. 

ENHAKMONION,  en-h&]sm5'ni-on,  n.  in 
mime,  a  song  of  m^oy  parts,  or  a  concert 
of  sundry  tunes.    Holland. 

ENIGMA,  en-i^ma,  n.  a  statement  with  a 
hidden  meamng  to  be  euessed :  anything 
very  obscure:  a  riddle.  [L.  centgma — 
Gr.  ainigma,  ainigmatos — ainisaornai,  to 
speak  dturkly — ainos,  a  tale.] 

ENIGMATIC,  en-ig-mat'ik,  ENIGMAT- 
ICAL, en-ig-mat'ik-al,  ac{;.  relating  to, 
containing,  or  resembling  an  enigma :  ob- 
scure :  puzzling.— adv.  Eniomaticallt. 

ENIGMATIST,  en-ig^ma-tist,  n.  one  who 
enigmatizes. 

ENIGMATIZE,  en-ig'martiz,  v.t.  to  utter 
or  deal  in  riddles. 

ENJOIN,  en-join',  v.t.  to  lajr  upon,  as  an 
order :  to  order  or  direct  with  authority 
or  urgency.  [Fr.  enjoindre — ^L.  injungere 
— in,  a,nd  jungo.    See  Join.] 

ENJOY,  en-joy%  v.t.  to  joy  or  delight  in : 
to  feel  or  perceive  with  pleasure :  to  pos- 
sess or  use  with  satisfaction  or  delight. 
\Fr.  en  (-•  L.  tn),  and  joie.    See  Joy.  J 

ENJOYMENT,  en-joy'ment,  n.  state  or 
condition  of  enjoying:  satisfactory  pos- 
session or  use  01  anything:  pleasure: 
happiness. 

ENKINDLE,  en-kin'dl,  v.t.  to  kindle  or  set 
on  fire :  to  rouse.  [Fr,  en  (—  L.  in),  and 
E.  Ejndlb.] 

ENLARGE,  en-l&rj',  v.t.  to  make  larger: 
to  increase  in  size  or  quantity:  to  ex- 
pand :  to  amplify  or  spread  out  discourse: 
(B.)  to  set  at  large  or  free. — v.i.  to  grow 
large  or  larger :  to  be  diffuse  in  speaking 
orwritiiig:  to  expatiate.  [Fr.  en(— L. 
tn),  and  E.  Labgb.] 

ENLABGEMENT,  en-l&rj'ment,  n.  act  of 
enlarging :  state  of  being  enlareed :  in- 
crease :  extension :  diffuseness  of  speech 
or  writing :  a  setting  at  large :  release. 

ENUGHTBN,  en-lit'n,  v.t.  to  lighten  or 
shed  light  on :  to  make  clear  to  the 
mind :  to  impart  knowledge  to :  to  ele- 
vate by  knowledge  or  religion.  [Fr.  en 
^—  L.  in),  and  E.  Liohten.  J 

ENLIGHTENER,  en-lit'n-er,  n.  one  who  il- 
luminates :  one  who  or  that  which  com- 
municates light  to  the  eye  or  clear  views 
to  the  mind.  ''  He  is  the  prophet  shorn 
of  his  more  awful  splendors,  burning  with 
mild  equable  radiance,  as  the  enHgntener 
of  daily  life." — Carlyle. 

ENLIGHTENMENT,  en-Ht'n-ment,  n.  act 
of  enlightening:  state  of  being  enlight- 
ened. 

ENUMN,  en-lim',  v.t  to  illuminate  or 
adorn  with  ornamented  letters  or  with 
pictures,  as  a  book.  Palsgrave.  [Fr. 
enluminer,  to  color.    See  Limk.] 

ENUNK,  ec-link',  v.t,  to  link :  to'  chain 
to:  to  connect.  ** Enlinhed  to  waste 
and  desolation."— 18(^^.  [Prefix  en,  and, 
Link.] 


ENLIST,  en-list',  v.t.  to  enrol :  to  engage 
in  public  service :  to  employ  in  advanc- 
ing an  object. ^4). t.  to  engage  in  public 
service :  to  enter  heartily  into  a  cause, 
rpr.  en  (— L.  in),  and  liste,  E.  List.] 

ENLISTMENT,  en-list'ment,  n.  act  of  en- 
listing:  state  of  being  enlisted. 

ENLIVEN,  en-liv'n,  v.t.  to  put  life  into : 
to  excite  or  make  cu^tive  :  to  make 
sprightly  or  cheerful:  to  animate. — n. 
Enijv'ener.  [Fr.  en  {— L.  in),  and  E. 
Life.    See  also  Live.] 

ENMITY,  en'mi-ti,  n.  the  quality  of  being 
an  enemy:  unfriendliness :  ill-will :  hos- 
tility. [Fr.  inimitU,  from  en-  (— L.  in-, 
ne^tive),  and  amiti4t  amity.  See  AHmr.] 

ENNEAGYNOUS,  en-ne-aj'in-us,  a4f.  in 
bot.  having  nine  pistils  or  styles :  said  of 
a  flower  or  plant.  [Gr.  enfieaf  nine,  and 
gynS,  female.] 

ENNEANDER,  en-n&-an'der,  n.  in  hot.  a 
plant  having  nine  stamens.  [Gr.  ennea, 
nine,  and  anSr,  andros,  a  male.] 

ENNEANDRIA,  en-n§-an'dri-a,  n.  the  ninth 
class  of  the  LinnsBan  system  of  plants, 
comprehending  such  plants  as  have  her- 
maphrodite flowers  with  nine  stamens. 

ENNEANDRIAN,  en-ne-an'dri-an,  ENNE- 
ANDROUS,  en-n§-an'drus,  acy.  having 
nine  stamens. 

ENNEAPETALOUS,  en-nS-a-pet'al-us,  adj. 
having  nine  petals  or  flower-leaves.  [Gr. 
ennea,  nine,  andpetolon,  a  leaf.] 

ENNEASPERMODB,  en-nS-a-sperm'us,  adj. 
in  bot.  haviner  nine  seeds,  as  enneasperm- 
oils  fruits.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine,  and  sperma, 
seed  1 

ENNEATIC,  en-ne-at'ik,  ENNEATICAL, 
en-ne-at'ik-al,  adj.  occurring  once  in  nine 
times,  days,  or  years:  ninth. — ^Enkeat- 
iCAii  DAT8,  every  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 
— ^Ennbatical  yeabs,  every  ninth  year 
of  a  man's  life.    [Gr.  ennea,  nine.] 

ENNOBLE,  en-nS'bl,  v.t.  to  make  noble: 
to  elevate:  to  raise  to  nobility.  [Fr. 
ennoblir — ^Fr.  en  (— L.  in),  and  7io&{e,  E. 
Noble.] 

ENNUI,  anp-nw6',  n.  a  feeling  of  weari- 
ness or  disgust  from  satiety,  etc.  [¥V. 
ennui — O.  Fr.  anoi — ^L.  in  odio,  as  in 
odio  habui,  (lit.)  **  I  hold  in  hatred,"  i.e. 
I  am  tired  of.    See  Annoy.] 

ENORMITY,  e-nor'mi-ti,  n.  state  or  quality 
of  being  enormous :  that  which  is  enor- 
mous :  a  great  crime  :  great  wickedness. 

ENORMOUS,  e-nor'mus,  adj.  excessive: 
atrocious. — adv.  Enor'mouslt.  HL.  enor' 
mis — e,  out  of,  and  normal,  rule.  See 
Normal.] 

ENOUGH,  e-nuP,  adj.  sufficient:  giving 
content :  satisfying  want.  —  adv.  suffi- 
ciently.— n.  sumciency:  as  much  as  satis- 
fies desire  or  want.  [A.S.  ge-noh,  ge^nog ; 
Goth,  ga-nohs ;  (htv.  ge^ug;  Ice.  g-nogr-r.l 

ENOW,  e-noV,  a(y.  same  as  Enough,  but 
often  used  as  its  plural. 

EN  PASSANT,  ftn  p&s-s&n,  adv.  in  passing : 
by  the  way :  in  c?ies8,  when  on  moving  a 
pawn  two  squares,  an  adversary's  pawn 
is  at  the  time  in  such  a  position  as  to  take 
the  pawn  moved  if  it  were  moved  but  one 
square,  the  moving  pawn  ma^  be  taken, 
as  it  Is  called,  en  passant,    [fr.] 

ENPATRON,  en-p&'tron,  v.t.  to  have  under 

one's  patronage  or  guardianship  :  to  be 

the  patron  saint  of. 

^heoe,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be, 
^Inoe  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me:—Shak. 

ENQUIRE.    See  Inqthrb. 

ENRAGE,  en-r&j',  v.t.  to  make  angry  or 

furious.    [Fr.  enrager--en  (—  L.  tn),  and 

roflfe,  E.  Raqb.] 
ENRAPTURE,  en-rap'tfir,  v.t.  to  put  in 

rapture:  to  transport  with  pleasure  or 

delight.     [Fr.  en(--L.  tn),  andE.  Rap- 

TUEBj|l 

ENRICH,  en-rich',  v.t.  to  make  rte^;  to 


fertilize:   to  adorn.     \Tt.  enrUhir — en 
(—  L,  tn),  and  riche,  E.  RICH.] 

ENRICHMENT,  en-rich'ment,  n.  act  of 
enriching  :  that  which  enriches. 

ENROL,  en-rSr,  v.t.  to  insert  in  a  roU  or 
register  :  to  record  :  to  leave  in  writing : 
— pr.p.  en-r5iring;  pa.p.  enr51led'.  [Fr.— 
en,  and  roUe,  E.  Koix.  J 

ENROLMENT,  en-rOl'ment,  n.  act  of  en^ 
rolling:  that  in  which  anything  is  en- 
rolled :  a  register. 

ENS  AMPLE,  en-sam'pl,  n.  an  example :  a 
pattern  or  model  for  imitation.  ''Being 
ensamples  to  the  flock." — 1  Pet.  v.  8; 
"  Drawing  foul  ensampHe  *from  foul 
names." — Tennyson.  [O.  E.  and  O.  Fr., 
from  L.  exemplum,  example.  See  Ebc- 
ampleJL 

ENSAMPLE,  en-sam'pl,  v.t.  to  exemplify : 
to  show  hy  example.  "  Homer  in  Aga- 
menmon  ensampiUd  a  good  governor." — 
^Denser. 

ENSCONCE,  en-skons',  v.t.  to  cover  or  pro- 
tect, as  with  a  sconce  or  fort :  to  hide 
safely.    [Fr.  en  (— L.  in),  and  E.  Sconce.] 

ENSETE,  en-s^'te,  n.  an  Abyssinian  name 
for  Mvaa  Ensete,  a  noble  plant  of  the 
banana  genus.  It  produces  leaves  about 
20  feet  long  and  8  or  4  broad,  the  largest 
entire  leai  as  yet  known.  The  flower- 
stalk,  which  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm, 
is  used  for  food,  but  the  fruit  is  worthless. 

ENSHRINE,  en-shrfn',  v.t.  to  inclose  in  or 
as  in  a  shrine :  to  preserve  with  affection. 
[Fr.  en  (—  L.  tn),  and  E.  Shbins.] 

ENSHROUD,  en-shrowd',  v.t.  to  cover  with 
a  shroud :  to  cover  up.  [Fr.  en  (—  L.  tn), 
and  E.  Shroud.] 

ENSIFORM,  en'si-form,  adj.  having  the 
shape  of  a  sword :  quite  straight  with 
the  point  acute,  like  the  blade  of  a  broad- 
sword :  as,  an  ensiform  leaf. — ^En8IF0RM 
CABTiLAOE,  in  anot.  a  sword-shaped  ap- 
pendage to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone.  [L.  ensiformis — ensis, 
sword,  and  forma,  form.] 

ENSIGN,  en'sin,  n.  the  sign  or  flag  dis- 
tinguishing a  nation  or  a  regiment: 
formerly  the  junior  subaltern  rank  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  British  in- 
fantry, so  called  from  bearing  the  colors. 
[Fr.  enseigne—Ij.  insignia,  pL  of  insigne, 
a  distinctive  mark  —  tn,  on,  signum,  a 
mark.] 

ENSIGNCY,  en'^n-si,  ENSIGNSHIP,  en'- 
sln-shi^,  n.  the  rank  or  conmiission  of  an 
en«i^  in  the  army. 

ENSILAGE,  en'sil-&j,  n.  in  ogrt.  a  mode  of 
storing  ^reen  fodder,  vegetobles,  etc.,  by 
burying  in  pits  or  silos  dug  in  the  ground. 
This  has  been  practiced  in  some  coun- 
tries from  very  early  times,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  modern  agriculturists. 
Brick-lined  chambers  are  often  used, 
having  a  movable  wooden  covering  upon 
which  is  placed  a  heavy  weight,  say  half 
a  ton  to  the  square  yard.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  Latin  writers  refers  to  subter- 
ranean vaults  (silos),  wherein  the  ancient 
Romans  preserved  green  forage,  grain 
and  fruit,  and  the  Mexicans  have  prac- 
ticed the  system  for  centuries.  This,  at 
any  rate,  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Bailey,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  system 
in  this  country.  [Fr.  ensilage,  from  Sp. 
ensilar,  to  store  grain  in  an  underground 
receptacle,  from  en,  in,  and  silo,  from  L 
sirus,  the  pit  in  which  such  grain  is  kept.] 

ENBISTERNAL,  en'si-ster-nal,  ad(j.  in  anat. 
relating  to  the  ensiform  process  of  the 
sternum.  B^lard  gave  this  name  to  the 
last  osseous  portion  of  the  sternum.  FL. 
ewng,  a  swokI,  and  sternum,  the  chest.] 

ENSKY,  en;skr,  v.t.  to  place  in  heaven  or 
among  the  gods :  to  make  immortal.   '*  I 
hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted.** 
I     '-^hak.    [Prefix  en,  and  Sb:t.] 
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ENSLAVE,  en-slftv',  v,t.  to  make  a  dave 
of:  to  subject  to  the  influence  of.  [Fr. 
en  (—  L.  in),  to  make,  and  E.  Slavs.  J 

ENSLAVEMENT,  en-slfiVment,  n.  act  of 
enslaving :  state  of  being  enslaved : 
slavery :  bondage. 

ENSNARE.    Same  as  Ikbnabe. 

ENSTAMP,  en-stamp',  v.t.  to  mark  as  with 
a  stamp.    [Fr.  en  (— L.  tn),  and  Stamp.] 

ENSUE,  en-sa',  v.i.  to  follow:  to  succeed 
or  come  after :  to  result  from  :  (B.)  v,t, 
to  follow  after  :—pr,p,  ensQ'ing ;  oa.p. 
ensQed'.  [O.  Fr.  ensutr  OFr.  ensuivreh-tj. 
in,  after,  and  seguor,  to  follow.  See  due.] 

ENSURE.  en-shdOr,  v,t  to  make  sure  or  se- 
cure. '*  To  etigure  peace  for  any  term  of 
years  is  diflScult." — Sicift,  To  betroth. 
Sir  T.  Jfore.— Ensuke,  Insure,  AffiURS. 
Ensure  and  insure,  in  simple  sense  of 
making  sure,  were  formerly  spelled  in- 
differently, either  way;  they  now  pre- 
sent an  examnle  of  differentiation  of  form 
when  a  new  idea  is  developed  rendering 
such  distinction  desirable.  To  ensure  con- 
tinues to  signify  simply  to  make  sure ; 
as,  **a  farmer  ensures  a  good  crop  by 
careful  husbandry,"  whereas  insure  refers 
to  the  pajrment  of  money  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  sum  being  paid  to  one's  repre- 
sentatives at  death,  or  to  secure  an  indem- 
nity against  lossies  by  fire  or  otherwise ; 
thus  a  man  insures  his  life  or  his  house. 
Assure  is  generally  applied  to  a  person, 
and  means  to  make  sure  of  the  truth  of  a 
statement ;  to  make  certain  of  some- 
thing ;  as,  I  assure  you,  i,e.  I  make  you 
sure,  I  tell  you  for  certain  :  it  is  also  used 
of  life  insurance  in  Great  Britain,  but  not 
in  the  United  States.    [Prefix  en,  and 

SUKB.]      

ENTABliATURE,  en-tab'la-tar,  n.  in  arch, 
that  part  of  an  order  which  lies  upK)n  the 
abacus  of  the  column.  It  consists  of 
three  principal  divisions,  the  architrave, 
the  frieze,  and  the  cornice.  In  large 
buildings  projections  similar  to,  and 
known  also  as  entablatures,  are  often 
carried  round  the  whole  edifice,  or  alone* 
the  front  only ;  and  the  term  is  applied 
by  engineers  to  similar  parts  of  the 
framing  of  machinery,  wherein  archi- 
tectunQ  desien  is  introduced.  [O.  Fr. 
entablature;  Fr.  entablement— en,  and 
table;   L.  tabula,  a  board,  plank.    See 

TABIiB.l 

ENTAIL,  en-tfil',  v.t.  to  cut  off  an  estate 
from  the  heirs-^neral,  and  settle  it  on 
a  particular  heu*  or  series  of  heirs :  to 
brmg  on  as  an  inevitable  conseauence: — 
pr.p.  entail'ing ;  pa.p,  entailed . — n.  an 
estate  entaUed  :  the  rule  of  descent  of  an 
estate.  [Fr.  entaiUer,  to  cut  into— €n,  in, 
into,  andtaiUer,  to  cut — L.  talea,  a  twig 
or  cutting.    See  Tally.] 

£NTAILM£NT,  en-t&l'ment,  n.  act  of  en- 
tailin&r :  state  of  being  entailed. 

ENTANuLE,  en-tcuig'gT,  v.t  to  twist  into 
a  tangle^  or  so  as  not  to  be  easily  sepa- 
rated :  to  involve  in  complications :  to 
perplex  :  to  insnare.  [Fr.  en  (—  L.  in), 
and  E.  Tangle  J^ 

ENTANGLEMENT,  en-tang'gl-ment,  n. 
state  of  bein^  entangled :  a  confused 
state :  jperplexity. 

ENTASIS,  en'ta-sis,  n.  in  arch,  the  delicate 
and  almost  imperceptible  swelling  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  snaft  of  a  column,  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  the  Grecian  ex- 
amples, adopted  to  prevent  the  shafts 
beiuK-  strictly  frusta  of  cones :  in  pathol. 
constrictive  or  tonic  spasm,  as  cramp, 
lock-jaw,  etc.  [Gr.,  a  stretching — en,  and 
totnd.  to  stretcn.l 

ENTELLUS,  en-terlus,  n.  an  East  Indian 
species  of  monkey,  of  the  genus  Semno- 
pithecos  {8.  enteuus).  It  has  yellowish 
fur,  with  a  face  of  a  violet  tinge,  and  a 


long  and  powerful  tall,  which,  however, 
is  not  prenensile.  A  brush  of  projecting 
hair  completely  surrounds  the  face,  thaS 
on  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin  much 
resembling  a  whisker  and  beard.  It  is 
one  of  the*' slow  monkeys  "(so  caUed 
from  their  gravity  of  habit  and  absence 
of  restlessness),  and  receives  divine 
honors  from  the  nativ^  of  India,  by 
whom  it  is  termed  Hoonuman.  Splendid 
and  costly  temples  are  dedicated  to 
these  animals;  nospitals  are  built  for 
their  reception  when  sick  or  wounded  ; 
large  fortunes  are  bequeathed  for  their 
support ;  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
which  compound  for  the  murder  of  a 
man  by  a  trifling  fine,  affix'  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  the  slaughter  of  a 
monkey.  Thus  cherished  and  protected, 
the  entdlus  abounds  over  almost  every 
part  of  India,  enters  the  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  natives,  and  plunders 
them  of  fruit  and  eatables  at  will.  The 
visit  is  even  considered  an  honor ;  and 
the  Indian  peasant  would  consider  it  an 
act  of  the  greatest  sacrilege  to  disturb 
or  drive  them  away.  [Fr.  enteUe,  from 
Gr.  entelld,  to  command.] 

ENTER,  en'ter,  v.i.  to  pro  or  coTne  in:  to 
penetrate  :  to  engage  m :  to  form  a  part 
of. — v.t.  to  come  or  go  into  :  to  join  or 
engage  in  :  to  begin :  to  put  into :  to  en- 
roll or  record.  [Fr.  cnfrer— L,  intrare, 
to  ^o  into — in,  in,  and  a  root  tar,  to  cross, 
which  appears  in  L.  trans,  across.] 

ENTERIC,  en-ter'ik,  adj.  belonging  to  the 
intestines.  [Gr.  enterikos — enteron,  in- 
testine.] 

ENTERITIS,  en-te-tftis,  n.  inflammation 
of  the  intestines, 

ENTERPRISE,  en'tei^prfz,  n.  that  which 
is  taken  hold  of,  entered  on,  or  at- 
tempted :  a  bold  or  dangerous  under- 
taking^ :  an  adventure  :  daring.  [Fr.  enr 
trepns,  pa.  p.  of  entreprendre — entre,  in, 
into,  and  pr&fidre,  to  seize — L.  preheiv- 
do.] 

ENTERPRISING,  en'ter-prlz-ing,  adf/.  for- 
ward in  undertaking:  adventurous. — 
adv.  Ey^TBRPRismoLY. 

ENSWATHED,  en-sw&eM',  p.  and  adj.  en- 
wrapped :  enveloped :  inswathed. 

With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedljr 
Bntwathed,  and  sealed  to  curious 


ENTEMPEST,  en-tem'pest,  v.t.  to  disturb, 

as  by  a  tempest :  to  visit  with  storm. 

For  aye  entempe^iing  anew 

The  unfathomable  hell  withiu.—CoieridgB. 

ENTERTAIN,  en-ter-tan',  v.t  to  receive 
and  treat  hospitably  :  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  and  amuse  by  conversation :  to 
receive  and  take  into  consideration :  to  * 
keep  or  hold  in  the  mind :  to  meet  as  an 
enemy ;  to  encounter  ;  to  confront ;  to 
join  battle  with.    (Rare.) 

O  noble  En^^lish,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France. 
~^8hak. 

n.  EntertaIn'er.  [Fr.  entretenir—entre, 
among,  and  ^enir— -L.  teneo,  to  hold.] 

ENTERTAINING,  en-ter-tftn'ing,  acfj.  af- 
fording entertainment :  pleasing:  amus- 
ing: divertinj^:  as,  an  eruertainmg  story, 
an  entertaining  friend. 

ENTERTAININGLY,  en-ter-tftnlng-li,  adv. 
in  an  amusing  manner. 

ENTERTAINMENT,  en-tei^tftn'ment,  n. 
act  of  enterttdning :  hospitality  at  table : 
that  which  entertBiins  :  the  provisions  of 
the  table :  a  banquet :  amusement :  a 
performance  which  delights. 

ENTHRAL.    Same  as  Imthral. 

ENTHRONE,  en-thrdn',  v.t  to  place  on  a 
throne :  to  exalt  to  the  seat  of  royalty : 
to  instal  as  a  bishop.  [O.  Fr.  enthroner, 
from  Fr.  en,  and  frdna— Gr.  thronos,  a 
throne.] 


ENTHRONEMENT,  en-thr5n'ment,  n.  the 
act  of  enthroning  or  of  being  enthroned. 

ENTHRONIZATION,  en-thrOn-i-za'shun, 
n.  the  enthronement  of  a  bishop. 

ENTHUSIASM,  en-thO'zi-azm,  n.  an  ecs- 
tasy of  mind,  as  if  from  inspiration  or  pos- 
session by  a  spiritual  influence  :  hence,  a 
belief  or  conceit  of  being  divinely  in- 
spired, or  of  being  possessed  of  a  private 
revelation  ;  the  confidence  or  opinion  of 
a  person  that  he  has  special  divine  com- 
munications from  the  Supreme  Beingor 
familiar  intercourse  with  liim  ;  as,  **lEnr 
thusiasm  is  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  divine  revelation,  but  rises  from  the 
conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening 
imagination." — Locke  :  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  by  any  subject ;  vio- 
lent passion  or  excitement  in  pursuit  of 
some  object,  inspiring  extravagant  hope 
and  confidence  of  success ;  ardent  zeal 
in  pursuit  of  an  object ;  predominance  of 
the  emotional  over  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Enthusiasm,  guided  by  reason  or 
experience,  becomes  a  noble  passion, 
that  prompts  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
laudaole  objects.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and 
the  sculptor ;  of  the  patriot,  the  hero, 
and  the  Christian.  '*  Faction  and  enthu- 
siasm are  the  instruments  by  which 
popular  governments  are  destroyed." — 
Ames:  liveliness  of  imagination  ;  eleva- 
tion of  fancy;  exaltation  of  ideas ;  as, 
**  Cowley  was  the  first  who  imparted  to 
English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less.*' 
'-^Johnson.  [Gr.  enthousiasmos,  from 
enthousiazd,  to  infuse  a  divine  spirit, 
from  enthous,  entheos,  inspired,  divme — 
en,  and  theos,  god.] 

ENTHUSIAST,  en-thu'zi-ast.  n.  one  who 
imagines  he  has  special  or  supernatural 
converse  with  God,  or  special  communi- 
cations from  him  ;  as,  **  Let  an  enthuM- 
ast  be  principled  that  he  or  his  teacher 
is  inspired,  and  acted  on  by  an  immedi- 
ate communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evidence  of 
clear  reasons  against  his  doctrine." — 
Locke:  one  whose  mind  is  completely 
possessed  by  any  subject;  one  whose 
mind  is  highlv  excited  with  the  love  or 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object ;  one  who  is 
swaved  to  a  great  or  undue  extent  by 
his  feelings  in  any  pursuit ;  a  person  of 
ardent  zeal ;  as,  *'  An  enthusiast  in  his 
country's  cause.  "—IrOgran:  one  of  elevated 
fancy ;  an  imaginative  person.  [Gr.  en- 
thoutsiajftSs,  an  enthusiast.] 
^Tis  like  the  wondrous  Btrain 
That  round  a  lonely  ruin  swells. 
Which  wandering  on  the  echoin^r  shore 
The  enthumast  hears  at  ereniag.^SheUey. 

ENTHUSIASTIC,  en-tha-zi-as'tik,  EN- 
THUSIASTICAL,  en-thQ-zi-as'tik-al,  adj, 
filled  with  enthusiasm :  zealous  :  ardent. 
— adv.  Enthubias'tically. 

ENTICE,  en-tis',  v.t.  to  induce  by  exciting 
hope  or  desire  :  to  tempt:  to  lead  astray. 
— adv.  Entic'inoly. — n.  Entic'eb.  [6. 
Fr.  enticer,  enticher,  to  taint,  the  root  of 
which  is  uncertain.] 

ENTICEABLE,  en-tls'a-bl,  adj.  capable  of 
being  enticed. 

ENTICEMENT,  en-tls'ment,  n.  act  of  en- 
ticing :  that  which  entices  or  tempts : 
allurement. 

ENTIRE,  en-tir',  adj.  whole:  complete:  ^ 
unmingled. — adv.     Entire'ly. — n.     En* 
tibe'nbss.  [Fr  entier — ^L.  integer,  whole, 
from  in,  not,  and  tago,  tango,  to  touch.] 

ENTIRE,  en-ttr',  n.  the  name  in  England 
for  that  kind  of  malt  liquor  known  also  as 

Sorter  or  stout.  [Previous  to  the  intro- 
uctlon  of  porter  m  the  first  quarter  of 
the  last  century,  the  chief  malt  liquors 
were  ale,  beer,    and    twopenny,   and   a 
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good  deal  of  trouble  was  caused  by  cus- 
tomers asking  for  mixtures  of  these.  At 
last  an  En&^lish  brewer  hit  upon  a  bev- 
erage whicn  was  considered  to  combine 
the  flavors  of  the  other  three,  and  to  this 
was  given  the  name  of  entire,  as  being 
drawn  from  the  cask  at  once  and  not 
necessitating  any  mixing.  As  it  was 
much  drunk  by  porters  and  other  work- 
ing people,  it  by-and-by  received  the 
name  of  porter.  In  London  porter  is 
now  called  bear,  and  the  term  entire 
seems  only  to  be  nsed  in  connection 
with  the  names  of  brewing  firms.] 
The  total:  the  entire  thing.  (Rare.) 
"lam  narrating,  as  it  were,  the  War- 
rington manuscript,  which  is  too  long  to 
print  in  entire" — Thackeray, 
entirety;  en-tir'ti,  n.  completeness :  the 

T^nolfi 

ENTITLE,  en-trtl,  v.t  to  give  a  title  to : 
to  style  :  to  give  a  claim  to.  [Fr.  en  (^ 
L.  in),  and  Tttlb.    See  Title.] 

ENTITY,  en'ti-ti,  n.,  being:  existence:  a 
real  substance.  [Formed  by  adding  suffix 
'ty  to  L.  ens,  entia,  being — esse,  to  be.] 

ENTOMB,  en-todm',  v.t  to  place  in  a  tomb, 
tobuiy.    [JBVi  and  Tomb.] 

ENTOMBMENT,  en-toOm'ment,  n.  burial. 

ENTOMOLOGIST,  en-to-mol'o-jist,  n.  one 
learned  in  entomology. 

ENTOMOLOGIZE,  en-to-mol'orjlz,  vA.  to 
study  entomology:  to  gather  entomo- 
logical specimens.  *'  It  is  too  rough  for 
trawling  to-day,  and  too  wet  for  entO" 
mologiztng, " — Kingsley. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  en-to-mol'o-ji,  n.  the 
science  which  treats  of  insects. — oe^s. 
Ejjtomoloo'ic,  Entomoloo'ical.  —  aav. 
Entqmoloo'icallt.  [Gr.  entoma,  insects, 
(lit.)  animals  cut  into — tomos,  cutting — 
temnd,  to  cut,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 

ENTOZOA,  en-to-z6'a  (sing.  ENTOZC/cm), 
n.pl.  animals  that  live  inside  of  other 
animals.  FGr.  entos,  within,  and  zbon, 
an  animal.] 

ENTRAILS,    en'trfilz,    n.pl.    the   intemal 

E^arts  of  an  animal's  body,  the  bowels. 
Fr.  entrailles — Low  L.  intralia,  corr.  of 
tnteranea,  neut.  pi.  of  interaneus,  inward 
— inter,  within.] 

ENTRAIN,  en-trftn',  v.t  to  draw  or 
bring  on.  "With  its  destiny  entrained 
their  fate."  —  Vanbrugh :  to  put  on 
board  a  railway  train ;  as,  the  regiment 
was  entrained  at  Edinburgh  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Portsmouth  :  opposite  to  UB- 
TRAIN.     [Of  recent  introduction.] 

ENTRAIN,  en-tr&n',  v.t.  to  take  places  in  a 
railway  train ;  as,  when  the  troops  en- 
trained they  were  loudly  cheered. 

ENTRANCE,  en'trans,  n.  act  of  entering : 
power  or  right  to  enter:  the  place  for 
entering,  the  door:  the  beginnmg.  [L. 
intrans,  pr.p.  of  tnfrare.] 

ENTRANCE,  en-trans',  v.t  to  put  into  a 
trance :  to-  fill  with  rapturous  delight. 
[En,  in,  and  Trance.] 

ENTRANCEMENT,  en-trans'raent,  n.  state 
of  trance  or  of  excessive  joy. 

ENTRAP,  en-trap',  v.t.  to  catch  as  In  a 
trap :  to  insnare :  to  entangle.  [En  and 
Trap.] 

ENTREAT,  en-tret',  v.t  (orig.)  to  treat,  to 
deal  with — so  in  B. :  to  ask  earnestly : 
to  pray  for. — v.t.  to  pray.  [En  and 
Treat.1 

ENTREATMENT,  en-tret'ment,  n.  a  word 
occurring  only  once  in  Shakespeare  which 
has  been  variously  rendered.  Nares  in- 
terprets it  by  entertainment,  conver- 
sation ;  Hazlitt,  by  favor  entreated ; 
Schmidt,  in  his  Shake^peare'Lexicon,  by 
invitation,  glossing  the  phrase  *'your 
entreatments '*  by  ''the  invitations  vou 
receive ;  **  Clark  and  Wright,  in  tneir 
Globe  edition  of  Shakespeare,  by  inter- 


view.   The  sense  that  seems  to  suit  the 

context  best  is  conversation,  interview, 

favor.    The  passage  in  which  the  word 

occurs  is  as  follows,  the  speaker  being 

Polonius,  and  the  person  addressed  his 

daughter  Ophelia : — 

From  this  time, 
Ba  somewhat  scantier  of  your  maiden  praaence  ; 
Set  your  entreatrntentB  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley.— Ham.  i.  & 

ENTREATY,  en-tret'i,  n.  act  of  entreating : 
earnest  prayer. 

ENTRENCH.    Same  as  Intrench. 

ENTRUST.    Same  as  Intrust. 

ENTRY,  en'tri,  n.  act  of  entering :  a  pas- 
sage into :  act  of  committing  to  writing : 
the  thing  entered  or  written  :  (law)  t£e 
taking  possession  of. 

ENTWmE,  en-twin',  v.t.  to  tvnne.  [En 
and  Twins.] 

ENTWIST,  en-tMdst',  v.t  to  twist  round. 
[En  and  Twist.] 

ENUBILATE,  e-nuHbil-at,  v.t  to  clear  from 
mist,  clouds,  or  obscuritv.  Bailey,  [L. 
CjOut,  without,  and  nubitaf  mist,  clouds.] 

ENUBILOUS,  e-nu'bU-us,  (tofj.  clear  from 
fog,  mist,  or  clouds. 

ENUCLEATE,  e-nu'kle-at,  v.t  to  bring 
out,  as  a  kernel  from  its  enveloping 
husk :  to  uncover :  to  make  manifest  or 
plain:  to  disentangle:  to  solve.  ''Elu- 
cidating what  was  obscure,  enucleating 
what  was  hard." — Dr.  Sdater.  fL.  en- 
udeoy  enudeatum — e,  priv.,  andnucZetM, 
a  kempl  1 

ENUCLEATION,  e-nQ-kle-a'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  enucleating,  clearing,  or  making 
manifest  :  explanation :  exposition. 
"  Neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  food  seem 
directly  to  contribute  anythine  to  the 
enucleation  of  this  disease  (tne  plica 
jpolonica)." — Tooke. 

ENUMERATE,  e-nu'mer-at,  v.t  to  count 
the  number  of :  to  name  over.  [L.  e, 
out,  and  numero,  numeratus,  to  number. 
See  NtJMSER  1 

ENUMERATION,  e-na-mer-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  wumhering:  a  detailed  account:  a 
summing  up. 

ENUNCIATE,  e-nun'si  (or  -shi)  -at,  vA.  to 

state  formally :  to  pronounce  distinctly. 

— n.  Enun'ci^tor,  one  who  enunciates. 

[L.  enuncio,  enunciatum — e,  and  nuncio, 

.  to  tell — nuncius,  a  messenger.] 

ENUNCIATION,  e-nun-si  (or  -shi)  -a'shun, 
n.  act  of  enunciating :  manner  of  utteiv 
ing  or  pronouncing:  a  distinct  state- 
ment or  declaration :  the  words  in  which 
a  proposition  is  expressed. 

ENUNCIATIVE.  e-nun'si  (or  shi)  -Srtiv, 
ENUNCIATORY,  e-nun'si  (or  shi)  -at-or-i, 
adj.  containi ng  enunciation,  or  utterance : 
declarative. 

ENVELOP,  en-vel'up,  v.t.  to  roU  or  fold 
in  :  to  cover  by  wrapping :  to  surround 
entirely:  to  hide.  [Fr.  envelopper ;  the 
origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  out  may 
pern,  be  found  in  the  Teut.  root  of  M.£. 
wlappen,  £.  lap.] 

ENVELOPE,  en'vel-6p  or  fing'vel-Sp,  n. 
that  which  envelops,  wraps,  or  covers, 
esp.  the  cover  of  a  letter. 

ENVELOPMENT,  en-vel'op-ment,  n.  a 
wrapping  or  covering  on  all  sides. 

ENVENOM,  en-ven'um,  v.t  to  put  venom 
into :  to  poison  :  to  taint  with  bitterness 
or  malice.    [En,  in,  and  Venom.] 

ENVIABLE,  en'vi-a-bl,  adj.  that  excites 
en^:  capable  of  awakening  desire  to 
possess.— ^t?.  En'viably. 

Envious,  en'vl-us,  adj.  feeling  envy :  di- 
rected by  envy.  —  adv.  En'vioublt. — n, 

EyyiOOBNESS. 

environ,  en-vf nm,  v.t  to  surratmd :  to 
encvcle:  to  invest  :—pfvp.  envfponing; 
pa.p.  envfroned.  —  n.  EInvi'ronmbnt,  a 
surrounding.    [Fr.  environner'—enmronf 


around — virer,  to  turn  round,  from  root 
of  Veier.] 

ENVIRONS,  en'vi-runz  or  en-vf-,  n.pl  the 
places  that  environ:  the  outskirts  of  a 
city:  neighborhood. 

ENVOY,  en'voy,  n.  a  messenj^r,  esp.  one 
sent  to  transact  business  with  a  foreign 
government:  a  diplomatic  minister  of 
the  second  order. — n.  EnVoyship.  [Pr. 
envoyi^^nvoyer,  to  send— en,  on,  and  voie 
— L.  via,  a  way.] 

ENVY,  en'vi,  v.t  to  look  upon  with  a  grudg- 
ing eye  :  to  hate  on  account  of  prosper- 
ity:—^.©, en'vving;  pa.p.  en' vied. — n. 
pain  at  the  sight  of  another's  success :  a 
wicked  desire  to  supplant  one:  (B.)  ill- 
will.  [Fr.  envie — ^L.  invidia — in,  on,  and 
video,  to  look.] 

ENVYING,  en'vi-ing,  n.  (B.)  envy,  ill-will. 

ENWRAP.    See  Inwrap. 

EN  WRITE,  en-rit',  v.t  to  inscribe :  to  write 
upon :  to  imprint. 

Wnat  wild  heart  historiee  Beemed  to  He  enuriUen 
Upon  those  crystalline,  celestial  spheres! — Pioe. 

EOAN,  e-d'an,  ajdj.  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
dawn:  eastern.  [L.  eous,  p^i^aining  to 
the  dawn  or  the  east,  from  Gr.  e6s,  the 
dawn  1 

The  Mithra  of  the  Middle  World, 
That  sheds  Eoan  radianoe  on  the  West. 

—9ir  H.  Taytar. 

EOCENE,  S'&-«€n,  adj.  in  gedl.  a  term  ap- 
plied by  Lyell  to  one  of  the  three  perioos 
of  the  tertiary  strata,  each  of  which  is 
characterized  by  containing  a  very  differ- 
ent proportion  of  fossil  shells  of  recent 
species.  The  earliest  period,  or  eocene,  is 
so  called  because  the  very  small  propor- 
tion of  living  species  found  fossil  in  the 
strata  of  this  period  indicates  what  may 
be  considered  the  first  commencement  or 
dawn  of  life.  The  eocene  beds  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  groups,  termed  the  lower, 
middle,  and  upper  eocene.  The  lower 
eocene  beds  are  well  developed  in  the 
London  basin ;  the  middle  and  upper  in 
Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  [Gr. 
&>s,  the  dawn,  and  kainos,  recent.} 

EOLIAN,  e-5li-an,  EOLIC.  e-ol'ik,  adj.  be- 
longing to  jSolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  or  to  the 
Greek  dialect  of  JBolia:  pertaining  to 
j^lus,  god  of  the  winds. 

EOZOON,  EOZOON  CANADENSE,  6-6- 
zd'on  kan-a-den'se,  n.  the  name  given  by 
Dr.  Dawson  of  Montreal  to  a  supposed 

E'gantic  fossil  foraminifer,  found  in  the 
).urentian  rocks  of  Canada  and  in  the 
quartz  rocks  of  Germany.  It  is  the  oid- 
eiat  form  of  life  traceable  in  the  past  his- 
torjr  of  the  globe.  See  extract.  "The 
writer  (Mr.  T.  Mallard  Reade)  asserts 
that  structures  called  eoaxxynal  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  any  unalteml 
rocks,  while  they  are  abundant  in  meta- 
morphosed  rocks  ;  and  argues,  from  this 
and  other  reasons,  that  ]^*ofessors  King 
and  Rowney  are  right  in  holding  the 
eoeoon  to  be  a  mere  mineral  structure 
occasioned  by  the  metamorphism  of  the 
rock.  .  .  .  Dr.  Carpenter  replies  .  .  . 
that  the  eozoonaZ  structure  is  most 
characteristically  displayed  in  those 
portions  of  the  serpentine  limestone  of 
the  Lauren tian  formation  which  have 
undergone  the  least  metamorphic  change, 
reiterating  the  arguments  oerived  frnm 
the  structure  itself,  which  have  fed  him 
and  most  other  geologists  to  consider 
the  eozoon  as  of  indubitable  organic 
origin." — The  Academy.  [Gr.  €Ds,  day- 
break, dawn,  and  zdon,  animal.] 
EOZOIC,  6-5-zd'ik,  euifj,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  such  as  the 
Laurentian  and  Huronian  of  Canada, 
from  their  being  supposed  to  contain  the 
first  or  earhest  traces  of  life  in  the  strati- 
fied systems.  Page.  [Or.  ^d»,  dawn,  asd 
z6e,  life.] 
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BPACT,  6'pakt,  n.  the  moon's  age  at  the 
end  of  the  year :  the  excess  of  the  solar 
month  or  year  above  the  lunar.  [Gr. 
epaktos,  brought  on — epi,  on,  ag6,  to 
bring.l^ 

EPAuLeT,  ep-awl-et',  n.  a  shoulder-piece : 
a  badge  of  a  militaiy  or  naval  officer, 
now  disused  in  the  British  army.  [Fr. 
^jxttile^e— ^potiJe,  the  shoulder — epattda^ 
a  blade,  in  Late  L.  the  shoulder,  dim.  of 
spatha — Gr.  apathy,  a  blade.] 

£PERGNE,  e-pern',  n.  an  ornamental  stand 
for  a  large  aish  for  the  centre  of  a  table. 
[Fr.  4pargnef  saving — ^aargnerf  to  save ; 
of  uncertain  origin.] 

EPHA,  EPHAH,  e'fa,  n.  a  Hebrew  meas- 
ure for  grain,  etc.'-*3  E.  pecks  and  8 
pints.     rHeb.--Coptic.] 

Ephemera,  ef-em'W-a,  n.  a  fly  that  lives 
one  day  only:  the  Mayfly,  a  genus  of 
short-lived  insects  :  a  fever  of  one  day's 
continuance  only.  [Gr.  epA#mero&,  hv- 
ing  a  day — ept,  for,  and  hSmeraf  a  day.] 

EPHEMERAL,  ef-em'et^l,  adj\  existing 
only  for  a  day :  daily :  short-lived. 

EPHEMERIS,  ef-em'er^is,  n.  an  account  of 
daily  transactions  :  a  journal :  an  astro- 
nomical almanac :  — pi,  Efhbmerides, 
i«#  f^  I  vn Ap^ j^de2 

EPHEMERIST,  ef-em'er^ist,  n.  one  who 
studies  the  da^y  motions  of  the  planets. 

EPHOD,  ef  od,  n.  a  kind  of  linen  surplice 
worn  by  the  Jewish  priests.  [Heb.— 
avhad^  to  put  on.] 

EPIC,  ep'ik,  adQ.  applied  to  a  poem  which 
recounts  a  great  event  in  an  elevated 
style. — n.  an  epic  or  heroic  poem.  [L. 
epicus — Gr.  epUeos — qMS,  a  word.] 

EPICENE,  epi -s€n,  aqj,  or  n.,  common  to 
both  sexes :  (gram,)  at  either  gender. 
[Or.  epihoinos — ept,  and  koinos,  common. 
See  CeNOBTTE,] 

EPICURE,  ep'i-kQr,  n.  a  follower  of  Epi- 
curuSf  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  taught 
that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good :  one 
given  to  sensual  enjoyment :  one  devoted 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  [L.  Bpicti- 
ni«— Or.  J^ikouros.] 

EPICUREAN,  ep-i-kii-r6'an,  ac^f,  pertain- 
ing to  Epicurus :  given  to  luxury. — n.  a 
follower  of  Epicurus :  one  given  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table. 

EPICUREANISM,  ep-i-kQ-rfi'an-izro,  n.  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus:  attachment  to 
these  doctrines. 

EPICURISM,  ep'i-kur-izm,  n.  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus :  luxury :  sensual  enjoyment. 

EPICYCLE,  ep'i-sl-kl,  n.  a  circle  having  its 
centre  on  the  circumference  of  a  grater 
circle,  on  which  it  moves.  [Gr.  epi,  upon, 
hfklos,  a  circle.] 

EPIDEMIC,  ep-i-dem'ik,  EPIDEMICAL,  ep- 
i-dem'ik-al,  ac^,  oSectin^  a,  whole  people: 
general. — n.  a  disease  falling  on  great 
numbers. — adv.  Epidkm'ically.  [Gr.  epi- 
demoSf  general — epi,  among,  and  dSmos, 
the  people.] 

EPIDERMIS,  ep-i-der'mis,  n.  that  which 
lies  on  the  true  skin :  the  cuticle  or  outer 
skin  of  animals. — adjs.  Epider'mic,  Epi- 
DEB'iCAL.  [Gr.  epidermis — epi,  upon,  and 
derma,  the  skin. J 

EPIGASTRIC,  ep-i-gas'trik,  a^j.  relating  to 
the  epigastrium,  or  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. [Gr.  epi,  ui>on,  and  gastSr,  the 
stomach.] 

EPIGLOTTIS,  ep-i-glot'is,  n.  the  cartilage 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  that  falls  upon 
the  glottis,  or  opening  of  the  larynx.  [Gr. 
—epi,  upon,  and  GLOms.] 

EPIGRAM,  ep'i-gram,  n.  (in  one,  times) 
first  a  poetic  inscription,  then  a  short  or 
poin tea  poem  :  a  snort  poem  on  one  sub- 
ject ending  with  a  witty  or  sarcastic 
thought :  any  concise  and  pointed  or  sar- 
castic saying.  [Through  Fr.  and  L., 
from   Qr.    epigramma,  epigrammatos— 


^,  upon,  and  gramma,  a  writing,  from 
graphO,  to  write.] 

EPIGRAMMATIC,  ep-i-gram-mat'ik,  EPI- 
GRAMMATICAL,  ep-i-gram-maVik-al, 
cuj^j,  relating  to  or  dealing  in  epigrams: 
like  an  epigram  :  concise  and  pointed. — 
adv,  Epigrammat'ioaixy. 

EPIGRAMMATIZE,  ep-i-gram'at-te,  v.t  to 
make  an  epigram  on. — ^BnaRAMMATiBT, 
ep-i-gram'at-ist,  n.  one  who  writes  epir 

ErIGRAPH,  ep'i-^raf ,  n.  a  writing,  esp.  on 
a  building :  a  citation  or  motto  at  the 
commencement  of  a  book  or  its  parts. 
[Gr.  epitaphs— epi,  upon,  and  graphO, 
to  write. 

EPILEPSY,  ep'i-lep-si,  n.  a  disease  of  the 
brain  attended  bv  convtdsions,  which 
seizes  on  one  suddenly,  causing  him  to 
f9XL.'-a4j\  Ephjep'tio.  [Gr.  epikpsia-'' 
epi,  upon,  and  lambanO,  Upsomai,  to 
seize,  Sans,  labh,  to  get.] 

EPILOGUE,  ep'i-log,  n.  a  speech  or  short 
poem  at  the  end  of  a  play.— €U^'.  Efelog'- 
ICAL,  -loj'.  [Through  Fr.  and  L.,  ftrom 
Qr.  epUogos,  conclusion— €pt,  upon,  and 
leg6,^  speak.] 

EPIPHANY,  e-piTan-i,  n.  a  church  festi- 
val celebrated  on  Jan.  6  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  appearanoe  of  Christ  to  the 
wise  men  of  tne  East.  [Gr.  epiphaneia, 
appearance— 6291,  and  phaind,  to  show, 
fromjp/iad,  to  shine.] 

EPISCOPACY,  e-pis'ko-pas-i,  n.  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  churcn  by  bishops.  [L. 
^piscopatus-^r.  episkopos,  an  overseer, 
a  bishop.    See  Bishop.]^ 

EPISCOPAL,  e-pis'ko-pal,  a4j.  governed 
by  bishops:  belonging  to  or  vested  in 

^bisho^w.— adv.  Epk'copaixy. 

EPISCOPALIAN,  e-pis-ko-p&'li-an,  acW.  be- 
longing to  bishops,  or  government  by 
bishops. — n.  one  who  belongs  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

EPISCOPALIANIBM,  e-pis-ko-pfiOi-an-inn, 
n.,  episcopalian  government  and  doc- 
trine. 

EPISCOPATE,  e-pis'ko-pat,  n.  a  bishowi)e: 
the  office  of  a  bishop  :  the  order  of  oish- 
ops. 

EPlSCOPIZE,  e-pis'ko-piz,  v.t.  to  conse- 
crate to  the  episcopal  office :  to  make  a 
bishop  of.  "  There  seems  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Wesley  was  willing  to  have 
been  episeopized  upon  this  occasion."— 
Southey. 

EPlSCOPIZE,  e-pisTro-piz,  v.i.  to  exercise 
the  office  of  a  bishop :  to  episcopate.  TT. 
Broome. 

EPISODE,  ep'i-s6d,  n.  a  story  coming  in  or 
introduced  into  a  narrative  or  poem  to 
give  variety :  an  interesting  incident. 
[Gr.  epeisocRon — epi,  upon,  eidodos,  a  com- 
ing in — eis,  into,  hodos,  a  way.] 

EPISODIAL,  e-pi-sO'di-al.  EPISODIC,  e-pi- 
sod  ik,  EPISODICAL,  e-pi-sod'ik-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to  or  contained  in  an  episode : 
brought  in  as  a  digression. 

EPISODICALLY,  e-pi-sod'ik-al-i,  adv.  by 
wav  of  episode :  incidentally. 

EPESTEMOLOGY,  e-pis-t6-mol'o-ji,  n.  that 
department  of  metaphysics  which  inves- 
tigates and  explains  the  doctrine  or  the- 
ory of  knowing:,  distinguished  from  ontoU 
ogy,  which  investigates  real  existence  or 
the  theory  of  being.  Ferrier.  [Gr.  epis- 
teme,  knowledge,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

EPISTLE,  e-pis'l,  n.  a  writing  sent  to  one, 
a  letter.  [O.  Fr.  epistle — L.  epistolOr-Qr. 
epistolSr--^,  and  steUd,  to  send.] 

EPISTOLARY,  e-pis'to-lar-i,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  epistles  or  letters : 
suitable  to  an  epistle :  contained  in  letters. 

EPISTOLEAN,  e-pis-to-lS'an,  n.  a  writer  of 
epistles  or  letters:  a  correspondent.  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke. 

BPIBTOLIC,    ep-is-tofik,    EPISTOUCAL, 


ep-is-tol'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  epistles 
or  letters:  designating  the  method  of 
representing  ideas  by  letters  and  words. 

EPISTOMA,  e-pis'to-ma,  EPISTOME,  e'pi- 
stOm,  n.  innat.  hist,  (a)  the  space  between 
the  antennas  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
in  crustaceous  animals  ;  (b)  a  valve-like 
organ  which  arches  over  the  mouth  in 
the  order  PhylactolSBmata  of  the  Polyzoa. 
[Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  stonm^  mouth.] 

EPI8TROPHE,  e-pis'tro-fl,  n:  in  rhet.  a 
figure  in  which  several  successive  clauses 
or  sentences  end  with  the  same  word  or 
affirmation  ;  as,  **  Are  they  Hebrews?  So 
am  I.  Are  th^  Israelites  *r  8o  am  J. "—2 
Cor.  xi.  22.  [Gr.  epistrophb^-epi,  upon, 
and  strophe,  a  return.] 

EPISTYLAR,  e'pi-stn-er,  adj.  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  epistyle. — ^EPIsttlas  arcuA'- 
TXON,  the  system  in  which  columns  sup- 
port arches  instead  of  horizontal  arcm- 
traves  and  entablatures. 

EPISTYLE,  e'pi-stn.  n.  in  ancient  arch,  a 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  for  what  is  now 
called  the  architrave,  a  massive  piece  of 
stone  or  wood  laid  immediately  on  the 
abacus  of  the  capital  of  a  column  or  pillar. 
[Gr.  «pi,  upon,  and  stylos,  a  column.] 

EPITAPH,  ep'i-taf,  n.  an  inscription  upon 
a  tomb. — adjs.  Epttaph'ian,  Epitaph'ic. 
[Qr.  epitaphion — epi,  upon,  and  taphos, 
a  tomb.]     

EPITHALAMIUM,  ep-i-tharla'mi-um,  n.  a 
song  in  celebration  of  a  marriage.  [Gr. 
epimalamion — epi,  upon,  thalamos,  a 
DJBdchamber,  marriage.] 

EPITHELIUM,  e-pi-thg'h-um,  n.  in  anat. 
a  thin  and  delicate  kind  of  cuticle,  like 
that  which  covers  the  nipple ;  more 
specifically,  the  cellular  layer  which  lines 
tne  internal  cavities  and  canals  of  the 
body,  both  closed  and  open,  as  the  mouth, 
nose,  respiratorv  organs,  blood-vessels, 
etc.,  and  which  is  analogous  to  the  cu- 
ticle of  the  outer  surface.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  epithelium.  The  epi- 
thelium lining  the  blood-vessels  is  called 
sometimes  endothelium:  in  bot,  an  epi- 
dermis consisting  of  young  tliin-sided 
cells,  filled  with  homogeneous  transpar- 
ent colorless  sap.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and 
tMlSt  the  nipple.  J 

EPITHET,  ep'i-thet,  n.  an  adjective  ex- 
pressing some  real  (quality  of  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attribute 
expressing  some  quality  ascribed  to  it. 
[Gr.  epithetos,  added — epi,  on,  and  tithe- 
mi  to  nlace  1 

EPITHETIC,  ep-i-thet'ik,  adfj.  pertaining 
to  an  epithet :  abounding  with  epithets. 

EPITOME,  e-pit'o-me,  n.  an  abridgment  or 
short  summary  of  anything,  as  of  a 
book.    [Gr. — epi,  and  temno,  to  cut.] 

EPITOMIZE,  e-pit'o-miz,  v.t.  to  make  an 
epitome  of :  to  shorten  :  to  condense. 

ECTTOMIZER,  e-pit'o-mfz-er,  EPITOMIST, 
e-pit'o-mist,  n.  one  who  epitomizes  or 
abridges. 

EPOCH,  ep'ok  or  6'-,  w.  a  point  of  time  fixed 
or  made  remarkable  by  some  great  event 
from  which  dates  are  reckoned :  a  period 
remarkable  for  important  events.  [Gr. 
epoche — epeehd,  to  stop — epi,  upon,  and 
echv,  to  hold.] 

EPODE,  ep'ad,  n.  a  kind  of  lyric  poem  in 
which  a  longer  verse  is  followed  hy  a 
shorter  one.-^^adj.  Epod'ic.  [Gr.  epddos-- 
epi,  on,  and  ode,  an  ode  or  song.  See  Ode.] 

EPONYM,  EPONYME.  ep'o-nim,  n.  a 
name,  as  of  a  country  or  people,  derived 
from  that  of  an  individual. — ac6'.  Epon'- 
Tiious.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  to,  and  onoma, 
name.] 

EPOPEE,  ep'o-pS,  n.  the  writing  of  epic 
poetry  :  an  epic  poem :  the  subject  of  aa 
epic.  [Fr.— Or.  epopoiior—epos,  a  word, 
an  epic  poem,  poied,  to  make.] 
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EPSOM-SALT,  ep'sum-sawlt,  n.  the.sul- 
phate  of  magnesia,  a  cathartic  producing 
watery  discnarges.  This  memcine  was 
so  named  from  its  being  formerly  pro- 
cured by  boiling  down  the  mineral  water 
of  Epaom^  but  it  is  now  prepared  from 
sea-water. 

EPULARY,  e'pQ-la-ri,  o^;.  pertaining  to  a 
feast  or  banquet.  (Rare.)  [L.  epulariSf 
from  emilumy  a  feast.] 

£PULAxlON,  e-pa-l&'shun,  n.  a  feasting 
or  feast.  "  He  (Epicurus)  was  contentea 
with  bread  and  water,  and  when  he 
would  dine  with  Jove,  and  pretend  unto 
epuZation,  ae  desired  no  other  addition 
tnan  a  piece  of  C|ytheridian  cheese.  "^-iSftr 
T.  Browne.  [L.  epidatiOp  from  ^frntoTf  to 
feast.l 

EPUTJS,  e-pQlis,  n.  a  tubercle  on  the 
gums,  sometimes  ending  in  cancer.  [Gr« 
epif  upon,  and  aula,  the  gums.] 

EPULOSE,  e'pa-l5s,  cu^\  feasting  to  excess. 
[L-  epyJunif  a  feast.l 

EFULOSrry,  e-pQ-Wi-tl,  n.  a  feasting  to 
excess 

EPULOTIC,  e-pa-lot'ik,  acfj.  healing :  cica- 
trizing. [Gr.  epouldtikoSf  from  epotUoOf 
to  heal,  to  cicatrize— «pi,  upon,  and  oulSf 
a  cicatrix,  ouldp  to  be  sound,  aidoa^ 
wholeJ 

EPULOTIC,  e-ptl-lot'ik,  n.  a  medicament 
or  application  which  tends  to  dry,  cica* 
trize,  and  heal  wounds  or  ulcers,  to  re- 
press fungous  flesh,  and  dispose  the  parts 
to  recover  soundness.  "  Ointment  ot  tut- 
ty  and  such  like  epuloticks." — Wiseman, 

EPuRATION,  e-pOr-ft'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
purifying.  [L.  e,  intens.,  and  jmro,jpura- 
rum,  to  punfy,  from  purus,  pure.] 

EPURE,  a-pdr,  n.  in  arch,  the  plan  of  a 
building,  or  part  of  a  building,  traced  on 
a  wall  or  on  a  horizontal  surface,  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  of  the  work  to  be  con- 
structed. [Fr.,  said  lobe  from  pure,  ex- 
act.]        

EQUABILITY,  &-kwa-bil'i-ti,  n.  state  or 
condition  of  being  equable  or  not  vari- 
able. 

EQUABLE,  Slcwa-bl,  ocf;.,  equal  and  uni- 
form :  smooth :  not  variable.  —  adv, 
E'QUABLY.    [L.  cBquabUie.] 

EQUAL,  ilcwal,  o^'.,  one  or  the  same  in 
regard  to  any  quahty :  adequate :  in  just 
proportion  :  nt :  equable :  imiform :  equi- 
table :  evenly  balanced :  just. — n.  one  of 
the  same  age,  rank,  etc. — v.t.  to  be  or 
to  make  equal  to  :—pr.p.  S'qualline ; 
pcup.  g'qualled. — adv.  E^^UALLY.  [jL 
cequalie — CBquue,  equal ;  Sans.  Ska,  one.] 

EQUALIT7,  6-kwon-ti,  n.  the  condition  of 
being  equal:  sameness:  evenness.  [L. 
cequalitas,^ 

EQUALIZATION,  G-kwal-i-zft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  making  equal:  state  of  being 
eoualized 

EQUALIZE,  S'kwal-Xz,  v.t  to  make  equal. 

EQUANIMITY,  6-kwa-nim'i-ti,  n.,  equality 
or  evenness  of  mind  or  temper.  [L. 
CBquanimita9—<Bquus,  equal,  ana  animus, 
the  mind.J 

EQUATION,  e-kwft'shun,  n.  (alg.)  a  state- 
ment of  the  equality  of  two  quantities : 
reduction  to  a  mean  proportion. 

EQUATOR,  ^kw&'tor,  n.  (gecff,)  a  great 
circle  passing  round  the  middle  of  the 
globe,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts :  (astr.)  the  equinoctial.  —  o^;. 
Equato'bial. 

EQUERY,  EQUERRY,  eVwe-ri  or  ek-wer'i, 
n.  one  who  has  the  charge  of  horses :  in 
England,  an  officer  under  the  sovereign's 
Master  of  the  Horse.  [Fr.  ^rie-— Low  L. 
scuria,  a  stable — O.  Oer.  skiura  (Qer. 
aehauer),  shelter,  a  shed.] 

EQUESTRIAN,  e-kwes'tri-an,  ok^*.  pertain- 
ing to  horses  or  horsemanship :  on  horse- 
back.— n.  one  who  rides  on  horseback. 


[L.  equester,  equestris-^equest  a  horse- 
man— equus.  1 

EQIHANdULAR,  5-kwi-ang'ga-lar,  o^;. 
consisting  of  or  having  equal  angles. 
[L.  csquus,  equal,  and  Anqulab.] 

EQUIDISTANT,  S-kwi-dis'tant,  acfj\, 
equally  distant  from. — adv.  Equidis'- 
TANTLY.   [L.  osquv^,  equal,  and  Di8Tai9T.] 

E9UILATERAL,  S-kwi-lat'er-al,  adj.  hav- 
ing all  the  sides  equcU.  [L.  cequus,  equal, 
and  LatbbaXj  1 

EQUILIBRATE,  S-kwi-lfbrfit,  v.t.  to  hal- 
ance  two  scales  equally. — n.  Equiubra'- 
HON.    [L.  cequus,  equal,  and  Ldulatb.] 

EQUILIBRIUM,  &-kwi-li'bri-um,  n.  in  m^ch. 
equipoise;  equality  of  weight  or  force: 
a  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  mutual 
counteraction  of  two  or  more  forces,  as 
the  state  of  the  two  ends  of  a  lever  or  bal- 
ance, when  both  are  charged  with  equal 
weight,  and  they  maint^  an  even  or 
level  position,  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
when  two  or  more  forces  actine  upon  a 
body  are  so  opposed  to  each  otner  that 
the  body  remams  at  rest,  although  one 
of  them  would  move  it  if  acting?  alone, 
those  forces  are  said  to  be  in  equuibrium^ 
that  is,  equally  balanced  :  a  s£eite  of  just 
poise ;  a  position  of  due  balance ;  as,  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  body; 
take  care  you  do  not  lose  your  equiliJtnHr 
um :  in  the  fine  arts,  (a)  the  just  poise  or 
balance  of  a  figure  or  other  object  so  that 
it  may  appear  to  stand  firmly,  Obi)  the  due 
equipoise  of  objects,  lights,  shaaows,  etc.: 
equal  diffusion  or  distribution,  as  of  tem- 
perature, which  all  bodies  on  the  earth 
tend  to  produce,  of  the  electric  fluid  in  its 
natural  undisturbed  state,  etc.:  ecpial 
balancing  of  the  mind  between  motives 
or  reasons ;  a  state  of  indifference  or  of 
doubt,  when  the  mind  is  suspended  in  in- 
decision, between  different  motives  or  the 
different  forces  of  evidence :  equaUty  of 
influence  or  effect ;  due  or  just  relation- 
ship.    [L.  cequus,  and  libra,  a  balance.] 

EQUIMXJLTIPLE,     §-kwi-mul'ti-pl,     adff., 

^4aultiplied  by  the  same  or  an  equal  num- 
ber.— n.  a  number  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  as  another.  [L.  ceqvus,  equal, 
and  Multiple.] 

EQUINE,  STcwIn,  EQUINAL,  e-kwin'al, 
adlj.  pertaining  to  a  fiorse  or  horses.  [L. 
equinus — egut^.] 

EQUINOCTmi,  e-kwi-nok'shal,  acfj.  per- 
taining to  the  equinoaxs,  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  or  to  the  regions  about  the 
equator. -^^.  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens 
corresponding  to  the  equator  of  the  earth, 
so  called  because  when  the  sun  crosses  it 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal, 

BQUINC)CrnALLY,  §-kwi-nok'shal-i,  adv. 
in  the  direction  of  the  equinox. 

EQUINOX,  elcwi-noks,  n.  the  precise  time 
when  the  sun  eaters  one  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points,  or  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
about  the  2l8t  of  March,  and  the  flrst 
point  of  Libra,  about  the  28d  of  Septem- 
ber, making  the  day  and  the  nignt  of 
equal  lengtn;  these  are  called  respect- 
ively the  vernal  and    autumnal  equi- 
noxes :  equinoctial  gale. 
The  passa«re  yet  was  eood  :  the  wind,  ^Is  true, 
WajB  somewhat  hl^h,  out  tnat  was  nothing  new, 
No  more  than  usual  eqiUnoxeM  blew.— Dryden: 

anything  equal;  an  equal  measure  (rare). 

Do  but  see  his  vice ; 
TLb  to  his  yirtue  a  Just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  th*  other.^SAoJb. 

JJUaquus,  equal,  and nox,  night.] 
EQUIP,  e-kwijy,  v.t,  to  fU  out:  to  furnish 

with  everything  needed  for  any  service  or 

work:— ^.p,  equipp'ing;  pa.p.  equipped'. 

[Fr.  4quiper  for  esquipper,  to  attire;  rrom 

a  Teut.  root,  found  in  O,  Gkr.  sHf,  Gkr. 

schiff,  E.  ship  and  ehape ;  also  Ice.  skipa^ 

to  set  in  oroer.] 
EQUIPAGE,  ek'wi-pfij,  n.  that  with  which 


one  is  equipped :  furniture  reauired  for 
any  service,  as  armor  of  a  soldier,  etc. : 
a  carriage  and  attendants,  retinue.^^zcf;. 
Eq^uipaqed,  furnished  with  an  equipage. 

EQUIPMENT,  e-kwip'ment,  n.  the  act  of 
equipping :  the  state  of  being  e<juipped  : 
things  used  in  equipping  or  f  urnishmg. 

EQUIPOISE,  e'kwi-poiz,  n.,  equality  of 
weight  or  force :  tne  state  of  a  balance 
when  the  two  weights  are  equal.  [L. 
cequus,  equal,  and  Poise.] 

EQUIPOLLENT,  e-kwi-pol'ent,  adj.  having 
equal  power  or  force:  equivalent. — ». 
Equipol'lence.  [L.  cequus,  equal,  and 
pollens,  poUentis,  pr.p.  of  poueo,  to  be 
able.] 

EQUIPONDERANT,  6-kwi-pon'der-ant,a€y. 
equal  in  weight, — n,  EQUiFOM'DEaANCB. 
[L.  cequv^,  equal,  and  pondus,  ponderis, 
weight.] 

EQUIPONDERATE,  6-kwi-pon'der4lt,  v,i. 
to  be  eaual  in  weight :  to  balance. 

EQUISON,  elcwi-son,  n.  a  horse  jockey: 
one  who  manages  race-horses.  fLandlor 
puts  the  word  in  Person's  mouth.  J  **  Who 
announces  to  the  world  the  works  and 
days  of  Newmarket,  the  competitors  at 
its  ^mes,  their  horses,  their  equisons, 
their  colors." — Landor.  [L.  equiso,  a 
groom,  from  equus,  a  horseri 

EQUITABLE,  ek'wi-ta-bl,  adij.  possessing 
or  exhibiting  equity :  held  or  exercised  in 
equity. —  adv.  Eq'xtitably. —  n.  Eg'tnTA- 

BLENESS. 

EQUITATION,  ek-wi-ta'shun,  n.  the  art  of 
riding  on  ^rseback.  [L.  equito,  to  ride 
— equu3,  a  horse.] 

EQUITY,  ek'wi-ti,  n.  justice  ;  impartiality ; 
the  giving  or  desiring  to  give  to  each 
man  nis  due.  "  With  righteousness  shall 
he  jud^  the  world,  ana  the  people  with 
cguify."— Ps.  xcviii.  9  :  in  law,  an  equita- 
ble Claim.  ''I  consider  the  wife's  equity 
to  be  too  well  settled  to  be  shaken.'*— 
Kent :  a  term  about  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  scheme  of  jurisprudence,  there 
IS  some  confusion.  Its  three  leading 
senses  are  distinguished  thus  ;  (a)  taken 
broadly,  equity  means  the  doing  unto  all 
men  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us ;  (&)  in  a  narrower  sense,  equity 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  strict  law ; 
it  expounds  and  limits  the  langua^  of 
the  positive  laws,  and  construes  them, 
not  according  to  their  strict  letter,  but 
rather  in  their  reasonable  and  benignant 
spirit ;  (c)  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  substantial  justice  ex- 
pounded by  all  courts  of  equity,  it  is  the 
system  of  supplemental  law  adininistered 
in  these,  founded  upon  defined  rules,  re- 
corded precedents,  and  established  prin- 
ciples, the  judees,  however,  liberally 
expounding  and  developing  them  to  m*eet 
new  exigencies.  While  it  aims  to  assist 
the  defects  of  the  common  law,  by  ex- 
tending relief  to  those  rights  of  property 
which  the  strict  law  does  not  recognize, 
and  by  giving  more  ample  and  distribu- 
tive reoress  than  the  ordinary  tribunals 
afford,  equity  by  no  means  either  con- 
trols,mitigates,or  supersedes  the  common 
law,  but  rather  guides  itself  by  its  anal- 
ogies, and  does  not  assume  any  power 
to  subvert  its  doctrines.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  was  formerly  in  England  the 
especial  court  of  equity,  but  lai^  powers 
were  bv  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  given 
to  aU  the  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  administer  eauity,  although  many 
matters  of  equitaole  lurisdiction  are  still 
left  to  the  chancery  division  in  the  first 
instance.  In  the  U.S.  the  circuit  and 
county  courts  have  ori^nal  jurisdiction 
in  most  chancery  or  equity  cases,  wherein 
remedies  and  reliefs  are  sought  which  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  statutes,  in  civil 
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oases,  would  preclude.  '  ^Equity  is  a  rogu- 
ish thing ;  for  law,  we  have  a  measure, 
know  what  to  trust  to  :  equity  is  ac- 
cording to  the  conscience  of  nim  that  is 
chancSlor,  and,  as  that  is  larger  or  nar- 
rower, so  is  equity. ^^ — Selden. — Equity 
OF  A  STATUTE,  the  Construction  of  a  stat- 
ute in  accordance  with  its  reason  and 
spirit,  and  not  according  to  the  mere 
letter.— Equitt  of  BBDEMFnoN,  in  law, 
the  advantage  allowed  to  a  mortgager  of 
a  reasonable  time  to  redeem  lands  mort- 
gaged, when  the  estate  is  of  greater  value 
than  the  sum  for  which  it  was  mortgaged. 
[Fr.  ^quitS  ;  L.  CBquitas,  from  cequus, 
gqvlqX  even.  1 
EQuIVAIiENT,  e-kwiVarlent,  adtj.,  equal 
in  value,  power,  effect,  meaning,  etc. — n, 
a  thing  equal  in  value,  etc. — adv.  Equtv'- 

AXiKNTLY.^^.    EQUIV'ALBJNCB.       [Fr.  —  L. 

cequus,  equal,  and  valens,  valentis,  pr.p. 
of  valeo,  to  be  strong.] 

EQUIVALENT,  e-kwiVa-lent,  v.t.  to  pro- 
duce or  constitute  an  equivalent  to  :  to 
answer  in  full  proportion  :  to  equal.  J. 
N.  Lockyer, 

EQUIVALUE,  e-kwi-val'a,  vd.  to  value 
at  the  same  rate :  to  put  on  a  par.  '*  To 
equivalue  the  noble  and  the  rabble  of 
authorities."— W:  Taylor. 

EQUIVOCAL,  e-kwiVd-kal,  adj,,  meaning 
equally  two  or  more  things :  of  doubtful 
meaning  :  capable  of  a  double  explana- 
tion.—adv.    KQUrV'OCALLY. — W.    EQUIV'- 

OCALNBSS.  [L.  cequus^  equal,  and  vox, 
vocis,  the  voice,  a  word.] 

EQUIVOCATE,  e-kwiVO-tat,  v,i,  to  use 
equivocal  or  doubtful  words  in  order  to 
mislead. 

EQUIVOCATION,  e-kwiv-5-ka'shun,  n.  act 
of  equivocating  or  using  ambiguous 
words  to  misleaS. — n.  Equttocatob. 

'ER,  affix  :  a  termination  of  many  English 
nouns,  converting  the  word  to  which  it 
is  added  into  a  noun  of  agencv.  It  is 
the  Teutomc  form  equivalent  to  the 
lAtin  --or,  and  native  words  mav  be 
roughly  distinguished  from  words  of 
Latin  origin  by  this  distinction  ;  as,  hear- 
er, learner,  doer,  teacher,  from  auditor, 
instructor,  factor,  doctor.  It  was  for- 
merly a  sign  of  the  masculine  gender — 
-«tre,  -gter  indicating  the  feminine  ;  thus 
weaver,  baker,  malter,  singer,  brewer 
were  masculine ;  webe^er,  bake^er  Qhux- 
ter),  maltster,  songster,  hrewster,  femi- 
nine. In  spinner  and  spinefer  the  dis- 
tinction is  still  to  some  extent  observed. 
GeneicQly,  however,  the  termination  does 
not  indicate  gender  in  any  way,  some 
nouns  in  -er  signifying  a  person  or  thing 
indifferently,  as  ruler,  neater,  grater, 
poker.  Added  to  names  of  places  it 
sometimes  signifies  an  inhabitant  of,  or 
one  that  belongs  to  a  place,  as  Londoner, 
Berliner,  New  Yorker ;  though  the  ter- 
minations tfe,  an,  and  some  others  are 
fast  supplanting  er,  in  the  United  States, 
especialfy  :  the  sign  of  the  comparative 
degree  of  adjectives,  and  akin  to  Latin 
comparative  termination  -or,  Gr.  -er  in 
-eras:  an  affix  to  verbs  giving  them  a 
frequentative,  and  probably  a  diminutive 
sense  ;  as,  swag,  swagger ;  spit,  sputters- 
fret,  fritter;  pat,  patter;  wood,  wander. 

ERA,  e'ra,  n.  a  series  of  years  reckoned 
from  a  particular  point.  [Late  L.  eera, 
a  number,  hence  a  space  of  time,  ori^. 
"counters,"  pieces  of  copper  used  m 
counting,  being  the  neuter  pi.  of  ass, 
oris,  copper.] 

EEADIATE,  e-rft'di-ftt,  v.t.  to  shoot  as  rays 
of  light :  to  radiate  :  to  beam.  *'  A  kind 
of  lira  eradiating  and  resulting  both  from 
inteUect  and  psyche."— Dr.  H,  More,  [L. 
e,  for  ex,  out,  and  radio,  rcuiiatum,  to 
beam.] 


ERADIATION,  e-rSrdi-&'shun,  n.  emission 
of  rays  or  beams  of  Ught :  emission  of 
light  or  splendor.  *^  Eradiation  and 
emanation  of  spirit." — Hale. 

ERADICATE,  e-rad'i-kftt,  v.t  to  pull  up  by 
the  roots:  to  destrojjr.  [L.  eradico,  to 
root  out— e,  and  radix,  radicis,  a  root.] 

ERADICATION,  e-rad-i-k&'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  eradicating :  state  of  being  eradicated. 

ERASE,  e-rfis',  v.t  to  rub  or  scrape  out :  to 
efface:  to  destroy. — a/dy,  EBAstABLE. — n. 
Eras'er.  [L.  erado — e,  out,  and  rado, 
rcuiis,  to  scrape.] 

ERABION,  e-rft'zhun,  ERASEMENT,  e-rftz'- 
ment,  ERASURE,  e-rS.'zhOdr,  n.  the  act  of 
erasing :  a  rubbing  out :  the  place  where 
somethine^  written  has  been  rubbed  out. 

ERASTIAN,  e-rast'yan,  n.  a  follower  of 
Thomas  Erastus,  a  Swiss  physician,  who 
maintained  that  the  church  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  state  for  its  existence  and 
authority. — adj.  relating  to  the  Erastians 
or  their  doctrines. 

ERASTIANISM,  e-rast'yan-izm,  n.  prin- 
ciples of  the  Erastians:  control  of  the 
church  by  the  state. 

ERE,  &r,  adv.,  before:  sooner  than.— ^ep. 
before.    [A.S.  cer ;  Gk>th.  air,  soon. J 

EREBUS,  e'r^-bus,  n.  in  myth,  (a)  the  son 
o^  Chaos  and  Darkness,  who  married  his 
sister  Nis^ht  and  was  the  father  of  the 
Li^ht  ana  Day ;  he  was  transformed  into 
a  river  and  plunged  into  Tartarus,  because 
he  aided  the  Titans  :  hence — (h)  the  lower 
world,  particularlv  that  part  of  it  which 
is  the  abode  of  virtuous  shades ;  hades ; 
hell. 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.— Mlton. 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dnll  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebua.—Shak. 

[L.  erebus,  Gr.  erebos.] 

EkECT,  e-rekt',  v.t  to  set  upright:  to 
raise  :  to  build  :  to  exalt :  to  establish. 
[L.  erectus,  from  erigo,  to  set  upright — e, 
out,  and  rego,  to  msJce  straight.] 

ERECT,  e-rekt',  adj.,  upright :  directed  up- 
ward: unsnaken:  bold.->adt7.  Ebect'lt. 
,    ji   Ers^(it'ns!s$l 

ERECTION,  e-reVshun,  n.  act  of  erecting 
or  raising :  state  of  being  erected  :  exaF- 
tation :  anything  erected :  a  building  of 
any  kind. 

EREMACAUSIS,  e-re-ma-kaVsis,  n.  a  term 
introduced  into  chemistry  by  Liebig,  to 
express  a  slow  combustioo  or  oxidation : 
the  act  of  g^radual  combination  of  the 
combustible  elements  of  a  body  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  as  in  the  slow  decay  of 
wood  in  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  from 
alcohol,  of  nitre  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter,  and  in  numerous  other 
processes.  [Or.  ^ema,  slowly,  gently, 
and  kausis,  burning.] 

EREMITE,  er'e-mit,  n.  now  Hebmit. 

ERISTIC,  e-ris'tik,  n.  one  given  to  disputa- 
tion :  a  controversialist.    Bp.  Oauaen, 

ERMINE,  er'min,  n.  a  northern  animal  of 
the  weasel  tribe,  valued  for  its  fur ;  its 
white  fur,  an  emblem  of  the  purity  of 
judges  and  magistrates,  whose  robes  are 
lined  with  it. — cu^'.  Er'mined,  adorned 
with  ermine.  [O.  Fr.  ermtne  (Fr.  hermine); 
from  L.  (mue)  ^rmenitce,  lit.  mouse  of 
Armenia,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Rome ;  but  ace.  to  Skeat  from  O.  Oer. 
harmin  (Oer.  Jiermelin),  ermine-fur.] 

ERODE,  e-r5d%  v.t.  to  eat  away.  [L.  e,  and 
rodo,  rosus,  to  ^naw.] 

EROSION,  e-rO'zhun,  n.  the  act  or  opera- 
tion of  eating  or  wearing  away :  specif- 
ically, in  mea.  the  gradual  destruction 
of  tne  substance  of  a  part  by  ulceration, 
or  by  increased  action  of  the  absorbents, 
whether  spontaneous  or  excited  by  the 
action  of  some  irritating  substance :  the 
state  of  being  eaten  or  worn  away; 
corrosion  ;  canker.— Erosiok  theory,  in 


^I.  the  theory  that  valleys  are  due  to 
;he  weariuR  influences  of  water  and  ice. 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  as  opposea 
to  the  theory  which  regards  them  as  the 
result  of  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust  pro- 
duced by  strains  during  its  upheaval.  [L. 
erosio,  an  eating  away,  from  erodo,  ero- 
sum,.    See  EIrode.] 

EROSIVE,  e-r6'siv,  adj.  having  the  prop- 
erty  of  eroding  or  eating  away. 

EROTIC,  e-rot'ik,  ER0TK5AL,  e-rot'ik-al, 
adj.  pertaining  to  love.  [Or.  er6tikos — 
eros.  erdtos,  love.] 

ERPETON,    er'pet-on,  n.  same   as   Her- 

PETON. 

ERR,  er,  v.t.  to  wander  from  the  right 
way :  to  go  astray :  to  mistake :  to  sin. 
FFr.  errer — L  erro,  to  stray;  cog.  with 
Ger.  irren,  and  irre^  astray.] 

ERRABUND,  er'ra-bund,  adf.  erratic :  wan- 
dering :  rambling.  "  Your  errabund 
guesses,  veering  to  all  points  of  the 
uterary  compass." — Southey.  [L.  erra^ 
bundus,  from  erro,  to  wander.] 

ERRAND,  er'and,  n.  a  messagje:  a  com- 
mission to  say  or  do  something.  [A.S. 
cerende ;  Ice.  eyrendi ;  ace.  to  Max  Mai- 
ler, from  root  ar,  to  plough,  to  work,, 
ende  being  the  pr.p.  suffix.] 

ERRANT,  er'ant,  adj.,  erring  or  wander^ 
ing :  roving :  wild.  [L.  errans,  errantis^ 
pr.p.  ofcrro.] 

EkRANTRY,  er'ant-ri,  n.  an  errant  or 
wandering  state  :  a  rambling  about  like 
a  knight-errant. 

ERRATIC,  ei^at'ikj  ERRATICAL,  el^at'ik- 
al,  adj.,  wandering:  having  no  certain 
course:   not   stationary. — adv.    'Eelbaj^' 

ICAIXY. 

EIRRATUM,  er-a'tum,  n.  an  error  in  writ- 
ing or  printing  :--p/.  Errata,  er-&'ta. 
[L. — erro,  to  stray.] 

RteONEOUS,  er-5'ne-us,  ad^.,  wandering. 
erring :  full  of  error :  wrong  :  mistaken. 
—adv.  Erro'nbously. — n.  Erro'neous- 


19ES8. 

ERROR,  er'rer,  n.  a  wandering  or  deviar 
tion  from  the  truth  ;  a  mistaKe  in  judg- 
ment by  which  men  assent  to  or  beUeve 
what  is  not  true  ;  a  mistake  as  to  mat- 
ter of  fact ;  a  misapprehension ;  as,  "In 
my  mind  he  was  guilty  of  no  error,  he 
was  chargeable  with  no  exaggeration, 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  fancy  into  no 
metaphor,  who  once  said,  that  all  we  see 
about  us.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  state,  all  the 
apparatus  of  the  system,  and  its  varied 
workings,  end  in  simply  bringing  twelve 
good  men  into  a  box." — Brougham:  a 
mistake  made  in  writinp^,  printing,  or 
other  performance ;  an  inaccuracy  ;  an 
oversight ;  falsity ;  as,  a  clerical  error, 
an  error  in  a  declaration  :  a  wandering ; 
excursion  ;  irregular  course ;  as. 
He  (iEneas)  through  fatall  errour  long  waa  led 
Full  many  yearea.— Spenser  ; 

Driven  by  the  winds  and  errors  of  the  sea.— Drydcn; 

a  transgression  of  law  or  dut^ ;  a  mis- 
take in  conduct;  a  fault;  a  sin;  iniquity  ; 
transgression ;  as,  "Who  can  under- 
stand his  errors  f  cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults," — Ps.  xix.  12  ; 

If  it  were  thine  errw  or  thy  crime, 

I  care  no  longer. — T^ennyson : 

in  law,  a  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  of  record  either  in  fact  or  in  law, 
entitling  the  unsuccessful  party  to  have 
the  case  reviewed ;  proceedings  in  error 
were  abolished  in  civil  cases  bjr  the  Judi- 
cature Act  of  1875,  appeal  being  substi- 
tuted ;  but  they  may  still  be  taken  in 
criminal  cases,  for  which  the  court  of 
review  is  the  Queen's  Bench — an  appeal 
in  error  is  made  by  means  of  an  original 
writ,  called  a  writ  of  error :  in  astron. 
the  difference  between  the  places  of  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  determined  by 
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calculation  and  by  observation :  in  math, 
the  difference  between  the  result  of  any 
operation  and  the  true  result. — ^Ebbor 
OF  A  CLOOK,  the  difference  between  the 
time  indicated  by  a  clock  and  the  time 
which  the  dock  is  intended  to  indicate, 
whether  sidereal  or  mean  time.  [L.  er- 
ror, from  errOf  to  wander.] 

£KS£,  ers,  n.  corr.  of  Inehf  the  name 
given  by  the  Lowland  Scots  to  the  lan- 
gusLge  of  the  people  of  the  W*  Highlands* 
as  being  of  Irish  origin. 

ERST,  erst,  adv.,  first :  at  first :  formerly. 
[A.S.  areata  superl.  of  €Br,    See  Ebe.] 

ERUBESCENT,  er-3o-bes'ent,  ac(J„  grow^ 
ing  red  :  red  or  reddish :  blushing.— ^tu 
ERUBBScfiENaL  [L.  erUbeecens,  -entiSp 
pr.p.  of  embeacot  to  grow  red — e,  out, 
very  much,  and  rubesco — rubere,  to  be 
red.    See  Ruby.] 

ERUCTATION,  er-uk-ta'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  belching  or  rejecting*  wind  from  the 
stonuich :  a  violent  ejection  of  wind  or 
other  matter  from  the  earth.  [L,  eruetOt 
eructatua — e,  and  imcto,  to  belch  forth ; 
cog.  with  Gr.  ereugomaif  to  vomit,  aorist 
e-rugon,"] 

ERUDITE,  er'a-dlt,  adf.  learned.  —  adv. 
Er'uditely.  [L.  ervjdio^^gruditue,  to  free 
from  rudeness — e,  from,  and  rvdis,  rude.] 

ERUDITION,  er-a-di'shun,  n.  state  of  being 
erudite  or  learned :  knowledge  gained  by 
study:  learning,  esp.  in  literature. 

ERUGINOUS,  e-r5d'jin-us,  043,  resembling 
the  rust  of  copper  or  brass :  rusty.  [L. 
€erugino8ua — aerugo,  rust  of  copper— ass, 
asm,  metal,  copper.] 

ERUPTED,  e-rupt'ed,  ddj.  suddenly  and 
forcibly  thrown  out,  as  lava  from  a  vol- 
cano. 

ERUPTION,  e-rup'shun,  n*  a  breaking  or 
bursting  forth ;  that  which  bursts  forth : 
a  breaking  out  of  spots  on  the  skin.  [L. 
eruptio — erumpo,  eruptvA-^,  out,  and 
rumpo,  to  break,] 

ERUPTIONAL,  e-rup'shun-al,  adj.  of  or 
pertaining  to  eruptions  :  eruptive  :  aa, 
eruption^  phenomena.    U,  A.  Proctor. 

ERUPTIVE,  e-rupt'iv,  adj.,  breaking  forth: 
attended  by  or  producing  eruption :  pro- 
duced by  eruption. 

ERYSIPfiLAS,  er-i-dp'e-las,  n.  an  inflam- 
matory disease,  generally  in  the  face, 
marked  by  a  bright  redness  of  the  akin. 
[Gr. — e-rfjth-ros,  red,  andjpe/Ia,  skin.  See 
RED  and  Pell.] 

ERYTHROPHLCEUM,  e-rith'r5-flS-ura,  n. 
a  genus  of  tropical  trees,  nat.  order 
Leguminosas,  containing  three  species, 
two  found  in  Africa,  and  the  tmrd  in 
Australia.  The  E.  guineense  of  Guinea  is 
100  feet  hig|h,  and  is  noted  for  its  abun- 
dant red  juice,  which  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives as  a  test  of  innocence  and  guilt.  An 
accused  person  is  forced  to  take  a  lar^ 
draught ;  if  it  do  him  no  iniury  he  ia 
declared  innocent,  whereas  if  he  be  af- 
fected by  it  he  is  held  guilty.  The  bark 
also  is  poisonous  and  is  used  as  an  ordeal. 
[Gr.  erythros,  red,  and  phloios,  bark.] 

ESCALADE,  es-karlad'  or  es'-,  n.  the  scaU 
ing  of  the  walls  of  a  fortress  by  means 
of  ladders. — v.t.  to  scale :  to  mount  and 
enter  by  means  of  ladders.  [Fr. — Sp.  es- 
oalado — esccUa,  a  ladder— -L.  acala.] 

ESCALLONIA,  eS'kal-15'ni-a,  n.  a  ^nus  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  nat.  order  Saxifragess, 
containing  about  for^  species,  natives 
of  South  America.  They  have  simple 
leaves  with  resinous  dots,  and  white  or 
red  flowers.  Some  species  are  cultivated. 
[After  Eaeallon,  a  Spanish  traveller  in 
South  America,  who  first  found  the  spe- 
cies in  New  Grenada.] 

ESCALOP,  es-kol'up.    Same  as  Soallop. 

ESCAPADE,  e»-ka-pftd',  n.  a  misohievous 
freak. 


ESCAPE,  es-kftp',  v.t.  to  flee  from :  to  pass 
unobserved:  to  evade. — v.t.  to  flee  and 
become  safe  from  danger :  to  be  pa|8sed 
without  harm.  —  n.  act  of  escaping : 
flight  from  danger  or  from  prison.  [O. 
Fr.  eacaper  (Fr.  4chappery-lj.  ex  cappa, 
lit.  '*  out  of  one's  cape  or  doak."  See 
Cape.1 

ESCAPEMENT,  es-k&p'ment,  n.  part  of  a 
time-piece  connecting  the  wneelwork 
with  the  pendulum  or  balance,  and  al- 
lowing a  tooth  to  escape  at  each  vibra- 
tion: the  leading  requisite  of  a  good 
escapement  is  that  the  impulse  com- 
municated to  the  pendulum  shall  be  in- 
variable, notwithstanding  any  irregular- 
ity or  foulness  in  the  train  of  wheels ; 
various  kinds  of  escapements  have  been 
contrived,  such  as  the  crown  or  verge  ea- 
eapement,  used  in  common  watches ;  the 
anchor  or  crutch  escapement,  used  in 
common  clocks — both  these  are  also 
termed  recoiling  escapements  ;  the  deadr 
beat  eacapement  and  the  gravity  or  re- 
montoir  escapement,  used  in  the  finer 
kind  of  clocks ;  the  horizontal  or  cylinr 
der  eacapement,  still  used  in  most  foreign 
watches ;  the  detached  escapement,  &e 
lever  escapement,  the  duplex  escapementf 
and  the  pinched  eacapement,  all  usei^in 
the  finer  classes  of  watches. 

ESCAPER,  es-kap'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  escapes. 

ESCAPE-WARRANT,  es-kap'-wor-rant,  n. 
in  English  law,  a  process  addressed  to  all 
sheriffs,  etc.,  to  retake  an  escaped  pris- 
oner, even  on  a  Sunday,  and  commit 
him  to  proper  custody. 

ESCARP,  es-k&rp',  v.t  in  fort,  to  slope: 
to  form  a  slope  to,  [Fr.  esoarper,  to  cut 
steep,  as  rocks  or  slopes,  to  render  them 
inaccessible.    See  Scarp.] 

ESCARP,  ESCARPE,  es-kftrp',  n.  m  fort. 
that  side  of  the  ditch  surroundine  or  in 
front  of  a  work,  and  forming  tne  ex- 
terior of  the  rampart :  a  scarp. 

ESCARPMENT,  es-kfl-rp'raent,  n.  in  fart. 
ground  cut  away  nearly  vertically  about 
a  position  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  arriving  at  the  latter  ;  part  of  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  rendered  in- 
accessible in  this  manner:  hence,  the 
precipitous  side  of  anv  hill  or  rock ;  the 
abrupt  face  of  a  hign  ridge  of  land ;  a 
cliif. 

ESCHALOT,  esh-a-lot',  n.  a  kind  of  small 
onion,  formerly  found  at  Ascalon  in  Pal- 
estine. [O,  Fr.  eschalote — I^  AscaXonitLS, 
of  Ascalon.] 

ESCHATOLOGY,  es-kartol'o-ji,  n.  Uheol.) 
the  doctrine  of  the  last  or  final  things, 
as  death,  judgment,  the  state  after 
death.  [Gr.  eschatos,  last,  and  logos,  a 
discourse.] 

ESCHEAT,  es-chet',  n.  in  England,  the  re- 
sulting back  of  any  land  or  tenements  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee  or  to  the  state  through 
failure  of  heirs:  foi*merly  also  through 
the  corruption  of  the  blood  of  the  tenant 
by  his  having  been  attainted  ;  this  latter 
kind  of  escheat  was  abolished  by  the 
Felony  Act  of  1870  (33 and  34  Vict.  xxiiL) ; 
lands,  if  freehold,  escheat  to  the  king  or 
other  lord  of  the  manor ;  if  copyhold,  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor :  by  modern  En- 
glish legislation  there  can  oeno  escheat 
on  failure  of  the  whole  blood  wherever 
there  are  persons  of  the  half-blood  capa- 
ble of  inheriting:  in  the  United  States, 
the  reverting;  of  real  property  to  the 
state,  as  original  and  ultimate  proprie- 
tor, in  conseauence  of  a  failure  of  persons 
legally  entitled  to  hold  the  same :  the 
place  or  circuit  within  which  the  king  or 
lord  is  entitled  to  escheats  :  a  writ  to  re- 
cover escheats  from  the  person  in  posses- 
sion :  the  lands  which  fskU  to  the  lord  or 


state  b^  escheat ;  as,  *' Of  such  treason 

the  forfeiture  of  the  escheats  pertaineth 

to  our  lord  the  king." — HaUam:  vn  Scots 

law,  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  a  man's 

being  denounced  a   rebel:  that   which 

falls  to  one ;  a  reversion  or  return ;  as. 

To  make  me  great  by  other ^b  loss  ts  bad  escheat. 

^Spenttr. 

rO.Fr.  eschet,  from  O.Fr.  eacheir^  eacheoir, 
from  excadere^h,  ex,  and  cadere,  to  fall ; 
Fr.  ^choir.l 

ESCHEW,  ea-ch5o',  v.t  to  aihun:  to  fiee 
from.  [O.  Fr.  eeichever,  cog.  with  Ger. 
seheuen,  to  shy  at.] 

ESCLANDEE,  es-klawn-dr,  n.  a  disturb- 
ance :  a  scene :  a  row.  "  Scoutbush,  to 
avoid  esdandre  and  misery,  thought  it 
well  to  waive  the  proviso." — Kingsiey. 

ESCOkT,  eslcort,  n.  a  guide :  an  attend- 
ant :  a  guard :  a  body  of  arnoed  men  as 
a  guard.  [Fr.  eacorte^-^t.  soorta,  a  ^uide 
^•'acorgere,  to  guide— L.  ex,  and  comgere, 
to  set  right.] 

ESCORT,  es'koiii',  v.t  to  attend  as  a  guard. 

ESCRITOIRE,  es-kri-twor',  n.  a  writing- 
deak.  [O.  Fr.  eaeriptoire,  Fr.  dcrttotre— 
Low  L.  acnptorium^-acribo^  acriptum,  to 
write.] 

ESCULAPIAN,  es-kQ-la'pi-an,  adij.  pertain- 
ing to  Esculapiua,  and  hence — ^to  the  art 
ofliealing.  [^aculapius,  the  god  of  the 
healing  art.] 

ESCULENT,  es'ka-lent,  adlj.,  eatable:  fit 
to  be  used  for  food  by  man. — n.  some- 
thing that  in  eatable.  JX.  eaeulenitua,  eat- 
able— eaca,  food — edo,  to  eat.] 

ESCUTCHEON,  es-kuch'un,  n.  a  ahield  on 
which  a  coat  of  arms  is  represented :  a 
family  shield :  the  part  of  a  vessel's  stern 
bearing  her  name. — adj.  Escutch'eoned 
('und),  having  an  escutcheon.  TO.  Fr. 
eacuaaon  —  L.  acutum,  a  shield.  Cf. 
EsQUUCB.] 

ESDRAS,  eas'dras,  n.  the  name  now  given 
to  two  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  the 
authorshii>  of  which  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty ;  in  the  Vulgate  and  eajrli- 
er  editions  of  the  English  Bibles  the  title 
is  given  to  the  book  of  Ezra  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Nehemiah,  which  are  respectively 
called  the  1st  and  2d  book  of  Esdras, 
those  now  standing  in  the  Apocrypha  as 
1st  and  dd  being  numbered  8d  a^d  4th 
respectively.    [Gr.  form  of  Ezra.] 

ESKAR,  ESKER,  es'ker,  n.  a  term  for  a 
late  geological  formation  in  the  super- 
ficial drift,  generally  consisting  of  a  long 
linear  ridge  of  sand  and  gravel,  including 
pieces  of  considerable  size  ;  the  materials 
are  derived  from  the  waste  of  till  or 
boulder-clay,  and  their  arrangement  took 
place  probably  under  water  over  which 
icebergs  floated,  for  in  Sweden  particu- 
larly rough  erratic  blocks  are  often  de- 
posited on  the  eskar.  Called  in  Scotland 
a  Kaih  ;  called  also  Msab^  Os,  and  Qsar. 

ESKIMO,  ESQUIMAU,  es'ki-mo,  n.  (pL 
Eskimos,  EsQinMAUX,  es'ki-moz),  one 
of  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  northern  ports 
of  North  America  and  Greenland :  the 
Eakimoa  are  the  most  considerable  rem- 
nant in  northern  regions  of  that  numer- 
ous  prehistoric  race  of  Osh^rs  and  hunters 
who  once  clung  to  the  coasts  and  shores 
of  Europe  till  they  were  pushed  into  the 
holes  and  comers,  and  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  great  continents — ^by  the  succes- 
sive bands  of  the  Aryan  migrations :  they 
once  existed  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  in 
all  of  which  they  have  left  their  traces 
in  interments,  implements,  and  k^dban 
middens. 

ESKIMO-DOG,  es'ki-mO-dog,  n.  one  of  a 
breed  of  dogs  extensively  spread  over  the 
northern   regions   of    America   and  of 
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fiasteini  Asa;  it  is  rather  lar^^r  than 
our  English  pointer,  but  appears  less  on 
account  of  tne  shortness  of  its  legs ;  it 
has  oblique  eyes,  an  elongated  muzzle, 
and  a  bushy  tail,  which  give  it  a  wolfish 
api>earance ;  the  color  is  generally  a  deep 
duo,  obscurely  barred  and  patched  with 
darker  color.  It  is  the  only  beast  of  bur- 
den in  these  latitudes,  and  with  a  team 
of  such  dogs  attached  to  his  sledge  the 
Eskimo  wul  cover  60  miles  a  day  for 
several  successive  days. 

ESOPHAGUS  or  (ESOPHAGUS,  e-sof  a- 
^:u8,  n.  the  passage  through  which  food 
tf  carried  to  ttie  stomach,  the  guliet. 
[L. — Grr.  €iiKiphaq(»-~owb^  fut.  of  p^^erO, 
to  carry,  ana  phagd,  to  eat.] 

ESOTEBIG,  es-o-terik,  a<);.,  inner :  secret : 
mysterious:  (phU.)  taught  to  a  select 
few :— opposea  to  ExoTBBia-^odt;.  Eso* 
ter'icau^y.  [Gr.  eaOieriboB  —  eadteroa^ 
inner,  a  comp.  form  from  ead,  within — 
es  (—  eis),  into.] 

ESPALIEIB,  es-pal'yer,  n,  a  lattice-work  of 
wood  on  which  to  train  fruit-trees :  a  row 
of  trees  so  trained.  [Fr. — It.  spolftetxx,  ll 
support  for  the  shoulders — jnxiUa,  a 
shoulder— ^patuZo,  a  blade.  Of.  EIpauuet.] 

E8PABTO,  es-pfir'to,  n.  a  strong  kind  of 
l^rass  found  m  the  south  of  Europe,  esp. 
m  Spain,  nsed  for  making  baskets,  cord- 
age, paper,  etc.    [Sp.] 

ESPECIAIi,  es-pesh'al,  adj.,  special:  par- 
ticular: principal:  distmguished.— ocKv. 
EspEC'iALL.Y.  [O.  Fr.— L.  spectaZu.  See 
Speciau  Spbcies.] 

ESPIONAGE,  es'pi-on-aj,  n.  the  practice 
or  employment  of  spies :  the  practice  of 
watchmg  the  words  and  conduct  of  others 
and  attempting  to  make  discoveries,  as 
spies  or  secret  emissaries :  the  practice 
of  watching  others  without  being  sus- 
pected, and  caving  intelligence  of  dis- 
coveries   made.      [Fr.    espionage.     See 

ESPY.I 

ESPLANADE,  es-plan-ad',  n.  in  fort,  the 
glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or  the  sloping 
of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  towara 
the  country  :  the  open  space  between  the 
glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the  first  houses  of 
the  town:  anv  open  level  space  near  a 
town,  especially  a  kind  of  terrace  along 
the  sea-side,  for  public  walks  or  drives : 
in  hoTt»  a  grass-plat.  fFr.,  from  the  old 
verb  etplaner,  to  make  level,  from  L.  ex- 
planare-^ex^  sndplamis,  plain,  level.] 

ESPOnSAIi,  es-pouz'al,  n.  the  act  of  es- 
pousing or  betrothing;  formal  contract 
or  celeoration  of  marriage:  frequently 
used  in  the  plural ;  as,  '*  I  remember 
thee,  the  kindness  of  thv  youth,  the  love 
of  thine  espousaU." — Jer.  ii.  3:  adop- 
tion ;  protection  ;  as,  "  The  open  espoused 
of  his  cause." — Orford.  [O.  Fr.  espovr 
sailles^  L.  sponsedta,  espousals,  pl.n.  of 
tponsalis,  relating  to  betrothal.] 

ESPOUSE,  es-pouz ,  v.t.  to  give  as  spouse 
or  in  marriage ;  to  betroth  ;  to  promise, 
engage,  or  bestow  in  marriage,  by  con- 
tract in  writing  or  by  some  pledge ;  to 
unite  intimatelv  or  indissolubty ;  as,  the 
king  espoused  his  daughter  to  a  foreign 
prince.  **Wh(^n  as  his  mother  Mary 
was  espoused  to  Joseph.*' — ^Matt.  i.  18; 
**  I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband, 
that  I  may  present  you  as  a  chaste  vir- 
gin to  Christ."-- a  Oor.  xi.  8  ; 
If  ber  sire  approves 
Let  him  «q>ouw  ber  tn  the  peer  she  IvTem.'—Bops : 

to  take  in  marriage  or  as  a  spouse ;  to 
marry ;  to  wed ;  as, 

Lavlnia  wfll  I  make  my  empress. 

And  tn  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse.— fi^koXr.  •* 
to  make  one's  self  a  participator  in ;  to 
become  a  partisan  in ;  to  take  to  one's 
self,  or  malbe  one's  own ;  to  embrace ;  to 
adopt ;  as,  to  e^ous€  the  quarrel  of  an- 
other,  to    e»pou9e  a  cause;  as,   "Men 


e»p(m»e   the  well -endowed  opinions  in 

fashion,  and  then  seek  arguments  either 
to  make  good  their  beauty,  or  varnish 
over  their  deformity." — Locke.  [O.  Fr. 
e»pouseT  (Fr.  ^potcser),  from  L.  spansare, 
to  betroth,  to  espouse,  freq.  of  spondeo, 
sponsum,  to  promise  solemnly,  to  engage 
or  pledge  one's  self.] 

ESPT,  es-pT,  vJ.  to  see  at  a  distance :  to 
spt^  or  catch  ai^t  of :  to  observe :  to  dis- 
cover unexpectedly.  [O.  Fr.  espier,  from 
root  of  Sfy.} 

ESQUIRE,  es-kwfr'  or  es'kwir,  n.  (ort^.)  a 
squire  or  Meldrbearer :  an  attendant  on 
a  Knight :  a  title  of  dignity  next  below  a 
kni£fht :  a  title  given  to  younger  sons  of 
noblemen,  etc. :  a  general  title  of  respect 
in  addressing  letters.  [O.  Fr.  eseuyer 
(Fr.  ieuyer),  &om  escu,  now  ^om— L.  sen- 
turn*  a  &ield.] 

ESSAY,  es'a,  n.  a  trial :  an  experiment :  a 
written  composition  less  elaborate  than 
a  treatise. — v.t,  es-sa',  to  try :  to  attempt : 
to  make  experiment  of  i—pr.n,  essaying ; 
pa.p.  essayed'.  [Fr.  essai — L.  exagium — 
w.  exagum,  a  weighin^^— ea:agpd,  to  lead 
out,  export  raarchandise— ^eo?,  out,  and 
ag6f  to  lead.] 

ESSAYER,  es-s&'er,  ESSAYIST,  es'firist,  n. 
a  writer  of  essays. 

ESSENCE,  es'ens,  n.  the  inner  distinctive 
nature  of  anything :  the  qualities  which 
make  any  object  'mat  it  is :  abeing :  the 
extractea  virtues  of  any  drug :  the  solu- 
tion in  spirits  of  wine  of  a  volatile  or 
essential  09l :  a  perfume.  [Fr. — h.  essetir 
tia — essenSf  essentisy  old  pr.p.  ot  esse,  from 
root  as,  to  be  ;  Sans,  as,  to  be.    See  Abe.] 

ESSENTIAL,  es-sen'shal,  adj.  relating  to  or 
containing  the  essence :  necessarv  to  the 
existence  of  a  thing :  indispensable  or  im- 
portant in  the  behest  decree:  highly 
rectified:  pure.^^.  something  essential 
or  necessary :  a  leading  principle. — adv. 

ESSBK'TIAIiLT. 

ESSENTIALITY,  es-sen-shi-al'i-ti,  ».  the 
quality  of  being  essentisJ:  an  essential 
part. 

ESTABLISH,  es-tablish,  v.t  to  settle  or 
fix :  to  ordain :  to  found :  to  set  up  (in 
business).— 41.  Estab'lishbb.  [O.  Fr.  es- 
tablir,  pr.p.  establissant — ^L.  stabUire — 
stabUis,  firm — sto,  to  stand.] 

ESTABLISHMENT,  es^ab'lish-ment,  n.  act 
of  establishing  :  fixed  state :  that  which 
is  established :  a  permanent  civU  or  mili- 
tary force :  one's  residence  and  style  of 
living:  a  church  established  by  law.  The 
establishment  of  any  religion  in  the  U.  S. 
is  forbidden  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

ESTATE,  es-tat',  n.  fixed  or  established  con- 
dition ;  special  form  of  existence ;  as, 
I  gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun. 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  nn- 
done.— 5^afc.; 

condition  or  circumstances  of  any  person 
or  thing  ;  state  ;  situation — now  most 
commonly  state  of  a  person  as  regards 
external  circumstances  ;  as,  '*  Ransom 
nature  from  her  inaidable  est  at  e.^^ — 
Shak.;  "Whose  life  in  low  estate  be- 
gan."— Tennyson : 

She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate. 

—Drjfden  ; 

rank ;  quality;  *'  And  was,  according  to 

his  estate,  royally  entertained." — Shah.; 
Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  greatness  of  your 
•state  f—Sir.  P.  Sidney: 

in  law,  the  interest  or  quantity  of  in- 
terest a  man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  effects ;  estates  are  real  or  per- 
soiMi^  ;  real  estate  comf^ses  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  held  or  en- 
joyed for  an  estate  of  freehold,  personal 
etiate  comprises  interests  for  terms  of 
years  in  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, and  property  of  every  other  de- 
scription ;  real  estate  descends  to  heirs. 


personal  to  executors  or  administrators ; 
all  real  estates  not  bnng  of  copyhold 
tenure,  or  what  are  called  cu^omary 
freeholds,  are  either  of  freehold  or  less 
than  freehold  ;  of  the  latter  kind  are 
estates  for  years,  at  will,  and  by  suf- 
ferance— estates  are  also  divided  into 
legal,  equitable^  and  customary  :  fortune; 
possessions  ;  property  in  general ;  as,  he 
IS  a  man  of  a  great  estate :  often  property 
left  at  a  man*s  death ;  as,  at  his  aeatn 
his  estate  was  of  the  value  of  half  a 
million,  the  trustees  proceeded  to  real- 
ize the  estate :  a  piece  of  landed  property; 
a  definite  portion  of  land  in  the  owner- 
ship  of  some  one ;  as,  tliere  is  more 
wood  on  his  estate  than  on  mine ; 
But  that  old  man«  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate 

and  the  Hall, 
Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  echenie  that  had  left  us 

flaccid  and  draXn*d.-~Tennpaon: 
state  in  the  sense  of  body  politic ;  com- 
monwealth ;  public  ;  pubuc  interest ;  as, 
''The  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and 
estates  and  the  means  thereof.  .  .  . 
I  call  matters  of  estate  not  only  the 
parts  of  sovereignty,  but  whatever  ia- 
troduceth  any  great  alteration,  or  dan- 
gerous precedent,  or  concerneth  mani- 
festly any  great  portion  of  people." — 
Bacon :  an  order  or  class  of  men  consti- 
tuting a  state  (Mark  v.  21);  in  Great 
Britam  the  estates  of  the  realm  are  the 
lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and 
the  commons  ;  as,  **  When  the  crowned 
Northman  consulted  on  the  welfare  of 
his  kinc^om  he  assembled  the  estates  of 
his  realm.  Now,  an  estate  is  a  class  of 
the  nation  invested  with  political  rights. 
There  appeared  the  estate  of  the  clergy, 
of  the  oarons,  of  other  classes.  In  the 
Scandinavian  kingdom  to  this  day  the 
estate  of  the  peasants  sends  its  represen- 
tatives to  the  diet,"  says  Disraeli :  per- 
son of  high  rank  ;  as,  '*She  is  adutchess, 
a  great  estate.*^ — Latijner. — ^The  pottrth 
BSTATB,  the  newspaper  press ;  journiil- 
ists.  [O.  Fr.  estat,  Fr.  etat,  from  L. 
status,  a  standing,  circumstances,  state, 
from  sto,  statum,  to  stand.] 
ESTATE,  es-tat',  v.t.  to  settle  an  estate 
upon  :  to  endow  with  an  estate  or  other 
property. 

Then  would  I« 
More  especially  were  he,  she  wedded,  poor. 
Estate  toem  with  large  land  and  territory. 
In  mine  own  realm  beyond  tbe  narrow  sea. 

^Tennuson. 

ESTEEM,  es-tem',  v.t.  to  set  a  high  estu 
mate  or  value  on  :  to  regard  with  respect 
or  friendship  :  to  consider  or  think. — n. 
high  estimation  or  value :  favorable  re- 
gard.    [Fr.  estimer — ^L.  CMtimo.    Of.  Es- 

TIMATEj  

ESTHETIC,  ESTHETICS.  Same  as  .^k^ 
THETic,  Esthetics. 

ESTIMABLE,  es'tim-a-bl,  adf.  that  can  be 
estimated  or  vcdtt^d :  worthy  of  esteem  : 
deserving  our  good  opinion. — adv.  Es'- 

TIMABLT. 

ESTIMATE,  es'tim-at,  v.t.  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  a  thing :  to  calculate.  [L. 
asstimo,  oestimatus,  to  value.  Esteem 
and  Aim  are  parallel  forms.] 

ESTIMATE,  es'tim-at,  n.  a  valuing  in  the 
mind  :  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  worth 
or  size  of  anything :  a  rough  calculation. 

ESTIMATION,  es-tim4k'shun,  n.  act  of  es- 
timating :  a  reckoning  of  value  :  esteem, 
honor. 

ESTRANOE,  es-trftnj',  v.t  to  make ^^an^e: 
to  alienate :  to  divert  from  its  original 
use  or  possessor. — n.  Estranoe'ment. 
[O.  Fr.  estranger,  from  root  of  Stranob.] 

ESTRAPADE,  es-tra-pfid',  n.  the  struggles 
of  a  horse  that  tries  to  get  rid  <»  his 
rider  by  rearing,  kicking,  and  violent 
movements.  [Fr. ;  It.  strappata,  from 
strappare,  to  pull,  to  snatch  ;  prov.  Qer. 
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Btrapfen,   to   pull ;   Ger.    straffs  pulled 
tight.    Akin  wrap.] 

ESTUABT,  es'til-ar-i,  n.  a  narrow  passa^, 
as  the  mouth  of  a  river,  where  the  tide 
meets  the  current,  so  called  from  the 
boiling  or  foaming  caused  by  their  meet- 
ing. [L.  cBstuanum,  from  cestuo,  cestvr 
are,  to  ooiL  up—cestua,  a  burning.] 

ETACISM,  a'ta-sizm,  n.  the  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Greek  n  (eta)  like  ey  in  theyt 
distinguished  from  Itaoism,  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  it  like  e  in  &e. 

ETACIST,  a'ta^ist,  n.  one  who  practices 
or  upholds  etacism. 

BTAGjBRE,  &-t5rzh&r,  n.  a  piece  of  domes- 
tic furniture  supplied  with  several 
shelves  one  above  another,  as  a  side- 
board, a  what-not,  etc.  [Fr.,  from  Hager^ 
to  elevate  by  stories  or  stages,  from 
Hage,  a  story.]) 

ETANn^,  et'a-nm,  n.  the  star  y  of  the  con- 
stellation Draco,  interesting  as  being  the 
star  by  the  observation  of  which  Bradley 
was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  fixed  stars.    [Ar.J 

BTCH,  ech,  v,i,  or  v.t.  to  make  designs  on 
metal,  glass,  etc.,  by  eating  out  the  lines 
with  an  acid.  [Ger.  lUzen,  to  corrode  by 
acid  ;  from  same  root  as  Ger.  essen.  See 
Eat.1 

BTOHmG,  eching,  n.  the  act  or  art  of 
etching  or  engraving:  the  impression 
from  an  etched  plate. 

ETERNAL,  fr-ter'nal,  acfj,  without  bc^- 
ning  or  end  of  existence:  everlastiug: 
ceaseless :  unchangeable. — n.  Thb  Eter- 
nal, an  appellation  of  God.— -adv.  Eteb'- 
KALLY.  [Fr.  ^terne^L.  oetemuSf  asvi- 
temtu — CBvum — Gr,  atdn,  a  period  of 
time,  an  age.    See  Agb.] 

ETERNITY,  6-ter'ni-ti,  n.  eternal  duration: 
the  state  or  time  after  death.  {Fr.  ^ter^ 
niti — L.  astemitas,'] 

ETERNIZE,  S-ter'niz,  v.t,  to  make  eternal: 
to  immortalize.    [Fr.  6temiaer,] 

ETESIAN,  e-tg'zhan,  adij.  periodical:  blow- 
ing at  stated  seasons,  as  certain  winds. 
[Fr.  itMen  —  L.  etesius — Gr.  etSsioe, 
annual — etoa,  a  year.] 

ETHEUNG,  eth'el-ing,  n.  an  Anglo-Saxon 
nobleman.  **  There  were  four  orders  of 
men  among  the  ancient  Saxons :  the 
Etheling  or  Noble,  the  Freeman,  the 
Freedman,  and  the  &ervile,^*^—Bo8Worth, 

ETHER,  e'ther,  n,  the  clear,  upppr  air :  the 
subtile  medium  supposed  to  ml  all  space: 
a  flight,  volatile,  inflammable  fluid.  [L. 
— Gr.  aithSr,  from  ait?i6,  to  light  up.] 

ETHEREAL,  e-the're-al,  adj.  consistmg  of 
ether;  heavenly:  spirit-like.— <i(2v.  EmE'- 

ETHEREALIZATI0N,e-th&-r6.al-T-zfi'shun, 
n.  an  ethereal  or  subtle  spirit-like  state 
or  condition.  **  He  (Aristotle)  conceives 
the  moral  element  as  flower,  as  etherecUi' 
xation,  spiritualization  of  the  physical, 
rather  than  as  something  purely  intel- 
lectual.''—Jl  Hutchison  Girling. 

ETHEREALIZE,  e-th6're-al-Iz,  v.t.  to  con- 
vert into  etJier,  or  the  fluid  ether:  to 
render  spirit-like. 

ETHERIZE,  e'ther-Iz,  v.t  to  convert  into 
ether :  to  stupefy  with  ether. 

JSTHIC,  eth'ik,  ETHICAL,  eth'ik-al,  adj. 
relating  to  morale :  treating  of  morality 
or  duty. — adv.  Eth'ioallt.  [Gr.  Hhikoa 
—g^ftoa,  custom.] 

ETHICS,  eth'iks,  n.  einp.  the  science  of 
dutv :  a  system  of  principles  and  rules 
of  Quty. 

ETHIDENE,  eth'i-dSn,  n.  an  ancesthetic 
substance  nearly  allied  in  composition  to 
chloroform.  It  is  said  to  be  eaually  ef- 
ficacious and  considerably  safer  than 
chloroform;  is  pleasant  to  take,  acts 
rapidly,  and  never  produces  cessation  of 


action  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  sys- 
tem. 

ETHIOPIAN  e-thi-O'pi-an,  ETHIOPIC, 
S-thi-op'ik,  adj.  pertaining  to  Ethiopia, 
a  name  given  to  the  countries  south  of 
E^pt  inhabited  by  the  negro  races.  [Gr. 
Atthiqps,  sunburnt,  Ethiopian — aithO,  to 
burn,  and  Ops,  the  face.] 

ETHI0P8  MARTIAL,  e'thi-ope  m&r'shal, 
n.  black  oxide  of  iron :  iron  in  the  form 
of  a  very  flnepowder. 

ETHIOPS  MINERAL,  6'thi-ope  mi'ne-ral, 
n.  a  combination  of  mercury  and  sul- 
phur, of  a  black  color :  black  sulphuret 
of  mercury. 

ETHMOID,  eth'moid,  ETHMOIDAL,  eth- 
moid'al,  cuj^f.  resembling  a  sieve.— Eth- 
moid BOMB,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
situated  between  the  orbital  processes 
at  the  root  of  the  nose;  it  is  exceedingly 
light  and  spongy,  and  the  olfactory 
nerves  shoot  down  through  its  numerous 
perforations  to  the  nose,  and  are  chiefly 
expanded  on  its  surface.  [Gr.  ithmos^  a 
sieve,  and  eidos,  form.] 

ETHMOID,  eth'moid,  n.  the  ethmoid  bone. 

ETHMOSE,  eth'mOs,  n.  in  physioU  a  name 
given  to  cellular  tissue.  [Gr.  ithmos^  a 
sieve.  1 

ETHNARCH,  eth'nftrk,  n.  in  Greek  antiq.  a 
viceroy:  a  governor  of  a  province.  [Gr. 
ethnos,  nation,  and  archos,  a  leader.] 

ETHNARCHY,  eth'nftr-ki,  n.  the  govern- 
ment or  jurisdiction  of  an  ethnarch. 

ETHNIC,  eth'nik,  ETHNICAL,  eth'nik-al, 
a4j'  concerning  nations  or  races :  pertain- 
ing to  the  heathen.  [L. — Gr. — ethnos,  a 
nation.] 

ETHNOGRENY,  eth-noj'en-i,  n.  that  branch 
of  ethnology  which  treats  of  the  origin 
of  races  and  nations  of  man.  [Ghr.  ethnos^ 
a  nation,  and  root  gen,  to  beget.] 

ETHNOGRAPHER,  eth-nog'rarfer,  n.  one 
who  cultivates  ethnography:  one  who 
treats  of  the  different  races  and  families 
of  men. 

ETHNOGRAPHIC,  eth-no-grafik,  ETH- 
NOGRAPHICAL, eth-no-graf  ik-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to  ethnography. 

ETHNOGRAPHY,  eth-nog'rarfl,  n.  that 
branch  of  science  which  has  for  its  subject 
the  description  of  the  different  races  of 
men,  or  the  manners,  customs,  religion, 
etc.,  peculiar  to  different  nations.  JTGr. 
ethnos,  nation,  and  graphd,  to  describe.] 

ETHNOLOGIC,  eth-no-loj^ik,  ETHNOLOG- 
ICAL, eth-no-loj'ik-al,  ac^J\  relating  to 
ethnology. 

ETHNOLOGIST,  eth-nol'o-jist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  ethnology:  a  student  of  eth- 
nology. 

ETmiOLOGY,  eth-noro-ji,  n.  the  science 
of  races.  **  Ethnography  and  Ethnology 
bear  the  same  relation  almost  to  one  an- 
other as  geology  and  geography.  While 
ethnography  contents  herself  with  the 
mere  description  and  classification  of  the 
races  of  man,  ethnoloay,  or  the  science  of 
races, '  investigates  tne  mental  and  phys- 
ical differences  of  mankind,  and  the  or- 
ganic laws  upon  which  they  depend ;  seeks 
to  deduce  from  these  investigations  prin- 
ciples of  human  guidance  in  all  the  im- 
portant relations  of  social  and  national 
existence.* " — Fleming.  [Gr.  ethnos,  and 
logos,  an  account — legd,  to  speak.] 

ETIOLATE,  S-ti-o-lat',  v.t.  (med.  and  hot.) 
to  cause  to  ^row  pale,  from  want  of  light 
and  fresh  air. — v.i.  to  become  pale  from 
disease  or  absence  of  light. — n.  Ettola'- 
TION.  [Fr.  itioler,  from  itevle,  stubble — 
L.  stipula,  a  stalk,  stubble,  and  therefore 
to  blanch  like  stubble.] 

ETIOLOGY,  e-ti-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  scienoe  of 
eatLses,  esp.  of  disease.  [Gr.  aitia,  a  cause, 
and  logos,  an  account—le^,  to  spealc] 

ETIQUETTE,   et-i-ket',  n.  forms  of  cere- 


mony or  decorum :  ceremony.    [Fr.    See 

TftCKBT.] 

ETYMIC,  et-im'ik,  ac^'.  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  etymon  or  primitive  form  of  a  word. 

ETYMOLOGIST,  et-i-mol'o-jist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  or  who  writes  on  etymology. 

ETYMOLOGY,  et-i-mol'o-ji,  n.  an  account 
of  the  etymons  or  true  origin  of  words  : 
the  science  that  treats  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  words :  the  part  of  grammar 
relating  to  inflection.— ^u^'.  Ettmoldq'- 
lOAL.— adv.  Ettholog'ically.  [Ft.— L, 
— Gr. — etymon,  and  logos,  an  account.] 

ETYMON,  et'i-mon,  n.  the  true  origin  of  a 
word  :  an  original  root :  the  genuine  or 
literal  sense  of  a  word.  [Gr.  ^-eiymos, 
eteos,  true.] 

ETYPICAL,  e-tip'i-kal,  adj.  in  biol.  diverge 
ing  from  or  not  conformmg  to  a  type. 

EUCALYPTUS,  Q-kal-ip'tus,  n.  the  "gum- 
tree,"  a  larfi^e  evergreen,  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, which  is  very  beneficial  in  destroy- 
ing the  miasma  of  malarious  districts, 
rOoioed  from  Gr.  eu,  well,  and  kalyptos, 
folded  round — kalypto,  to  cover.] 

EUCHARIST,  fl'ka-nst,  n.  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence.— adjs.  Eucharist'ic,  Euchaiobt'- 
ICAL.  [Gr.  eucharistia,  thanksgivings 
eu,  well,  and  charizomui,  to  show  favor 
^^haris,  grace,  thanks.  Cog.  with  £. 
YearnJ 

EUCHITE,  Qldt,  n.  one  who  prays :  specifi- 
cally, one  belong^'ng  to  a  sect  of  ancient 
heretids  who  resolved  all  religion  into 
prayer.    [Gr.  euehi,  a  prayer.] 

EUD^MON,  EUDEMON,  Q-de'mon,  n.  a 
good  aneel  or  spirit.  Southey.  [Gr.  eu, 
well,  and  daimOn,  a  spirit.] 

EUD-fflMONISM,  EUDEMONISM,  a-de'- 
mon-izm,  n.  the  doctrine  of  happiness,  or 
the  system  of  philosophv  which  makes 
human  happiness  its  hi^nest  object,  de- 
claring that  the  production  of  happiness 
is  the  foundation  of  virtue.  [Gr.  eudai- 
mOn,  happ:^— «u,  well,  and  daim&n,  a 
demon,  spirit.] 

EUDwfflMONISTlC,  EUDEMONISTIC,  a- 
d^mon-ist'ik,  cujlj,  of  or  pertaining  to 
EuD^fiMOMiBM  (wmch  see). 

EUGENESIC,    Q-je-nes'ik,    ady.    same  as 

EUGENBTIO. 

EUGENESIS,  fl-jen'e-sis,  n.  the  quality  of 
breeding  freely  :  fertility :  specifically, 
the  production  of  young  oy  the  union  of 
individuals  of  different  species  or  stocks. 
[Gr.  eu,  well,  and  genesis,  production.] 

EUGENETIC,  fl-je-net'ik,  ac^'.  of,  belonging 
to,  or  characterized  by  eugenesis. 

EULOGIC,  tl-lo;'ik,  EUIXXflCAL,  Q-loj'ik- 
al,  ady.  containing  eulogy  or  praise. — adv. 

EULOQ^ICALLY. 

EULOGIST,  alo-jist,  n.  one  who  praises 
or  extols  another. — adj.  ^vuoQispric,  full 
of  praise. — adv.  Eulooist'ically. 

EULOGIUM,  a-l6'jUum,  EULOGY,  Qlo-ii, 
n.  a  speaking  well  of :  a  speech  or  writ- 
ing in  praise  of.  [I^te  L. — Gr.  eulogion 
(classical,  eulogic^ — eu,  .well,  and  logos^ 
a  sneakincT  1 

EULOGIZE,  fllo-jTz,  t».^.  to  speak  well  of: 
to  praise. 

EUNUCH,  fl'nuk,  n.  a  castrated  man : 
eunuchs  were  employed  as  chamberlains 
in  the  East,  and  often  had  great  influ- 
ence as  chief  ministers  of  the  Kings.  [Gr. 
eunouchos^-eunS,  a  couch,  and  echd^  tc 
have  charge  of.] 

EUNUCH,  fl'nuk,  adj.  unproductive  :  bar 
ren.     '*He  had  a  mina  wholly  eunuch 
and  ungenerative  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture and  taste.  ^ — Cfodwin. 

EUNUCHISM,  Q'nuk-izm,  n.  the  state  of 
being  a  eunuch. 

EUPEPSY,  fl-gep'si,  n.,  good  digestion:^ 
opposed  to  Dtbfkfst.— a^.  Eupkp'tic, 


having  good  digestion.    [Gr.  eupepsia-- 
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eu,  well,  and  pepms,  digestion,  from  pea- 
tO^peptbf  to  aigiest.] 
EUPHEMISM,  Q'f§m-izm,  n.  in  rhet.  a 
figure  in  whicli  a  delicate  word  or  ex- 
pression is  substituted  for  one  which  is 
offensive  to  f^ood  manners  or  to  delicate 
ears :  when  it  is  said  of  the  martyr  St. 
Stephen,  that  "  he  fell  asleep,*'  instead 
of  be  died,  the  euphemism  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  intimating  a 
resemblance  between  sleep  and  the  death 
of  such  a  person :  this  instinct  of  polite- 
ness in  speech  —  euphemism,  as  it  is 
called — wnich  seeks  to  hint  at  an  un- 
pleasant or  an  indelicate  thing,  rather 
than  name  it  directly,  has  had  much  to 
do  in  making  words  acquire  new  mean- 
ings and  lose  old  ones;  thus  "plain'* 
hSs  usurped  the  sense  of  "  ugly ; " 
"fast,"  of  "dissipated;"  "gallantry,*' 
of  "licentiousness."  [Gr.  euphSmismos 
—eu,  well,  and  phSmi,  to  speak.] 

EUPHEMISTIC,  fk-fSm-ist'ik,  EUPHEM- 
ISTICAL, a-fem-ist'ik-al,  (U^\  pertaining 
to  or  containing  euphemism :  rendering 
more  decent  or  aelicate  in  expression. 

EUPHONIC,  a-fon'ik,  EUPHONICAL,  'ik- 
al,  EUPHONIOUS,  tt-fd'ni-us,  atjy.  per- 
taining to  eupJiony :  agreeable  in  sound. 
.~adr.  EuPHo'NiousLY. 

EUPHONIZE,  a'fon-Iz,  v,t  to  make  eupfio- 
nious, 

EUPHONY,  a'fo-ni,  n.  an  agreeable  sound : 
a  pleasing,  easy  pronunciation.  [Gr. 
eaphOnia — eu,  well,  and  phSnSj  sound.] 

EUPHRASY,  a'fra-zi,  n.  {hot)  the  plant 
eyebright,  formerly  regaraed  as  beneficial 
in  disorders  of  the  eye.  [Gr.  euphra»ia, 
delight,  from  euphraind,  to  cheer — eu, 
well,  phrSn,  the  heart.] 

EUPHUISM,  u'fa-izm,  n.  an  affectation  of 
excessive  refinement  of  language:  a  high- 
flown  expression. —  n.  Eitphuist. —  ocj;. 
EupHtnsT'io.  [From  Euphues,  a  book  by 
John  Lyly  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  brought  the  style  into  vogue — Gr. 
euphySs,  graceftd — eu,  well,  phyS,  gprowth 
—phyihnai,  to  gprow.l 

EUPRACTIC,  a-praklik,  ady.  doing  or 
acting  well :  or  it  may  mean  prosperous. 
'* Good-humored,  eupeptic,  and  euprcu>' 
tie" — Carlyle.  [Gr.  eu  prassein,  to  do 
well,  to  be  prosperous.] 

EURASIAN,  a-r&^zi-an,  n.  a  descendant  of 
a  European  on  the  one  side,  and  an  Asian 
on  the  other.  [A  contr.  of  European  and 
AsianA 

EUREKA,  Q-rS'ka,  the  exclamation  of 
Archimedes  when,  after  long  study,  he 
discovered  a  method  of  detecting  the 
amount  of  alloy  in  King  Hiero*s  crown  : 
hence,  a  discovery ;  esp.  one  made  after 
long  research  :  an  expression  of  triumph 
at  a  discovery  or  supposed  discovery :  the 
motto  of  the  State  of  California.  [Gr. 
heurika,  I  have  found,  perf.  ind.  act.  of 
heuriskd,  to  find.] 

EUROCLYDON,  Q-rokTi-don,  n.  a  tempest- 
uous wind  that  frequently  blows  in  the 
Levant,  and  which  was  the  occasion  of 
the  disastrous  shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  St.  Paul  sailed,  as  narrated  in  Acts 
xxvii.  14  dd ;  it  is  a  north-east  or  north- 
north-east  wind,  and  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Oregalia.  [Gr.  euros,  the 
south-east  wind,  and  klyabn,  a  wave.] 

EUROPEAN,  <i-ro-p€'an,  Oidy.  belonging  to 
Europe, — n.  a  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Europe. 

EURYCEPHAIJC,  tt-ri-eC-fal'ik,  ad?,  hi 
ethn,  applied  to  a  subdivision  of  the 
brachyoephalic  or  short,  broad-skulled 
races  of  mankind. 

EURYTHMY,  ii'rith-mi,  n.  just  proi>ortion 
or  symmetry  in  anything.  [Gr.  euryth- 
mto— «u.  well,  and  rhytnmos,  measured 
motion.] 


EUSCARA,  tUhkA'ra,  n.  the  native  name  of 
the  language  spoken  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces :  Basque.    [See  Babqub.1 

EUSEBIAN,  ft-s6'bi-an,  n.  a  follower  or 
one  holding  the  opinions  of  EusdHus,  the 
father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  semi-Arian  or  moder- 
ateparty  at  the  CouncD  of  Nice. 

EUSEBIA!N,  a-sgnbi-an,  ac^'.  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Eusebius. 

EUSTACHIAN,  Q-st&'ki-an,  adj\  of  or  pei^ 
taining  to  Eusta^ihius  or  Eustaeht,  a 
famous  Italian  physician,  who  died  at 
Rome,  1674.— Eustachian  tube,  the  tube 
which  forms  a  communication  between 
the  internal  ear  and  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth:  so  named  after  its  discoverer  the 
Eustachius  above  mentioned. — ^EuBTA- 
OHIAN  VALVE,  a  Semilunar  membranous 
valve  which  separates  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart  from  the  interior  vena  cava, 
first  described  by  Eustachius. 

EUSTATHIAN,  a-st&'thi-an,  n.  one  of  a 
sect  of  heretics  of  the  fourth  century, 
so  named  from  their  founder  Eustathius, 
who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  marriage, 
and  who  was  excommunicated  by  tne 
Council  of  Gkvngra. 

EUSTATHIAN,  Q-stfi'thi-an,  adfj.  of  or 
pertaining  to  Eustathius. 

EtJTHANiSlA,  a-than-ft'zi-a,  EUTHAN- 
ASY,  Q-than'a-si,  n.  an  easy,  pleasant 
mode  of  death.  [Gr.  euthanasia — eu, 
well,  and  tJianatos,  aeath.] 

EVACUATE,  e-vak'a-ftt,  v.t  to  throw  out 
the  contents  of :  to  discharge :  to  with- 
draw from.  [L.  e,  out,  vacuo,  vacuatus, 
to  empty — vaoo,  to  be  empty.] 

EVACUATION,  e-vak-a-ft'sbun,  n.  act  of 
emptying  out :  a  withdrawing  from : 
that  which  is  discharged. 

EVACUATOR,  e-vak'a-at-or,  n.  one  who 
evacuates:  (law)  one  who  nullifies  or 
makes  void. 

EVADE,  e-vfid',  v.t  to  escape  artfully:  to 
avoid  cunningly.  [L.  evado  —  e,  out, 
vcuio,  to  go.] 

EVANESCnsKT,  ev^n-es'ent,  a4j\  fleeting : 
imperceptible. — adv,  Evaneso'ently. — 
n.  jEvakesc/ence.  [L.  evanesoens,  -entis 
— e,  and  vanesco,  to  vanish  —  vanus, 
emptyj 

EVANGEL,  6-van'jel,  n.  (jpoe^)  good  news, 
esp.  tbejgospel. 

EVANGELICAL,  S-van-jel'ik-al,  EVAN- 
GELIC, S-van-jel'ik,  aq;.  contained  in 
the  gospels,  or  four  first  books  of  the 
New  Testament ;  as,  the  evangelic  his- 
tory: according  to  the  gospel,  or  relig- 
ious truth  taught  in  tne  New  Testa- 
ment; consonant  to  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel  published  by  Christ 
and  His  apostles ;  as,  evangelicm  right- 
eousness, obedience,  or  piety  :  earnest 
for  the  truth  taught  in  the  gospel ;  sound 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  adhering 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  gospel ;  fer- 
vent and  devout;  as,  an  evanqdicaZ 
preacher :  cedes,  (a)  a  term  applied  to  a 
section  in  the  Protestant  churches  who 
profess  to  base  their  principles  on  Script- 
ure alone,  and  who  give  special  promi- 
nence to  the  doctrines  of  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature  by  the  fall,  of  his  r^enera- 
tion  and  redemption  through  our  Saviour, 
and  of  free  and  unmerlt^  grace ;  (6)  a 
term  applied  in  Germany  to  Protestants 
as  distmguished  from  Sioman  Catholics, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  recognize  no 
standard  of  faith  except  the  writines  of 
the  evangelists  and  other  books  or  the 
Bible,  and  more  especially  tothe  national 
Protestant  church  formed  in  Prussia  in 
1817  bv  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  churches.— EVANOEUOAL  Atjj- 
ANCB,  an  association  of  evangelical 
Christians  belonging  to  various  churches 


and  countries,  formed  in  1845,  to  concen- 
trate the  strength  of  an  enlightened 
Protestantism  a^nst  the  encroach- 
ments of  Catholicism  and  Puseyism,  and 
to  promote  the  interests  of  a  scriptural 
Christianity.— Evangelical  Union,  the 
name  assumed  by  a  religious  body  con- 
stituted in  Scotland  in  18&,  its  originator 
being  the  Rev.  James  Morison  of  Kilmar- 
nock, a  minister  of  the  United  Secession 
Church,  after  whom  the  members  of  the 
body  are  often  spoken  of  as  Morisonians ; 
they  maintain  the  universality  of  the 
atonement,  combining  with  this  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal,  personal,  and  uncon- 
ditional election,  and  denying  that  any 
one  will  be  condemned  for  Adam's  fall. 
[Low  L.  evangdictis,  from  L.  evangdium, 
the  gospel ;  Gr.  euangdikos,  from  euanr 
gdixm,  good  tidings ;  in  a  Christian 
sense,  glad  tidings,  the  gospel — eu,  well, 
good,  and  angdld,  to  announce.] 

EVANGELICAL,  e-van-jerik-al,  n.  one 
who  maintains  evangelical  principles. 

EVANGELICISM,  6-van-jel'i-sizm,  EVAN- 
GELICALISM, §-van-jel'ik-al-izm,  n., 
evaifiqelical  principles. 

EVANGELIZATION,  6-van-jel-i-zft'shun, 
n.  act  of  evangelizing  or  proclaiming  the 
GTOsnel 

Evangelize,  e-van'jel-Iz,  v,t  to  make 
known  the  good  news:  to  make  ac- 
quainted with  the  gospel. — v,L  to  preach 
tne  gospel  from  place  to  place. 

EVANGELIST,  §-van'jel-ist,  n.  one  who 
evangelizes :  one  of  the  four  writers  of 
the  gospels :  an  assistant  of  the  apostles : 
one  autnorized  to  preach. 

EVANmON,  ev-an-i'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
vanishing  or  state  of  having  vanished : 
evanishment.  Carlyle, 

EVAPORABLE,  e-vap'or-a-bl,  adj.  able  to 
be  evaporated  or  converted  into  vapor. 

EVAPORATE,  e-vap'or-ftt,  v.t.  to  fly  off  in 
vapor :  to  pass  into  an  invisible  state. — 
v.t.  to  convert  into  steam  or  gas.  [L.  e, 
off,  vaporo,  -atum — vapor,  vapor.] 

EVAPORATION,  e-vap-or-ft'shun,  n.  act  of 
evaporating  or  passing  off  in  steam  or 
gas. 

EVASION,  e-v&'zhun,  n.  act  of  evading  or 
eluding :  atf  attempt  to  escape  the  force 
of  an  argument  or  accusation :  an  ex- 
cuse. 

EVASIVE,  e-v&'siv,  adj.  that  evades  or 
seeks  to  evade:  not  straightforward: 
shuflaing.— adv.   Eva'sively.— n.    Eva'- 

fiXVENESS 

EVE,  6v,  EVEN,  gv'n,  n.  {poet.)  evening : 
the  night  before  a  day  of  note  :  the  time 
just  preceding  a  great  event.  [A.S. 
cpfen;  Dut.  avond;  Gter.  aibend,  the 
Banking  of  the  day,  from  ab,  down.] 
EVEN,  SVu,  adA.,  equal:  kvd:  uniform : 
parallel :  equal  on  both  sides :  not  odd, 
able  to  be  divided  by  2  without  a  re- 
mainder :  full ;  complete ;  as, 

Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow. 

~8hak. 

^To  ICAKE  EVEN  WITH,  to  Square  ac- 
counts with;   to  leave  nothing  owing 

to;  as. 

Since  If  my  soul  make  even  teith  the  week 
Each  seFenth  note  by  right  is  due  to  thee. 

—C  Herbert. 

-*To  BEAR  one's  SELF  EVEN,  to  beliave 
with  equanimity;  to  guard  one's  goib- 
posure;  as. 

How  smooth  and  even  theiy  do  bear  themeelvee. 
^  —Shak. 

— "EvKS  LINES,  MAKE  EVEN,  terms  used 

by   printers,    esp.    those   employed   on 

newspaper  work,  meaning  to  space  out 

the  words  of  a  line  when  the  pieces  of 

•*  copy  "  ^manuscript)  do  not  form  whole 

I)aragrapns. — On  even  ground,  on  equal- 
y  favorable  terms;    having  equal  ad- 
vantages ;    as,  the  advocates  meet  on 
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mjen  grotmd  in  arguii)ent.-Hidty.  EVvs. 
LT.  *-n.  Ev'EMKSS&  [A-S.  efen;  Dut. 
€t;en  ;  Qer.  el^en  —  eoerten,  to  make 
smooth :  perh.  allied  to  L.  (jequus, 
equal.] 

£VEN,  Sv'n,  v.t.  to  make  even  or  smooth. 
— adv,  exactly  so  :  indeed :  so  much  as  : 
still. 

EVEN-HANDED,  SVn-hand'ed,  ac^'.  with 
an  equal,  fair,  or  impartial  Jiand :  just. 

EVENlNGh,  ev'ning,  n.  the  close  of  the 
daytime:  the  decline  or  end  of  life. 
[A.S.  oBfemmgj  from  cefen,} 

E VEN-mNDED,  gv'n.mind'ed,  acU.  hav- 
ing an  even  or  calm  rrdnd  :  equaole. 

EVENSONG,  ^v'n-9ong,  n,  the  eveniTig  ser- 
vice in  church,  so  called  because  formerly 
chanted  or  sung, 

EVENT,  e-venf,  n.  that  which  cornea  out  or 
happens :  the  result :  any  incident  or  oc- 
currence. —  Event,  OCXJURRENCE,  INCI- 
DENT, CiBOUMSTAXCE.  EvetU,  that  which 
comes  out,  that  which  spring  from  a 
previous  state  of  affairs.  Hence  we  speak 
of  watching*  the  event;  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  events.  An  event  is  of  more 
importance  than  an  occurrencet  and  is 

generally  applied  to  great  transactions  in 
istory.  Oceurrenoe  is  literally  that  which 
meets  us  in  our  progn'ess  through  life,  and 
does  not  connect  itself  with  the  past  as 
an  event  does.  An  incident  is  that  which 
falls  into  a  state  of  things  to  which  it 
does  not  primarily  belong ;  as,  the  inci' 
dents  of  a  journey  :  it  is  applied  to  mat- 
ters of  minor  i mportance.  uircumstance. 
Git,)  that  which  stands  round  or  attends; 
noes  not  necessarily  mean  anything  that 
happens  or  takes  place,  but  may  simply 
mean  one  of  the  surrounding  or  accom- 
panying conditions  of  an  occurrence,  in- 
cident, or  event.  It  is  also  applied  to 
incidents  of  minor  moment  which  take 
place  along  with  something  of  more  im- 
portance. A  person  giving  an  account 
of  a  campaign,  might  dwell  on  the  lead- 
ing events  which  it  produced  ;  might  men- 
tion some  of  its  striking  occurrences; 
might  allude  to  some  remarkable  ind- 
dents  which  attended  it ;  and  might  give 
details  of  the  favorable  or  adverse  etr- 
cumstances  by  which  it  was  accompa- 
nied. [L.  everdus-^evenio — e,  out,  and 
venio,  to  come.  ] 

EVENTFUL,  e-vent'fool,  ad^.^fvU  or  fruit- 
ful of  events. 

EVENTIDE,  ev'n4Id,  n-  the  tide  or  time  of 
evenitto 

EVENTUAL,  e-vent'Q-^,  adj.  happening  as 
a  oonsequenoe,  ultimate  or  nviaiL-^adv. 
EvENT^UALLY,  flnally :  at  length. 

EVENTUALITY,  e-vent-a-all-ti,  n,  in 
phren,  one  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
whose  organ  is  situated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead,  below  Comparison,  and 
above  Individuality :  that  which  eventu- 
ates  or  happens ;  a  contingeot  result. 

EVER,  eVer,  adv,  always :  eternally :  at 
any  time ;  in  any  degree.  [A.S.  cefrCf 
always;  from  A.S.  awa,  ever,-whjcn  is 
cog.  with  GK>th.  avws,  L.  cevumf  Gr.  aiGn, 
See  also  AoE,  Ate,  Neveb.1 

EVERGREEN,  ev'er-gren,  acp.,  ever  or  al- 
ways green, — n.  a  plant  that  remains 
green  all  the  year. 

EVBRLA8T1N(J,  ev-er-lastlng,  adj,  end- 
less :  eternal. — n.  eternity. --adv.  BvER- 

LAST'INOLY.— n.  EVEBLAST'lKaNESS. 

EVERMORE,  ev-er-mOr*,  adv.  unceasingly : 
eternally. 

EVERY,  ev'er-i,  adi.,  ecush  one  of  a  num- 
ber: all  taken  sepsu^tely :  formerly  some- 
times used  alone  in  sense  of  every  one. 
"  Every  of  this  happy  number.*'— «Stofc.; 

If  «i«nrof  your  wlahei  had  a  ynmb, 
Axul  fiertile  srery  w\ah,^3hak, 

[A.8  a/re,  ever,  and  ode,  each.] 


EVERYWHERE,  eVeiNd-hw&r,  adv.  ia 
everyplace. 

EVICT,  e-vikt',  vJ.  to  dispossess  by  law  :  to 
expel  from.  [L.  evictus,  pa. p.  of  evinoo^ 
to  overcome.    See  Evince.] 

EVICTION,  e-vik'sbun,  n.  the  act  of  evict- 
ing from  house  or  lands  :  the  lawful 
recovery  of  lands. 

EVIDENCE,  ev'i-dens,  n.  that  which  makes 
evident  :*  proof  or  testimonv  :  a  witness : 
in  laWf  that  which  is  legally  submitted 
to  a  competent  tribunal,  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  any  alleged 
matter  of  fact  under  investigation  before 
it:  evidence  may  be  either  ujritten  or 
parole,  direct  or  circumstantial ;  ivritten 
evidence  consists  of  records,  deeds,  affi- 
davits, and  other  writings  ;  parole  or  oral 
evidence  is  that  rendered  ov  witnesses 
personally  appearing  in  court  and  sworn 
to  the  truth  of  what  they  depose  ;  direct 
evidence  is  that  of  a  person  who  has  been 
an  eye-witness  to  a  lact ;  dreumstantidl 
evidence  consists  of  many  concurrent  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  an  inference  or 
conviction :  one  who  or  that  which  sup- 
plies evidence  ;  a  witness ;  an  evident ; 
as,"  Infamous  and  perjured  evidences,^ — 
Sir  W.  Scott  QElaje.V--KiNO*8  or  State's 
evidence,  in  cnmiwu  lav,  evidence  given 
by  an  accomplice,  when  the  ordinarr 
evidence  is  defective,  on  the  understana- 
ing  that  he  himself  shall  go  free  for  his 
share  of  the  crime  :  testimony  is  the 
evidence  given  by  one  witness,  evidence  is 
the  testimony  of  one  or  many ;  we  say 
the  united  testimonies,  but  the  wJiofe 
evidence. '^vJ.  to  render  evident :  to 
prove. 

EVIDENT,  ev'i-dent,  adf.  that  is  visible  or 
can  be  seen :  clear  to  the  mind :  obvious, 
—adv.  Ev'iDENTLY  (Ncw  Test.)  visibly. 
[L.  evidens,  -entis — e,  and  t^tdeo,  to  see.] 

EVIDENTIAL,  ev-i-den'shal,  adj,  furnish- 
ing  evidence :   tending  to  prove.-— adv. 

E  yiDEN'TIAIXY. 

EVIL,  6'vl,  acfj.  wicked :  mischievous :  un- 
fortunate.—  adv,  in  an  evil  manner; 
badly. — n.  that  which  produces  unhappi- 
ness  or  calami^ :  Yiuna  :  wickedness : 
depravity.  [A.S.  yf^!  Dut.  euvd,  Ger. 
iioel.    III  is  a  doublet.] 

EVIL-DOER,  eVl-d5d'er,  n.  one  who  does 
evil. 

EVIL-EYE,  §'vl-I,  n.  a  supposed  power  to 
cause  evU  or  harm  by  the  look  of  the  eye. 

EVIL-FAVOREDNESS,  §'vl-f a'vurd-nes,  n. 
(B.)  ugliness :  deformity. 

EVIir-MlNDED,  e'vl-mlnd'ed,  add.  inclined 
to  evil :  malicious :  wicked. 

EVIL-SPEAKING,  §'vl-«p6k'ing,  n.  the 
speaking  of  evil :  slander. 

EVIL-WORKER,  §'vl-wurk'er,  n.  one  who 
works  or  does  evil. 

EVINCE,  e-vins',  v.t,  to  prove  beyond 
doubt :  to  show  clearly :  to  make  evi- 
dent. [L.  evinco—e,  in  ten.,  and  vincOf 
to  overcome.] 

EVINCIBLE^  e-vinsl-bl,  Ojcfj.  that  may  be 
evinced  or  made  evident. — adv.  EviNC/l- 

BLY. 

EVINCIVE,  e-vins'iv,  adj.  tendmg  to 
evince,  prove,  or  demonstrate. 

EVISCERATE,  e-vis'er-At,  v.t,  to  tear  out 
the  viscera  or  bowels. — n.  Etiscera'tion. 
[L.  e,  out,  and  viscera,  the  bowels.] 

EVOKE,  e-vdk',  v.f.  to  call  out:  to  draw 
out  or  brine  forth.  [L.  evoco — e,  out,  and 
VQCQ,  to  cafl.] 

EVOLUTION,  ev-0-la'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
unfolding  or  unrolling;  development; 
as,  the  evolution  of  a  flower  from  a  bud, 
or  a  bird  from  the  egg ;  as  ' '  The  evolution 
of  the  plot  (of  a  &amatic  poem).** — Dr. 
Caird :  a  series  of  things  unrolled  or  un- 
folded ;  as,  **  The  evoltuion  of  ages."— iStr 
T.  More :  in  geom,  the  unfolding  or  open- 


ing of  a  curve  and  making  it  describe  an 
evolvent ;  the  eqtaaJlile  evolution  of  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  or  other  curve  is 
such  a  gradual  approach  of  the  circum- 
ference to  rectitude  as  that  its  parts  do 
not  concur  and  equally  evolve  or  unbeod, 
so  that  the  same  line  becomes  success^ 
ively  a  less  arc  of  a  reciprocally  greater 
circle,  till  at  last  they  change  into  a 
straight  line :  in  math,  the  extraction  or 
roots  from  powers ;  the  reverse  of  involu- 
tion: (milit.)  the  doubling  of  ranks  or 
files,  wheeling,  countermarching,  or 
other  motion  by  which  the  dispositioD  of 
troops  is  changed,  in  order  to  attack  or 
defend  with  more  advantage  or  to  occupy 
a  different  post :  InauL)  the  change  of 
form  and  disposition  of  a  fleet  or  the 
movements  of  a  single  vessel  during 
manoeuvres:  in  biology,  strictly  the 
theory  of  generation,  in  which  the  germ 
is  held  to  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  and  its 
parts  to  be  unfolded  and  expanded,  but 
not  actually  formed  by  the  }>rocreative 
acts :  that  theory  whicn  sees  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  things,  organic  and  inorganic, 
a  passage  from  simplicity  to  complexity, 
from  an  undifferentiatea  to  a  dUTeren- 
tlated  condition  of  the  elements.  Thus 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  regards 
the  planetary  bodies  as  evolved  trota 
nebular  or  gaseous  matter,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  an  individual 
plant  or  animal,  or  of  society,  are  exam- 
ples of  evolution.  The  evolution  theory 
of  the  origin  of  species  is,  that  later 
species  have  been  developed  by  continu- 
ous differentiation  of  organs  and  modifi- 
cations of  parts  from  species  simpler  and 
less  differentiated,  and  that  thus  all 
organic  existences,  even  man  himself, 
may  be  traced  back  to  a  simple  cell. 
[Fr.  Evolution,  from  L.  evolutw,  from 
evolvo,  evolutum,  to  unroll,  to  unfold. 
See  Evolve.]  4 

EVOLUnONffiT,  ev-o-la'shun-ist,  ».  one 
skilled  in  evolutions  or  military  move- 
ments :  one  who  believes  in  evolution  as 
a  principle  in  science  or  philoeophy. 

EVOLUTTVE,  eVo-lQ-tiv.  adi.  of,  pertain- 
ing  to,  or  causing  evolution  or  develop- 
ment. 

EVOLVE,  e-volv*,  v.t.  to  rdtt  out  or  unroll: 
to  disclose :  to  develop :  to  unravel. — v.i. 
to  disclose  itself.  [L.  evolvo — e»  out,  volvo, 
to  roll.! 

EVDLfllON,  e-vul'shun,  n.  b,  plucking  out 
by  force.  [L.  e,  out,  and  veuo,  vuJsus,  to 
pluck.] 

EWE,  a,  n.  a  female  sheep.  rA.S.  eoicu ; 
Jm  ovis,  Gr.  ois,  Sans,  avi,  a  sneep.] 

EWER,  fl'er,  n.  a  large  jug  placea  on  a 
washstand  to  hold  vxiter,  [O.  Pr.  euwier, 
Tt.  ivier — L.  aquarium — aqua,  water, 
whence  also  Fr.  eau.] 

EWRY,  H'ri,  n.  in  mediaeval  times,  the 
scullery  of  a  religious  house:  in  England, 
an  office  in  the  royal  household,  where 
they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  sov- 
ereign's table,  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve  up 
water  in  ewers  after  dinner.  [From  etrer.} 

EX,  eks,  a  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  Gr. 
€0?  or  ek,  signifying  out  of,  out,  proceed- 
ing from.  Hence,  in  composition,  it 
signifies  sometimes  out  of,  as  in  exhsAe, 
eaxslude  ;  sometimes  off,  from,  or  out,  aff 
in  L.  exseindo,  to  cut  off  or  out ;  some* 
times  beyond,  as  in  excess,  exceed,  eaoceL 
In  some  words  it  is  merely  emphatical : 
in  others  it  has  little  effect  on  toe  agmt- 
ication.  Ex  prefixed  to  naxnes  of  ofiic« 
denotes  that  a  person  has  held,  but  no 
lon^r  holds,  that  office ;  as,  €3c-minister. 
Ex  IS  freouently  used  as  a  preposition  be- 
fore English  words,  as  in  the  phx^ise.  dO 
chests  tea  ex  **  SeaOECingt**  where  it  signi- 
fies taken  out  of,  delivered  from.    Stock 
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of  anv  kind  sold  ex  div,  means  that  the 
next  dividend  upon  such  stock  has  heen 
declared,  and  is  reserved  by  the  seller. 

EXACERBATE,  egznas'er-bat,  v,t  to  tm- 
bitter :  to  provoke :  to  render  more  vio- 
lent or  severe,  as  a  disease.  [L.  exacerbo, 
exficerbatua'—ex,  and  acerbo,  from  aoer- 
&U9,  bitter.    See  Aoebbity.1 

EXACERBATION,  egz-as-eria'shun,  EX- 
ACERBESCENCE,  egz-as-er-bes'ens,  n. 
increase  of  irritation  or  violence,  esp.  the 
increase  of  a  fever  or  disease. 

EXACT,  egz-akt',  acb',  precise :  careful ; 
punctual :  true:  certain  or  demonstrable. 
— odr.  EXACT'LY.— n.  Ezaot'KESS.  [L. 
exacttts,  pa.  p.  of  exigOf  to  drive  out,  to 
measure — eo?,  and  dgo,  to  drive,  to  do.] 

EXACT,  eez-akt',  v.L  to  force  from:  to 
compel  full  payment  of  :  to  make  great 
demands  or  to  demand  urgently:  to  ex- 
tort.— v.i,  to  practice  extortion.  [See 
ExAcrr,  ac^,"} 

EXACTING,  egz-akt'ing,  p.  and  ad^f,  de- 
manding or  compelling  to  pay  or  yield 
under  color  of  authority:  reauiring  au- 
thoritatively: demanding  or  disposed  to 
demand  without  pity  or  justice  :  extort- 
ine :  compelling  by  necessity:  unreason- 
ably severe  or  oppressive.  "With  a  tem- 
per so  excustingy  he  was  more  likely  to 
claim  what  he  thought  due,  than  to 
consider  what  others  might  award."-* 
Arnold, 

EXACTION,  egz-ak'shun,  n.  the  act  of  ex- 
actanfif  or  demanding  strictly:  an  oppres- 
sive &mand :  that  which  is  exacted,  as 
excessive  work  or  tribute. 

EXACTOR,  etgznakt'er,  n.  one  who  exacts  ; 
an  officer  wno  collects  tribute,  taxes,  or 
customs  ;  as,  "  I  will  make  thine  officers 
peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteous- 
ness."— ^Is.  ix.  17:  an  extortioner ;  one 
who  compels  another  to  pay  more  than 
is  legal  or  reasonable ;  one  who  demands 
something  without  pity  or  regard  to  jus- 
tice ;  one  who  is  unreasonably  severe  in 
his  injunctions  or  demands ;  as^  "  The 
service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery  ...  an 
unreasonable  taskmaster  and  an  un- 
measurahle  exactor/*  —  South  ;  '  *  Men 
that  are  in  health  are  severe  exactors  of 
patience  at  the  hands  of  them  that  are 
sick." — «/er.  Taylor:  he  that  demands 
by  authority;  as,  an  exactor  of  oatlis. 
'*Aa  they  reposed  great  religion  in  aa 
oath,  in  respcbt  of  the  actor :  so  did  they 
hkewise,  in  respect  of  the  exactor,** — 
Fotherlji, 

BXACTRBSS,  Qgz-akt'res,  n.  a  female  who 
exacts  or  is  severe  in  her  injunctions. 
''Expectation,  so  severe  an  exaetrese 
of  duties." — B.  Jonaon, 

EXAGGERATE,  egz-aj'er^&t,  vJ.  to  mag- 
nify unduly:  to  represent  too  strongly. 
[L.  exaggerOf  exaggerattis — ex,  aggero, 
to  heap  np— agger,  a  heap.] 

BXAOGEBATION,  egz-aj-^r^'shun,  n.  ex- 
travagant representation  :  a  statement 
in  excess  of  the  truth. 

EXAGGERATIVE,  egz-sg'er-&t-iv,  EX- 
AGGERATORY, egz  -  aj'er  -  a-  tor-i,  a4j. 
oontaining  exaggeration  or  tending  to 
exanerate. 

EXaCT,  egaMiwlf.  v.t  to  raise  very  higfi: 
to  elevate  to  a  higher  position  :  to  •elate 
or  fill  with  the  ioy  of  success :  to  praise 
or  extol :  (ehem^  to  refine  or  subtilize.-* 
n.  EXAZ^T'BDNBas.  [Im  exaUo-'-ex,  and  o^ 
iu$,  grown  great  by  nourishing,  high, 
from  alo,  to  nourish ;  Gr.  altM,  to  Cause 
togrowJL 

EXALTATlOSf  Ogz-aylt^'shun,  n.  eleva- 
tk>a  in  rank  or  dignity:  high  estate: 
mental  elevation ;  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  »  person  possesses  poetical  or 
noble  thoughts  and  noble  aspirations. 
*'  Yoa  are  only  aware  of  the  impetuoisity 


of  the  senses,  the  upwelling  of  the  blood, 
the  effusion  of  tenderne6S,l>ut  not  of  the 
nervous  exaltation,  the  poetic  rapture." 
— Trans,  of  Taine, 

EXAMINATION,  egs-am-i-na'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  examining  or  state  of  being  ex- 
amined ;  a  careful  search  or  inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  discover  truth  or  the  real 
state  of  things ;  careful  and  accurate 
inspection  of  a  thing  and  its  parts;  a 
view  of  qualities  ana  relations,  and  an 
estimate  of  their  nature  and  importajice; 
scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment ;  as,  an 
examination  of  a  house  or  a  ship ;  as, 
"  Different  men  leaving  out  or  puttinjB^ 
in  several  simi>le  ideas,  according  to  theur 
various  examination,  skill,  or  observa- 
tion of  the  subject,  have  different  es- 
sences."—Loci%;  ''Nothing  liiat  IB  self- 
evident  oan  be  the  proper  subject  of 
examination." — South:  in  fudieial  pro* 
oeedings,  a  careful  inquiry  mto  facts  by 
testimony;  an  attempt  to  ascertain  truth 
by  in<][uiries  and  interrogatories ;  as,  the 
examtnation  of  a  witness  or  the  merits 
of  a  cause:  a  process  prescribed  or  as- 
signed for  testing  qualification,  capabili- 
ties, knowledge,  progress,  and  the  like ; 
aa,  the  exaaUnauon  of  a  student,  of  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  ministry 
or  bar ;  the  periodioal  examination  of  a 
school :  trial  or  assay  by  the  apprc^nriate 
methods  or  tests*  as  of  xninemlB  or  chem* 
ical  compounds. 

EXAMINE,  egz-am'in,  v.t  to  test :  to  in- 
quire into:  to  question.  IL.  examen 
('^  exagmen),  the  tongue  of  a  balance. 
From  tne  root  of  Exact.] 

EXAMINER,  eg2-am'in-er,  n.  one  who 
examines. 

EXAMPLE,  egas-ana'pl,  n.  that  which  is 
taJoen  out  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  or 
as  an  illustration  of  a  rule,  etc.:  the 
person  or  thing  to  be  imitated  or  avoid- 
ed :  a  pattern :  a  warning  :  a  former  in- 
stance :  a  precedent.  [Fr. — ^L.  exemplum 
— eximo,  to  take  out — ex,  out  of,  acd 
emo,  emptus,  to  take.] 

EXASPERATE,  egz-as'per-llt,  v.t.  to  make 
very  rough  or  anery :  to  irritate  in  a  high 
degree.  [L.  ex,  intensive,  and  aspero^  to 
make  rough — ctsper,  rough.] 

EXASPERATION,  egz-as-per^l'shun,  n. 
act  of  irritating :  state  of  being  exasper- 
ated :  provocation :   rage :  aggravation. 

EXAXJGXJRATE,  egz-aw'gtt-rftt,  v.t.  in 
220711.  antiq.  to  change  from  sacred  to 
profane :  hence,  to  desecrate :  to  seculaiv 
tze :  to  profane.  *'  He  determined  to 
exattgurate  and  to  unhaUow  certain 
churches  and  clu4>els."— :fibZland.  [L. 
exauguro,  exauguraturnr^-ex,  priv.,  and 
augwo,  to  consecrate  by  auguries,  from 
auqur.'l 

EXAUGuRATION,  egz-aw-ga-r&'shun,  n. 
in  Rom.  antiq.  the  act  of  changing  a 
sacred  thing  or  person  into  a  profane 
one :  secularization  :  a  ceremony  neces- 
sary before  consecrated  buildings  could 
be  used  for  secular  purposes,  or  priests 
resign  their  sacred  functions  or  enter 
Into  matrimony :  hence,  desecration : 
profanation.  ''The  exauguration  and 
unhallowing  aU  other  cells  and  chapels 
besides."— ^oZZand. 

EXCORIATION,  eks-se-ka'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  putting  out  the  eyes :  blinding.  [L. 
ex,  out,  and  eaeoo,  to  blind.] 

Not  exetBoaUent  If  the  thought  of  that 
Calls  up  those  looks  of  terror.—iSir  ff.  J\»yUjr, 

EXCAUBUR,  EXCAIIBAR,  eks-kal'i-ber, 
n.  the  mythological  sword  of  King 
Arthur  given  him  by  the  Ladv  of  the 
Lake,  to  whom  Merhn  directed  him  to 
apply  for  it.  "  No  sword  on  earth,  were 
it  the  Exoalibar  of  King  Arthur,  caa  cut 


that  which  opposes  no  steady  resistance 

to  the  blow.'^5ir  TT.  Scott. 
EXCAVATE,  eks'ka-v&t,  v.t  to  hollow  or 

scoop  out.    [L.  ea^cavo— ea;,  out,  oavus, 

hollow.] 
EXCAVATION,  eks-ka-v&'shun,  n.  act  of 

excavating :  a  hollow  or  cavity  made  t>y 

excavatmcr 

EXCAVATOR,  eks'ka-vSrtor,  n.  one  who 

excfii  V8<tefi 

EXCEED,  ek^eSd',  v.t  to  go  beyond  the 
limit  or  measure  of :  to  surpass  or  excel. 
— t;.i.  to  go  beyond  a  given  or  proper 
limit.    [L.  exi  beyond,  and  cedo,  cessum^ 

EXcisBINa  {obs.),  ek-s^dlng,  EXCEED- 
INGLY, ek-«ed'iDg-li,  adv,  very  much : 
greatly. 

£XCEL»  ek-sel',  v.t  to  rise  beyond :  to  ex- 
ceed: to  surpass. — v.t  to  have  good 
qualities  in  a  high  degree:  to  pei£>rm 
very  meritorious  actions :  to  be  superior : 
— :pr.p.  excelling;  jpa.jp.  exceliea.  jL* 
excello — ex,  out,  up,  and  a  root  oeilo, 
same  as  Gr.  keUd,  to  drive,  to  uige.] 

EXCELLENCE,  ek'sel-eas,  EXCELLENCY, 
ek'sel-en-fii,  n.  greeA  merit :  any  excel- 
lent quality  :  worth  :  greatness :  a  title- 
of  honor  given  to  persons  high  in  rank  or 
ofiBce.  [Fr.— L.  exceUentta^-^xoettens, 
rising  above,  distingvuflhing  one'b  self.] 

EXCELLENT,  ek'sel-ent,  acff.  surpassing 
others  in  some  good  quality:  or  great 
virtue,  worth,  etc  :  superior :  valuable. 
^HJtdv.  Ez'OELUEMTLY.  [Fr.—L.  exeettensr 
•€n^[^-^8coe0o.] 

EXCEPT,  ek-eepV,  v,t.  to  take  or  leave  outr 
to  exclude.-^.t.  to  object.  [L.  exeipio,. 
ex^oHs^ex,  out,  and  oopio,  to  take.  J 

EXCEPT,  ek-sepf ,  EXCEPTING,  ek-sept  - 
ing.  pr<0p.,  leaving  out:  excluding:  but. 

EXCEPTION,  ekHsep'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
excepting  or  excluding  f^om  a  number 
desi^ated,  or  from  a  description;  ex- 
clusion ;  as,  all  voted  for  the  bill,  with 
the  exeepfion  of  five  ;  '*  He  doth  deny  hia 
prisoners  but  with  proviso  and  except 
iicn.^^^hah. :  exclusion  from  what  is 
oomprehended  in  a  general  rule  or  propo- 
sition— Bometitties,  though  rarely,  with 
to;  " Let  the  money  be  raided  on  land, 
with  an  escoepfion  w  some  of  the  more 
barren  parts,  that  might  be  tax  free." — 
Addison:  that  which  is  excepted,  ex- 
cluded, or  separated  trom.  others  in  a 
general  description ;  the  person  or  thing 
specified  as  distinct  or  not  included ;  as, 
almost  every  general  rule  has  its  esccep' 
tions; 

8ach  rare  excepHoHS,  shlnliifr  la  tbe  dftrk, 
Flrove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  Just  remark. 

*  —Coieper : 

an  objection ;  that  which  is  or  may  be 
offered  in  opx>08ition  to  a  rule,  proposi- 
tion, statement,  or  allegation — with  to  ; 
sometimes  with  against ;  ^*  I  will  answer 
what  exceptions  he  can  have  against  our 
account.*^ — Bentley :  objection  with  dis- 
like; offence;  slight  anger  or  resent- 
ment— ^with  at  or  againet,  but  more  com- 
monly with  to,  and  generallv  used  with 
take ;  aa,  to  take  exceptional  e.  severe  re- 
mark ;  to  foA^  exception  to  what  was 
said ;  "  Roderigo,  thou  hast  taken  against 
me  an  exception.** — Shak. :  in  law  (a)  the 
denial  of  what  is  alleged  and  considered 
as  valid  by  the  other  party,  either  in 
point  of  law  or  in  pleading ;  a  denial  of  a 
matter  alleged  in  bar  to  an  action ;  an 
allegation  against  the  sufficiency  of  an 
answer  ;  it  is  a  stop  or  stay  to  an  action, 
and  it  is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory : 
(b)  a  clause  by  which  the  grantor  of  a 
aeed  excepts  something  before  granted, 
as  when  having  disposed  of  a  house  a 
particular  room  is  excepted  from  th& 
same.— Bnx  of  isg«ptiqnb,  in  lau»,  a 
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fltatement  of  exceptions  taken  to  the  de- 
cision, or  instructions,  on  points  of  law, 
of  the  jud^  presiding  at  a  trial,  for  the 
purpose  of  naving  these  points  recorded 
tn  order  to  be  reviewea  by  a  superior 
court  or  the  full  bench. 

ICXGEPTIONABLE,  eknaep'shun-a-bl^  adj, 
objectionable. 

EXCEPTIONAL,  ek-sep'shun-al,  cu^'.  pe- 
culiar 

KXCEFTIVE,  ek-6ept'iv»  adf.  including; 
making,  or  being  an  eaoeeptum, 

EXCEPTOR,  ek-sept'or,  n.  one  who  excepts 
or  objects. 

EXCEkEBRATE,  eks-se're-brftt,  v.^  tore- 
move  or  beat  out  the  brains  of :  to  cast 
out  from  the  brain.  "  Virtue  in  it  to 
excerebrate  all  cares." — Bp,  Ward,  [L. 
excer^broy  excerebratum — esr,  out,  and 
cerebrum^  brain.] 

EXCERPT,  ek-eerpt',  n.  a  passage  picked 
out  or  selected  from  a  book,  an  extract. 
[Ik  eaDcerptum,  F^P*  ^^  exoerpo — ear,  out, 
and  carpOf  to  pick.] 

EXCESS,  ek-ses',  n.  a  going  beyond  what 
is  usual  or  proper :  intemperance :  that 
which  exce^ :  the  degree  by  which  one 
thing  exceeds  another.  [L.  easceasus — ea> 
cedo,  exoessust  to  go  beyond.] 

EXCESSIVE,  ek-ses'iv,  acb'.  beyond  what 
is  right  and  proper :  immoderate  :  vio- 
lent.—adv.   EzGsss'ivxLY.— n.   Excsa^- 


IVENESS. 

EXCHANGE,  eks-ch&nj',  v,t  in  comm,  to 
part  with,  in  return  for  some  equivalent ; 
to  transfer,  for  a  recom2)ense ;  to  barter ; 
as,  he  exchanges  his  goods  in  foreign 
countries  for  gold,  the  '  workman  ex- 
changes  his  labor  for  money ;  *'  He  has 
something  to  eocchange  wit  h  those  abroad. " 
— Locke :  to  lay  aside,  quit,  or  resign  one 
thing,  state,  or  condition,  and  take  anoth- 
er in  the  place  of  it ;  to  part  with  for  a 
substitute ;  as,  to  exchange  a  crown  for  a 
cowl ;  to  exchange  a  throne  for  a  cell  or 
a  hermitage ;  to  eocchange  a  life  of  ease 
for  a  life  of  toil ;  '*  And  death  for  life 
exchanged  foolishly."— 5A;aAr. :  to  give 
and  receive  reciprocally;  to  give  and 
take  ;  conmiunicate  mutually ;  to  inter- 
change ;  as,  to  exchange  horses,  clothes, 
thoughts,'  civilities ; 
Exchange  f  oreglTeiifiBs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet. 

-Shak, 

[O.  Fr.  esDchanger, eschangersFv,  ichanger 
— «v,  and  changer^  to  change.] 

EXCHANGE,  eks-chftnj',  v.t.  to  make  an 
exchange :  to  pass  or  to  be  taken  as  an 
equivalent :  as,  a  dollar  should  exchange 
for  ten  dimes. 

EXCHANGE,  eks-ch&nj',  n.  the  act  of 
giving  one  thing  or  commodity  for  anoth- 
er ;  barter  ;  the  act  of  parting  with  some- 
thing in  return  for  an  equivalent ;  traffic 
by  interchange  of  commodities ;  '*  Joseph 
gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses." 

•—Gen.  xlvU.  17 ; 
O  spare  her  life  and  in  exchange  take  mine. 

— Drwfen; 
the  act  of  giving  up  or  resifi^ng  one  thing 
or  state  ror  anotner,  without  contract; 
as  the  exchange  of  a  crown  for  a  cloister : 
the  act  of  giving  and  receiving  recipro- 
callv ;  as,  an  exchange  of  thoughts,  an 
eocchange  ot  civilities :  the  contract  by 
which  one  commodity  is  transferred  io 
another  for  an  equivalent  commodity: 
the  thing  given  in  return  for  something 
received ;  or  the  thing  received  in  return 
for  what  is  g^ven ;  change  ;  '*  There's  my 
exchange,**-— Shak. :  among  journalists,  a 
newspaper  sent  to  one  office  in  excharige 
for  one  received :  the  process  of  exchange 
ing  one  debt  or  credit  for  another;  or  the 
receiving  or  paying  of  money  in  one  place, 
for  an  equal  sum  in  another,  by  order, 
di»ft,  or  bill  of  eoxhange :  in  mercantile 
lang,  a  bill  drawn  for  money ;  a  bill  of  ex- 


change :  in  law,  a  mutual  grant  of  equal 
interests,  the  one  in  consideration  of  the 
other :  the  place  where  the  merchants, 
brokers,  and  bankers  of  a  city  meet  to 
transact  business,  at  certain  hours,  often 
contracted  into  ^Change :  "  As  he  does  in 
the  market  and  eocchange,  who  sells  sev- 
eral things." — Locke :  in  arith,  a  rule  the 
object  of  which  is  to  find  how  much  of 
the  money  of  one  country  is  equivalent  to 
a  given  sum  of  the  money  of  another ;  all 
the  calculations  in  exchange  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  rule  of  proportion  ;  and  the 
work  may  often  be  abbreviated  by  the 
method  oi  aliquot  parts.— CoiXBSE  OF  EZ- 
GHANOB,  the  current  price  between  two 
places,  which  is  above  or  below  par,  or  at 
par.  Exchange  is  at  par  when  a  bill  in 
New  York  for  the  pa^pient  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  in  London  can  be 
purchased  for  one  hundred  pounds ;  if  it 
can  be  purchased  for  less,  exchange  is 
under  par ;  if  the  purchaser  is  obliged  to 
give  more,  exchange  is  a&ove  jxxr.— Thbo- 
BY  OF  EXCHANOES,  a  theory  introduced  by 
Prevost,  for  explaining  the  equilibrium 
of  temperature  of  any  body,  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  whicn  a  body  diffuses  by  radiation 
is  equal  to  the  quantity  which  it  receives 
by  radiation  from  surrounding  bodies,  and 
which  it  either  absorbs  wholfy  or  in  part. 

EXCHANGEABLE,  eks-chftnj'arbl,  aclj. 
that  may  be  exchanged. — n.  Ezchanoe- 
abil'itt. 

EXCHANGER,  eks-chftnj'er,  n.  one  who 
exchanges  or  practices  exchange :  (B,)  a 
money-changer,  a  banker. 

EXCHEQUER,  eks-chek'er,  n.  a  superior 
English  court  which  had  formerly  to  do 
only  with  the  revenue,  but  now  also 
witn  common  law,  so  named  from  the 
checkered  cloth  which  formerly  covered 
the  table,  and  on  which  the  accounts 
were  reckoned. — v.t.  to  proceed  against 
a  person  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
JTrom  root  of  Check,  Cmeckeu.]* 

EXCISE,  ek-slz',  n.  a  tax  on  certain  home 
commodities  and  on  licenses  for  certain 
trades  :  specifically,  liquor  tax. — v,t.  to 
subject  to  excise  duty.  [O.  Dut.  aksiiS'^ 
Fr.  a,ssi8,  assessment — assise,  an  assize, 
at  which  the  tax  was  fixed.  See  Assess 
and  Assize.] 

EXCISE,  ek-fiiz',  v,t,  to  cut  out:  to  cut 
off :  as,  to  eoceise  a  tumor.  [L.  eocddo, 
eocciswn,  to  cut  out  or  off,  from  ex,  out, 
and  ooBdo,  to  cut.] 

EXCISEMAN,  ek-Blz'man,  n.  an  officer 
charged  with  collecting  the  eoceise, 

EXCISION,  ek-sizh'un,  n.  a  cutting  out  or 
off  of  any  kind :  extirpation.  [Pr. — L., 
from  eoccido,  to  cut  out — ex,  out,  and 
ocedo,  to  cut.    See  Concise.] 

EXCITABLE,  ek-^tVbl,  adj,  capable  of 
being,  or  easily  excited.  —  n.  Excita- 
mJvtY, 

EXCITANT,  ek-fijt'ant  or  eVsit-ant,  n.  that 
which  excites  or  rouses  the  vital  activity 
of  the  body :  a  stimulant. 

EXCITATION,  ek-sit-&'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
exciting  or  putting  in  motion ;  the  act 
of  rousm^  or  awakening;  '*It  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  order  of  eoccitation  is 
from  muscles  that  are  small  and  frequent- 
ly acted  on  to  those  which  are  la^er,  and 
less  frequently  acted  on.**— H.  Spencer ; 
**  Here  are  words  of  fervent  eoccitation  to 
the  frozen  heu1»  of  others.**— B^.  HaU : 
in  med,  the  act  of  producing  excitement ; 
also,  the  excitement  produced. — Excita- 
tion OF  ELBCTBiciTT,  the  disturbance  of 
the  electric  equilibrium  by  friction,  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  contact,  etc. 

EXCITATIVE,  ek-sit'a-tiv,  EXCITATORY, 
ek-sItVtor-1,  cujy.  tending  to  excite. 

EXCITATOR,  ek-sit4lt'er,  n.  in  elect,  an  in- 


strument employed  to  discharge  a  Leyden 
Jar  or  other  electrical  apparatus  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  secure  the  operator  from 
the  force  or  effect  of  the  shock.  [L., 
from  eocdto,] 
EXCITE,  ek-sit',  v,t  to  call  into  activity : 
to  stir  up :  to  rouse :  to  irritate. — n.  EX' 
cit'eb.    [L.  ex,  out,  and  root  of  Cite.  J 

EXCITEMENT,  ek-slt'ment,  n.  agitation : 
that  which  excites. 

EXCLAIM,  eks-kl&m^  v.i,  to  cry  out :  to 
utter  or  speak  vehemently.  [Pr.  eoc- 
clamer^—lu  eocdamo^^-ex,  out,  damo,  to 
shout.] 

EXCLAMATION,  eks-kla-mft'shun,  n.  ve- 
hement utterance  :  outcrv :  an  uttered 
expression  of  surprise,  ana  the  like :  the 
mark  expressing  this  (I) :  an  interjection. 

EXCLAMATORY,  eks-klam'a-tor-i,  adlj. 
containing  or  expressing  exclamation. 

EXCLAVE,  eks'kl&v,  n.  apart  of  a  country, 
province,  or  the  like,  which  is  disjoined 
from  the  main  part.    [See  Enclave.] 

EXCLUDE,  eks-klO(ki',  v.t  to  dose  or  shut 
out :  to  thrust  out :  to  hinder  from  en- 
trance :  to  hinder  from  participation  :  to 
except.  [L.  eocdudo — ex,  out,  and  claudo, 
to  shut  J 

EXCLUSION,  eks-JklM'zhun,  n.  a  shutting 
or  putting  out :  ejection  :  exception. 

EXCLUSIONIST,  eks-klOO'zhun-ist,  n.  one 
who  would  preclude  another  from  some 
privilege:  specifically,  in  English  hist,, 
.one  of  a  party  of  politicians  in  the  time 
of  Charles  H.  favorable  to  a  bill  to  ex- 
clude his  po{>ish  heirs  from  the  throne. 
''The  exclusive  in  fashionable  life  does 
not  see  that  he  excludes  himself  from  en- 
joyment, in  the  attempt  to  appropriate 
it.  The  exdusionist  in  religion  does  not 
see  that  he  shuts  the  door  of  heaven  on 
himself,  in  striving  to  shut  out  others.*' 
— Emerson,  "The  gentlemen  of  every 
county,  the  traders  of  every  town,  the 
boys  of  every  public  school  were  divided 
into  eocdusiontsts  and  abhorrers.*' — Ma- 
catUay. 

EXCLUSIVE,  eks-kl05'slv,  adj,  able  or 
tending  to  eocdude :  debarring  from  par- 
ticipation: sole:  not  taking  into  account. 
— n.  one  of  a  number  who  exclude  others 
fit)m  their  society. — adv,  Ezclu'sively. 
— n.  Excltt'biveness. 

EXCOGITATE,  eks-koj'i-t&t,  v,t,  to  dis- 
cover by  thinking :  to  think  earnestly  or 
laboriously.  [L.  excogito,  -atus—ex,  out, 
and  cqgito,  to  think.] 

BXCOGrTATION,  eks-koj-i-t&'shun,  n,  la- 
borious  thinking:  invention:  contrivance. 

EXCOMMUNICATE,  eks-kom-On'i-k&t,  r.t 
to  put  out  of  or  expel  from  the  commun- 
ion of  the  church  :  to  deprive  of  church 
privileges.    [L.  ex,  out  of,  and  Communi- 

GATE  1 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  eks-kom-tin-i-kfi'- 
shun,  n,  act  of  expelling  from  the  com- 
munion of  a  church. 

EXCORIATE,  eks-kO'ri-ftt,  v.t,  to  strip  the 
skin  from.  (X.  eoccorio,  -ahi»— «c,  n*om, 
corium,  the  skin.] 

EXCREMENT,    eks'kre-ment,    n.    useless 
matter  discharged  from  the  animal  svs- 
tem.:   dung. — acfj.   Excrement' al.     [L. 
eoccrementum — eoccemo,  eoccretus,  to  sep 
arate  1 

EXCREMENTITIOUS,  eks-kre-men-tish'us 
adf.  pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining eoccrement. 

EXCRESCENCE,  eks-kres'ens,  n.  that 
which  grows  out  unnaturally  from  any- 
thing else:  an  outbreak:  a  wart  or 
tumor:  a  superfluous  part.  [Fr. — L. — 
eoccresco—ex,  out,  and  eresco,  to  grow.] 

EXCRESCENT,  eks-kres'ent,  oc^.,  growing 
out :  superfluous. 

EXCRETE,  eks-kr^t',  v.t.  to  separate  from. 
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or  diachaxge :   to  eject,     nii.  ex,  from, 
and  cernOf  cretus,  to  separsoe.] 

EXCRETION,  eks-krS'shun,  n.  act  of  ex- 
creting matter  from  the  animal  system : 
that  which  is  excreted.— <»(;.  Exd^irvB, 
ahle  to  excrete 

EXCRETORY,  eks-krS'tor-i,  adij,  having 
the  auality  of  excreting. — n.  a  duct  or 
vessel  that  helps  to  receive  and  excrete 
matter. 

EXCRUCIATE,  ek8-kr55'shi-&t,  v,t.  to  tar- 
ture  as  if  on  a  cross:  to  rack.  [Lu  ea?, 
out,  and  erucio,  eruciatu8f  to  crucify — 
crux,  cruets,  a  cross.] 

EXCRUCIATION,  eks-kr5&-Bhi-&'shun,  n. 
torture ;  vexation. 

EXCULPATE,  eks-kul'pftt,  v.t  to  clear 
from  the  charge  of  a  jatUt  or  crime :  to 
absolve  :  to  vindicate.-~n.  Exculpa'tion. 
[L.  exeidpOf  exculpatu^—ex^  from,  culpa, 
a  fault.] 

EXCULPATORY,  eks-kurpa-tor-l,  adj.  ex- 
culpating or  freeing  from  the  charge  of 
fault  or  crime. 

EXCURSION,  eks-kur'shun,  n.  a  going 
forth :  an  expedition :  a  trip  for  pleasure 
or  health :  a  wandering  from  the  main 
subject :  a  digression.  [L.  excursio—eXf 
out,  and  curro,  cursum^  to  run.] 

EXCURSIONIST,  eks-kur'shun-ist,  n.  one 
who  goes  on  an  excursion  or  pleasure- 
trip^^  

EXCURSIVE,  eks-kur'siv,  cuHj.  rambling : 
deviating.— -adv.  Exoub'stvblt. — n.  £X- 
cuB'aivgNESfe;. 

EXCURSUS,  eks-kur'sus,  n.  a  dissertation 
on  some  particular  point  appended  to  a 
book  or  chapter. 

EXCUSABLE,  eks-kOz'a-bl,  ad(j.  admittmg 
of  justification. 

EXCUSATORY,  eks-ktlz'artoM,  ad(j,  mcOc- 
ingor  containing  excuse. 

EXCtlBE,  eks-ktur,  v,t.  to  free  from  blame 
or  guilt :  to  forgive  :  to  free  from  an  ob- 
ligation :  to  release :  to  make  an  apology 
or  ask  pardon  for.  (L.  excuso—^x,  from, 
Gcmsor,  to  plead — causa,  a  cause,  an  ac- 
cusation.] 

EXCUSE,  eks-kOs',  n.  a  plea  offeved  in  ex- 
tenuation of  a  fault. 

EXECRABLE,  eks'e-krarbl,  a4/.  deserving 
eocecration :  detestable :  accursed. — adv, 

Ex'BiCRABLY, 

EXECRATE,  eks'e-krftt,  v.t  to  curse :  to 
denounce  evil  against :  to  detest  utterly. 
[L.  exseeror,  -atus,  to  curse — ex,  from,  and 
sacer,  sacred.] 

EXECRATION,  eks-e-kr&'shun,  n.  act  of 
execrating  :  a  curse  pronounced  :  that 
which  is  execrated. 

EXECRATIOUS,  eks-e-krfi'shus,  a4i-  im- 
precatory :  cursing  :  execrative.  **  A 
whole  volley  of  such  like  eooecratious 
wishes.  '* — Richardson. 

EXECRATIVE,  eks'e-kr&-tiv,  a4j\  denounc- 
ing evil  against :  inoprecating  evil  on  : 
curring;  vilifying,    uarlyle. 

EXECRATIVEliY,  eks'e-kra-tiv-li,  adv.\ia 
an  execrative  manner.    Carlyle. 

EXECRATORY,  eks'e-kra-to-ri,  o^;.  denun- 
ciatory: abusive.  '*  Without  esdiecrafoi^ 
comment. " — Kingsley. 

EXECUTE,  eks'e-kOt,  v.t.  to  perform :  to 
give  effect  to:  to  carry  into  effect  the 
sentence  of  the  law :  toput  to  death  by 
law. — n.  Ex'ecuter.  [Fr.  exicuter—lL 
exsequcTf  exsecutua—ex,  out,  and  sequor, 

_  to  follow.l 

EXECUnOx^,  eks-e-ka'shun,  n.  act  of  ex- 
ecuting or  performing :  accomplishment : 
completion  :  carrying  into  effect  the 
sentence  of  a  court  or  law :  the  warrant 
for  so  doing. 

EXECUTIONER,  eks-e-kH'shun-er,  n.  one 
who  executes,  esp.  one  who  inflicts  capi- 
tal punishment. 

EZECCmVE,  egs-eVQIriv,  a^f.  having  the 

J 


(;^ualitv  of  executing  or  performing ;  de- 
signed or  fitted  for  execution  or  carrying 
into  effect ;  as,  executive  power  or  author- 
ity, an  eooecuttve  officer :  hence,  in  gov- 
ernment, executive  is  used  in  distinction 
from  legislative  and  yudtcta^the  body 
that  deliberates  and  enacts  laws  is  leais- 
lative;  the  body  that  judges  or  applies 
the  laws  to  particular  cases  is /lUUcioZ; 
the  body  or  person  who  carries  the  laws 
into  effect,  or  superintends  the  enforce- 
ment  of  them,  is  executive. 

EXECUTIVE,  egz-ek'at-iv,  n.  the  officer, 
whether  king,  president,  or  other  chief 
magistrate,  who  superintends  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws :  the  person  or  persons 
who  administer  the  government:  exec- 
utive power  or  authority  in  eovemment : 
in  the  U.  S.  the  President,  tne  governors 
of  States,  the  mayors  of  cities,  etc. 

EXECUTOR,  egz-ek'at-er,  n.  one  who  exe- 
cutes or  performs ;  a  doer ;  "  Such  base- 
ness had  never  like  eocecutor." — S?iak.: 

an  executioner; 

The  sad-eyed  Justice  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivertngr  o^er  to  eaxcutort  pale 
The  la^v  yawning  drone.— ShaJfe. ; 

the  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to  ex- 
ecute his  will  or  to  see  it  carried  into 
effect.  —  ExBCUTOB  db  son  tort,  one 
who,  without  authority,  intermeddles 
with  the  goods  of  a  deceased  person,  by 
which  he  subjects  himself  to  tne  trouble 
of  executorship  without  the  profits  or 
advantages.  —  Exbodtob  nomikate,  an 
executor  appointed  by  the  will  of  the 
testator.  In  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  the  executor  is  named  in  the  will : 
administrator  being  the  official  title  of 
an  executor  appointed  by  legal  authority. 

EXECUTORY,  egz-ek'a-tor-i,  ocb'.  execut- 
ing official  duties :  designed  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

EXECUTRIX,  egz-ek'fl-triks,  EXECU- 
TRESS,  egz-ek'Q-tres,  n.  a  female  execu- 
tor :  a  woman  appointed  by  a  testator  to 
execute  his  will 

EXEGESIS,  eks-e-je'sis,  n.  the  science  of 
interpretation,  esp.  of  the  Scriptures. 
[Gr.  exSgS8i»--€xSpeomai,  to  explain — ex, 
out,  and  hJigeomat,  to  guide — ago, to  lead.] 

EXEGETIC,  eks-e-;et'ik,  EXEGETICAL, 
eks'e-Jet'ik-al,  adQ.  pertaining  to  exege- 
sis: explanatory. — adv.  EXEasT'lCALLY. 
— n.sing.  Exsosrics,  the  science  of  exe- 
gesis.   [Gr.    See  EXEGESIS.] 

EXEMPLAR,  egz-em'pler,  n.  a  model,  orif'- 

inal,  or  pattern  to  be  copied  or  imitated : 

the  idea  or  image  of  a  thing  formed  in 

the  mind,  as  of  an  artist :  the  ideal  model 

which  he  attempts  to  imitate. 

He  who  has  learned  the  duty  which  he  owes 
To  friends  and  country,  and  to  pardon  foea  .  .  • 
Such  is  the  man  the  poet  shoula  rehearse. 
As  Joint  exevnjiar  of  his  life  and  rerse.— Byron. 

EXEMPLARY,  egz'em-plar-i,  adj.  worthy 
of  imitation  or  notice :  commendable. — 
adv.  Ex'EBCPLAitiLT.    [See  Exemplar.] 

EXEMPLIFICATION,  egz -em- pli-fl-k&'- 
shun,  n.  act  of  exemplifying :  that  which 
exemplifies :  a  copy  or  transcript. 

EXEMPLIFY,  egz-em'pli-ff,  v.t.  to  illus- 
trate hy  example :  to  make  an  attested 
copy  of:  to  prove  by  an  attested  copy: — 
pr»P'  exem'plifying ;  ]M.p.  exem'pufled. 
IX.  exemphim,  aaia  facto,  to  do  or  make.] 

Exempt,  egs-emt',  v.t.  to  free,  or  grant 
immunity  from. — ocfi.  taken  out :  not 
liable  to :  released.  TFr. — ^L.  exmo,  ex- 
emptua—ex,  out,  and  emo,  to  take,  to 

buy.     Cf.  EZAMFLE.1 

EXEMPTION,  egz-em^shun,  n.  the  act  of 
exempting:  the  state  of  being  exempt: 
freedom  from  any  service,  charge,  bur- 
den, tax,  evil,  or  requisition,  to  which 
others  are  subiect :  immunity:  privilege  : 
as,  exemption  from  feudal  servitude  ;  ea> 
emption  from  pain,   sorrow,  or  death ; 


"The  Roman  laws  gave  particular  eov 
emptions  to  such  as  built  snips  or  traded 
in  corn." — Arbuthnot:  in  the  R.  C. 
Church,  a  dispensation  occasionally 
gpranted  bv  the  pope  to  clergymen,  and 
more  rarely  to  lavmen,  to  exempt  them 
from  the  authority  of  their  ordinaries. 

EXEQUIES,  eks'e-kwiz,  n.pl.  a  funeral 
procession :  the  ceremonies  of  burial. 
[L.  exseguicB — ea?,  out,  sequor,  to  foU 
low.]^ 

EXERCISE,    eks'er-slz,    n.    a   putting   in 

Eractice :  exertion  of  the  body  for 
ealth  or  amusement :  discipline :  a 
lesson  or  task.  [Fr.  exereioe--Ij.  exer- 
citium — li.  eaeeroeo,  •dtu^—ex,  out,  and 
arceo^  to  drive.] 

EXERCISE,  eks'er-sHz,  v.t.  to  train  by  use  : 
to  improve  by  practice :  to  aflSict :  to 
put  in  practice :  to  use. 

EaERT,  egz-ert',  v.t.  to  bring  into  active 
operation  :  to  do  or  perform.  [L.  exsero, 
exsertus — ex,  out,  and  sero,  to  put  to- 
gether.   See  Series.] 

Exertion,  eez-er'shun,  n.  a  bringing  into 
active  operation  :  effort :  attempt. 

EXESTUATE,  eg^-es'ta-ftt,  v.i.  to  boil :  to 
be  agitated.  [L.  eaxestuo,  excRstuatum, 
to  boil  up— er,  out,  up,  and  cestuo,  to 
boil,  from  cestus,  heat,  fire,  boiling  of 
water  1 

EXESTuATION,  egs-oa-tfl-A'shun,  n.  a 
boiling :  ebullition :  agitatioiii  caused  by 
heat:  effervescence.  ** Saltpetre  is  in 
operation  a  cold  bodv;  physicians  and 
cnymists  give  it  in  levers,  to  allay  the 
inward  eocestuations  of  the  blooa  and 
humors." — Boyle. 

EXEUNT,  eks'e-unt,  a  word  used  in  dra- 
matic literature  to  denote  the  period  at 
which  several  actors  quit  the  sta^. — 
Exeunt  omnes  (all  go  out)  is  sometimes 
used  when  all  the  actors  leave  the  stage 
at  the  same  time.    [L.,  they  go  out.] 

EX  FACIE,  eksf&'shi-^,  from  the  face  of : 
said  of  what  appears  from  the  face  of  a 
writing  or  other  document.    [L.] 

EXFOTilATE,  eks-fO'li-ftt,  v.t.  to  come  off 
in  scales. -^11.  Exfolia'tiok.  [L.  exfolio, 
exfoliaitui — ex,  off,  and  folium,  a  leaf. 
See  Foliage.] 

EXHALATION,  egSB-hal-&'shun,  n.  act  or 
process  of  exhaling :  evaporation  :  that 
which  is  exhaled :  vapor :  steam.  [L. 
eo^ialatio—eatihalo,  -atus.'] 

EXHALE,  egz-hfil',  v.t.  to  emit  or  send 
out  as  vapor  :  to  evaporate. — v.i.  to  rise 
or  be  given  off  as  vapor.  [Fr.  exhaler — 
L.  exhalare — ex.  out,  halo,  halatus,  to 
breathe.] 

EXHAUST,  egz-hawsf ,  v.t.  to  draw  out 
the  whole  of :  to  use  the  whole  strength 
of:  to  wear  or  tire  out:  to  treat  of  or 
develop  completely.  [L.  exhaurio.  ex* 
haustus—^x,  out,  and  ndurio,  to  draw.] 

EXHAUSTED,  egz-hawst'ed,  adf.  drawn 
out :  eniptied  :  consumed :  tired  out. 

EXHAUSTER,  egz-hawst'er,  n.  he  who  or 
that  which  exhausts. 

EXHAUSTIBIUTY,  ega&-hawst-i-bil'i-ti,  n. 
the  capability  of  being  exhausted :  the 
quality  of  being  exhaustible.    J.  8.  Mill. 

E3LHAUSTIBLE,  egz-hawst'i-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  exhausted. 

EXHAUSTION,  egz-hawst'yun,  n.  act  of 
exhausting  or  consuminjg :  state  of  being 
exhausted:  extreme  fatigue. 

EXHAUSTIVE,  egz-hawst^iv,  adj.  tending 
to  exhaust. 

EXHAUSTLESS,  egs-hawstles,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  exhausted. 

EXHAUST -NOZZLE,  egz -hawst'-noz-l, 
EXHAUST-ORIFICE,  egz-hawst'-o-ri-fls. 
n.  in  a  iieam-engine,  the  blast  orifice  or 
nozzle.         

EXHAUST-PIPE,  egz-hawst'-plp,  n.  in  a 
deamretiQvne,  the  pipe  that  conveys  wavt^ 
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steam  from  the  cylinder  to  the  condens- 
er, or  through  which  it  escapes  to  the 
atmosphere. 

EXHAUST-PORT,  ega-hawst'-pOrt,  n.  in  a 
steaTnrengine^  the  exit  passage  for  the 
steam  from  a  cylinder. 

EXHAUST-STEAM,  egs-hawst'Hst^m,  n.  in 
a  steawrenginey  the  steam  allowed  to  es- 
cape from  the  cylinder  after  it  has  pro* 
duced  motion  or  the  piston. 

EXHAUSTURE,  egas-hawst'tbr,  n.  exhaus- 
tion. 

EXHAUST-VALVE,  eg^-hawsf-valv,  n.  in 
a  steam-engine,  the  valve  which  regulates 
~the  passage  of  waste  steam  from  the 
cylinder :  a  valve  in  the  eduction  pas- 
sage of  the  steam  cylinder  of  an  engine, 
placed  between  the  cylinder  and  aiz^ 
pump,  and  wrought  by  the  tappet-mo- 
tion, so  as  to  open  snortl^  aiter  the 
equilibrium  valve,  and  admit  the  steam 
to  the  condenser. 

EXHIBIT,  egz-hib'it,  v.t  to  hold  forffi  or 
present  to  view :  to  present  formally  or 
publlclv.  —  n8.  ExuiB'lTflB,  EzniB'nOR. 
[L.  exhibeo,  exhibitiw—ex^  out,  luzbeOf 
h(ibitu8,  to  have  or  hold/| 

EXHIBITION,  eks-hi-bish'un,  n.  presenta- 
tion to  view:  display:  a  pubtio  show, 
esp.  of  works  of  art,  manufactures,  etc.: 
that  which  is  exhibited :  an  allowance  or 
bounty  to  scholars  in  a  oniversity.  [IV. 
—-li.  &x!hibitio.^ 

EXHIBITIOKEk,  eks-hi-bish^un-er,  n.  one 
who  enjoys  an  exhibition  or  allowance 
at  a  university. 

EXHIBITORY,  egz-WVit-or-i,  adff.  exhib- 
iting. 

EXHILARANT,  egz-hU'a-rant,  ae^'.  exhil- 
arating:  exciting  Joy,  mirth,  or  pleasure. 

EXHILARATE,  egz-hilVrftt,  v.t  to  make 
hilarious  or  merry:  to  enliven:  to  cheer. 
fL.  exhUaro,  e£r7iiZarafii»—ea;,  intensive, 
nilaris,  cheerful.] 

EXHILARATING,  egz-hilVrSt-ing,  acff. 
cheering :  gladdening.  —  adv.  ^chil'a- 

RATINGLY. 

EXHILARATION,  eg^z-hll-a-r&'riimi,  fi. 
state  of  being  exhimrated :  joyousness. 

EXHORT,  ^z-hortf ,  v.t,  to  urge  strongly  to 
good  deeds,  esp.  by  words  or  advice :  to 
animate:  to  advise  or  warn.  [Fr.  e89- 
horter'—JM  enchorioTf  -ofus— €37,  inten., 
hortor,  to  urge.] 

EXHORTATION,  eks-hor-tft'shun,  n.  act 
or  practice  of  exhorting  to  laudable 
deeos :  language  intended  to  exhort : 
counsel.    [L.  exhortaiio.'] 

EXHORTATIVE,  era-horfartiv,  EXHORT- 
ATORT,  egz-horrartor-i,  adij.  tending  to 
exhort  or  advise. 

EXHUMATION,  eks-ha-m&'shon,  n.  act  of 
exhuming :  disinterment. 

EXHUME,  eks-hOm',  v.t.  to  take  out  of 
the  grounds  or  place  of  burial :  to  disin- 
ter. [L.  ex,  out  of,  humiis^  the  ground. 
See  HUMBLE.1 

EXIGENCE,  eks'i.jens,  EXIGENCY,  eksT- 
j en-si,  n.  pressing  necessity :  emergency : 
distress. 

EXIGENT,  eks'i-jent,  ac^.f  pressing:  de- 
manding immediate  attention  or  action, 
f L.  exigens,  ^tis^-exigo^-ex,  out,  ago,  to 
drive.] 

EXILE,  egzH  (formerly,  frequently  ega-IlO, 
n.  banishment ;  the  state  of  being  ex* 
pelled  from  one's  native  country  or  place 
of  residence  by  authority,  and  forbidden 
to  return,  either  for  a  limited  time  or  for 
perpetuity ; 

For  who  cao  jet  belioTS,  thonph  after  lom, 
That  all  these  pniflaant  legioDa  whoee  txile 
BaXh  emptied  oeaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend. 

an  abandonment  of  one's  country  or  re- 
moval to  a  foreign  country  for  residence, 
through  fear,  disgust,  or  resentment,  or 
for  any  cause  di&inct  f^om  business ;  a 


separation  from  one's  country  and  friends 
by  distress  or  necessity :  the  person  ban- 
ished or  expelled  from  his  country  by 
authority ;  also,  one  who  abandons  his 
country  and  resides  in  another;  or  one 
who  is  separated  from  his  country  and 
friends  by  necessity ;  as 

The  pensive  eaUe,  bend^  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  eo. 

[Fr.  exily  banishment,  exil^  an  exiled 
person,  from  L.  exsilium,  banishment,  eav 
«u2,  a  banished  person— usually  regarded 
as  compounded  of  ea?,  out  of,  from,  and 
solum^  soil,  but  more  probably  of  ex^  and 
root  of  L.  «a/io,  to  leap,  to  sprmg  (whence 
salient^  saUy) ;  Sans,  sar,  to  go ;  so  L. 
consilium^  a  council,  would  mean  a  com- 
ing together  of  people.  Comp.  COKSUU] 
EXILE,  egzH  (formeny  egz-IlO,  v.L  to  ban- 
ish from  a  country  or  from  a  particular 
jurisdiction  by  authority,  with  a  pro- 
hibition of  return ;  to  dnve  away,  esqpei^ 
or  transport ; 

For  that  ofTenoe 
Immediate^  we  do  exUe  him  henoe.-^%afc; 

"  They,  fettered  with  the  bonds  of  a  long 
night,  lay  there  exiled  from  the  etemu 
Provideace."— Wisdom  xviL  2.— ^Tb  KX- 
ILB  one's  saEBLF,  to  quit  one's  country  with 
a  view  not  to  return. 

EXnJTY,  eks-il'i'ti,  n.  slendemess,  small- 
Bess.  [L.  exUis,  slender,  oontr.  for  exi' 
gUis.    See  Exigent.] 

EXIST,  Crist',  v.u  to  have  an  actual 
being :  to  live :  to  continue  to  be.  [L. 
existos  exsisto-^ex,  out,  and  sisto,  to 
make  to  stand.] 

EXISTENCE,  ega-ist'ens,  n.  state  of  exist- 
ing or  being:  continued  being :  life :  any- 
thmg  that  exists :  a  bdng.  [L.  eapw- 
ensy  "entiSf  pr.p.  of  eacistoA 

EXISTENT,  ega-ist'ent,  adf.  having  being. 

EXIT,  eks'it,  it.  (orig.)  a  direction  m  play- 
books  to  an  aotor  to  go  off  the  stoge : 
the  departure  of  a  player  from  the 
stage :  any  departure :  a  wav  of  depart- 
ure: a  passage  out:  a  quitting  of  the 
world's  stage,  or  life :  death.  \lu  exit. 
he  ^oes  out,  esceo,  to  go  out-^ea;,  out,  and 
eo,  tfuw,  to  Ro.J   

EXOCETUS,  EXOCCETIJS,  eks-S-sS'tus,  n. 
the  flving  fish,  a  genus  of  teleostean 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scombere- 
socidsQ,  of  the  sub-order  ^dominales. 
The  bodv  ia  whitish,  and  the  belly  an- 
gular. l!he  pectoral  fins,  which  are  very 
large,  are  the  principal  instruments  in 
its  flight,  but  whether  they  act  as  wings 
in  propelling  it,  or  merely  as  parachutes 
or  kites  in  enabling  it  to  sustain  itself  in 
the  air,  has  been  a  matter  of  question 
among  naturalists.  It  is  probable  that 
the  fins  serve  to  sustain  the  fish  tem- 
porarily in  the  air  after  it  has  acquired 
an  initial  velocity  in  its  rush  through 
the  water.  It  can  raise  itself  from  the 
water  and  pass  through  the  air  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  sometimes  as  much  as 
200  yards,  which  it  does  to  escape  from 
the  attacks  of  other  fishes,  especially  the 
dolphin.  It  is  most  common  between 
the  tropics.  The  best  known  species  are 
E.  vohtans^  abundant  in  the  warmer 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  E,  exiliens  of 
the  Mediterranean.  By  some  naturalists 
the  genus  has  been  suodivided  into  sev- 
eral, characterized  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  barbels.  [Ghr.  ex^tcoitos,  a  fish 
which  comes  upon  the  beach  to  sleep— 
exd,  without,  and  koitS,  a  bed.] 

EXOCX7LATION,  eks-ok-Q-lft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  putting  out  the  eyes ;  excsBcation. 
Southeff.    [L.  eXf  out,  and   ocuhts,   an 

EXjODjB,  eks'Od,  n.  an  exodus  or  depaitnre. 
Bolingbroke:  in  the  Oreek  drama,  the 
concluding  part  of  a  play,  or  the  part 


which  comprehends  all  that  is  said  after 
the  last  choral  ode:  in  the  Boman  dranui^ 
a  farce  or  satire,  the  last  of  the  three, 
pieces  generally  played  ;  *<  The  Romans 
nad  three  plays  a<;ted  one  after  another 
on  the  same  subject ;  the  first,  a  real 
tragedy;  the  second,  the  atellan;  the 
third,  a  satire  or  -exode,  a  kind  of  farce  of 
one  act."— JtosoommoTi.  TGr.  exodos,  an 
exit  or  departure,  also  tne  finale  of  a 
trac^dy.    Bee  EzoDOa] 

EXOdUd,  eks'o-dus,  n.  a  going  out  or  de- 
parture, esp.  that  of  the  Israelites  from 
Bgjpt :  the  second  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tsSnent  naoEratine  this  event.  [L. — Gr. 
eoBodus-'-ex,  out,  Aodos,  away.] 

EXCX^AHY,  eks-og^am-i,  n.  the  practice  of 
marrying  only  outside  at  one's  own  tribe. 
nSr.  €Xd,  out,  and  gamos,  marriage.] 

EXOGEN,  eks'o-jen,  n.  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  great  class  that  increases  by 
layers  growing  on  the  outside  of  tfate 
wood.  [Gr.  exd,  outside,  and  ^pen,  root 
of  gignomai,  to  be  produoed.l 

EXOGENOUS,  eks-oj'e-nus,  a^}.  growing 
by  successive  additions  to  the  outside. 

EXOMFHALOS,  ejpom'farlos,  EXOM- 
PHALUS,  egs-om%^lus,  n.  a  navel  rup- 
ture.   [Gr.  ex,  and  Ofnph€Uos,  the  naveL] 

EXON,  eks'on,  n.  in  England,  the  name 
given  to  four  offioers  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  royal  body-guard:  an  exempt.  [O. 
Fr.  eaxnni,  excused.] 

EXONERATE,  egzK>n^er-&t,  v.t.  to  unload ; 
to  disburden ;  **  Vessels  which  all  exoner- 
afe  themselves  into  a  common  duct."— 
Say:  to  relieve  of,  as  aoharge  or  as  blame 
restinp:  on  one ;  to  clear  of  something 
that  Ues  upon  the  character  as  an  impu- 
tation ;  as,  to  eoconerate  one's  self  from 
blame  or  from  the  chaige  of  avarice :  to 
relieve  of,  as  an  obligation,  debt,  or  duty ; 
to  discharge  of  responsibility  or  liability; 
as,  a  surety  eaxmerates  himself  by  produc- 
ing a  man  in  court.  [L.  exonero,  exoner- 
a^m-*ea^  priv.,  and  onero^  to  load,  onus, 
a  load J 

EXONERATION,  egz-on-er-fi'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  difiAmrdening,  discharging,  or  fre^ 
ing,  or  state  of  being  disburdened,  dis- 
charged, or  freed,  from  a  chaxge,  imputa* 
tlon,  obhgation,  debt,  or  duty. 

EXONERATIVE,  egz-on'er-a-tiv,  cu^'.  free- 
ing from  a  burden  or  obltetlaon. 

EXORBITANGE,  egsorln-tans,  EXORBI- 
TANCY, ^gz-orl>i-tan-si,  n.  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  exorbitant :  eztravaganoe : 

^enormity. 

EXORBITANT,  eg2-or1>i-tant,  adj.  going 
beyond  the  usuaTlimits :  excessive.-~-adi7. 
EzoB'BiTAiniiT.  rFr.  —  L.  exorbttane, 
-n/ts,  pr.p.  of  ea^oroito— est;,  out  of,  and 
orbita,  a  track — orhis,  a  circle.] 

EXORCISE,  eks'or-d^,  v.t.  to  adjure  by 
some  holy  name :  to  call  forth  or  drive 
away,  as  a  spirit :  to  deUver  from  the  in- 
fluence of  an  evil  spirit.  [Through  Late 
L.,  from  Gt.  exorkiz&—ex,  out,  horkixdf 
to  bind  by  an  oath — horkos,  an  oath.l 

EXORdSmi,  eks'or-siz-er,  EXORCIST, 
eks'or-sist,  n.  one  who  exorcises  or  pre- 
tends to  expel  evil  spirits  by  adjurations. 
JTr.  escorcwfe— Gr.  exorkitSis.] 

Exorcism,  eks^oi^slzm,  n.  act  of  exorcis 
ing  or  expelling  evil  spirits  by  certain 
ceremonies.  (Pr.  ea?orowm«— ur.  exor 
kismcs."] 

EXORDIAL,  egZK)r'di-al,  cu^  pertainhig 
to  the  exordium. 

EXORDIUM,  egz-or^di-«m,  n.  the  introduo- 
tory  part  of  a  ^scourse  or  composition. 
[L. — exordior,  to  begin  a  web— ea?,  out, 
and  ordior,  to  begin,  to  weave.l 

EXOSKELETON,  eks'^-ske-lS-ton,  n.  in 
anai.  a  term  applied  to  all  those  struct- 
ures which  are  produced  by  the  harden- 
ing of  the  integument,  as  the  shells  of 
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the  orustacea,  the  scales  and  plates  of 
fishes  aad  reptiles :  dermo-skeleton.  [Gr. 
ex6^  without,  and  skeleton^  a  dry  body,  a 
mummy.] 

EXOSMIC,  eks-os'mik,  ctdii,  same  as  Ezos- 
Monc. 

EXOSMOSE,  eks'os-mGs,  EXOSMOSIS,  eks- 
os-md'sis,  n.  the  passage  of  gases,  vapors, 
or  liquids,  through  membranes  or  porous 
media,  from  within  outward,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  oamoae,  the  reverse  process 
being  called  endomnose,  [Gr.  esoO,  out- 
side, and  a  fictive  form  dsT/Asis,  for  dsmos, 
a  thrusting,  impulsion,  from  diked,  to 
thrust«  to  bubAi.    See  Oshosb.] 

EXOSMOTIC,  eks-os-mot'ik,  acy.  pertain- 
ing or  relating  to  exosmose ;  as,  an  esDOfl- 
motic  current. 

EXOSOXDSIS,  eks-os-td'sis,  n.  (anat)  mor^ 
bid  enlargement  of  a  bone.  [Gr.  esc,  out 
of,  and  oikeon,  a  bone.] 

EXOTERIC,  eks-o-ter'ik,  EXOTEMCAL, 
eks-o-ter'ik-al,  cufj.  external:  fit  to  be 
communicated  to  the  public  or  multitude: 
—opposed  to  Ebotbrio.—^.  Exotbr'icibm. 
[Gr.  easdteriko^^-Qomp,  formed  from  exO, 
without.] 

EXOTIC,  eg»-ot'ik,EXOnCAL,egzK)t'ik-al, 
ac^f,  introduced  from  a  foreign  country  : 
— ^the  opposite  of  iKDlGlSfOUB. — n,  any- 
thing oi  foreign  origin  :  something  not 
native  to  a  country,  as  a  plant.  [L. — 
Gr.  exdtikos — exd,  outward.  J 

EXPAND,  eks-pand',  v.t.  to  spread  cut :  to 
open  or  lay  open :  to  enlarge  in  bulk  or 
surface. — v,i.  to  become  opened :  to  en- 
large, rii-  expando—€Xf  out,  and  jxnufo, 
nonsiM,  to  spread.] 

EXPANSE,  eks-pans',  n.  a  wide  extent  of 
space  or  body :  the  firmament. 

EXPANSIBLE,  eks-pans'i-bl,  adj.  capable 
of  being  expanded  or  extended.—^.  Ex- 

PANSIBIL'mr.— «fl7.  £XPA178'IBLY. 

EXPANSION,  eks-pan'shun,  n.  act  of  ex- 
panding: state  of  beine  expanded:  en- 
largement :  that  which  is  expanded  : 
immensity.    

EXPANSION-CURB,  ek-8pan'shun-kerb,n. 
a  contri  vance  to  counteract  expansion  and 
contraction  by  heat,  as  in  chronometers. 

EXPANSION-ENGINE,  ek-span'shun-en- 
jin,  n.  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  supply 
of  steam  is  cut  off  previous  to  the  stroke 
being  complete,  the  exi>ansive  power  of 
the  steam  admitted  being  sufficient  to 
complete  the  stroke. 

EXPANSION-GEAR,  ek-span'shun-ger,  n. 
in  a  steam-engine,  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  access  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut 
off  at  a  given  part  of  the  stroke.  It  is  of 
various  forms. 

EXPANSION-JOINT,  ek-span'shun-joint, 
n.  in  mech.  (a)  a  joint  lor  connecting 
steam-pipes,  made  with  a  stuffing-box,  so 
as  to  aUow  one  of  them  to  slide  within 
the  enlarged  end  of  the  other  when  the 
length  increases  by  expansion  ;  ^)  an 
attachment  of  a  boiler  in  its  frammg  to 
allow  the  former  to  expand  without  af- 
fecting the  latter. 

EXPAlfelON-VALVE,  ek-span'shun-valv, 
n.  in  a  steam-engine,  a  valve  which  shuts 
off  the  steam  in  its  passage  to  the  slide- 
valves,  when  the  piston  has  travelled  a 
cffrtain  distance  in  the  cylinder,  leaving 
the  remaining  part  of  the  stroke  to  be 
pgrfornied  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam. 

EXPANSIVE,  eks-pans'iv,  adj.  widely  ex- 
tended :  diffua\}ie.^adv.  Expansively. 
--n.  ExPAWS^rvENESS. 

EXPANSIVITY,  eks-pan-siv'i-ti,  n.  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  expansive  :  ex- 
pansiveness.     Carlyle, 

EX  PARTE,  eks  p&rte,  proceeding  only 
from  one  part  or  side  of  a  matter  in  ques- 
tion ;  one-sided ;  partial ;  as,  &n  ex  parte 
statement :  specifically,  in  law,  applied 


to  any  step  taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  suit  or  in  anv  judicial 
proceeding,  in  the  absence  of  tne  other  ; 
as,  an  expaarte  application  ;  an  ex  parte 
hearing ;  ex  parte  evidence  :  hearings 
before  grand  juries  are  ex  parte,    [L.] 

EXPATIATE,  eks-p&'shi-At,  v.t.  to  range 
at  large :  to  enlarge  in  discourse,  argu- 
ment, or  writing.  [L.  exspatior,  -atus — 
ex,  out  of,  and  q>atior,  to  roam— <i8fNX- 
tium,  space.] 

EXPATIATION,  eks-pSrshi-^L'shun,  n.  act 
of  expatiating  or  enlarging  in  discourse. 

EXPATRIATE,  eks-pa'tri-&t,  v.t  to  send 
cut  o/ one's  fatherland  or  native  coun- 
try :  to  banish  or  exile.  [Low  L.  eaopa" 
tno,  '<iiua^^ex,  out  ot,patria,  fatherland 
— pg^er,  patris,  a  father.] 

EXPATRIATION,  eks-partri-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  expatriating :  exile,  voluntary  or  oom« 
pulsory. 

EXPECT,  eks-pekt',  v.t.  to  wait  for:  to 
look  forward  to  as  something  about  to 
happen  :  to  antioii)ate :  to  hope.  [L.  eoo 
specie,  -atws — ex,  out,  and  speoto,  mten. 
ot  specio,  to  look.] 

EXPECTANCE,  eks-pekt'ans,  EXPECT- 
ANCT,  eks-nekf  an-si,  n.  act  or  state  of 
expecting :  that  which  is  expected :  hope. 

EXPjBCTA!NT,  eks-pekt'ant,  adj.  looking  or 
waiting  for. — n.  one  who  expects :  one 
who  is  looking  or  waiting  for  some  bene- 
fit :  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  haa 
notyet  received  a  license  to  preach. 

EXPEfcTATION,  eka-pek-tft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  expecting  or  looking  forward  to  an 
event  as  about  to  hapi>en ;  as,  '*  The  same 
weakness  of  mind  which  indulges  absurd 
expectations,  produces  petulance  in  dis- 
appointment.— Irving ; 
Boe  spoke  and  turned  her  sumptuouB  head  with 

eyes 
Of  Bhiiiins  expectation  flxt  on  mhie.— TImnfiMm  .* 

the  state  of  being  expected  or  looked  for; 
the  state  of  being  awaited ;  "  Ourprep- 
aration  stands  in  eajpectation,*^ — Snak.: 
that  which  is  expected  ;  the  obieot  of  ex- 
pectation ;  the  expected  Mesaiaih ; 
Now  cfear  I  underatand 

Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  caUed 

The  seed  of  woman. — MiUon  : 

prospect  of  future  good,  as  of  pos- 
sessions, wealth,  and  the  like — ^usually 
in  the  plural;  "My  soul,  wait  thou 
only  upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is 
from  him." — Ps.  Ixii.  5;  "His  magnifi- 
cent expectations  made  him  • .  .  the  best 
match  m  Europe." — Prescott :  a  state  or 
qualities  in  a  person  which  excite  expec- 
tations in  others  of  some  future  excel- 
lence; promise;  "By  all  men*s  eyes  a 
youth  of  expectation,^ — Otway :  in  med, 
the  methoa  of  leaving  a  disease  to  the 
efforts  of  nature ;  or  of  waiting  for  farther 
development  before  treating  it  actively  : 
the  value  of  any  prospect  of  prize  or 
property  depending  upon  the  happening 
of  some  uncertain  event,  a  sum  or  money 
in  expectation  upon  a  certain  event  having 
a  determinate  value  before  that  event 
happens ;  if  the  chances  of  receiving  or 
not  receiving  a  hundred  pounds  when  an 
event  arrives  are  equal,  then  before  the 
arrival  of  the  event  the  expectation  is 
worth  half  the  money. — ^Expectation  of 
IIFB,  a  term  applied  to  the  mean  or  av- 
erage duration  of  the  life  of  individuals 
of  any  given  age.  [L.  expectatio.  See 
Expect.]  

EXPECTATION-WEEK:,  eks-pek-tft'shun* 
w§k,  n.  the  whole  of  the  interval  between 
Ascension-day  and  Whitsunday,  so  called 
because  at  this  time  the  apostles  con- 
.tinned  in  earnest  prayer  and  expectation 
of  the  Comforter. 

EXPECTEDLY,  eks-pekt'ed-li,  adv.  in  an 
expected  manner :  at  a  time  or  in  a  man- 
ner expected  or  looked  for.  H.  Walpole. 


EXPECTtNOLY,  eks-pektlng^li,  adv.  in  a 
state  of  expectation. 

EXra:CTIiESS,  eks  -  pektles,  acb\  unex- 
pected :  not.  looked  for :  unforeseen. 
Chapman. 

EXPECTORANT,  eks  -  pekfto  -  rant,  adj. 
tending  to  promote  expectoration. — n.  a 
medicine  wnich  promotes  expectoration. 
[See  Expectorate.] 

EXPECTORATE,  eks-pek'to-rftt,  v.t  to  ex- 
pel/rom  the  breast  or  lungs,  by  cough- 
mg,  etc. :  to  spit  forth. — v.i.  to  discharge 
or  eject  phlegm  from  the  throat.  [L.  ex- 
pectoro,  expectoraius—ex,  out  of,  from, 
andpechu, pectoris,  the  breast.] 

EXPECTORATION,  eks-pek-to-r&'shun,  n. 
act  of  expectorating :  that  which  is  ex- 
pectorated :  spittle. 

EXPECTORATTVE,  eks-peVto-ra-tiv,  adj. 
having  the  quality  of  promoting  expec- 
toration. 

EXPEDIENCE,  eks-p6'di-ens,  EXPEDI- 
ENCY, ex-pe'di-en-si,  n.  fitness :  desira^ 
blenees ;  sexf-interest. 

EXPEDIENT,  ek»-p6'di-ent,  adj.  suitable  : 
advisable. — n.  that  which  serves  to  pro- 
mote :  means  suitable  to  an  end :  con- 
trivance.— adv.  Expb'dientlt.  [L.  expe- 
diens — expedio,  to  set  free.] 

EXPEDIENTIALLY,  ekfr-p€sdi-en'shi-a1-li, 
€tdv.  in  an  expediential  manner :  for  the 
sake  of  expediency. 
We  should  nerer  deriate  saye  expedientiaUp. 

^FUgeduard  Sou. 

EXPEDITE,  eks'pe-dit,  «.f.  to  free  from  im- 
pediments: to  hasten:  to  send  forth, — acy. 
free  from  impediment:  quick:  prompt. — 
adv.  Ex'pbditblt.  [L.  expedw,  -itus — 
ex,  out,  and  oes,  pedis,  a  foot.] 

EXPEDITION;  eks-pe-dish'un,  n.  speed: 
anv  undertaking  by  a  number  of  persons : 
a  hostile  march  or  voyage:  those  who 
form  an  expedition.    [L.  esepeditio.] 

EXPEDITIOtrS,  eks-pe-dlsh'us,  acfj.  char- 
acterized by  expedition  or  rapidity : 
speedy:  prompt. — adv.  Expedi^tioubly. 

EXPEL,  eks-per,  v.t.  to  drive  out  from  or 
cut  off  connection  with  a  society :  to  ban- 
ish:—j^r.p.  expell'ing;  pa.p.  expelled'. 
[L.  ea^fielio,  expidsuB—ex,  out,  ana  peHo, 
to  drive.] 

EXPEIND,  eks-pend',  v.t  to  lay  out:  to 
employ  or  consume  in  any  way:  to 
spend.  |li.  expendo—ex,  out,  ana  pen- 
do,  pensum,  to  weigh.] 

EXPENDITURE,  eks-pend'i-tfir,  n.  act  of 
expending  or  laying  out :  that  which  is 
expended :  money  spent. 

EXPENSE,  eks-pens',  n.  outlay:  cost: — 
pi.  {Scots  law)  the  costs  of  a  lawsuit. 

EaPeNSIVE,  eks-pens'iv,  adj.  causing  or 
requiring  much  expense  :  extravagant. 
— adr.  ExPENs'iVKLY.  —  n.  Expens'ive- 

NESS. 

EXPERIENCE,  eks-p€'ri-ens.  n.  trial, 
practice,  proof,  or  test;  esp.  frequent 
trial  or  a  series  of  trials  ;  observation  of 
a  fact,  or  of  the  same  fact  or  events  hap- 
pening under  like  circumstances;  con- 
tinued and  varied  observation ;  "  Hav- 
ing broadly  laid  down  the  principle  that 
all  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  come 
from  experience,  Locke  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain his  theory  more  particularly." — 
J.  D.  Morell :  tne  knowledge  gained  by 
trial,  or  repeated  trials,  or  observation  i 

gractical  acquaintance  with  any  matter 
y  personal  observation  or  trial  of  it,  by 
feeung  the  effects  of  it,  by  living  through 
it,  and  the  like ;  practical  wisdom  taught 
by  the  changes  and  trials  of  life ;  *'  To 
most  men  experienee  is  like  the  stem- 
lights  of  a  ship,  which  illumine  only  the 
track  it  has  passed." — Coleridge ; 

For  just  experienee  tolls  in  every  soil, 
That  those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  tofl. 

^OoltUmiih  : 
individual  or  particular  instance  of  trial 
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or  observation ;  "  This  is  what  distance 
does  for  us,  the  harsh  and  bitter  feat- 
ores  of  this  or  tliat  experience  are  slow- 
ly  obliterated  and  memorr  begins  to  look 
on  the  past."— W^.  BkuJk;  **The  like 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  relations 
between  sounds  and  vibrating  objects 
which  we  leam  onlyby  a  generalization 
of  eacperienoes/' — S".  Spencer:  experi- 
ment ; 

She  cooaed  hhn  to  make  experienee 

Upon  wild  heaaU.'^Shak, 

[Fr.  expMence^  L.  experientkif  from 
easperior,  to  try,  to  prove — ex^  and  a 
root  per,  to  try,  to  pass  through, 
whencQ  peritus,  sKflled,  peneulumf  dan- 
ger. Tbe  same  root  is  seen  in  ferryt 
{toay)farer.'\ 
EaPeSIENCE,  eks-p^'ri-ens,  v.t  to  make 
practical  acquaintance  with ;  to  try,  or 
prove,  by  use,  by  suffering,  or  bv  enjoy- 
ment ;  to  have  happen  to  or  befall  one ; 
as,  we  all  eapperience  pain,  sorrow,  and 
pleasure ;  we  experience  good  and  evil ; 
we  often  exijjfenence  a  change  of  senti- 
ments and  views ;  to  train  by  practice  ; 

to  exercise  ; 

The  youthful  saOors  thus  with  early  caro 
Their  arms  experience  and  for  aea  prepare. 

^Harie. 


EXPERIENCED,eks-p6'r]-enst,  ac^*.  taught 
by  experience :  skillful :  wise. 

EXPERIENTIAL,  ekfrpe-ri-en'shal,  aoff. 
relating  to  or  having  experience:  de- 
rived from  experience:  empiricaL 
**  Again,  what  are  called  physical  iaws^ 
laws  of  nature—cure  all  generalizations 
from  observation,  are  onlv  empirical  or 
expert6n^iaZinformatlons.''-Str  TT.  Hamr' 
won.  "It  is  evident  that  this  distinc- 
tion of  necessary  and  eocperiential  truths 
involves  the  same  antithesis  which  we 
have  already  considered ;  the  antithesis 
of  thoughts  and  things.  Necessary 
truths  are  derived  from  our  own 
thoughts;  experiential  truths  are  de- 
rived from  our  observation  of  things 
about  us.  The  opposition  of  necessary 
and  eoeperientidl  truths  is  another  as- 
pect of  the  fundamental  antithesis  of 
philosophy.**— WTjgK^. 

EXPERIEImALISM,  ek^-pS-ri-en'shal- 
izm,  n.  the  doctrine  that  all  our  Jniowl- 
edge  or  ideas  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  ourselves  or  others,  and  that 
noDe  of  them  are  intuitive. 

EXPERIENTIALIST,  eks-p^rl-en'shal-ist, 
n.  one  who  holds  the  doctrines  of  expe- 
rientialism. 

EXPERIENTIALIST,  ek»-p6-ri-en'shal-ist, 
ady.  pertaining  or  relatinijr  to  experien- 
tisuism.  "The  experientialisi  doctrine 
thus  appears  wholly  at  fault  if  it  means 
(as  it  has  often  been  taken  by  supporters 
and  opponents  alike  to  mean)  that  all  in- 
tellection was  first  sensation  in  the  indi- 
vidual, or  even  (in  a  more  refined  form) 
that  general  knowledge  is  elaborated 
afresh  by  each  of  us  from  our  own  expe- 
rience. ...  It  is  common  to  say  that 
inherited  aptitudes  are,  after  all,  only  a 
slower  result  of  experience,  developed  in 
the  race  instead  of  the  individual ;  and 
the  like  may  be  said  still  more  evidently 
of  the  social  tradition  deposited  in  the 
growing  language  of  mankind.  The  real 
Dond,  however,  oetween  experientiaUsts 
at  the  present  dav  and  those  of  an  earlier 
time,  is  that  both  declare  experience  to 
be  the  test  or  criterion  of  general  knowl- 
edge, let  its  origin  for  the  individual  be 
what  it  may.  Experientialism  is,  in 
short,  a  philosophical  or  logical  theoiy, 
not  a  psychological  one.**— iVo/.  O.  C. 
Boberteon, 

EXPERIMENT,  eks-xwrl-ment,  n.  a  Mai  : 
something  done  to  prove  some  theory,  or 
to  discover  aomethmg  onknown.— ^.t.  to 


make  an  experiment  or  trial :  to  search 
by  trial.  [L.  eaeperimeniumf  from  esepe- 
nor,  to  try  thoroughly.] 

EXPERIMENTAL,  eks-per-i-ment'al,  acff. 
founded  on  or  known  by  experiment : 
taught  by  experiment  or  experience. — 

adv,  EXPKRDfENT'AliLY. 

EXPERIMENTALIST,eks-per-i.ment'al-ist» 
EXPERIMENTIST,  eks-per'i-ment-ist,  n. 
one  who  makes  eocperiments. 

EXPERT,  eks-pert',  ad(j.  experienced: 
taught  bv  use,  practice,  or  experience: 
hence,  sxillful :  well  instructed :  having 
familiar  knowledge  of:  dexterous:  adroit: 
ready:  prompt:  having  a  facility  of  oper- 
ation or  performance  from  practice :  as, 
an  expert  philosopher;  an  eaepert  siv- 
geon ;  ea^oert  in  surgery. 

Unert  in  trifles,  and  a  cunning  fool 
Able  t*  express  the  parts,  bat  not  dispose  the 
whole.— DrydsA. 

adv.  ExFEBT'LY.— ^.  Exfbbt'nbss.  [IV.— 

L.  eagper^u»"-eagpmor,to  try  thoroughly.] 

EXPEkT,  eks'pert,  n.  an  expert,  skillful,  or 

Eraoticed  person :  one  eminently  skilled 
1  any  particular  branch  or  profession: 
si>ecincaUy,  a  scientific  or  professional 
witness  who  gives  evidence  on  matters 
connected  with  his  profession,  as  an 
analytical  chemist,  as  to  the  contents 
of  a  stomach  in  a  trial  for  poisoning,  or 
a  person  skilled  in  handwriting,  as  to 
whether  a  document  is  forged. 

EXPIABLE,  eks'pi-arbl,  adj.  that  may  be 
expiated :  that  may  be  atoned  for  and 
done  away ;  as,  an  esmiable  offence,  esn>i- 
able  guilt.  *^Expia6le  by  nenitence.^— 
Feltham,    jL.  expiabUie,    See  Expiate.] 

EXPIATE,  eks'pi-ftt,  v.t.  to  atone  for ;  to 
make  satisfaction  or  reparation  for;  to 
extinguish  the  guilt  of,  as  a  crime,  by 
sufferance  of  penalty,  or  some  eouivalent ; 
'*  The  treasurer  obl^ed  himself  to  eocpiate 
the  injury." — Clarendon ;  "  For  the  cure 
of  this  disease  an  humble,  serious,  hearty 
repentance  is  the  onlv  physic ;  not  to 
expiate  the  guilt  of  it,  but  to  qualify  us 
to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  Chnst^s 
atonement.** — Ray:  to  avert  by  certun 
observances  (rare);  ''Frequent  showers 
of  stones  •  •  •  could  •  •  •  be  expiated 
only  by  bringing  to  Rome  CJybele.'*— 21 
H*  Dyer,  [L.  esepio,  expiatum^  to  make 
satisfaction,  to  purify  from  crime — ea?, 
out,  and  pto^  to  appease  by  sacrifice,  to 
propitiate,  from  pitia,  dutiful,  pious,  de- 
vout.]^ 

EXPIATION,  eks-pi-A'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
atoning  for  a  cnme ;  the  act  of  making 
satisfaction  or  reparation  for  an  offence, 
bv  which  the  guilt  is  done  away,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  offended  person  to  pun- 
ish the  crime  is  cancelled;  atonement ; 
satisfaction;  **His  liberality  seemed  to 
have  something  in  it  of  self-abasement 
and  expiaiion,-~W,  Irving :  the  means 
by  which  atonement,  satisfaction,  or  rep- 
aration for  crimes  is  made  ;  atonement ; 

Those  shadowy  explatione  weak. 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goaAs.—Mllion: 

formerly  an  act  by  which  threatened 
prodigies  were  averted ;  '*  Upon  the  birth 
of  such  monsters  the  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans did  use  divers  sorts  of  expiations^* 
^Hayward.  [L.  expiatio.  See  Ez- 
piateJ 

EXPIATOR,  eks'pi-firtor,  n.  one  who  ex- 
piates. 

EXPIATORY,  eks'pi-artor-i,  adj.  having 
the  power  to  make  expiation  or  atone- 
ment. 

EXPntABLB,  eks-p&'arbl,  adj.  that  may 
expire  or  come  to  an  end. 

EXPIRATION,  eks-ph^'shun,  n.  a  breath- 
ing out :  dea^h :  end  :  that  which  is  ez- 
pired.    [L.  exepiraiioJ] 

EXPIRATORY,   eks-id'ra-tor-i,   ado.   per- 


taining to  expiration,  or  the  emission  of 
the  breath. 

EXPIRE,  eks-pTr',  v.t  to  breathe  out:  to 
emit  or  throw  out  from  the  lungs:  to 
emit  in  minute  particles. — o.t.  to  breathe 
out  the  breath  of  life  ;  to  die  :  to  come 
to  an  end.  [L.  ex,  out,  and  «ptro,  to 
breathe.] 

EXPIRY,  eks'pTr-i,  n.  the  end  or  termina 
tion :  expiration. 

EXPISCATE,  eks-pislcfit,  vJ.  to  flsh  out 
or  ascertain  by  artful  means.  [L.  ex 
piecor,  expiecahia — ex,  out,  and  piecor, 
to  flsh— jnacjg,  a  fish.] 

EXPISCATORY,  eks-pis'kartoM,  a4;.  cal- 
culated to  expiscate  or  get  at  the  truth 
of  any  matter  by  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion. ^*  ExpiecatoryquestionsJ^—Carlyle, 

EXPLAIN,  eks-plfin ,  v,t.  to  make  plain  or 
intelligible :  to  unfold  and  fllustrate  the 
meaning  of:  to  expound.  [O.  Fr.  eav 
planer-^Lu  escplano-'^Xf  out,  plano^ 
planuBt  plain.] 

EXPLAINABLE,  eks-pl&nVbl,  a^\  that 
may  be  explained  or  cleared  up. 

EXPLANATION,  eks-plan-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  explaining  or  clearmg  from  obscurity : 
that  which  explains  or  clears  up :  tne 
meaning  or  sense  given  to  anything :  a 
mutual  clearing  up  of  matters. 

EXPLANATORY,  eks-planVtor-i,  ok^. 
serving  to  explain  or  clear  up :  contain- 
ing explanations. 

EXfLETIYE,  eks'ple-tiv,  ady.  fiUmg  up: 
added  to  fill  a  vacancy:  superjSuous. 
**  There  is  little  temptation  to  load  with 
eamletive  epithets."--Jb/inson.  [IV.  ex- 
ptitif;  Low  L.  eocpletivust  from  expleo, 
expletum^  to  fill  full  —  ex^  intens.,  and 
jg(eo,tofllL] 

EXPLETIVE,  eks'ple-tiv,  n.  a  word  or 
syllable  inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
*'  What  are  called  expHetives  in  rhetorical 
treatises  are  grammatically  allied  to  the 
interjections,  though  widely  difference 
from  them  by  the  want  of  meaning, 
which  the  interjection  is  never  without. 
I  can  hardly  agree  with  Webster  in  his 
definition  of  the  expletive,  and  still  less 
in  the  statement  with  which  he  con- 
cludes it.  *  The  eacpletive,*  says  Webster, 
*  is  a  word  or  syllable  not  necessary  to 
the  sense,  but  inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
or  for  ornament;  the  Greek  language 
abounds  with  expletives,*  So  far  as  the 
word  answers  no  other  purpose  than  *  to 
fill  a  vacancy,'  it  is  properly  expletive : 
but  if  it  be  appropriate  and  graceful 
enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  an  '  orna- 
ment,' it  is  not  superfluous,  and  there- 
fore is  not  an  expletive,*^ — O.  P.  MarsK 

Sxptettvee  their  feeble  aid  do  Join, 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  duu  line. — ^JRope. 

EXPLETORY,  eks'ple-tor-i,  ac(j.  serving 
to  fill  up:  expletive. 

EXPLICABLE,  eks'pli-ka-bl,  adh\  capable 
of  being  explicated  or^  explamed.  [L. 
explicabilis.] 

BXPLIOATE,  eks'pli-kat,  vJ.  to  fold  out 
or  unfold:  to  lay  open  or  explain  the 
meaning  of.  [L.  explicot  exijaticatus  or 
explieitwh—ex,  out,  piioo,  to  fold.] 

EXPLICATION,  eks-pli-ka'shun,  n.  act  of 
explicating  or  explaining :  explanation 
[L.  eaeplJcatio.] 

EXPLICATIVE,  eks'pli-kfirtiv,  EXPLICA 
TORT,  eks'pli-k&-tor-i,  adj.  serving  to 
explicate  or  explain. 

EXPLICIT,  eks-plis'it,  a^.  QiL)  unfolded 
hence,  not  implied ;  not  merely  by  impli- 
cation; distinctly  stated;  plain  in  lan- 
guage; open  to  the  understanding; 
clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous;  ex- 
press ;  "  The  language  of  the  proposition 
was  too  explicit  to  admit  of  doubt.**— 
Bancroft :  plain  ;  open  ;  clear ;  unre- 
served ;  having  no  di4guised  meaning  or 
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reservation ;    naioute    in    detail ;    oot- 

spokea  ;  applied  to  persons ;  as  he  was 
explicit  in  bis  terms ;  '*  Favor  us  by  be- 
ing- more  eocpliciV — Farrar. — ^ExFUCrr 
FUNCTION,  in  alg,  a  variable  is  said  to 
be  an  explicit  function  of  several  others 
when  its  value,  expressed  in  terms  of 
those  of  the  independent  variables,  is 

^ven.  Thus,  if  2— aa^4-22^+<^i  ^  is 
said  to  be  an  explicit  function  of  x.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  z  were  connected  with 
X  and  y  by  an  equation  of  any  other 
form,  it  would  be  called  an  implicit  funC' 
tion  of  the  latter.  Brande. — ^An  EX- 
PLiorr  PBOPosmoN  or  declaration  is 
that  in  which  the  words,  in  their  com- 
mon acceptation,  express  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  person  who  utters  them,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  ambiguity  or  dis- 
guise. [L.  explicitu8,  disentangled,  from 
explico,  exphcitum,  to  unfold,  to  disen- 
tangle— esr,  priv.,  andpZtco,  to  fold.  See 
Ply.] 

EXPLICrr,  eks-plis'it,  a  word  forn^rl^  used 
at  the  conclusion  of  books,  as  ^nis  is  now 
used.  '*  The  Liber  Festivalia  of  Caxton 
concludes  with  *  Explicit:  Enprynted 
at  Westminster,  etc.,  mcccclxxxiii.' " — 
Johnson,  [An  abbrev.  of  Low  L.  eos 
plieitus  (est  liber),  the  book  is  unfolded 
or  ended,  from  explico,  explicitum,  to 
unfold,  to  arrange.] 

EXPLICITLY,  eks-ptis'it-li,  adv.  plainly: 
expressly:  without  duplicity:  without 
dis^^uise  or  reservation  of  meaning :  not 
by  inference  or  implication :  as,  he  ex- 
plicitly avows  his  intention.  *  *  The  apos- 
tolic teaching,  then,  was  not  only  the 
first  link  in  a  chain ;  it  was  that  out  of 
which  all  future  developments  came,  and 
in  which  all  were  implicitly  contained. 
...  It  seems  to  us  to  follow  that  the 
apostles  must  have  had  explicitly  in  their 
minds  all  the  future  definitions  of  faith, 
though  not  of  course  necessarily  in  the 
same  terms.** — Dublin  Rev. 

EXPLIGITNESS,  eks-plis'it-nes,  n.  plain- 
ness of  language  or  expression:  clear- 
ness :  direct  expression  of  ideas  or  inten- 
tion, without  reserve  or  ambiguity. 

E2PLODE,  eks-pldd',  v.t  to  cry  down,  as 
an  actor :  to  bring  into  disrepute,  and 
reject. — v.t.  to  burat  with  a  loud  report. 
[L.  expioda—ex,  out,  wid  plaudOf  to  clap 
the  hands.l 

EXPLOrr,  ek»-ploit',  n.  a  deed  or  act,  more 
especially  a  neroic  act:  a  deed  of  re- 
nown :  a  ^reat  or  noble  achievement :  as, 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  of  Csssar,  of 
Wellington.  "Looking  back  with  sad 
admiration  on  exploits  of  youthful  lusti- 
hood  which  could  be  enacted  no  more." 
^Prof.  Blcuskie.  [Fr.  exploit,  O.  Fr.  ex- 
ploid,  from  L.  eocplico,  explicatum,  expU- 
citum,  to  unfold,  adjust,  finish.  See 
Explicate.] 

EXPLOIT,  eks-ploit',  v.t.  to  achieve ;  to 
accomplish  ;  '*  He  made  haste  to  exploit 
some  warlike  service."  —  Holland :  to 
make  use  of  ;  to  cultivate ;  to  work  up ; 
to  utilize;  "Against  a  wild,  unreason- 
ing, mischievous  combination  to  exploit 
English  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Prussia, 
and  to  force  England  into  hostility  with 
France,  we  have  steadily  and  stron^y 
protested." — London  Standard.  [O.  Fr. 
ejpoloicter.  1 

EXPLOITATION,  eks-ploit-fi'shun,  n.  the 
act  or  process  of  exploiting  or  cultivat- 
ing or  employing  successfully:  utiliza- 
tion  :  the  act  or  process  of  successfully 
applying'  the  industry  proper  to  it  on 
any  object,  as  the  improving  or  cultiva- 
tion of  land,  the  felling  of  wood,  the 
working  of  mines,  etc.  (iSacent.)  "  There 
is  no  longer  a  public  opinion,  but  onl^  a 
middle  ciaBB  and  a  worxing  class  opinion 


—the  first  founded  on  the  eaepMiaiion  by 

the  minority  of  the  popular  masses,  the 
other  based  on  truth,  justice,  and  moral- 
ity."—fi^co^wnan,    [Fr.] 

EXPLORATION,  eks-plo-r&'shun,  n.  act  of 
exploring,  or  searching  thoroughly. 
[See  ExploseJ 

EXPLORATORY,  eks- plor'a-tor-i,  ac{;. 
serving  to  explore :  searching  out. 

EXPLORE,  eks-plOr',  v.t.  to  search  throiijgh 
for  the  purpose  of  discovery  :  to  examine 
thoroughly.  [Fr. — ^L.  eaploro,  explorattis, 
to  search  out — ex,  out,  and  ploro^  to 
make  to  flow,  to  weep.] 

EXPLORER,  eks-pl5r^er,  n.  one  who  ex- 
plores. 

EXPLOSION,  eks-pl6'zhun,  n.  act  of  ex- 
ploding :  a  sudden  violent  burst  with  a 
loud  report. 

EXPLOSIVE,  eks-pl6'siv,  adj.  liable  to  or 
causing  explosion:  bursting  out  with 
violence  and  noise.-— adv.  Explo'sivelt. 

EXPONENT,  eks-p6'nent,  n.  he  or  that 
which  points  out,  or  represents  :  (oZg.)  a 
figure  which  shows  how  often  a  quantity 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  itself,  as  a' :  an 
index.  {L.  exponens — ex,  out,  andjxmo, 
to  place.! 

EXPONENTIAL,  eks-po-nen'shal,  adj. 
(alg.)  pertaining  to  or  involving  easpo- 
nents. 

EXPORT,  eks-pOrt',  v.t.  to  carrjr  or  send 
out  of  a  country,  as  goods  in  commerce. 

.  — n.  Exfort'eb.  [L.  exporto—ex,  out  of, 
and  porto,  to  carry.    See  Port.] 

EXPORT,  eks'p6rt,  n.  act  of  exporting: 
that  which  is  exported:  a  commodity 
which  is  or  mav  be  sent  from  one  country 
to  another,  in  trafilc. 

EXPORTABLE,  eks-p()rt'a-bl,  a^j.  that 
may  be  exported. 

EXPORTATION,  eks-p5r-tft'shun,  n.  act  of 
exporting,  or  of  conveying  goods  from 
one  country  to  another.  [See  Export, 
v.t.l 

EXPOSE,  eks-pdz',  v.t  to  place  or  lay 
forth  to  view :  to  deprive  of  cover,  pro- 
tection, or  shelter :  to  make  bare :  to  ex- 
plain: to  make  liable  to:  to  disclose. — 
n.  Expos'er.  [Fr.  eccposer  —  L.  ex,  out, 
and  Fr.  poaer,  to  place.    See  Pose,  n.] 

EXPOSmON,  eks-po-zish'un,  n.  act  of  ex- 
posing, or  laying  open :  a  setting  out  to 
public  view  :  a  public  exhibition :  act  of 
expounding,  or  laying  open  of  the  mean- 
ing  of  an  author :  explanation. 

ESTOSrrOR,  eks-poz'i-tor,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  expounds  or  explains :  an  in- 
td*m*6t6P  ' 

EXPOSITORY,  eks-poz'i-tor-i,  adij.  serving 
to  expound  or  explain :  explanatory. 

EX  PCfeT  FACTO,  eks  pSst  fak'tS,  ft.]  in 
law,  done  after  another  thing :  thus,  an 
estate  granted  may  be  made  good  by 
matter  ex  post  facto,  which  was  not  good 
at  first :  a  lease  granted  by  a  tenant-for- 
life  to  endure  beyond  his  life  may  be  con- 
firmed ex  post  facto  by  the  reversioner : 
an  ex  post  facto  law  is  a  law  made  to  visit 
with  penal  consequences  an  act  done  be- 
fore its  passing.  In  the  U.S.  all  ex  post 
facto  laws  are  prohibited  by  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

EXPOSTULATE,  eks-post'u-lat,  v.i.  to 
reason  earnestly  with  a  person  on  some 
impropriety  of  his  conduct :  to  remon- 
strate.— n.ExposT'ULATOR.  [L.  exposttdo, 
expostula^us-~ex,  intensive,  and  postvio, 
to  demand.] 

EXPOSTULATION,  eks-post-H-la'shun,  n. 
act  of  expostulating,  or  reasoning  ear- 
nestly witn  a  person  against  his  conduct : 
remonstrance. 

EXPOSTULATORY,  eks  -  post'Cl  -  la  -  tor  -  i, 
adj.  containing  expostulation. 

EXPOSURE,  eks-p5'zhQr,  n.  act  of  exposing 
or  laying  open  or  bare :   state  of  being 


laid  open  or  bare :  openness  to  danger : 
position  with  regard  to  the  sun,  influence 
of  climate,  etc. 

EXPOUND,  ek8*pownd',  v.t.  to  eoepose,  or 
lay  open  the  meaning  of:  to  explain. 
[O.  Ft.  emondre — L.  expono — ex,  and 
pono,  to  place.] 

EXPOUNDER,  eks-pownd'er,  n.  one  who 
expounds :  an  interpreter. 

EXPRESS,  eks-pres',  v.t.  to  press  or  force 
out :  to  represent  or  make  known  bv  a 
likeness  or  by  words  :  to  declare :  to  aes- 
ignate.    [L.  ex,  out,  and  Press.] 

EapRESS,  eks-pres',  ad{j.  nressed  or  clear- 
ly brought  out :  exactly  representing : 
directly  stated :  explicit:  clear:  intended 
or  sent  for  a  particular  purpose. — n.  a 
messenger  or  conveyance  sent  on  a  special 
errand :  a  regular  and  quick  conveyance : 
an  express  train  on  a  railroad  is  called 
TheExpress;  it  usually  carries  passengers 
as  well  as  express  packages ;  there  are 
also  esroress  freight  trains  for  carrying 
perishaole  goods,  and  also  time-contract 
miperishable  goods ;  freight  cars  on  such 
trains  are  now  on  many  American  rail- 
roads equipped  with  automatic  air-brakes 
and  other  appliances  necessary  for  safety 
and  speed. — ad^\  Exprbss'iblb. — adv.  Ex- 

PBESS^LY. 

EXPRESSION,  eks-presh'un,  n.  act  of  ex- 
pressing or  forcing  out  by  pressure  :  act 
of  representing  or  giving  utterance  to  : 
faithful  and  vivid  representation  by  lan- 
guage, art,  the  features,  etc.:  that  which 
IS  expressed  :  look  :  feature :  the  manner 
in  which  anything  is  expressed  :  tone  of 
voice  or  sound  in  music. — ady.  Exfress'- 

lONIiESS 

EXPRESSIVE,  eks-pres'iv,  ad(j.  serving  to 
express,  utter,  or  represent :  followed  by 
of;  as,  he  sent  a  letter  couched  in  terms 
expressive  of  his  gratitude  ;  *'  Each  verse 
so  swells  expressive  of  her  woes." — Tick- 
ell :  full  of  expression ;  vividly  represent- 
ing the  meaning  or  feeling  intended  to 
be  conveyed;  emphatical ;  "While  this 
hidden  reality  is  unveiled  to  us  in  one 
way  by  science  and  philosophy,  it  is  the 
function  of  art  to  reveal  it  to  us  in  an- 
other, and,  for  many  minds,  a  more  ex- 
pressive and  intelligible  way."  —  Dr, 
K^aird 

EXPRESSIVELY,  eks-preslv-li,  adv.  in  an 
expressive  manner  :  clearly :  fully:  with 
a  clear  representation. 

EXPRESSIVENESS,  eks-pres'iv-nes,  n.  the 
quality  of  being  expressive :  the  power  of 
expression  or  representation  by  words  : 
power  or  force  of  representation  :  the 
quality  of  presenting  a  subject  strongly 
to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind :  as,  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  eye,  or  of  the  features, 
or  of  sounds. 

EXPRESSLY,  eks-presli,  adv.  in  an  ex- 
press, direct,  or  pointed  manner  :  of  set 
purpose:  in  direct  terms  :  plainlv.  *'JS^ 
presdy  against  the  laws  of  arms." — Shah. 

ExPUlSlON,  eks-pul'shun,  n.  banishment. 
JL.  expulsio.    See  Expel.] 

EaPUISiVE,  eks-pulsiv,  adij.  able  or  serv- 
ing to  escpel. 

HXPUNGE,  eks-punj',  v.t.  to  wipe  out :  to 
efface.    [L.  ex,  out,  and  pungo,  to  prick.] 

EXPURGATE,  eks-pur'gat  or  eks'pur-,  v.t 
to  purge  out  or  render  pure :  to  purify 
from  anything  noxious  or  erroneous. 
[L.  eocpurgo,  expurgatus-^ex,  out,  and 
purgo,  to  purge  or  purify,  from  purus, 
pure.J 

EXPURGATION,  eks-pur-gfi'shun,  n.  act 
of  expurgating  or  purifying. 

EXPUkGATOR,  eks'pur-gfirtor  or  eks-pur'- 
ga-tor,  n.  one  who  expurgates  or  punfles. 

EXPURGATORY,  eks-pur'ga-tor-i,  acfj. 
serving  to  expurgate  or  purify. 

EXQUI&TE,  eks'kwi-zit,  adj.  sought  out 
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or  searched  for  with  cadre ;  heiioe»  choice ; 
select ;  nice  :  exact ;  very  excellent ; 
complete ;  as,  a  vase  of  exquisite  work- 
manship :  nice ;  accurate ;  of  keen  or 
delicate  perception ;  ^eat  discriminar 
tion ;  as,  exquisite  sensibility,  taste,  etc. ; 
*'  A  poet  of  the  most  unbounded  inven- 
tion and  the  most  exquisite  judgmenL" 
— Addison :  being  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful in  the  highest  degree ;  exceeding ; 
extreme  ;  keen ;  poignant ;  as,  a  painful 
and  exquisite  impression  on  the  nerves ; 
''The  pleasures  of  sense  are  probablv 
relishea  by  beasts  in  a  more  exquisvk 
degree  than  they  are  by  men.  — Bp. 
Atterbvry;  "The  most  exquisite ot  hu- 
man satisfaetions  flows  from  an  approv- 
ing conscience." — J.  M,  Mason  :  given  to 
searching  out ;  curious ; 

Be  not  over  9xquitiie 
To  cast  the  fttfih&on  of  uncertain  evl]B.~JlAWon. 

[L.  exquisitus,  carefully  sought  out»  ex- 
quisite, from  exqviro,  exquisfUumJ] 
EXSAKGUIOUS,  eks-sang^gwi-us,  EX- 
SANGUINOUS,  eks-sane'gwin-us,  adj, 
without  blood  or  red  blood.  fL.  ex,  priv., 
and  sanguis,  sanguinis^  blood.] 

EXSCIND,  ek-sind',  v.t.  to  cut  off.  [L.  ex, 
off,  and  seindot  to  cut.] 

£X-SCR£PTURAL,  eks-skrip'ttkr^  adfj., 
not  found  in  Scripture ;  not  in  acoord- 
ance  with  scriptural  doctrines. 

EXSUFFLATE,  ek-suf flat,  v.t.  {ecdes.)  to 
renounce  or  drive  out,  by  blowing  and 
spitting  upon.    [See  Ezbufflioatb,  Ez- 

BUFFLATION.] 

EXSUFFLATION,  ek-suf-fl&'shun,  n.  a 
blowing  or  blasifc  from  beneath :  a  kind 
of  exorcism,  performed  by  blowing  and 
spitting  at  the  evil  spirit.  ''That  won- 
drous number  of  ceremonies  in  exorcism, 
exsufflation,  use  of  salt,  etc., in  the  Church 
of  Rome  required." — Puller.  [L.  exsufflo, 
to  blow  or  spit  out,  reject — ex,  out,  and 
sufflo,  to  blow.] 

EXStl  FFLICATE,  ek-suf  fli-kfit,  acfj.  prob- 
ably a  misprint  for  exsufflated,  that  is 
blown  up  or  inflated.  Exsufflaie  was  an 
old  ecclesiastical  t&na  for  the  form  of 
renouncing  the  devil  in  the  baptism  of 
catechumens,  when  the  candidate  was 
commanded  to  turn  to  the  west  and 
thrice  exsufflate  Satan.  This  form  is 
found  only  in  one  passage  of  Shakespeare. 
[See  Exsufflation.] 

When  I  shall  turn  the  buBiness  of  my  soul 
To  sneh  eauuMicatB  and  blown  surmuaes. 

-^>tbeUo,  111.  8. 

EXSUPERAITCE,  ekHsa'per-ans,  n.  a  pass- 
ing over  or  beyond  :  excess.  Sir  K. 
Digby. 

EXSuSCITATE,  ek-sus'i-t&t,  v.t.  to  rouse : 
to  excite.  [L.  exsuscito,  exsuseitatum, 
to  rouse  from  sleep,  to  awaken^-ea?,  out, 
and  susdto,  to  arouse.] 

EXSUSCITATION,  ek-sus-i-t&'shun,  n.  a 
stirring  up  :  a  rousing.  "  Virtue  is  not  a 
tbiD?  that  is  mereljr  acquired  and  trans- 
lusea  into  us  from  without,  but  rather  an 
exsuscitation  of  those  intellectual  princi- 
ples .  .  .  which  were  essentially  engraven 
and  sealed  upon  the  soul  at  her  first 
creation." — HallyweU. 

EXTANT,  eks'tant.  ojdj.  standing  out,  or 
above  the  rest :  still  standing  or  existing, 
[L.  exstans,  -antis—ex,  out,  and  sto  to 
stand/l 

EXTASY.    Same  as  Ecstasy. 

EXTATIC.    Same  as  ECSTATIO. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS,  eks-tem-po-rfi'ne-us, 
EXTEMPORARY,  eks-tem'po-rar-i,  o^;. 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment :  done 
without  preparation  :  off-hand.  —  adv. 
EzrmiFORA'NBOUSLY.  \lj,extemporaneus 
— ftg,  and  tempus,  temporis,  time.] 

EXTEMPORE,  eks-tem^po-re,  adv.  on  the 
■pur  of  the  moment:  without  preparation: 


suddenly.     [L.  ex  temfore—^x,  out  of, 
and  temms,  temporis,  time.] 

EXTEMPORIZE,  eks-tera'po-rfs,  v.i.  to 
speak  extempore  or  without  previous 
preparation :  to  discourse  without  notes : 
to  speak  off-hand. 

EXTEND,  eks-tend',  v.t.  to  stre;tck  out :  to 
prolong  in  any  direction  :  to  enlarge :  to 
widen :  to  hold  out :  to  bestow  or  im- 
part.-^i;.t.  to  stretch  :  to  be  continued  in 
length  or  breadth.  [L.  extendo,  eaetentus 
— €ap,  out,  tendo,  tensum,  to  stretch.] 

EXTENSIBLE,  eks-tens'i-b),  EXTENSILE, 
eks-tensH,  aiy,  that  may  be  extended. — 
n.  ExncNS'iBiUTY. 

EXTENSION,  eks-ten'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
extending  or  stretching:  the  state  of 
being  extended  ;  enlargement ;  expan- 
sion :  va  physics  and  metaph.  that  prop- 
erty of  a  Dody  by  which  it  occupies  a  poi^ 
tion  of  space  ;  extension  is  an  essential  as 
well  as  a  general  property  of  matter,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  conception  of 
matter,  however  minute  may  be  the  par- 
ticle, without  connecting  with  it  the  idea 
of  its  having  a  certain  bulk  and  occupy- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  space ;  every 
b(Sy,  however  small,  must  nave  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness— that  is,  it  must 
possess  the  property  of  extension  ;  figure 
or  form  is  tne  result  of  extension,  for  we 
cannot  conceive  that  a  bodv  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  without  its  hav- 
ing some  kind  of  figure,  however  irregu- 
lar :  in  sura,  the  act  of  pulling  the  broken 
part  of  a  limb  in  a  direction  from  the 
trunk,  in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  the 
bone  into  their  natural  situation:  in 
comm.  a  written  engagement  on  the  part 
of  a  creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further 

.  time  to  pay  a  debt:  inlogic,  the  extent  of 
the  application  of  a  general  term,  that  is, 
the  otnects  collectively  which  are  includ- 
ed under  it;  sphere;  compass ;  thus,  the 
word  figure  is  more  extensive  than  tri- 
angle, circle,  parall^ogram,  etc.;  Euro- 
pean more  extensive  than  French, French- 
man, German,  etc.  Matter  and  mind  are 
the  most  extensive  terms  of  which  an 
definite  conception  can  be  formed. 
extensio,  from  extendo,  extensum. 

EXTB»D.] 

EXTENSIVE,  eks-tens'iv,  a<y.  large  :  com- 
prehensive.— Odv.  EXTENB'rVELY. — n.  Ex- 
TBWB^IVENMHS. 

EXTENT,  eks-tent^  n.  the  space  or  degree 
towhichathingisea?^eyidea:  bulk:  com- 
pass. 

Extenuate,  eks-ten'Q-at,  v.t  to  lessen 
or  diminish :  to  weaken  the  force  of :  to 
palliate. — n.  Exten'ttatob.  [L.  extenuo, 
extenuatus — ex,  intensive,  and  tenuo, 
from  tenuis,  thin.] 

EXTENUATING,  eks-ten^ft-fttjng,  adif. 
lessening:  palliating. — adv.  Exten^Uat- 

INQLY. 

EXTENUATION,  eks-ten-Q-^'shun,  n.  act 
of  representing  anything  as  lesswronp^ 
or  criminal  than  it  is  :  palliation  :  miti- 
gation.      

EXTENUATIVE,  eks-ten'a-at-iv,  n.  an  ex- 
tenuating plea  or  circumstance.  "  An- 
other extenuative  of  the  intended  re- 
bellion."— Roger  North. 

EXTENUATORY,  eks-ten'Q-a-tor-i,  ac^'. 
tending  to  extenuate :  palliative. 

EXTERK)R,  eks-te'ri-or,  ad^),,.  outer:  out- 
ward ;  on  or  from  the  outside :  foreign. 
— n.  outward  part  or  surface:  outward 
form  or  deportment :  appearance.  [L. 
exterior,  comp.  of  extsr,  outward,  from 
ex,  out.] 

EXTERMINATE,  eks-ter'min-fit,  v.t.  to 
drive  from  within  the  limits  or  borders 
of ;  to  destroy  utterl v ;  to  drive  away ; 
to  extirpate ;  as,  to  exterminate  a  colony, 
a  tribe,  or  a  nation ;  to  exterminate  in- 


habitants or  a  race  of  men ;  "  The  Qpaxi- 
iards  .  .  .  resolved  to  exterminate  the 
inhabitants.'* — PrindpcU  Robertson:  to 
root  out ;  to  eradicate ;  to  extirpate  ;  to 
destroy  the  influence  or  prevalence  of ; 
as,  to  exterminate  weeds  ;  to  exterminate 
error,  heresy,  or  infidelity  ;  to  extermitv- 
cUe  vice;  "To  explode  and  exterminate 
rank  atheism  out  of  this  world." — Bent 
ley:  in  alg.  to  take  away ;  to  eliminate ; 
as,  to  exterminate  surds  or  unknown 
quantities.  [L.  extermino,  exterminatum, 
to  remove — ex,  and  termino,  to  limit,  to 
terminate,  from  terminus,  a  limit,  a 
bound.    See  Term.] 

EXTERMINATION,  eks-ter-min-ft'shnn,  n. 
the  act  of  extermioatiDg;  total  expulsion 
or  destruction;  eradication;  extirpation; 
excision ;  destruction  of  the  prevalence 
or  influence  of  anything ;  as,  .the  exter- 
mination of  inhabitants  or  tribes,  of 
error,  or  vice,  or  of  wee<te  from  a  field : 
in  alg.  the  process  of  causing  to  disap- 
pear, as  unknown  quantities  from  an 
equation ;  elimination. 

EXTERMINATOR,  eks-ter'min-at-er,  n.  he 
who  or  that  which  exterminates. 

EXTERMINATORY,  eks-ter'min-ft-tor-i, 
ac^\  serving  or  tending  to  exterminate. 

EXmRMINE,  eks-ter^min,  v.t.  to  exter- 
minate. 
Yoor  sorrow  and  my  grief  were  both  extermined. 

EXTERNAL,  ek»-ter'nal,  acy.,  exterior: 
outward :  that  may  be  seen :  apparent : 
not  innate  or  intrinsic :  derived  from 
without :  accidental :  foreign. — adv.  Ex- 

TEB^NALLY.     jX.  extcmUS — f^CT.] 

EXTERNALISM,  eks-ter^nal-izm,  n.  aname 
sometimes  given  to  Phenomenalism 
^^i^hich  see^ 

EJS'ERNATiTZATION,  eks-ter-nal-T-za'- 
shun,  n.  the  act  or  condition  of  being  ex- 
ternalized or  being  embodied  in  an  out- 
ward form.    A.  H.  Sayce. 

EXTERNALS  ,  eks-ter'nalz,  n.pl.  the  out- 
ward parts:  outward  forms  or  cere- 
monies. 

EXTINCT,  eks-tinkt',  ad/,  put  out:  no 
longer  existing;  dead.  [See  EznNOUiSH.] 

EXTINCTION,  eks-tingk'shun,  n.  a  quench- 
ing or  destroying:  destruction:  sup- 
pression. 

EXTINGUISH,  eks-ting'gwish,  r.<.  to 
quench :  to  destroy :  to  obscure  by  su- 
perior splendor.— -a^'.  ExriNQ'msHABUL 
[Im  exBtinguo,  extinctus—^ex,  out,  and 
stinguo,  to  quench,  to  prick,  from  root 
stia  to  orick  T 

EXTlNaniSHER,  eks-ting'gwish-er,  n.  a 
small  hollow  conical  instrument  for  put- 
ting  out  a  candle. 

EXTIRPATE,  eks-ter'p&t,  v.t.  to  root  out: 
to  destroy  totally  :  to  exterminate. — n. 
ExTm'PATOR.  [L.  exstirpo,  exstirpatus^ 
ex,  out,  and  stirpe,  a  root.] 

EXTIRPATION,  eks-ter-pa^shun,  n.  ex- 
termination :  total  destruction. 

EXTOL,  eks-toF,  v.t  to  magnify:  to 
praise  :  --pr.p.  extolling  ;  oa.jj.  ex- 
tolled'. [L.  extoUo — ex,  up,  touo,  to  lift 
or  raise  1 

EXTORSIVE,  eks-tors'iv,  adj.  serving  or 
tending  to  extort. — adv.  Extors'ively. 

EXTORT,  eks-tort',  v.t  to  obtain  from  by 
force  or  compulsion  ;  \o  wrest  or  wring 
from  by  physical  force,  by  menace,  du- 
ress, violence,  torture,  authority,  or  by 
any  illegal  means ;  as,  conquerors  esy 
tort  contributions  from  the  vanauished ; 
confessions  of  p^t  are  extorted  by  the 
rack ;   a  promise  extorted  by  duress  is 

not  binding ; 

Till  thelnjttrions  Bomans  dM  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  tree.^Shak: 
in  law,  to  take  illegally  under  color  of 
ofBce,  as  any  money  or  valuable  not  due, 
or  more  than  is  due  ;  said  of  public  offi- 
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oen.  [L.  eaetorgueOt  extartum — ex,  and 
toraueo,  to  turn,  to  twist.  See  Toktubb.] 

EXTORT,  eks-tort\  v.i,  to  practice  extor- 
tion. "  To  whom  they  never  eave  any 
penny  of  entertainment,  but  let  them 
leed  upon  the  countries,  and  extort  upon 
all  men  where  they  came.*' — Spenser, 

EXTORTER,  eks-tort'er,  n.  one  who  ex- 
torts or  practices  extortion. 

EXTORTION,  eks-tor'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
extorting  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  wrest- 
ing anything  from  a  person  by  force, 
duress,  menaces,  authority,  or  by  any 
undue  exercise  of  power ;  oppressive  or 
illegal  exaction ;  illegal  compulsion  to 
pav  money  or  to  do  some  other  act  ; 
''Oppression  and  extortion  did  extin- 
cniish  the  |^reatness  of  that  house." — 
Sir  J,  Davies :  that  which  is  extorted  ; 
a  gross  overcharge ;  as  ten  dollars  for 
that  is  an  extortion. 

EXTORTIONATE,  eks-tor'shun-St,  adfj. 
oppressive. 

EXTORTIONER,  eks-tor'shun-er,  n.  one 
who  practices  extortion. 

EXTRA,  eks'tra,  aG[;.,  beyond  or  more  than 
isnecessarv:  extraordinary:  additional, 
rii.  extra,  beyond,  outside  of,  contracted 
from  extera — exter — ea?,  out,  and  root 
tor,  to  cross.] 

EXTRACT,  eks-trakt',  v.t.  to  draw  out  by 
force  or  otherwise :  to  choose  out  or  se- 
lect :  to  find  out :  to  distil.  —  adj»  Ex- 
TRA.cr'iBLE.  [L.  extraho,  extractua — ex, 
out,  and  traho,  to  draw.] 

EXTRACT,  eks'trakt,  n.  anything  drawn 
from  a  substance  by  heat,  distills^ion, 
etc.,  as  an  essence  :  a  passage  taken  from 
a  book  or  writing. 

EXXRAOnON,  eks-traVshun,  n.  act  of  ex* 
tracting  or  drawing  out :  derivation  from 
a  stock  or  family  :  birth :  lineage :  that 
which  is  extracted. 

EXTRACTIVE,  eks-traktlv,  acfj.  tending  or 
serving  to  extract. — n,  an  extract. 

EXTRACTOR,  eks-trakt'er,  n.  be  who  or 
that  which  extracts :  in  aurg,  a  forceps 
or  instrument  used  in  lithotomy  and 
midwifery,  and  in  extracting  teeth :  a 
hydro-extractor :  in  the  Enghsh  Court  of 
Session,  the  ofScial  person  by  whom  the 
extract  of  a  decree  or  other  judicial  pro* 
ceeding  is  prepared  and  authenticated. 

EXTRADITE,  eks'trardlt,  v.t,  to  deliver  or 
give  up,  as  by  one  nation  to  another :  as, 
to  extmdite  a  criminal.    [See  Exteadi- 

TION.] 

EXTRADITION,  eks- tra-di'shun,  n.  de- 
livery by  one  nation  to  another,  particu- 
larly of  fugitives  from  justice,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  treaty  between  the  nations 
called  an  extraaition  treaty,  by  which 
either  nation  becomes  bound  to  give  up 
the  criminal  refugees.  [Fr. — ^L.  ex,  ana 
tnuiitio,  a  giving  up,  surrender,  from 
trado,  tradtrum,  to  give  or  deliver  up.] 

EXTRA-JUDICIAL,  eks'tra -i55- dish  al, 
cujy.,  out  of  the  proper  court,  or  beyond 
the  usual  course  of  legal  proceeding. 
[Extra  and  Judicial.] 

EXTRALIMITARY,  eks-tra-lim'i-ta-ri,  a4f. 
being  beyond  the  limit  or  bounds :  as 
extraZimitary  land.     [L.  extra  and  E. 

T  Tum*  1 

EXTRALOGIGAL,  eks-traploj'ik-al,  ac(f. 
lying  out  of  or  beyond  the  province  of 
logic.  ''This  distinction  proceeds  on  a 
material,  consequently  on  an  extrorlogU 
eal  dlSerence.''—Sir  W.  Hamilton,  [Pek. 
extra,  and  Looioal  (which  see).] 

EXTRALOGICALLY,  eks-trarloj'ik-al-H, 
adv.  in  an  extralogical  manner :  without 
the  application  of  logic.  '*  Tbough  a  uni- 
TersBi  quantification  of  the  predicate  in 
affirmatives  has  been  frequently  recog- 
nized, thin  was  by  logicians  recognized 


contineenUv  and  therefore  extralogical' 
ly.^ — sir  W.  Hamilton. 
E^TRA-MUNDANE,  eks'trarmun'd&n,  acb'. 
beyond  the  material  world,    [Extra  and 

MUNDANB.] 

EXTRA-MURAL,  eks'tra  -  ma'ral,  adj, 
without  or  beyond  the  walla,  [Extra 
and  Mural.] 

EXTRANEOUS,  eks-trfin'yus,  adfj,  exter- 
nal r  foreign :  not  belonging  to  or  de- 
pendent on  a  thing :  not  essential.— adv. 
Extran'eottsly.  [L.  extraneua,  from 
extra.    See  Extra.] 

EXTRAORDINARIES,  eks-tror'di-nar-iz,  n. 
pi,  things  that  exceed  the  usual  order. 
Kind,  or  method. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  eks-tror'di-nar-i,  adj., 
beyond  ordinary:  not  usual  or  regular: 
wonderful :  special. — adv,  Extraor'di- 
NARiLY.    [Extra  and  Ordinary.] 

EXTRAVAGANCE,  eks-trav'a-gans,  n.  ir* 
regularity :  excess :  lavish  expenditure. 

EXTRAVAGANT,  eks-traVa-gant,  a4j\» 
wandering  beyond  bounds:  irregular: 
unrestrained :  excessive  :  profuse  m  ex- 
penses :  wasteful. — adv.  KxtraVaoaivt- 
LY.  [L.  extra,  beyond,  and  vagana, 
•antia,  pr.p.  of  vagor,  to  wander.] 

EXTRAVAGANZA,  eks-trav-a-gan'za,  n. 
an  extravagant  or  wild  and  irregular 
piece  of  music.     [It.] 

EXraAVASATE,  eks-traVa-sfit,  v.t.  to 
let  out  of  the  proper  veaaela,  as  blood.  [L. 
^tra,  out  of,  ana  vcw,  a  vessel.] 

EXTREME,  eks-trem',  acy,  outermost ;  ut- 
most ;  furthest ;  at  the  utmost  point, 
edge,  or  border ;  as,  the  extreme  verge 
or  point  of  a  thing;  "The  extremeat 
shore." — Southey :  worst  or  best  that  can 
exist  or  be  supposed ;  g^reatest ;  most 
violent  or  urgent ;  utmost ;  as,  extrems 
pain,  grief  or  suffering ;  extreme  joy  or 
pleasure ;  an  extreme  case  :  last ;  beyond 
which  there  is  none ;  as,  the  extreme 
hour  of  life :  carryine  principles  to  the 
uttermost ;  holding  the  strongest  possi- 
ble views ;  ultra ;  **  The*  Puritans  or  6a> 
treme  Protestants."— Gladstone :  in  mur 
aiCy  superfluous  or  augmented ;  thus,  the 
extreme  sharp  sixth  is  the  augmented 
sixth. — ^EIXTRBME  UNcmoN,  in  the  Roman 
ritual,  the  anointing  of  a  sick  person 
with  oil  when  decrepit  with  age  or  af- 
fected with  some  mortal  disease,  and 
usually  just  before  death.  It  is  applied 
to  the  eves,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  hands, 
and  feet  of  penitents,  and  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  grace  of  God  poured  into 
the  soul.--ExintBMR  and  mean  ratio,  in 
geonu  the  ratio  where  a  line  is  so  di- 
vided that  the  whole  line  is  to  the 
greater  segment  as  that  segment  is  to 
the  less,  or  where  a  line  is  so  divided  that 
the  rectangle  under  the  whole  line  and 
the  lesser  segment  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  greater  segment.  JTr.  extreme; 
L.  extremua,  superl.  of  exter  or  externa, 
on  the  outside  of,  outward,  from  ex,  out.] 

EXTREME,  eks-trem',  n.  the  utmost  point 
or  verge  of  a  thing;  that  part  which 
terminates  a  body;  extremity;  ''Be- 
tween the  extremea  of  both  promonto- 
ries.*'— Dampier:  utmost  point ;  utmost 
limit  or  degree  that  can  be  supposed  or 
tolerated ;  either  of  two  states  or  feel- 
ings as  different  from  each  other  as 
possible ;  furthest  degree ;  as,  the  ea> 
vremea  of  heat  and  cold  ;  the  extremea  of 
virtue  and  vice  ;  avoid  extremea ; 

HU  flaw'd  heart,  .  •  . 
*rwlxt  two  extremea  of  paasloD,  Joy  and  grief. 
Buret  BmiWnf^ly,— Shale. ; 
Thus  each  extreme  to  equal  danfrer  tends, 
Plenty  as  well  as  want  can  separate  Mends. 

— Coifltey; 

eictreme  suffering,  misery,  or  distress  t 
extremity ;  "  Tending  to  some  relief  of 
our  extremeaJ'^—MiUon :  in  logic,  either 


of  the  extreme  terms  of  a  ^Uogfsm, 
that  is,  the  predicate  and  subject — thus, 
"  Man  is  an  animal ;  Peter  is  a  man, 
therefore  Peter  is  an  animal ; "  the  word 
animal  is  the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the 
less  extreme,  and  man  the  medium  :  in 
math,  either  of  the  first  and  last  tornis 
of  a  proportion ;  as,  when  three  niagni 
tudes  are  proportional  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  extremea  is  equal  to  the  • 
square  of  the  mean.— The  extbemes  op 
AN  INTERVAL,  in  m.U8ic,  the  two  sounds 
most  distant  from  each  other. — In  the 
EXTREME,  in  the  highest  degree. 

EXTREMITY,  eks-trem'i-ti,  n.  the  utmost 
limit,  point,  or  portion  :  the  highest  de- 
gree :  greatest  necessitv,  emergency,  or 
distress.    [Fr.  extr^ilxr-'^  extremitaa.} 

EXTRICATE,  eks'tri-kat,  v.t  to  ficee  from 
hinderancea  or  perplexities:  to  disen- 
tangle :  to  emit.— <ec(;.  Ex'tbicablb.  [L. 
extnco,  extricatua — ex,  out,  tricce,  trifles^ 
hinderances.] 

EXTRICATION,  eks-tri-kfi/shuiu  n.  disen- 
tanglement :  act  of  sending  out  or  evolv- 

ipg»  

EXTRINSIC,  eks-trin'sik,  EXTRINSICAL^ 
ek»-trin'sik-al,  adj*  on  the  outaide  or  out- 
ward :  external :  not  contained  in  or  be- 
longing to  a  body :  foreign :  not  essential: 
—opposed  to  Intrinsic— <ich;.  Extrin'sio 
ALLY.  [Fr. — L.  extrinaecua — exter,  out- 
ward, and  aecua,  from  the  same  root  as 
aequor,  to  follow.] 

EXTRUDE,  eks-tr66d',  v.t.  to  force  or  uree 
out :  to  expel :  to  drive  off.  [L.  extruao, 
extruaua-^-ex,  out,  and  trudo,  to  thrust.] 

EXTRUSION,  eks-troO'zhun,  n.  act  of  ex- 
truding, thrusting  or  throwing  out :  ex- 
pulsion. 

EXUBERANCE,  eks-u'ber-ans,  EXUBER- 
ANCY, eks-tl'ber-anH9i,  n.  an  overflowing 
quantity  :  richness  :  superfluousness.        ^ 

EXUBERANT,  eks-a'ber-ant,  adj.  plente- 
ous :  overflowing :  superfluous. — adv, 
Exu'BERANTLY.  [Li.  exvherana,  pr.p.  of 
exubero—ex,  intensive,  and  vber,  rich, 
abundant.] 

EXUDATION,  eks-Cl-da'shun,  n.  act  of  ex- 
uding or  discharering  through  pores :  the 
sweat,  etc.,  exuded. 

EXUDE,  eks-Qd',  v.t.  to  discharge  by 
ai^xating  :  to  discharge  through  pores  or 
incisions,  as  sweat,  moisture,  etc. — r.i. 
to  flow  out  of  a  body  through  the  pores. 
{L.  ex,  out,  audo,  to  sweat.] 

EXULT,  egz-ult',  v.i.  to  rejoice  exceedinep- 
ly :  to  triumph.— adt?.  Exitlt'inqly.  [L. 
exavlto,  from  exaUio — ex,  out  or  up,  and 
aalio,  to  leap.] 

EXULTANT,  egz-ult'ant,  adj.,  exulting: 
triumphant.     [L.  exaidtana.j 

EXULTATI0N,egz-ul-ta'8hun,  n.  lively  joy 
at  any  advantage  gained :  rapturous  de- 
light :  transport.     [L.  exaultatio.] 

EXUVIABLE,  egz-Q'vi-a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  cast  or  thrown  off,  as  the  skeletons  of 
articulated  animals.     [See  ExuvLffl,] 

EXUVL^,  egz-u'vi-e,  n.p^cast  skins,shells, 
or  coverings  of  animals :  any  parts  of 
animals  which  are  shed  or  cast  on,  as  the 
skins  of  serpents  and  caterpilla]*s,  the 
shells  of  lobsters,  etc.  [L.,  from  exuo,  to 
put  or  draw  off,  to  strip.] 

EXUVIAL,  egz-u'vi-al,  ac(j.  relating  to  or 
containing  exuviae. 

EXUVIATION,  egz-Q-vi-a'shun,  n.  in  zooL 
the  rejection  or  casting  off  of  some  paiii, 
ajs  the  deciduous  teeth,  the  skin  of  sei^ 
pents,  the  shells  of  crustaceans,  and  the 
like.    [See  Exuvi^ffli.] 

EX  VOTO,  eks  v6't6,  in  consequence  of,  or 
according  to,  a  vow  :  applied  to  votive 
offerings,  as  of  a  picture  lor  a  chapel,  etc., 
conmion  in  Roman  Catholic  countries^ 
[L.] 
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EYALET,  farlet,  n.  a  division  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  [From  an  Arab,  word  sig. 
government.    Yxla-YET  is  a  doublet.] 

Eye,  1,  n.  the  orsnin  of  sight  or  vision, more 
correctly  the  globe  or  movable  part  of  it : 
the  power  of  seeing :  sight:  regard:  aim: 
keenness  of  perception  :  anytlune  resem- 
bling an  eye,  as  the  hole  of  a  neeale,  loop 
or  nng  for  a  hook,  etc. — v,t.  to  look  on  : 
to  observe  narrowly:— ^.jj.  ey'ing  or  eye'- 
ing  ;  pa.p.  eyed'  (Id). — n.  Eye'-shot,  the 
reach  or  range  of  sight  of  the  eye.  [A.S. 
eage;  Goth,  augo;  Ger.  auge;  Slav,  oho; 
allied  to  Gr.  okos,  0896^  the  two  eyes,  con- 
nected with  oasomaif  to  see  ;  ll  ocu/t»» 
Sans,  aksha,] 

EYEBALL,  fbawl,  n.  the  baU,  globe,  or  ap- 
ple  of  thecyg. 

EYEBRIGHT,  fbift,  n.  a  beautiful  little 
plant  of  the  genus  Euphrasia,  formerly 
used  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye, 

EYEBROW,  Throw,  n.  the  brow  or  ha&y 
arch  above  the  eye. 

EYELASH,  n.  flash,  the  line  of  hairs  that 
edges  the  eyelid.    [Eye  and  Lash.] 

EYELESS,  ries,  ach\  without  eyes  or  sight. 

EYELET,  net,  EYELET-HOLE,  flet-hOl, 
n.  a  amall  eye  or  hole  to  receive  a  lace  or 
cord,  as  in  ^[arments,  sails,  etc.  [Ft. 
ctiUet,  dim.  cetZ,  an  eye.] 

EYELID,  flid,  n.  the  cover  of  the  eye:  that 
portion  of  movable  skin  with  wnich  an 
animal  covers  the  eyeball  or  uncovers  it 
at  pleasure ;  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
protecting,  wiping  and  cleansing  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  as  well  as  moistenmg  it  by 
spreading  the  lachrymal  fluid  over  its 
surface. 

EYE-SERVICE,  fnser'vis,  n.,  service  pei^ 
formed  only  under  the  eye  or  inspection 
of  an  empl(^er. 

EYESIGHT,  fslt,  n.  power  of  seeing:  view: 
observation. 

EYESORE,  fsOr,  n.  anything  that  is  «or«  or 
oflfensive  to  the  eye, 

EYESTONE,  Yat6n,  n.  a  small  calcareous 
body,  the  operculum  of  small  Turbinidsa, 
used  for  removing  substances  from  be- 
tween the  lid  and  ball  of  the  eye.  Being 
put  into  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  it 
works  its  way  out  at  the  outer  corner, 
bringing  with  it  any  foreign  substance. 

EYESTRlNG,  fstring,  n.  the  tendon  by 
which  the  eye  is  moved. 

I  would  have  broke  mv  eye-^trinffg;  crackM  them,bnt 
To  look  upou  him.— 5Aa«. 

EYETOOTH,  ftdSth,  n.  a  tooth  in  the  upper 
jaw  next  the  g^rinders,  with  a  long  fang 
pointing  towards  the  eye, 

EYE-WITNESS,  f-wit'nes,  n.  one  who  9ee8 
a  thing  done. 

EYRE,  ar,  n.  a  jjourney  or  circuit :  a  court 
of  itinerant  justices :  justices  in  e3rre 
formerly  corresponded  to  the  present 
English  justices  of  assize.  [O.  Yv,  eire^ 
journey,  from  L.  iter^  a  way,  a  journey — 
eo,  itum,  to  go.] 

EYRY,  EYRm,  AERIE,  6're  or  ft're,  n.  a 
place  where  birds  of  prey  construct  their 
nests  and  hatch  their  egp^s :  a  brood  of 
eagles  or  hawks.  [Fr.  aire,  from  Ger. 
aar,  an  eagle;  cog.  with  ice.  ari^  an 
eagle.] 

i  F 

FAfiACEJS,  fa-bft'sfi-e,  n.pl.  a  name  pro- 

Eosed  by  Lindley  for  the  nat.  order 
leguminossB. 
FABACEOUS,  farb&'sbus,  adj,  haying  the 
nature  of  a  bean:  like  a  bean.  [Low. 
L.  /a&oceiM,  from  L.  faJba,  a  bean.] 
FABIAN,  f&'bi-an,  adj,  delaying :  dilatory: 
avoidizig  battle,  in  imitation  of  Q.  Bxir 
hiiM  MaximuB,  a  Roman  general,  who 


conducted  military  operations  against 
Hannibal,  by  declining  to  risk  a  battle 
in  the  open  field,  but  narassing  the  en- 
emy by  marches,  countermarches  and 
ambuscades.  "Met  by  the  Fabian  tac- 
tics, which  proved  fatal  to  its  predeces- 
sors."— London  Times. 

FABLE,  fal)!,  n.  a  feigned  story  or  tale  in- 
tended to  instruct  or  amuse :  the  plot  or 
series  of  events  in  an  epio  or  dramatic 
poem:  fiction:  a  falsenood. — v,t,  to 
feign  :  to  invent.  [Fr.  fabl&—h.  fabuk^ 
from /art,  to  speak.] 

FABRIC,  fab'rik  or  fa'brik,  n.,  toorkmaiP- 
ship :  texture :  anything  framed  by  art 
and  labor :  building:  manufactured  cloth: 
any  ^stem  of  connected  parts.  |Tr. — 
L.  faSricor—faher^  a  worker  in  hara  mar 
terials— /octo  to  make.] 

FABRICATE,  fab'ri-kat,  v.t,  to  put  to- 
gether by  art  and  labor  :  to  manufact- 
ure :  to  produce :  to  devise  falsely 


Fab'bicatob.      rL.  fabrico,  fabrioaiu8f 
from  fabrica.    Bee  Fabbio.] 

FABRICATION,  fab-ri-k&'shun,  n.  con- 
struction :  manufacture :  that  which  is 
fabricated  or  invented :  a  story:  a  false- 
hood. 

FABULIZE,  fab'a-Uz,  v,t.  to  write /obfes, 
or  to  speak  in  fables. 

FABUL&T,  fab'a-list,  n.  one  who  invents 
fables. 

FABULOUS,  fa'btl-lus,  adj,  feigned  as  a 
story ;  devised  ;  fictitious ;  invented ;  not 
real;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  proba- 
bility or  reason ;  as,  a  fabuUms  story ;  a 
fabuUms  description ;  a  fabulous  hero ; 
the  fabulous  exploits  of  Hercules :  that 
can  hardly  be  received  as  truth ;  incredi- 
ble ;  as,  the  picture  was  sold  at  a  fabur 
lous  price ;  **  He  found  that  the  waste  of 
the  servants'  ball  was  almost  fabulous.^* 
— Macaulay. — ^Tbe  fabulous  age  of  a  coun- 
try is  that  period  in  its  early  history  of 
wnich  the  accounts  are  mostly  mythical 
or  legendary,  recording  chiefly  the  fabu- 
lous achievements  of  heroes;  as,  the 
fabulous  age  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

FAQADE,  fa-sSd',  n,  the  face  or  front  of  a 
building.  [Fr.,  from  It.  facdata^  the 
front  ol  a  building,  fa^xia,  the  face — ^L. 
fades.    See  FaceTI 

FACE,  ffis,  n.  the  visible  forepart  of  the 
head  :  the  outside  make  or  appearance  : 
fh)nt :  cast  of  features :  look :  ool^ess : 
presence:  (B.)  anger  or  favor:  a  term 
applied  in  various  technical  meanings; 
as,  the  dial  of  a  clock,  watch,  compaas- 
card,  or  other  indicator,  the  sole  of  a 
plane,  the  flat  portion  of  a  hammer  head 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  object 
struck,  the  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument, 
the  surface  of  a  printing  type  that  im- 
presses the  characters,  [fr.  face — It, 
jacies,  form,  face— /acto,  to  make,  aldn 
to  Gr.  phainQ,  to  cause  to  appear.] 

FACE,  fas,  v.t.  to  meet  in  the  face  or  in 
front :  to  stand  opposite  to :  to  resist :  to 
put  an  additional  face  or  surface  on :  to 
cover  in  front. — v,i.  to  turn  the  face. 

FACECLOTH,  f&s'kloth,  n.  a  cloth  laid 
over  the  face  of  a  corpse. 

FACE-HAMMER,  f&s'-bam-mer,  n.  a  ham- 
mer having  a  flat  face  as  distinguished 
from  one  havine  pointed  or  edged  peens. 

FACE-PLAN,  f&ir-plan,  n.  a  plan  or  draw- 
ing of  the  principal  or  front  elevation  of 
a  buUding. 

FACET,  fas'et,  FACETTE,  fa-set',  n.  a  Ut- 
tle  face  ;  a  small  surface ;  as,  the  facets 
of  a  diamond ;  **  A  eem  of  flfty  facets.^ 
— Tennyson:  in  arch,  a  flat  projection 
between  the  flutings  of  columns :  in 
anat,  a  smail,  circumscribed  portion  of 
the  surface  of  a  bone ;  as,  articular  far 
eettest  that  is,  contiguous  surfaces  by 


means  of  which  bones  are  articulatedi 


[Fr.facette,  dim.  of /aoe.l 


FACETL^,  fa-s6'shi-€,  n.pt.,  witty  or  hu- 
morous sayings  or  writings.  \lj.—facetus, 
merry,  witty  .J 

FACETIOUS,  farsS'shus,  adj.  witty,  humor- 
ous, jocose. — adv.  Face'tiously. — n.  Fa- 
Oe'tiousnbss.     [Fr.,  from  L.  facetice.] 

FACIAL,  f&'shi-al,  acf/.  pertaining  to  the 
face;  as,  the/octoZ artery, vein,  or  nerve — 
Facial  Angle,  in  anat.  the  angle  formed 
by  the  plane  of  the  face  with  a  certain 
other  plane.  The  facial  angle  of  Cam- 
per  is  contained  by  a  line  drawn  horizon- 
tally from  the  middle  of  the  external 
entrance  of  the  ear  to  the  edge  of  the 
nostrils,  and  another  from  this  latter 
point  to  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the 
frontal  bone.  Owen  and  others  measure 
the  facial  angle  by  the  face,  or  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  the  forehead  and 
upper  jaw,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  oc- 
cipital condyle  along  the  floor  of  the  nos- 
trils. It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that 
the  more  acute  this  angle  the  less  will 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  individ- 
ual be  developed,  but  as  a  test  for  this 
purpose  it  is  fallacious,  though  it  is  of 
some  value  as  a  character  in  comparing 
the  different  races  of  mankind. — ^Facial 
NERVE,  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  arising  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  supplymg 
the  facial  muscles,  and  known  as  the 
nerve  of  expression. — ^Facial  vein,  a  vein 
which  receives  the  vessels  of  the  head 
and  forehead,  and  crosses  the  face  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  outward.  [L.  facieSt 
face.] 

FACILE,  fas'il,  cujj.,  easily  persuaded: 
yielding:  easy  of  access :  courteous : 
easy.  [Fr.,  from  L.  facUis^  that  may  be 
done,  easy,  trom  facto,  to  do.] 

FACILITATE,  fa-sil'i-t&t,  v.t.  to  make 
easy :  to  lessen  difficulty. 

FACILITY,  fa-sil'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
facHe  or  easily  done :  dexterity :  easiness 
to  be  persuaded :  pliancy :  easiness  of 
access  :  affability :  — pf.  FAdL'nxES, 
meains  that  render  anything  easy  to  be 
done.    [Fr. — ^L.  faeUitas.] 

FACING,  ffts'ing,  n.  a  covering  in  front  for 
ornament  or  protection. 

FAC-SDflLE,  fak-sim'i-le,  n.  an  exact 
copjr.  [L.  faCt  contr.  of  factum^  made — 
facto,  to  make,  and  similts,  like.] 

FACT,  fakt,  n.  a  deed  or  anything  done : 
anything  that  comes  to  pass :  reality : 
truth  :  the  assertion  of  a  thine-  done. 
[L  factum,  from  facio,  to  make. J 

FACTION,  fak'shun,n.  a  party,  in  politics, 
combined  or  acting  in  union,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  state,  government,  or  prince: 
usually  applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may 
be  applied  to  a  majority ;  a  party  pro- 
moting discord  or  unscrupulously  pro- 
moting their  private  ends  at  the  expense 
of  the  "public  good;  "Not  swaying  to 
this  faction  or  to  that." — Tennyson; 
"When  a  party  abandons  public  and 
general  ends,  and  devotes  itself  only  to 
the  personal  interests  of  its  members  and 
leaders,  it  is  called  a  faction,  and  its 
policy  is  said  to  be  factious." — Sir  O.  C. 
Jjewis ;  "  A  feeble  government  produces 
more  factions  than  an  oppressive  one.'* 
— Ames :  tumult ;  discord ;  dissension ; 
"They  remained  at  Newbury  in  ^reat 
faction  among  themselves." — Lord  Clar- 
endon :  in  Rom.  antiq.  one  of  the  four 
classes,  distinguished  oy  special  colors, 
into  which  the  combatants  in  the  circus 
were  divided  ;  there  were  the  green, 
blue,  red,  and  white  factions,  and  other 
two,  the  purple  and  yellow,  are  said  to 
have  been  adaed  by  Domitian.  [L,f  actio, 
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a  compatiy  of  persons  acting  together, 
from  jacio,  factum,  to  do.] 

FACnOUS,  fak'shus,  adj.  turbulent :  dis- 
loyal.— adv,  Fao'tiously.— w.  FAO'Tioua- 
waas.  [L.  factio8iL8~-'f  actio.  ] 

FACTITIOUS,  fak-tish'us,  ar^'.,  made  by 
art,  in  opposition  to  what  is  natural. — 
adv.  Facittioublt.  [L.  facHtius,  from 
facto,  to  make.] 

FACTOR,  fak'tor,  n.  a  doer  or  transactor 
of  business  for  another :  one  who  buys 
and  seUs  goods  for  others,  on  commis- 
sion :  one  of  two  or  more  quantities, 
which,  multiplied  together,  form  a  prod- 
uct.— n.  FAaxoBsmp.  [L.,  from/acio.] 

FACTORAGE.  fak'tor-Aj,  n.  the  fees  or 
commission  of  a  factor. 

FACTORIAL,  fak-t5'ri-al,  Ojdj.  pertaining 
to  or  consisting  in  a  factory. 

FACTORY,  fak'tor-i,  n.  a  manufactory  :  a 
trading  settlement  in  a  distant  country, 
as  the  factory  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  Calcutta. 

FACTOTUM,  fak-t6'tum,  n.  a  person  em- 
ployed to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  [L.  fado^ 
ana  totuAy  aU.] 

FACULidB,  fa'ka-le,  n.j7Z.  in  axtr<m.  cer- 
tain spots  sometimes  seen  on  the  sim's 
disc,  which  appear  brighter  than  the  rest 
of  his  surface.  '*  Different  parts  of  his 
(the  sun's)  surface  give  different  spectra. 
The  spots  have  not  the  same  spectrum  as 
the  bnght  parts  of  the  disc;  the  ordinarily 
bright  parts  have  not  the  same  spectrum 
as  the  exceptionally  bright  parts  called 
the  faculce.*^—R.  A.  Proctor.  [L.  facida^ 
a  little  torch,  dim.  of  fax,  a  torch. J 

FACULAR,  fak'Q-ler,  ad{j\  pertainrng  or 
relating_to  faculaa.    B.  A.  Proctor. 

FACULTY,  fak'ul-ti,  n.,  facility  or  power  to 
act :  an  original  power  of  the  mind :  per- 
sonal quality  or  endowment :  right,  au- 
thority, or  privilege  to  act:  license:  a 
body  of  men  to  whom  any  privilege  is 
granted :  the  professors  constituting  a 
department  in  a  universi^  :  the  members 
of  a  profession.  [Fr. — ^L.  /acultaa-^facUis, 
easy.] 

FAD,  fad,  n.  a  weak  hobby.  [Fr.  fade,  in- 
sipid.   See  under  Fade.] 

FADE,  fad,  v.i.  to  lose  strength,  freshness, 
or  color  graduaUy.— oc^'.  Fade'lbss«  [Fr. 
fade,  insipid,  from  L.  fatuue,  siUy,  in- 
sipid." 

F.£CEd  or  FECES,  W^^,n.pl.,grounda: 
sediment  after  infusion  or  distillation : 
excrement.  [L.,  pi.  of  foex,  fcede^ 
grounds.] 

FAG,  fag,  v.i.  to  become  weary  or  tired 
out :  to  work  ajB  a  fag  i—pr.p,  f&ggfing; 
pa.p.  fagged'. — n,  one  who  labors  like  a 
drudge  :  a  school-boy  forced  to  do  menial 
offices  for  one  older :  a  fatiguing  or  tiring 
piece  of  work :  fatigue.  **  It  is  such  a 
fag,  I  come  back  tired  to  death." — Misa 
Austen,  [Ety.  dub. ;  perh.  a  corr.  of  Flag, 
to  droop,  which  see.] 

FAO-END,  fag'-end,  n.  the  end  of  a  web  of 
cloth  that  nags  or  hangs  loose :  the  un- 
twisted end  of  a  rope  :  the  refuse  or 
meaner  part  of  a  thing. 

FAQGERY,  fag^er-i,  n.  fatiguing  labor  or 
drudgery  :  the  system  of  fagg^g  carried 
on  at  some  puolic  schools.  **Faggery 
was  an  abuse  too  venerable  and  sacred 
to  be  touched  by  profane  hands." — De 
Quinoey. 

PAGOT  or  FAGGOT,  fag'ut,  n.  a  bundle  of 
sticks  used  for  fuel :  a  stick :  anything 
like  a  fagot :  a  soldier  numbered  on  the 
muster-roll,  but  not  really  existing:  a 
voter  who  has  obtained  his  vote  expressly 
for  party  purposes  :  in  former  times 
heretics  who  had  escaped  the  stake  by 
recanting  their  errors  were  often  made 
publicly  to  carry  a  fagot  and  burn  it — 
Denoe  the  phrase.  To  bubn  okb's  fagot  ; 


an  imitation  fagot  was  also  worn  on 
the  sleeve  by  heretics,  as  a  symbol  that 
they  had  recanted  opinions  worthy  of 
burning.— od/.  got  up  for  a  purpose,  as 
in  Fagot  vote.  |Tr.  fagot,  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  perb.  from  L.  fax,  a  torch.] 

FAHRENHEIT,  ffi'ren-hlt,  acy.  the  name 
distinguishing  the  kind  of  thermometer 
in  most  common  use  in  England  and 
America,  in  which  the  space  between  the 
freezing  and  the  boiling  points  of  water, 
under  a  medium  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  divided  into  180^ ;  the  freezing 
point  beine  marked  82^,  and  the  boiling 
212°  ;  as,  there  was  a  temperature  of  60*^ 
Fahrenheit,  that  is,  by  a  Fahrenheit 
thermometer ;  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  [Af- 
ter Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  a  native 
of  Dantzic,  who  first  employed  (quick- 
silver, instead  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  the 
construction  of  thermometers  about  the 
year  1720.1 

FAIENCE,  iSri-ens'  or  ffiryangs,  n.  a  sort  of 
fine  pottery  or  earthenware  glazed  with 
a  fine  varnish,  and  painted  in  various 
designs,  named  from  Faenza  in  Romagna, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
1299. 

FAIL,  f§I,  v.i.  to  faU  short  or  be  wanting :  to 
fall  away :  to  decay :  to  die :  to  miss  :  to 
be  disappointed  or  baffied  :  to  be  unable 
to  pay  one's  debts. — v.t.  to  be  wantine  to : 
not  to  be  sufficient  for  :—jyr.t>.  fairing ; 
pa.p.  failed'.  ^.faiUir^—'L.jaUo  ;  conn, 
with  Or.  vphaillb,  to  cause  to  lall,  deceive, 
A.S.  fealtan,  to  fall.] 

FAILING,  filling,  n.  a 
foible. 

FAILLE,  fi-ye  or  fal,  n.  a  heavy  silk  fabric 
of  superior  ouality  used  in  making  and 
trimming  ladies'  dresses.     [Fr.] 

FAILURE,  fal'Ur,  n.  a  falling  short,  or  ces- 
sation :  omission  :  decay :  bankruptcy. 

FAIN,  fan,  ady.  glad  or  joyful :  inclined  : 
content  or  compelled  to  accept,  for  want 
of  better. — adv.  gladly..  [A.AfoBgen,  joy- 
ful ;  Ice,  feginn,  glad.] 

FAINEANCE,  fa'ne-ans,  n.  the  quality  of 
doing  nothing  or  of  being  idle:  mdolence: 
sloth.  '*  The  mask  of  sneering /mneanoe 
was  gone ;  imploring  tenderness  and  ear- 
nestness beamed  from  his  whole  coun- 
tenance."— Kingsley.      [FVom   favniant 


fault,  weakness :  a 


(which  see).] 

AINEi 


FAINEANT,farnSrftng,a£l/.(Zi^.^  do-nothing: 
the  sarcastic  epithet  applied  to  the  later 
Merovingian  kincrs  of  france,  who  were 
puppets  in  the  nands  of  the  mayors  of 
the  palace— Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Car- 
lovin^ian  dynasty,  received  the  same  des- 
ignation. t^M  i^l®»  sluggish— /aire,  to 
do,  and  niant,  nothing.^ 

FAINT,  fant,  adj.  wanting  in  stren^h: 
fading  :  lacking  distinctness :  not  bnght 
or  forcible :  weak  in  spirit :  lacking  cour- 
agpe  :  depressed  :  done  in  a  feeble  way.—* 
v.i.  to  become  feeble  or  weak :  to  lose 
strength,  color,  etc. :  to  swoon  :  to  fade 
or  decay  :  to  vanish  :  to  lose  courage  or 
spirit:  to  become  depressed. — adf.FAiNT'- 
LY.  [Used  of  anything  that  cannot  bear 
trial  or  proof,  from  Fr.  feint  (feindre), 
feigned,  unreal — ^L.  fingere,  to  feign  or 
dissemble.    See  Feion.] 

FAINTISH,  fant'ish,  adj.,  wmewhat  or 
slightly  faint. -^.  Faint'ishness. 

FAINTNeSS,  fant'nes,  n.  want  of  stren^h: 
feebleness  of  color,  light,  etc.:  dejection. 

FAIR,  far,  adj.,  bright:  dear:  free  from 
blemish:  pure:  pleasing  to  the  eye: 
beautiful :  free  from  a  dark  hue :  of  a 
light  shade :  tree  from  clouds  or  rain : 
favorable :  unobstructed :  open :  pros- 
perous :  frank  :  impartial :  pleasing : 
nopeful :  moderate.  —  adv.  Faik'lt. — n. 
Faib'ness.  [A.S.  faeger;  Ice.  fagr^ 
bright,  Dan.  feir,] 


FAIR,  f&r,  n.  a  fair  woman. — ^The  Faib» 
n^.  the  female  sex. 

FAIk,  ffir,  n.  a  stated  market.  [O.  Fr. 
feire,  from  L.  feria,  or  ferixe,  holidays, 
conn.  viySka  festus,  festive.    See  Feast.  J 

FAIRY,  fSr'i,  n.  an  imaginary  being,  said 
to  assume  a  human  form,  and  to  influ- 
ence the/a^e  of  man.  [O.  Fr.  faerie,  en- 
chantment—  Fr.  /te.  See  Fay,  which 
would  have  been  the  correct  form,  fairy 
being  properly  an  abstract  word.] 

FAIRY,  fari,  aqf.  of  or  belonging  to/airtes. 

FAIRYISM,  far'i-izm,  n.  a  condition  or 
characteristic  of  bein|^  fairy-like :  resem- 
blance to  fairies  or  fairyland  in  customs, 
nature,  appearance,  or  the  like.  *'  Hie 
air  of  enchantment  and  fairyism  which 
is  the  tone  of  the  place." — H.  Walpole. 

FAIRYLAND,  far'i-land,  n.  the  imaginary 
country  of  the  fairies. 

FAIRY-MONEY,  far'i-mun-i,  n.  money 
given  by  fairies,  which,  according  to  the 
popular  belief,  was  said  to  turn  into 
withered  leaves  or  rubbish  after  some 
time ;  « In  one  day  Scott's  high-heaped 
money-wages  became  fairy-^noney  and 
nonentity." — Carlyle :  also,  a  term  some- 
times applied  to  found  money,  from  the 
notion  tnat  it  was  dropped  by  a  good 
fairy  where  the  favored  mortal  would 
findit. 

FAITH,  f&th,  n.,  trust  or  confidence  in  any 
person:  belief  in  the  statement  of  an- 
other :  belief  in  the  truth  of  revealed  re- 
ligion :  confidence  and  trust  in  God : 
reliance  on  Christ  as  the  Saviour :  that 
which  is  believed :  any  system  of  relig- 
ious belief  :  fidelity  to  promises  :  honesty : 
word  or  honor  pledged.  [M.  E,  feith, 
feytKfey-'O.  Fr.  feid—Ij.  fldes^fido,  to 
trust ;  connected  with  Gr.  peitM,  to  per- 
suade/] 

FAITHFUL,  fath'fool,  adj.  full  of  faith,  be- 
lieving: firm  in  adherence  to  promises, 
duty,  allegiance,  etc.:  loyal:  conformable 
to  truth  :  worthy  of  belief  :  true. — ^The 
Faithful,  believers. — adv.  Faith'fuixy. 
— ti.  Faith'fulnbss. 

FAITHLESS,  fath'les,  adj.  without  faith 
or  belief :  not  believing,  esp.  in  God  or 
Christianity  :  not  adherine  to  promises, 
allegiance,  or  duty  :  delusive.  —  adv, 
Faith'lessly.— n.  Faith'lessness. 

FAKIR,  fSr'ker  or  fa-kSr',  n.  a  member  of  a 
religious  order  of  mendicants  in  India 
and  the  neighboring  countries.  [Ar.  fak' 
Jiar  noor  1 

FALCA^,*fal'kfit,  FALCATED,  falOcat-ed, 
ac^j,  (astr,  and  bot.)  bent  like  a  si6kle,  as 
the  crescent  moon,  and  certain  leaves. 
[L./ateaftw,  from /ate,  a  sickle.] 

FALCHION,  f  awl'shun,  n.  a  short  crooked 
sword,  falcated  or  bent  somewhat  like  a 
sickle.  [It.  falcione — ^Low  L.  fdUsio,  from 
L.  falx,  a  sickle.] 

FAIa^ON,  faw'kn,  n.  in  zool.  a  member  of 
the  FaJconinse,  a  sub-family  of  the  Fal- 
conidse  (which  see),  chaiucterized  by  a 
short  beak,  curved  from  the  base,  by 
having  on  the  margin  one  or  two  strong 
indentations  on  each  side,  and  very  long 
wings,  of  which  the  second  pen-feather 
is  the  largest.  The  species  most  com- 
monly used  in  falconi^  are  the  gyrfalon 
or  jerfalcon  {Falco  gyrfalco)  and  tne  pere- 
^ne  falcon  (F.  pereqrinus).  Tlie  f ormei 
IS  regarded  as  the  boldest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  its  family,  and  next  to  the  eagle 
the  most  formidable,  active,  and  intrepid 
of  birds.  It  Is  therefore  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  for  falconry,  and  was  formerly 
imported  from  Iceland  and  Norway.  The 
peregrine  falcon  being  much  more  easily 
procured  was  much  more  commonly  the 
object  of  the  falconer's  care.  It  builds 
on  high  rocks  on  the  coast,  and  is  more 
numerous  in   Scotland   than  England.. 
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The  geog^raphioal  distribution  of  the  hb^ 
cons  is  very  wide^  extending  froati  the 
equator  to  the  i)oleSy  and  many  species 
have  been  described.  The  term  falcon 
is  by  sportsmen  restricted  to  the  female, 
the  male,  which  is  smaller  and  less  coi>* 
nffeons,  being  called  terael,  tiercel,  or  fer- 
ee^.  IpJFr.fcdcon;  Fr.faucon;  It.  fair 
eons ;  L.  faico*  Probably  from  /oZa?,  a 
reaping-hook,  from  the  curved  claws  and 
beaK.  The  word  has  also  passed  into  the 
Teut.  Iangua«:e&  Comp.  O.Ger.  falchcs 
Qer.falk,  fcuke^  Ice.  fcukif  falconr] 

TALCONEB,  faw^-er,  n.  one  who  sports 
with,  or  who  breeds  and  trains /(Jcons  or 
hawks  for  taking  wfld*>fowL  [Fr.  fail- 
eonnier.'] 

FAL00NIDj3S,  faI*kon'i-de,  n.pl.  a  family 
of  raptorial  birds  or  biids  of  prey,  in 
which  the  destructive  powers  are  most 
perfectly  developed.  The  tioie  falcons 
are  inferior  in  sise  to  the  ei^les  and  vul« 
tares,  but  they  are  of  all  birds  the  most 
symmetrical  in  their  form,  and  the  most 
daring  in  the  capture  of  their  prey,  being 
also  endowed  with  wonderful  strenglih 
and  powers  of  flight.  They  are  distin- 
guished l>y  a  prolection  over  the  eyebrows 
which  gives  theur  e^es  the  appearance  of 
being  deeply  seated  in  their  orbits.  The 
beak  is  hooked  and  generally  curved  from 
His  origin ;  there  are  three  toes  before  and 
one  behind,  tiie  daws  are  pointed  and 
sharp,  movable,  retractile^  and  much 
hooked.  The  family  includes  the  differ^ 
ent  species  of  eagles,  the  hawks  and  fal- 
cons properly  so  called,  comprising  the 
sub-families  FolyborinsB  (caracaras),Bate- 
oninsB  (buzzards),  Aquilime  (eagles),  Fal- 
coninaa  (falcons),  Milvinas  (kites),  Accipi- 
trinsa  (hawks),  and  Circinsa  (harriers). 

FALCONRY,  fawTm-ri,  n.  the  art  of  train- 
ing or  hunting  with  faicona,  [Fr.  faur 
connerie.'l 

FALDERALL,  fal'de-ral,  n.  a  gewgaw :  an 
idle  fancv:  a  conceit.  **(£n  ye  dinna 
tie  him  till  a  job  that  he  canna  get  quat 
o',  he'll  flee  frae  su&  folder clU  tiU  anither 
a'  the  days  o'  his  life."— Hogp.  [Formed 
from  the  unmeaning  repetitions  in  some 
cdd  songs.] 

FALDSTOOL,  fkwld'st55l,  n.  a  folding  or 
camp  stool:  a  kind  of  stool  for  the  king 
to  kneel  on  at  his  coronation :  a  bishop's 
^eat  within  the  altar:  a  small  desk  at 
which  the  litany  is  sunjz  or  said.  [From 
Low  L.  faldistoliwnv-^.  H.  Qer,  fcUdan 
(Gter.  fiuten)^  to  fold,  and  ettuu  (Oer. 
8ttM),  stool,  seat,  or  throne;  Fr.  fauteuil 
IE  from  the  same  source.] 

FALL,  fawl,  v.i,  to  drop  dovm:  to  descend 
by  the  force  of  gravity  :  to  become  pro9> 
trate :  (of  a  river)  to  discharge  itself :  to 
sink  as  iz  dead :  to  vanish :  to  die  away : 
to  lose  strength:  to  decline  in  power, 
wealth,  value,  or  reputation:  to  sink 
into  sin :  to  depart  from  the  faith :  to 
become  dejected:  to  pass  gently  into 
any  state :  to  befall :  to  issue :  to  enter 
upon  with  haste  or  vehemence :  to  rush : 
~^pr.p.  fsll'ing;  pcut,  fell;  i)a.j>.  fallen 
(faw^tn).  [A.S.  feallan;  Ger.  faUen; 
connected  with  L.  folio,  to  deceive.  Or. 
epJicUldf  to  cause  to  fall.  Sans.  ephcU,  to 
tremble.    See  Fail.] 

FALL,  fawl,  n.  the  a(i  offaUingf  in  any  of 
its  senses :  descent  by  gravitv :  a  drop- 
ping down :  overthrow :  deatn :  descent 
irom  a  better  to  a  worse  position :  sIox>e 
or  declivity:  descent  of  water:  a  cas- 
cade— ^though  in  this  sense  the  plural  ia 
used,  as  Niagara  Falls,  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  etc.:  length  of  a  fall:  outlet 
of  a  river :  decrease  in  value :  a  sinking 
of  the  voice  :  the  time  when  the  leaves 
fall,  autumn :  that  which  falls :  a  la^ise 
into  sin,  espedaUy  tiiat  of  Adam  and 


Eve,  called  Thb  Fall  :— 2>7.  {.^pooryfika) 
death,  overthrow. 

FALLAdOUS,  fal-lfi'shus,  a4j\  calculated 
to  d&xive  or  nuskad :  not  well  founded : 
causing  disappointmient :  delusive. — <mLv. 
Falla^oubly.  —  n.  Falla^xhoubness. 
[Lufallaoioaue.] 

FALLACY,  fal'a-d,  n»  something  faUor 
dous :  dieceptive  appearance :  an  ap- 
parently genuine  but  really  illogical 
argument.  [Fr.  faUaoef  deceit— L.  foJ- 
laJcia^  from  foJXax^  deceptive,  faUo^  to 
deceive  1 

FATiIiTBTLTTY,  fal-i-bill-ti,  n.  liability  to 
err. 

FALLIBLE,  fari-bl,  adj.  liable  to  error  or 
mistake.  —  adv.  FajaJibly.  [Low  L. 
faUibilie^  from/oUo.] 

FALLOW,  fal'ld,  ac(i.  pale  red  or  pale  yel- 
low ;  as,  B.  fallow  deer :  left  to  rest  after 
tillage ;  untilled ;  uncultivated ;  neg^ 
lected ;  '*  Break  up  yourfaUow  ground." 
— Jer.  iv.  8 ;  "  Her  predecessors  ...  did 
but  sometimes  cast  up  the  ground ;  and 
flo  leaving  it  follow^  it  became  quickly 
overgrown  with  weeds." — Howell:  unoo- 
oopied  ;  neglected ;  unused : 

Let  the  cause  ]iefaUow,''Hudihra9  ; 
A  tlloufiBiid  hearts  Hofattow  In  tbese  lif^H'!. 

TA.  B,feal09  fealtoe^  pale  red  or  pale  vel- 
low ;  O.  E. /{uau,  fcdewe^  etc. — "  His  hue 
fai^oe  and  pale.**— Cfcffuccr.  Cf.  Qer, 
fahl^  faJb ;  Low  Qer.  and  Dut.  vojoI,  fal- 
low ;  also  Fr.  fauve^  It.  fatbo^  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  Teutonic;  cog.  L. 
paUidugp  pale.  The  application  <S  the 
epithet  to  land  is  probably  due  to  the 
color  of  ploughed  land.] 

FALLOW,  f  alia,  n.  land  that  has  lain  a 
year  or  more  untilled  or  unseeded ;  land 
ploughed  without  being  sowed:  the 
ploughing  or  tilling  of  land,  without 
sowing  it,  for  a  season ;  as,  summer  /ol^ 
UnOt  properly  conducted,  has  ever  been 
founa  a  sure  method  of  destroving  weeds; 
*'  By  a  complete  summer  fallow,  land  is 
rendered  tender  and  mellow." — Sir  J, 
Sinclair. — A  green  faUow,  in  England, 
fallow  where  land  is  rendered  meUow 
and  clean  from  weeds  by  means  of  some 
green  crop,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  etc 

FALLOW,  fal15,  v.L  to  plough,  harrow, 
and  break  land  without  seeding  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds  and  in- 


sects and 


is 


i.nd  rendering  it  mellow:  as,  it  i 
found  to  be  for  the  mterest  of  the  farmer 
to  fallow  cold,  strong,  clayey  land.  In 
U.  S.  to  summer-fallow  land  is  to  plough 
and  cultivate  it  continually  during  the 
summer,  in  preparation  for  sowing  wheat 
in  the  autumn.  Some  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive American  farmers  condemn 
eummeT'fallowing.  They  contend  that, 
owing  to  evaporation  under  the  summer 
heat,  the  practice  is  eventually  detri- 
mental to  the  soil. 

FALLOW-DEER,  fal'd-der,  n.  a  species  of 
deer  smaller  than  the  red-deer,  with  broad 
flat  antlers,and  of  Ayellovnahrhroyrn  color. 

FALLOWNESS.  fal'5-nes,  n.  state  of  being 
fallow,  or  untilled. 

FALL-TRAP,  fawl'-trap,  n.  a  trap  In  which 
a  part  of  the  apparatus,  as  a  door,  bar, 
kmfe,  or  the  like,  descends  and  imprisons 
or  kills  the  victim.  '  ^  We  walk  in  a  world 
of  plots,  strinfi:s  universally  spread  of 
deadly  gins  ana  fall-traps  bait^  by  the 
gold  of  Pitt."— CaWyte. 

FALSE,  Fawls,  cu^'m  deceptive  or  deceiving: 
untruthful:  uniaithful  to  obligations: 
untrue :  not  genuine  or  real :  hypocrit- 
ical :  not  well  founded.— adv.  Falbb'LT. 
^-n.  FAiSEtusaa.  [O.  Fr.  fals  ( fauxy^Jj. 
falsus,  pa.  p.  of  faUo,  to  deceive.  See 
FAIL,  Fall,  Fallacious.] 

FAIJ3EHOOD,  fawls'hood,  n.  state  or  qual- 


ifrf  of  being  false :  want  of  truth  :  want 
of  honesty :  deceitfulness  :  false  appear- 
ance: an  untrue  statement:  a  lie.  [Fai^i^ 
and  hood,  A.S.  liad,  state.] 

FALSETTO,  fawl-set'o,  n.  a  false  or  arti- 
/Icial  voice  :  a  range  of  voice  beyond  the 
natural  compass.  [It.  falsetto f  from  root 
of  Fai^eJ 

FALSI  CRIMEN,  fal'si  krfmen,  in  law,  the 
crime  of  what  is  false :  the  crime  of  fraud. 
In  the  civil  law  the  term  meant  a  fraud- 
ulent subornation  or  concealment,  with 
design  to  darken  or  conceal  the  truth,  or 
make  things  appear  otherwise  than  they 
really  are,  as  in  swearing  falsely,  ante- 
dating  a  contract,  or  selling  bv  false 
weights.  In  modem  common  law  its 
prevailing  signification  is  that  of  forgery. 

FALSIFIABLE,  fawM-fl-a-bl,  ac^'.  that 
may  be  falaifi^  counterfeit^,  or  cor- 
rupted. 

FALSIFICATION,  f awls-i-fi-ka'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  m/iking  false :  the  giylDg  to  a  thing 
the  appearaaee  of  something  which  it  is 
not. 

FALSIFIER,  ffeiwls'l-fi'a?,  n.  one  who/aZ»- 
fies  or  gives  to  a  thing  a  false  appearance. 

FAIjSIFY,  fawls^-fi,  v.t.  to  forge  or  coun- 
terfeit': to  prove  untrustworthy :  to 
break  by  falsehood  >^pr.p.  fals'ifying ; 
pa.p*  fab'ified.  [L.  falmSf  false,  and 
facto,  to  make.l 

FAI^ITY,  fawls>tl,  n.  quaHj^  of  being 
ftilse :  a  false  assertion.  [L.  falsitas, 
from  falsuSf  false.} 

FALTER,  fawrter,  v.L  to  fail  or  stutter  in 
speech :  to  tremble  or  totter :  to  be  feeble 
or  irresolute.  [Lit.,  to  be  at  fault ;  from 
root  of  Fault  ;  cf.  Span,  faltar^  It.  fal- 
tare,  to  be  deficient.] 

FALTER,  fawrter,  n.  the  act  of  faltering, 
hesitating,  trembling,  stammering,  or 
the  like :  unsteadiness :  hesitation :  trem- 
bling :  quavering.  * '  The  falter  of  an  idle 
shepherd's  nipe." — J.  R.  Lowell. 

FALTERENQLT,  fawrter-ing^li,  adv.  in  a 
faltering  or  hesitating  manner. 

FAME,  f9.m,  n.  public  report  or  rumor  r  re- 
nown or  celebrity,  gooa  or  bad,  [Fr. — L. 
/aifta,  from  /art,  to  speak ;  Gft.  phemi, 
hoiaphSmi,  to  say,  make  known.  Sans. 
Ihdsh,  to  speak,  A.S.  bannan^  to  pro- 
claim.] 

FAMED,  fSmd,  adf.  renowned. 

FAMILIAR,  fsrmiryar,  adj.well  acquainted 
or  intimate :  showing  the  manner  of  an 
intimate :  free :  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of:  well  knovm  er  under> 
stood. — n.  one  well  or  long  acquainted : 
a  demon  supposed  to  attend  at  call.— 
adv.  Famil'iarly.    [L./aani2iiaris,  irom 


famUia,  a  family.} 
'AJ " 


FAMILIARIZE,  fa-mil'yar-lB,  vX  to  make 
thoroughly  acquainted  :  to  accustom :  to 
make  easy  by  practice  or  study. 

FAMILIAIUTY,  fa-mil-ye-ayi-ti,  n.  inti- 
mate acquaintanceship:  freedom  from 
constraint  i—pL  actions  characterised  by 
too  much  license  :  actions  of  one  person 
towards  another  unwarranted  by  their 
relative  position :  liberties.  [L.  family 
iaritasA 

FAMILIST,  fk'mil-ist,  n.  one  of  the  relig- 
ious sect  called  the  Family  of  Love  which 
arose  in  Holland  in  1656.  They  taught 
that  religion  consists  wholly  in  love,  in- 
dependently of  any  form  of  truth  held 
and  believed;  that  through  love  luan 
could  become  absolutely  absorbed  in  and 
identified  with  Qod ;  that  G«d  regards 
not  the  outward  actions  but  only  the 
heart,  and  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,  even  things  forbidden. 

FAMILY,  fam'i-li,  n.  the  household,  or  all 
those  who  live  in  one  house  under  one 
head :  the  descendants  of  one  Gomnion 
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pro^nitor :  race :  honorable  or  noble 
descent:  a  group  of  animals,  plants, 
languages,  etc.,  more  oomprehensive 
than  a  genus.    [Fr.^L.  famuior^famtir 

FAMILY-HEAD,  fa'mi-li-hed,  n.  (naut)  an 
old  name  for  the  stem  of  a  vessel  when 
it  was  surmounted  by  several  full-length 
figures. 

FAMILY-MAN,  fti'mi-ti-man,  n,  one  who 
has  a  family  or  a  household :  a  man  in- 
clined to  lead  a  domestic  lif^.  **The 
Jews  are  generally,  when  married,  most 
exemplary  famUy-men.^'^Mayhew. 

FAMINE,  fam'in,  n.  general  scarcity  of 
food.  [Fr.,  through  an  unrecorded  Low 
L./afntna,  from  iLfames^  hunger.] 

FAMISH,  fam'ish,  vX  to  starve.— 1;.{.  to 
die  or  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  thirst : 
to  suffer  ft*om  exposure. 

FAMISHMENT,  fam'ish-ment,  n.  starva- 
tion. 

FAMOUS,  fft^mus,^  a^f-  renowned:  noted. 
— adv,  Fa'moublt.  [L.  famosus,  from 
fama,} 

FAN,  fan,  n.  the  name  of  various  instru- 
ments for  exciting  a  current  of  air  by 
the  agitation  of  a  broad  surface  \  as,  (a) 
an  instrument  made  of  palm-leaf,  carved 
wood  or  ivory,  feathers,  or  of  thin  skin, 
paper,  or  taffeta,  mounted  on  sticks,  etc.. 
used  by  ladles  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool 
the  face ;  (p)  in  maih.  any  contrivance  of 
vanes  or  flat  discs,  revolving  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,  as  for  winnowing  grain,  for 
oooling  fluids,  urging  combustion,  assist- 
faig  ventilation,  etc. ;  (c)  a  small  vane  or 
sail  used  to  keep  the  large  sails  of  a  smock 
wind-mill  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind ;  (d)  an  apparatus  for  regulating  or 
checkinfi-,  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
its  rapiamotion,  the  velocity  of  light  ma- 
chinery, as  in  a  musical  box ;  a  fly ;  (&)  an 
apparatus,  called  also  the /on^otJerTior, 
for  regulating  the  throttle-valves  of 
steam-engines :  something  resembling  a 
lady's  fan  when  spread,  as  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  the  tail  of  a  peacock,  etc.;  '*  As  a 
peacock  and  crane  were  in  company  the 
peacock  spread  his  tail  and  challengea  the 
other  to  snow  him  such  a/an  of  feathers.^ 
~^tr  B.  U Estrange :  (Jig.)  any  agency 
which  excites  to  action  or  stimulates  the 
aicrtivijhr  of  a  passion  or  emotion,  produc- 
ing eflects  analogous  to  those  of  a  fan  in 
exciting  flame ;  as,  this  was  a /an  to  re- 
bellion :  a  fan  to  a  mauls  ardor.  [A.  S. 
fanny  fan^  a  collateral  form  of  van^  L. 
vannusy  whence  Fr.  i;an,  a  fan.  Probably 
akin  to  L.  venhis,  wind,  and  E.  Wnmow.  J 

FAN,  fan,  vJm  to  move  or  agitate  as  with 

afkn; 

Hie  air  .  .  .  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes. 

•^Witon: 

to  cool  and  refresh,  bv  moving  the  air 
with  a  fan ;  to  blow  the  air  on  the  face 
with  a  fan ;  *'  She  was  fanned  into  slum- 
bers by  her  slaves."— iSgecto^or ;  to  venti- 
late ;  to  blow  on ;  to  affect  by  air  put  in 
moUon; 

CUm  aa  the  breath  which  /am  oar  eastem  groves. 

.  •^Dryden: 

to  winnow;  to  ventilate;  to  separate  chaff 


from,  and  drive  it  away  by  a  current  of 
air ;  as,  to  fan  wheat :  {fig.)  to  produce 
effects  on,  analogous  to  those  of  a  fan  in 
exciting  flame ;  to  excite ;  to  increase  the 
activity  or  action  of ;  to  stimulate — said 
of  the  passions  and  emotions,  of  designs, 
plots,  etc. ;  as,  this  fanned  the  flame  of 
nis  love ;  he  fanned  the  smouldering 
embers  df  the  revolution  till  they  burst 
into  flame. 

FANAL,  fa-nfil,  n.  a  lighthouse,  or  more 
speciflcaDy,  the  apparatus  placed  in  it 
to  give  lig^t.    [Fr.J 

PAN  AM,  fan'am,  n.  a  money  of  account 
used  formerly  in  Madras,  worth  about 


4eent8:  a  Geylonese  coj^r  coin  worth 
about  8  cents. 
FANATIC,  fa-nat'ik,  FANATICAL,  fa- 
natlk-al,  ac^\  wild  and  extravagant  in 
opinions,  particularly  in  religious  opin- 
ions :  excessively  enthusiastic  :  possessed 
or  characterized  by  a  kind  of  frenzy :  as, 
a  fanoHo  people ;  fanatic  zeal ;  fojuUic 
notions  or  opinions.    **I\inaHe  £^pt 

and  her  priests.''— Jfilfon. 

I  abhor  such  fanatioal  phaBtoma.— Sftot: 

[L.  fanaticusy  inspired,  enthusiastic, 
from  fannm^  a  place  dedicated  to  some 
deity,  a  temple.    See  Fans.] 

FANATIC,  fa-nafik,  n.  a  person  affected 
by  excessive  enthusiasm,  particularly  on 
religious  subjects :  one  who  indulges 
wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  religion. 
''They  are  fanatieks  ...  all  atheists 
being  that  blind  eoddess  Nature*s  fanat* 
ioksr '•^CwdiJOOTth.  "There  is  a  new 
word,  coined  within  few  months,  called 
fanatiea,  which,  by  the  close  stickling 
thereof,  seemeth  well  cut  out  and  pro- 
portioned to  signify  what  is  meant 
therebv,  even  the  sectaries  of  our  age.** 
^Fuller^  1660. 

FANATICISM,  f^nat'i-sizm,  n.  wild  and 
excessive  religious  enthusiasm. 

FANCIED,  fan'sid,  p.  and  ac{f.  portrayed  or 
formed  by  the  fancy ;  imaginary ;  as,  a 
fancied  g^evance:  attracting  one's 
fancy;  Hired;  in  esteem;  sought  after; 
as,  this  class  of  goods  is  more  fancied 
than  ever. 

FANCIER,  fan'si-er,  n,  one  who  fancies 
or  has  a  liking  to ;  also,  one  who  keeps 
for  sale ;  as,  a  bird-/ancier:  one  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  his  fancy ;  '*  Not 
reasoners  but  /emciers.'*— Jfoocm/ov. 

FANCIFUL,  fan'si-fool,  a^\  guided  or 
created  by  fancy:  imaginative:  whim- 
sical :  wila.^adt;.  Fan^cifullt.— ti.  Fam'- 

CUrULNESS. 

FANCY,  fan'si,  n.  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
by  whioh  it  recalls,  represents,  or  rnakea 
to  appear  past  images  or  impressions: 
an  image  or  representation  thus  formed 
in  the  mind:  an  unreasonable  or  capri- 
cious opinion :  a  whim :  capricious  incli- 
nation or  liking.— <ac(;.  pleasing  to,  or 
guided  by  ftuunr  or  caprice. — ^Fakcv-ball, 
ti.  a  ball  at  which  fancy  dresses  in  vari- 
ous characters  are  worn. — Tbb  fancy, 
fko?.     sporting    characters     generally. 

E Contracted  from  fantasy^  ¥t,  fantaeve^ 
hrough  L.,  from  Or.  p^n/amo— Or. 
nftonfozO,  to  make  visible— ^lAoin/),  to 
Dring  to  light,  to  show.  Sans,  hhdy  to 
shin^ 

FANCY,  fan'si,  v.f,  to  portray  in  the  mind: 
to  imagine :  to  have  a  fancy  or  liking 
for :  to  be  pleased  with  >-pr.p.  fan'cy- 
ing ;  pa,p.  fan'cied. 

FANCY-BllEE,  fan'si-fr6,  adj.  ftee  from 

the  power  of  love. 

In  maiden  meditation,  fantfy^free^-Shak, 

FANCY-OOODS,  fan'si-goodz,  n.pl,  fabrics 
of  various  patterns,  as  ribbons,  sUks, 
satins,  etc.,  differing  from  those  which 
are  of  a  plain  or  simple  color. 

FANCY-LlNE,  fan'si-lln,  n.  in  nav.  (a) 
a  line  used  for  overhauling  the  lee 
topping-lift  of  the  main  or  spanker 
boom^K>ften  called  a  tripptng4ine ;  (b)  a 
line  rove  through  a  block  at  the  jaws  of  a 
gaff,  used  as  a  down-haul. 

FANCY-SICK,  fan'si-sik,  acdf.  nothig  one 

whose  imagination  is  unsound,  or  whose 

distemper  &  in  his  own  mind. 
All  faney^ek  sha  Is,  and  pale  o{  oheer.— SIkaJk. 

FANCY-STOCKS,  fan'si-stoks,  n.iiL  among 
American  brokers,  stocks  which,  having 
no  determinate  value  from  any  fixed 
probable  income,  fluctuate  in  pnce  ao- 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  speculators. 

FANCY-WORK,  fan'si-werk,  n.  ornament- 


al  knitting,    crocheting,   tatting,   em- 
broidery, etc.,  performea  by  ladies. 
FANCY-WOVEN,  fan'n-wOv-n,  ocfe'.  formed 
by  the  imagination. 
Veird  In  F&le^B  fancy-woven  rest. — WarUm. 

FANDANGO,  fan-dan'go,  n.  an  old  Spanish 
dance.    [Sp.] 

FANE,  f3n,  n.  a  temple.  [L*  fanum^  from 
/art,  to  speak,  to  dedicate.] 

FANFARE,  fan'f&r,  n.  a  flourish  of  trum* 
pets  on  entering  the  Ksts :  a  boast :  a 
oravado.  [Fr.  /on/are— Sp.  fanfarrtOf 
which  is  trom  Arabb  farfar^  loquacious.} 

FANFARON,  fan^ffirron,  n.  one  who  uses 
fanfare  or  bravado :  a  bul^.  (TV.,  from 
fanfareA 

FANFARONADE,  fan-farH>n-fid%  n.  vain 
boasting:  bluster.  [Fr.  fasnfarcnnade^ 
from  fanfareJ] 

FANG,  fang,  n.  the  tooth  of  a  ravenous 
beast:  a  daw  or_ talon.  [A.S.  fo-nQi 
tromfon, 

FANOE] 
clutches, 

FANLIGHT,  fan'lit,  n.  a  window  resem- 
blingin  form  an  open /an. 

FANNER,  fan'er,  n.  a  machine  with  re- 
volving fans,  used  for  winnowing  grain, 
etc 

FANNING-MACHINB,  fencing- ma -shSn^ 
FANNING-MILL,  fan'ing-mil,  n,  a  ma- 
chine for  cleaning  grain  and  seeds  f  ron¥ 
chaff,  husks,  fom  seeds  and  sand ;  and 
also  for  grading  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

FANPALM,  fan'pAm,  n.  a  species  of  palm 
60  or  70  ft.  high,  with /an^haped  leaves, 
used  for  umbrellas,  tents,  etc. 

FANTASIA,  fan-tft'zi-a,  n.  a  fanciful  or 
fantastic  musical  composition,  not  gov- 
-emed  by  the  ordinary  musical  rules.  [It., 
from  Gr.  phantasia^    See  Fakot.] 

FANTASMAGORIA,  fan-tas-margoVi-a,  n 
same  as  Phantasmagobia. 

FANTASTIC,  fan-tas'tik,  FANTASTICAL, 
fan-tas'tik-al,  adf,,  fanciful:  not  real: 
capricious :  whimsical :  wild. — adv.  Fan- 

TA^TIGALLT. 

FANTASY,  fan'ta-si,  n.  old  form  of  Fancy. 

FAN-WINDOW,  fan'win-do,  n.  a  window 
riiaped  like  a  fan ;  that  is,  having  a  semi- 
circular outline  and  a  sash  formed  of  rsr 
dial  bars. 

FAR,  fAr,  acy,  remote:  more  distant  of 
two:  remote  from  or  contrary  to  pur- 
pose or  design.— adv.  to  a  great  distance 
in  time,  space,  or  proportion  :  remotely: 
consideraDly  or  m  great  part:  very 
much :  to  a  great  height :  to  a  certain 
point,  degree,  or  distance.  rA.S.  feor  ; 
but.  ver^  verre ;  Ice.  fiarri ;  Ger.  fern ; 
allied  to  Gr.  porrdf  at  a  distance,  pro^ 
before.  Sans,  pra^  before,  and  also  to  E. 

FABB.J 

FARAD,  f!EU<ad,  n.  the  unit  of  quantity  in 
electrometry:  the  quantity  of  electricity 
with  whioh  an  electro-motive  force  of 
one  volt  would  flow  through  the  resist- 
ance of  one  megohm  (-—a  million  ohms) 
in  one  second.  \jn  honor  of  Prof.  Faro 
day.} 

FARADIC,  fa-radlk,  adj\  a  term  applied 
to  induction  electricity  obtained  from  a 
variety  of  batteries — some  magneto-elec- 
tric, composed  of  a  revolving  magnet 
and  coils  of  wires,  others  of  a  cell  (gfv 
ing  a  galvanic  current)  and  coils. 

FA^E,  fars,  n.  a  style  of  comedy,  stuffed 
with  low  humor  and  extravagant  wit . 
ridiculous  or  empty  show.  [Fr.  farce, 
the  stufling  in  meat,  from  L.  fareio,  to 
stuff.  1 

FARCICAL,  ffirs'i-kal,  acfj.  of  oi  relating 
to  a  farce:  ludicrous. — €ulv,  FARXfiCAiAJY. 

FARCY,  fftr'si,  FARCIN,  ffir'sin,  n.  a  dis- 
ease of  horses  intimately  connected  with 
glanders,  the  two  diseases  generally 
running  into  each  other.      It   is   sup- 
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posed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  absorbents 
of  the  skin,  and  its  first  indication  is 
generaUy  the  appearance  of  little  tumors, 
called  fareu-buaSf  on  the  face,  necky  or 
inside  of  the  thieb. 

FARCY-BUD,  f&r'si-bud,  n.  a  tumor  which 
appears  early  in  the  disease  called  Farcy. 
[See  Faboy.j 

FARDEL,  fAr'del,  n.  a  pack  or  bundle.  [O. 
Fr.  fardel,  Fr.  faraeaUj  dim.  of  farde, 
a  burden,  of  which  etv.  dub.] 

FARDEL-BOUND,  ffi/del-bound,  adj.  in 
vet.  8urg.  a  term  applied  to  cattle  and 
sheep  affected  with  a  disease  caused  by 
the  retention  of  food  'in  the  maniplus 
or  third  stomach,  between  the  mmierous 
plaits  of  which  it  is  flrmlv  impacted. 
When  the  food  is  of  a  narcotic  character, 
or  unusually  dry,  tough,  or  indj&;estible, 
the  stomach  cannot  moisten  ana  reduce 
it  with  sufficient  rapidity ;  and  as  fresh 
quantities  continue  to  oe  received,  the 
organ  becomes  over-gorged,  and  ulti- 
mately paralyzed  and  affected  with 
chrome  inflammation.  Over-ripe  clover, 
vetches,  or  rye-grass  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce the  disease. 

FARE,  f&r,  v.i.  to  get  on  or  succeed :  to 
happen  well  or  ill  to :  to  feed. — n.  (prig,) 
a  course  or  passage :  the  price  of  pas- 
sage :  food  or  provisions  for  the  tskble. 
[ A.8.  faran  ;  Qer.ftihren,  to  go.] 

FAREWELL,  f ftr-weP  or  fSx^-,  int.  may  you 
fare  toeUt  an  affectionate  prayer  for 
safety  or  success. — n.  well-wishing  at 
parting:  the  act  of  departure. — a4i» 
parting  r  final. 

FAR-FETCHED,  f&<-fecht,  adfj.,  fetched  or 
brought  from /ar,  or  from  a  remote  place: 
forced,  unnatural. 

FARINA,  fa-rf  na,  n.  in  a  general  sense, 
meal  or  fiour :  specifically,  a  term  given 
to  a  soft,  tasteless,  and  commonly  white 
powder,  obtained  bv  trituration  of  the 
seeds  of  cereal  ana  leguminous  plants, 
and  of  some  roots,  as  the  potato,  and 
consisting  of  gluten,  starch,  and  muci- 
lage :  in  oot,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
the  pollen  contained  in  the  anthers  of 
flowers. — ^Fossil  fabika,  a  variety  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  in  thin  white  crusts,  light 
as  cotton,  and  easily  reducible  to  powder. 
{LhfarinOf  ground  corn,  from /ar,  a  sort 
of  grain,  spelt— the  earliest  food  of  the 
Romans.] 

FARINACEOUS,  far-in-ft'shus,  acfj\  consist- 
ing or  made  of  meal  or  flour ;  as  a  /ar- 
inaeeous  diet,  which  consists  of  the  meal 
or  flour  of  the  various  species  of  corn  or 
erain :  containing  or  yielding  farina  or 
flour ;  as,  farincuseous  seeds :  like  meal ; 
mealy ;  pertaining  to  meal ;  as,  a  far- 
tnoceoiM  taste  or  smell.  [L./ari7ui,  meal.] 

FARM,  f Arm,  n.  land  let  or  rented  for  cul- 
tivation or  pasturage,  with  the  necessary 
buildings.  [A.S.  feorm,  goods,  enter- 
tainment, from  Low  L.  Jirma,  a  feast, 
tribute,  also  a  contract,  an  oath — L. 
flrmus,  flrm,  durable.  Fabm  is  therefore 
a  doublet  of  FIRM.] 

FARM,  f&rm,  v.t  to  let  out  as  lands  to  a 
tenant :  to  take  on  lease :  to  g^ant  cer- 
tain rights  in  return  for  a  portion  of  what 
they  yield,  as  to  farm  the  taxes  :  to  cul- 
tivate, as  land. 

r  \RMER,  f&rm'er,  n.  one  who  farms ;  as, 
one  who  cultivates  a  farm ;  a  cultivator 
of  the  fields;  an  agriculturist;  a  hus- 
bandman: one  who  takes  taxes,  cus- 
toms, excise,  or  other  duties,  to  collect 
for  a  certain  rate  per  cent. ;  as,  a,  farmer 
of  the  revenues :  in  mtnin^,  the  lord  of 
the  field,  or  one  who  farms  the  lot  and 
cope  of  the  crown,  in  monarchical  coun- 
tries.— Faskes-oeneral,  in  France,  un- 
der the  old  monarchy,  a  member  of  a 
privileged  association  which  farmed  cer- 


tain branches  of  the  revenue,  that  Is^ 
contracted  with  the  government  to  pay 
into  the  treasury  a  fixed  yearly  sum, 
takine  upon  itself  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain taxes  as  an  equivalent.  This  sys- 
tem was  swept  away  at  the  revolution. 

FARO,  f&r'o,  n.  a  game  of  chance  played 
with  cards.  [Said  to  be  so  called  because 
king  Pharaoh  was  formerly  represented 
on  one  of  the  cards.] 

FARRAGO,  fap-rfi'g6,  n.  a  confused  mass. 
[L.--^r,  a  sort  of  grain.] 

FARRDSR,  far'i-er,  n.  one  who  shoes  horses: 
one  who  cures  the  diseases  of  horses.  J^O. 
Fr.  ferrier,  through  Low  L.  ferranus, 
from  L.  ferrumf  iron.] 

FARRIERY,  faKi-er-i,  ti.  the  art  of  oaring 
the  diseases  of  cattle. 

FARROW,  far'O,  n.  a  litter  otpigs.-^.  to 


bring  forth  pigs.  rA.S.  fear/^  a  pig;  Dan. 
farCf  to  farrow ;  Qer.  ferkel,  amed  to  L. 
porcuSp  pig,  verreSf  boar.] 

FARSE,  fars,  n.  ^ecdes,)  an  explanation  or 
'  paraphrase  in  Englisn  of  the  text  of  the 
epistle  read  in  Latin,  adopted  in  some 
Eoiglish  churches  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  sub-deacon  repeating  each  verse 
in  Latin  and  two  choristers  singing  the 
farse  or  explanation  in  English.  [L. 
farciOt  to  stuff.] 

FARTHER,  ^a^ther,  adj.  fcomp.  of  Far), 
iMyrefar  or  distant :  tenainff  to  a  greater 
distance ;  longer :  additionaL— oav.  at  or 
to  a  greater  distance :  more  remotely : 
beyond:  moreover.  [A  rather  recent 
form,  comp.  of  Far,  the  euphonic  ih 
being  inserted  from  the  analogy  of 
Further.] 

FARTHEST,  fSr'f  Aest,  ojdj.  (superL  of  Far), 
iMMitfaT^  distant,  or  remote. — adv.  at  or 
to  the  greatest  distance.  [Superl.  ofFAR, 
coined  from  the  analogy  of  FUBTHEsrr.l 

FARTHING,  fAr'f^ing,  n.  the /our^^  of  a 
pMBuny :  {New  Test)  —  2  farthinjs^,  some- 
times i  of  Eng.  farthing.  [A.B.feorthlinffp 
feorthingf  a  iburth  part— /eorf^  fourtn, 
and  dim,  ot  ing or  ling^eor,  four.] 

FARTHINGALE,  f&r'ei^ing-ffSl,  n.  a  kind 
of  crinoline  made  of  whalebone  for  dis- 
tending the  dress,  introduced  by  Queen 
Eb'zabeth.  [Fr.  vertugadCf  O.  Fr.  t^er- 
dugalle — Sp.  verdugado,  hooped — ver- 
duLpo,  a  rod,  a  young  shoot— ^^eme,  green 
— L.  tn'ridfe,  green.] 

FAR-WEST,  farwest,  n.  a  name  loosely 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  United 
states  lying  beyond  the  MississippL 

FAR-WEST,  fft/west,  ady.  pertaining  to 
the  Far-West,  or  the  Umted  States  west 
of  the  MississippL 

FASCES,  fas'&s,  n.pZ.  (Roman  antiquities) 
a  bundle  of  rods  with  an  axe  in  the  mid- 
dle, borne  before  the  Roman  magistrates 
as  a  badge  of  their  authority,  [L.  fas- 
cis,  a  bundle.] 

FASCICLE,  fas'i-kl,  n.,  a  little  bundle: 
(bot.)  a  close  cluster,  with  the  flowers 
much  crowded  toother,  as  in  the  sweet- 
william.    [L.  fasciculus,  dim.  of  fascisA 

FASCICULAR,  fas^ik'a-lar,  FASCICU- 
"LaTE,  fas-sik'fi-l&t,  ady»  united  as  in  a 
bundle, 

FASCINATE,  fas'i-n&t,  v.t.  to  fix  or  con- 
trol by  the  glance :  to  charm :  to  en- 
chant. [L.  foLscino,  •atus ,  prob.  allied 
to  Gr.  baskatnH,  to  bewitch.] 

FASCINATION,  fas-i-na'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  charming:  supposed  power  to  harm 
bv  looks  or  spells  ;  mysterious  attrac- 
tive power  exerted  by  a  man^s  words  or 
manner :  irresistible  power  of  alluring. 
rL^fascinatio.] 

FASCINE,  fas-sen',  n.  a  fagot  or  bundle  of 
rods,  used  in  fort,  to  raise  batteries,  fill 
ditches,  etc  [Fr.— L.  fascinor-fasciSf  a 
bundleJ 

FASHION,  fash'un,  n.  the  make  or  cut  of 


'  a  thing:  form  or  pattern:  prevailing 
mode  or  shape  of  dress:  a  prevailing 
custom :  manner :  genteel  society :  (New 

«  Test.)  appearance.  —  v.t.  to  make:  to 
mould  according  to  a  pattern :  to  suit 
or  adapt. — n.  Fash'ioner.  [Fr.  fa^on-^ 
L.  factto—fado,  to  make.] 

FASHIONABLE,  fash'un-arbl,  adj.  made 
according  to  prevaUing  fashion :  pre- 
vailing  or  in  use  at  any  period  :  observ- 
ant of  the  fashion  in  dress  or  living: 
fenteel :  moving  in  high  society. — adv. 
ASH'IONABLY.— ^.  FaSH'IONABLENESS. 

FAST,  fast,  ac{j.  firm :  fixed :  steadfast.-^ 
€idv.  firmly :  soundly  or  sound  (asleep).^ 
Fast  by,  close  to. —Fast  and  loose 
PULLEYS,  two  pulleys  of  the  same 
diameter  placed  side  oy  side  on  a  shaft, 
the  one  rigidly  fixed  to  the  shaft,  the 
other  loose.  The  shaft  is  driven  from  a 
revolving  shaft  by  a  band  passed  over 
the  fixed  pulley,  and,  when  the  shaft  is 
to  be  stopped,  the  band  is  shifted  to  the 
loose  pulley.  [A.S.  foest;  Qer.  fest; 
allied  to  fassen,  to  seize.] 

FAST,  fast,  aidy.  ^vdck :  rash :  dissipated. 
^•adv.  swiftly :  in  rapid  succession :  ex- 
travagantly. [A  special  use  of  fast,  firm, 
derived  from  the  Scand.,  in  the  sense  of 
urgent  or  pressing.] 

FA£rr,  fast,  v.i.  to  keep  from  food  :  to  go 
hungry :  to  abstain  from  food  in  whole 
or  part,  as  a  religious  duty. — n.  absti- 
nence from  food :  special  abstinence  en- 
joined by  the  churcn :  the  day  of  fasting. 
— n8.  Fast'er,  one  who  fasts ;  Fast'inq, 
religious  abstinence ;  Fast'-day,  a  day  of 
religious  fasting.  rA.S.  fcBstari,  to  fast ; 
Qer.  fasten,  Gk>th./a«ton,tokeep  ;  sillied 
with  Fast,  firm,  in  the  sense  of  making 
firm  or  strict.] 

FASTEN,  fas'n,  v.t.  to  mBkefast  or  tight : 
to  fix  securely :  to  attach  firmlv  one  thing 
to  another. — v.i.  to  fix  itself. — n.  Fas- 
TENiNa,  that  which  fastens. 

FAST-HANDED,  fast'-hand-ed,  ac(i.  dose- 
handed  :  covetous :  closefisted  ;  avari- 
cious. (Rare.)  "  The  king  being  fast* 
handed  and  loth  to  part  with  a  second 
dowry . . .  prevailed  with  the  prince  . . . 
to  be  contracted  with  the  Princess  Cath- 
arine."—Bacon. 

FASTI,  fas'tl,  n.pl.  among  the  Romans, 
registers  of  vanous  kinds ;  as,  fasti  sacri 
or  kalendares,  calendars  of  the  year, 
giving  the  days  for  festivals,  courts,  etc., 
corresponding  to  the  modem  almanac ; 
faeti  annates  or  historici,  containing  the 
names  of  the  consuls  and  other  magis- 
trates, and  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
remarkable  historical  events  noted  down 
opposite  the  days  on  which  they  occur. 

FASTmiOUS,  fas-tid'i-us,  ady.  affecting 
superior  taste :  over-nice :  difficult  to 
please.— adv.  Fastid'ioitslt.— n.  Fastid'- 
lonsNESS.  [L.  fastidiosus — fastidiwm, 
loathing — foetus,  pride,  ana  tcedium, 
loathing.] 

FASTIGIATE,  fas-ti'ji-at,  FASTIGIATED, 
fas-ti'ii-at-ed,  o^/*  narrowed  to  the  top ; 
roofea;  *'Tbat  noted  hUl,  the  top 
whereof  is  fastigiate  like  a  sugar-loaf. 
— Bay:  in  bot,  tapeiing  to  a  narrow 
point  like  a  pyramid  ;  as,  a  plant  is  said 
to  be  fastigiated  when  the  oranches  be- 
come gradually  shorter  from  the  base  tc 
the  apex,  as  tne  Lombardy  poplar.  [L. 
fastigiatus,  pointed,  from  fastigio,  to 
point,  fastigtum,  a  top  or  peak.] 

FASTIGIATELY,  fas-tgi-fit-U,  adv.  in  a 
fastigiate  manner :  pomtedly. 

FASTIGIUM,  fas-ti'ji-um,  n.  the  summit, 
apex,  or  ridge  of  a  house  or  pediment : 
the  pediment  of  a  portico ;  so  called  be> 
cause  it  followed  the  form  of  the  roof 
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FASTISH,  fast'ish,  adj.  rather  fast :  specifl- 
caUv,  somewhat  dissipated,  or  inclined  to 
lead  a  gay  life.  *  'A  fcutiak  young  man. " 
— Thackeray, 

FASTNESS,  fast'nes,  n.  fixedness:  a 
stronghold,  fortress,  castle. 

FAT,  fat,  adj,  i)lump,  fleshy:  fruitful : 
gross. — n.  an  oily  substance  under  the 
skin  :  solid  animal  oil :  the  richest  part 
of  anything. — v,t,  to  make  fat. — v,%.  to 
grow  fat :  —pr,p.  fatt'ing ;  pa,p»  fatt'ed. 
[A-S.  f(Bt ;  Gfer.  fett.\ 

FAT,  fat,  n.  a  vat.    See  Vat. 

FATAL,  fftt'al,  adj,  belonging  to  or  ap- 
pointed by /ate :  causing  ruin  or  death  : 
mortal :  cauunitous — adv.  Fat' ally. 

FATALISM,  fftt'al-izm,  n.  the  doctrine 
that  sdl  events  are  subject  to  fate^  and 
happen  by  unavoidable  necessitv. — n. 
Fatalibt,  one  who  believes  in  fatcUism, 
—<idj.  Fat'alistio,  belonging  to  or  par- 
taking  of  fatalism, 

FATAIJTT,  fat-al'i-ti,  n.  the  state  of  being 
fatal  or  unavoidable :  the  decree  of  fate : 
fixed  tendency  to  disaster  or  death: 
mortality. 

FATA  MORGANA,  fA'ta  mor-^&'na,  n.  a 
name  given  to  a  very  strikm^  optical 
Illusion  which  has  been  principally  re- 
marked in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  between 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Calabria — a  va- 
riety of  mirage  (which  se^.  The  images 
of  men,  houses,  towers,  palaces,  columns, 
trees,  etc.,  are  occasionally  seen  from  the 
coast,  sometimes  in  the  water,  and  some- 
times in  the  air,  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  same  object  has  frequently 
two  images,  one  in  the  natural  and  the 
other  in  an  inverted  position.  The  images 
of  a  single  object  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
considerably  multiplied.  [It.,  because 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  a  fata  or 
fairy  called  Morgana,'] 

FAT-BRAINED,  fSt'-brand,  adj.  dull  of 
apprehension.  "What  a  wretched  and 
peevish  fellow  is  this  King  of  England, 
to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers  so 
far  out  of  his  knowledge." — Shak, 

FATE,  fat,  n.  inevitable  destiny  or  neces- 
sity :  appointed  lot :  ill-fortune :  doom  : 
final  issue.  [L.  fatum,  a  prediction— 
fatus^  spoken— /art,  to  speak.] 

FATED,  f&t'ed,  adj.  doomed :  destined. 

FATES,  fats,  njpl,  the  three  goddesses  of 
fate^  dotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  who 
were  supposed  to  determine  the  birth, 
life»  and  death  of  men. 

FATHER,  f&'^/ier,  n.  a  male  parent :  an 
ancestor  or  forefather:  a  contriver  or 
ori^nator :  a  title  of  respect :  an  ecclesi- 
astical writer  of  the  early  centuries :  the 
first  Person  of  the  Trinity:  the  eldest 
member  of  any  profession,  or  of  any 
body ;  as,  father  of  the  bar,  the  oldest 
barrister;  father  of  the  church,  the 
clergyman  who  has  longest  held  office ; 
falKer  of  the  House  of  KMfresentativea, 
the  member  who  has  been  longest  in  the 
House. — Fathebs  of  the  Chuboh,  the 
name  given  to  the  early  teachers  and  ex- 
pounders of  CHristianity,  whose  writings 
nave  thrown  light  upon  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and  observances  of  the  Cluistian 
Church  in  the  early  ages.  Those  of  them 
who  were,  during:  any  part  of  their  lives, 
contemporary  with  the  apostles,  are 
f^ed  apostolic  fathers.  These  are  five  : 
Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
Ignatius,  and  Poljcarp.  Those  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  including  the  five 
above  named,  are  sometimes  stvledi>rtm- 
iUve  fathers,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
tories — their  names,  in  addition  to  the 
five  just  mentioned,  are,  Justin,  Theoph- 
ilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Irenseus,  bish- 
op  of  Lyon,    Clement    of  Alexandria, 


Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  Origen  of 
Alexandria,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lianus  of  Carthage.  The  fathers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  are  generally 
ranged  in  two  classes  — fathers  of  the 
Greek  or  Eastern  church,  s^nd  fathers  of 
the  Latin  Church.  The  former  are, 
Eusebius  of  Csasarea,  Athanasius,  Basil 
the  Great,  bishop  of  Ceesarea,  Gregorv 
Nazianzenus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  Epiphanius,  bish- 
op of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  To  the  above  must  be  added 
Ephraim,  the  Syrian  deacon  of  Edessa. 
The  fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  are, 
Lactantius,  Hilarv,  bishop  of  Poictiers, 
Ambrose,  archbisnop  of  Milan,  Jerome, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible,  Augustin, 
bishop  of  £Uppo. — v,t  to  adopt :  to  ascribe 
to  one  as  his  ofiFspring  or  production. 
[A.S.  faeder;  Qer.  t^arer,  L.  pater,  Gr. 
pater.  Sans,  pitri,  from  root  pa,  to  feed.] 

FATHERHOOD,  f&'f^r-hood,  n,  state  of 
being  a.  father :  fatherly  authority. 

FATHER-IN-LAW,  fA'^/ier-in-law,  n.  the 
father  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

FATHERLAND,  f&'^^r-land,  n.  the  land 

at  one'sfathers, 
FATHERLESS,  t&ftheT-lea,  adj,  destitute 

of  a  living  Vaf/ier:  without  a  known 

author.  ~n.  Fa'thkrlbssmess. 

FATHERLY,  f&'f^r-U,  adj,  Uke  e,  father  in 
affection  and  care:  paternal. — n.  Fa'thsb- 

LINESS. 

FATHOM,  f  a^A'um,  n.  the  distance  between 
the  extremities  of  both  arms  extended  or 
held  out :  a  nautical  measure  —  6  feet. — 
v,t,  to  try  the  depth  of :  to  comprehend 
or  get  to  the  bottom  ot,—adjs,  Iath'om- 
ABLE,  Fath'omlbss.  [A.S. /oe^Tim;  Dut. 
vadem,  Ger.  faden ;  cr.  L.  pateo,  Gr.  pet' 
annymi,  to  stretch.] 

FATIGUE,  fa^t^g^,  n.,  treart?ieM  f rom  labor 
of  body  or  of  mind  :  toil :  military  work, 
distinct  from  the  use  of  arms. — v,t,  to  re- 
duce to  a  state  of  weariness  :  to  exhaust 
one's  strength  :  to  harass: — pr,p  fatigu'- 
ing;  pa,p.  fatigued'.  [Fr,,  fromL./a<i^o, 
to  weary.] 

FATIGUE-DRESS,  fsr-teg'-dres,  n.  the 
wrrkin^-dress  of  soldiers. 

FATlGUE-DUTY,farteg'-dQ-ti,  n.  the  work 
of  soldiers  distinct  from  the  use  of  arms. 

FATIGUE-PARTY,  fa-tge'-pAr-ti,  n.  a  body 
of  soldiers  engaged  in  labors  distinct  from 
the  use  of  arms.  

FATIMIDE,  fat'i-mid,  FATIMITE,fat'i-mrt, 
n.  a  descendant  of  Fatima^  the  daughter 
and  only  child  of  Mahomet.  A  line  of 
caliphs,  popularly  known  as  the  Fatimite 
dvnasty,  was  founded  in  909  by  Abu- 
Mohammed  Obeidalla,  who  gave  himself 
out  as  ^andson  of  Fatima,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Adhed,  the  four- 
teenth Fatimite  caliph,  in  1171.  The 
members  claimed  pontifical  attributes. 

PATISCENCE,  fa-tis'sens,  n.  a  gaping  or 
opening:  a  state  of  being  chinky.  Kir~ 
wan,    [L.  fatisco,  to  open,  to  gape.] 

FAT-KIDNEYED,  fat'-kid-nid,  adj.  fat: 
gross :  a  word  used  in  contempt.  '*  Peace, 
je  fat'kidneyed  raacall^—Shak,  [Fat 
andKiDKEY.] 

FATUNG,  fatling.  n.  a  lamb,  kid,  or  other 
young  animal  rattened  for  slaughter :  a 
fat  animal :  applied  to  quadrupeds  whose 
flesh  is  used  for  food.  '*  He  (lAivid)  sacri- 
ficed oxen  and  fatlings,^^%  Sam.  vi.  18. 

FATNESS,  fat'nes,  n.  qualitv  or  state  of 
being  fat :  fullness  of  flesh  :  richness  : 
fertility :  that  which  makes  fertile. 

FATTEN,  fat'n,  v,t.  to  make  fat  or  fleshy : 
to  make  fertile. — v.i.  to  grow  fat. — ns, 
FATfKSERf  he  who  or  that  which  fat- 


tens ;  Fatt'enino,  the  process  of  making 
fat :  state  of  growing  fat. 

FATTT,  fat'i,  acfj,  containing  fat  or  hav- 
ing the  equalities  of  fat.-HPATrY  acids, 
a  name  given  to  such  acids  as  have  been 
separated  from  fats.  Fats  and  fixed  oils 
are  composed  of  one  or  more  acids  and 
glycerine.  The  glycerine  may  be  re- 
moved by  boiling  the  fat  with  any 
stronger  base,  as  potash  or  soda,  with 
which  the  acid  combines  to  form  a  soap. 
By  treating  this  soap  with  hydrochlonc 
or  sulphuric  acid  the  base  is  removed 
and  the  fatty  acid  obtained  free.  Acetic 
and  formic  acids  have  been  included  in 
the  fatty  acids,  because,  though  not  en- 
tering into  oleaginous  compounds,  they 
belong  to  the  same  chemical  order. — 
Fattt  tissue,  in  anat,  the  adipose  tis- 
sue, a  tissue  composed  of  minute  cells 
or  vesicles,  having  no  communication 
with  each  other,  but  lying  side  by  side 
in  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
which  serves  to  hold  them  together,  and 
through  which  also  the  blood-vesseis  find 
their  way  to  them.  In  the  cells  of  this 
tissue  the  animal  matter  called  fat  is 
deposited.  —  Fatty  deoenebation,  in 
pathol,  a  condition  characterized  by  a 
continually  increasing  accumulation  of 
fat  replacing  the  minute  structural  ele- 
ments of  the  tissues  of  living  organisms. 
In  man  this  diseased  condition  has  been 
observed  in  nearly  all  the  tissues,  and  is 
essentially  a  sign  of  weakness  or  death 
of  the  part,  it  attacks  the  muscles, 
especially  the  heart;  the  brain  (yellow 
softening) ;  the  kidney,  in  many  cases  of 
Bright's  disease;  etc.  In  the  severer 
forms,  when  the  heart  or  the  larger 
vessels  are  affected,  the  disease  generiQly 
terminates  in  sudden  death  by  rupture, 
followed  by  syncope. — n.  FArriNSSS. 

FATUITY,  fa-tQ'i-ti,  n.  the  being  feeble  in 
intellect :  imbecility. 

FATUOUS,  fat'Q-us,  adj,  silly:  without 
reality :  deceptive,  like  the  %gnis-fatuus, 
pLi.  fatuus,  foolish.] 

FAUBOURG,  f6'b66rg,  n.  a  suburb  in 
French  cities :  the  name  is  also  given 
to  districts  now  within  the  city,  but 
which  were  formerly  suburbs  without 
it,  when  the  walls  were  less  extensive. 
rPr.  In  O.  Fr.  also  written  forsbourg. 
Low  L.  forts  burgumr—Jj,  foris,  out  of 
doors,  and  Low  L.  burgum,  a  borough. 
The  present  spelling  perhaps  originated 
from  a  confusion  of  the  first  syllable 
withfaux,  false.] 

FAUCES,  faVsez,  n,pl.  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat  from  the  root  or  the  tongue 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gullet.    [L.] 

FAUCET,  faw'set,  n.  a  pipe  inserted  in  a 
barrel  to  draw  liquid.  [Fr,  fausset — 
fausser,  to  falsify,  to  pierce— L.  fcUsus, 
See  False.] 

FAUGH,  faw,  int.  an  exclamation  of  con- 
tempt or  disgust.  [Prob.  from  the 
sound.] 

FAULT,  fawlt,  n.  a  failing :  error :  blem- 
ish :  a  slight  offence  :  (geol.  and  minO  a 
displacement  of  strata  or  veins.  [Fr. 
faute — ^L.  fcUlo,  to  deceive.] 

FAULTLESS,  fawlt'les,  adj.  without 
fatUt  or  defect,— adv.  Fault'lbsslt.— n. 
fault'lessness. 

FAULTY,  fawlt'i,  ady,  imperfect :  guilty  of 
a  fault:  blameable. — ddv,  Fault'ILT. — 
n.  Fault'iness. 

FAUN,  fawn,  n.  a  rural  deity  among  the 
Romans — the  protector  of  shepherds  and 
agriculture.      [L.  f annus,  from  faveo 
fautum,  to  favor.] 

FAUNA,  fawn'a,  n.pl.  the  animals  native 
to  any  region  or  epoch,  so  called  because 
protected  by  the  Pauns. 
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FAUNAL,  fawn'al,  ad^.  of ,  pertuaing  to, 
or  connected  with  a  fauna.  '*  Faumal 
publications."— ^Aoodeniy. 

FAVOR,  f&'vur,  n.  a  reaarding  kindly : 
countenanoe T  good-will:  a  kind  deed: 
an  act  of  grace  or  lenity:  a  knot  of 
white  ribbons  worn  at  a  wedding. — v,t, 
to  regard  with  good  will :  to  be  on  the 
Ride  oi :  to  treat  induleently :  to  afford 
advantf^^  to. — n.  Favorer.  [Ft. — ^L. 
favor—fiiveo,  to  favor,  befriend.J 

FAVORABLE,  ffi'vur-a-bl,  adj.  friendly : 
propitious:  conducive  to:  advantageous. 
— Odl?.  FA'VOltABLT.— n.  Fa'yorablemess. 

FAVORITE,  f&'vur-it,  n.  a  person  or  thing 
regarded  with  favor:  one  unduly  loved : — 
pi.  a  series  of  short  curls  over  the  brow, 
a  style  of  hairdressing  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  "With  immodest 
favritea  shade  my  face." — Oay.  "The 
favorites  han^  loose  upon  the  temples, 
with  a  languisnine  lock  in  the  middle." 
— Farguhar, — acfj.  esteemed,  beloved, 
preferred. — fi.  F^'voRmsM,  the  practice 
of  favoring  or  showing  partiality. 

FAWN,  fawn,  n.  a  young  deer. — od/.  re- 
sembling a  fawn  in  color. — vA.  to  bring 
forth  a  lawn.  [Fr./aon,  through  an  un- 
recorded Low  L.  fcetoniUt  an  extension 
oflufcehia,  offspring.] 

FAWN,  fawn,  v.i,  to  cringe :  to  flatter  in 
a  servile  way  (followed  oy  tqf>on). — it.  a 
servile  cringe  or  bow:  mean  flattery. 
— n.  Fawn'eb,  one  who  flatters  to  gam 
favor. — (uii7.  Fawn'inqly.  [M.E. /aunen; 
from  Ice.  faana,  to  rejoice,  conn,  with 
A.S.  fasgenj  glad.] 

FAWNINQNESS,  fawn-ingr'nesyn.  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  fawning,  cringing  or 
servile  :  mean  flattery  or  cajolery.  "  Fm 
for  peace,  and  quietness,  and  fawning' 
ne»«." — De  Quinoey. 

FAY,  fa,  v.i.  to  fit :  to  suit :  to  unite 
closely :  specifically,  in  shipbuilding,  'to 
fit  or  lie  close  together,  as  any  two 
pieces  of  wood ;  thus,  a  plank  is  said  to 
fay  to  the  timbers  when  there  is  no 
perceptible  space  between  them.  [A.S. 
fegan,  to  unite.] 

FAY,  f&,  v.t.  to  fit  two  pieces  of  timber  to- 
gether 80  that  they  lie  dose  and  fair :  to 

FAY,  fft,  n.  a  fairy.  [Pr.  /<fo— Low  Jj.  fata, 
a  fairy— L.  faium,  f^te.    See  Fate.  J 

FEALTY,  f§'al-ti  or  fel'ti,  n.  the  oath 
sworn  by  the  vassal  to  be  faithful  to  his 
feudal  lord  :  loyalty.  TO.  Fr.  /eaZfe— L. 
fi.lelita»^fldeli8,  faithful— ;/Wo,  to  trust.! 

FEAR,  f$r,  n.  a  painful  emotion,  excitea 
by  danger :  apprehension  of  danger  or 
pain :  alarm :  the  object  of  fear :  (B.) 
deep  reverence :  piety  towards  God.— 
v.t.  to  regard  with  fear :  to  expect  with 
alarm :  <S.)  to  stand  in  awe  of  :  to  ven- 
erate :  (obs.)  to  terrify :  to  make  afraid, 
r A.8.  /(Dcr,  fear ;  Ger.  gefahr.  Ice.  far^ 
harm,  mischief.] 

FEARFUL,  fgr'fool,  acfj.  timorous:  exciting 
intense  fear:  terrible. — adv.  Feab'fully. 
— n.  Fear'fulness. 

FEARLESS,  fSrles,  acfj.  without  fear  : 
darinff:  brave. — adv,  FKar'lesslt. — n. 
Fearlessness. 

FEASIBLE,  fea5'i-bl,  adj.  practicable.— odr. 
Feas'ibly.— 7M.  FKas'ibleness,  Feasibil'- 
mr.  [Fr.  faisabUe,  that  can  be  done — 
faire,  /oisanf— L.  /accrc,  to  do,  to  make.] 

FEAST,  fSst,  n.  a  day  of  unusual  solemnitv 
or  joy :  a  rich  and  abundant  repast :  ricn 
enjoyment  for  the  mind  or  heart. — v.i. 
to  hold  a  feast :  to  eat  sumptuously :  to 
receive  intense  delight. — v.t.  to  entertain 
sumptuously. — n.  ^ast^er.  [O.Fr.  feste 
(Fr.  /efe)  — L.  festum,  a  holiaay, /e8fii«, 
solemn,  festal.] 


FEAST-WON,  fOat'-wun,  adff.  gained  or 
won  by  feasting. 

Ah  !  when  the  meuiB  are  gcfub  that  bnr  tfato  vraiae. 
The  bireath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  la  made ; 
iFVost-toofK  f ast-loat.— SAalc 

FEAT,  fet,  n.  a  deed  manifesting  extraor- 
dinary strength,  skilh  or  courage.  [Fr. 
faitf  O.  Fr.  /oicf— L.  foetus,  aone— L. 
facio,  to  do,  to  make.] 

FEATHER,  teth'er,  n.  one  of  the  cfrowths 
which  form  the  covering  of  a  oird:  a 
feather-like  ornament. — v.t  to  furnisher 
adorn  with  feathers. — ^To  fbathbu  an 
OAB,  to  bring  it  out  of  the  water  in  a  flat 
or  horizontal  position.  {A.S.f ether;  Qer. 
feder :  conn,  with  L.  penna  (— nefna). 
Or.  pteron.  Sans.  patrar--pat,  to  fly.] 

FEATHER-BRAINED,  fe^7i'er*brS,nd,  ac(j. 
having  a  weak,  empty  brain  or  disposi- 
tion :  frivolous :  ^ddy.  **  To  a  feather^ 
brained  school-gurl  nothing  is  sacred." — 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

FEATHERHEAD,  fef/i'er-hed,  n.  a  light, 
giddy,  frivolous  person:  a  trifler.  *'A 
fool  and  feathernead.^ — Tennyson. 

FEATHER-HEADED,  feWer-hed-ed,  adj. 
same  as  Feather-brained.  **tnus/eaf7Ur- 
headed  puppy." — Cibber. 

FEATHER-PATED,  fef/i'er-pfit-ed,  ck^'. 
same  as  Feather-brained.  **  Feather- 
pated,  giddy  madmen."— Sir  W.  Scott. 

FEATHERY,  fe*Ver-i,  adij.  pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  covered  witn  feathers. 

FEATURE,  fgt'tir,  n.  the  marks  by  which 
an^hing  is  recogn^iized :  the  prominent 
traits  of  Ginything :  the  cast  of  the  face : 
~-pl.  the  countenance. — ac^s.  Peat'ured, 
with  features  well  mark^ ;  Fbat'ure- 
LBBS,  destitute  of  distinct  features.  [O. 
Fr.  faiture — L.  factura,  faeturus,  tut. 
part,  of  facio,  to  make.] 

FEATURE,  fet'ar,  v.t.  to  have  features  re- 
sembling :  to  look  like :  to  resemble  gen- 
erallv.  "  Miss  Vincy  .  .  .  was  much 
comforted  by  her  perception  that  two 
at  least  of  Fred's  boys  were  real  Vincys, 
and  did  not  feature  the  Garths." — Oeorge 
Eliot. 

FEBRIFUGE,  feVri-fflj,  n.  a  medicine  for 
removing  fever.  [L.  febris,  and  fugo,  to 
put  to  flight.] 

FEBRILE,  fe'bril  or  feb'ril,  acfj.  pertainhig 
to  fever :  feverish.  [Fr.  f€oTue,  from  H 
fe^ris  fever  1 

FEBRONIANKM,  fe-brO'ni-an-izm,  n.  in 
Rom.  Cath.  theol.  a  system  of  doctrines 
antagonistic  to  the  admitted  claims  of 
the  pope,  and  asserting  the  independ- 
ence of  national  churches,  and  the  rights 
of  bishops  to  unrestricted  action  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline  and  church  government 
within  their  own  dioceses.  [From  Jus- 
' tinus Febronius,  a nom  deplume  assumed 
by  John  Nicholas  von  Hontheim,  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  in  a  work  on  the  claims 
of  the  pope.] 

FEBRUARY,  feb'r65-ar-i,  n.  the  second 
month  of  the  year.  [L.  Fdyrunrius  (men- 
sis),  the  month  of  expiation,  because  in 
this  month  the  great  Roman  feast  of  ex- 
piation was  held— februa,  the  festival  of 
expiation.] 

FECAL,  fSlcal,  ady.  relating  to,  consisting 
of  ffeces. 

FECES.    See  FiECES. 

FECIAL,  fe'shal,  n.  a  member  of  a  college 
of  ancient  Roman  priests,  whose  province 
it  was  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a 
foreign  state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to 
determine  the  circumstances  under  which 
war  might  be  commenced,  to  perform  the 
various  religious  rites  attendant  on  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  preside  at  the 
formal  ratification  of  peace.  [L.  f eddies, 
fetiales,the  Roman  priests  who  sanctioned 
treaties  when  concluded,  and  demanded 


satisfaction  from   the  enemy  before  a 

formal  declaration  of  war.] 
FECIAL,  f§'dial,  adij.  in   ancient  Rome, 

pertaining  to  the  fecials  or  college  of 

priests,  who  acted  as  the  guardians  of  the 

public  faith. 
FECULENT,  fek'Q-lent,  adU.    containing 

fceees  or  sediment :   muddy  :   fouL — n, 

Fe(/ulence  or  FBc'uijenot. 
FECUND,  fek'und,  adj., fruitful :  fertile: 

prolific    [L.  /ecimdti»— obs.  feo,  to  bring 

forthJ 
FECUNDATE,  feVund-At,    v.t   to  make 

friiitful :  to  impregnate. 
FECUNDATION,  Cek-un-^ft'shnn,  n.  the  act 

of  impregnating :  the  state  of  being  im- 

Dre&mateu 
FfiCUNDITY,  fek-und'i-ti,  n.  fruitfulness : 

proliflcness  in  female  animals. 

FED,  fed,  i>a.t  and  pa^p.  of  Feed. 
FEDERAL,  fed'er-al,  oc^'.  pertaining  to  or 

consisting  of  a  treaty  or  covenant :  found- 
ed upon  mutual  agreement. — ^A  Federal 
union  or  government  is  one  in  which  sev- 
eral states,  while  independent  in  home 
affairs,  combine  for  national  or  general 

Surposes,  as  in  the  United  States  and 
witzerland.  In  American  civil  war.  Fed- 
eral was  the  name  given  to  the  states 
of  the  North  which  defended  the  Union 
against  the  Confederate  separatists  of  the 
South.  [Fr./W^rerf— L./(Owiiw,/cBd€rM,  a 
treatv,  akin  to^do,  to  trust.] 

FEDERALIST,  fed'ei^-ist,  n.  a  supporter 
of  a  federal  constitution  or  union : 
specifically,  the  name  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican political  parbr  headed  by  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  and  Hamilton,  as  opposed 
to  the  Anti-Federalist,  led  by  Jefferson 
and  his  ooTt/Wres :  also  the  name  of  the 
publication  devoted  to  enforcing  the 
views  of  the  former. — n.  Fed'eralibm, 
the  principles  or  cause  maintained  by 
federalists. 

FEDERATE,  fed'er-&t,  adj.  united  by 
league  :  confederated.  —  adj.  Fed'bra^ 
TIVB,  uniting  in  league. 

FEE,  ih,  n.  price  paid  f(^  services,  as  to  a 
lawyer  or  physician :  recompense :  a 
grant  of  land  for  feudal  service  :  an  un- 
conditional  inheritance  (often  termed  fee 
simple) :  possession :  ownership. — v.t.  to 
pay  a  fee  to :  to  hire  '.--pr.p.  f ee'ing ; 
pa.p.  feed'.  rA.S.  feoh,  cattle,  property; 
a  special  kind  of  property,  property  m 
land ;  Qer.  vieh.  Ice.  fe ;  allied  to  L. 
pecus,  cattle,  peeunia,  money.] 

FEEBLE,  fe'bl,  adj.  weak:  wanting  in 
strength  of  body :  showing  weakness  or 
incapacity:  faint:  dull. — adv.  Feb'bly.— 
n.  Feb'bleness.  [O.  Fr.  foible,  for  floible 
— ^L.  flebUis,  lamentable,  from  Jleo,  flere, 
to  weep.  J 

FEEBLE,  i5l)l,  n.  that  part  of  a  sword  or 
fencing-foil  extending  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  blade  to  the  point :  so  called 
because  it  is  the  weakest  portion  of  the 
weapon  for  resisting  pressure,  deflecting 
a  blow,  etc.  Called  also  Faible  and  Foi- 
ble. 

FEEBLE-MINDED,  fS'bl  - mind'ed,  adj. 
weak-minded :  irresolute. 

FEED,  fed,  v.t.  to  give /ood  to:  to  nourish  ; 
to  furnish  with  necessary  material :  to 
foster. — v.i.  to  take  food:  to  nourish  one's 
self  by  eating  \~-^.p.  feed'ins ;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  red. — n.  an  allowance  of  provender 
given  to  cattle. — n.  Febd'er,  he  who  feeds 
or  that  which  supplies.  [A.S.  fedan,  to 
feed,  nourish— /ooa,  food. J 

FEEL,  fel,  v.t.  to  perceive  by  the  touch  :  to 
handle :  to  be  conscious  of :  to  be  keenly 
sensible  of :  to  have  an  inward  persuasion 
of. — v.i.  to  know  by  the  touch  :  to  have 
the  emotions  excited :  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain sensation  when  toucned,  as  to  fieel 
hard  or  hot  :—pr.p.  feel'ing ;  pa.t.  and 
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jMx.p.  felt.  rA.S.  fdan^  to  feel;  Ger. 
yshten ;  akin  to  L.  palpare,] 

FEELER,  fel'er,  n.  a  remark  cautiously 
dropped  to  sound  the  opinions  of  others: 
— pt.  jointed  fibres  in  the  heads  of  in- 
sects, etc.,  possessed  of  a  delicate  sense 
of  touch,  termed  cmtennoe. 

FEELING,  fsrii^,  n.  the  sense  of  touch  : 
perception  of  objects  by  touch:  conscious- 
ness of  pleasure  or  pain :  tenderness : 
emotion:— j?2.  the  affections  or  passions. 
— cuy.  expressive  of  great  sensibiliiy  or 
tenderness :  easily  affected.— <idt;.  FlOBL'- 

INOLT. 

FEET,  fet,  plural  of  FOOT. 

FEIGN,  f&n,  v.t  to  invent :  to  ima^ne : 

to  make  a  show  or  pretence  of.— <m2v. 

Feion'edly.  —  n.    Feion'ednebs.      [Fr. 

feindre,  pr.p.   feiffnant,   to  fei^  —  L. 

flngo^  flctum,  to  form.] 
Feint,  f&nt,  n.  a  false  appearance :  a  pre* 

tence :    a  mock  -  assault :    a  deceptive 

movement  in  fencing.    [Fr.  femt,  pa. p. 

of  feindre.    See  Feion.] 
F^INT,  f&nt,  v.i.  to  make  a  feint :  to  make 

a  pretended  blow,  thrust,  or  attack  at 

one  point  when  another  is  intended  to  be 

struck,  in  order  to  throw  an  antagonist 

off  his  guard. 

He  practiced  every  posa  and  ward. 
To  throst,  to  strike,  i>o  feints  to  sruard. 

—Sir  W,  Bectt, 

FELDSPAR,  feld'spAr,  FELDSPATH,  feld'- 
spath,  n.  a  crystalline  mineral  found  in 
g^nite,  etc.  [Field  spar — Qer.  feldf 
a  field,  spath,  spar.    See  Spar.] 

FELDSPATmO,  feld-spath'ik,  a^j.  per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  fddtpar, 

FELICITATE,  fe-lis'i-tat,  v.t  to  express  joy 
or  pleasure  to  :  to  congratulate.  [L.  /e- 
liettas^  from  felix,  feliciSy  happy.] 

FELICITATION,  fe-lis-i-ta'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  felicitating  or  congratulating. 

FELICITOUS,  fe-hs'i-tus,  adlj.  happy: 
prosperous  :  delightful :  appropriate.-^ 
(tdv.  Feuo'itously. 

FELICITY,  f e-iis'i-ti,  n.  happiness ;  bliss  ; 
blijsfulness ;  "Absent  thee  from  fe^ieity 
awhile." — Shah,;  **In  representme:  it, 
art  had  its  congenial  function,  a  felicity 
untroubled  by  stm^les  or  outward  in- 
firmities.**— l5r,  Catrd:  blessing;  source 
of  happiness — ^in  a  concrete  sense  ;  **  The 
felicitiea  of  her  wonderful  reign."— -4.Wer- 
ourp :  a  skillf ul  or  happy  faculty ;  skill- 
fulness  ;  a  skillful  or  happy  turn ;  ap- 
propriateness ;  as,  he  has  a  rare  feUidty 
m  applving  principles  to  facts;  "  Felicity 
in  takmg  a  likeness.*' — H.  Walpole; 
'*Manv  felicities  of  expression  will  be 
casually  overlooked.**— Jofeiwon.  [L.  /e- 
Jidtas,  fTomfeliXf  happjr.] 

FELID^,  feli-de,  rupl.  animals  of  the  cat 
kind,  a  family  of  carnivora  in  which  the 

Sredaceous  instincts  reach  their  highest 
evelopment.  They  are  among  the  quad- 
rupeds what  tne  Falconidae  are  among 
the  birds.  The  teeth  and  claws  are 
the  principal  instruments  of  the  de- 
structive energy  in  these  animals.  The 
incisor  teeth  are  equal ;  the  third  tooth 
behind  the  large  canine  in  either  jaw  is 
narrow  and  sharp,  and  these,  the  car- 
nassial  or  sectorial  teeth,  work  against 
each  other  like  scissors  in  cutting  flesh  ; 
the  claws  are  sheathed  and  retractile. 
They  all  approach  their  prey  stealthily, 
seize  it  with  a  spring,  and  devour  it 
fresh.  The  sx>ecies  are  numerous,  and 
distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  but  none  are  found  in 
Australia.  No  species  is  common  to  the 
Old  and  New  WorWs.  They  are  all  so 
closely  allied  in  structure  that  they  are 
stfll  comprehended  within  the  Linnasan 
genus  Felis.  This  family  comprehends 
the  domestio  cat,  the  wild  cat,  the  lion, 


tiger,  leopard,  lynx,    iagnar,    panther, 

chetah,  ounce,  caracal,   serval,  ocelot, 

etc.    [L.  feiis,  a  cat,  and  Gr.  tidos,  Hke- 

nessj 
FELINE,  fe-lTne,  nja.  the  cat  family :  a 

sub-family  of  the  Felidss,  comprising  the 

cats,  lions,  tigers,  and  lyniEes.    [See  Fe- 

udmA 
FELINE,  felln,  adf.  pertaining  to  the  cat 

or  the  cat  kind :  like  a  cat.    [1m  feiiwus — 

fdes,  a  cat.] 
FELL,  fel,  n.  a  barren  or  stony  hilL   [loe.] 
FELL,  fel,  pa.t  of  Fall. 
FELL,  fel,  v.t.  to  cause  to  fall :  to  bring  to 

the  ground  :  to  cut  down.    [A.S.  fiuan, 

causal  form  of  feallan^  to  fall.  See  FALL.] 
FELL,  fel,  n.  a  skin.    [A.S.  f^;  cf.  L.  pel- 

lis,  Gr.  peUa.'j 
FELL,  fel,  oc^.  cruel:  fierce:  bloody. — n. 

Fell'kbbs.  —  adv.   Fbl'ly.     [A.S.    fel; 

Dut.  fel,  which  appears  also  in  O.  Fr. 

FELLER,  fel'er,  n.  a  cutter  of  wood. 

FELLOE.    See  Felly,  n. 

FELLOW,  feFd,  n.  an  associate :  a  com- 
panion and  equal:  one  of  a  pair:  a  mate: 
a  member  of  a  university  who  enjoys  a 
fellowship :  a  member  of  a  scientific  or 
other  society:  a  worthless  person.  [M.E. 
fetawc—lce.  fdagi,  a  partner  in  goods. 


from  fc  {Qer.  vieh),  cattle,  property,  and 

;  cf .  E.  /ee, 
and  lawr 


lag,  a  laying  tc^ther,  a  law 


FELLOW-FEELING,  fel'S-fering,  n.  feel- 
ing between  fellows  or  equals :  sympa- 
thy, 

FELLOWSHIP,  fel'O-ship,  n.  the  state  of 
being  SkfeUow  or  partner :  friendly  inter- 
course :  communion  :  an  association :  an 
endowment  in  a  university  for  the  sup- 
port of  graduates  called  fettows:  the 
position  and  income  of  a  fellow  :  {arith^ 
the  proportional  division  of  profit  ana 
loss  among  partners. 

FELLT,  fel%  FELLOE,  fel'5,  n.  one  of  the 
curved  pieces  in  the  circumferenoe  of  a 
wheel.    [A.S.  fdgu, ;  Qer.  felge.] 

FELO  DE  SE,  felG  d6  sS,  in  law,  one  who 
commits  felony  by  suicide,  or  delibeiv 
ately  destroys  his  own  life.  [Low  L., 
lit.  a  felon  upon  himsdf.] 

FELON,  fel'on,  n.  in  ktw,  a  person  who 
baa  committed  felony:  a  person  guilty 
of  heinous  crimes :  a  whitlow ;  a  sort  of 
inflammation  in  animals  similar  to  that 
of  whitlow  in  the  human  subject.  [Fr. 
fj^on,  a  traitor;  It.  fdlone,  felonious. 
The  real  origin  is  not  known.] 

FELON,  feron,   adj.    malignant:   fierce: 
malicious:  proceeding  from  a  depraved 
heart. 
Vain  ahowB  of  love  to  Tail  Wsfdon  hsto.— J\ye. 

FELONIOUS,  fe-l5'ni-us,  adj.  malignant; 
malicious ;  Indicating  or  proceeding  from 
a  depraved  heart  or  evil  purpose ;  vil- 
lanous  ;  traitorous ;  perfidious ;  as,  a /e- 
lonious  deed:  in  law,  done  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  to  commit  a  crime ; 
as,  felonious  homicide. 

FELCJNIOUSLY,  fe-lO'ni-us-U,  adv.  in  a 
felonious  manner :  with  the  deliberate 
intention  to  commit  a  crime.  Indict- 
ments for  capital  offences  must  state 
the  fact  to  be  done  feloniovsly. 

FELONY,  fel'on-i,  n.  (origA  in  England  a 
crime  punished  by  total  forfeiture  of 
lands,  etc.:  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment or  death. 

FEUSPAR.    Same  as  Feldspab. 

FELT,  felt,  pa.t.  and  j9a.p.  of  Feel. 

FELT,  felt,  n.  cloth  made  of  wool  united 
witiiout  weaving. — v.t.  to  make  into  felt: 
to  cover  with  felt.  fOer.  JUz,  woollen 
cloth,  allied  to  Gr.  puoe,  wool  wrought 
into  felt,  L.  pUeus,  a  felt-hat*] 

FELTING,  felring,  n.  the  art  or  proceflB  of 
making  fdt. 


FBLUOCA,  fe-luk'a,  n.  a  boat  with  oars  and 
broad  three-cornered  sails,  used  in  the 
Mediterranean.  [It.  feluea,  which,  like 
Fr.  fikmgue,  is  from  Ar.  fidk,  a  ship.] 

FEMALE,  fe'mal,  a4i*  of  the  sex  that  itto- 
dtices  voung  :  pertaining  to  femajes  : 
(pot.)  naving  a  pistil  or  fruit-i)earing 
organ. — n.  one  of  the  female  sex.  [Fr. 
femeHe^-lh  femeUa,  a  young  female ;  cnm. 
of /emwMt— obs.  /eo,  to  bring  forth,] 

FEME-COVERT,  FEMME-COVERT,  fem- 
ku'vert,  n.  a  married  woman  who  is 
under  covert  of  her  husband. 

FEMEREUi,  fem'e-rel,  FOMERELL,  fom'- 
e-rel,  n.  in  arch,  a  lantern,  dome,  or  cover, 
placed  on  the  roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  or  the 
escape  of  smoke.  [Fr.  famereUe,  from 
fumer,  to  smoke,  from  Jjufumtts,  smoke.] 

FEME-BOLE,  FEMME-80LE,  fero-sor,  n. 
an  unmarried  woman. — ^Femmb-solb  meb- 
CHANT,  a  woman  who,  by  the  custom  of 
London,  carries  on  a  trade  on  her  own 
account. 

FEMININE,  fem'i-nin,  a4j.  pertaining  to 
women  :  tender,  delicate  :  womanly  : 
(gram.)  the  gender  denoting  femsdes. — 
adv.  FjBitiminsLY.    [See  FSbcalb.] 

FEMORAL,  fem'o-ral,  adtf,  belonginj^  to  the 
thigh.  FL.  femoroHs — fenvur,  fiifioris, 
the  thigh.] 

FEN,  fen,  n.  a  kind  of  low  marshy  land 
often  or  partially  covered  with  water  :  a 
morass  or  bog. — ad^fs.  Fenn'y,  Fenv'ish. 
rA.S.  fen ;  Ice.  /en,  Goth,  fani,  mud.l 

FENCE,  fens,  n.  a  wall  or  hedge  for  inclos- 
ing animals  or  for  protecting  land :  the 
ail  of  fendng*:  defence. — v.t.  to  inclose 
with  a  fence :  to  fortify. — v.i.  to  prac- 
tice fencing.    [Abbrev.  of  Dkfience.] 

FENCIBLE,  fensl-bl,  oc^.  capable  of  being 
fenced  or  defended. — fupL  Fexc^iblbs, 
volunteer  regiments  raised  for  local  de- 
fence in  England  during  a  special  crisis  : 
mflitia  enlisted  for  home  service. 

FENCING,  fens'ing,  adj.  defending  or 
guarding. — n.  the  act  of  erecting  a 
fence:  the  art  of  attack  and  defence 
with  a  sword  or  other  weapon.  ^  n. 
Fenc'er,  cme  who  practices  fencing  with 
a  sword. 

FEND,  fend,  v.t.  to  ward  off :  to  shut  out. 
TMerely  an  abbrev.  of  Dsbiend— L.  obs. 
jendOf  root  of  defendo^  to  fend  or  ward 
offj 

FENDER,  fend'er,  n.  a  metal  guard  before 
a  fire  to  confine  the  ashes :  a  protection 
for  a  ship's  side.    [From  Fend.  J 

FENESTRAL,  fe-nes'tral;  00^.  belonging 
to  vnndows.  [L.  fenestralis  fenestra,  a 
window,  allied  to  Gr.  phaind,  to  shine.] 

FENIAN,  fe'ne-an,  n.  applied  to  an  associa^ 
tion  of  Irishmen  for  tne  overthrow  of  the 
English  government  in  Ireland. — n.  Fe'- 
NIANIBM.  rProb.  from  the  Finna,  an 
ancient  Irisn  militia.] 

FENNEL,  fen'el,  n.  a  fragrant  plant  with 
yellow  flowers.  [A.S.  finol ;  tier,  fendiel 
— ^L.  foeniculwn,  fennel,  from  fetHtm, 
hay.] 

FEOfF,  fef,  n.  a  fief. —^.t.  to  grant  posses- 
sion of  a  fief  or  property  m  land. — ns. 
Fbc^t'msnt,  the  gift  of  a  fief  or  feoff ; 
Fboff'er,  he  who  grants  the  fief.  [O.Fr. 
feoffer  or  fiefer—<).  Fr.  fief.] 

FER-DE-LANCE,fer-de-l£ngs,n.  the  lance- 
headed  viper  or  Craspedocephtdas  (Bath" 
rops)  lanceolattts,  a  serpent  common  in 
Brazil  and  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible 
members  of  the  rattlesnake  family  <Cro- 
talid»).  It  is  5  to  7  feet  in  length,  and  is 
capable  of  executing  considerable  springs 
when  in  pursuit  of  prey  or  of  some  object 
which  has  irritated  it.  Its  bite  is  almost 
oertainly  fatal,  the  only  antidote  of  any 
— 21  \^^g  gajd  ^  \^   ardent  spirits. 
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When  a  person  is  bit  he  is  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  semi-intoxication,  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  the  paralyzing  ef- 
fect of  the  poison  upon  the  nerves.  It 
infests  sugar  plantations,  and  is  dreaded 
alike  by  man  and  beast.  The  tail  ends  in 
a  homy  spine,  which  scrapes  harshly 
against  rough  objects,  but  does  not  rat- 
tte.    ^V.,  iron  of  a  lance,  lance-head.] 

FERETORY,  fer'e-tor-i,  n.  a  place  in  a 
church  for  a  bier.  [L.  feretrumr^fero, 
Gr.  j^ierd,  to  bear.] 

FEIRIJ^,  fe'ri-€,  n.pl.  in  Roman  antiq.  holi- 
days, during  which  free  Romans  suspend- 
ed their  political  transactions  and  law- 
suits, and  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
labor.  The  ferisa  were  thus  dies  nefasti. 
They  were  divided  into  two  classes, /ericB 
pvblicce  and  jprivatce.  The  latter  were 
observed  by  smgle  families  or  individuals 
in  commemoration  of  some  particular 
event  of  consequence  to  themselves  or 
their  ancestors.  i^eruB  puNioce  included 
all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity,  and 
consequently  all  days  on  which  public 
festivals  were  held.  The  manner  in  which 
the  public  feriso  were  kept  bears  great 
analogy  to  our  observance  of  Sunday,  the 
people  visiting  the  temples  of  the  gods 
and  offering  prayers  and  sacrifices.    TL.} 

FERINE,  f€'nn,  adj.  pertaininp^  to  or  like  a 
toild  beast :  savage.  [L.  fennus—fera,  a 
wild  heast—ferus,  wild,  akin  to  Gr.  thir, 
Ger.  thier,  a  beast.] 

FERINGEE,  FERINGHEE,  fe-ring^gg,  n. 
the  name  given  to  Englishmen  by  the 
Hindus.  "The  first  instalment  of  these 
notorious  cartridges  .  .  .  were  without 
doubt  abundantly  ofiFensive  to  the  Ferin- 

Shees  as  well  as  to  the  Faithful.*' — Capt. 
fowbray  ITiamson.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  PranJe.} 

FERMENT,  fer'ment,  n.  what  excites  fer- 
mentation, as  yeast,  leaven :  internal 
motion  amongst  the  parts  of  a  fiuid : 
agitation  :  tumult.  [L.  fermenium^  for 
fervvnientumr^ferveo,  to  boil.] 

F£3tMENT,  fer-ment',  v.t  to  excite  fer- 
mentation :  to  inflame. — v.i.  to  rise  and 
swell  by  the  action  of  fermentation :  to 
work,  used  of  wine,  etc. :  to  be  in  excited 
action  :  to  be  stirred  with  anger. 

FERMENTABLE,  fer-ment'a-bl,  adfj.  capa- 
ble of  fermentation. — n.  Febmemtabil'- 
mr. 

FERMENTATION,  fer-ment-ft'shun,  n.  the 
conversion  of  an  organic  substance  into 
new  compounds  in  presence  of  a  ferment. 
Fermentation  differs  in  kind  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
promotes  it.  Sug^  in  solution  is  liable 
io  two  principal  kinds  of  fermentation 
{vinous  and  tactic),  both  of  which  are 
probably  due  to  the  growth  in  the  liquid 
of  a  mould  or  fungus.  Fermentation  may 
be  checked  or  altogether  prevented  by 
anything  which  prevents  tne  growth  of 
the  fungus,  as  by  keeping  away  from  the 
liquid  the  spores  or  germs  from  which 
the  fungus  springs,  by  the  liquid  being 
either  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  ite  develop- 
ment, by  its  containing  too  much  sugar, 
or  by  the  presence  of  a  substance  (called 
an  antiseptic)  which  acts  as  a  poison  on 
the  fungus.  Vinous  fermentation  is  pro- 
duced by  the  growth  of  the  yeast-plant 
(see  Ykast)  ;  Utotio  fermentation  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  liquid  of  PeniciUium 
glaueum  (common  blue  mould).  In  vi- 
nous fermentation  the  sugar  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  the  nitro- 
genous element  being  assimilated  by  the 
rapidly  developing  ova  of  the  ferment. 
idctio  fermentation  takes  place  in  milk 
in  the  process  of  becoming  sour,  when 
the  sugar  of  the  milk  is  converted  into 
lactioadd.   (See  under  LAcna)  Acetous 


fermentation  occurs  in  liquids  which  have 
already  undergone  vinous  fermentation. 
When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  such 
liquids  become  sour,  and  vinegar  is  pro- 
duced. This  change  is  probably  due  to 
the  growth  of  a  fimgus,  Mycoderm^i  aceti 
(the  vinegar-plant).  Other  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation are  benzoic  fermentation^  in 
which,  amongst  other  matters,  the  es- 
sential oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  formed ; 
and  sinapic  fermentation,  occurring  in 
mustard  moistened  with  water,  during 
which  oil  of  mustard  is  produced.  For 
an  explanation  of  fermentation,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  and  spread  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  see  Germ  Theobt. — Fig^ 
urativdy,  the  state  of  being  in  high  activ- 
ity or  commotion :  agitation  :  excite- 
ment, as  of  the  intellect  or  feelings,  a 
society,  etc.  ''The  founders  of  the  En- 
glish Church  wrote  and  acted  in  an  age 
of  violent  intellectual  fermentation  and 
of  constant  action  ana  reaction." — Mor 
cavlay.  [Low  L.  fermentation  from  L. 
fermento,  fermentatum.'] 

FERMENTATIVE,  f er  -  ment'a  -  tiv.  cw^, 
causing  or  consisting  in  fermentation. — 
Ti.  Ferment' ATTVBNESs. 

FERN,  fern,  n.  a  plant  which  becomes  a 
tree  in  the  tropics  with  feather-like 
leaves.    [A.S./eam;   Ger. /am.] 

FERNSHAW,  fern'shaw,  n.  a  shaw, 
brake,  or  thicket  of  ferns.  "Telling 
her  some  story  or  other  of  hill  or  dale, 
oakwood  or femshaw.^ — Brcwning. 

FERNY,  fem'i,  oc^*.  full  of  or  overgrown 
with  ferns. 

FEROCIOUS,  fe-r5'shus,  ad^\  savage, 
fierce  :  cruel. — adv.  Fero'cioubly. — n. 
Fero'choubness.  [Ft.  and  It.  feroce^ 
L.  ferox,  vhld—ferus,  wild.] 

FEROCITY,  fe-ros'i-ti,  n.  savage  cruelty 
of  disposition :  untamed  fierceness. 

FERRANDINE,  fer'ran-din,  n.  a  stuff 
made  of  wool  and  silk.  [Fr.  ferranr 
dine,  possibly  from  an  O.  Fr.  word, 
ferrana,  an  iron-gray  horse,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  cloth  from  its  color.] 

FERRARA,  fer-r&'rA,  n.  a  claymore  or 
broad  sword  of  peculiarly  excellent 
quality,  named  after  a  famous  sword- 
smith  of  the  name  of  Andrea  Ferrara, 
but  whether  he  was  a  Spaniard  or  Italian 
is  not  determined.  Genuine  Andrea  Fer- 
raras  have  a  crown  mark  on  the  blade. 

FERREOUS,  fer'e-us,  adfi.  pertaining  to  or 
made  of  iron,  [L.  ferreus — ferrum, 
ironj 

FERRET,  fer'et,  n.  ribbon  woven  from 
spun-silk.  [Corr.  from  Ital,  floretto—Jj. 
ftos,  floris,  a  flower ;  the  ribbon  being 
prob.  so  called  from  some  flowering- 
work  upon  it.] 

FERRET,  fer'et,  n.  a  tame  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind  employed  in  imearthing  rab- 
bits. [Er.furd,  a  ferret,  prob.  fromL. 
fur,  a  thief.] 

Ferret,  fer'et,  v.t.  to  search  out  carefully 
and  minutelv  like  a  ferret :  to  drive  out 
by  patient  effort:— ^.p.  ferr'eting;  pa.p. 
fepp'pfjc^d 

FERRIFEROUS,  fer-rif  er-us,  ady.,  beaHnq 
or  yielding  iron.  [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and 
fero.  to  bear.] 

FERROTYPE,  fe'r6-tlp,  n.  in  photog.  a 
term  applied  by  Mr.  Robert  Bunt,  the 
discoverer,  to  some  photographic  proc- 
esses in  which  the  salts  of  iron  are  the 
principal  agents :  a  photograph  taken 
on  japann^  sheet-iron  by  a  coUodion 
process.   [L.  ferrum,  iron,  and  Gr.  typos, 

FERJ^US,  fer'us,  adtj'.  pertaining  to  or  ob- 
tained from  iron :  speciflcally  applied  in 
chem.  to  a  compound  of  which  iron  forms 
a  constituent,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
am  it  does  in  ferric  compounds. 


FERRUGINOUS,  fer-rod'jm-us,  adj.  of  the 
color  of  iron-rust:  impregnated  with 
iron.  [L.  ferrugineus — ferrugo,  iron- 
ruf^t— ferrum.] 

FERRUliE,  ferial,  n.  a  metal  rinp  on  a 
staff,  etc.,  to  keep  it  from  splitting:  in 
steam-boilers,  a  oushing  for  expanding 
the  end  of  a  flue.'  [Fr.  virole,  L.  viriola, 
a  bracelet — viere,  to  bind.] 

FERRY,  fer'i,  v.t.  to  carry  or  convey  over 
a  water  in  a  boat  :—pr,p.  ferr'ying  ;  pa.p.  i 
ferr'ied. — n.  a  place  where  one  may  be 
rowed  across  a  water :  the  right  of  con- 
veying passengers :  the  ferryboat.  [A.S. 
ferian,  to  convey,  faran,  to  go;  Ger. 
fShre,  a  ferry— /ahreu,  to  go,  to  carry.] 

FERTILE,  fer^il,  ad^.  able  to  bear  or  pro- 
duce abundantly  :  rich  in  resources  :  in- 
ventive.— adv.FER'ULELY.  [Fr. — l^fer, 
tUis—fero,  to  bear.] 

FERTILITY,  fer-til'i-ti,  n.  fruitfulneaa : 
richness :  abundance. 

FERTILIZE,  fer'til-Iz,  v.t.  to  make  fertHe 
or  fruitful :  to  enrich. 

FERTILIZER,  fer'til-Iz-er,  n.  he  who  or 
that  which  fertilizes :  specifically,  a 
manure,  whether  organic  or  inorganic ; 
as,  guano  is  a  powerful  fertilizer. 

FERULE,  f er^ddl,  tu  a  rod  used  for  striking 
children  in  punishment.  [L.  ferula,  a 
c&ne—ferio,  to  strike.] 

FERVENCY,  fer'ven-si,  n.  state  of  being 
fervent :  heat  of  mind :  eagerness : 
warmth  of  devotion. 

FERVENT,  fer'vent,  a4j'  ardent :  zealous: 
warm  in  feeling.— -adv.  Fer'vently.  [L. 
ferveo,  te  boil,  akin  to  Gr.  therd,  to  heat, 
jB.  and  Qer.  warm.  Sans,  gharmxi,  heat.] 

FERVID,  fer'vid,  ajdj.  very  hot:  having 
burning  desire  or  emotion:  zealous.— 
adv.  iisL'TmLY.^n.  Fer'vidness.  [L. 
fervidve.] 

FERVOR,  fer'vur,  n.  heat :  heat  of  mind : 
zeal. 

FESCENNINE,  fes'sen-nin,  adj.  pertaining 
to  Fescennium  in  Italy:  licentious.— 
FESCENNINE  VERSES,  gay,  licentious,  or 
scurrilous  verses  of  a  personal  character, 
extemporized  by  performers  at  merry- 
meetings,  to  amuse  the  audience,  origi- 
natingat  Fescennium. 

FESCENNINE,  fes'sen-nin,  n.  a  song  of  a 
rude  or  licentious  character  prevalent  in 
ancient  Italy. 

FESCUE,  fes'kfl,  n.  a  straw,  wire,  pin,  or 
the  like,  used  to  point  out  letters  to 
children  when  learning  te  read :  fescue- 
grass.  [O.E.  festue,  from  O.  Fr.  festu 
(Fr.  fetu),  a  straw ;  L.  festtica,  a  shoot  or 
stalk  of  a  tree,  a  rod.] 

FESCUE-GRASS,  fes'kfl-gras,  n.  the  species 
of  Festuca,  a  genus  of  grasses.   [See  Fes- 

TUCA.] 

FESELS,  fes'elz,  n.  a  kind  of  kidney-bean 
or  French  bean. 

Disdain  not  feads  or  poor  vetch  to  bow. 
Or  care  to  inake  Egyptian  lentils  thrlTe. 

— Miv,  VirgU. 

[O.E.  fasels,  Fr.  f  assies,  L.  phaselus,  Gr. 

phasSlos,  a  sort  of  kidney-bean.] 
FESTAL,    fes'tal,    ad{j.    pertaining    to   a 

feast   or   holiday:  joyous:    gay. — adv. 

Fes'tally. 
FESTEIR,  fes'ter,  v.t.  to  corrupt  or  rankle  : 

te   suppurate :    te   become   malignant, 

— v.t.  to  cause  te  fester. — n.  a  wound 

discharging  corrupt  matter.      [Ety.  un- 

known.j 
FESTIVAL,  fes'ti-val,  n.  a  joyful  celebra- 

tion ;  a  feast. 
FESTIVE,  fes'tiv,  adj.  festal :  mirthful.— 

adv.  Fbs'tively.    [L  festivua—festus.] 
FESTIVITY,  fes-tivU^ti,  n.  social  mirth  at 

a  feast :  joyfulness :  gaiety. 
FESTOON,  f  e8-t55n',n.  a  garland  suspended 

between  two  points :  (arch*)  an  ornament 

like  a  wreath  of  flowers,  etc  —  v.t.  to 
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adorn  with  festoons.    [Fr.  fetstony  from 
lufestumA 
FESTUCA,  les-tQ'ka,  n.  fescue-grass,  a  ge- 
nus of  passes  containing  a  great  number 
of  species,  found  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  the  world.    Nine  species 
are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  among 
them  are  found  some  of  the  best  meadow 
and  pasture  grasses.  In  the  United  States 
they  are  cultivated  chiefly  as  pasture 
grasses,  though  meadow  fescue  has  re- 
centlv  come  into  favor  in  the  New  En- 
gland and  Middle  States. 
FETCH,  fech,  v,t.  to  bring :  to  go  and  get : 
to  obtain  as  its  price :  to  accomplish  in 
any  way :  to  reach  or  attain. — v.i,  to 
turn  :  (natcf.)  to  arrive  at.    [A.S.  fettan^ 
to  fetch,  from  root  of  Foot  ;  Qer.  faasen^ 
to  seize.! 
FETCH,  fech,  n.  a  trick.    [From  Fetch, 
v.t.,  the  meaning  being,  something  that 
one  goes  to  Qnd,  a  thing  contrived.] 
FETCH,  fech,  FETCH -CANDLE,    fech'- 
kan'dl,  n.  the  apparition  of  a  living  i)er- 
8on :  a  nocturnal  light,  as  of  a  moving 
candle,    supposed  to   portend  a  death. 
rProb.  from   Norwegian    Vcettelya,   the 
VaBtt's  or  goblin's  candle  —  ignis-iatuus.] 
FETE,  fftt,  n.  B,  festival  or  feaM:  a  holidav. 
—vd,  to  entertain  at  a  feast.    [Fr. — ^L. 
fettum,^ 
FETICH,  fS'tish,  n.  an  object,  either  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  considered  as  possessing 
divine  power,  and  worshipped,  as  in  W. 
Africa :  any  object  of  exclusive  and  in- 
ordinate devotion  ;  as,  gold  has  become 
his   fetich.    [Fr.  /^Wcftie— Port,  feitigo, 
magic ;  a  name  ^ven  by  the  Port,  to  the 
gods  of  W.  Africa — ^Port.  feitigo,  artifi- 
cial— ^L.  factitiu9^acere,  to  make.] 
FETICHISM,  fg'tish-izm,  FETICISM,  fS'ti- 
sizm,  n.  the  practice  of  worshipping  any 
material  object,  living  or  dead,  which  the 
fancy  may  happen  to  select,  as  a  tree, 
a  stone,  a  post,  an  animal,  etc.,  practiced 
by  some  Aftrican  tribes  :  excessive  devo- 
tion to  one  object  or  idea :  abject  super- 
stition.   

FEnCHISTIC,  fC-tish-ist'ik,  a4j\  of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  characterized  by  fetichism: 
abjectly  superstitious.  '*  Our  resuscitated 
spirit  was  not  a  pagan  phOosopher  nor  a 
philosophizing  pagan  poet,  but  a  man  of 
the  15tn  century,  inheriting  its  strange 
web  of  belief  and  unbeUef ,  of  Epicurean 
levity   and  Fetichistic  dread."  —  Oeorge 
Eliot 
FETICIDE,    FCETICIDE,    ffi'ti-sld,    n.    in 
medicai  jurisprudence,  the  destruction  of 
the  'etus  in  the  womb,  or  the  act  by 
which  criminal  abortion  is  produced.    fL. 
_fetita,  foetus,  a  fetus,  and  coedo,  to  kill. J 
FETID,  fet'id  or  fg'tid,  adj„  stinking:  hav- 
ing a  strong  oflPensive  odor. — n.  Fet'id- 
_NEss.    PL.  foetidus-'fceieo,  to  stink,] 
FETLOCK,  fet'lok,  n.  a  tuft  of  hair  that 
grows  behind  on  horses*  feet :  the  part 
where   this   hair  grows :  an  instrument 
fixed  on  the  leg  of  a  horse  when  put  to 
paisture  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
nim  from  running  off.      [From  root  of 
Foot  and  Lock,  as  in  Lock  of  hair.] 
FETTER,  fet'er,  n.  a  chain  or  shackle  for 
the  feet :  anything  that  restrains : — ^used 
chiefly  in  p/I — v.t.  to  put  fetters  on  :  to 
^restrain.     [A.S.  fetor— fet,  feet.] 
FETTERED,  fet'erd,  adj.  bound  hy  fetters : 
(zooL)  applied  to  the   feet   of  animals 
which  bend  backward  and  seem  unfit  for 

_  walking. 

FETUS,  FCETUS,  fg'tus,  n.  the  young  of 
animals  in  the  eg^  or  in  the  womb,  after 
its  parts  are  distmctlv  formed,  until  its 
bjrtn,  [li.,  from  obs.  feo,  to  bring  forth.] 
FKTWA,  FETWAH,  fet'w&,  n.  in  Turk. 
UuD,  the  written  decision  of  a  Turkish 
mufti  on  some  legal  point.    "There  is 
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besides  a  collection  of  all  the  fetwas  or 
decisions  pronounced  by  the  different 
muftis." — Brougham.    [Ar.l 

FEU,  fQ,  n.  (in  Scotland)  a  tenure  where 
the  vassal,  in  place  of  military  services, 
makes  a  return  in  |;Tain  or  in  money  :  a 
sale  of  land  for  a  stipulated  annual  pay- 
ment, esp.  for  building  on.  [Low  L. 
feudurn — ^root  of  Feb.] 

FEUAR,  fQ'ar,  n.  {in  Scotland)  one  who 
holds  real  estate  in  consideration  of  a 
payment  called  feuduiy, 

FEXjD,  fad,  n.  a  deadly  quarrel  between 
tribeis  or  famihes :  a  bloody  strife.  [A.S. 
fcehdh^f<ih,  hostile ;  Ger.  fehde,] 

FEUD,  fad,  n.  a  fief  or  land  held  on  con- 
dition of  service.— ac(;.  Feud'al,  pertain- 
ing to  feuds  or  fiefs :  belongmg  to 
feudalism. — ^Feudal  btbtem,  a  form  of 
government  formerly  subsisting  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  forms  the  basis  of  manv 
European  forms  and  customs.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  persons  holding  in 
feud  or  fee  were  bound  by  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  serve  the  owner  of  the  fee- 
simple  at  home  or  abroad  in  all  wars  and 
mUitary  expeditions  when  required. 
[Low  h.feudum,  from  root  of  Feb.] 

FEUDAUBM,  fad'al-ism,  n.  the  system, 
during  the  middle  ages,  by  which  vas- 
sals held  lands  from  lords-superior  on 
condition  of  military  service,  as  above. 

FEUDATORY,  fttd'at-or-i,  acfj.  holding 
lands  or  power  by  a  feudal  tenure. 

FEUILLAnS,  FEUILLANTS,  fe-yangz, 
n.pl,  a  religious  order,  an  offshoot  of  tne 
Bernardines,  founded  by  Jean  de  la  Bar- 
riere,  in  1577 :  so  called  from  the  convent 
of  FeuiUant  in  Languedoc,  where  they 
were  first  established.  Written  also 
Feuillians. 

FEUILLEA,  fa-il'S-a,  n.  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  CucurbitacesB.  The  species 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of 
America,  and  are  frutescent,  climbing 
herbs.  The  seeds  are  oily  and  of  a  bitter 
taste,  and  are  said  to  be  powerful  anti- 
dotes against  vegetable  poisons,  and  are 
used  in  South  .£nerica  to  prevent  the 
fatal  effects  of  serpent  bites.  The  seeds 
of  one  Peruvian  species  contain  so  much 
oil  that  they  are  used  for  making  candles. 

FEUHiLEMCJRT,  f  wgl'mor,  n.  a  color  like 
that  of  a  faded  leaf.     [Fr.,  dead  leaf.] 

FEUILLETON,  f  w6l-tone,  n.  that  part  of 
a  French  newspaper  devoted  to  light 
literature  or  criticism,  and  generally 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  page  by 
a  line.  The  feuilleton  very  commonly 
contains  a  tale.  [Fr.,  from  feuUle,  a 
leaf ;  lit.  a  small  leaf.] 

FEVER,  fS'ver,  n.  a  disease  marked  by 
great  bodUy  Jieat  and  quickening  of 
pulse :  extreme  excitement  of  the  pas- 
sions :  a  painful  degree  of  anxiety. — v.t 
to  put  into  a  fever. — v.i.  to  become  fe- 
vered. [Fr.  JUvre—'L.  febris—ferveo,  to 
be  hot ;  or  from  root  of  Qer.  heben,  to 
tremble,  Gr.  phoboe^  fear.] 

FEVERISH,  fe'ver-ish,  adj.  slightW  fe- 
vered :  indicating  fever :  fidgety:  fickle. 
— adv.  Fe'verishly. — n.  Fe'verishness. 

FEVER-TREE,  fe'ver-trS,  n.  the  blue 
gum-tree. 

FEW,  fa,  ad/.,  small  in  number:  not 
many.-^.  Few'nesb.  [A.S.  /ea,  plur. 
feave ;  Goth,  favs ;  Fr.  pen ;  L.  paucus, 
small.] 

FEZ,  fez,  n.  a  red  cap  or  head-dress  of  fine 
cloth,  fitting  closely  to  the  head,  with  a 
tassel  of  blue  silk  or  wool  at  the  crown, 
much  worn  in  Turkey,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Levant,  in  Egypt,  and  North  Africa 
generally.  The  core  or  oantral  part  of 
a  turban  conslBts  of  a  fez.  [From  Fez^ 
the  principal  town  in  Morocco,  where 
such  eaps  are  largely  manufactured.] 


FIACRE,  fe-firkr,  n.  a  small  four-wheeled 
carriage  common  in  England.  [Fr.,  from 
the  Hotel  St.  Fiacre,  where  Sauvage, 
the  inventor  of  these  carriages,  estab- 
lished in  1640  an  office  for  Sie  hire  of 
them.] 

FIARS,  ffarz,  n.pl.  (in  Scotland)  the  prices 
of  grain  legally  fixed  for  the  year,  to 
regulate  the  payment  of  stipend,  rent, 
and  prices  not  expressly  agreed  upon. 
[From  the  root  of  Feb.] 

FIASCO,  fi-as'ko,  n.  a  failure  in  a  musical 
performance :  a  failure  of  any  kind.  [It. 
fiasco,  bottle,  like  Fr.  flacon,  Ger.  flasaie, 
perh.  from  L.  vaaculum,  a  httle  vessel, 
vcta,  a  vessel ;  why  it  came  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  failure,  does  not  appear.] 

FIAT,  ff  at,  n.  a  formal  or  solemn  command: 
a  decree.  [L.  8d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of 
fiOf  nassive  of  facio,  to  do. J 

FIB,  nb,  n.  something  said  ndsely  :  a  soft 
es^ression  for  a  lie. — v.i.  to  tell  a  fib  or 
lie  :  to  speak  falsely :  — ^jpr.p.  fibb'ing ; 
pcu^  fibbed'.    [An  abbrev.  of  Fable.] 

FIBkE,  fiTber,  n.  one  of  the  small  threads 
composing  the  parts  of  animals  or  vege- 
tables :  any  fine  thread,  or  thread-hke 
substance. — ac^j.  FfBRED,  havingfibres ; 
FfBBELESS,  having  no  fibres.  [Fr.— L. 
fJbra,  a  thread.] 

FIBRIFORM,  fi'bri-form,  adA.  in  the  form 
of  a  fibre  or  fibres :  resembling  a  fibre  or 
fibres. 

FIBRIL,  ffbril,  n.  a  small  fibre :  one  of  the 
extremely  minute  threads  composing  an 
animal  fibre.  [Low  L.  fibriUa,  dim.  of 
li.fibra.] 

FIBRILLOnS,  fl-bril'us,  adj\  formed  of 
small  fibres. 

FIBRINE,  fibrin,  n.  an  oreanic  compound, 
composed  of  thready  fibres,  found  in 
animals  and  plants. 

FIBROUS,  fi^rus,  adj.  composed  of  or 
containing  jf!{>re8. — n.  FfBROtrsNESS. 

FICKLE,  filrl,  adj.  inconstant:  change- 
able.—n.  FlOK'ua^ESS.  [A.S.  ficol;  Ger. 
ficken,  to  move  quickly  to  and  fro ;  cf. 

FIDOET.] 

FICTILE,  flVtil,  adf.  used  or  fashioned  by 
the  potter.  [L.  fictUis—flngo,  to  form  or 
fashion.] 

FICTION,  fik'sbun,  n.  a  feigned  or  false 
story :  a  falsehood :  romance  :  the  act  of 
malang  or  fashioning;  as,  **V^e  have 
never  dreamt  that  parliaments  had  any 
right  whatever  ...  to  force  a  currency 
of  their  own  fiction  in  theplace  of  that 
which  is  real."— Bwrfcc.  [Fr.— It.  fictio— 
fictus,  pa. p.  of  ^nflfo.l 
CTrriOUS,  fik-tishlis,  adj.  imaginary: 
not  real :  forged. — adv.  Ficti'tiously. 

FIDDLE,  fid'l,  n.  a  stringed  instrument  of 
music,  called  also  a  violin. — v.t.  or  v.i.  to 

Elay  on  a  fiddle  :—pr.p.  fidd'ling ;  pa.p. 
doled.- n.  Fidd'ler,  [A.S.  fithele;  Ger. 
fiedel.    See  ViouN.] 

FIDDLE-BOW,  fid'l-b6,  n.  the  bow  strung 
with  horse-hair  with  which  the  player 
draws  sounds  from  the  violin. 

FIDDLE-HEADED,  fidl-hed-ed,  FIDDLE- 
PATTERNED,  fld'l-pat-ernd,  ac{i.  terms 
applied  to  forks,  spoons,  and  tne  like, 
\^ose  handles  are  fashioned  after  a  pat- 
tern which  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
fiddle.  «*  A  kind  of  fork  that  is  fiddle- 
headed.**— Hood.  •*  My  table-spoons  .  . 
the  little  fiddle-patterned  ones."— i2.  H. 
Barlui'm. 

FIDDLE-STICK,  fidl-stik,  n.  same  as  Fid* 
DLE-BOW.  This  word  is  frequently  used 
as  an  interjection,  and  is  equivalent  to 
nonsense  !  pshaw  I  Or  other  exclamation 
expressive  of  contemptuous  incredulity, 
denial,  or  the  like.  "  At  such  an  asser- 
tion he  would  have  exclaimed,  A  fiddle^ 
dkk  I  Why  and  how  that  word  has  be- 
ooBie  an  interjection  of  contempt  I  must 
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leave    those   to   explain  who   can.**  — 
Scuthey, 

FIDDLE-STRING,  fldl-string,  n.  the  string 
of  a  fiddle,  fastened  at  the  ends  and  ele- 
vated in  the  middle  by  a  bridge. 

FIDDLE-WOOD,  fldl-wood,  n.  the  com- 
mon name  of  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrabs 
witfi  some  twenty  species,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  nat.  order  "V^rbenaceaB. 
Some  of  the  species  are  ornamental  tim- 
ber trees:  several  yield  a  hard  wood 
valuable  for  carpen&r  work.  [From  its 
durable  qaalitles  the  term  hms  fiddle, 
stanch  or  faithful  wood,  was  apphed  bv 
the  French  to  one  of  the  species,  whicn 
the  English  mistooktomean/{dcffe-ti?ooc2.] 

FIDDLING,  fldling,  adj.  trifling :  trivial  : 
fussily  busy  with  nothing.  **  Good  cooks 
cannot  abide  what  they  call  fiddling 
work.*' — Swift. 

FIDELITY,  fl-del'l-ti,  n.  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duty :  honesty :  firm  adher- 
ence. [L.  fldSitaa^flddts,  faithful— ^o, 
to  trust  J 

FIDGET,  flj'et,  v.i.  to  be  unable  to  rest :  to 
move  uneasily  :--pr.p.  fidg'eting  ;  pa,p. 
fldg'eted. — n.  irregular  motion :  restless- 
ness.—^2.  general  nervous  restlessness, 
with  a  desire  of  changing  the  position. 
(Ice.  fika,  to  climb  up  nimbly;  Gter. 
ncken,  to  move  to  and  fro ;  conn,  with 
Fickle.! 

FIDGETY,  flj'et-i,  acy,  restless  i  uneasy.— 
n.  Fido'etinkss. 

FIDUCIAL,  fi-dQ'shi-al,  adj.  showing  con- 
fidence or  reliance :  of  the  nature  of  a 
trust.— adv.  Fidu'cially.  [L.  fiduciOj 
confidence,  from /Ido,  to  trust.] 

FIDUCIARY,  fl-da'^shi-ar-i,  adj.,  confident : 
unwavering :  held  in  trust. — n.  one  who 
holds  anything  in  trust :  (theol.)  one  who 
•depends  for  salvation  on  faith  without 
worl»,  an  Antinomian.  [L.  fiduciariua 
—fiducia.'] 

FIE,  fl,  int.  denoting  disapprobation  or  dis- 
gust. [Ger.  pfui/  Fr.Jif  the  sound  in- 
stinctively made  in  presence  of  a  bad 
smell.] 

FIEF,  fef,  n.  land  held  of  a  superior  in  fee 
or  on  condition  of  military  service:  a 
feud.    [Fr.- Low  L,  feuduvi,] 

FIELD,  ffild,  n.  country  or  open  country  in 
general :  a  piece  of  eround  inclosed  for 
tillage  or  pasture  :  tne  locality  of  a  bat- 
tle :  the  battle  itself :  room  for  action  of 
any  kind :  a  wide  expanse  :  (Tier.)  the  sur- 
face of  a  shield  :  the  backjmund  on  which 
figures  are  drawn.  [A.S.  and  Ger.  feld ; 
Dut.  veld,  the  open  country ;  cf .  E.  feUy 
a  hill.] 

FIELD,  feld.  v.i.  to  take  to  the  field :  in 
cricket  and  base-ball,  to  be  one  of  the 
field  whose  duty  is  to  watch  the  ball  as 
it  is  driven  by  the  batsman,  and  endeavor 
to  put  him  out  either  by  catching  it  be- 
fore it  reach  the  eround,  or  by  recover- 
in.^  it  rapidly  ana  returning  it  to  the 
infield. 

FIELD,  feld,  v.t.  in  cricket  and  base-ball, 
to  catch  or  stop  and  return  to  the  infield ; 
as,  to  field  a  ball. 

FIELDBOOK,  feld'book,  n.  a  book  used  in 
surveying  fields. 

FIELD-DAY,  feld'-d&,  n.  a  day  when  troops 
are  drawn  out  for  instruction  in. field  ex- 
ercises.1 

FIELDFARE,  fild'fOr,  n.  a  species  of 
thrush,  having  a  reddish -yellow  throat 
and  breast  spotted  with  olack.  [A.S. 
fddefare — /eid,  a  field,  and  faran,  to 
fare,  travel  over.]^ 

FIELD-GEOLOGIOT,  fSld'-jg-ol-o-jist,  n.  a 
geologist  who  makes  out-door  observa- 
'tions,  in  contradistinction  to  one  who 
studies  geology  from  books,  museums, 
etc 

FIELD-GLASS,  f61d'-glas,    n.   a  kind   of 


binocular  telescope  or  opera -glass  for 
looking  at  objects  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator :  a  small  achro- 
matic telescope,  usually  from  20  to  34 
inches  long,  and  having  from  three  to 
six  joints :  that  one  of  the  two  lenses 
forming  the  eye-piece  of  an  astronomical 
telescope  or  compound  microscope,  which 
is  the  nearer  to  the  object-glass,  the 
other  being  the  eye-glaas. 

FIELD-HAND,  f6ld'-hand,  n.  a  hand  or  per- 
son wno  works  in  the  fields :  a  laborer 
on  a  farm  or  plantation. 

FIELD-MABSHAL,  feld'-mfir'shal,  n.  an 
officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  English 
and  Continental  armies.  [See  Mabshal.] 

FIELD-NATURALIST,  feld'-na-tOr-al-ist, 
n.  a  person  who  studies  animals  or  plants 
in  their  natural  habitats :  a  person  who 
collects  wild  animals  or  plants. 

FIELD-NOTES,  feld'-n5ts,  n.pl  notes  of 
bearings,  distances,  etc.,  made  by  a  sur- 
veyor in  the  field.    Goodrich. 

FIELD-OFFICER,  feld'-ofi-ser,  n.  a  mili- 
tarv  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  below  that  of  general. 

FIELDPIECE,  feld'pgs,  n.  a  cannon  or  piece 
of  artillery  used  in  the  field  of  battle. 

FIELD-SKETCHING,  f gld'-skech-ing,  n.  in 
milit  the  act  of  depicting  in  plan,  quickly 
and  faithfully,  the  natural  features  of  a 
country,  so  as  to  give  to  an  experienced 
observer  the  best  possible  idea  of  its 
character. 

FIELD-TELEGRAPH,  feld-tel'e-graf,  n.  a 
telegraph  adapted  for  use  in  the  field  in 
military  operations.  In  some  instances 
part  of  the  wire  is  reeled  off  from  a  wagon 
and  supported  on  light  posts,  andanotiier 
part  is  insulated  and  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  ground. 

FIELDTRAIN,  fgld'trfin,  n.  a  department 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  supply  of  ammimition  during 
war. 

FIEIiDWORKS,  feid'wurks,  n^pl.  tempo- 
rary works  thrown  up  by  troops  in  the 
field,  either  for  protection  or  to  cover  an 
attack  upon  a  stronghold. 

FIEND,  fend,  n.  the  devil:  one  actuated 
by  the  most  intense  wickedness  or  hate. 
rA.S.  feond,  pr.p.  of  feon,  to  hate  ;  Gter. 
feindj  Dut.  vijandJ] 

FIENDISH,  fend'ish,  adj.  like  sl fiend:  ma- 
licious.— n.  FlBND'l8HNB8S. 

FIERCE,  fers,  adj.,  ferodoua:  violent: 
angry. —  adv.  FmcE'hY. — n.  Fiebcb'- 
NESS.  [0.  Fr.  fers,  Jl€r«— L.  ferus,  wild, 
savage.J 

FIERI  FACIAS,  fi'e-rl  f&'shi-as,  n.  in  law, 
a  judicial  writ  that  lies  for  him  who  has 
recovered  in  debt  or  damages,  command- 
ing the  sheriff  to  levy  the  same  on  the 
goods  of  him  against  whom  the  recovery 
was  had.    [L.,  lit.  cause  it  to  be  done.] 

FIERY,  fir'i  or  ffer-i,  adj.  ardent:  im- 
petuous :  irritable. — n.  Fteriness. 

FESRYCROSS,  ffe-ri-kros,  FIRECR08S, 
fir'lcros,  n.  in  Scotland,  a  signal  sent  in 
ancient  times  from  place  to  place  ex- 
pressive of  a  summons  to  repair  to  arms 
within  a  limited  time.  It  consisted  of  a 
cross  of  light  wood,  the  extremities  of 
which  were  set  fire  to  and  then  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  a  recently  slain 
goat. 

FIERY-FOOTED,  ffe-ri-foot-ed,  aclj.  eager 
or  swift  in  motion.  *  *  FSery-footed  8tee£. " 
— Shah, 

FIERY-HOT,  ffe^ri-hot,  aeff.  hot  as  a  fire : 
hence,  (Jig.)  Impetuously  eager  or  enthu- 
siastic. 

Fterff-hoi  to  hwnit 
All  barriers  in  her  onwmtd  rae* 
For  power.— Srisnnyton. 


FIERY-NEW,  fTe-ri-nii,  adj.  hot  op  fiery 

from  newness. 

The  vintage,  yet  nnkept, 
Hftd  relish,  >lery-fMio.— 2tainifwm. 

FEBRY-SHORT,  ffe-ri-short,  a^.  hot  or 
fiery  and  short :  brief  and  passionate. 
Fiery^hort  was  Qyrirs  eounter<«eoff. — TBnnyaon. 

FIFE,  ftf,  n.  a  small  pipe  used  as  a  wind- 
instrument  for  military  music,  an  octave 
higher  than  the  flute. — v.i.  to  play  on  the 
fife, — n.  Fif'Kr,  one  who  plays  on  a  fife. 
TFr.  fifre,  Ger.  pfeife,  both,  ace.  to  Littr6, 
from  L.  pipare,  to  peep,  to  chirp.    See 

PiPB.] 

FrFTEEN,  flf  ten,  acfj.  and  n.  five  and  ten. 
[A.S.  ftftyne—flf,  five,  tyn,  ten.] 

FIFTEENTH,  fifagnth,  ac(j.  the  fifth  after 
the  tenth:  being  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts. 
— n.  a  fifteenth  part.  [A.S.  fifteotha—fif, 
five,  teotha,  tenth.] 

FIFTH,  fifth,  adj.  next  after  the  fourth.— 
n.  one  of  five  equal  parts.     [A.S.  fifta.} 

FIFTHLY,  flfthli,  adv.  in  the  fifth  place. 

FIFTH-MONARCHY  MAN,  n.  one  of  a 
sect  of  English  fanatics  who  assumed  to 
be  "subjects  only  of  King  Jesus."  It 
sprung  up  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and 
considered  him  as  commencing  the  fifth 
great  monarchy  of  the  world  (Assyria, 
Persia,  Greece  and  Rome  bein^  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth),  durmg  which 
Christ  should  reign  on  earth  1000  years. 

FIFTIETH,  fifti-eth,  adj.  the  ordinal  of 
fifty.— n.  a  fiftieth  part.  [ A.S.  flftigotha.] 

FlbTY,  fif'ti,  acy.  and  n.  five  tens  or  five 
times  ten.  FA.S.  fiftig—fif,  Qve,  tig.  ten.] 

FIG,  fig,  n.  the  fig-tree  or  its  fruit,  grow- 
ing in  warm  climates :  a  thing  of  little 
consequence.  (Fr.  Jlgue,  which,  like  A.S. 
flc,  Qer.feige,  is  from  L.  Jlciis,  a  fig.] 

FIG-APPLE,  fig'-ap-l,  n.  a  species  of  apple 
without  a  core  or  kernel. 

FIGARO,  f5-ga»r6,  n.  a  witty,  shrewd,  and 
intriguing  person,  so  called  from  the 
hero  of  two  plays  by  Beaumarchais. 

FIGARY,  flg'a-ri,  n.  a  frolic:  a  vagiiry. 
Beau.  <fc  jFx.     [Corrupted  from  vagary.} 

FIGHT,  fit,  v.i.  to  strive  with :  to  contend 
in  war  or  in  single  combat. — v.t.  to  en- 
gage in  conflict  with  : — pr.p.  fight'ing ; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  fought  (fawt). — n.  a 
struggle :  a  combat :  a  battle  or  engage- 
ment. —  n.  Fight'br.  [A.S.  feohtan  ; 
Ger.  fechten:  prob.  conn,  with  L.  pug- 
nu8,  the  fist,  Gr.  piuc,  with  clenched  fist.] 

FIGHTING,  frt'ing,  acy.  engaged  in  or  fit 
for  war. — n.  the  act  of  fightinir  or  con- 
tending. 

FIGHTING-FISH,  fft'ing-fish,  n.  a  small 
fish,  a  native  of  the  south-east  of  Asia, 
remarkable  for  its  pugnacious  propensi- 
ties. In  Siam  these  fishes  are  kept  in 
glass  globes,  as  we  keep  gold-fish,  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting,  and  an  extravagant 
amount  of  gambling  takes  place  about 
the  result  of  the  fights,  not  only  money, 
but  children  and  liberty  being  stake<l. 
When  the  fish  is  quiet  its  colors  are  dull, 
but  when  it  is  irritated,  as  by  the  sight 
of  another  fish,  or  of  its  own  reflection  in 
a  mirror,  it  glows  with  metallic  splendor, 
the  projecting  gill-membrane  waving  like 
a  black  frill  about  the  throat. 

FIGHTING^EAR,  lit'ing-ggr,  n.  warlike 
or  military  accoutrements.  "Every- 
where the  Constitutional  Patriot  must 
clutch  his  fighting-gear,  and  take  the 
road  for  Nancy.** — Carlyle. 

FIGMENT,  fig'ment,  n.  a  fabrication  or 
invention.  [L.  figmentum — fingo,  to 
form.] 

FIGULINE,  fig'u-lin,  n.  a  name  given  by 
mineralogists  to  potters'  dav.  [L.  fig^ 
ZiMi,  a  potter,  from  fingo,  to  &ahion.] 

FIGURATION,  fig-u-rfi'shun,  n.  act  of  giv- 
ing figure  or  form :  (mtt^ic)  mixture  of 
chords  and  discords. 


FIGURATIVE 
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FIOUBATIVE,  flg'a-ra-tiv,  ad^,  (thet.)  rep- 
resenting by,  contsuning'  or  abounding  i a 
figures :  metaphorical :  floweiy  :  typical. 

—adv.  FlO'lTRATIVKLY. 

FIGURE,  fig'iip,  n.  the  form  of  anything 
in  outline :  the  representation  of  any- 
thing in  drawing,  etc.:  a  drawing:  a  de- 
sign :  a  statue :  appearance :  a  charac- 
ter denoting  a  number :  value  or  price : 
(rhet)  a  deviation  from  the  orainsry 
mode  of  expression,  in  which  words  are 
changed  from  their  literal  signiflcatfon 
or  usage  :  \logic)  the  form  of  a  syllo^^sm 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  middle 
term :  steps  in  a  dance :  a  type  or  em- 
blem. [Fr. — L.  flffuray  from  root  of  fingo, 
to  form.] 

FIGURE,  flg^'tlr,  v.t  to  form  or  shape :  to 
make  an  image  of :  to  mark  with  ngarea 
or  designs  :  to  imagine :  to  symbcoize  : 
to  foreshow :  to  note  by  figures. — v.i,  to 
make  fignres:  to  appear  as  a  distin- 
guished person. — ^To  fiocbe  ow,  to  esti- 
mate :  to  calculate :  to  ^ake  allowance 
for :  to  expect.— oc^i.  Fro'iniABLB. 

FIGURED,  fig'Qrd,  ao[;.  marked  or  adorned 
with  figures, 

FIGUREHEAD,  fig'Qr-hed,  n.  the  figure  or 
bust  on  the  head  or  prow  of  a  ship. 

FILAMENT,  fira-ment',  n.  a  slender  or 
thread-like  object:  a  fibre.  [Fr.— L.jHttm, 
a  thread.] 

FILAMKNT0I7S,  fll-a-ment'us,  adj.,  thread- 
like. 

FILANDER,  fll-an'der,  n.  the  name  given 
by  Le  Brun  to  a  kai^aroo  found  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

PUiANDBRS,  flran-derz,  n.pl  a  disease  in 
hawks  consisting  of  filaments  of  blood, 
also  of  small  mrea<i-like  worms.  [Fr. 
filajidres — ^L.  fihim,'] 

FiLAR,  ffler,  adj,  pertaining  to  a  thread  : 
specifically,  applied  to  a  microscope,  or 
other  optical  instrument,  into  whose con- 
stmction  one  or  more  threads  or  wires 
are  introduced  :  as,  el  filar  microscope,  a 
filar  micrometer.    [L.  filum,  a  thread.] 

FILATORY,  fll'artor-i,  n.  a  machine  which 
forms  or  spins  threads.  "  This  manufac- 
tory has  three  fllaiories,  each  of  940  reels, 
which  are  moved  by  a  water  wheel,  and 
besides  a  Bmall  fi^atory  turned  by  men.*' 

FILATURE,  fll'a-ttlr,  n.  a  forming  into 
threads;  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons: 
a  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons  ; 
a  filatory  :  an  establishment  for  reeling 
silk. 

FILBERT,  fllTwrt,  n.  the  fruit  or  nut  of  the 
cultivated  hazel.  [Prob.  so  called  from 
St.  Philibert,  whose  day  fell  in  the  nut- 
ting seajson,  Aug.  22  (old  style);  so  in 
German  it  is  Lambertsnuss,  8t.  Lam- 
bert's nut.l 

FILCH,  flich,  v.t  to  steal :  to  pilfer. 
[Filch  stands  for  filk,  formed  from  M.E. 
jeien,  to  hide,  by  adding  fc,  as  taJk  from 
tell,  stalk  from  steah  pern,  from  Ice.  fela, 
to  hide  or  bury ;  cf.  Pilch.] 

nLCHER,  fllch'^er,  n.  a  thief. 

FILE,  ffl,  n.  a  line  or  wire  on  which  papers 
are  placed  in  order:  the  papers  so  placed: 
a  roll  or  list :  a  line  of  soldiers  ranged 
behind  one  another. — v.t.  to  put  upon  a 
fQe :  to  arrange  in  an  orderty  manner : 
to  put  among  the  records  of  a  court :  to 
bring  before  a  court. — v.i.  to  march  in  a 
flip,     fFr.  JUe,  from  L.  yl/ttm,  a  thread.] 

FILE,  ftl,  n.  a  steel  instrument  with  sharp- 
edg«d  furrows  for  smoothing  or  rasping 
metals,  etc. — v.t.  to  cut  or  smooth  with, 
or  as  with  a  file.  [A.8.  feol ;  Qer.  feile ; 
Bohem.  pUay  a  saw,  pilnifk,  a  file  ;  allied 
to  L.  poMo.to  polish.] 

PILEMjCTTTER,  fll -kut-er,  n.  a  maker  of 

files. 


FILE-FIBH.  fQ'-fish,  n.  a  name  given  to 
certain    fishes  from   their  skins  being 

granulated  like  a  file.  The  European 
le-fish  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  the  power  of  in- 
flating the  sides  of  the  abdomen  at  pleas- 
ure, and  grows  to  the  size  of  2  feet.  An* 
other  variety  is  Id  or  14  inches  long,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  Indian  and  American 
seas,  as  well  as  of  the  Red  Sea. 

FIUAL,  fll'yal,  cuj^j.  pertaining  to  or  be- 
coming a  son  or  daughter:  bearing  the 
relation  of  a  child.— cuto.  FiL'iAliLT.  [L. 
fllitM,  a  son,  flliaf  a  daughter.] 

FIT  J  ATE,  fil'i-at,  v.t  same  as  Affujahb. 

FILIATION,  fil*i-&'shua,  n.  same  as  Afhu- 

ATION. 

FILIBUSTER,  FILLIBUSTER,  fil'i-bus-ter, 
n.  a  lawless  military  or  piratical  adven* 
turer,  as  in  the  W.  Indies :  a  buccaneer. 
The  adventurers  who  followed  I^»pez  to 
Cuba  in  1851,  and  those  who  with  Walker 
occupied  Nicaragua  from  1855  to  1857,  are 
the  most  notorious  examples  of  filibusters 
in  modern  times.  \Sp.Juibuster,  Sp.  fiti- 
bote,  flibote,  a  small,  mst-sailing  vessel, 
from  E.  flyhoat] 

FILIFORM,  fll'i-form,  adj\  having  the /on» 
of  a  filament:  long  and  slender.  [L. 
filwn  and  Foiuk] 

Filigree,  firi-gre,  n.  extremelv  fine 
^reac^like  network,  containing  oeads: 
ornamental  work  of  gold  and  silver  wire. 
[Sp.  fiJigrana — ^L.  fimmf  and  granum,  a 
grain  or  bead.] 

FlLlNO,  fn'ing,  n.  a  particle  rubbed  off 
with  a  file, 

FILL,  fil.  v.t  to  make  fuU:  to  put  into 
until  all  the  space  is  occupied  :  to  supply 
abundantly :  to  satis^  :  to  glut :  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  :  to  supply  a  vacant 
office. — v.i.  to  become  full:  to  become 
satiated. — n.  as  much  as  fills  or  satisfies : 
a  full  supplv. — n.  Fell'er.  he  who  or 
that  whicn  fills.  IA.8.  fyuan,  fuUian — 
fuU,  full ;  Ger.  fallen.    See  Full.] 

Fillet,  finet,  n.  a  little  band  to  tie  about 
the  hair  of  the  head :  a  muscle,  or  a 
piece  of  meat  composed  of  muscles ; 
especially,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh — 
applied  chiefly  to  veal ;  as,  a  fillet  of 
veal:  meat  rolled  together  and  tied 
round:  in   arch,  (a)  a  small  moulding 

generally  rectangular  in  section,  and 
aving  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  band, 
generally  usea  to  separate  ornaments 
and  mouldings ;  an  annulet ;  a  list ;  a 
listel ;  (6)  the  ridge  between  the  flutes 
of  a  column— called  also  a  Facet  or 
Facette  :  in  the  manage,  the  loins  of  a 
horse,  beginning  at  the  place  where  the 
hinder  part  of  the  saddle  rests :  in  tech- 
nology, m  general,  this  word  has  a  great 
many  applications,  such  as  in  carp,  a 
strip  nailed  to  a  wall  or  partition  to  sup- 
port a  shelf,  a  strip  for  a  door  to  close 
against ;  in  gilding,  a  band  of  gold-leaf 
on  a  picture-irame  or  elsewhere ;  in  coin- 
ing, a  strip  of  metal  rolled  to  a  certain 
size :  also  the  thread  of  a  screw :  a  ring 
on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  etc.  |Tr.  filet, 
a  thread,  a  band,  a  net,  the  chine  of  an 
animal,  etc.,  dim.  of  fil,  thread,  from  L. 
fllum^  a  thread.] 

FlLLBT,  fillet,  v.t.  to  bind,  furnish,  or 
adorn  with  a  fillet  or  little  band.  "  He 
made  hooks  for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid 
their  chapiters,  and  filleted  them." — Ex. 
XXX vii.  28. 

FILLETING,  fillet-ing,  n.  the  material  of 
which  fillets  are  made:  fillets,  collect- 
h'ely. 

FILLIBEG,  PHILIBEG,  fil'i-beg,  n.  the 
kilt,^  the  dress  or  petticoat  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knees,  worn  by  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland.  [Gael.  fiUeadhwag 
^lleadhy  plait,  fold,  and  heag,  little.] 


FILLING,  fiU'ing,  adj.  calcalated  to  fltl : 
satisfy,  or  satiate ;  as,  a  fiUing  diet. 
'<  Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more 
fiIling."^^Beecon. 

FILLING,  filling,  n.  materials  used  for  oo- 
onpying  some  vacant  space,  for  complet- 
ing some  structure,  stopping  up  a  hole, 
or  the  like:  sometimes  applied  to  the 
weft  of  a  web  ;  the  woof. 

FILLIP,  fil'ip,  v.t  to  strike  with  the  nail 
of  the  finger,  fbrced  from  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  with  a  sudden  jerk :— jw.p.  fill'ip- 
ing;  pa.p.  fill'iped. — n.  a  jerk  of  the 
finger  suddenly  let  go  from  the  thumb. 
[Formed  from  the  sound.] 

FiLLIPEBN,  fil-ll-p§n',  n.  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States,  a  small  present  given 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  borrowed 
from  Germany.  When  a  person  eating 
almonds  or  nuts  finds  one  with  two  ker- 
nels he  or  she  gives  it  to  a  person  of 
the  opposite  sex,  and  whoever  at  the 
next  meeting  shall  utter  the  word  JUli- 
Tteen  first  is  entitled  to  a  present  nrom 
the  other.  The  term  is  applied  also  to 
the  kernel  thus  given.  Written  also 
PHiLLiPErN'A,  Philopbna.  [Ger.  vielUeb* 
Chen,  much-loved.] 

FILLY,  fil'i,  n.  a  ^oung  mare :  a  lively, 
wanton  girt.  [Dim.  f^  foal,  formed  bv 
adding  suffix  2f,  and  modH^ng  the  vowel. 
See  Foal.] 

FILM,  film,  n.  a  thin  skin  or  membrane  : 
a  very  slender  thread. — v.t  to  cover  with 
a  film,  or  thin  skin. — v.i.  to  be  or  be- 
come covered  as  if  by  a  film.  *'  Straight 
her  eyebrows  filmed  with  horror." — 
E.  B.  browning. — adj.  FiLBf'Y,  composed 
of  fUm  or  membranes. — n.  Fiui'ikebb. 
[A.S.,  formed  by  adding  suffix  -m  to  the 
root  of  E.  fell,  a  skin,  present  also  in 
Qoth.  fiHeins,  leathern.] 

FILOPLuME,  fns-plflm,  n.  in  omith.  a 
long,  slender,  and  nexible  feather,  closely 
approximating  to  a  hair  in  form,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  delicate  shaft,  either  destitute 
of  vanes  or  carrying  a  few  barbs  at  the 
tip.  [L.  filum,  a  thread,  and  pluma,  a 
feather.] 

FILTER,  fll'ter,  n.  a  strainer :  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  paper,  or  other  substance, 
through  which  liquora  are  passed  for  de- 
fecation. Filters  are  now  largely  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  filtering  water, 
either  for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes. 
One  of  the  most  successful  apparatus  for 
the  purification  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes  is  the  ascending  filter  of  Leloge. 
it  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  one 
above  the  other.  The  unper  part,  con- 
taining the  water  to  be  filtered,  commu- 
nicates with  the  lowest  by  a  tube  ha%ing 
a  loose  sponge  at  its  mouth  to  stop  some 
of  the  impunties.  The  top  of  ttie  lowest 
compartment  is  composed  of  a  porous 
slab,  through  which  the  water  passes 
into  the  third  part,  which  is  filled  with 
charcoal.  The  water  is  forced  through 
the  charcoal  and  another  porous  slab  into 
the  fourth  compartment,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  a  tap  to  draw  off  the  filtered 
water.  To  enable  the  filter  to  be  cleaned, 
there  is  a  movable  plug  in  the  lowest 
part.  [Fr.  filtre.  It.  feltrare,  to  filter, 
from  feltro,  Low  L.  Jutnim,  feltrum,  felt 
or  fulled  wool,  used  originally  as  a 
strainer  J 

FILTER,  frt'ter,  v.t  to  purify  or  defecate 
liquor  by  passing  it  through  a  filter,  or 
causing  it  to  pass  through  a  porous  sub- 
stance that  retains  any  feculent  matter. 

FILTER,  fll'ter,  v.i.  to  percolate :  to  pass 
through  a  filter. 

FILTERING,  fil'ter'ing,  p.  and  ad(f.  strain- 
ing :  defecating.— FlLTEBiNO  bao,  a  coni- 
can-shaped  bag  made  of  close  flannel,  and 
kept  open  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  hoop, 
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to  which  it  18  attached.  It  is  used  in 
filtering  wine,  vinegar,  etc. — FiLTEBma 
CUP,  a  pneumatic  apparatus  used  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that,  if  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  he  removed  irom  an 
under  surface,  thepressure  on  the  surface 
ahove  has  the  effect  of  forcing  a  fluid 
through  the  pores  of  such  substances  as  it 
could  not  otherwise  penetrate. — ^Filter- 
ing FUNNEL,  a  glass  or  other  funnel  made 
with  slight  flutes  or  channels  down  the 
lower  parts  of  the  sides.  When  used  it 
is  lined  with  filtering-paper,  folded  and 
loosely  put  in.  The  channels  allow  the 
liquid  to  ooze  more  freelythan  in  a  funnel 
of  a  smooth  surface. — Filtebinq  paper, 
any  paper  unsized  and  sufficiently  porous 
to  allow  liquids  to  pass  through  it. — FlL- 
TERINQ  STONE,  any  porous  stone,  such  as 
sandstone,  through  which  water  is  fil- 
tered. 
FILTH,  filth,  n.,  fend  matter :  anythixig 


pure. —  adv,  Filth'ily. —  n.  Filth'iness. 

FILTRATE,firtrfit,  r.e.  tojfW^er  or  percolate. 

FILTRATION,  fll-tr&'shun,  n.  act  or  process 
ot  fiHerina, 

FIMBRIATE,  fim'bri-at,  FIMBRIATED, 
fim'bri-at-ed,  ad/,  having  fibres  on  the 
margin:  fringed.  [L.  Jmhriatus — finv' 
bricBt  fibres — from  root  of  Fibre.] 

FIMBRIATE,  fim'bri-at,  v.t  to  fringe:  to 
hem. 

FIN,  fin,  n.  the  organ  by  which  a  fish 
balances  itself  and  swims.  [A.S.  fin  ;  L. 
pinna^  a  fln.l 

Finable,  nnVbl,  acy.  liable  to  a,  fine. 

FINAL,  fi'nal,  adi.  last:  decisive:  re- 
specting the  ena  or  motive. — ^A  Final 
CAUSE  is  the  last  end  or  purpose  for  which 
things  were  made,  ana  the  doctrine  of 
finaicausea  teaches  that  all  things  were 
made  on  a  plan  or  for  a  purpose. — adv, 
Fl'NALLY.  fFr.— L.  finalis—finiSt  an  end.] 

FINALE,  fe-n&l&,  n.  the  end :  the  last  pas- 
sage in  a  piece  of  music :  the  concluding 
piece  in  a  concert :  the  last  part,  piece, 
or  scene  in  any  public  performance  or 
exhibition;  as,  **It  was  arranged  that 
the  two  horsemen  should  first  occupy  the 
arena,  .  .  .  that  Glaucus  and  the  lion 
should  next  perform  their  part  in  the 
bloody  spectacle ;  and  the  tiger  and  the 
Nazarene  be  the  grand  finale,^*  —  Lord 

'  Lytton^Vlt,  finale^  final — 1j,  finish 

FUfALITY,  fi-nal'i-ti,  n.  the  state  of  being 
final :  the  state  of  being  settled  or  final- 
ly arranged :  completeness :  in  phUos, 
tne  doctrine  that  nothing  exists  or  was 
made  except  for  a  determinate  end,  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes. 

FINALLY,  fi'nal-li,  adv,  at  the  end  or  con- 
clusion ;  ultimately ;  lastly ;  as,  the 
cause  is  expensive,  but  we  shall  finally 
recover :  completely ;  beyond  recovery  ; 
"  The  enemy  was  finally  exterminated.** 
— Sir  J,  Davie8. 

FINANCE,  fi-nans',  n.  the  system  or  sci- 
ence of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  ; 
as,  "  I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely 
too  much  on  the  fertility  of  Lord  North  s 
genius  for  finance." — Junius*  Letters: — 
pi,  revenue:  funds  in  the  public  treasury, 
or  accruing  to  it:  public  resources  of 
money  ;  as,  the  finances  of  the  king  or 
government  were  in  a  low  condition : — 
pi,  the  income  or  resources  of  individ- 
uals ;  as,  my  finances  are  in  a  very  un- 
healthy state.  [Fr. ,  from  Low  lufinavuHa, 
a  money  payment,  from  finare,  to  pay  a 
fine  or  subsidy,  from  L.  finis^  in  the  sense 
of  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  subject  to 
the  king  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privi- 
lege ;  the  final  settlement  of  a  olaim  by 
composition  or  agreement.] 


FINANCE,  fi-nans',  v,i,  to  conduct  finan- 
cial operations :  especially,  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  to  meet  obligations  by 
continual  borrowing. 

FINANCIAL,  fi-nan'snal,  adj,  pertainiog 
to  finance. — adv,  Finan'cially. 

FINANCIER,  fi-nan's§r,  n.  one  skilled  in 
finance :  an  officer  who  administers  the 
public  revenue. 

FmANCIER,  FINANCEER,  fi-nan'8§r,  v,i. 
to  borrow  one  day  to  meet  an  obligation, 
and  on  a  subsequent  day  to  again  borrow 
to  meet  the  borrowed  money,  and  so  on 
till  one*s  affairs  get  into  confusion.  Lever, 

FINCH,  finsh,  n,  the  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  birds,  many  of  them  excellent 
singers.  [A.S. /£nc;  Qer.fink;  allied  to 
W.  pine,  a  chaffinch,  also  smart,  gay.] 

FIND,  find,  v,t,  to  come  upon  or  meet  with: 
to  discover  or  arrive  at :  to  perceive  :  to 
experience:  to  supply  :—w. p.  flnd'ing; 
pa,  t  and  pa,p,  f ouna, — n.  Find'br.  [AM. 
findan;  Qer.finden,] 

FINDING-^TOkE,  find-ing'-stOr,  n.  in  the 
United  States,  a  store  where  shoemakers* 
tools,  etc.,  are  sold.  Called  in  England 
Grindery  Warehouse. 

FINE,  fin,  iuHj.  excellent :  beautiful :  not 
coarse  or  heavy :  subtle  :  thin  :  slender : 
exquisite  :  nice  :  delicate  :  overdone  : 
showy:  splendid. — The  Fine  arts,  as 
paintmg  and  music,  are  those  in  which 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  fineness  of 
taste  are  chiefly  concerned ;  opp.  to  the 
useful  or  industrial  arts.^^.t,  to  make 
fine  :  to  refine  :  to  purify. — adv,  Fine'ly. 
— n.  Fine'ness.  [Fr.  — L.  finitus,  finished, 
from  jfSnto,  to  finish,  finis^  an  end.] 

FINE,  fin,  n.  a  composition:  a  sum  of 
money  imposed  as  a  punishment. — ^IN 
fine,  in  conclusion. — v,t,  to  impose  a 
fine  on :  to  punish  by  fine.  [From  the 
Law  Lat.  finis,  a  fine,  a  payment  which 
ends  or  condvdes  a  strife — ^L.  finis,  an 
endj 

FINEeR,  fi-ner',  v.t.  to  get  goods  made  up 
in  a  way  unsuitable  for  any  other  pur^ 
chaser,  and  then  refuse  to  take  tnem 
except  on  credit.     Ooldsmith, 

FINER,  fin'er,  n.  same  as  Refiner. 

FINERY,  fin'er-i,  n.  splendor,  fine  or 
showy  things :  a  place  where  anything  is 
fined  or  refined :  a  furnace  for  making 
iron  malleable. 

FINESSE,  fi-nes',  n.  subtOty  of  contrivance: 
artifice. — v,i,  to  use  artifice.  [Fr.,  from 
root  of  Fine.] 

FINESTILL,  fin'stil,  v,t  to  distO,  as 
spirits,  from  molasses,  treacle,  or  some 
preparation  of  saccharine  matter. 

FlNESTILLER,  fin'stil-er,  n.  one  who  dis- 
tils spirit  from  treacle  or  molasses. 

FINESTUFF,  fin'stuf,  n.  the  second  coat 
of  plaster  for  the  walls  of  a  room,  made 
of  finely-sifted  lime  with  sand  and  hair. 

FINGENT,  fin'jent,  adj.  making:  forming: 
fashioning.  "Ours  is  a  most  fictue 
world,  and  man  is  the  most  fingent, 
plastic  of  creatures.** — Carlyle,  [L.yiw- 
go,  to  make,  to  form.] 

FD7GER,  fing'ger,  n,  one  of  the  five  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  hand :  a  finger*s 
breadth :  skiU  in  the  use  of  the  hand 
or  fingers.  —  v,t,  to  handle  or  perform 
with  tne  fingers :  to  pilfer. — v,i,  to  use 
the  fingers  on  a  musical  instrument. 
[A.S.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  from  root  of  Fano.] 

FINGER-BOARD,  flng'ger-bord,  n.  the 
board,  or  part  of  a  musical  instrument, 
on  which  the  keys  for  the  fingers  are 
placed. 

FINGER-BOWL,  flng^ger-bOl,  n.  a  finger- 
firlass 

FINGERED,  fing'gerd,  ad^j,  having  fingers, 
or  anything  like  fingers. 

FINGER-GLASS,  fing'ger-glas,  n.  a  glass 


or  bowl  introduced  at  table  in  which  to 
rinse  the  fingers  after  dinner  or  dessert. 

FINGERING,  fing'ger-ing,  n.  act  or  man- 
ner of  touching  with  the  fingers,  esp.  a 
musical  instrument. 

FINGERr-PLATE,  fing'ger-plat,  n.  a  plate 
of  metal  or  porcelain  fixed  on  the  edge  of 
a  door  where  the  handle  is,  to  protect  the 
wood  from  finger-marks,  and  to  preserve 
the  paint. 

FINGER-POST,  fin^'ger-pSst,  n.  a  post 
with  a.  finger  pointing,  for  directing  pas- 
sengers to  the  road. 

FINGteStr-SHELL,  fing'ger-shel,  n.  a  marine 
shell  resembling  a  finger. 

FINGER-STALL,  fing'ger-stawl,  n.  a  cover 
of  leather,  etc.,  worn  for  protection  of 
the  fingers,  as  when  wounded. 

FINGER-STONE,  fing'ger-stOn,  n.  a  fossil 
resembling  an  arrow. 

FINIAL,  fin'i-al,  n.  the  bunch  of  foliage, 
etc.,  at  the  top  of  a  pinnacle :  the  pm- 
nacle  itself.    [From  L.  finio-'finis,! 

FINICAL,  fin'i-kal,  acl/\  affectedly  jin€  or 
precise  in  trifles:  mce:  foppish. — adv, 
Fin'ically. 

FINING,  Hn'ing,  n.  process  of  refining  or 
TDurifyingj, 

FlNIS,  fi'nis,  n.  the  end :  conclusion.    [L.] 

FINISH,  fin'ish,  v,t,  to  end  or  complete  the 
making  of  anything  :  to  perfect :  to  give 
the  last  touches  to. — n.  that  which 
finishes  or  completes :  last  touch :  the 
last  coat  of  plaster  to  a  wall.  [Fr.  finir, 
finissant,  L.  finire— finis,  an  end.] 

FINISHED,  fin'isht,  p.  and  adi.  polished  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence :  com- 
plete :  perfect :  as,  a  finished  poem,  a 
finishea  education.  "  The  keen  observa- 
tion and  ironical  pleasantry  of  b^  finished 
man  of  the  world.^* — Maoaulay.  '*  There 
are  two  great  and  separate  senses  in 
which  we  call  a  thing  y!nift/ied.  .  .  .  One, 
which  refers  to  the  mere  neatness  and 
completeness  of  the  actual  work,  as  we 
speak  of  a  yrell-finished  knife-handle  or 
ivory  toy  ;  and  secondly,  a  sense  which 
refers  to  the  efi'ect  produced  by  the  tiling 
done,  as  we  call  a  picture  well-finished,  S 
it  is  so  full  in  its  details  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  reality.** — Ruskin, 

FINISHER,  fin'ish-er,  n.  bne  who  finishes, 
completes,  or  perfects :  specifically,  in 
many  crafts  or  trades,  a  skilled  workman 
who  does  special  work  on  the  articles 
produced,  such  as  shoes,  vehicles,  cutlery, 
etc 

FINITE,  fi'nit,  adlj,  having  an  end  or  limit: 
— opp.  to  Infinite.  —  adv,  Fi'nitely.— 
n.  rXNlTENESS.   [L.  finitus,  pa.p.  of  ^nio.] 

FINNY,  fin'i,  a<^".  furnished  with  fins, 

FINOS,  fen'oz,  n.  the  second-l>est  wool 
from  merino  sheep.     [Sp.] 

FIN-PIKE,  fin'-plk,  n,  the  name  given  to 
the  individuals  of  a  family  or  ganoid 
fishes,  remarkable  for  the  structure  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  which,  instead  of  being 
continuous,  is  separated  into  twelve  or 
sixteen  strong  spines,  distributed  at  short 
intervals  along  nearlv  the  whole  of  the 
back,  and  each  bordered  behind  by  a 
small  soft  fin.  Two  species  of  this  cu- 
rious group  are  living,  one  of  which  in- 
habits the  Nile,  and  tne  other  the  Sene- 
gal ;  but  the  family  attained  its  maxi- 
mum in  palaeozoic  times,  most  of  the  old 
red  and  carboniferous  fishes  belonging 
to  it. 

FION,  FEIN,  n.  a  name  given  in  the  Os- 
sianic  poetry  to  a  semi-mythical  class  of 
warriors  of  superhuman  size,  strength, 
speed  and  prowess.  Generally  thev  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Irish 
militia,  and  to  have  had  their  name  from 
Pion  Mac  Cumhal  (the  Finn  Mac  Coul  of 
Dunbar,  and  Fingal  of  Macpberson),  their 
most  distinguished  leader ;  but  Mr.  Skene 
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believes  them  to  have  been  of  the  race 
that  inhabited  Gtermany  before  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Scotland  and  Ireland  before 


the  Scots.     [Gkiel.  /etn,  pi.  feinne;  Lr. 
fion,fian^  ph  fiona,jionna, 
FIORD. 


.? 


fyord,  n.  name  given  in  Scandi- 
navia to  a  lone,  narrow,  rock-bound 
strait  or  inlet.     [Norw.] 

FIR,  fer,  n.  the  name  of  several  species  of 
cone-bearing,  resinous  trees,  valuable  for 
their  timber.  [  A.S.  furh ;  Ice.  fur  a ,  Qer. 
f^hre,  W.  pyr,  L.  quercus,] 

FlRE.  fir,  n.  the  heat  and  light  caused  by 
burning:  flame:  anything  burning,  as 
fuel  in  a  grate,  etc.:  a  conflagration  : 
torture  by  burning :  severe  trial :  any- 
thin|^  inmuning  or  provoking :  ardor  of 
passion  :  vigor :  brightness  of  fancy : 
enthusiasm:  sexual  love.  [A.S.,  Sw., 
and  Dan.  fyr;  Ger.  feuer;  Gr.  pf/r ; 
allied  to  Sans,  pdvana,  pure,  also  fire.  J 

FIRE,  fir,  v,t,  to  set  on  fire :  to  inflame : 
to  irritate :  to  animate :  to  cause  the 
explosion  of :  to  discharge. — v.i.  to  take 
fire :  to  be  or  become  irritated  or  in- 
flamed :  to  discharge  firearms. 

FIREARMS,  fir'&rmz,  n,pl.  arms  or  weap- 
ons which  are  discharged  by  fire  explod- 
ing gunpowder. 

FIREBAIJi,  fir'bawl,  n.  a  ball  filled  with 
powder  or  other  combustibles,  intended  to 
oe  thrown  among  enemies,  and  to  injure 
by  explosion,  or  to  set  fire  to  their  works 
in  order  that  by  the  light  movements  may 
be  seen.  Also  a  popular  name  applied  to 
a  certain  class  of  meteors  which  exhibit 
themselves  as  globular  masses  of  light, 
moving  with  great  velocity,  and  not  un- 
frequently  passing  unbroken  across  the 
sky  until  lost  in  the  horizon.  They  differ 
from  ordinary  meteors,  probably,  more 
in  volume  and  brilliancy  than  in  any 
other  distincti  ve  characteristic.  They  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  class 
of  meteors  that  explode  in  their  passage, 
and  appear  to  let  fall  a  dull  red  body  (me- 
teorolite)  to  the  earth. 

FIREBAR,  fir-bar,  FURNACE-BAR,  fer'- 
n&s-b&r,  n,  one  of  the  series  of  bars 
which  form  the  grated  bottom  of  a  fur- 
nace, on  which  the  fuel  rests. 

FIREBOX,  firl>oks,  n.  the  box  or  chamber 
of  a  steam  engine,  in  which  the  fire  is 

^placed. 

FiR£SRAND,  firl>rand,  n.  a  brand  or  piece 
of  wood  on  fire :  one  who  inflames  the 
passions  of  others. 

Fu^BRICK,  fir'brik,  n.  a  brick  so  made 
as  to  resist  the  action  of  fire. 

FIRE-BRIGADE,  fir'-brig-^d',  n.  a  brigade 
or  company  of  men  for  extinguisning 
fires  or  conflagrations. 

FIRECLAY,  fir^kla,  n.  a  kind  of  clav, 
capable  of  resisting  fire,  used  in  mak- 
ing firebricks. 

FIRECOCK,  fir'kok,  n.  a  cock  or  spout  to 
let  out  water  for  extinguishing  fires. 

FIREDAMP,  fir'damp,  n.  a  gas,  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  in  coal-mines,  apt  to 
take  fire. 

FIRE-DRESS,  fir'-dress,  n.  an  invention 
used  as  a  protection  against  fire,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  wearer  to  ap- 

S roach,  and  even  to  pass  through  a 
erce  flame,  to  rescue  lives  or  valuable 
property,  or  to  use  means  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fire.  It  consists  of  an  exterior 
light  armor  of  metallic  gauze,  and  of  an 
inner  covering  of  a  material  which  is  a 
slow  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  wool, 
cotton,  etc.,  immersed  in  certain  saline 
solutions. 

FIRE-ENGINE,  f&^-en'iin,  n.  an  engine  or 
forcing-pump  used  to  extinguish  fires 
with  water. 

FIRE-ESCAPE,  fir'-es-k&p',  n.  a  portable 
machine,  or  a  fixed  contrivance  reaching 


to  and  from  the  upper  windows  of  build- 
ings, and  used  to  enable  people  to  escape 
from  fires. 
FIRE-FLAG,  fir-'fiag,  n.  a  fiash  or  gleam  of 
lightning  unaccompanied  with  thunder. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  ! 

And  a  hundred  fir^fiaug%  sheen.—CSolaHdi^e. 

FIREFLY,  flr'fil,  n.  a  winged  luminous  fly 
which  emits  a  bright  fight  like  a  flre- 
Boark 

F^JLOCK,  firlok,  n.  a  pm  in  which  the 
fire  is  caused  by  a  lock  with  steel  and  flint. 

FIREMAN,  fir'man,  n.  a  man  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  assist  in  extinguishing  fires  : 
a  man  who  tends  the  fires,  as  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  a  railway  locomotive— called 
on  English  railways  a  stoker. 

FIREPLACE,  fir'pUijB,  n.  the  place  in  a 
house  appropriated  to  the  fire :  a  hearth. 

FIREPLUG,  fir'plug,  n.  a  plug  placed  in  a 
pipe  which  supplies  water  in  case  of  fire. 

FIREPROOF,  fireproof,  adj.  proof  against 
fire  :  incombustible.  Various  plans  have 
been  adopted  for  rendering  houses,  or  an 
apartment  in  a  house,  fireproof,  as  by 
constructing  them  entirely  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  employing  iron  doors,  ties, 
and  lintels,  stone  staircases,  and  land- 
ings. In  the  case  of  textile  fabrics,  as 
cotton,  linen,  etc.,  saturation  with 
various  salts,  as  borax,  which  leave  their 
crystals  in  the  substance  of  the  fabrics, 
is  the  means  adopted  for  rendering  them 
incombustible.  Wood  is  best  protected 
by  silicate  of  soda,  which,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  strong  heat,  fuses  into  a  glass, 
which  enveloping  not  only  the  outside 
but  also  the  internal  fibres  of  the  wood 
shield  it  from  contact  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  All  that  can  be  done  by  any 
process,  however,  is  the  prevention  of 
conflagration  :  no  mode  yet  known  can 

_prevent  smouldering. 

FIRESHIP,  fir'ship,  n.  a  vessel  filled  with 
combustibles,  to  set  an  enemy's  vessels 
on  fire. 

FIRESIDE,  fir'sid,  n.  the  side  of  a  fire- 
place :  the  hearth :  home. 

FIRESTONE,  fir'stOn,  n.  a  kind  of  sand- 
stone that  bears  a  high  degree  of  heat. 

FIREWORKS,  fir'wurks,  n,pl,  artificial 
works  or  preparations  of  gunpowder, 
sulphur,  etc.,  to  be  fired  chiefly  for  dis- 
play  or  amusement. 

FIREl-WORSHIP,  fir'-wur'ship,  n.  the  wor- 
ship of  flre,  the  highest  type  of  which 
worship  is  seen  in  the  adoration  of  the 
sun,  not  only  as  the  most  glorious  visible 
object  in  the  universe,  but  also  as  the 
source  of  light  and  heat.  In  the  early 
religion  of  India  the  sun  appears  in  the 
form  of  the  god  Agni  (L.  t'grnia,  fire), 
what  was  first  regaraed  as  a  mere  ab- 
stract influence  or  a  phenomenon  in  time 
being  regarded  as  a  sentient  individual. 
Thus  in  the  Vedic  hymns  Agni  is  the  god 
of  fire,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Me- 
phaestos.  In  the  East  the  worship  of  the 
element  of  fire  was  practiced  by  the  an- 
cient Persians  or  Magians,  and  is  con- 
tinued by  the  modern  Parsees.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  species  of  idolatry 
among  the  Persians  is  ascribed  to  2iOro- 
aster,  who  taught  his  disciples  that  in 
the  sun  and  in  the  sacred  fires  of  their 
temples  God  more  especially  dwelt,  and 
that  therefore  divine  homage  was  to  be 

^paid  to  these. — n.  Fire'-wok  SHIPPER. 

FIRING,  fir'ing,  n.  a  putting  fire  to  or 
discharge  of  g^ns :  firewood  :  fuel. 

FIRKIN,  fer'kin,  n.  a  measure  equal  to  the 
fourth  part  of  a  barrel:  9  gallons:  66 
lbs.  of  butter.  [O.  Dut.  trier,  four,  and 
the  dim.  sufi3x  -fen.] 

FIRM,  ferm,  ac(j.  fixed :  compact :  strong : 
not  easily  moved  or  disturbed:  unshaken: 
resolute  :    decided.  —  adv.   FmMfhY,- 


FotM'NEfiS.    [Fr.  /erme— L.  Jirmua ;  allied 
to  Sans,  dfcrt,  to  Dear,  to  support.] 

FIRM,  ferm,  n.  the  title  under  which  a 
company  transacts  business  :  a  business 
house  or  partnership.  [It.  firma,  from 
L.  ftrmus,] 

FIRMAMENT,  fer'ma-ment,  n.  the  region 
of  the  air:  the  sky  or  heavens.  [The 
Hebrew  word  rakia,  which  is  so  ren- 
dered in  Scripture,  conveys  chiefly  th^ 
idea  of  expansion,  although  that  of 
solidity  is  also  suggested,  inasmuch  as 
the  root  signification  of  the  word  is  that 
which  is  expanded  by  beating  out.  The 
English  firmament  is  adopted  from  the 
Latin  firmamentum,  which  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Greek  ateredmxi  (stereos, 
firm,  solid),  by  which  the  wTiters  of  the 
Septuagint  rendered  rakia.  L.  firmer 
mentum,  from  firmo,  firmatum,  to  make 
firm,  to  support,  from  flrmus,  steadfast, 
stable,  strongj 

FIRMAMENTAL,  fer-ma-ment'al,  adb\  per- 
taining to  the  firmament :  celestial. 

FIRMAN,  fer'man,  n.  any  decree  emanat- 
ing from  the  Turkish  government. 
[Pers.  ^rmdn;  Sana,  pramdna,  measure, 
decision.] 

FIRST,  ferst,  ady.,  foremost :  preceding  all 
others  in  place,  time,  or  degree:  most 
eminent :  chief. — adv.  before  anythixig 
else,  in  time,  space,  rank,  etc.  [A.S. 
fyrst ;  Ice.  Jyrstr  ;  the  superl.  of  fore  by 
adding  -sf.f 

FIRST-BORN,  ferst'-bawrn,  cwW.  born  first. 
— n.  the  first  in  the  order  of  birth  :  the 
eldest  child. 

FIRST-DAY,  ferst'-dfi,  n.  the  name  given 
to  the  Lord's-day  by  the  Quakers  and 
some  other  Christian  bodies,  from  its  be- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  week. 

FIRST-FLOOR,  ferst'-flOr,  n.in  England  the 
floor  or  storv  of  a  building  next  above 
the  ground-floor :  in  the  United  States, 
the  ground-floor. 

FIRST-FOOT,  ferst'-foot,  n.  in  Scotland, 
the  person  who  flrst  enters  a  dwelling- 
house  after  the  coming  in  of  the  year  : 
also,  the  flrst  person  or  object  met  on 
setting  out  on  any  important  journey  or 
undertaking.  **  &reat  attention  is  paid 
to  the  first-foot  t  that  is,  the  person  who 
happens  to  meet  them  (the  marriage 
company) ;  and  if  such  person  does  not 
voluntarily  offer  to  go  back  with  them, 
they  are  generally  compelled  to  do  so. 
A  man  on  horseback  is  reckoned  very 
lucky,  and  a  bare-footed  woman  almost 
as  bad  as  a  witch." — Edin.  Mag. 

FIRST-FRUIT,  ferst'-fr66t,  FIRST- 
FRUITS,  ferst'-frSCts,  n:  the  fruit  or  prod- 
uce first  matured  and  collected  in  any 
season,  of  which  the  Jews  made  an  obla- 
tion to  God,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  sovereign  dominion  :  the  first  profits 
of  anything  ;  as,  (a)  in  old  feudal  tenures, 
one  yearns  profit  of  the  land  after  the 
death  of  a  tenant,  which  was  paid  to  the 
king  ;  (b)  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
income  of  every  spiritual  benefice  for  the 
first  year,  paid  originally  to  the  crown, 
but  now  to  a  board,  which  applies  the 
money  so  obtained  to  the  supplementing 
of  the  incomes  of  small  benefices :  the 
first  or  earliest  effect  of  anvthing,  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense  ;  as,  the  first-fruits  of 
grace  in  the  heart,  or  the  first-fruits  oi 
vice; 

Bee,  Father,  yrhaX  fint'fruiU  on  earth  are  sprung. 
From  thy  Implanted  grace  in  man  \—MUUm. 

FIRSTLING,  ferstling,  n.  the  first  produce 

or  offspring,  esp.  of  animals.    [FniST  and 

dim.  itng.J 
FIRST-RATE,  ferst'-rftt,  adj.  of  the  flrst  or 

highest  rate  or  excellence :  pre-eminent 

in  quality,  size,  or  estimation. 
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USST-WATER  ferst'-waw-ter,  tt.  ihe  irst 
or  highest  quadity :  purest  lustre :  applied 
to  gems  ana  principally  to  diamonas  and 
pearls ;  as,  a  diamond  of  the  first-unater. 

Firth,  ferth.    Same  as  Fbith. 

FISC,  flsk,  n.  the  state  treasury :  the  puhlio 
revenue.    [Fr.  fiac — ^L.  fiscus,  a  basket  or 

^purse,  the  treasury.] 

FIBGAL,  fisk'alf  o^'.  pertaining- to  the  public 
treasury  or  reveeue. — n.  a  treasurer :  (in 
Scotland)  an  officer  who  prosecHtes  in 
petty  criminal  cases. 

FI0H,  fish,  n.  an  animal  that  lives  in  water, 
and  breathes  through  gills :  the  flesh  of 
fish :— p^  Fish  or  f%HBS. — v.t,  to  search 
for  fish :  to  search  by  sweeping :  to  draw 
out  or  up :  to  seeic  to  obtain  by  artifice. 
[A-S.  /wc ;  G«r.  fisch ;  ice.  fiekr ;  Goth. 
fiaks :  L.  piscis :  Gr.  ichthya :  Gael,  iaag,] 

FfeHER,  fish'er,  FISHERMAN,fish'er-man, 
n.  one  who  fishes,  or  whose  occupation  is 
to  catch  fish. 

FISHERY,  fish'er-i,  n.  the  business  of  catch- 
ing fish :  a  place  for  catching  fish. 

FISHING,  fish'in^,  acfj.  used  in  fishery.— n. 
the  art  or  practice  of  catching  fish. 

FISHMONGER,  fish'mung^er,  n.  a  dealer 
in  fish.    FFiSH  and  MOKOBR.] 

FISHY,  fisn'i,  acff.  consisting  of  fish  :  like 
a  fish :  aboundmg  in  fish. — n.  FiSH^nnsss. 

FISSILB,  fis'il,  adj.  that  may  be  cleft  or 
split  in  the  direction  of  the  grain.  [L. 
fiuilia,  from  flndo,  to  cleave.] 

FISSION,  fi'shun,  n.  the  act  of  cleaving:, 
splitting  or  breaking  up  into  parts :  m 
phenol,  multiplication  oy  means  of  a 
process  of  self-oivision,  conslBtingof  grad- 
ual division  or  cleavage  of  the  body  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  then  becomes  a 
separate  and  independent  individual,  as 
when  a  vegetable  or  animal  cell  under- 
goes spontaneous  division,  the  divided 
paarts  again  subdividing,  or  an  animalcule 
or  polyp  divides  Into  two  parts.  [L.  fts- 
mo,  mm^ndo^fisaum,  to  split  or  cleave.] 

FISSrPAROUS,  fls-sip'a-ms,  adj\,  propor 
gated  by  spontaneous  ./Uston  into  minute 
parts.  [L.>2MU«,pa.p.  of /ndo,  and  jpariOy 
to  bring  forth.] 

FISSIROSTRAL,  fi84-ro6'tra],  a^j,  having 
a  deeply  cl^  or  gaping  heakf  as  swallows, 
etc.    |X.  ftaauat  and  roatrum,  a  beak.] 

FISSUkE,  fish'Or,  n.  a  narrow  opening  or 
<:diaBm.  [Fr.^L.  fiaaura,  from  findo, 
flaaua,  to  cleave.] 

FtSSURE- NEEDLES,  fish'tu>-ne'dl,  n,  a 
spiral  needle  for  bringing  together  the 
hps  of  a  wound  ;  being  turned  round  its 
axis  it  catches  each  up  alternately,  and 
it  is  so  made  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  a 
thread  or  wire,  which  is  left  in  the  place 
when  the  needle  is  withdrawn. 

FIST,  fist,  n.  the  dosed  or  clenched  hand, 
orig.  as  used  for  striking.  TAJS.  fyst; 
Ger.  fauat;  Buss,  piaete;  allied  to  L. 
pugntu,  a  fist,  Gr.  pux,  with  clenched 
fist.] 

FISTULA,  fl8t'a4a»  n.  a  deep,  narrow, 
p^pe-like,  sinuoua  ulcer.    [L.  fiattUtit  a 

FISTCfLAR,  flsf  a-lar,  ad(j.  hollow  like  a 

FISTULOUS,  fi8t'a4us,  ad^.  of  the  nature 
or  form  of  aJtefuZa. 

FIT,  fit,  adif»  adapted  to  any  particular 
end  or  standard :  qualified :  convenient : 
proper. — v.t,  to  make  fit  or  suitable :  to 
snit  one  thing  to  anoth^ :  to  be  adapted 
to :  to  qualify. — v,i,  to  be  suitable  or  be> 
coming :—i>r.jp.  fitting;  jxup.  fitt'ed. — 
adv,  St'lt.— n.  Frr'KEsa  [ice.  fiija,  to 
tonit  together ;  Goth,  fetfony  to  adorn.] 

FIT,  fit,  n.  a  sudden  attack  by  convulsions, 
as  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  etc.:  oonvulsion 
or  paroxysm :  a  temporary  attack  of 
anytliiiogt  as  laughter,  etc.:  a  sudden  ef- 
fort or  motioa :  a  {NMsing  .humor.   [ A*S. 


fiit  a«ong ;  lee.  /o<,  a  foot ;  Sans,  jpoda, 
a  step,  a  verse  of  a  poem.  The  orig. 
sense  was  a  foot  or  step,  then  a  part  of 
A  poem,  a  bout  of  fightmg,  and  laethr,  a 
sudden  attack  of  pain.    Gf .  fttdh  foot^ 


fit  (above).] 


^ 


FITCH,  fich,  n.  now  VETCH ;  (B.)  in  Isa- 
iah, the  black  poppy,  with  a  seed  like 
cummin :  in  Ezekiel,  a  kind  of  bearded 
wheat,  spelt.    [See  Vetch.] 

FITCH-BRUSH,  fich'-brush,  n.  a  brush  or 
hair-pencil  made  of  the  hair  of  the  fitch 
or  pole-cat.  Such  brushes  are  much  es- 
teemed, are  elastic  and  firm,  can  be 
brought  to  a  fine  point,  and  work  freely. 

FTTCHET,  fich'et,  FITCHEW,  fich'65,  n. 
a  polecat.  [O.  Fr.  fiaaau,  from  root  of 
Put,  t^iss,  nasty.] 

FITFUL,  flt'foof,  afh\  marked  by  sudden 
impulses:  spasmomc.— adv.  Bir'FUUiY. 
— n.  Frr'FnLNiSB. 

FIT-ROD,  fit'-rod,  n.  in  ahip4ruUding,  a 
small  iron  rod  with  a  hook  on  the  end, 
used  for  being  inserted  into  the  hcdes 
made  in  a  vessel's  sides,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  required  length  of  the  bolts 
or  treenails  which  are  to  be  driven  in. 

FITTER,  fit'er,  n.  he  who  or  that  which 
makes  fit. 

FITTING,  fifing,  acH.  fit :  appropriate.— 
n.  anything  used  in  fitting  up,  esp.  injpZ. 
•—adv,  Fnr'iNaLY. 

FITZ,  fits,  n.  (a  prefix^  aon  of:  used  in 
England,  esp.  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of 
kings  and  princes.  [Norman  Fr.  J2ie,  Fr. 
fi2»--L.  flUua ;  cf .  Russ.  suffix  tfitz,  a  son.] 

FIVE,  fiv,  adj\  and  n.  four  and  one.    [A.S. 
If:  Ger.  fUnf;  Goth,  flmf;  W.  pun^; 
miingme;  Gr.  pente,  pempe;  Sans. 
panehanTl 

FTVE-FINQER-TIED,  fiv'-flng-ger-tid,  adj. 
tied  by  all  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  that 
is,  eagerly  or  securely  tied. 
And  with  another  knot,  ikw-^n^er-ftotf, 
Tbe  fnigTOente,  scrape,  the  Sttl,  and  greaoy  re- 

liquea. 
Of  her  o^ei^eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

FIVEFOLD,  fivefold,  adj.  five  times  folded 
or  repeated :  in  fives. 

FIVES,  fivz,  n.  a  kind  of  play  with  a  ball, 
originally  called  hand-tenms :  so  named 
probably  from  its  being  usually  played 
with  five  on  each  side,  althougn  others 
give  different  explanations,  as  that  it  is 
so  called  because  the  ball  is  struck  with 
the  hand  or  five  fingers. 

FIVES,  ftvz,  n.  a  disease  of  horses,  re- 
sembling the  strangles.     ViTritten  also 

ViVBS. 

FIX,  fiks,  v.t.  to  make  stable,  firm,  or  fast ; 
to  set  or  place  permanently  ;  to  establish 
firmly  or  inunovably  ;  to  establish ;  as, 
the  universe  is  governed  by  fixed  laws ; 
the  prince  fbsealua  residence  at  York ; 
some  men  nave  no  fixed  opinions :  to 
make  fast ;  to  fasten ;  to  attach  firmly  ; 
85,  to  fix  a  cord  or  line  to  a  hook :  to 
direct  steadily,  as  the  eye,  the  mind,  the 
attention,  etc.,  without  allowing  it  to 
wander ;  to  fasten  ;  as,  the  gentleman 
fiaed  his  eyes  on  tbe  speaker :  to  make 
solid ;  to  congeal ;  to  deprive  of  vola- 
tility :  to  stojp  or  keep  from  moving :  in 
popular  use,  in  America,  to  put  in  order; 
to  prepare ;  to  arrange  or  manage ;  to 
adjust ;  to  set  or  place  in  the  manner 
desired  or  most  suitable;  as,  to  fix 
clothes  or  dress  ;  to^  the  furniture  of 
a  room  ;  thus,  to^  the  hair,  the  table, 
the  fire,  etc.,  is  to  dress  the  hair,  lay 
the  table,  make  up  the  fire,  and  so  on. 
"  Dam  pier  has  fix  apparently  in  the  New 
England  soase.  'We  went  ashore  and 
dried  our  cloaths,  cleaned  our  guns,  dried 
our  ammunition,  and  flat  ouraelvea 
against  our  enemies  if  we  should  be 
attaoked.'  **--Q.P,  MatNth.—Toiwai^  sioiv 


mUB,  in  phetog.  to  g^ve  peRnaneBoe  to 
the  image  on  a  negative  or  positive,  by 
ramovaTof  the  superfluous  salts  of  silver, 
which  would  otherwise  gradually  blacken 
and  destroy  the  image ;  this  is  usually 
done  by  mseans  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
[Fr.  fixer ;  L.  jSgo,  fiscvm^  to  fasten.] 

Fix,  fiks,  v.i.  to  rest ;  to  settle  or  remain 
permanently ;  to  cease  from  wandeiing : 
to  beoooae  mrm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilij^ 
tion :  to  oease  to  flow  or  be  fluid ;  to 
congeal ;  to  become  hard  and  malleable, 
as  a  metallic  substsnee ;  *'  The  quick- 
silver wiil^and  run.no  more." — Bacon. 
--To  VOL  ON,  to  settle  the  opinioii  or  reso- 
lution on  anything ;  to  determine  on  ; 
as,  the  contracting  parties  have  JtoedoT) 
certain  leading  points. 

FIX,  fiks,  n.  a  condition:  predicament: 
difficulty :  dilemma. — ^To  be  dy  a  Six,  to 
be  in  a  difficulty  or  dilemma. 

FIXATION,  fikB-a'shon,  n.  act  of  fixmg  or 
state  of  being  fixed :  steadiness :  firm- 
ness; state  in  which  a  body  does  not 
evanorate. 

FIXED,  fikst,  p.  or  adj.  aettied :  estab- 
lished :  firm :  fast :  stable.  **  The  grad- 
ual establishment  of  law  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  custom  is  the  formation  of 
something  fixed  in  the  midst  of  things 
that  are^umging.'**rfier2)er^  iS^xneer. — 
FEZxa>  Ais,  the  old  name  of  carbonic 
acid.  *-  Fixed  atjcaTiTeb,  pota^,  soda, 
and  lithia,  in  contradistinction  to  am- 
monia, wliich  is  termed  volatile  aikalL 
— Fixed  AMsnonnoN,  ammunition  con- 
aistinff  of  the  powder  and  beU  inclosed 
togewer  in  a  wrapper  or  case,  ready  for 
insertion  in  the  bore  of  the  firearzn. — 
FiXFD  BODIES  are  those  which  bear  a  high 
heat  without  evaporation  or  volatili»i- 
tion. — ^Eixed  onJB,  oils  obtained  by  simple 

Sressore,  and  not  readily,  nor  without 
ecom  position,  volatilized :  so  called  in 
distinction  from  volatile  oils.  They  are 
compounds  of  glycerine  and  certain  or- 
ganic acids.  Such  compounds  are  exclu- 
sively natural  products,  not  having  been 
as  yet  formed  artificially.  Among  ani- 
mals they  oocut  chiefiy  in  the  c^ular 
membrane ;  among  plants,  in  the  seeds, 
capsules,  or  pulp  surrounding  the  seed, 
very  seldom  m  ihe  root.  They  are  gen- 
erally inodorous,  and  when  fluid  or 
melted,  make  a  greasy  stain  on  paper, 
which  is  permanent*— iPdodd  &i\4BS,  such 
stars  as  sdways  retain  the  same  apparent 
position  and  distance  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  ax«  thus  distinguished 
from  planets  and  43omet8,  which  are  re- 
volving  bodiea 

FIXEDLY,  fiks'ed-li,  adv.  firmly:  in  a 
settled  or  established  manner:  stead- 
fastly. 

FIXEDNESS,  fiks'ed-nes,  n.  a  state  of 
being  fixed ;  stability ;  firmness  ;  stead- 
fastness ;  as,  a  fixtdneaa  in  religion  or 
politics  ;  fixedneaa  of  opinion  on  any 
subject:  the  state  of  a  body  which  re- 
sists evaporation  or  volatilization  by 
heat ;  firm  coherence  of  parts ;  aa,  the 
fixedneaa  of  gold. 

FIXITY,  fiks'i-ti,  n.  fixedness. 

FIXTURE,  fiks'tfir,  n.  what  va  fixed  to  any 
thing  ds  to  land  or  to  a  house  *  a  fiixec 
article  of  furniture. 

FIZ,  fiz,  FIZZLE,  fisl,  t;.t.  to  make  a  hissing 
sound.    [Formed  ft*om  the  sound.l 

FLABBY,nab'i,a<^*«eaaily  moved  orenaken: 
soft  and  yielding:  hanging  loose. — n. 
FLABB^mxes.    [Yrom  Flap.]  * 

FLACCID,  fiak'sid,  ady.,;la&&y;  lav:  easUy 
yielding  to  pressure :  soft  and  weak. — 
adv.  FlagCcidlt.  [O.  Fr — ^L.  fiaceadua-^ 
flaccua,  flabby  ;  conn,  with  FYJap.I 

FLA0GII»iESS,flak'«d4iea,SlaAOClDnT, 
tkakmd!i4i^  n.  lamass :  wwxt  of- firmness. 
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^LAGtt  fla^,  v.i.  to  grow  langnlcl  or  fiplrit- 
less :  —  pf'f^  flagg'ing  ;  pa.p,  flagged'. 
[From  a  root  which  is  found  in  A.S.  flor 
cor^  flying,  roving  ;  Ice.  flakcL,  to  flap ; 
Qer,  jlcLCKem,  to  flutter.] 

FLAG,  Qa^f  n.  a  water-plant.  [So  called 
from  its  waving  in  the  wind.  From  root 
of  V,  Flag.] 

FLAQ,  flag,  n.  the  ensign  of  a  ship  or  of 
troops :  a  banner.  [Dan.  flag,  Ger,  flagge; 
from  root  of  v.  Ftaq,  and  so  called  from 
its  fluttering  in  the  wind.] 

FLAG,  flag,  FLAGSTONE,  flag'stOn,  tl  a 
stone  that  separates  in  flakes  or  layers : 
a  flat  stone  used  for  paving.  [A  form  of 
flake ;  Ice.  flaga,  a  flag  or  slab.] 

FLAGELLANT,  flaj'el-ant,  n.  one  who 
scourges  himself  in  religious  discipline. 

FLAGJELLATE,  flaj'el-at,  v.t  to  whip  or 
scourffe.--n.  Flaoella.'tion.  \L,flagello. 
flcLgellatus—flageUumt  dim.  of  flagrunit  a 
wiup.]^ 

FLAGEOLET,  flaj'o-let,  n.  a  small  wind- 
instrument  like  a  flute,  [Fr.,  dim.  of  O. 
Fr.  flageol,  a  pipe — Low  L.  flautiolua — 
flavia,  a  flute,    oee  Flute.] 

FLAGGT,  flag^,  adj.  flexible :  weak :  full 
of  the  plant  flag.— n.  Fulgg'iness. 

FLAGITIOUS,  fla-jish'us,  ajdj,  grossly  wick- 
ed:  gxulty  of   enormous   crimes. — adv. 

FLAOI'TIOUBLS--  -n.  FLA'^l'TIOUSNEflS.    [L. 

flagitiosus—Uagitium,  anything  diserace- 
fid  done  in  the  neat  of  passion — rom  flag, 
mflagrOj  to  burn.] 

FLAGON,  flag'un,  n.  a  drinking^  vessel  with 
a  narrow  neck.  [Fr.  flacon  for  flascon — 
Low  L.  fiasco.    See  Fl  4BK.1 

FLAGRANT,  fl^'graut,  (v{/.  glaring :  noto- 
rious: enormous.— adv.  tiA'OBANTLY.— 
».  Ful'gbanct.  [L.  flagrans,  flagrantis, 
pr.p.  of  flagro,  to  flame.] 

FLAGSHIP,  flag'ship,  n.  the  ship  in  which 
an  admiral  sails,  and  which  carries  his 

FLAIL,  fl&l,  n.  an  instrument  for  thrash- 
ing or  beating  grain  from  the  ear,  con- 
sisting of  the  hand-staff,  which  is  held  in 
the  hand,  the  swiple,  which  strikes  the 
grain,  and  the  middle  band,  which  con- 
nects the  hand-staff  and  swiple,  and 
which  may  be  a  thong  of  leather,  a 
hempen  rope,  or  a  rope  of  straw — ^now 
little  used :  an  ancient  military  wea]^on 
resembling  the  common  flail,  but  having 
the  striking  part  strengthened  with  a 
coating  of  iron  and  armed  with  rows  of 
spikes.  [O.  fV.  flael,  flaiel,  flaial,  from 
ll  flcigeUum,  a  whip  or  scourge,  whence 
also  Dut.  vhgelt  Q«r.  fleael.} 

FLAKEi,  fl^,  ».  a  loose  filnrv  or  scale-like 
mass  of  anvthing ;  a  smaU  flat  particle 
of  any  matter  loosely  held  together;  a 
flock  ;  a  layer ;  a  scale ;  as,  a  flake  of 
flesh  or  tallow  ;  a  flake  of  snow ;  '*  lit- 
tle/laites  of  scurf." — Addison  ;  **  Great 
flakes  of  ice  encompassing  our  boat/' 
— Evelyn;  ^''Flakes  of  foam." — Tenny- 
son :  a  collection  or  little  particle  of 
fire,  or  of  combustible  matter  on  fire, 
separated  and  flying  off :  a  sort  of  car- 
nations of  two  colors  only,  having  large 
stripes  going  through  the  leaves.  [Al- 
lied to  Joe.  flakna,  to  flake  oft jflyka^  a 
flake,  a  rag ;  ^.flag,  a  stone  for  paving, 
and  flaw;  Sw.  flctga,  a  flake,  a  crack  or 
flaw."! 

flftk,  n.  in  Scotland,  a  hurdle  or 
portable  framework  of  boards  or  bars  for 
fencing :  (naut,)  a  small  stage  hung  over 
a  ship*s  side,  to  calk  or  repair  any  breach : 
in  Massachusetts,  a  platform  or  stage  of 
huniles  or  small  sticks  interwoven  to- 
gether, and  supported  by  stanohions  for 
drying  codfish,  etc.  Jloe.  fleki,  a  flake  or 
hurdle,  ./IcB/ya,  to  twist  or  entangle,  Ger. 
JUchten^  to  twist  or  plait.] 

fXiACE,  fl&k.  v.t  to  form  into  flakes. 


FTiAKK,  fl&k,  v.t.  to  break  or  separate  in 

layers  :  to  peel  or  scale  off. 
FLAKE-WBOTE,  flak'-whlt,  n.  inpainting, 
(a)  the  purest  white-lead,  in  the  form  of 
scales  or  plates,  sometimes  gray  on  the 
surface — when  levig[ated,  called  "*  body- 
white  ** ;  Ob)  basic  mtrate  of  bismuth,  or 
tearl-whiie. 
AKTNESS,  fl&k'i-nes,   n.   the  state  of 


being  flaky. 

FLAKY,  flaVi,  a4f'  consisting  of  flakes  or 
locks  :  consisting  of  small  loose  masses  : 
consisting  of  layers,  or  cleaving  off  in 
layers  :  lying  in  flakes  or  layers :  flake- 
like^  "Diamonds  themselves  have  a 
grain  or  s^flaky  contexture." — Boyle* 

FLAMBEAU,  flam'b5,  n.  a  flaming  torch  : 
— jpZ.  Flam'beauz  (>b5).  [Fr.— ;/ton!>e— L. 
flamma,] 

FLAMBOYANT,  flam-boy'ant,  ac(j\  (arch.) 
with  waving  or  Jtome-lite  tracery.  YPr.p. 
of  Fr.  flaniboyer,  to  blaze— ;^amoer.j 

FLAME,  flilm,  n.  the  gleam  or  blaze  of  a 
fire :  rage :  ardor  of  temper :  vigor  of 
thought :  warmth  of  affection :  love. — 
v.i.  to  burn  as  flame:  to  break  out  in 
passion.— ac{/.  Flame'lbss.  [Fr.  flamme, 
from  L.  flamma^  tor  flagnui— flag,  root  of 
fl^ajgro,  to  burn  ;  Gr.  prdeg^  Sans.  bJtragf 
to  shine.] 

FLAMB-BEAREB,  flfim'-b&ver,  n.  one  who 
bears  flame  or  light :  the  name  given  to 
the  members  of  a  ^enus  of  humming- 
birds, from  their  being  furnished  with  a 
tuft  of  flery  crimson-colored  feathers 
round  the  neck  like  a  gorget.  The  little 
flame-bearer  inhabits  the  inner  side  of  the 
extinct  volcano  Chiriqui,  in  Yeragua, 
about  9000  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea. 
It  measures  only  2i  inches  in  length. 
There  are  various  other  species,  all  tropi- 
cal American. 

FLAMEN,  fla'men,  n.  (in  ancient  Bomeya, 
priest  devoted  to  one  particular  god.  fL. 
same  as  filamen,  perh.  from  filum,  a  fillet 
of  wool,  as  a  flamen  wore  a  fillet  round 
his  head.] 

FLAMING,  filming,  adj.  red:  gaudy: 
violent.— adv.  FLAK'tNGLT. 

FLAMINCK),  fla-ming'ga,  n.  a  bird  of  the 
f^enus  Phoenicopterus,  formerly  placed 
m  the  order  Grallatores,  but  now  gen- 
erally ranked  among  the  Natatores  or 
Palmipedes,  and  constituting  a  family 
Phcemcopteridae,  allied  to  the  Anatidsa. 
Its  bod^  IS  smaller  than  that  of  the  stork, 
but  owine  to  the  great  length  of  the 
neck  and  Te^  it  stands  from  5  to  6  feet 
high.  The  Desk  is  naked,  lamellate  at 
the  edges,  and  bent  as  if  broken :  the 
feet  are  palmated  and  four-toed.  The 
common  flamingo  occurs  abundantly  in 
various  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  This 
bird  resembles  the  heron  in  shape,  but  is 
entirely  scarlet,  except  the  quill-feathers, 
which  are  jet  black.  The  tongue  is 
fleshy,  and  one  of  the  extravagances  of 
the  Komans  during  the  later  period  of 
the  empire  was  to  have  dishes  composed 
solely  of  flamingoes*  tongues.  [Sp.  and 
Port,  flamenco,  from  L.  flamma,  flame, 
from  its  red  color.] 

FLAMMIFEBOTJB,  flam-ifer-us,  ad;,  pro- 
ducing flam^e.  [L.  flammat  a^d  f^ro,  to 
bear,  produce.] 

FLANGE,  flanj,  n.  a  raised  edge  or  flank 
on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  as  of  a  railway 
engine.  —  ad^J.  Flamoed'.  [Corr.  of 
Flank.] 

FLANK,  nan^k,  n.  the  side  of  an  animal 
from  the  ribs  to  the  thigh :  the  side  of 
anything,  esp.  of  an  army  or  fleet.-^v.^ 
to  attack  or  pass  round  the  side  of. — v.i. 
to  be  x)osted  on  the  side :  to  touch.  [Fr. 
flanc,  perh.  from  L.  flaccus,  flabby,  the 
flank  being  the  weak  part  of  the  body. 
See  Flaccid.] 


FLANKEB,  flank'er,  n.  a  f ortiflcation  which 
commands  the  ^iiA;  of  an  assailing  force. 
— v.t.  to  defend  by  flankers:  to  attack 
sideways. 

FLANNEL,  flannel,  n.  a  soft  toooOen  cloth  of 
loose  t&xtare.— adj.  Flann'eled.  [Orig. 
flannen — ^W.  gwlaihen,  wool.] 

fliAP,  flap,  n.  anything  broaa  and  flexible 
that  hanp^  loose  or  is  attached  by  one 
end  or  side  and  easily  moved :  as,  the 
flap  of  a  garment ;  the  ilap  of  the  ear ; 
the  flap  of  a  hat;  "  Embroidered  waist- 
coats with  large  flaps.^ — Dickens;  "A 
cartilaginous  flap  on  the  opening  of  the 
larynx." — Sir  T.  Brown :  the  motion  of 
anvthing  broad  and  loose,  or  a  stroke 
with  it  '--pl-  a  disease  in  the  lips  of  horses. 
in  which  tney  become  blistered  and  swell 
on  both  sides. — ^Flap  op  a  window-shut- 
ter, a  leaf  attached  to  a  shutter  to  in- 
crease its  size  when  it  is  not  sufficiently 
broad  to  exclude  the  li^ht.  [Probably 
onomatopoetic,  being  imitative  of  a  blow 
with  a  pliant  flat  surmce.   Cf .  flabby.] 

FLAP,  flap,  v.t  to  beat  with  or  as  with  a 
flap :  to  move,  as  something  broad  or 
flap-like ;  •*  The  raven  flapped  his  wing.** 
— TidceU:  to  let  fa  J  the  nap  of,  as  a  hat. 

IXiAP,  flap,  v.i.  to  move  as  wings,  or  as 
something broao  or  loose;  "The  slack- 
ened sail  flaps.** — Tennyson :  to  fall  like 
a  flap,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat  or  other  broad 
thing ;  to  have  the  flap  fall ;  "  He  had  an 
old  black  bat  on  that  flapped.**'^State 
Trials. 

FLAPDOODLE,  flap'do5-dl,  n.  nourish, 
ment  or  food  for  fools.  "  'The  gentle- 
man bos  eaten  no  small  quantitv  of 
flapdoodle  in  his  lifetime,^  'What's 
that?*  «It's  the  stuff  they  feed  fools 
on.' "— Jlfarryaf .  "•!  shall  talk  to  our 
regimental  doctors  about  it,  and  get  put 
through  a  course  of  fool's-diet  before  we 
start  for  India.'  ^Flapdoodle  they  call  it,  ^ 
what  fools  are  fed  on.'  "—3 .  Hughes. 

FLAPDRAGON,  flap'dra-gon,  n.  a  play  in 
which  the  players  snatch  raisins  out  of 
burning  brandy,  and,  extinguishing  them 
by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them :  the 
thing  eaten  in  playing  flapdragon.  *'  He 
.  .  .  drinks  candles'  ends  for  flap* 
dragons. " — Shak, 

FLAPDRAGON.  flap'dra-gon,  v.t  to  swal- 
low at  one  gulp  :  to  devour.  **  To  make 
an  end  of  the  ship,  to  see  how  the  sea 
flapdragoned  it." —Shak. 

FLAP-EARED,  flap'-erd,  acW.  having  broad 
loose  ears.  **A  .  .  .  beetle-headed,  Jfap- 
eared  knave." — Shak. 

FLAPJACK,  flap'jak,  n.  a  sort  of  broad 
flat   pancake :  a  fried  cake :  an  apple- 

_puff. 

FLAP-MOUTHED,  flap'-moufTid,  a<^".  bav- 
ingloose  hanging  lips. 

FLS*PER,  flap'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  flaps:  in  the  following  extract, 
one  who  endeavors  to  make  another  re- 
member—  in  allusion  to  the  flappers 
mentioned  in  Gulliver's  visit  to  Laputa^ 
who  were  eraploj^ed  by  the  dreamy 
philosophers  of  that  island  to  flap  them 
on  the  mouth  and  ears  with  an  inflated 
bladder  when  their  thoughts  were  to 
be  diverted  from  their  speculations  to 
worldly  affairs.  **  1  write  to  you,  by  way 
of  flapper,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your- 
self." —  Lord  Chesterflsld :  a  young 
wild  duck ;  "  Some  young  men  down 
lately  to  a  pond  .  .  .  to  huntylajRper»or 
young  wild  ducks."  —  GiZ&erf  vMiite; 
"Idghtbody  happened  to  be  gone  out  . 
to  shoot  flappers."''Miss  Edgeworth. 

FLARE,  flar,  v.i.  to  burn  with  a  glaring, 
unsteady  light :  to  glitter  or  flash.— n. 
an  unsteady,  offensive  light.  [Fron2  a 
root  found  m  Norw.  /ara,  owed,  flasa,  to 
blaze.] 
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FTiASH,  flfiush,  n.  a  momentary  gleam  of 
light :  a  sudden  burst,  as  of  merriment : 
a  short  transient  state. — vA,  to  break 
forth,  as  a  sudden  light :  to  break  out 
into  intellectual  brilliancy :  to  burst  out 
into  violence. — v.U  to  cause  to  flash. 
[From  the  root  of  8wed.fla8a,  to  blaze ; 
cf.  Ice.  flcua,  to  rush ;  allied  to  flare  and 

FLaSH,  flash,  ady.  vulgarly  sbowy  or 
gaudy  ',  as,  Skfldsh  dress,  a  flcuh  style : 
forged;  counterfeit;  as,  flash  notes.-^ 
Ft«ash  languagb,  language  spoken  by 
felons,  thieves,  knaves,  and  vagabonds ; 
cant ;  slang.  *'  In  a  wild  district  of  Der- 
byshire, between  Macclesfield  and  Bux- 
ton, there  is  a  village  called  Flashy 
surrounded  bv  uninclosed  land.  The 
sc^uatters  on  tnese  commons,  with  their 
wild  gipsey  habits,  travelled  about  the 
neighborhood  from  fair  to  fair,  using  a 
^ng  dialect  of  their  own.  They  were 
called  the  Flash  men,  and  their  dialect 
JFlctsh  talk  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  stages  by  which  the  word  Flash  has 
reachea  its  present  signification." — Isaac 
Taylor, 

FLASH-HOUSE,  flasn'-hous,  n.  a  house 
frequented  by  thj^ves,  robbers,  and 
knaves,  and  in  whicn  stolen  goods  are 
received.  "  The  excesses  of  that  age  re- 
mind us  of  the  humors  of  a  gang  of  foot- 
pads, revelling  with  their  favorite  beau- 
ties at  tLflash-house.** — Macavlay, 

FLASHING,  flash'ing,  n.  the  act  of  creat- 
ing an  artificial  flood  at  shaUows  in  a 
river,  by  i>enning  up  the  water  either  in 
the  river  itself  or  in  side  reservoirs :  in 
arch,  pieces  of  lead,  zinc,  or  other  metal, 
osed  to  protect  the  joining  when  a  roof 
comes  in  contact  with  a  wall,  or  when  a 
chimney  shaft  or  other  object  comes 
through  a  roof  and  the  like.  The  metal 
is  let  mto  a  joint  or  groove  cut  in  the 
wall,  etc.«  and  folded  down  so  as  to  lap 
over  and  protect  the  joining.  When  the 
flashing  is  folded  down  over  the  upturned 
edge  of  the  lead  of  a  gutter  it  is,  m  Scot- 
land, caUed  an  apron. 

FLASHY,  flash'!,  cu^'.  dazzling  for  a  mo- 
ment :  showy  but  empty. ^odv.  Flash'- 
ILT.—n.  Flash'iness. 

FLASK,  flask,  n.  a  kind  of  bottle,  as,  9,  flask 
of  wine  or  oil :  specifically,  (a),  a  narrow- 
necked  globular  glass  bottle  ;  as,  a  Flor- 
ence flask ;  (b)  a  metal  or  other  pocket 
dram-bottle;  as,  apocket./I(ufc;  fc)  a  ves- 
sel, generally  of  metal  or  horn,  for  con- 
tain mg  gunjK)  wder.  carried  by  sportsmen, 
usually  fumished  with  a  measure  of  the 
charge  at  the  top ;  (cT)  u  vessel  for  con- 
taining mercury;  a  flask  of  mercurv  from 
California  is  about  76  lbs.:  a  snaUow 
frame  of  wood  or  iron,  used  in  foundries 
to  contain  the  sand  employed  in  mould- 
ing, f  A.8.  flasCtflascatflaxa;  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Cf .  O.  Fr. 
flaSche,  flascon;  Hp.flasco;  It.  flaseo;  Low 
lj.flasoo,flasca,  which  Diez  refers  to  L. 
vaaculum^  a  dim*  of  vas,  a  vessel.  The 
Dan.  flaske,  8w.  flaska^  O.H.Qer.  flasca, 
are  probablv  from  the  same  source.  The 
O.  Ft.  flascke,  Low  L.  flaseo,  appear  orig- 
inally to  have  been  coverings  to  protect 
glass  bottles ;  and  this  being  the  case  the 
W.  fflasQf  a  vessel  of  ¥ricker-work,  a 
basket,  ms^  be  the  ultimate  origin  of  all 
the  forms.  T 

FLASKET,  flask'et,  n.  a  vessel  in  which 
viands  are  served  up:  a  long  shallow 
basket. 

FLAT,  flat,  a/JfJ.  having  an  even  and  hori- 
zontal, or  nearly  horizontal  surface, 
without  elevations  or  depressions,  hills 
or  valleys ;  level  without  inclination ; 
as,  flat  land,  a  flat  roof:  prostrate; 
lying  the  whole  length  on  the  ground ; 


level  with  the  ground  ;  fallen  ;  laid  low  ; 
ruined :  in  the  nne  arts,  wanting  relief  or 
prominence  of  the  figures:  tasteless; 
stale ;  vapid ;  insipid ;  dead ;  as,  truit  Jlat 
to  the  taste  :  dull ;  unani mated  ;  frigid; 
without  point  or  spirit ;  that  can  give  no 
relish  or  interest :  brought  to  an  end ; 
brought  to  nought ;  caused  to  collapse  ; 
ruined:  not  relieved,  broken,  or  soft- 
ened ;  peremptory  ;  absolute  ;  positive  ; 
downright ;  as,  he  ^ve  the  petitioner  a 
flat  denial :  in  mtisic,  below  the  natural 
or  the  true  pitch ;  hence,  as  applied  to 
intervals,  inaicating  a  note  half  a  tone 
below  its  natural ;  minor  ;  Aflat  fifth  is 
an  interval  of  a  fifth  diminished  by  a  flat : 
not  sharp  or  shrill ;  not  acute ;  as,  a,  flat 
sound:  in  gram,  applied  to  one  of  that 
division  of  consonants,  in  the  enunciation 
of  which  voice  (in  contradistinction  to 
breath)  is  heard— opposed  to  sharp ;  as, 
b,  d,  g,  Zf  v:  lacking  briskness  of  com- 
mercial exchange  or  dealings ;  depressed ; 
dull ;  as,  the  market  was  very  flat — Flxt 
GANDLEsncK,  a  bedroom  candlestick  with 
a  broad  flat  foot  or  dish. — ^FLat  oamdle, 
the  candle  burned  in  such  a  candlestick. 
'*  The  idea  of  a  girl  with  a  really  fine  head 
of  hair,  having  to  do  it  by  one  flai  candle 
and  a  few  inches  of  lookin^glass.'' — 
Dickens,  {Ice.  flatr^  Sw.  flat,Jjkn.flad^ 
Qer.  flach  and  platt^  flat.  Akin  Lith. 
platiis,  Gr.  platys,  Sans,  prithus,  wide, 
"broadj 

FLAT,  flat,  n.  a  surface  without  relief  or 
prominences :  a  level  or  extended  plain ; 
a  low  tract  of  land :  a  level  ground  lying 
at  a  small  depth  under  the  surface  of 
water ;  a  shoaf ;  a  shallow  ;  a  strand ; 
a  sandbank  under  water:  something 
broad  and  flat  in  form ;  as,  (a)  a  broad, 
flat-bottomed  boat  without  a  keel,  gen- 
erally used  in  river  navigation ;  (o)  a 
broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  straw  hat ; 
fc)  a  railway  car  without  a  roof :  the 
flat  part  or  side  of  anything ;  as,  the 
upper  extended  surface  of  the  hand,  the 
broad  side  of  a  sword  or  knife,  and  the 
like :  in  musiCf  a  mark  of  depression  in 
sound,  marked  thus  I7,  and  used  to  lower 
or  depress,  by  the  degree  of  a  semitone, 
any  note  in  the  natural  scale ;  an  acci' 
dental  flat  is  one  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  signature,  and  which  affects  onlv 
the  bar  m  which  it  is  placed ;  a  dovbk 
flat  depresses  a  note  two  semitones  below 
its  natural  pitch  :  in  arch,  that  part  of 
the  covering  of  a  house  laid  horizontal, 
and  covered  with  lead  or  other  material: 
a  story  or  floor  of  a  building,  especially 
when  fitted  up  for  a  single  familv :  a 
foolish  fellow  ;  a  simpleton  ;  one  who  is 
easily  duped ;  a  guU  :  in  ship-butUiinfff 
one  of  the  timbers  in  midships :  m 
theatres,  one  of  the  halves  of  such  scenes 
3r  parts  of  scenes  as  are  formed  by  two 
equal  portions  pushed  from  the  sides  of 
the  stage  and  meeting  in  the  centre. 

FLAT,  flat,  v.t.  to  level ;  to  lay  smooth  or 
even ;  to  make  broad  and  smooth ;  to 
flatten :  to  make  vapid  or  tasteless :  to 
make  dull  or  unanimated;  to  depress: 
in  music,  to  reduce  below  the  true  pitch, 
as  a  note,  by  depressing  it  half  a  tone.— 
To  FLAT  IK  THE  SAIL  (natif.)  to  draw  in 
the  aftmost  clew  of  a  sail  towards  the 
middle  of  the  ship. 

FLAT,  flat,  v.i.  to  grow  flat ;  to  fall  to  an 
even  surface :  to  oecome  insipid,  or  dull 
and  unanimated :  in  music,  to  depress 
the  voice  ;  to  render  a  sound  less  shaip ; 
to  fall  below  the  true  pitch. 

FLATTEN,  flat'n,  v.t.  to  make  flat ;  to  re- 
duce to  an  equal  or  even  surface ;  to 
level:  to  lay  flat;  to  bring  to  the  ground; 
to  prostrate  :  to  make  vapid  or  insipid  ; 
to  render  stale:  to  depress;  to  deject. 


as  the  spirits ;  to  dispirit :  in  music,  to 
lower  in  pitch ;  to  render  less  acute  or 
sharp.  — ^To  flatten  a  sail,  to  extend  it 
fore  and  aft,  whereby  its  effect  is  lateral 
only. 

FLATTEN,  flat'n,  v.i.  to  grow  or  become 
even  on  the  surface :  to  become  dead, 
stale,  vapid,  or  tasteless  :  to  become  dull 
or  spiritless:  in  music,  to  depress  the 
voice ;  to  render  a  sound  less  sharp ;  tc 
drop  below  the  true  pitch. 

FLATTER,  flat'er,  v.t.  to  sooth  with  praise 
and  servile  attentions :  to  please  with 
false  hopes. — n.  FLatt'erer.  [Fr.  flat- 
ter; orig.  dub.,  perh.  from  flat,  in  the 
sense  of  making  smooth  oj  a  gentle 
caress,  or  from  root  flak  or  plag,  to  pat.] 

FLATTERING,  flat'er-ing,  ocy.  uttering 
false  praise :  pleasing  to  pride  or  vanity. 
— cwf r.  Flatt^ehinoly. 

FLATTERY,  flat'er-i,  n.  false  praise. 

FLATllSH,  flat'ish,  adij.  somewhat  flat. 

FLATULENCE,flat'Q-len8,FLATULENCY. 
flat'fl-len-ei,  n.  windiness :  air  generated 
in  a  weak  stomach.    [See  FIjltulent.] 

FLATULENT,  fiaffl-lent,  adi.  affected 
with  air  in  the  stomach  :  apt  to  generate 
wind  in  the  stomach:  empty:  vain.— 
adv.  Flat'ulently.  [Fr.—Low  L.  flatu- 
lentus — ^L.  flo,  flatus,  to  blow.] 

FLATUS,  fl&'tus,  n.  a  puff  of  wind :  air 
generated  in  the  stomach  or  any  cavity 
of  the  body.    [L.] 

FLATWISE,  flaVwTz,  04/.  or  adv.  flat- 
ways or  with  the  flat  side  downward. 

FLAUNT,  fl&nt  or  flawnt,  v.i.  to  fly  or 
wave  in  the  wind :  to  move  ostentatious- 
ly: to  carry  a  saucv  appearance. — n. 
anything  displaved  for  snow.  [Prob. 
from  a  contr.  of  A.S.  fleogan,  fleon.  to 

FLAUTIST.    See  Fluter. 

FLAVOR,  fla'vur,  n.  that  quality  of  an^^- 
thing  which  affects  the  smell  or  thepal 
ate.— t?.f.  to  impart  flavor  to.^^u^'.  Fla'- 
YOBLBSS.     [Fr.  flairer-^lt.  fragro,  to 
smell.] 

FLAVOROUS,  fl&'vur-us,  aclj.  of  a  pleasant 
flavor, 

FLAW,  flaw,  n.  a  break,  a  crack:  a  defect : 
— t?.f.  to  crack  or  break. — ac^j.  Vlaw*- 
less.  [Ice.  flaga,  a  fragment ;  W.  fflaw. 
a  splinter.] 

FLAWY,  flaVi,  a4f.  full  of  flaws  or 
cracks :  faulty. 

FLAX,  flaks,  n.  the  common  name  of  the 
plants  of  the  genus  linum,  nat.  order 
Linacesd,  and  01  the  fibre  produced  from 
it.  The  species,  of  which  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred,  are  herbs  or  small 
ahrubs,  with  narrow  leaves,  and  yellow, 
blue,  or  even  white  flowers  arranged  in 
variously  formed  cymes.  They  occur  \n 
warm  and  temperate  regions  over  the 
world.  The  cultivated  species  is  L. 
usitatissimum.  The  fibre  wnicb  is  used 
for  making  thread  and  cloth,  called  linen, 
cambric,  lawn,  lace,  etc.,  consists  of  the 
woody  bundles  of  the  slender  stalks. 
The  fine  fibres  may  be  so  separated  ue  to 
be  spun  into  threads  as  fine  as  silk.  A 
most  useful  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds,  and  the  residue,  called  lin>seed 
cake,  is  one  of  the  most  fattening  kind6 
of  food  for  cattle.  The  best  seed  1  omes 
from  Riga  and  Holland.  [A.S.  fleax 
Cog.  Dut.  vlas,  Fris,  flax,  Ger.  flachs 
flax.  , Wedgwood  remarks,  "  As  parallel 
forms  in  /  and  ft  are  very  common,  it  is 
probable  that  the  A.S.  feax,  the  hair,  is 
radically  identical  with^eoo;,  flax.'*  We 
do  find  flax  for  hair  in  old  Enelish ;  as, 
••I  will  take  thy  fiSnears  and  thyj^aa?." 
— 3?ie  Sguier,  Fircy  MS.  Comp  Bohem. 
vlas,  Russ.  volos,  Lith.  plaukas,  which 
mean  hair,  while  from  their  form  they 
are  apparently  cognate  with  flax ;  and 
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on  the  other  hand  Dan.  hdr,  prov.  Gfer. 
havt  flax,  with  £.  hair.  Probably  from 
a  root  meaoin^  to  comb  or  weave  or 
twist,  the  meamngs  of  the  Ger.  fiechtenl 

FLAXEN,  flaks'n,  ae{;.  made  of  or  resem- 
bling ./too;:  fair,  long,  and  flowing. 

FLAY,  fl&,  v,t,  to  strip  off  the  skin  :—pr,p, 
flay'ing  ;   paA>,   flayed'.  —  n.    Fuly'er. 

.  rA.S.  jlean  ;  Ice.  fiaga^  to  cut  turfs.  See 
frr.Airic  1 

FLAYFONT,  fi&'flint,  n.  a  skinflint:  a 
miser. 

There  lived  tkftayfiini  near ;  we  stole  his  fruit. 

— Tennyaon, 

FLEA,  flS,  n.  an  insect  of  the  genus  Pulex, 
and  regarded  by  entomologists  as  consti- 
tuting a  distincr.  order  Aphaniptera, 
because  the  wings  are  inconspicuous 
scales.  All  the  species  of  the  genus  are 
very  similar  to  the  common  flea  (P.  trri- 
tarm).  It  has  two  eyes  and  six  feet ;  the 
feelers  are  like  threads ;  the  oral  appen- 
dages are  modifled  into  piercing  stilets 
and  a  suctorial  proboscis.  The  flea  is 
remarkable  for  its  agility,  leaping  to  a 
surprising  distance,  and  its  bite  is  very 
troublesome.— A  flea  in  thb  ear,  an  an- 
noying, unexpected  hint  or  reply.  **  My 
mistress  sends  away  all  her  suitors,  and 
puts  ,/Ieas  in  their  ears,''* — Swift,  [A.S. 
Jfea,  from  fle6n,  JleShan,  fledgarif  to  fly, 
to  escape.  Cf.  Sc.  flech,  and  Oer.  flohf 
O.H.  Ger.  floch,  a  flea.] 

FLEAM,  flSm,  n.  an  instrument  for  bleed- 
ing cattle.  [Fr.  Ilamme — Gr.  phleboto^ 
mon,  a  ItLncet—phleps,  pfdeboSf  a  vein, 
and  tonk  or  torn,  the  base  of  temnO^  to 
cut.] 

FLECK,  flek,  n.  a  spot  or  speckle :  a  little 
bit  of  a  thing.  (Tee.  flekkrj  a  si^ot^  flekkOf 
to  stain  ;  Qer^fieck,  a  spot.] 

FLECK,  flek,  FLECKER,  flek'er,  v,t,  to 
9pot  or  speckle :  to  streak.  [See  Fleck,  n.] 

FtECnON.    Same  as  Flexion. 

FLED,  fled,  pa.t.  and  pa.jp.  of  Flee. 

FLEDGE,  flej,  v.t  to  furnish  with  feathers 
or  wings.    [A.S.  fleogan,  Ger.  ftiegeUt  to 

FLEDGLING,  flejOing,  n.  a  little  bu>d  just 
fledged. 

FLEDGY,  flej'i,  a4j\  covered  with  feathers: 
feathered:  feathery.  "The  swan  soft 
leaning  on  her  fledgy  breast. " — Keats. 

FLED^^OTE,  fled^wTt,  FLIGHTWITE,  flit'- 
wit,  n.  in  old  Saxon  law,  a  discharge 
from  penalties,  where  a  person,  having 
been  a  furtive,  came  to  the  peace  of  the 
king  of  his  own  accord,  or  with  license. 
\A,B,flytht  flight,  and  iinYe,  punishment.] 

FLEE,  fli,  v,i.  u>  run  away,  as  from  dan- 
ger.— v,t,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from : — 
pr.p,  fleeing ;  pa,t,  and  pa.p,  fled.  [A.S. 
fleohan,  contracted  .^eon,  akin  to  fleogan, 
to  fly ;  Qer.  fliehen,'  akin  to  fliegen,  to  fly. 
See  FLT.l 

FLEECE,  flies,  n.  the  coat  of  wool  shorn 
from  a  sheep  at  one  time :  the  loose  and 
thin  sheet  or  cotton  or  wool  coming  from 
the  breaking  -  card  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. — v,t.  to  clip  wool  from :  to 
plunder  :  to  cover,  as  with  wool. — ady, 
Flsege'lbss.    [A.S.  flya ;  Dut.  vlies,  Ger. 

FLEECED,  fiSst,  o^;.  having  a  fleece. 

FLEECER,  fles'er,  n.  one  who  strips  or 
plunders. 

FLEECY,  flSs'i,  ac^J\  covered  with  wool : 
woolly. 

FLEER,  flSr,  v,t,  or  v.i,  to  make  wry  faces 
in  contempt,  to  mock.  —  n.  mockery. 
[From  a  root  found  in  Norw.  flira,  Swed. 
jtiss<t,  to  titter.] 

FLEET,  flet,  n.  a  number  of  ships  in  com- 
pany, esp.  ships  of  war:  a  division  of  the 
navv,  commanded  by  an  admiral.  [A.S. 
fleot^flota,  a  ship---j{eotan,  to  float;  conn, 
with  Ice.  ^^1,  Dut.  vloot,  Qer.flotte,] 


FLEET,  flet,  v.i.  to  pass  swiftly:— ^j>. 
fleet'ing  ;  pa.p.  fleet'ed. —  ad^.  swift : 
nimble  :  fleetmg  or  transient.  —  adv, 
Fleet'lt.— n.  Fleet'ness.  [A,S.  fleotan, 
to  float.} 

FLEETING,  flet'ing,  acff.  passing  quickly: 
temporary. — adv,  FLEETmaLY. 

FLEMING,  flem'ing,  n.  a  native  of 
Flanders. 

FLEMISH,  flem'ish,  adj.  pertaining  to 
Flanders.— Flemish  bond,  a  mode  of  lay- 
ing bricks,  being  that  species  of  bond 
which  exhibits  a  header  and  stretcher 
alternately. — Ft^emtsh  BRICK,  a  species  of 
hard  yellow  brick  used  for  paving. — 
Flemish  hobse  (naut),  the  outer  short 
foot-rope  for  the  man  at  the  earing,  the 
outer  end  of  which  is  spliced  round  a 
thimble  on  the  goose-neck  of  the  studd- 
ing-sail boom-iron,  whOe  the  inner  end  is 
seized  by  its  eye  within  the  brace-block- 
strop  and  head-earing-cleat.  — Fliuiish 
SCHOOL,  the  school  of  painting  formed  in 
Flanders  by  the  brotners  Van  Eyck,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fliteenth 
century.  The  chief  early  masters  were 
Memling,  Weyden,  Matsys,  Mabus,  and 
Moro.  Of  those  of  the  second  period^ 
Rubens  and  Vandyck,  Snyders,  Jor- 
daens.  Grasper  de  Crayer,  and  the  younger 
Teniers,  take  the  highest  place. 

FLEMISH,  flem'ish,  n.  the  language  of  the 
Flemings :  the  people  of  Flanders. 

FLENSE,  flens,  v.t.  to  cut  up  the  blubber 
of,  as  a  whale.    [Dan.  flense^  Boot,  flinch,] 

FLESH,  flesh,  n.  the  soft  substance  which 
covers  the  bones  of  animals:  animal 
food :  the  bodies  of  beasts  and  birds,  not 
flsh :  the  body,  not  the  soul :  animals  or 
animal  nature:  mankind:  bodily  appe- 
tites :  the  present  life :  the  soft  substance 
of  fruit:  the  part  of  a  fi*uit  fit  to  be  eaten. 

IA.S.  floMC ;  cog.  forms  in  all  the  Teut. 
ang,] 

FLESH,  flesh,  v,t.  to  train  to  an  appetite 
for  flesh,  as  dogs  for  hunting :  to  accus- 
tom :  to  glut :  to  use  upon  flesh,  as  a 
sword,  esp.  for  the  first  time. 

FLESHED,  flesht,  adj.  having  flesh :  fat. 

FLESHLESS,  fleshles,  acfj.  without  flesh : 
lean. 

FLESHLY,  fleshli,  adij.  corporeal :  carnal : 
not  spiritual. — n.  Flesh'lini^ss. 

FLESHY,  flesh'i,  ady.  fat :  pulpy  :  plump. 
— adv.  Flesh'ilt. — n.  Fle^iness. 

FLETCH,  flech,  v.t,  to  feather,  as  an  arroW. 
'*  He  dips  his  curses  in  the  gall  of  irony ; 
and  that  they  may  strike  t^e  deeper, 
fletches  them  with  a  profane  classical 
parody." — Warburton.  [Fr.  ftiche,  an 
arrow,  from  O.Ger.  flitschf  or  Dut.  flits, 
an  ajrcw.] 

FLETCHER,  flech'er,  n.  an  arrow-maker : 
a  manufacturer  of  bows  and  arrows: 
hence  the  family  named  Fletcher,  **  It 
is  commended  by  our  fletchers  for  bows, 
next  unto  yew." — Mortimer.  [O.Fr./fec/i- 
tcr,  Low  L.  flecherius.    See  Fletch. J 

FLETZ,  flets,  adj.  in  geol.  a  term,  now  obso- 
lete, applied  to  a  system  of  rocks  corre- 
sponding to  the  whole  series  of  sediment- 
ary formations.  These  formations  were 
so  called  because  the  rocks  usually  appear 
in  beds  more  nearly  horizontal  tnan  the 
transition  class.     [Qer.  fldtz,} 

FLEUR-DE-LIS,  fl55r'-de-l6',  n,  the  flower 
of  the  lily  '—pl  Fleuks'-de-lis'.  [Fr,,  lis 
being  for  L.  tilium,  a  lily.] 

FLEW,  tb^jpast  tense  of  FLY. 

FLEXIBILrry,  fleks-l-bil'i-tl,  n.  pliancy: 
easiness  to  be  persuaded. 

FLEXIBLE,  fleks'i-bl,  FLEXILE,  fleks'il, 
adj.  easily  benf:  pliant:  docile. — n.FLEX'- 
IBLENESS.— odr.  Flex'ibly.  [Fr.— L.yfcap- 
itnlisyjleanlvh—flecto,  flexum,  to  bend.] 

FLF.XION,  flek'shun,  n.  a  bend :  a  fold. 
[L.  flexio—flecto.] 


FLEXOR,  fleks'or,  n.  a  muscle  wck>h  hendls 
a  joint. 

FLEXUOUS,  fleks'fl-us,  FLEXUOSE, 
fleks'u-5s,  ad?,  full  of  windings  and  turn- 
incTS  *  variable 

FL^TORA,  fleks-Q'ra,  n.  in  anat.  the  joint 
between  the  forearm  and  carpus  in 
quadrupeds,  usually  called  the  fore-knee 
in  the  norse :  analogous  to  the  wrist- 
joint  in  man.     [L.,  a  oending.] 

FLEXURE,  fleks'ur,  n,  a  bend  or  turning : 
(math.)  the  curving  of  a  line  or  surface  : 
the  bending  of  loaded  beams.  [L.  ./leav 
ura.    See  Flexible.] 

FLICKER,  flik'er,  v.i,  to  flutter  and  move 
the  wings,  as  a  bird :  to  bum  unsteadily, 
as  a  flame.  [A.S.  flicerian  ;  cf.  Ice.  fid- 
kra,  Dut.  flikkeren.] 

FUER,  FLYER,  flfer,  n.  one  who  flies 
or  flees :  a  fly-wheel :  a  race  horse :  a 
fast  express  train. 

FLIGHT,  flit,  n.  a  passing  through  the 
air :  a  soaring :  excursion  :  a  sally :  a 
series  of  steps :  a  flock  of  birds  flying 
together :  the  birds  produced  in  the  same 
season :  a  volley  or  shower  :  act  of  flee- 
ing :  hasty  removal.  [A.S.  flyht^fleo- 
gan.] 

FLIGHTY,  flit'i,  adj.  fanciful:  change- 
able :  giddy.  —  adv*  Fliqht'ily.  —  n. 
Flioht'iness. 

FLIMSY,  flim'zi,  adfj.  thin:  without  sol- 
idity, strength,  or  reason:  weak. — n. 
Fum'siness. 

FLINCH,  flinsh,  v.i.  to  shrink  back :  to 
fail.— n.  Flinoh'eb. — adv.  Funch^ingly. 
n/L.'E.flecchenr-Fr.  JUchir—h.  flectere,  to 

FLING,  fling,  v.t.  to  cast,  send,  or  throw 
from  the  nand ;  to  hurl ;  as,  to  fling  a 
stone  at  a  bird :  to  send  forth  or  emit 
with  violence,  as  though  thrown  from 
the  band :  to  shed  forth ;  to  emit ;  to 
scatter :  to  throw  to  the  ground ;  to 
prostrate  ;  hence,  to  baffle ;  to  defeat ; 
as,  the  wrestler  flung  his  antagonist ;  to 
fling  a  party  in  litigation.— -TO  fling 
ABOUT,  to  throw  in  all  directions  ;  to  dis- 
tribute on  all  sides.  *'We  are  stating 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  not  merely 
giving  vent  to  invective  or  flinging  about 
sarcasms.  "-jBrougfAam. — To  bxino  away, 
to  reject;  to  discard.  "Cromwell,  I 
charge  thee, yZtng  away  asnhit\on."-Shak. 
—To  FUNG  DOWN,  (a)  to  demolish;  to 
ruin :  (&)  to  throw  to  the  ground  ;  to 
overturn ;  as,  he  flung  dtoum  his  oppo- 
nent with  great  force :  (c)  to  cast  on  the 
ground,  as  a  knight  throws  his  glove,  in 
token  of  a  general  challenge  ;  hence,  to 

propose  for  settlement  or  decision. 
Tbia  question,  so  Aung  down  before  the  guests. 
And  balanced  either  way  by  each,  at  length 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  Bvoken.—Tmnyaon. 
— ^To  FUNG  IN,  to  throw  in  ;  to  make  an 
allowance  or  deduction,  or  not  to  charge 
in  an  account ;  as,  in  settling  accounts 
one  party  flings  in  a  small  sum  or  a  few 
days   work. — ^To  FUNG  OFF,  to  baffle  in 
the  chase ;  to  defeat  of  prey  ;  also,  to  get 
rid  of. — ^To  fung  open,  to  throw  open  ; 
to  open  suddenly  or  with  violence ;  as, 
to  fling  open  a  door. — ^To  fung  out,  to 
utter ;  to  speak ;   as,  to  fling  out  hard 
words  against  another. — To  FUNG  UP,  to 
relinquish ;  to  abandon  ;  as,  to  fling  up 
a  design. — ^To  fling  thb  bead,  to  throw 
up  the  head  with  a  violent,  contempt- 
uous,   or   angry   motion.      [Perhaps   a 
nasalized  form  of  A.S.  fligan,  to  make  to 
fly,  caus.  of  fleogan^  to  fly.] 
YLJlSQ,  flin^,  v.i.  to  flounce  ;  to  wince  ;  to 
fly  into  violent  and  irregular  motions ; 
to  throw  out  the  legs  violently ;  as,  the 
horse  began  to  kick  and  fling :  to  utter 
harsh  or  abusive  language  ;  to  sneer ;  to 
upbraid ;  as,  the  scold  began  to  flout  and 
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JImg:  to  start  away  with  a  sudden  mo- 
tion, as  in  token  of  displeasure  ;  to  rush 
away  angrily ;  as,  he  got  into  a  rag«  and 
Jlung  out  or  the  house.  ''Seek  me  if 
your  mind  change  before  he  comes  back. 
...  I  will  no  more  seek  you. — ^And  away 
she  fAing.  ** — Eichardson. 
FLING,  flmg,  n.  a  throw ;  a  cast  from  the 
hand ;  a  gibe ;  a  sneer ;  a  sarcasm ;  a 
severe  or  contemptuous  remark; 

I,  who  loT«  to  have  a  fling 

Both  at  senate  house  and  Icing.— Sun/(: 

entire  freedom  of  action  ;  wild  dash  into 
pleasure,  adventure,  or  excitement  of 
any  kind  ;  enjoyment  of  pleasure  to  the 
full  extent  of  one's  opportunities;  * *When 
I  was  as  young  as  you,  I  had  my  fling ;  I 
led  a  life  of  pleasure." — Jerrola:  a  kind 
of  dance — usually  applied  to  a  Scotch 
dance,  the  Highland  JZtngr,  in  which  there 
is  much  exertion  of  the  limbs. 

FZjINT,  flint,  n.  a  very  hard  kind  of  stone, 
formerly  used  for  striking  fire :  anything 
proverbially  hard.  [ATS.  flint;  Dan. 
flint ;  Gr.  pUnthoSf  a  brick.] 

MilNT-OLASS,  flint'-glas,  n.  a  species  of 
glass,  so  called  because  pulverized  flints 
were  ori^nally  employed  in  its  manufact- 
ure. It  is  extensively  used  for  domestic 
purposes.  Its  dispersive  power  in  regard 
to  light  renders  it  invaluable  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  object-glasses  of 
telescopes  and  microscopes,  a^  by  com- 
bining a  concave  lens  of  flint-glass  with 
one  or  two  convex  lenses  of  crown-glass, 
which  possesses  a  much  less  dispersive 
power,  a  compound  lens  is  formed  in 
which  the  prismatic  colors  arising  from 
a  simple  refraction  are  destroyed,  and 
the  lens  rendered  achromatic.  Quartz 
and  fine  sand  are  now  substituted  for 
flint  in  the  manufacture  of  this  glass. 

FLINTY,  flint'i,  ac^J\  consisting  of  or  like 
flint :  hard  :  cruel.— ^.  Funt'inssb. 

FLIP,  flip,  n.  a  hot  drink  of  beer  and 
spirits  sweetened.    [Ety.  unknown.] 

FLIPPANCY,  flip'an-si,  n.  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  flippant:  smoothness 
and  rapidity  of  speecn :  pertness :  incon- 
siderate v<uubility:  fluency  of  speech. 
rSee  f^UFPANT  n 

FLIPPANT,  flip'ant,a(]l;.  of  smooth,  fluent, 
and  rai>id  speech:  speaking  with  ease 
and  rapidity :  having  a  voluole  tongue : 
talkative.  "  It  becometh  good  men,  in 
such  cases,  to  be  flippant  and  free  in 
their  speech." — Barrow :  speaking  fluent- 
ly and  confidently,  without  knowledge  or 
consideration :  voluble  and  thoughtless : 
heedlessly  pert :  petulant.  '*  It  ill  be- 
comes one,  while  he  bends  under  the 
weight  of  insuperable  objections,  to  grow 
so  exceedingly  rtijjpanf.'* — Waterland. 
[Formed  from  flip,  flap ;  akin  to  Ice. 
Jtetpr,  tattle,  fletpinn,  pert,  petulant, 
flmain^  thoughtless.] 

FLIkT,  flert,  v.t.  to  trifle  with  love:  to 
»lay  at  courtship.— n.  a  pert,  giddv  girl. 
[A.S.  fleardiany  to  trifle— yZeam,  a  foolish 
thing.  ]_ 

FLIRTATION,  flert-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
flirting. 

FLir,  flit,  v,L  to  remove  from  place  to 
place :  to  flutter  on  the  wing :  to  fly 
quickly :  to  be  unsteady  or  easUy  moved  : 
—pr,p,  flitt'ing  ;  pa.p»  flitt'ed.  [From  a 
lent,  root  found  in  Swed.  flyita.  Ice. 
flvtaA 

^xfrCE,  flich,  ii,  the  side  of  a  hog  salted 
and  cured.  [A.S.  flieee ;  Prov.  £.  fUchf 
bacon.] 

FLrraNGS,  flit'ingx,  fLpl.  (iV.  Bh,)  wan- 
derings. 

FLOAT,  fldt,  v.t.  to  rest  on  the  surface  of 
a  fluid :  to  swim :  to  be  buoyed  up :  to 
glide  without  effort  or  impulse  on  the 
•urfaee  of  a  fluid :   to  move  as  if  sup- 
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ported  by  a  fluid :  to  move  gently  and 
easily  through  the  air.  fATS.  fisdtan, 
flotian,  to  float,  apparently  a  kind  of 
causal  of  flSivan,  to  flow.  Gomp.  the 
etvmologies  under  Fleet,  Fi/>od,  r^w, 
wnich  are  aU  closely  allied  words.] 

FLOAT,  fldt,  v,t.  to  cause  to  float ;  to  cause 
to  rest  or  be  conveyed  on  the  surface  of  a 
fluid ;  as,  the  tide  floated  the  ship  into 
the  harbor;  the  men  are  employed  in 
floating  timber  down  the  river  :  to  flood  ; 
to  inundate ;  to  overflow ;  to  cover  with 
water :  in  plastering,  to  pass  over  and 
level  the  surface  of,  as  plaster,  with  a 
^oat,  frequently  dipped  in  water  :  to 
oring  prominently  beiore  public  notice  ; 
to  raise  funds,  as  by  the  sa' .  of  shares, 
for  carrying  on  an  undertiiking ;  to  set 
agoing  ;  as,  to  float  a  scheme,  a  mining  or 
railway  companv,  etc. 

FLOAT,  flot,  n.  tnat  which  floats  or  rests 
on  the  surface  of  a  fluid  ;  as  (a)  a  body  or 
collection  of  timber,  boards,  or  planks, 
fastened  together  and  conveyed  down  a 
stream  ;  a  raft ;  a  buoy ;  (p)  the  cork  or 
^uill  used  on  an  angling  hne,  to  support 
it  and  indicate  the  oite  of  a  fish  ;  (c)  the 
small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  basin  of  a  barometer; 
(d)  the  hollow  metallic  sphere  of  a  self- 
acting  faucet  which  floats  in  the  boiler  of 
a  steam-engine,  or  in  a  cistern:  a  quan- 
tity of  eartn,  18  feet  square  and  1  deep  : 
in  plastering,  a  long  rule  with  a  straight 
edge,  by  which  the  work  is  reduced  to  a 
plane  surface — an  angle  float  is  one  made 
to  fit  an  internal  angle ;  a  two-handed 
float  is  termed  a  darby :  the  float- 
board  of  a  water-wheel :  a  single-cut  file 
for  smoothing.  [A.S.  flota,  that  which 
floats,  a  fleet.  See  the  verb.  In  some  of 
its  meanings,  however,  the  word  has 
probably  a  different  origin.] 

FLOATAGE,  FLOTAGE,  floraj,  n.  things 
found  floating  on  rivers  or  on  the  sea. 

FL0ATD7G,  fl5tlng,  acb'.  swimming :  not 
fixed:  circulating. — adv.  rix>AT'iNai.Y. 

FLOCULENT,  flol?a-lent,  adj.  adhering  in 
locks  or  flakes. — n.  FLOCC'uiiBNCB.  ^ee 
Flock,  a  lock  of  wool.] 

FLOCK,  flok,  n.  a,  flight  of  birds  sitting  on 
the  ground :  a  company :  a  Christian 
congregation. — v.i.  to  gauier  in  flocks  or 
in  crowds.  rA.S.  flocc,  a  flock,  a  com- 
i)any,  Jfygr,  a  flying— :/feo6fan,  to  fly  .J 

FLOCK,  flok,  n.  a  lock  of  wool.  [O.  Fr. 
floe — L.  floccus,  a  lock  of  wool.] 

FLOCK-BED,  flok'-bed,  n.  a  bed  flUed  with 
flocks  oV  locks  of  wool,  or  pieces  of  cloth 
cut  up  fine :  a  bed  stuffed  with  flock. 

A  bouse  well-furnlah^d  shall  be  thine  to  Jceep  ; 
And  for  b,  flock-bed  I  can  shear  my  sheep. 

^Dryden. 

FLOCKUNG,  flokling,  n.  a  little  member 
of  a  flock :  a  lamb :  a  sheep.    Brome, 

FLOCKLT,  flok'li,  adv.  in  a  body  or  in 
flocks 

FLOck-MASTEB,  flok'-mas-ter,  n.  an 
owner  or  overseer  of  a  flock :  a  sheep- 
farmer 

FLOCK-PAPER,  flok'-pft-per,  n,  a  kind  of 
wall-paper,  having  raised  figures  resem- 
bling cloth,  made  of  flock,  or  of  cloth 
cut  up  very  fine,  and  attached  to  the 
i)aper  oy  size  or  varnish. 

FLOE,  fl5,  n.  a  field  of  floating  ice.  [Dan. 
iisflage,  ice-floe.    See  Flake.] 

FLOG,  flog,  v,t,  to  beat  or  strike :  to  lash  : 
to  chastise  with  blows : — pr.p.  flogg'ing ; 
pa^p.  flogged'.  [A  late  word ;  perhaps 
a  school-Doy*s  abbrev.  from  Ij.flageUare, 
to  whipj 

FLOOD,  flud,  n.  a  great  flow  of  water :  a 
river,  so  in  B.:  an  inundation :  a  deluge  : 
the  rsse  or  flow  of  the  tide :  any  great 
quantity. — v.t.  to  overflow :  to  inundate : 
—pr.p.    flood'ing  ;  pa^p.   flood'ed. — ^Thb 


FtiOO]>,  the  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah. 
[A.S.^od ;  Scand.  flod^  Ger.  fltUh.  Cog. 
with  Flow.] 

FLOODGATE;,  flud'gat,  n.  a  gate  for  letting 
w&tev  flow  througn,  or  to  prevent  it :  an 
openine  or  passage  :  an  obstruction. 

FLOODING,  flud'ing,  n.  an  extraordinary 
flow  of  blood  from  the  uterus. 

FLOODMARK,  flud'm&rk,  n.  the  mark  or 
line  to  which  the  tide  rises. 

FLOOR,  fldr,  n.  that  part  of  a  building  or 
room  on  which  we  walk  ;  the  bottom  or 
lower  part,  consisting  in  modern  houses 
of  boards,  planks,  pavement,  asphalte, 
etc.  :  a  platform  of  boards  or  planks  laid 
on  timbers,  as  in  a  bridge ;  any  similar 
platform  :  a  story  in  a  building ;  a  suite 
of  rooms  on  a  level ;  as,  the  first  or  second 
floor :  (naut.)  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  on  each  side  of  the  keelson  which 
ia  most  nearly  horizontal :  in  legislative 
assemblies,  the  part  of  the  house  assigned 
to  the  members.  (U.S.) — ^To  have  or  get 
THE  FLOOR,  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
to  have  or  obtain  an  opportunitv  of  taking 
part  in  a  debate  :  equivalent  to  the  En- 
glish phrase,  to  he  in  possession  of  the 
house.  "  Mr.  T.  claimed  that  he  had  the 
floor.''— New  York  Herald.  [A.S.  flSr, 
fl6re,  a  floor.  Cog.  Dut.  vloer,  a  floor ; 
Ger.  flur,  a  field,  a  floor ;  W.  llawr,  the 
ground,  the  floor  of  a  house  ;  GaeL  lar,  the 

^ground,  earth-floor.] 

FLOOR,  flSr,  v.t,  to  cover  with  a  floor  ;  to 
furnifidi  with  a  floor ;  as,  to  floor  a  house 
with  pine  boards :  to  strike  down  or  lay 
level  with  the  floor ;  to  beat ;  to  con- 
quer ;  as,  to  floor  an  antagonist :  (,fig.) 
to  put  to  silence  by  some  decisive  argu- 
ment, retort,  etc.;  to  overcome  in  any 
way  ;  to  overthrow  ;  •*  One  question  .  .  . 
floored  successively  almost  every  witness 
in  favor  of  abolition  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed."— Sat.Bev.;  "The  express  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  was  to  know  how  he 
could  knock  religion  over  and  floor  the 
Established  Church." — Dickens:  to  go 
through ;  to  make  an  end  of;  to  finish; 
"  I've  floored  my  little  -  go  work." — 
Hughes;  *'l  have  a  few  bottles  of  old 
wine  left,  we  may  as  well  floor  them." — 
MacmUlan's  Mag. 

FLOOR-CLOTH,  flSr'-kloth,  n.  a  useful 
substitute  for  a  carpet,  frequently  made 
partly  of  hemp  and  pai'tly  of  flax,  and 
saturated  with  a  wash  of  melted  size, 
and  various  coats  of  oil-paint,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  great  variety  of  patterns : 
oil-cloth  for  covering  floors. 

FLOORING,  fldr'ing,  n.  material  for  floors : 
a  platform. 

FLORA,  flS'ra,  n.pl.  the  whole  of  the 
plants  of  a  particular  country:  a  cata- 
logue of  plants.  [L.—floStfloris,  a  flower.] 

FLORAL,  flS'ral,  adj\  pertaining  to  Flora 
or  to  flowers:  {hot.)  contamiAg  the 
flower. 

FLORENCE,  flo'rens,  n.  a  kind  of  cloth : 
a  kind  of  wine  from  Florence  in  Italy : 
a  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Edward  in.  of 
the  value  of  $1.50.  —  Floeence  flask, 
a  globular  bottle  of  thin  transparent 
glass,  with  a  long  neck,  in  whicn  Flo- 
rence oil  is  exported. — ^Florenoe  oh.,  a 
superior  kind  of  olive-oil  prepared  at  Ho 
rence,  and  exported  in  Florence  flasks. 

FLORENTINE,  floVen-tin,  ac^.  of  or  per- 
taining to  Florence. — Florentine  work, 
a  kind  of  mosaic  work,  consisting  of 
precious  stones  and  pieces  of  marble,  so 
named  because  the  Iloren tines  were  dis- 
tinguished for  this  kind  of  work. — ^Flo- 
rentine FRESCO,  a  kind  of  painting,  first 
practiced  at  Florence  during  the  flourish- 
mg  period  of  Italian  art,  for  decorating 
walls. — Florentine  lake,  a  pigment, 
formerly  used,  prepared  from  cochineal. 
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JliOBENTINfi,  flo'ren-tln,  n.  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Florence :  a  kind  of  silk 
doth. 

FLORESCENCE,  flo-res'ens,  n.  a  bursting 
into  flower:  (pet)  the  time  when  plants 
flower.  PLi.  flareacena,  pr.p.  of  floreaoo, 
to  begin  to  btoBsom—^/foreo,  to  blossom— 
ilo9»  a  flower*  1 

FLORET,  flQ'ret,  n.  a  HtUe  flower :  (pot.)  a 
separate  little  flower  of  an  aggregate 
flovirer 

FLORICULTURAL,  flO-ri-kul'tar-al,  a(Hf. 
relating  to  floriculture. 

FLORICULTURE.  flO'ri-kul-tflr,  n.  the  cul- 
ture  or  cultivation  of  flowers  or  flower- 
ing plants,  whether  in  open  beds  in  gar- 
dens, in  conservatories  or  greenhouses,  or 
in  rooms  in  dwelling-houses.  [L.  floe, 
flaria^  a  flower,  and  cmtura,  cultivation.] 

FLORICULTURIST,  fl5-ri-kul'tur-ist,  n. 
one  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers or  flowering  plants. 

FLORID,  flor'id,  o^.  bright  in  color: 
flushed  with  red :  oontainiDg  flowers  of 
rhetoric  or  lively  figures:  richly  orna- 
mental. —  adv,  Flor'idly.— n.  flqr'id- 
WBBS.     {li.floruhi9   fl09.] 

FLOREFEROUS,  flo-rlTeivus,  adj.,  bearing 
or  producing  flowers.    [L.  flos^  floria,  and 

_fero^  to  bear.] 

FLORIFORM,  flS'ri-form,  adij.  flower- 
shaped.    [L.  floe,  and  FORU.] 

FLORIN,  flo'rin,  n.  a  name  given  to  dif- 
ferent coins  of  gold  or  silver,  of  different 
values,  and  to  mon^s  of  account,  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  English  florin  ia 
50  cents ;  the  Austrain  gidden  or  florin 
of  the  present  day  about  the  same  ;  the 
gulden  or  florin  of  Gtermany  40  cents; 
the  guilder  or  florin  of  Holland  40  oents. 
[Fr. — It.  fiorino,  a  name  flcst  applied  to 
a  Florentine  coin,  because  it  was  stamped 
with  a  lilv,  in  It.  flore,  from  L.  floa,fl{nn8, 
a  flower  I 

FLORIST.'  fldr'ist ,  n.  a  cultivator  of  flowers: 
one  who  writes  an  CK^count  of  plants. 

FLOSCULAR,  flos'kfl-lar,  FLOsCULOUS, 
flo6'k&-lus,  a4i.  composed  of  many  flos^ 
cules  or  tubular  florets. 

FLOSCUIiE,  flos'kfQ,  n.  wl  floret  of  an  asgre- 

Sate  flower.  [L.  floseumSf  dim.  otflos,  a 
ower.l 
FLOSH,  nosh,  n.  In  meUd.  a  hopper-shaped 
box  in  which  ore  is  placed  for  the  action 
of  the  stamps.  The  side  of  the  box  has  a 
abutter  which  is  raised  or  lowered  to 
allow  the  ore  to  escape  when  it  has 
acquired  the  desired  flneness.  rProbably 
connected  with  Qer.  flifsse,  a  trough  in 
which  ore  is  washed.] 

FLOSS,  flos,  n.  a  small  stream  of  water. 
FLocal.  Akin  to  Qer,flnas,  floss,  a  stream, 
jHesaen,  to  flow.l 

FLOSS,  flos,  n.  tne  loose  downy  or  silky 
substance  in  the  husks  of  certain  plants, 
as  the  bean  :  portions  of  silk  broken  off  in 
unwinding  it.— a(](/.  Floss't.  \lt,floscio 
— L.  fluscus,  looBe—flno,  to  flow.] 

FLOSS-SILK,  flos'-silk,  n.  an  inferior  kind 
of  silk  made  from  floss,  or  ravelled  frag- 
ments of  fibre. 

FLOTAGE.    Same  as  Floatage. 

FLOTILLA,  flo-tiVa,  n.  a  fleet  of  small 
ships.     [Sp.,  dim.  of  flota,  Fr.  flotte,  a 

FLOTSAM,  flot'sam,  FLOTSON,  flof  son,  n. 
^oods  lost  by  shipwreck,  and  found  floats 
tng  on  the  sea.    [See  Jetsam.] 

FLOUNCE,  flowns,  v.i.  to  move  abruptly 
or  impatiently :  to  plunge  and  struggle. 
ao^  impatient    gestiure.     [O.    Sw. 


flmasa^  Dut.  jpionzen,  to  plunge  in  water.] 

FIOUNCB,  flowns,  n.  a  plaited  strip  or 
border  aew«d  to  the  skirt  of  a  dress. — v.t. 
to  f umisb  with  flounces.  [Fr.  froncia,  a 
plait ;  prob.  from  Low  L.  fnmUare,  to 


wrtakle  the  brow— L.  frons,  fronUs,  the 
browj 
FLOmwER,  flown'der,  v.i.  to  struggle 
with  violent  motion.    |Trom  a  LowGer. 
root  found  in  Dut.  flodderen.] 

FLOUNDER,  flown'der,  n.  a  small  flatfish, 
generally  found  in  the  sea  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  [Qer.  flwider^  Sw. 
flundniu] 

FLOUR,  flowT,  n.  the  finely-ground  meal 
of  wheat  or  other  g^ain :  the  fine  soft 
powder  of  any  substance.*^,  f.  to  reduce 
mto  or  sprinkle  with  flour.  [Fr.  fleur 
(de  farine,  of  meal),  fine  flour— L.y{os, 
flans,  a  flower.] 

FL0UR-DRESS£R,  flowr'-dres-er,  n.  a  cyl- 
inder for  dressing  flour,  instead  of  pass- 
ing it  through  boltingKdoths. 

FLOURISH,  flur'iBh,  v.i.  to  thrive  luxuri- 
antly :  to  be  prosperous :  to  use  copious 
and  flowery  language :  to  make  orna- 
mental strokes  with  the  pen.~-FLOUB- 
IBHED  *-  lived  (L.  ./foruif).— 4;.^.  to  adorn 
with  flourishes  or  ornaments :  to  swing 
about  by  way  of  show  or  triumph. 
rM.E.  jfloriM^enr— Fr.  /eurtr,  from  L. 
floreacere,  to  blossom— ^os.] 

FLOURISH,  flur'ish,  n.  decoration  :  showy 
splendor :  a  fieure  made  by  a  bold  stroke 
of  the  pen :  tfie  waving  of  a  weapon  or 
other  thing :  a  parade  of  words :  a  mus- 
ical prelude.— iTiOURiSH  OP  Trumpbtb,  a 
trimipet-call,  fan-fare,  or  prelude  for  one 
or  more  instruments  performed  on  the 
approach  of  any  person  of  distinction ; 
hence,  any  ostentatious  preliminary  say- 
ingsor  doings. 

FLOURISHING,  flur'ish-faig,  adj.  thriv- 
ing :  prosperous :  making  a  show. — adv. 
Flour'ishinoly. 

FLOUT,  flowt,  v.t.  or  v.t*.  to  jeer^  mock,  or 
insult :  to  treat  with  contempt. — n.  a 
mock :  an  insult.  [O.  Dut.  fluyten  (Dut. 
fluiten),  to  pUy  the  flute,  to  jeer.] 

Fl/yW,  flO,  v,i.  to  run,  as  water :  to  rise, 
as  the  tide :  to  move  in  a  stream,  as  air : 
to  glide  smoothly :  to  circulate,  as  the 
blood :  to  abound :  to  hang  loose  and 
waving :  (B.)  to  melt.— u.t  to  cover  with 
water.  [A.S.flowan;  Qer.fliessen,  akin 
to  L.  phu),  to  rain.  Or.  pkkd,  to  swim. 
Sans,  plu,  to  swim.] 

FLOW9  flp,  n.  a  stream  or  current:  the 
setting  in  of  the  tide  from  the  ocean : 
abundance :  copiousness :  free  expres- 
sion. 

FLOWER,  flow'er,  n.  the  hlossom  of  a 
plant :  the  best  of  anythin|^ :  the  prime 
of  life :  the  person  or  thmg  most  dis- 
tinguished :  a  figure  of  speech. — v.t.  to 
adorn  with  figures  of  flowers.-^v.t.  to 
blossom  :  to  flourish.  [O.  Fr.  flour ^  Fr. 
fleur-^L.   flos,  floris,    akin   to  Blow, 

FLOWER-BUD,  flow'er-bud,  n.  a  bud  with 
the  unopened  flower, 

FLOWERET,  flow'er^t,  n.  a  little  flower : 
a  floret. 

FLOWERLESS,  flow'er-les,  a^f.  {hot.)  hav- 
ing no  flowers. 

FLOWERS,  fld'erz,  n.pl  (£.)  in  Leviticus, 
menstrual  discharges.  [Fr.  fleur  —  L. 
flos,  a  flower.] 

FLOWERY,  flow'er-i,  adj.  full  of  or  adorned 
with  flowers:  highly  embellished  with 
figurative  style,  florid. — n.   Fzx>w'ebi- 

NESS. 

FLOWING,  flO'ing,  adj.  moving  as  a  fluid : 
fluent  or  smooth.  —  FLOWiNa  sheets 
(naut.),  the  position  of  the  sheets,  or 
lower  corners  of  the  principal  sails,  when 
tiiey  are  loosened  to  the  wind,  so  as  to 
receive  it  into  their  cavities,  in  a  direc- 
tion more  nearlv  perpendicular  than 
when  they  are  close-hauled,  although 
more  obliquely  than  when  the  vessel  is 


sailing  before  the  wind. — ad».  Emv^dm^- 
LT.— n.  Flow'ingness. 

FLOWN,  flon,  pa,p.  of  Fly. 

FLUCTUATE,  fluTtQ-fit,  v.i,  to  float  baok* 
ward  and  forward :  to  roll  hither  and 
thither :  to  be  irresolute.  [L.  fluctuo, 
flucttiatus—fluctus,  a  wave-^Mo,  to  flow. 
See  Flow.] 

FLUCTUATION,  fluk-tQ-a'shun,  n.  a  rising 
and  falling,  like  a  wave :  motion  hither 
and  thither :  agitation :  unsteadiness,  as. 
the  fluctuation  of  prices,  of  the  stock 
market,  of  opinion,  etc. :  in  med.  the  per- 
ceptible motion  given  to  pus  or  other 
fluids  by  pressure  or  percussion. 

FLUE,  fl5d,  n.  a  passage  for  smoke  in  a 
chimney,  leading  from  the  fireplace  to- 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  or  into  another 
passage:  a  pipe  or  tube  for  conveying 
neat  to  water  in  certain  kinds  of  steam* 
boilers :  a  passage  in  a  wall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  heat  from  one  part 
of  a  building  to  another.  [Comp.  O.  Fr. 
fltie,  a  flowmg,  from  L.  fluo,  to  flow. 
Skeat  takes  it  from  O.  Fr.  fleute,  a  flute, 
the  beak  of  a  retort.] 

FLUE,  fld5,  v.i.  to  expand  or  splay,  as  the- 
jambs  of  a  window. 

Flue,  fl56,  n.  soft  down  or  fur :  very  flne- 
hair:  flew.    [Probably   oonnected   with 


flvff*  Ger.  flail,  soft.] 


fl6Q,  n.  a  money  of  account  of  Mor- 
occo of  the  value  of  1-12  of  a  cent. 

FLUE-BOILER,  fl5o'-boil-er,  n.  a  steam- 
boiler  with  flues  running  through  the 
part  that  contains  the  water. 

FLUENCY,  fl55'en-6i,  n.  readiness  or  ra- 
pidity  of  utterance :  volubility. 

Fluent,  floo'ent,  acy.  ready  in  the  use  of 
words:  voluble. — adv.  FLxt'ently.  [L. 
/hxejur,  fltbsntis,  pr.p.  of  fluo,  to  flow.] 

Fluid,  fioO'id,  aqj.  consisting  of  particles 
which  move  and  change  their  relative 
position  without  separation  on  the  slight- 
est pressure :  capable  of  flowing :  liquid 
or  gaseous :  as,  water  and  air  are  iluid^ 
substances. — ^Fluid  lens,  a  lens  made  by 
confining  a  liquid  between  two  curv^ 

Sieces  of  glass.    [L.  fluidus,  from  fluo,  to 
ow.] 

FLUID,  fl55'id,  n.  a  body  whose  particles  on 
the  slightest  pressure  move  and  change 
their  relative  i>osition  without  separa- 
tion :  a  body  which  yields  to  the  slightest 
pressure :  a  liquid  or  gas  :  opposed  to  a 
solid;  as,  air,  water,  blood,  chyle,  are- 
fluids.  Fluids  are  divided  into  liquids^ 
such  as  water  and  bodies  in  the  form  of 
water ;  and  gaseous  bodies,  or  aeriform 
fluids.  Liquids  have  been  also  termed 
non-elastic  fluids,  for  although  they  ar& 
not  altogether  void  of  elasticity,  they 
possess  it  only  in  a  small  degree.  Air 
and  aeriform  bodies  have  been  called 
elastic  fluids  on  account  of  their  great 
elasticity.— Fluid  of  Cotunnius,  a  thin 
gelatinous  fluid  found  in  the  bony  cavity 
of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  so  called  from, 
the  anatomist  who  first  distinctly  de- 
scribed it. — Fluid  compass,  a  compass, 
the  card  of  which  revolves  in  a  bowl  of 
alcohol  on  which  it  floats. 

FLUIDrry,  flSO-id'i-ti,  n.  the  quality  of  be- 
ing fluid,  or  capable  of  flowing :  that 
quality  of  a  body  which  renders  it  im- 
pressiole  to  the  slightest  force,  and  by 
which  the  particles  easily  move  or  change 
their  relative  position  without  a  separa- 
tion of  the  mass :  a  b'quid,  aeriform,  or 
gaseous  state  :  opposed  to  solidity. 

FLUIDIZE,  fl65'id-Iz,  v.t  to  convert  into  a 
fluid. 

FLUIDNESS,  fl66'id-nes,  n.  the  state  of  be- 
in^  fluid  :  fluidity  (which  see). 

FLUKE,  flook,  n.  a  flounder :  a  parasitio 
worm  in  sheep,  so  called  because  like  a 
miniature  floimder.  [A.S.  floc,aL  flounder.l 
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FLUKE,  flOdk,  n.  the  part  of  an  anchor 
which  fastens  in  the  ground.  [Akin  to 
Qer,  sflugt  a  plough,  Ice.  fleika,  to  tear.] 

FLUME,  fl50m,  n.  tne  channel  for  the  wa- 
ter that  drives  a  mill-wheel.  [A.8.ylum, 
a  stream  ;  from  L.  flumen,  a  river—fltLOp 
to  flowJ 

FLUMMERY,  flum'er-i,  n.  an  acid  jellv 
made  from  the  husks  of  oats,  the  Scotcn 
sowens :  anything  insipid  :  empty  com- 
pliment. [W .  llymry^—Uymrigt  harsh,  raw 
—llym,  sharp,  severe.] 

FLUNG,  flung,  pa.  t.  and  pa,p.  of  Fling. 

FLUNK,  flungk,  v.t.  to  fail,  as  in  a  lesson : 
to  retire  through  fear :  to  back  out. 
•*  "Why,  little  one,  you  must  be  cracked, 
if  you.  flunk  out  before  we  begin." — J.  C. 
Neal,  [Probably  a  form  of /itnfc.  Comp. 
Scand.  flunk,  a  lazy  lounging  person,  to 
flunk,  to  squat  down.] 

FLUNK,  flungk,  n.  a  failure  or  backing 
out. 

FLUNKEY,  FLUNKY,  flungk,  n.  a  male 
servant  in  livery:  a  term  of  contempt 
for  one  who  is  mean  and  base^piritea ; 
a  cringing  flatterer  and  servile  imitator 
of  the  aristocracy;  a  male  toady;  a  snob; 
'*  I  don't  frequent  operas  and  parties  in 
London  like  you  young  flurifnes  of  the 
aristocracy." — JTicUckeray :  a  term  among 
stockbrokers  for  a  person  who,  unac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which 
stocks  are  bought  and  sold,  and  deceived 
by  appearances,  makes  bad  investments 
or  loses  his  money.  [L.  Grer.  flunkem, 
to  flaunt ;  Dut.  flonkeren,  flinkeren,  to 
glitter;  cf.  A.S.  wksnc,  proud.] 

FLUNKEYDOM,  FLUNKYDOM,  flungk'i- 
dum,  n.  flunkeys  collectively :  the  grade 
or  condition  of  flunkeys. 

FLUNKEYISM,  FLUNKYISM,  flungk- 
izm,  n.  the  character  or  quality  of  a 
flunkey  :  servility  :  toadyism. 

FLUOR,  flOd'or,  n.  a  beautiful  mineral, 
often  crystallized,  and  usually  called 
Flu'ob-spar.— 04/.  Fluor'io.  [A  name 
given  by  the  alchemists  to  all  mineral 
acids  because  of  their  fluidity,  from  L. 
fl'uOy  to  flow. J 

FLUORINE,  fl65'or-in,  n.  an  elementary 
substance  allied  to  chlorine,  obtained 
chiefly  from  ^uor. 

FLURRY,  flur'i,  n.  a  sudden  blast  or  g^t : 
agitation:  bustle.  —  v.t,  to  agitate:  — 
pr,p,  flurr'ying ;  jpa.p.  flurr'ied.  [Per- 
naps  conn,  with  fx.UTTEB,  Flit.J 

FLUBH,  flush,  vA,  to  flow  and  spread  sud- 
denly; to  rush;  as,  blood  flushes  into 
the  face  :  to  come  in  haste  ;  to  start ;  to 
fly  out  suddenly,  as  a  bird  disturbed  :  to 
become  suffused ;  to  become  suddenly 
red ;  to  glow :  to  be  gay,  splendid,  or 
beautiful.  [Cf .  Dut.  fluysen  :  Prov.  Dan. 
flusCf  to  flow  with  violence ;  O.H.Ger. 
fluizan,  to  flow.  The  word  blush  may 
have  had  some  influ  ince  on  the  word.] 

FLUSH,  flush;  vJ.  to  cause  to  blush;  to 
redden  suddenly ;  to  cause  the  blood  to 
rush  suddenly  into  the  face  ;  to  color :  to 
elate ;  to  elevate ;  to  excite  the  spirits 
of ;  to  animate  with  joy :  to  wash  out 
or  cleanse  by  drenching  with  copious 
supplies  of  water  ;  as,  to  flu^h  a  sewer,  a 
lane,  etc.:  in  sporting,  to  cause  to  start 
up  or  fly  off ;  to  spring ;  as,  to  flush  a 
vvoodcocK. — ^To  FLUSH  UP,  in  bricklaying, 
to  fill  up  the  vertical  joints  of  brick  with 
mortar. 

FLUSH,  flush,  adj,  fresh;  full  of  vigor; 
glowing;  bright:  rich  in  blossom;  ex- 
uberant :  well  supplied  with  money ; 
having  full  pockets;  as,  to  be  quite 
flush :  having  the  surface  even  or  level 
with  the  adjacent  surface :  in  this  sense 
much  used  by  builders,  carpenters,  etc., 
and  applied  to  surfaces  which  are  so 
placed  ;  for  example,  the  panel  of  a  door 


is  said  to  be  flush,  when  fixed  level  with 
the  margin,  and  not  sunk  below  it:  in 
the  game  of  cribbage  or  poker  consisting 
of  cards  of  the  same  suit ;  as,  a  flush 
hand. — ^A  flush  deck  {nauU),  is  a  deck 
without  a  half-deck  or  forecastle.  [The 
origin  of  this  word  or  its  connection 
with  the  verb  is  not  very  clear.] 

FLUSH,  flush,  n.  a  sudden  flow  of  blood  to 
the  face ;  or  more  generally,  the  redness 
of  face  which  proceeds  from  such  an 
afiSux  of  blood ;  as,  her  face  was  suffused 
with  a  crimson  flush :  hence,  any  warm 
coloring  or  glow,  as  the  reddening  of  the 
sky  before  daybreak :  sudden  impulse  or 
excitement;  sudden  thrill  or  shock,  as 
of  feeling ;  as,  a  flush  of  joy :  bloom ; 
growth  ;  abundance :  a  rush  or  flow,  as 
of  a  j'et  or  stream  of  water :  in  the  game 
of  cribbage  or  poker,  a  run  of  cards  of  the 
same  suit :  a  flock  of  birds  suddenly 
started  or  flushed. 

FLUSH,  flush,  adv.  in  a  manner  so  as  to  be 
even  or  level  with. 

FLUSHING,  flush'ing,  n.  a  glow  of  red,  as 
in  the  face;  as,  the  disease  is  characterized 
by  frequent  flv^hinas  of  the  face :  in 
weavinq,  a  thread  wnich,  in  the  process 
of  twilling,  spans  several  threads  of  the 
warp  without  intersection;  a  floating: 
a  kmd  of  stout  woollen  cloth;  ''Some 
stout  skipper  paces  his  deck  in  a  suit  of 
/ItwWng.'  —-C.  Meade, 

FLUSTER,  flus'ter,  n.,  hurrying,  confusion: 
heat. — v,i,  to  bustle:  to  be  agitated. — v,t, 
to  make  hot  and  confused.  [Perh.  from 
Scand.  flaustr,  hurry,  and  conn,  with 
Fluttek.] 

FLUSTRA,  flus'tra,  n.  the  sea-mat.  It  is 
common  on  almost  every  coast,  and  is 
found  thrown  up  amo  ag  sea- weeds.  It  is 
flat  and  variously  divided,  of  a  pale  brown 
color,  and,  when  examined,  the  surface  is 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  quadrangular  cells,  having  mi- 
nute teeth  at  the  angles.  When  uvine' 
these  cells  are  fitted  with  polypi,  eacn 
having  a  mouth  fringed  witn  tentacles. 
On  account  of  its  peculiar  scent  the  sea- 
mat  is  sometimes  called  lemon  weed. 
[A.S.  flu^trian,  to  weave.] 

FLUSTRATED,  flus'trSt-ed,  a^\  more  or 
less  excited,  especially  as  if  by  drink: 
elevated:  tipsy.  "We were commg down 
Essex  street  one  night  a  little  flustrated, 
and  I  gave  him  tne  word  to  alarm  the 
watch.'^— 5^eeZ€. 

FLUSTRUM,  flus'trum,  n.  a  state  of  fluster 
or  agitation.     *' We  may  take  the  thing 

Suietly,  without  being  in  a  flustrum" — 
fiss  Bdgeworth.    [Coiloq.J 

FLUTE,  flodt,  n.  a  musical.pipe  with  flnger- 
holes  and  keys  sounded  by  blowing :  a 
channel,  as  on  a  pillar,  called  also  Flut'- 
INO. — v,i.  to  play  the  flute. — r.f.  to  form 
flutes  or  channels  in.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.flautCf 
It.  flauto,  from  \u  flo,jiaium,  to  blow.] 

FLUTER,  floOt'er,  FLAUTIST,  flawt'ist,  n. 
^flu.terplayer.'X 

FLuTINA,  flu-tS'na,  n.  a  musical  instru- 
ment  differing  little  from  the  accordion. 

FLUTTER,  flutter,  v.i.  to  move  or  flap  the 
wings  without  flying  or  with  short  flights: 
to  move  about  with  bustle  :  to  vibrate : 
to  be  in  agitation  or  in  uncertainty. — 
v.f.  to  throw  into  disorder. — n.  quick, 
irregular  motion  :  agitation  :  confusion. 
\K.^.  flotorian,  to  float  about,  from^o^, 
the  sea ;  cf.  Ger.  flattem,  Low  Ger. 
fluttern.] 

itiUTTER-WHEEL,  flut'er-whSl,  n.  a 
water-wheel  of  moderate  size  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  chute  ;  so  called  from  its 
rapid  motion. 

FLimAL,  fl66'vi-al,  FLUVIATIC,  fl65- 
vi-at'ik,  adj,  of  or  belonging  to  rivers : 
growing  or  living  in  streams  or  ponds. 


[L.  fluvialis,  fluviaticus-^fluvitts,  a  river 
^-fluo,  to  flow.] 

FLUVTATJST,  fl66'vi-al-ist,  n.  one  who  ex- 
plains geolojgical  phenomena  by  the  ac- 
tion of  existing  streams. 

FLUVIATIC,  fl55-vi.at'ik,  FLUVIATILE. 
fl66'vi-a-til,  ady.  belonging  to  rivers:  pro 
duced  by  river  action :  growing  or  liv- 
ing in  fresh-water  rivers :  fluvial :  as, 
fluviatHe  deposit,  fluviatile  plants.  [L. 
fluviaticus,  fluviatilis,  from  fluvius,  a 
river,  from  fiuo,  to  flow.] 

FLUVIOMARINE,  fl66-vi-6-ma-rgn',  adj.  in 

geoL  a  term  applied  to  such  deposits  as 
ave  been  formed  in  estuaries  or  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  embouchure  by  rivers 
bearing  with  them  the  detritus  of  the 
land.  [L.  fluvius,  a  river,  and  marinus, 
marine,  from  mare,  the  sea.] 

FLUX,  fluks,  n.  act  of  flowing :  the  motion 
of  a  fluid  :  a  flow  of  matter :  quick  suc- 
cession :  that  which  flows,  as  the  tide : 
matter  discharged  :  state  of  being  liquid. 
— ^.f.  to  melt.  [Fr. — lu  fluxus—fluo,  to 
flow.] 

FLUXATION,  fluks-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
fluxing  or  passing  away  and  giving  place 
to  another. 

FLUXIBLE,  fluks'i-bl,  ojdj.  that  may  be 
fluxed  or  melted. — n.  Fluxibil'ity. 

FLUXION,  fluk'shun,  n.  a  flowing  or  dis- 
charge :  a  difference  or  variation. 

FLY,  m,  v.i.  to  move  through  the  air  on 
wings  :  to  move  swiftly :  to  pass  away : 
to  flee:  to  hurst:  to  flutter. — v.t.  to 
avoid,  flee  from :  to  cause  to  fly,  as  a 
kite:— jpr.jj.   fly'ing;  pa.t.  flew  (flo5); 


now 


pa.p.  nown  (fl5n).  —  n.  a  small  insect 
witn  two  transparent  wings,  esp.  the 
common  house-fly:  a  fish-hook  dressed 
with  silk,  etc.,  in  imitation  of  a  fly:  a 
light  double-seated  carriage:  (mem.) a 
fly-wheel.  [A.S.  fleogan  :  Grer.  fliegen; 
from  a  root  flug,  an  extension  of  flu, 
which  is  conn,  with  root  plu,  to  swim. 
Thus  Fly  is  akin  to  Flow.  J 

FLYBLOW,  fli'blo,  n.  the  egg  of  a>!y.— cm(;. 
Flyblown,  flf  bl5n,  tainted  with  tne  eggs 
which  produce  maggots.  [Prov.  £.  &^n, 
eggs  of  maggots.] 

FLYBOAT,  fli^St,  n.  a  long  narrow  sw^ft 
boat  used  on  canals. 

FLY-CATCHER,  fli'-kach'er,  n.  a  small 
bird,  so  called  from  its  catching  flies 
while  on  the  wing. 

FLY-FISH,  flT-flsh,  v.i.  to  JMvriih  flies, 
natural  or  artificial^  as  bait. — n.  FIjY'- 

FISH'lNa. 

FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  fifing  duch'man, 
n.  a  legendary  Dutch  captain  who  for 
some  heinous  offence  was  condemned  to 
sail  the  sea,  beating  against  head  winds, 
tUl  the  day  of  judgment.  One  form  of 
the  legend  has  it  that  a  horrible  murder 
had  been  committed  on  board  his  ship ; 
another,  that  he  swore  a  profane  oath 
that  he  would  w^eather  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  though  he  should  beat  there  till 
the  last  da^.  He  sometimes  hails  vessels 
through  his  trumpet  and  requests  them 
to  take  letters  home  from  him.  The 
legend  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  sight  of  some  ship  reflected  from 
the  clouds. 

FLYING-FISH,  fli'ing-fish,  n.  a,  fish  whicii 
can  leap  from  the  water  and  sustain  itself 
in  the  air  for  a  short  time,  by  its  long 
pectoral  fins,  as  it  flying. 

FLY-PAPER,  flT-pfi-per,  n.  a  kind  of  por- 
ous paper,  generally  impregnated  with 
arsenic,  for  destrojing  flies.  The  paper 
thus  prepared  is  simply  moistened  and 
spreaa  out  in  a  flat  dish,  and  by  sipping 
this  moisture  the  flies  are  kUlect. 

FLYING-SQUIRREL,  flrinMkwir'el,  n.  a 
squirrel  in  S.  Asia  and  N.  America,  which 
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has  a  broad  fold  of  skin  between  its  fore 
and  hind  legs,  by  which  it  can  take  great 
leaps  in  the  air,  as  it  flying. 

FL'VXJBAF,  fli'lef ,  n.  a  blank  leaf  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  book. 

FL^SLOW,  flr-sl6,  a4j.  moving  slowly. 
[This  reading  occurs  only  in  one  of  the 
folio  editions  of  the  Poet  and  some  mod- 
ern ones ;  the  others  have  sly  slow.] 

The  fly-ricw  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  esdle.  —  Shctk. 

FLY-WHEEL,  fli'-wh6l,  n.  in  mech,  a  wheel 
with  a  heavy  rim  placed  on  the  revolving 
shaft  of  any  machinery  put  in  motion  by 
an  irregular  or  intermitting  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  motion  equable 
and  r^ar  by  means  of  its  momentum. 
This  enect  results  from  a  law  of  nature 
ttiat  all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
tinue in  their  state  either  of  motion  or  of 
rest  until  acted  upon  bv  some  extraneous 
force.  Thus  the  rim  or  a  fly-wheel,  after 
a  few  revolutions,  acquires  a  momentum 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  revolve  with  a 
velocity  depending  upon  the  resistance  of 
the  machinery  andthe  augmentations  and 
diminutions  of  the  impelling  power  suc- 
ceeding each  other  rapidly,  while  neither 
cause  acts  sufficientlv  lone  to  either  aug- 
ment or  diminish  the  velocity  acquired 
in  an^  considerable  degree  ;  and  hence  it 
remains  equable  or  nearly  so.  A  fly- 
wheel is  oiten  used  as  an  accumulator  of 
force ;  thus,  when  a  small  steam-engine 
sets  in  motion  a  very  large  fly-wheel,  the 
wheel  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  all  the  small 
pressures  which  have  been  communicat- 
ed to  it,  and  having  thus  concentrated 
them  can  apply  them  all  together  and  at 
once  when  some  great  effect  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

FO,  fd,  n.  the  name  under  which  Buddha 
is  worshipped  in  China.  This  name  (writ- 
ten also  Poe  and  Foht)  seems  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  that  the  Chinese,  owing 
to  the  meagreness  of  their  articulations, 
can  make  to  the  real  sound,  Buddha. 

FOAL,  f5l,  n.  the  young  of  a  mare  or  of  a 
she-ass. — v,i,  and  v,t.  to  bring  forth  a 
foal.  rA.S.  fola ;  (Jer.  fohlen,  Gr.  pdlos  ; 
L.  puuu8f  prob.  contr.  of  puelltut,  dim. 
of  pueTj  a  boy.  Sans,  putra,  a  son,  from 
root  pu,  to  beget.] 

FOAM,  fdm,  n.,  froth :  the  bubbles  which 
rise  on  the  surface  of  liquors. — v.i.  to 
gather  foam :  to  be  in  a  rage. — v.t,  (B,) 
(with  out):  to  throw  out  with  rage  or 
violence. — adv.  FoAM'iNaLY.— odj.  Foam'- 
LBSS,  without  foam.  [A.S.  fam;  Gter. 
feim,  akin  to  L.  spuma^—spuo,  to  spit ; 
Sans,  phena,  f rothj 

FOAM^  fOm'i,  adj.  frothy. 

FOB,  fob,  n.  a  small  pocket  for  a  watch. 
[From  a  Low.Ger.  root,  found  only  in 
Prov.  Qer.  fuppe,  a  pocket.] 

FOCAL,  fd'kal,  a^J-  of  or  belonging  to  a 
focus. 

Focalize,  fsicai-iz,  v.t  to  bring  to  a 

focus :  to  concentrate. 
FOCUS,  fo'kus,  n.  (optics)  a  point  in  which 
the  rays  of  light  meet  after  reflection  or 
refraction,  and  cause  great  heat:  any 
centred  point :— ^Z.  FoxiusES  and  Foci 
(fd'aa). — v,t.  to  bring  to  a  focus ;  pp.  fo'- 


cussed.     [L.  focus,  a  hearth.] 

FODDER,  lod'er,  n.,  food  for  cattle,  as  hay 
and  straw. — v.t.  to  supply  with  fodder, 
f A.S.  foder—fodaj  food. J 

FODD£ik,  fod'er,  n.  a  weight  by  which 
lead  and  some  other  metaJs  were  former- 
ly sold  in  England,  varying  from  19i  to 
%i  owts.  rA.S.  fother^  a  load,  a  mass  ; 
Low  Qer.joder^foor;  Dut.  voeder ;  Qer. 
fuder^fuhr^  a  caj*t-load.1 

FOE,  f6,  n.  an  enemy:  an  ill-wisher  .^[A.8. 
fahr—JUtn^  flogan^  to  hate.  See  Fbud,  a 
quarreL] 


FOEMAN,  fQ'man,  n.  an  enemy  in  war. — 
pi.  Foe'men. 

FCETUS,  fe'tus.    See  Fetus. 

FOG,  fog,  n.  a  dense  watery  vapor  exhaled 
from  the  earth  or  from  nvers  and  lakes, 
or  generated  in  the  atmosphere  near  the 
earth.  There  is  a  constant  ascent  of 
watery  particles  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  from 
masses  of  water  and  moist  bodies ;  and 
when  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapor  the 
watery  particles  which  continue  to  rise 
are  no  longer  dissolved,  but  remain  sus- 
pended in  vesicular  vapors,  which  form 
clouds  when  they  rise  to  a  great  height 
and  fogs  when  they  hover  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Fogs  are  more  frequent 
at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  temperature 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  day.  **  Have 
sucked  up  from  the  sea  contagious /o^«." 
..."  Hover  through  the  fog  and  fllthy 
air." — Sluik.  [Wedgwood  compares  Dan. 
sne-foffn  a  snow-storm,  fyge,  to  drive  with 
the  wind,  Dan.  dial,  fuge,  to  rain  fine  and 
blow.  Ice.  fok,  snow-storm.] 

FOG,  fog,  FOGGAGE,  to^Si,  n.  grass 
which  grows  in  autumn  after  the  hay  is 
cut.  [Perh.  of  Celt,  origin,  as  in  W.  fwg, 
dry  grass,  Scot,  fog,  moss.1 

FOGBANK,  fog^angk,  n.  a  dense  mass  of 
fog  sometimes  seen  at  sea  appearing  like 
a  bank  at  land. 

FOGGY,  fog'i,  a^l*  misty :  damp :  clouded 
in    mind,   stupid.  —  adv.   Fogo'ilt. — n. 

FOOO'INBSS. 

FOG-HORN,  fog'-hom,  n.  a  kind  of  horn 
kept  on  board  of  a  vessel  to  sound  as  a 
warning  signal  in  foggy  weather :  specif- 
ically, a  sounding  instrument  for  warn- 
ing vessels  of  their  proximity  to  the 
coast  during  a  fog.  Tne  most  powerful 
of  these  horns  is  an  instrument  called  the 
sireUf  or  siren  fog-horn,  after  the  acoustic 
instrument  of  that  name ;  the  sound  be- 
ing produced  on  the  same  principle  as  in 
the  older  instrument,  by  means  of  a  disc 
with  twelve  radial  slits  made  to  rotate  in 
front  of  a  fixed  disc  exactly  similar,  a 
cast-iron  trumpet  20  feet  long  forming 
part  of  the  api>aratus.  The  moving  disk 
revolves  2800  times  a  minute  and  in  each 
revolution  there  are  of  course  twelve 
coincidences  between  the  two  discs; 
through  the  openings  thus  made  steam 
or  air  at  a  high  pressure  is  made  to  pass, 
so  that  there  are  actually  83,600  puffs  of 
steam  or  compressed  air  every  minute. 
This  causes  a  sound  of  very  great  power, 
which  the  trumpet  collects  ana  com- 
presses, and  the  blast  goes  out  as  a  sort 
of  sound  beam  in  the  direction  required. 
This  fog-horn  can  be  heard  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  at  from  2i  to  8  miles,  and  in  an 
experiment  made  at  Trinity  House,  En- 
gland, under  favorable  circumstances, 
was  heard  16f  miles  out  at  sea. 

FOGLE,  fO'gl,  n.  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
'* '  If  you  don't  take  fogies  and  tickers, .  • 
if  you  don't  take  pocket  handkechers  and 
watches,'  said  the  Dodger,  reducing  his 
conversation  to  the  level  of  Oliver  s  ca- 
pacity, *  some  other  cove  will.'" — Dickens, 

FOG^IGNAL,  fog'-eig'nal,  n.  an  audible 
signal  used  on  board  ship,  etc.,  during  a 
fog,  when  visible  signals  cease  to  be  of 
use. 

FOGY,  f 5'gy,  n.  a  dull  old  fellow :  a  per- 
son with  antiquated  notions.  [Ety.  un- 
known.] 

FOH,  fo,  int.  an  exclamation  of  abhorrence 
or  contempt.    [A  form  of  Faugh.] 

FOIBLE,  ioi^bl,  n.  a  toeak  noint  in  one's 
character:  a  failing.  [O.  Fr.  foQjle^ 
weak.    See  Feeble.] 

FOIL,  foil,  v.t,  to  defeat :  to  puzzle :  to 
disappoint :— ^.p.  foU'ing ;  pa.p,  foiled'. 


— n.  failure  after  success  seemed  certain: 
defeat.  [Fr.  fouler,  to  stamp  or  crush- 
Low  L.  fuUare—ftiUo,  a  fuller  of  cloth. 
See  Ful£eb.] 

FOIL,  foil,  n.  a  blunt  sword  used  in  fenc« 
ing.  [So  called  because  blunted  or 
mted.} 

FOIL,  foil,  n.  a  leaf  or  thin  plate  of  metal, 
as  tin-foil :  a  thin  leaf  of  metal  put  un< 
der  precious  stones  to  increase  their 
lustre  or  change  their  color:  anything 
that  serves  to  set  off  something  else. 
JTFr.  feuiUe—li.  folium,  a  leaf.] 

FOIN,  foin,  v.t.  to  push  in  fencing.  [Prov. 
Fr.  fouiner,  to  catch  fish  with  a  spear, 
from  Amtne,  a  fish-spear.] 

FOIN,  foin,  v.t.  to  prick :  to  sting. 

FOIN,  foin,  n.  a  piiish :  a  thrust. 

FOIN,  foin,  n.  a  small  ferret  or  weasel :  a 
kind  of  fur,  black  at  the  top  on  a  whit- 
ish ground,  taken  from  the  ferret  or 
weasel  of  the  same  name.  [Fr.  fouine^ 
a  beech-marten.] 

FOISON,  foi'zn,  n.  plenty :  abundance. 

As  bloBBoming'  time. 
That  firom  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  tfmmlng  foUon.^Shak. 

[Fr.;  Pr.  fusion ;  from  L.  fwrio,  fusioni^, 
an  outpouring,  from  fundo,  fusum,  to 
pour.] 

FuIST,  foist,  v.t.  to  bring  in  by  stealth :  to 
insert  wrongfully:  to  pass  off  as  genuine. 
— n.  Foist'eb.  [Orig.  to  break  wind  in  a 
noiseless  manner,  and  so  to  introduce 
stealthOy  something  afterwards  felt  to 
be  disagreeable,  from  Dut.  vysten,  to 
fizzle,  cog.  with  E.  Fizz.] 

FOLD,  fold,  n.  the  doubling  of  any  flexible 
substance  :  a  part  laid  over  on  another : 
that  which  infolds:  an  inclosure  for 
sheep :  a  flock  of  sheep :  the  Church.— 
v.t.  to  lay  one  part  over  another  :  to  in- 
close :  to  inclose  in  a  fold.  [A.S.  fold — 
fedldan,  to  fold ;  Scot.  favM,  Ger.  falte^ 
akin  to  L.  -pUx,  in  duplex,  double,  Gr. 
-ploos,  in  dtploos,  double.] 

FOLD,  in  composition  with  numerals—* 
times,  as  in  Tenfold. 

FOLDAGE,  fSld'aj,  n.  the  right  of  folding 
sheen 

FOLDmG,  fOld'ing,  adij.  that  maybe  folded 
or  doubled. — n.  a  fold  or  plait :  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep  in  inclosures  on  arable  land. 

FOIJACEOUS,  f5-li-a'shus,  acH.  pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  leaves  or  laminsB.  [L. 
foliaceus— folium,  a  leaf.] 

FOLIAGE,  f5'li-&j,  n.,  leaves:  a  cluster  of 
leaves.  [Fr./eutttaflfe— /ewtlte— L.  folium, 
a  leaf  1 

FOLIAGED,  f6li-&id,  ad{j.  worked  Uke  foli- 
age. 

FOLIAGE-PLANT,  f  Gli-fij-plant,  n.  a  plant 
cultivated  in  gardens  or  hot-houses  for 
the  distinctive  character  and  beauty  of 
its  foliage. 

FOLIAGE-TBEE,  fdli-aj-trS,  n.  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  tree  with  broad 
leaves,  such  as  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  etc.,  as 
distinguished  from  a  needle-leaved  tree» 

FOLIATE,  f5'li-&t,  v.t.  (orip.)  to  beat  into  a 
leaf :  to  cover  with  leaf-metal. 

FOLIATED,  fd'li-&t-ed,  p.  and  ac(j.  spread 
or  covered  with  a  thin  plate  or  foil :  in 
mineral,  consisting  of  plates ;  resembling 
or  in  the  form  of  a  plate ;  lamellar ;  ae,  a 
foliated  fracture  ;  '*  Minerals  that  con- 
sist of  grains,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
foliatea,  are  called  granularly/oto^ed." 
— Kinean:  containing  foils;  bs,&  foliated 
arch. — Foliated  coal,  a  subspecies  of 
black  coal  occurring  in  the  coal  forma- 
tions, and  distinguished  by  its  lamellar 
concretions,  splendid  lustre,  and  easy 
frang^bilitv. 

FOLIATION,  fd-li-a'shun,  n.  in  hot.  the 
leafing  of  plants ;  vernation ;  the  dis- 
position of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the- 
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Imd :  the  aot  of  beating  a  metal  into  a 
thin  plate,  leaf,  or  foil :  the  act  or  opera- 
tion of  spreading-  foil  over  the  baok  sur- 
face of  a  mirror  or  looking-glass  :  in  geol, 
the  property  <x  quality  in  certain  rocles^ 
.as  gneiss,  mlGa-schist,  and  other  meta- 
DQ Orphic  rocks,  of  dividing  into  laminae 
or  plates  which  consist  each  of  a  distinct 
material,  and  which  are  generaUy  par- 
allel to  the  primitive  planes  of  stratlfl- 
•oation ;  **  Cleavage  may  be  appUed  to 
those  divisioaal  planes  wiiioh  render  a 
rock  fissile,  altliough  it  may  appear  to 
the  eye  quite  or  nearly  homogeneous; 
jfoUa&on  may  be  used  for  those  alternat- 
ing lavers  or  plates  of  different  minera- 
logicaf  nature^  of  which  gneiss  and  other 
metamori^ie  schists  are  composed. "— 
Darwin:  in  arch,  the  aot  of  enriching 
with  ornamental  cusps,  as  in  the  tracery 
of  Gothic  windows;  the  ornaments  them- 
selves; faatherinar.  This  style  of  orna- 
mentation is  based  on  the  form  of  natural 
foliage,  but  it  generallv  exhibits  conven* 
tioncQ  rather  than  real  leaves  and  flowers. 
[L.  foliatio,  from  foliaitts,  leaved,  from 
folium,  a  leaf.] 

VOLJFBROUS,  fo-lif  er-us,  aelf*,  bearing  or 
producing  leaves.  [L.  foHumf  a  leaf,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

FOLIO,  fOli-^,  ru  a  sheet  of  paper  once 
folded:  a  book  of  such  sheets:  (baok^.) 
a  page  in  an  aooount-book,  or  two  oppo- 
site pages  numbered  as  one. — cuff,  per- 
taining to  or  containine  paper  only  once 
folded.  [AbL  of  Ik  foHum,  the  leaf  of  a 
tree,  a  leaf  or  sheet  of  paper.] 

lOLIOLB,  fd'H-Ol,  n.  (&ol.)a  single  leafld 
of  a  compound  leaf.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  L. 
foliumA 

FOLIOUS,  fdOi-us,  a*'.,  leafy:  (feofc)  hav- 
ing leaves  mixed  with  the  flowers. 

FOI^,  f5k,  n.  the  people :  certain  people : 
—gen.  used  in  pL  Folk  or  Folks  (f  5ks). 
rA.S.  fole:  Ger.  volk;  akin  perh.  to  £. 
fulU  Ger.  roB,  full.l 

FOLKLAND.  f6k'land,it.  among  the  Anglo> 
Saxons,  public  land  as  distinexnshed  from 
boo-land  (book -land),  f.e.«  land  granted 
to  private  persons  by  a  written  charter. 

FOUlLORB,  f5k'I0r,  n.,  lore  or  knowledge 
of  the  anoient  customs,  superstitions, 
etc.,  of  the  folk  or  people.  [The  name 
was  flrst  suggested  l:^  W.  J.  Thoms 
(* Ambrose  Merton,*)  in  1846. 

FOLKMOTE,  f5k'm(}t,  n.  an  assembly  of 
the  people  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

FOIiSL&IGHT,  fOk'rft,  n.  a  word  used  in  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Elder,  of  England, 
declaring  the  same  equal  right,  law,  or 
justiceto  be  due  to  persons  of  all  de- 
grees: the  right  of  the  people  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  privOeged  classes. 

FOLK-SPBECH,  f5k^-spech,  n.  the  dialect 
f^poken  by  the  common  people  of  a  coun- 
try or  district,  as  distinguished  from  the 
speech  of  the  educated  people  or  from 
tne  literary  language. 

FOLLICLE,  fori-kl,  n.  a  Utile  bag:  (anal.) 
a  gland:  (bot*)  a  seed-vessel.  [Fr. — L. 
foSieulus^  dim.  of  foUis,  a  wind  ball  or 

FOLLOW,  ioV6i  v.t  to  go  after  or  behind : 
to  pursue :  to  attend :  to  imitate :  to 
obey :  to  adopt,  as  an  opinion :  to  keep 
the  eve  or  mind  fixed  on:  to  pursue,  as 
an  object  of  desire :  to  result  from  :  (B.) 
to  strive  to  obtain.— ^.i.  to  come  after 
another :  to  result.— To  follow  on  (B.), 
to  continue  endeavors.-— Follow,  Si70- 
OBBD,  SSBUB.  Follow  and  tucceed  are 
applied  to  persons  or  things ;  eneue,  in 
modem  literature,  to  things  only.  Fal- 
low denotes  the  mere  going  in  onler  in  a 
track  or  line,  but  tells  nothing  of  the 
relative  pontions,  in  respect  of  either 
place  or  time,  of  the  individaala ;  muy 


},  implying  a  regular  series,  denotes 
the  being  in  the  same  place  which  an- 
other has  held  immediately  before ;  as, 
a  crowd  may  foUow^  but  only  one  person 
or  event  can  suoeeed  to  another.  Ensue 
is  to  follow  close  upon,  to  follow  as  the 
effect  of,  or  on  some  settled  |)rinciple  of 
order ;  as,  nothing  but  suffering  can  en- 
sue from  such  a  course.  [A.S.  fyloffan, 
perh.  from  A.S.  folc,  folk,  a  crowd.  Ger. 
fokfenA 
FOLLOW-BOARD,  fol'6-bOrd,  n.  in  found- 
iitgy  the  board  on  which  the  pattern  for 
a  mould  is  laid :  a  moulding-board. 
FOLLOWEB,  foro-er,  n.  one  who  comes 
after ;  a  copier ;  a  disciple :  in  mach,  the 
part  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion 
from  another  part :  in  the  steam^^ngine^ 
the  cover  of  a  piston ;  the  cover  of  a 
stuffing-box. 
FOLLOWING,  fol'd-ing,  w.  body  of  follow- 
ers or  retainers ;  a  sect  or  party  following 
the  lead  of  their  chief ;  bod  v  of  adherents 
or  disdples ;  body  of  attenoetnts ; 

Wiill«  burgrben  with  important  teoe 
Described  each  new-Gome  lord, 
Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 
His /oBmoing  and  his  feudal  fame. 

--^r  W,  800H: 

vocation;  calling;  occupation ;  '*  Li  eveiry 
age  men  in  ^neml  attend  more  to  their 
own  immediate  pursuits  and  foUowvngs 
than  to  the  •  .  •  claims  of  discoutented 
factions," — Sharon  Turner, 

FOLLT,  fol'i,  n.  weakness  of  intellect; 
imbecility  of  mind ;  want  of  understand- 
ing^:  a  weak  or  absurd  act;  an  incon- 
siaerate  or  thoughtless  procedure ;  weak 
or  light-minded  conduct :  criminal  weak- 
ness ;  depravitv  of  mind  or  actions :  any 
object  planned,  without  its  author  bav- 
in? the  means  of  bringing  it  to  a  success- 
ful completion,  such  as  a  magnificent 
mansion  which  exhausts  a  person's  capi- 
tal in  building,  or  would  ruin  him  in 
keeping  up  in  proper  style;  as,  '^We 
know  indeed  how  this  scorn  will  embody 
itself  in  a  name  given  to  the  unfinished 
structure.  It  is  called  this  or  that  man's 
foUy;  and  the  name  of  the  foolish  builder 
is  thus  kept  alive  for  long  after-years." — 
Trench,    [Fr,  folie^  folly.    See  FOOL.] 

FOMENT,  fo-menf,  v.t  to  bathe  with  warm 
water:  to  encourage. — n.  Fohent^ER. 
pv.— L.  fomento^fomentum  for  /ow- 
mentumr^oveo^  to  ^ann.] 

FOMEm*ATION,  fo-men-tft'shun,  n.  a 
bathing  with  warm  water :  a  lotion 
appliea  hot :  encouragement. 

FOND,  fond,  adj,,  foolishly  tender  and 
loving:  weakly  indulgent:  very  affec- 
tionate.—odtr.  FoinyLY. — n,  FoinyNESS. 
[For /onnecf,  pa.p.  of  M.B.  fonnen,  to  act 
foolishly,  fon^  a  fool ;  from  Ice.  fanct^  to 
be  foolish. — IPoiXD  of,  relishing  highly.] 

FONDLE,  fonda,  vA,  to  treat  with  fand- 
ness :  to  caress. — n.  Fond'LER. 

FONDLING,  fond'ling,  n.  the  person  or 
thing/ond2e(2. 

FONDUS,  fong-du,  n.  a  term  applied  to 
that  kind  of  printing  of  calico,  paper- 
hangings,  etc.,  in  which  the  colors  are 
blended  into  each  other.  [Fr.  fondu,  pp. 
of  fondre,  to  melt,  to  soften,  to  blend, 
from  L.  fundo,  to  pour  out,  to  cast,  to 
found.] 

FONT,  font,  FOUNT,  fownt,  n.  a  complete 
assortment  of  types  of  one  sort,  with  all 
that  is  necessary  for  printing  in  that  kind 
of  letter.  JY)r,yont6-;fOfndre^Jj,  funderef 
to  cast.    Bee  Found.j 

FONT,  font,  71.  the  vessel  Uf«ed  in  churches 
as  the  repo^torr  of  the  baptismal  water. 
When  baptism  oy  immersion  was  prac- 
ticed  the  baptistery  was  furnished  with 
a  basin  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of 
the  administration  of  the  rite  according 
to  the  then  prevailing  form.    When  affu- 


sion took  the  place  of  immersion  the  size 
of  the  basin  was  diminished,  and  assumed 
the  dimensions  familiar  to  the  tourist  in 
meet  of  the  mediaeval  churches  in  Great 
Britain  and  upon  the  Continent.    The 

'  baptismal  font  consists  of  a  basin  or  cup 
hollowed  out  of  a  solid  block  and  sup 
ported  upon  a  stem .  It  is  usually  of  stone 
sometimes  of  lead,  and  sometimes  ol 
copper  or  bronze.  In  general,  the  font, 
in  external  form  and  character,  followed 
the  prevailing  style  of  architecture  and 
ornamentation.  When  not  in  use  the 
font  was  covered.  Originally,  the  covers 
were  flat  movable  lids,  but  were  after- 
wards often  ver^  highlv  ornamented,  and 
sometimes  earned  up  to  a  very  coniMer- 
able  height  in  the  form  of  spires,  and 
enriched  with  a  variety  of  little  but- 
tresses, pinnacles,  and  other  decorations. 
The  baptismal  font  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  holy^ucater  founU  which 
usnallv  stands  near  the  entrance  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  and  from  which 
persons  entering  sprinkle  their  forehead. 
[From  L.  fons^  fontis^  a  fountaiii.  The 
word  font  was  introduced  in  A.S.  direct 
from  the  L. ,  among  oth  w  L.  ecclesiastical 
terms.    Bee  Fount.] 

FOOD,  fo5d,  n.  what  one  feeds  on :  that 
which  being  digested  nourishes  the  body  : 
whatever  promotes  growth,— a<f/.  F60D'- 
LE88,  without  food.  [A.S.  /oda,  from  a 
rootjpa,  to  nourish.] 

FOOD-VACUOLE,  f65d'-vak-a-6l,  n.  a  clear 
space  in  the  endosarc  of  protozoans.  It 
is  merely  of  a  temporary  character,  being 
produced  by  the  presence  of  particles  of 
food,  usually  with  a  little  water  taken 
into  the  body  along  with  the  fbod.  H.  A. 
Mcholson. 

FOOL,  fool,  n.  one  who  acts  stupidly :  s 
person  of  weak  mind :  a  jester :  (B.)  a 
wicked  person.— v.^.  to  deceive  :  to  treat 
with  contempt. — v.t.  to  play  the  fool :  to 
trifle.  [O.  Fr.  fol  (Fr.  /oit),  It.  foUe-^h. 
foUiSf  an  air-bag,  a  grimace  made  by  puff- 
ing out  the  cheeks.] 

FOOLERY,  f50l'er4,  n.  an  aot  of  folly :  ha- 
bitual folly. 

FOOL-FISH,  foor-fish,  n.  a  name  applied 
to  the  long-finned  file-fish,  from  its  ridic- 
ulous manner  of  swimming  with  a  wr^- 
gling  motion,  its  body  being  sunk  and  its 
mouth  Just  on  a  level  with  the  water. 

FOOL-HARDT,  fdor-hftr'di,  ae^',,  foolishly 
hardy  or  bold  :  rash  or  ineautious.— n. 
Fool'-hau'dikess. 

FOOLISH,  fddl'ish,  a^j,  weak  in  intellect : 
wanting  discretion:  ridiculous:  marked 
with  folly :  deserving  ridieule :  (B^  sin- 
ful, disregarding  Goers  laws. — adv.Fooi!- 

IBRLT.— 7».  FOOL'IBHNESB. 

FOOLSCAP,  f55lz'kap,  n.  pa^er  of  a  cer- 
tain size,  so  called  from  having  originaJ- 
ly  borne  the  woter^mark  of  a  foots  cap 

8.11  d  bells 

FOOL'S-ERRAND,  fWli'-er'and,  n.  a  silly 
or  fruitless  enterprise :  search  for  what 
cannot  be  found. 

FOOUS-PARADISE,  «.  deceptive  happi- 
ness:  vain  hopes:  unlawful  pleasure. 
'*  If  ye  should  lead  her  into  ^fooVspara^. 
dise^  it  were  a  g^ross  •  .  .  biehavior.**— 
ShaJe, 

FOOT,  foot,  n.  that  part  of  its  body  01 
which  an  animal  stands  or  walks :'  the 
lower  part  or  base :  a  measure  «»  19  in. 
{orig.)  the  length  of  a  man's  foot :  foot- 
soldiers  :  a  division  of  a  line  of  poetry: — 
pi,  Feset  (fet). — v.i.  to  dance :  to  walk  :^ 
pr.p.  foot'ing ;  pa.p.  foot'ed.  [A.S*  foU 
pi.  fet;  Qer.hiss,  L.  pes^  pedis.  Or. 
jpou^,  podoSf  &HB.  pad,  fk*om  root  jxcd, 
to  go.j  

FOO^AND^-MOUTH  DIBBASE,  n.  ecsema 
epizootica,  a  highly  contagious 
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Cou8  affection  which  attacks  the  fee^  and 
mouths  of  cattle,  manifesting  itself  hy 
lameness,  indisposition  to  eat,  and  gen- 
eral febrile  symptoms,  with  ultimately 
eruptions  of  small  vesicles  on  the  parts 
affected,  and  general  indisposition  of  the 
animal.  The  disease  occasionally  spreads 
to  the  udder  of  milch-cattle,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  may  be  communicated 
to  persons  who  drink  the  mUk  of  oows  so 
affected. 

i'X^OTBALL,  foofbawl,  n.  a  ball  consisting 
of  an  inflated  ox-bladder,  or  a  hollow 
elobe  of  india-rubber,  cased  in  leather,  to 
be  driven  by  the  foot ;  hence  (fig.)  any 
object  subjected  to  many  vicissituoes  or 
changes  of  condition ;  as,  he  was  the 
football  of  fortune :  a  game  played  with 
a  football  by  two  parties  of  players,  on  a 
large  level  piece  of  ground,  generally  ob- 
long in  shape,  and  having  in  the  middle 
of  either  of  the  ends  a  goal  formed  bv 
two  upright  posts,  6  to  8  vards  apart, 
with  a  bar  or  tape  extended  between 
them  at  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet  f^om 
the  ground.  There  are  various  styles  of 
playing  the  ^me,  but  the  two  recog- 
nized m  all  important  matches  are  the 
Bugby  game  and  the  Football  Associa- 
tion game.  In  both  g^ames  the  main  ob- 
ject is  for  either  party  to  drive  the  ball 
(which  is  kicked  off  in  the  centre  of  the 
field)  through  the  goal  that  their  oppo- 
nents are  guarding,  and  thus  coimt  a 
goal  against  them.  In  the  Rugby  game 
the  ii^oal-posts  are  18i  feet  apart,  and 
joined  by  a  cross-bar  at  a  height  of  10  feet 
from  the  ground ;  and  to  score  a  goal  the 
ball  nQust  be  kicked  over  this  bar  by  one 
of  the  opposite  side.  In  the  Associ  tion 
game  the  upright  poles  are  8  yards  apart, 
and  joined  at  8  feet  from  the  ground  by  a 
tape,  under  which  the  ball  must  jpass  to 
secure  a  goal.  The  Ru^by  game  is  much 
rougher  and  less  scientific  than  the  Asso- 
ciation game,  which  discourages  rough 
play  and  relies  mainly  on  the  skilllul 
manoeuvrinf^  of  the  ball  with  the  feet,  it 
being  forbidden  to  touch  the  ball  with 
the  hands,  while  by  the  Rug^by  rules  the 
player  may  catch  the  ball  in  his  hands, 
run  with  it,  and  kick  it  dropping.  When 
a  goal  is  made,  or  at  some  other  ar- 
ranged interval,  the  parties  change 
l^round  for  the  next  struggle,  so  that  onv 
mequalities  of  situation  mav  be  balanoeo. 
The  sport  has  lately  galnea  considerable 
popularity  in  this  country. 

FOOTBOT,  foofboy,  n.  an  attendant  in 

livery. 
FOOTBRIDGE,  footl)rjj,  n.  a  narrow  bridge 

for  foot-passengers. 
FOOTFALL,  foot'fawl,  n.  a  setting  the  foot 

on  the  en^ound :  a  footstep. 
FOOT-GUARDS,  foot'-g&rdz,  7i.pL  guards 

that  serve  on  foot,  theeUte  of  the  British 

foot-soldiers. 

FOOTHOLD,  foot'hOld,  n.  space  on  which 
to  plant  the  feet:  that  which  sustains 
the  fecta 

FOOTINQ,  foot'ing,  n.  place  for  tliefootto 
rest  on:  firm  foundation:  }>osition:  settle- 
ment :  tread  :  dance  :  plain  cotton  lace  : 
the  act  or  result  of  adding  up  a  column 
of  figures  :~-^l.  totals  from  such  adding. 

FOOTLIOHT,  foot'llt,  n.  one  of  a  row  of 
lights  in  front  of  and  on  a  level  with  the 
stage  in  a  theatre,  etc. 

FOOTMAN,  foot'man,  n.  (orig,  and  B.)  a 
soldier  who  serves  on  foot :  a  nmner :  a 
servant  or  attendant  in  livery: — pi. 
Foot'men. 

FOOTMARK,  foof  mflrk,  FOOTPRINT, 
footprint,  n.  the  mark  or  print  of  a  foot : 
a  track. 

FOOTPAD,  foot'pad,  n.  a  highwayman  or 


robber  on  foot,  who  freouents  pubBc 
paths  or  roada  ^OOT,  and  Pad,  a  path.] 

FOOT-PASSENOER,  foot'-pas'en-jer,  n. 
one  who  travels  on  foot. 

FOOT-POUND,  foot'-pownd,  n.  thefoioe 
needed  to  raise  one  pound  weight  the 
height  of  one  foot — the  usnal  unit  in 
measuring  mecnanical  force. 

F00TBOT,f6oVrot,  n.  a  disease  in  the  feet 
of  sheep,  the  more  oommon  form  of 
which  is  an  inordinate  growth  of  hoof, 
which  at  the  toe,  or  round  the  margin, 
beeomes  tivned  down,  oraoked,  or  torn, 
thus  affording  lodement  for  sand  and 
dirt.  In  the  aeoond  form  of  the  disease 
the  foot  beeomes  hot,  tender,  and  arwol*- 
len ;  there  are  ulcerations  between  the 
toes,  followed  by  the  sprouting  of  proud 
flesh. 

FOOTRULE,  foot'rddl,  n.  a  rule  or  meae- 
ure  a  foot  in  length. 

FOOT-SOLDIER,  foot'-ssrjer,  n.  a  soldier 
that  serves  on  foot. 

FOOTSTALK,  f oot'stawk,  n.  (bot)  the  lit- 
tle stalk  at  the  foot  of  and  supporting 
a  leaf. 

FOOTSTALL,  foofstawl,  n.  a  woman's 
stirrup :  in  arc/i.  the  plinth  or  base  of  a 
pillar.  [Foot,  and  Prov.  E.  staU^  a  case 
for  the  nnger.] 

FOOTSTEP,  foot'step,  n.  the  step  or  im- 
pression of  the  foot :  a  track :  trace  of  a 
course  pursued  i^-pL  Foot'stbps,  course : 
example. 

FOP,  fop,  n.  an  affected  dandy.  [Dut. 
foppent  to  cheat,  mock,  fopper^  a  wag.l 

FOFLlNa,  fopling,  n.  a  ^n,  affected 
peraon. 

FOPPERY,  fop'er4,  n.  vanity  in  dress  or 
manners:  affectation:  folly. 

FOPPISH,  fop'isb,  adj.  vain  and  showy  in 
dress:  affectedly  refined  in  manners. — 

adv.  FOFP'lSHLy.'-^.  FOFP^IBHSnBSS. 

FOR,  for,  prep,  in  the  place  of :  for  the 
sake  of :  on  account  of :  in  the  direction 
of :  with  respect  to :  beneficial  to :  in 
quest  of:  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of: 
in  recompense  of:  during.— As  FOB,  as 
far  as  concerns.  [A.S.  jor;  Ger.  /ftr, 
u>r,  akin  to  L.  and  Gr.^o,  Sans.^, 
before  in  place  or  time.1 

FOR,  for,  eoi^'.  the  word  by  which  a  reason 
is  introduced  :  because  :  on  the  account 
that.— Fob  all  Qhva  Tesf.),  notwith- 
standing.— ^FoR  TO  (^.),  in  oraer  to. 

FOR-,  a  prefix  having  generally  the  inten* 
sive  force  of  the  Oer.  ver^  signifying 
greatly,  completely,  utterly,  as  in  JoTm 
wearied,  wearied  out ;  /orwounded,  se- 
verely wounded  ;  /orlorn,  utterly  lorn  or 
lonely;  sometimes  it  has  the  force  of  a 
negative  or  privative;  as  in  forbid, which 
means  to  bid  a  thing  not  to  he  done;  /or- 
Bwear,  to  swear  not  to  do  or  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  (though  in  these  examples 
also  it  might  be  explained  as  an  inten- 
sive); sometimes  it  means  amiss  or  badly, 
as  in  /©redeem  for  /ordeem,  to  jud 
badly  of;  O.E.  j^orshapen,  mlssha 
In  most  E.  words  it  is  cognate  with  Uer. 
wr-,  O.H.  Gter.  far*^  Ootn.  fror^  L.  per-, 
Qr.  para,  par^;  but  in  some  cases,  when 
it  comes  from  the  Fr.,  as  in  forfeit,  it  is 
from  the  L.  /orts,  abroad,  away.  As 
foT^  iB  sometimes  used  for  /or^,  so  for^ 
is  sometimes  used  for  fore-^  in  the  sense 
of  precedence;  a8,/brward. 

FORAGE,  foKaj,  n.,  fodder,  or  food  for 
horses  and  cattle :  provisions :  the  act 
of  foraging. — t^.t.  to  go  about  and  forcibly 
carr^  off  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  as 
soldiers. — v.t.  to  plunder. — n.  Fob'aosb. 
[Fr.  fourrage — Low  L.  foragiuvnr-^fod- 
rum,  which  is  from  a  Teut.  root  found 
in  (}er.  futter^  E.  fodder,  O.  Dfeui.  foder. 
See  FoDDEB,  Forat.] 

FORAMEN,  fo-rft'men,  n.  a  small  opening: 


— p7.  FORAVDTA,  foHwm'i-na.    [L.— /hmi^ 
to  pierce.] 

FORAMINATED,fo-ram'i-nftt-ed,FORAMI- 

NOUS,  fo-ram'i-nus,  oef;.   pierced   with 

small  boles:  porous. 
FORA^tfUCH,  for'as^mach,  ixmj.  because 

that. 
FORAT,  for'ft,  n.  a  sudden  incursion  into 

an  enemy's  country.   [A  Lowland  Scotch 

form  of  Forage.] 
FORAY,  foKft,  v.t.  to  ravage :  to  pillage. 

[A  form  of  Fobaob.] 
FORAYBR,  foi'fi^er,  n.  one  who  takes  part 

in  a  foray :  a  marauder. 

They  ml&rht  not  ehoofle  the  lo^i^and  road, 
For  the  a wbo  foraytn  wcra  alirDad. 

-'Sir  W.  ScotU 

FORBADE,  for^bad',  pcut.  of  Fobbid. 

FORBEAR,  for-bar',  m,  to  keep  one's  self 
in  obeck:  to  abstain.-*^.^.  to  abstain 
from :  to  avoid  voluntarily :  to  spare,  to 
withhold.  [Fofs  prefix,  awagr,  and  Bbab. 
See  list  of  prefixes.] 

FORBEAR,   fbr'her,   n,   a  fk>refatber :  an 

ancestor.    [Sootch.] 

So  magr  tbey,  like  their  mat  forbeart. 
For  many  &  y^v  come  tfarDU^  the  ahears. 

FORBEARANCE.  for4>&r'ans,  n.  exercise 
of  patience :  command  of  temper :  clem- 
encv. 

FORBEARING,  for-bAr^ing,  a4j.  long-suf- 
fering:  patient. — adv.  FoBHEAB'tNOLY. 

FORBU),  for-bid',  v.t  to  prohibit :  to  com- 
mand not  to  do.  [For-,  prefix,  away, 
and  Bid.} 

FORBIDDEN,  for-bid'n,  o^;.  prohibited: 
unlawful. 

FORBIDDING,  for-bid'ing,  adfj.  repulsive : 
raising  dislike :  unpleasant. 

FORBIDDINGNESS,  for-bid'in^^es,  n.  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  forbidding  or  r^ 
pulsive;  repulsivenesSb    Richetrdson^ 

FORCE,  fOrs,  n.  strength,  power,  energy ; 
e£Boaoy :  validity :  influence :  vehemence : 
violence :  coercion  or  compulsion :  mili- 
taiy  or  naval  strength  (often  in  plural) : 
an  armament:  (medi.)  that  which  pro- 
duces or  tends  to  prouuce  a  change  in  a 
body's  state  of  rest  or  motion. — -MBCBAia- 
CAL  FOBCB,  the  power  which  produces  or 
tends  to  produce  motion,  or  an  alteration 
in  the  direction  of  motion.  Mechanical 
forces  are  of  two  sorts  ;  one  of  a  body  at 
rest,  being  the  same  as  pressure  or  ten- 
sion ;  the  other  of  a  body  m  motion,  being 
the  same  as  impetus  or  momentum.  The 
degree  of  resistance  to  any  motion  may 
be  measured  by  tlie  active  force  requii^ 
to  overcome  that  resistance,  and  hence 
writers  on  mechanics  make  use  of  the 
terms  resisting  forces    and    retarding 

{orces.  When  two  forces  act  on  a  body 
Q  the  same  line  of  direction,  the  result- 
ing force,  or  resultant  as  it  is  called,  will 
be  the  sum  of  both  forces.  If  they  act  in 
opposite  directions,  the  body  will  remain 
at  rest  if  the  forces  be  equal ;  or,  if  the 
forces  be  unequal,  it  will  move  with  a 
force  equivalent  to  their  difference  in  the 
direction  of  the  greater.  If  the  lines  of 
direction  make  an  angle  with  each  oilier, 
the  resultant  will  be  a  mean  force  in  an 
intermediate  direction.  [Fr. — ^Low  L. 
forcia,  fortity-lt,  fortis^  strone.l 

FORGE,  fdrs,  v.t.  to  draw  or  push  oy  main 
strength :  to  compel :  to  constrain  :  to 
comj;^  by  strength  of  evidence :  to  take 
by  violence :  to  ravish :  (hart,)  to  cause 
to  grow  or  ripen  rapidly. 

FORGE,  fdrs,  FOBS,  fos,  n.  a  waterfalL 
[Scand.,  as  in  Ice.  /om,  formerly /or«.]  , 

FORCE,  f5r8,  v.t.  (cookery)  to  stvff,  as  a 
fowl.    [A  oorr.  of  Fakce.J 

FORCED,  fOrst,  p,  and  adj.  accomplished 
fa^  great  effort,  as  a  forced  march: 
strained,  excessive,  unnatumL 
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FORCEFUL,  fOrs'fool,  adj\  full  of  force  or 
might :  driven  or  acting  with  power. — 
adv,  Force'fully. 

FORCELESS,  fQrs'les,  adj.  weak. 

FORCEMEAT,  fors'met,  n.,  meat  chopped 
fine  and  highly  seasoned,  used  as  a  staff-^ 
ing  or  alone. 

FORCEPS,  for'seps,  n.  a  pair  of  tongs, 
pincers,  or  pliers  for  holding  anything 
not  or  otherwise  difficult  to  be  held  with 
the  hand.  [L.  formuSt  hot,  and  capio,  to 
holdj 

FORCE-PUMP,  fOrs'-pump,  FORCING- 
PUMP,  fdrs'ing-pump,  n.  a  pump  which 
delivers  the  water  under  pressure,  so  as 
to  eject  it  forcibly  or  to  a  great  eleva- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  a  lift-pump 
in  which  the  water  is  lifted  and  sunply 
runs  out  of  the  spout. 

FORCIBLE,  fdrs'i-bl,  adj.  active :  impetu- 
ous :  done  by  force  :  efficacious :  impres- 
sive.—  n.    ^RC/iBLBNESS.  — odt;.    FOHO'- 

IBLY. 

FORCIBLE-FEEBLE,  f6rs'i-bl-fS-bl',  adj, 
striving  to  be  or  appear  vigorous,  or  aim- 
ing at  vigor,  but  m  reality  feeble :  as, 
a  jOTdble^eeble  st vie.  '  *  Epithets  which 
are  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  forcible' 
feeble  school." — North  British  Review. 
[From  one  of  Shakespeare's  characters 
named  ^ee&te,  whomFalstaff  describes  as 
"  most  forcible  Feeble  .  .  .  Valiant  as 
wrathful  dove  or  most  magnanimous 
mouse."] 

FORCIBLE-FEEBLE,  fSrs'i-bl-fS-bl,  n.  a 
feeble  person,  usually  a  writer,  who 
wants  to  appear  vigorous.  **  When  the 
writer  was  of  opimon  he  had  made  a 
point,  you  may  be  sure  the  hit  was 
m  italics,  that  last  resource  of  the  forei- 
bte-feeblea. " — Disraeli. 

FORCING,  fOrs'ing,  n.  {Tiort.)  the  art  of 
hastening  the  growth  of  plants. 

FORCIPATED,  for'si-p&t-ed,  adj.  formed 
and  opening  like  a  forc^M.  [L.— /orceps, 
forcipis.\ 

FORD,  fdrd,  n.  a  place  where  water  may  be 
crossed  on  foot. — v.t.  to  cross  water  on 


cross,  and  to  E.  Fare,  Febbt,  and  Fab.] 

FORDO,  for-do6',  FOREDO,  f 6r-d55',  v.t  to 

destroy :  to  undo :  to  ruin  ; 
He  h&th  commission  trom  thy  wife  and  me 
To  han^  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair. 
That  shB  fordid  herself. —iSAoJSp.; 

to  exhaust,  overpower,  or  overcome,  as 

by  toil ; 

For  there,  with  bodily  an^ish  keen. 
With  Indian  heats  at  last /ordone. 
With  public  toil  and  private  teen, 

Thou  sank'st  alone.*~ifot{.  AmoUL 

[J^or,  intens.,  and  do,] 

FORE,  for,  ady.^  in  front  of:  advanced  in 
position:  coming  first  —aav.  at  the  front: 
in  the  first  part:  previously.  [A.S.  radi- 
cally the  same  as  For,  pr^.  But  both 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  pre- 
fix "for  (Qer.  rer-  in  vergessen,  L.  per). 
See  list  of  Prefixes.] 

FORE,  for,  conj.  before.    [Contracted  from 

before.] 

Kot  a  month 
Iibre  your  queen  died  she  was  more  worth  such 

fcazea 
Than  what  you  look  on  now.-^Skak, 

FORE,  fdr,  n.  a  word  used  only  in  the 
phrase  to  the  fore,  alive :  remaining  still 
in  existence :  present :  not  lost,  worn  out 
or  spent,  as  monev  etc.  "  While  I  am  to 
the  fore.**  — W.  Collins.  "How  many 
captains  in  the  regiment  had  two  thou- 
*  sand  pounds  to  thefore."" — Thackeray. 

FORE^^tM,  ffir'&rm,  n.  the  forepart  of  the 
arm,  or  that  between  the  elbow  and  the 
wrist. 

FOREARM,  fOr^rm',  v.U  to  arm  or  pre- 
pare beforehand. 


FOREBODE,  f5r-b0d',  v.t.  to  feel  a  secret 
sense  of  something  future,  esp.  of  evU. 
—71.  Forebod'er.    [See  Bode.] 

FOREBODEMENT,  forrbOd'ment,  n.  feel- 
ing of  coming  evil. 

FOREBODING,  f6r-b6d'ing,  n.  a  boding  or 
perception  beforehand:  apprehension  of 
coming  evil. 

FORE-CABIN,  fSr'-karbin,  n.  the  cabin  in 
the  forepart  of  a  vessel,  with  accommo- 
dation inferior  to  that  of  the  aft-cabin 
or  saloon. 

FORECAST,  f6r-ka8t',  v.t.  to  contrive  or 
reckon  beforehand:  to  foresee.— ^.t.  to 
form  schemes  beforehand. 

FORECAST,  fOr'kast,  n.  a  previous  con- 
trivance: foresight. 

FORECASTER,  for-kast'er,  n.  one  who 
foresees  or  contrives  beforehand. 

FORECASTING,  f 6r^ast-ing,  n.  act  of  one 
who  forecasts  :  the  act  of  one.  who  con- 
siders and  provides  beforehand:  antici- 
patory planning.    Coleridge. 

FORECASTLE,  f6rTcas-l  or  fok'sl,  n.  a 
foredeck,  raised  above  the  maindeck: 
more  commonly  the  forepart  of  the  ship 
under  the  maindeck,  the  quarters  of  the 
crew  :  (pria.)  that  part  of  the  upper  deck 
of  a  ship  before  the  foremast,  so  called 
from  the  small  turret  or  castle  near  the 
prow  in  ancient  vessels. 

FORECLOSE,  f6r-kl6z',  v.t.  to  preclude  :  to 
prevent :  to  stop.  [Fr.  fordoa,  pa.p.  of 
fordore,  to  exclude — ^L.  foris,  outside, 
and  daudo,  clatisuSf  to  shut.] 

FORECLOSURE,  fSr-klSz/Qr,  n.  a  foreclos- 
ing :  (law)  the  depriving  a  mortgager  of 
the  right  of  reaeeming  a  mortgaged 
estate :  in  many  if  not  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  the  foreclosure  and 
sale  are  followed  by  one  year,  during 
which  equity  of  redemption  remains  to 
the  mortgager. 

FORECONjBEMN,  f5r-kon-dem',  v.t.  to  con- 
demn beforehand.  "What  can  equally 
savor  of  injustice  and  plain  arrogance  as 
to  prejudice  and  forecondemn  h£  adver- 
sary."— MUton. 

FOREDATE,  f6r-dfi.t',  v.t.  to  date  before 
the  true  time. 

FOREDECK,  for'dek,  n.  the  forepart  of  a 
decJc  or  shin 

FOREND,  fOr'end,  n.  the  end  that  goes 
first  or  that  is  forward. 

FOREFATHER,  fdr'ffir^fter,  n.  an  ancestor. 
[Fore,  and  Father.] 

FOREFEND,  f6r-fends  v.t.  to  ward  oflf, 
avert.  [Properly  forfend,  from  the  pre- 
fix/or-, and  -fendf  an  abrev.  of  defend. 
See  prefix  For-.] 

FOREFINGER.  fSr'flng-ger,  n.  the  finger 
before  the  others,  or  next  the  thumb. 

FOREFOOT,  for'foot,  n.  one  of  the  feet  of 
an  animal  in  front  or  next  the  head. 

FOREFRONT,  f6r'frunt,  n.  the  foremost 
part  or  place:  as,  the  forefront  of  a 
Duilding,  or  of  a  battle. 

FOREGAME,  for'g&m,  n.  a  first  game: 
first  plan. 

FOREGANGER,  f6r'gang-er,  n.  (naut.)  a 
short  piece  of  rope  grafted  to  the  shank 
of  a  narpoon,  to  wnich  the  line  is  at- 
tached when  the  harpoon  is  used. 

FOREGATHER,  f6r-ga^^'er,  v.i.  same  as 
Forgather.  **  Dicfens,  Carlyle,  and  my- 
self foregathered  with  Emerson.*' — John 
Foster, 

FOREGIFT,  foKgift,  n.  in  law,  a  premium 
Daid  by  a  lessee  when  taking  his  lease, 

FOREGIRTH,  f6r-gerth,  n.  a  girth  or  strap 
for  the  forepart,  as  of  a  horse :  a  martin- 
gale. 

FOREGO,  f6r-g6',  v.t.  to  go  before,  pre- 
cede :  chiefly  used  in  its  pr.p.  forego  ing 
and  pa.p.  foregone'.—^.  Fobbqo'xr.— A 
VOBSOOKS  00N0LX7BIOK   is  a  oonolusion 


come  to  before  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence.   [Fore,  and  Qo.] 

FOREGO,  for-g6',  v.t.  to  give  up :  to  for- 
bear the  use  of.  [Should  have  been 
forgo,  A.S.  forgan^  to  pass  over,  from 
the  A.S.  prefix  for-,  away,  and  gan,  to 
go.    See  prefix  J?(t)r-.] 

FOREGROUND,  for'grownd,  n.  the  ground 
or  space  which  seems  to  lie  before  the 
figures  in  a  picture. 

FOREHAND,  fSr'hand,  n,  the  part  of  a 
horse  which  is  in  front  of  its  rider. — 
adj.  taken  in  hand  or  done  before  needed. 

FOREHANDED,  fSrOiand-ed,  aclj.,  fore- 
hand :  seasonable :  formed  in  the  fore- 
jparts. 

FOREHEAD,  for'ed,  n.  the  forepart  of 
the  head  above  the  eyes,  the  brow. 

FOREHEW,  for-hu'  v.t.  to  hew  or  cut  in 
front.    SaehvUle. 

FORE-HOLD,  fSr'-hold,  n.  the  front  or  for- 
wardpart  of  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

FOREHOLDING,  fOr-hold'ing,  n.   predic- 
tion :  ominous  foreboding :  superstitioua 
grognostication.  L*Estrange.  [FoRE  and 
[OLDmo,  from  hold.] 

FOREHOOD,  fSr'hood,  n.  in  ship-building, 
one  of  the  most  forward  of  tne  outside 
and  inside  planks. 

FOREHOOK,  fSr'hook,  n.  (naut)  a  piece 
of  timber  placed  across  the  stem  to  unite 
the  bows  and  strengthen  the  forepart  of 
the  ship:  a  breasthook. 

FOREIGN,  for'in,  ad(j.  belonging  to  an- 
other    country :    from     abroad :     not 
belonging  to,  unconnected :  not  appro- 
priate.    [Fr.  forain — Low  L.  foraneus^ 
foras,  out  of  doors.    See  Door.] 

FOREIGNER,  for'in-er,  n.  a  native  of  an- 
other  country. 

FOREJUDGE,  fOr-juj',  v.t  to  judge  before 
hearing  the  facts  and  proof :  in  Zatr,  to 
expel  from  a  court  for  malpractice  or 
non-appearance.  When  an  attorney  is 
sued  and  called  to  appear  in  court,  it  he 
declines  he  is  forejudged,  and  his  name  is 
struck  from  the  rolls. 

FOREJUDGER,  f5r-juj-er,  n.  in  law,  a  judg- 
ment by  which  a  man  is  deprived  or  put 
out  of  the  thing  in  question  :  a  judgment 
of  expulsion  orl>anishment. 

FOREkING,  for'king,  n.  a  predecessor  on 

the  throne. 

Thy  fierce  /orekingB  had  clenched  their  pirate 

hides 
To  the  bleak  church  door8.->3Wmytofi. 

FOREKNOW,  f6r-n5',  v.t  to  know  before- 
hand  *  to  foresee 

FOREK^NOWLEDGE,  fSr-nol'ej,  n.  knowl- 
edge of  a  thing  before  it  happens. 

FORELAND,  fSr'land,  n.  a  point  of  land 
runningforward  into  the  sea. 

FORELCfeK,  forlok,  n.  the  lock  or  hair 
that  grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head: 
(naut)  a  little  flat  pointed  wedge  of  iron 
used  at  the  end  of  a  bolt  to  retain  it  firmly 
in  its  place. — ^To  take  TUfE  by  the  fore- 
lock, to  make  prompt  use  of  anything : 
to  let  no  opportunity  escape. 

FOREMAN,  fdr'man,  n.  (pi.  Foremen,  fdr'- 
men^,  the  first  or  chief  man:  particularly, 
(a)  tne  chief  man  of  a  jury  who  acts  as 
their  speaker,  (b)  the  chief  of  a  set  of 
hands  employed  in  a  shop  or  on  works 
of  any  kind,  who  superintends  the  rest : 
an  overseer  :  a  supenntendent. 

FOREMAST,  for'mast,  the  mast  of  a  ship 
or  other  vessel  which  is  placed  in  the 
forepart  or  forecastle  and  carries  the 
foresail  and  f oretop-sail  yards. 

FOREMAST-MAN,  fdr'mast-man,  n.  a  com- 
mon sailor:  a  man  before  the  mast.  '*  The 
Adventure  galley  took  such  quantities  of 
cotton  and  silk,  sugar  and  co£fee,  cinna- 
mon and  pepper,  that  the  very  foremast- 
men  received  from  a  hundred  to  two 
hondrod  pounds  each.*^— JfocaiUdy. 


FOREMENTIONED 
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FOREMENTIONED,  fOr-men'shund,  adj, 
mentioned  before  in  a  writing  or  dis- 
course 

fXDREMOST,  f6r^m98t,  adj,  (superl.  of  FORB) 
first  in  place :  most  advanced :  first  in 
rank  or  dignity.  [A.S.  forma,  first  superl. 
of  /ore,  and  superl.  sufiix  st.  It  is 
therefore,  a  double  superl. ;  the  old  and 
<iorrect  form  was  foTTnest,  which  was 
wrongly  divided /or^meaHnstead  otformr 
est,  and  the  final  -meat  was  mistaken  for 
'most.l    

f- ORENAMED,  fOr'n&md,  a4j\  mentioned 
before. 

FORENOON,  fSr'nWn,  n.  the  part  of  the 
day  before  noon  or  mid-day. 

FORENOnCE,  f5r-n5-tis,  n.  notice  of  any- 
thing before  it  happens. 

FORENSIC,  f6-ren'sik,  FORENSICAL,  fS- 
ren'sik-al,  cu^j.  belonging  t6  courts  of 
judicature,  or  to  public  discussion  and 
debate  :  used  in  courts  or  legal  proceed- 
ings, or  in  public  discussions :  ap|>ropriate 
to  an  argument :  as,  a  forensic  term : 
forensic  eloquence  or  disputes. — ^Foren- 
sic MBDICINB,  the  science  which  applies 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  meoicine  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  doubtful  (]^uestions  in  a  court  of 
justice  :  medical  jurisprudence.  [From 
L.  forensis,  from  forum,  a  court.] 

FORENSIC,  f5-ren'sik,  n.  in  some  American 
colleges,  a  written  argument  by  a  student 
maintaining  either  the  affirmative  or 
negative  of  a  given  question.    Worcester. 

FOREi-ORDAIN,  f5r-or4fin',  v,t  to  arrange 
or  appoint  beforehand :  to  predestinate  : 
to  px^ddetermine. — n.  Fore-ordina'tion. 

tX)REPART,  fSr'p&rt,  n.  the  part  before 
the  rest :  the  front :  the  beginning :  (B.) 
the  bow  of  a  ship. 

fOREi-PASSAGE,  for'pas-aj,  n.  {naut.)  a 
passage  made  in  the  fore-cabin  or  inferior 
part  of  a  vessel :  generally  equivalent  to 
a  steerage  passage. 

FOREPAYMENT,  f6r-pa'ment,  n.  payment 
beforehand :  prepayment.  **  I  had  £100 
of  him  in  forepayment  for  the  first  edition 
of  Espriella." — Southey, 

FORERANK,  fOr'rangk,  n.  the  rank  which 
is  before  all  the  others :  the  front. 

FORE-RESEMBLE,  f5T-re-zem'bl,  v.t.  to 
prefigure.  "Christ  being  as  well  king 
as  priest  was  as  well  fore-resembled  by 
the  kings  then  as  by  the  high  priest.^' 
— M-Uton. 

FORERUN,  f5r-run',  v.t  to  run  or  come 
before:  to  precede. 

FORERUNNER,  f5r-run'er,  n,  a  runner  or 
messenger  sent  before :  a  sign  that  some- 
thing is  to  follow, 

FORESAIL,  far'sftl,  n.  a  sad  attached  to 
the  /ore-yard  on  the  foremast. 

FORESEE,  f5r-se',  v.t  or  v.t,  to  see  or 
know  beforehand. 

FORESBLADOW,f6rHshad'6,t?.f.  to  shadow 
or  typify  beforehand. 

FORBSHAPE,  f6r-shap',  v.t.  to  shape  or 
mould  beforehand :  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance. "So  foreshape  the  minds  of 
men."— 5t'r  H.  Taylor. 

PORESHIP,  fSr'ship,  n.  (B.)  the  bow  or 
forepart  of  a  ship. 

FORESHORE,  fSr'shOr,  n.  the  part  imme- 
diately before  the  shore :  the  sloping 
Eart  of  a  shore  included  between  the 
igh  and  low  water  marks. 

FORESHORTEN,  fSr-short'en,  v.t.  (in  a 
picture)  to  represent  the  shortened  ap- 
pearance of  an  object  projecting  for- 
ward.—n.  FORSHORTENING  (tn  painting), 
the  representation  of  the  shortened  ap- 
pearance of  an  object  projecting  for- 
ward. 

FORESHOT,  fOr'shot,  n.  the  first  portion 
of  liquid  that  comes  over  in  the  oistiUar 
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tion  of  low  wines.  It  is  a  milky  liquid 
abounding  in  fusel-oil. 

FORESHOW,  f6r-sh5',  v.t.  to  show  or  rep- 
resent beforehand :  to  predict. 

FORESIDE,  f dr'^d,  n.  the  side  towards  the 
front. 

FORESIGHT,  for'sdt,  n.  act  of  foreseeing: 
wise  forethought,  prudence. 

FORESKIN,  fOr'skin,  n.  the  skin  that 
covers  the  glans  penis. 

FOREST,  forest,  n.  a  large  uncultivated 
tract  of  land  covered  with  trees  and 
underwood :  ^  woody  ^ound  and  rude 
pasture. — ac^,  pertainmg  to  a  forest: 
silvan  :  rustic. — v.t.  to  cover  with  trees. 
(O.  Ft.  forest,  Fr.  /ore*— Low  L.  foresta, 
which  in  mediaeval  writers  is  the  open 
wood,  as  opposed  to  the  parens  rpark^ 
or  walled-in  wood— /orc«fi8,  out  oi,  not 
shut — ^L.  foris,  out  of  doors— /ores,  doors. 
[See  Foreign  and  Door.] 

FORESTAL,  for'est-al,  pertaining  to  a  for- 
est :  as,  forestal  rights. 

FORESTALL  fSr-stawl',  v.t.  to  take  too 
early  action  regarding  something;  to 
anticipate :  to  take  possession  of  m  ad- 
vance of  something  or  somebody  else ; 
to  hinder  by  pre-occupation  or  preven- 
tion ;  to  influence  before  the  means  or 
the  opportunity  for  a  right  opinion  or 
judgment :  in  law,  to  obstruct  or  stop 
up,  as  a  way ;  to  intercept  on  the  road. 

— ^TO  FORESTALL  THE  MARKET,  to    buy  Up 

merchandise  on  its  way  to  market  with 
the  intention  of  selling  it  again  at  a 
higher  price,  or  to  dissuade  persons  from 
bringing  their  goods  there,  or  to  persuade 
them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there. 
This  was  an  offence  at  law  up  till  1844. 


[A.S.  forestallen.    See  Stai 
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FOREl-STALL,  for'-stawl,  n.  the  look-out 
man  who  walks  before  the  operator  and 
his  victim  when  a  garrote  robbery  is  to 
be  committed. 

FORESTALLER,  fSr-stawl'er,  n.  one  who 
forestalls  :  a  person  who  purchases  mer- 
chandise before  they  come  to  the  market 
with  a  view  to  raise  the  price. 

FORESTAY,  fSr'sta,  n.  (naut.)  a  large 
strong  rope  reaching  from  the  foremast 
head  toward  the  bowsprit  end  to  sup- 
port the  mast. 

FORESTER,  for'est-er,  n.  one  who  has 
charge  of  a  forest :  an  inhabitant  of  a 
forest :  a  member  of  one  of  the  fraternal 
organizations  in  the  U.S. 

FORETASTE,  fSr-tast',  v.t  to  taste  before 
possession :  to  anticipate. 

FORETASTE,  fOr'tast,  n.  a  taste  before- 
hand :  anticipation. 

FORETELL,  fOr-tel',  v.t.  to  tell  before :  to 

prophesy. — v.t.    to   utter  prophecy. — n. 

Forkjtbill'er 
FORETHOUGHT,  f Or'thawt,  n.  thought  or 

care  for  the  future :  provident  care. 
FORETIME,  fOr'tim,  n.  a  time  previous  to 

the  present  or  to  a  time  alluded  to  or 

implied.    Gladstone. 
FORETOKEN,  fOr'tO-kn,  n.  a  token  or  sign 

beforehand. 
FORETOKEN,  f5r-t5'kn,  v.t,  to  signify  be- 

forehandj 
FORETOOTH,  f5r't55th,  n.  a  tooth  in  the 

forepart  of  the  mouth  :—pl.  Foreteeth, 

fSr'teth. 
FORETOP,  fSr'top,  n.  (naut.)  the  platform 

at  the  head  of  the  foremast. 
FORETOP-MAN,  f6r'top-man,  n.  (naut)  a 

man  stationed  in  the  foretop  in  readiness 

to  set  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails,  and  to 

keep  the  upper  rigging  in  order. 
FORETOPMAST,   fSr-top'mast,    n.    in    a 

ship,  the  mast  erected  at  the  top  of  the 

foremast,  and  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 

Foretop-gall'ant-mast. 
FOREVER,  for-ev'er,  adv.  for  ever,  for  all 


time  to    come :   to   eternity :   through 
endless  acres 
FOREWAjS^,  fdr-wawrn',  v.t  to  warn  be- 
forehand :  to  give   previous   notice. — n. 
FOREWARN^lNa,  Warning  beforehand. 

FOREWOMAN,  fOr'woo-man,  n.  a  woman 
who  is  chief  :  the  head  woman  in  a  work- 
shop  or  in  a  department  of  an  establish' 
ment. 

FOREWORD,  fOr'werd,  n.  a  preface  or  in« 
troduction  to  a  literary  work  :  a  word  of 
recent  introduction  and  seldom  used. 
[Suggested  by  Ger.  vorwort,  preface,] 

FOREWORLD,  fOr'werld,    n.   a   previous 

world :  specifically,  the  world  before  the 

fiood.  Southey. 
FOREWORN,    f5r-w5m',  p.    worn    out: 

wasted  or  obliterated  by  time  or  use. 

"  Old  forewom  stories  almost  forgotten." 

— Brydges.    [Fore,  for  for,  utterly,  and 

Worn.] 
FOREYARD,  fOr'y&rd,  n.  (naut)  the  yard 

on  the  foremast  of  a  vessel. 
FORFAHIN,  for-ffim',  p.  and  adj\  forlorn  : 

destitute :   worn  out :   jaded.    (Scotch.) 

And  tho^  wi  crazy  eild  I*m  aairforfaim^ 

V\\  be  a  brig,  when  ye^re  a  shapeless  cairn.— J9iimj. 

TA.S.  forfaren,  pp.  otforfaran.] 
FORFEIT,  for'fit,  v.t  to  lose  the  right  to 
by  some  fault  or  crime  i—pr.p.  for'feit- 
ing;  jKi.p.  for'feited. — n.  that  which  is 
forfeited :  a  penalty  for  a  crime :  a  fine : 
something  deposited  and  redeemable. — 
adj.  For'feitablb.  [Fr.  forfaire,  for- 
fait — ^Low  L.  forisfacere,  forisfaetum,  to 
do  beyond  what  is  permitted,  to  offend — 
foris,  out  of  doors,  beyond, /acere,  to  do.] 

FORFEITURE,  for'fit-Qr,  n.  act  oi  forfeit- 
ing :  state  of  being  forfeited :  the  thing 
forfeited. 

FORGAT,  for-gat'  —  forgot  —  old  pa.t.  of 
Forget, 

FORGE,  fSrj,  n.  the  workshop  of  a  faber 
or  workman  in  hard  materials  :  a  fur- 
nace, esp.  one  in  which  iron  is  heated  :  a 
smithy :  a  place  where  anything  is  shaped 
or  made. — v.t.  to  form  oy  heating  and 
hammering  :  to  form  :  to  make  falsely  : 
to  fabricate  :  to  counterfeit. — v,i.  to  com- 
mit forgery.  [Fr.  forge,  Prov.  fargi 
L.  fabrvMr—faJoer,  a  workman.] 

FORGER,  fSrj'er,  n.  one  who  forges 
makes :  one  guilty  of  forgery. 

FORGERY,  forj'er-i,  n.  fraudulently  mak- 
ing  or  altering  any  writing :  that  which 
is  forged  or  counterfeited. 

FORGET,  for-get',  v.t.  to  lose  or  put  away 
from  the  memory:  to  neglect:— ^r.p.  for- 
getting ;  jpa.f.  foi^ot';  pa.p.  forgot',  for- 
gott'en.  TA.S.  forgitan — for-,  prefix, 
away,  ana  gif an,  to  get.] 

FORGETABLE,  FORGETTABLE,  for-get'- 
a-bl,  adj.  that  may  be  forgotten :  liable 
to  escape  the  memory. 

FORGETFUL,  for-get'fool,  adj.  apt  to  for- 
get ;  easily  losing  remembrance ;  as,  a 
forgetful  man  should  use  helps  to 
strengthen  his  memory:  heedless ;  care- 
less ;  neglectful ;  inattentive :  causing 
to  forget ;  inducing  oblivion ;  oblivious ; 
2A,  forgetful  draughts;  "The  forgetful 
wine. '*—-»/.  Waster. 

FORGETFULLY,  for-get'fool-i,  adv.  in  a 
forgetful  m  anner . 

FORGETFULNESS,  for-get'fool-nes,  n.  the 
quality  of  being  forgetful,  or  of  losing 
tne  remembrance  or  recollection  of  a 
thing ;  proneness  to  let  slip  from  the 
mind :  loss  of  remembrance  or  recollec 
tion ;  a  ceasing  to  remember ;  oblivion : 
neglect ;  negligence ;  careless  omission ; 
inattention. 

FORGET-ME-NOT,  for-§et'-me-not',  n.  a 
small  herb  with  beautiful  blue  fiowers, 
r^arded  as  the  emblem  of  frimdship : 
a  keepsake. 


or 
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FOBGBTTER,  for-get'er,  n.  one  who  for- 
gets :  a  heedless  person. 

FORGETTINGLY,  for-«et'ing-li,  adv.  by 
forgetting  or  forgetf ulness. 

FORGE-WATER,  fcri'-waw-ter,  n.  in  med. 
water  in  which  a  blacksmith  has  dipped 
his  hot  irons — a  popular  remedy,  as  a 
lotion,  for  aphthse,  etc.,  and  also  drunk 
as  a  chalybeate.  It  contains  sulphate  of 
iron. 

FORQIE,  for-gfi',  v,t  to  forgive.  "He 
saved  me  frae  being  ta'en  to  Perth  as  a 
witch. — Forgie  them  that  wad  touch  sic 
a  puir  siUy  auld  body."— ^Sftr  W.  Scott. 
(Scotch.) 

FORGING,  fOrJ'ing,  n.  the  process  of  ham- 
mering red-hot  iron  into  any  required 
shape :  the  act  of  counterfeiting :  the 
thing"  forged ;  a  piece  of  forged  work  in 
metal :  a  genera!  name  for  a  piece  of 
hammered  iron  or  steel. 

FORGIVE,  for-giv*,  v.t  to  pardon :  to  over- 
look an  offence  or  debt,  [A.8.  forgifan 
—^or-,  prefix,  away,  and  ff^an,  to  give ; 
cf,  Ger.  ver-geben.j 

FORGIVENESS,  for-giv'neS,  n.  pardon: 
remission :  disposition  to  pardon. 

FORGIVING,  for-giVing,  a(fj.  ready  to 
jpardon:  merciful:  compassionate. 

FuRK,  fork,  n.  an  instrument  with  two  or 
more  prongs  at  the  end :  one  of  the  points 
or  divisions  of  anvthing  fork-like :  the 
bifurcated  part  of  the  human  frame,  the 
legs.  "Lord  Cardigan  had  so  good  a 
stature  that,  idthougb  somewhat  long  in 
the  fork,  he  yet  sat  rather  tail  in  the 
sadcQe." — KingUdce :  in  pi.  the  branches 
into  which  a  road  or  river  divides,  also 
the  point  of  separation. — v.t.  to  divide 
into  two  branches,  as  a  road  or  tree :  to 
shoot  into  blades,  as  com. — v.t.  to  form 
as  a  fork:  to  pitch  with  a  fork.  [A.S. 
fore— It.  furcoL.] 

FORK-BEAM,  fork'-bem,  n.  (naut.)  a  short 
beam  introduced  to  support  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  where  there  is  no  framing. 

FORK-GHTJCK,  f ork'-chuk,  n.  an  append- 
age to  a  turning>lathe,  so  called  from  that 
part  which  screws  on  the  mandril  having 
on  the  outer  side  a  square  hole  in  which 
forked  pieces  of  iron  of  different  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  required,  are 
placed  when  in  use. 

FOREUp),  forkt,  cu^'.  c^iening  into  two  or 
more  parts,  points,  or  shoots;  darting 
forth  in  sharp  points ;  jacged ;  furcated  ; 
as,  a  forked  tongue,  the  forked  light- 
ning :  having  two  or  more  meanings ; 
pointing  more  than  one  way;  ambigu- 
ous ;  eqiuvocal ; 


Men  of  TOUT  lai^g«  profession,  .  .  . 

with  moat  qui _ 

And  ro>Uim  ;  nuuce  knob  and  undo  them ; 


That  with  moat  quick  afillty.  could  torn. 


QiTe  forhed  counael.— B.  Jommm. 

FORLORN,  for-lorn',  acfj.  quite  lost :  for- 
saken :  wretched.  [A.S.  forlorenj  pa.p. 
ciforfeoBcnif  to  lose— /or,  away,  ana  l^ 
eon,  to  lose  ;  Qer.  venorenf  pa.p.  of  ver- 
lieren^  to  loaej 

FORLORN-HOPE,  for-lorn'-h&p,  n,  a  body 
of  soldiers  selected  for  some  service  of 
uncommon  danger.  [From  the  Dut. 
veHoren  hoop,  i£e  forwm  or  ioat  troop. 
See  Hope.] 

FORM,  form,  n.  sfai^pe  of  a  body:  the 
boundary-line  of  an  object :  a  model : 
a  mould :  mode  <^  arrangement :  order : 
refi^ilarity:  system, as  of  government: 
beauty  or  elegance:  established  prac- 
tice :  ceremony :  (prmL)  the  type  from 
wbioh  an  impressKm  is  to  be  taken  ar- 
ranged and  secured  in  a  chase :  (in  the 
foL  eemocB  pron.  fdrm)  a  long  seat,  a 
bench :  (m  schools)  the  pupils  on  a  form, 
a  class :  the  bed  of  a  hare,  which  takes 
its  shape  from  the  animal's  body.  FFr. 
forwm  h.  forma  fero,  to  bear,  like 
fades t  appearance,  from  /octb,  to  make.] 


FORM,  form,  v,t  to  give  form  or  ehajpe 
to :  to  make :  to  contrive :  to  settle,  as 
an  opinion :  to  combine :  to  go  to  make 
up :  to  establish :  (gram.)  to  make  by 
derivation. — v.i,  to  assume  a  form. 

-FORM,  a  Latin  termination  denoting  like, 
in  the  form  of;  as,  vermi/orm,  worm- 
like, falci/orm,  scythe -like,  ensi/orm, 
sword-like,  ovi/orm,  in  the  form  of  an 
^eSi  etc.    [L.  forma,  form,  shape.] 

FORMAL,  form'al,  ac{/.  according  to  form 
or  established  mode  :  ceremonious  :  me- 
thodical :  having  the  form  only :  having 
the  power  of  making  a  thing  what  it  is  : 
essential:  proper.-^-adi;.  Fobm^auly. 

FORMALISM,  form'al-izm,  n.  a  resting  in 
the  mere  external /omw  of  religion. 

FORMALIST,  form'al-ist,  n,  one  who  is 
content  with  the  mere  forms  of  religion. 

FORMALITY,  for-mal'i-ti,  n.  the  precise 
observance  of  forms  or  ceremonies :  es- 
tablished order.    pj.formdUttis^orma.'] 

FORMATION,  for-mfi'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
forming  or  making ;  the  act  of  creating 
or  causmg  to  exist ;  the  operation  of  com- 
posing, by  bnnging  materials  together, 
or  of  shaping  and  giving  form ;  genera- 
tion ;  production ;  as,  the  formmion  of 
the  earth ;  the  formation  of  a  state  or 
constitution ;  the  formation  of  ideas  : 
the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed  ; 
as,  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  heart : 
in  geol.  any  series  of  rocks  referred  to  a 
common  origin  or  period,  whether  they 
consist  of  the  same  or  different  materials. 
Geological  strata  are  divided  into  cer- 
tain ^oups  of  one  era  of  deposition, 
sometimes  of  very  dissimilar  mineralogi- 
cal  character,  but  inclosing  the  same 
fossQ  species;  as,  the  Carboniferous, 
Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  Silurian,  Laurentian, 
etc.tformtttUms :  (mUit.)  an  arrangement 
of  troops,  as  in  a  8<}uare,  column,  etc. 
FFr.,  from  L.  formatio.} 

FORMATIVE,  formVtiv,  o^/.  giving  form  ; 
having  the  power  of  giving  form  ;  plastic  ; 
as,  *'  The  meanest  plant  cannot  be  raised 
without  seeds  by  s,xiy  formative  jwwer 
residing  in  the  soil.** — Bentleu :  in  gram. 
serving  to  form  ;  derivative ;  inflexional ; 
as,  a  termination  merely /ormaftve. 

FORMER,  f orm'er,  octf .  (comp.  of  Fobb)  be- 
fore in  time  or  order :  past :  first  men* 
tioned.  [A.S^orma,  first,  superL  of /ore, 
and  comp.  suffix  -er.j 

FORMER,  form'er,  n.  one  who  forms  or 
makes. 

FORMERLY,  form'ei^li,  adv.  in  former 
times:  heretofore. 

FORMIC,  for'mik,  adj.  pertaining  to  ants^ 
as  formic  acid,  originally  obtained  from 
ants.    [h.  formica,  an  ant.] 

FORMICARY,  for'mi-ka-ri,  n.  a  odony  of 
ants :  an  ant-hilL 

FORMICATE,  for'mi-kftt,  adj.  resembling 
an  ant. 

FORMICATION,  foivmi-k&'shun,  n.  a  sen- 
sation like  that  of  ants  creeping  on  the 
skin.  [L.  formicatio — formioare,  to 
creep  like  an  ant— /ormica.] 

FORJuDABLE,  for'mi-da-bl,  <i4|.  causinfi^ 
fear :  adapted  to  excite  fear.— Hidv.  Fob - 

mDABLT.— n.      FOB'TJnPARIJBWBSS.       [Fr. 

— ^L.  formiidabilis^formddo,  fear.] 
F0RMI7LA,    form'u-la,    ti.   a   prescribed 
form  :  a  formal  statement  of  doctrines : 
(math.)  a  general  expression  for  solving 
proUems :  (oton.)  a  set  of  symbols  ex- 
Messing  the  components  of  a  hody  >-pl' 
FOBMUUB,    form'u-le,  Fobk'dlas.     [L., 
dim,  of  formaJ 
FORMULARISTTC,   form-&-ler*isf ik,  adj. 
Iiertaining  to  or  exhibiting  f  ormiuariza- 
tion.    Emerson. 
FORMULARIZATION,  form-a-ler-ix-&'- 
shun,  li.  the  act  of  f ormularixing :  a 


formulsurized  or  formulated  statement 
or  exhibition.    C,  Kinmley. 

FORMULARIZE,  form-u'ler-Iz,  v.t.  to  re- 
duce to  a  formula  :  to  formulate  :  to  ex- 
press tersely  and  clearly  in  systematic- 
form.  '^  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  commissioners  as  a  body  have 
not  formiilarized  an  opinion  on  a  subject 
that  was  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
which  was  examined  by  them  at  great 
length  and  with  evident  care."--iS^a^iir. 
Rev. 

FORMULARY,  form'a-lar-i,  n.  s,formida. 
a  book  of  formulaB  or  precedents. — adj. 
prescribed  :  ritual :  closelv  adhering  to 
formulas :  formal.  Carlyle.  [Fr.  form- 
vlaire—Jj.formvla.'l  

formula™,  form1i-mt,  FORMULIZE, 
form'Q-Uz,  v.t.  to  reduce  to  or  express  in 
a  formula  :  to  state  or  express  in  a  clear 
or  definite  form. 

FORMULATION,  form-li-la'shun,  n.  the  act 
or  process  of  formulating,  or  of  reducing 
to  or  expressing  in  a  formula. 

FORNICATE,  for'ni-kat,  FORNICATED, 
for'ni-kAt-ed,  ad^.,  arched :  Qxyt.)  arching 
over.  [L,  fomicor,  fomicattuh-fomixr 
fomicis,  an  arch.] 

FORNICATE,  for'ni-kftt,  v.i.  to  commit 
lewdness :  to  have  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course.  [L.  fomicor,  fomicatus— fornix, 
an  arch,  a  vault,  a  brothel.] 

FORNICATION,  for-ni-k&'shun,  n.  sexual 
intercourse  between  unmarried  persons  : 
(B,)  adultery,  incest,  and  frequently  idola- 
try. 

FORNICATOR,  for'ni-kft-tor,  n.  an  un- 
married person  eiiilty  of  lewdness:— /em. 
F0RNICATBB88,  for'm-k&'tres.  [L.  fomi- 
eater,  ta^d  fomioatrix—fomieor.] 

FORSAKE,  for-B&kf,  v.t  to  desert:  to  aban- 
don :—pr.p.  forsak'ing ;  pa.t.  forsook'  ; 
pa.p.  forsSk'en.  —  Fobsakb,  Desert, 
Abakdon.  Forsake  is  applied  to  leaving 
that  which  natural  affection  or  a  sense  of 
duty  should  have  led  us  to  remain  by : 
as,  to/orsai:s  our  home,  friends,  or  coun- 
try ;  a  bird  forsakes  its  nest.  "  When 
my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me, 
then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.' -Ps.  xxvii. 
10.  (In  the  passive  it  often  means  left 
desolate,  forlorn: — 

When  be  is/cMntoibeis 

Withered  aod  shaken. 

What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die.— fiood.) 

Desert  may  sometimes  be  synonymous 
with  forsake,  but  it  usually  imphes  a 
ereater  degree  of  culpability  and  the  in- 
fringement of  some  legal  obligation  ;  as, 
to  aesert  one's  wife  and  children  ;  to  de- 
sert one^s  regiment.  Abandon  is  to  leave 
and  give  up  finally  and  completely  ;  ajs, 
to  oBamdon  evil  courses  ;  but  generally  it 
implies  the  laying  aside  of  all  care  and 
concern  for  an  object,  e^ecially  when 
danger  threatens  it,  or  when  longer  con- 
nection might  Drove  dangerous  to  our- 
selves ;  as,  to  abandon  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise, or  a  sinkinfip  ship.  [A.S.  forsacan 
'^for-^  away,  and  O.  £.  sake,  dispute, 
strife — ^A.S.  sacan,  to  strive.    See  Sake.] 

FORSOOTH,  for-s5oth',  ads.  in  truth  :  in 
fact:  oertainly:  very  well — often  used 
ironicallv.  It  was  once  a  word  of  honor 
or  highly  polite  address  to  a  woman. 
''A  fit  man,  forsooth,  to  govern  o 
realm."  —  Hamoard.  **  Carry  not  too 
much  undertnought  betwixt  yourself 
and  them,  nor  your  city  manneny  word 
(forsooth),  use  it  not  ioo  often  in  any 
case ;  but  plain,  ay,  madam,  and  no, 
madam."  —  jS.  Jonson.  [A.S.  forsSth— 
for  and  sooth,  that  is.  for  or  in  truth.] 

FORSOOTH,  for-sddth',  v.t.  to  use  the  word 
forsooth  to :  hence,  to  address  in  a  high- 
ly polite  and  ceremonious  manner.  **The 
^4*ft^in  of  the  Charles  hod  forsooth  pd 
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her,  though  he  knew  her  well  enough, 
and  she  him." — Pepys. 

FORSOOTH,  for-sOOth',  n.  a  man  given  to 
using  the  word  forsooth  to  a  lady :  hence, 
a  man  very  polite  aod  ceremonious  to 
ladies.  "You  sip  so  like  a  forsooth  of 
the  city." — B.  Jonson, 

FORSWEAR,  for-swar',  v.t.  to  deny  upon 

oath. — (B.)  To  FORSWEAB  ONE*S  SELF,  to 

swear  falsely,  to  commit  perjury.  [For-, 
away,  and  Swear.] 

FORT,  f6rt,  n.  a  small  fortress.  [Fr.— L. 
fortis,  strong.] 

FORTALICE,  fort'al-is,  n.  a  smaU  out- 
work of  a  fortification.  [O.  Fr.  fortetesce 
—Low  It.  fortaHtiOr—fofiis.} 

FORTE,  fOrt,  n.  one's  strong  point,  that  in 
which  one  excels.    [Same  as  below.] 

FORTE,  for'tll,  adv.  {mus.)  strongly^  with 
emphasis,  loud.    [It.  forte — ^L.  fortis.l 

FORTH,  forth,  adv,,  before  or  /ortMircrin 
place  or  order :  in  advance :  onward  in 
time :  out  into  view :  abroad  :  (B.)  out. 
rA.S.  forth;  Dut.  voort^  forward,  (3er. 
jortt  on,  further,  radically  the  same  as 
"Fob,  ForeJ 

FORTHCOMma,  f5rth'kum-ing,  adj.  just 
comingforth :  about  to  appear. 

FORTHWITH,  f6rth-wifA',  adv.  immedi- 
ately: without  delay. 

FORTIETH,  for'ti-eth,  adj.  the  fourth 
tenth. — n.  a  fortieth  part.  [A.S.  feower- 
tigotha.] 

FORTIFICATION,  for-ti-fl-kft'shun,  n.  the 
art  of  strengthening  a  military  position 
by  means  of  defensive  works :  tnat  which 
fortifies. 

FORTIFY,  for'ti-fi,  v.t.  to  strengthen 
a^^ainat  attack  with  forts,  etc.:  to  in- 
vigorate :  to  confirm :  to  increase  the 
alcoholic  strength  of  by  means  of  adven- 
titious spirit;  as,  to  fortify  port-wine 
with  brandy.— pa.p.  for'tified. — n.  FoR'- 
hfier.  [Fr.  /om/!cr--Low  L.  fortifioare 
--fortiSf  strong,  facio,  to  make.] 

FORTISSIMO,  for-tis'i-m5,  adv.  (mus.)  very 
strong  or  loud.  [It.,  superl.  of /or^e.  See 
FoBTK,  adv.] 

FORTITUDE,  for'ti-tad,  n.  that  strength 
of  mind  which  enables  one  to  meet  danger 
or  endure  pain  with  calmness.  [L.  fortir 
tudo-^ortts.] 

FORTNIGHT,  fort'nit,  n.  two  weeks  or 
fourteen  days.  [Contr.otfourteen  nights.] 

FORTNiamiiY,  fort'nlt-K,  ady.  and  adv. 
once  a  fortnight. 

FORTRESS,  for'tres,  n.  Sk  fortified  place:  a 
defence.  [Fr.  forteressCf  another  form  of 
fortdeece^  which  see  under  Fortalioe.] 

FORTUITOUS,  for-ta'i-tus,  adj.  happening 
by  chance  or  accident. — adv.  FORTir- 

ITOUBLY. — ns.  FORTU'rrOUSNBSS,  FORTU'- 

rrr.    [L.  fortuitus^  casual.] 

FORTUNA,  for-ta'na,  n,  in  Horn.  myth,  the 
goddess  of  fortune :  a  small  planet  or 
asteriod  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  August  22,  1862,  by 
Professor  Hind. 

FORTUNATE,  for'ta-n&t,  adj.  coming  by 
f^ood  luck  or  favorable  chance  ;  bring- 
ing  some  unexpected  good;  presaging 
happiness;  auspicious;  as,  a  fortunate 
event ;  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  dr- 
cumstanoes  ;  a  fortunate  ticket  in  a  lot- 
tenr :  lucky  ;  successful ;  receiving  some 
imioreseen  or  unexpected  g^ood,  or  some 
good  which  was  not  dependent  on  one's 
own  skill  or  efforts ;  as,  a  foi^unate  ad- 
venturer, in  a  lottery ;  I  was  most  for- 
tunate thus  unexpectedly  to  meet  my 
friend.— Fortunate,  Suooessful,  Pros- 
FEROUa  Fortunate  applies  to  that  which 
18  deemed  beyond  human  control ;  sueeess' 
fuL  denotes  that  effective  human  effort 
nas  been  made  to  gain  tbe  object ;  pros- 
peroushBS  very  much  the  meaning  of  suo- 
cessful,  but  is  applied  rather  to  a  series 


of  thines  than  a  single  event ;  we  say,  a 
suocessful  enterprise,  ^prosperous  line  of 
business,  a  formnate  circumstance.  [L. 
fortunatus,  pp.  of  fortuno,  to  make  for- 
tunate or  prosperous.    See  Fortune.] 

FORTUNATELY,  for'tu-nat-li,  adv.  in  a 
fortunate  manner :  luckily  :  successfully : 
happily. 

FORTUNATENESS,  for'tu-nflt-nes,  n.  good 
luck :  success  :  -happiness. 

FORTUNE,  for'tfin,  n.  whatever  comes  by 
lot  or  chance :  luck :  the  arbitrary  order- 
ing of  events :  the  lot  that  falls  to  one 
in  life  :  success :  wealth.  [Fr. — ^L.  fort- 
una,  a  lengthened  form  of  fors,  fortis, 
chance,  tromfero,  to  bear,  and  lit.  mean- 
ing,  that  which  is  produced.] 

FORTUNE,  for'tan,  v.t.  to  make  fortunate. 
Chaucer:  to  dispose  of,  fortunately  or 
not.  Shak. :  to  foretell  the  fortune  or  lot 
of ;  to  presage.  Dryden ;  Shak.  • 

FORTUNE,  for'tan,  v.i.  to  befall :  to  fall 
out :  to  happen  :  to  come  casually  to 
pass.  '  *  They  attempted  to  remonstrate, 
out  were  warned  to  beware,  lest  *it 
might /orft«ne  to  cost  some  their  heads.' " 
— Rauam. 

FORTUNED,  for'tOnd,  adj.  supplied  by 
fortune:  used  in  conoposition.  "The 
full'fortuned  Caesar. " — Shak. 

FORTUNE-HUNTER,  for'tOn-hunt'er,  n. 
a  man  who  hunts  for  a  marriage  with  a 
woman  of  fortune. 

FORTUNELESS,  for'tfln-les,  acfj.  without 
a  fortune :  luckless. 

FORTUNE-8TEALER,  for'tfin^el-er,  n. 
one  who  steals  an  heiress. 

FORTUNE-TELL,  for'tQn-tel,  v.i.  to  tell, 

or  pretend  to  tell,  the  future  evente  of 

one's  life :  to  reveal  futurity.  Shak. 

He  tipples  palmistrv.  and  dloes 

On  au  ner  fortune-tming  lines.— CZaavelomi. 

FORTUNE-TELLER,  for'tQn-tel'er,  n.  one 
who  pretends  to  foretell  one's  fortune. — 

n.  FOR'TUNB-TBLL'mO. 

FORTY,  for'ti,  adj.  and  n.  four  times  ten. 
\A.S.feowertig—feower,  four,  tig,  ten.] 

FORUM,  f6'rum,  n.  (flg.)  a  market-place, 
eep.  the  market-place  in  Rome,  where 
public  business  was  transacted  and  justice 
dispensed :  the  courts  of  law  as  opp.  to 
the  Parliament,  Congress  or  Legislature: 
in  the  U.S.  any  tribunal  of  pubuc  discus- 
sion— ^having  received  this  meaning  by 
virtue  of  the  theory  that  the  people  decide 
all  questions  discussed.  [L.,  akin  to  foras, 
out  of  doors.    See  Door  and  Foreign.] 

FORWARD,  for'ward,  FORWARDS,  for*- 
wardz,  adv.,  towards,  what  is  before  or 
in  front :  onward  :  progressively.  [A.S. 
foreweard—foreejidweard,  sig.  direction. 
jFoniwreia— M.E.  forwardes,  was  orig.  the 
gen.  form  (cf.  Qer.  vorwhrts).] 

^RWARD,  for'ward,  adj.  near  or  at  the 
/orepart :  in  advance  of  something  else  : 
ready:  too  ready:  presumptuous:  earnest: 
early  ripe.— ckfo.  FOr'wardly. — n.  For'- 

WARDKE8S. 

FORWARD,  for'ward,  v.t.  to  advance  ;  to 
help  onward  ;  to  promote ;  to  acceler- 
ate ;  to  quicken ;  to  hasten ;  as,  to  for- 
ward a  good  design ;  to  forward  the 
growth  of  a  plant ;  to  forward  one  in 
improvement :  to  send  forward  ;  to  send 
toward  tbe  place  of  destination ;  to 
transmit;  as,  to  forward  a  letter  or  de- 
spatehes :  in  bookbindingj  to  prepare  for 
tne  finisher,  as  a  sewed  book,  oy  putting 
aplain  cover  on. 

FORWARDER,  for'ward-er,  n.  one  who 
promotes  or  advances  in  progress :  one 
wbo  sends  forward  or  transmits  goods ;  a 
forwarding  merchant :  in  boolminding, 
one  who  does  the  plain  coverin^^  of  a 
sewed  book,  and  prepares  it  for  tne  fin- 
isher. 

FORWARDING,  for'ward-ing,  p.  and  adj. 


advancing :  promoting :  aiding  in  prog- 
ress :  accelerating  in  growth  :  sending 
Onward  :  transmitting.  —  Forwarding 
KERCHAin*,  a  merchant  whose  business 
it  is  to  receive  and  forward  goods  for 
others. — Forwarding  note,  a  note  in 
which  a  description  of  goods  or  a  parcel 
is  entered  with  the  name  of  consignee 
and  his  place  of  residence  and  name  of 
consignor  to  be  sent  along  with  goods 
eto,,  conveyed  by  a  carrier. 

FORWARDING,  for'ward-in^,  n.  the  act  or 
business  of  sending  forward  merchandise, 
eto. :  in  booklnnding,  the  operation  of 
plain  covering  a  sewed  book,  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  the  finisher. 

FOSSE,  FOSS,  fos,  n.  (/or*.}  a  moat  or 
trench  in  front  of  a  f ortiflea  place.  FFr. 
fosse,  L.  fossa— fodio,  fossum,  to  dig.] 

FOSSIL,  fos'sil,  adj.  dug  out  of  the  earth ; 
as,  fossU  coal,  fossil  salt :  pertaining  to 
or  resembling  fossils ;  changed  into 
stone ;  petrified ;  as,  fossU  shells,  bones, 
or  wooa.  [Fr.  fossm,  L.  fossilis,  from 
fodio,  fossum,  to  dig.] 

FOSSIL,  fos'sil,  n.  a  word  which  in  its 
widest  and  literal  sense  means  whatever 
is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  so  that  it  in- 
cludes all  minerals  and  rocks,  as  well  aa 
the  organic  remains  embedded  in  rocks, 
the  former  being  the  native  fossils,  the 
latter  the  extraneous  fossils  of  older 
writers.  It  is  now,  however,  restricted 
to  designate  the  petrified  forms  of  plants 
and  animals  which  occur  in  the  strata 
that  compose  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
Most  of  these  fossil  species,  many  of  the 
genera,  and  some  of  the  families,  are  ex- 
tinct. When  these  remains  are  only  par- 
tially fossilized,  and  occur  in  superficial 
or  recent  deposits,  the  term  sub-fossil  is 
employed. 

FOSSHilFEROUS,  fos-il-if  er-us,  adj.  bear- 
ing or  containing  fossils.  [L.  fossilis, 
and  fero,  to  bearT] 

FOSSIUST,    fos'U-ist,  n.    one   skilled   in 

fossils. 
FOSSILIZE,  fos'il-iz,  v.t.  to  convert  into 

a  fossil. — v.i.  to  be  changed  into  a  stony 

or   fossil    stete.  —  n.  Fossiuza'tion,  a 

changing  into  a  fossil. 

FOSSORIAL,  fos-dr'i-al,  adfj.  (zool.)  digging, 
burrowing. 

FOSTER,  fos'ter,  v.t.  to  bring  up  or  nurse : 
to  encourage. — n.  Fob'tsrer.  [A.S.  fos- 
trian,  to  nourish,  fostre,  a  nurse,  fdstor 
(m^fodrstor),  food.    See  Food.] 

FOSTER-BROTHER,  fos'ter-bru^Ti'er,  n.  a 
male  child,  fostered  or  brought  up  with 
another  of  different  parente. 

FOSTER-CHILD,  fos'ter-chlld,  n.  a  diHd 
nursed  or  brought  up  by  one  who  is  not 
its  parent. 

FOSlteR-PARENT,  fos'ter-pft'rent,  n.  one 
who  rears  a  child  in  the  place  of  its  pa- 
rent. 

FOTHER,  fo'fTier,  v.t.  to  endeavor  to  stop, 
as  a  leak  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  while 
afioat,  by  letting  down  a  sail  by  the  cor- 
ners and  putting  chopped  yam,  oakum, 
wool,  cotton,  eto.,  between  it  and  the 
ship's  sides.  [A.8.  fSder,  fodder,  food,  a 
covering  or  case;  cf.  Ger.  f&ttem^  to 
feed,  to  line,  to  case,  from  f utter,  lining, 
food,  fodder.] 

FOUGASSE,  foo-gas',  n.  (mt7.)a  small  mine, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  underground. 
[BV. — Jm  focus,  hearth,  fire.] 

FOUGHT,  fawt,  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  of  Fight. 

FOUL,  fowl,  a4j.  filthy  :  loathsome :  pro- 
fane :  impure :  stormv :  unfair :  run- 
ning against :  entangled. — adv.  Foxtl'lt. 
— ».  FOUL'NESS.  [A.S.  ful,  akin  to 
Scand.  ful,  Ger.  foul,  Goth,  fuls;  all 
from  root  pu,  to  stink.    See  Putrid.] 
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FOUL,  fowl,  v,t  to  make  foul :  to  soil. — 
w.t.  to  come  into  collision  i—pr.p,  foul'- 
ing ;  jpa.p.  fouled'. 

FOXlIif'fowl,  n.  the  act  of  fouling,  collid- 
ing, or  otherwise  impeding  due  motion  or 
progress :  specifically,  in  a  racing  con- 
test, the  impeding  of  a  competitor  by 
collision,  jostling,  or  the  like :  in  2>a«e- 
bixU,  a  batted  ball  which  first  strikes 
the  ground  not  a  sufficient  distance  in- 
side one  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  home 
base  to  the  first  and  the  tliird  bases. 

FOUL-MOUTHED,  fowl'-mow^M,  adj.  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  fouL  or  profane 
language. 

FOUM^T,  foe/mftrt,  n.  the  polecat. 
[From  A.S.  ful^  foul,  and  Fr.  marte  or 
tnartre,  a  marten.    See  Foxtl  and  Mab- 
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FOUNT),  pcLt  and  pa.p.  of  Find. 

FOUND,  lownd,  v.t  to  lay  the  bottom  or 
foundation  of :  to  establish  on  a  basis : 
to  originate :  to  endow.  [Fr.  fonder — 
L.  fundOf  fundatua,  to  foandr-fundua^ 
the  bottom.    See  BorrroM.] 

FOUND,  fownd,  v.t,  to  form  by  melting 
and  pouring  into  a  mould  :  to  cast.  [Fr. 
fpnore— L.  fundo^  fusus^  to  pour.  Of. 
"FuotJ 

FOUNDATIOlT,  fownd-a'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  founding :  the  base  of  a  building :  the 
PToundwork  or  basis :  a  permanent /und 
tor  the  support  of  anything. — n.  Founda'- 
TIONSB,  one  supported  from  the  funds  or 
foundation  of  an  institution. 

FOUNDER,  fownd'er,  n.  one  who  melts 
and  casts  metal,  as  a  brassfounder. 

FOUNDER,  fownd'er,  n.  one  who  founds^ 
establishes,  or  originates ;  an  endower : — 
fern,  Found'bess. 

FOUNDER,  fownd'er,  v.i.  to  go  to  the  hot^ 
torn :  to  fill  with  water  and  sink.— ^.f. 
to  disable  by  injuring  the  feet,  of  a 
horse.  [Fr.  fonare—fond — ^L.  fundua^ 
the  bottom.] 

FOUNDER,  fownd'er,  n.  in  farriery ^  (a)  a 
lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation 
within  the  hoof  of  a  horse :  Q>)  an  in- 
flammatory fever  of  the  body,  or  acute 
rheumatism. 

FOUNDEROUS,  fownd'er-us,  adj.  causing 
to  founder,  go  lame,  or  be  used  up.  *'l 
have  travelfsd  through  the  negociation, 
and  a  eaAfounderoue  road  It  is." — Burke. 

FOUNDING,  fownd'ing,  n.  metal-cos^tn^. 

FOUNDLINa,  fownd'ling,  n.  a  little  child 
found  deserted. 

FOUNDLINO  -  HOSPITAL.  fownd'Hng- 
hos'pit-al,  n.  a  hospital  at  which  children 
deserted  by  their  parents  and  found  by 
strangers  are  brought  up. 

FOUNEter.fownd'ri,  POUNDERY,  fownd'- 
er-!, n.  the  art  of  founding  or  casting : 
the  house  where  founding  is  carried  on. 

FOUNT,  fownt,  FOUNTAIN,  fownt'ftn,  n. 
a  spring  of  water,  natural  or  artificial : 
the  structure  for  a  jet  of  water:  the 
source  of  anything. — ^Holy  water  fount, 
the  stone  basin  or  receptacle  for  holy 
water  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  [Fr. 
fontaine^  O.Fr.  font — ^Low  L.  fontana — 
fontanu8f  adj.,  from  L.  fona,  fontiSf  a 
springs— /lindo,  to  pour.] 

FOUNTAIN-HEAD,  fownt'fin-hed,  n.  the 
head  or  source  of  &  fountain:  the  begin- 
ning. 

f OUNTAINLESS,  fownt'&n-les,  oc^.  hav- 
ing no  fountain :  wanting  a  spring. 
A  barren  deaoKt  fountainleu  and  dry.^MUton. 

FOUNTAIN-PEN,  fownt'ftn-pn,  n.  a  writ- 
ing pen  with  a  reservoir  for  furnishing 
a  continuous  supply  of  ink. 

FOUNTAIN-TREE,  fownt'Sn-trS,  n.  a  pop- 
ular name  of  the  Indian  cedar,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  turpentine  which  it 
yidTdfl ;  a  popular  name  for  a  Brazilian 


tree,  the  young  twigs  of  which  jrleld, 
when  shaken,  a  clear  drinkable  fluid. 

FOUNTFUL,  f  o  wnf  f  ool,  a^f.  f  uU  of  springs: 
as^ountful  Ida. 

FOUR,  fOr,  adj.  and  n.  two  and  two.  [A.S. 
feower;  Qer.  vier,  Qoth.  Jidvor,  L.  qtui- 
tuor,  Gr.  tettares^  pisures^  Sans,  chatvar.} 

FOURCHETTE,  f60r-shet',  n.  in  anat.  (a) 
the  thin  posterior  commissure  by  which 
the  labia  majora  of  the  pudendum  unite 
together  ;  (b)  the  united  clavicles  or  mer- 
ry-thought of  birds :  in  aurg.  an  instru- 
ment used  to  raise  and  support  the 
tongue  during  the  operation  of  dividing 
the  fraenum :  in  glovemaMng^  the  piece 
between  the  two  fingers  to  which  the 
front  and  back  portions  are  sewed.  [Fr., 
a  fork,  a  table-fork.] 

FOURFOLD,  far'fOld,  a^f.  folded  four 
times:  multiplied  four  times.  [FOTTB 
and  Fold.] 

FOUR-FOOTED,  f6r'-foot'ed,  adj.  having 
four  feet. 

FOURIERISM,  f55'ri-er-izm,  n.  the  system 
propounded  by  Charles  Fourier ^  a  French- 
man. According  to  him  all  the  world 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  phalansteries 
or  associations,  consisting  of  1800  mem- 
bers, each  group  occupying  a  common 
edifice,  and  all  enjoying  the  fruit  of  their 
labors  in  common.  Tnough  talent  and 
industry  were  to  be  rewarded,  no  one 
was  to  be  allowed  to  be  indigent,  or  de- 
barred from  a  certain  amount  of  luxury 
and  amusement.  A  universal  language 
was  to  be  established,  while  the  several 
groups  were  to  be  associated  together 
under  a  central  govenynent,  like  the 
Cantons  of  Switzerland  or  the  States  of 
America.  Fourierism  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cific forms  of  Communism. 

FOURIERIST,  f66'ri-er.ist,  FOURIERITE, 
f55'ri-er-Tt,  n.  an  adherent  of  the  system 
propounded  by  Charles  Fourier  of  £esan- 
con. 

FOURSCORE,  f5r'8k5r,  adj.  four  tunes  a 

FOURSQUARE,  fSr'skwfir,  acfj.  having 
four  equal  sides  and  angles :   square. 

FOURTEEN,  fdr'ten,  adj.  and  n.  four  and 
ten. 

FOURTEENTH,  f5i^tenth,  acfj.  and  n. 
fourth  or  the  fourth  after  the  tenth. 
rA.S.  feowerteothor-feower  and  teotJuif 
tenth.] 

FOURTH,  f5rth,  ad(j.  next  after  the  thh^l. 
— n.  one  of  four  equal  parts.  —  Thb 
Fourth,  in  U.S.,  Independence  Day, 
July  4th.  —  adv.  Foubtb'lt.  [AM. 
feortha.] 

FOWL,  fowl,  n.  a  bird :  a  bird  of  the  bam* 
door  or  poultry  kind,  a  cock  or  hen :  the 
flesh  of  fowl  i-^L  Fowls  or  Fowl.— r.i. 
to  kill  fowls  by  shooting  or  snaring. — nJ 
Fowl'kr,  a  sportsman  who  takes  wild- 
fowl.  [A.S.  fugel ;  Ger.  vogd^  Ice.  fugl : 
connection  with  A.S.  floegan,  E.  fly^  etc.« 
is  improbable.] 

FOWLING-PIECE,  fowl'ing-pSs,  n.  a  light 
aun  for  small-shot,  used  in  fowling. 

FOX,  foks,  n.  an  animal  of  the  dog  family, 
noted  for  cunning :  any  one  notorious  for 
cunning.    [A.S. ;  Qer.  fucha.] 

FOXGLOVE,  foks'gluv,  n.  a  biennial  plant 
with  gtove-like  flowers,  whose  leaves  are 
used  as  a  soothing  medicine.  [A.S.  foccea 
glofa;  cf.  Norw.  revhanakje^  foxglove, 
from  ret;,  a  fox.] 

FOXHOUND,  foksTiownd,  n.  a  hound  for 
chasing  foxes:  a  variety  of  hound  in 
which  are  combined,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  excellence,  fleetness,  strength, 
spirit,  fine  scent,  perseverance,  and  sub- 
ordination. The  foxhound  is  smaller  than 
the  staghound,  its  average  height  being 
from  20  to  32  inches.    It  is  supposed  to 


be  a  mixed  breed  between  the  staghound 
or  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound. 
It  is  commonlv  of  a  white  color  with 
patches  of  black  and  tan. 

FOXTROT,  foks'trot,  n.  a  pace,  as  of  a 
horse,  generally  consisting  of  a  short 
series  of  steps,  usually  adopted  in  break- 
ing from  a  walk  into  a  trot,  or  in  slack- 
ening from  a  trot  to  m  walk. 

FOXY,  foks'i,  adj.  of  foxes :  cunning . 
{paint.)  having  too  much  of  the  reddisn^ 
brown  or  fox-color. 

FOYER,  f waw-ya,  n.  a  saloon :  specificallv, 
in  theatres,  opera-houses,  etc.  (a)  a  crush- 
room  ;  (&)  a  green-room.    [Fr.J 

FRACAS,  fra-ka',  n.  uproar :  a  noisy  quar- 
rel. [Fr.,  from  fraca^aer^  to  break — ^It. 
fracoMarer-fra,  among,  and  caaaare^  Fr. 
cosser,  to  break— L.  guaaaare^  to  shake.] 

FRACrnON,  frak'shun,  n.  a  fragment  or 
very  small  piece :  (arith.)  one  or  more  of 
the  equal  parts  of  a  unit ;  if  equal  to  or 
greater  than  1,  an  improper  fraction  ;  if 
less  than  one,  a  proper  fraction :.  also, 
one  of  the  equal  partis  of  a  unit,  as  one- 
half,  one-third,  etc.  [Fr. — ^L.  fractia— 
frangOf  fractvs,  to  break,  from  root  frag^ 
whence  Gr.  rJiignumi,  to  break.] 

FRACTIONAL,  frak'shun-al,  acfj.  belong- 
ing  to  or  containing  b,  fraction  or  frac- 
tions.— ^Fractional  cubrency,  the  small 
coins  or  paper-money  of  lower  value  than 
the  monetary  unit  of  a  country. 

FRACTIONARY,  frak'shun-a-ri,  ad(j.  frac- 
tional :  pertaining  to  a  fraction  or  small 
portion  of  a  thing:  hence,  subordi- 
nate :  unimportant.  '  Our  sun  may, 
therefore,  be  only  one  member  of  a  hi^n- 
er  family — taking  his  part,  along  with 
millions  of  others,  in  some  loftier  system 
of  mechanism,  by  which  they  are  all  sub- 
jected to  one  law,  and  to  one  arrange- 
ment—describing the  sweep  of  such  an 
orbit  in  space,  and  completing  the 
niighty  revolution  in  such  a  period  of 
time  as  to  reduce  our  planetary  seasons 
and  our  planetary  movements  to  a  very 
humble  and  fractionary  rank  in  the 
scale  of  a  higher  astronomy." — Dr.  ChaJ- 

FRACTIOUS,  frak'shus,  ad{j.  ready  to  break 
out  in  a  passion:  cross. — adv.  Frac'- 
TIOUSLY.— n.  Frao'tiousness.  [See  Frao- 

TION.] 

FRACTURE,  frak'tQr,  n.  a  breakage;  a 
breach  in  a  body,  especially  caused  by 
violence ;  a  rupture  of  a  solid  body :  in 
aurg.  the  breaking  of  a  bone ;  a  frac- 
ture is  aimple  or  compound — simple  when 
the  bone  only  is  divided  ;  compound  when 
the  bone  is  broken,  with  a  laceration  of 
the  integuments ;  a  fracture  is  termed 
tranaverae,  longitudinal^  or  oblique,  ac- 
cording to  its  direction  in  regard  to  the 
axis  of  the  bone :  in  mineral,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  mineral  breaks,  and  by 
which  its  texture  is  displayed ;  the  broken 
surface ;  as,  a  compact  fracture ;  a  fi- 
rous  fracture ;  foliated,  striated,  or  con- 
choidal  fracture,  etc.  [Fr. ;  L.  fractura, 
fromfrangOf  fractum,  to  break.] 

FRACTURE,  frak'tQr,  v.t  to  break:  to 
burst  asunder :  to  crack  :  to  separate  the 
continuous  parts  of:  as,  to  fracture  a 
bone,  to  fracture  the  skull. 

FRuffiNUM,  fre'nura,  n.  (pi.  Fbjbna,  fre'na) 
in  anat.  a  ligament  which  checks  or  re 
strains  the  motion  of   a  part ;  as«  the 
fraenum,  lingucBf  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  binds 
down  the  tongue.    [L.,  a  bridle.] 

FRAGILE,  fraj'ii,  ad{j.,  eaaUy  broken:  frail; 
delicate.  [L.  fragUia-^trom  frango,  to 
break  .1 

FRAGILITY,  fra-jil'i-tl,  n.  the  state  of  be- 
ing ^a(;rt2e. 
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FRAGMENT,  fra^'meat,  n.  a  pieoe  broken 
off:  an  unfinished  portion. — cujfj\  Frag- 
ment'AL.    [See  Fraction.] 

FRAaMENTARINESS,  frag'ment-a-ri-nes, 
n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being  fragment- 
ary :  want  of  continuity :  brokenness. 
Oeorge  BJliot. 

FRAGMENTARY,  frag'ment-ar-i,  adb\  con- 
sistingof  fragments  or  pieces  :  broken. 

FRAGOK,  fra'gor,  n.  a  loud  and  sudden 
sound :  the  report  of  anything  burst- 
ing :  a  loud  harsh  sound :  a  crash.  Watts. 
[L.,  a  breaking,  a  crashing,  from  frangOt 
to  break.] 

FRAGK)R,  m'gor,  n,  a  strong  or  sweet 
scent.  Sir  T.  Herbert  [From  L.  fragro, 
to  emit  a  scent.] 

FRAGRANCE,  frfi'grans,  n.  pleasantness 
of  Sfnell  or  perfume :  sweet  or  grateful 
influence. 

FRAGRANT,  fra'grant,  adj.  sweet-scented. 
— adv,  Fra'grantly.  \jL  fragrana^fra-' 
grantis,  pr.p,  ot  fragro,  to  smell.] 

FRAIL,  frfil,  ady.  wanting  in  strength  or 
firmness:  weak. — n.  Frail'nbss.  [iV. 
frele ;  from  L.  fragUis,    See  Fragile.] 

FkAILTY,  frfil'ti,  n.  weakness  :  infirmity. 

FRAME,  fr§.m,  v.t.  to  form :  to  shape  :  to 
construct  by  fitting  the  parts  to  each 
other :  to  plan  :  to  constitute  :  to  put  a 
border  on  :  (B.)  to  contrive.  [A.S.  jrem^ 
man,  to  promote  or  make— fram,forward, 
strong,  excellent ;  conn,  with  Qer,  fromm, 
k]ndA)ious,  Goth,  fruma,  fir8t,L.pnmtw.J 

FRAM£,  fr&m,  n.  tne  form  :  a  putting  to- 
gether of  parts :  a  case  made  to  inclose 
or  support  anything  :  the  skeleton  :  state 
of  mind. 

FRAMER,   frfim'er,   n.  he  who  forms  or 
constructs:  one  who  makes  frames  for 
)ict  u  r^s  etc 

AMEWORK,  fram'wurk,  n,  the  toorh 
that  forms  the  frame:  the  skeleton  or 
outline  of  anything. 

FRAMING,  fr&m'ing,  n.  the  act  of  con- 
structing :  a  frame  or  setting. 

FRAMING -CHISEL,  fram'ing-chi^^l,  n. 
in  carp,  a  heavy  chisel  used  for  making 
mortises. 

FRAMMIT,  fram'it,  ac^.  estranged. 
(Scotch.) 

And  moDle  a  friend  that  kisa'd  his  caup, 
Is  now  a  frammit  wi^ bt.— Bunw. 

FRAMPEI^  fram'pel,  FRAMPOLD,  fram'- 
p9ld,  ojd^.  unruly :  forward :  evil-condi- 
tioned :  peevish  :  rugged  :  quari'elsome. 
Written  also  Frampal,  Frampul.  (Old 
English  and  Scotch. )  *  *  Is  Pompey  grown 
so  malapert,  so  frampd.^'' — Beau.  A  Fl. 
"  He's  a  very  jealousy  man  ;  she  leads  a 
verv/rampola  life  witn  him,  good  heart  I" 
—Shak.  [Perhaps  compounded  of  A.S. 
fram,  eager,  zealous,  firm,  which  in 
composition  sometimes  means  very,  ex- 
tremely (framwU,  very  wise),  and  E. 
bold.] 

FRANC,  frangk,  n.  the  name  given  to  two 
ancient  coins  in  France,  one  of  gold  and 
the  other  of  silver — the  value  of  the  gold 
franc  was  about  $2.50  ;  the  silver  franc 
was  in  value  a  third  of  the  gold  one  :  a 
French  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
which  since  1795  has  formed  the  unit  of 
the  French  monetary  system,  and  has 
also  been  adopted  as  tne  unit  of  currency 
by  Switzerland  and  Belgium  ;  it  is  of  the 
value  of  19.8  cents,  ^old  standard,  and  is 
divided  into  100  centimes.  [Fr.,  from  the 
device  FVancorum  rea;,king  of  the  R^nch, 
on  the  coin  when  first  struck  by  King 
John  of  England,  in  I860.] 

franchise;  fran'chlz,  w.  a  privilege  or 
ri^ht  granted  by  municipalities  to  street 
railroad  corporations,  ete.:  the  right  of 
voting.   [Fr.,  from  franc,  franche,  free.] 

franchise,  fran'chiz,  v.t  to  enfranchise: 
to  give  one  the  franchise. 


FRANCISCA,  fran-sis'ka,  FRANCISQUE, 
fran-s^k',  n.  in  archoeol.  the  ancient 
Prankish  battle-axe,  differing  chiefly 
from  the  more  modern  kind  in  the  angle 
at  which  it  was  joined  with  the  handle. 

FRANCISCAN,  fran-sis'kan,  acfj.  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  St.  Francie  in  the  K. 
C.  Church. — n.  a  monk  of  this  order.  [L. 
JVancMcua,  Francis.] 

FRANGIBLE,  fran'ji-bl,  adj,  easily  broken. 
— n.  Franqibil'ity.    [See  Fraction.] 

FRANK,  frangk,  n.  a  member  of  the  an- 
cient Cerman  tribe  or  aggregate  of 
tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman  do- 
minion in  Qaul  and  gave  origin  to  the 
name  France  ;  a  native  of  Franconia :  a 
name  given  by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Arabs  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  English, 
French,  Italians,  etc.:  a  French  coin. 
[See  Franc] 

Frank,  frangk,  n.  a  letter  sent  by  mail 
free  of  postage :  also,  that  which  makes 
a  letter  free,  as  the  signature  of  a  person 
possessing  the  privilege.  The  privilege 
of  giving  franks  for  letters  was  enjoyed 
witnin  certain  limits  by  all  members  of 
the  British  parliament  till  1840,  when  it 
was  abolished  by  the  act  which  estab- 
lished the  penny  postage.  The  flank- 
ing privilege  at  one  time  gave  rise  to 
serious  scandals  in  Congress.  No  letters 
are  free  now  except  those  referring  to 
strictly    public    business,    transmitting 

^public  documents,  etc. 

FRANK,  frangk,  adj.  open  or  candid  in  ex- 
pression.— v.t.  to  sena  free  of  expense,  as 
a  letter. — adv.  Frane^ist  {New  Test.)  gra- 
tuitously.—ii.  Frank'nbss.  [Fr.  franc — 
Low  L.  francus — O.  Ger.  franko,  one  of 
the  tribe  called  Franks,  a  free  man.] 

FRANKINCENSE,  frangk'in-scns,  n.  a 
sweet-smelling  vegetable  resin  issuing 
from  a  tree  in  Arabia,  and  used  in  sacri- 
fices. [O.  Fr.  franc  encens,  pure  incense. 
See  Frank  and  Incense.] 

FRANKLIN,  frangk'lin,  n.  a  freeholder : 
a  yeoman :  latterly  a  small  landholder, 
but  in  Chaucer*s  time  a  much  more  im- 
portant personage,  beine  distinguished 
from  the  common  b^eholder  by  the 
greatness  of  his  possessions,  and  the 
holding  of  the  digmties  of  sheriff,  knight 
of  the  shire,  etc. 

Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  7 
Let  boors  and  fratMina  say  It,  I'll  swear  it. 

"Shak. 

[O.  Ft.  frankeleyn,  francheleyn,  from 
franc.  Low  L.  francus,  franchius,  free, 
and  term,  "ling.] 

FRANKUNIC,  frangk-lin'ik,  adj.  In  elect. 
a  term  applied  to  electricity  excited  by 
friction  :  irictional.  [From  the  distin- 
guished natural  philosopher  and  states- 
man Benjamin  Franklin.] 

FRANKLINITE,  f rangkOin-it,  n.  a  mineral 
compound  of  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese, 
found  in  New  Jersey,  and  named  from 
"Dr  Franklin 

FRANK-MARRIAGE,  frangV-ma-rij,  n. 
in  English  law,  an  estate  of  inheritance 
:iven  to  a  person,  together  with  his  wife 
>eing  a  daughter  or  near  relative  of  the 
lonor),  and  descendible  to  the  heirs  of 
their  two  bodies  begotten.  [This  tenure 
is  now  grown  out  of  use  in  England,  but 
is  still  capable  of  subsisting.] 

FRANK-PLEDGE,  frangk'-plei.  n.  in  En- 

glish  law,  a  pledge  or  surety  for  the  good 
ehavior  of  freemen:  specifically,  an  early 
English  system  by  which  the  members  of 
each  decennary  or  tithing,  composed  of 
ten  households,  were  made  responsible 
for  each  other,  so  that  if  one  of  them 
committed  an  offence  the  other  nine  were 
bound  to  make  reparation.  **The  bar- 
barous plan  of  frank-pledge,  known  to 


our  Saxon  ancestors,  is  also  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  law." — Brougham. 

FRANTIC,  fran'tik,  adfj.  mad.  furious: 
wild.— adr.  Fran'tically.  [Fr.  frini- 
tique — L.  jfhreneticus — Gr.  vhren^tikos, 
mad,  suffering  from  phrenlUs  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain — Gr.  phrSn,  the  heart, 
mind.    See  Frbnzt.] 

FEtATERr-HGUSE,  frfi'ter-hous,  FRATE- 
RT,  frfi'te-ri,  n.  in  arch,  an  apartment  in 
a  convent  used  as  an  eating  room  :  a  re- 
fectory. [L./ra^er,  a  brother — ^lit.  breth- 
ren's house  or  hall.] 

FRATERNAL,  frarter'nal,  adj.  belonging 
to  Si  brother  or  brethren :  becoming  broth- 
ers.— adv.  Frateb'nallt.  [Fr.— -Low  L. 
fratemalis—frater,  a  brother,  akin  to  E. 
orother,  Gr.  phratSr,  a  clansman  ;  Sans. 
bhratri.]_ 

FRATERNITY,  fra-ter'ni-ti,  n.  the  state  of 
being  brethren:  a  society  formed  on  a 
principle  of  brotherhood  [Fr. — ^L.  fror 
temitas.] 

FRATERNIZATION,  fra-ter-niz-fi'shun,  n. 
the  associrting  as  brethren. 

FRATERNIZE,  frat'er-niz,  v.t.  to  associate 
as  brothers :  to  seek  brotherly  fellowship. 
— n.  Frat'ernizer. 

FRATERY,  f ra'ter-i,  n.  see  Frater-House. 

FRATRICELU,  fra'tri-sel-U,  FRATRICEL- 
UANS,  frartri-serii-anz»  7i.pl.  (eccles.)  a 
sect  of  schismatic  Franciscans  estab- 
lished in  Italy  in  1294.  They  claimed  to 
be  the  only  true  church,  and  denounced 
the  pope,  whose  authority  they  threw 
off,  as  an  apostate.  They  made  all  per- 
fection consist  in  poverty,  forbade  oaths, 
and  discountenanced  marriage,  and  were 
accused  by  tl^eir  opponents  of  very  lewd 
practices.  The  sect  is  said  to  have  con- 
tinued till  the  Reformation,  which  they 
embraced.  [Low  L.  fratricelli,  little 
brothers.] 

FRATRICIDE,  frat'ri-sid,  n.  one  who  kills 
his  brother :  the  murder  of  a  brother. — 
adj.  Frat'ricidal.  [Fr.— L.  f rater,  fra- 
tns,  and  coedo,  to  kill.] 

FRAUD,  frawd,  n.  deceit :  imposture :  a 
deceptive  trick.  [Fr. — ^L.  frauds,  fraudis, 
fraud.] 

FRAUDFUL,  frawd'fool,  adj.  deceptive: 
treacherou8.^-adv.  Fraud'fully. 

FRAUDLESS,  frawdles,  adj.  without 
&aud. 

FEtAUDULENCE,  frawd'u-lens,  FRAUD- 
XJLENCY,  frawd'u-len-si,  n.  the  being 
dishonest  or  deceitful. 

FRAUDULENT,  frawd'Q-lent,  adj.  using, 
containing  or  obtained  by  fraud:  dis- 
honest.—Fraudulent  BANKRUPTCY,  in 
Scots  law,  the  willful  cheating  of  credi- 
tors by  an  insolvent  person  ;  a  bank- 
ruptcy in  which  the  insolvent  is  acces- 
sory to  the  diminution,  by  alienation, 
abstraction,  or  concealment  of  the  funds 
divisible  among  his  creditors,  with  a 
fraudulent  intent,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  legal  rights  of  the  credi- 
tors are  thereby  infrii^ged. — adv.  Fraud'- 
ULENTLY.     [O.  YT.—lj.fraudulevtus.] 

FRAUGHT,  frawt,  adj.,  freighted:  laden: 
filled.  [Swed.  frakta,  to  load  ;  allied  to 
Dut.  vracht,  a  cargo,  Ger.  frachteriy  to 
load.] 

FRAUNHOFER*S  LINES,  froun'ho-ferz 
Hnz,  n.pl.  the  dark  lines  observed  cross- 
ing a  very  clear  solar  spectrum  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  first  discovered  by 
WoUaston,  but  named  after  FraunJiofer, 
a  Bavarian  optician  who  first  thorough- 
ly investigated  them.  They  are  caused 
by  the  absorption  of  portions  of  the  rays 
emitted  from  the  incandescent  body  of 
the  sun  in  their  passage  through  the 
gases  and  vapors,  as  those  of  iron,  etc. 
Tills  absorption  takes  place  from  the  re- 
markable property  possessed  by    gases 
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and  vapors  of  retaining  those  portions 
of  a  ray  of  light  passing  tiirough  them 
from  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
body,  which  they  themselves  would  emit 
if  incandescent.  The  discovery  of  these 
lines  led  to  the  invention  and  use  of  the 
spectroscope,  to  the  science  of  spectro- 
scopy, and  to  all  the  discoveries  due  to 
that  wonderful  science. 

FRAY,  frft,  n.  an  affray. — v,t  (B.)  to  fright- 
en.   [See  Affray.] 

FRAY,  fra,  v.t  to  wear  off  hy  nibbing,  [Fr. 
frayer — ^L.  fricare,  to  rub.] 

FkEAK,  f rSk,  n.  a  sudden  caprice  or  fancy: 
sport.  rA.S.  free,  bold,  rasn ;  Qer.  frecn, 
Ice.  frelcr,'] 

FREA!^,  fr^,  v.t.  to  spot  or  streak:  to 
variegate.  [From  a  root  found  in  Ice. 
freknur,    Dan.   fregne,  which  in  pi.  = 

jR*RBJC^3iE8  1 

FREAKISH,  frek'ish,  adj.  apt  to  change 
the  mind  suddenly:  capricious.  —  aav. 
Freak'ishlt.— ^.  Fbeastishkbss.  [See 
Freak,  n.] 

FRECKLE,  frekl,  v.t.  to  spot :  to  color 
with  spots.^^.  a  yellowish  spot  on  the 
skin  :  any  small  spot. — adj.  FREOKfTaY, 
full  of  freckles.    [Dim.  of  Freak,  v.t.] 

FREE,  f  re,  ad^.  not  Dound  :  at  liberty :  not 
under  arbitrary  government :  set  at  lib- 
erty :  guiltless  ,  frank  :  lavish  :  not  at- 
tached :  exempt  (fol.  hy  from):  having  a 
franchise  (fol.  by  of):  gratuitous:  idio- 
matic, as  a  translation. — adv.  Free'ly. — 
n.  Freb'ness.    [A.S.  freo ;  Qer.  frei,  Ice. 

FREE,  fr§,  v.t.  to  set  at  liberty  :  to  deliver 
from  what  confines  :  to  rid  (fol.  by  from 
or  of ):— wvp.  free'ing  :  pa.p  freed . 

FREE-AGEIWY,  frg'-a'jen-si,  n.  state  or 
power  of  acting  freely,  or  without  neces- 
sity or  constramt  upon  the  will.  —  n. 
Free'-a'qent. 

FREEBOOTER,  fre'b56t-er,  n.  one  who 
roves  about  freelym  search  of  booty :  a 
plunderer.    TSee  Booty.] 

FREE-CHAPEL,  fr6'-cha-pel,  n.  in  En- 
gland,  a  chapel  founded  by  the  king  and 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary.  The  king  may  also  grant 
license  to  a  subject  to  found  such  a  cha- 

FREE-CHARGE,  fre'-chftrj,  n.  in  electrical 
experiments  with  the  Leyden  jar  or  bat- 
tery, a  term  applied  to  uiat  part  of  the 
induced  electricity  which  passes  through 
the  air  to  surrounding  conductors. 

FREE  CHURCH,  f  r§  cherch,  n.  that  eccle- 
siastical body,  called  more  fully  the  Free 
Church  op  Scjotland,  whicn,  on  the 
disruption  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  in  May,  1843,  was  founded  by 
those  who  left  her  communion,  the  title 
being  designed  to  indicate  that  they,  as 
a  religious  body,  while  they  claimed  to 
be  the  Church  of  Scotland,  were  no 
longer  subject  to  the  control  or  inter- 
ference of  the  state,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Established  Church. 

FREE-CITY,  fre'-si-ti,  FREE-TOiWN,  fr6'- 
town,  n.  a  city  having  an  independent 
government  of  its  own  and  virtually 
forming  a  state  by  itself :  a  name  given 
to  certain  cities,  principally  of  Germany, 
which  were  reafiy  small  republics,  ai- 
rectly  connected  with  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  hence  often  called  Imperial 
Cities.  They  were  once  numerous,  but 
are  now  reauced  to  three,  viz.,  Ham- 
burfi[,  Ltibeck,  and  Bremen. 

FREM)MAN,  frgd'man,  n.  a  man  who  has 
been  a  slave,  and  has  been  freed  or  set 
free. 

FREEDOM,  fre'dum,  n.  liberty :  frankness: 
separation :  privile^s  connected  with  a 
city :  improper  familiarity  :  license. 

FREE-Ha!nD,  fro'-hand,acy.  a  term  applied 


to  drawing,  in  Which  the  hand  is  not 
assisted  by  any  guiding  or  measuring 
instruments,  such  as  compasses,  rulers, 
scales  etc 

FREE-HANBED,  frg'-hand'ed,  acfj.  open- 
handed  :  liberal. 

FREE-HEARTED,  frS'-hftrt'ed,  ady.  open- 
hearted  :  liberal. 

FREEHOLD,  fre'hOld,  n.  a  property  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  nela  free  at 
duty  except  to  the  sovereign.-^n.  Free'- 
HOLDER,  one  who  possesses  a  freehold. 

FREE-LANCE,  fre -lans,  n.  a  member  of 
one  of  those  companies  of  knights  and 
men-at-arms  who  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  after  the  crusades,  selling  their 
services  to  the  highest  bidder.  They 
played  their  most  conspicuous  part  in 
Italy,  where  they  were  called  Vondot- 
tieru  Figuratively  applied  to  literary 
men  and  others  whose  service  is  not  con- 
stant in  its  location  or  purpose. 

FREEMAN,  freeman,  n.  a  man  who  is  free 
or  enjoys  liberty  :  in  some  monarchical 
countries,  one  who  holds  a  particular 
franchise  or  privilege  i—pl.  Fiusi/men. — 
Freemai7*s  roll,  an  official  list  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament  for  English  bor- 
oughs, and  who  would  have  oeen  en- 
titled to  vote  under  such  conditions  as 
were  abolished  by  6  and  7  Vict,  xviii. :  as 
opposed  to  burgess  roll,  which  includes 
all  qualified  voters  whatever. 

FREEMARTIN,  fre'm&r-tin,  n.  a  cow-calf 
twin  bom  with  a  bull-calf.  It  is  gener- 
ally barren,  and  in  this  case  on  dissection 
is  found  to  have  parts  of  the  organs  of 
each  sex,  but  neither  perfect. 

FREEMASON,  f rg'msU^n,  n.  a  member  of  a 
society  or  organization  for  the  promotion 
of  freemasonry. 

FREEMASONIC,  fre-ma-son'ik,  ac^.  of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling  freemasonry. 
"That  mysterious  undefinable  freema- 
sonic  signal,  which  passes  between 
women,  by  which  each  knows  that  the 
other  hates  her." — Thackeray. 

FREEMASONRY,  fre'mft-sn-ri,  n.  a  term 
applied  to  the  organization  of  a  society 
calling  themselves  free  and  accepted 
m4i3ons,  and  all  the  mysteries  therewith 
connected.  This  society,  if  we  can  reckon 
as  one  a  number  of  societies,  many  of 
which  are  unconnected  with  each  other, 
though  they  have  the  same  origin  and  a 
great  similarity  in  their  constitution,  ex- 
tends over  almost  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, many  parts  of  America,  and  some 
otner  parts  of  the  globe.  According  to 
its  own  peculiar  language  it  is  founded 
on  the  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue. 
It  claims  the  character  of  charity,  in  the 
most  extended  sense  ;  and  brotherly  love, 
relief,  and  truth  are  inculcated 'in  it. 
Fable  and  imagination  have  traced  back 
the  origin  of  freemasonry  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  to  the  Pharaohs,  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  even  to 
the  building  of  Noah's  ark.  In  reality  it 
took  its  rise  in  the  middle  ages  along  with 
other  incorporated  crafts.  Skilled  masons 
moved  from  place  to  place  to  assist  in 
building  the  magnificent  sacred  struct- 
ures—  cathedrals,  abbeys,  etc. — which 
had  their  origin  in  these  times,  and  it 
was  essential  R>r  them  to  have  some  signs 
by  which,  on  coming  to  a  strange  place, 
they  could  be  recognized  as  real  crafts- 
men and  not  impostors. 

FREE-PUBUCHOUSE,  frfi-publik-hows, 
n.  a  public-house  in  Great  Britain  not 
belonging  to  a  brewer,  the  landlord  of 
which  has  therefore  liberty  to  brew  his 
own  beer,  or  purchase  where  he  chooses. 

FREE-SCHOOL,  frS'-flkool,  n.  a  school 
supported  by  funds,  etc.,  in  which  pu- 


pils are  taught  without  paying  for  tui- 
tion ;  as,  the  free-schools  of  the  U.S. 

FREE^-SOCAGE,  fre'-sok-fij,  n.  in  law,  a 
species  of  tenure  of  lands :  common 
socage.    rSee  Socage.! 

FREE-SOIL,  frg'-soil,  adj.  a  term  apphed 
to  a  party  or  the  principles  of  a  party 
in  the  U.S.,  before  the  Civil  War,  who 
advocated  the  non-extension  of  slavery; 
as,  the  free-^oil  platform,  the  free-soil 
party. 

FREE-SOILER,  fr6'-soil-er,  n.  in  the  U.S., 
one  who  advocated  the  non-extension  of 
slavery. 

FREE-SOHJSM,  frg'-soil-izm,  n.  the  prin- 
ciples of  free-soilers. 

FREE-SPIRITS,  fre'-spir-its,  n.pl  a  sect  of 
heretics  which  originated  in  Alsace  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  quickly  be- 
came disseminated  over  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  They  claimed  **  freedom 
of  spirit,'*  and  based  their  claims  on 
Rom.  viii.  2-14:  "The  law  of  the  spirit 
hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
emd  death."  Thence  they  deduced  that 
they  could  not  sin,  and  lived  in  open 
lewdness,  going  from  place  to  place  ac- 
companied by  women  under  the  trame  of 
"  sisters." 

FREESPOKEN,  fre'sp6k-n,  adj.  accus- 
tomed to  speak  without  reserve. 

FREESTONE,  fre'st5n,  n.  stone  composed 
of  sand  or  grit.  [So  called  because  it 
can  be  freely  cut.] 

FREETHINKER,  fr6'thingk-er,  n.  one  who 
professes  to  be  free  from  common  modes 
of  thinking  in  religion:  one  who  discards 
revelation. — n.  Free'thinkinq,  the  habit 
of  mind  of  a  freethinker. 

FREE-TRADE,  fr6'-trad,  n.,  free  or  un- 
restricted trade:  free  interchange  of 
commodities. 

FREE-WILL,  fre'-wil,  n.,  freedtym  of  the 
will  from  restraint :  liberty  of  choice. — 
adj.  spontaneous. 

FREE2^,  frez,  v.i.  to  become  ice  or  like  a 
solid  body. — v.t.  to  harden  into  ice:  to 
cause  to  shiver,  as  with  terror :— pr.p. 
freez'ing  ;pa.t.  frdze  ;paj).  fr6z'en.  [A.S. 
freosan  ;  Dut.  vriezen,  Ger.  frieren,  to 
freeze.]        

FREEZING-MIXTURE,  frez'ing-miks-tur, 
n.  a  mixture  such  as  produces  a  degree 
of  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  liquids.  A  very 
^reat  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  mix- 
mg  snow  with  certain  salts.  A  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  snow  with  four  parts  of 
crystallized  chloride  of  c&lcium  produces 
a  degree  of  cold  which  sinks  tne  ther- 
mometer to  54®  below  zero  Fahr. 

FREEZING-POINT,  frez'ing-point,  n.  the 
temperature  at  which  water  freezes, 
marked  82°  on  the  Fahrenheit  thermom- 
eter, and  0°  on  the  Centigrade. 

FREIGHT,  frslt,  n.  the  lading  or  cargo,  esp. 
of  a  ship :  merchandise,  live  stock  and 
produce  transported  on  other  than  fast 
express  trains  on  American  railways : 
the  charge  for  transporting  goods  by 
water,  or  by  rail. — v.t.  to  load  a  ship. — 
n.  Freightagb,  money  paid  for  freight. 
— n.  Freight'er,  one  who  freights  a  ves- 
sel. [A  late  form  of  Fraught,  from  Fr. 
/rcf— O.  Ger.  freht  (Ger.  fracht).'] 

FkENCH,  frensh,  ad;,  belonging  to  France 
or  its  people. — n.  the  people  or  language 
of  France. 

FRENETIC,  fre-net'ik,  FRENETICAL,  fre- 
net'ik-al,  adj.  relating  to  or  affecting  the 
brain.  "  Sometimes  he  shuts  up,  as  in 
frenetick  or  infectious  diseases." — Milton. 

FRENETICALLY,  fre-net'ik-al-i,  adv.  in  a 
frenetic  or  frenzied  manner :  frantically. 
"  All  mobs  I  .  .  work  frenetically  with 
mad  fits  of  hot  and  cold." — Carlyle, 

FRENZY,  fren'zi,  n.  violent  excitement 
approaching  to  madness  :   mania. — ad(j. 
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Fttmx'znED,  Fben'zical,  partakiii^  of 
frenzy.  [Throiurh  Fr.  andXi.,  fromXate 
Gr.  p^ran^M— ur.  phrenUiSt  inflamma- 
tion of  the  braln*^r^,  the  heurt,  the 
mind.] 

FREQITENCY,  frtTcwen-d,  n.  repeated  oc- 
currence of  anything. 

FREX3TJENT,  frQ^kwent,  adj.  coming  or  oc- 
curring often.-*-<i<iv.  IsB'QtnENTLT.— ^. 
Frs'qitbntnkss.  \Ij,  flr^quena,  frequmtia^ 
allied  to  the  root  of  FaboB.] 

FREQUENT,  frS-kwent',  v.U  to  visit  often. 

— n.  FRBQUEin'EB. 

FREQUENTATION,   frt-kwent-A'ahttn,  ti. 

the  act  of  visiting  often. 

FREQUENTATIVB,  fra-kwent'^tiv,  adj. 
(gram,)  denoting  the  frequeni  repetition 
of  an  action.-*n.  (ffram,)  a  verb  express- 
ing this  repetition. 

FRESCO,  fresHcd,  n.  a  painting  executed 
ou  plaster  while  wet  or  fresh.^^v.t  to 
paint  in  fresco : — pr.p,  frdrcOing;  jpoup. 
ires'c5ed.   [It.  ffeeoOt  fresh.  See  r^E&SH.] 

FRESH,  fresh,  a4i>  in  a  state  of  activity 
and  health :  new  and  strong :  recently 
produced  or  obtained :  untried :  having 
renewed  vigor :  healthy :  not  salt. — adv, 
Fbese'lt.-^h.  Fbbsh'nsss.  [A.Q.fer8c; 
co^.  with  Dut.  verachi  Qer,  frtsch,  O.  Oer. 
fnag,  from  which  come  Fr*  fraUtfraiKhe^ 
It. /resco.] 

FRESH,  fresh,  n.  a  freshet ;  a  spring  of 
fresh  water ; 

He  shall  drink  noosrht  but  brine ;  for  TU  not  abow 

him 
Where  the  qalokfreihea  9re,—8hak.: 

A  flood ;  an  overflowing ;  an  inundation : 
open  weather ;  a  day  of  open  weather  t 
a  thaw  (Scotch):— ^i.  in  the  IT.  S.,  the 
mingling  of  f  rew  water  with  salt  in  rivers 
or  bays,  or  the  increased  current  of  an 
3bb-tide  caused  by  a  flood  of  fresh  water 
flowing  into  the  sea. 
FRESHEN,  freshen,  vJ.  to  make  fresh :  to 
take  the  saltness  from.-*t7.i.  to  grow 
fresh  :  to  grow  brisk  or  strong. 

FRESHET,  fresh'et,  n.  a  pool  or  stream  of 
fresh  water:  the  sudden  overflow  of  a 
river  from  rain  or  melted  snow — ^used  in 
this  sense  b^  old  Ent^lish  auth  ts  and  re- 
mtroduced  m  the  Unii  d  Btatjs.  [From 
Fresh,  with  dim.  suflix  -cj 

FRESHMAN,  fresh'man,  n.  one  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  esp.  a  university 
student  in  his  flrst  year. 

FRESISON,  fre-sf son,  n,  in  logic,  a  mode 
in  the  fourth  fl^re  of  syllo^sms  con- 
sisting of  a  umversal  negative  major 
premise,  a  particular  afllrmative  minor 
premise,  ana  a  particular  negative  con- 
clusion:   [A  mnemonic  word.] 

FRET,  fret,  v.t.  to  wear  away  by  rubbing : 
to  eat  into  :  to  vex. — v,i.  to  wear  away : 
to  vex  one*s  self :  to  be  peevish  >^pr,p. 
frett'ing ;  pa,p,  frett'ed. — n.  agitation  of 
the  surface  of  a  liquid :  Irritation :  ill- 
humor.  [A.S.  frei€tn,  to  gnaw— /or^,  in- 
tensive prefix,  and  etan,  to  eat.] 

FRET,  fret  (B.)  pa.p.  of  Fret,  to  wear 
away. 

FRET,  fret,  n.  the  worn  side  of  the  bank  of 
a  river.    [From  Febt,  to  wear  away.] 

FRET,  fret,  v.t  to  ornament  with  raised- 
work  :  to  variegate  :—fr.p»  frett'ing ; 
pokp.  frett'ed.  [A.S.  fnBfwian,  Goth. 
yratvian,  to  adorn.! 

fRE^t  fret,  n.  (lit.)  the  interlacing  of  bars 
or  fillets  of  tron:  (arcfc.)  an  ornament 
consisting  of  small  fiUeta  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles:  (her,)  bars 
crossed  and  interlaoed.-*<i4/.  Fbbtt'bd, 
ornamented  with  frets.  [O.  Fr.  /Vefe,  a 
ferrule — ^It.  ferrata,  the  grating  of  a 
window — ^L.  ferrum,  iron.] 

ffiET,  fret,  n.  a  short  wire  on  the  finger- 
board of  a  guitar  ov  other  instrument. — 


v,t  to  furnish  with  frets.     [Prob.  the 
same  word  as  the  above.] 
FRETFUL,   f ret'fool,  adj\  ready  to  fret : 
peevish.— adv.    Fbbt'fully.— n.    FSBI^- 

FRETTING,  fret'ine,  adj.f  toearing  out: 
vexing. — n,  peevishness. 

FRETWORK,  f ref  wurk,  n.  work  adorned 
with  frets:  raised-work. 

FRIABLE,  fiTarbl,  o^/.  apt  to  crumble: 
easily  reduced  to  powder :  pumioe  and 
calcmed  stones  are  very  friable.— «». 
FRfABLENSss,  FsiABix/rrY.  [Fr.— L.  fri- 
abUis^'/riOf  friatum,  to  cramble.] 

FRIAR,  lYfer,  n.  in  the  JL  C.  Churehj  an 
appellation  common  to  the  members  of 
all  religious  orders,  but  more  especially 
to  those  of  the  four  mendicant  orders, 
viz.  (1)  Minors,  Gray  Fr&ars,  or  Francis- 
cans ;  @  Augustines ;  (Sj  Dominicans  or 
Black  Friars ;  (4)  White  Friars  or  Car- 
melites :  in  printing,  a  white  patch  on  a 
lage  which  has  not  received  the  ink. 
Tr.  frire,  a  brother.  Gontr.  from  L. 
'ater.  See  Bbothbb.]  • 
tIART,  frfar-i,  n.  a  monastery  or  resi- 
dence ot  friars. 

FRIBBLE,  fribl,  v.t.  to  tri/le.^n.  a  trifler. 
iPerh.  from  Fr.  frivcie — L.  frtvokUf 
trifling.] 

FRICANnEAU,  frfik-ftng<l5,  FRICANDO, 
frik-an-dd',  n.  properly  a  fricassee  of  vesl, 
but  applied  to  various  preparations  of 
veal.    [Fr.  friccmdeau.^ 

FRICASSEE,  frik-as-efi',  n.  a  dish  made  of 
fowls  out  into  pieces  and  cooked  in  sauce. 
— v.t.  to  dress  as  a  fricassee  >— pr.jp.  fricas- 
see'ing;  pa.p,  f ricasseed^  [Fr.  frwiuabe — 
frieaeeer,  of  which  the  orig.  is  unknown; 
perh.  from  frieo,  frioare,  to  rub.] 

FRICTION,  frik'shun,  n.  the  act  of  rubbing 
the  surface  of  one  body  against  that  of 
another ;  attrition ;  as,  many  bodies  by 
friction  emit  light,  and/riotton  generate 
or  evolves  heat ;  in  meeh.  the  effect  of 
rubbing,  or  the  resistance  which  a  mov- 
ing body  meets  with  from  the  surface  on 
which  it  moves.  Friction  arises  from  the 
roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
moved  on  and  that  of  the  moving  body. 
No  such  thing  can  be  found  as  perfect 
smoothness  oi  surface  in  bodies.  In 
every  case  there  is,  to  a  less  or  g^reater 
extent,  a  roughness  or  unevenness  of  the 
parts  of  the  surface,  arising  fkrom  peculiar 
texture,  porosity,  and  other  causes,  and 
therefore  when  two  surfaces  come  togeth- 
er the  prominent  parts  of  the  one  fall  into 
the  cavities  of  the  other.  This  tends  to 
prevent  or  retard  motion,  for  in  dragging 
the  one  body  over  the  other  an  exertion 
must  be  used  to  lift  the  prominences  over 
the  parts  which  oppose  them. — Coeffi- 
ODCNT  OF  FBicnoN,  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion for  any  two  surfaces  is  the  ratio  that 
subsists  between  the  force  necessary  to 
move  one  of  these  surfaces  horizontally 
over  the  other,  and  the  pressure  between 
the  two  surfaces.  Thus  the  coeflicient  of 
friction  for  oak  and  cast-iron  is  88 :  100, 
or  -88.  [Fr. :  L.  frictio,  from  frico, 
friatum,  to  rub,  to  rub  down.] 

FRiCnONAL,  frik'shun-al,  ad{j\  relating  to 
friction  :  moved  by  friction  :  produced 
by  friction :  as,  frietumal  electricity. — 
f^onoNAL  OBABiNO  -  WHEELS,  wheels 
which  catch  or  bite,  and  produce  motion 
not  by  teeth  but  by  means  of  friction. 
With  the  view  of  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  friction  the  faces  are  made  more 
or  less  V-shaped. 

FRICTION-BALLS,  frik'shun-tewlz,  n.pl 
balls  placed  under  a  heavy  object  to 
reduce  the  friction,  while  that  object  is 
moving  horisontally.  Some  forms  of 
swing-bridges  have  such  balls  placed  un- 
der them. 


FRIDAY,  fri'dft,  n.  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week.  [A.S.  Frtgedoeq-^Frig,  Ice.  Frigg, 
the  wife  of  the  god  Odin,  and  dceg,  day.] 

FRIEND,  frend,  n.  one  loving  or  attached 
to  another ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  : 
a  favorer :  one  of  a  society  so  called. 
[A.S.  freond,  pr.p.  otfreon,  to  love.] 

FRIENDLESS,  frendles,  o^;.  without 
friends:  destitute.— n.  FBiEm/uffiSNEBS. 

FRIENDLY,  frend'li,  af(f.  like  a  friend : 
havine  the  disposition  of  a  friend : 
favorable.— -n.  FluzND'uifBBS. 

FRIENDSHIP,  frend'ship,  n.  attachment 
from  mutual  esteem:  friendly  assist- 
ance. 

FRIEZE,  frte,  n.  a  ooarae  wooUen  cloth 
with  a  nap  on  one  side.— ocf;.  Fbibzed', 
liaving  a  nap.  [Fr.  friae;  prob.  from 
Dut.  vriedandt  Friesland,  whence  the 
cloth  came.] 

FRIEZE,  fr6z»  n.  (arch.)  the  part  of  the 
entablature  ol  a  column  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice,  often  ornamented 
with  figures.    [Fr. ;  of  dub.  origin.] 

FRIQA,  frig'a,  f*RIGOA,  frig'ga,  n.  in 
Soand.  myth,  the  wife  of  Odin,  a  goddess 
oorreeponding  in  some  respects  to  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks  and  Venus  of 
the  Romans.  Called  also  Freya.  See 
Fbiday.  [Ghimm  has  shown  that  this 
name  is,  if  not  strictly  synon^^mous,  at 
least  Jyery  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
Scanainavian  goddess  Freyja  (with  whom 
indeed  Fngaa  is  often  confounded),  and 
explains  it  to  mean  the  Free,  the  Beau- 
teous, the  Winsome,  connecting  it  with 
E.  Fsora,  and  also  f^tiBMD.] 

FRIOATE,  frig'ftt,  n.  a  quick-sailing  ship- 
of-war  of  second-rate  power.  (Jr. /r^ 
ggfe— It.  fregata ;  of  dub.  origin^] 

FRIGATE-BIRD,  fri^fit-berd,  n.  a  large 
tropical  sea-bird,  with  very  long  wings 
proo.  named  from  its  rapid  flight. 

FRIGATOON,  frig-artOOn%  n.  a  small  Vene^ 
tian  vesseL 

FRIGHT,  frit,  n.  sudden  fear:  terror.  [A.S. 
fgrhtUf  akin  to  Qer.furcht,  fear.] 

FRIGHT,  frit,  FRIGHTEN,  frft'n,  v.t.  to 
make  afraid  t  to  alarm. 

FRIGHTFUL,  frit'fool,  adj.  full  of  what 
causes  fear :   terrible  :  shocking. — adv. 

FBIGRT'FCIXT.— n.  FRIOHT'FULNSGa 

FRIGID,  frifid,  adj.  frozen  or  st^ened  with 
cold:  cold:  without  spirit  or  feeling: 
unanimated.— odi;.  Fbio'idlt.— n.  Fbio'- 
IDMBSa.  [L.  frigidus^frigeo,  to  be  oold 
-^frigue,  cold ;  akin  to  Gr.  rhigoe,  cold. 
See  fjEUiEZE  1 

FRIGIDITY,  Wj-id'i-ti,  n,  coldness :  cold- 
ness of  affection :  want  of  animation. 

FEaGORIFIC,  frig-or-ifik,  ath'.,  oaunvg 
coUL  [L.  frigus,frigorie^  cold,  and  fojcio, 
to  cause.] 

FRILL,  fril,  v.t.  to  ruffle,  as  a  hawk  its 
feathers,  wben  flAt'ven'no.— 4;.f.  to  furnish 
with  a  frill.  fO.Fr.  fruler,  to  shlveiv-O. 
Fr.  frUleux,  chillv-^  /HouhiZus,  some- 
what cold— ^/Wgious.    Qee  Fbioid.] 

FRILL,  fril,  n.  a  ruffle :  a  ruffled  or  crimped 
edging  of  linen. 

FRINGE,  frinj,  n.,  looae  threads  forming  a 
border  :  the  extremitv :  in  ojdies,  one  of 
the  colored  bands  of  light  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  diffraction.  —  v.t.  to  adorn 
with  fringe  :  to  border. — odi  Frinoe'  - 
IBSS.  [Fr.  frange  (cf .  Wal.  frimbie,  fim^ 
brie) — ^L.  fimbria,  threads,  fibres,  akin  tc 
flbra,  a  fibre.] 

FBINGY,  frin3'i,  a4J.  ornamented  with 
fringes. 

FRIPPERY,  frip'er-i,  n.,  worn-out  clothes  . 
the  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold: 
useless  trifles.  [Fr.  friperie—friper,  to 
wear ;  of  doubtful  oiigin.] 

FRISIAN,  frix'i-an,  n.  an  inhabitant  or  na- 
tive of^riesland  *  the  language  of  BVies- 
land: 
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nOSIAN,  fritl-4ui,  cuif.  of  or  pertaining  to 
Friesland  or  its  inhabitants :  Friesfto. 

FRISK,  frisk,  t7.i.  to  gambol :  to  leap  play* 
folly.— n.  a  frolic— n.  Fbibk'kb.    [O.  fr. 


friaque;  Low  L.  friaeus — root  of  Ger. 
friacJL,    See  Fbbsh.] 

FRISKET,  friakfet,  n.  (mnt)  the  li^ht 
frame  which  holds  a  Mieet  of  paper  De> 
fore  it  is  laid  on  the  form  for  impres- 
sion, so  called  from  the  auiekneas  of  its 
motion.    [Fr.  frisauette-^.  Fr.  frisqueA 

FRISKY,  frak^i,  adf.  Hweij :  Jumping  with 
gaiety :  froiicaoiiie.— ocfe.  Fhisk'ily. 
Fw 


FRISURE,  fre^SOK,  n.  a  cnrHng  or 
ingof  the  hair.  SmaUeu.    [FrT| 

FRTT,  Mt, «.  in  the  mannfactnre  of  glass, 
the  matter  of  which  glaas  Is  made  after 
it  has  been  calcined  or  baked  in  a  fur- 
nace. It  consists  of  silez  and  metallic 
alkali,  occasionaUy  with  other  iDgredi* 
ents.  IFt.  fritUt  It.  fritta^  fkom  frtf, 
friUOf  fried,  pp.  of  frintjirigjgienf  to  fry, 
froiniM  firiga^fnaum^  to  roast,  to  fry.] 

FRIT,frit,v.f.  to  expose  to  adull  red  heat 
for  the  porpose  of  expelling  m<M8tnre 
and  carbonic  acid,  as  materials  formak* 
ing  glass :  to  fuse  partially. 

FRnH,  frith,  FEECIH,  ferth,  n.  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea;  an  estnaiy ;  the  open- 
ing of  a  river  into  the  sea;  as,  the 
fnth  of  Forth  or  of  CSyde :  a  kind  of 
wear  for  catching  fiafa ;  a  kind  of  net. 
[Scandinavian:  fiUh  Is  by  metathesis 
for  firiky  Ice.  ff&rthr^  Dan.  and  1^.  fjords 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  L.  /return^  a  strait, 
may  have  aflFected  the  spelling  of  the 
English  word,  there  being  an  old  word 
frety  tromfretvm.  Gf.  also  QaeLftith, 
small,  frm-^mhwr^  a  little  sea,  an  estu- 
ary ;  the  Scandinavian  word  beiQg  fh>m 
another  root.] 

FRITH,  frith,  n.  a  fbrest ;  a  woody  place ; 
"  Over  holt  and  heath,  as  thotouqni  frWi 
and  feO."— Draytoii:  a  small  field  token 
out  of  a  common.    [W.  JWdd,  a  iorest.1 

FRITTER,  frifer,  n.  a  piece  of  meat /rtsd  : 
a  kind  of  pancake :  a  fragment.*-4?.f.  to 
break  into  fragments :  to  waste  away  by 
degrees.  [Fr.  ./Hfare-^Hrw^  to  fky— ll 
/Hoere, /Wefum,  to  fky.l 

FmvOIJTT,  lii-vori^C  a.  acte  or  hatdts 
of  trifling :  levity. 

FRIVOLOUS,  IHv'ol-as,  a^  triffingtiligfat: 
siDy. — odr.  Tn^ouaoBvr^^-^km  Fkiv'o- 
liOOSKlBB.  (L.  firwoluMy  widch  orte^. 
seems  to  have  meant  ntted  aanqf--]! 
friwre^  fricattf  tonib.1 

FRlZZor  FRIZ,  frix,e.t.  toevrl:  to  ren- 
der roo^  and  tangled. — n-acorL  [Fr. 
/riser,  to  cori  ;  pwfa.  bom  root  of  Fbibb, 
the  doth,  and  so  meaning  to  raise  the 
napondothj 

FRIZZLE,  frLd,o.f^tofovm in  small riioti 
curls.    [Dim.  of  Freee.] 

FRO,  tt^ado.^  from z  Mick  or  badcward. 
TA  shortened  form  of  from;  bnt  nerti. 
oirecth^  derived  from  Ice.  /no,  from.! 

FROCK,  fh>k,  n.  a  monk's  cowl :  a  loose 
upper  garment  worn  by  men :  a  gown 
worn  by  females.  [FV.  froc^  a  monk^ 
oowl— LowLb/roeas— L.  4oeac«,  a  flock 
of  wool ;  or  more  prob.  (aoc.  to  Brachet 
and  Iittr6)  from  Low  H  hrocuM  O.  Ger. 
ArodMpor-  vtwkX  a  coat.1 

VROGK&D,  frokt,  adlj.  dotoed  in  a  frock. 

FROG,  frog,  n.  the  common  English  name 
of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  genus 
Rana,  aeenus  of  amphibians,  liaving  four 
legs  witn  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and 
five  on  the  hind,  more  or  less  w^ibed,  a 
naked  boby,  no  ribs,  and  no  taiL  Ow- 
ing to  the  last  pecidiarit^  frqgs  belong 
to  the  order  of  amphibians  known  as 
Anoora.  Frogs  are  remarkable  for  the 
timnsformations  they  undeigo  before  ar> 
riving  at   maturity.    The  yooag  frog. 


which  is  named  a  tadpole^  lives  entirely 
in  water,  breathes  by  external  and  then 
by  interna]  gills,  has  no  legs,  a  long  tail 
furnished  with  a  membranous  fringe  like 
a  fin,  and  a  homy  beak,  which  falls  off 
on  the  animal  passing  from  the  tadpole 
to  the  frog  state,  while  the  tail  is  ab- 
aori>ed  and  legs  are  developed.  The  ma- 
ture frog  breathes  by  lungs,  and  cannot 
exist  in  water  without  coming  to  the 
surface  for  air.  Tlie  onlv  British  species 
ii  the  common  frog  (22.  temporortc^,  but 
Che  tribe  is  very  numerous,  other  va- 
rieties bdng  the  edible  frog  (22.  ewidenta) 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  eaten  in  France 
and  South  Gomany,  tiie  hind  q[uarters 
being  the  part  chiei^  used;  the  buU- 
froe  of  America  {&  fi!piaM\  8  to  12 
inones  long,  so  named  from  its  voice  re- 
jwmhHngtne  lowing  of  a  bull ;  the  black- 
smith frog  of  Janeiro ;  the  Argus  frog  of 
America,  etc  The  tree-frogs  oelong  to 
thegenusHyla.  (See Tbeb-fbog.)  iiogs 
lie  torpid  in  winter,  swim  with  rapidity, 
and  move  by  long  bounds,  being  able 
from  the  power  of  the  muscles  c^  their 
hind-l^;s  to  leap  many  times  their  own 
length.  Their  eggs  or  spawn  are  to  be 
seen  fioatuiu^  in  pondsandother  stagnant 
waters  in  large  masses  c^  gelatinous 
matter.  [AAjTrocgottfroga^Jroac^frox: 
CL  Dut.  vonchf  Ger.  fromht  Dsm.  frd, 
N^frcsJt.J 

FROG,  frog,  n.  an  ornamental  fastening  for 
a  frock  or  gown,  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  tass^  or  spincQe-flhaped  button  covered 
with  sQk  or  other  material,  which  is 
passed  through  a  loop  on  the  breast  op- 
posite to  that  to  which  it  is  attached, 
thus  listening  the  two  breasts  together : 
the  loop  of  the  scabbard  of  a  bavonet  or 
sword :  in  farriery ^  a  sort  of  tenner  horn 
that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a 
horsev  foot,  at  some  distance  from,  the 
toe,  dividing  into  two  branches,  and  run- 
nii4r  towara  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a 
fatkz  in  the  United  States,  a  triangular 
Boppoft  or  crossing  plate  for  the  wheels 
of  railway  carriages,  wtiers  <me  line 
branches  off  from  anottier  or  crosses  it  at 
an  oblique  angle.  [Fort.  ^Vooo,  a  flocdc  of 
wool  or  of  silk.] 

FROLIC,  fkoUk,  a4f,  wary :  pranl^.-Hi. 
gaiety:  awfldpnnk:  a meny-making. 
— o.i.  to  play  wild  pranks  or  merry  tricks: 
to  gambol:— |ir.jx  froficking ;  pojx  frol- 
icked. [Dut.  vromk,  meny,  from  a  root 
preserved  in  Ger.  firoh^  and  snflSx  -^1; 
l^E,Hke,V>i  cL  QGt.  frMibh,  joyfal. 


ITOIJ< 


GS0ME,frol1k-snm,iu(|.gi^:  apott- 


fBOM,  from,  prqi.  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of :  ieaseniiyor  losing  nroximity  to: 
leaving  b^iind :  by  reason  of :  out  of :  by 
aid  ci :  dmotii^  source,  beginning,  dis- 
tance, absence,  nrivation,  or  departure, 
sometimes  literally  and  sometimes  figu- 
ratively :  the  antithesiB  and  correUtive 
of  from  is  lo  ;  as,  it  is  80  uukBfrom  the 
one  place  to  the  other ;  he  took  a  knife 
from  his  pocket ;  light  emanates  from 
the  sua ;  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats ;  we  all  come  from  Adam ;  mat- 
ters are  getting  from  bad  to  worse ;  the 
merit  of  an  action  depends  upon  the 
spirit /rom  which  it  proceeds ;  I  judge  of 
lum/romm^  personal  knowledge.  Pirom 
aometimea  is  equivalent 'to  away  from^ 
remoU  from^  in  the  sense  of  inconsistent 
with.  ^'Anything  so  overdone  is  from 
the  purpose  of  playing.*— iSAak.  It  is 
jomed  with  adverbs  and  prepositions; 
mSfftom  above  or  from  hdow  the  bridge 
mmSook  the  part  or  locality  above,  from 
the  part  or  locality  below  the  Imdge. 
In  certain  cases  the  preposition  from  is 


less  lo|^caIly  placed  before  an  adverb 
which  it  does  not  govern,  but  which  be- 
longs to  some  verb  in  the  sentence  ;  as 
in  toe  phrssea  from  forth,  from  out; 


Sudden  partingB  such  as 

Hie  Utefrom  out  jaaog  hearts.— Bipron. 

lAJR^from,  from,  O.  Sax.  Ice.  O.  H.  (jer. 
and  (ioth  fram ;  O.E.  and  dial./ro,/fti» 
frae;  oor*.  with  L.  jpereti  in  perendie^ 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  Gr.  peran,  be- 
yond,  and  Sans,  param.  Allied  to  far^ 
jfor/A,  etc.] 

FROND,  frond,  n.  a  leafif  branch  or  stalk, 
esp.  the  fern.    rLb/mis,  /rondts,  a  leaL] 

FB(>NDE,  frongo^  n.  the  name  of  a  party 
in  Freunoe,  who,  dntine  the  minority  A 
Louis  XIY.,  waged  civu  war  against  the 
court  party  on  account  of  the  neavyfis- 
cal  impositions  laid  on  the  peoj^e.  [FV., 
aslin£^    See  I^okixbur.] 

FRONIJ&SGENCE,  frondes'ens,  fi.  act  of 
putting  forth  leaves:  the  season  for  put- 
ting forth  leaves.  \Lu  frottdesoena—Jrot^ 
dexOf  to  grow  leafy.]  • 

roONDEUR,  frong-dei',  n.  a  member  ci 
the  Fronde,  so  named  from  a  witty  mem- 
ber having  stated  in  the  FVench  Fariia- 
ment,  in  sarcastic  reference  to  the  fear 
in  which  its  members  held  the  minister, 
Haaearin,  that  they  were  like  the  bovs 
who  slung  stones  at  each  oUier  in  toe 
streets  of  Faris  when  the  policeman  was 
absent,  but  who  dispersed  on  his  appear- 
ance :  generally,  in  Europe,  ssk  of^mnent 
of  the  party  in  power ;  a  membor  of  the 
opposition. 

FRONDIFEROXTS,  fh>n-dir er-us,  adj. ,  beor- 
ing  or  produciAg/Voiuk.  [L.  fronB^  and 
fero^  to  bear.] 

FRONT,  fhmt,  n.  the/orefteoil :  the  whole 
face:  the  forepart  of  anything:  the 
most  conspicuous  part :  boldness :  im- 
pudence.— IS  FBONT  OF,  before. — adfj.  of, 
relating  to,  or  in  the  front.— r.t  to  stand 
in  front  of  or  opposite :  to  oppose  face 
to  face. — r.i.  to  stand  in  &ont  or  fore- 
most :  to  turn  the  front  or  face  in  any 
direction.  [fV.— L.  /ntms,  yhmfis,  the 
forehead ;  allied  toBBOW.] 

FRONTAGE,  frunf Sj,  a.  the/rtmf  part  <tf 
a  building. 

FRONTAL,  fhmf al,  acRof  or  belonging  to 
the/monf  or  foreheaiL — n.  a  front-piece : 
something  wcMn  on  the  forehead  or  face  : 
Cmft.)  a  pediment  over  a  door  or  window. 
[FV.— Lb  froKtaU^fromB,  a  fnmt  oma- 
ment  for  horses.] 

FBONTED,  frunfedt  o^;.  formed  with  a 
firouL 

FRONTIER,  finon'tfir,  a.  that  part  of  a 
country  which  &onts  or  faces  another 
ooontrv ;  the  confines  or  extreme  part  of 
a  ooontry  bordering  on  another  countiy ; 
the  mar&es ;  the  border :  a  fort ;  a  for- 
tification;  «*Of  pallisadoes,  frontiers^ 
panmets.*— ^SAoJfc:.:  the  forehead;  *'  Then 
on  the  edges  of  their  bolstered  hah*,  which 
standeth  crested  round  their  frontiert^ 
and  hangeth  over  their  faces.^— Sftibbea 
[Fr,  froniiirey  a  fh>ntier,  a  border.] 

FRONTIER,  fron'tSr,  ad(i.  of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  acquired  on  a  frontier :  lying  on 
the  ezterMNT  part:  bordering:  contermi- 
nous; as,  a./n>n/tertown.  **  Frontier  ex- 
perience.**— FT.  Irving.  •'  Thej;  thus  re 
mained  till  new  dangers  made  it  expedi- 
ent for  Russia  to  reassemble  them,  and 
she  foimed  a  frontier  militia  of  their 
tribes." — Brongkam, 

FRONTIER,  fron'tSr,  n.t .  to  form  or  con- 
stitute a  frontier »  to  possess  territoricB 
bordering  on  or  constituting  a  frontier — 
with  Off  or  loxm. 

FRONTIER,  fron'ter,  «.f.  to  place  on  Ite 
frontier :  to  guard  or  invest  on  the  fron- 
tier. **Now  that  it  is  no  more  a  border 
uor^VtMilMred  with  enemies.' 
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FRONTISPIECE,  front'i-sp&s,  n.  the  prin- 
cipal front  or  face  of  a  building':  a 
figure  or  en^^raving  in  front  of  a  book. 
[Fr.— Low  L.  frontispieiumr-frona,  and 
8peciOf  to  see ;  not  conn,  with  Piecb.] 

FRONTLESS,  fruntles,  adfj.  void  of  shame 
or  modesty. 

FRONTLESSLT,  fruntaes-li,  adv.  in  a 
frontless  manner:  with  shameless  ef- 
frontery: shamelessly.  "The  worse 
depraving  the  better ;  and  that  so  front" 
lesalj/f  that  shame  and  justice  should  fly 
the  earth  for  them." — Cfiapman, 

FRONTLET,  f  runtlet,  n,  a  frontal  or  brow- 
band  :  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  fore- 
head. Deut.  vi.  8.  For  the  Jewish  fronU 
let,  see  Phtulotert:  (Jig.)  the  look  or 
appearance  of  the  foreheao. 

How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that  fronUei  on  i 
Methlnka  yon  are  too  much  of  late  r  the  firown. 

in  omith.  the  margin  of  the  head  behind 
the  bill  of  birds,  generally  clothed  with 
rigid  bristles. 
FRONTON,  fron'ton,  n.  in  arck.  a  pedi- 
ment. "If  once  vou  can  carve  one 
fronton  such  as  vou  nave  here,  I  tell  jou, 
you  would  be  able  ...  to  scatter  catbe- 
drals  over  England.** — Ruskin.    [Fr.] 

FROST,  frost,  n.  the  state  of  the  atmos- 

Shere  in  which  water  freezes:   frozen 
ew,  also  called  hoar-frost. — v.t.  to  cover 

with   anything   resembling    hoar-frost. 

rA.S.    foTstr-jreosan ;    of.   Ger.   frosty 

Groth.  fritLS.I 
FROST-BITE,  frost'-blt.  n.  the  freezing  or 

depression  of  vitality  in  a  part  of  the 

body  by  exposure  to  cold. 
FROST-BrrteN.  frost'-bit'n,  adj,  bitten  op 

affected  by  frost. 
FROST-BOUND,  frost'-bownd,  adj.  bound 

or  confined  by  frost. 
FROSTING,  frosting,  n.  the  composition, 

resembling    hoar-/ro8^,   used   to    cover 

cake  etc 
FROST-NAIL,  frost'-nftl,  n.  a  naU  driven 

into  a  horseshoe  to  prevent  the  horse 

from  slipping  on  ice. 

FROST-SMOKE,  frost'Hsm5k,  n.  a  thick 
fog  resembling  smoke,  arising  in  high 
latitudes  from  the  surface  of  the  sea 
when  exposed  to  a  temperature  much 
below  freezing-point.  When  the  ther- 
mometer is  down  to  zero,  Fahr.,  the  fog 
lies  close  on  the  water  in  eddying  white 
wreaths.  "  The  brig  and  the  ice  round 
her  are  covered  by  a  strange  black  ob- 
scurity ;  it  is  the  frost'-smoke  of  Arctic 

FROSTwisED,  ftwst'wgd,  FROSTWORT, 
frost'wert,  n.  in  the  United  States,  the 
popular  name  of  a  plant  {Heliantheinum 
eanadense),  sometimes  used  in  medicine 
as  an  astringent  and  aromatic  tonic.  It 
is  so  called  because  late  in  autumn  crys- 
tals of  ice  shoot  from  the  cracks  of  the 
bark  of  its  root.    Called  also  R0CK-RO6B. 

FROST-WORK,  frost'-wurk,  n.,  work  re- 
sembling ho&T'frost  on  shrubs. 

FROSTY,  frost'i,  adi.  producing  or  con- 
taining frost :  chill  in  affection  :  frost- 
like.—-oav.  Fbost'ily. — n.  Frost'iness. 

FROTH,  froth,  n.  the  foam  on  liquids 
caused  by  boiling,  or  any  agitation :  fig., 
an  empty  show  in  speech:  any  light 
matter. — v.t.  to  cause  froth  on. — v.i.  to 
throw  up  froth.  [Scand.,  as  in  Ice. 
fraud,  froda,  Dan.  fraade,  Swed. 
fragcUi.1 

Frothy,  froth'i,  acy.  fun  of  froth  or 
foam  :  empty :  unsubstantial.  —  adv. 
Fboth'ily.— w.  Fboth'iness. 

FROUNCE,  frowDB,  v.t.  (obs.)  to  frown  or 
wrinkle  the  brow. — v.t.  to  plait :  to  curl : 
to  wrinkle  up :  to  frown. — n.  a  plait  or 
curl.     [Fr.  /hmo«r— L.  frons,  frontis. 


the  brow.    See  Flounce,  n.,  of  which  it 
is  an  older  form.] 

FROWARD,  frS'ward,  o^/,  self-willed  :  per- 
verse :  unreasonable : — opp.  to  Towabd. 
— adv.  Fro'wabdly.— ti.  Fbo'wabdnbss. 
[Scand.  Eng.  for  A.8.  from,  away,  averse, 
and  aSixivard.} 

FROWN,  frown,  v.i.  to  wrinkle  the  brow, 
as  in  anger :  to  look  anc^^. — v.t.  to  repel 
by  a  frown. — n.  a  wrinklmg  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  brow  in  displeasure,  etc. :  a 
stem  look. — adv.  Feown'ingly.  [From 
a  Fr.  frogner  in  se  refrogner^  to  knit  the 
brow ;  ori^.  unknown.] 

FROWSY,  frow'si,  adj.  fetid :  ill-scented  : 
dingy. 

FROZEN,  frOz'n^jxi.i).  of  Freeze. 

FRUCTESCENCnS,  fruk-tes'ens,  n.  the  time 
for  the  ripening  of /rui^  [Fr.,  from  L. 
fructesco,  to  bear  fruit— /ruchi«,  fruit.] 

FRUCTIFEROUS,  fruk-tif  er-us,  acjj.,  hear- 
ing fruit.  [L.  fructifer—fructuSf  and 
fero,  to  bear.  J 

FRUCTIFICATION,  fruk-ti-fi-kfi'shun,  n. 
act  of  fructifying,  or  producing  fruit : 
Cbot.)  all  the  parts  that  compose  the 
flower  and  fruit. 

FRUCTIFY,  fruk'ti-fr,  vJ.  to  make  fruit- 
ful :  to  fertUize. — v.i,  to  bear  fruit.  [L. 
fructijico^ructus,  said  f ado,  to  make.] 

FRUCTIST,  fruk'tist,  n.  one  who  classifies 
plants  by  their  fruit.    iSees*  Cyc. 

Fructose,  fruk't5s,  n.  in  chenu  sugar  of 
fruit,  a  sugar  consisting  partly  of  cane- 
sugar  and  partly  of  inverted  supur,  an 
uncrystallizable  sugar,  identical  m  com- 
position and  optical  rotatory  power  with 
the  mixture  of  levo-glucose  and  dextro- 
glucose  obtained  from  cane-sugar  by  the 
action  of  acids. 

FRUCTUARY,  fruk'ta-a-ri,  n.  one  who  en- 
joys the  produce  or  profits  of  axwthing. 
••  Kings  are  not  proprietors  nor  fructua- 
ries.^ — Prynne. 

FRUGAL,  ivWgel,  adj.  economical  In  the 
use  of  means :  thrifty. — adv.  Fbtj^QALLY. 
[Fr, — ^L.  frugalis-^frugi,  temperate,  fit 
for  tood-^ruxjfrugis,  fruit.] 

FRUGALITY,  fr66^'i-ti,  n.  prudent 
economy :  thrift. 

FRUGIFEROUS,  frOO-jifer-us,  a4f.,  fruit- 
bearing.  [L.  frux,  frugis,  fruit,  ana /ero, 
to  bear  1 

FRUGIVOROUS,frW-iiy'o-rus,ac(;.,/eedtna 
on  fruits  or  seeds.  [L.  frux,  frugis,  and 
voro,  to  eat.] 

FRUrr,  fr66t,  n.  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
which  supplies  the  wants  of  men  and 
animals  :  the  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
tains the  seed  :  the  offspring  of  animals ; 
J  product,  consequence,  effect,  advantage. 
O.  Fr.fmiict,  Fr.  fruit— li.  fructus,  from 
)ruor.  fructus,  to  enjoy,] 
UTTAGE,  froOt'aj,  n.,  fruit  collectively: 
fruits.         

FRUIT- CULTURE,  fr56t'-kul-tflr,  n.  the 
systematic  cultivation,  propa^tion,  or 
rearing  of  fruit  or  fruit-trees, 

FRUITERER,  fr50t'er-er,  n.  one  who  deals 
in  fruit. 

FRUITERY,  fr55t'er-i,  n.  a  place  for  stor- 
ingfruit:  fruitage. 

FRuTT-FLY,  froor-fll,  n.  a  small  black  fly 
found  among  fruit-trees  in  spring. 

FRUITFUL,  fr66t'fool,  adj.  producing 
fruit  abundantly  :  productive.  —  adv. 
Frtjtt'fully. — n.  FbiAt'pulness. 

FRUIT-GATHERER,  fr66t'-ga</i-er-er,  n. 
one  who  gathers  fruit :  a  sort  of  long- 
handled  scissors,  provided  with  a  spring 
to  keej)  them  open,  used  for  gathering 
fruit  situated  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
arm. 

FRUITION,  fr05-ish'un,  n.,  enjoyment: 
use  or  possession  of  anything,  esp.  ac- 
companied with  pleasure.  [O.  Fr.  fruir 
tion,  from  L.  fruor,  to  enjoy.] 


FRUITLESS,  frOdtles,  adij.  barren :  with* 
out  profit :  useless. — adv.  Fbutt'lessly. 

— n.  FRTTTT^LESSNESS. 

FRUIT-PIGEON,  fr65t'-pi-jon,  n.  the  name 
given  to  the  pigeons  of  the  genus  Car- 
pophagus,  biras  of  very  brilliant  plu- 
ma^,  occurring  in  India,  the  warmet 
parts  of  Australia,  etc.  Dm*ing  th(? 
breeding  season  a  curious  gristly  knob 
grows  on  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
of  some  of  the  species,  ana  soon  after 
disappears.  They  are  so  called  because 
they  feed  entirely  on  fruit. 

FRUMENTACEOTJS,fr55-men-tfi'shus,  adj. 
made  of  or  resembling  wheat  or  other 

J  [rain.  [L,  frumentaceus—frumentum,  for 
rugimenium,  corn— /nur,  frugis,  fruit.] 
UMENTATION,  frod-meri-ta'shun,  n. 
among  the  Romans,  a  largess  of  grain  be- 
stowed on  the  people  to  quiet  them  when 
uneasv  or  turoulent.  [L.  frumentatio, 
from  frumentum,  corn.]      

FRUMENTY,  fr56'men-ti,  FURMENTY, 
fu]<men-ti,  n.  food  made  of  wheat  boiled 
in  milk.  [O.  Fr.  froument^,  wheat  boiled 
^roument — ^L.  frumentum.'] 

FRUSH,  frush,  am.  easily  broxen  :  brittle : 
short :  crisp.  **  Rotten  sticks  are  frush." 
— Prof.  Wuson. 

FRUSH,  frush,  n.  noise  made  by  objects 

coming  into  collision  and  being  crushed. 

Horrible  uproar  and  fruah 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.^/Sou^y. 

FRUSH,  frush,  n.  the  frog  of  a  horse's 
foot :  a  disease  in  that  part  of  a  horse's 
foot.    [Ger.  frosch.   See  Froo,  a  reptile.] 

FRUSTRATE,  frus'trat,  v.t.  to  make  vain 
or  of  no  effect :  to  bring  to  nothing :  to 
defeat.  [L.  frustro,  frustratus—frustra, 
without  effect,  in  vain.] 

FRUSTRATE,  frus'trat  (dbs.),  pa.p  of 
Frustrate 

FRUSTRATION,  frus-trfi'shun,  n.  disap- 
point  men  t :  defeat.    [L.  frustratio.] 

FRUSTUM,  frus'tum,  n.  a  piece  or  slice  of 
a  solid  body :  the  part  of  a  cone,  which 
remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base.  [L.  frustum, 
a  piece,  a  bit.] 

FRIJTESGENT,  fr66-tes'ent,  acfj.  becoming 
shrubbjy,  or  like  a  shrub.  [L.  frutex, 
fruticis,  a  shrub.] 

FRUTICOSE,  frWti-kOs,  FRUTICOUS, 
frdd'ti-kus,  ac(;.,  shrub-like :  shrubby. 
[L.  fruticosus— frutex.'] 

FRY,  frl,  v.t.  to  dress  food  with  oil  or  fat 
in  a  pan  over  the  fire  : — pr.p.  trying ; 
pa.p,  fried. — v.i.  to  undergo  the  action  of 
neat  in  a  frying-pan :  to  simmer. — n.  a 
dish  of  anything  fried.  [Fr.  frire — ^L. 
frigo;  of.  Gr.  phrygd.  Sans.  Mry,  to 

FRY ,  frf ,  n.  a  swarm  of  fishes  just  spawned: 
a  number  of  small  thin^.  [Fr.  frai, 
frayer,  act  of  fertilizing  in  fishes,  from 
Xj.fricare,  to  rub;  but  cf.  Goth,  fraiv, 
Ice^rio,  seed,  egg.] 

FUCdSIA,  f Q'shi-a,  n.  a  plant  with  long 
pendulous  red  flowers,  originally  na- 
tives of  S.  America.  [Named  after 
Leonard  Fuclis^  a  German  botanist  of 
the  16th  century.] 

FUCHSINE,  f66ks'in,  n.  a  beautiful  ani- 
line color :  magenta.  [From  resembling- 
t\ie  fuchsia  in  color  1 

FUDGE,  fuj,  int.  stun :  nonsense :  an  ex 
clamation   of    contempt.      [From    the 
sound  ;  cf .  Prov.  Fr.  fuche,  Ger.  futsch.] 

FUEGIAN,  fti-6'ji-an,  adj.  belonging  to 
Tierra  Del  Fuepo. 

FUEGIAN,  fti-e'ji-an,  n.  a  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

FUEL,  fQ'el,  n,  anything  that  feeds  s^fire : 
whatever  supports  heat,  excitement,  or 
energy.  [O.  Fr.  fouaiUe — ^Low  L.  foal- 
lia,  fuel— -Low  L.  focak — ^L.  focus,  a  flre« 
place.] 
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FUERO,  f00-e]<5,  n.  a  Spanish  term  hav- 
ing such  frigniflcations  as — ^a  ccHle  of  law, 
a  charter  of  privileges,  a  custom  having 
the  force  of  law,  a  declaration  by  a  mag- 
istrate, the  seat  or  jurisdiction  of  a  tri- 
bunal.— ^FOSBO  JUZQO,  a  code  of  Spanish 
law,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe.  [Sp.,  from  K  forum  (which 
see)  I 

nJGAGIOQS,  fa-gft'shtts,  a6lj.  apt  to  flee 
away  :  fleeting.  — ym.  Fuoa'ciocsnxbs, 
FuGAC/iTr.  rifc  fujgaas^  fugaeia^  ftrom 
fugio;  Gr.  phewg6t  to  flee«  Sans.  Ihvjt 
to  bend.] 

FUGIB-WAICRANr,  fQf i-wo-rant,  n.  in 
8eot%  Icna^  a  warrant  granted  to  appre- 
hend a  debtor,  against  whom  it  is  sworn 
that  he  intends  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid 
payment. 

FuGILE,  fQj'il»  n.  in  mecL  (a)  the  cerumen 
of  the  ear ;  fb)  a  nebulous  suspension  in, 
or  a  deposition  from,  the  nrme ;  (e)  an 
abscess,  specifically  an  abscess  near  the 
ear. 

FUGmVE,  f  aj'i-tiv,  acif.  apt  to  flee  away: 
uncertain :  volatile :  perishable :  tempo- 
rary.— n.  one  who  flees  or  has  fled  from 
his  station  or  country:  one  hard  to  be 
caught.  —  adv.  Fua'invBLY. — ».  Poo'i- 
TiVJCMKBU.  IFr.-^lj.  fugiiivust  from  fugio f 
to  flee  I 

FUGLEMAN,  fQ'gl-man,  n.  (tit)  a  wing' 
man,  a  solder  who  stands  before  a  com- 
pany at  drill  as  an  example.  [Ger. /lil- 
gehnann,  the  leader  of  a  wing  or  file — 
^Ugel,  a  wing.] 

TGUE,  fdg,  n.  (musA  a  composition  £n 
which  the  parts  follow  or  pursue  one 
another  at  certain  distances.  [IV. — ^It. 
fuga,  from  L.  fuga^  flight.] 

FuGUIST,  fflg'ist,  ».  one  who  writes  or 
plays  ftigMeg. 

Fulcrum,  ful'kmm,  n.  (m^c?^.)  the  yrop 
or  fixed  point  on  which  a  lever  moves : 
a  prop :— ^Z.  Fdl'ora.  or  Fdl'crxtms. — 
FuLCRXTM  FORCEPS,  an  instrument  used 
by  dentists,  and  consisting  of  a  forceps 
in  which  one  beak  is  furnished  with  a 
hineed  metal  plate,  padded  with  india- 
ruboer,  which  rests  against  the  gum, 
while  the  other  beak  has  the  usual  tooth 
or  gouge  shape.     [L.  fulcrwRit  a  prop. 


FU< 


from  fuiciOt  to  prop'.] 
FULFILL,  f    "'^ 


,  fool-fir,  v.L  to  compete :  to  ac- 
complish: to  carry  into  effect  :--jpr.p. 
fulfliring;    pa.p,    fulfilled'.  —  n.    Fcir 

FULFILLMENT,  fool-fll'ment,  n.  full  per- 

•    formance:  completion:  accomplishmeDt. 

FULGENT,  ful'ient,  oA'.,  shining :  bright : 
da2zling.^aai;.  Ful'oently.— ».  Ful'- 
QKNCY.  [It.  ftUgena,  -entis,  pr.p.  otfuJgeOf 
to  flash,  to  shine.] 

FULGURANT,  ful'glir-ant,  aclj,  lightening. 
Sir  T.  More. 

FULGURATE,  ful'gQr-fit,  vA.  to  flash  as 
lightning.     fSee  PuLQURATlON.] 

FULGURATION,  ful-gOr-S'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  lightening,  or  flashing  with  light :  in 
assaying,  the  sudden  brightening  of  the 
melted  globules  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
cupel  of  the  assayer,  when  the  last  film 
of  vitreous  lead  or  copper  leaves  their 
surface.  [L.  fulguratiop  from  fulguro, 
fulguratum,to  lighten,  from  ^gur,  ught- 

iULGURITE,  ful'gflr-lt,  n.  any  rocky  sub- 
stance  that  has  been  fused  or  vitrified  by 
lightnine.  More  strictly,  a  vitrified  tube 
of  sand  formed  by  lightning  penetrating 
the  solid  ^[round,  and  fusing  a  portion  of 
the  materials  through  whicn  it  passes. 

FULGUROUS,  f  ul'ga-rus,  adij.  flashing  like 
lightning.  ^*A  fulgurous  impetuosity 
atmost  beyond  human.*' — Carlyle. 

FULIGINOUS,  ffl-lij'i-nus,  c^\  sootjr: 
smoky.    [L.  fuUginoeus—fuligo,  soot.] 


FULL^  fool,  a4i*  having  all  it  can  contain : 
having  no  empty  space:  abundantly 
supplied  or  furnished :  abounding :  con« 
taming  the  whole  matter:  complete: 
perfect:  strong:  clear. — n.  complete 
measure:  highest  degree:  the  whole: 
time  of  full-moon. — n.  Fuii/nbsb  or  Fdl'- 
inssB.  rA.S.  fuU  ;  Goth,  fulls.  Ice. /Wir. 
Ger.  votl,  L.  plenus,  Gr.  pUos.  See  Fill. J 

FULL,  fool,  adv.  quite:  to  the  same  de- 

^OTee :  with  the  whole  effect :  completely. 

FULL,  fool,  v.i.  (pbe.)  to  bleach  or  whiten 
doth. — n.  Fdll'er,  a  bleacher  or  cleanser 
of  cloth.  [Through  A.S. /u2^ian,  to  whiten 
as  a  fuller,  from  L.  fvHw,  a  fuller.} 

FULL,  fool,  v.t.  to  press  or  pound  cloth  in 
a  mill :  to  scour  and  thicken  in  a  milL— 
n.  Fdll'sb.  [Through  Fr.  fouler,  to 
tread,  to  full  or  thicken  cloth,  from  L. 
fuUo,  a  cloth-fuller.] 

FtJLLAM,  FULHAM,  fool'am,  n.  an  old 
cant  word  for  false  dice,  named  from 
FuUiam,  a  suburb  of  London,  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the 
most  notorious  place  for  black-legs  in  all 
England ;  those  made  to  throw  the  high 
numbers,  from  five  to  twelve,  were  calfed 
''high,"  and  those  to  throw  the  low 
nmnbers,  from  ace  to  four,  **  low." 
For  gourd  aud  fuBam  holds, 

And*«hiffh*'aiid  »' low  "^  be^uUe  tbe  rich  and  poor. 

—SKak.: 

hence,  a  sham ;  a  make4>elieve.    **  Ful' 
hams  of  noetic  fiction." — Hudxbras, 

FULL-BLOWN,  fool'-blOn,  adj.  blown  or 
fully  expanded,  as  a  flower. 

FULL-BOTTOMED,  fool'-bot'umd,  adj. 
having  a  full  or  large  bottom,  as  a  wig. 

FULLEfe'S-EART5,  fool'erz-erth,  n.  a  soft 
earth  or  clay,  capable  of  absorbing  grease, 
used  in  fulling  or  bleaching  cloth. 

FULL-FACED,  fool'-ffist,  ac(j.  having  a 
full  or  broad  face. 

FULL-HEARTED,  fool'-h&rt'ed,  CK^".  full 
of  heart  or  courage :  elated. 

FULLING-MILL.  fooVing-mU,  n.  a  mill  for 
fulling  cloth  by  means  of  pestles  or 
stampers,  which  beat  and  press  it  to  a 
close  or  compact  state,  and  cleanse  it* 
The  principal  parts  of  a  fulling-mill  are 
the  wheel,  with  its  trundle,  which  gives 
motion  to  the  tree  or  spindle,  whose 
teeth  communicate  that  motion  to  the 
pestles  or  stampers,  which  fall  into 
troughs,  wherein  the  cloth  is  put,  with 
fuller*s-earth,  to  be  scoured  and  thick- 
ened by  this  process  of  beating. 

FULL-OkBED,  fool'-orbd,  adif.  having  the 
orb  or  disc  fully  illuminated,  as  the  full- 
moon:  round. 

FULLY,  foolli,  adv.  completely ;  entirely. 

FULMAR,  ful'mar,  n.  a  species  of  petrel 
inhabiting  the  Shetland  Isles  and  other 
northern  regions,  valuable  for  its  down, 
feathers,  and  oil.  [Named  from  the  foul 
smell  of  its  oil.    See  Foumart.] 

FULMINATE,  ful'min-at,  v.t.  to  thunder 
or  make  a  loud  noise:  to  issue  decrees 
with  violence. — v.t.  to  cause  to  explode : 
to  send  forth,  as  a  denunciation.  [Lit.  to 
hurl  lightning,  L.  ftUmino,  fulminatus^-' 
fulmen  {f or  fulgimen),  lightning^-/iiZgeo, 
to  shine.] 

FULMINATE,  furmin-&t,  n.  a  compound 
of  fulminic  acid  with  mercury,  etc. 

FULMINATION,  ful-min-a'shun,  n.  act  of 
fulminating,  thundering,  or  issuing  forth: 
a  chemical  explosion :  a  denunciation. 

FULMINE,  ful'min,  v.t.  to  thunder;  to  ful- 
minate ;  to  give  utterance  to  in  an  au- 
thoritative or  vehement  manner ; 

Warmlner  with  her  theme 
She  fvlmined  out  ber  soom  of  lavs  Saliqne. 

— 2%nnytoi».* 

to  shoot  or  dart,  as  lightning ; 
And  ever  and  anoa  the  rosy  red 
Flashi  throoi^h  her  f  aoe  as  it  had  been  a  flaika 
Of  Uffhtainff  throivh  bright  herer  fulmined. 


FULMINE,  ful'min,  v.i,  to  thunder :  to 
sound  like  thunder :  to  fulminate  :  to 
speak  out  boldly  and  with  resistless 
power,  or  with  supreme  authority. 

A  Tery  Cicerone— yet,  alaa. 

How  unlike  him  whofulndned  in  oUl  Rome! 

^Sogers. 

FULMINIC,  fttl-min'ik,  adff.  pertaining  to 
an  acid  used  in  preparing  explosive  com- 
pounds. 

FULSOME,  ful'snm,  a4Jfj,  cloying:  nause- 
ous: offensive:  gross:  disgustingly 
fawning.— adv.  Ful'somely.— n.  Ful- 
80MENESB.  [A.8.  ful,  full,  in  the  sense 
of  producing  satiety,  and  then  disgust, 
and  affix  -some.] 

FULVOUS,  ful'vus,  FULVID,  ful'vid,  adj. 
deep  or  dull  yellow :  tawny.  [L.  fulvus, 
deep  yellow,  tawny.] 

FUM,  fum,  FUNG,  fung,  n.  the  Chinese 
phoenix,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  ani- 
mals supposed  to  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

FUMAROLE,  f QmVrOl,  n.  a  smoke-hole  in 
a  volcano  or  sulphur-mine.  [It.  fumor 
roto— Lb  fumus.] 

FUMBLE!,  fum  hi,  v.t.  to  grope  about  awk- 
wardly :  to  do  anything  awkwardly :  to 
handle  much.— t^.r.  to  manage  awkward- 
ly.— n.  Fcm'bler.  (From  Dut.  fommden, 
to  fumble  or  grabble;  cf.  I^.  famle. 
Ice.  fahna,  to  grope  about ;  idl  come 
from  the  root  of  A.S.  folm,  the  palm  of 
the  hand.    Cf.  PaucJ 

FUME,  film,  n.,  smoke  or  vapor :  any  vola- 
tile matter :  beat  of  mind,  rage  :  any- 
thing unsubstantial,  vain  conceit :  the 
incense  of  praise :  hence,  inordinate  flat- 
tery. *•  To  smother  him  with  fumes  and 
eulogies  •  •  •  because  he  is  rich.** — Bur- 
ton. — v.i.  to  smoke  :  to  throw  off  vapor  : 
to  be  in  a  ra^^e :  to  worship  as  by  offering 
incense  to :  nence,  to  flatter  excessively. 
'•They  demi-deify  and  fume  him  so.*' — 
Cowper.  [Fr. — L.  fumus,  smoke,  from 
root  dhU,  to  blow,  whence  DnsT.] 

FUMETTE,  fO-met',  n.  the  scent  of  meat, 
as  venison  or  game  when  kept  too  long : 
the  scent  from  meats  cooking.  '*  Unless 
it  had  the  rififht  fumette.'*  —  Su'^t ; 
"There  are  such  steams  from  savoiy 
pies,  such  a  fumette  from  plump  par- 
tridges and  roasting  pigs,  that  I  think  I 
can  distinguish  them  as  easily  as  I  know 
a  rose  from  a  pink.*'—!?.  M.  JepJison. 
{Fr.fumet,  from  h.  fumus,  smoke,  fume.] 

FuMIFEROUS,  fOm-if er-us,  adj.  produc- 
ing fumes  or  smoke.  [L.  fumifer^umus, 
and/ero,  to  bear,  to  produce. J 

FUMIFUGIST,  fam-if  Q-jist,  n,  one  who  or 
that  which  drives  away  smoke  or  fumes. 

•  Dr.  Allen,  \h.fumus^  smoke,  and  fugo, 
to  drive  away.] 

FUMIGATE,  ram'i-gat,  v.t.  to  expose  to 
smoke  or  g»&,  esp.  for  disinfectmg :  to 
perfume.  \lufumigo,fumigatua~-fumue, 
and  "ig  —  -ao,  the  case  of  ago,  to  drive.] 

FUMIGATION,  fOm-i-gft'shun,  n.  act  of 
fumigating  or  of  applying  purifying 
smoke,  etc.,  to. 

FUMITORY,  fQm'i-tor-i,  n.  a  plant  of  a 
disagreeable  smell.  [O.Fr.  fume-terre, 
earth-smoke — L.  fumus,  smoke,  and 
terra,  earth.]       

FUMOUS,  fum'us,  FUMY,  fQm'i,  adj.  pro- 
ducing  fumss. 

FUN,  fun,  n.  merriment :  sport.  [Ety. 
dub.;  not  an  old  word;  ace.  to  Skeat, 
prob.  imported  from  the  Irish,  in  whick 
occurs /onn,  delight.] 

FUNAMJBULATE,  fQ-nam'bll-l&t,  v.i.  to 
walk  or  dance  on  a  rope. — n.  Funambcul'- 
TION.  [Sp.-^L.  funis,  a  rope,  and  ambulo, 
to  walk.    See  Aublb.] 

FUNAMBULIST,  fn-namliQ-list,  n.  a  rcpe- 
dancer. 
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FUNCTION',  fungk'Bhun,  w.  the  doing  of  a 
thing :  duty  peculiar  to  any  office  or  pro- 
fession :  the  peculiar  office  of  any  part  of 
the  body  or  mind :  power :  {math/)  a  quan- 
tity so  connected  with  another  that  any 
change  in  the  one  changes  the  other. — 
Vital  FCNCnoKS,  functions  immediately 
necessary  to  life,  as  those  of  the  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  etc. — ^NATURAL  or  veobta- 
TivE  FUNcmONB,  functions  less  instantly 
necessary  to  life,  as  dig^tion,  absorption, 
assimilation,  expulsion,  etc.  —  Akimal 
PUNcnoNB,  those  which  relate  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  as  the  senses,  voluntary 
motionSjCtc. — The  bquivalbnce  of  func- 
tions, a  communist  term  implying  that 
no  man^s  labor  ought  to  be  remunerated 
at  a  higher  rate  tnan  that  of  any  other 
man,  whatever  be  the  difference  of  ca- 
pacity or  production.  [O.  Fr. — ^L.  funo" 
Uo,  from  fung<yr,funehM,  to  perform.] 

FUNCTION,  fungk^shun,  v,i.  to  perform  or 
discharge  a  function :  to  act.  Also  FUNO- 

FUNCTIONAL,  fungk'shun-al,  a4f\  per- 
taining to  or  performed  by /uncf tana: — 
opp.  to  Organio  or  Stbuotcral.— a<2r. 

FDNC'TIONALLY. 

FUNCTIONARY,  fungk'shun-ar-!,  ».  one 
who  discharges  any  function  or  duty : 
one  who  holds  an  office. 

FUND,  fund,  n.  a  sum  of  money  on  which 
some  enterprise  is  founded  or  expense 
supported :  a  supply  or  source  of  money : 
a  store  laid  up :  supply  i—^L  permanent 
debts  due  by  a  government  and  pairing 
interest :  British  Consols,  jvhose  pnncipal 
is  never  paid,  are  an  example  of  such 
funds.  We  have  no  such  national  debt  in 
this  country. — SiNKma  FUND,  a  fund  or 
stock  set  apart,  generally  at  certain  in- 
tervals, for  the  reduction  of  a  debt  of  a 
government  or  corporation. — v,t,  to  form 
a  debt  into  a  stock  charged  with  interest : 
to  place  money  in  a  fund.  [Fr,  /otwf, 
from  L.  fundus,  the  bottom.  See  Found, 
to  lay  the  bottom  of.] 

FUNDAMENT,  fund'a-ment,  n.  the  lower 
part  or  seat  of  the  body.  [Fr. — ^L.  funda- 
mentum,  from  fundus.] 

FUNDAMENTAL,  f  un  -  da  -  ment'al,  adff. 
pertaining  to  or  serving  for  the  foun- 
dation :  essential :  important. — n.  that 
which  serves  as  a  foundation  or  ground- 
work:   an  essential. — adv.  Fundament'- 

ALLY. 

FUNDING,  fund'ing,  p.  and  a4j\  providing 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  a 
debt :  converting  loans  to  a  government 
into  funds  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 
— Funding  system,  the  manner  in  which 
governments  give  security  to  public 
loans,  by  formmg  funds  secured  by  law 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  until  the 
state  reduces  the  whole. 

FUNERAL,  fii'ner-al,  n.,  burial:  the  cere- 
mony, etc.,  connected  with  burial. — ac^^\ 
Eertaininor  to  or  used  at  a  burial.  [Low 
..  funeratis — ^L.  funus,  funeris,  a  funeral 
procession.] 

Funereal,  fa-ng're-al,  adj,  pertaining  to 
or  suiting  a  funeral :  dismal :  mournful. 
[L.  funereus.'] 

FUNGACEOUS,  fung^gSrshus,  adj,  per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  order  of  Fungi. 

FUNGI,  fun'jT,  n,pl.  a  large  natural  order 
of  acotyledonous  or  cryptogamous  plants, 
SOOO  being  known,  varying  greatly  m  size, 
form,  color,  and  consistence.  Under  the 
name  fungus  botanists  comprehend  not 
only  the  various  races  of  mushrooms, 
toadstools,  and  similar  plants,  but  a 
large  number  of  microscopic  plants 
growing  upon  other  plants,  and  sub- 
stances which  are  known  as  moulds, 
mildew,  smut,  rust,  brand,  drv-rot,  etc. 
Fungi  agree  with  algss  and  lichens  in 


their  cellular  structure,  which  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  void  of  anything 
resembling  vascular  tissue,  but  differ 
from  them  in  deriving  their  nutriment 
from  the  bod^  on  which  thev  grow,  not 
from  the  medium  by  which  toey  are  sur- 
rounded. They  are  among  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  and,  from  the 
readiness  with  which  they  spring  up  in 
certain  conditions,  their  germs  are  sup- 
posed to  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
m  incalculable  numners.  Some  diseases 
are  produced  by  fungi.  Fungi  differ 
from  other  plantis  in  being  nitrogenous 
in  composition,  and  in  inhaling  oxygen 
and  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas.  p.., 
pi.  olfunffuSf  a  mushroom*] 

FUNGOID,  fung'goid,  adj.  resembline  a 
mushroom.  [L.  fungus^  and  Gr.  et3o8» 
appearance.  ] 

FUtfeOUS,  fung'gus,  adj.  of  or  like  fun- 
gus :  soft :  spongy ;  growing  suddenly : 
ephemeral. 

FUNGUS,  fung^gus,  n.  a  member  of  the  or- 
der of  acotyledonous  plants  called  Fungi 
(which  see) :  in  med.  (a)  a  spongy  morbid 
excrescence,  as  proud  flesh  formed  in 
wounds ;  (b)  a  minute  incrustation  and 
alteration  of  the  skin  dependent  on  the 
growth  of  vegetable  parasites*  as  f avus, 
ring-worm,  etc. 

FUOTCLE,  fQ'ni-kl,  n.  a  small  cord  or  liga- 
ture: a  fibre.  [L.  funiculus,  dim.  of 
funis,  a  cord  or  rope.1 

FUNICULAR,  fa-nik'a-lar,  ad(j.  consisting 
of  BLfunide. 

FUNI^L,  fun'el,  n.  a  tube  or  passage  for 
the  escape  of  smoke,  etc. :  an  instru- 
ment for  pouring  fluids  Into  close  ves- 
sels, as  bottles,  etc.  FEty.  dub. ;  perh. 
from  W.  ffynel,  sdr-hole-^ffwn.  breath ; 
or  from  L.  in-fundibulum — fundo,  to 
pour.] 

FUNNY,  fun'i,  adj.  full  of  fun :  droll.— 
adv.  Funn'ily. 

FUR,  fur,  n.  the  short,  fine  hair  of  certain 
animals:  their  skins  with  the  fur  pre- 
pared for  garments:  a  fur-like  coaxing 
on  the  tongue,  the  interior  of  boilers, 
etc. — v.t.  to  line  with  fur :  to  cover  with 
morbid  fur-like  matter :— ^.jp.  furr'ing ; 
pa.p.  furred'.  [O.  Fr.  fourre^  Fr.  four^ 
reau  (cf.  Sp.  forro,  It.  foderOt  lining)— 
Teut.  root  found  in  Goth,  /ocfr,  Ger.  fut' 
ter,  a  case  or  sheath.] 

FURBELOW,  furT)e-16,  n.  qit.)  a  plait  or 
flounce:  the  fringed  border  of  a  gown 
or  petticoat.  (Fr.,  It.,  and  Sp.  faibala ; 
of  unknown  origin.  The  wora  simulates 
an  English  form— /Mr-6cZow.l 

FURBlSiBE,  f  ur'bish,  v.t.  to  pwnfy  or  polish: 
to  rvib  up  until  bright.  [Fr.  fourbir'-O, 
Ger.  fuToan,  to  purify.] 

FURCATE,  furTcfit,  aA\,  forked :  branch- 
ing like  the  prongs  of  a  fork.  [L.,  from 
fuvca  a  fork  1  ' 

FURCATION,  f ur-kfi'shun,  n.  a  forking  or 
branching  out, 

FURFUR  ACEOUS,  fmvffl-ra'shus,  adj.^ 
branny :  scaly  :  scurfy.  [L.  furfuraceus 
—furfury  bran.l 

FURIBUND,  ffl'n-bund,  ojdj.  furious :  rag- 
ing :  mad.  "  Poor  Loulson  Chabray  . . . 
has  a  garter  round  her  neck,  and  furir 
bund  Amazons  a^t  each  end.** — Carlyle. 
[L.  furSmndus.  1 

FuRlOSO,  fa-ri-Crs5,  n.  a  violent,  raging, 
furious  person.    '*  A  violent  man  and  a 

_  furioso  was  deaf  to  all  this.'* — Bp.  ff<tcket, 

FURIOUS,  fa'ri-us,  adj.  full  of  fury:  mad: 
violent.— adv.  Fu'riouhly.— ^  Fu^ous- 
NBSS.  {Fr.furieux^Jj.  furiosus—furia, 
rage.    See  FURY.] 

FURL,  furl,  v.t.  to  draw  or  roll  up,  as  a 
sail.  [Contr.  of  obs.  furdle,  from  Fab- 
DEL,  n7] 

FURLONG,  furlong,  n.  40  poles :  the  ith 


of  a  mile.  [A.S.  furlong,  lit. the  "  length 
of  a  furrow  ^^^urh,  furrow,  lang,  long.] 

FURLOUGH,  fur'16,  n.,  leave  of  absence.— 
v.t,  to  grant  leave  of  absence.  [From 
Dut.  verlof,  where  ver  —  E.  for-,  inten- 
sive, and  lo/—  E.  leave ;  cog.  Ger.  ver- 
laub — root  of  erlauben,  to  give  leave  to.] 

FURMENTY.    See  Fbumenty. 

FURNACE,  fur'n&B,  n.  a  time  or  place  of 
grievous  affliction  or  torment ;  as,  the 
lumace  of  affliction :  a  place  where  a 
vehement  fire  and  heat  may  be  made 
and  maintained,  as  for  melting  ores  or 
metals,  heating  the  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine,  warming  a  house,  baking  pot- 
tery or  bread,  and  other  such  purposes. 
Furnaces  are  constructed  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways,  according  to  the  different 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  In 
constructing  furnaces  the  following  ob- 
iects  are  kept  in  view:— <1)  To  obtain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  from  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel.  (2)  To  prevent 
the  dissipation  of  the  heat  after  it  is  pro- 
duced. (8)  To  concentrate  the  heat  and 
direct  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sub- 
stances to  be  acted  .upon.  ^4)  To  be  able 
to  regulate  at  pleasure  tne  necessary 
degree  of  heat  and  have  it  wholly  under 
the  operator's  mana^ment.  An  air  fur- 
nace is  one  in  which  the  flames  are 
urged  only  by  the  natural  draught ;  a 
blast  furnace,  one  in  which  the  heat  is 
intensified  by  the  injection  of  a  strong 
current  of  air  by  artificial  means  ;  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace,  one  in  which  the 
flames  in  passing  to  the  chimney  are 
thrown  down  by  a  low-arched  roof  upon 
the  objects  which  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
pose to  their  action.  [Fr.  /oumaise— L. 
jomax—fumus,  an  oven.] 

FURNACE-BRIDGE,  fur'nfis-brij,  n.  a  bar 
rier  of  firebricks,  or  an  iron  plate  cham- 
ber filled  with  water  thrown  across  a 
furnace  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  fire- 
bars, to  prevent  the  fuel  being  carried 
into  the  nues,  and  to  quicken  the  draught 
by  contracting  the  area. 

FURNISH,  fur'nish,  v.t.  to  Jit  up  or  sup- 
ply completely,  or  with  what  is  necessary: 
to  equip. — n.  FUR'NIBHER.  [Fr.  foumir 
— O.  Qer.frumjan,  to  do,  to  perfect.] 

FURNITURE,     fur'ni-tflr,    n.    movables, 
either  for  use  or  ornament,  with  which  a 
house  is  equipped:  equipage:  decorations.' 
[Fr.  foumiture.] 

FtJRIuER,  f ur'i-er,  n.  a  dealer  in  furs  and 
fur-goods. 

FURRIERY,  fur't-er-i,  n.,  furs  in  general : 
trade  in  furs. 

FURRINGS,  f  ur'ingz,  n.pl.  in  carp,  slips  of 
timber  nailed  to  joists  or  rafters  In  order 
to  bring  them  to  a  level  and  to  range 
them  into  a  straight  surface,  when  the 
timbers  are  saggea  either  by  casting  or 
by  a  set  whi^  they  have  obtained  by 
tneir  weight  in  the  course  of  time. 
Written  also  Firrinos. 

FURROW,  f ur'5,  n.  the  trench  made  by  a 
plough :  any  trench  or  groove  :  a  wrinkle 
on  the  face.— v.*.  to  form  furrows  in :  to 
groove :  to  wrinkle.  [A.S.  furh ;  cog. 
with  Qet.furche ;  and  ci.  L.  porea,  a  sow, 
a  ridge.] 

FURRY,  rur'i,  adj.  consisting  of,  covere«t 
with,  or  dressed  in  fur. 

FURTHER,  fxn^ther,  adv.  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance or  decree  :  in  addition. — a^.  more 
distant:  additional.  rA.S.  furthur,  either 
a  comp.  of  furth  (—forth),  or  more  prob. 
of  fore,  with  comp.  sufllx  ^hor  or  -thur, 
wmch  corresponds  to  Goth,  -thar  «-  Gr. 
'ter    (in  proteros)  —  Sans.    -tara.     Cf. 

FURTHEiR,  fur'^Aer,  v.t.  to  help  forward, 
promote.    [A.S.  fyrthran.] 
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FURTHERANCE,  fur'^^r-ans,  n.  a  helping 
forward. 

FURTHERMORE,  fur'^^r-m&r,  adv,  in 
addition  to  what  has  heen  said,  moreover, 
besides 

FURTHERMOST,  ftu/f^r-mSst,  adj.,  most 
further :  most  remote. 

Furthest,  f ur'fT^est,  adv.  at  the  greatest 
distance.— ac(7.  most  distant.  [A  superl. 
either  of  furth  (— f orthj,  or  more  prob. 
of  fore.    See  Fuktukr.] 

FURTIVE,  fur^tiv,  ad/,  stealthy :  secret.— 
odt;.  Fub'tively.  [Fr.^L./Mr<iCTi»— ^r, 
a  thief .] 

FURT,  fa'ri,  n.,  rage :  violent  passion : 
madness :  (myth,)  one  of  the  three  god- 
desses of  vengeance :  hence,  a  passionate, 
violent  woman.  [Fr.  furie--^  furia^ 
furo,  to  be  angry.] 

FURZE,  forz,  n.  the  whin  or  gorse,  a  prick- 
Iv  evergreen  bush  with  beautiful  yellow 
flowers,  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its 
spines  to  those  of  the  ^r-tree.  rA.S.  fyrs; 
cog,  with  Gkiel.  pretzs,  a  brier.] 

FURZY,  furz^i,  adS-  oveiwown  wUh  furze. 

FUSCOUS,  fuslnis,  a^.  brown:  oingv. 
\li.fu8CU8,  akin  to  furvus  ^tor  fiM-vua).] 

FUSE,  fOz,  v.t  to  mdt :  to  liquefy  by  heat. 
— v.i,  to  be  melted ;  to  be  reduced  to  a 
liquid :  in  American  politics,  a  new  po- 
litical party  is  sometimes  said  to  fuse 
with  one  of  the  two  old  organizations. 
[lu  fundOf  fvaumy  to  melt.] 

FUSE,  fOz,  n.  a  tube  filled  with  combaxii' 
ble  matter  for  firing  mines,  discharging 
shells,  etc.    [A  corr.  of  FUBIL.] 

FUSEE,  fa-zS',  n.  amatch  or  cigar  Ifght: 
a  fuse  :  a  fusil. 

FUSEE,  fa-zS',  n.  the  spindle  in  a  watch  or 
clock  on  which  the  chain  is  wound.  [IV. 
fuf^e,  a  spindleful,  from  L.  futus,  a 
spindle.] 

FUBEL-OIL,  fa'zel-oil,  n.  a  nauseous  oil 
in  spirits  distilled  from  potatoes,  barley» 
etc.    nOer.  fusd,  bad  spurits.] 

FUSIBIiB,  fOz'i-bl,  adff*  that  may  be  fused 
or  melted. — ».  FusiBlL'nT. 

FUSHi,  fOz^il,  n.  a  light  musket  or  firelock. 
[Fr.  fusU^  a  flint,  musket,  same  as  It. 
focQe—ljoiw  L.  focUe,  steel  Tto  strike  fire 
with),  dim.  of  focus,  a  fireplace.] 

FUSHiADE,  fQz'il-Ad,  n.  a  simultaneous 
discharge  of  firearms.  —  v,t  to  shoot 
down  by  a  simultaneous  discharge  of 
firearms.  JFr.—fusil,  a  musket.] 

FUSUilER,  FUSn^IER,  f  Q-zil-fir',  n.  (orig.) 
a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusUf  but  now 
armed  like  other  infantry. 

FUSINO-POINT,  fQz'ing-point,  n.  the 
temperature  at  which  any  solid  sub- 
stance is  /iMed— that  is,  becomes  liquid. 

FUSION,  ffl'zhun,  n.  act  of  melting :  the 
state  of  fluiditnr  from  heat :  a  close  union 
of  things,  as  if  melted  together :  political 
imion  of  parties.  [See  FUSB.]— >PoiNT  OF 
FUSION  OF  MBTAUS,  the  degree  of  heat  at 
which  they  melt  or  liquefy.  This  point 
is  very  different  for  different  metals. 
Thus  potassium  fuses  at  186^  Fahr.,  bis- 
muth at  604<*,  lead  at  619^,  zinc  at  680*^, 
silver  1882^,  ^old  2282^.  Malleable  iron 
requires  the  nighest  heat  of  a  smith's 
forge  (2912^) ;  while  cerium,  platinum, 
and  some  other  metals  are  infusible  in 
the  heat  of  a  smith's  forge,  but  are  fusi- 
ble before  the  oanrhydrogen  blow-pipe. 

FUSS,  fus,  n.  a  bustle  or  tumult :  haste, 
flurry. — a^f.  FustfY.  —  adv.  Fuss'ily. 
[A.S.  fus,  ready,  prompt  to  find— /im- 
aian^  to  strive  after— :/lfiaan,  to  flndJ 

/USTET,  fus'tet,  n.  the  wood  of  the  Ven- 
ice sumach :  a  dyestuff.  [Fr.  fuetet,  dim. 
of  O.  Fr.  fuet—tj.  fustis,  a  stick,  in  Low 
L.  a  tree.] 

FUSTIAN,  fusf yan,  n.  a  kind  of  coarse, 
twilled  cotton  cloth :  a  pompous  and  un- 
natural style  of  writing  or  speaking: 


bombast. — ad/,  made  of  fustian:  bom- 
bastic. [O.  Fr.  fustainCf  Fr.  futaifie — 
It.  fustagno — ^Low  L.  fustaneum,  from 
Fostat  (a  suburb  of  Cairo)  in  Egypt, 
where  first  made.] 

FUSTIC,  fus'tik,  n.  the  wood  of  a  W.  In- 
dian tree,  used  as  a  dyestuff.  [Fr.  fustoc 
— Jj^ustis.} 

FUSTIGATION,  fus-ti-gft'shun,  n.  a  beat- 
ing wi  th  a  stick.  PL.  fustigo^  fustigatuSt 
tol)eat  with  a  sticK— /usfis,  a  stick.] 

FUSTY,  fust'i,  acb'.  (lit.)  smelling  of  the 
vxxHi  of  the  cask,  as  wine :  ill-smelling. 
— n.  FusT'iNESS.  [O.  Fr.  fust f  wood  of  a 
cask — ^L.  fustis.'l 

FUTILE,  fQ'til,  add.  useless;  unavailinfl^: 
trifling.— odt;.  Fd'tilely.  [Fr.^L.  fUr 
tUiS'-fudf  root  of  fundo,  to  pour.] 

FUnUTARIAN,  fQ-tU-i-ta'ri-an,  n.  a  per^ 
son  given  to  useless  or  worthless  pur- 
suits. Southey.  [A  word  formed  on  the 
type  of  utUitarianf  and  involving  a  sneer 
at  the  philosophic  school  so  called.] 

FUTILITARIAN,  fa-til-i-tft'ri-an,  acfj-  de- 
voted  to  worthless  or  useless  pursuits, 
aims,  or  the  like.  **  The  utilitarian  phil- 
anthropist QBentham)  or  the  futUitarian 
misanthropist  (Carlye)."  —  Fitzedward 
HaU. 

FUTILITY,  fQ-til'i-ti,  n.  oselessness. 

FUTTOCKS,  fut'uks,  n.pl.  a  curved  timber 
forming  part  of  one  of  the  ribs  of  a  ship. 
[Perh.  corrupted  from  foot-hooks."] 

FUTURE,  fflf  flr,  a4j.,  about  to  he :  that  is 
to  come :  (gram.)  expressing  what  will 
be. — n.  time  to  come.    [L.  juturuSf  fat. 


p.  of  esse,  to  be.] 

trr^ 


FUTURIST,  fat'Or-ist,  n.  one  who  has  re- 
gard to  the  future :  one  whose  main  in- 
terest lies  in  the  future ;  an  expectant : 
in  tlieol.  one  who  holds  that  the  nrophe- 
des  of  the  Bible  are  yet  to  be  fulnlled. 

FUTURITY,  fat-flr'i-ti,  n.  time  to  come: 
an  event  or  state  of  being  yet  to  come. 

FUZZ,  fuz,  v.i.  to  fly  off  in  minute  parti- 
cles with  a  fisasinq  sound  like  water  from 
hot  iron. — n.  fine  light  particles,  as  dust. 
— n.  Fuzz'ball,  a  kind  of  fungus,  whose 
head  is  full  of  a  fine  dust.  [Akin  to  FCBZ ; 
Qer.  pfuschen^  to  fizz.] 

FY,  fi,  %nt.    Same  as  Fdb. 

FYLFOT,  fil'fot,  n.  a  peculiarly-formed 
cross,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe,  about  the  sixth  century, 
from  India  or  China,  where  It  was  em- 
ployed as  a  mystic  symbol  among  re- 
ligious devotees ;  It  was  often  used  in 
decoration  and  embroidery  in  the  middle 

F^Si  ferd,  FYRDUNG,  fei'dung,  n.  in 
old  Enq.  hist,  the  military  array  or  land 
force  of  the  whole  nation,  comprising  all 
males  able  to  bear  arms :  a  force  reaem- 
blii^  the  German  landwehr  of  to-daiy. 


G 


GAB,  gab,  n.  in  steam-engines,  the  name 
given  to  the  hook  on  the  end  of  the  eo- 
centric  rod  opposite  the  strap. 

GABAEAGE,  gft^ber-Aj,  n.  coarse  packing- 
cloth:  a  term  formerly  used  for  the 
wrappers  in  which  Irish  goods  were 
packed. 

GABARDINE,  gah-ajvden',  GABERDINE, 
gab  ar-din,  n.  a  coarse  frock  or  loose 
upper  nu'ment :  a  mean  dress.  [Sp. 
gaharatna — Sp.  gaban,  a  kind  of  great- 
coat, of  which  ety.  dub.1 

GABBLE,  gabl,  v.i.  to  talk  inarticulately : 
to  chatter:  to  cackle  like  geese. — ns. 
Gabb'leb,  Gabb'uno.  [Prob.  from  Ice. 
gablta;  cf.  Fr.  gaber,  Dut.  gtibberen,  to 


Joke,  and  many  other  forms,  which  are 
all  imitative^ 

GABBLEMENT,  gabl-ment,  n.  the  act  of 
gabbling :  inarticulate  sounds  uttered 
with  rapidity:  chattering.  Carlyle, 

GABEL,  g&'bel,  GABELLE,  ga-bel,  n.  a 
tax,  impost,  or  excise  duty :  particu- 
larly, in  France,  a  tax  on  salt.  *'The 
gabeisot  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  indeed  on  almost 
everything  that  can  be  eaten,  drank,  or 
worn.**— ilddison.  [Fr.  gdtteUe,  Pr.  ga- 
bdOf  gdbella.  It.  gabeUa,  and  O.  It.  ca- 
befla,  caballa,  Sp.  gabela,  from  Ar.  kabd- 
la,  tax,  impost.    See,  however,  Gavel.] 

GABELLMAN,  g&'bel-man,  n.  a  tax  col- 
lector :  a  gabeler.  '*  OabeUmen  and  ex- 
cisemen. "--CarZytc.    [See  Gabel.] 

GABERLU^NZIE,  garber-lun'zi,  n.  a  men- 
dicant :  a  i>oor  guest  who  cannot  pay  for 
his  entertainment.  (ScotchO  [A  contr. 
for  qaberlunzie-man,  from  Scot,  gaber' 
lunzte,  a  wallet,  and  that  compounded  of 
a  contr.  of  gabardine,  and  lunzie,  a  Scot, 
form  of  totn,  the  wallet  resting  on  the 
loins.] 

QABTAN,  gft^bi-an,  adj.  a  term  applied  to  a 
variety  oi  petroleum  or  mineral  naphtha 
exuding  from  the  strata  at  Oabian,  a 
village  in  the  department  of  Herault, 
France. 

GABILLA,  garbO'a,  n.  a  finger  or  parcel  of 
tobacco  in  Cuba,  consisting  of  about 
thirtv-six  to  forty  leaves.  The  bales  are 
usuaUv  made  up  of  80  hands,  each  of 
4  gabiUas.    Simmonds. 

GABION,  g&'bi-un,  n.  (fort.)  a  bottomless 
basket  of  wfcker-work  filled  with  earth, 
used  for  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
[Fr. — It.  gdbbione,  a  large  cage-^abbia 
— ^L.  cavea,  a  hollow  place — coitus,  hol- 
low.] 

GABIONNADE,  g9rbi-un-ad',  n.  a  line  of 
gabions  thrown  up  as  a  defence. 

GABLE,  gft'bl,  n.  (arch.)  the  triangular 
part  of  an  exterior  wall  of  a  building 
Detween  the  top  of  the  side-walls  and 
the  slopes  of  the  roof.  [Perh.  of  Celt. 
origin,  as  in  Ir.  gabhal,  a  fork  or  gable : 
cf.  G^.  giebel,  a  gable,  gabel.  a  foi%.] 

GABLET,  ga'blet,  n.  a  smaM  gable  or 
canopy. 

GAB-EEVER,  gabas-ver,  GAB-UFTER, 
gab'-lift-er,  n.  m  steam-engines,  a  contriv- 
ance for  lifting  the  gab  from  the  wrist 
on  the  crank  of  the  eccentric  shaft  in 
order  to  disconnect  the  eccentric  from 
the  valve  gear. 

GABLOCK,  gablok,  n.  a  false  spur  fitted 
on  to  the  heel  of  a  gamecook  to  make  it 
more  effective  in  fighting.    Craig. 

GABRIEUTE,  g&'bn-eMt,  n.  (eociles.)  one 
of  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  in  Pomerania,  so 
called  from  one  OabrieL  Scherling. 

GABY,  ga'bi,  n.  a  simpleton.  (From  a 
Scand.  root  seen  in  Ice.  gapi — gapa,  to 
gape.    See  Gape.] 

GAD,  gad,  n.  a  wedge  of  steel :  a  graver : 
a  rod  or  stick :  in  old  Scotch  prisons  a 
round  bar  of  iron  crossing  the  condemned 
cell  horizontally  at  the  height  ji  about  6 
inches  from  the  fioor,  and  strc  agly  built 
into  the  wall  at  either  end.  Ihe  ankles 
of  the  prisoner  sentenced  to  death  were 
securea  within  shackles  which  were  con 
nected,  by  a  chain  about  4  feet  long,  with 
a  large  iron  ring  which  travelled  on  the 
gad. — ^Upon  the  oad,  upon  the  spur  or 
impulse  of  the  moment.  Sfiak.  [Prob. 
from  Scand.  gaddr,  a  goad,  and  cog.  with 
A.S.  gad,  a  goad.] 

GAD,  ead,  v.t.  to  rove  about  restlessly,  like 
cattle  stung  by  the  gadfly  :"^pr.p.  gadd'- 
ingjjpa.p.  gaad'ed. 

GADFLY,  gad'fil,  n.  a  fiy  which  pierces  the 
skin  of  cattle  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs : 
one  who  is  constantly  gcnng  about,  a 
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seeker  after  pleasure  or  gaiety,  a  gad- 
about. "  Harriet  may  turn  gadfly^  and 
never  be  easy  but  when  she  is  lorming 
parties."— i^ic^rcboyi.  [From  Gad,  n., 
and  Fly.] 

GAELIC,  g&nik,  adj.  pertaining  to  the 
Oads  OP  Scottish  Uighlanders.-^n.  the 
northern  or  Qadhdic  branch  of  the  Celtic 
family  of  languages,  embracing  the  Irish, 
the  fiighlaxia-Scottish,  and  the  Manx: 
(more  commonly)  the  Highland-Scottish 
oialect.  [Prob.  originally  a  Celtic  word, 
of  which  the  Latinized  form  is  OaUu8. 
The  O.  Ger.  word  toalh  or  walah  (E 
Welsh),  api)lied  by  the  Teutons  to  their 
neie^hbors,  is  not  found  till  the  8th  cent., 
ana  is  merely  a  form  of  L.  QaUua,  a 
Gaul,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  See 
Wkibh.1 

GAFF,  gal,  n.  a  boat-hook  or  flshing-Hspear: 
a  kind  of  boom  or  ^ard.  [Fr.  gaffe,  from 
a  Celt,  root  found  in  Irish  gaff  a  hook — 
root  gabhf  to  take  ;  allied  to  L.  capio,  E. 
Have.] 

GAFF,  gaf,  v,L  in  angling,  to  strike  or  se- 
cureby  means  of  a  guff-hook,  as  a  salmon. 

GAFFER,  gaf'er,  n.  {prig,)  a  word  of  re- 
spect applied  to  an  old  man,  now  expres- 
sive of  famUiarityor contempt.  [Contr. 
of  gramfer,  the  West  of  England  form 
of  Grandfather.    See  Gammer.] 

GAFFSMAN,  gafs'man,  n.  an  attendant  on 
an  angler  who  aids  in  landing  the  fish  by 
means  of  a  gaff-hook.  "The  attendant 
gaffaman  stands  or  crouches,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  steel  hook  attached  to  a 
short  ashen  staff  called  a  ^aff,  waiting 
his  opportunity."— -Ewjy.  Brti, 

GAG,  gag,  v.t.  to  forcibly  stop  the  mouth : 
to  silence.— yr.p.gagg'mg;  pa,p.  gagged'. 
— n.  something  thrust  into  the  mouth  or 
put  over  it  to  enforce  silence.  [Ety. 
dub. ;  prob.  imitative.] 

GAGE,  gaj,  n.  a  pledge:  security  for  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promise :  something 
thrown  down  as  a  challenge,  as  a  glove. 
— vA,  to  bind  by  pledge  or  security,  ^r. 
gcLge — gager,  to  wager — ^Low  L.  vadium^ 
which  is  either  from  L.  vas,  vadis,  a 
pledge,  or  ifrom  a  Teut.  root  found  in 
Got£  vadi,  A.S.  wed,  a  pledge,  Ger. 
Moette,  a  bet ;  the  two  roots,  however, 
are  cog.    See  Bet.] 

GAGE,  gfij,  vA.  to  measure.  Same  as 
Gauge. 

GAIDHEIAL,  g&'el  or  gal,  n.  (pi.  Gaidheil, 
ga'il  or  gfil),  one  of  the  Gadhelio  branch 
of  the  &ltic  race. 

GAIETY,  gft'e-ti,  n.  merriment:  finery: 
show. 

GAILY,  gSrli,  adv,  in  a  gay  manner.  [See 
Gay.] 

GAIN,  gan,  vA,  to  obtain  by  effort :  to 
earn  :  to  be  successful  in  :  to  draw  to 
one's  own  party :  to  reach  :  {New  Test.) 
to  escape. — n.  that  which  is  |^ined: 
profit : — opp.  to  Loss.  [H.E.  gaxnen,  to 
profit,  from  the  Scand.,  in  Ice.  ga^,  Dan. 
gavn,  gain.  The  word  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  Fr.  gagner^  with  which  it  has  been 
confused.] 

GAIN  AGE,  gan'ftj,  n.  in  old  law,  (a)  the 
gain  or  profit  of  tilled  or  planted  land 
raised  by  cultivating  it ;  {b)  the  horses, 
oxen,  and  furniture  of  the  wain,  or  the 
instruments  for  carrying  on  tillage, 
which,  when  a  villain  was  amerced, 
were  left  free,  that  cultivation  might  not 
be  interrupted.  BurriU, 

JAIN-DEVOTED,  ^n'-dS-v6t-€d,  adff.  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  gain.  **  Gatn-(2e- 
voted  cities."— Cotigjer. 

GAINER,  g&n'er,  n.  one  who  gains  profit, 
etC; 

GAINFUL,  g&n'fool,  oc^'.  productive  of 
wealth  :  aavantageous.-*aav.  Gain^ful- 

LY. — n.  pAIM'FULNESS. 


GAININGS,  gftn'injg^,  n.pl,  what  have  been 
gained  or  acquired  by  labor  or  enter- 
Drise 

GAINLESS,  gfinles,  aclj.  unprofitable.—^ 
Gain'lbssness. 

GAINSAY,  g&n'sft  or  gftn-sfi',  v.f.  to  say 
something  against :  to  deny  :  to  dispute. 
— n.  Gain'saybr  (P.),  an  opposer.  [A.S. 
g^gn,  afi^inst,  and  Say.] 

GAINS  Ay,  ^n's&,  n.  opposition  in  words  : 
contradiction.  '*  An  air  and  tone  admit- 
ting of  no  gainsay  or  appeal."— Jrtwiflr. 

GAIRISH.    See  Garish. 

GAIT,  g&t,  n.,  u^aj^  or  manner  of  walking, 
rice,  gato,  a  way.] 

GAITEk,  g3,t'er,  n.  a  covering  of  cloth 
fitting  down  upon  the  shoe.  [Fr.  guUre^ 
guestre.^ 

GAL,  gal,  GALL,  gawl,  a  Celtic  prefix  or 
suffix,  which,  when  it  enters  into  a  name, 
implies  the  presence  of  foreiniers.  It  is 
behe  ved  to  have  been  first  applied  to  a  col- 
ony of  Gauls,  whence  it  came  to  denote 
foreigners  in  general.  Thus,  Doneaa2 
Dun-na-n  Oall)  means  the  fortress  of  the 
foreigners — in  this  case  known  to  have 
been  Danes.  OtHbsklly  in  Limerick,  and 
OalwMy  in  Down,  mean  English  town* 
Bailynapa22  is  the  town  of  the  English- 
men ;  ClonegaU,  the  meadow  of  the  En- 
glishmen. 

GALA,  gala,  n.,show:  splendor:  festivity, 
as  a  gala-day,  [Fr.  gala,  show — It.  gala, 
finery ;  from  a  Teut.  root  found  in  A.S. 
qal,  merry.] 

GALACTIA,  ga-lak'ti-a,  n.  in  med,  (a)  a  re- 
dundant fiow  of  milk  either  in  a  female 
who  is  suckling  or  in  one  who  is  not,  and 
which  may  occur  without  being  provoked 
by  suckling  ;  (6)  a  morbid  fiow  or  defi- 
ciency of  milk.  Dr,  Good,  [From  Gr, 
aala,gaJaktos,  milk.] 

GALACTIC,  ga-Iak'tik,  adj,  of  or  belonging 
to  milk  ;  obtained  from  milk ;  lactic  :  in 
astron,  an  epithet  first  applied  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  to  that  great  circle  of  the 
heavens  to  which  the  course  of  the  Milky 
"Way  apparently  most  nearly  conforms. 
—  Galactic  folbs,  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  heavens,  situated  at  90^ 
from  the  galactic  circle.  [Gr.  qalaktikos, 
milky,  from  gala,  galaktos,  milk.] 

GALACTODENDRON,  ga-lak-t6-den'dron, 
n.  a  generic  name  given  by  some  au- 
thors to  the  cow-tree  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, now  generally  referred  to  the  genus 
Brosimum,  Galactodendron  being  used  as 
the  specific  name.  See  Cow-tree.  [Gr. 
gala,  galaktos,  milk,  and  dendron,  atreej 

GALACrOGOGUi;,  ga-lak't5-gog,  GALAC- 
TAGOGUE,  ga-lak'ta-gog,  n.  a  medicine 
which  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk  in 
the  breast.  [Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  milk, 
and  agp,  to  induce.  J 

GALACTOMETER,  ga-lak-tom'et-er,  n.  an 
instrument  to  test  the  quality  of  milk, 
that  is,  the  percentage  of  cream  yielded 
by  it :  a  lactometer.  [Gr.  gala,  galaktos, 
milk,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

GALACTOPHAGIST,  ga-lak-tofa-jist,  n. 
one  who  eats  or  subsists  on  milk. 
Wright,  [Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  milk,  and 
phagd,  to  eat.] 

GALACTOPHAGOUS,garlak-tofa-gus,a4;. 
feeding  on  milk.    Dunglison, 

GALACTOPHORrnS,  ga-lak-t5-f0-ri'tis,  n. 
in  pathol,  infiammation  of  the  galac- 
tophorous  ducts :  sometimes  inaccurate- 
\y  used  for  ulceration  of  the  top  of  the 
nipples  towards  their  orifices.  Dunglison. 
[Gr.  gala,  qalaktos,  milk,  pherd,  to  carry, 
and  term,  ttis,  denoting  infiammation.] 

GALACTOPHOROUS,ga-lak-tof  or-us,  adj, 
producing  milk.  [Gr.  galaktophoros — 
gala,  galaktos,  milk,  and  pherO,  to  bear, 
to  produce.] 

GAIACrOIH3lETIC,garlak.to-poi-et'ik,a€b'. 


or  n.  a  term  applied  to  substances  which 
increase  the  now  of  milk.  Brande,  [Gr. 

gala,  galaktos,  milk,  and  poUtikos,  capa- 
le  of  making,  from  poied,  to  make.] 

GALAXY,  gal^k-si,  n.  the  Milky- Way,  or 
the  luminous  band  of  stars  stretching 
across  the  heavens  :  any  splendid  assem- 
bla^.  [Through  Fr.  and  L.,  from  Gr.  ga 
laxias — gaJa,  galaktos,  akin  to  L.  lac, 
lactis,  milk.] 

GALBANTJM,  gal'ban-um,  GALBAN,  gal'- 
ban,  n,  a  resinous  juice  obtained  from  an 
Eastern  plant,  used  in  med.  and  in  the 
arts,  and  Dy  the  Jews  in  the  preparation 
of  the  sacred  incense.  [L. — Gr.  chalbani 
— ^Heb.  chelbenah,  from  cheleb,  fat.] 

GALE,  gSi,  n.  a  strong  wind  between  a  stiff 
breeze  and  a  storm.  [Prob.  from  Scand., 
as  in  Dan.  gal,  mad,  Norw.  galen,  raging.] 

GALE,  g&L,  n.  the  wild  myrtle,  a  shrub 
found  in  hoes.  [Prov.  E. — ^A.S.  gagel : 
Scot,  gaul,  Diit.  gagei,} 

GALEATED,  gnae^Lt-ed,  acfj.,  hdmeted: 
having  a  flower  like  a  helmet,  as  the 
monk's-hood.  [L.  galeatus  —  galea,  a 
helmet.] 

GALENA,  ga-le'na,  n.  native  sulphuret  of 
lead.  [L.  gaiena,  lead-ore— Gr.  galeng, 
calmness:  so  called  from  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  allaying  disease.] 

GALENIC,  garlen'ik,GALENICAL,  ga-len'- 
ik-al,  adh',  relating  to  Oalen,  the  cele- 
brated pnysician  (bom  at  Pergamus  in 
Mysia,  a.d.  180),  or  his  principles  and 
method  of  treating  diseases.  The  galenic 
remedies  consist  of  preparations  oi  herbs 
and  roots,  by  infusion,  decoction,  etc. 
The  chemical  remedies  consist  of  prepa- 
rations by  means  of  calcination,  diges- 
tion, fermentation,  etc. 

GALENISM,  gS'len-izm,  n.  the  doctrines  of 
Galen. 

GALENIST,  gft'len-ist,  w.  a  follower  of 
Gkilen. 

GALILEAN,  ga-li-le'an,  n.  a  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Galilee,  in  Judea:  one  of  a 
sect  among  the  Jews,  who  opposed  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  Romans. 

GAlTlLEAN,  ga-li-lg'an,  adj,  in  geog,  re- 
lating to  Galilee.  "The  pilot  of  the 
Galilean  lake." — Milton, 

GALILEAN,  ga-li-le'an,  adj.  of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  invented  by  Qalileo,  the  Italian 
astronomer ;  as,  the  Galilean  teleacope, 

GALILEE,  gali-l§,  n.  a  portico  or  chapel 
annexed  to  a  church,  used  for  various 
purposes.  In  it  public  penitents  were 
stationed,  dead  Dodies  deposited  pre- 
viously to  their  interment,  and  religious 
processions  formed  ;  and  it  was  only  in 
the  galilee  that  in  certain  religious 
houses  the  female  relatives  of  the  monks 
were  allowed  to  converse  with  them,  or 
even  to  attend  divine  service.  When  a 
female  made  an  application  to  see  a 
monk  she  was  directed  to  the  porch, 
usually  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
church,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  **  He 
goeth  before  vou  into  GcuHee;  there 
shall  you  see  nim."  The  only  English 
buUdingd  to  which  the  term  galilee  is 
applied  are  those  attached  to  the  cathe- 
drals of  Durham,  Ely,  and  Lincoln.  The 
galilee  at  Lincoln  Uathedral  is  a  porch 
on  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept ; 
at  Ely  Cathedral  it  is  a  porch  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave ;  at  Durham  it  is  a  large 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  built  chiefly  for 
the  use  o'f  the  women,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  advance  further  than  the 
second  pillar  of  the  nave.  This  last  was 
also  used  as  the  bishop's  consistory  court. 
[Named  after  the  scriptural  "  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles.**    See  dennition.] 

GALIOT,  GALLIOT,  gal'i-ut,  n.  a  small 
galley   or   brigantine:   a  Dutch  vessel 
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carrying  a  mainmast,  a  mizsen-mast, 
and  a  larse  gaff-mainsail.  [Fr.,  dim.  of 
gaUej  a  galley.] 
GALL,  gawl,  n,  the  greemRh-yellow  fluid 
secreted  from  the  liver,  callea  hile  :  bit- 
terness :  malignity.  rA.S.  geaUa,  gall ; 
allied  to  Qer.  gauej  GTr.  cholSt  L./el--aU 
from  the  same  root  as  £.  yeHow^  Ger. 


gelb,  L.  hdvtu,] 
OALL, 


gawl,  v.t.  to  fret  or  hurt  the  skin 
by  rubbing :  to  annov  :  to  enra«re. — n.  a 
wound  caused  by  rubbing.  [O.  Fr.  gcLUe, 
a  frettiDg  of  tne  skin — ^L.  caUvs,  hard 
thick  skin.]  

GALL,  gawl,  GALL-NUT,  gawl'-nut,  n.  a 
light  nut-like  ball  which  certain  insects 
produce  on  the  oak-tree,  used  in  dyeing. 
rFr.  gaUe — L.  gaUa,  oak-apple,  gall-nut.] 

GALLANT,  ^'ant,  a(^\  (orig,)  gay,  splen- 
did, magnificent  (B.) :  brave :  noble.^- 
adv.  Gall'antly.-^ii.  GAix'iLNTNESS.  [Fr. 
galant ;  It.  gcUante^-gaJa.    See  Gaul] 

GALLANT,  gal-ant'»  a^J.  courteous  or  at- 
tentive to  ladies  :  like  a  gaUant  or  brave 
man. — n.  a  man  of  fashion :  a  suitor :  a 
seducer. — v,t,  to  attend  or  wait  on,  as 
a  lady. 

GALLANTRY,  gal'ant-ri,  n.  bravery :  in- 
trepidity :  attention  or  devotion  to  la- 
dies, often  in  a  bad  sense. 

GALLA-OX,  galla-oks,  n.  a  variety  of  the 
ox,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  horns,  which  rise  from 
the  forehead  with  an  outward  and  then 
an  inward  curve,  so  as  to  present  a 
very  perfect  model  of  a  lyre. .  It  has 
also  a  hump  on  the  shoulders.  Called 
also  Sanoa. 

GALLEON,  gal'i-un,  n.  a  large  Spanish 
vessel  with  lofty  stem  and  stem.  [Sp. 
galeon — ^Low  L.  galea;  of.  Gaixey.] 

GALLERY,  gal'er-i,  n.  a  balcony  sur- 
rounded by  rails :  a  long  x>a8sage  :  the 
upper  floor  of  seats  in  a  church  or 
theatre :  a  room  for  the  exhibition  of 
works  of  art :  (fort J)  a  covered  passage 
cut  through  the  earth  or  masonry. 
[Ft.  golerte— It.  gaUeria — Low.  L.  gal- 
eria,  an  ornamental  hall :  perhaps  from 
Gala.] 

GALLEY,  gal'i,  n.  a  long,  lo^-built  ship 
with  one  deck,  propelled  by  oars:  (pn 
board  ship)  the  place  where  the  cooking 
is  done :  a  kina  of  boat  attached  to  a 
ship-of-war:  (print)  the  frame  which 
receives  the  type  from  the  composing- 
stick.  [O.  Fr.  gaUe  —  Low  L.  galea; 
origin  unknown.] 

GAIXEY-F0I8T,  GALLY-FOIST,  ^'i- 
foist,  n.  a  bar^  of  state :  sometmiies 
specifically  apphed  to  the  bai^  in  which 
tne  Lord  Mayor  of  London  went  in  state 
to  Westminster.  **  Rogues,  hell-bounds, 
stentors,  out  of  my  doors,  you  sons  of 
noise  and  tumult,  berot  on  an  ill  May- 
day, or  when  the  galtey-foUt  is  afloat  to 
Westminster." — B.JoTiaon.  [GAlXBYand 
Foist,  a  kind  of  light  ship.] 

GALLEY-HALFPlSWY,  gal'i-hafpen-i, 
n.  a  base  coin  in  circulation  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.,  so  called  from  being 
brought  to  Ens^Iand  surreptitiously  in 
the  galleys  which  carried  merchandise 
from  Genoa. 

QALLEY-6LAVE,  gal'i-sl&v,  n.  one  con- 
demned for  crime  to  work  like  a  slave  at 
the  oar  of  a  gaUeg. 

GALLEY-STIGK,  gal'i-stik,  n.  alongtaner- 
ing  stick,  the  breadth  of  which  is  less 
than  the  height  of  types,  placed  beside  a 
column  of  type  in  a  galley,  in  order  that 
the  type  may  be  locked  up  or  wedged  in 
place  oy  quoins. 

GALLI,  garlf,  n.p2.  in  Bom.  amUq.  the 
priests  of  Cybele  at  Rome. 

OALLIAMBIC,  ml-li-amHiiik,  adj.  hi  proe, 
a  term  appliea  to  a  kind  of  verse  con- 


sisting of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic, 
the  last  of  which  wants  the  final  syllable. 
[L  galliambus,  a  soDg  used  by  the  priests 
of  Cybele — Qallus,  a  name  api^ed  to 
these  priests,  and  iambu8.'\ 

GALLIARD,  gal'yard,  n.  a  lively  dance. 
[From  the  Sp.  gaUardo,  lively,  gay.] 

GALLIC,  gal'ik,  o^'.  pertaining  to  OatU  or 
France.     [L  Ckuiicu9-''OaUiaf  Gaul.] 

GALLIC  ACID,  gal'ik  as'id,  n.  a  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  ^a2^>nut8,  mango 
seeds,  etc. 

GALLICANISM,  gal'i-kan-izm,  n.  the  prin- 
ciples or  policy  of  theparty  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  france  who  strive  to 
maintain  the  ancient  privileges  of  their 
church,  and  to  defend  it  from  the  ag- 
gressions of  Ultramontanism. 

GALLICISM,  gari-sizm,  n.  a  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  French :  a  French 
iaiom.     

GALLIGASKINS,gal-{-gas1cinz,  n.i77.Iarge, 
open  hose  or  trousers :  leggings  worn  hy 
sportsmen.  [Prob.  a  corr.  of  Pr.  Ore' 
guesques,  Grecians.] 

GALUNACEOTJS,  gal-in-&'shus,  adj\  per- 
taining to  the  oraer  of  birds  to  which 
the  domestic  fowl,  pheasant,  etc.,  be- 
lozig.    nil.  gaUinOy  a  hen— ^aHtfa,  a  cock.] 
GALLIOT.    SeeGAUOT.  ^ 

GALLIPOT,  gal'i-pot,  n.  a  small  glazed 

S>t  for  containing  medicine.  [Corr.  of 
.  Dut.  gleypot,  a  glazed  pot— Dut.  gleis, 
glazed.1 

GALLON,  gal'un,  n.  the  standard  measure 
of  capacity  «*  4  quarts.  [O.  Fr.  gallon 
(Fr,jdle\  a  bowl.] 

GALL00r!r,  ga-106n',  n.  a  kind  of  lace :  a 
narrow  ribbon  made  of  silk  or  worsted, 
or  of  both.    [Sp.  gakmr—galay  finery.^ 

GALLOP,  gul^p,  v.u  to  leap  in  running : 
to  ride  at  a  galloping  pace. — n.  the  pace 
at  which  a  horse  runs  when  the  forefeet 
are  lifted  together  and  the  hind  feet  to- 
gether :  a  ^ick  dance  (in  this  sense  pron, 
gal-op').  [Fr.  gaioper,  from  a  Teut.  root 
founam  Goth,  ganlaupan,  Ger.  laufen^ 
A.8.  aehJeapan,  to  leap.] 

GALLOPADE,  gal-up-&d',  n.  a  quick  kind 
of  dance — then,  the  music  appropriate  to 
it. — v,i,  to  perform  a  gallopaae.    [Fr.] 

GALLOWAY,  gal'o-w&,  n.  a  small  strong 
horse  orig.  from  CfaUoway  in  Scotland. 

GALLOWGLASS,  GALLOWGLAS,  gal'5- 
glas,  71.  an  ancient  heavy-armed  foot- 
soldier  of  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles : 
— opp.  to  Kebne,  a  light-armed  soldier. 

The  merclleM  Maodonwald  •  .  .  from  the  western 

isles. 
Of  kernes  aad  ifaUoiwgfaue»  Is  sapplied,^8Kak. 

[Ir.  gaUoglaeh^  a  heavv-armed  soldier — 
gall,  foreign,  and  oglach,  a  youth,  vassal, 
soldier,  fron\  oa,  young,  and  adjectival 
termination  loch.  The  Irish  armed  their 
gallowglasses  after  the  model  of  the  En- 
glish early  military  settlers.] 

GALLOW-ORASS,  gal'6-gras,  n.  an  old 
cant  name  for  hemp,  as  furnishing  hal- 
ters for  the  gibbet. 

GALLOWS,  ^rus,  n.  an  instrument  on 
which  criminals  are  executed  by  hanging. 
[A.S.  aa^a ;  Ger.  galgen,] 

GALOCME,  GALOSH,  garlosh',  n.  a  shoe 
or  slipper  worn  over  another  in  wet 
weather.  [Fr.  galoche,  of  which  ety. 
dub. ;  either  from  L  gallicaf  a  slipper, 
from  ChiUicus,  pertaining  to  Gkkiu,  or 
from  L.  calopeduif  a  wooden  shoe— -Gr. 
kalopodionf  cum.  of  kalopous,  kalapoust 
a  shoemaker's  last — hoion,  wood,  and 
pous^  the  foot.] 

GALVANIC,  gal-van'ik,  adj,  belonging  to 
or  exhibiting  galvanism. 

GALVANISM,  gal'van-izm,  n.  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  electricity,  which  treats  of 
electric  currents  prodooed  by  chemical 


agents.    [From  OaJvani  of  Bologna,  the 
discoverer,  1737-98.] 

GALVANIZE,  gal'van-Iz,  t'.^  to  affect 
with  galvanism. — n.  Gal'vaiost,  one 
skLQed  in  galvanism. 

GALVANOMETER,  gal-van-ora'et^r,  n. 
an  instrument  for  meamtring  th^  strength 
of  galvanic  currents.  [Oatvani,  aud  Gr. 
m£tron^  a  measure.] 

GALVANOPLASTIC,  gal- van-5-plast'ik , 
adj,  pertaining  to  the  art  or  process  of 
electrotyping :  as,  th^gaXvanoplastieBxi, 
that  is,  eiectrotypy. 

GALVANOSCOPE,  gal-van'5-sk5p,  n.  an 
instrument  for  detecting  the  existence 
and  direction  of  an  electric  current.  A 
ma^etic  needle  is  a  gal vanoscope.  \GaU 
vanismy  and  Gr.  skopeO,  to  examiner] 

GALVANOSCOPIC,  gal-van-5-skop'ik,  a4j. 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  gal  vanoscope. 

G  A  MA  -^RASS,  g&'margras,  n.  a  species 
of  grass  (Tripsacum  dactyloides),  a  tall, 
stout,  and  exceedinglv  productive  grass 
cultivated  in  Mexico,  tne  Southern  States, 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Europe,  said  to  admit  of  being  cut  six 
times  in  a  season.  It  bears  drought  re- 
markably welL  T.  mxmostachvon  (the 
CaroUna  gamargrass)  is  the  only  other 
species  known. 

G  A  MB  A  TX),gam-bft^dg,n.a  leather  covering 
for  the  le^  to  defend  them  from  mud  in 
riding.    [It.  gamba,  the  leg.] 

GAMBLE,  gam'bl,  v.i,  to  play  for  money 
in  games  of  chance.— v.  f.  to  squander 
away. — n.  Gam'bleb. 

GAMBOGE,  g^m-b55j'  or  gam-b5j',  n.  a 
yellow  gum-resin  used  as  a  pigment  and 
m  medicine.  [So  named  from  Cambodia^ 
in  Asia,  where  it  is  obtained.] 

GAMBOL,  gam'bol,  v.i.  to  leap  or  skip :  to 
frisk  or  dance  in  sport:— pr.^.  gaml)oling, 


pa.p.  gam'boled. —  n.  a  skipping :  play 
lulness.  [Fr.  gambade,  a  gambol,  irofu 
gambe,  ola  form  of  Fr.  Jambe^  the  leg- 


Low  L  gamba,  a  thigh/[ 

GAMBREli,  gam'brel,  GAMBRIL,  gam'- 
bril,  n.  the  nind-leg  of  a  horse :  a  stick 
crooked  like  a  horse^s  leg,  used  b v  butch- 
ers for  suspending  animals  while  dress- 
ing them.  '  *  Spieatwo  of  them  hung  out 
at  a  stall,  with  a  gambrU  thrust  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  like  a  sheep  that 
was  new-fiayed.*' — Chapman.^43tAMBBEL 
BOOF,  a  hipped  roof :  a  mansard  or  cui*ved 
roof.    [From  It.  gamba,  the  leg.] 

GAMBREL,  gam'brel,  GAMBRIL,  gam'bril, 
v.t  to  tie  or  hang  up  by  meems  of  a  gam- 
bril  thrust  throup^h  the  legs.  "  FU  .  .  . 
carry  you  gambretTd  like  a  mutton.  ** 
—Beau  db  Ft 

GAMBROON,  gam-br55n',  n.  in  manuf.  a 
kind  of  twilled  linen  cloth,  used  for  lin- 


GAME,  gftm,  n.,  sport  of  any  kind:  an  exer- 
cise for  amusement:  the  stake  in  a  game: 
wild  animals  protected  by  law  and  hunted 
b^  sportsmen.  [A.S.  gamen^  play  ;  cog. 
with  Ice.  paman^  Dan.  gammenf  O.  Ger. 
qaman,  mirth,  joy.] 

GAME,  gam,  v.L  to  play  at  any  game  :  to 
play  for  monev,  to  p^amble. — n.  Gam'd^g, 
thepractice  of  playing  for  money. 

GAMECOCK,  gamlcok,  n.  a  cock  trained 
to  fight. 

GAMEKEEPER,  g&m'kgp-er,  n.  one  whc 
keeps  or  has  the  care  oi  game. 

GAME-LAWS,  g&m'-lawz,  n.pl,  laws  rp 
iating  to  the  protection  of  certain  an*- 
mals  called  g^me. 

GAMESOME,  gam'sum*  adj.  playful. 

GAMESTER,  gam'ster,  n.  one  viciously  ad- 
dicted to  gaming  or  playing  for  money: 
a  gambler. 

GAMIN,  gam'in,  ga-m&ng,  n.  a  neglected 
street  boy:  an  Arab  of  the  streets. 
"The  word  gfamm  was  printed  for  the 
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first  time,  and  pussed  from  the  p<H>ul»ce 
into  literature  m  1834.  It  made  its  first 
appearance  in  a  work  called  Claude 
(fueux:  the  scandal  was  great  but  the 
word  has  remained.  .  .  .  The  gamin  of 
Paris  at  the  present  day,  like  the  Graacu- 
luB  of  Borne  in  former  time,  is  the  youth- 
ful people  with  the  wrinkle  of  the  old 
world  on  its  forehead." — Trans,  of  Victor 
Hugo.  '*  In  Japan  the  gamins  run  after 
you  and  say. '  Look  at  the  Chinaman/  " 
— Laurence  Oliphant,    [Fr.l 

OAMMEB,  gam'er,  tl  an  okf  woman — ^the 
correlative  of  Gaffbb,  [Contr.  of  granv- 
mer,  the  West  of  England  form  of 
GRAia>MOTHBa.    See  Gaffeb.] 

GAMMON,  eam'un,  n.  the  leg  or  thi^h  of 
a  h<^  pickled  and  smoked  or  dried. — 
v.t.  to  cure,  as  bacon  :— ^.p.  gamm'on- 
ing ;  pa,p.  gamm'oned.  [O.  Fr.  gambon, 
da  form  of  jambon^  a  ham.] 

GAMMON,  gam'un,  n.  a  hoax:  nonsense. — 
v,t,  to  hoax,  impose  upon.  [A.S.  gamen^ 
a  mme.    See  Game.] 

GAMUT,  gam'ut,  n.  the  musical  scale :  the 
scale  or  compass  of  wind  instruments. 
[So  called  from  the  Gr.  gamma,  which 
stood  first  in  the  scale  invented  by  Guy 
of  ArezEO,  and  thus  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  scale ;  and  L.  ut,  the  syllable 
used  in  singing  the  first  note  of  the 
scale.] 

GAN,  gan,  v.  an  old  English  auxiliary 
equivalent  to  did.  "Melting  in  teres, 
then  gan  shee  thus  Isanent, -^Spenser, 
[A  contr.  of  Bboav,  or  from  a  simple 
A.S.  ginnan.  A  form  can  was  used  in 
the  same  way.] 

GANCH,  Kansh,  GAUNGH,  gawnsh,  v.t 
to  drop  from  a  high  place  on  hooks,  as 
the  Turks  do  maJefactors,  by  way  of 
punishment.  **Take  him  away,  gancA 
Kim,  impale  him,  rid  the  world  or  such 
a  monster."— Drj^dEen.  [Fr.  ganche.  It. 
gando,  a  hook.] 

GANDER,  gan'der,  n.  the  male  of  the 
goose.  [A.8.  gandra,  from  older  form 
oofira,  with  inserted  d.    See  Goosb.] 

GANG,  gang,  n.  a  number  of  persons  going 
together  or  associated  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose, usually  in   a  bad  sense.    [AS. — 


gangan^  to_go.] 
GANGBOARD, 


gang^Grd,  n.  a  board  or 
plank  on  which  passengers  'may  go  or 
walk  into  or  out  of  a  ship. 

6ANGLIAC,  gang^gU-ak,  GANGLIONIC, 
sang-gli-on'uE,  ocg.  pertaining  to  a  gang^ 
lion, 

GANGLION,  gang'gli-^n,  n.  a  tumor  in  the 
sheath  of  a  tendon:  a  natural  enlarge- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  nerve:  —  pi, 
GANG'LLi  or  Gano'uons.    [Gr.] 

GANGLIONICA,  gang^li-oiTik-a,  n.pJ.  in 
med,  a  class  of  meoucinal  agents  which 
affect  the  sensibility  or  muscular  mo- 
tion of  parts  supplied  by  the  ganglionia 
or  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.  [Gr. 
ganglion,  a  tumor.] 

GANGLIONmS,  gaog-gli-on-ftis,  n.  in 
pathol,  infiammation  of  a  nervous 
ganglion.  Sometimes  used  for  inflam- 
mation of  a  lymphatic  ganglion.  [Gr. 
ganglion,  a  tumor.] 

GANGRENE,  gang'gren,  n.  loss  of  vitality 
in  some  part  of  the  body:  the  first  stage 
in  mortification. — v.t,  to  mortify. — v.t.  to 
become  putrid.  [Fr.— L«  gan^rosno— Gr. 
ganggraina,  from  graind,  to  gnaw.] 

QANGREI 


fied. 


INOUS,  gang'gren-us,  ac(/.  morti- 


GANGWAY,  gan^w&,  n.  a  passage  or  way 
by  which  to  go  into  or  out  of  anv  place, 
esp.  a  ship :  {naut)  a  narrow  platform  of 
planks  alo^g  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
side.    [AS.  gang^  and  WAT.]         

GANGWlBEK,  gang'w^k,  QANGTIDE, 
gang'tid,  n.  Rogation  week,  when  pro- 


cessions are  made  to  survey  the  bounds 
of  parishes.  ''It  (birch)  serveth  well  .  .  . 
for  beautifying  of  streets  in  the  crosse  or 
gangweek,  ana  such  like."— Gerard. 

GANNET,  gan'et,  n.  a  web-footed  fowl 
found  in  the  northern  seas,  [A.S.  ganot, 
a  sea-fowl,  from  root  of  Gandes.] 

GANOID,  gan'oid,  n.  one  of  an  order  of 
fishes  having  shining  scales,  enamelled 
and  angular,  as  the  sturgeon.  [Gr.  ganos, 
splendor,  eidos,  form.] 

GA^EINE,  gan't^In,  n.  a  saponaceous 
composition,  used  to  clean  kid  and  other 
leather  gloves,  composed  of  small  shav- 
ings of  curd  soap  1  part,  water  8  parts, 
and  essence  of  citron  1  part.  [Fr.  gant, 
a  glove.] 

GANT'LE7r,n.aglove.   Same  as  Gauntlet. 

GANTLET,  gantlet,  n.  a  military  punish- 
ment  infiicted  on  criminals  for  some 
heinous  offence,  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden. 
It  was  executed  in  this  manner  :  soldiers 
were  arranged  in  two  rows,  face  to  face, 
each  armed  with  a  switch  or  instrument 
of  punishment ;  between  these  rows,  the 
offender,  stripped  to  his  waist,  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  a  certain  number  of  times, 
and  each  man  gave  him  a  stroke.  A 
similar  punishment  was  used  on  board  of 
ships. — ^To  BUN  THB  OANTLBT,  to  Undergo 
the  punishment  of  the  gantlet :  hence,  t^ 
go  tnrough  much  and  severe  criticism, 
controversy,  or  ill-treatment.  "Win- 
throp  ran  the  gantlet  of  daily  slights  from 
his  neighbors.*'  —  Palfrey.  [UaBaXizad 
from  Sw.  qatlopp,  from  gata,  a  street,  a 
line  of  soldiers,  and  lopp,  a  course ;  Dut. 
loopen ;  Scand.  loup,  to  run.] 

GAOL.  jail,  jftl,  n.  a  prison. — n.  Gaol'sb, 
Jail'er,  one  who  has  charge  of  a  gaol  or 
of  prisoners,  called  also  a  tumkev.  [O* 
Fr.  gaiole^  Fr.  ae^2e-*Low  L.  gabiola,  a 
ca^,  dim.  of  Low  L.  gabia,  a  cage, 
which  is  a  corr.  of  cavea,  a  cage,  coop, 
lit.  a  hollow  placer-L.  cavus,  hollow. 
See  CAas.] 

GAP,  gap,  v.t,  to  notch  or  jag :  to  cut  into 
teeth  like  those  of  a  saw.  **  A  cut  with 
a  gap*d  knife."— iS^eiiis :  to  make  a  break 
or  opening,  as  in  a  fence,  wall,  or  the 
like. 
Beady  I  take  aim  at  their  leader-^thelr  masees 
are  gapp*d  with  our  grape.— TVnnyton. 

GAP,  gap,  n.  an  opening  made  by  rupture 
or  parting :  a  cleft :  a  passage.  [From 
Gafb.] 

GAPE,  gfip,  v.i.  to  open  the  mouth  wide : 
to  yawn :  to  stare  with  open  mouth :  to 
be  open,  like  a  gap. — n.  act  of  gaping : 
width  of  the  mouth  when  opened  :  a  fit 
of  yawning.  * 'Another  hour  of  music 
was  to  give  delight  or  the  gaves,  as  real 
or  affected  taste  for  it  prevailed. "—Jtfiw 
Austen,     [A.S.  geapan,  to  gape;   Ice. 


gapa,  to  open.] 

gajpek, 


g&p'er,  n.  one  who  gapes. 

GAPING-STOCK,  gftp'ing^tok,  n.  a  per- 
son  or  thing  that  is  an  object  of  open- 
mouthed  wonder,  curiosity,  or  the  like. 
**  I  was  to  be  a  gaping-stoek  and  a  scorn 
to  the  young  volunteers." — Godwin. 

GAP-TOOTHED,  gap'-t66tht,  adj.  having 
gaps  or  interstices  between  the  teeth, 

GAR,  g&r,  GARFISH,  g^&r'flsh,  n.  a  long, 
slender  fish  with  a  pointed  head.  [A.S. 
gar,  a  dart.] 

GARB,  g&rb,  n.  fashion  of  dress  :  external 
appearance.  [O.  Fr.,  from  O.  Ger.  gar^ 
awi,  preparation,  dress,  O.  Ger.  garo, 
ready ;  cf.  A.S.  gearu,  ready,  E.  Yasb.] 

GARB,  gftrb,  v.t,  to  dress  :  to  clothe. 

These  black  dog-Dons 
Oarh  themselves  braTely.— AnnyKMib 

GARBAGE,  g&r'bftj,  n.  refuse,  as  the 
bowels  of  an  animal.    [Prob.  from  GaBt 

BLE.1 

GARBLE,  g&r'bl,  v.t.  to  select  out  of  a 


book  or  writing  what  may  serve  our 
own  purpose,  in  a  bad  sense :  to  muti- 
late or  corrupt. — n.  Gab'bleb,  one  who 


garbles  or  selects.  [O.  Fr.— Sp.  garbillar, 
to  sift — garbiUo,  a  sieve  ;  of  aub.  origin.] 
GARDEN,  g&r'dn,  n.  a  piece  of  ground  on 
which  fiowers,  etc.,  are  cultivated. — v.u 
to  work  in  a  garden :  to  practice  garden 
ing.  [O.  Fr.  gardin,  Fr.  jardin,  from 
root  of  Ger.  garien,  A.S.  geard,  E.  yard, 
Goth,  gards.] 

GARDENING,  g&r'dn4n^,  n.  the  art  of 
lajdng  out  and  cultivating  gardens. — n. 
Gab'dsneb,  one  who  cultivates  or  has 
charge  of  a  garden. 

GARDEN-PARTY,  gftr^dn-pai^ti,n.  a  select 
company  invited  to  an  entertainment 
held  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  garden  at- 
tached to  a  private  residence. 

GARGLE,  g&r'gl,  v.t  to  make  a  liquid  gur- 
gle or  bubble  in  the  throat,  without 
swallowing  it :  to  wash  the  throat,  pre- 
venting the  liquid  from  going  down  by 
expelling  air  against  it. — n.  a  preparation 
for  washing  the  throat.  [Fr.  gargouiUer 
—  gargouiue,  the  weasand  or  throat. 
See  Gabgotle.1 

GARGOYLE,  gftr'goil,  n.  a  projecting 
spout,  conveying  the  water  from  the 
roof-gutters  of  Buildings,  often  repre- 
senting human  or  other  figures.  [Fr. 
gargouUle,  the  throat,  mouth  of  a  spout, 
dim.  from  root  garff  or  gorg  in  Gobgb.1 

GARISH,  g&r'iRh,  a^J,  showy:  gaudy. — adv. 
Gab'ishly.— ^.  Gab'ibhness.  [O.E.  gare, 
to  stare ;  a  form  of  M.E.  gasen,  whence 
Gaze,  which  see.] 

GARLAND,  g&rland,  n.  a  wreath  of  fiowers 
or  leaves :  a  name  for  a  book  of  extracts 
in  prose  or  poetry. — v.t,  to  deck  with  a 
garland.  [Q.  Fr.  garlands ;  origin  doubt- 

GARLIC,  g&Klik,  n.  a  bulbous-rooted  plant 
having  a  pungent  taste,  used  as  seasoning. 
^~adj.  Gab'ucky,  like  garlic,  f**  Spear- 
leek"  or  *' spear-plant,*^  from  tne  shape 
of  its  leaves,  from  A.S.  garleac — gar,  a 
spear,  and  leiac,  a  leek,  plant.] 

GARUC-EATER,  g&r'lik-St^r,  n.  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  Coriolanus  in  the  sense 
of  a  low  fellow,  from  the  fact  that  garlic 
was  a  favorite  viand  in  Greece  and  Rome 
among  the  lower  orders. 

GARMENT,  g&r'ment,  n.  any  article  of 
clothing,  as  a  coat  or  gown.  [O.  Fr. 
gamiment — gamir,  to  furnish.] 

GARNER,  gftr'ner,  n.  a  granary  or  place 
where  grain  is  stored  up.-- v.f.  to  store  as 
in  a  garner.  [O.  Fr.  gemier  (Fr.  grenier) 
— ^L.  granaria,  a  granary— -^amcm,  a 
grain.    See  Gbanabt.] 

GARNET,  gftr'net,  n.  a  precious  stone  re- 
sembling the  grains  or  seeds  of  the  pome- 
granaie :  i^ut.)  a  sort  of  tackle  fixed  to 
the  mainstay  in  ships.  [Fr.  grenat — ^L. 
(pomum)  granatum^  grained  (apple),  the 
pomegranate — granum,  a  grain. ]^ 

GARNISH,  g&r'nish,  v.t,  to  furnish:  to 
adorn :  to  surround  with  ornaments,  as  a 
dish.  [Fr.  ^mtr,  to  furnish,  old  form 
gitamir,  wamir,  to  warn,  defend — from 
a  Teut.  root  found  in  A.S.  wamian,  Ger. 
teamen,  E.  u>am.] 

GARNISH,  gftr'nish,  GARNISHMENT 
g&r'nish-ment,  n.  that  which  garniahef 
or  embellishes :  ornament. 

GARNISHER,  gftr'niah-er,  n.  one  who  gar 

GARNITURE,  g&r'nit-Or,  n.  ornamental 
appendages :  furniture  :  dress :  embel- 
lisnmenta^  **The  pomp  of  groves  and 
garniture  of  fields.*'— Reoffie.  *'  Her  ed- 
ucation in  youth  was  not  much  attended 
to  ;  and  she  happily  missed  all  that  train 
of  female  gamthure  which  passeth  by  t he- 
name  of  accomplishments.^' — Lamb! 
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UABOOKUH,  g^rWksL,  n.  a  vessel  met 
with  ia  the  FersiAn  Gulf,  and  trading 
often  as  far  as  the  Malabar  coast.  In 
length  it  varies  from  50  to  100  feet,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  keel  being  only  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  boat.  It  sails 
well,  but  carries  only  a  small  cargo,  and 
is  more  suitable  for  fishing  than  for  trad- 
ing purposes. 

ji  ARRET,  gar'et,  n.  a  room  next  the  roof 
of  a  house.  [O.  Fr.  ganYe,  a  place  of 
safety — O.  Fr.  garir^  Ft.  gu&rir,  from  a 
Teut.  root  found  in  Qer.  wehren,  Gk>th. 
varjan,  A.S.  iixirtan,  to  defend,  E.  vxiry, 

GABRErTEEB,  gar-et-^r*,  n.  one  who  lives 
in  a  garret :  a  poor  author. 

GAKRISON,  gari-sn,  n.  a  supply  of  sol- 
diers for  guarding  a  fortress :  a  fortified 
place. — v,t  to  mrnish  a  fortress  with 
troops :  to  defend  by  fortresses  manned 
with  troops.  [Fr.  gamison — gamir,  to 
furnish,    oee  Garnish.  1 

GARROTE.  ga-rot',  vA,  to  cheat  in  card- 
playing  by  concealing  certain  cards  at 
the  back  of  the  neck :  a  mode  of  cheat- 
ing practiced  among  card-sharpers. 

GAkROTER,  gfa-rot'er,  n.  one  who  com- 
mits the  act  of  garroting. 

GARROTE-ROBBHRY,  ga-rot'-rob-er-i,  n. 
a  robbery  committea  by  means  of 
garroting  or  compressing  the  victim's 
windpipe  till  he  becomes  insensible. 
This  crime  is  usuallv  effected  by  three 
accomplices  —  the  fore -stall  or  man 
who  walks  before  the  intended  vic- 
tim, the  baok'Stall  who  walks  behind 
the  operator  and  his  victim,  and 
the  nasty -man^  the  actual  perpetra^ 
tor  of  the  crime.  The  purpose  of  the 
stalls  is  to  conceal  the  crime,  g^ve 
alarm  of  danger,  carry  off  the  booty, 
and  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  nasty- 
man.  

:i  ARROTTE,  gar-rot',  GARROTE,  gar-r5t', 
n.  a  S[)anish  mode  of  strangling  crimi- 
nals with  a  cord  placed  over  the  neck 
and  twisted  tight  oy  a  stick :  the  brass 
collar  afterws^s  used  in  strangling. — 
v,t,  to  strangle  by  a  brass  collar  tight- 
ened by  a  screw,  whose  point  enters  the 
spinal  marrow :  to  sudaenly  render  in- 
sensible by  semi-strangulation,  and  then 
to  rob  I'—pr.p,  garrott'ing,  earrSt'ing ; 
pa,p,  garrotlred,  parrOt'ed.  [8p.  garrote, 
a  cudgel,  a  packing-stick  ;  of  uncertain 
origin  J  

GARROTTER,  gar-rot'er,  GARROTER, 
gar-r6t'er,  n.  one  who  garrottes. 

GARRULITY,  gar-iU'i-ti,  GARRULOUS- 
NESS,  gar'a-Ius-nes,  n.  talkativeness: 
loquacity. 

GARRULOUS,  gar'a-lus,  ac^j.  talkative. 
Vii.gamdtis — root  of  garrio,  to  chatter.] 

GARTER,  g&r'ter,  n.  a  string  or  band  used 
to  tie  the  stocking  to  the  leg :  the  bad^e 
of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood  in 
Great  Britain,  called  the  Order  of  the 
Garter. — v.t  to  bind  with  a  garter. 
[Norm,  Fr.  gartier,  Fr.  jarreti^es — 
jarret,  the  ham  of  the  leg,  from  Bret. 
gar  (W.  gar)j  the  shank  of  the  leg.] 

GAS,  gas,  n.  in  popular  language,  coal  gas: 
in  chem.  an  elastic  aeriform  fluid,  a  term 
originally  synonymous  with  air,  but  af- 
terwards restricted  to  such  bodies  as 
were  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  li(][uid  or  solid  state.  Un- 
der this  supposition  gas  was  defined  to 
be  "a  term  applied  to  all  permanent- 
ly elastic  fluids  or  airs  differing  from 
common  air.*'  Since  the  liquefaction 
of  ^ases  by  Faraday,  effectea  by  com- 
bining the  condensmg  powers  of  me- 
chanical compression  with  that  of  very 
considerable  aepression  of  temperature, 
the  distinction  between  g9s  and  vapor, 


viz.,  that  the  latter  could  be  reduced  to 
a  liquid  or  solid  condition  by  reduction 
of  temperature  and  increase  of  pressure, 
while  gas  could  not  be  so  altered,  is  no 
longer  tenable,  so  that  the  term  has  re- 
sumed nearly  its  original  signification, 
and  designates  any  substance  in  an  elas- 
tic aeriform  state.  Gas  may  now  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  substance  possessing  the 
condition  of  perfect  fiuid  elasticity,  and 
presenting,  under  a  constant  pressure. 
a  uniform  state  of  expansion  for  equal 
increments  of  temperature,  being  dis- 
tinguished by  this  last  property  from 
vapor,  which  does  not  present  such  a 
rate  of  uniform  esmansion.  Oases  are 
distinguished  from  Uquids  by  the  name 
of  elastic  fluids  ;  while  liquids  are  termed 
non-elastic^  because  they  have,  compara> 
tively,  no  elasticity.  But  the  most 
prominent  distixiction  is  the  following : 
— Liquids  are  compressible  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  expand  into  their  former 
state  when  the  pressure  is  removed; 
and  in  so  far  they  are  elastic,  but  gases 
appear  to  be  in  a  continued  state  of 
compression,  for  when  left  unconfined 
they  expand  in  every  direction  to  an  ex- 
tent which  has  not  hitherto  been  deter- 
mined. [A  word  invented  by  Van  Hel- 
mont,  a  chemist  of  Flanders,  1577-1644 ; 

#  the  form  of  the  word  was  prob.  sug- 
gested by  Flem.  aeest,  Qer,  geist,  spirit.] 

GASALIEk,  eas-a-lgr',  n.  a  hanging  frame 
with  branches  for  gas-jets. 

GASCONADE,  gas-kon-ad',  n.  a  boasting 
or  bragging  like  a  Gascon :  bravado.— 
vA,  to  braff  or  boast. — ns,  GASCONAD'mo, 
Gascx)nad%r.  [Gascon^  a  native  of  Gas- 
cony  in  France — a  province  whose  inhabi- 
tants are  noted  for  boasting.] 

GAS-CONDENSER,  gas'-kon-den-ser,  n. 
a  part  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  convoluted  pipes 
surrounded  by  water,  in  passing  through 
which  the  gas  is  freed  from  the  tar  it 
brings  with  it  from  the  retort. 

GASCROMH,  gas'krSm,  n.  a  long  pick, 
with  a  cross-handle  and  projecting  root- 
piece,  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
lor  digging  in  stony  ground,  when  no 
other  instrument  can  be  introduced.  Sir 
W,  Scott.  [Gael,  cos,  a  foot,  and  crom^ 
crooked — crooked  foot.] 

GASEOUS,  gaz'e-us,  adj,  in  the  form  of 
gas  or  air. 

GAS-FITTER,  gas'-fit'er,  w.  one  who  fits  up 
thepipes  and  brackets  for  ^CM-lighting. 

GASU,  gash,  v.t.  to  make  a  deep  hack  or 
cut  into  anything,  esp.  into  flesh. — n.  a 
deep,  open  wouna.    [Ety.  dul^.] 

GASmUNESS,  gashli-nes,  n.  the  condi- 
tion or  quality  of  being  gashly  or  ghastly: 
horribleness :  dreadfulness  :  dismalness. 
''The  general  dullness  (gashliness  was 
Mrs.  Wickam^s  strong  expression)  of  her 
present  life." — Dickens, 

GASHLY,  gashli,  adj,  calculated  to  inspire 
terror :  ghastly  ;  horrible  :  dreadful : 
dismal.    Sterne, 

GASIFY,  gas'i-fl,  v,t,  to  convert  into  gas : 
-—pr.p.  gas'ifying  ;  pa.p.  ^is'ified. — n. 
Gasitica^tion.  [Gas,  and  L.  facto,  to 
makej 

GAS-METER,  gas'-m§t-er,  n.  an  instrument 
through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  which  are  consumed  in  a  given  time 
in  a  particular  place.  Of  this  instrument 
there  are  two  classes,  the  wet  and  the 
dry.  The  wet  meter  is  composed  of  an 
outer  box  about  three-fifths  filled  with 
water.  "Within  this  is  a  revolving  four- 
chambered  drum,  each  chamber  being 
capable  of  containing  a  definite  Quantity 
of  gas,  which  is  admitted  through  a  pipe 


in  the  centre  of  the  meter,  and,  owing  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  partitions  of  the 
chambers,  causes  the  drum  to  maintain 
a  constant  revolution.  This  sets  in  mo- 
tion a  train  of  wheels  carrying  the  hands 
over  the  dials  which  mark  the  quantity 
of  gas  consumed.  The  dry  meter  consists 
of  two  or  three  chambers,  each  divided 
by  a  flexible  partition  or  diaphragm,  by 
the  motion  of  which  the  capacity  on  one 
side  is  diminished  while  that  on  the  other 
is  increased.  By  means  of  slide-valves, 
like  those  of  a  steam-engine,  worked  by 
the  movement  of  the  diaphragms,  thegsus 
to  be  measured  passes  alternately  in  and 
out  of  each  space.  The  contractions  and 
expansions  set  in  motion  the  clockwork, 
which  marks  the  rate  of  consumption. 
The  diaphrag^ms  in  all  the  chambers  are 
so  connected  that  they  move  in  concert. 

GASOLENE,  gas'o-lSn,  n.  a  volatile  fluid 
distilled  fromnaphtha.  [E.  gas,  and  L. 
oleum,  oil.] 

GASOMETER,  gaz-om'et-er,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  gas :  a  place  for  hold- 
ing gas.  [Gas,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  meas- 
ure.] 

GASP,  gasp,  v.t.  to  gape  in  order  to  cateh 
breath :  to  breathe  laboriously  or  con- 
vulsively.— n.  the  act  of  opening  the 
mouth  to  catch  the  breath :  a  painful 
catching  of  the  breath.  [Ice.  gttspa,  to 
yawn ;  thus  gaspa  stands  for  gapsa,  an 
extension  of  Ice.  gapa,  to  gape ;  hence 
Gasp  is  etymologically  a  freq.  of  Gape.] 

GASTRIC,  gas'trik,  adj.  of  or  pertaining  te 
the  belly  or  stomach. — Gastrio  juice,  a 
thin  pellucid  liquor,  separated  by  a  pecul- 
iar set  of  secretories  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  which  open  upon 
its  internal  tunic.  It  is  the  principal 
agent  in  digestion,  and  contains  pepsin 
as  its  characteristic  compound.  In  the 
empty  stomach  it  is  neutral,  but  during 
digestion  it  becomes  acid,  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  [From 
Gr.  gastSr,  the  belly  or  stomach.] 

GASTkOLITH,  gas'trO-lith,  n.  a  concre- 
tion found  in  the  stemach  :  specifically, 
one  of  those  concretions  called  crab's  eyes 
formed  in  the  stomach  of  the  crayfish. 
[Gr.  gaster,  the  belly,  and  litJios,  a  stone.] 

GASTRONOMY,  gas-tron'om-i,  n.  the  art 
or  science  of  gocS  eating.  [Gr.  gastSr,  and 
nom^s,  a  rule.] 

GAT,  gat  (B.),  paJ.  of  Get. 

GATE,  g&t,  n,  a  passage  into  a  city,  in- 
closure,  or  any  large  building :  a  frame 
in  the  entrance  into  any  inclosure :  an 
entrance.  [A.S.  geat,  a  way,  a  gate; 
cog.  forms  exist  in  all  the  Teut.  lan- 
guages.] 

GATED,  g§.t'ed,  adj.  furnished  with  gates. 

GATEWAY,  gat'wft,  n.  the  way  through  a 

fate:  a  gate  itself. 
THER,  gSLth'ev,  v.t.  to  collect :  to  ac- 
quire :  to  plait :  to  learn  by  inference.— 
v.i,  te  assemble  or  muster :  te  increase : 
to  suppurate. — n,  a  plait  or  fold  in  cloth, 
made  oy  drawing  the  thread  through. 
FA.S.  gaderian — A.S.  gaed,  company.] 

GATHEkER,  ga^7i'er-er,  n,  one  who  col- 
lects :  a  gleaner. 

GATHERING,  gaf/i'er-ing,  n.  a  crowd  or 
assembly :  a  tumor  or  collection  of 
matter. 

GATHERING-HOOP,  gafVer-ing-hoop,  n 
a  hoop  used  by  coopers  for  drawing  in 
the  ends  of  the  staves  of  a  barrel  or  cask 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  permanent  hoop 
being  slipped  on. 

GATLING-GUN,  gatling-gun,  n  an  Amer- 
ican  form  of  the  mitrailleuse,  so  named 
from  the  inventor.    [See  MiTRAlLLEres.] 

GAUCHO,  ga-6'ch5,  n.  a  native  of  the  La 
Plata  pampas,  of  Spanish  descent,  noted 
for  marvellous  horsemanship. 
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GAUDY,  gawd'i,  adi.  showy :  gay. — adv. 
Gaud'ily.  —  n.  Gaud'iness,  sbowiness. 
[M.E.  gaude,  an  ornament ;  from  L.  gau- 
aium^  Joy — gatidere.] 

OAUGE,  gaj,  v.t.  to  measure  or  to  ascer- 
tain the  contents  of;  to  ascertain  the 
capacity  of,  as  a  pipe,  puncheon,  hogs- 
head, barrel,  tierce,  keg,  etc.:  to  meas- 
ure in  respect  to  proportion,  capability, 
or  power,  or  in  respect  to  character  or 
behavior ;  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ca- 
pacity, capabOity,  or  power  of;  to  ap- 
praise ;  to  estimate ;  as,  I  gauged  his 
character  very  accurately.  *'  The  vanes 
nicely  gatiged  on  each  side.** — Derham, 

You  shall  not  gauge  me 
'By  what  we  do  to-night. — 8hdk. 

[O.  ¥V.  gattger,  perhaps  of  the  same 
origin  with  gailon,  and  signifying  to  find 
the  number  of  measures  m  a  vessel ;  or, 
as  Dies  suggests,  from  L.  ceqwaliSj  equal, 
cBqaalifloarey  to  make  equal,  through 
such  forms  as  SgcUger,  4gattger,  gaugerT] 

QAIJOE,  gfij,  n.  a  standard  of  measure  ;  an 
instrument  to  determine  the  dimensions 
or  capacity  of  anything ;  a  standard  of 
any  land  ;  a  measure  ;  means  of  estimat- 
ing ;  "  Timothy  proposed  to  his  mistress 
that  she  shoula  entertain  no  servant  that 
was  above  four  foot  seven  inches  high, 
and  for  that  purpose  had  prepared  a 
gauge^  by  whicn  tney  were  to  be  meas- 
ured.''— Arbuthnot:  specifically,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  rails  of  a  railway;  also, 
the  distance  between  the  opposite  wheels 
of  a  carriage :  naut.  (a)  the  depth  to 
which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water;  (J))  the 
position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to  an- 
other vessel  and  to  the  wind  ;  when  to 
the  windward,  she  is  said  to  have  the 
toeather-gauge,  when  to  the  leeward,  the 
lee^auge :  in  buHd,  the  length  of  a  slate 
or  tile  below  the  lap :  in  plastering,  (a) 
the  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  used  with 
common  plaster  to  accelerate  its  setting; 
(6)  the  composition  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
other  materials,  used  in  finishing  plas- 
tered ceilings,  for  mouldings,  etc.:  in 
typerfounding^  a  piece  of  hard  wood  vari- 
ously notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimen- 
sions, slopes,  etc.,  of  the  various  sorts  of 
letters :  in  joinery,  a  simple  instrument 
made  to  strike  a  line  parallel  to  the 
straight  side  of  a  board,  etc.:  in  the  air- 
pump,  an  instrument  of  various  forms, 
which  points  out  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
in  the  receiver  ;  the  siption-gaugeismost 
generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

OAUGER,  gaj'er,  n.  an  excise  officer  whose 
business  is  to  gauge  or  measure  the  con- 
tents of  casks. 

GAUGING,  gaj'ing,  n.  the  art  of  mecuuring 
casks  containing  excisable  liquors. 

GAUL,  gawl,  n.  a  name  of  ancient  France : 
an  inhabitant  of  Glaul. — adj.  Gaul'isel 
fL.  GalliaJ] 

Gaunt,  g&nt,  adj.  thin  :  of  a  pinched  ap- 
pearance.— adv,  Gaukt'ly, — n.  Gaxjnt'- 
NBSS.    [J^ty.  dub.] 

GAUNTlJEl',  g&nt'let,  n.  the  iron  glove  of 
armor,  formerly  thrown  down  in  chal- 
lenge :  a  long  glove  covering  the  wrist. 
[Fr.  gantelet — gant,  from  a  Teut.  root ; 
cf.  Ice.  v6ttr,  a  glove,  Dan.  vanteA 

GAUR,  gonr,  n.  a  Persian  priest.  Chithrie, 

GAUB,  GOUl^  gour,  n.  one  of  the  largest 
of  ail  the  members  of  the  ox  tribe  {Bo8 
gaurus),  inhabiting  the  mountain  lungles 
of  India,  remarkable  for  the  extraordi- 

'  nary  elevation  of  its  spinal  ridge,  the 
absence  of  a  dew-lap,  and  its  white 
*'  stoddngs,"  which  reach  above  the 
knee,  and  so  fierce  when  roused  that 
neither  tiger,  rhinoceros,  nor  elephant 
dare  attack  it.  The  hide  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  tdndfauarters  is  sometimes  nearly 
8  inches  in  ioickness  even  after  being 
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dried,  and  is  therefore  much  valued  for 
the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into 
shields.  The  animal  is  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  domestication.  [A  Hindo- 
stanee  name.] 

GAUSABEY,  gou'sa-ba,  n.  a  village  com- 
mittee or  petty  court  in  Ceylon,  to  which 
all  disputes  respecting  rice  cultivation, 
water  rights,  cattle  trespass,  etc.,  are  re- 
ferred for  decision. 

GAUZE,  gawz,  n.  a  thin,  transparent  fa- 
bric, orig.  of  silk,  now  of  any  fine  hard- 
spun  fibre.— acy.  Qauz'y,  like  gauze.  [Fr. 
gaze — Oaza  in  Palestine,  whence  it  was 
first  brought.] 

GAVE,  ^v,pa.t  of  Give. 

GAVEIJBIND,  gav'el-kind,  n.  tenure  by 
which  lands  descend  from  the  father  to 
all  the  sons  in  equal  portions.  FCelt. ; 
Ir.  aabhaH,  a  tenure,  ctTte,  a  race.] 

GAVIAL,  gfi'vi-al,  n.  a  genus  of  the  order 
Crocodilia,  characterized  by  the  narrow, 
elongated,  almost  cylindrical  jaws,  which 
form  an  extremelv  lengthened  muzzle. 
The  cervical  and  dorsal  shields  are  con- 
tinuous. The  teeth  are  all  of  equal 
length,  and  the  feet  completely  webbed. 
The  only  species  now  living  occurs  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.  It  feeds  on 
fish.  [The  name  of  the  animal  in  Hindo- 
stan.] 

GAVOTTE,  ga-vot',  n.  a  lively  kind  of 
dance,  somewhat  like  a  country-dance, 
orig.  a  dance  of  the  Oavotes,  the  people 
of  &gp,  in  the  Upper  Alps. 

GAWK,  gawk,  n.  a  cuckoo :  a  simpleton : 
a  tall,  awk-ward  fellow.— ad;.  Gawk'y, 
like  a  cuckoo,  awkward.  [A.S.  gea^; 
Scot,  gowk,  Ger.  gauch,  cuckoo,  a  simple- 
ton.   See  Cuckoo.] 

GAY,  gft,  ady.,  lively:  briaht:  sportive, 
merry :  showy. — adv.  Gatly  or  Qay'ly. 
[Fr.  gai ;  prob.  from  root  of  Gter.  jdhe^ 
quick,  lively.] 

GAYAL,  GYaL,  ^al,  n.  a  species  of  ox 
(Bos  frontalis)  found  wild  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Northern  Burmah  and  Assam, 
and  long  domesticated  in  these  countries 
and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal.  The 
head  is  very  broad  and  fiat  in  the  upper 
part,  and  contracts  suddenly  towards  the 
nose ;  the  horns  are  short  and  slightly 
curved.  The  animal  has  no  proper  hump, 
but  on  the  shoulders  and  fore  part  of  the 
back  there  is  a  sharp  ridge.  The  color  is 
chiefly  a  dark  brown.  Its  milk  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  though  not  abundant. 

GAY-DIANG,  g&'-di-ang,  n.  a  vessel  of 
Anam,  generally  with  two,  but  in  fine 
weather  with  three  masts,  carrying  lofty 
triangular  sails.  It  has  a  curved  deck, 
and  in  construction  somewhat  resembles 
a  Chinese  junk.  These  vessels  carrv 
heavy  cargoes  from  Cambodia  to  the  Guff 
of  Tonquin. 

GAYETy,  ga'e-ti,  n.  same  as  Gaiety. 

GAZE,  gSz,  v.i.  to  look  fixedlv. — n.  a  fixed 
look  :  a  look  of  prolonged  attention :  the 
object  gazed  at.  [From  a  Scand.  root 
preserved  in  Swed.  gasa,  to  stare ;  akin 
to  the  Goth,  base  gaia.  See  AqhajST 
and  Ghastly.] 

GAZEE,  garze',  n.  one  who  is  gazed  at. 
"Relieve  both  parties— gazer  and  ^o- 
zee." — De  Quincey, 

GAZELLE,  GAZEL,  ga-zel',  n.  a  small 
species  of  antelope  with  beautiful  dark 
eyes,  found  in  Arabia  and  N.  Africa. 
nFr.--Ar.  ghazaJ,  a  wild-goat.] 

GA21ETTE,  ga-zet',  n.  a  newspaper:  the 
British  and  Continental  official  news* 
paper. — v.t.  to  publish  in  a  gazette  :^ 
pr.p,  gazetting ;  pa.p.  gazett'^.  [Fr.-^ 
it.  gazzetta,  a  Venetian  coin  worth  abouc 
H  cents,  the  sum  charged  for  a  reading 
of  the  first  Venetian  newspaper,  a  writ- 
ten sheet  which   appear^   about   the 


middle  of  the  16th  century  diuing  the 
war  with  Soliman  11. ;  or  from  It.  gaz* 
zetta,  in  the  sense  of  a  magpie  —  a 
chatterer  T 

GAZETTEER,  ga*^t-€r',  n.  (orig.)  a  writer 
for  a  gazette :  a  geographical  dictionary. 

GAZmG-STOCK,  gaz'mg-stok,  n.  some- 
thing  stuck  up  to  be  gazed  at :  a  person 
exposed  to  public  view  as  an  object  of 
curiosity  or  contempt. 

GEIAR,  g^r,  n.  dress :  harness :  tackle : 
(mech.)  connection  by  means  of  toothed 
wheels. — v.t.  to  put  in  gear,  as  maxshinery. 
rA.S.  qearwe,  preparation — gearu,  ready. 
YARB  is  a  doublet :  also  Qabb.] 

GEARING,  gSr'ing,  n.  harness :  (rnech.)  a 
train  of  toothed  wheels  and  pimons. 

GEESE,  plural  of  Goose. 

GEHENNA,  ge-hen'na,  n.  a  term  used  in 
the  New  Testament  as  equivalent  to  heU, 
place  of  fire  or  torment  and  punishment, 
and  rendered  by  our  translators  by  hell 
and  hell-fire.    Matt,  xviii.  9 ;  xxiii.  15. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnozn— Tophet  thenoe 
And  olack  Qehetyna  called— tb3  type  of  hell. 

— Jfilton. 

[L.  gehenna,  Gr.  geenna,  from  the  Heb. 
ge-hinom,  the  valley  of  Hinom,  in  which 
was  Tophet,  where  the  Israelites  some- 
times sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch 
(3  Kings  xxiii.  10).  On  this  account  the 
place  was  afterwards  regarded  as  a  place 
of  abomination  and  became  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  refuse  of  the  city,  perpetual 
fires  being  kept  up  in  order  to  prevent 
pestilential  efflHvia.] 

GELASTIC,  je-las'tik,  adj.  calculated  or 
fit  for  raisine  lauehter.  '*  Dilating  and 
expanding  tne  gelastic  muscles." — Tom 
Brown.  [Gr.  gelastikos,  pertaining  to 
laughter,  gelaistSs,  a  laughter,  from 
Mlad,  to  laugh.] 

GfiliASTIC,  je-las'tik,  n.  something  capa 
ble  of  exciting  smiles  or  laughter 
"Happy  man  would  be  his  dole  who, 
when  ne  had  made  up  his  mind  in  dis- 
mal resolution  to  a  areadful  course  of 
drastics,  should  find  that  gelastics  had 
been  substituted,  not  of  the  Sardonian 
kind.  *' — Southey. 

GELATIN,  GELATINE,  jel'a-tin,  n.  an 
animal  substance  which  dissolves  in  hot 
water  and  forms  b,  jelly  when  cold.  [Fr. 
^-Jm  gelo,  gelatum,  to  freeze — gelu,  frost.] 

GELATINATE,  je-lat'in-at,  GELATINIZE, 
je-lat'in-iz,  v,t.  to  make  into  gelatine  or 
jelly. — v.i.  to  be  converted  into  gelatine 
or  jelly  .—n.  Gelatina'tion. 

GELATINOUS,  je-lat'in-us,  adj.  resembling 
or  formed  into  jdly. 

GELD,  geld,  i;.^  to  emasculate  or  castrate: 
to  deprive  of  anything  essential :  to  de 
prive  of  anything  obscene  or  objection- 
able.— n.  Geld'er.  [Scand.,  as  in  Ice. 
gdda,  Dan.  gilde.    See  Culuon.] 

Gelding,  geld'lng,  n.  act  of  castrating : 
a  castrated  animal,  especially  a  horse. 

GELID,  jeHd,  ady.,  icy  cold:  cold. — adv, 
Gel'idly. — ns.  Gekidnbss^,  Geud'ity. 
jXi.  gelidus — gelu.] 

GeM,  jem,  n.  (fit.)  leaf-bud :  any  precious 
stone,  especially  when  cut :  anything 
extremely  valuable  or  attractive. — v.t. 
to  adorn  with  gems:— ^.p.  gemm'ing; 
pa.p.  gemmed'.  [Fr.  gFemwie— 5j.  genwia, 
a  bud  ;  allied  to  Gr.  gemd,  to  be  full.] 

GEMINI,  jem'i-nl,  n.pl.  the  tuHns,  a  con- 
stellation containing  the  two  bright 
stars  Castor  and  Pollux.  [L.,  pi.  oi 
geminus,  twin-bom,  for  genminus^-gen^ 
root  of  gtgno,  to  beget.] 

GEMINOUS,  jem'in-us,  adj.  (hot)  double, 
in  pairs. 

GEMMABT,  jem'a-ri,  GEMMERY,  jem'- 
er-i,  n.  a  depositary  for  gems ;  a  jewel- 
house.  Blount:  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  treats  of  gems  or  precious  stones. 
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"In  painting  and  gemmary  Fortunate, 
like  his  countrymen,  was  a  quack." — Poe. 

GEMMATE,  iem'fit,  adj.  (bot)  having*  buds. 
[L.  gemmat%i8t  pa.p.  of  gemmo,  to  bud — 
gemma,'] 

OEMMATlON,  jem-mft'shun,  n.  (Jtiot)  act 
or  time  of  budding:  arrangement  of  buds 
on  the  stalk. 

GEMMIFEROUS,  jem-mifer-us,  adj.,  pro- 
ducing buds,  [L.  gemmifer — gemma,  and 
/'TO,  to  bear.] 

GEMMIPAROITS,  jem  -  mip'ar  -  us,  adfj. 
(zool.)  reproducing  by  buds  growing  on 
the  body.  [L*  gemmay  a  bud,  pariOy  to 
bring  forth.] 

-GEMMULE,  jem'Ql,  n.  a  litUe  gem  or  leaf- 
bud.   [Fr. — L.  gemmvkij  dim.  of  gemmaJ] 

GEMSBOK,  gemz'bok,  n.  Oryx  Qazella,  the 
name  given  to  a  splendid  variety  of  the 
antelope,  inhabiting  the  open  plains  of 
South  Africa,  having  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  horse,  with  remarkablv 
fine,  straight,  sharp-pointed  horns,  with 
which  it  is  said  to  foil  even  the  1  ion.  [Ger. 
genisfyock^ih^  male  or  buck  of  the  chamois, 
from  gemse^  chamois,  and  bock^  buck.] 

GEM-SCULPTURE,  jem'-skulp-tur,  ?».  the 
art  of  lithoglyptics :  the  art  of  represent- 
ing desiens  upon  precious  stones,  either 
in  raised  wort  or  by  figures  cut  into  or 
below  the  surface.  Stones  cut  according 
to  the  former  method  are  called  cameos 
(which  see),  and  those  cut  according  to 
the  latter  intaglios, 

GENAPPE,  je-nap',  n.  a  worsted  yarn 
whose  smoothness  enables  it  to  be  conr 
veniently  combined  with  silk,  and  so  well 
adapted  for  braids,  fHnges,  etc.  [From 
Oenappey  in  Belgium,  where  it  was  origi- 
nally manufactured.] 

GENDARME,  zh&ng-d&rm,  n.  the  name  of  a 
private  in  the  armed  police  of  France  in 
our  day ;  but  in  former  times  the  appella- 
tion of  gens  d^armes  or  gendofrmes  was 
confined  to  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  composed  of  nobles  or  noblesse, 
and  armed  at  all  points.  The  {Mfesent 
gendarmerie  of  France  are  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  its  Ppli<?«  sind  the 
execution  of  its  laws.  The  gendarmes 
are  all  picked  men;  they  are  usually 
taken  from  the  regular  forces,  and  are 
of  tried  courage  or  approved  conduct. 
There  are  horse  gendarmes  and  foot  gen* 
darmes.  They  are  formed  into  small  par- 
ties called  bngades ;  and  the  union  of  a 
number  of  these  forms  a  departmental 
company,  [Fr.,  f^mthepl.  geTWcTciniiM, 
men-at-arms.  1 

GENDER,  jen'der,  vJ,  to  beget— ^.i.  (B.) 
to  copulate.    [An  abbrev.  of  Ekobkder.] 

GENDER,  jen'der,  n.,  kind,  esp.  with  re- 
gard to  sex :  (ffram.)  the  distinction  of 
nouns  ace.  to  sex.  PFr.  genre— Ij.  genus, 
generis,  a  kind,  kin.] 

GENEALOGICAL.,  ien-e-a-loVik-al,  adj, 
pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  the  genealogy 
or  pedigree  of  families  or  persons. — adv. 
Gene  ALoa'  ic  aixy. 

GENEALOGIST,  jen-e-al'o-jist,  n.  one  who 
studies  or  traces  genealogies  or  descents. 

GENEALOGY,  jen-e-al'o-ji,  n.,  history  of 
the  descent  of  families:  the  pedigree  of 
a  particular  person  or  family :  progeny  ; 
offspring;  generation.  *•  The  family  con- 
sisted of  an  old  gray-headed  man  and  his 
wife,  with  five  or  six  sons  and  sons-in- 
law,  and  their  several  wives,  and  a 
joyous  genealogy  out  of  them." — Sterne. 
jfFr. — ^L. — Gr.  genealogia — genea,  birth, 
descent,  and  Aogia^  an  account-— ^eoetn, 
to  speak  of.    See  Genitb  and  LOGIC.] 

GENERA.    SeeGEMUB. 

GENERAL,  Jen'er-al,  adj.  relating  to  a 
genus  or  whole  class:  including  many 
species :    not   special :    not   restricted : 


common  :    prevalent  r    pablic  :    loose  : 
vague.    [Fr.— L.  generans— genus.] 

GENERAL,  jen'er-al,  n.  the  whole  or  chief 
part :  an  officer  who  is  head  over  a 
whole  department :  a  military  oflScer 
who  commands  a  body  of  men  not  less 
than  a  brigade :  the  chief  commander 
of  an  army  in  service :  in  the  R.  C. 
Church,  the  head  of  a  religious  order, 
responsible  only  to  the  Pope. 

GENERALIZATION,  jen-er-al-i-z&'shun,  n. 
act  of  generalizing  or  of  comprehending 
under  a  common  name  several  objects 
resembling  each  other  in  some  part  of 
their  nature. 

GENERALIZE,  jen'er-al-Iz,  v.t  to  make 
general :  to  reduce  or  to  include  under 
a  genus  or  general  term  :  to  infer  from 
one  or  a  few  the  nature  of  a  whole 
class.    [Fr.  g^neraliser — geniraj.] 

GENERALISSIMO,  jen-^r-al-is'i-mo,  n.  the 
chief  general  or  commander  of  an  army 
of  two  or  more  divisions,  or  of  separate 
armies.    [It.] 

GENERALTTY,  jen-er-al'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  general  or  of  including  particu- 
lars :  the  main  part :  the  greatest  part. 
[Fr.—L.  generahtas.] 

GENERALLY,  jen'er-al-i,  adv.  in  general : 
commonly  :  extensively :  most  frequent- 
ly:  in  a  general  way :  without  detail : 
(i.)  collectively,  together:  (Pr.  Bk.) 
without  restriction  or  limitation. 

GENERALSHIP,  jen'er-al-ship,  n.  theoflSce 
or  skill  of  a  general  or  military  ofiScer : 
military  skill. 

GBNERANT,  jen'er-ant,  n.  the  power  that 
generaffis  or  produces.  [L.,  pr.p.  of  gen- 
erOy  to  generate.] 

GENERATE,  }en'er-&t,  v.t  to  produce  one's 
kind :  to  bring  into  life :  to  originate. 
]Jj.genero,  generatus— genus,  a  kind.] 

GENERATION,  jen-er-fi'shun,  n.  a  produc- 
ing or  ori^nating:  that  whioh  is  gen- 
erated :  a  single  stage  in  natural  descent : 
the  people  of  the  same  age  or  period : 
race  :—^.  (B.)  genealogy,  history.  [Fr. 
— L.  generatio.} 

GENERATIVE,  jen'er-firtiv,  atjy.  havmg 
the  power  of  generating  or  producing : 
proline. 

GENERATOR,  jen'er-ft-tor,  n.  begetter  or 
producer :  the  principal  sonnd  m  music : 
a  vessel  or  chamber  in  which  something 
is  generated;  as,  the  generator  of  a 
steam-en^ne,  or  in  gas-making  appara- 
tus.   [L.J 

GENERIC,  je-ner'ik,  GENERICAL,  je-ner'- 
ik-al,  ad(j.  marking  or  comprehending  a 
genus. — adv.  Gener'ically.  [Fr.  gm4' 
rique.]    

GENEROSITY,  jen-er-os'i-ti,  n.  nobleness 
or  liberality  of  nature.  [Fr.  ginirosiU 
— L.  genercsitas. ] 

GENEROUS,  jen'er-us,  ady.  of  a  noble  nat- 
ure: courageous:  liberal:  invigorating 
in  its  nature,  as  wine.— ^idt\  Gi^erous- 
LY. — n.  Gen'broitbness.  [Lit.  and  orig. 
of  a  high  or  noble  genus  or  family.  O. 
Fr. — ^L.  generosus^-genus,  birth.] 

GENESIS,  jen'e-sis,  n.,  generation,  crea- 
tion, or  production  :  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible,  so  called  from  its  containing  an 
account  of  the  Creation.  [L.  and  Or. — 
Or.  gignomai — obs.  gend,  to  beget.] 

GENET.    Same  as  Jennet. 

GENET,  GENETTE,  je-net',  n.  the  Viverra 
genetta,  a  carnivorous  animal  belonging 
to  the  family  Viverridss  (civets  and 
genets).  Hie  genet  is  a  native  of  the 
western  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  a  very  small  cat,  but  ot  a  longer 
form,  with  a  sharp-pointed  snout,  upright 
ears,  and  a  very  long  tail.  It  has  a  very 
beaotiftil  soft  fur,  and,  like  the  civet, 
produces  an  agreeable  perfume.    It  is  of 


a  mild  disposition,  and  easily  tamed.  [Low 
Inoeneta,  Sp.  gin^ta,  from  Ar.  c&emet^.] 

GENEVA,  ie-ne'va,  n.  a  spirit  distilled  from 
grain  and  flavored  witTbntnrper-berries, 
also  called  Hollands.  [Fr.  geniivre — ^L. 
juniperus,  the  juniper ;  corrupted  to 
Geneva  by  confusion  with  the  town  of 
that  name.    See  Gin.] 

GENIAL,  je'ni-al,  a<^.  cheering :  merry : 
kindly:  sympathetic:  healthful. —  adv. 
QufHiALLY.  rnp.— L.  genialis,  from  genivs, 
the  spirit  of  social  enjoyment.] 

GENIAUTY,  jfi-ni-ari-ti,  GENIALNESS, 
jS'ni-al-nes,  n.  ouality  of  being  genial: 
gaiety:  cheerfulness. 

GENIC?UlJk.TE,  ie^k'ti-lat,  GENICULAT- 
ED,  je-nik'a-l&t-ed,  adf.  (bot.)  bent  abrupt- 
ly liKe  the  knee:  jointed:  knotted. — n. 
ubnicula'tion.  [L.  genieulatus — aenieu- 
lum,  a  little  knee^-gemi,  the  kneeTl 

GENIOPLASTY,  je-nfd-plas-ti,  n.  m  surg. 
the  operation  of  restoring  the  chin.  [Gr. 
geneicn^  the  chin,  andplassO,  to  form.] 

GENITAL,  jen'i^'tal,  acy.  belon^g  to  gen- 
eraiion,  or  the  act  of  producing.  [Fr.— 
L.  genUaUsh-^gigno,  gewitua,  to  beget.  See 
Gentb.] 

GENITALS,  jen'i-talz,  n.pL  the  exterior  or- 
gans  of  generaiion. 

GENITIVE,  jen'it-iv,aj[(;.in  (;rmit.pertaining 
to  or  indicating  origin,  source,  possession, 
and  the  like :  a  term  applied  to  a  case  in 
the  declension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, etc.,  in  English  called  the  p«Mse8- 
sive  case,  or  to  the  relation  expressed  by 
such  a  case  ;  as,  patris,  "  of  a  father,  a 
father's,**  is  the  genitive  case  of  the  Latin 
noun  pater,  a  father.  [L.  genitivus,  from 
gigno,  genitum,  to  beget.  The  L.  casus 
genitivus,  genitive  case,  was  a  mistrans- 
lation of  the  Gr.  genikS  ptdais,  general 
case.    See  extract  under  bext  article.] 

GENinVE,  jen'it-iv,  n.  in  gram,  a  case  in 
the  declension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, participles,  etc.,  expressing  in  the 
widest  sense  the  genus  or  kind  to  which 
something  belongs,  or  more  specifically 
source,  origin,  possession,  and  the  like  ; 
in  English  grammar,  the  possessive  case. 
See  extract.  **  The  Latin  genitivus  is  a 
mere  blunder,  for  the  Greek  word  g/Bniki 
could  never  mean  genitivus,  ,  .  .  Oeniki 
in  Greek  had  a  much  wider,  a  much  more 
philosophical  meaning.  It  meant  casus 
generalis,  the  general  case,  or  rather  the 
case  which  expresses  the  eenns  or  kind. 
This  is  the  real  power  of  the  genitwe.  If 
I  say  '  a  bird  of  the  water,'  *  of  the  water  * 
defines  the  genus  to  which  a  certain  bird 
belongs ;  it  refers  to  the  genus  of  water 
birds.  '  Man  of  the  mountains  *  means  a 
mountaineer.  In  phrases  such  as  *  son 
of  the  father'  or  *  father  of  the  son,'  the 
genitives  have  the  same  effect.  They 
predicate  something  of  the. son  or  of  the 
father,  and  if  we  distinguished  between 
the  sons  of  the  father  and  the  sons  of 
the  mother,  the  genitives  would  maii  the 
class  or  genus  to  which  the  sons  respect- 
ively belongfed." — Max  MUUer. 

GENIUS,  jg'ni-us  or  jen'yus,  n.  a  good  or 
evil  spirit,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
preside  over  every  person,  place,  and 
thing,  and  esp.  to  preside  over  a  man*s 
destiny  from  his  birth :— jpL  Genii,  je'- 
ni-I.  [L.  genius— gigno,  gemtus,  to  beget, 
produce.    See  Genub.] 

GENIUS,  jSn'yus  or  je'ni-us,  n.  the  special 
inborn  faculty  of  any  individual :  special 
taste  or  disposition  qualifying  for  a  par- 
ticular employment :  superior  inborn 
power  of  mind :  a  man  having  such 
power  of  mind :  peculiar  oonstitution  or 
character  of  anything  :-*f)L  Qkniubes, 
i^n'yus-ez. — Gbnidb,  Wbdox,  ABiunES, 
Tai^bntb,  Pakis,  iNOSHUznr,  Cafacstt, 
CucvmNBSS.     "  Oenius  Is  the  power  ot 
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new  cotniyiiiatioii,  and  may  be  shown  in 
a  campaign,  a  plan  of  policy,  a  steam- 
eneine,  a  syiitem  of  philosophy,  or  an 
epic  poem.  It  seems  to  reqnire  serious- 
ness and  some  dignity  in  the  purpose. 
...  In  weaving  together  the  parts  of 
an  argument,  or  the  incidents  of  a  tale, 
it  receives  the  inferior  name  of  inge- 
nuity. Wisdom  is  the  habitual  employ- 
ment of  a  patient  and  oomprdiensiTe 
understanding  in  combining  yarions  and 
remote  means  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  AbiliHes  may  be  ex- 
erted in  conduct  or  in  the  arts  and 
sdenees,  but  rather  in  the  former.  .  .  . 
Talent9  are  the  power  of  executing  well 
a  conception,  either  original  or  adopted. 
.  .  .  Parts  have  lost  a  considerabie  por- 
tion of  their  dignity.  They  were  used  in 
the  last  century  perhaps  almost  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  rather  employ 
Ment»,  .  .  .  Capaeity  is  a  power  of  ao- 

2 airing.  It  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
ifl^rent  degrees  of  f^iUty  with  wtiich 
different  men  acquire  a  language.'* — Sir 
</.  MaokModi,  To  the  above  it  may  be 
added  thc^  properly  eemaeiiy  is  passive 
power,  or  the  power  of  receiving,  while 
ability  is  active  power,  or  the  power  of 
doing.  Clevemesa  designates  xoental  deie- 
teritjr  and  quickness,  and  is  evidenced  by 
facility  in  acquiring  a  new  subject,  or  by 
happy  smartness  in  expressing  one's  oon- 
eeptioDS.  • 

GENNET.    Same  as  Jennet. 

OENRB-PAINnNG-,  zhongr-pSntlng,  n. 
ipatnt.)  tile  genersd  name  applied  to  all 
compositions  with  figures  tnat  are  not 
specTfically  landscapes  or  historical  paint- 
ings. [Fr.  genret  kind»  sort — ^L.  genus, 
Cf.  Gender.  J 

GENT,  jent,  n.  fiamiliar  abbrev.  of  QsN- 
TLEHAN :  one  who  apes  the  gentleman. 

GENTEEL,  jen-tftl',  adj\  well-b*ed:  graceflil 
in  manners  or  in  form. — ctdhr,  G^entbbl'- 
LY. — n.  Genteel'ness,  same  as  Gentility. 
[Lit.  belonging  to  a  noble  raee  or  family, 
from  Fr.  gentO-^lM  genHlis^-gens,  a  Ro- 
man olan  or  fMoify^'-gen,  root  of  Gr.  gig- 
nomai,  to  beget.    See  Genus.] 

QSNTIAN,  jen'shan,  n.  a  plant  the  root  of 
which  is  used  in  medicine,  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  use  by  Gfentitts,  king 
of  lUyria,  conquered  by  the  Romans  in 
Ig?  B.C. 

GENTILE,  jen'tn,  n.  (B,)  any  one  not  a 
Jew  :  a  heathen. — ad$.  belonging  to  any 
nation  but  the  Jews :  (gram,)  denoting 
a  race  or  country.  [L.  geniilis — genst 
a  nation ;  the  Jews  spoke  of  those  who 
did  not  acknowledge  their  religion  as  the 
noHons.] 

GENTILITY,  Jen-til'i-ti,  n.  good  btrih  or 
extraction  :  good  breeding :  politeness  of 
manners. 

GENTLE,  jentl,  ac^.  well-born  :  mild  and 
refined  in  manners ;  mild  in  disposition  t 
amiable:  soothing. — adv.  Gently. — n. 
Gknt'leness.  [Fr. — h,  geniilis.  See  Gen- 
teel.] 

GENTLE,  ien'tl,  n.  the  map^ot  of  the 
blue-bottle  used  as  bait  m  angling. 
[Ety.  dub.J 

GENtLEFOLKS,  jen'tl-fSks,  n.ol.,  folJe  of 
good  faemH/y  or  above  the  vulgar.    [See 

GENTLEMAN,  jen'tl-man,  n,  a  man  of 
gentle  or  good  birth :  in  England,  one 
who  without  a  title  wears  a  coat  of 
arms ;  every  man  above  the  rank  of  yeo- 
man, including  the  nobility ;  one  above 
the  trading  classes ;  an  officer  of  fche 
royal  household :  in  the  broadest  sense, 
a  man  of  refined  manners  and  good 
behavior:— in  pL  a  word  of  address: — 
pi,  GeM^TttJEMEN  i—fem.  Gen'tlswoman. 

GENTLEMANLIKE,  jen'tl-man-llk,  GEN- 


TLEMANLY,   jen'tl-man4i,   od/.    well- 
bred,  refined,  generous. — n.  Gbn%jekan- 

LINBBS. 

GENTLEMAN -PENSIONER,  jen'tl-man- 
pen-shun-er,  n.  in  England,  one  of  a  band 
of  forty  gentlemen,  entitled  esquires, 
whose  office  it  is  to  attend  the  sover- 
eign's person  to  and  from  the  chapel 
roval,  and  on  other  occsaions  of  solem- 
nity.    They  are  now  called  Gbntlembn- 

AT-ABM8. 

GENTRY,  jen'tri,  w.  the  class  of  people 
between  the  nobility  and  the  vulgar. 
[M.  B.  gentrie  is  a  corr.  of  an  older  form 
gentrise,  from  O.  Fr.  genterise,  gmitUiae, 
which  was  formed  from  adi,  geiUil,  gen- 
tle,  like  ndblesee  from  nobte.} 

GENUFLECT,  je'nu-flekt,  v.i.  to  kneel,  as 
in  worship:  to  make  a  genuflection  or 
genuflections. 

GENUFLECrnON,  GENUFLEXION,  jen- 
li-flek'shun,  n.  act  of  bending  the  fcnse, 
esp.  in  worship.  [Fr. — ^L.  genu,  the  knee, 
jt^no,  a  bending-— ./lecfO,JI^i?ttm,  to  bend.] 

GENUINE,  jen^u-in,  flK(/.  natural^  not  spu- 
rious or  adulterated :  real :  pure.— oav. 
Gbn'uinbly. — n.  GEN'mnsNESS.  [Fr. ; 
L.  genuinus'-^gigno,  genituSt  to  beget,  to 
be  born.] 

GENUS,  je'nus,  n.  (pi.  Qenusbb  or  Gbneba., 

J'^'nus^^z,  je'ne-ra),  in  logic,  that  which 
las  several  species  under  it ;  a  dass  of  a 
greater  extent  than  species ;  a  universal 
which  is  predicable  of  several  tbines  of 
different  species ;  a  predicable  whicn  is 
considered  as  the  material  part  of  the 
species  of  which  it  is  affirmed  :  in  natural 
science f  an  assembluge  of  species  possess- 
ing certain  characters  in  common,  bv 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  all 
others;  it  is  subordinate  to  tribe  and 
family;  a  single  species,  possessing  cer- 
tain peculiar  characters  which  belong  to 
no  other  species,  may  also  constitute  a 
genus,  as  the  camelopard  and  the  flying 
lemur:  in  rrvusic,  the  general  name  for 
any  scale. — Sttbai/tern  oentjs,  in  logic, 
that  which  is  capable  of  being  a  species 
in  respect  of  a  higher  genus,  as  quad- 
ruped in  respect  of  mammal. — St7MMx;ii 
OENUS,  in  logic,  the  hi^est  eenus ;  a  ge- 
nus which  is  not  conaiderea  a  species  of 
anything',  as  hemg.  [L. ;  Gr.  genos,  race, 
family,  from  root  gen.  Sans.  Jan,  to  be- 

get.  Cog.  Gael,  gin^  to  beget ;  Gael,  and 
r.  gein^  offspring;  A.S.  cyn,  kin,  race; 
E.  mn,  kind.  From  same  root  are  gentle, 
genteel,  general,  gemus,  generous,  genesis, 
genial,  genital,  genuine,  etc.] 

GEOCENTRIC,  j§-o-8entrik,  GEOCEN- 
TRICAL,  j6-o-sen'trik-aT,  at&'.  having 
the  earth  for  its  eenfrt :  {astr.)  as  seen  or 
measured  from  the  earth. — aqj.  Gbocen'- 
TKLCJOLY.  [Gr.  gi,  the  earth,  and  ken- 
tron,  a  centre.] 

GEODE,  je'dd,  n.  (min.)  a  rounded  nodule 
of  stone  with  a  hollow  interior.  [Gr. 
geOdes,  earth-like,  earthen — g8,  earth, 
eidos,  form.] 

GEODESIC,  ie-o-des'ik,  GEODESICAL, 
j€-o-deR'ik-al,  GEODETIC,  je-o-det'ik, 
GEODETICAL,  jg-o-det'ik-al,  adj.  per- 
taining to  or  determined  b}r  geodesy. 

GEODESY,  je-od'e-si,  n.  a  science  whose 
object  is  to  measure  the  earth  and   its 

Sarts  on  a  large  scale.  [Fr.  giodeme — 
rr.  geodaisia — gB,  the  earth,  daid,  to 
divide,] 
GBOGENY,  jS-oj'e-ni,  n.  that  branch  of 
natural  science  which  treats  of  the 
formation  of  the  earth:  geogony. 
**  Geology  (or  rather  geogeny  let  us  call 
it,  that  we  may  include  all  those  min- 
eralogical  and  meteorological  changes 
that  the  word  geology,  as  now  used, 
recognizes  but  tacitly)  is  a  specialized 
part  of  this  special  astronomy."-— JJ. 


Spencer,    [Gr.  g^,  earth,  and  gen,  root 
or  genesis,  etc.] 

GEOGNOSIS,  iS-og-n<5'sis,  n.  a  knowledge 
of  the  earth.  **  He  has  no  bent  tow- 
ards exploration,  or  the  enlargement  of 
our  geognosis,^ — George  EHot.  [Gr.  ge, 
earth,  and  gndsis,  a  knowing.] 

GEOGNOSY,  Je-og'no-si,  n.  a  branch  of 
geology  which  explains  the  actual  min> 
eral  structure  of  the  earth  without  in^ 
quiring  into  its  history  or  the  mode  of 
its  formation. — n.  Ge'ognost.— a<f/.  Gb- 
oqnost'ic.  [Fr.  g^ognosie-'^r,  ge,  the 
earth,  and  (fiidsis,  knowle<^e — gigndskd, 
to  know.] 

GEOGONY,  ie-og'o-ni,  n.  the  doctrine  of 
the  production  or  formation  of  the 
earth. — adH,  Geogon^c.  [Fr.  geogonio^ 
Gr.  g^,  tne  earth,  ganJi,  generation — 
genb,  gignomai,  to  be  bom,  produced.] 

GEOGRAPHER,  ie-og'rarfer,  n.  one  who  is 
versed  in,  or  wno  writes  on  geography. 

GEOGRAPHIC,  j&-o-graf'ik,  Geoorafh- 
KAL,  je-o-graf  ik-al,  a4^.  relating  to  geog- 
raphy.—oav.   GaOGBAPB'iGALLY. 

GEOGRAPHY,  je-og^ra^fl,  n.  the  science 
which  describes  the  suriteee  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants:  a  book  containing 
a  description  of  the  earth.  [Fr. — ^L. — 
Gr.  gedgrapMa — gS,  the  earth,  graphi,  a 
description — graphic,  to  write,  to  de- 
scribeii 

GEOLATRY,  iS^'artri,  n,  earth-worship 
or  the  worship  of  terrestrial  objects.  ' '  To 
this  sueceedea  astrolatry  in  the  East,  and 
geolatry  in  the  West."— ^te»r  O,  Cox.  [€hp. 
gi,  earth,  and  latreia,  worship.] 

GEOLOGICAL,  je-o-loi'ik-al,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  geology. — adv.  Gaoijoa  ICAIXY. 
JFt.  g^ologique,] 

GEOLOGIST,  jeK>ro-}ist,  n.  one  versed  in 
geology. 

GEOLOGIZE,  je-oro-j1^  v.i,  to  study  geol 

GEOLOGY,  je-oFo-jl,  n.  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the 
earthy  of  the  changes  it  has  undCergone, 
and  their  causes,  and  of  the  plants  and 
animals  imbedded  in  its  crust.  [Fr.  giol- 
ogie--43tr,  gS,  the  earth,  logos,  a  dis- 
course.] 

GEOMAnCER,  jS'o-manwier,  n.  one  skilled 
in  geomancy. 

GHCOMANCY,  je^o-man-si,  n.,  divinaUan 
by  figures  or  lines  drawn  on  the  earth, 
[Fr.  giomancie — Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and 
manteia,  divination.] 

GEOMANTIC,  j&^man'tik,  <m|;.  pertaining 
to  geomancy. 

GEOMETER,  je-om'e-ter,  GEOMETRIC- 
IAN, je-om'e'irish-yan,  n,  one  skilled  in 
geometry. 

GEOMETRIC,  je-o-met'rik,  GEOMETRIC- 
AL, je-o-met'rik-al,  ac^,  pertaining  to 
geometry :  according  to  or  done  by  g^ 
ometry. — adv.  Gbomet'bically. 

GEOMETRY,  je-om'e-tri,  n.  the  science 
of  measurement :  that  branch  of  mathe- 
matics which  treats  of  magnitude  and  its 
relations.  [Fr. — It. — Gr.  geOmetria — geO^ 
metreO,  to  measure  land — g€,  the  earth, 
metrpo,  to  measure.] 

GEOPHAGOU8,  je-of'a-gus,  adj.  earth-eat- 
ing ;  ns,  geqphagous  tribes. 

GEOPONIC,  ic.o.non'ik,  GEOPONICAL, 
je-o-pon'ik-al,  aqj.  plertaining  to  tiUing 
the  earth  or  to  agriculture.  Fr.  g^opo- 
nig9<«— Gr.  geOponikos—ge,  toe  earth— 
p&nos,  lahor—penomai,  to  labor.] 

GEORAMA,  j&o^&'ma  or  je-o-ra'ma,  n.  a 
spherical  cnamber  with  a  general  vteurof 
the  earth  on  its  inner  sunace.  [GU*.  giS, 
the  eiirth,  horama,  a  view — ^oraO^to  see.] 

GEORGIAN,  jorj'i<4in,  acy.  relating  to  the 
reigns  of  the  four  Oeorges^  kings  ot  €teaat 
Britain. 
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OEORGIC,  joij'ik.  GEORGICAL,  jorj'ik-al, 
adf,  relating  to  agriculture  or  rustic  af- 
fairs. {L.  georgicus,  Gr.  geihyikos — geOr- 
ffia,  agriculture — gi,  the  earth,  and  ergons 
a  work.! 

GEORGIC,  jorj'ik,  n.  a  poem  on  husbandry. 

GERAH,  ge  ra,  n.  (B,)  tne  smallest  Hebrew 
weight  and  coin,  l-30th  of  a  shekel,  and 
worth  about  8  cents.  [Heb.  gerah,  a 
bean.] 

GERAmUM,  je-r&'ni-um,  n.  a  genus  of 
plants  with  seed-vessels  like  a  crane^s  hilL 
fL.— Gr.  geranion — geranos,  a  crane.] 

GERFALCON,  jer'faw-kn,  n.  same  as 
Gyrpaloon. 

GERM,  jerra,  n.  rudimentary  form  of  a 
living  thing,  whether  a  plant  or  animal : 
(hot)  the  seed-bud  of  a  plant :  a  shoot : 


that  from  which  anything_springs,  the 
origin  :  a 
gcrmen^  s 
GERMAN,  jer'man,  GERMANE,  jer-m&n', 


origin  :  a  first  principle. 
u  a  bud.] 


fFr'f 


gerfne—Jj. 


adj,  of  the  first  degree,  as  cousina-german: 
closely  allied.  [Fr. — ^L.  germanus,  prob. 
for  germin-anu9 — germen^  bud,  origm.] 

GERMAN,  jer'man,  n.  a  native  of  Germany: 
the  GKfrman  language  i—pL  Gsb'mans. — 
adj.  of  or  from  Oermanjr.  [L.  Oermanit 
variously  ^ven  as  meaning  **  the  shout- 
ers,*' from  uelt.  grairm,  aloud crv;  *' neigh- 
bors," t.e.  to  the  Gauls,  from  tne  Celtic  ; 
and  "  the  war-men,**  from  Ger.  wehr 
— Fr.  guerre,  war.] 

GERMAN-SILVER,  jer'man-siVver,  n.  an 
alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  white 
like  silver,  and  first  made  in  Oermany. 

GERMEN,  jerm'en,  n.  same  as  Germ. 

GERMINAL,  jerm'in-al,  a^\  pertaining  to 
a  germ. 

GEkMINANT,  jerm'in-ant,  adj\,  sprouting  : 
sending  forth  germs  or  buds. 

GERMINATE,  jerm'in-at,  v.i.  to  spring 
from  a  germ :  to  begin  to  grow. — n.  Gee- 
hina'tion.  [L.  germino,  germinatus — 
L.  germen,^ 

GERUND,  jer'und,  n,  a  part  of  the  Latin 
verb  expressing  the  carrying  on  of  the 
action  of  the  verb.  —  ad^.  Gbrund'ial. 
VL.  gerundium — gero,  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

GESTATION,  jes-ta'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
carrying  the  young  in  the  womb  :  the 
state  or  condition  in  which  the  young  is 
so  carried.  [Fr. — ^L.  gestatio — gesto,  ges" 
tatum,  to  carry — gero,  to  bear.] 

GESTATORY,  jes'ta-tor-i,  aclj.  pertaining 
to  gestation  or  carrying:  that  may  be 
carried 

GESTIC,  jes'tik,  adj.  pertaining  to  bodUy 
action  or  motion.  [L.  gresfus-— carriage, 
motion — gero.] 

GESTICULATE,  jes-tiVa-lat,  v.i.  to  make 
gestures  or  motions  when  speaking :  to 
play  antic  tricks.  [L.  gesticulor,  gesticur 
iatus—geaticidus,  dim.  of  gestus,  a.  gesture 
^■^tero  to  carrv  1 

G^TICULATION,  jes-tik-G-la'shun,  n.  act 
of  making  gestures  in  speaking  :  a  gest- 
ure :  antic  tricks. 

GESTICULATOR,  jes-tik'Q-lftt-or,  n.  one 
who  gesticulates  or  makes  gestures. 

GESTICULATORY,  jes-tik'Q-la-tor-i,  a4i. 
representing  or  abounding  in  gesticula" 
tions  or  gestures. 

GESTURE,  jes'tQr,  n.  a  hearing,  position, 
or  movement  of  the  body :  an  action  ex- 
pressive of  sentiment  or  passion.  [From 
fut.p.  of  L.  aero,  to  carry.] 

GET,  get,  i;.^.  to  obtain :  to  beget  offspring : 
to  learn  :  to  persuade :  (B.)  to  betake,  to 
carry. — v.i.  to  arrive  or  put  one's  self  in 
any  place,  state,  or  condition:  to  be- 
oome  I— pr. p.  gett'ing;  pa.t.  got ;  pa.p. 

S>t,  {ohs.)  gott'en.— -Gkt  at,  to  reach: 
ET  OFF,  to  escape  :  Get  on,  to  proceed, 
advance :  Get  over,  to  surmount :  Get 
THROUGH,  to  finish  :  Get  up,  to  arise,  to 
ascend.    [A.S.  giXan^  to  get ;  allied  to 


chad,  root  of  Gr.  chandand,  and  hed, 
root  of  L.  pre-fiendo,  to  seize.] 

GETTER,  get'er,  n.  one  who  gets  or  ob- 
tains. 

GETTING,  get'ing,  n.  a  gaining  :  anything 
gained. 

GEWGAW,  ga'gaw,  n.  a  toy  :  a  bauble.— 
CK^'.  showy  without  value.  [Ace.  to 
Skeat,  a  reduplicated  form  of  A.S.  gifan, 
to  give ;  preserved  also  in  Northern  E., 
as  giff-gaff,  interchange  of  intercourse.] 

GEYSER,  gi'ser,  n.  a  boiling  spring,  as  in 
Iceland.    [Ice.  geysa,  to  gush.] 

GHASTLY,  gastai,  ad{j.  deathlike :  hide- 
ous.—-n.  Ghast'linbss.  [A,S.  gcestlic, 
terrible,  from  gaist,  an  extended  form  of 
the  base  gais,  and  -lie  {^ike,  4y).  See 
Aghast  and  Gaze.] 

GHAUT,  gawt,  n.  {in  India)  a  mountain- 
pass:  a  chain  of  mountains:  landing- 
stairs  for  bathers  on  the  sides  of  a  river 
or  tank.  [Hind,  ghat,  a  passage  or  gate- 
ijirav  1 

GHAWAZEE,  GHAWAZI,  g&-w&'a6,  n. 
the  name  eiven  to  a  tribe  of  Eg^tian 
dancing-girls ;  often  confounded  witn  the 
Almes  or  Almehs,  who  are  principally 
female  sin^rs.  "The  Ohawazee  per- 
form, unveiled,  in  the  public  streets, 
even  to  amuse  the  rabble." — Lane. 

GHAZI,  g&'z&,  n.  a  title  of  honor  assumed 
by  or  conferred  on  those  Mohammedans 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
battle  a^nst  the  *'  infidels."  [Ar.,  contr. 
of  ghazi-ild-din,  champion  of  the  faith.] 

GHEE,  gg,  n.  clarified  butter,  made  in 
India,  esp.  from  buffaloes'  milk.  [The 
native  name.] 

GHERKIN,  gerkin,  n.  a  small  cucumber 
used  for  pickling.  [Dut.  agurhje,  a  gher- 
kin; a  word  of  Eastern  origin,  as  in 
Pers.  khiydr.'] 

GHOST,  gOst,  n.  Qit)  breath,  spirit :  the 
soul  of  man:  a  spirit  appearing  after 
death. — ad^.  Ghost'like. — To  give  up 
the  ghost  (B.),  to  die.  [A.S.  gast ;  Ger. 
geisf] 

GHOSTLY,  gdstli,  ach\,  spiritual:  relig^ 
ious :  pertaining  to  apparitions. — n. 
Ghost'liness. 

GHOUL,  g55l,  n.  a  devnon  supposed  to  feed 
on  the  dead.  [Pers.  ghot,  a  mountain 
demon.] 

GIANT,  jfant,  n.  a  man  of  extraordinary 
size :  a  person  of  extraordinary  powers. 
—fern.  Gi'antess. — adj.  gigantic.  [Fr. 
giant — ^L.  giga^ — Qr.  giga^,  gigantos,  of 
which  ety.  uncertain.] 

GIAOUR,  jowr,  n.  infidel,  term  applied  by 
the  Turli»  to  all  who  are  not  of  their  own 
religion.     [Pers.  gavor.'] 

GIB,  jib,  v.t.  to  pull  against  the  bit,  as  a 
horse :  tojib. 

GIBBERISH,  gib'er-ish,  n.  rapid,  gab- 
bling talk  :  unmeaning  words. — idf.  un- 
meaning. [Obsolete  gibber,  to  gabble  or 
jabber.    See  Gabble.] 

GIBBET,  jib'et,  n.  a  g^ows :  the  project- 
ing beam  of  a  crane. — v.t.  to  expose  on 
a  gibbet,  to  execute.  [Fr.  gibet ;  origin 
unknown.! 

GIBBON,  p^ib'un,  n.  a  kind  of  long-armed 
ape,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

GIBBOSE,  gib-bos',  ad^j.,  humped :  having 
one  or  more  elevations.  [Pr.  gibbeux — 
L.  gibbosus — gibbus,  a  hump.] 

GIBBOUS,  gib'us,  at^j.,  hump-backed:  swell- 
ing, convex,  as  the  moon  when  nearly 
full. — adv.  Gibb'ously.— ^.Gibb'ottsness. 

GIBE,  jib,  v.t^  to  sneer  at :  to  taunt. — n.  a 
scoff  or  taunt :  contempt.— <idt7.  Gib'ing- 
LY.  [From  Scand.,  as  in  Ice.  geipa,  to 
talk  nonsense.] 

GIBLETS,  jiVlets,  n^J.  the  internal  eatable 
parts  of  a  fowl,  taken  out  before  cooking 
h,—a^\  GiB'LET,  made  of  giblets.   [O.  Fr. 


gib^t ;  origin  unknown ;  not  a  dim.  of 
gtbier,  game.] 

GIBDY,  gid'i,  ac^.  unsteady,  dizzy :  that 
causes  giddiness  :  whirling :  inconstant : 
thoughtless.— adv.  Gn)D'iLY. — n.  Gidd'- 
INESS.  [A.S.  gyddian,  to  sing,  be 
merry.] 

GIERr-EAGLE, Jer'-e'gl,  n.  (B.)  a  species  of 
eagle.    [See  Gyrfaloon.] 

GIFT,  gift,  n.  a  thing  given :  a  bribe :  a 
quality  bestowed  by  nature :  the  act  of 
giving. — v.t.  to  endow  with  any  power 
or  faculty.    [See  Give.] 

GIFTED,  ^t'ed,  a4j'  endowed  by  nature. 

GIG,  gig,  n.  a  light,  two-wheeled  carriage: 
a  long,  light  boat.  [Found  in  Ice.  gigja, 
a  fiddle  (Fr.  gigue,  a  lively  dance),  and 
properly  meaning  a  ''thing  that  moves 

GIGANTIC,  jr-gan'tik,  adj.  suitable  to  a 
giant:  enormous. — adv.  Gioan'tically. 

GIGGLE,  gigl,  v.i.  to  lau^h  with  short 
catches  of  the  breath,  or  m  a  silly  man- 
ner.— n.  a  laugh  of  this  kind. — n.  Gigg'- 
T.ER.    [From  tne  sound.] 

GIGOT,  ji^ut,  n.  a  leg  of  mutton.  [Fr.— 
O.  Fr.  gigue,  a  leg  ;  a  word  of  unknown 
origin.  There  is  another  gtgrue,  an  old 
stringed  instrument.] 

GIC^STER,  gig'ster,  n.  a  horse  suitable  for 
a  gig.  "  UJie  gtgster,  or  light  harness 
horse,  may  a] so  be  a  hack,  and  many  are 
used  for  both  purposes,  with  benefit  both 
to  themselves  ana  their  masters."— «7.  H. 
Walsh.  . 

GILD,  gild,  v.t.  to  cover  or  overlay  with 
gold :  to  cover  with  any  gold-like  sub- 
stance :  to  adorn  with  lustre : — pr.p. 
gOd'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  gild'ed  or  gilt. 
Ja.S.  fl^Wan— flfoW.    See  Gold.] 

GILDER,  gild'er,  n.  one  whose  trade  is  to 
gild  or  cover  articles  with  a  thin  coating 
of  gold. 

GILDING,  gild'ing,  n.  act  or  trade  of  a 
gilder :  gold  laia  on  any  surface  for  or- 
nament. 

GILL,  gil,  n.  (pi.)  the  breathing  organs  in 
fishes  and  certain  other  aquatic  animals: 
the  flap  below  the  bill  of  a  fowl.  [Scand., 
as  in  Dan.  gicelle,  a  gill,  Swed.  gal.] 

GILL,  jil,  n.  a  measure  —  i  pint.  fO.  Fr. 
gelle ;  cf .  Low  L.  giUo,  a  flask  ;  allied  to 
Fr.  jaJe,  a  large  bowl,  E.  gallon.  See 
Gallon.] 

GILL,  jil,  n.  pround-ivy :  beer  flavored 
with  ground-ivy.  [From  Oillian  or  Juli- 
ana (from  Jultus),  a  female  name,  con- 
tracted OiU,  JiK.J 

GILLIE,  GILLY,  gil'i,  n.  a  youth,  a  roan- 
servant.    [Gael,  gille,  a  lad,  Ir.  ceUe.    See 

f*TTT  TJIPH  1 

GILLYFLOWER,  jil'i-fiow-er,  n.  popular 
name  for  stock,  wallfiower,  etc.,  so  called 
from  its  clove-like  smell.  [Fr.  giroJUe— 
Gr.  karyophyllon,  the  clove-tree — karyon. 
a  nut,  phyUon,  a  leaf.] 

GILT,  gut,  ady.  gilded. — adj.  Gilt-edged, 
having  gilded  edges,  as  the  leaves  of  a 
book. 

GILT,  gilt,  pa.t.  and pa.p.  of  Gild. 

GILT,  n.  gold  :  money. 

Three  corrupted  men,  .  .  . 
Have,  for  the  gUt  of  France,~0  ^Ut  indeed  {— 
ConflrmM  conspiracy  with  fearful  France.— AAoJI;. 

GIMBALS,  gim'balz,  n.pl.,  two  rings  for 
suspending  the  mariner*s  conip&ss  so  as 
to  keep  it  always  horizontal.  [L.  gemeUi, 
twinsj 

GIMBLET.    Same  ss  Gdclbt. 

GDiCRACK,  jim'krak,  n.  a  toy :  a  trivia] 
mechanism.    [Ety.  dub.l 

GDfLET,  gimlet,  n.  a  small  tool  for  boring 
holes  by  wimbling  or  turning  it  with  the 
hand. — v.t.  to  pierce  with  a  gimlet* 
(naut)  to  turn  round  (an  anchor)  as  if 
turning  a  gimlet.  [Fr.  gttfdet,  gimbelet, 
from  a  Teut.  root,  whence  alao  fi.  Wm- 
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GIMP,  gimp,  n.  a  kind  of  trimming,  etc.,  of 
silk,  woollen,  or  cotton  twist.  [Fr.  mimpe, 
from  O.  Qtet,  wimpcd^  a  lignt  rcit>e ;  £. 

GIN,  jin,  71.  same  as  Gsnsya,  of  which  it 
is  a  contraction. 

GIN,  jin,  n.  a  trap ;  a  snare :  a  machine  or 
instrument  by  which  the  mechanical 
powers  are  employed  in  aid  of  human 
strength ;  especially,  (a)  a  machine  used 
instead  of  a  crane,  consisting  essentially 
of  three  poles  from  13  to  15  feet  in  length, 
often  tapering  from  the  lower  extremity 
to  the  top,  and  united  together  at  theu* 
upper  extremities,  whence  a  block  and 
tackle  is  suspended,  the  lower  extremities 
being  planted  in  the  ground  about  8  or 
9  feet  asunder,  and  there  being  a  kind  of 
windlass  attached  to  two  of  the  legs ; 
(h)  a  kind  of  whim  or  win(Uass  worked 
b^  a  horse  which  turns  a  cylinder  and 
winds  on  it  a  rope,  thus  raising  minerals 
or  the  like  from  a  depth;  (c)  a  machine  for 
separating  the  seeds  from  cotton,  caUed 
hence  a  cottonrgirin  which  was  invented 
by  Eli  Whitney  of  Massachusetts,  in  1794. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  machine  for 
driving  piles,  to  an  engine  of  torture,  and 
to  a  pump  moved  by  rotary  sails.  [A 
contr.  of  engine,'] 

GIN,  jin,  v,t,  to  clear  cotton  of  its  seeds  by 
means  of  the  cotton-gin  :  to  catch  in  a 
trap.    *'So,  so,  the  woodcock's  ginn*d,^ 

GIN,  ^n,  v.t.  to  begin.  [A.S.  gunnaUf  to 
begin.] 

Ab  when  the  sun  gina  his  reflezlon.—ifi%aib> 
GIN,  gin,  o(ny\  if ;  suppose  (Scotch) ; 

Qin  a  body  meet  a  body, 

Oomin*  thro^  the  rye.^Scoteh  tong  : 

bv  or  a^^ainst  a  certain  time  ;  as,  I'll  be 
tnere  gin  five  o'clock.  [A.S.  gedn^  g4n, 
against.] 
DINGER,  lin'jer,  n.  the  root  of  a  plant  in  the 
E.  and  W.  Indies,  with  a  hot  and  spicy 
taste,  so  called  from  being  shaped  like  a 
horn,  [Old  form  in  M.  E.  gingiver^—O, 
Fr.  gingibre — ^L.  zingiber — Gr.  zingibeTHs 
—Sans,  p^ngor^veror^^ngat  horn,  vera, 
shaoe  1 

GINGfiScBEEB,  jin'jer-bfir,  n.  an  eflferves- 
cent  drink  flavored  with  ginger. 

GINGERBREAD,  jin'jer-bred,  n.  sweet 
bread  flavored  with  ginger. 

GINGERLY,  jinMer-li,  adv.  with  soft  step®: 
cautiously,  [from  a  Scand.  root,  seen  in 
Swed.  gingla^  to  totter.] 

GD^GHAM,  ging'ham,  n.  a  kind  of  cotton 
cloth.  [Fr.  guingan,  aoc.  to  Littr^,  a 
corr.  of  Uvingamp^  a  town  in  Brittany, 
where  such  stuffs  are  made.] 

GINGLE,  Jing'l.    Same  as  JiNOLB. 


GIPSY,  GYPSEY,  GYPSY,  lip'si,  n.  one  of 
a  wandering  race,  originally  from  India, 
now  scatte^d  over  Eiurope :  a  reproach- 
ful name  for  one  with  adarkcoznpiexion  : 
a  sly,  tricking  woman.  [Lit.  Eguptian^ 
because  supposed  U)  come  from  Egypt, 

.  M.  E.  Oyptum,] 

GURAFFE,  ji-raf,  n,  the  camelopard  (Ov- 
raffa  Camelopardalis  or  Camelopardalia 
Giraffa)t  a  ruminant  animal  inhabiting 
various  parts  of  Africa,  and  constituting 
the  only  species  of  its  genus  and  familv. 
It  is  the  tallest  of  all  animals,  a  fufl- 
CTown  male  reaching  the  height  of  18  or 
16  feet.  This  great  stature  is  mainly  due 
to  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  neck, 
in  which,  however,  there  are  but  seven 
vertebras,  though  these  are  extremely 
elongated.  It  has  two  bony  excrescences 
on  its  head  resembling  horns.  Its  great 
height  is  admirably  suited  with  its  nabit 
of  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
in  this  the  animal  is  further  aided  bv  its 
tongue,  which  is  both  prehensile  and  ca* 
pable  of  being  remarkably  elongated  or 


contracted  at  wilL  It  rarely  attempts 
to  pick  up  food  from  the  ground.  Its 
color  is  usually  li^ht  fawn  marked  with 
darker  spots.  It  is  a  mild  and  inoffensive 
animal,  and  in  captivity  is  ver^  gentle 
and  playful.  "  The  giraffe  is,  in  some 
respects,  intermediate  between  the  hol- 
low-homed and  solid-horned  ruminants, 
though  partaking  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  deer." — Prof.  Owen.  [Fr.  girafe, 
giraffe,  Sp.  girafa.  It.  giraffa,  from  Ar. 
zurafa;  Hind,  zurafu,  that  is  long^ 
necked.] 

GIRD,  gerd,  v.t,  to  bind  round :  to  make 
fast  by  binding :  to  surround :  to  clothe  : 
—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  gird'ed  or  girt.  [A.S. 
gyrdan;  akm  to  Ger.  gilrten;  from  a 
root  gard,  whence  also  K  Gabdbn  and 
Yard.] 

GIRDER,  gerd'er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
airds :  one  of  the  principal  pieces  of  tim- 
ber in  a  floor  binding  the  others  together  : 
(engineering)  any  simple  or  compound 
beam  sustaining  a  weight,  and  supported 
at  both  ends. 

GIRDLE,  gerdl,  n.  that  which  gird8  or 
encircles,  esp.  a  band  for  the  waist :  an 
inclosure:  (jetr.)  a  horizontal  line  sur- 
rounding a  stone.— v.^.  to  bind,  as  with 
a  girdle :  to  inclose :  to  make  a  circular 
incision,  as  through  the  bark  of  a  tree  to 
kill  it.    rA.S.  gyi^oLd-^gyrdan,  to  gird.] 

GIRL,  getij  n.  a  female  child :  a  young 
woman.  [Prob.  from  O.  Ger,  g6r,  a 
child,  with  suflSx  -2—  -2a.] 

GIRLHOOD,  gerrhood,  n.  the  state  of 
being  a  girl. 

GIRLISH,  gerl'ish,  odQ.  of  or  like  a  gftrl.- 

Odv.— GntL'lSHLY.— ^.  GIBL'ISHNESS. 

GIRT,  gert,  GIRTH,  g&rth,  n.  belly-band  of 
a  saddle  :  measure  round  the  waist. 

GIRT,  gert,  vA.  to  gird. 

GIST,  jist,  n.  the  main  point  or  pith  of  a 
matter.  [The  word  in  this  sense  comes 
from  an  old  French  proverb,  "  I  know 
where  the  hare  lies  "  (6.  Fr.  gist,  Fr.  aitj, 
i.e,,  I  know  the  main  point — ^Fr.  gesir, 
to  lie— L.  jacSre.l 

GIVE,  giv,  v.t.  to  bestow :  to  impart :  to 
yield :  to  grant :  to  permit :  to  afford : 
to  furnish :  to  pay  or  render,  as  thanks : 
to  pronounce,  as  a  decision  :  to  show,  as 
a  result :  to  apply,  as  one's  self :  to  allow 
or  admit. — v.t.  to  yield  to  pressure :  to 
begin  to  melt :  to  grow  soft  x—pr.p.  giv*- 
ing;  P<^i»  gftve;  jpa.jp.  given  (giv'n). — 
GrvB  OHASB,  to  pursue :  Give  fobth,  to 
emit,  to  publish :  Give  m,  to  yield:  Give 
OTTT,  to  report,  to  emit :  Give  over,  to 
cease:  Give  place,  to  give  way,  to 
yield:  Give  up,  to  abandon.  [A.S.  gifan; 
Ger.  geben,  Qoth.  giban,  from  a  Teut. 
root  gab,  to  give.] 

GIVER,  giv'er,  n.  one  who  gives  or  be- 
stows. 

GI2jZARD,  giz'ard,  n.  the  muscular  stom- 
ach of  a  fowl  or  bird.  [M.  E.  giser,  Fr. 
gMer — L.  gigerium,  used  only  in  pi.  gige- 
ria,  the  cooked  entrails  of  poultry.] 

GLABROUS,  gla'brus,  ac^\,  smooth:  hav- 
ing no  hairs  or  any  unevenness.  [L. 
^aber,  smooth ;  akin  to  glubo,  to  peel, 
Gr.  dlaphd,  to  carve.] 

GLACIAL,  gla'shi-al,  adj.,  icy:  frozen: 
pertaining  to  ice  or  its  action,  esp.  to 
gla^ers.    [TV.— L.  gladalith-^lacies,  ice.! 

Glacier,  gla'sher  or  glas'i-er,  n.  a  field 
or,  more  properly,  a  slowly  moving  river 
of  ice,  such  as  is  found  in  the  hollows  and 
on  the  slopes  of  lofty  mountains. — Gui- 
oncB  TABLES,  large  stones  found  on  gla- 
ciers supported  on  pedestals  of  ice.  The 
stones  attain  this  peculiar  position  by 
the  melting  away  of  the  ice  around  them, 
and  the  depression  of  its  general  surface 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain.  The 
block,  like  an  umbrella,  protects  the  ioe 


below  it,  from  both ;  and  accordingly  itff 
elevation  measures  the  level  of  the  gla- 
cier at  a  former  period.  By  and  by  the 
stone  table  becomes  too  heavy  for  the 
column  of  ice  on  which  it  rests,  or  its 
equilibrium  becomes  unstable,  whereupon 
it  topples  over,  and  falling  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  glacier  defends  a  new  space 
of  ice,  and  beeins  to  mount  afresn.— 
Prof.  J,  D.  Forbes.  [Fr. — glace,  ice— L 
glades,  ice.] 

GLACIS,  gla  sis  or  gla-ses',  n.  a  gentle 
slope :  (fort.)  a  smooth  sloping  bank. 
[Fr. — O.  Fr.  glacier,  to  slide — glace,  ice.] 

Glad,  glad,  acl;.  pleased :  cheerful : 
bright :  giving  pleasure. — v.t  to  make 
glad  '.--pr.p.  gXaad'ing ;  pa.p.  gladd'ed. — 
adv.   Glad'lt.  —  n.  Gijo/mbss.     [A.S. 

glced;  Ger.  glatt,  smooth.  Ice.  gtathr, 
right,  Dan.  glad :  the  root  meant  *  shin- 
ing,' and  is  found  also  in  Glade.] 

GLADDEN,  glad'n,  v.t.  to  make  glad :  to 
cheer :  to  animate. 

GLADE,  glftd,  n.  an  open  space  in  a  wood. 
[Scand.,  as  in  Norw.  gleite,  a  clear  spot 
among  clouds.  Ice.  glita,  to  shine,  glathr, 
bright;  the  original  sense  being,  a 
••  bright  opening.*'^   See  Olad.] 

GLADlATE,  gladl-6t,  ac(j.,  sfjoord-shaped. 
JL.  gladius,  a  sword.] 

GLADIATOR,  Rlad'i-Srtor,  n.  in  ancient 
Rome,  a  professional  combatant  with 
men  or  beasts  in  the  arena.  [L.  {lit.)  a 
swordsman — gladius,  a  sword.] 

GLADIATORIAL,  glad-i-a-tor'i-al,  GLAD- 
lATORT,  glad'i-Srtor-i,  adj.  relating:  to 
gladiators  or  prize-fighting. 

GLADIOLE,  glad'i-ol,  GLADIOLUS,  gla- 
dfo-lus,  n.  the  plant  sword-lily.  [H 
gladiolus,  dim.  of  gladius.'] 

GLADSOME,  glad'sum,  adj.,  glad:  joyous: 
gay.  —  adv.    Glad'somely.  —  n.    GfLAj>' 

80MENESS. 

GLAIR,  glfir,  n.  the  clear  part  of  an  egg 
used  as  varnish:  any  viscous,  trans- 
parent substance. — v.i.  to  varnish  with 
white  of  ^K' — adjs.  Glaib'y,  Glar'- 
BOUB.  [Fr.  glaire — ^Low  L.  dara  ovi, 
white  of  efss — L.  darus,  clear.  See 
Cleab.] 

GLAlve,  gl&Vy  n.  same  as  Glave. 

GLAMOUR,  glam'er,  n.  the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  a  charm  on  the  eyes,  making 
them  see  things  as  fairer  than  they  are. 
[Scotch ;  Ice.  glam,  dimness  of  sight.] 

GLANCE,  glans,  n.  a  sudden  shoot  of  li^ht: 
a  darting  of  the  eye :  a  momentary  view. 
— v.i.  to  dart  a  ray  of  light  or  splendor  : 
to  snatch  a  momentary  view,:  to  fly  off 
obliquely  :  to  make  a  passing' allusion. — 
v.t.  to  dEart  suddenly  or  obliquely. — adv. 
Glai70'INGLY.  [From  a  Teut.  root  found 
in  Swed.  glans,  Dut.  glans,  Ger.  glanz, 
lustre,  and  allied  to  obs.  E.  glint,  E.  glit- 
ter,  {fUiss.] 

GLAND,  ^land,  n.  a  fleshy  organ  of  the 
body  which  secretes  some  substance  from 
the  blood :  (bot.)  a  small  cellular  spot 
which  secretes  oil  or  aroma.  [Fr.  glands 
— ^L.  glans,  glandis,  an  acorn ;  from  the 
likeness  of  shape  to  an  acorn.] 

GLANDER,  gland'er,  v.t.  to  affect  with 
Grlanders 

GL^DERED   gland'erd,  p.  and  adj.  af- 
fected with  glanders.     *<  Being  drank  in 
plenty,  it  (tar  water)  hath  recovered  even 
a  glandered  horse  that  was  thought  in 
curable.  ''—Berkeley. 

GLANDERS,  gland'erz,  n.  in  farriery,  a 
very  dangerous  and  highly  contagious 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  of  horses,  attended  with  an  in- 
creased and  vitiated  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  and  enlargement  and 
induration  of  the  glands  of  the  lower  jaw: 
in  med.  a  dangerous  contagious  disease 
in  the  human  subject,  accompanied  by  a 
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pufl^iAar  exuptk>n,  oommuoicated  fajr  in- 
€ctilatlon  from  glandered  animals.  [Ftom 

GliAHD.] 

GLANDIFEfiOUB.  gland-if  er-ua,  adl(f.fiear' 
ing  aooms  or  nuts.  [L.  gHandifer-'-glans, 
gkmdis^  and  ferOf  to  bear.] 

GtANDiFOEM,  gland'i-form,  a(^.  resem- 
bling^ a  gland:  nut-shaped.  [L.  grtoru, 
and  forma,  form.] 

aiANDUIJLR,  edaad'H-lar,  6LANDU- 
LOUS,  gland'Q-lus,  oe^'.  contaiuiiig,  oon- 
aisting  of,  or  pertaining  to  g^nde. 

GLANDUIiB,  gland'Ol,  n.  a  mutil  ^ruL 

GLARE,  glar,  n.  a  dear,  daszUng  light : 
overpoweiing  lustre :  a  piercing  lo^— - 
v,i.  to  shine  with  a  clear,  dazzling  lieht : 
to  be  ostentatiously  splendid :  to  look 
with  pieromg  eyes,  pperh.  firom  A.S. 
gkar,  a  pellucid  substance,  amber ;  akin 
to  Glass.] 

GLARING,  gl&r'ing,  adff,  bright  and  daz- 
zling: barefaced:  notorious.-— ck2v.  Gulb'- 

GLASS,  glas,  n.  the  hard,  brittle,  trans- 
parent substance  in  windows :  aooytfaing 
made  of  glass,  esp.  a  drinking  vessel,  a 
mirror,  etc.  ^— 492.  spectacles:  the  quantity 
of  liquid  a  glass  holds.— €u(^  made  of 
glass. — t^.^.  to  case  in  glasa.— ac{;.  GLASef- 
LIKE.  [A.S.  gkes ;  widely  diffused  in  the 
Teut.  lan^ages,  and  from  a  Teut.  base 

SzZ,  to  shine,  seen  also  in  Glow,  Gi^jah, 
LAD,  Glaitob,  and  Glabb.] 
GLASS-HLOWEIEt,  glas'-bld-er,  n.  one  who 

blows  and  fashions  gloM. 
GLASS-BLOWING,  glas'-bl5-ing,  n.  amode 
of  manufacturing  glassware  and  window- 

gloBS  by  taking  a  maaa  of  viscid  flass 
Tom  the  meltinopct  on  the  ^id  of  the 
blowing  tube  and  then  inflating  the  mass 
by  blowing  through  the  tube,  repeatedly 
heating  if  necessary  at  the  furnace,  and 
subjecting  it  to  various  manipulations. 
Moulds  are  often  used  in  the  makinfl:  of  ar- 
ticles by  blowing.  The  term  glass-blowing 
also  includes  the  production  of  toys  and 
other  articles  under  the  blow-pipe. 

GLASSOHORD,  glaslcord,  tl  the  name 
given  by  Franklin  to  a  musical  instru- 
ment, with  keys  like  a  pianoforte,  but 
with  bars  of  ^lass  instead  of  strings  of 
wire,  invented  in  Paris  in  1785  by  a  (Ger- 
man named  Beyer. 

GLASS-ROPE,  glas'-rOp,  n.  a  name  given 
to  a  species  of  silioeous  sponge  {HyalO' 
nana  Sieboldiii)  found  in  Japan.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cup-shaped  sponge-body,  sup- 
ported by  a  rope  or  lon^  twwted  silioeous 
fibres,  wnich  ore  sunk  m  the  mod  of  the 
sea  bottom. 

GKLASSWORT,  glas'wurt,  n.  a  plant  so 
called  from  its  yielding  soda,  used  in 
makiiu;'  glass,  [Glass,  and  A.B.  tvyrty  a 
plantj 

GLASSY,  glas'i,  a^j,  made  of  or  like  gUus,— 
adv.  Glabs'ily. — n.  Glass'iotbbs. 

GLAUCOMA,  glawk'j^ma,  n.  a  disease  of 
the  eye,  marked  by  the  men  color  of  the 
pupil.    [See  Gla^uoous.  J 

QlAuCOuS,  glaw'kus,  ctdj.  sea-green: 
grayish  blue :  (pot)  covered  with  a  fine 
green  bloom.  [L  gUtucua,  bluish — Gr. 
glaukos,  blue  or  gray,  orig.  gleaming, 
akin  to  glaiASsd,  to  shine.] 

GLAVE,  ^l&v,  n.  a  sword.  [Fr.— L  gladius 
{-^daihust  akin  to  dades).    See  Gla.t- 

MOKK.] 

SLAZE,  gl&z,  v.t  to  foraie^  or  cover  with 
glass :  to  cover  with  a  thin  surface  of  or 
resembling  glass :  to  give  a  glassy  sur- 
face to.— H.  the  glassy  coating  put  upon 
pottery:  any  snining  extenor.  [M.E. 
a/oasn— Glass.] 

QlAZIBR,  gl&'zi-er,  n.  one  whose  trade  is 
to  set  glass  in  window-frames,  etc  [For 
glaz-er ;  UiEe  totivy-er  for  lou^-er.] 

GLAZING,  glfts'ing,  n.  the  act  or  art  of 


— itthife  glass :  the  art  of  oovenng  vith 
a  vitrootts  substance :  (paiint,)  semi-tvans- 
parent  colors  put  thinly  over  others  to 
modii^  the  effect. 

GI^IAM,  gl€m,  v.t.  to  glow  or  thine:  to 
flash. — n.  a  small  stream  of  light:  a 
beam :  brightness.  rA.S.  ^ceim^  gleam, 
brightness ;  akin  to  Glass,  Glow.  J 

GLEIAMT,  gl&n%  adi.  casting  beams  or 
rays  of  ligot. 

GLEAN,  glen,  vA.  to  gather  In  handfuls 
the  com  left  by  the  reapers :  to  collect 
what  is  thinly  scattered. — v,u  to  gather 
after  a  reaper. — n.  that  which  is  glean^: 
the  act  of  eleaning. — ns,  Glban'er, 
Gleak'ikg.  [O.  Fr.  glener  (Fr.glaner\ 
through  Low  L.  forms,  from  A.S.  gelm^ 
a  handful.] 

GLEBE,  gleb,  n.  the  land  belonging  to  a 
parish  chmx^  or  ecclesiastical  benefice : 
hmning)  a  piece  of  earth  containing  ore, 
[Fr.— L.  gfeba,  a  clod,  soil.    C^.  QucmR.] 

GLEBOUS,  gieb'us,  QLEBY,  glfib'i,  adj., 
doddy,  tuny.    [L.  gld)osua'^ld)a.'] 

GLEDE,  gled,  n.  (B.)  the  common  kite,  a 
rapacious  bird.  [A.S.  glida,  **  the  glider," 
akm  to  glidaUf  to  glide.] 

GLBIE,  gl6,  n.   joy:  mirth   and  gaiety: 

{mus.)  a  song  or  catch  in  parts.    [A.S. 

gleo,  mirth,  song ;  Ice.  gly.J 
GLEEFUL,  gle'fool,  adj.  merry. 
GLEEMAN,  glS'man,  n.  a  minstrel.    [See 

Glee.] 
GLEET,  gist,  n.  a  glairy  discharge  from  a 

mucous  surface. — adfij.  Gleet't.    [From 

root  of  Glide.] 
GLEN,  glen,  n.  a  narrow  valley  worn  by 

a   river:   a  depression    between   hills. 

[Celt.,  as  in  Gael,  and  Lr.  gieann,  W. 


G 


glynJ] 

LIB,  glib,  adj.  moving  easfly :  voluble.— 


adv.  QuafhY, — n.  Glxb'vbss.    [A  contr. 
of  Dut.  glibberigt  slippery.] 

GLIDE,  gild,  VA,  to  slide  smoothly  and 
easily :  to  flow  gently :  to  pass  rapidly. 
— n.  act  of  flioaag.  — adv.  Glid'inqlt. 
rA.S.  glidan,  to  slip,  to  slide;  Qer.  gleiien, 
to  move  smoothly,  closely  akin  to  Glad.] 

GLIMMER,  glim'er,  v.t.  to  bum  or  appear 
faintly*— fi.  a  faint  li^t :  feeble  rays  of 
light :  (mtn.)  mica.  [From  a  Teut.  root, 
found  in  Dan.  and  Ger.  glimmer,  of  which 
the  base  is  seen  in  Gleam.] 

GLIMMER-GOWK,  glim'er-gowk,  n.  an 
owl.  ''like  a  graat  glvmrnet^ou^  wi' 
'is  glasses  othurt  Is  noase." — Tennyson. 

GLIMMERING,  glim'er4ng,  n.  same  as 
Gluimer,  n. 

GLIMPSE,  glimps,  n.  a  short  glsam:  a 
weak  li^ht :  transient  lustre :  a  fauiried 
view:  fleeting  enjoyment:  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  faint  reserablanoe.— ^.t.  to  ap- 
pear by  glimpses.  rM.£.  glimsen,  to 
glimpse — glim.    See  Glihmeb.] 

Glint,  gUnt,  v.t.  to  glance :  to  gleam :  to 
paas  suddenly,  as  a  gleam  at  light,  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  anything  that  re- 
sembles it :  to  peep  out,  as  a  flower  from 
the  bud. 

Yet  oheerftiHy  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  8torm.>-.9um«. 


(« 


The  sun  lay  warm  on  the  grass,  and 
glmted  pleasantly  through  the  leaves  of 
the  ash." — Lord  Lgtton.  [Of  kindred 
origin  with  glimpse,  dimmer,  glance,  etc. 
Comp.  Dan.  ghmt,  a  gleam,  glimte,  to 
flash.] 
GUNT,  glint,  n.  a  glance :  a  j^limpae :  a 

S learn  :  a  transient  view :  a  flash,  as  of 
ghtning:  a  moment.  "  1%e  little  room 
was  dusky,  save  for  a  narrow  glint 
streaming  through  the  not  quite  dosed 
door  of  tne  room.*'^i>iel:«ns. 
GLISTEN^  glis'n,  GLISTER,  glister,  v.t. 
to  glitter  or  sparkle  with  light :  to  wtdne. 
[from  base  glis-,  to  shine,  with  exfves- 


oeat  ^ ;  oL  Dut.  gUruAefnen.    See  Qur- 

JlBB.j 

GLITftiR,  fi^'er,  17.1.  to  glisten,  to  sparkle 
wifb  light :  to  be  splendid  :  to  be  soowy. 
— 4L  lustre:  farffliancy.  [Scand.,  as  in 
Ice.  qlitra,  to  glisten.  Ice.  gHt,  glitter ; 
olosely  akin  to  GufiTEK,  Glibtek,  etc.] 

GLITTERING,  ghfer-ing,  ad(j^  fining: 
splendid :  brilliant.^— aov.  GLcrr'EBiNaLT. 


GLOAM,  glfim,  n.  the  twiUght :  gloaming. 

I  saw  their  atsrved  lips  la  the  ifioam. 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide.— £satf . 

GLOAMING,  glOm^iag,  n.  twilight,  dusk  ; 
**  As  gloaming,  the  Scottish  word  lor  twi- 
light, is  far  more  poetical,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  many  emin^it  literal^ 
men,  partlculariy  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his 
letters  to  Bums,  I  hi/re  ventured  to  use 
it  on  account  of  its  harmony." — Byron: 
donng  period ;  decline ;  as,  uie  gloaming 
of  life :  gloominess  of  mind  or  spirit ; 
**  Woman,  phick  tip  your  heart,  and  leave 
off  all  this  gloamwq.'^—J.  StiU.  [A.S. 
glomittng.  Soot,  gloarnvn,  akin  to  GlooalI 

GLOAT,  glot,  v.i.  to  look  eagerly,  in  a  bad 
sense :  to  view  with  joy.  [Scand.,  as  in 
Ice.  glottOf  to  grin.] 

GLOBATE,  gldb'&t,  adi.  like  a  globe :  cir- 
cular. [L.  globo,  globatus,  to  form  into 
a  ball — globus.] 

GLOBE,  gldb,  n.  a  baU :  a  round  body,  a 
sphere  :  the  earth :  a  sphere  represent- 
ing the  earth  (terrestrial  g^be)  or  the 
heavens  (celestial  globe).  fFr. — L.  glob- 
us ;  akin  to  gldxi,  a  clod.] 

GLOBE,  gl5b,  v.i.  to  become  round  or 
fflobe-shaped.    JE.  B.  Browning, 

Globose,  giob-^',  globous,  giob'us, 

a(Hj.  globular. — n.  Globo'sitt. 
GLOBULAR,     plob'O-lar,    GLOBULOUS, 
glob'fl-lus,  adj.  like  a  globe :  spherical.— 

adv.  GlOB'UZ/ARLY.— n.  (3fX}BULAB'lTY. 

GLOBULE,  glob'fll,  n.  a,  little  globe  or  round 
partide. 

GLOME,  gldm,  n.  (pot.)  a  globular  head  of 
flowers.  [L  glonms  —  globus,  and  conn, 
with  C]!LxniP,  LUMP.] 

GLOMERATE,  glom'er-fit,  v.t.  to  gather 
into  a  ball:  to  collect  into  a  sphericai 
mass. — adj.  growing  in  rounded  or  mas- 
sive forms !  conglomerate.  [L.  Romero, 
-atus — glomus,  glomeris,  a  clue  of  yarn.] 

GLOMEyEtATION,  fflom-er-&'ahun,  n.  act  of 
gathering  into  a  ooU :  a  body  formed  into 
abalL 

GLOOM,  glodni,  n.  partial  darkness :  cloudi- 
ness :  heaviness  of  mind,  sadness  :  hope- 
lessness :  sullenness. — v.i.  to  be  sullen  or 
dejected:  to  be  cloudv  or  obscure.    [A.S. 

flom,  gloom  ;  Prov.  Ger.  ghannn,  gloomy, 
:.  Glum.] 

GLOOMTH,  gl5Qmth,  n.  the  state  of  being 
dim,  obscure,  or  gloom v :  peiiial  dark- 
ness. **  The  gioomth  of  abbeys  and  oathe- 
drals."— -ff.  Walpole. 

GIXDOMT,  gl55m%  adj.  dim  or  obscure: 
dimly  lighted:  sad,  melancholy.  —  adv. 
Glooh'ilt. — n.  Gloom'dtbsb. 

GLORIFY.  gl5'ri-fi,  r.^  to  make  flflortot^  : 
to  honor :  to  exalt  to  glory  pr  happiness: 
to  ascribe  honor  to,  to  worship  '.-"-pap. 
glO'rified.— n.  Glqbificul'tion.  [L.  gloria, 
and  facio^  to  make.] 

GLORIOLE,  glo'ri-61,  n.  a  circle,  as  of  rays, 
represented  in  ancient  paintings  as  sur* 
rounding  the  heads  of  saints:  in  the 
extract,  used  figfuratively.  [Formed  on 
type  of  Ai7SBC»£.] 

Sappho,  with  that  doHnU 
Of  ebon  hair  on  cahned  broira.— JIS7.  B*^nnoning^ 

GLORIOUS,  glO'ri^s,  adj.  noble,  splendid: 
conferring  renown. — adv.  Glo'biouslt. 
— TU  GLO'moUBNBBS.    [L.  glorioBus.] 

GLORY,  gld'ri,  n.  renown :  honor :  tne  oc- 
casion of  praise:  an  object  of  pride: 
exoelleaoy:  splendor:  brightness:  circle 
of  n^  surroiuuling  the  head  of  a  saint : 
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^.}  the  pFesance  of  Qod :  the  manifeB- 
tttbon  of  God  to  the  hleased  in  heaven : 
heaven. — v,u  to  hoast :  to  be  proud  of 
anything :  to  exult  :—pa,p,  gl5'ried.  [Fr. 
— L.  gloria  (for  cloria)^  akin  to  daruSf 
from  root  of  L.  durco,  Gr.  kl%i-o,  to  be 
famed ;  E.  Loud.] 

OLORY,  gl5-ri,  v,L  to  make  glorious :  to 
magnify  and  honor  in  worahip:  to  glorify. 
'*Tne  froop  that  gloried  Venus  on  her 
wedding  day.'* — Oreene. 

GLOSS,  glos,  n.,  brightness  or  lustre,  as 
from  a  polished  surface :  external  show. 
— v.t.  to  give  a  superficial  lustre  to :  to 
render  plausible :  to  palliate.  [Ice.  glosai, 
brightness,  gloat  to  glow.    See  Guu^] 

QJXySS,  glos,  n.  a  remark  to  explain  a 
subject :  a  comment. — v,i,  to  comment 
or  make  explanatory  remarks.  [L.  glossa^ 
a  word  requiring  explanation — Gr.  gldssa, 
the  tongue.] 

OLOSSANTHRAX,  glos-an'thraks,  n.  a 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle,  character- 
ized by  malignant  carbuncles  in  the 
mouth,  and  especially  on  the  tongue. 
[Gr .  glQHsa,  the  tongue,  and  anthrax^  a 

carbuncle.} 

GLOSSARIAL,  glos-S.'ri-aI,  a4j.  relating  to 
a  glossarv  :  containing  explanation. 

GLOSSARlST,  glos'ar-ist,  n.  a  writer  of  a 
glossary. 

GLOSSARY,  grlos'ar-i,  ti.  a  vocabulary  of 
words  requiring  special  explanation. 
[From  Gr.  gldssaJ] 

GLOSSATOR,  glos-fl'tor,  n.  a  writer  of 
glosses  or  comments  :  a  commentator. 

GLOSSIC,  glos'ik,  n.  a  phonetic  ^stem  of 
spelling  invented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  in- 
tended to  be  used  concurrently  with  the 
existing  English  orthography  (Nomic) 
in  order  to  remedy  soUie  of  its  defects 
without  changing  its  form  or  detract- 
ing from  its  value.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  Qlossic  : — "  Lig^lish  Glosik 
konvai'z  whotever  proanunsiai'shon  iz 
inten'ded  bei  dhi  reiter.  Glosik  buoks 
kan  dhairfoar  bee  maid  too  impaar.t 
risee'vd  aurthoa'ipi  too  aul  reederz.*' — 
A.  J,  Ellis,    [From  Gr.  gldssa,  a  tongue]. 

GLOSSOQRAPHY,  |:los-og'raf-i,  n,  the 
tcriting  of  glossaries  or  comments. — n. 

Glossog'bapheb.— ac(/'*  Gu)ssooba.ph'i- 
CAL.     [Gr.  Mssa,  and  graphd,  to  write.] 

GLOSSOLOGY,  glos-ol'o-ii,  n.  the  science 
of  language  :  the  knowledge  of  the  defi* 
nition  of  technical  terms. — n.  Glossol'O- 
GiST. — ady,  Glossoloo'ical.  [Gr.  gldssa^ 
and  IqgoSt  a  discourse.] 

GLOSSY,  glosl,  acy.  smooth  and  shining : 
highly  polished.  —  adv.  Gloss'ily. — n. 
Gloss'iness. 

GLOTTIC,  glot'ik,  ok^*.  of  or  pertaining  to 
glottology :  glottological. 

GLOTTIS,  glot'is,  n.  the  opening  of  the 
larynx  or  entrance  to  the  windpipe. — 
adj,  Glott'al.  [Gr.  glottis— glOssa,  the 
tonguej 

GLOTTOlOGIST,  glot-ol'o-jist,  n.  a  stu- 
dent of  or  one  versed  in  glottology:  a 
elossologist. 

GLOTTOLOGY,  glot-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
of  language,  comparative  philology.  [Gr. 
gldtta,  Attic  for  gWssa,  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course.] 

GLOVE,  gluv,  n.  a  cover  for  the  hand,  with 
a  sheatn  for  each  finger. — v.t  to  cover 
with  or  as  with  a  glove.  FA-S.  glof 
i^^ge-lof) ;  allied  to  Scot,  looff  Ice.  lo/, 
j)alm  of  tne  hand.] 

GLOVER,  gluv'er,  n.  one  who  makes  or 
sells  gloves, 

GLOW,  gld,  v.t.  to  shine  with  an  intense 
heat :  to  feel  great  heat  of  body  :  to  be 
flushed  :  to  feel  the  heat  of  passion  :  to 
be  ardent. — n.  shining  or  white  heat: 
unusual  warmth  :  brightness  of  color : 
vehemence  of  passion.    [A.S.  gUncan,  to 


glow,  as  a  fire ;  Ger.  gUAent  loe.  glQa»  to 

glow.] 
GLOW-WORM,  gl5'-wurm,  n.  the  female 

of  a  oertain  inaodt  which  glows  or  shines 

in  the  dark. 
GIX)ZE,  gl^z,  v.i.  to  give  a  false  meaning 

to  :  to  flatter :  to  wheedle. — v.L  to  paJh- 

ate   by  specious   explanation.      [M.  E. 

glosen^  to  make  glosses,  from  M.  K  gloast 

a  gloss.    See  Gloss,  a  remark.] 
GLtfCOSE,  gl05-k5s',  n.  the  peculiar  kind 

of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  fruits.    [Gr.  gl^ 

GLUCOSIDE,  glaicQ-sTd,  n.  one  of  a  large 
group  of  substances,  derived  from  animal 
or  vegetable  products,  possessing  the 
conmion  oropertv  of  yielding  glucose  and 
other  products  wnen  they  are  DoOed  with 
dilute  acids,  or  are  act^  on  by  certain 
ferments. 

GLUE,  gl55,  n.  a  sticky  substance  obtained 
bv  boiling  to  a  jelly  the  skins,  hoofs,  etc., 
01  animals. — v.t.  to  join  with  glue: — 
nr.p.  gltl'ing ;  J>a.p,  glUed'.  [Fr.  glu^- 
Liow  L.  gliLSf  gltais-^luo,  to  draw  to- 
gether.] 

GLUEY,  glSdl,  ady.  containing  glue:  sHdey: 
viscous. — n.  Glu^eykbss. 

GLUM,  glum,  adj.  frowning:  sullen: 
gloomy.    [From  root  of  Gloom.] 

GLUMIi,  glOOm,  n.  the  Jmak  or  floral  cover- 
ing of  grain  and  grasses. — odf.  Gluha'- 
CEOUS.  rii.  gluma,  husk — glvho,  to  peel 
off  bark.] 

GLUMLY,  glumll,  adv.  in  a  glum  or  sul- 
len manner:  with  moroseness. 

GLUT,  glut,  v.t.  to  swallow  p^reedily:  to 
feast  to  satiety:  to  supply  m  excess: — 
pr.jp.  glutting ;  pa.p.  glutt'ed. — n.  that 
which  is  fi^orged:  more  than  enough: 
anything  tnat  obstructs  the  passage, 
rii.  glutto— root  glu,  akin  to  Sans,  grrt, 
to  devour,  and  L.  gula,  and  gurgtUio, 
the  throat :  from  the  sound  of  swaJlow- 

GLOTter,  gl55'ten,  n.  a  tough  elastic  sub- 
stance ofa  grayish  color,  which  becomes 
brown  and  brittle  by  drying,  found  in  the 
flour  of  wheat  and  other  ^rain.  It  con- 
tributes much  to  the  nutritive  quality  of 
flour,  and  gives  tenacity  to  its  paste.  A 
similar  suDstance  is  found  in  the  juices 
of  certain  plants.  Gluten  consists  of 
gliadine,  vegetable  fibrine,  and  caseine, 
with  sometimes  a  fatty  substance.  '*(?lu- 
ten  exhibits  the  same  percentage  com- 

gosition  as  the  albuminoids ;  it  is  not, 
owever,  a  simple  proximate  principle, 
but  may  be  separated  into  two  distmct 
substances,  one  soluble  and  the  other  in- 
soluble in  alcohol ;  and,  according  to 
Ritthausen,  the  portion  soluble  in  alcohol 
may  be  furaier  resolved  into  two  sub- 
stances, one  called  mucin  or  vegetable 
casein,  the  other  glutin,  gliadin,  or  vege- 
table  gelatin;  the  portion  insoluble  in 
alcohol  is  called  vegetahlefiJbrin.^'-Watts, 
Diet,  of  Chem.    [L.   See  Glub.] 

GLUTEN-BREIAJ),  gl66'ten-bred,  n.  a  kind 
of  bread  in  which  there  is  a  lar^  pro- 
portion  of  gluten.    It  is  used  in  diabetes. 

GLUTINATE,  gl65'tin-at,  v.t.  to  unite,  as 
with  glue. — n.  GlutinVtion.  [L.  glutino, 

£lufin  afum — gluten.  ] 
UTINATIVE,  gloo'tin-a-tiv,  adj.  having 
the  quality  of  gluing  or  cementing:  tena- 
cious. 
GLUTINOUS,  glWtin-us,  a4j.,  gluey:  tena- 
cious :   (hot.)   covered,  as   a  leaf,  with 
sHmy  moisture. — n.  Glu'TIXOUSNBSS. 
GLUTtON,  glut'n,  n.  one  who  eats  to  ex- 
cess :  a  carnivorous  quadruped  in  north- 
em  regions,  once  thought  very  voracious. 
err.  mouton — L.  gluto,  from  L.  root  of 
LUTJ 

GLUITONIZE,  glut'n-Tz,  v.i.  to  eat  to  ex- 
cess, like  a  gltSton. 


GLX7TT0N0U&  glut'i^us,  GLUTTONB3H, 

glut'n-ish,  a4i»  given  to,  or  consisting  in 
gluttony. — adv.  Glutt'okously. 

GLUTTONY,  glut'n-i,  it.  excess  in  eating. 

GLYCERIDE,  glis'e-nd,  n.  in  chem.  a  com- 
pound ether  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  gly- 
cerine. Some  of  the  glyceriues  exist 
readv  formed  as  natural  fats,  in  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  more 
may  be  produced  artificially  by  the  action  ^ 
of  a  jid  upon  glycerine. 

GLYCERINB,  GLYCERIN,  glis'e-ric,  n. 
a  transparent  oolorless  liquid  with  a  sweet 
taste,  obtained  from  natural  fats  by  sa- 
ponification with  alkalies  or  by  the  action 
of  superheated  steam.  [From  Ghr.  glykys^ 
sweet.] 

GLYPH,  glif,  n.  {arch.)  an  ornamental 
sfimken  cnannel  or  fluting,  usually  verti- 
cal. [Or.  gtyphJ^-'^typho,  to  hollow  out, 
carve  I 

GLYPHOGRAPHY,  glifK>g'raf-i,  n.  a  proo- 
ess  of  taking  a  ra^Ssd  copy  of  a  drawing 
by  eleotroty}>e.  —  adj.  GLYPHOOKAFB'ia 
[Gr.  ^^ypkib,  to  carve,  engrave,  and  gra- 
phs, drawing — graphO,  to  write.] 

GLYPTIC,  glip'tik,  a4j.  pertaining  to  cortv 
ing  on  stone,  etc.:  {min.)  figured. — Gltp'- 
TIC9,  n.sing.  the  art  of  engraving,  esp.  on 

£recious  stones. 
yPTODON,  glip'tod-on,  n.  a  fossil  ani- 
mal of  S.  America  with    fluted   teetlu 
[Gt.  glyptos,  carved,  and  odous,  odontos, 
tooth.}  

GLYPTOGRAPHY,  glip-tog'raf-i,  n.  a  de- 
scription of  the  nrt  of  engraving  on 
precious  stones.— cwy.  Gltptooraph'ic. 
\Gr.glyptos,ca.ryed,ajxd  grapM,  to  write.] 

GNAR,  nftr,  v.i.ix>  snarl  or  growl.  [From 
a  Tent,  root  found  in  Ger.  knurren,  Dan. 
knurre,  to  growl;  formed  from  the 
sound.] 

GNARL,  narl,v.<.  to  snarl  or  growL  [Freq. 
of  Gnar.1 

GNARL,  narl,  n.  a  growl :  a  snarl.  "  My 
caress  provoked  a  long  guttural  gnarV 
— E.  Bronte. 

GNARL,  nftrl,  n.  a  twisted  knot  in  wood. 
— adj.  Gnabled,  knotty,  twisted.  [From 
a  Teut  root,  as  in  Ger.  knorren,  Dan. 
knort,  a  knot,  gnarl,  and  prob.  akin  to 
gnarl  in  the  sense  of  pressing  close  to- 
eether.] 

GNASH,  nash,  v.t.  to  strike  the  teeth  to- 
gether in  rage  or  pain. — r.i.  to  grind  the 
teeth.    [From  the  sound.] 

GNAT,  nat,  n.  a  name  applied  to  several 
insects  of  the  genus  Culex.  The  pro- 
boscis or  sting  of  the  female  is  a  tube 
containing  four  spiculae  of  exquisite  fine- 
ness, dentated  or  edged ;  these  are  the 
modified  mandibles  and  mazillas.  The 
males  are  destitute  of  stings,  and  are 
further  distinguished  by  their  plume-like 
antennas.  The  most  troublesome  of  this 
genus  is  the  mosquito.  "Stndn  at  a 
gnat  ^  (Matt.  xxiiL  24),  to  be  scrupulous 
about  small  matters.  In  this  phrase  the 
at  is  said  to  be  a  typographical  blunder 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  for  out.  It  is  an  al- 
lusion to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  of  passing  their  wines  Twliich 
in  the  southern  countries  might  easily 
receive  gnats)  through  a  strainer.  This 
was  a  matter  of  religion  with  the  Jews, 
who  considered  the  insect  unclean.  [A.S. 
gnad ;  Low  Ger.  gnid,  a  small  kind  of 
gnat ;  perhaps  akin  to  Ger.  gnatze,  the 
itchj 

GNAW,  naw,  v.t.  to  bite  so  as  to  make  a 
noise  with  the  teeth :  to  bite  off  by  de- 
grees :  to  bite  in  agony  or  rage :  (^p.)  to 
torment. — v,L  to  use  the  teeth  in  biting. 
rA.S.  gnagan :  cf.  Dut.  ^a^en.  Ice.  nojga, 
Frov.  E.  nag,  to  tease,  worry.] 
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GNEISS,  nls,  n.  (geol.)  a  species  of  strati- 
fied rock  composed  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica.  [Qer.  gneiss,  a  name  usea  by 
the  Saxon  miners,  of  unknown  origin.] 

QNEISSOID,  nLs'oid,  ady,  having  some  of 
the  charcusters  of  gneiss,  [Gneiss,  and 
Gr.  eidoSf  form.] 

ONOME,  ndm,  n.  a  sententious  saying. — 
ac{/.GNOM'ia  [Gr.  gnomS^  an  opinion-* 
gnonai,  gigndskd,  to  know.] 

(iNOME,  n5m,  n.  a  kind  of  sprite,  aaid  to 
preside  over  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth 
and  its  treasures  :  a  dwarf  or  goblin.  [Fr. 
— a  word  trac^  by  Iittr6  to  Faracelsus, 
and  perh.  formed  from  Gr.  gnOme^  intel- 
lig[ence,  because  it  was  supposed  these 
spirits  could  reveal  the  treasures  of  the 

GNOMED,  n5m'ed,  a4f.  haunted  or  inhab- 
ited by  a  gnome  or  gnomes.  <*The 
haunted  air  and  gnomed  mine." — Keats, 

GNOMON,  nd'mon,  n.  the  pin  of  a  dial, 
whose  shadow  points  to  the  hour :  the 
index  of  the  nour-circle  of  a  globe: 
igeom,)  a  parallelogram  minus  one  of  the 
parallelograms  about  its  diagonal.  [Gr. 
andm6n,  an  interpreter  —  gndnai,  to 
know,] 

GNOMONIC,  nO-mon'ik,  GNOMONICAL, 
n5-mon'ik-al,  acU.  pertaining  to  the  art 
of  dialling.  —  adv.  Gnomoitically.—  n. 
sing.  Gnomon'ics,  the  art  of  dialling. 

GNOSTIC,  nos'tik,  n.  one  of  a  sect  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  who  pre- 
tended that  tl;iey  alone  had  a  true  kiwwl- 
edge  of  religion. — ac^'.  pertaining  to  the 
Gnostics  or  their  doctrines :  knowing ; 
weU-informed ;  skillful.  Sir  W.  8c(^t. 
[Gr.  gnostikos,  good  at  knowing— -gignds-' 
kO.  to  know.] 

GNOSTIC  ALLY,  nos'tik-al-i,  adv.  in-  a 
gnostic  or  knowing  manner:  skillfully. 
(Slang.)  <*He  was  tog'd  gnosticauy 
enough."— iSfir  W.  Scott. 

GNOSllCISM,  nos'ti-sizm,  n.  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gnostics. 

G^NIJ,  na,  n.  a  kind  of  antelope  in  S. 
Africa,  resembling  the  horse  and  ox. 
J^ottentot,  gnu.] 

GO,  g5,  v.i,  to  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
other :  to  be  in  motion  :  to  proceed :  to 
walk :  to  depart  from :  to  lead  in  any 
direction :  to  extend :  to  tend :  to  be 
about  to  do :  to  pass  in  report :  to  pass, 
as  in  payment:  to  be  accounted  in 
value:  to  happen  in  a  particular  way: 
to  turn  out:  to  fare:— pr.jj.  gG'ing; 
pa.t.  went ;  pa.p.  gone  (gon).— Gk)  about 
(B.),  to  set  on&B  self  about :  to  seek :  to 
endeavor. — Go  beyond  (B.),  to  overreach. 
— Go  TO,  int.  (B.)  come  now !  [A.S.  gan^ 
ganaan ;  Ger.  gehen,  Dan.  gaa.^ 

GuAD,  gOd,  n.  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  often 
shod  with  iron,  for  driving  oxen :  a 
stimulus. — v.t.  to  drive  with  a  goad  :  to 
tu>ge  forward.    rA.S.  gad,  a  goad.] 

GOADSTER,  gGd'ster,  n.  one  who  drives 
with  a  goad :  a  goadsman.  '*  Ooadsters 
in  classicaJ  costume." — Carlyle. 

GOAL,  g5l,  n.  a  mark  set  up  to  bound  a 
race :  the  winning-post ;  also  the  start- 
ing-post :  the  two  upright  posts  between 
which  the  ball  is  kicked  in  the  game  of 
football :  the  act  of  driving  tne  ball 
through  between  the  posts :  an  end  or 
aim.  [Fr.  gauUt  a  pole;  prob.  of  Teut. 
origin,  as  Fris.  walu,  a  staff,  Goth,  wains ; 
but  ace.  to  Littr6  from  L.  valhis,  a  stake.] 

UOAT,  g5t,  n.  the  well-known  quadruped, 
allied  to  the  sheep.  [A.S.  gat;  Ger. 
geiss-^oh^.  and  pro  v.  Qen  geissen — gehen^ 
to  p-o ;  like  Gr.  aix,  a  goat — alssd,  to  leap ; 
akin  to  L,  hcedus.] 

GOATMOTH,  gOt'moth,  n.  one  of  the 
largest  of  British  moths,  which  has  a 
goatUke  odor. 

GOAT-PEPPER,  g5t'-pep-er,  n.  a  species  of 


Capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper  {Capsieuin 
frutescens). 

GOArS'-BEARD,  -bSrd,  GOAT«'-RXTE, 
-rSo,  GOATS'-STONES,  -stOnz,  GOAT'S'- 
THORN,  -thorn,  n.  names  of  plants. 

GOATSUCKER,  gOt'suk-er,  n.  a  kind  of 
swallow  erroneously  thought  to  suck 
goats. 

GOBBET,  gob'et,  n.  a  mouthful:  a  little 
lump.  [Fr.  gohet — Gael,  gob,  the  mouth, 
from  the  sound.] 

GOBBLE,  gobl,  v.t.  to  swallow  in  lumps  : 
to  swallow  hastily. — v.i.  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  throat,  as  a  turkey.  [Fr.  gober, 
to  devour,  with  E.  suffix  -2e— a  Celt, 
word  gob,  the  mouth,  which  has  also 
passed  into  prov.  E.] 

Gobelin,  go^e-lin,  adj.  a  term  applied 
to  a  species  of  rich  tapestry  in  France, 
ornamented  with  complicated  and  beau- 
tiful designs  in  brilliant  and  permanent 
colors:  also,  pertaining  to  a  printed 
worsted  cloth  for  covering  chairs,  sofas, 
etc.,  in  imitation  of  tapestrv.  [From 
the  dyehouse  in  Paris  originally  belong- 
ing to  a  famous  family  of  dyers  called 
Oobelin,  and,  after  them,  named  '*the 
Oobelins.'**  M,  Colbert  subsequently  ac- 
quired it  for  the  state,  collecting  into 
it  the  ablest  workmen  in  the  divers  arts 
and  manufactures  connected  with  up- 
holstery and  house  decoration,  as  paint- 
ers, t&pestr^-makers,  ebonists,  sculptors, 
etc.,  prohibiting  at  the  same  time  the 
importation  of  tapestry  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  Oohelins  has  since  then  con- 
tinued to  be  the  first  manufactory  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  tapestry- work  in 
particular  being  its  glory.  J 

G6BEM0UCHE,  g5b-m568h,  n.  (lit.)  a  fly- 
swaJIower ;  hence;  a  credulous  person, 
simpleton,  or  ninny:  so  named  from  such 
persons  listening  or  staring  with  open 
mouth.     [Fr.] 

GO-BETWEEN,  gO'be-tw6n,  n.  one  who 
goes  between  two  others  as  an  agent 
or  assistant:  an  intermediary.  ''Her 
assistant  or  go^tween.^*^Shak.  •*  Swore 
besides  to  play  their  go-between  as  hereto- 
fore."— Tennyson. 

GKDBLET,  gob'let,  n.  a  large  drinking  cup 
without  a  handle.  [Fr.  gobdet,  dim.  of 
Low  L.  gubeilus,  which  again  is  a  dim. 
of  L.  cupa,  a  cask.    See  Cup.] 

GOBLIN,  goblin,  n.  a  frightful  phantom  : 
a  fairy.  [Fr.  goblin — ^Low  L.  gobelinus — 
Gr.  kobalos,  a  mischievous  spirit.  See 
Cobalt.] 

GOBY,  gobl,  n.  a  genus  of  small  sea-fishes, 
which  build  nests  of  seaweed.  [L.  gdtnus 
— Gr.  k6bios.'\ 

GO-BY,  g5'-bl,  n.  a  going  h^  without  no- 
tice :  escape  by  artifice :  evasion. 

(K)-CART,  gO'-kart,  n.  a  cart  or  contriv- 
ance for  teaching  children  to  go  or  walk. 

GKDD,  god,  n.  the  Supreme  Being :  the  Cre- 
ator and  Preserver  of  the  world :  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  an  idol :  (B.)  a  ruler. — 
fern.  Godd'ess.  [A.S.  god;  Ger.  gott, 
Goth,  guth,  Dut.  god,  and  in  all  the  other 
Teut.  languages ;  all  from  a  Teut.  root 
gutha,  God,  and  quite  distinct  from  good: 

Serb.  conn,  with  Pers.  khoda,  lord,  and 
ans.  gudha,  secret.] 
GODFATHER,  god'ffirf/ier,  n.  a  man  who, 
at  a  child's  baptism,  engages  to  be  its 
father  in  relation  to  Ooaov  its  religious 
training.— /cm.  Goi/mother. — ns.  Qod'- 

CHILD,  GOD'-DAUOHTEB,  GOD'SON. 

GODHEAD,  god'hed,  n.  state  of  being  a 

g>d  :  deit^ :  divine  nature.     [God,  and 
EAD,  which  see  in  list  of  Affixes.] 
GODLESS,  godles,  ad^.  living  without  God: 
impious:  atheistical.— <idv.  Gk)D'LBSSLT. 

— n.  Gk)D'l.ESSNBSS. 

GODLIKE,  god'llk,  adj.  like  God  :  divine. 
(K)DLY,  goa'li,  adj.  like  God  in  character ; 


pious :  according  to  God's  law. — advs. 
God'ly,  GoD'tiLY.— 71.  God'ldjess.  [God, 
and  lu^ike.'] 

GODMOTHER.    See  Godfather. 

GKDDSEND,  god'send,  n.  an  unexpected 
piece  of  good-fortune.     [Gk)D  and  Send.] 

GODSHOUSE,  godz'hous,  n.  an  almshouse. 
Cainden. 

GODSON,  god'sun.    See  Godfather. 

GODSPEED,  god'spgd,  n.  for  good  speed  or 
success.  [CfT  A.S.  god-spedig,  successful.] 

GK)DWARD,  god'wawrd,  adv.,  tovrard  Ooa. 
[God,  and  A.S.  toeard,  L.  versus,  sig. 
direction.] 

GODWrr,  god'wit,  n.  a  bird  with  a  long 
bill  and  longslender  legs,  that  frequents 
marshes.  [Perh.  from  A.S.  god,  good, 
and  vnht,  creature.] 

GOER,  gS'er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
goes :  a  horse,  considered  in  reference  to 
hisgait. 

GKXKHiE,  erogl,  v.i.  to  strain  or  roU  the 
eyes.— a(^*.  rolling :  staring :  prominent. 
— n.  a  stare,  or  affected  rolung  of  the 
eye  i—pl.  spectacles  with  projecting  eye- 
tubes  :  blinds  for  shying  horses,  [rrob. 
freq.  of  Celt,  gog,  to  move  slightly ;  gog, 
a  nod.J 

GOING,  g5'ing,  n.  the  act  of  moving :  de- 
parture: (Bj  course  of  life,  behavior. — 
Going  forth,  n.  (B.)  an  outlet. — Goings 
or  GOINGS  OUT,  n.  (B.)  utmost  extremity  : 
departures  or  joumeyings. 

GOITRE,  GOITER,  goi'ter,  n.  a  tumor  on 
the  forepart  of  the  throat,  being  an  en- 
largement of  one  of  the  glands.  TFt. 
goitre— L.  guttur,  the  throat.    Cf.  CRB- 

TIN.] 

GOITRED,  GOITERED,  goi'terd,  ac^j.  af- 
fected with  goitre. 

GOITROUS,  goi'trus,  ac(f.  pertaining  to 
goitre. 

GOLD,  g51d,  n.  one  of  the  precious  metals 
much  used  for  coin  :  money,  riches  :  yel- 
low, gold  color.  [A.S. ;  also  in  most 
Aryan  languages,  as  Ice.  gidl,  Ger.  gold, 
Qoth.  gul'th,  Russ.  zla-to,  Gr.  chry-sos. 
Sans,  hirana — all  from  a  primary  form 
ghar-ta,  from  a  root  ghar,  to  be  yellow, 
from  which  also  green,  yellow,  are  de- 
rived.] 

GOLD-BEATER,  g6ld'-b6t'er,  n.  one  whose 
trade  is  to  beat  gold  into  gold-leaf. — n. 
Gold'-beat'ing. 

GOLD-DUST,  gOld'-dust,  n.  gold  in  dust  or 
very  fine  particles,  as  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  nvers. 

GOLDEN,  gdld'n,  adj.  made  of  gold :  of  the 
color  of  gold :  bright :  most  valuable : 
happy  :  highlv  favorable. —  Golden 
FLEEOE,  an  order  of  knighthood :  the 
Toison  d^or.  See  under  ToisON.— GtOLDEN 
ROSS,  in  the  B.  Cath.  Ch..  an  ornament  of 
gold,  musk,  and  balsam,  consecrated  by 
the  pope  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  n 
was  anointed  with  chrism  and  sprinkled 
with  perfumed  dust ;  and  after  benedic- 
tion it  was  set  upon  the  altar  during 
mass,  and  then  carried  away  in  the  pope*s 
hands  to  be  sent  to  some  favored  prince, 
some  eminent  church,  or  distinguished 
persona,2:'e.     [A.S.  gylden—gold.] 

GOLDFINCH,  gdld'finsh,  n.  a  singing-bird 
or  finch  with  gold-colored  wings. 

GOLDFISH,  g5ld'fi8h,  n.  a  small  gold- 
colored  fish,  native  to  China,  kept  in  this 
countrv  in  glass  globes  and  ponds. 

GOLD-LEAF,  g5ld^-l6f,  n.  gold  beaten  ex- 
tremely thin,  or  into  leaves,  and  used  for 

gil<^ing> 
GOLDSMITH,  gOld'smith,  n.  a  sihlth   or 

worker  in  gold  and  silver. 
GOLDYLOCKS,  g6ld'i-loks,  n.  a  plant  with 

yellow  flowers,  like  locks  of  hair :  wood 

crowfoot. 
GOLF,  golf,  n.  a  game  played  with  a  dub 

and  ball,  in  which  he  who  drives  the  ball 
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into  a  series  of  small  holes  in  the  ground 
with  fewest  strokes  is  the  winner.  [From 
name  of  a  Dut.  game — Dut.  kolfy  a  club : 
cf.  G(er.  kolbef  Ice.  holfr.   See  CuobJ] 

GOLOSH,  go-losh',  n.  same  as  Galoche. 

OONDOLA,  gon'do-ia»  n.  a  long  narrow 

Sleasure-boat  used  at  Venice.      [It.,  a 
ini.  of  gonda — Gr.  kondy,  a  drinking- 
vessel,  said  to  be  a  Pers.  word.] 

GONDOLIER,  gon-do-l§r',  n.  one  who  rows 
a  gondola, 

GONE,  ROUt  pa,p.  of  Go. 

GONFAliON,  gon'fa-lon,  n.  an  ensign  or 
standard  witn  streamers. — n.  GoirFAli- 
ONIEB,  one  who  bears  the  foregoing.  [Fr. 
—It.  gonfakme.] 

GONG,  gong,  71.  a  musical  instrument  of 
circular  form,  made  of  bronze,  producing, 
when  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet,  a 
loud  sound.    [Malay.] 

GONORRHEA,  gon-or-re'a,  n.  an  inflamma- 
tory discharge  of  mucus  from  the  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra.  [Gr.  gonorrhoia 
—gonit  that  which  begets,  and  jrhed,  to 
flowj 

GOOD,  good,  ady,  having  qualities, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  desurable  or 
suitable  to  the  end  proposed :  promoting 
success,  welfare,  or  happiness :  virtuous: 
pious  :  kind  :  benevolent :  proper :  fit : 
competent:  sufficient:  valid:  sound: 
serviceable  :  beneficial :  real :  serious,  as 
in  pood  eameBt :  not  small,  considerable, 
as  in  good  deal :  full,  complete,  as  meaS" 
ure :  unblemished,  honorable,  as  in  good 
name : — comp,  Bett'br  ;  superL  Best.— 
As  GOOD  AS,  the  same  as-  no  less  than. 
rA.S.  god;  closely  akin  to  Dut.  goed, 
Ger.  gut,  Ice.  gothr,  Gtoth.  gods,} 

GOOD,  good*  n.  that  which  promotes  hap- 
piness, success,  etc.:— opposed  to  Evil: 
prosperity :  welfare :  aavantafi^e,  tem- 
poral or  spiritual :  moral  qualities  :  vir- 
tue: (B.)  possessions:— ^Z.  household  fur- 
niture: movable  property:  merchandise. 

GOOD,  good,  int  well !  right  I 

GOOI>-BREEDING,  good-bred'ing,  n.  po- 
lite manners  formed  by  a  gooaoreeding 
or  education. 

GOOD-BYE,  good-bf,  n.  or  int  contracted 
from  Ood  he  with  you :  farewell,  a  form 
<rf  address  at  parting. 

GOOD-DAT,  good-da,  n.,  int,  a  common 
salutation,  a  contr.  of  I  wish  you  a  good 
day.  

GOOD-FELLOW,  good-fel'o,  n.  a  jolly  or 
boon  companion. 

GOOD-FELLOWSHIP,  good-fel'o-ship,  n. 
merry  or  pleasant  oompany :  convivi- 
ality.    [See  Fellow.] 

GOOD-FRIDAY,  good-frfda,  n.  a  fast,  in 
memory  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  held  on 
the  Friday  of  Passion-week. 

GOOD-HUMOR,  good-y56'mur,  n.  a  gfood 
or  cheerful  temper,  from  the  old  idea 
that  temper  depended  on  the  humors  of 
the  body.  —  adj.  GkX)i>-HX7'MOBSD. — adv. 
Good-hu'mobedly. 

GOODLY,  good'li,  adJ,,  good4ike;  good- 
looking :  fine :  excellent : — oomp,  Good'- 
lier;  superl.  Good'liest. — n,  Good'li- 
ness.] 

GOODMAM,  good-man',  n.  (B,)  the  man  or 
master  of  the  house :  the  co-relative  to 
it  is  Goodwife. 

300D-NATURE,  good-n&'tOr,  n.  natural 
gocdness  and  mildness  of  disposition.— 
ad(j\    Gooi>-na'tured.  —  adv.   Gooi>-na'- 

rUREDLY. 

(K)ODNESS,  good'nes,  n. virtue:  excellence: 
benevolence. 

GOOD-NIGHT,  good-nIt',  n.,  int  a  com- 
mon salutation,  a  contr.  of  I  wish  you  a 
good-night 

GOOD-SrEED,  good-sped',  n.  a  contr.  of 
I  wish  you  goodrgpeed.  [Gf •  Qpked  and 
Godspeed.] 


GOOD-WILL,  good-wil',  n.  benevolence : 
well-wishing :  the  custom  of  any  busi- 
ness or  traoe. 

GK>ODY,  good'i,  adj.  mawkishly  well  in- 
tentioned.  "All  this  may  be  mere 
goody  weakness  and  twaddle  on  my 
nart .  ^ -Sterling. 

GOOSE,  Rd5s,  n.  a  web-footed  animal  like 
a  duck,  l)ut  larger  and  stronger  :  a  tailor's 
smoothing-iron,  from  the  likeness  of  the 
handle  to  the  neck  of  a  goose  :  a  stupid 
silly  person  i—pl.  Geese.  [A.S.  gos  (from 
older  form  gans) ;  akin  to  Ice.  aas  (also 
for  gans\  Ger.  gans,  L.  anser  (—  hans-er)y 
Gr.  ckSn,  Sans,  hamsa,  Russ.  gus^;  from 
base  ghan-,  root  gJia-,  to  gape  (whence 
Gannet,  Gandeb,  and  Yawn),  with  s 
addedj_ 

GOOSEBERRY,  go6zl)er-i,  n.  the  berry  or 
fruit  of  a  shrub  of  the  same  name.  [Ooos&- 
is  for  grose-  or  groise-,  which  appears  in 
O.Fr.  groisele,  a  gooseberry,  Scot,  grosart, 
and  is  from  the  O.  Ger.  krus  (Gher.  kraus\ 
crisp,  curled,  from  the  hairs  with  whicn 
the  coarser  varieties  are  covered.] 

GMDOSE^^RASS,  gOOs'-gras,  n.  a  common 
creeping  plant,  a  favorite  food  of  the 
goose.    

GOOSE-QUILL,  g55s'-kwil,  n.  one  of  the 
quiUs  or  large  wing-feathers  of  a  goose, 
used  as  pens. 

(K)OSER Y,  gd6s'er-i,  n.  a  place  for  keeping 
oeese. 

GOPHER,  gO'fer,  n.  (B.)  a  kind  of  wood, 
prob.  fir.    [The  Heb.  word.] 

CK)RCOCK,  gor'kok,  n.  the  moorcock  or 
red  grouse.  [Oor  is  either  derived  from 
Gk>RSE,  furze ;  or  it  may  be  from  its  cry.] 

GORCROW,  gorTcrO,  n.  the  gore  or  camon 
crow.  [A.S.  gor,  filth,  carrion,  and 
Crovt  1 

GORDIAN,  gord'yan,  adj.  intricate :  diffi- 
cult. [The  Ocrdian  knot  was  a  knot  so 
tied  by  Gk>rdius,  king  of  Phiygia,  that 
no  one  could  untie  it.] 

(K)RDIAN,  gord'yan,  v.t.  to  tie  or  bind  up : 
to  complicate  in  knots :  to  knot.  (Rare, 
perhaps  unique  in  the  following  extract.) 
Locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad  ; 

And  tbey  were  simply  gordian''d  up  and  braided. 

Leaving,  In  naked  comdiness,  unshaded, 

Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow. 

"KeatB. 

GORE,  g5r,  n.  clotted  blood :  blood.  [A.S. 
gor,  blood,  dung,  dirt ;  akin  to  Sw.  gorr. 
Ice.  gam-ir,  gorn^  guts  ;  L.  hira,  gut.] 


GORE,  g5r,  n.  a  triangular  piece  let  into  a 
garment  to  widen  it :  a  triangular  piece 
of  land. — v.t  to  shape  like  or  furnish 
with  gores :  to  pierce  with  anything 
pointed,  as  a  spear  or  horns.  rA.S.  gara, 
a  pointed  triangular  piece  of  land — gar, 
a  spear  with  triangular  blade.] 

GK)RGE,  gori,  n.  the  throat :  a  narrow  pajss 
among  Dills:  (/orf.) the  entrance  to  an 
outwork. — v.t.  to  swallow  greedily:  to 
glut. — v.i.  to  feed.  [Fr.— L.  gurges,  a 
whirlpool ;  from  its  gaping  appearance  or 
voracity,  applied  to  the  gullet ;  akin  to 
Sans,  gar-gar^,  whirlpool.] 

GORGEOUS,  gor'jus,  adj.  showy:  splendid. 
— adv.  Gor'geously. — n.  Gor  gbousnbss. 
[O.  Fr.  gorgias,  beautiful,  Kaudy— gror- 
guM,  a  ruff,  Fr.  gorge,  the  throat.  See 
Gorge.] 

GORGET,  gor'jet,  n.  a  piece  of  armor  for 
the  throat:  a  military  ornament  round 
the  neck.  [O.  Fr.  gorgett^-Fr.  gorge. 
See  Gorge.] 

GORGK>N,  gor'gun,  n.  a  fabled  monster  of 
so  horrible  an  aspect  that  every  one  who 
looked  on  it  was  turned  to  stone  :  any- 
thing very  ugly.  [L.  gorgon — Gr.  gorgd 
— gorgos,  grim.] 

GORGON,  gor'gun,  GORGONEAN,  GOR- 
GONIAN,  gor-g6'ni-an,  adj.  like  a  gorgon: 
very  ugly  or  terrific. 

GORniLA,  gor-il'a,  n.  the  largest  of  the 


monkey  tribe,  found  on  the  west  coast  of 

tropical  Africa.    [The  African  word.] 
GORfiiA(K)N,  gor'margon,  n.  a  member  of 

a  brotherhood,  somewhat  similar  to  the 

Freemasons,  which  existed  from  1725  to 

1738.    Pope. 
GORMAND.    Older  form  of  Gourmand. 
GORMANDIZE,  gor'mand-Iz,  v.t.  to  eat  like 

a.gorm,and. — n.  Gor'manpizer. 
GORMANDIZING,  ^or^mand-Iz-ing,  n.  the 

act  or  habit  of  eating  like  a  gormand  or 

voraciously. 
GK)RSE,  gors,  n.  a  prickly  shrub  growing 

on  waste  places,  the  furze  or  whin.    [A.S. 

aorst,  furze.] 
GORY,   gSr'i,   ad{j.   covered  with   gore: 

bloody, 
GOSHAWK,  gosliawk,  n.  a  short-winged 

hawk,  once  used  for  hunting  wild-geese 

and  other  fowl.     [A.S.  gos,  goose,  hafuc, 

hawk.] 
GKDSIING,    goz'ling,  n.   a  young   goose. 

[A.S.  gos,  goose,  itng,  little.] 

GOSPEL,  gos'pel,  n.  the  Christian  revela- 
tion :  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
as  related  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or 
John  :  a  system  of  religious  truth.  [A.S. 
godspeU;  commonly  derived  from  A.S. 
add,  good,  and  spell,  story,  and  so  a  trans- 
lation of  Gr.  €u-anggel%on,  good  news ; 
but  more  prob.  from  god,  God,  and  ^peU, 
a  narrative,  God-story ;  so  also  the  Ice. 
is  guthrspjaU,  God-story,  and  not  gdthr 
spjall,  good-story ;  and  the  O.  Ger.  was 
got  (God)  'Spel,  not  guot  (good)  -spel.] 

GOSSAMER,  gos'a-mer,  n.  very  fine 
spider-threads  which  float  in  the  air  or 
form  webs  on  bushes  in  fine  weather. 
[M.E.  gossomer,  perh.  formed  from  god 
and  summer — M.E.  samare  —  Romance 
samarra,  the  skirt  of  a  mantua,  from  the 
legend  that  it  is  the  shreds  of  the  Virgin 
Mai-y's  shroud  which  she  cast  away  when 
she  was  taken  up  to  heaven;  Skeat  thinks 
it  is  formd  of  goose  and  summer,  of  which 
summer  may  (as  in  Ger.  madchen-som.- 
mer)  mean  "  summer-film."] 

GKDSSIP,  gos'ip,  n.  a  familiar  acquaintance: 
one  who  runs  about  telling  and  hearin^;^ 
news :  idle  talk. — v.i.  to  run  about  tell- 
ing idle  tales :  to  talk  much :  to  chat. 
— n.  Goss'iPRY.— ac{;.  Goss'ipy.  FOrip. 
a  sponsor  in  baptism,  or  one  related  m 
the  service  of  God ;  M.E.  gossib  (earlier 
form,  aodsib)—QoD,  and  sib,  peace,  re- 
lationsnip ;  cf.  Ger.  sippe.  Ice.  sif,  affin- 
ity, Scot,  sib,  related.] 

GOT,  GOTTEN.    See  under  Get. 

GKDTH,  goth,  n.  one  of  an  ancient  Germanic 
nation:  a  rude  or  uncivilized  person,  a 
barbarian.  [A.S.  Oeatas,  L.  Oothi,  Gr. 
Oothoi,  Goth.  Outhans,  the  Gk)ths.] 

GOTHAMITE,  goth'a-mit,  or  GK)THA. 
MIST,  goth'a-mist,  n.  a  simpleton,  a 
wiseacre.  [Orip.  **  man  of  Gotham,"  a 
village  of  Nottinghamshire,  Eng.,  which 
got  a  reputation  for  foolish  blundering.] 

GOTHAMITE,  goth'a-mit,  n.  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  of  New  York — no  connection 
with  the  preceding.  [From  Qotham,  a 
familiar  name  for  the  American  metrop- 
olis.1 

GOTHIC,  goth'ik,  adj.  belonging  to  the 
Qoths  or  their  language :  barbarous  :  ro- 
mantic :  denoting  a  style  of  architecture 
with  high-pointed  arches,  clustered  col- 
umns, etc.  [Applied  to  architecture  as 
a  term  of  reproach  at  the  time  of  the 
Renascence.] 

GOTHICISM,  gx)th'i-sizm,  n.  a  Gothic  idiom 
or  style  of  building:  rudeness  of  manners. 

GOTHICIZE,  ffoth'i-slz,  v.t  to  make  Gothic: 
to  bring  back  to  barbarism. 

GOUGE,  g5dj  or  gowj,  n.  a  chisel,  with  a 
hollow  blade,  for  cutting  grooves  or  holes. 
'-v.t  to  scoop  out,  as  with  a  gouge  :  to 
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taoe  out,  as  the  eje  witb  the  thumb. 
rFr.— Low  L.  guvia^  a  kind  of  chiaeL] 

UOURD,  fr^rd  or  gMrd,  n.  a  large  fleshy 
fruit :  nnd  of  a  gourd  used  asaorinking- 
onp  :  the  gourd  pla&t.  \Ft,  eougourde — 
Li.  cueurhita,  a  gourd.] 

GOUBMAKD,  gMr'maiia,  n.  one  who  eats 
greedily:  a  glutton. — cufi^  ToradouB: 
gluttonous.  \Fr.  gourmand^  a  glutton  ; 
origin  unknown*] 

QOIJT,  goMrt,  n.  a  disease  of  the  smaller 
joints,  and  esp.  of  the  great  toe.  [Fr. 
ffoutU-^Hj,  gruna,  a  drop,  because  the  dis- 
ease was  supposed  to  oe  caused  by  a  hu- 
mor settling  on  the  joints  in  drops.] 

QOUT,  gM,n.  taste:  relish.  [Fr.— L.  yics- 
iua,  taste :  akin  to  Gr.  geud,  to  make,  to 
taste.] 

QOUTy,  gowt%  adff.  relating  to  g<mt : 
diseased  with  or  subject  to  gout.---adt7. 
Qout'ily.— n.  Gout'inkss. 

QOVERN,  guv'ern,  v.t  to  direct:  to  control: 
to  rule  with  authority :  (gram.)  to  deter- 
mine the  mood,  tense,  or  case  of. — v.t.  to 
eacercise  authority:  to  administer  the 
lawa.— a((;.  Gov'sbkablb.  [Fr.  gouvemer 
(It.  govemaire) — L.  auberna^  to  steer  a 
ship,  to  rule,  borrowed  from  Gr.  kybenuid^ 
akin  to  Gr.  Aybg,  head.] 

GOYEBNANCfi,  guv'er-nans,  n.,  govern- 
ment :  control :  direction. 

GOYESRNANTE,  guv-er-nanf  or  guv'-,  n, 
the  same  as  Govebnbss.  [Ft. — goiwer- 
nant  pr.p.  of  gouvemer.] 

QOVERNE^,  guv'er-nes,  n.  a  lady  who 
has  charge  or  the  instruction  of  young 
ladies :  a  tutoress.  [O.  Fr.  govemesee — 
L.  ffubernatrix — gubemoJ] 

GOVERNMENT,  guv'ern-ment,  n.  a  ruling 
or  managing:  control:  system  of  govern- 
ing :  the  persons  authorized  to  adminis- 
ter the  laws :  the  territory  over  which 
sovereign  power  extends:  (gram.)  the 
power  of  one  word  in  determining  the 
form  of  another. — acfj.  of  or  pursued  by 
government.  [Fr.  gouverttsment — gour 
vemerA 

GOVERNMENTAL,  guv-ern-ment'al,  a^\ 
pertaining  to  or  sanctioned  by  goverrir 
ment, 

iK)VERNOR,  guv'em-ur,  n.  the  chief  exeo- 
utive  officer  of  a  State  of  the  American 
Union :  a  ruler :  one  Invested  with  su- 
preme authority :  a  tutor :  Cmachinerif)  a 
regulator,  or  contrivance  for  maintam- 
ing  uniform  velocity  with  a  varying  re- 
sistance: (B.)  a  pilot. -^71.  Got'ernorsb:!?. 

aOWAN,gowan,  n.  the  wild  daisy.  [Celt., 
as  in  Ir.  and  Gael,  guagn,  bud,  aalfrjr.] 

GOWN,  gown,  n,  a  woman's  upper  gar- 
ment :  a  long  loose  robe  worn  by  profes- 
sional men.  [W.  gwn^  akin  to  gumio^  to 
stitch.] 

GOWNED,  gownd,  aSJ,  dressed  hi  a  ooicti. 

GOWNMAN,  gown'man,  GOWNSILA.N. 
gownz'man,  n.  one  whose  professional 
habit  is  a  goum^  as  a  divine  or  lawyer, 
and  esp.  a  member  of  an  English  univer- 
sity. 

GRAAFIAN,  grftfl-an,  adj..  Graafian 
VESiOLBS,  in  anat.  numerous  small  glob- 
ular transparent  follicles  found  in  the 
ovaries  of  mammals.  They  are  developed 
for  the  Gpeoial  purpose  of  expelling  the 
ovum.  Small  at  firat  and  deeply  bedded 
in  the  ovary,  they  gradually  approach 
the  surface,  and  finally  burst  and  dis- 
charge the  ovum.  [From  Be«:nier  de 
Cfraaf,  a  Dutch  phymdan  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.] 

(ffiAB,  grab  (vulgar),  v.t  to  seOw  or  gmap 
suddenly  :  -^^P^-P*      grabb'ing  ;     pa,p. 

Srabbea .    [Irom  same  root  as  Gbafpls, 
RASP,  Grip.    Of.  Sw.  grabbOt  to  grasp, 
Qet\are(f<wi,  to  seize.] 
GRABBI^.  graM,  v.i.  to  grope.    [Fteq. 
of  Gbab.] 


GHtAQE,  grfts,  n.  eaa^  elegance  in  Icnn  or 
manner:  what  adorns  and  commends 
to  favor:  adornment,  embellishment: 
favor :  mercy,  pardon  :  the  undeserved 
kindness  ana  mercy  of  God :  divine  in- 
fluence :  eternal  life  or  salvation :  a  short 
prayer  at  meat :  the  title  of  a  duke  or 
an  ajfchbishop  >-^  (with  good)  favor, 
friendship :  (myth.)  the  three  sister  god- 
desses in  whom  beauty  was  deified. — v.t. 
to  mark  with  favor :  to  adorn. — ^DaT8  of 
Grace,  three  days  allowed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  after 
bein^  due  ace.  to  its  date.  [fV.-^L. 
grotto^  tAvor^-graiu8f  agreeable;  akin 
to  Gr.  charist  grace.] 

GRACEFUL,  gras'fool,  a4f.  elegant  and 
easy. — adv.    Grace'fully. — n.    GRACE'- 

PULiNES&l 

GRACELESS,  grSsles,  ac(j.  wanthig  grace 
or  excellence :  depraved :  wicked. — adv. 
GRACE'LESSLY. — 91.  Gracb'lessness. 

GRACIOUS,  griL'shoB,  act?,  abounding  in 
srace  or  kindnesB :  benevolent  x  prooeed- 
mg  from  divine  favor :  acceptable.— adv. 
GRA'CIOUSLY.—n.  Gba'cioubrsss. 

GRACY,  grSr'ai,  a4j»  pertaining  to  or  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  gi*aco :  evangeHcal. 
*'A  gracy  sermon  like  a  Fresbytenan."— 
Pepys. 

GRADATION,  grardfi'shun,  n.  a  rising  sfep 
bff  sfep ;  progress  from  one  degree  or 
state  to  another :  state  of  being  arranged 
in  ranks :  (mies.)  a  diatonic  succession  of 
chords:  (2Knn^.)  the  gradual  blending  of 
tints. — adf.  Grada%onal.  [Fr,  — 1-, 
gradatiOt  a  rising  by  steps — gradusg  a 
step.]         

GRADATI0NED,grardft'8haDd,  add.  formed 
hy  gradations  or  stages. 

GRADE,  grild,  n.  a  degree  or  step  in  rank 
or  dignity :  the  degree  of  slope  on  a  road. 
[Fr.— L.  gradusp  a  step-^aaior,  to  step, 
togqj 

GRADIENT,  grS'di-ent,  ad(f.  gradually  ris- 
hig:  rising  with  a  regular  8lope.--n.  the 
dezree  of  slope  on  a  road  or  railway :  the 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  barometer 
between  one  place  and  another  place  at 
some  distance :  an  incline.  [Lugradiens^ 
-entiSf  pr.p.  of  gradior,  to  step.] 

GRADITAL,  CTaaU-al,  adj.  advancing  by 
gradee  or  oegrees:  regular  and  slow.— 
adv.  Grad'hally.— «i.  GradualIty. 

GRADUAL,  grad'fl-al,  GRAIL,  gnEH,  n.  hi 
the  Roman  Church,  the  portion  of  the 
mass  between  the  epistle  and  the  gospel, 
formerly  always  sung  from  the  meps  of 
the  altar :  the  book  containing  such  an- 
thems. [Low  L.  graduaJe  (or  grttdcdey^ 
L.  gradus^  a  step.  Grail  is  from  O.  rV. 
greel — gradwUe^ 

GRADUATE,  grad^fl-fit,  v.t  to  divide  hito 
regular  intervals :  to  mark  with  dearees: 
to  proportion.— v.i.  to  pass  by  grades  or 
degrees :  to  pass  through  a  university 
course  and  receive  a  degree :  in  England 
the  regular  usage  is  to  say  that  a  person 
oraduaf<^s  (takes  an  academical  degree), 
in  U.S.  it  is  more  common  to  say  that  he 
or  she  is  araduated  ;  as,  Longfellow  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College. — n.  one 
admitted  to  a  degree  in  a  oolle^,  uni- 
versity, or  sociefy.  —  n.  Gradua'tion. 
[Low  L.  graduatus^lu  gradust  a  step, 
a  degree.  T 

GRADU ATOR,  grad'O-O-tor,  n.  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  for  gradtuding  or 
dividins:  lines  into  regular  intervals. 

GBADUB,  grft'dus,  n.  a  dictionary  of  Greek 
or  Latin  prosody.  [Contr.  otgradus  ad 
AzmoMttm,  a  step  or  stair  to  Parnassus, 
the  abode  of  the  Muses.! 

GRAFF,  n.  and  v.  (B.)  old  form  of  Graft. 

GRAFT,  graft,  n.  a  small  branch  used  in 
grafting. — v.t.  to  make  an  indskm  in  a 
me  or  plant,  and  insert  in  it  a  amaU 


faranch  ol  another:  to  insert  in  some- 
thing  anything  not  belonging  to  It. — 
v.i.  to  insert  cuttings  into  a  tree. — n. 
Graft'kr.  rOrig.  Graff— O.  Fr.  graffe 
(Fr.  preJTe)— L.  graphium,  a  style  or  pen- 
cil (which  the  inserted  slip  resembled)— 
Qr.grqphOf  to  write.] 

GRAHAM-BREAD,  grim'-bred,  n.  brown 
bread.  [From  the  name  of  an  Ameri* 
can  lecturer  on  dietetics.] 

GRADL    See  Gradual. 

GRAIL,  grSl,  n.  (fn  medieval  legend)  the 
Holv  Cup  in  which  Christ  celebrated  the 
Lora's  Supper.  [Orig.  the  San  Orealy 
"  Holy  IMsh  "  (not  Song  Bealy  "  Holy 
Blood  "),  in  which  it  is  said  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  collected  our  Lord's  blood ; 
from  0.  Fr.  gra^il  or  greal^  a  flat  dish — 
Low  L.  gradaJe^  prob.  a  oorr.  of  cratella^ 
dim.  of  crater,  a  oowL    Of.  Crater.] 

GRAIN,  gr&n,  n.  a  single  small  hard  seed : 
(collectively)  the  seeds  of  certain  plants 
which  form  the  chief  food  of  man  :  a  mi* 
nute  particle:  a  very  small  qualities 
the  smallest  British  weight :  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  or  fibres  of  any- 
thing, as  stone  or  wood :  texture :  the 
dye  made  from  cochineal  insects,  which, 
in  the  prepared  state,  resembles  grains  of 
seed :  hence  to  Dtb  vs  grain  is  to  dye 
deeply,  also,  to  dye  in  the  wool. — v.t.  to 
paint  in  imitation  of  wood.  [Fr. — ^L. 
granumj  seed,  which  is  akin  to  IT.  Corn,  j 

Grained,  gr&nd,  adj.  rough,  as  if  covered 
with  jgrnins. 

GRAINER,  grander,  n.  one  who  paints  in 
imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood. 

GRALLATORIAL,  gral-art5r1-al,  GRAL- 
LATORY,  pral'artor-i,  ocj;.  of  or  relating 
to  the  grcUlatores  or  wadmg  birds,  as  the 
crane,  stork,  etc.  [L.  grallator,  one 
waliring  on  stilts — graUce,  stilts,  contr. 
of  graduUB,  dim.  oT  gradus,  a  step— > 
gradior,  to  step.] 

GRAM,  GRAMME,  ^am,  n.  a  French  or 
Metric  System  unit  of  weight,  equal  to 
15-483  grains.  [Gr.  gramma,  a  letter,  a 
small  weight.] 

GRAMINEAL,  gra-min'e-al,  GRAMINE- 
OUB,  gra-mlu'e-us,  od^*.  like  or  pertaining 
to  grass:  grassy.  [L.  grammeus-^gra^ 
Tnen^  'inis,  grass.    See  Grass.] 

GRAMINIF0LI0XJ8,  gram-in-l-reli-us,  adj. 


bearing  leaves.    [L.  gramen,  and  folium, 

a  leaf.] 
GRAMiJN  1 V OROXJS,  gram-in-iv'o-rua,  a4j\, 

f^ing  or  subsisting  on  grass  and  herbs. 

[L.  gram^n,  araminis,  grass,  and  voro,  to 

eat  greedily.  J 
GRAMMAR,  gram'ar,  n.  the  science  of  the 

right  use  of  language:  a  book  which 

teaches  grammar  :  any  elementary  work. 

gr.  grammaire ;  from  Low  L.  gramma,  a 
ter,  with  the  termination  -arius — Gr, 
gramma,  a  letter-^opAd,  to  write,] 

GRAMMARIAN,  gram-mfi'ri-an,  n,  one 
versed  in  or  who  teaches  grammar,   [lY. 

■  grammairienA 

GRAMMARrSCHOOL,  gram'ar-«k90l,  n.  a 
school  in  which  gramsnar  is  taught :  a 
higher  school,  in  which  Latin  and  Groek 
are  taught. 

GRAMMATIC,  gram-mat'ik,  GRAMMAT- 
ICAL, gram-mat'ik-al,  aic(/.  belonging 
to  or  according  to  the  nues  of  gram^ 
mar. — adv.  GRAiOfAT'iGALLT.  [Fr.^L. 
grammatieus — Gr.  grammatikos^gramr 
ma,  grammatos,  a  letter.] 

GRAMMATICIZE,  gram-mafi-slas,  ^.t.  to 
make  grammatical. — v.i.  to  act  the 
gram  marian . 

GbAMPUB,  gram'pus,  n.  a  large  voracious 
fish  of  the  Dolphin  family,  common  in 
Arctic  seas  ana  on  British  coasts.  fA 
corr.,  through  It.,  Port.,  or  8p..  of  the 
L.  grandis  pisds,  great  fish,] 
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GRAKABT.  gran'ap4,  n.  a  Btorehouse  for 
grain  or  tnrashed  oom.  [L.  grtmaria — 
granunL] 

GRAND,  grand,  adf,  of  great  sieei  efsetent, 
power,  or  dignity:  splendid:  illustrious: 
noble:  sublime:  chief:  of  the  seoond  de- 
gree of  parentage  or  desoent,  aa  G&akd'* 
rATHSB,  a  father  or  mother's  fa/ther, 
GBAinyoHiLD,  a  son  or  daughter's  child; 
so  Obakd'mothsr,  Gramb'son,  Oraxd'- 
DAUORT1EB,  etc.  —  Orand-ju'rt,  a  jury 
that  decides  whether  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  out  an  accused  person  on 
trial. — adv,  dnLiNi/LY.— n.  Gbakd'hess. 
[Fr.  grand — ^L.  ffrandU,  great.! 

QRANDAM,  gran'dam,  n.  an  old  dame  or 
woman:  a  grandmother.  [Gband  and 
Dam,  a  mother.] 

ORANDEE,  gran-de',  n.  a  Spanish  noble- 
man of  the  first  rattJIr;  a  man  of  high 
rank  or  station. — n.  Gbahdsb'ship.  [Sp. 
— L.jirondM,  great.] 

GRANDEUR,  grandtta*,  n,  vastness:  splen- 
dor of  appearance :  loftiness  of  thought 
or  deportment.  ]Tr.,  from  grand,  great. 
8ee  Grand.I 

ORAND-GARDE^QBAND-GUARD,  grand'- 
gftrd,  n.  a  pieoe  of  plate  armor  used  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in 
the  tournament.  It  covered  the  breast 
and  left  shoulder,  was  affixed  to  the 
breastplate  by  screws,  and  hooked  on  the 
helmet.     . 

Tou  care  not  for  a  grand^guard  f 
19o,  we  will  use  no  hoflaee;  I  percel'ro 
Yott  would  fain  be  at  that  Qgbt.— Okl  j^foy. 

QRANDnX)QTJENT,  gran-dil'o-kwent,  adj. 
speaking  gramdly  iff  bombastically: 
TOmpous.— -adv.  Gbamdil'oqgsmtlt. — n. 
uraniul'oquienok.  [L.  grandia,  and 
loquor,  to  speak.] 

GRAND-MASTER,  grand'-^mas-ter,  n.  title 
of  the  head  of  the  religious  orders  of 
knighthood  (Hospitallers,  Templars,  and 
Teutonic  Knights):  the  head,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  Freemasons. 

GRANDSIKE,  grand'sir,  n.  a  grandfather  : 
any  ancestor.     [See  Graio).  J 

GRANGE,  gr&nj,  n.  (Ut)  a  granary; 

The  loose  nnletterad  hfaids : 
Whan  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  grangea  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  b<mnteou8  Pan. 

the  farming  establishment  and  granary 
attached  to  a  religious  house,  where,  in 
addition  to  their  own  crops,  the  grain 
paid  as  rent  and  tithes  was  stored  ;  the 
name  was  also  g^ven  to  the  farm  build- 
ings and  gfranary  of  a  feudal  lord,  the 
residence  of  his  chief  bailiff ;  a  grange, 
in  its  original  signification,  meant  a 
farmhouse  of  a  monastery,  from  which 
it  was  always  at  some  little  distance,  and 
one  of  the  monks  was  usually  appointed 
to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  farm — he 
was  called  the  prior  of  the  grange:  in 
England,  a  farm,  with  the  dwelling- 
house,  stables,  byres,  barns,  etc.;  par- 
ticularly, a  house  or  farm  at  a  distance 
from  other  houses  or  villages ;  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  yeoman  or  gentleman-farmer ; 

Shepherds  at  the  grange, 
wtiere  the  Babe  was  bom« 

8anff«  with  many  a  chan^, 
Christmas  carols  until  morn. 

—LongfeUoio; 

At  the  moated  grange  resides  this  dejected  Mariana. 

''A  grange  implies  some  one  particular 
house  immediately  inferior  in  rank  to  a 
halU  situated  at  a  snoall  distanoe  from 
the  town  or  village  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  as  Hornby  Orange,  Blackwell 
Orange,  and  is  in  the  neighborhood 
simply  called  the  Orange,^ — Bitewi:  a 
combmation,  society,  or  lodge  of  farm- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  in« 
terestfl  of  agnouHure,  more  especially 
lor  abolishing  the  restraints  and  ourdena 


Imposed  on  it  by  the  oonmaicial  danes, 
the  railroad  and  canal  companies,  etc., 
and  for  doing  «way  with  the  middtemoi 
or  af^ests  intervening  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  oonsnmer ;  granges  origi- 
nated in  the  greet  agricultural  region  on 
the  Mississtppi,  and  still  preraii  most 
generally  there.  [Fr.  grange,  a  bairn  ; 
iA}w  L.  granea,  granica,  a  bom,  from  L. 
graman,  grain.] 

OKANGkER,  grinj'er,  n.  a  member  of  a 
farmers'  grange  lor  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  c(mimereta]  and  manu- 
facturing interests :  on  the  Stock  fix- 
change,  western  railroad  shares  and  their 
owners  and  manipulators  are  called 
Grangers. 

GRANITE,  g^ran'it,  n.  an  igneous  crystal- 
line rock,  composed  of  grains  of  quartE, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  and  of  a  whitish, 
grayish,  or  reddish  o<^o£.  [It.  gramot, 
granite,  grained — ^L.  grarvum,  grain.] 

GRANITIC,  gran-it'ik,  adij.  pertainii^  to, 
consiatiog  of,  or  like  graniie. 

GRANinFOfiM,  gran-it'i-form,  QRANI- 
TOID,  gran'i-toid,  04^.  oi  thieform  ci  or 
resembling  gramHe, 

ORANTVOROUS.  gran-iv'or^s,  ac{;„  eat- 
ing grain:  feeding  on  seeds.  \Ij.granum, 
and  voro,  to  eat.l 

GRANT,  grant,  vJ.  to  bestow  or  give  over: 
to  give  possession  of :  to  admit  as  true 
what  is  not  yet  proved  :  to  concede.  [M. 
E.  graunten,  graunt ;  O.  Fr.  graeonier, 
craanter,  ereanter,  to  promise,  as  if  from 
a  Low  L.  eredentoh-~ij,  credo,  to  believe.] 

GRANT,  grant,  n.  a  bestowing :  something 
bestowed,  an  allowance:  a  gift:  a  transfer 
or  conveyance  by  deed  or  writing. 

GRANTESS,  grant-€',  n.  the  person  to  whom 
a  grant,  gift  or  conveyaaoe  is  made. 

GRANTOR,  granfor,  n.  the  person  by 
whom  a  grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 

GRANULAR,  gran'u-lar,  GRANULARY» 
gran'ik-lar-i,  adg*  consisting  of  or  like 
grains.^-adm,  Grak'ulablt. 

GRANULATE,  gran'a-l&t,  v,t  to  form  or 
break  into  grain*  or  small  masses:  to 
make  rough  on  the  surface. — v.L  to  be 
formed  into  grainB.-*cic{;.  p^ranular :  hav- 
ing the  surface  covered  with  small  ekva- 
tions.    [Formed  from  GIhanitul] 

GRANULATION,  gran-a-l&'ahun,  n.  act  of 
forming  into  grains,  esp.  of  metals  by 
pouring  them  through  a  sieve  into  water 
while  hot:-^.  tiie  grain-like  bodies  which 
form  in  sores  when  faeahBg 

GRANULE,  eran'fil,  h.  a  little  grain.  (L. 
granulvm,  dim.  of  granwn.    See  Gbain.1 

GRANULOUS,  gran'a4u8,  adi>  full  of 
grains  or  partides. 

Grape,  gr&p,  n.  the  fruit  ol  the  vine  :  a 
mangy  tumor  on  the  legs  of  horses: 
grapeshot.  [O.  Fr.  grappe,  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  whi^  came  in  E.  to  mean  a 
single  berry ;  from  O.  Ger.  chrapfo,  a 
hook.  It  properly  meant  a  hook,  then 
clustered  fruit,  hooked  on,  attached  to, 
a  stem  (Brachet).] 

GRAPERY,  grap'er-i,  n.  a  place  yrhere 
grapes  are  grown. 

GRAPE>SHOT,  grftp'-shot,  n.  a  missile  dis- 
charged from  A  cannon  intermediate  be- 
tween case-shot  and  solid  shot,  having 
much  of  the  destructive  spread  of  the 
former  with  somewhat  of  the  range  and 
penetrative  force  of  the  latter.  A  round 
of  grape-shot  consists  of  three  tiers  of 
caedD-iron  balls  arranged,  generally  three 
in  a  tier,  between  four  parallel  iron  discs 
connected  together  by  a  central  wrought- 
iron  pin.  For  carronades,  in  which  the 
shot  are  not  liable  to  such  a  violent  dis- 
persive shock,  they  are  simply  packed  in 
oantsters  with  wooden  bottoms.— XJen/TED 
OBAnMHOT,  shot  sewed  up  in  a  canvas 


bag  and  afterwards  tied  round  with  oani 
•o  as  to  form  meshes. 

GRAPHIC,  graf 'ik,  GRAPHICAL,  grafik- 
al,  adlg.  pertaining  to  toriting,  describing, 
or  delinaating:  picturesqui^y  descril>ea. 
— adv.  Gra£H'icai«ly.  [L.  groj^icus — 
Gr.  gravMkos — graphO,  to  write/l 

GRAPHITE,  grant,  n.  a  mineral,  conamon 
ly  called  blacklead  or  plumbago  ^though 
containing  no  lead)  largely  used  m  rook- 
ing pencils :  in  archeeoL  a  rudely  scratched 
or  engraved  representation  of  a  figure 
or  a  rude  inscription  on  a  wall,  pular, 
and  the  like.  "  The  next  (in  the  cata- 
comb under  the  farm  ot  Tor  Marancia 
near  Rome)  was  a  graphite,  one  of  those- 
rude  scratchings  which,  though  made  by 
idle  or  mischievous  hands,  prompted  by 
the  spirit  which  haa  moved  the  'cock- 
neys* of  all  ages  to  disfigure  walk  by 
reooifding  their  names  or  fancies  upon 
them,  nevertheless  often  contain  most 
valuable  information.  Th is  graphite  waa 
found  on  the  inionaoo  (plaster)  of  the 
apae*  It  represented  in  rude  outline  t he- 
profile  of  a  bishop  seated,  evidentlv 
preaching  from  the  episcoj^al  chair,  witn 
a  kind  of  background  showing  the  side  of 
the  choir,  with  the  pulpit  or  ambo  for  the- 
epistle.  It  was  clearly  a  reminiscence  of 
an  event  which  had  occurred  within  the 
basilica.  Here,  again,  conjecture  could 
only  olfer  an  explanation ;  but  what  event 
could  the  representation  of  a  pontiff 
preaching  in  a  basilica  ivithin  the  'cata- 
comb beueved  to  be  that  of  Domitilla 
suggest  other  than  the  sainted  Gregory 
deavering  that  homily  he  is  recorded  ta 
have  preached  to  the  people  in  the  ceme- 
tery where  the  saints  Nereus  and  Achil- 
leus  were  buried,  and  which  tradition  has- 
connected  with  the  church  dedicated  to> 
them  within  the  walls  1 " — Shakespeare 
Wood.    [Gr.  graphO,'\ 

GRAPNEL,  grab'nel,  n.  a  small  anchor 
with  several  claws  or  arms :  a  grappling- 
iron.  [Fr.  grappin ;  O.  Fr.  grappit;  from 
root  of  Grapple.] 

GRAPPLE,  grapl,  v.t.  to  gripe  or  seize  1 
to  lay  fast  hold  of. — v,i,  to  contend  in 
close  fight,   jpira.  of  Grab.] 

GRAPPLING-IRON,  grap'Kng-rum,  n.  a 
large  grapnel  formerly  used  for  seizing 
hostile  ships  in  naval  engagements. 

GRAPPLE-PLANT,  grapl-plant,  n.  the 
Cai)e  Colony  name  of  the  Harpagophy- 
turn  proeumhens,  a  8outh  African  pro- 
cumbent plant  of  the  natural  order  Pe- 
daliaceas.  The  seed  has  many  hooked 
thorns,  and  clings  to  the  mouth  of  any 
ox  which  has  come  on  it  while  gracing, 
the  pain  being  so  exquisite  that  the  ani- 
mal roars  through  agony  and  a  sense  of 
helplessness. 

GRAPT,   gr&p'i,    oof;,    made   of  or   like 

ffrcip^' 

GuLaSP,  grasp,  v.t.  to  seize  and  hold  by 
clasnlng  with  the  fingers  or  arms:  to- 
eaten  at.— v.t.  to  endeavor  to  seize :  ta 
catch  (followed  by  at), — n.  gripe  of  the 
hand  :  reach  of  the  arras :  power  of 
seizure.  rM.E.  graspen  —  grapsen.  See 
Grope  and  Graitu:!] 

GRASPINGNESS,  grasp'in^nes,  n.  the 
state  or  character  of  being  grasping : 
raipaoity.    Hichardson. 

GRA8PLESS,  grasples,  acfj.  not  graspingi 
relaxed. 

Ftom  my  graapleu  haod. 
Drop  friendship's  precious  pearls,  uke  hourglass 
sand.— Coierta0e. 

GRASS,  gras,  n.  common  herbage:  an  order 
of  plants  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  and 
tubular  stem,  indnding^  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
etc. — t'.^  to  cover  with  grass.  J[A.S. 
gstrs,  gross;  Ice.,  Ger.,I>ut.9  and  Goth. 
grms;  prob.  allied  to  green  and  grow.] 
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GRASS  ANT,  gras'ant,  (i4j,  movinR  about: 
stirring:  in  full  SMring.  ** Malefactors 
and  cheats  everywhere  grassant,^ — Roger 
North,  [L.  grassari,  to  be  moving  about.] 

GRASSHOPPER,  grasliop-er,  n.  a  hopping 
insect  that  fee(&  on  grass,  allied  to  the 
locust. 

GRASS-PLOT,  gras'-plot,  n.  a  plot  of 
qrassy  ground. 

GRASS- WIDOW,  gras'-wi-d5,  n.  originally, 
an  unmarried  woman  who  had  a  child  : 
now  applied  to  a  wife  temporarily  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  as  a  wife  livmg 
in  England  while  her  husband  is  in 
America,  or  vice  versa :  also  to  a  woman 
divorced  from  her  husband.  '*A  slightly 
different  idea  has  been  recently  attached 
to  the  term  {grasS'Wido'w),  During  the 
gold  mania  in  California  a  man  would  not 
unfrequently  put  his  wife  and  children  to 
board  with  some  family  whUe  he  went 
to  the  diggings.  This  he  called  '  putting 
his  wife  to  grass,*  as  we  put  a  horse  to 
grass  when  not  wanted  or  unfit  for 
work." — Brewer,  \¥t,  grace^  courtesy, 
and  E.  tndouh-A  widow  by  courtesy.] 

•GRASSY,  gras'i,  o^/-  covered  with  or  re- 
sembling grass:  green. — n.  Grass'ikbss. 

ORATE,  grat,  n.  a  framework  composed  of 
bars  with  interstices,  esp.  one  of  iron 
bars  for  holding  coaJs  while  burning. 
[Low  L.  grata,  a  grate,  hurdle,  lattice 
— ^from  L.  crates,  a  nurdle.    See  Crate.] 

GRATE,  ^rat,  v.t,  to  rub  hard  or  wear 
away  with  anything  rough :  to  make  a 
harsn  sound :  to  irritate  or  offend.  fFr. 
gratter;  throneh  LowL.,  from  O.  Ger. 
chrazon  (Ger.  kratzen),  to  scratch,  akin 
to  Sw.  krattaJ] 

CIRATED,  gr§.t'ed,  ac^,  having  a  grate  or 
grating. 

GRATEFUL,  grfit'fool,  ac^.  causing  pleas* 
ure :  acceptable :  delightful :  thankful : 
having  a  due  sense  of  benefits.  —  adv. 
Grate'fully.— n.  Grate'fulness.  [O. 
Fr.  grat—lL.  aratas,  pleasing,  thankful, 
and  Full.  See  Gbaoe.]— Grateful, 
Thankful.  OrateftU  is  preferred  when 
we  speak  of  the  general  character  of  a 

Serson's  mind  ;  as,  a  person  of  a  grateful 
isposition ;  or  when  a  person  has  re- 
ceived favors  from  some  individual. 
TharikfuL  has  reference  rather  to  grati- 
tude for  a  particular  act  of  kindness,  and 
•does  not  necessarily  imply  a  favor  con- 
ferred by  a  person;  as,  for  instance, 
when  we  say  we  are  thankful  at  being 
delivered  from  danger ;  I  felt  thankful  at 
my  escape,  where  it  is  nearly  eauivalent 
to"^  relieved  or  glad ;  thankful  nas  gen- 
erally reference  to  some  specific  act ; 
grateful  is  more  general  or  characteris- 
tic of  a  habit.  This  is  clearly  seen  in 
their  opposites,  ungrateful  and  thankless, 
or  ingratitude  and  thavMessnessJ] 

GRATER,  gr&t'er,  n.  an  instrument  with  a 
rough  surface  for  grating  or  rubbing 
down  a  body :  in  book-binding,  an  iron 
instrument  used  by  the  forwarder  in  rub- 
bing the  backs  of  sewed  books  after  past- 

• 

GRATIFICATION,  grat-i-fl-kfi'shun.  n.  a 
pleasing  or  indulging  :  that  which  grati- 
fies: delight.    [L.  gratification] 

>' RATIFY,  grat'i-ff,  v.t  to  do  what  is 
agreeable  to  :  to  please :  to  soothe  :  to  In- 
dulge :—pa,p.  gratified. — n.  Grat'ifier. 
[Fr. — L.  gratifioor — gratus,  and  facio,  to 
make.] 

GRATING,  grftt'ing,  n.  the  bars  of  a  grate: 
a  partition  or  frame  of  bars. 

CRATING,  grat'ing,  a4j\  rubbing  hard  on 
the  feelings  :  harsh  :  irritating. — adv, 
Grat^inolv 

ORATIS,  gr&'tiB,  adv»  for  nothing :  without 
payment  or  recompense.    [L.  contr.  of 


gratiis,  ablative  pi.  ol  gratia,  favoiv- 

gratus,] 

GRATITUDE,  gratl-tlld,  n.  warm  and 
friendly  fe^ng  towards  a  benefactor: 
thanknilness.    [Fr. — ^Low  L.  gratitudo.] 

GRATUITOUS,  gra-ta'i-tus,  acff.,  done  or 
given  gratis  or  for  nothing :  voluntary : 
without  reason,  ground,  or  proof. — adv. 
Gratuitously.    [L.  gratuitus — gratus,] 

GRATUITY,  gra-taVti,  n.  a  present :  an 
acknowledgment  of  service,  generally 
pecuniary.  [Fr. — ^Low  L.  gratuitas — ^L. 
gratus.] 

GRATULATE,  grat'Q-l&t,  v,t.  to  Conorat- 

TTTaATE 

GRATULATION,  grat-Q-Ift'shun,  n.  CON- 

ORATULiATION 

GRATULATORY,  graf  a-la-tor-i,  ac^.  Cos- 

ORATULATORY. 

GRAVAMEN,  grav-&'men,  n.  ^evance : 
substantial  ground  of  complaint  or  ac- 
cusation.   [H — gravis,  heavy.] 

GRAVE,  gr&v,  v.t,  to  carve  or  cut,  on  a 
hard  substance :  to  enj^ave. — t^.t.  to  en- 
grave t—pa.p,  gr&ved^or  graven. — n.  a 
pit  graved  or  du£^  out,  esp.  one  in  which 
to  Dury  the  deaa  :  any  place  of  burial : 
(fig.)  death  :  destruction.  [A.S.  orra/an  ; 
cog.  with  Dut.  graven  (whence  ft,  grav* 
er),  Ger.  graJben,  Gtoth.  graban;  Gr. 
grcmhd,  to  grave,  scratch,  L.  scribere,  to 
write,  scrdbs,  a  ditch.] 

GRAVE,  grav,  v.t.  to  smear  with  graves 
or  greaves,  a  mixture  of  talloW,  rosin, 
etc.,  boiled  together.    [See  Grbaves.1 

GRAVE,  grav,  (m{/.  (fig.)  weighty :  of  Im- 
portance :  serious :  not  gay :  sober : 
solemn  :  (mus.)  not  acute :  lew. — adv, 
Grave'ly.  —  n.  Grave'ness.  [Fr.  —  L. 
gravis :  Sans,  guru.] 

GRAVE-FELLOW,  grftv'-fel-S,  n.  one  who 
lies  in  the  same  grave  as  another :  the 
sharer  of  a  g^rave.  "  The  grave^feUow  of 
Elisha  raised  with  the  touch  of  his 
hones.^— Fuller, 

GRAVEL,  grav'el,  n.  small  stones  often 
intermixed  with  sand :  small  collections 
of  eravelly  matter  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder. — v.t.  to  cover  with  gravel :  to 
puzzle :— yr.jp.  gravelling ;  pa.p,  grav'- 
el\ed.^aai,  Grav'elly.  [O.  Fr.  gravdle 
— ^Fr.  gr&oe  or  grave,  a  sandy  shore ; 
prob.  Celt.,  as  in  Bret,  grouan,  sand,  W. 
oro,  pebbles.] 

GRAVE-MAN,  erftv'-man,  n.  a  sexton :  a 
gravedigger.     iVm,  Combe, 

Graver,  grft v'er,  n.  an  engraver  :  a  tool 
for  engraving  on  hard  substances. 

GRAVE».  Same  as  Gbsavss,  tallow-drip- 
pings. 

GkAviD,  grav'id,  oc^'.,  heavy,  esp.  as  being 
with  child :  pregnant.  jjL  gravidus — 
gravis,  heavy.] 

GRAVING,  grftv'ing,  n.  act  of  graving  or 
cutting  out  on  hard  substances :  that 
which  is  graved  or  cut  out :  carved* 
work :  act  of  cleaning  a  ship's  bottom. — 
n.  Grav'ino-dock,  a  dock  into  which 
ships  are  taken  to  be  graved. 

GRAVITATE,  grav'i-tat,  v.i.  to  be  acted 
ou  by  gravity:  to  tend  towards  the 
earth.    [From  L.  gratis,  heavy.] 

GRAVITATION,  grav-i-ta'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  gravitating  or  tending  to  a  centre  of 
attraction :  the  force  by  which  bodies 
are  pressed  or  drawn,  or  by  which  they 
tena  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth  or 
other  centre,  or  the  effect  of  that  force. 
The  attraction  of  gravitation  exists  be- 
tween bodies  in  the  mass,  and  acts  at 
sensible  distances.  It  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  chemical  and  cohesive  at- 
tractions, which  unite  the  particles  of 
bodies  together,  and  act  at  insensible  dis- 
tances, or  distances  too  small  to  be  meas- 
ured.—Terrestrial  GRAVITATION,  gravi- 
tation which  respects  the  earth,  or  by 


which  bodies  descend  or  tend  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  All  bodies,  when 
unsupported,  fall  by  gravitation  tow^ards 
the  earth  in  straignt lines  tending  to  its 
centre.— General  or  universal  oravi- 
TAXION,  gravitation  by  which  all  the 
planets  tend  towards  one  another,  and 
by  which  all  the  bodies  and  particles  of 
matter  in  the  universe  tend  towards  one 
another.  The  theory  of  universal  gravi- 
tation was  established  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, who  laid  down  the  law  that  every 
particle  of  matter  within  the  universe 
attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
proportional  directly  to  the  product  of 
the  numbers  representing  their  mass, 
and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance  separating  one  from  the  other. 

GRAVITY,  grav^-ti,  n.  weightiness :  the 
tendency  of  matter  to  attract  and  be  at- 
tracted, thus  causing  weight :  state  of  be- 
ing grave  or  sober :  relative  importance ; 
(mus.)  lowness  of  a  note.-ABSOLUTE  orav- 
ITY,  that  by  which  a  body  descends  freely 
and  perpendicularly  in  a  vacuum  or  non- 
resisting  medium. — ^Relative  qravity, 
that  by  which  a  body  descends  when  the 
absolute  gravity  is  constantly  counter- 
acted by  a  uniform  but  inferior  force, 
such  as  in  the  descent  of  bodies  down  in- 
clined planes,  or  in  resisting  mediums, 
as  air  and  water. — Specific  gravity,  the 
weight  belonging  to  an  equal  bulk  of 
every  different  substance :  the  relative 
gravity  or  weight  of  any  body  or  sub- 
stance considered  with  regard  to  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  some  other 
body  which  is  assumed  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  The  standard  for  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  solids  and  liquids  is  pure 
distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  62^ 
Fahr.,  which  is  reckoned  unity,  and  by 
comparing  the  weights  of  equcQ  bulks  of 
other  bodies  with  this  standard  we  obtain 
their  specific  gravities.  Thus,  if  we  take 
equal  bulks  of  water,  silver,  and  platinum, 
and  weigh  them,  the  silver  will  be  found 
to  be  10-5  times  and  the  platinum  2t'4 
times  heavier  than  the  water  ;  and  reck- 
oning the  specific  gravity  of  water  unity, 
the  specific  gravity  of  silver  is  said  to  oe 
10 '6  and  that  of  platinum  21  '4.  The  prac- 
tical rule  is,  weigh  the  body  in  air,  then 
in  pure  distilled  water,  and  the  weight  in 
air  divided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water 
will  give  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body. 
One  substance  is  said  to  have  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  another  when  a 
given  bulk  of  the  former  weighs  more 
than  the  same  bulk  of  the  latter.  In 
designating  the  specific  gravities  of 
gases  the  standard  or  unity  is  atmo- 
spheric air.  [Fr.  gravity — ^L.  gravitas— 
gravis,  heavy.] 

GRAVY,  grav^i,  n.  the  iuices  from  meat 
while  cooking.  [Prob.  orig.  an  adj. 
formed  from  Greaves,  the  dregs  of 
tallow.] 

GRAY,  grS,  ac^j.  of  a  white  color  mixed 
with  black :  ash-colored :  (fig.)  aged. — n. 
a  gray  color :  an  animal  of  a  grayish 
color,  as  a  horse,  etc. — n.  Gray'ness. 
[A.S.  graeg ;  allied  to  Ger.  grau,  and  L, 
rainw,  tawny.] 

GRAY,  GREY,  gra,  v.t.  to  cause  to  become 
gray :  to  change  to  a  gray  color. 

Canst  thou  undo  a  wrinkle. 
Or  change  but  the  complexion  of  one  hair  ? 
Tet  thou  hast  grayd  a  thouBBXtd.—Shiriey. 

GRAYBEARD,  grft'Serd,  n.  one  with  a  gray 
beard,  hence,  an  old  man  :  a  coarse  earth- 
enware vessel  for  holding  liquors. 

GRAYISH,  gr&'ish,  adj.  somewhat  gray. 

GRAYLING,  grftlin^,  n.  a  silvery  gray  fish 
of  the  salmon  family,  but  with  a  smaller 
mouth  and  teeth,  and  larger  scales. 

GRAYSTONE,  grft'stdn,  n.  a  grayish  or 
greenish  volcanic  rock  allied  to  basalt. 
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GRAYWACKE,  pA'wak-e,  n.  a  kind  of 
sandstone,  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles 
and  sand  firmly  united  together.  [Ger. 
grauwacke—graut  gray,  and  Wacke.] 

GkAZE,  graz,  v,i.  to  eat  or  feed  on  g^ass : 
to  feed  with  grass. — v.t.  to  eat  grass  :  to 
supply  grass.    [From  Grass.1 

GRAZET,  gr&z,  v.t.  to  pass  lightl^  along  the 
surface. — n.  Graz'sb,  an  anunal  which 
grazes.  [Ety.  dub. ;  perh.  oni^  a  special 
use  of  Gbazb  above ;  perh.  coined  from 
rase  (Fr.  raser),  the  form  of  the  word 
being  modified  by  confusing  it  with  graze 
(the  above  word).    See  Rase.] 

GRAZIER,  gra'zher,  n.  one  who  grazes  or 
pastures  cattle  and  rears  them  for  the 
market.    [For  graz-er — Grass.] 

GREASE,  gres,  n.  soft  thick  anunal  fat : 
oily  matter  of  any  kind  :  an  infiamma- 
tion  in  the  heels  of  a  horse,  marked  by 
swelling,  etc.  —  v.t.  (sometimes  pron. 
grez)  to  smear  with  grease.  [Fr.  graisse. 
from  gras,  fat — ^L.  cra^suSf  gross,  thick.] 

GREASY,  gre'zi  or  gres'i,  acfj.  of  or  like 
grease  or  oil :  smeared  with  grease : 
smooth  :  fat.  —  adv,  Gbbas'ilt.  —  n. 
Greas'iness. 

GREIAT,  grfit,  oc^'.  large  :  lon^-continued  : 
superior:  distinguished:  highly  gifted: 
noble :  mighty :  sublime :  or  hi^h  rank : 
chief :  proud  :  weighty :  indicating  one 
degree  more  remote  in  the  direct  line  of 

deSCent,asGBEAT'-GRAND'FATHER,GREAT'- 

osand'son. — ado,  Great'ly. — n.  Great'- 
NESS.  [A.S.;  Dut.  groo^,  Ger.  ^o«8;  perh. 
allied  to  Grand,  GFross,  Grow.] 

GREATCOAT,  grftt'kOt,  n.  British  term 
for  overcoat. 

GREAT-HEARTED,  grftt'-hftrt'ed.  adf. 
having  a  great  or  noble  heart:  high- 
spirited  :  noble. 

GREAVES,  grevz,  n»pL  the  sediment  of 
melted  taUow,  pressed  into  cakes  for 
dogs'  food.  J[Sw.  grevar^  leavings  of  tal« 
low,  (Jer.  gnd>e,] 

GIUIAVES,  grevz,  n.pl,  ancient  &rmor  for 
the  legs,  of  leather,  etc.  [O.  Fr.  grives, 
from  gr^ve,  the  shin-bone.] 

GREBE^  greb,  n.  an  aauatic  oird,  having  a 
long  conical  beak,  snort  wings,  and  no 
tail.  |FV.  gribe ;  from  the  CJeltic,  as  in 
Bret.  «ri6,  a  comb,  W.  crib^  crest,  one 
species  having  a  crest.] 

GRECIAN,  greshan,  aq/.  pertaining  to 
Greece. — n.  a  native  of  Greece :  one  well 
versed  in  the  Greek  language  and  litera* 
ture :  (B,)  a  Jew  who  spoke  Greek :  a 
gay  roistering  fellow.  **A  well-booted 
Grecian  in  a  fustian  frock  and  jockey 
cap." — Graves.  [A.S.  and  Fr.  (?reo— L. 
Grcecus^-Qr.  Graikos,] 

GRECISM,  gre'sizm,  n.  an  idiom  of  the 
Greek  lahgua^« 

GRECIZE,  gr§%Iz,  v.t  to  make  Grecian : 
to  translate  into  Greek. — v.i,  to  speak 
Greek. 

GREED,  gred.  n.  an  eager  desire  or  long- 
ing: covet  ousness.   [See  Greedt.] 

GREEDY,  gred'i,  adj.  having  a  voracious 
appetite  :  covetous :  eagerly  desirous.— 
adv.  GREED'mT.— fi.  Grsed'iness.  [A.S. 
graaiign  Dut.  grettg^  Qoth.  preetoos,  nun- 
gry ;  Sans,  gridhnu  (from  v.  griam,,  to  be 

GREEK,  gr§k,  a^.  Grecian.— n.  a  Grecian: 
the  langiiage  of  Greece :  {B^  a  Greek  by 
race,  or  more  frequently  a  Gfentile  as  op* 
posed  to  a  Jew. 

GREEK-FERE,  grSk'-fir,  n.  a  combustible 
substance  inextinguishable  by  water, 
used  by  the  Greeks  of  the  ^zantine 
empire  against  the  Saracens. 

GRE^N,  gren,  a4j.  of  the  color  of  growing- 
plants:  growing:  vigorous:  new:  un- 
ripe: inexperienced:  young. — n.  the 
color  of  growing^plants :  a  small  green 
or    grassy    plat :  —  pi.    fresh    leaves : 


wreaths :  the  leaves  of  green  vegetables 
for  food,  etc. — n.  GrSem'ness.  [A.S. 
grene;  Qter.  griln,  Dut.  groen^  g^reen, 
Ice.  grdnn,  alfied  to  Grow.] 

GREEi)^,  gren,  v.t.  to  grow  green :  to  be- 
come covered  with  verdure :  to  be  ver- 
durous. **  Yonder  greening  tree." — Ten- 
nysoTu  ''By  greening  slope  and  sing- 
ing flood."— Mi^Wer. 

GREENBACK,  gren'bak,  n.  popular  name 
for  the  paper  monev  first  issued  by  the 
United  States  in  1862 :— i>i.  wealth. 

GREEN-BRIER,  gren'-bri-er,  n.  a  popular 
name  in  the  United  States  for  a  very 
common  thorny  climbing  shrub,  SmUax 
roiundifoliaf  having  a  veUowish-green 
stem  and  thick  leaves, with  small  bunches 
of  flowers.  

GREEN-CLOTH,  grSn'-kloth,  n.  formerly, 
a  court  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  a 
royal  household,  and  which  in  England 
had  power  to  punish  offenders  withm  the 
palace,  and  2w  yds.  beyond  the  gates,  so 
called  from  the  green  doth  on  uie  table 
round  which  it  sat. 

GREEN-CROP,  grgn'-krop,  n.  a  crop  of 
green  vegetables,  as  grasses,  turnips,  etc 

GREENERY,  gTen'er4,  n.  green  plants: 
verdure. 

GREENGAGE,  ^n'g&j,  n.  a  green  and 
very  sweet  variety  of  the  nlum.  [Latter 
part  of  the  word  obscure.] 

GREENGROCER,  gTen'gr&«er,  n.  a  grocer 
or  dealer  who  retails  greens,  or  fre^ 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

GR^NHORN,  gren'hom,  n.  a  raw,  inex* 
perienced  person  :  in  the  U.S.,  a  popular 
term  for  an  immigrant  recently  landed. 

GREENHOUSE,  grenliows,  n.  a  house  to 
shelter  tender  plants  from  the  cold  weath- 
er. 

GREENING,  ^rSn'ing,  n.  a  name  given  to 
certain  varieties  of  apples  green  when 
ripe ;  as  the  Rhode  Island  greening. 

GREENISH,  gren'ish,  adj.  somewhat 
green. — n.  Green'ishness. 

GkEEN-ROOM,  gren'-r5dm,  n.  a  room  in  a 
warehouse  where  new  or  green  cloth  is 
received  from  the  weaving  factory :  a 
room  near  the  stage  in  a  theatre  to  which 
actors  retire  during  the  intervals  of  their 

garts  in  the  play — ^it  is  so  called  from 
aving  been  originallypainted  or  decor- 
ated in  green.  '*The  fridaycame;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  my- 
self in  the  green^^room  of  a  theatre — ^it 
was  literallv  a  greeti-room,  into  which 
light  was  admitted  by  a  thin|^  like  a  cu- 
cumber-frame at  one  end  of  it.  It  was 
matted,  and  round  the  walls  ran  a  bench 
covered  with  faded  green  stuff,  where- 
upon the  dramatis  nersonse  deposited 
themselves  until  callecl  to  go  on  the  stage; 
a  looking-glass  under  the  sky-light,  and 
a  laree  bottle  of  water  and  a  tumbler  on 
the  cmmney-piece,  completed  the  furni- 
ture of  this  classic  apartment." — T.  Hook. 

GREENSAND,  grSn'sand,  n.  a  sandstone 
in  which  green  specks  of  iron  occur. 

GEEEN-SICKNESS,  grgn'-sik'nes,  n.  chlo- 
rosis, a  disease  of  voung  females  charac- 
terized by  general  languor  and  a  pale  or 
oreenish  color  of  skin. 

GREENSTONE,  gren'stOn,  n.  a  variety  of 
trap-rocfe  of  a  green  color, 
grf 
Th( 
the  mode  In  wluch  the  leaves  of  the 
tearplant  are  treated  in  the  process  of 
drying. 

GREENTH»  grSnth,  n.  the  quality  of  behu^ 
green  :  greenness.  '*  The  gleams  ana 
qreentk  of  summer." — George  Eliot.  **  I 
found  my  garden  brown  and  bare,  but 
these  rains  have  recovered  the  greenth,*' 
—HI  Waipole. 

GREET,  grdt,   v.t.   to  salute  or  address 


GREEN-TEA,  grSn'-te,  n.  a  tea  of  a  green- 
ish color.     The  ^^reen  color  is  due   to 


with  kind  wishes :  to  send  kind  wishes  to: 
to  congratulate. — v.i.  to  meet  and  salute; 
--pr.p.  greet'ing ;  pa.p.  greet'ed.  [A.S. 
gretan,  to  go  to  meet ;  Dut.  groeten^  Ger. 
grUssen,  to  salute.] 

GREETING,  ^t'ing,  n.  expression  of 
kindness  or  joy  :  salutation. 

GREGARIOUS,  gre-g&'ri-us,  ac^.  associat 
ing  or  living  in  flocks  or  herds.— adv. 
Greoa'riouslt.  —  n.  Greoa'riousnbsb. 
[L.  gregarius—grex,  gregis,  a  fiock.] 

GREGCKDE,  GREGK),  gre'gO,  n.  a  short 
jacket  or  cloak  made  of  thick  coarse 
cloth  with  a  hood  attached,  worn  by  the 
Greeks  and  others  in  the  Levant.] 

GREGORIAN,  gre-gS'ri-an,  adi.  belonging 
to,  established,  or  produced  oy  Gregory. 
•—Gregorian  calendar,  the  calendar  as 
reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1582, 
which  adjusts  the  leap-years  so  as  to 
harmonize  the  civil  year  with  the  solar, 
and  shows  the  new  and  full  moon,  with 
the  time  of  Easter  and  the  movable  feasts 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epacts. 
^Gregorian  year,  the  ordinary  year,  as 
reckoned  according  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  It  consists  of  865  days,  5 
hours,  48  minutes,  49  seconds,  the  ex- 
cess over  865  days  forming  a  whole  day 
every  fourth  year.— Gregorian  epoch, 
the  time  from  which  the  Gregorian 
calendar  or  computation  dates,  that  is, 
from  the  year  1582.— Gregorian  chant, 
one  of  a  series  of  choral  melodies  intro* 
duced  into  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
church  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  about  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.— Gregorian 
TELESCOPE,  the  first  and  most  common 
form  of  the  refiecting  telescope,  invented 
by  James  Gregory,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  afterwards  of  Edinburgh. 

GREGK)RIAN,  gre-gO'ri-an,  n.  one  ot  a  club 

or  brotherhood  somewhat  similar  to  the 

Freemasons,  which  existed  in  the  early 

part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Let  Poets  and  Historians 
Record  the  brave  OregorianM, 
In  long  and  lasting  lays.— Carey. 

GRENADE,  gre-nad',  n.  a  small  shell  of 
iron  or  glass,  filled  with  powder  and  bits 
of  iron,  and  thrown  from  the  hand,  so 
called  from  its  resembling  a  pomegran- 
ate. [Fr. — Sp.  granada — ^L.  granatum, 
a  pomegranate — granunip  a  grain.] 

GRENADIER,  gren-a-dSr',  n.  {orig.)  an 
English  soldier  who  threw  grenades: 
formerly,  a  member  of  the  first  company 
of  every  battalion  of  f cN>t. 

GREW,  gr5d,  past  tense  of  Grow. 

GREY,  grft.    Same  as  Gray. 

GREYHOUND,  gra'hownd,  n.  a  swift 
hunting  Jiound^  of  slender  form,  great 
length  of  limb  and  muzzle,  and  great 
keenness  of  sight,  flee,  greyhundr — 
Ice.  greVf  a  dog,  and  nundr  (E.  hound), 
a  hound.] 

GRIDDLE,  gridl,  n.  a  fiat  iron  plate  for 
baking  cakes.  \W.greidell — ffreidio,  to 
scorch  or  singe ;  Gael.  greidU,  Scot. 
girdle.] 

GRIDE,  grid,  v.t.  to  pierce  ;  to  cut  through  ; 
to  cut;  "So  sore  the  ^priding  sword 
.  .  .  pcussed  through  bun.'* — Milton, 
*<  Through  his  thigh  the  mortal  steel  did 
aride."-^penser :  to  grate ;  to  jar  harsh* 
ly  ;  "Above  the  wood  which  grides  and 
clangs  its  leafless  ribs."  —  Tennyson. 
[According  to  Skeat  a  metathesis  of 
gird,  O.  E.  girden,  to  strike,  pierce,  cut, 
from  gerde,  a  rod^^ard;  lit.  to  strike 
with  a  rod.] 

GRIDE,  grid,  n.  a  grating  or  harsh  sound : 

a  harsh  scraping  or  cutting. 

The  ffrtdB  ijg.  hateheta  flero^  thrown 
On  wigwam  log,  and  tree,  and  stone.^TfkifMer. 
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€ft  whit»  aoa  red,  or  a  gray  viotet.    [¥V. 
gri»  de  Hn^  flax  gray.] 

ThB  ladies  cbnBB8*<L  In  rlca  avmi 

Of  Florence  satten,  flowerM  witih  white  and  green. 


*&&  ladies  <te«B8*<L  In  rich  avmara  were  seen. 


'  And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  griddin, 

"^JDrj/dtti* 

ORIDIRON,  gndl-iim,  ru  a  frame  ol  iron 
bars  for  broiling  flesh  or  fish  over  the 
fire.  [M.  E.  greairet  a  griddle,  and  from 
the  same  Celtic  root  as  griddle;  but  the 
termin*  -ire  became  identified  with  M.  £. 
ire,  iron.] 

<G£IEF,  gref,  n.,^at;tne88  of  heart:  sorrow: 
regret:  mourning:  cause  of  sorrow:  aflilo- 
tioa:  (B.)  bodily  as  well  as  mental  pain. 
[Ft.  grief'-greverf  to  burden — ^L.  gravo^ 
tojgTieve— oravM,  heavy.] 

ORIEVANCE,  g^rSv'ans,  n.  cause  of  grief: 
burden:  hardship:  injury:  grief. 

ORIEVE,  gr6v,  v.i.  to  cause  grief  or  paJn 
of  mind  to :  to  make  sorrowful :  to  vex : 
CB,)  also,  to  inflict  bodily  pahu— tT.C  to 
reel  grief:  to  mourn. 

GRIEv OUS,  grSv'us,  adj.  causing  or  full  of 
grief:  burrtensome :  painful :  heinous : 
atrocious :  hurtful. — n.  GRncv'oxTSNBSS. 

OfcciisVODSLY,  gr6v^-li,  adv.  m  a  griev- 
0U8  manner :  (B.)  severely^ 

GRIFFIN,  grifin,  GRIFFON,  grifHm,  n.  an 
imaginary  animal,  with  the  body  and  legs 
of  a  Uon,  and  the  crooked  beak  and  wings 
of  an  eagle.  [Fr.  griffon — "L.  and  w. 
grwps— Gr.  grypos^  nook-nosed.] 

GRIG,  ^g>  n.  a  small  livdy  eel,  the  sand- 
eel.  [Prov.  B.  grig^  a  cricket :  from  its 
wriggling  motion.! 

GRIlL,  gTU,  v.t.  to  oroil  on  a  gridiron :  to 
torment.  [Fr.  griUer-^-grU,  a  gridiron — 
li.  craticula,  dim.  of  crates,  a  grate.] 

GRILLAGE,  gril'S'j*  n.  in  engin.  a  frame- 
work composed  of  heavy  beams  laid 
longitudinaily,and  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  similar  beams  notched  upon  them, 
used  to  sustain  foundatitnis  and  prevent 
their  irre^lar  settling  in  soils  of  unequal 
compressibility.  The  grillage  is  fhroly 
bedded,  and  the  earth  packed  into  the 
interstices  between  the  beams ;  a  flooriujg 
of  thick  planks,  termed  a  platform,  is 
then  laid  on  it,  and  on  this  the  founda- 
tion courses  rest.  [Fr.,  ttom  grtBe,  a 
grate,  a  railing.] 

GRILLE,  gril,  n.  a  lattice  or  open  work  or 
grating :  a  piece  of  grated  work  :  as  (a) 
a  metal  screen  to  inclose  or  protect  any 
particular  spot,  locality,  s}u*ine,  tomb,  or 
sacred  ornament ;  (&)  a  gate  of  metal  inr 
domag  or  protecting  the  eatrance  of  a 
reiigioQs  house  or  sacred  building;  (c) 
a  small  screen  of  iron  bars  inserted  m  tae 
door  of  amonastic  or  conventual  buildittg» 
in  order  to  allow  the  inmates  to  converse 
with  visitors,  or  to  answer  inquiries  witb- 
out  opening  the  door ;  the  wicket  o<  a 
monastery.    [Fr.    See  QisiLL,  to  broiL] 

uRILBE,  gnis,.  tw  a  young  salmoa  on  its 
first  return  from  salt  water.  [Bw.  graa- 
lax,  a  gray  salmon.1 

GRIM,  grim,  a^j.  of  forbidding  aapeet: 
ferocious :  ghastly :  sullen. — adv.  GBnf'- 
LT.— n.  OiUM'NBsa.  [A.S.  grim  ;  Ger. 
grimmig-^grimmf  fury,  Dut.  grimmig. 
Ice.  grimmr,] 

GRIM,  grim*  v.t,  to  make  grim :  to  give  a 
forbidding  or  fear4napiring^  aspect  to. 
**  To  withdraw  .  »  .  into  hirid  half  fight, 
grimmed  by  the  shadow  of  that  red  flag 
of  theirs.''— Cor^yfe. 

GRIMACE,  gri-DoAs',  ft.  a  distortion  of  the 
face,  in  jest,  etc.:  a  smirk.  [Fr.,  of  un** 
oertain  orig.,.  perh.  from  root  of  Ice.  and 
A.S.  grimtu  a  mask  or  phantom.] 

GRIMACE^p|||BSlsd',  ac^j,  with  a  grimoee: 
distortec^^^^ 

GRIMALKIN,  gri-maVkin,  ik  an  old  cat. 
[Gray,  and  fruzlAnn,  a  dirty  drab,  a  hare, 
a  dim.  of  Moil  or  Mttry.] 


GMDfB,  grUn,  n.  togralned  dlrt.'-^nf.  to 
soil  deej^ly.  [From  a  Teut.  root  foimd  in 
Dan.  grim,  soot,  Fris.  grime^  a  dark  spot 
on  the  face.] 

GRIMT,  grfm^i,  aeb'.  full  of  grime :  foul. 

GRIN,  gnn,  v.i.  to  set  the  teeth  together 
and  withdraw  the  lips*— ^.f.  to  express 
by  grinning: — pr.p.  grinning;  pa.p, 
grinned'. — n.  act  of  grinning.  [A.Sw  gren- 
fUan ;  Ice.  grenja^  Ger.  gremen,  Dut.  grvt^ 
fi«n,  to  grumble,  8cand.  gim ;  allied  to  E. 
Qroan,  Fr.  grogner.] 

G^IND,  grind,  v.t.  to  reduce  to  powder  by 
friction  :  to  wear  down  or  sharpen  by 
rubbing :  to  rub  together  ?  to  oppress  or 
harass. — v.i.  to  be  moved  or  rubbed  to- 
gether >-^fr.p.  grinding :  pa.t.  and  pCLp. 
ground.    [A.S.  grindan.} 

GRINDER,  grind'er,  n.  he  or  that  which 
grinds :  a  double  or  jaw  tooth  that  (jnrviuia 
food. 

GRINDSTONE,  grind'stSn,  n.  a  circular 
revolving  atwm  for  grinding  or  sharpen- 
ing tools* 

GRIP,  grip,  GRIPE,  grip,  n.,  grasp  or  firm 
hold  w^h  the  hand,  etcr  oppression : 
pinching  distress  >-j92.  Grifies,  severe 
pains  in  the  bowels. — [See  Gbufe,  v.] 

GRIPE,  grip,  v.t  to  grasp  with  the  hand : 
to  seise  and  hold  fast :  to  soueeze :  to 
give  pain  to  the  bowels.— Gbipiiv9,  part, 
adj.  avaricious;  of  a  pain  that  catches 
or  seifles  acotely.  [A.S.  gripan;  Ice. 
gripa^  Ger.  greiren^  Dut.  gr^jpen :  sBM. 
to  Grab.] 

GRIPPE,  grip,  n.  a  French  term  applied 
to  various,  epidemie  forms  of  catarrh. 

GRXSETTE,  gri-zet^,  n.  a  gay  young  French- 
woman of  the  lower  class.  [Fr.  grisettef 
a  gray  gown,  which  used  to  oe  worn  by 
that  class — aris^  gray.] 

(HtlSLED,  gr»ld.    Same  as  GmzzLBDi 

GRIBLTy  grizli,  etdJi  frightful :  hideoos. 
[A.S.  grysHe,  agrwan,  to  dread;  Ger. 
grBBslick,  griesetn^  to  Judder.] 

GkIST,  grist,  71*  grain  for  grinaing  at  one 
time :  snppfy :  profit.  [A.S»  grrwf,  gerstf 
a  grinding ;  from  root  of  Grind.] 

GRSTLB,  grifll,  n%,  a  soft,  elastic  substance 
in  animiu  bodies,  also  called  cartSage. 
rA.S»  gristel:  a  dim.  of  grist  and  grinds 
because  one  must  crunch  it  in  eating.] 

GRISTLY,  gris'li,  ae^.  consisting  of  or  like 
gristie.'^n,  Gbist'liness. 

GRIT,  grit,  H.  the  eoarse  part  of  meal : 
gravel:  a  kind  of  hard  sandstoiic  >-pf. 
oata  coarsely  ground,  g^ats.  [A.S. 
greot,  gryit;  Dot.  gnet^  groats,  Ger. 
fipr^j,  gravel,  akin  to  groats  grottt.'] 

GRITTY,  grifi,  ad^.  consisting  of  or  hav- 
ing grits  or  hard  particles. — n.  QfBsrf' 


GRIZZLE,  grij^,  n.  a  ^roy  color.  [Fh  fHs, 
gray--0.  Ger.  gris^  gray,  Ger.  girm. J 

Grizzle,  grlzl,  t7.t.  to  grow  gray  or  grie- 
zly:  to  become  gray-haired.    Bmerson, 

GRtZZLED,  gri^,  adj.^  gray^  or  mixed 
with  gray. 

GRIZZLY,  gri^,  adi.  of  a  gray  color. 

GROAN,  grOn,  v.i.  to  utter  a  moaning 
sound  in  distress :  (jig.)  to  be  afflicted. 
— n.  a  deep  moaning  sound  as  of  dis- 
tress :  a  sound  of  disapprobation.  [A.S. 
flrrti?M€wi.]^ 

GROANING,  grOnlng,  n.  a  deep  moan  as 
of  pain :  any  low  rumbling  sound. 

GROAT,  grawt  or  grOt,  n.  an  old  English 
coin  —  4d.  |0.  Low  Ger.  groie,  a  coin 
of  Bremen ;  like  Dut.  groot  ->«  great,  so 
called  because  greater  than  the  cc^per 
coins  formeriy  in  use  (Skeat) ;  Oer.  gro^ 
then — ^Low  L.  grcssus,  thksk.l 

GROATSf  grawts  or  griM»,  n.pl.  the  grain 
of  oats  deprived  of  the  husks.  [ A.S.  grut, 
coarse  meal.] 

GROBIAN,  grobl-an,  n.  a  coarse^  ill-bred 
feilcFW :  a  rude  lout :  aboor.   ** 


and  sluts.^— BleHoft.  *' He  who  is  a  (;froC^- 
tan  in  his  own  company  will  sooner  or 
later  become  a  grohian  in  that  of  his 
friends." — KingsJey.  [Gter.,  from  grob, 
coarse.] 
GROCER,  grosser,  n,  a  dealer  in  tea,  sugar, 
etc.  [Fr.  grosaier,  from  root  of  Gbobs  ; 
the  word,  formerly  grosser,  orig.  meant 
one  who  sold  wholesale.] 

GROCERY,  grSs'erH,  n.  (generally  used  in 
pi.)  articles  sold  by  grocers. 

GROG,  grog,  n.  a  mixture  of  spirit  and 
cold  water.  [Derived  from  "  Old  Grog," 
a  nickname  given  by  British  sailors  to 
Admiral  Vernon,  who  first  introduced  it, 
because  he  used,  in  badweather,  to  wear 
a  grogram  cloak.] 

GROG,  grog,  v.t  to  make  into  grog  by 
mixing  water  with  spirits :  to  extract 
grog  from,  by  pouring  not  water  into  an 
empty  spirit  cask,  by  which  means  a 
weak  spirit  may  be  extracted  f^om  the 
wood.    (British '  excise  slang. ) 

GROGRAM,  grog'ram,  n.  a  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  silk  and  mohair,  of  a  coarse 
grain  or  texture.  [O.  Fr.  cnros^avn^  of 
a  coarse  grain  or  texture.  See  GRoes  and 
Grain.] 

GROIN,  groin,  n.  the  part  of  the  body  just 
where  the  legs  begin  to  divide :  (ar(^.) 
the  angular  curve  foroaed  by  the  crossing 
of  two  arches.  [lee.  grein,  division, 
branch — greina^  to  divide;  Sw.  gren, 
branch,  space  between  the  legs;  Scot. 
grains,  grane^  the  branch  of  a  tree  or 
rivtrj 

GROINED,  groind,  ocf/.  havinp^  groifhs  or 
angular  eurres  nuuie  hy  the  intersection 
of  two  archesb 

GROOM,  grOQm,  n.  one  who  haa  the  charge 
of  horses :  a  title  of  several  officers  of  a 
royal  household :  a  bridegroom. — v.t  to 
tend,  as  a  horse.— «.  Grooms'kan,  at- 
tendant on  a  bridegroom  at  his  marriage. 
[Ety.  dftb»;  prob.  from  A.S.  gtima  (in 
bridegroomX  a  man,  which  is  allied  to 
Gk>th.  guma.  Ice.  gumi,  L.  komo.l 

GROOVE,  grMv,  n.  a  f mrrow,  or  long  hol- 
low, such  as  is  cut  with  a  tool. — v.t  to 
grave  or  cut  a  groove  or  furrow  in.  [A.S. 
Q^f^  grcef^-qrafatn,  to  dig ;  Ger.  (Traftfr- 
graJben,  to  dig ;  Dut.  groeve,  a  furrow, 
pit ;  from  root  of  Grave.  J 

GkOPE,  grOp,  V.U  (orig.)  to  gripe  or  feel 
with  the  hands:  to  search  or  attempt  to 
find  something,  aa  if  blind  or  in  the  oark. 
>— i^.f .  to  searcn  by  feeling,  as  in  the  dark. 
rA.S.  grapian,  to  aeize^  handle  ;  allied  to 
grab,  Grife.] 

GROPINGLY,  grOp'ingJi,  ada  in  a  grop- 
ing vaBXineit. 

GROSBEAK.    Same  a5%  GrobsbbAK. 

GROSS,  grOa,  oe^  coarse :  rough ;  dense: 
palpable:  whole:  coarse  ki  mind:  stupid: 
sensual:  obscene. — n.  the  main  bulk:  the 
whole  taken  together:  a  great  hundred^ 
i.e.,  twelve  doeen.— adv.  Gross'ly. — n. 
GROSsfimas.  \Wv,  gro9^ljovr'L.  grossns — 
L.  crcussus.\ 

GROSSBEAK,  grds^Sk,  n.  a  genus  of  bMs 
with  a  thick  strong  convex  Mctfr.  [GiRoes 
and  Beaic] 

GROT,  grot,  GROTTO,  grof  5,  n.  a  cave:  a 
place  of  shade,  for  plea«ure,.  made  like 
a  cave:— j)Z.  Grots,  Grottos.    [Fr.  grotte 
— ^L.  erypta;  thus  a  doublet  of  Crttt 
grotto  is  the  It.  form.] 

GKOTESQUE^grO-tesk'.  ndj.  extravagantly 
formed :  ludicrous.— n.  {art.)  extravagant 
ornament,  containing  animals,  plants, 
etc.,    not  really    existing. — adv.    Gbo- 

TBSQUS'LY.— It.      OROTES^X'lngBS.       [IV. 

grotesque — It.  groUesca^-^atatto ;  beeause 
old  ffrottos  were  commonly  adorned  with 
quaint  and  extravagant  paintings.} 
QROTTO.    See  GttOT. 
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OROTTMD,  grownd,  pa.t  and  pa,p.  of 
Grind. 

GROUND,  grownd,  n.  the  surface  of  the 
earth  :  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface : 
land:  fleld:  the  floor,  etc.:  position: 
field  or  olace  of  action  :  {lit  or  Jig,)  that 
on  whicD  something  is  raised :  founda- 
tion :  reason  :  (art.)  the  surface  on  which 
the  figures  are  represented.  [A.S. 
grand;  cog.  with  Ger.  Dan.  and  Sw. 
grund.  Ice.  grurmr,  Goth,  qrtmd/us ; 
proh.  conn,  with  grinds  and  ong.  mean- 
ing" earth  ground  small."! 

GROUND,  grownd,  v.  ^.  to  fix  on  a  found- 
ation'or  principle:  to  instruct  in  first 
principles. — v.i.  to  strike  the  bottom  and 
remain  Qxed. 

GROUND  AGE,  grownd'aj,  n.  the  tax  paid 
by  a  ship  for  the  ground  or  apace  occupied 
while  in  port. 

GROUND-FLOOR,  grownd'-fl5r,  n.  the 
floor  of  a  house  on  a  level  with  the  street 
or  exterior  CTOund. 

GROUND-GAJIE,  grownd'-gfim,  n.  a  name 
eiven  to  hares,  rabbits,  and  the  I|ke,  as 
distinguished  from  winged  game,  as 
pheasants,  grouse,  partridges,  etc. 

QkOUND-HOG,  grownd'-hog,  ?t.  the  pop- 
ular name  of  the  American  rodent,  ArO' 
tomyfi  wxmax^  or  marmot,  usually  called 
in  New  England  Woodchugk:  a  name 
applied  to  the  Oryeteropus  capensis,  a 
South  African  edentate  quadrux>ed  which 
burrows  in  the  ground— so  called  from  its 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  a  small, 
short-leggedpig. 

GROUNDLESS,  growndles,  adff,  without 

ground,  foundation,  or  reason. — adv. 
ROUNiyt<ESSLT.^fl.  GrOCND'LESSNBSS. 

GROUNDLING,  growndling,  n.  awwo^^flsh 
which  keeps  near  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter :  a  spectator  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre. 
TBoth  formed  from  GBOUm)  and  double 
aim.  'linqJ 

iROUND-MAIL,  firrownd'-mai,n.  dutvpaid 
for  the  right  of  naving  a  corpse  interred 
in  a  churchyard.  **  Reasonable  charges,*' 
said  the  sexton,*'  ou,  there's  groundrmaiL^ 
and  betl-siller  (though  the  bell's  broken, 
nae  doubt),  and  the  kist,  and  my  day's 
wark,  and  my  bit  fee,  and  some  brandy 
and  aJe  to  the  drigie,**— iSir  W.  Scott. 

GROUND-NUT,  ^ro  wnd'-nut,  n.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  fruxt  of  some  plants  and  the 
root  of  others  found  in  the  grotifuL 

GROUND-PLAN,  grownd'-plan,  n.^plan  of 
the  horizontal  section  of  the  lowest  or 
ground  story  of  a  building. 

GROUND-PLOT,  ^rownd'-plot,  n.  the  plot 
of  ground  on  which  a  building  stands. 

GROUND-RENT,  grownd'-rent,   n.,   rent 

Said  to  a  landlord  for  liberty  to  btdld  on 
JHground. 

GROXjNDS,  grownds,  n.pl.  dregs  of  drink : 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  liquors.  [GaeU 
and  Ir.  gntnndas;  conn,  with  Ground.) 

GROUND-SEA,  grownd'-se,  n.  the  West  In- 
dian name  for  the  swell  called  RoUers^  or 
In  Jamaica  the  North  Sea,  occurring  in 
a  calm,  and  with  no  other  indication  of  a 
previous  gale.  The  sea  rises  in  huge  bil- 
lows and  dashes  against  the  shore  with 
roarings  resembline  thunder.  It  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  gales  called  "Northers,** 
which  suddenly^  rise  and  rage  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia  round  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

GROUNDSEL,  grownd'sel,  n.  an  annual 

{)lant.  about  a  foot  high,  with  small  yel- 
ow  flowers.  [A.S.  grundswelige — gnmd, 
ground,  and  swelgan,  to  swallow ;  there- 
lore  lit.  ground-mvaltower.] 
GROUND-SWELL,  grownd'-swel,  n. 
a  broad,  deep  swell  or  undulation  of  the 
ocean^roceeding  from  a  distant  storm. 
GROUNDWORK,  grown^'wurk,  n.  the 
tpork  which  forms  the  grounder  founda- 


tion of  anything :  the  basis :  the  esaen- 
tialpart :  the  first  principle. 
GROUjP,  grOdp,  n.  a  number  of  persons  or 
things  together :  {art)  an  assembla^  of 
persons,  animals,  or  things,  forming  a 
whole. — v,t,  to  form  into  a  g^oup  or 

f  roups.  [Ft.  gr&wpe  —  It.  gro]^o*  a 
unch,  knot ;  from  a  root  found  m  Gear. 
hropf,  a  protuberance.] 

GROUPING,  gr65p'ing,  n.  (art)  the  act  of 
disposing  and  arranging  figures  or  objects 
in  groups. 

GROUSE,  grows,  n.  the  heatheockor  moor- 
fowl,  a  bird  with  a  short  curved  bill, 
short  legs,  and  feathered  feet,  wliich  fre- 
quents moors  and  hills.  [Prob.  formed 
from  the  older  grice  (on  the  analogy  of 
mouaet  mice) — O.  Fr.  griesche,  of  unknown 
origin.] 

GROUT,  growt,  n.  coarse  meal ;  the  sedi- 
ment of  liquor :  lees  :  a  thin  cocurse  mor- 
tar :  a  fine  plaster  for  finishing  ceilings. 
[^.S.  grut,  coarse  meal ;  cog.  with  Dut. 
grut,  Ice.  grautr,  porridge,  Cter.  grUtze^ 
groats.] 

GROVE,  gr5v,  n.  a  wood  of  small  siae, 
generally  of  a  pleasant  or  ornamental 
character:  an  avenue  of  trees.  [A.S. 
grafy  a  grove,  a  lane  cut  among  trees^- 
flfrcrfan,  to  dig.    Bee  Gbave,  Groove.] 

GffiOvEL,  grov'el,  v.i.  to  crawl  on  the 
earth ;  to  be  mean :— jw\|>.  grov'elling ; 
pa.p.  grov'elled. — n.  Grov^bller.  [Pern, 
irom  Ice.  arufla,  to  grovel,  from  gfrufa, 
as  in  grafa  nidr,  to  stoop  down.  See 
Grab,  Grope.] 

GROW,  gr6,  r.i.  to  become  enlarged  by 
a  natuKkl  process :  to  advance  towards 
maturity:  to  increase  in  size:  to  develop: 
to  become  greater  in  any  way:  to  extend: 
to  improve:  to  pass  from  one  state  to  an- 
other: to  become.— t?.f.  to  cause  to  grow: 
to  cultivate  :—pa.t.  grew  (grOO);  pa.p. 
grown. — n.  Grow'er.  [A.S.  growan;  Ice. 
groa :  conn,  with  greenTJ 

GROWL,  growl,  v.t.  to  utter  a  deep,  mur- 
muring sound,  like  a  dog:  to  grumble 
surlily. — v.t  to  express  by  growlmg. — n. 
Growl'er.  [Dut.  and  Ger.  groUen,  to  be 
angry,  to  roar ;  allied  to  Gr.  gryUizd,  to 
grunt,  gryllos^  a  pig:  from  the  sound. 
See  GRtTDCT  and  Gruiit.}' 

GROWL,  growl,  n.  a  murmuring,  snarling 
sonnd^  as  of  an  angry  dog. 

GROWTH,  .grOth,  n.  a  grouHng :  gradual 
increase:  progress:  development:  that 
which  has  grown  :  product. 

GRUB,  ^rvhf  v.i.  to  dig  in  the  dirt :  to  be 
occupied  meanly. — v.t.  to  dig  or  root  out 
of  the  ground  (generally  followed  byw): 
— pr.p.  grubb'ing;  pa.p.  grubbed'.  [Efy. 
dub.;  but  prob.  allied io  Grab,  Gripb.] 

GRUB,  grub,  n.  the  larva  of  the  beetle, 
moth,  etc.    [Same  word  as  above.] 

GRUBBER,  grub'er,  «.  he  who  or  that 
which  grubs :  an  instrument  for  digging 
up  the  roots  of  trees,  etc. 

GRUBBY,  grub'i,  a«&*.  dirty  J  unclean.  •^A 
grubby  lot  of  sooty  sweeps  or  colliers.  *• — 
Hood. 

GRUB-STREET,  gruV-stret,  n.  a  street  in 
London  inhabited  by  shabby  literary  men* 
— adj.  applied  to  any  mean  literary  pro- 
duction. 

GRUDGE,  gruj,  v.t  to  murmur  at :  to  look 
upon  with  envv  :  to  give  or  take  unwill- 
ingly.— v.i.  to  show  discontent. — n.  secret 
enmity  or  envy  :  an  old  cause  of  quarrel. 
[M.E.  grucchen,  gruggen — O.  Fr.  groucher, 
groucer,  gruger^  from  an  imitative  root 
gru,  which  Is  found  in  Gr.  grVf  the  grunt 
of  a  pig,  also  in  growl,  gmntT] 

GRUr>GINGLY,  gruj'lng-U,  adv.  unwill- 
ingly. 

GRUDGINGS,  grufingz,  npl.  coarse  meal : 
grouts :  the  part  of  the  grain  which  re- 
mains after  the  fine  meal  nas  passed  the 


aievQ.    "  You  that  can  deal  with  grwkh 

ings  and  coarse  flour.** — Brnu.  ^  fl. 

[Fr.  grugeonSf  from  gmger,  to  crunch,  to 

grind.    Of.  Iiow  Ger.  pinusn,  to  grrind. 

and  see  Grxtdob,  v.t.] 

GRUDGMENT,  gruj'ment,  n.  the  act  of 

g^rudging :  discontent :  dissatisfaction. 

This,  see,  which  at  my  hreaat  I  wear, 
Bver  did  (rafttaer  to  J«oy&th*a  grudgmKU) 
And  ev€rshaU.^J?roioniny. 

GRUEL,  giWel,  n.  a  thin  food,  made  by 
boiling  groats  or  oatmeal  in  water.  [O. 
Ft.  gruel  (Fr.  gruau),  groats— Low  L.  £ra^ 
teUvm,  dim.  of  grutwm^  meal— O.  Gfer. 
grut,  groats,  A.S.  grut] 

GRUESOME,  grd(^'sum,  adi.  horrible:  feor- 
ful.    [Scan. ;  cog.  wfth  Ger.  grausam.} 

GRUFF,  gruf,  ad(f.  rough,  stern,  or  abrupt 
in  manner :  churlish. — adv.  Ghijfp'lt. — 
«.  GRUFF'irEBB.  [Dut.  grof ;  cog.  with 
Bsr.  grof,  Dan.  grov,  Ger.  grob,  coarse ; 

^orob.  imitative.] 

Grumble,  gmm'bl,  v.i.  to  murmur  with 
discontent:  to  growl:  to  rumble. — n. 
GRtnfBLKR.— adv.  Gmm^BUNOLT.  [Fr. 
grommeler ;  from  O.  Qet.  grummeln.] 

GRUME,  gre5m,  n.  a  thick  consistence  of 
fluid :  a  clot  as  of  blood.  [O.  Fr.  grume, 
a  knot,  a  bunch  (FV.  arttmeau,  a  clot  of 
blood}---L.  grumtis,  a  little  heap.] 

GRUMOUS,  grOCm'us,  ac^.  thick :  clotted. 

GRUMPISH,  grum'pish,  adj.  surly :  gruflf : 
cross :  grumpv.  "  If  you  blubber  or  look 
m^wjptiA.*'--J&r«.  Trouope. 

GRUMPY,  grum'pi,  adU.  surly:  dissatisfled: 
melancholic.    [From  same  root  as  GtetTM- 

BLB.1 

GRUNT,  grunt,  v.i.  to  make  a  sound  like 
a  pig. — 71.  a  short,  guttural  sound,  as  of 
a  hc^. — n.  GruntIsr.  [Like  words  are 
found  in  most  European  languages  ;  all 
from  the  sound.  See  Growl  and  Grudoe.] 

GRUTCH,  gruch,  n.  a  grudge.    Sudibras. 

GRUYERE,  grd5-yar',  n.  a  kind  of  Swiss 
cheese  bela  in  much  repute.  It  is  made 
of  large  size,  is  firm  and  diy,  and  ex- 
hibits numerous  cells  of  <$on8iderable 
magnitude.  [From  Chmyhres,  a  small 
town  in  the  canton  of  fVeiburg,  Switaer- 
land.l 

GUAIACUM,  jgw&'ya-kum,  n.  a  genus  of 
trees  in  the  W.  Indies,  that  vield  a  green- 
ish resin  used  in  medicine.  [Sp.  guayaeo, 
from  a  Haytian  word.] 

GUANO,  gw&'n6,  n.  a  substance  found  on 
many  small  islands,  especially  in  the 
Soathem  Ocean  and  on  the  coast  of 
South  Amenca  and  Africa,  which  ore 
the  resort  of  large  flocks  of  sea-birds,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  their  excrements  in 
a  decomposed  state.  It  sometimes  forms 
beds  from. 50  to  00  feet  in  thickness.  It 
is  an  excellent  manure,  and  since  1841  has 
been  extensively  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose. Its  active  constituent  is  ammonia, 
containing  much  oxalate  and  lu-ate  of 
ammonia,  with  some  pho8i)hates.  [Sp. 
guano,  huano,  from  Peruv.  huanu,  dung.] 

GUARANTEE,  gar-an-te',  GUARANTY, 
gar'an-ti,  n.  a  warrant  or  surety  :  a  con- 
tract to  see  performed  what  another  has 
undertaken :  the  person  who  makes  such 
a  contract. — v.t  to  undertake  that  anoth- 
er shall  perform  certain  engagements :  to 
make  8ure>-:pr.p.  guarautee'ing;  pa.p, 
guaranteed'.  [O.  Fr.  garantie,  guarofn- 
tie,  pa.  p.  of  garantir,  to  warrant — gar- 
ant,  warrant.    See  Warrant.] 

GUARD,  g&rd,  v.t  to  ward,  watch,  or 
take  care  of :  to  protect  from  danger. 
— ^.f  to  watch :  to  be  wary. — n,  that 
which  guards  from  danger:  a  man  or 
body  of  men  stationed  Vctjutpf^ct :  one 
who  has  charge  of  a  coOc^or  railway- 
train  :  state  of  caution :  posture  of  de- 
fience:  part  oi  the  hilt  of  a  sword:  a 
wvtch-enaitt  ^--pL  troops  attached  to  tiie 
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person  of  a  sovereign.    [O.  Fr.  garder^ 
gaarder — O.  Ger.  warten ;  cog.  with  E. 

WCLTdS\ 

GUARDANT,  g&r'dant,  adj,  (her,)  having 
the  face  turned  towards  the  heholder. 

GUARDED,  ^&rd'ed,  ac^\  wary :  cautious : 
uttered  witc  caution. — adv.  &uabd'edly. 
-^.  Guard'bdnbss. 

GUARDIAN,  g&rd'yan,  n.  one  who  guards 
or  takes  care  of :  (law)  one  ^ho  has  the 
care  of  an  orphan  minor. — ad(j\  protect- 
ing.—n.  GUARD'lANSmV. 

GUARDROOM,  g&rd'rodm,  n.  a  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  giiards, 

GUARDSHEP,  g&rd'ship,  n.  a  ship  of  war 
that  grmrds  or  superintends  marine 
affairs  in  a  harbor. 

GUARDSMAN,  g&rds'man,  n.  a  soldier  of 
the  guards. 

GUAvA,  gw&'va,  n.  a  genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  tropical  America,  with  vellow, 
pearHshaped  fruit  which  is  made  into 
jelljr.  [Sp.  gwiyaba;  of  W.  Indian 
origin.1 

GUDGEON,  guj'un,  n.  a  small  fresh-water 
fish,  allied  to  the  carp,  easily  caught— 
hence,  any  one  easily  cheated.  [IV. 
goujon — L.  gdbio — Gr.  kObios,  See  Goby.] 

GUELDER-ROSE,  gel'der-rOz,  n.  a  tree 
with  large  white  ball-shaped  flowers. 
[So  called  from  Gueldres  in  Holland^alBO 
called  snowbaU-tree.] 

GUEIiF,  GUELPH,  gwelf,  n.  the  name  of 
a  distinguished  princely  family  in  Italy, 
originaliy  German,  and  re-transported 
into  Germany  in  the  eleventh  century, 
still,  however  retaining  large  possessions 
in  Italy.  Welf,  son  of  Isenbrand,  Count 
ot  Altorf,  one  of  the  vassals  of  Charle- 
magne, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
bear  the  name.  It  still  continues  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
— the  ducal  and  the  royal,  to  which  latter 
the  reigning  family  of  Britain  belongs. 
After  the  battle  of  weinsberg,  fought  in 
1140,  against  the  Waiblingens  (Gnibel- 
lines),  where  the  name  of  the  head  of  the 
house  was  given  as  a  rallying  cry  or 
watchword  to  his  followers,  the  term  be- 
came gradually  extended  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  faction  in  Italy  which  aimed  at 
national  independence  and  supported  the 
pope,  while  that  of  Ghibelline  was  given 
to  the  supporters  of  the  emperors  in  their 
endeavor  to  subjugate  Italy  to  Germany. 
The  contest  lasted  for  nearly  800  years, 
desolating  both  countries.  Iiatterlv  the 
term  was  applied  to  a  supporter  of  aemo- 
cratic  principles,  and  that  of  Ghibelline  to 
an  upholder  of  aristocracy.  The  terras  fell 
into  disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Tit.  gudfo,  O.G^er.  huuelfa^  O.H. 
Ger.  hwatff  O.^ax.  and  A.S.  htvdp, 
whelp.] 

GUEIJTC,  GUELPHIC,  gwelf ik,  a^j.  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Guelfs.— Oueleio 
ORDER,  a  Hanoverian  order  of  knight- 
hood founded  in  1815  by  George  IV.,  then 
prince  regent,  and  entitled  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelflc  Order.  It  consists 
of  erand  crosses,  commanders,  and 
knights,  both  civil  and  military. 

GUERDON,  ger'dun,  n.  ^reward  or  recom- 
pense. [O.  Fr.  guerdon,  guerredon  (It. 
fniidardone) — Low  L.  widerdonumn  corr. 
from  O.  Ger.  widarlonf  A.S.  UDidherlean — 
toidher  (same  as  un^A^in  E.  toithstanc^, 
against,  lean  (same  as  E.  loan),  reward; 
or  more  prob.  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
is  from  L.  donum,  a  gift.] 

GXTERHiLA,  GXTERRuJA,  ger-ril'a,  n.  a 
mode  of  harassing  an  army  by  small 
bands  adopted  by  tne  Spaniards  against 
the  Frencn  in  the  Penmsular  War.  and 

S'  Quantrell,  Mosby  and  Morgan  during 
e  Civil  War  in  this  country  :  amember 
of  811^  a  band.*— cuV-  conducted  by  or 


conductinfl:  petty  warfare.  [Sp.  guerrU- 
la,  dim.  of  guerra  (Fr.  gwerre^-iy.  Ger. 
werray  war.    See  War.] 

GUESS,  ges,  v,t,  to  form  an  opinion  on  un- 
certain knowledge. — vA»  to  judge  on  un- 
certain knowledge :  to  coniecture  right- 
ly. [M.  E.  gessen;  cog.  witn  Dut.  gissen; 
Dan.  gisse,  Ice.  gisha,  for  git-ska — geta, 
to  get,  think,  A.S.  gitan,  wnence  E.  Gbt. 
See  also  Forget.I 

GUESS,  ges,  n.  judgment  or  opinion  with- 
out sufficient  evidence  or  grounds. 

GUESSWORK,  ges'wurk,  n.,  work  done  by 

GuEST,  gest,  n.  a  visitor  received  and  en- 
tertained. [A.S.  gest,  goBst;  allied  to  Dut. 
and  Ger.  gast,  L.  hostts^  stranger,  enemy. 
Cf.  Host,  an  arxny.] 

GUEST-CHAMBER,  gest'-chftm'ber,  n.  (B.) 
a  chamber  or  room  for  the  accommoda- 
tion ofoi*6sfe. 

GUFFAW,  guf-faV,  n.  a  loud  laugh. 
[From  the  sound.] 

GUIDANCE, gfd'ans,  n.  direction  :  govefn- 
ment. 

GUIDE,  gfd,  vJ.  to  lead  or  direct :  to  regu- 
late :  to  influence. — n,  he  who  or  that 
which  guides:  one  who  directe  another 
in  his  course  of  life :  a  soldier  or  other 
person  employed  to  obtain  information 
lor  an  army.  [Fr.  guider ;  prob.  from  a 
Teut.  root,  as  in  A.S.  witan,  to  know, 
observe,  wis,  wise,  Ger.  weisen,  to  show, 
and  so  conn,  with  wit,  and  wiseJ] 

GUIDEBOOK,  gld^book,  n.  a  book  of  in- 
formation  for  lourists. 

GUIDELESSNESS,  gidles-nes,  n.  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  destitute  of  a  guide 
or  of  wanting  a  director :  want  of  guid- 
ance. "  To  fl^ht  with  poverty  and  guide- 
lessness. " — Ktnqsley, 

GUIDEPOST,  gTd'p6st,  n.  a  post  erected  at 
a  road-side,  to  guide  the  traveller. 

GUIDE-SCREW,  gid'-skr66,  n.  in  mach. 
a  screw  for  directing  or  regulating  cer- 
tain movements. 

GUIDE-TUBE,  gid'-tab,  n.  in  Tnach.  any 
contrivance  by  which  a  boring-bit  or 
drill  is  guided,  but  which  consists  com- 
monly of  a  fixed  tube  to  prevent  swerv- 
ing. 

GUIDON,  gf  don,  n.  the  little  flag  or  stand- 
ard of  a  troop  of  cavalry ;  a  flag  used  to 
direct  the  movements  of  infantry  ;  a  fis^ 
used  to  signal  with  at  sea ;  the  flag  of  a 

guild  or  fraternity:  one  who  bears  a  gui- 
on  ;  a  standard-bearer :  one  of  a  com- 
munity that   Charlemagne   esteblished 
at  Rome  to  guide  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land.  JTr.  See  Guide.] 
GUIDONlAN,    gw^6'ni-an,    adj,    of  or 

Eertainine'  to  Outdo  Aretino,  or  to  the 
exachordal  system  of  music  said  to  be 
introduced  by  him. 
GUILD,  gild,  n.  (orig,)  an  association  in  a 
town  where  payment  was  made  for  mu- 
tual support  and  protection  :  an  associa- 
tion of  men  for  mutual  aid ':  a  corpora- 
tion.— Guild'hall,  n.  the  hall  of  a  guild 
or  corporation,  esp.  in  London.  [A.S. 
gUd,  money,  gildan,  to  pay :  it  is  the 
same  word  as  uold  and  Gild.] 
GUHiE,  gil^  n,_wile :  jugglery  :  cunning 

lule,  deceit; 


from 
Ice.  veif 


a 

a 


deceit.    [O.  Fr.  gu 
Teut.   root,  as  in  A.S.  wU, 
trick.    See  WiLB.] 
GUILE,  gH,  n.  as  much  liquor  as  is  brewed 
at  once. 

Thee  beet  befits  a  lowly  alnrle. 

Teach  Deonls  how  to  stir  the  gu0e,'-8wl^. 

GUILEFUL,  gfl'fool,  a^Jli.  crafty :  deceit- 
ful.— adv,   GuiLB'FUUiY. — n.   GunJE'FUL- 


GUILELESS.  gQles,  adj.  without  deceit : 
artless.— adt;.  Guilb'lbssly. — n.  GuiLX'- 

LB88WB88. 

GUILLEMOT,  gflVmot,   n.   a  gmxm  of 


marine  birds  having  a  pointed  bill  and 
very  short  tail.    [Fr.] 

GUILLOTINE,  gU'6-t6n,  n.  an  instrument 
for  beheading— consisting  of  an  upright 
frame  down  which  a  sharp  heavy  axe 
descends  on  the  neck  of  the  victim — 
adopted  during  the  French  Revolution, 
and  named  after  Ouillotin,  a  physician, 
who  first  proposed  its  adoption. — v.t.  to 
behead  with  tne  guillotine. 

GUHiLOTINEMENT;  gil-o-ten'ment,  n.  de-  * 
capitation  by  means  of  the  guillotine.  * 
"  m  this  poor  National  Convention,  bro- 
ken, bewildered  by  long  terror,  perturb- 
ations, and  guHlotinement,  there  is  no 
pOot." — Carole. 

GuTLT,  gilt,  n,  punishable  conduct :  the 
state  of  having  broken  a  law :  crime. 
[Orig.  a  pajfment  or  flue  for  an  offence  : 
A.S.  gylt,  guilt — gildan,  to  pay,  to  atone.] 

GUILTLESS,  gilt'les,  ac^.  free  from  crime  : 
innocent.— oav.  Gumr'LESSLT.  — n.  Gxjilt'- 

LBSSNBSS. 

GUILTy,gilt'i,  adj\  justly  chargeable  with 
a  crime  :  wicked.— <jrX7lLTY  OF  (sometimes 
in  B.),  deserving. — adv.  Guilt'ily. — n. 
GxTiLT'niESS.    [A.S.  gyltig.] 

GUINEA,  gin'i,  n.  an  English  eold  coin,  no 
longer  used— Sis.,  so  called  oecause  first 
made  of  gold  brought  from  Guinea,  in 
Africa 

GUINEA-FOWL,  gin'i-fowl,  GUINEA- 
HEN,  gin'i-hen,  n.  a  fowl  like  the  turkey, 
of  a  dark-gray  color,  with  white  spots, 
originally  from  Guinea,  in  Africa. 

GUINEA-FIG,  gin'i-pig,  n.  a  small  S.  Amer- 
ican animal,  belonging  to  the  Rodentia, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  small  pig. 
[Prob.  a  mistake  for  Ouianorpiff.] 

Guipure,  ge-pQr',  n.  an  imitation  of  an- 
tiaue  lace,  very  durable,  equally  beauti- 
ful, and  less  expensive  :  a  land  of  gimp. 


GUISE,  giz,  n.,  manner,  behaviour :  exter- 
nal appearance:  dress.  \Ft. guise;  from 
O.  Ger.  vnsa  (Ger.  weise),  a  way,  guise, 
which  is  cog.  with  A.S.  wis,  wise,  ivisa, 
cause,  manner,  E.  wise,  guids.'l 

GUISER,  giz'er,  n.  a  person  in  disguise :  a 
Christmas  mummer. 

GUITAR,  gi-t&r',  n.  a  musical  stringed  in« 
strument  like  the  violin  in  shape,  but 
larger,  and  played  upon  with  the  nn^ers. 
[Fr.  guitare ;  from  L.  cithara — Gr.  kith- 
ara,  a  lyre  or  lute.    See  Ctthern.] 

GULDEN,  g56l'den,  n.  the  florin  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  nominally  equal  to  50  cents. 

GULES,  gmz,  n.  (Jier.)  a  red  color,  marked 
in  engraved  figures  by  perpendicular 
lines.  [Fr.  gueules ;  of  ioubtful  origin : 
ace.  to  Brachet,  from  Pers.  ghul,  a  rose  ; 
but  ace.  to  other  authorities,  it  is  from 
Fr.  gueule—lu  gtda,  thc^  throat,  prob. 
from  the  color  of  the  open  mouth  of  the 
heraldic  lion.] 

GULF,  gulf,  n.  a  hollow  or  indentation  in 
the  sea-coast:  a  deep  place  in  the  earth: 
an  abyss :  a  whirlpool :  anythine*  insati- 
able. [Fr.  gfoZ/e— Late  Gr.  koljpws,^  Gr. 
kolpos,  the  bosom,  a  fold,  a  gulf.] 

GULF,  gulf,  v.t.  to  engulf :  to  absorb  or 
swallow  up,  as  in  a  gulf.  "  Gulfed  with 
Proserpine  and  Tantalus." — Swinburne. 

GULF-STREAM,  gulf-strem,  n.  a  stream 
or  current  of  warm  water,  which  flows 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the 
channel  between  Cuba  and  America, 
past  the  Bermudas,  touching  the  tail  oi 
the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and 
thence  sweeps  onwards  towards  Europe, 
part  going  north,  and  part  retiurning 
southerly  to  the  tropics. 

GULF-WEED,  gulf -wgd.  n.  a  genus  of  sea- 
weeds (Sargassum),  of  the  sub -order 
Fucaceas,  of  which  two  species,  8.  vul- 

Sore  and  8,  baaejferum,  are  found  abun- 
aatly  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  well  as 


aULFY 
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In  the  Focifio  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  are  tropical  plants.  In  the  Atlantic 
they  chiefly  occupy  a  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted space  between  the  20th  and  80th 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  called  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  and  are  also  plentiful  in 
the  GulfHstream,  whence  the  name.  The 
iS.  bacctferum  has  its  specific  name  from 
the  numerous  grapelike  air-vessels  by 
which  the  plant  is  buoyed.  It  was  first 
discovered  oy  Columbus. 
UULFT,  gnlfl,  adij.  full  of  gatts  or  whirl- 
pools. 

To  pass  the  oii{^  purple  sea  that  did  no  aea^tes 
imow. — Chapman. 

QUIr-GUIi,  gol'-snil,  n.  a  sort  of  chunam  or 
cement  made  of  pounded  sea-shells  mixed 
with  oil,  which  hardens  like  a  stone,  and 
is  put  over  a  ship's  bottom  in  India,  so 
that  worms  cannot  penetrate  even  when 
the  copper  is  off.    [Native  name.] 

OULIEuBiA,  goo'li-el-ma,  n.  a  senus  of 
South  American  palms,  of  which  Q,  spe- 
eto«a  or  peach-palm  is  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro, 
supplying  the  natives  with  food  and 
other  necessaries.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  60  or  80  feet.  [After  Queen  Carofine 
WUhelminef  wife  of  Maximilian  L  of  Ba- 
varia.] 

GULL,  gul,  n.  a  web-footed  sea-fowl,  named 
from  its  waUing  cry,  [Corn.  guUan^  W. 
gwylan,  Bret,  givelan  —  Bret,  ffwela^  to 
weep,  to  cry.] 

OULL,  gul,  v.t,  to  beguile :  to  deceive. — n, 
a  trick :  one  easilv  cheated.  [Same  word 
as  gtiR,  a  sea-fowf,  the  bird  bemg  thought 
stupid/) 

OULLiET,  gul'et,  n.  the  throat :  the  pass- 
age in  the  neck  by  which  food  is  taken 
into  the  stomach.  IFr.  goideU  the  gullet, 
dim.  of  O.  Fr.  goute,  Fr.  gueuie—lu  gtUa, 
the  throat.] 

lULLIBLE,  gul'i-bl,  adj,  easily  gulled  or 
deceived. — n.  Gulubil'ity. 

L>ULLY,  ^^'i,  n,  a  guUet  or  channel  worn 
by  runnmfi^water. — v,t  to  wear  a  gully 
or  channel  in.    [A  form  of  Gullbt.J 

GULP,  gulp,  v,t,  to  swallow  eagerly  or  in 
large  draughts.  [Dut.  gulpen,  to  swallow 
eagerly,  from  Dut.  giUp,  a  great  draught.] 

GUM,  gum,  n.  the  flesh  of  the  jaws  which 
surrounds  the  teeth.  [AS.  goma;  Ice. 
gomr,  Ger.  gaumen,  roof  of  the  mouth, 
palate.] 

GUM,  gum,  n.  a  substance  wliich  exudes 
from  certain  trees,  and  hardens  on  the 
surface. — vJ,  to  smear  or  unite  with 
gum  :--pr.p.  eumm'in^  ;na,p.  gummed'. 
[Fr.  (Tomme— li.  gumm'ir--GT.  hammu] 

GlTMBO,  gum'bO,  GOMBO,  gom'bo,  n.  the 
name  given  in  the  Southern  States  to 
OcAra  or  Okra,  the  pod  of  Hibiscua 
e9culentus :  a  soup  in  which  this  fruit  en- 
ters largely  as  an  ingredient ;  also,  a  dish 
made  of  young  capsules  of  ochra,  with 
salt  and  pepper,  stewed  and  served  with 
melted  butter. 

GUMBT,  gumlii,  n.  a  kind  of  drum  used 
by  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  made 
out  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow  tree,  about  6 
feet  long,  with  a  skin  braced  over  it.  It 
is  carried  by  one  man  while  another  beats 
it  with  his  open  hands.  **A  squad  of 
drunken  blacK  vagabonds,  singing  and 
playing  on  gumbiea,  or  Af^can  drums.'* 
"Mich.  Scott. 

flUMMIFEROUS,  gum-ifer-us,  cuh\,  pro- 
diusing  gum.  [L.  gummi,  and  fero,  to 
bear,  to  produce.] 

GUMMOUS,  gum'us,  GUMMY,  gum'i,  adfj. 
consisting  of  or  resembling  gum:  pro- 
ducing or  covered  with  gum. — n.  Gumm'- 
INBS&    |Xi.  gummo8U8.] 

GUN,  gun,  n.  a  firearm  or  weapon,  from 
which  balls  or  other  projectiles  are  dis- 
charged, usually  bf  means  of  gunpow- 


der :  now,  generally  applied  to  cannon. 
[Ety.  dub. ;  perh.  from  w.  gum,  a  bowl, 

GuN-BARREL,  gun'-bar'el,  n.  the  barrel 
or  tube  of  a  gun. 

GUNBOAT,  gun'bOt,  n.  a  boat  or  small 
vessel  of  light  draught,  fitted  to  carry 
one  or  more  guns. 

GUN'-OARRIAGE,  gun'-kar'ij,  n.  acarriage 
on  which  a  gun  or  cannon  is  supported. 

GUN-COTTON,  gun'-kot'n,  n.  a  highly 
explosive  substance  produced  by  <ioaking 
cotton  or  any  vegetable  fibre  ia  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  leaving  it 
to  dry.  It  has  about  four  times  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  gunpowder,  and  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
Gun-cotton  explodes  without  smoke,  and 
does  not  foul  the  piece,  but  when  confined 
in  the  bore  of  a  nfle  it  occasionally  bursts 
the  barrel.  By  dissolving  it  in  a  mixture 
of  rectified  einer  and  alcohol,  collodion 
is  obtained. 

GUNNAGE,  gun'&j,  n.  the  number  of  guns 
carried  by  a  ship  of  war. 

GUNNER,  gun'er,  n.  one  who  works  a  gun 
or  cannon :  (naut.)  a  petty  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  ordnance  on  board  ship. 

GUNNERY ,  gun'er-i,  n.  the  art  of  manag- 
ing oun«,  or  the  science  of  artillery. 

GUNNY,  gun'i,  n.  a  strong  coarse  cloth 
manufactured  in  India  from  ^ute,  and 
used  as  sacking.    [Prob.  a  native  word.] 

GUNPOWDER,  gun'pow-der,  n.  an  explo- 
sive powder  uaed  for  guns  and  firearms. 

GUNSHOT,  gun'shot,  n.  the  distance  to 
which  shot  can  be  thrown  from  a  gufi.— 
<ich\  caused  by  the  shot  of  a  gun, 

GUNSMITH,  gun'smith,  n.  a  smith  or  work- 
man who  makes  or  repairs  guns  or  small- 
arms. 

GUNSTOCK,  gun'stok,  n.  the  stock  or  piece 
of  wood  on  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is 
fixed. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN,  gun'terz  chan,  the 
chain  in  common  use  for  measuring  land, 
having  a  length  of  66  feet,  or  22  yards, 
or  4  poles,  of  51  vl  rds  each ;  and  it  ia 
divided  into  100  links  %f  7*92  inches  each. 
100,000  square  links  make  one  acre. 
[After  Edmund  Chanter,  the  inventor.] 

GuNTER'S  LINE,  gun'terz  Un,  (a)  a  log- 
arithmic line  on  Gunter's  scale,  ns^ 
for  performing  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  numbers  mechanically  by  the 
dividers— called  also  Line  of  Lmss  and 
Lenb  OF  NuMBEBS :  (Z>)  a  sliding  scale  cor- 
responding to  logarithms  for  performing 
these  operations  by  inspection  without 
dividers — called  also  Gukteb's  Siidinq- 

BX7IJS. 

GUNTER'S  QUADRANT,  gun'terz  kwod- 
rant,  a  quadrant  made  of  wood,  brass,  or 
other  substance,  being  a  kind  of  stereo- 
graphic  projection  on  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  the  eye  being  supposed  in  one 
of  the  poles.  It  is  used  to  find  the  hour 
of  the  day,  the  sun's  azimuth,  etc.,  aa 
also  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  object  in 
defirrees 

GUOTER'S  SCALE,  gun'terz  skfil,  a  lar^ 
plain  scale  having  various  lines  upon  it, 
both  natural  ana  logarithmic,  of  great 
use  in  solving  mechanically  by  means  of 
a  slider  problems  in  navigation  and  sur- 
veying. It  is  usually  2  feet  long,  and 
about  li  inch  broad. 

GUNWALE,  ^n'el,  lu  the  wale  or  upper 
edge  of  a  ship's  side  next  to  the  bulwarl^, 
so  called  because  the  upper  guns  are 
pointed  from  it.    [See  Wale.] 

GITP,  GUP-SHUP,  gup,  gup'-shup,  n.  in 
British  India,  gossip :  tattle :  topics  of 
the  time  and  place  :  current  rumors. 

GURGLE,  gur'gl,  v.i.  to  flow  in  an  irregu- 
lar noisy  current,  as  water  from  a  botue ; 
to  make  a  bubbling  sound.    [Through  an 


It.  gorgogliare,  from  the  same  root  as 
GcsoE ;  cf .  Gabqlk.] 

GURNET,  gur'net,  GlJRNARD,  gur'nard, 
n.  a  kind  of  fish.  [Suppos^  to  be  so 
called  from  the  sound  it  makes  when 
taken  out  of  the  water ;  from  O.  Fr.  gour- 
naiiW— Fr.  grogner,  to  grunt— L.  grun^ 
nio,  to  grunt.^ 

GUSH,  gush,  v.i.  to  flow  out  with  violence 
or  copiously. — n.  that  which  flows  out : 
a  violent  issue  of  a  fluid.  [From  a  Teut. 
root,  found  in  Ice.  gusa,  to  gush,  A.S. 
geotan^  Ger.  giessen,  akin  to  Gr.  cheO,  to 
pour.] 

GUSHING,  gush'kig,  adj.  rushmg  forth 
with  violence,  as  a  liquid:  flowing  co- 
piously :  effusive. — adv.  Gush'ingly. 

GlJSSET,  ^^us'et,  n.  the  piece  of  cloth  in  a 
shirt  wtuch  covers  the  armpit :  an  angu- 
lar piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  garment 
to  strengthen  some  part  of  it.  [Fr.  goua- 
set,  armpit,  gaaaeir-gousse.  It.  guscio,  a 
pod,  huBk ;  from  the  fancied  likeness  of 
{he  armpit  to  the  hollow  husk  of  a  bean 
or  pea.] 

GUST,  gust,  n.  a  sudden  blast  of  wind :  a 
violent  burst  of  passion.  [Ice.  gustr, 
blast,  from  root  of  GU8H.] 

GUST,  gust,  GUSTO,  gust'O,  n.  sense  of 
pleasure  of  tasting :  rmsh :  gratiflcation. 
[L.  gustus,  taste ;  akin  to  Gr.  geuOf  to 
make  to  taste.] 

GUSTATORY,  gust'artor-i,  ad/,  pertahiing 
to,  or  tending  to  please  the  taste. 

GUSTFUL,  gust'fool,  adi.  attended  with 
gusts :  gusty.  "A  gustfui  April  mom." 
— Tennyson, 

GUSTY,  g^st'i,  oc^*.  stormy :  tempestuous. 

— n,  GUBT'INBSS. 

GUT,  gut,  n.  the  intestinal  canal. — v.t.  to 
take  out  the  bowels  of :  to  plunder  :— 
pr.p.  g^tt'ing ;  pa.p.  g^utt'ed.  [A,S.  gut, 
zhe  orig.  sense  bemg  channel;  cf.  A.S. 
geotan,  to  pour.  Pro  v.  E.  gut,  a  drain, 
O.  Dut.  gote,  a  channel.] 

GUTTA-PERCHA,  gut'a-perch'a,  n.  the 
Bolidifled  juice  of  various  trees  in  the 
Malayan  islands.  [Malay,  gatah,  guttah, 
wam^percha,  the  tree  producing  it.]    • 

Gutter,  gufer,  n.  a  channel  at  the  eaves 
of  a  roof  for  conveying  away  the  drops: 
a  channel  for  water. — v.t.  to  cut  or  form 
into  small  hollows. — v.i,  to  become  hoi- 
lowed  :  to  run  down  in  drops,  as  a  can- 
dle. [Fr.  gouttiirC'^-goutte^lu  gutta,  a 
drop.T 

GUTTURAL,  gut'ur-al,  ocf;.  pertaining  to 
the  throat:  formed  in  the  throat. — n. 
(flram.)  a  letter  pronounced  in  the  throat. 
— adv,  Gurr'UBALLT.  [L.  guttur,  the 
throat.] 

GUY,  gi,  n.  (naii^.)  a  rope  to  guide  or 
steadv  anv  suspended  weight.  [Sp.  guia, 
aguiae ;  from  the  same  source  as  Guide.] 

GUY,  gi,  n.  an  effigv  of  Guy  Fawkea^ 
dressed  up  grotesquely  on  the  day  of  the 
Gunpowder  plot :  an  odd  figure. 

GUZZLE,  guzl,  v.t.  to  eat  and  drink  with 
haste  and  ^^reediness. — v.t.  to  swallow 
with  exceeding  relish. — n.  Guzz'les.  [O. 
Fr.  des-gouzuler,  to  swallow  down  — 
gosier,  the  throat.] 

GUZZLE,  guzl,  n.  an  insatiable  thing  or 
person; 

That  senseless,  sensual  epicure. 
That  sink  of  filth,  that  gtucde  most  impure. 

^Margtan 

a  debauch,  especially  on  drink :  drink  -. 
intoxicating  liquors  :  "Sealed  Winchest- 
ers  of  threepenny  gn«;«te."— Jbm  Brown. 
GYMNASIUM,  um-D&'zi-imi,  n.  {orig,)  a 
place  where  atnletic  exercises  were  prac- 
ticed naJeed:  a  school  for  gymnastics :  a 
school  for  the  higher  brancnes  of  litera* 
ture  and  science:— pZ.  Gymnasia,  jim- 
nft'zi-a.  [L. — Gr.  gymnasion — gymncusd, 
to  exeTcme—gymnoet  naked.] 
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OYMKAST,  jim^nast,  n.  one  who  teaches 
or  practices  gymnaxHcB,  [Fr.  gymmaste — 
Gr.  gifmruuiis.] 

GYMNASTIC,  lim-naa'tik,  GYMNASTIC- 
AL,  iim*aa8'tik-al,  cuij.  pertatning'  to 
athletic  exerci8eB.--«.p2.  used  as  sing, 
GTMNAS'TiGa,  athletic  exercises,  the  art 
of  performing  athletic  exercises. — adv, 
GTXNAfi'TiCALLT.  [L.  gymfMaticM—Qr. 
gffmn€uiiko8f  relating  to  gymnastics. 
See  Gymnasium.] 

GTMNOSOPHIST,  jim-nos^of-ist,  n.  one  of 
a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers  who  lived 
an  ascetic  life  and  went  naked.  [Gr. 
gymwM,  naked,  $op?u)8,  wise.] 

GYNJEOLATRY.  GENEOLATRY,  jin-o- 
ora-tri,  n.  the  extravagant  adoration  or 
worship  of  woman.  J.  R,  Lowell,  [Gr. 
gyni,  a  woman,  and  latreia,  worship.  J 


H 


GYNARCHY,  jm'&r-ki,  n.,  government  by 
a  female, 
rule.] 


jin'i 
fGr. 


gynSf  a  woman,  archS, 


GYNECOCRACY,  jm-e-koVrarsi,  GYNE- 
OCRASY,  jin-e-oK'rarsi,  n.,  government 
by  women.  [Gr.  gynJ^  a  womaUt  krateO^ 
to  rule.] 

GYNETHUSIA,  jm-e-tha'si-a,  n.  the  sacri- 
fice of  women.  "A  kind  of  Sattee^gyne- 
thueia^  as  it  has  been  termed." — ArSuB- 
ologia,  1868»  [Gr.  gffnS,  a  woman,  and 
thusia,  a  sacrifice,  an  offering.] 

GYP,  Jip,  9K  at  Gambridge,  a  ooHege  serv^ 

ant. 
GYPSEOUS,  jip^se-us,  acy,  of  or  resem- 

bling  gppmim, 

GYPSUM,  jip'sum,  n.   sulphate  of  lime ; 

when  calcined  it  is  PLASTER  OF  Paris. 

[L. — Qr.mpeos,  chalk.] 
GYPSY.    See  GiPSY. 

GYRATE,  jfrftt,  r.t.  to  whirl  round  a  cen- 
tral point:  to  move  spirally. — adi,  (pot) 
windmg  round.  [L.  gyro,  gyratum,  to 
move  in  a  circle  1 

GYRATION,  ji-r&'shun,  n.  act  of  whirling 
round  a  central  point :  a  spiral  motion. 

GYRATIONAL,  il-rft'shun-al,  a^f.  of,  pr- 
taining  to,  oi  characterized  by  gyration ; 
as,  the  gvraiional  movement  of  the 
planets.    IL  A.  Proctor. 

GYRATORY,  jfra-tor-i,  adfg.  moving  in  a 
circle. 

GYRE,  jlr,  fft.  a  circular  motion*  [L.  gyrus 
-*^r.  gyroSf  a  ring,  round.] 

GYRPALCON,  GIERFALCON,  jer'faw.kn, 
n.  a  large  fcUoon.  found  in  the  northern 
regions  of  both  tne  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
[Low  L.  gyrofaloo ;  flrom  Ger.  geier  (O. 
Ger.  girif  voracious),  a  vulture,  and  faUeef 
falcou.] 

GYROMANCY,  jf  ro-man-si,  n.,  divination 
bv  walking  in  a  evrofe.  [Gr.  ayros,  a  cir- 
cle, and  mdnteiat  divination.] 

GYROSCOPE,  Jfro-skdp,  n.  an  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  rotating  disc  mounted  by 
very  accurately  fitted  pivots  in  a  ring  or 
rings,  also  rotating  in  different  ways,  for 
illustrating  various  properties  of  rotation 
and  the  composition  of  rotations.  By 
means  of  this  instrument  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  can  be  ocularly 
demonstrated.  [Gr.  gyros,  a  circle,  and 
skoped,  to  view.] 

GYROSTAT,  Jfro-stat,  n.  a  modification 
of  the  gyroscope,  devised  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson  to  illustrate  the  dynamics  of 
rotating  rigid  bodies.  It  consists  essen- 
tiallv  of  a  ny-wheel  with  a  massive  rim, 
fixed  on  the  middle  of  an  axis  which  can 
rotate  ou  fine  steel  pivots  inside  a  rigid 
case.  [Gr.  gyros,  a  circle,  and  statikos, 
statioDary.] 

GYVE,  jlv,  n.  a  fetter,  esp.  one  to  confine 
the  legs— used  commonly  in  pi.— v.i.  to 
fetter.    [W  g^fyn,  fetters.] 


HA,  lA,  int.  denoting  surpri8e|  joy,  or 

Jet;  and,  when  repeated,  laugnter. 
'om  the  sound.] 
JPy  h&f,  n,  Shetland  fishing  ground. — 
Haaf-fishinq,  the  term  used  in  Shetland 
to  denote  the  deep-sea  fishing  for  ling, 
cod,  tusk,  etc.  [Ice.  haf,  the  sea ;  Ger. 
haff,  bay,  gulf.] 
HABAKKUEC,  ha-bak'kook,  n.  the  name 
of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Habakkuk  was  the  eighth  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  and  his  prophecy  is  ad- 
mired for  its  elevated,  religious,  lyrical 
style. 
HAbEAS-OORPUS,  hft'be-as-kor'pus,  n.  a 
writ  to  a  jailer  to  produce  the  boidy  of  one 
detained  in  prison  and  to  state  the  reasons 
of  such  detention,  that  the  court  may 

i'udge  of  their  suflSciency.  [Lit.  have  the 
^xiy,  from  L.  habeo,  to  nave,  and  corpus, 
the  body  J 

HABENDUM,  ha-ben'dum,  n.  in  law^  that 
clause  of  a  deed  which  determines  the 
estate  or  interest  granted  by  the  deed. 
[L.,  a  thing  to  be  possessed.] 

HABERDASHER,  hab'er-dash-er,  n.  a  sell- 
er of  small-wares,  as  ribbons,  tape,  etc. 
[O.  Fr.  hapertas ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

HABERDASHERY,  hab'er-dash-er-i,  n. 
goods  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 

HABERGEON,  h^-ber'je-un,  n.  a  piece  of 
armor  to  defend  the  neck  and  breast. 
[Fr.  haubergeon,  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  hauberc. 
See  Haubbrk  1 

HABILABLE,  ha'bil-a-bl,  acb'.  capable  of 
beinff  clothed.  "The  whole  habitable 
and  habilable  globe."— CaWt^Ze. 

HABILATORY,  ha'bU-a-tor-i,  actj.  per- 
taining or  relating  to  habiliments  or 
clothine.  "The  arcana  of  habUatory 
art." — Ld.  Lutton.  "For  indeed  is  not 
the  dandy  culottic,  habUatory,  byway  of 
existence ;  a  cloth-animal  ?  " — Carlyls. 

HABILIMENT,  ha-bil'i-ment,  n.  a  gar- 
ment : — pi,  clothing,  dress.  [Fr.  ?iaw2e- 
ment-^Tiabiller,  to  dress—^L.  nabUis^  fit, 
ready — habeo.] 

HABIT,  hab'it,  n»  ordinary  coarse  of  con- 
duct :  tendency  to  perform  certain  ac- 
tions :  general  conoition  or  tendency, 
as  of  the  body :  practice :  custom  :  out- 
ward appearance,  dress :  a  garment,  esp. 
a  tight-nttine  dress,  with  a  sldrt,  worn 
by  ladies  on  norsebaok.— ^.^  to  dress : — 
pr.p.  hab'iting;  pa.p.  hab'ited*  FFr. — 
Xk  nabitus,  state,  drea»--Aa6eo,  to  nave, 
to  bo  in  a  condition*] 

HABITABLE,  hab'it-arbl,  ac^.  that  may  be 
dwelt  in.— adv.  HAB^rrABLY.-^n.  HiB'nv 
ABLBNBSB.  [Fr.— L.  TiabitabUis-^'^idbito, 
habitaius^  to  inhabit,  Ireq.  of  habeOt  to 
have  1 

HABITAT,  hablt-at,  n.  (nat.  hist,  and  hot) 
the  natural  abode  or  locality  of  an  ani- 
mal or  plant.  [8d  pers*  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  L.  hcunto.] 

HABITATION,  hab-i-t&'shun,  n.  act  of  in- 
habiting or  dwelling :  a  dwelling  or  resi- 
dence.    [Fr. — ^L.  hahitatio^habito.] 

HABITUAL,  ha-bit'a-al,  adfj.  formed  or  ac- 
quired by  habit  or  frequent  use :  custom- 
ary.—oav.  Habit'uallt.  [LowlMhabitu- 
alis—Jj.  Jiabittts,] 

HABITUATE,  ha-bit'a-At,  v.t  to  cause  to 
acquire  a  hibit :  to  accustom.  [L.  habi^ 
tuo,  habituatumr'4iabitust  held  in  a  state 
or  condition.] 

HABITUDE,  habl-tQd,  n.  tendenciy  from 
aoQuiring  a  habit:  usual  manner.  [L. 
Juwitudo^habeo.] 

HABITUE,  arb^ta-&,  n.  a  habitual  fre- 
quenter of  any  place,  esp.  one  of  amuse- 
ment, recreation,  etc.  [Fr.,  pp.  of  habit' 
ucTf  to  accustom.] 


HACK,  hak,  v,tio  cut :  to  chop  o»  man- 
gle :  to  notch. — n.  a  cut  made  by  hack- 
ing.— ^HACKma  COUGH,  a  broken,  trouble- 
some cousrh.  [A.S^  haocan ;  Dut.  haJcken, 
and  Oer.  TiaoA^.    See  Hasbbl] 

HACK,  bak,  n.  a  hackney,  esp.  a  poor  and 

J'aded  one :  any  person  overworked  on 
lire  :  a  literary  drudge. — ac^.  hackney, 
hired. — v,t  to  offer  for  hire :  to  use 
roughly.    [Contr.  of  Hackkey  ;  cf.  Cab.] 

HACkLE,  hak'l,  n.  an  instrument  with 
hooks  or  iron  teeth  for  sorting  hemp  or 
flax :  any  flimsy  substance  unspun :  a 
feather  in  a  cock's  neck :  a  hook  and  fly 
for  angling,  dressed  with  this  feather. 
[Dut.  Mkel,  dim.  of  haak,  a  hook ;  akin 
to  Oer.  hechel-'hakent  E.  Hook.] 

HACKLE,  hakl,  v.t  to  dress  with  a 
hackle,  as  flax :  to  tear  rudely  asunder. 

HACKLET,  haklet,  n.  a  marine  bird: 
prob.  one  of  the  shear-waters.  '*The 
choughs  cackled,  the  hcusJckU  wailed.*' 
^Kingaiey. 

HACKLOG,  haklog,  n.  a  chopping'-block. 
"A  kind  of  editorial  hacklog  on  which 
...  to  chop  straw." — Carlyle. 

HACKLY,  hak'li,  adj,  rough  and  broken, 
as  if  hacked  or  chopped  :  (mtn.)  covered 
with  sharp  points. 

HACKNEY,  hak'ni,  n.  a  horse  for  general 
use,  esp.  for  hire. — v.t.  to  carry  in  a 
hackney-coach:  to  use  much :  to  make 
commonplace.  [Fr.  haqtttnM  —  Dut. 
hakke-neiy  an  ambling  nag ;  prob.  from 
hakhen  (E.  Haok,  to  cut),  and  negge  (E. 
Naq,  a  small  horse).] 

HACKNEY,  hak'ni,  HACKNEYED,  hak'- 
nid,  adj,  let  out  for  hire:  devoted  to 
common  use :  much  used. 

HACKNEY-COACH,  hak'ni-k6ch,  n.  a 
coach  let  out  for  hire. 

HAD,  pa.t  and  pa,p.  of  Have  :  (JS.)  -» 
held.  Acts  xxv.  26.  [Contr.  from  A.S. 
h4tfed,  h&fd  —  haved.] 

HADDOCK,  had'uk,  n.  a  searfish  of  the 
cod  family.  [Ety.  dub.;  cf.  W.  hadog^ 
prolific — had,  seed  ;  perh.  from  Low  L. 
gaduM,  ood— Gr.  gados,  and  dim.  termi- 
nation ockJ] 

HADES,  ha'dgz,  n.  the  unseen  world :  the 
abode  of  the  dead.  [Gr.  haidis,  hadis — 
prob.  from  a,  priv.,  and  idein,  to  see, 
"  The  Unseen.'n 

Hi^iMAU  HEMATITE,  etc.  See  Hemal^ 
Hkmatxte. 

H^MATOCRYA,  hd-ma-tok'ri-a,  n.pl. 
Prof.  Owen's  name  for  the  cold-blooded 
vertebrates,  which  include  the  fishes^ 
amphibians,  and  reptiles.  [Gr.  JuUmay 
haimatosy  blood,  and  cryos,  cold.] 

HiBMATOCRYAL,  he-martok'ri-al,  adff.  in 
zool.  pertaining  or  belongiAg  to  the 
H»matOGrya :  cold-blooded. 

HiBMATOTHERMA,  h^-ma-to-ther^ma, 
npl.  Prof.  Owen's  name  for  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrates,  which  include  the 
mammals  and  birds.  [Or.  Aatma,  hatma- 
tos,  blood,  and  thermos,  warm.] 

HiBMATOTHBRMAL,  hd-mn-to-th«^mal, 
tud,  in  zooL  pertaining  or  belonging  to 
the  Hadmatotnerma :  warm-bloodted. 

HiElMOGLOBIN,    h^mo-glob'in,    n.    the 
oolorine    matter  of    the  blood.     [Gr 
/latma,  hlood.  L.  globus,  a  round  body,] 

HJBMORRHAGE,  etc.    See  Hemobshaok. 

HAFT,  haft,  n.  a  handle.  [A.S.  hcrft 
from  the  root  of  have;  cog.  with  Dut 
and  Ger.  heft.] 

HAG,  hag,  n.  an  ugly  old  woman :  (ort^.: 
a  witch.  [Shortened  from  A.S.  hag- 
tesse,  a  witch  or  fury;  Ger.  and  Dan. 
hexe;  perh.  conn,  with  Ice.  hagr^  wise,  or 
with  A.S.  haga,  a  hedge,  because  witches 
were  thought  to  frequent  bushes.] 

HAGGARD,  hag'ard,  ac^.,  irOcf,  applied  to 
an  untrained  hawk.  [IV.— 4ier.  hager, 
loan  'hag,  a thiafeet.] 
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HAOGAIO),  hae;'ard,  o^;.  lean:  hollow- 
eyed.— odr.  Haqq'abdly.  [lit.  "hag- 
like.'*    SeeHAO.] 

HAGGIS,  ba^is,  n.  a  Scotch  dish  made  of 
different  parts  of  sheep  or  lamb  chopped 
up  with  suet,  onions,  oatmeal,  etc.,  and 
boiled  in  a  sheep*s  maw.  [Scot,  hagt  to 
chop,  E.   Hack;  cf.  Fr.   haehia^  from 

HAGGISH,  haglsh,  a^\  ha^-like.*<idv. 
Hago'ishly. 

HAGGLE,  h^,  v.U  to  cut  unskillfully :  to 
manele.    [freq.  of  HACK,  to  cut.] 

HAGGliE,  hag'l,  v,u  to  be  slow  and  hard 
in  making  a  bargain :  to  stick  at  trifles. 
— n,  Hago'leb.    [Prob.  same  as  above.] 

HAOIOQRAPHA,  hag-  or  hSrji-og'raf-a, 
HAGIOGRAPHY,  Iwg^  or  harji-og^raf-i, 
n.pl,  the  last  of  the  three  Jewish  divisions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  comprehending  the 
books  of  PsalmSy  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  Chron., 
Cant.,  Lament.,  Eccles. — cu^j.  Haoioo'- 
RAPHAL.  [Gr.  hagiograpTia  Qnbliay-^ 
hcLoios^  holy,  grapkd^  to  write.] 

HAGIOGRAPHER,  hs^-  or  hSrji-og^raf^r, 
n.  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Hagiographaf 
o  aa/*i*o^  T7 Piter 

HAGIOLOGY,  hag^  or  hfirji-ol'oj-i,  n.  his- 
tory  of  saints.  [Gr.  hagiost  holy»  and 
logoa,  discourse.! 

HAGWEED,  ha^wSd,  n.  the  common 
broom,  in  allusion  to  the  popular  super- 
stition that  hags  or  witches  rode  throng^ 
the  air  on  broom-sticks. 

For  awful  coveys  of  terrible  things  .  .  . 

On  fmgufeed  broom-etlcks,  and  leathern  wing^ 

Are  horering  round  the  hut.— 'J9bod. 

HAH,  h&,  ini.  same  as  Ha. 

HAHA,  hah&',  n.  same  as  Hawbaw. 

HAIL,  hal,  inU  or  imp,  {lit)  mav  you  be  in 
health.  [Ice.  Tieillf  hale,  healthy,  much 
used  in  greeting.  See  Haub,  Hkat.thy, 
Heal,  and  Wholb.] 

Hail,  hSl,  r.f.  to  greet :  to  call  to,  at  a 
distance :  to  address  one  passing.  [Same 
word  aa  above.] 

Hail,  hai,  n.  frozen  rain  or  particles  of  ice 
falling  from  the  clouds.-^t7.^.  to  rain  hail. 
[M.  E.  AcuoeZ— A.S.  haqal ;  Ger.  haufdf 
and  in  most  other  Teut.  languages.] 

HAILSHOT,  h&l'shot,  ti.  small  shot  which 
scatters  Uke  haiL 

HAH^TONE,  hSl'stdn,  ti.  a  single  stone  or 
ball  of  hail. 

HAIB,  hSjT,  n.  a  filament  growing  firom  the 
4cin  of  an  animal :  the  whole  mass  of 
hairs  which  forms  a  covering  for  the  head 
or  the  whole  body:  (potJS  minute  hair- 
like  processes  on  the  cuticle  of  plants : 
anything  verr  small  and  fine.— ^cud*. 
Hair'lbss.  [A.S.  hcBTf  a  common  Teut. 
word.! 

HAIBBteADTH,  h&r^i^dth,  HAHTS- 
BREADTH,  hArj^-bredth,  n.  the  breadth 
of  a  hnir :  a  very  small  distanoei. 

HAIRCLOTH,  h&rlcloth,  ru  cloth  made 
partly  or  entirely  of  hair. 

HAIR-PENCIL,  h&r'-pen'sil,  n.  an  artist's 
brush  made  of  a  few  fine  hairs, 

HAIR-POWDER,  hftr'-pow'der,  n.  a  white 
powder  for  dusting  the  hair. 

HAIR-SPLITTER,    har'-spUt-er,    n.    one 

fiven  to  hair-splitting^  or  making  nice 
istinctions  in  reasoain?.  "The  cavil- 
ling Aatr-fpKWcr." — De  Quinoey. 

HAIR-SPLITTING,  h&r'-split'ing,  n.  the 
art  of  making  minute  distinctions. 

HAIRSPRING,  hairspring,  n.  a  very  fine 
^iVlike  spring  on  the  balanoe-wheel  cl 
a  ^^atch 

HAIRSTR0E:E,  hSj^strOk,  n.  in  writing,  a 
stroke  or  line  as  fine  as  a  hair, 

HAIR-TRIGGER,  hfir'-trig'er,  n.  a  trig- 
ger which  discharges  a  gun  or  pistol  by 
a  hairUke  spring. 

HAIRWORM,  hfir'wurm,  n.  a  worm,  like  a 


horse^iair,  which  Hves  in  the  bodies  of 
certain  insects. 

HAIRY,  hSr'i,  a^,  of  or  resembling  hair : 
covered  with  hair. — n.  Haib'iness. 

HAKE,  hfik,  HAKOT,  hak'ut,  n.  a  sea-fish 
of  the  cod  family.  [Lit.  the  "hooJced 
fish,'*  A.S.  Tiacodf  Norw.  hakerflsk,  Ger. 
hecht,  ajpike.l 

HATiRUtD,  harberd,  n.  Sipoleaxe:  a  weapon 
consisting  of  an  aae  and  heavy  da^^er 
fixed  on  a  po^e.  [Fr.  /iaiZe&arc{e--0.  C^r. 
helmbarte  (Ger.  Tmlebarte),  the  long-han- 
dled axe,  from  0.  Qe^r,  haJm^  a  handle, 
fntrtem  an  axe  1 

HALBERDIER,  hal-berd-&^,  n.  one  armed 
with  a  halberd. 

HALCYON,  hal'si-un,  n.  the  kingfisher,  a 
bird  that  was  once  believed  to  make  a 
floating  nest  on  the  sea,  which  remained 
calm  while  it  was  hatching.^<i€{;.  calm  : 
peaceful :  happy. — ^Hence  Halcyom-dayb, 
a  time  of  peace  and  happiness.  [L.— 
Gr.  alkypn^  halhuSn;  the  fancied  ety., 
with  which  the  fable  is  associated,  is  from 
hals^  the  sea,  and  kud^  to  conceive,  to 
breed  ;  true  ety.  dub.,  prob.  correctly 
spelt  alkuon  without  an  aspirate^  and 
conn,  with  aloedo^  the  true  L.  name  for 
the  bird.! 

HALE,  h§I,  ad;.,  heaUhy:  robust :  sound  of 
body.  nc.  rL  heU—Ice.  heiU;  cog.  with 
Whole.] 

HALE,  haU  vA,  to  drag.  [A  variant  of 
Haul.] 

HALF,  bOf  (pL  HALVES,  hftvz),  n.  one  of 
two  equal  parts :  an  English  schoolboys' 
term  for  a  session  ;  a  contraction  of  hmf" 
year;  the  term  between  vacations.  *'  It's 
a  jolly  time,  too,  getting  to  the  end  of 
the  mlf,^^T,  Huahes,'^adj.  having  or 
consisting  of  one  of  two  equal  parts :  be- 
ing in  part :  incomplete,  as  measures. 
— adv,  m  an  eoual  part  or  degree :  in 
part:  imperfectly.  jA-S.  AeoZf,  half; 
the  word  is  found  in  all  the  Teut.  hm- 
g[uages;  there  is  also  a  paralld  form  heaJf^ 
sig.  side  or  parf,  which  may  have  been 
the  original  meaning.    See  Behalf.] 

HAI^-BAKED,  h&f-bfikt,  ad^.  not  thor- 
oughly  baked ;  henoe,  raw :  inexperi- 
enced :  silly.  '*  He  treated  his  cousm  as 
a  sort  of  harmless  lunatic,  and,  as  they 
say  in  Devon,  half-bdked,^-^KingsUy, 

HALF-BLOOD,  h&f-blud»  n.  relation  be- 
tween those  who  are  of  the  same  foiher 
or  mother,  but  not  of  both. 

HALF-BLOODED,  h&f-blud'ed,  HALF- 
BREED,  h&r-br6d,  adj,  produced  from  a 
male  and  female  of  different  blood  or 
breeds. 

HALF-BRED,  hftf-bred,  <k&'.,  haff  or  not 
well  bred  or  trained  :  wanting  m  refine- 
ment. 

HALF-BROTHER,  hftf-brufVer,  HALF- 
SISTER,  hAf-sis'ter,  n.  a  brother  or  sister 
by  one  parent  only. 

HATiF-CASTE,  h&rkast,  n.  a  person  one 
of  whose  parents  belongs  to  a  Hindu 
ccLstef  and  the  other  is  a  European. 

HALF-COCK,  h&fkok.  n.  the  position  of 
the  codk  of  a  g^n  when  retained  by  the 
first  notch. 

HALFLING,  hflfling,  n.  a  halfpenny  :  the 
half  of  an  old  silver  penny.  '*  Not  a  sil- 
verpenny, not  a halflvng.^Sir  W, Scott, 

HALF-MOON,  h&TmOGn,  n.  the  moon  at 
the  quarters  when  but  half  of  It  is  illum- 
inated ;  anything  semicircular. 

HALF-PAY,  hAfpft,  n.  reduced  pay,  as  of 
naval  or  military  officers. 

HALFNESS,  hfif  nes,  n.  the  state  of  being 
in  halves :  the  being  or  acting  in  a  con- 
dition or  manner  not  nearly  so  complete 
or  thoroi:^h  as  required,  oesired,  or  ex- 
;ted.    Emerson, 

aFPENNY,  hfi'pen-i  (pi.   Halvpskcb, 
hAf  pens  or  h&'pens),  n.  a  copper  coin 
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worth  haJf  a  penny:  the  value  of  half  a 
penny.— n.  HALF'PKNNTWOBiH.the  vx)rth 
or  value  of  a  halfpenny. 

HALF-ROUND,  hat'round,  n.  in  arch,  a 
moulding  whose  profile  is  a  semicircle. 
It  may  be  either  a  bead  or  a  torus :  a 
hemisphere.  "  This  fair  hdff-round^  this 
ample  azure  sky.*'— iVior. 

HALF-TINT,  h&ftint,  n.  an  hitermediate 
tint. 

HALF-TRUTH,  h&f-trOOth,  w.  a  propo- 
sition or  statement  only  partially  true, 
or  that  only  conveys  part  of  the  truth  : 
a  statement  not  wholly  true.  E.  B, 
Brofwning, 

HALF-WAY,  hflf-wa.  adv.  at  half  the  way 
or  distance  :  imperfectly.  — adj,  equally 
distant  from  two  points. 

HALF-WITTED,  h&f-wit'ed.  adj.  weak  in 
wit  or  intellect :  silly. 

HALF-YEARLY,  h&f'-ygp-li,  adf.  oocui  ring 
at  every  hd^f-year  or  twice  m  a  year.— 
adv.  twice  in  a  vear. 

HALIBUT,  hari-b'ut,  n.  the  largest  kind  of 
flat  fishes.  [M.E.  hali^  holy,  and  &Ktfe, 
a  flounder,  plaice,  the  fish  being  much 
eaten  on  fast-  or  holy-days;  cL  Dut. 
h^Hbot,  Ger.  heUbutt.] 

HALITE,  haltt,  n.  common  salt  when  in 
the  form  of  rock-salt.  [Gr.  haJa^  salt, 
and  lith^s,  stone.] 

HALITHERTUM,  ha.li-th§'ri-um,  n.  a  fossil 
cetaceous  animal  of  the  order  Sirenia,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  dugongs  or  sea-cows. 
Its  remains  are  found  in  the  tertiary 
system.  fGr.  hals,  halos,  the  sea,  and 
thMon,  a  oeast.] 

HALL,  hawi,  n.  a  large  room  or  passage 
at  the  entrance  of  a  house:  a  laiige 
chamber  for  public  business :  an  edifice 
in  which  courts  of  justice  are  held  :  a 
manor4iouse  (so  called  because  courts 
of  iustice  used  to  be  held  in.  them)  :  the 
edifice  of  a  college :  at  Oxford,  an  unen- 
dowed college :  at  Cambridge,  a  college. 
rA.S.  heal^  a  word  found  in  most  Teut. 
languages,  which  has  also  passed  into 
Fr.  haiU^  from  the  root  of  A.S.  helan,  to 
cover ;  allied  to  L.  cella  ;  not  conn,  with 
L.  auZo.] 

HALLELUIAH,  HALLELUJAH,  hal-e- 
ld5'ya,  n,  an  expression  of  praise.  (Heb. 
"  Praise  ye  Jehovah,''  Jiaiehi,  praise  ye» 
and  JoA.,  Jehovah,  God.] 

HALLIARD.    See  Haltabd. 

HALL-MARK,  hawr-mftrk,  n.  the  mark 
made  on  plate  at  Goldsmiths'  JECdH  to 
show  its  purity. 

HALLOO,  nal-156%  tnf.,  n.  a  hunting  cry : 
a  cry  to  draw  attention. — v.i.  to  cry  after 
dogs  :  to  raise  an  outcry. — v.t,  to  encour- 
age or  chase  with  shouts.  [From  the 
soundt  like  A.S.  ecdd^  Fr.  halle  I  Ger.  hit- 
loh.l 

HALLOW,  hal'5,  v,t,  to  make  holy :  to  set 
apart  for  religious  use:  to  reverence. 
[AJ9.  halgiant  haligan  —  halig,  holy; 
conn,  with  Hale,  Heal,  Holy,  whole.] 

HALLOWEEN,  hal'5-en,  n.  the  evening  be- 
fore All-Hallows  or  All-Sain ts'-Day. 

HALLOWMAS,.  hal'S-mas,  n.  the  mass  or 
feast  of  AU'HaUotDS.  [Hallow  and  Mass.] 

HALLUCINATION,   hal-lu-sin-a'shun,  n. 
error:    delusion:  (med,)    perception   of 
things  that  do  not  exist.     [L.  hailiLcinch 
tio—nalltLcinor,  aJucitior,  -atum^  to  wan 
der  in  mindj 

HALLUCINATORY,  hal-lQ'sin-artor-i,  acfj,   i 
partaking  of  or  tending  to  produce  hal- 
lucination, 

HALO,  h§.15,  n.  a  luminous  circle  round 
the  sun  or  moon,  caused  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  through  mist:  (paint)  the 
bright  ringround  the  heads  of  holy  per- 
sons:--p7.  MALOS,  hS.'15z.  [L.  ^2oa--Qr 
haldSy  a,  round  thrashing-floor.] 

HAISER,  hawz'er,  n.  see  Hawsee. 
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HALT,  hawlt,  v,t  (mil,)  to  cause  to  cease 
marching. — v,i,  to  stop  from  going  on ; 
{mil.)  to  stop  in  a  march  :  to  ump :  (J?.) 
to  be  in  doubt :  to  hesitate  t  to  walk 
lamely. — cujy.  lame. — n.  a  stoppine:  (mil,) 
a  stop  in  marching.  [A.8.  necut ;  Ice. 
kaltr,  Dan.  and  Swed.  lidlt] 

HALTER,  hawlt'er,  n.  a  head-rope  for 
holding  and  leading  a  horse :  a  rope  for 
hanging  criminals :  a  strong  strap  or 
cord. — vJ,  to  catch  or  bind  with  a  rope. 
[A.S.  healfter ;  Qer.  halfter ;  the  root  is 
uncertain.] 

HALTING,  hawlt'ing,  adf.  holding  back  : 
stopping :  limping. — adv,  HAUfwoLY, 

HALVE,  n&v,  vX  to  divide  into  halves  or 
two  (^flual  t)&p1jB 

BALYEb,  h&vd,  adif.  divided  into  halves : 
ffiot)  appearing  as  if  one  side  were  cut 
a^^av 

HALYARD,  HALLIARD,  hal'yard,  n. 
{naut)  a  rope  by  which  yards,  sails, 
etc.,  are  Juiuled  or  hoisted.  [See  Yabd 
and  Haus,  r.l 

HAM,  ham,  n.  ihe  hind  part  or  inner  bend 
of  the  knee  :  the  thigh  of  an  animal,  esp. 
of  a  hog  salted  and  dried.  [A.S.  hamm; 
Qer,  hamme,  from  root  ham  or  ham,  to 
bend,  Celt,  cam,  crooked,  bent.] 

HAMADRYAD,  ham'a-drf-ad,  n.  (myth,) 
a  dryad  or  wood-nymph,  who  lived  ana 
died  along  with  the  tree  in  which  she 
dwelt  i—pl.  Ham'adbtads  and  Hahadry'- 
ADB8  (-ez).    [Gr.  hamadryads — hama,  to- 

f  ether,  drys,  a  tree.] 
MITIC,  ham-it'ik,  adj,  pertaining   to 
Ham,  a  son  of  Noah,  or  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

HAMLET,  hamlet,  n.  a  cluster  of  houses 
in  the  country  :  a  small  village.  [O.  Fr. 
hamel  (Fr.  hameavi),  and  dim.  affix  -et — 
h'om  the  O.  Gter.  ckam,  Ger.  heim,  A.S. 
ham,  a  dwelling ;  E.  home ;  conn,  also 
with  Gr.  kbm^,  a  village.    See  Homb.]| 

HAMMER,  ham'er,  n.  a  tool  for  beattng, 
or  driving  naUs:  anything  like  a  ham- 
mer, as  the  part  of  a  clock  that  strikes 
the  bell :  the  baton  of  an  auctioneer.'— 
v.t.  to  drive  or  shape  with  a  hammer :  to 
contrive  by  intellectual  labor.  rA.S. 
hamor ;  Ger.  hamTner,  Ice.  hamarr,\ 

HAMMERCLOTH,  ham'er-kloth,  n.  the 
cloth  which  covers  a  coach-box.  [An 
adaptation  of  Dut.  hemel,  heaven,  a  cov- 
ering; Qer,  himmel  ^Skeat).] 

HAMMERMAN,  hamWman,  n.  a  man 
who  hammers. 

HAMMOCK,  ham'uk,  n.  a  piece  of  strong 
cloth  or  netting  suspended  by  the  corners, 
and  used  as  a  bed  by  sailors.  [Hamaca, 
an  American  Indian  word,  meaning  a 
netj 

HAMrER,  ham'per,  v,t.  to  impede  or  per- 
plex :  to  shackle. — n.  a  chain  or  fetter. 
[a  corr.  through  M.E.  hamelen  and  obs. 
iiamJble  from  A.S.  hamelian,  to  maim,  the 
root  of  which  is  seen  in  Goth,  hanfs, 
maimed,  Scot,  hummel  cow,  i,e.  maimed, 
deprived  of  its  horns.] 

HAMPER,  ham'per,  n.  a  large  basket  for 
conveying  goods. — v,t,  to  put  in  a  ham- 
per.   TContr.  from  Hanafer.] 

HAMSTER,  ham'ster,  n.  a  species  of  rat 
provided  with  cheek-pouches.    [Gter.] 

HAMSTRING,  ham'stnng,  n.  the  string  or 
tendon  of  the  ham, — v,t,  to  lame  by  cut- 
ting the  hamstring. 

HAnAPER,  han'a-per,  n.  a  large  strong 
basket  for  packing  goods,  esp.  crockery : 
(orig,)  a  royal  treasure-basket :  a  treasury 
or  exchequer.  [Low  L.  /ianajperttim.  a 
large  vessel  for  Keeping  cups  in — O.  Fr. 
hanap,  a  drinking-cup^--0.  Qer.  hnapf, 
Ger.  napf,  A.S.  hnc^,  a  bowl,] 

HAND,  hand,  n.  the  extremity  of  the  arm 
below  the  wrist :  that  which  does  the 
duty  of  a  hand  by  pointing,  as  the  hand  of 


a  clock :  the  fore-foot  of  a  horse :  a 
measure  of  four  inches  :  an  agent  or 
workman :  performance :  power  or  man- 
ner of  performing  :  skill :  possession : 
style  of  handwritmg  :  side :  oirection. — 
v,t,  to  give  with  the  hand :  to  lead  or 
conduct:  {naut)  to  furl,  as  sails. —  n. 
Hand'ek.  —  Hand  down,  to  transmit  in 
succession. — ^Hand  over  head,  rashly. — 
Hand  to  mouth,  without  thought  for  the 
future,  precariously. — Opp  hand  or  Out 
OF  HAND,  immediately. — ^To  bear  a  hand, 
make  haste  to  help.  [A.S.  hand  ;  found 
in  all  the  Teut.  languages,  and  perh.  from 
the  base  of  A.S.  hentan,  Goth,  hinthan, 
to  seize.] 

HAND-BARROW,  hand'-bar'5,  n.  a  bar- 
row, without  a  wheel,  carried  by  the 
h>andsot  men. 

HANDBILL,  hand'bil,  n.  a  biU  or  pruning- 
hook  used  in  the  hand:  a  bUl  or  loose 
sheet,  with  some  announcement. 

HANDBOOK,  hand-book,  n.  a  muntuil  or 
book  of  reference  for  the  lumd :  a  guide- 
book for  travellers. 

HANDBREADTH,hand'bredth,  n.  the 
breadth  of  a  hand :  a  palm. 

HANDCART,  handlc&rt,  n.  a  small  cart 
drawn  by  hand, 

HANDCUFF,  handlnif ,  n.  a  cuff  or  fetter 
for  the  hand, — v,t,  to  put  handcuffs  on : 
—ffr.p,  hand'cuffing;  pa,p.  hand'cuffed 
(-kuft).  [A.S.  hand^sp,handcop8 — hand, 
and  cosp,  a  fetter,  the  latter  being  modi- 
fled  by  confusion  with  Cufp.] 

HANDFUL,  hand'fool,  n.  as  much  BsfiMs 
theTiand:  a  small  number  or  quantity: 
— ^oj.  Hand'fuls. 

HAND-GALLOP,  hand'-gal'up,  n.  an  easy 
gallop,  in  which  the  speed  of  the  horse 
is  restrained  by  the  hand  pressing  the 
bridle. 

HANDGLASS,  hand'glas,  n.  a  glass  or 
small  glazed  frame  used  to  protect 
plants,  able  to  be  lifted  by  the  hand, 

HAND-GRENADE,  hand'-gre-nftd',  n.  a 
grenade  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand. 

HANDICAP,  handl-kap,  n.  a  race  in  which 
the  horses  carry  different  weights,  or 
are  placed  at  dif^ent  distances,  or  start 
at  different  times,  so  that  all  shall  have, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  chance  of 
winning.  [Orig.  applied  to  a  method  of 
settling  a  bar^n  or  exchange  by  arbi- 
tration, in  which  each  of  the  parties  ex- 
changing put  Inahand  containing  money 
into  a  cap,  while  the  terms  of  the  award 
were  being  stated,  the  award  being  set- 
tled only  if  money  was  found  in  the 
hands  of  both  when  the  arbiter  called 
"Draw."] 

HANDICRAFT,  hand'i-kraft,  n.  a  crafty 
trade,  or  work  performed  by  the  hand. 

HANDICRAFTSMAN,  hanrfi-krafts-man 
n.  a  Tnan  skilled  in  a  handicraft  or  man- 
ual occupation. 

HANDIWORK,  HANDYWORK,  hand'i- 
wurk,  n.  work  done  by  the  hands :  work 
of  skill  or  wisdom.  [A.S.  handgeweorc — 
hand,  hand,  and  geweorc,  another  form  of 
weorc,  work.] 

HANDKERCHIEF,  hang^er-chif,  n.  a 
piece  of  cloth  for  wiping  the  nose,  etc. : 
a  neckerchief.    [Hand  and  Kerchief.] 

HANDLE,  handl,  v,t  to  touch,  hold,  or 
use  with  the  hand :  to  make  familiar  by 
frequent  touching :  to  manage :  to  dis- 
cuss :  to  practice. — v,i.  to  use  the  hands. 
rA.S.  h^ndlian,  from  Hand.] 

HANDLE,  hand'l,  n.  that  part  of  anything 
held  in  the  hand:  {fig,)  tnat  of  which  use 
is  made  :  a  tool. 

HANDLESS,  handles,  adn,  without  hands. 

HANDMAID,  hand'mftd,  HANDMAIDEN, 
hand'm&d-n,  n.  a  female  servant. 

HANDSEL,  hand'sel,  n.  money  for  some- 
thing sold  given  into  the  hands  of  an- 


other :  the  first  sale  or  using  of  any- 
thing :  a  first  instalment  or  earnest :  a 
new-year's  eift. — v,t:  to  give  a  handsel: 
to  use  or  do  anything  the  first  time. 
rA.S.  handsekn,  a  giving  into  hands-> 
hand,  and  seUan.  to  give,  whence  E. 
seUA 
HANDSOME,  hand'sum  or  han'sum,  adj. 
good-looking:  with  dignity:  liberal  or 
noble:  generous:   ample.--<z(2r.  Hand'- 

80MELT. — n.      HaND'SOMENBSS.        [HaND, 

and  affix  some;  Dut.  handzaam,  easily 
handled.] 

HANDSPIKE,  hand'sptk,  n.  a  spike  or  bar 
used  with  the  hand  as  a  lever. 

HANDSTAVES,hand'stavz,  n.pl.  (B.)  staves 
for  the  hand,  probably  javelins. 

HANDWRITING,  hand^rlt-ing,  n.  the  style 
of  writing  peculiar  to  each  hand  or  per- 
son :  writing. 

HANDY,  hand'i,  a4j,  dexterous :  ready  to 
the  hand  :  convenient :  near.  rA.S.  heU' 
dig,  from  Hand;  Dut.  h^naig,  Dan. 
hcendig,] 

HANDYwORK.    Same  as  Handiwork. 

HANG,  hang,  v,t.  to  hook  or  fix  to  some 
high  point :  to  suspend  :  to  decorate  with 
pictures,  etc.,  as  a  wall :  to  put  to  death 
Dy  suspending,  and  choking. — v.i.  to  be 
hanging  so  as  to  allow  of  free  motion : 
to  lean,  or  rest  for  support :  to  drag :  to 
hover  or  impend  :  to  oe  in  suspense  :  to 
linger  i-^pr.p.  hacg'ing ;  pa.t,  and  pa.p. 
hanged'  or  hung.  [A.S.  hangian,  causal 
form  of  hon,  pa.  p.  ndngen ;  Dut.  and  Ger. 
hangen,  Goth.  ha7ian,j 

HANuER,  hang'er,  n,  tnat  on  which  any- 
thing is  hun^:  a  short  sword,  curved 
near  the  point :  one  who  places  wall 
paper,  as  paper-hanger. 

HAwGER-ON,  hang'er-on,  n.  one  who 
Jiangs  on  or  sticks  to  a  person  or  place  : 
importunate  acquaintance  :  a  dependent. 

SLANGING,  hanging,  adj.  deserving  death 
hy  hangina, — n.  death  by  the  halter:  that 
which  is  hung,  as  drapery,  etc.: — used 
chiefly  in  pZ.— Hang-doo,  cHoy,  like  a  fel- 
low that  deserves  hanging,  as  in  ''a 
hang-dog  look." 

HANGMAN,  hang'man,  n.  a  public  execu- 
tioner. 

HANK,  hangk,  n.  Qit,)  that  by  which  any- 
thing is  hung  or  fastened :  two  or  more 
skeins  of  thread  tied  together.  [Ice. 
hanki,  cord  ;  Ger.  henkel,  a  handle,  mt^ 
ken,  to  hang ;  from  root  of  Hang.] 

HANKER,  hangVer,  v.i.  to  long  for  with 
eagerness  and  uneasiness :  to  linger 
about.  [A  freq.  of  Hang,  in  the  sense 
of  to  hang  on  ;  cf.  Dut.  hunkeren,\ 

HANSEATIC,  han-se-at'ik,  adj.  pertaining 
to  the  Hanse  cities  of  Germany,  which 
leagued  together forprotection  about  the 
12tn  century.  [O.  It.  hanse,  league— O. 
Ger.  hansa,  troop,  association.] 

HANSOM-CAB,  han'sum-kab,  n.  a  light 
two -wheeled  cab  or  carriage  with  the 
driver's  seat  raised  behind.  [From  the 
name  of  the  inventor.] 

HAP,  hap,  n.  chance  :  fortune :  accident. 
[Ice.  happ,  good-luck.] 

HAP-HAZARD,  hap'-haz'ard.n.  that  which 
happens  by  hazard :  chance,  accident. 

HAPLESS,  haples,  adj.  unlucky:  unhappy. 
—adv.  Hap'lessly. 

HAPLY,  hap'li,  adv.  by  hap,  chanoe,  or 
accident:  perhaps:  it  may  be. 

HAPPEN,  hap'n,  vA.  to  fall  out :  to  take 
place. 

HAPPY,  hap'i,  adj.  lucky,  successful:  pos- 
sessing or  enjoying  pleasure  or  good . 
secure  of  good  :  furnishing  enjoyment : 
dexterous.  —  adv,  Happ'ilt.— n.  Happ'i- 
NESS.    [See  Hap.] 

HARANGUE,  ha-rang',  n.  a  loud  speech 
addressed  to  a  multitude :  a  popular, 
pompous  address. — v.i.  to  deliver  a  ha- 
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rangue. — v,t  to  address  by  a  harangue ; 
-pr.p.  haranguing  (-rang'ing) ;  po.p. 
harangued  (-ranger).  —  n.  HaSangP uer. 
fFr.,  from  O.  Ger.  hring  (Qer.  ring^  A.S. 
hring),  a  ring,  a  ring  of  people  assem- 
bled.! 

HARASS,  har'as,  v,t,  to  fatigue:  to  an- 
noy or  torment. — n,  Har'asser.  [Fr. 
haraaser ;  prob.  from  O.  Fr.  harer,  to  in- 
cite a  dog,  from  the  cry  har,  made  in 
inciting  a  dog  to  attack.] 

HARBINGER,  h&r'bin-jer,  n.  {orig.)  one 
who  goes  forward  to  provide  harbor  or 
lodging:  a  forerunner. — v.t.  to  precede, 
as  a  harbinger.  [M.E.  herhergeour—O, 
Ft.  herberge^ir,  avberge) — O.  Grer.  Aere- 
berga.    See  Harbor.] 

HARBOR,  h&r'bur,  n.  any  refuge  or  shelter: 
a  port  for  ships. — v,t,  to  lodge  or  enter- 
tain :  to  protect :  to  possess  or  indulge, 
as  thoughts. — v.i,  to  take  shelter.— <i^', 
Har'borless.  [M.E.  herberwe;  prob. 
through  O.  Fr.  herberge,  from  O.  Ger. 
her^tergaf  a  military  encampment,  from 
heri  (Ger.  heer),  and  bergatif  to  shelter ; 
a  similar  form  occurs  in  Ice.] 

HARBORAGE,  hSr'bur-ajj,  n.  place  of  Aar- 
hor  or  shelter  :  entertainment. 

HARBORER,  h&r'bur-er,  n.  one  who  har- 
bors or  entertains. 

HARBORr-MASTER,  h&rl)ur-maB'ter,  n. 
the  master  or  public  officer  who  has 
charge  of  a  harbor. 

HARD,  h&rd,  adf,  not  easily  penetrated : 
firm :  solid :  difficult  to  understand  or 
accomplish :  difficult  to  bear :  painful : 
unjust :  difficult  to  please  :  unfeeUng : 
severe:  stiff:  constrained. — adv,  with 
urgency :  with  difficulty :  close,  near,  as 
in  Hard  bt;  Hard-a-lee,  i,e,  close  to 
the  lee-side,  etc. :  earnestly :  forcibly. — 
To  DIE  HARD,  to  die  only  after  a  desper- 
ate struggle  for  life. — w.  Hardiness  &.), 
sometimes  hardship.  [A.S.  heard ;  Dut. 
hard,  Ger.  hart,  Goth,  hardus ;  allied  to 
Gr.  kraiysy  strong.] 

HARDEN,  hftrd'n,  v.t,  to  make  hard  or 
harder ;  to  make  firm :  to  strengthen  : 
to  confirm  in  wickedness:  to  make  in- 
sensible.— v.i.  to  become  hard  or  harder, 
either  lit.  or  fig. — n.  Hard'sner.  [AS. 
heardian.    See  Hard.] 

HARDENED,  hftrd'nd,  adj.  made  hard^ 
unfeeling. 

HARD-FAVORED,  h&rd'-fS'vrd,  adj.  hav- 
ing coarse  features. 

HARD-FEATURED,  h&rd'-fet'Qrd,  adj.  of 
hard,  coarse,  or  forbidding /ea^ures. 

HARD-FISTED,  hArd'-fist'ed,  adj.  having 
hard  or  strong  flate  or  hands :  close- 
fisted  :  nigmrdly. 

HARD-HANDED,  h&rd'-hand'ed,  adj.  hav- 
ing hard  or  tough  hands :  rough :  severe. 

HARD-HEADED,  h&rd'-hed'ed,  a€(j. 
shrewd,  intelligent. 

HARD-HEARTED,  h&rd'-hart'ed,  acU. 
having  a  hard  or  unfeeling  heart :  crueL 
— n.  Hard'-heart'edness. 

HARDIHOOD,  HARDINESS.  See  Hardy. 

HARDISH,  h&*d'ish,  adj.  somewhat  hard. 

HARDLY,  hftrdli,  adv.  with  difficulty : 
scarcely,*not  quite  :  severely,  harshly. 

HARD-MOUTHED,  hftrd'-mow^/id,  a4j. 
having  a  mouth  hiird  or  insensible  to  the 
bit :  not  easily  managed. 

HARDS,  h&rdz,  n^Z.  coarse  or  refuse  flax. 

HARDSHIP,  h&raship,  n.  a  hard  state,  or 
that  which  is  hard  to  bear,  as  toil,  in- 
iurv  etc 

HARIX-VISAGED,  hftrd'-viz'&jd,  adfj.  of  a 
hard,  coarse,  or  forbidding  vtsagie. 

HARDWARE,  h&rd'w&r,  n.  trade  name  for 
all  sorts  of  articles  made  of  the  baser 
metals,  such  as  iron  or  copper.  [Hard 
and  Ware.] 

HARDY,  h&rd'i,  ac^.  daring,  brave,  reso- 
lute :  confident :  impudent :  able  to  bear 


cold,  exposure,  or  fatigue. — adv.  Hard'- 
iLY.— n«.  Hard'ihood,  Hard'inbss.  [Fr. 
hardi — O.  Ger.  harti  (Ger.  hart) ;  A.S. 
heard,  hard.    See  Hard.] 

HARE,  h&r,  n.  a  common  and  very  timid 
animal,  with  a  divided  upper  lip  and  long 
hind-legs,  which  runs  swiftly  by  leaps. 
rA.S.  Kara;  Dan.  and  Sw.  hare,  Ger. 
hose ;  Sans.  cacar—ca4:,  to  jump.] 

HAREBELL,  h§.rl)el,  n.  a  plant  with  blue 
bell-shaped  flowers.  [Hare  and  Bell  ; 
a  fanciful  name.] 

HAREBRAINED,  h&r'brand,  adj.  having  a 
wild,  scared  brain  like  that  of  a  hare: 
giddv:  heedless. 

HARELIP,  h§,rlip,  n.  a  fissure  in  one  or 
both  lips,  generally  the  upper,  like  that 
of  a  hare.-— adj.  Hare'lipped. 

HAREM,  h&'rem,  n.  the  portion  of  a  house 
allotted  to  females  in  Turkish  dominions, 
forbidden  to  all  males  except  the  husband: 
the  collection  of  wives  belonging  to  one 
Turkish  householder.  [Ar.  haram,  any- 
thing forbidden — harama,  to  forbid.] 

HARICOT,  har'i-kd,  n.  small  pieces  of  mut- 
ton, partly  boiled,  and  then  fried  with 
vegetables :  the  kidney-bean.  [Fr.  harir 
cot,  a  stew,  a  kidney-oean,  so  called  be- 
cause used  in  a  stew :  of  unknown  origin.] 

HARK,  h&rk,  int.  or  imp.,  hearken,  listen. 
[Contr.  of  Hearken.] 

HARL,  h&rl,  n.  the  skm  of  flax :  any  fila- 
mentous substance. 

HARLEQUIN,  hfirle-kwin  or  -kin,  n.  the 
leading  character  in  a  pantomime,  in  a 
tight  spangled  dress,  with  a  wand,  by 
means  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
visible and  to  play  tricKs :  a  buffoon. 
[Fr.  harlequin,  arlequin ;  It.  arlecchino ; 
ety.  unknown.] 

HARLEQUINADE,  hftrle-kwin-  or  -kin- 
&d',  n.  exhibitions  of  harlequins :  the  por- 
tion of  a  pantomime  in  which  the  harle- 
quin plays  a  chief  part.    [Fr.] 

ELiRLOT,  h&rlot,  n.  a  woman  who  prosti- 
tutes her  body  for  hire. — acy.  wanton; 
lewd.  [O.  Fr.  arlot,  herlot;  origin  dub., 
perh.  from  Qer.  kerl,  A.S.  ceorl,  the  word 
bein^  orig.  used  for  a  person  of  either  sex, 
and  m  the  sense  ot  fellow,  a  rogue.] 

HARLOTRY,  hfiraot-ri,  n.  trade  or  prac- 
tice of  being  a  harlot  or  prostitute: 
prostitution. 

HARM,  h&rm,  n.  injury :  moral  wrong. — 
v.t.  to  injure.  [A.S.  hearm;  Qer.  harm, 
conn,  with  gram,  grief.] 

HARMATTAN,  har-mat'an,  n.  a  hot,  drv, 
noxious  wind  which  blows  periodically 
froni  the  interior  of  Africa.    [Arab.] 

HARMFUL,  h&rm 'fool,  ady.  injurious, 
hurtful.— adt?.  Harm'fully.— n.  Harm'- 


FULNBSS. 

HARMLESS,  h&rmaes,  a(J(j.  not  injurious : 
unharmed.  —  adv.  Harm'lesslt.  —  n. 
Harm'lessness. 

HARMONIC,  har-mon'ik,  HARMONICAL, 
har-mon'ik-al,  ad^j.  pertaining  to  har^ 
mony :  musical :  concordant :  recurring 
periodically.  —  Harmonic  proportion, 
proportion  in  which  the  first  is  to  the 
third  as  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  is  to  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  third,  as  in  the  three 
numbers,  2,  8,  and  6. — adv.  Harmon'ic- 
ally. 

HARMONICS,  har-mon'iks,  n.pl.  used  as 
sing,  the  science  of  harmony  or  of  mus- 
ical sounds  : — ^as  pi.  consonances,  the 
component  sounds  included  in  what  ap- 
pears to  the  ear  to  be  a  single  sound. 

HARMONIOUS,  har-m5'ni-us,  adj.  having 
harmony :  erymmetrical :  concordant.— 
adv.  HARMOTaOUSLY.— ^.  Harmo'nioub- 
NB8S. 

HARMONIST,  har'mon-ist,  n.  one  skilled 

in  harniony:  a  musical  composer. 
HARMONIUM,  har-m5'ni-um,  n.  a  musical 


wind-instrument   with    keys,  so   called 
from  its  harmonious  sound. 

HARMONIZE,  h&r'raon-fz,  v.i.  to  be  in 
harmony:  to  agree. — v.t.  to  make  in  har- 
mony :  to  cause  to  agree  :  (mv^.)  to  pro- 
vide parts  to. — n.  Harmoniz'er. 

HARMONY,  h&r'mo-ni,  n.  a  fitting  to- 
gether of  parts  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected whole :  (mus.)  a  combination  of 
accordant  sounds  heard  at  the  same 
time :  concord :  a  book  with  parallel 
passages  regarding  the  same  event.  [Fr. 
— ^L. — Gr.  harmonia — harmos,  a  fitting — 
arO,  to  fit.] 

HARNESS,  h&r'nes,  n.  formerly,  the  armor 
of  a  man  or  horse  :  the  equipments  of  a 
horse. — v.t.  to  equip  with  armor  :  to  put 
the  harness  on  a  norse.  (Tr.  hamais ; 
from  the  Celt.,  as  in  Low  Bret,  hamez, 
old  iron,  also  armor,  from  Bret,  houam, 
iron ;  W.  haiam,  Oael.  iarunn ;  conn, 
with  E.  iron,  Qer.  eisen,  etc.] 

HARP,  h&rp,  n.  a  triangular  musical  in- 
strument with  strings  struck  by  the 
fingers. — v.i.  to  play  on  the  harp:  to 
dwell  tediously  upon  anything.  [A.8. 
hearpe ;  Dan.  harpe,  Qer.  harfe.] 

HARPER,  h&rp'er,  HARPIST,  h&rp'ist,  n. 
a  player  on  the  harp. 

HARPOON,  har-p56n^,  n.  a  dart  for  strik- 
ing and  killing  whales. — v.t.  to  strike 
with  the  harpoon.  [Dut.  harpoen — ^Fr. 
harpon ;  origin  uncertain,  pern,  from  O. 
Ger.  harfan,  to  seize.] 

HARPOONER,  har-p65n'er,  HARPOON- 
EER,  h&r-pon-er',  n.  one  who  uses  a  har- 
poon. 

HARPSICHORD,  hftrp'si-kord,  n.  an  old- 
fashioned  keyed  musical  instrument 
strung  with  chords  or  wires,  like  a  harp. 
[O.  Vr.  harpe-chorde.  See  Harp  and 
Chord.] 

HARPY,  nar'pi,  n.  {myth.)  a  hideous  rapa^ 
cious  monster,  hall  bird  and  half  woman  : 
a  species  of  eagle  :  an  extortioner.  [Gr., 
pi.  harpyiai,  "  snatchers,'*  symbols  of 
the  storm-wind — harpazd,  to  seize.] 

HARQUEBUS,  HARQUEBUSE,  HAR- 
QUEBUSS,  h&r'kwi-bus,  n.  same  as 
Arquebuse. 

HARRIDAN,  har'i-dan,  n.  a  worn-out 
strumpet.  [Another  form  of  O.  Fr. 
haridelle,  a  lean  horse,  a  jade,  ety.  un- 
known.] 

HARRIER,  har'i-er,  n.  a  Tiare-hound,  a  dog 
with  a  keen  smell,  for  hunting  hares. 
[Formed  like  graz-4rer.] 

HARRIER,  harl-er,  n.  a  kind  of  hawk  so 
named  from  its  harrying  or  destroying 
small  animals. 

HARROW,  bar's,  n.  a  frame  of  wood  or 
iron  toothed  with  spikes  for  tearing  and 
breaking  the  soil,  etc.— v.^.  to  draw  a 
harrow  over :  to  harass  :  to  tear. — ac(j. 
Harr'owino,  acutely  distressing  to  the 
mind. — adv.  Harr'owingly.  [A.S.  hyrwe, 
a  harrow ;  Dan.  harv,  a  harrow.] 

HARRY,  har'i,  v.t.  to  plunder  :  to  ravage  : 
to  destroy :  to  harass  :—pr.p.  harr'ying ; 
pa.p.  harr'ied.  [A.S.  Jiergian,  from  root 
of  A.S.  here,  gen.  h^rg-es,  an  army  ;  Ger. 
fieer.} 

HARSH,  h&rsh,  ac^j.  rough:  bitter:  jarring: 
abusive:  severe.— ad£.  Harsh'lt. — 7i. 
Harsh'ness.  [M.E.  harah ;  from  a  root 
found  in  Dan.  harsh,  rancid,  Grer.  harsch, 
hard.] 

HART,n&rt,  n.  the  stag  or  male  deer:— 
fern.  Hind.  [Lit.  "a  homed  animal," 
from  A.S.  heort :  Dut.  hert,  Qer.  hirsch ; 
conn,  with  L.  cervus,  W.  carw,  a  stag, 
also  with  Gr.  keras,  E.  horn.] 

HARTSHORN,  h&rts'horn,  n.  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  orig.  a  decoction  of  the  shav- 
ings of  a  harfs  horn. 

HAkTSTONGUE,  harts'tung,  n.  a  species 
of  fern  shaped  like  the  tongue  of  a  hart. 
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HARUM-SCARUM,  h&'rum-ska'nim,  adj- 
flighty :  rash.  [Prob.  compounded  of  an 
obs.  V.  hare  J  to  affright,  and  Scare.] 

HARVEST,  h&r'vest,  n.  the  time  of  gather- 
ing in  the  crops  or  fruiU:  the  crops 
gathered  in :  fruits :  the  product  of  any 
labor:  consequences. — v.t,  to  reap  and 
gather  in.  [A.S.  haerfeat;  Ger.  nerhsU 
But.  herfst;  conn,  with  L.  carpo^  to 
gather  fruit,  Gr.  karpoa,  fruit.] 

HARVESTER,  hftr'vest-er,  n.  a  reaper  in 
harvest:  a  self-binding  reaper:  a  machine 
formerly  used,  having  a  platform  on 
which  two  binders  stood  and  bound  the 
grain  by  hand,  as  it  was  passed  to  them 
irom  the  knives  and  reels. 

HARVEST-HOME,  hftr'vest-hOm,  n.  the 
feast  held  at  the  bringing  Tume  of  the 
harvest, 

HARVEST-MAN,  h&<ve8t-man,  n.  (B.)  a 
laborer  in  harvest. 

HARVEST-MOON,  hfir^vest-mWu,  n.  the 
moon  about  the  full  in  harvest^  when  it 
rises  nearly  at  the  same  hour  for  several 
days.  

HABVEST-QUEEN,  hfir'vest-kwen,  n.  an 
image  of  Ceres,  the  queen  or  goddess  of 
fruits,  in  ancient  times  carried  about  on 
the  last  day  of  harvest, 

HAS,  haz,  8d  pers.  sing.  pres.  Ind.  of  Have* 

HASH,  hash,  v.f.  to  hack:  to  mince:  to 
chop  small. — n.  that  which  is  hashed :  a 
mixed  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  ih 
small  pieces :  a  mixture  and  preparation 
of  old  matter.  [Fr.hacher^'Qer^hacken; 
same  root  as  E.  hack.} 

HASHISH,  hash'gsh,  n.  name  given  to  the 
leaves  of  the  Indian  hemp,  from  which 
a  strongly  intoxicating  preparation  Is 
made.    [Ar.] 

HASP,  hasp,  n.  a  clasp :  the  clasp  of  a  pad- 
lock.— v.t.  to  fasten  with  a  hasp.  [A.S. 
hcepse :  Dan.  and  Qer.  haspeJ] 

HA&iSOCK,  has'uk,  n.  a  thick  mat  for 
kneelinc^  on  in  church.  [W.  hesgog, 
sedgy,  hesgt  sedge,  rushes ;  from  being 
made  of  coarse  grass.] 

HAST,  hast,  2d  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of 
Have. 

HASTATE,  hasfat,  HASTATED.  hasfat- 
ed,  adj.  (pot J)  shaped  like  ft  «p6ar.  [L. 
hastatus — ^/iosfet,  a  spear.] 

HASTE,  hSst,  n.  speed :  quickilesa :  rash- 
ness :  vehemence.  [From  a  Teut.  root, 
seen  in  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  Qer.  hast^  whence 
also  Fr.  hAte.    See  Hate.] 

HASTE,  hast,  HASTEN,  has'n,  v.t.  to  put 
to  speed:  to  hurry  on:  to  drive  forward. — 
v,i,  to  move  with  speed :  to  be  In  a  huny: 
—pr,p,  hasVing,  nastenine^  fhas'ning;; 
pa.p.  hast^ed,  hastened  (hasna). 

HASTINESS,  hast'i-nes,  n.  hurry:  rash- 
ness: irritability. 

HASTT,  hasfi,  a!cb\  speedy :  quick :  rash : 
eager  :  passionate. — adv.  Hasi^ilt. 

HAT,  hat,  n.  a  covering  for  the  head :  the 
dignity  of  a  cardinal,  so  named  from  his 
red  hat,  FA.S.  hcet ;  Dan.  hat.  Ice.  hattr; 
conn,  witn  Sans,  chhad.  to  cover.] 

HATABLE,  hafa^bl,  a^j.  deserving  to  be 
hated. 

HATCH,  hach,  n.  a  door  with  an  opening 
over  it,  a  wicket  or  door  made  of  cross 
bars:  the  covering  of  a  hatchway. 
[North  E.  Tieck,  from  A.S.  haca,  the  bar 
of  a  door ;  Dut.  hek^  a  gate.] 

flATCH,  hach,  v.t.  to  produce,  especially 
from  eggs,  by  incubation  :  to  originate : 
to  plot. — v.i.  to  produce  young:  to  be 
advancing  towards  raatunty. — n,  act  of 
hatching :  brood  hatched.  [Lit.  to  pro- 
duce young  by  sitting  in  a  hatch  or  coop, 
a  hatch  being  anything  made  of  cross 
bars  of  wood  (Skeat),  ana  hence  the  same 
word  as  HATCH,  a  door.] 

HATCH,  hach,  v.t.  to  shade  by  minute 
lines  crossing  each  other  in  drawing  and 


J  engraving. — n.  HATCH^ma,  the  mode  of 
so  shading.  [Fr.  harsher,  to  chop,  from 
root  of  Hack. J 

HATCHEL,  hacVeU  n.  same  as  Hacexe. 

HATCHET*  hach'et,  n.  a  small  axe.  [Fr. 
hxu^ette.    See  EL&TCH,  to  shade.] 

HATCHMENT,  hach'ment,  n.  the  escutch- 
eon of  a  dead  person  placed  in  front  of 
the  house,  etc.  [Corrupted  from  Achievb- 

HENT.] 

HATCHWAY,  hach'wa,  n.  the  opening  in 
a  ship's  deck  into  the  hold  or  from  one 
deck  to  another. 

HATE,  hat,  v.t.  to  dislike  intensely. — n. 
extreme  dislike:  hatred. —n.  Hat'er. 
rA.S.  Jiatian,  to  hate ;  Ger.  hassen,  Fr. 
nalr;  conn,  with  L.  odissCt  and  Or.  kSdd, 
to  vex.  Hate  is  from  the  same  root  as 
Haste,  and  orig.  meant  to  pursue,  then 
to  persecute,  to  dislike  greativ.] 

HATEFUL,  hat'fool,  adf.  exciting  hate : 
odious :  detestable :  feeling  or  manifest- 
ing hate. — adv.  Hatb'fiilly. — n.  Hatb'- 

FULNESS. 

HATRED,  hat'red,  n.  extreme  dislike :  en- 
mity: malignity. 

HATTED,  har  ed,  a^.  covered  with  a  hat. 

HATTER,  haf  er,  n.  one  who  makes  or  sells 
hats.  

HATTI-SHERIFF,  hat'i-sher'lf,  n.  a  Turk- 
ish decree  of  the  highest  authority.  [Ar., 
"  noble  writing."] 

HAUBERK,  haw'berk,  n.  a  coat  of  maO 
formed  of  rings  interwoven.  [O.  Fr. 
haiibero—O.  Ger.  halsberge^hals,  the 
neck,  and  hergan^  to  protect.] 

HAUGHTY,  hawt'i,  acff.  proud :  arrogant : 
contemptuous. — adv.  Haught'ily.  —  n. 
Haught'iness.  [M.E.  hautein  —  0.  Fr. 
huutain^  haut,  high — L.  alius,  high.] 

HAUL,  bawl,  v.t.  to  drag:  to  pull  with 
violence. — n.  a  pulling :  a  draught,  as  of 
fishes :  an  unexpected  or  a  dishonest  gain. 
— ^.  Haul'er.  [A.S.  holian,  to  get; 
Ger.  holen^  Dut.  halen,  to  fetch  or  draw.  J 

HAULAGE,  hawraj,  n.  act  of  hauling: 
charge  for  hauling  or  pulling  a  ship  or 
boat. 

HAULM,  HAUM,  hawm,  n.  straw :  stubble. 
[A.S.  healm;  Dut.  fialm^  Russ.  soloma, 
Fr.  ehawne^  L.  calamus,  Gr.  kalamoSf  a 
reedj^ 

HAUNCH,  hftnsh,  n.  the  part  between  the 
last  rib  and  the  thigh :  the  hip.  [Ff . 
hanche~~0.  Ger.  anchOj  the  leg,  of  the 
same  root  as  Ankle.] 

HAUNT,  hant,  v.t.  to  freouent :  to  follow 
importunately :  to  inhabit  or  visit  as  a 
ghost. — v.i.  to  be  much  about :  to  appear 
or  visit  frequently. — n.  a  place  mucn  re- 
sorted to.  TFr.  hanter ;  ace.  to  Littr6,  a 
corr.  of  L.  habitare.] 

HAUTBOY,  hS'boi,  n.  a  high-toned  wooden 
wind-instrument,  of  a  tapering  tube, 
and  having  holes  and  keys,  also  called 
Oboe  (O'bo«i):  a  large  kmd  of  straw- 
berry. [Fr.  hauthois-^aut^  high,  hois, 
wooa ;  It.  oboe — ^L.  alius,  high,  and  Low 
L.  hoacus,  a  bush.    See  Bush.] 

HAVE,  hav,  v.t.  to  own  or  possess :  to 
hold :  to  regard :  to  obtain  :  to  bear  or 
beget :  to  effect :  to  be  affected  by : — 
pr.p.  hav'ing ;  TKi.t.  and  pa.p.  had.  fA.S. 
naJbban;  Gter.  naben,  Dan.  have;  allied 
to  L.  capio,  to  take,  Gr.  AfOp?,  a  handle.] 

HAVEN,  ha'vn,  n.  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  or 
mouth  of  a  river,  where  ships  can  get 
good  and  safe  anchorage :  anv  place  of 
safety;  an  asylum.  [A.S.  hcefene ;  Dut. 
haven,  Ger.  hafen.  Ice.  hdfn,  Fr.  havre, 
O.  Fr.  havle;  from  Teut.  base  hah  in 
Have.] 

HAVERSACK,  haVer-sak,  n.  a  ba^  of 
strong  linen  for  a  soldier's  provisions. 
[Lit.  **  oat -sack,"  Fr,  havresac  —  Ger. 
hdbersack-—haber  or  hafer,  Dan.  havre, 
prov.  E.  haver,  oata,  ana  Sack.] 


HAVOC,  hav'uk,  n.  general  waste  or  d/^ 
struciion:  devastation. — v.t.  to  lay  waste. 
— int.  an  ancient  hunting  or  war  cry. 
rEty.  dub.;  cf.  A.S.  hafoc,  a  hawk,  and 
w.  hafog,  destruction,  which  prob.  is  de- 
rived from  the  E.] 

HAW,  haw,  n.  (orig.)  a  hedge  or  inclosure: 
the  berry  of  the  hawthorn.  [A.S.  fiaga, 
a  yard  or  inclosure;  Dut.  haag,  a  hedge. 
Ice.  hagi,  a  field.    See  Hedge.] 

HAW,  haw,  v.L  to  speak  with  a  haw  or 
hesitation. — n.  a  hesitation  in  speech. 
[Formed  from  the  sound.] 

HAWFINCH,  haVfinsh,  n.  a  species  of 
grossbeak,  a  very  shy  bird,  with  varie- 
gated plumage,  living  chiefly  in  forests. 
[See  Haw,  a  hedge.] 

HAWHAW,  haw-haw',  n.  a  sunk  fence,  or 
a  ditch  not  seen  till  close  upon  it.  [Re- 
duplication of  Haw,  a  hedge.] 

HAWK,  hawk,  n.  the  name  of  several  birds 
of  prey  allied  to  the  falcons.  rA.S.  hafoc; 
Dut.  havik^  Ger.  habicht.  Ice.  htrukr; 
from  Teut.  root  hob,  to  seize,  seen  in  E. 
Have.] 

HAWK,  hawk,  v.i.  to  hunt  birds  with 
hawks  trained  for  the  purpose :  to  attack 
on  the  wing.— n.  Havtk'er. 

Hawk,  hawk,  v.i.  to  force  up  matter  from 
the  throat.—^,  the  effort  to  do  this.  [W. 
AocAt ;  Scot,  hough ;  formed  from  the 
sound.] 

HAWK, liawk,  v.t.  to  carry  about  for  sale : 
to  cryfor  sale.    [See  Hawker.] 

HAWKER,  hawk'er,  n.  one  who  carries 
about  goods  for  sale  on  his  back,  a  ped- 
dler. TFrom  an  O.  Low  Ger.  root  found 
in  O.  Dut.  heukeren,  to  hawk,  and  Ger. 
hdker'  a  hawker ;  conn,  with  Huckbtbr.] 

ELAWSE,  hawz,  n.  the  situation  of  the 
cables  in  front  of  a  ship's  bow  when  she 
has  two  anchors  out  forward  :—pl.  the 
holes  in  a  ship*s  bow  through  which  the 
cables  pass.  rM.E.  hals,  A.S.  Jials  or 
fuuils,  tne  neck,  applied  to  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  a  ship ;  Ice.  and  Ger. 
Jials,] 

HAWSEHOLES,  hawzliOlz.    See  Hawse. 

HAWSER,  HALSER,  hawz'er,  n.  a  small 
cable:  a  large  towline.  [From  hau3se, 
meaning  orig.  the  rope  which  passes 
through  the  hawses  at  the  bow  of  a  ship.] 

HAWTHORN,  haWthom.  n.  the  hedge  or 
white  thorn,  a  shrub  with  shining  leaves, 
and  small  red  fruit  called  haws,  much 
used  for  hedges. 

HAT,  hS,,  n.  grass  after  it  is  cut  down  and 
cured— drying  out  to  be  avoided.  [A.S. 
heg,  hig ;  Ger.  h>eu,  Ice.  hey;  from  root  of 
HewJ 

HAYCOCK,  hfilcok,  n.  a  cock  or  conical 
pile  of  hay  in  the  field. 

HAY-FEVER,  ha'-fg'ver,  n.  an  aUment  in 
time  of  haymaking  marked  by  excessive 
irritation  of  the  nose,  throat,  etc.,  and 
accompanied  with  violent  sneezing. 

HAYMAKER,  ha'mak-er,  n.  one  employed 
in  cutting  and  curing  grass  for  hay:  a 
kind  of  mowing  machme. 

HAZARD,  haz'ard,  n.  a  game  or  throw  at 
dice  :  chance  :  accident :  risk. — v.t.  to 
expose  to  chance  :  to  risk.  [Fr.  hasard ; 
prob.  through  the  Sp.  from  Arab,  al  zar, 
the  die ;  but  Littre  prefers  to  derive  it 
from  Hazart,  a  castle  in  Syria  where  the 
game  was  discovered  during  the  cru' 
sades.] 

HAZARDOUS,  haZ'ard-us,  acy-  dangerous : 
perilous:    uncertain. — adv.     Elaz'abd- 

OT7SLY. 

HAZE,  hftz,  n.  vapor  which  renders  the  air 
thick  :  obscurity.    [Ety.  dub.] 

HAZE,  hftz,  v.i.  to  be  foggy. 

HAZE,  HASE,  hftz,  i*.f.  to  harass  with 
labor;  to  punish  with  unnecessary  work^ 
used  among  seamen :  to  play  shameful 
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tricks  on,  among  American  students — 

slowhr  but  surely  falling  into  disuse. 
SAZBL,  bft'zl,  n.  a  weil-koown  tree  or 

shrub. — ac(;.  pertaining  to  the  hazel :  of 

a   light^brown   color,  like  a  hazel-nut. 

[A.S.  hatsel;  Qer.  toseZ,  L.  eondua  (for 

cosuhui).} 
HAZELLY,  hA'sei*!,  a4f\  light-brown  like 

the  hazel-nut. 
HAZEL-NUT,  hA'zl-nut,  n.  the  nut  of  the 

HAZY,  h&zTi,  adii.  thiok  with  haxc^n. 
Haz'inbss. 

HE,  he,  pron.  of  the  third  person :  the 
male  person  named  before :  anv  one. — 
adj.  male.  [A.S.  he;  Dut.  hii.  Ice. 
hann,l 

HEAD,  ned,  n.  the  uppermost  or  foremost 
part  of  an  animal's  oody :  the  brain :  the 
understanding:  a  chief  or  leader:  the 
place  of  honor  or  command :  the  front : 
an  individual :  a  topic  or  chief  point  of  a 
discourse  :  the  source  or  spring :  height 
oi  the  source  of  water :  highest  point  of 
anything :  a  cape :  strength.  [A.S. 
heafod ;  Qi&r,  haupt^  L.  caput,  Gr. 
kephcUe,'] 

HEAT),  hed,  v,i.  to  act  as  a  head  to,  to 
lead  or  govern :  to  go  in  front  of :  to 
commence :  to  check  :  (natcf .)  to  be  con- 
trary.— v,u  to  grow  to  a  head :  to  origi- 
nate. 

HEADACHE,  hed'&k,  n.  an  ache  or  pain  in 
the  head. 

HEADBAND,  hed'band,  n.  a  band  or  fillet 
for  the  head:  the  band  at  each  end  of  a 
book.* 

HEAD-DRESS,  hed'-dres,  n.  an  ornamental 
dress  or  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
women. 

HEADGEAR,  hed'eSr,  n,  gear,  covering,  or 
ornament  of  the  nead. 

HEADINESS.    See  under  HSADT. 

HEADING,  hed'Jng,  n.  that  which  stands 
at  the  head, 

HEADLAND,  hedland,  n.  a  point  of  land 
running  out  into  the  sea,  like  a  heady  a 
cape:  in  agri,  a  "land"  or  setploug^hed 
at  each  end  of  a  ploughed  field  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  body  of  the  ploughing. 

HEADLESS,  hed'les,  adj,  without  a  head. 

HEADLONG,  hedlong,  adv,  with  the  head 
first :  without  thought,  rashly  :  precipi- 
tately.— adj,  rash:  precipitous,  steep. 
[Head  and  adv..  termination  -inga,  linga, 
seen  also  in  Dabkung,  Sidelono,  and  in 
Lbarn-ino.] 

HEADMOST,  hed'mOst,  a^\,  most  ahead 
or  advanced. 

HEADPEECE,  hed'pfe,  n.  apiece  of  armor 
for  the  head,  a  helmet. 

HEADQUARTERS^  faed'kwor-terz,  n.  the 
quarters  or  residence  of  a  commatufer-in^ 
chief  or  general. 

HEADSMAN,  hedz'man,  n.  a  man  who 
cuts  off  headSj  an  executioner. 

HEADSTALL,  hed'stawl,  n.  the  part  of  a 
bridle  round  the  head.  [From  Stall,  a 
place  or  receptacle.] 

Headstone,  hed'stOn,  n.  the  principal 
stone  of  a  building :  the  corner-stone : 
the  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  to 
which  sense  it  is  usually  confined  in  this 
country. 

HEADStRONG,  hed'8trong,ac^'.  self-willed: 
violent. 

HEADWAY,  hed'wft,  n.  the  way  or  dis- 
tance gone  ahead  or  advanced:  motion 
of  an  ^vancing  ship. 

HEADWIND,  hed'wiod,  n.  aWnd  blowing 
right  against  a  ship's  head, 

HEADY,  hed'i,  adj,  affecting  the  head  or 
the  brain  :  intoxicating :  innamed :  rash. 

"^idV,  HBAI/ILY.-^.  HXA]>'I1IE6S. 

HEAL,  hel,  v,t,  to  make  toftote and  healthy : 
to  care :  to  remove  or  subdue :  to  restore 
to  floundDMS ;  (B.)  often,  to  forgive. — v,i. 


to  grow  sound: — pr,p.  healing;  po.p. 
healed'.— n.  Heal^bb.  [A-S.  ftostofu  as 
Haeiand,  the  Healer,  Saviour ;  from  A.S. 
hdl^  whole  ;  Ger.  heil.  Whole  is  simply 
another  form  of  the  A.S.  root.  See  Hail, 
Hale.1 

BALING,  herin^:,  n.,  the  act  or  process 
by  which  anjrthing  is  healed  or  cured. — 
adj,  tending  to  cure :  mild. — adv,  BlKAjI^ 
TsavT, 

HEALTH,  helth,  n.,  whotenese  or  soundness 
of  body :  soundness  and  vie^r  of  mind  : 
(B,)  salvation,  or  divine  favor.  [A.S. 
heOihr^^hdl,  whole.] 

HEALTHFUL,  helth  fool,  adj,  full  of  or  en- 
joying  Aeol^:  indicating  health:  whol^- 
some:  salutary. — adv,  Ubalth'FDI1«t. — 
n.  Hbalth'fulnsss. 

HEALTHLESS,  helthles,  adj.  sickly,  ail- 

ing.---n.  HlEALTH'LEBSNBBS. 

HEALTHY,  helth'i,  ac(J,  in  a  state  of  good 
health :  conducive  to  health :  sound :  vig- 
orous.—adv.  Hbalth'ilt. — n.  Hbaltbt- 


HEAP,  hgp,  n.  a  pile  or  msfis  heaved  or 
thrown  together :  a  collection :  (B.)  a 
ruin. — v.t.  to  throw  in  a  heap  or  pile :  to 
amass:  to  pile  above  the  top:>--2T.p. 
heap'ing;  pa.p,  heaped'.  [A.S.  heap; 
Ice.  hopvy  Ger.  haufe,\ 

HEAR,  hgr,  v,t,  to  perceive  by  the  ear :  to 
listen  to :  to  grant  or  obey :  to  answer 
favorably  :  to  attend  to  :  to  try  judicial- 
ly.— v,i,  to  have  the  sense  of  hearing :  to 
hsten :  to  be  told  i—yrr.p,  hear'ing ;  pa,i. 
and  pa.p,  heard  (herd). — n.  Hjsar'eb. 
[A.S.  hyran ;  Ice.  heyra,  Qer,  h&ren, 
Goth,  hauejan,'] 

HEARING,  hfir'ing,  n.  act  of  perceiving  by 
the  ear :  the  sense  of  perceiving  sound : 
opportunity  to  be  heard :  reach  of  the 
ear. 

HEARKEN,  h&rk'n,  v,i,  to  hear  atten- 
tively :  to  listen  :  to  grant.  [A.S.  h]ir<y 
nian,  from  Hxab  ;  O.  Dut.  harcken,  Qer. 
horchen^ 

HEARSAY,  her'sft,  n.  common  talk  3  ru- 
mor: report. 

HEARSE,  hers,  n.  (ort^.)  a  triang^ar 
framework  for  holding  candles  at  a 
church  service,  and  esp.  at  a  fnneral 
service:  a  carriage  in  which  the  dead 
are  conve^'ed  to  the  grave.  [Fr.  herse^ 
It,  €rpfo&— L.  hirpeXf  hirpidSf  a  haiv 
row,  which,  from  its  triangular  shape, 
gave  rise  to  the  derived  meanings.  J 

HEART,  h&rt,  n.  theoi^n  that  circulates 
the  blood  :  the  vital,  inner,  or  c^ief  part 
of  anything :  the  seat  of  the  affections, 
etc.,  esp.  love:  courage:  vi^pr:  secret 
meaning  or  design ;  that  which  resem* 
bles  a  heart.  [A.S.  heorte;  Dut.  hart, 
Oer.  herx;  cog,  with  L.  cor,  cordis,  Gr. 
kardia,  kkr,  ^ms.  hrid,"] 

HEARTACHE,  h&rt'&k,  n.  sorrow:  an- 
guish. 

HEART-BREAKING,  hftrt'.brftk'ing,  adj, 
crushing  with  grief  or  sorrow. 

HEART-BROKEN,  h&rt'-br^k'n,  adj.  in- 
tensely afflicted  or  grieved. 

HEARraURN,  hfirt'bum,  n.  a  disease  of 
the  stomach  causing  a  burning^  acrid 
feeling  near  the  heart :  dyspepsia. 

HEARTBURNING,  hftrfburn-ing,  n.  dis- 
content :  secret  enmity. 

HEARTEASE,  h&rt'§z,  n.,  ease  of  mind: 
quiet. 

HEARTEN,  hftrt'n,  v.t,  to  encourage. 

HEARTFELT,  hftrt'felt,  adj,  felt  deeply. 

HEARTH,  hArth,  n.  the  put  of  the  floor 
on  which  the  fire  is  made:  the  fireside: 
the  house  itself:  the  home.  [A.S.  heorih; 
Qer,  herd,] 

HEARTHSTONE,  h&rth'stGn,  n.  the  stone 
of  the  hearth :  the  home. 

HSABTLIfiSS,  h&rtles,  sdj.  without  hearty 


oourafipe,  or  feeling. — adv,  Heabt^lbsslt. 

-»n.  Hbart'lbssnbsb. 
HEARTLET,  h&rt'let,  n.  a  little  heart, 
HEART-RENDING,    h&rt'-rend'ing,    acy. 

deeply  afflictive:  agonising. 
HEARTSEASE,  hArts'-^z,  n.  a  common 

name  for  the  pansy,  a  species  of  violet, 

an  infusion  of  which  was  once  thought 

to  ease  the  lovesick  heart, 
HEARTSICK,  hfirt'sik,  adj,  pained  in  mind: 

depressed. — n.  HxART'eiOKimis. 
HEARTWHOLE,  hftrt'hOl,  adj.,  whole  at 

heart:  unmoved  in  the  affections  or  spirits. 
HEARTY,  hftrf  i,  adj*  full  of  or  proceeding 

from  the  heart :  warm :  genuine :  strong: 

healthy. — o^.   Hkabt'ily.-*^.  Hbabt'- 


HEAT,  hfit,  n.  that  which  excites  the  sen- 
sation of  warmth  :  sensation  of  warmth  : 
a  warm  temperature :  the  warmest  peri- 
od, as  the  heat  of  the  day  :  indication  of 
warmth,  flush,  redness  :  excitement :  a 
sinide  oouree  in  a  race :  animation. — v.t. 
to  make  hot :  to  agitate.««-t7.t.  to  become 
hot:— jpr.^.  heat'ing;  pa.p.  heat'ed.  [A.S. 
hsBto,  which  is  from  adj.  hdt^  hot :  conn, 
with  Ger.  hitze,  Goth,  heiio,  Ice.  hita. 
See  Hot.] 

HEATER,  h^t'er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
heats. 

HEATH,  hSth,  n.  a  barren  open  country  : 
a  small  evergreen  shrub  with  beautiful 
flowers,  that  ^ows  on  heaths.  [A.S. 
haeth ;  Ger.  hevde,  Goth,  haithi,  a  waste.] 

HEATHEN,  he'f/m,  n.  an  unbeliever  when 
Christianity  prevailed  in  cities  alone  :  an 
inhabitant  of  an  unchristian  country :  a 
pagan:  an  irreligious  person. — adj,  pa- 
gan, irreligious.  [Lit.  a  dweller  on  the 
heaih  or  open  country,  A.S.  haethen^  a 
heathen  ;  Dut.  and  Ger.  heiden.  See 
Hbath,  and  cf.  Paoaiv.I 

HEATHENDOM,  hd'f^in-dum,  n.  those  re- 
gions of  the  world  where  heathenism 
prevails. 

HEATHENISH,  h«'llin-ish,  adij,  relating  to 
the  heathen :  rude :  uncivilized  :  cruel. — 
adv.  Hba'therishlt.— ^.  Hsa'thekish- 
Knss. 

HEATHENISM,  h^^Xm-izm,  n.  the  relig- 
ious system  of  the  heathens :  paganism : 
barbarism. 

HEATHENIZE,  bS'fAn-Iz,  1;.^.  to  make 
heathen, 

HEATHER,  hefVer,  n,  a  small  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  on  heaths.'—adj,  Heath'- 
EBT.  [A  Northern  £.  form,  appearing 
to  be  nothing  more  than  heath-er  «-  in- 
habitant of  the  heath  (Skeat).] 

HEATHY,  heth'i,  adj.  abounding  with 
heath. 

HEAVE,  hSv,  v.t,  to  lift  up :  to  throw  :  to 
cause  to  swell :  to  force  from  the  breast. 
— v.t.  to  be  raised:  to  rise  and  fall:  to 
try  to  vomit :  — pr.p*  heav'ing  ;  pa.t. 
and  pa,p,  heaved'  or  (naut,)  hOve.— ^.  an 
effort  upward  :  a  throw  :  a  swelling :  an 
effort  to  vomit  h- jd2.  a  disease  of  horses 
characterised  by  difficult  and  laborioos 
breathing.  [A.S.  heiban ;  Ger.  heben, 
Qoth,  hafjan,  to  lift.] 

HEAVEN,  heVn,  n,  the  arch  of  sky  over- 
hanging the  earth:  the  air:  the  dwellinp^- 
place  of  the  Deity  and  the  blessed* 
supreme  happiness.  [A.S.  heofon ;  O.  Ice. 
hijinn ;  origin  doubtrul,  though  conn,  by 
some  with  heave,  and  so  meaning  the 
«*  heaved  "  or  "  lifted  up."] 

HEAVENLY,  hev'n-li,  adj.  of  or  inhabiting 


heaven:  celestial:  pure:  supremely bl< 
ed:  very  excellent.  —  adv,  in  a  manner 
like  that  of  heaven  :  by  the  inflnenoe  of 
heaven. — n,  HsAV'BNLunsss. 
HEAVENLY-MINDED,  hev'n-li-mlod'ed, 
adj,  having  the  mind  placed  upon  heaven^ 
ly  things :  pure.— ^.  MBAV'BirLY-lflMD'BD- 


HEAVENWARD 
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HEAVENWAED,  hcv'n-wapd,  HEAVEN- 
WARDS, hev'ii-wardz,  adv.,  toward  or  in 
the  direction  of  fieaven,  [Heaven,  and 
irard,  sig.  direction.] 

HEAVE-OFFERING,  hfiv'-of er-ing,  n.  a 
Jewish  offering  heaved  or  moved  tip  and 
down  bv  the  priest. 

HEAVER,  hSv'er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
heaves. 

HEAVY,  heVi,  adj,  weighty :  not  easy  to 
bear :  oppressive :  afiOicted :  inactive :  in- 
clined to  slumber:  violent:  loud:  not 
easily  digested,  as  food :  miry,  as  soil : 
having  strength,  as  liquor:  dark  with 
clouds :  gloomy :  expensive  :  (B.)  sad.— 
adt\,  also  HeaVily.-^h.  Hsav'imbss. 
[A.S.  hefia—Mbibanf  to  heave,  and  so 
meaning  hard  to  heave;  O.  Gter.  h^g^ 
hebig,\ 

HEBDOMADAL,  heb  -  dom'a  -  dal,  HEB- 
DOMADARY,  heb-dom'a-dar-i,  adj.  oc- 
curring every  seven  days:  weekly,  [L. 
hehdomadalw—Ott,  hebdHymas^  a  perioa  of 
seven  davs — hepta^  seven.] 

HEBDOMlDARY,  heb-domVdar-i,  n.  a 
member  of  a  chapter  or  convent  whose 
week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  etc. 

HEBRAIC,  h6-brS,'ik,  HEBRAICAL,  h&- 
br&'ik-al,  adj,  relating  to  the  He&mo8, 
or  to  their  language. 

HEBRAICALLY,  h&-br&'ik-al-i,  adv,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  language : 
from  right  to  left. 

HEBRAISM,  he'bra^zm,  n.  a  Hebrew 
idiom. 

HEBRAIST,  helbra-ist,  n.  one  skilled  in 
Hdyrew, 

HEBRAISTIC,  hd-bra-isf  ik,  adj.  of  or  like 
Hebrew. 

HEBRAIZE,  he'bi'ariz,  v.t,  to  turn  hito 
Hebrew, 

EOIBREW,  he'brdd,  n.  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  who  emigrated  from 
beyond  the  Euphrates  into  Palestine  :  an 
Israelite,  a  Jew :  the  language  of  the 
Bebrews. — acU,  relating  to  the  Hebrews. 
[Fr.  Hibreu^-L.  Hebrcetia—Qr,  Hebraios 
— Heb.  ibhri,  a  stranger  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates--€&/ier,  the  region 
on  the  other  side— obar,  to  pass  over.] 

HECATOMB,  hek'a-tOOm  or -torn,  iu  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen:  any  large  number  of 
victims.  [Or.  hekatomSbS^-hekaton^  a 
hundred,  and  bous,  an  ox.] 

HECKLE,  heka.    Same  as  Hacklb. 

HECTIC,  hek'tik,  HECTICAL,  hek'tik-al, 
ady.  pertaining  to  the  constitution  or 
habitat  body :  affected  with  hectic  fever. 
— adv.  HBonnoALLY.  rPr.— Or.  hektihoB^ 
habitual— A€sci8,  habit.J 

HECTIC,  hek'tik,  n.  a  habitual  or  remit- 
tent fever,  usually  associated  with  con« 
sumption. 

HECTOR,  hek'tor,  n.  a  bully :  one  who 
annoys. — v.t.  to  treat  insolentlv :  to  an- 
noy.—^.i.  to playthe  bully,  [from  flieo- 
tor,  the  famous  Trolan  leader.! 

HEDGE,  hej,  n,  a  tnicket  of  oushes:  a 
fence  round  a  field,  etc. — v.f.  to  inclose 
with  a  hedge :  to  obstruct :  to  surround: 
to  guard.    [A.S.  hege ;  Dut.  hegge.  Ice. 

HElS^ILL,  hemi,  HEDGINO-BILL, 
hej'ing-bil,  n.  a  oHl  or  hatchet  for  dress- 
ing Tieioges. 

flEDGEBORN,  hej^bawm,  ac(f,  of  low  birth, 
as  if  bom  by  a  Jiedge  or  In  the  woods : 
low :  obscure. 

HEDGEHOQ,  hejliog,  n.  a  small  prickly- 
backed  quadruped,  so  called  from  its  liv- 
ing in  hedges  and  bushes,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  a  hog  or  pig. 

HEDOER,  hei'er,  n.  one  who  dresses  hedges, 

HEDGEROW,  hej'rO,  n.  a  row  of  trees  or 
shrubs  for  hedging  fields. 

BEDGESCHOOL,  hej'sk6dl,  n.  an  open-air 


school  kept  by  the  side  of  a  hedpe  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  penal  laws  in  Ireland. 

HEdGE>-SPARRO  W,  hej'nspar'C,  n.  a  little 
singing  bird,  like  a  sparrow,  which  fre- 
quents hedges, 

H£ED,  bed,  v,t,  to  observe :  to  look  after : 
to  attend  to. — n.  notice :  caution :  atten- 
tion. rA.S.  hedan;  Dut.  hoeden,  Ger. 
hutenJ] 

HEEDFUL,  hed'fool,  adj\  attentive :  cau- 
tious.— adv,  Heed'tullt.— 4k  Heei/ful- 


l^pSs,  n.  a  pieee  or  cover 


KB8S. 

HEEDLESS,  hsdies,  a4j.  inattentive :  care- 
less.—adv.  Heed'lbsslt.— n.  HEEiyusss- 

NBS8. 

HEEI<,  hei,  n.  the  part  of  the  foot  project- 
ing behind :  the  wnole  foot  (esp.  of  beasts): 
the  covering  of  the  heel :  a  spur :  the 
hinder  part  of  anything. — v.t,  to  use  the 
heel :  to  furnish  with  heels.  [A.S.  hela ; 
Dut.  hiei ;  prob.  conn,  with  ll  caix,  Gr. 
lax,  the  heel.] 

HEEL,  hel,  vA,  to  incline :  to  lean  on  one 
side,  as  a  ship.  [A.8.  hyldan  ;  Ice.  haUa, 
to  incline,] 

HEELPIECE,  her 
for  the  heeL 

HEFT,  heft.    Same  as  Haft. 

HEGEMONY,  he-jem'o-ni,  tl,  leadership: 
esp.  among  nations,  governments  and 
tnbes  in  ancient  history ;  as,  the  hege- 
mony of  Sparta  among  Grecian  states.— 
adj.  Heoemon'ic.  [Gr.  h^ggemonia-^Sge" 
m&n,  leader — hggeisthai,  to  go  before.] 

HEGIRA,  HEJIRA,  he-jfra,  n.  the  flight 
of,  Mohammed  from  Mecca,  July  16,  622 
A.D.,  from  which  is  dated  the  Mohamme- 
dan era :  any  flight.    [Ar.  hijrah,  fli| 

HEIFER,  herer,  n.  a  young  cow. 
heahfore ;  ace.  to  Skeat  from  A.S. 
high,  and  fear,  an  ox,  and  so  meaning  a 
fuJl-grovm  ox.] 

HEIGH-HO,  hr-hO,  int.  an  exclamation 
expressive  of  weariness.    [Imitative.] 

HEIGHT,  hit,  n,  the  condition  of  behig 
high :  distance  upwards :  that  which  is 
elevated,  a  hill :  elevation  in  rank  or 
excellence :  utmost  degree.  [Corr.  of 
highth—A.^  heahthii^-hecLh,  nigh.  See 
High.] 

HEIGHTEN,  hlf  n,  v.U  to  make  higher:  to 
advance  or  improve :  to  nuJce  brighter  or 
more  prominent. 

HEINOUS,  h&'nus,  adj.  wicked  in  a  high 
degree  :    enormous  :    atrocious.  —  adv. 

HEfNOUBLT.-^.  HEfNOUBNESS.     [O.  Fr. 

haxnos,  Fr.  haineux^-haine,  hate,  from 
hair,  to  hate,  from  an  O.  Ger.  root,  found 
in  Gfer.  hassen,  Goth.  Jiatyan,  to  hate. 
See  Hate.] 

HEIR,  &r,  n,  one  who  inherits  anything 
after  the  death  of  the  owner :  one  en- 
titled to  anything  after  the  present 
possessor  :';-/ein.  HBreKsa  (fir'eB). — ns, 
meir'dom,  Heir'ship.  [O,  Fr.  heir—lj, 
heres,  an  heir,  allied  to  L.  herus,  a  mas- 
ter, and  Gr.  cheir,  the  hand^  from  a  root 
ghar,  to  seizej 

HEIR-APPAREnT,  ftr-ap-p&r'ent,  n.  the 
one  apparently  or  acknowledged  to  be 
heir^  esp.  to  a  throne. 

HEIRLESS,  ftrles,  adj.  without  an  heir. 

HEIRLOOM,  fi.r'l&Om,  n.  any  piece  of  farm 
niture  or  personal  property  which  de- 
scends to  the  Jieir.  [Heib  and  ^oom--^ 
M.E.  Zoni€— A.S.  loma,  geloma,  furniture. 
See  Loom,  n.] 

HEIR-PRESUMFnVE,ar-pre-zump'tiv,  n. 
one  who  is  presumed  to  be  or  would  be 
heir  if  no  nearer  relative  should  be  bom. 

HEJIRA.    SeeHEonuL. 

HELD,  pa.f .  and  pa.p.  at  Hold. 

HELIACAL,  he-irak-al,  adj.  relating  to 
the  sun ;  (astr.)  emerging:  from  the  light 
of  the  sun  or  falling  into  it. — adv.  Heli'- 
AOALLT.    [Gr.  hHiakos^hSlios,  the  sun.] 


HELICAL,   hel'ik-al,    adj.   spiraL  —  adv. 

Hel'icaixy.    [See  Heuz.] 
HELIOCENTRIC,  he-li-o-sen'trik,  HEUQ. 

CENTRICAL,     hfi-li-o-sen'trik-al,      adj. 

{astr.)  as  seen  from  the  sun^s  centre. — 

adv.    Heuocem'tricaixt.     [From    Gr. 

Mlios,  the  sun,  kentron,  the  centre.] 

HELIOGRAPH,  hSOi-o-graf ,  n.  an  appara* 
tus  for  telegraphing  by  means  ol:  the 
sun's  rays. 

HELIOGRAPHY,  hS-li-og'rarfi,  n.  the  art 
of  taking  pictures  by  sunlight,  photog- 
raphy :  the  art  of  signalling  by  flashing 
the  rays  of  the  sun. — adj.  Heuoobap^ 
lOAL.-— n.  Heuog'rafheb.  [Gr.  Iiilios, 
the  sun,  graphi,  a  painting^-(/yYip^,  to 
grave.] 

HELIOLATER,  hS-li-orarter,  n.  a  v)or- 
shipper  of  the  sun,  [Gr.  hilios,  the  sun, 
lairis,  a  servant.] 

HELIOLATRT,  h&-liH>l'artri,  n.,  worship 
of  the  sun.  [Gr.  liilios,  the  sun,  latreia, 
service,  worship.] 

HEUOMETER,  h§-li-om'e-ter,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  metisuring  the  apparent  diame- 
ter of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly  body. 
[Gr.  h&ios,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

HELIOSCOPE,  heli-o-skOp,  n.  a  telescope 
for  viewing  the  sun  without  dazzling  the 
eyes. — ac^.  HEUOfiOOP'ic.  [Fr.  hilioscope 
--Gr.  hilios,  the  sun,  skoped,  to  look,  to 

HmJOSTAT,  h§'li-o-stat,  n.  an  instrument 
by  means  of  which  a  beam  of  sunlight  is 
reflected  in  an  invariable  direction.  [Gr. 
h&ios,  and  statos,  fixed.] 

HELIOTROPE,  h§'li-o-tr5p.  n.  a  plant 
whose  flowers  are  said  always  to  turn 
round  to  the  sun :  (min.)  a  bloodstone,  a 
variety  of  chalcedonv  of  a  dark-green 
color  variegated  with  red :  an  instru- 
ment for  signalling  bv  flashing  the  sun's 
rays.  [Fr. — ^L. — Gr.  hiliotropton — helios, 
the  sun,  trqpos,  a  turn — tr^ob,  to  turn.] 

HELIOTYPE,  h6'li-a-tlp,  n.  a  photograph. 
[Gr.  hSlios,  the  sua,  and  *ypos,  an  impres- 
sion.] 

HELISPHERIC,  heW-sf er'ik.HELISPHERr 
ICAL,  hel-i-sfer'ik-ai,  adj.,  winding  spi- 
rally round  a  sphere, 

HELDC,  hS'liks,  n.  a  spiral,  as  of  wire  in  a 
coil:  {zool.)  the  snail  or  its  shell :  the 
external  part  of  the  ear :— 43^  Helices, 
heri-s5z.  [L.— Gr.  hdix—heiissb,  to  turn 
round.] 

HELL,  hel,  n.  the  place  or  state  of  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  after  death:  the  abode 
of  evil  spirits :  the  powers  of  hell :  any 

Elace  of  vice  or  misery :  a  gambling- 
ouse.  rA.S.  hd,  heUe;  Ice.  hel,  Ger. 
hSlle  (O.  Ger.  hetta).  From  Hd  (Scand.), 
HeU  (A.S.),  or  HeUa  (O.  Ger.),  the  Teut. 
eoddess  of  death,  whose  name  again  is 
m>m  a  Teut.  root  seen  in  A.S.  heuin,  to 
hide,  Ger.  hMen,  cog.  with  L.  cei-are,  to 
hide.l 
HELLEBORE,  heVe-b5r,  n.  a  plant  used  in 
medicine,  anciently  used  as  a  cure  for  in- 
sanity. [Fr.  heOibore  —  L.  helleborus^ 
Gr.  heUeboros."] 

HELLENIC,  hel-len'ik  or  hel-l§'nik,  HEI^ 
LENIAN,  hel-le'ni-an,  adj.  pertaining  to 
the  Hellenes  or  Greeks  :  Grecian  [Gr. 
HetlSnioSf  HeUinikos-^HelUnes,  a  name 
ultimately  given  to  all  the  Greeks^- 
HeUSrit  the  son  of  Deucalion,  the  Greek 
Noah.] 

HELLENISM,  heVen-izm,  n.  a  Greek 
idiom.  [Fr.  Hdlenisme—Gr.  Hellinis- 
mos.'l 

HELLENIST,  heVen-ist,  n.  one  skQled  is 
the  Qreek  language :  a  Jew  who  used  the 
Greek  language  as  his  mother-tongue. 
JGr.  HelUnistSs.] 

HELLENISTIC,  hel-en-ist'ik,  HELLEN- 
ISTICAL,  hel-en-ist'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining 
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to  the  Hdlenists:  Greek  with  Hebrew 
idioms.~adv.  Hellenibt'ioally. 

HELLENIZE,  hel'en-iz,  v,i.  to  use  the 
Greek  lan^age.   [Gr.  heUSnizd — HeUinA 

HELLHOUND,  heiliowiid,  n.  a  hound  of 
heU :  an  a^ent  of  hell. 

HELLISH,  nerish,  adf,  pertaining  to  or 
like  hell :  very  wickea. — adv.  Hell'ishly. 
— n.  Hsll'ishnbss. 

HELM,  helm,  n.  the  instrument  by  which 
a  ship  is  steered  :  the  station  of  manage- 
ment or  government.  [A.S.  hdma ;  Ice. 
McUra,  a  rudder,  Ger.  AeJm,  a  handle ; 
allied  to  helveA 

HELM,  helm,  HELMET,  hel'met,  n.  a 
covering  of  armor  for  the  head :  (fiot,) 
the  hooded  upper  lip  of  oertain  flowers. 
[A.S. — helan,  to  cover ;  G^r.  helm,  a 
covering,  helmet.  Helmet  is  from  the 
O.  Fr.  healmeit^  dim.  of  healme^  the  O.  Fr. 
form  of  the  same  word.] 

HELMED,  helmd',  HELmETED,  hel'met- 
ed,  adj,  furnished  with  a  helmet 

HELMINTHIC,  hel-min'thik,  ady.  pertain- 
ing to  worms:  expelling  worms. — n.  a 
medicine  for  expelling  worms.  [From 
Gr.  helmins,  helminthoa,  a  worm— Aeiled, 
helissO,  to  wriggle.] 

HELMINTHOID,  hePmin-thoid,  ody.worm- 
shaped.    [Gr.  hebninSj  and  eidos,  form.] 

HELMINTHOLOGY,  hel-min-thol'o-ji,  n. 
the  science  or  natural  history  of  worms, 
— adj,  Helmintholoo'ical. — n.  EEeuhin- 
thol'ogist.  [From  Gr.  heUmins^  and 
logos^  a  discourse.] 

HELMSMAN,helmz'man,  n.  the  mxin  at  the 
helm, 

HELOT,  hel'ot  or  he'lot,  n.  a  slave^  among 
the  Spartans.  [Gr. ;  said  to  be  derived 
from  Hdos,  a  town  in  Greece,  reduced  to 
slaverv  by  the  Spartans.] 

HELOTiSM,  hel'ot-izm  or  helot-izm,  n. 
the  condition  of  the  Helots  in  ancient 
Sparta :  slavery. 

HELOTRY,  hel^t-ri  or  hSlot-ri,  n.  the 
whole  body  of  the  Helots :  auy  class  of 
slaves. 

HELP,  help,  v,t,  to  support :  to  assist :  to 
give  means  for  doin^  anything:  to  rem- 
edy :  to  prevent. — w.t.  to  give  assistance: 
to  contribute :-7pa.p.  help^',  (B.)h6lp'en. 
— n.  means  or  strength  given  to  another 
for  a  purpose  :  assistance :  relief  :  one 
who  assists :  a  hired  man  or  woman. 
rA.S.  helpan  ;  Gtoth.  hUpan,  Ice.  hialpa, 
Ger.  Jielfen,  to  aid,  assist.] 

HELPER,  help'er,  n.  one  who  helps :  an 
sflsistflAt 

HELPFUL,  help'fool,  adf,  giving  help: 
useful.— n.  Help'fdlness. 

HELPLESS,  help'les,  ac(f.  without  help  or 
power  in  one*s  self :  wanting  assistance: 
—adv.  Help'lbssly.— ^.  Help'lesskess. 

HELPMATE,  help'mat,  n.  a  m>ate  or  com- 
panion who  helps :  an  assistant:  a  partner: 
a  wife.  [Formed  on  a  misconception  of 
thephrase  an  helpmeet  in  G^n.  ii.  18, 30.] 

HELTER-SKELTER,  hel'ter-skeVter,  adv. 
in  a  confused  hurry:  tumultuously.  [Imi- 
tative.] 

HELVE,'  helv,  n.  a  handlers  the  handle  of 
an  axe  or  hatchet. — v.i,  to  furnish  with  a 
handle,  as  an  axe.  [A.S.  hielf,  helfe,  a 
handle  ;  O.  Dut.  helve.'] 

HELVETIC,  hel-vet'ik,  adj.  pertaining  to 
Switzerland.  [L. — Hdvetia,  L.  name  of 
Switzerland.] 

HEM,  hem,  n.  the  border  of  a  garment 
doubled  down  and  sewed. — v.t.  to  form 
a  hem  on  :  to  edge  :—pr,p.  hemm'ing  ; 
p(i-P»  hemmed'.  — Hem  in,  to  burround. 
TA.S.  heni,  a  border;  Gter.  hamme^  a 
fence,  Pris.  hamel^  an  edge.] 

HEM,  hem,  n.  {int.)  a  sort  of  half  cough 
to  draw  attention. — v.i,  to  utter  the 
sound  hem! — pr,p.  hemm'ing;  pa.p. 
hemmed'.    [From  the  sound.] 


HEMAL,  he'mal,  adj.  relating  to  the  Hood 
or  blood-vessels.    TGr.  haima^  blood.] 

HEMATINE,  hem'artin,  n.  the  red  coloring 
matter  in  the  blood.    [Fr. — Gr.  haivna, 

bloodj^ 

HEMATITE,  hem'a-tit,  n.  (min.)  a  valuable 
ore  of  iron,  sometimes  of  a  readish-brown 
color,  with  a  &2oo<i-red  streak. — <xdj. 
Hemattt'ic.  [L.— Gr.  haimatitSs,  blood- 
like — haim/Xf  hatmatos,  blood.] 

HEMIPTERA,  hem-ip'ter-a,  n.  an  order  of 
insects,  having  four  wings,  the  two  an- 
terior of  which  are  scarcely  preceptible. 
[Gr.  h^mif  half  (cog.  with  Lat.  semt),  and 
pteron^  a  wing.] 

HEMISPHERE,  hem'i-sfer,  n.  a  half-sphere: 
half  of  the  globe,  or  a  map  of  it.    [Gr. 
hSmisphairion — hemi,  half,  and  sphaira,^ 
a  sphere.] 

HEraSPHERIC,  hem-i-sfer'ik,  HEMI- 
SPHERICAL, hem-i-sfer'ik-al,  ck^'.  per- 
taining to  a  hemisphere. 

HEMISTICH,  hem'i-stik,  n.,  half  aline,  or 
an  incomplete  line  in  poetry.  [L.  hemi- 
a^ic/iium— Gr.  h€mistichion — hemi,  half, 
stichos  a  line  1 

HEMISTICHAL,  he-mis'tik-al,  a4j,  pertain- 
ing to  or  written  in  hemistichs, 

HEMLOCK,  hem'lok,  n.  a  poisonous  plant 
used  in  medicine.  [A.S.  hemlic—leaCf  a 
plant,  a  Lesk,  the  first  syllable  being  of 
unknown  origin.  Cf .  Chablock  and  Gas- 
rio.l 

HEMORRELA.GE,  hem'or-aj,  n.  a  bursting 
or  flowing  of  blood. — adv.  Hehohkhagio 
(hem-or-aj'ik).  [Gr.  haimorrhagia — hai- 
nuif  blood,  rhegnymi,  to  burst.] 

HEMORRHOIDS,  hem'or-oidz,  n.pl  pain- 
ful tubercles  around  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  from  which  blood  occasionally 
flows,— adj.  Hemorrhoid' AL.  [Gr.  hav- 
morrhoides — haima,  blood,  rTieQ,  to  flow.] 

HEMP,  hemp,  n,  a  plant  with  a  fibrous 
bark  used  for  cordage,  coarse  cloth,  etc. : 
the  fibrous  rind  prepared  for  spinning. — 
adjs.  Hemf'en,  maae  of  hemp;  Hbuctt, 
like  hemp.  [A.S.  hamep.  Ice.  hampr; 
borrowed  early  from  L.  cannabis — Gr. 
kanruMs,  which  is  considered  to  be  of 
Eastern  origin,  from  Sans,  ^na,  hemp. 
Cf .  Canvas.1 

HEN,  hen,  n.  the  female  of  any  bird,  esp. 
of  the  domestic  fowl.  [A.S.  henn,  akm 
to  Ger.  henne.  Ice.  hoena,  the  fem.  forms 
respectively  of  A.S.  hana^  Ger.  hahn. 
Ice.  hani,  tne  male  of  birds,  a  cock ;  orig. 
the  singer  or  crier,  akin  to  L.  cano,  to 
sing.] 

HENBANE,  hen'ban,  n.  a  plant  which  is 
a  bane  or  poison  to  domestic  fowls :  the 
stinking  mght-shade,  used  in  medicine 
for  opium. 

HENCE,  hens,  adv.,  from  this  place  or 
time  :  in  the  future :  from  this  cause  or 
reason  :  from  this  origin. — int.  away  I 
begone  I  [M.E.  hennes,  henen  —  A.S. 
heonan,  from  the  base  of  He  ;  Gter.  hinr 
nen,  hin,  hence ;  so  L.  hinc,  hence — hie, 
this.] 

HENCEFORTH,  hens-f6rth'  or  hens'-, 
HENCEFORWARD,  hens-for'ward,  adv. 
from  this  time  forth  or  forward, 

HENCHMAN,  hensh'man,  n.  a  servant :  a 
page.  [Usually  derived  from  hawneh- 
man,  cf.  Flunket  ;  perh.,  however,  from 
A.S.  hengest,  a  horse,  Ger.  hengst,  and 
man.  and  meaning  a  groom  (Skeat).] 

HENCOOP,  hen'koSp,  n.  a  coop  or  large 
ca8:e  for  domestic  fowls. 

HENDECAGON,  hen-deVa-gon,  n.  a  plane 
figure  of  eleven  angles  and  eleven  sides. 
[Fr.  hend&eagone — Gr.  'i67ideA;a,  eleven, 
g^ia.  an  angle.] 

HENDECASYLLABLE,  hen-deVa-sa'a-bl, 
n.  a  metrical  line  of  eleven  syllables. — 
adfi.  HENDEC'ASYiiLAB'ic.  [Gr.  hendeka, 
eleven,  syUdbS,  a  syllable.] 


HENDIADYS,  hen-dfa-dis,  n.  a  figure  in 
which  one  and  the  same  notion  is  pre- 
sented in  two  expressions.  [Qr,  Hen  dia 
dyoin,  one  thing  by  means  of  two.] 

HEN-HARRIER,  hen'-har'i-er,  n.  a  species 
of  falcon,  the  common  harrier.  TSee 
Harrier,  a  hawk.1 

HENNA,  hen'a,  n.  a'  pigment  used  in  the 
Orient  for  dyeing  the  nails  and  hair.  TAr. 
hinna,  the  shrub  from  whose  leaves  it  is 
taade,] 

HENPECKED,  hen'pekt,  a4j,  weakly  sub- 
ject to  his  wife,  as  a  cock  pecked  by  the 
nen. 

HEP,  hep,  n.  See  Hip,  the  fruit  of  the 
dogrose. 

HEPATIC,  hep-at'ik,  HEPATICAL,  hep- 
at'ik-al,  o^/.  pertaining  to  the  liver: 
liver-colored.  [L.  hepaticus — Gr.  h^^r, 
hSpatos,  the  liver.   ] 

HEPATITIS,  hep-a-trtis,  n.  inflammation 
of  the  liver.  [Gr.  h^^r,  hJ^patos,  the 
liverj 

HEPATOSCOPY,  hep-a-tos'kop-i,  n.  divi- 
nation by  intpection  of  the  livers  of 
animals.      [Gr.     h^patoskopia  —  hepar, 

^^ggafo«,  liver,  skoped,  to  inspect.] 

HEPTADE,  hep'tfid,  n.  the  sum  or  number 
of  seven.  [Fr. — Gr.  h^tas,  heptados — 
hepta,  seven.] 

HEPTAGLOT,  hep'ta-gjlot,  adfj,  in  seven 
languages. — n.  a  book  in  seven  languages. 
[Gr.  heptagl6ttos — hepta,  seven,  gldtta, 
glossa,  tongue,  language.] 

HEPTAGrONI  hep'ta-gon,  n.  a  plane  figure 
with  seven  angles  and  seven  sides. — acy. 
Heptag'onal.  [Gr.  heptagOnos,  seven- 
cornered — hepta,  and  g6nia,  an  angle.] 

HEPTAHEDRON,  hep-ta-h6'dron,n.  a  solid 
figure  with  seven  bases  or  sides.  [Gr. 
hepta,  seven,  hedra,  a  seat,  a  base.] 

HEPTARCHY,  hep'tftr-ki,  n.  a  government 

by  seven  persons :  the  country  governed 

by  seven :  a  period  in  the  Saxon  history 

of  England  (a  use  of  the  word  now  disap- 

jroved  by  historians). — o<f/.HEPTAR'CHlC. 

Gr.  hepta,  seven,  archS,  sovereignty.] 

HER,  her,  pron.  objective  and  possessive 
case  of  She. — ac^f.  belonging;'  to  a  female. 
[M.E.  here — ^A.S.  hire,  genitive  and  dative 
ajng.  of  heo,  she.] 

HERALD,  her'ald,  n.  in  ancient  times,  an 
officer  who  made  public  proclamations 
and  arranged  ceremonies:  in  medieval 
times,  an  oflicer  who  had  charge  of  all 
the  etiquette  of  chivalry,  keeping  a  reg- 
ister of  the  genealogies  and  armorial 
bearings  of  the  nobles :  an  oflicer  in  En- 
gland whose  duty  is  to  read  proclamar 
tions,  to  blazon  the  arms  of  the  nobility, 
etc.:  a  pj*oclaimer:  a  forerunner. — v.t. 
to  introGuce,  as  by  a  herald:  to  proclaim. 
rO.  Fr.  Jieralt ;  of  Ger.  origin,  O.  Gter, 
hari  (A.S.  Jiere,  Ger.  lieer),  an  army,  and 
wald  —  vxUt,  strength,  sway.  See  wield, 
VaiidJ 

HERALDIC,  her-al'dik,  adj.  of  or  relating 
to  heralds  or  Jieraldry. — adv.  Heral'dio- 

ALLY. 

HERALDRY,  her'ald-ri,  n.  the  art  or  office 
of  a  herald:  the  science  of  recording 
genealogies  and  blazoning  coats  of  arms. 

HERB,  herb  or  erb,  n.  a  plant  the  stem  of 
which  dies  every  year,  as  distinguished 
from  a  tree  or  shrub  which  has  a  per- 
manent stem. — adj.  Herb'less.  ,  [Fr. 
herbe — ^L.  herba,  aidn  to  Gr.  pKorbS, 
pasture— pTierbd,  to  feed,  to  nourish.] 

HERBACEOUS,  her-b&'shus,  a4j,  pertain- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  herbs :  (bot.) 
having  a  soft  stem  that  dies  to  the  root 
annuallv.     [L.  herbaceus.] 

HERBAGE,  herb'aj  or  erb'&j,  n.  green 
food  for  cattle  :  pasture :  herbs  coUec- 
tively. 

HERBAL,  herb'al,  ac{;.  pertaining  to 
herbs. — n.  a  book  containing  a  classifi- 
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cation  and  de8cripti<Mi  of  plaata :  a  col- 
lection of  lyreseryed  plants. 

HERBALIST,  herVal-ist,  n.  one  who  makes 
collections  of  herbs  or  plants :  one  skilled 
in  plantfiL 

fiERHARIUM,  heivb&'ri-um.  n.  a  classified 
collection  of  preserved  fierha  or  plants: — 

£L  HsRBA'BiuifS  and  Herba'bia.  px>w 
I. — L.  herba.] 

fi£RB£SCENT,  her4>es'ent,  ady,^  (growing 
into  herbs,  becoming  herbaceous.  [L. 
fierbescensr  -enfia,  pr.p.  of  herbeseo,  to 
grow  into  herbs.] 

HERBIVOROUS,  her-biVor-us,  ad;.,  eating 
or  hvmg  on  herbaceoiu planis,  {LuJierbc^ 
voro,  to  devour.] 

HERBORIZATION,  herb-or-i-za'shun,  n. 
the  seeking  for  jianta  :  (min.)  the  figure 
of  plants. 

HERBORIZE,  herb'o-rls,  v.i.  to  search  for 
plants :  to  botanize. — v.t  to  form  plant- 
like fi^^ures  in,  as  in  minerals.  [Fr. 
Jierbonser,  for  herharisei^-Jj.  heTbaJ] 

HERCULEAN,  her-kale-ao,  adf.  extreme- 
ly difificult  or  dangerous,  such  as  might 
have  been  done  by  HerctUes,  a  Greek  hero 
famous  for  his  strength :  of  extraordi- 
nary strength  and  size. 

HERD,  herd,  n.  a  number  of  beasts  feed- 
ing together,  and  watched  or  tended : 
any  collection  of  beasts,  as  distinguished 
from  a  flock :  a  company  of  people,  in 
contempt :  the  rabble.  — v,u  to  run  in 
herds. — v,t.  to  tend,  as  a  herdsman.  [A.S. 
heordy  herd ;  cognate  words  are  found  in 
all  the  Teut.  languages.] 

HERD,  herd,  n.  one  who  tends  a  herd. 
[A.S.  heorde^  hirde,  from  ?ieord  or  herd^ 
a  herd  of  beasts ;  Qer.  hirt] 

HERDSMAN,  herdz'man  (B„  Herd'man), 
n.  a  man  employed  to  herd  or  tend  cattle.] 

HERE,  bSr,  cuiv,  in  this  place :  in  the  nres- 
snt  life  or  state. — ^Here/about,  adv,  about 
bhis  place. — ^Hxreaft'eb,  adv,  after  this, 
'n  some  future  time  or  state. — n.  a  future 
state. — ^Herb  and  There,  adv.  in  this 
place,  and  then  in  that:  thinly:  irreg- 
ularly.— Hekbby',  adv.  by  this. — Here- 
is',  adv.  in  this. — ^Hereof^,  adv.  of  this. 
— ^Heretofore',  adv.  before  this  time : 
formerly.— Hereunto',  adv.  to  this  point 
or  time. — ^Hereupon',  adv,  on  tliis:  in 
consequence  of  this. — ^Herewith',  adv. 
with  this.  [A.S.  her ;  Ger.  hier,  from 
the  demonstrative  stem  hi'.  See  Her, 
and  cf.  Who,  Where.] 

HEREDITABLE,  he-red'it-a-bl,  a(^\  that 
may  be  inherited. 

H£R£^)ITAMENT,  her-e-dit'a^ent,  n.  all 
property  of  whatever  kind  that  may  pass 
to  an  heir. 

HEREDITARY,  he-red'i-tar-i,  ad^.  descend- 
ing by  inheritance :  transmitted  from 
parents  to  their  offspring. — adv,  Hered'- 
ZFARILY.  [L.  hereditariu^-'hereditas,  the 
state  of  an  heir — heres^  an  heir.] 

HEREDITY,  he-redVti,  n.  the  transmission 
of  qualities  from  the  parents  or  ancestors 
to  their  offspring. 

HERESIARCH,  he/e-si-Ark  or  he-rS'zi-Ark, 
n.  a  leader  in  heresy,  a  chief  among  here- 
tics. [Or.  hairesia,  heresy,  and  archosj  a 
leader — arehd^  to  lead.] 

HERESY,  her'e-si,  n.  an  opinion  adopted 
in  opposition  to  the  usual  belief,  esp.  in 
theolqg^ :  heterodoxy.  [Fr.  htrMe — L. 
hcereats-^T.  haire»is--kaired,  to  take  or 
choose  1 

HERETIC,  her^e-tik,  n.  the  upholder  of  a 
heresy. — add.  JlBBXflCAL.^adv.  Herbt'- 
IGALLY.  [Or.  hairetihoSt  able  to  choose, 
heretical  T 

HEREBY,  HEREUNTO,  HEREWITH,  etc. 
See  under  HERB. 

HERIOT,  her'i-ot.  n.  a  tribute  of  muntYienu 
of  war  anciently  given  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  on  the  deoease  of  a  tenant:  a  duty 


paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  the  de- 
cease of  a  tenant.  [A.S.  heregeatUf  a 
military  preparation  —  here,  an  army, 
geatwef  a4>paratus.] 

HERITARTiK,  her'it-abl,  a4j.  that  may  be 
{nheritecL—BsBiTABLE  Profertt  (Scotch 
law)  real  property,  as  opposed  to  movable 
property,  or  chattels.— MERiTAfiLE  Seour- 
ITT,  same  as  English  mortgage.  [O.  Fr. 
heritable,  ft€redito&Ze— Low  L.  h&redita- 
biHs^Jj.  h^reditasA 

HERITAOE,  her'it-aj,  n.  that  which  is  in- 
herUed :  (B.)  the  children  (of  God).  [Fr. 
— ^Low  L.  heritagiufn,  hisereditagtumr^lu 
heredita^.l 

HERITOR,  her'it-or,  n.  {in  Scotland^  a 
landholder  in  a  parish.  [Low  L.  heritor 
tor,  for  hcereditator^—lj.  hereditasA 

HERMAPHRODISM,  her  -  maf '  rod  -  iam, 
HERMAPHRODITISM,  her-mafrod-it- 
iism,  n.  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  one 
body.  

HERMAPHRODITE,  her-maf rod-It,  n.  an 
animal  or  a  plant  in  which  the  two  sexes 
are  united:  an  abnormal  individual  in 
whom  are  united  the  pr(»erties  ol  both 
sexes. — OK^.  imiting  tne  distinctions  of 
both  sexes.  [L. — Gr.  Hermaphroditos^ 
the  son  of  Bermis  and  Aphrodiii,  who, 
when  bathing,  grew  together  with  the 
nymph  Salmacis  into  one  person.] 

HERMAPHRODITIC,  her-maf-rod-it'ik, 
HERMAPHRODITIGAL,  her-maf-rod-it'- 
ik-«l,  acy.  pertaining  to  a  hermaphrodite: 
partaking  of  both  sexes. 

HeRMENEUTIC,  her-me-nQ'tik,  HERME- 
NEUTICAL,  her-me-na'tik-flJ,  oc^V,  inter- 
preting:  explanatoi^.— adv.  Hericbneu'- 
TiCALLT.— «.  sing.  Hbrmeneu'tios,  the 
science  of  interpretation,  esp.  of  the 
Scriptures.  [Gr.  herm&teutihos^hermS- 
neus,  an  interpreter,  from  HermSs,  Mer- 
cury, the  god  of  art  and  eloquence  J 

HERSCETIC,  her-met'ik,  Hl4lMETICAL, 
her-met'ik-al,  ac^.  belonging  in  any  way 
to  the  beliefs  current  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  name  of  Hermes,  the  Thnce 
Great :  belonging  to  magic  or  alchemy, 
nmgicai :  perfectiv  close. — €uiv.  Hermet'- 

ICALLY.— HERMETICALLT  SEALED,  closed 

com|)letely,  said  of  a  glass  vessel,  the 
opening  of  which  is  closed  by  meltingthe 
glass.  [From  Hermis  TVwmegrtstos,  ISer- 
mes  '*  the  thrice-greatest,"  the  Gr.  name 
for  the  Egyptian  god  Thoth,  who  was 
god  of  science,  esp.  alchem^jr,  and  whose 
magic  seal  was  held  by  medieval  alchem- 
ists to  make  vessels  and  treasures  inac- 
cessible.] 

HERMIT,  ner'mit,  n.  one  who  retires  from 
society  and  lives  in  solitude  or  in  the 
desert.  [M.E.  eremite,  through  Fr.  and 
L.  from  Gr.  erimitSa-^erimos,  solitary, 
desert.] 

EDE:RMITAGE,  her^mit-ftj,  n.  the  dwelUng 
of  a  hermit :  a  retired  abode  :  a  kind  of 
wine,  so  called  from  Hermitage^  a  dis- 
trict of  France. 

HERN.    Same  as  Heron. 

HERNIA,  hei^ni-a,  n.  a  rupture,  esp.  of 
the  abdomen. — adj.  Her'niaIj.    [L.] 

HERO,  he'rd,  n.  (orig.)  a  toarricr,  a  demi- 
god: a  man  of  distinguished  braven^; 
any  illustrious  person :  the  principal  ng^ 
ure  in  any  history  or  work  of  fiction  : — 
fern.  Heroine,  her^o-in.  [Tbroug'h  Fr. 
and  L.  from  Gr.  hSros;  akin  to  L.  vir, 
A.S.  wer,  a  man,  Sans,  vira,  a  hero.] 

HERODLA^S,  he-r5'di-ans,  n.pl.  a  party 
among  the  Jews,  taking  their  name  from 
HerocL,  as  being  his  especial  partisans. 

HER0IC,he-r5'ik,  HEROIQAL,  he-r5'ik-al, 
ac^f.  becoming  a  hero :  courageous :  il- 
lustrious :  designating  the  style  of  verse 
in  which  the  exploits  of  heroes  are  cele- 
brated.— ii.a  htfoio  verse*— -alll^  Hbbo'- 

lOALLT.l 


HEROI-OOMIC,  her'O'i-kom'ik,  HEROI- 
COMICAL,  her'o-i-kom'ik-al,  o^;.  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  heroic  and  comic; 
designating  the  high  burlesque. 

HEROISM,  her'o^m,  n.  the  qualities  of  a 
hero :  courage  :  boldness. 

HERON,  herun,  n.  a  large  screaming 
water-fowl,  with  long  legs  and  neck.— n. 
Her'onrt,  a  place  where  herons  breed. 
[Fr. — O.  Ger.  heigro,  copr.  with  A.S. 
hragra.  Ice.  hegri,  all  inutative  of  its 
croak.] 

HERONSHAW,  her'nn-shaw,  n.  a  jfowig 
heron.  [Properly,  heronseioe  (ety.  un- 
known), which  was  confounded  with  the 
old  form  hemsTiaw^  a  heronry,  from 
Heron,  and  shaw,  a  wood.] 

HERO-WORSHIP,  hg'ro-wur'ship,  n.  the 
worship  of  heroes:  excessive  admiration 
of  great  men. 

HERPES,  her'p&E,  n.  a  kind  of  skin  dis- 
ease. [So  called  from  its  creeoing  over 
the  skm,  from  Gr.  herpSs,  nerpo,  to 
creen  i 

HERPETON,  her'pet-on,  n.  a  genus  of 
non*venonu>tt8  serpents  of  Southern 
Asia,  allied  to  Eryx,  and  characterized 
b^  two  soft  flexible  prominences  coverad 
with  scales  which  are  appended  to  the 
muzzle.  Written  also  Erfeton.  [Gr., 
a  reptile.] 

HERRING,  helping,  n.  a  common  small 
sea-fish  found  moving  in  great  shoals  or 
multitudes.  [A.S.  hasring  (Ger.  hiring) 
— here  (Ger.  Iieer),  an  army  or  multitude: 
or  perh.  corr.  from  L.  hmec,  fish-pickle.] 

HERS,  herz,  pron.  possessive  of  She. 

HERSE.    Same  as  FTgAgaa 

HERSELF,  her-self ,  pron.  the  emphatic 
form  of  She  in  the  nominative  or  ob- 
jective case :  in  her  real  character :  hav- 
ing the  command  of  her  faculties :  sane< 
[Her  and  Seut.] 

HESITANCY,  hez'i-tan-si,  HESITATION, 
hez-i-tft'shun,  n.  wavering :  doubt :  stam- 
mering. 

HESITATE,  hez'i-t&t,  v.i.  to  stop  in  mak- 
ing a  decision :  to  be  in  doubt :  to  stam- 
mer.^odt?.  HES'irATXKOLY.  [L.  hcesito, 
hoesUatvm,  freq.  of  hasreo,  Ihcesum,  to 
stick  adhei*p  1 

HESPER,  hes'per,  HESPERUS,  hes'per-us, 
n.  the  evenin^tar  or  Venus.  [L.  and  Gr. 
hesperos,  evening,  also  L.  vesper.'] 

HESPERIAN,  hes-pe'ri-an,  adij.  of  Hesperus 
or  the  west. 

HETEROCERCAL,  het-er-o-serlcal,  adH. 
having  the  upper  forlc  of  the  taU  differ* 
entfrom  or  longer  than  the  lower,  as  the 
shark :  opposed  to  Homocercal.  [Gr. 
heteros,  different  from,  and  kerkos,  the 
tail.] 

HETEROCLrrai,  hefer-o-kirt,  HETERO- 
CLITIO,  het^iso-klit'ik,  HETEROCLIT- 
ICAL,  het-er>o-klit'ik-al,  adj.,  irregularly 
inflected:  irregular.  [Gr.  tieteroklitos — 
heteros,  other,  and  Iditos,  inflected — 
klindj  to  inflect.] 

HETEROCLITE,  het'er-o-klit,  n.  (gram^)  a 
word  irregularly  inflected ;  anything  ir- 
r^fular. 

HETERODOX,  her'er-o-doks,  adj\  holding 
an  opinion  other  or  different  from  the 
established  one,  esn.  in  theqlogy :  hereti- 
cal. [Gr.  heteroaopDOs-^eteros,  other, 
doxa,  an  opinion — doJced,  to  think.] 

HETERODOXY,  het'er-o-doks-i,  n.  heresy. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  het  -  er  -  o  -  len'e  -  us, 
HETEROGENEAL,  het-er-o-j^n^e-al,  adj. 
of  another  race  or  kind:  dissimilar: — 
opposed  to  HouoosNBOTTS. — adv.  Heter- 
ooEN'EousLT.  —  ns.  Hetbrogene'ity, 
Heterooen'eousnsss.  [Gr.  heterogenSs 
^-heteros,  other,  genos,  a  kind.] 

HETEROTAXY,  het-er-o-taks'i,  n.  arrange- 
ment different  from  tliat  existing  in  a 
normal  form  or  type  :  oonfused,  abnor- 
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mal,  or  heterogeneous  arrangement  or 
structure.  [Gr.  heteros,  different,  and 
taxiSf  arrangement.] 

HETMAN,  het'man,  n,  the  chief  or  general 
of  the  Cossacks,    [Russ.] 

HEW,  ha,  vJ.  to  cut  with  any  sharp  in- 
strument :  to  cut  in  pieces  :  to  shape : — 
pa.p.  hewed'  or  hewn.  [A.S.  heatcan; 
Ger.  hauenJ] 

HEWER,  hu'er,  n.  one  who  kewa. 

HEXAGON,  heksVgon,  n.  a  plane  figure 
witli  six  angles  aim  sides. — adj.  Hbxao'- 
ONAL. — adv.  Hezaq'onallt.  FGr.  hexa^ 
g&non — hesc^  six,  g6nia,  an  angle.] 

HEXAHEDRON,  heks-a-he'dron,  n.  a  cube, 
a  regular  solid  with  six  sides  or  faces, 
each  of  these  being  a  square.— <zc{;,  Hbx- 
ahs'dral.    [Gr.  Tiex,  six,  hedrva,  a  base.] 

HEXAMETER,  heks-am'etrer, n.  averse  of 
six  measures  or  feet. — ac^J.  having  six 
metrical  feet.  [Lb — Gr.  hex,  six,  metron^ 
a  measure.] 

HEXAPLA,  Eeks'a-pla,  n.  an  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  in  six  different  versions,  esp. 
that  prepared  by  Ori^n  of  Alexandria. 
—adi.  Hkx'APLAB.  [Gr.  hexaplous,  six- 
fold.]* 

HEXAFOD,  heks'a-pod,  n.  an  animal  with 
six  feet  [Gr.  hexapous,  -podos^h&x:^  six, 
nous,  a  foot.] 

HEXASTICH,  beks'a-stik,  n.  a  poem  of 
six  lines  or  verses.  [Gr.  Jiexastichos — 
hex,  six,  sticfios,  a  line.] 

HEX  A  STYLE,  heksVstn,  n.  a  building 
with  six  pillars.  [Gr.  hekastylos—hex, 
six,  stylos,  a  pillar.  J 

HEXATEUCH,  heks'a-tak,  n.  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  [Gr.  hex, 
six,  and  teuchos,  a  book.] 

HEIY,  ha,  int.  expressive  of  joy  or  interro- 
gation.    [From  the  sound,  like  Ger.  hei.] 

HEYDAY,  lia'da,  int.  expressive  of  frolic, 
exultation,  or  wonder.  [Ger.  fieida,  or 
Dut.  hei  daar,  (Ger.)  da,  (Dut.)  daar  — 

TSERS  1 

HEYDAY,  ha'da,  n.  the  wild  gaiety  of 
youth.     [For  highday;  M.E.  hey-day^ 

HEY- GO-MAD,  ha'-gd-nmd,  a  colloquial 
expression  implying  an  intense  or  ex- 
treme degree,  boundlessness,  absence  of 
restraint,  or  the  Kke.  "Away  they  go 
cluttering  like  hey-go*mad.** — Sterne, 

HEY-PASS,  hS,'-pas,  n.  an  interjectional 
expression  used  by  jugglers  during  the 
performance  of  their  feats,  and  equiva- 
lent to  change  or  disappear  suddenly  I 
"You  wanted  but  hey-pass  to  have  made 
your  transition  like  a  mystical  man  of 
Sturbridge.  But  for  all  your  sleight  of 
hand,  our  just  exceptions  against  liturgy 
are  not  vanished.'* — Milton. 

HIATUS,  hl-a'tus,  71.  a  gap :  an  opening : 
a  defect :  (gram.)  a  concurrence  of  vowel 
sounds  in  two  successive  syllables.  [L., 
from  hio,  to  gape  ;  Gr.  chaind,  to  gape  ; 
from  root  cha,  tbe  sound  produced  by 
gapin^.l 

HIBERNAL,  hl-ber'nal,  ac^.  belonging  to 
winter:  wintrjr.  [Fr. — ^L.  hibemaiis — 
hiems,  Gr.  cJieima,  winter,  Sans,  hima, 
snow.] 

HIBERNATE,  hfber-n&t,  v.i.  to  winter: 
to  pass  the  winter  in  sleep  or  torpor. — n. 
Hiberna'tion,  the  state  of  torpor  in 
which  many  animals  pass  the  winter. 
[L.  hibema,  hibematuntr^ibema,  win- 
ter*ou8<rters  1 

HIBERNIAN,  hl-ber'ni-an,  acff.  relating  to 
Hibemia  or  Ireland.—^,  an  Irishman. 
[From  L.  Hibemia,  Gr.  louemia,  Ire- 
land.] 

HIBERNLA.NISM,  hi-ber'ni-an^zm,  HI- 
BERNICISM,  hi-ber'ni-sizm,  n.  an  Irish 
idiom  or  peculiarity.  

HICCOUGfi,  HICCUP,  mCKUP,  hiVup, 
n.  a  sudden  and  involuntary  kind  of 
congli. — v.i.   to   have  a  ooogh  of  this 


kind  i-^-^.p.  hiccoughing  (hik'up-ing) ; 
pa.p.  hiccoughed  (hik'upt).  [Imitative; 
there  are  similar  words  in  many  lan- 
guaees,  as  Dut.  hUc,  Dan.  hikke,  Bret. 

HICKDRY,  hik'or-i,  n.  the  name  of  several 
American  nut-bearing  trees.  [Ety.  un- 
known.] 

HID,  HIDDEN.    See  Hms. 

HIDALGO,  hi-dal'gO,  n.  a  Spanish  noble- 
man of  the  lowest  class.  [Sp.  h^o  de 
algo,  the  son  of  something,  i.e.,  of  a  good 
house,  and  without  mixture  of  Moorish 
or  Jewish  blood.] 

HIDDEN,  hid'n,  adj.  concealed :  unknown. 

HIDE,  hid,  v.t.  to  conceal :  to  keep  in 
safety. — v.i.  to  lie  concealed  :—pa.t.  nid  ; 
pa.jf>.  hidd'en,  hid.  [A.S.  hydan,  to  hide ; 
allied  to  Gr.  heutho,  and  perh.  to  L. 
custos  (—  cud4os),  a  protector.J 

HIDE,  hid,  n.  tlie  sldo  of  an  animal. — v.t. 


to  fiog  or  wliip.  [A.S.  hyd ;  €ter.  haut, 
allied  to  L.  cutis,  Gr.  sk%itos,'\ 

HIDE,  hid,  n.  an  old  measure  of  land  vary- 
ing from  60  to  120  acres.  [A.S.  hid,  con- 
tracted for  higidf^hiwisCj  both  words 
meaning  as  much  land  as  could  support 
a  family,  and  so  conn,  with  A.S.  htwan, 
domestics.    See  Hive.] 

HIDEBOUND,  hid'bownd,  adj.  having  the 
hide  closely  bound  to  the  body,  as  in  ani- 
mals: in  trees,  having  the  bark  so  close 
that  it  impedes  the  growth. 

HIDEOUS,  hid'e-us,  adj.  frightful:  hor- 
rible: ghastly.  —  adv.  Hid'bously. — n. 
Hid'bousnbss.  [Fr.  hideux—O,  Fr.  hide, 
hisde,  dread ;  perh.  from  I^  hi^dus, 
rough,  rude.J 

HIDING,  hld'ing,  n.  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

HIDING,  hld'in^  n.  a  flogging,  thrashing, 
or  beating.  **\  wasn't  going  to  shed  the 
beggar*s  blood ;  I  was  only  going  to  give 
him  a  hiding  for  his  impudence." — C. 
Reads. 

HIE,  M,  v.i.  to  hasten : — pr.p.  hie'ing ; 
pa/p.  hied'.    rA.S.  Mgian,  to  nasten.] 

HIEkARCH,  M'er-Srk,  n.  a  ruler  in  sacred 
matters.— ad/.  Hi'krabchal.  [Gr.  hier- 
archis — hieros,  sacred,  arch6,  to  rule.] 

HIERARCHY,  lii'ei^&rk-i,  n.,  rvle  in  aaxsred 
matters  :  persons  that  so  rule :  the  body 
of  the  clergy  :  a  government  by  priests. 
^-adj.  Hibsarch'icaIj. 

HIERATIC,  hi-ei^atlk,  adf.,  sacred:  re- 
lating to  priests.  [L.  hieraticus — Gr. 
hieratilcos  1 

HIEROGLYPH,  hfer-o^lif,  HIERO- 
GLYPHIC, hl-er-o-glif  ik,  n.  the  sacred 
characters  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  lan- 
guage: picture-writing,  or  writing  in 
which  figures  of  objects  are  employed 
instead  of  conventional  signs,  lixe  the 
alphabet :  any  symbolical  Hmre.^-adis. 

HiEBOGLTPH'IC,  HlEKOGLYPH^ICAIi.— adv. 

Hierooltfh'ioallt.  [Gr.  hieroglyphic 
kon— hieros,  sacred,  glyphd,  to  carve.] 

HIEROGLYPHIST,  hl-er-o-glifist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  reading  hieroglyphics. 

HIEROGRAPHIC,  hl-er^o-graf  ik,  HIERO- 
GRAPHICAL,  hi-er-o-^raf  ik-al,  adj.  per- 
taining to  sacred  tenting.  [Qr.  htero- 
graphikos — hieros,  sacred,  and  graphikos, 
from  graphd,  to  write.] 

HIEROLOGY,  hl-erol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
which  treats  of  sacred  matters,  especially 
sacred  writing  and  inscriptions.  [Gr. 
hierologia — hieros,  sacred,  and  logos,  a 
discourse  or  treatise.] 

HIEROPHANT,  hl'er-o-fant,  n.  one  who 
shows  or  reveals  sacred  things  :  a  priest. 
[Gr.  hierophantSs^hieros,  sacred,  pnaind, 
to  show.] 

HIGGLE,  nigl,  v.i.  to  hawk  about  provis- 
ions for  sale:  to  make  difiBculty  in  bargain- 
ing: to  chaffer. —41.  Higo'ler.  [A  form 
of  HAOOUE,  and  Hawk,  to  sdL] 


HIGH,  ill,  acfj.  elevated  :  lofty :  tall :  emi- 
nent in  anvthing:  exalted  in  rank: 
dignified  :  cnief  :  noble :  ostentatious : 
arrogant :  proud :  strong  :  powerful : 
angry :  loud :  violent :  tempestuous :  ex- 
cellent :  far  advanced  :  difficult :  dear : 
remote  in  time. — diOH  wine,  the  strong 
spirit  obtained  by  the  redistillation  of 
tne  low  wines,  or  a  strong  alcoholic 
product  obtained  by  rectification. — adv. 
aloft :  eminently  :  powerfully :  profound- 
ly.—adv.  HiGH'LY.  [A.S.  heak;  Goth. 
havhs.  Ice.  har,  Ger.  hoch.'] 

HIGH^ADMIRAL,  hf-ad'mi-ral,  n.  a  high 
or  chief  admiral  of  a  fleet. 

HIGH-ALTAR,  hf-awl'tar,  n.  the  princi- 
pal altar  in  a  church. 

HIGH-BAILIFF,  hr-bal'if,  n.  an  English 
officer  who  serves  writs,  etc.,  in  certain 
franchises,  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
supervision  of  the  sheriff. 

HIGH-BORN,  hi'-bawm,  adj.   of  high  or 

noble  birth. 
HIGH-BRED,    hf-bred,    adj.   of  high  or 

noble  breed,  training,  or  family. 

HIGH-CHURCH,  hi'-church,  n.  a  party 
within  the  Church  of  England,  who  exalt 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
church,  and  attach  ^eat  importance  to 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  ordinances,  and 
ceremonies.  —  ns.  Hioh'-chubch'man, 
High'-church'ism. 

HIGH-COLORED,  hi'-kul'urd,  adj.  having 
a  strong  or  glaring  color. 

HIGH-DAY,  hr-da,  n.  a  holiday:  (B.) 
broad  daylight. 

HIGH-FED,  hi'-fed,  adj.,  fed  highly  or  lux- 
uriously: pampered. — n.  High'-feed'iko. 

HIGHFLIEK,  hrfli-er,  n.  one  who  flies  high, 
or  runs  into  extravagance  of  opinion  or 
action. — adj.  High'-fly'ino. 

HIGH-FLOWN,  hi'-flon,  adj.  extravagant : 
elevated :  turgid. 

HIGH-HANDED,  hl'-hand'ed,  adj.  oveiv 
bearing:  violent. 

HIGH-HEARTED,  hi'-hftrt'ed,  adj  with 
the  heart  high  or  fuU  of  courage. 

HIGHLAND,  hi'land,  n.  a  mountainous 
district. 

HIGHLANDER,  hfland-er,  n.  an  mhabi- 
tant  of  a  mountainous  region ;  specifi- 
cally, in  Scotland. 

HIGH-MASS,hr-mas,  n.  in  the R.  Cath.  Ch. 
the  mass  which  is  read  before  the  high- 
altar  on  Sundays,  feast-days,  and  great 
occasions. 

HIGH-MINDED,  hi'-mlnd'ed,  acU.  havmg 
a  high,  proud,  or  arrogant  mind :  having 
honorable     pride  :     magnanimous.  —  n. 

HiGEt'-MIKD'EDlVEeS. 

HIGHNESS,  hi'nes,  n.  the  state  of  bemg 
high :  dignity  of  rank  :  a  title  of  honcHr 
given  to  princes. 

HIGH-PLACE,  hi'-plSs,  n.  (B.)  an  eminence 
on  which  unlawful  worship  was  per- 
formed by  the  Jews. 

HIGH-PRESSURE,  hf-presh'ttr,  adi.  ap- 
plied to  a  steam-engine  in  which  the 
steam  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  so 
that  the  pressure  may  exceed  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

HIGH-PRIEST,  hi'-prest,  n.  a  chief-priest, 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

HIGH-PRINCIPLED,  hf-prin  si-pld,  acy. 
of  high,  noble,  or  strict  principle, 

HIGH-PROOF,  hi'-prdOf,  adj.,  proved  to 
contain  much  alcohol :  highly  rectified. 

HIGH-ROAD,  lu'-rod,  n.  one  of  the  public 
or  chief  roads. 

HIGH-REASONED,  hr-sS'znd,  adj.  made 
rich  or  piquant  with  spices  or  other  sea- 
soning. 

HIGH-SOULED,  hf-sOld,  adj.  having  a 
high  or  lofty  soul  or  spirit. 

HIGH-SOUNDING,  hf- sownd'ing,  octf. 
pompous :  osten^tiouB. 


HIGH-SPIRITED 
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HIGH-SPIRITED,  hf-Bpii/it-ed,  adj,  hav- 
ing a  hiqh  spirit  or  natural  fire :  bold ; 

daring :  irascible. 
BIGHT,  hit,  apoM.  verh^  used  in  the  third 

pers.  sing.,  he  was  oris  called  or  named. 

rA.S./iaton,  to  be  called — hataUy  to  call ; 

Uer.  heisaenA  * 

HIGH-TASTED,  hf-tast'ed,  adj.  having  a 

strong  piquant  taste  or  relish. 
mGH-TKEASON,    hf-tre'zn,    «.  treason 

a^nst  the  sovereign  or  state*  being  the 

highest  civil  offence. 
HIGH-WATER,  hT-waw'ter,  n.  the  time 

at  which  the  tide  is  highest :  the  greatest 

elevation  of  the  tide. 
HIGHWAY,  hr wft,  n.  a  high  or  public  way 

or  road. 
HIGHWAYMAN,  hTwfirman,  n.  a  robber 

who  attacks  people  on  the  public  way. 
HIGH-WROUGHT,  hT-rawt,  adj.  wrmtght 


with  exquisite  skiu  :  highly  finiBhed. 
ILARIO US,  hi-l&'ri-us,  adj.  gay :  \ 
merry.    [L.  h'Uaris—Gr.  huaros-^HaoSt 


gay :  very 


kindl 


ly,  cheerful.] 

\  hi-Iar'i-ti,  n.  gaiety :  pleasura- 
ble  excitement. 

HILARY,  hil'ar-i,  adj*  the  name  applied 
to  one  of  the  four  terms  of  the  law- 
courts  of  England,  from  11th  to  Slst 
January,  so  called  from  St,  HUaryi 
whose  festival  is  Jan.  18. 

HTIiTj,  hO,  n.  a  high  mass  of  land,  less 
than  a  mountain.  [A.S.  hyll ;  allied  to 
L.  coUis^  a  hill,  and  root  eel  in  celsus^ 
high,  Gr.  kolGnos^  a  hill.] 

HILliOGK,  hU'uk,  n.  a  small  hill. 

HILLY,  hil'i,  adj.  fuU  of  hllla— «.  HlLL'- 

INBSS. 

HILT,  hilt,  n.  the  handle,  esp.  of  a  sword. 
[A.S.  hut ;  Dut.  hilte,  O.  Ger.  Jidza  ;  not 
conn,  with  HOLD.] 

HILTED,  hilt'ed,  adj-  having  a  hilt. 

HIM,  him,  pron.  the  objective  case  of  Hb. 
[A.S.  he,  dative  him^  ace.  /line.] 

Himself,  hlm-self ,  pron.  the  emphatic 
and  reflective  form  of  He  and  HTM ;  it 
also  expresses  the  proper  character  or 
state  of  mind  of  a  person. 

UlN,  bin,  n.  a  Hebrew  liquid  measure, 
containing  about  6  quarts.    [Heb.] 

HIND,  hind,  n.  the  female  of  the  stag. 
rA.S.  hind ;  Ger.  hinde^  hindin^  O.  Gkr. 
ntnda,  hinta,] 

HIND,  ^nd,  n.  a  farm-servant,  a  plough- 
man, a  peasant.  [lit.  a  domesttCf  from 
A.S.  hina,  hiwan^  domestics  —  hiw^  a 
house.    See  Hrnc.] 

HIND,  hind,  adj.  placed  in  the  rear :  per- 
taining to  the  part  behind:  backward: 
opposed  to  Fobs.  [A.S.  hindan^  from 
the  base  hi^  seen  also  in  Hr,  Henoe,  and 

^Httheb.] 

HINDEIR,  hind'er,  o^f.  comparative  of 
Hind,  but  used  in  the  same  significa- 
tions. 

HINDER,  hin'der,  v.t  to  put  or  keep  be- 
hind :  to  stop,  or  prevent  progress :  to 
embarrass.^.'i.  to  raise  obstacles.  rA.S* 
hindrian;   Ger.  hindem;    from    Uind, 

HINDERANCE,hin'der^ns,n]NDRANCE, 
hin'drans,  n,  act  of  hindering:  that  which 
hindeps*  obstacle. 

HINDERMOST,  hInd'er-mOst,  HINDMOST, 
hind'mdst,  ocj;.  superlative  of  Hind  ; 
furthest  behind.  [For  -most,  see  After- 
most and  Foremost.] 

HINDI,  hin'dS,  n.  one  of  the  languages  of 
Aryan  stock  now  spoken  in  North  India. 
[Pers.  Hind,  **  India."] 

HlNDLEG,  hlndleg,  n.  one  of  the  back  or 
posterior  legs  of  anything ;  as,  the  hind' 
teg  of  a  horse,  of  a  chair,  or  the  like. 

HINDOOSTANEE.    See  Himdubtaki. 

HINDRANCE.   See  Hucdbrakob. 

HINDU,  HINDOO,  hin'ddO,  n.  a  native  of 
Hindustan :  now  more  properly  applied 


to  native  Indian  believers  in  Brahman* 
ism,  as  opp.  to  Mohammedans,  etc.  [lit. 
a  dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  nver 
SindhUf  Sans,  for  Indus.] 

HINDUISM,  HINDOOISM,  hin'dOC-izm,  n. 
the  religion  and  customs  of  the  Hindus. 

HINDUSTANI,  hin-dOO-stan'g,  n.  a  dialect 
of  Hindi,  also  called  Urdu  ("  language  of 
the  camp,'*  Turk.  urdU  or  ord4,  '*  camp  '*), 
being  likewise  the  chief  ofScial  and  com- 
mercial  lang^uage  of  India. 

HINGE,  hinj,  n.  tnehook  or  joint  on  which 
a  door  or  lid  hangs:  that  on  which  any- 
thing depends  or  turns. — v.t.  to  furnish 
with  hinges:  to  bend. — v,i.  to  hang  or 
turn  as  on  a  hinge  :—pr.p.  hing'in^pa.ii. 
hiDged'.    [M  ET.  henge,  from  M.  £.  hm- 

ri,  to  hang,  which,  according  to  Skeat, 
of  Scano.  origin,  as  in  Ice.  henja^  to 

^hang,  but  cog.  with  A.S.  hangian^ 

HlNNx,  hin'i,  n.  the  produce  of  a  stallion 
and  a  she-ass.  [L.  hinnus—Qr.  hinnos, 
ginnoSj  a  mule.] 

HINT,  hint,  n.  a  distant  allusion :  slight 
mention :  insinuation. — v.t.  to  bring  to 
mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  remote  al- 
lusion: to  allude  to. — v.i.  to  m^e  an 
indirect  or  remote  allusion:  to  allude, 
[lit.  a  thing  taken^  from  A.S.  henian,  to 
seize,  and  so  allied  to  hunt  and  hand.] 

HIP,  hip,  n.  the  haunch  or  fleshy  part  of 
the  thigh. — v.t.  to  sprain  the  hip  i—pr.p. 
hipp'ing ;  pa.p.  hipped'.  [A.S.  hype ; 
Gotn.  hups,  Ger.  hUfte.] 

HIP,  hip,  HEP,  hep,  n.  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  brier  or  dogrose.  [M.E.  Tiepe ;  from 
A.S.  heopeJ] 

HTPPIATRIC,  hip-pi-at'rik,  ad^.  pertaining 
or  relating  to  farriery  or  veterinary  sur* 
gery :  veterinary. 

H&PIATRY,  hip'pi-at-ri,  n.  the  art  of 
curing  diseases  of  the  horse  :  veterinary 
surgery.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  iatros, 
a  physician.] 

HIPPlSH,hip1sh,a^'.  somewhat  hypochon- 
driac. [A  familiar  corr.  of  Hyfoghon- 
priac] 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  hip'o-kam-pus,  n.  a  genus 
of  fishes  with  head  and  neck  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  horse,  and  a  lone,  tapering 
tail  which  they  ctm  tufist  roimd  an^hing. 
[Gr.  hippoharnpos^-^ippos,  a  horse,  kam^ 
pi,  a  turning.]^ 

mPPOCENTAtJR,  hipn^senf  awr,  n.  same 
as  Centaur.  [Gr.  nippos,  a  horse,  and 
Centaur.] 

HIPPODROME,  hip'o-drOm,  n.  a  race- 
course for  horses  and  chariots :  an  eques- 
trian circus.  \Qt.  hippodromos-^ippos, 
a  horse,  dromos,  a  course.] 

HIPPOGRIFF,  hip'o^f,  n.  a  fabulous 
winged  aninial,  naif /lorse  and  half  grif^ 
fin,  \Ft.  hippogriffe^^T,  hippos,  a  horse, 
and  gryps,  a  CTiflfnJ 

HIPPOPATHOLOGY,  hip-o-pa-thoro-ii,ti. 
the  pathology  of  the  horse :  the  science 
of  veterinarv  medicine.  [Gr.  hippos^  a 
horse,  and  rATHOLOGT.] 

HIPPOPHAGOUS,  hip.pof'a.gus,a€l;., 
horsereating.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  ana 
phag6^  to  eat.] 

HlPPOPHAGY,  hip-pofa-ji,  n.  the  act  or 
practice   of  feeding  on   horse-fieskk. — n, 

HIPPOPH^AQIST. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  hip-o-pot'a-mus,  n.  the 
river-horse—^ik  African  quadruped,  one 
of  the  largest  existing,  of  aquatic  habits, 
having  a  very  thick  skin,  short  legs,  and 
a  larcre  head  and  muzzle.  [L.— Gr.  hippo- 
potamos—hippos,  widpotamoa,  a  river.] 

HIPPURIC,  hip-tl'rik,  adf.  denoting  an  acid 
obtained  from  the  urtne  of  horses.  [Fr. 
hippuriqtie — Gr.  hippos^  a  horse,  and 
cmrofi,  urine.] 

HlKCINE,  her'sin,  ac^*.  pertedning  to  or 
resembling  a  goat:  naving  a  strong, 
rank  smelTlike  a  goat :  goatisn.    **  Goat- 


Hke  in  aspect,  and  very  hireine  in  many 
of  its  habits,  the  chamois  is  often  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  goats  rather  than 
to  the  antelopes."— J.  Q,  Wood.  "  The 
landlady  .  .  .  pulled  a  hireine  man  or  two 
hither,  and  pushed  a  hireine  man  or  two 
thither,  with  the  impassive  countenance 
of  a  housewife  moving  her  furniture."— 
C.  Reade.    [L  hircus,  a  goat.] 

HIRE,  hir,  n.,  wages  for  service  :  the  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  anything. — v.t.  to  pro- 
cure the  use  or  services  of,  at  a  price  :  to 
engage  for  wages  :  to  let  for  compensa- 
tion :  to  bribe. — n.  Hir'er.  [A.S.  hyr, 
wages,  hyrian,  to  hire  ;  Ger.  heuer,  Dut. 
huur,  Dan.  hyre.'] 

HIRELING,  hirling,  n.  a  hired  servant :  a 

mercenary  :  a  prostitute.    [A.S.  hyrling.] 
HIRES,  hirz  (B.),  n.  plural  of  Hire,  not 

now  used. 
HIRSUTE,  hir-stlf,  adj*,  Tiairy:   rou^h: 

shag^  :  (pot.)  having  long,  stiffish  hairs. 

[L.  ntrsutus—hirsuSfhirtu^,  rough,  hairy, 

HIR^DINE,  hi-run'din,  adj.  pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  swallow.  **  Activity 
almost  BupeV'hirundine.^* — Carlyle. 

HIS,  hiz,  jpron.  possessive  form  of  He: 
iJB,)  used  for  its.  [A.S.  his,  possessive  of 
ne,  and  orig.  of  it  A 

HISPID,  his'pid,  ad^.  (hot)  rough  with  or 
having  strong  hairs  or  bristles.  [L.  his- 
pidus^ 

HiSS,  his,  v.t.  to  make  a  sound  like  the 
letter  a,  as  the  goose,  serpent,  etc.  :  to 
express  contempt,  etc.,  by  hissing. — v.t, 
to  condemn  by  hissing.  [A.S.  hysian; 
formed  h'om  the  sound.] 

TTTSS,  his,  n.  the  sound  of  the  letter  a,  an 
expression  of  disapprobation,  contempt, 
etc. 

HISSING,  his'ing,  n.  the  noise  of  a  hiss: 
object  of  hissing :  object  or  occasion  of 
contempt. 

HIST,  hist,  int.  demanding  silence  and  at- 
tention :  hush  !  silence  1  [Formed  from 
the  soundj 

HISTOLOGY,  his-tolVji,  n.  the  science 
which  treats  ol^  the  minute  structure  of 
animal  and  vegetable  tissue.  [Gr.  histos, 
beam  of  a  loom,  web,  texture — hist&ni, 
to  make  to  stand  (the  beam  in  the  Gr. 
loom  was  upright),  and  logos,  a  dis- 
course.] 

HISTORIAN,  his-tfi'ri-an,  n.  a  writer  of 
history. 

mSTOraC,  his-tor'ik,  HISTORICAL,  his- 
tor'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  history :  con- 
taining history  :  derived  from  history. — 

adv.  HIBTOR'ICALLT. 

mSTORIETTE,  his-tor-i-et',  n.  a  short  his- 
tory or  story.    [Fr J 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  his-tO-ri-og'rarfer, 
n.  a  writer  of  history:  a  professed  or 
official  historian. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY,  his-t5-ri-og['rarfl,  n, 
the  art  or  employment  of  writing  his- 
tory. [Gr.  historiographia — historta,  and 
graphd,  to  write.] 

HiiSTORY,  his'to-n,  n.  an  account  of  an 
event :  a  systematic  account  of  the  ori£^ 
and  progress  of  a  nation  :  the  knowleoj^ 
of  facts,  events,  etc.  [L.  and  Gr.  histona 
— Gr.  historedf  to  learn  by  inquiry— /iw 
fdr,  knowing,  learned,  from  the  root  id-, 
in  eidenaij  to  know,  which  is  found  also 
in  L.  videre.  Sans,  vid,  E.  wit.] 

HISTRIONIC,  his-tri-on'ik,  HISTRIONia 
AL,  his-tri-on'ik-al,  adj.  relating  to  the 
stage  or  stage-players :  befitting  a  thea- 
tre.—adv.  Hibtrion'ioally.  [L.  histri- 
onieus — histrio,  Etruscan,  primary  form 
hister  a  nlaver  1 

mSTRlbmC&M,  his-tri-on'i-SLzm,  n.  the- 
atrical, stilted,  or  artifici^  manners  or 
deportment :  histrionism.     W,  Black. 
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HIBTRIONISM,  his'tri-o-nmn,  n.  the  acta 
or  practice  of  stage-playing^  or  of  panto- 
mime, 

MIT,  hit,  v.U  to  light  on  that  which  is  aimed 
at :  to  touch  or  strike  :  to  reach:  to  suit. 
— i;.t.  to  come  in  contact:  to  chance  luck- 
Oy:  to  succeed:— jTT.p.  hitfing  \pa.t.  and 
pa,p.  hit.-^n.  Hitt'br.  Qce.  htttaj  to  light 
on,  to  find;  perh.  allied  to  L.  cado,  to  fcuil.] 

HIT,  hit,  n,  a  lighting  upon:  a  lucl^  chance: 
a  stroke :  a  happy  xum  of  thought  or 
expre&Hion. 

HITCH,  hidb,  vA.  to  move  by  jerks,  as  if 
caught  by  a  book:  to  be  caught  by  a  hook: 
to  be  caught  or  fall  into.— i;.^.  to  hook:  to 
catch.~fi.  a  jerk :  a  catch  or  anything 
that  holds :  an  obstacle :  a  sudden  halt : 
(naut.)  a  knot  or  noose.    [Ety.  dub.] 

HITHER,  hifVer,  adv.,  to  thin  pkuse.-- 
adf,  toward  the  speaker:  nearer.  rA.S. 
hither,  hider,  from  the  Teut.  base  hi  and 
affix  •4erf  as  in  Af-ter,Whb-thsb;  Qoth. 
hidre.  Ice.  Jiedhrcu    See  Hs.] 

HITHERMOST,  hi^Ver-mtet,  a^f.  neai^t 
on  this  side. 

HITHERTO,  hifVer-tM,  adv.,  to  ihia  place 
or  time :  as  yet. 

HTTHERWAia),  hi^'er^ward,  adv.,  iouh 
ords  this  place. 

HIVE,  hiv,  71.  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  box  or 
basket :  the  habitation  of  bees :  any  busy 
company. — v,t.  to  collect  into  a  hive :  to 
lay  up  in  store.— i^.i.  to  take  shelter  to- 
gether :  to  reside  in  a  body.-— n.  Hiv'eb. 
flit,  a  house  or  family,  from  A.S.  hiw,  a 
house,  hiwan,  domestics;  conn,  with 
Qoth.  heiVf  Ice.  hiu,  family.] 

HO,  HOA,  ho,  int.  a  cidl  to  excite  atten- 
tion: hold!  stop!  [Formed  from  the 
sound.] 

HOAR,  ndr,  adj.,  white  or  grayish-white, 
esp.  with  age  or  frost.— ti.  hoariness. 
rA.S.  Jiar,  hoary,  g^ray ;  Ice.  harr.} 

HOARD,  hdrd,  n.  a  store :  a  hidden  stock : 
a  treasure. — v.t.  to  store :  to  amass  cmd 
deposit  in  secret. — v.i.  to  store  up:  to 
collect  and  form  a  hoard. — n.  Hoabd'er. 
fA.S.  hord ;  Ice.  Jiodd,  Qer.  hort ;  from 
the  same  root  as  housed 

HOARD,  hOrd,  HOARDING,  hOrd'ing,  n.  a 
hurdle  or  fence  inclosing  a  house  and 
materials  while  builders  are  at  work. 
[O.  Fr.  horde;  Dut.  AorcZe,  a  hurdle; 
same  root  as  Hubdlb.] 

HOAR-FROST,  hOr'-frost,  n.,  white  frost : 
the  white  particles  formed  by  the  freez- 
ing of  dew. 

HOARHOUND,  HOREHOUND,  hOr'- 
hownd,  n.  a  plant  of  a  whitish  or  downy 
appearance,  used  as  a  tonic.  [M.  K  hore^ 
hune — ^A.S.  harhune,  from  luir,  hoar  or 
white,  and  hune  (ace.  to  Skeat,  meaning 
^'strong^scented**);  cf.  L.  cunHa,  Qr. 
konUe,  wild  marjoram.] 
HOARSE,  hOrs,  o^;.  havmg  a  harsh,  grat- 
ing voice,  as  from  a  cold :  harsh :  dis* 
cordant.— cKfv.  Hoabsb'lt.— n.  HOASSB"- 
NE8S.  [A.S.  has :  Ice.  hass,  Dut.  heesch, 
Qer.  heiser,  hoarse.] 
HOARSEN,  hOrs'n,  v.t.  or  v.t.  to  make  or 
to  grow  hoarse.  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
hoarsen  mjr  voice  and  roughen  my  char- 
acter.**— Richardson.  "The  last  words 
had  a  perceptible  irony  in  their  hoars-' 
ened  tone.** — Oeorae  Eliot. 

HOARY,  hOr'i,  ad^.,  white  or  gray  with 
af  e :  (f)ot.)  covered  with  short,  dense, 
whitish   hairs.  — n.   Hoab'iness.     [See 

HOAB.] 

HOAX,  hOks,  n.  a  deceptive  trick :  a  prac- 
tical joke.-«t7.f.  to  deceive :  to  play  a 
trick  upon  for  sport,  or  without  mahce. 
— n.  HOAX'EB.  [Corr.  of  hociis.  See 
Hoous-poous.  ] 

HOB,  hob,  n.  the  projecting  nave  of  a 
wheel :  the  flat  part  of  a  ^^te,  orig.  the 
raised  stones  between  which  the  embers 


were  confined.    FGer.  htib,  a  heaving ; 
W.  hob,  a  projection.    See  Hmcp.] 

HOB,  hob,  n.  a  clownish  fellow  :  a  rustic : 
a  fairy.  [A  corr.  of  Bdtnn,  which  again 
is  a  Fr.  corr.  of  Bot)eTt.^ 

HOBBLE,  hobl,  t7.t.  to  walk  with  a  limp : 
to  walk  awkwardly ;  to  move  irregularly. 
— v.t.  to  fasten  loosely  the  1^  oL— n.  an 
awkward,  limping  gait :  a  diffloulty.-^n. 
HoBB'LEB. — aav.  Hobb'linglt.  [Froq.  of 
Hop.] 

HOBBLEDEHOY,  hobl-de-hoi',  n.  a  strip- 
ling: neither  man  nor  boy.  psty.  un- 
known.] 

HOBBY,  hob'i,  HOBBY-HORSE,  hoVi- 
hors,  n.  a  strong,  active  horse :  a  pacing 
horse :  a  stick  or  figure  of  a  horse  on 
which  boys  ride :  a  subject  on  which  one 
is  constantly  setting  off :  a  favorite  pur- 
suit. [O,  Fr.  hchin,  Dan.  Aqpspe,  amare ; 
cog,  with  Hop.] 

HOBBY,  hob'i,  n.  a  small  species  of  falcon, 
rp.  Fr.  hobereauJ] 

HOBGOBLIN,  hob-goblin,  n.  a  fairy :  a 
frightful  apparition.  [Hob,  Robin,  and 
GobunJ 

HOBNAIL,  hob'nS.1,  n.  a  nat7  with  a  thick, 
strong  head,  used  in  the  shoes  of  horses, 
and  sometimes  of  men :  a  clownish  fel- 
low, so  called  from  the  hobnails  in  his 
shoes.— oc^'.  Hob'kaiijed.    [From  Hob,  a 

S rejecting  head.] 
BNOB,  hoVnob,  adv.,  have  or  not  have, 
a  familiar  invitation  to  drink.     [A.S. 
habban,  to  have,  and  ndbtMn,  not  to 
have.] 

HOCK,  hok,  n.  and  v.  see  Hough. 

HOCK,  hok,  n.  properly,  the  wine  pro- 
duced at  Hochneim,  in  Germany:  now 
applied  to  all  white  Rhine  wines. 

HOCKEY,  hok'i,  HOOKEY,  hook'I,  n.  a 
game  at  ball  played  with  a  club  or 
nooJced  stick 

HOCKLE,  hokl,  v.t.  to  hamstring.    [See 

HOUOHJ    

HOCUS-POCUS,  hO'kus-pa'kus,  n.  a  Jug- 
gler: a  juggler's  trick. — v.t.  (also  To  uo- 
CUB)  to  cheat  i-^pr.p.  ho'cussing ;  pa.p. 
ho'cussed.  [The  meaningless  gibber&h  of 
a  luggler ;  there  is  no  ground  for  the 


HOGGISH,  hog'ish,  adj,  resembling  a  hog : 
brutish :   filtny  :   selfish.  —  adv.  HoGO'- 

IBHLT.— tl.  HOOO'ISHNBSB. 

HOGGISM,  hog'izm,  n.  same  as  HoGOiSH- 


ordinary  etymologies.] 
HOD,  hod,  n.  a  kind  of  trough  borne  on 

the  shoulder,  for  carrying  bricks  and 

mortar.    [Fr.  hotte,  a  basket  carried  on 

the  back ;  of  Teut.  origin,  and  prob.  cog. 

with  E.  Hut.] 
HODDENGRAY,  hodn'grft,  n.  coarse  cloth 

made  of  undyed  wooL    [Said  to  be  from 

Hoidbn  and  Gbay.] 
HODGEPODGE,  hoj'poj,  n.  see  HoroH- 

POTCH. 

HODMAN,  hod'man,  n.  a  man  who  carries 
a  hod :  a  mason's  laborer. 

HODOMETER,  ho-dom'e-ter,  n.  an  instru- 
ment attached  to  the  axle  of  a  vehicle  to 
register  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels. 
[Gr.  hodos,  a  way,  and  metron,  a  meas- 
ure.] 

HOE,  li5,  n.  an  instrument  for  hewing  or 
dig^ng  up  weeds,  and  loosening  the 
earth.— i7.f.  to  cut  or  clean  with  a  hoe : 
to  weed.— f?.t.  to  use  a  hoe  i—prj>.  hoe'- 


ing;  pa.p.  hoed'. — n.  Ho'eb.    [Ft.  houe 

«h).  Ger.  houwa  (Qer.  Tiaue),  a  hoe,  from 

O.  Ger.  houwan,  to  strike,  £.  Hbw.] 
HOG,  hog,  n.  a  general  name  for  swine :  a 

castrated  boar :  a  pig. — v.t.  to  cut  short 

the   hair    of: — pr.p.    hoge'ing;   pa.v. 

hogged'.    [W.  hwch ;  Bret,  notfh,  howh, 

swine — Tiowfha,  to  grunt.] 
HOGGEREL,  hog^er^  (in  Scot.  HOGO),  n. 

a  young  sheep  of  the  second  year.    [Xhit. 

hoKhding^  a  beast  of  one  year  old,lCrom 

being  fed  in  the  hok  or  pen.] 
HOGGET,  hog'et,  n.  a  boar  of  the  second 

year :  a  sheep  or  colt  after  it  has  paned 

its  first  year. 


In  hoggitm  sunk 
I  got  with  punch,  alas  t  confounded  drunk. 

HOGHOOD,  hog'hood,  n.  the  nature  or 
condition  of  a  hog.  ''Temporary  con- 
version into  beasthood  and  Iwghood,'^^ 
Carlvle. 
HOGMANAY,  hog-marnft',  n.  (in  Scot.)  the 
old  name  for  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
[Ety.  unknown.] 
HOG-RINGER,  hog'-ring'er,  n.  one  who 

puts  rings  into  the  snouts  of  hogs. 
HOGSHEAD,  hogz'hed,  n.  a  measure  of 
capacity— ^i  imperial  gallozis,  or  63  old 
wine  gallons ;  of  Claretn— 46  gallons :  of 
Beeb^-64  gallons ;  OF  Tobaocx)  (in  United 
States)  varies  from  760  to  1300  lbs.:  a 
large  cask.  [Corr.  of  O.  Dut.  okshoofd, 
ox-head ;  tbe  cask  perh.  was  so  caJIed 
from  an  ox's  head  having  been  branded 
upon  it.] 

HOG'S-LARD,  hogaS'-lArd,  n.  the  melted  fat 
of  the  Jiog. 

HOIDEN,  hoi'dn,  n.  a  romping,  ill-bred 
girl :  s,  flirt. — adi.  rude,  rustic,  bold. — 
v.i.  to  romp  indeucatelv.  [M.E.  hoydon 
— O.  Dut.  Myden,  a  clownish  person,  a 
form  of  Heathen.] 

HOIST,  hoist,  v.t.  to  lift:  to  raise  with 
tackle :  to  heave. — n.  act  of  lifting :  the 
height  of  a  sail :  an  apparatus  for  lift- 
ing heavy  bodies  to  tbe  upper  stories  of 
a  Duilding.  [Formerly  hoise  or  hoyae, 
from  O.  Dut.  hyssen,  Dut.  hijschen,  to 
hoist.] 

HOrrY-TOITY  hoi'ti-toi'ti,  int.  an  excla. 
mation  of  surprise  or  disapprobation.-^ 
adj.  giddy,  flighty,  ^y,  noisy.  [Like 
hut  and  hit,  interjections,  expressive  of 
disapprobation.] 

HOLD,  hold,  v.t.  to  keep  possession  of  or 
authority  over :  to  ffiuiBtain  :  to  defend  : 
to  occupy :  to  derive  title  to :  to  bind : 
to  confine :  to  restrain  :  to  continue  :  to 
persist  in :  to  contain :  to  celebrate :  to 
esteem. — v.i.  to  remain  fixed  :  to  be  true 
or  unfailing:  to  continue  unbroken  or 
unsubdued  :  to  adhere  :  to  derive  right : 
^vr.p.  h5ld'ing  ;  pa.t.  held  ;  pa.p.  held 
(oos.  h6ld'en).— To  hold  over,  to  keep' 
possession  of  land  or  a  house  beyond  the 
term  of  agreement.— Hold  of  (/V.  Bk.), 
to  regard.— 4k  Hold'eb.  [A.S.  hecUdan : 
O.  Ger.  ^Zton,Goth.  haldan,  Dan.  holds, 
to  keep.] 

HOLD,  hdld,  n.,  act  or  manner  of  holding : 
seizure :  power  of  seizing :  something  for 
support :  a  place  of  confinement :  cus- 
tody :  a  fortified  place :  (mus.)  a  mark 
over  a  rest  or  note,  indicating  that  it  is 
to  be  prolonged. 

HOLD,  nOld,  n.  the  interior  cavity  of  a 
ship  between  the  floor  and  the  lower 
deck,  used  for  the  cargo.  [Dut.  Tiol,  a 
cavity  or  hole,  with  excrescent  d.  See 
Hole.] 

HOLDEN,  h5ld'n  (B.),  old  pa.p.  of  Hold. 

HOLDFAST,  hOld'fast,  n.  that  which  holds 
fast :  a  long  nail :  a  catch. 

HOLDING.  hOld'ing,  n.  anything  held:  a 
farm  hdd  of  a  superior:  hold:  influence  '. 
^cots  law)  tenure. 

HOLE,  hdl,  n.  a  hoUow  place:  a  cavity:  an 
opening  in  a  solid  body:  a  pit:  a  subter« 
fuge :  a  means  of  escape. — v.t.  to  form 
holes  in  :  to  drive  into  a  hole. — v.i.  to  go 
into  a  hole.  [A.S.  hoi,  a  hole,  cavern  * 
Dut.  hoi  Dan.  hul,  Ger.  hold,  hoUow< 
conn,  with  Gr.  koHos,  hoUow.] 

HOLETHNIC,  hol-eth'nik,  acy.  pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  holethnos,  or  parent  raoa 
•*  The  holethnic  history  of  the  Aryans.  "^ 
Academy. 
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HOLETHNOS,  hol-eth'nos,  n.  a  primitive 
or  parent  stook  or  race  of  people  not  yet 
divided  into  separate  tribes  or  branches. 
'*  It  seems  bard  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  various  Aiyan  nations  of  his- 
torical times  are,  linguistically  speaking, 
descended  from  a  single  primitive  tribe, 
conveniently  termed  tne  Aryan  TiolethTws, 
in  contradistinction  to  its  later  repre- 
sentatives as  marked  off  by  such  lines 
of  distinction  as  are  found  between 
Hindoos  and  Greeks,  and  between  the 
latter  and  Teutons  or  Celta.^^^Academy, 
[Gr.  TioloSf  entire,  whole,  and  ethnoBp  na- 
tion.] 

HOLIHUT.    See  Halibot. 

HOLIDAY,  hori-da,  n.  (orig.)  Koty-day 
(which  see):  a  day  of  amusement. 

HOLILY.    See  Holt. 

HOLINESS,  hali-nes,  n.  state  of  being 
holy:  religious  goodness:  sanctity:  a 
title  of  the  pope. 

HOLLA,  bora,  HOLLO,  HOLLOA,  hol'S 
or  hol-15%  inf.,  ho^  there:  attend:  (^ut,\ 
the  usual  response  to  Ahoy. — n.  a  loua 
shout. — v,u  to  crv  loudly  to  one  at  a  dis- 
tance. [Ger.  houa  is  ftrom  Fr.  hoUi^'hOt 
and  Zd— tL.  iUac,  there ;  the  other  forms 
are  due  to  confusion  with  Halloo.] 

HOLLAND,  hol'and,  n.  a  kind  of  linen  first 
made  !n  Holland. 

HOLLANDS,  horandjs,  n.  gin  made  in 
Holland. 

HOLLOW,  hors,  adj.  vacant :  not  solid : 
containing  an  empty  space :  sunken : 
unsound :  insinoere.~fi.  a  hole :  a  cav- 
ity: any  depression  in  a  body:  any 
vacuity:  a  groove:  a  channel. — v,U  to 
make  a  hole  m  :  to  make  hoUow  by  dig- 
ging :  to  excavate.  [A.S.  hoOi^  a  hollow 
glace— A.8.  hoi,  E.  HOLE.] 
LLOW-EYED,  hol'6-Id,  ocfe*.  having 
mmken  eyes,       

HOLLOW-HEARTED,  horej-hflrfed,  adj. 
having  a  hollow  or  untrue  heart :  faith- 
less :  treacherous. 

HOLLOWNESS,  horo-nes,  n.  the  state  of 
being  hollow:  cavity;  insincerity: 
treachery. 

HOLLOW-WARB,  hoFo-wftr,  n.  trade 
name  for  hollow  articles  of  iron,  as  pots 
and  kettles. 

HOLLY,  hol'l,  n.  an  evergreen  shrub  hav- 
ing prickly  leaves  and  scarlet  or  yellow 
berries.  (m.Ei.  TioKn — ^A.S.  holegn,  the 
holly ;  cog*  with  W.  celyn^  Jr.  cutleann.} 

HOLLYHOCK,  hol'i-hok,  n.  a  kind  of  mal' 
low,  brought  into  Europe  from  the  Holy 
Land.  [M.  E.  7^7t%o<wioh',  holy,  and 
A.S.  hoc,  mallows ;  W.  Tiocys.] 

HOLM,  h5lm  or  h5m,  n.  a  river  islet :  rich 
flat  land  near  a  river.  [A.S.  holnif  a 
mound  ;  in  various  Teut.  tongues.] 

HOLM-OAK:,  h5lm'-  or  h5m'-^k,  n.  tbe  Hex 
or  evergreen  oak,  so  called  from  some  re- 
semblance to  the  holly.  [Holmr  is  a  corr. 
of  ?u>lin,  the  M.  £.  form  of  fioUy^  which 
seej 

HOLOBLAST,  horo-blast,  n.  In  zool  an 
ovum  consisting  entirely  of  germinal 
matter :  as  contradiBtin|niishea  from  a 
meroblaat  fwhich  see).  |ur.  holoa^  whole, 
entire,  ana  hlastoe,  a  bua  or  germ.] 

HOLOCAUST,  horo-kawst,  n.  a  burnt  sac- 
rifice, in  which  the  whole  of  the  victim 
was  consumed.  [L.— Gr.  holokauston — 
holost  whole,  and  leaustos,  burnt.] 

HOLOGRAPH,  hoKo-graf,  n.  a  document 
whoUy  tcritten  by  the  person  from  whom 
it  proceeds.— ac(;.  HoLOOKAFR'ia  [Gr.— 
holoe,  whole,  and  grcmhd,  to  write.] 

HOLOMETER.  hol-om^t-er,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  taking  aU  kinds  of  measuree. 
[Fr.  holomitre--Gr.  hdtoe^  whole,  and 
metron.  measure.] 

HOLOSTERIC,  hof-o-ster'ik.  ac^.  wholly 
solid  :  specifically  applied  to  barometers 


4X>Dstructed  wholly  of  solid  materials, 
and  so  as  to  show  the  variations  of  at- 
mospheric pressure  without  the  inter- 
vention of  liquids.  The  aneroid  barometer 
Is  an  example.  [Gr.  holoSf  whole,  and 
etereoa,  solia.] 
HOLPEN,  bDlp'n,  old  jxi.j>.  of  Hrlp. 

HOLSTER,  hdl'ster,  n.  the  leathern  case 
carried  by  a  horseman  at  the  forepart  of 
the  saddle  for  eocerituf  a  pistol. — ady. 
Hol'stered.  [Acc.  to  Skeat,  from  Dut. 
holsterf^  a  pistbl-caae — hvUenf  to  cover, 
which  is  cog.  with  A.S.  lielan^  to  cover.] 

HOLT,  h5lt,  n.  a  wood  or  woody  hill :  a 
hole,  or  other  place  of  security,  esp.  a 
deep  hole  in  a  river,  where  there  is  pro- 
tection for  fish.  [A.S.  holt^  a  wood ;  Ice. 
hcit,  a  copse,  Ger.  holz.'\ 

HOLUS-BOLUS,  hsrus-bolus,  n.  adv.  all 
at  a  gulp:  altogether.  [A  vulgcuism, 
formed  from  whole,  and  ooltis^  a  piU.] 

HOLY,  hOHi,  a4f'  perfect  in  a  moral  sense: 
pure  in  heart :  religious :  set  apart  to 
a  sacred  use.--a(?t7.  Ho'lily.  FA-S.  ftaHq, 
lit.  whole,  perfect ;  healthy— %a/,  sound, 
whole ;  conn,  with  Hail,  Hbal»  Whoub.] 

HOLY-DAY,  hdli-dft,  n.  a  7u>ly  day:  a 
religious  festival :  a  day  for  the  com- 
memoration of  some  event. 

HOLY  GHOST,  hSli  gOst,  HOLY  SPIRIT, 
hOli  spir^it,  n.  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity.  [HoLT  and  A.S.  gdsL  See 
Ghost  1 

HOLY-otFICE,  toli-ofls,  «.  the  holv 
tribunal:  the  Inquisition.    [HOLT  ana 

HOLY  ONE,  hOli  wun,  n.  the  one  who  is 
holy,  by  way  of  emphasis :  Qod :  Christ : 
one  separated  to  the  service  of  God. 

HOLY  ORDERS,  h5li  orders,  n.  ordina- 
tion to  the  rank  of  minister  in  holy 
things :  the  Christian  ministry.  [HoLT 
and  Ordebs.] 

HOLY-ROOD,  hOli-rOM,  n.  the  holy  croes, 
in  R.  Cath.  churches,  over  the  entrance 
tothechanccL    [Holy  and  Rood.] 

HOLY  SPIRIT.    See  HoLY  GHOST. 

HOLYSTONE,  hdli-stGa,  n.  a  stone  used 
by  seamen  for  cleaning  the  decks. — v.t, 
to  scrub  with  a  holystone. 

HOLY-THURSDAY,  hOHi-thurt'dft,  n.  the 
day  on  which  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour 
is  oommemorated,  ten  days  before  Whit- 
suntide.     

HOLY-WATER,  hOTl-waw'ter,  n.,  water 
consecrated  by  the  priest  for  sprinUiog 

Sersons  and  tnings. 
LY-WEEK,  hOli-wSk,  n.  the  weeh  be- 
fore Easter,  kept  holy  to  commemorate 
our  Lord^s  passion. 

HOLY-WRIT,  hOli-rit,  n.  the  hoUy  writ- 
inga:  the  Scriptures. 

HOMAGE,  hom'aj,  n.  the  submission  and 
service  which  a  tenant  promised  to  his 
feudal  superior^  in  these  words,  Tiomo 
vester  devenio,  1  become  your  man :  the 
act  of  fealty:  respect  paid  by  external 
action:  reverence  directed  to  the  Su- 
preme Being:  devout  affection.  [FV. 
Aommaae--Low  L.  homaticumr-li.  Tumo, 
a  man.] 

HOME,  h5m,  n.  one's  Jumae  or  countiy : 
place  of  constant  residence :  the  seat,  as 
of  war. — adu  pertaining  to  one's  dwell- 
ing or  countiy:  domestic :  close :  severe. 
— <edv.  to  one's  habitation  or  country: 
dose :    closely :    to    the    point.  —  aaj. 

Hoa'tBSB.  — n.    HOME'LBBBNBSS.       [A.S. 

ham;  Dut.  and  Ger.  heim^  Goth.  Ttatjna ; 
from  a  root  H,  to  rest,  which  appears 
also  in  Gr.  ketmai,  to  lie,  kOmSf  a  village, 
L.  civis,  a  citizen,  E.  hive.'] 

HOME-BRED,  hQm'-bred,  a4j.,  bred  at 
home :  native :  domestic  :  plain :  unpol- 
ished. 

HOME-FARM,  h5m'-fftrm,  n.   the  farm 


near  the  home  or  mansion  of  a  gentle^ 
man. 
HOME-FELT,  hOm'-felt,  adj.,feU  in  one's 
own  breast :  inward  :  private. 

HOMELY,  homli,  a4j.  pertaining  to  home : 
familiar :  plain  :  rude. — n.  Home'lixess. 
^-adv.  Home'lily. 

HOMELYN,  hom'el-in,  n.  a  species  of  ray. 

found  on  the  south  coast  of  EIngland. 
HOME-MADE,   hOm'-m&d,   aclj.,  made  at 

home:    made  in    one's  own   country  : 

Slain.       
MEOPATHIC*  h&-me-o-path'ik,  a4j.  of 
or  pertaining  to  homeopathy.^^idv.  Ho- 

MBOPATH'IOALLY. 

H0ME0PATHI8T,  hO-meop'a-thist,  n.  one 
who  believes  in  or  practices  homeopaUiy. 

HOMEOPATHY,  h5.me^p'a-thi,  n.  the 
system  of  curing  diseaaes  by  small  quan- 
tities of  those  drugs  wliich  excite  symp^ 
tom«  strnttor  to  those  of  the  disease.  [Lit. 
similar  feeUng  or  affection,  from  Gr. 
homoiopatheia^~homioios,  like,  pathoa^ 
feelingJ 

HOMEK,  uQ'mer,  n.  a  Hebrew  measure  con- 
taining as  a  liquid  measure  about  2  bar- 
rels, Bfl  a  dry  measure  8  bushels.  [Heb. 
duimer,  a  heap— ctomor,  to  swell  up.] 

HOMERIC,  ho-meKik,  adj.  pertaining  to 
Homer,  the  great  poet  of  Greece:  per- 
taining to  or  resembling  tiie  poetry  of 
Homer. 

HOME-RULE,  h5m'-reol,  tk  («n  Ireland)  a 
form  of  home  government  claimed  by 
the  League,  the  chief  feature  of  it  being 
a  separate  pi^liament  for  the  manage- 
ment of  IriEui  internal  affairs. 

HOMESICK,  hdm'sik,  adj.,  sick  or  grieved 
at  separation  from  Aom«.— n.  Home'-bick'- 

NESS.  

HOBfESPUN,  hOm'spun,  a^.,  spun  or 
wrought  at  licms:  not  made  in  foreign 
countries :  plain :  inelegant. «-ti.  cloth 
made  at  home.  4 

HOMESTALL,  hOm'stawI,  HOMESTEAD, 
hSm'sted,  n.  thepJctoeof  a  mansion-house: 
the  inclosures  immediately  connected 
with  it ;  original  station.  [HoMS  and 
Stall  and  Stead.] 

HOMESTEAD.    See  under  Hoxestall. 

HOMETHRIJST,  hdmthrust,  n.  a  well-di- 
rected, effective,  or  telling  thrust :  an 
action  or  remark  which  seriously  affects 
a  rival  or  antagonist.  '*The  duke  .  .  . 
felt  this  a  homethrustJ^'-^Disraeli. 

HOMEWARD,  hOm'ward,  adv.,  toward 
home:  toward  one's  habitation  or  coun- 
try. —  adj'  in  the  direction  of  home. 
[Home,  and  trard,  sig.  direction.! 

HOMBWARIVBOXJND,  hOm'ward-bownd, 
a€{/.,  bound  homeward  or  to  one*8  native 
land.    pStee  Bound,  cttff.l 

HOMEWARDS,  hOm'wards,  adv.,  toward 
home, 

HOMICIDAL,  homl-sfd-a],  adj.  pertaining 
to  homicide :  murderous :  bioodv. 

HOMICIDE,  hom'i-flid,  n.,  manmughter: 
one  who  kills  another.  JPr. — ^L.  homU 
cidiumr^homo,  a  man,  anaceedo,  to  kill.] 

HOMILETICS.  hom-i-lefiks,  n.8ing.  the 
science  which  treats  of  tiomUies,  and  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  and  delivering 
them.--acl/s.  Houilbt'ic,  Houlbt'ical. 

HOMHISrr,  nom'i-list,  n.  one  who  preaches 
to  a  congregation. 

HOMILY,  hom'i-H,  n.  a  plain  sermor 
preached  to  a  mixed  assemoly :  a  serious 
discourse.  [Gr.  homHia,  an  assembly,  a 
sermon — homds,  the  same,  cog.  with  K 
Same,  and  iie,  a  crowd.] 

HOMmY,  hom^-ni,  n.  maize  hulled,  or 
hulled  and  cruriied,  boiled  with  water. 
[American  Indian,  avhvminea,  parched 
corn/l 

HOMMOCK,  hom'uk,  n.  a  hillock  or  small 
oonlcal  eminence.    [A  dim.  of  Hrvp.] 
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HOMOCENTRIC,  hd-mo^en'trik,  ac^'.  hav- 
ing the  same  centre,  [Fr.  homoeemrique 
—Or.  homohentroB^homos,  the  same, 
and  Jeentroriy  centre.] 

HOMOCEBCAL,  ho-mo-serlral,  at^\  hav* 
•  ing  the  upper  fork  of  the  tail  similar  to 
the  lower  one,  as  the  herring.    [Qr.  Ao- 
f>io5,  the  same,  kerkoe,  tail.] 

HOMOCERGY,  hd-mO-ser^ai,  n.  the  state 
of  .being  homocercal:  equality  or  sym- 
metry in  the  lobes  of  the  tails  of  fishes. 

HOMCEOPATHY,  etc  See  Homxopatht. 

HOliOOAMOUS,  hd-mog'armus,  ac^',  in 
hot,  a  term  applied  to  erasses  when  all 
the  florets  of  the  spikelets  of  the  sa^e 
individual  are  hermaphrodite :   also  ap- 

Slied  to  composite  ptants  when  all  the 
orets  of  a  flower-head  are  hermaphrod- 
ite.   [Or.  homoe^  like,  and  gamoSf  mar- 
riagej 
HOMOCFAICY,  h<V-mog^armi,  n.  the  state  of 
being  bomogamous:   fertilization   in  a 

Elant  when  the  stamens  and  pistU  of  a 
ermi^>hrodite  flower  mature  simultane- 
ously. 

HOMOGENEAL,  h6*mo-irni-«l,  HOMO- 
GENEOUS, h&-mo-3§'ni-u8,  a<^.  of  the 
same  kind  or  nature :  having  the  constit- 
uent elements  all  similar.— 4ia.  Hoho- 
gk'nboubnbss,  HoMOOERE'iTr.  rOr.  ho- 
mcgenia — homost  one»  same,  and  genos, 
kind.l 

HOMOLOGATE.  h&-moFo-gflt,  v.t.  to  say 
the  same :  to  agree :  to  approve :  to  al- 
low.-^. Homolooa'tion.  |IiOw  L.  ho- 
mologo,  homologatum — Or.  nomologdli — 
homoSf  the  same,  and  legd,  to  say.] 

HOMOLOGOUS,  hd-mol'o-TOs,  a^j.  oj^ree- 
ing :  oorresponding  in  relative  position, 
proportion,  value,  or  structure.  [Or. 
homologo»^~h4)mo8f  the  same,  and  logos 
"■4606,  to  say.] 

HOMOLOGUE,  hom'o-log,  n.  that  which 
is  homologous  to  something  else,  as  the 
same  organ  in  different  animals  under 
its  various  forms  and  functions. 

HOMOLOGY,  hO-doro-ji,  n.  theoualltyof 
being  homologcus :  affinity  of  structure, 
and  not  of  form  or  use.— ^cf;.  HoHOXXX}'- 

ICAL. 

HOMONYM,  hom'o-nim,  n.  a  word  having 
the  same  tound  as  another,  but  a  differ- 
ent meaning.  \Ft,  homonyme^^K^.  hom^ 
diiymos— Aomos,  the  same,  and  ononm, 
name.] 

HOMONYMOUS,  h6-mon'i-mus,  ad/,  hav- 
ing the  same  name:  having  different 
siCTiflcations :  ambiguoos:  equivocaL— 
aav.  Homok'ymoxtslt. 

HOMONYMY,  h5-mon'i-mi,  n.,  sameness  of 
name,  with  difference  of  meaning:  am- 
biguity :  equivocation.  [Fr.  homonymie 
—Or.  homonymia,} 

HOMOPHONE,  liom\>-f5i|,  n.  a  letter  or 
character  having  the  same  sound  as  an- 
other. [Or.  ho7M>s,  the  same,  and  phOnSf 
Bound.]^ 

HOMOPIiONIC,  hd-mO-fonlk,  adif.  same 
as  H0MOPHONOU8 :  speoifically,  in  musiCf 
a  term  applied  to  a  composition  consist- 
ing of  a  principal  theme  or  melody,  with 
accompanying  parts  merely  serving  to 
strengthen  it^contradistinguished  from 
Polyphonic  (which  see). 

HOMOPHONOUS,  hO-mof  o-nus,  ac^.  hav- 
ing the  same  sound.-^^.  Homofh'ont. 

HOMOPLASMY,  hO-mO-plajs'mi,  n.  in  biol 
the  condition  or  quality  of  being  homo- 
plastic :  resemblance  oetween  certain 
plants  or  animals  in  particular  organs  or 
m  general  habits,  not  resulting  from  de- 
scent from  a  common  stock,  but  from  the 
influence  of  surrounding  circumstances. 

HOMOPTEEA,  hom-op'ter-a,  n,  an  order  of 
insects  having  two  pair  of  wings  uni- 
form  throughout.— «4;;  Hoxof'tbbous. 


[Qr.    homos,   the  same,    unilonn,   and  ]  HONEY  *TONGUED,   bunl-tungd,    ad/* 

pteron,  a  wing.]  having  a  honeyed  tongue  or  roeeoh :  soft 
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HOMOTAXLAL,  hO-mO-taks'l-al,  a^f.  per- 
taining or  relating  to  homotsjgr  or  ho- 
motaxis. 

H0M0TA2IS,  hd-m6-taks']s,  n.  the  same 
arran^ment:  speciflcally,  in  oeo2.  agree- 
ment in  the  arrangement  in  different  lo- 
calities of  strata  which  occupy  the  same 
place  or  position  in  the  stratined  systems, 
out  which  may  or  may  not  be  contempo- 
raneous, [Gr.Aomos,  the  same,  and  tosns, 
arrangement.] 

HOMOTAXY,  ho^n5-taks'i,n.  same  as  Ho- 
xoTAZis.    HvaieiL 

HOMOTYPE,  homVtIp,  w.  that  which  has 
the  same  fundamental  fyfpe  of  stmcture 
with  something  else.  [Or.  homos^  the 
same,  and  typos,  type.] 

HOMOTYPY,  hS-mot'ipi,  n.  in  oompar. 
anat,  corr^tion  or  correspondenoe  in 
structure  in  one  segment  of  any  given 
part  in  another  s^pnent  or  in  the  same 
segment  of  one  and  the  same  animsl: 
serial  homology.    Otc«7i. 

HOMUNCULE,  h5-mung'kta,  n.  same  as 
HOMUNOULUS :  a  little  man;  a  manikin ; 
a  dwarf.  ''The  giant  saw  the  homuncule 
W€w  irascible,  and  played  upon  him.*'— C. 
Reads, 

HOMY,  h5'mi,  adj,  pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling home :  homelike,  (^re.)  '*  I  saw 
.  •  •  plenty  of  our  dear  English  Mady*s 
smock'  in  the  wet  meadows  near  here, 
which  looked  very  Aowiy." — Kingsley. 

HONE,  h5n,  n.  a  stone  of  a  fine  grit  for 
sharpening  instruments. — vJ,  to  sharpen 
as  on  a  hone.  [A.S.  Tian;  Ice.  hein;  sliied 
to  Gr.  kdnoSf  a  oone.  Sans,  eant^  ^  whet- 
stone; from  a  root  ha,  to  sharpen.  See 
Cone.] 

HONEST,  on'est,  a^\  full  of  honor :  just  : 
the  opp.  of  thievish,  free  from  fraud: 
frank:  chaste:  (B.)  also,  honorable. — tutu, 
Hon'sstlt.    [L.  honestuB-'-^ionor,] 

HONESTY,  on'es-ti,  n.  the  state  of  being 
honest:  integrity:  candor:  a  small  flow- 
ering plant  BO  called  from  its  transparent 
seed-pouch  :  (B,)  becoming  deportment. 

HONEY,  hun'i,  n.  a  sweet,  thick  fluid  col- 
lected by  bees  from  the  flowers  of  plants: 
anything  sweet  like  honey.  — v.t.  to 
sweeten:  to  make  agreeable:— ^.p.  hon'- 
eying ;  pOmp,  hon'eyed  (-'id).  [A.S.  hunxg; 
QevJionig,  Ice.  hunang,"] 

HONEYBIIAB,  hun'i-b&r,  n.  a  South  Amer- 
ican carnivorous  mammal  about  the  size 
of  a  cat,  with  a  long  protrusive  tongue, 
which  he  uses  to  rob  the  nests  of  wild 
bees 

HONEY-BUZZARD,  hun'i-buS'ard,  n.  a 
genus  of  buzzards  or  falcons,  so  called 
from  their  feeding  on  bees,  wasps,  etc. 

HONEYCOMB,  hun'i-kdm,  n.  a  eomb  or 
mass  of  waanr  cells  formed  by  bees,  in 
which  they  store  their  honey:  anything 
like  a  honevcomb.— oc^.  HorIetoombbd 
(-kdmd),  n)rmed  like  a  h<mevoomb. 
[HONBY,  and  Comb,  a  hollow  cell.  J 

HONEYDEW,  hunl-dO,  n.  a  sugary  secre- 
tion from  the  leaves  of  plants  in  hot 
weather:  a  fine  sort  of  tobacco  moist- 
ened with  molasses. 

HONEYED,  HONIED,  hun'id,  o^;.  covered 
with  honey :  sweet. 

HONEYMOON,  hun'i-mOGn,  HONTEY- 
MONTH,  -munth,  fi.  the  honey  or  sweet 
moon  or  month,  the  first  month  after 
marriage. 

HONEY-MOUTHED,  hun'^mow^ftd,  od/. 
having  a  honeyed  numth  or  speech  :  soft 
or  smooth  in  speech. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  hun'i-suk-1,  n.  a  dimb- 
ing  shrub  with  beautiful  aream-colored 
flowers,  so  named  because  honey  is  readily 
sucked  finom  the  flower,     [AuS.  huaMih 


m  speech. 

HONIED.    Same  as  Hoketed. 

HONORABIUM,  hon-ur-A'ri-um,  n,  a  volun- 
tary fee  paid  to  a  professional  man  for 
his  services.  [L.  honorarium  (donvm), 
honorary,  (gift).] 

HONOBASy;  on'ur-ar-i,  a(^'.,  conferring 
honor :  holding  a  title  or  office  without 
performing  services  or  receivine  a  re- 
ward. — n,  a  fee.    VL,  honorarius-^umor.  ] 

HONOR,  on'ur,  71.  tne  esteem  <3ue  or  paid  to 
worth :  respect :  hich  estimation  :  ven- 
eration, said  of  God:  that  which  right- 
fully attracts  esteem :  exalted  rank :  dis- 
tinction: excellence  of  character:  noble- 
ness of  mind :  any  special  virtue  much 
esteemed :  any  mark  of  esteem :  a  title 
of  respect  >-^L  privileges  of  rank  or 
birth :  civilities  paid :  tne  four  highest 
cards  in  card-playine' ;  academic  prizes 
or  distinctions.— «€{;.  Hon'orlbsb.  [L. 
honor,"] 

HONOB.  on'ur,  t?.f.  to  hold  in  high  esteem  : 
to  respect :  to  adore :  to  exalt:  to  accept 
and  pay  when  due. — tidj.  Hon'obed. 

HONORABLE,  on'ur.a-bl,  adj,  worthy  of 
honor :  illustrious :  actuated  by  princi- 
ples of  honor:  conferring  honor:  be- 
coming men  of  exalted  station :  a  tftle 
of  distmction. — adv.  Hoiv'orably. 

HONORABLENESS,  on'ur-a-bl-nes,  n.  emi- 
nence :  conformity  to  the  principles  of 
honor:  fairness. 

HOOD,  hood,  n,  a  coverine  for  the  head : 
anything  resembling  a  nood :  an  orna- 
mental fold  at  the  oack  of  an  academic 
gown. — v,t,  to  cover  with  a  hood :  to- 
blind. — adj.  Hooi/ed.  rA.S.  hod ;  Dut. 
hoed,  Ger.  hut,  conn,  with  Heed.] 

HOODLUM,  hdddlum,  n,  a  young,  hector 
ing  vagabond:  a  loimging,  good-for-noth- 
ing,  quarrels(»ne   fellow :   a  rough :   a. 
rowdy. 

HOODWINK,  hood'wingk,  v,t,  QU.)  to 
make  one  viink  by  covering  the  eyes  with 
a  hood  :  to  blincuold :  to  deceive.  [Hood 
and  Wink.] 

HOOF,  h50f ,  n.  the  homy  substance  on  the 
feet  of  certain  animals,  as  horses,  etc. : 
a  hoofed  animal  i—fl.  Hoofs  or  Hooves 
--adj.  BoovBJ/,  [A.8.  ?iof;  Ger.  huf. 
Bans.  eap?iaJ] 

HOOK,  hook,  n.  a  piece  oi  metal  bent  into 
a  curve,  so  as  to  catch  or  hold  anything : 
a  snare :  an  instrument  for  cutting  grain. 
rA.8.  hoe ;  Dut.  hcuik,  Ger.  haken,  allied 
to  Gr.  kyklos,  a  circle,] 

HOOK*  hook,  v,U  to  catch  or  hold  with  a 
hook:  to  draw  as  with  a  hook:  to  in- 
snare. — v,i,  to  bend :  to  be  curved.— ^ic^'. 
Hooked'.— By  hook  or  by  crook,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

HOOKAH,  hCo'ka,  n,  a  pipe  in  which  the 
smoke  is  made  to  pass  through  water. 
FAr.  huggoA 

HOOK-NOSED,  hook'-nfizd,  adj.  having  a 
hooked  or  curved  nose. 

HOOKY,  hook'i,  adj.  full  of  or  pertahiing 
ix>  hooks, 

HOOP,  b55p,  fft.  a  pliant  strip  of  wood  or 
metal  formed  into  a  ring  or  band,  for 
holding  tc^ther  the  staves  of  casks,  etc. : 
something  resembling  a  hoop :  a  ring : — 
pi.  elastic  materials  used  to  expand  the 
skirt  of  a  lady's  dress-^i?.^.  to  bmd  with 
hoops :  to  encircle.  [Akin  to  Dut.  hoep ; 
cf.  Ice.  App,  a  hay,  from  its  round  form.] 

HOOP,  hOOp,  v.i,  to  call  out.  Same  as 
Whoop. 

HOOPER,  hdOp'er,  n.  one  who  hoops  casks: 
a  cooper. 

HOOPING^OUGH.    See  under  Whoop. 

HOOPOE,  hadi/G,  HOOPOO,  hMp'dd,  n.  a. 
bird  with  a  large  crest.    [L,  upvpa,  Gr.. 
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liOOTy  hMt,  v.i.  to  shout  in  contempt :  to 
ory  like  an  owl. — v,t.  to  drive  with  cries 
of  contempt. — n.  a  scornful  crv.  [An 
imitative  word :  cf.  Scand.  hut,  be^j^one  ; 
Fr.  huer,  to  call ;  W.  hwt,  off  with  it.] 

HOP,  hop,  v.i.  toleapononeleg:  to  spring: 
to  walk  lame  :  to  lunp  :—pr,p,  hopp'ing ; 
pa,t,  andpa.p,  hopped'. — n.  a  leap  on  one 
leg :  a  jump  :  a  spring.  [A.S.  hoppian, 
to  dance  ;  Ger.  hUpfenT] 

HOP,  hop,  n.  a  plant  with  a  long  twining 
stalk,  the  bitter  cones  of  which  are  much 
used  in  brewing  and  in  medicine. — v.t, 
to  mix  with  hops. — v,i.  to  gather  hops  : 
—p'.jp.  hopp'ing;  27a. t.  andi>a.p.  bopped'. 
[Dut.  hop ;  Ger.  hopfen.] 

HOPBIND,  hopni)ind  (corr.  into  hopbine), 
n.  the  stalk  of  the  hop.  [-bind  expresses 
the  clinging  of  the  stalk  to  its  support : 
cf.  Bindweed.] 

HOPE,  hdp,  v,i,  to  cherish  a  desire  of  good 
with  expectation  of  obtaining  it :  to 
place  confidence  (in). — v.t.  to  desire  with 
expectation  or  with  belief  in  the  prospect 
of  obtaining.  rA.S.  hopian;  Dut.  hopen, 
Ger.  hoffen,  perhaps  akin  to  L.  cup-io,  to 
desire.] 

HOPE,  h5p,  n,  a  desire  of  some  g^ood,  with 
expectation  of  obtaining  it :  confidence  : 
anticipation :  he  who  or  that  which  fur- 
nishes ground  of  expectation  :  that  which 
is  hoped  for.  [A.S.  hopa;  Ger.  hoff- 
nung^ 

HOPE,  li5p,  n.  troop,  only  in  the  phrase 
forlom-Jiope,  [Dut.  verloren  hoop-— hoop, 
a  band  of  men,  E.  Heap.  See  also  Fob- 
lornJ__ 

HOPEFUL,  bOp'fool,  acy.  full  of  hope: 
having  qualities  whicn  excite  hope: 
promising  good  or  success, — adv.  Hope'- 
FULLY. — n.  Hofe'fulness. 

HOPELESS,  hQp'les,  adfj.  without  hope: 
giving  no  ground  to  expect  good  or  suc- 
cess :  desperate.— adv.  Hofexesslt. — n, 
Hofe'lbssness. 

HOPPER,  hop'er,  n,  one  who  hopa :  a  wood- 
en trough  through  which  grain  passes 
into  a  mill,  so  caUed  from  its  hopping  or 
shaking  motion :  a  vessel  in  which  seed- 
grain  is  carried  for  sowing  :  a  hop-picker. 
JUickens, 

HOPPLE,  hop!,  v.t  to  tie  the  feet  close 
together  to  prevent  hopping  or  running. 
— n.  chiefly  in  pi.,  a  fetter  for  horses,  etc. 
when  left  to  graase.    [Freq.  of  Hop.] 

HOPSCOTCH,  hop'skoch,  n.  a  game  in 
which  children  hop  over  lines  scotched  or 
traced  on  the  ground. 

HOPYINE,  hopWIn,  n.  the  stalk  or  stem 
of  the  hop.  [See  Vine,  and  cf.  Hop- 
bind.] 

HORALi,  h6r^al,  cu(f.  relating  to  an  ?unir, 

HORART,  hdr'ar-i,  a^J'  pertaining  to  an 
hour :  noting  the  hours :  hourly :  con- 
tinuing an  hour. 

HORDE,  hOrd,  n.  a  migratory  or  wander- 
ing tribe  or  clan.  [Fr.— Turk,  ordii, 
camp — ^Pers.  6rdil,  court,  camp,  horde 
of  Tartars.]^ 

HOREHOUND.    See  Hoabhoxtnd. 

HORIZON,  ho-rf  zun,  n.  the  circle  5ottnc2- 
ing  the  view  where  the  earth  and  sky 
appeal*  to  meet.  [Fr.— L. — Gr.  Jiorizdn 
(kykloa),  bounding  (circle),  horizO,  to 
bound— 4ioro8,  a  limit.] 

HORIZONTAL,  bop-i-zon'tal,  ad^.  periiain- 
ing  to  the  Jiorizon :  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon :  level :  near  the  horizon. — adv. 
Hoeizon'tally.— n.  Horizontal'ity. 

HORN,  horn,  n.  the  hard  substance  pro- 
jecting from  the  heads  of  ceri;ain  ani- 
mals, as  oxen,  etc. :  something  made  of 
or  like  a  horn:  a  symbol  of  strength: 
(mu9.)  a  wind-instrument  consisting  of  a 
coilea  brass  tube. — v.t.  to  furnish  with 
horns.— ac(;  HoBina/.  [A.S.  horn;  Soand. 


and  Ger.  horn,  Celt,  com,  L.  oomii,  Gr. 
Jceras.'l 

HORNBILL,  horn'ba,  n.  a  bird  about  the 
size  of  the  turkey,  having  a  homy  ex- 
crescence on  its  {mZ. 

HORNBLENDE,  horn'blend,  n.  a  mineral 
of  various  colors,  found  in  granite  and 
other  igneous  rocks  that  contain  quartz. 
[Oter.,  n'om  hom,  horn,  from  the  shape 
of  its  crystals,  and  -blende — blenden,  to 
dazzle,  from  its  glittering  appearance.] 

HORNBOOK,  hom'book,  n.  a  first  hook  for 
children,  which  formerly  consisted  of  a 
single  leaf  set  in  a  frame,  with  a  thin 
plate  of  transparent  hom  in  front  to  pre- 
serve it. 

HORNED-OWL.    See  Hobnowl. 

HORNED-POUT,  homd'-pout,  n.  a  North 
American  fish.  CaUed  also  Bull-bead 
and  Cat-fish. 

HORNET,  hom'et,  n.  a  species  of  wasp,  so 
c^ed  from  its  antennaa  or  Jiome,  [A.S. 
hvrnet,  dim.  of  hom.] 

HORNFOOT,  horn'foot,  o^;.  having  a  hoof 
or  hom  on  the  foo^. 

HORNING,  horn  ing,  n.  appearance  of  the 
moon  when  in  its  crescent  form. 

HORNOWL,  horn'owl,  HORNED -OWL, 
hornd'-owl,  n.  a  species  of  owl,  so  called 
from  two  tufts  of  feathers  on  its  head, 
like  home, 

HORNPIPE,  horn'pip,  n.  a  Welsh  musical 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe, 
with  a  hom  at  each  end  :  a  lively  ear :  a 
lively  dance. 

HORNSTONE,  hom'stdn,  a  «fon«  much  like 
fiint,  but  more  brittle.  [Horn  and  Stone.] 

HORNWORK,  horn'wurk,  n.  (fort.)  an  out- 
work  having  angular  points  or  homa, 
and  compost  of  two  demi-bastions  joined 
by  a  curtain. 

HOkNY,  horn'i,  a4j.  like  horn  :  hard  :  cal- 
lous.   

HOROGRAPHY,  hor-o^ra-fl,  n.  the  art  of 
constructing  dials  or  instruments  for  tn- 
dicating  the  hours,  [Gr.  Tidra,  an  hour, 
and  graphd,  to  describe.] 

HOROLOGE,  hor'o-loj,  n.  any  instrument 
for  telling  the  hours.  [O.  Fr.  horologe 
(Ft.  horloge) — ^L.  horologium — Gr.  h^rolo- 
gion—Mra,  an  hour,  and  legd^  to  teU.] 

HOROLOGY,  hor-oFo-ji,  n.  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines for  teUing  the  hours.— acij.  HoRO- 

LOO'ICAL. 

HOROMETRY,  hor-om'et-ri,  n.  the  art  or 
practice  of  measuring  time.— adj.  HOR- 
omet'rigal.  [Gr.  hiira,  an  hour,  and 
m£tron,  a  measure.] 

HOROSCOPE,  hor'o-skOp,  n.  an  dbservor 
tion  of  the  heavens  at  the  h^mr  of  a 
person's  birth,  by  which  the  astrologer 
predicted  the  events  of  his  life  :  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  heavens  for  this*  pur- 
pose. [Fr. — L. — Gr.  hdroskopos — hOra, 
an  hour,  and  skoped,  to  observe.] 

HOROSCOPY,  hor-os'kop-i,  n.  the  art  of 
predicting  the  events  of  a  person's  life 
from  his  horoscope :  aspect  of  the  stars 
at  the  time  of  hirth.— adj.  HoROSOOF'io. 
— n.  HOROS'COFIST,  an  astrologer. 

HORRENT,  hor'ent,  adfj.  standing  on  end, 
as  bristles.  [L.  horrens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of 
horreo,  to  bnstle.] 

HORRIBLE,  hor'i-bl,  acfj.  causing  or  tend- 
ing to  cause  horror  :  dreadful :  awful : 
terrific— <wiv.  Horr'IBLY.— n.  Horr'i- 
BLENESS.    [L.  horrtbUis — horreo."] 

HORRID,  hor'id,  adj.  fitted  to  produce 
horror  :  shocking  :  offensive.  —  adv. 
Horr'idly.— 71.  w>BR'iDNES8.  JL.  hor- 
ridus,  orig.  bristling— horreo.  see  Hor- 
ror. V 

HORRIFIC,  hor-rif  ik,  ac(j.  exciting  horror  : 
frightful. 

HOI&IFICATION,  hor-ri-fi-kft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  horrifying :  anything  that  causes 


horror.  "As  the  old  woman  and  her 
miserable  blue  light  went  on  before  us, 
I  could  almost  have  thought  of  Sir 
Bertrand  or  some  German  horrijica^ 
tions.'* — Miss  Edgeworth. 

HORRIFY,    hor'i-fi,    v.t.    to   strike  with 

horror: — pa.p.  horr'ified.    [L.    horror, 

and  facio,  to  make.] 
HORROR,  hor'ur,  n.  a  shuddering :  exces- 

sive  fear:   that  which  excites   horror. 

pLit.  **  a  bristling,"  as  of  hair,  L. — horreo, 

to  bristle,  to  shudder.] 

HORSE,  hors,  n.  a  well-known  quadruped : 
(collectively)  cavalry:  that  by  wnich 
something  is  supported. — v.t.  to  mount 
on  a  horse :  to  provide  with  a  horse :  to 
sit  astride:  to  carry  on  the  back. — v.i. 
to  get  on  horseback.  [A.S.  hors^  Ice. 
hross,  O.  Qtev.  hros  (Ger.  ross),  perh.  akin 
to  Sans,  hresh,  to  neigh,  but  more  prob. 
conn,  with  L.  curro,  cursus,  to  run  ;  cf. 
Courser.] 

HORSEBLOCK,  horsl>lok,  n.  a  block  or 
stage  by  which  to  mount  or  dismount 
from  a  horse. 

HORSEBOAT,  hors'bOt,  n.  a  boat  for  carry- 
ing horses. 

HORSE-BREAKER,  hors'-\)r&k'er,HORSE- 
TAMER,  hors'-t&m'er,  n.  one  whose  bus- 
iness is  to  break  or  tame  horses,  or  to 
teach  them  to  draw  or  carry. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT,  hors'-ches'nut,  n.  a 
large  variety  of  chestnut,  prob.  so  called 
from  its  coarseness  contrasted  with  the 
edible  chestnut :  the  tree  that  produces 
it.    [See  Chestnut.] 

HORSEFLY,  hors'fll,  n.  a  large  fly  that 
stings  horses. 

HORSE-GUARDS,  hors'-g&rdz,  n.  horse- 
soldiers  employed  as  guards :  the  8d 
heavy  cavalry  regiment  of  the  British 
army,  forming  part  of  the  household 
troops:  (formerly)  the  official  residence 
in  London  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army. 

HORSEHOE,  hors'hO,  HORSERAKE,hors'- 
r&k,  etc.,  n.  a  hoe,  rake,  etc.,  drawn 
by  horses. 

HORSELAUGH,  horsl&f,  n.  a  harsh,  bois- 
terous laugh.     [Hoarse  and  Laugh.] 

HORSELEECH,  hors'lech,  n.  a  large  spe- 
cies of  leech,  so  named  from  its  fastening 
on  horses  when  wading  in  the  water. 

HORSE-LITTER,  hors'-Ut'er,  n.  a  litter  or 
bed  borne  between  two  horses. 

HORSEMAN,  hors'man,  n.  a  rider  on  horse- 
back: a  mounted  soldier. 

HORSEMANSHIP,  hors'man-ship,  n.  the 
art  of  riding,  and  of  training  and  man- 
aging horses. 

HORSE-POWER,  hors'-pow'er,  n.  the 
power  a  Tiorse  can  exert,  or  its  eouivar 
lent— that  required  to  raise  88,000  lbs. 
avoirduDois  one  ^oot  per  minute :  a 
standarci  for  estimating  the  power  of 
steam-en^nes. 

HORSERACE,  hors'rSs,  n.  a  race  by  horses. 

HORSERACING,  hors'rfis-ing,  n.  the  prac- 
tice of  racing  or  running  horses  in 
m  fl.  tc  b  6s 

HORSE-RADISH,  hors'-rad'ish,  n.  a  plant 
with  a  pungent  root,  used  in  medicine 
and  as  a  salad.  [So  named  from  a  notion 
of  its  being  wholesome  for  horses.] 

HORSESHOE,  hors'shOQ,  n.  a  shoe  for 
horses,  consisting  of  a  curved  piece  of 
iron  :  anything  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

HORSETAlL,  hors't§i,  n.  a  genus  of  leaf- 
less nlants  with  hollow  rush-like  stems, 
so  cailed  from  their  likeness  to  a  horse's 
tail. 

HORSE-TRAINER,  hors'-tr&n'er,  n.  one 
who  trains  horses  for  racing,  etc. 

HORSEWHIP,  hors'hwip,  n.  a  whip  for 
driving  horses. — v.t.  to  strike  with  a 
h<x«ewhip :  to  lash. 
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HORSINESS,  hors'i-nes,  n.  the  state  or 
quality  of  beinfi^  horsy;  inclination  to  de- 
vote one's  attention  to  horses  and  matters 
connected  with  them :  that  which  per- 
tains to  horses,  as  the  smell  of  a  stable  or 
the  like. 

It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
To  rose  and  lavender  my  harainestj. 
Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  your  Grace. 

—Tennymm, 

UORTATIVE,  hort'artiv,  HORTATORY, 
hort'a-tor-i,  ac^.^  inciting:  encouraging: 
giving  advice.  [L.  hortor,  hortatua, 
to  incite.] 

UORTICULTURAL,  hor-ti-kul'ttir-al,  a^\ 

Sertaining  to  the  culture  of  gardens. 
RTICULTURE,    hor'ti-kul-ttir,    n.  the 
art  of  cultivating  gardens.    [L.  hortus,  a 
garden,  and  Cultubb.] 

HORTICULTURIST,  hor-ti-kul'tOr-ist,  n. 
one  versed  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
gardens. 

HOSANNA,  h&-zan'a,  n.  an  exclamation  pt 
praise  to  Gk>d,  or  a  prayer  for  blessings. 
[Lit.  "save,  I  pray  thee,'*  Or.  hOsanna 
— ^Heb.  hoahiahnnM  —  yasha,  hoshia,  to 
save,  and  na,  I  pray  thee.] 

HOSE,  hOz,  n,  a  covering  for  the  legs  or 
feet :  stockings  :  socks :  a  flexible  pipe 
for  conveying  fluids,  so  called  from  its 
shape  :— pi.  HoBB  ;  (B.)  Hos'en.  [A.S. 
hosa:  Dut.  hooSf  Qer.  hose.] 

HOSIER,  hO'zhi-er,  n.  one  who  deals  in 
hose,  or  stockings  and  socks,  etc. 

HOSIERY,  h5'zhi-er-i,  n.,  hose  in  general. 

HOSPICE,  hos'pSs,  n.  an  Alpine  convent 
where  travellers  are  treated  as  guests. 
[Fr.,  from  L.  hospitium — hospes^  a  stran- 
ger who  is  treated  as  a  guest,  one  who 
treats  another  as  his  g^est.1 

HOSPITABLE,  hos'pit-abl,  aifj.  pertaining 
to  a  host  or  guest :  entertaining  strangers 
and  quests  kindly  and  without  reward : 
snowing  kindness. — adv.  Hos'fitablt. — 

n.   HosloTABLENBSS. 

HOSPITAL,  hos'pit-alor  os'-,  n.  a  building 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the 
old,  sick,  etc.,  or  for  the  support  and 
education  of  the  young.  [Ong.  a  place 
for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  or 
guests,  from  O.  Fr.  hospital— Tjovr  Li.  hoa- 
pitaler—hospes,  a  guest.    See  Hospice.] 

HOSPITALITY,  hos-pi-tal'it-i,  n.  the  prac- 
tice of  one  who  is  hospitable:  friendly 
welcome  and  entertainment  of  guests. 

HOSPITALLER,  hos'pit-al-er,  n.  one  of  a 
charitable  brotherhood  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  in  hospitals  :  one  of  an  order  of 
knights,  commonly  called  Elnights  of  St. 
John,  who,  during  the  Crusades,  built  a 
hospital  for  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem. 

HOSPODAR,  hos'po-dAr,  n.  (/ormcrZyUhe 
title  of  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  wal- 
iachia.    [Slav.] 

HOST,  host,  n.  one  who  entertains  a 
stranger  or  ifuest  at  his  house  without 
reward  :  an  innkeeper  '.—fern*  Hobt'bss. 
fo.  Fr.  hoste—lt.  hospes.] 

HOST,  h5st,  n.  an  army :  a  large  multi- 
tude. [Orig.  an  enemy;  O.  Jr.  fiost^ 
L.  hostis,  an  enemy.] 

HOST,  host,  n.  in  theK.  Cath.  Church,  the 
consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  in 
which  Christ  is  offered.  [L.  hostia,  a  vic- 
iim^Jiostio,  to  strike.] 

HOSTAGE,  hos't&j,  n.  one  remaining  with 

t     the  enemy  as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfillment 

of  the  conditions  of  a  treaty.    [O.  Fr. 

hostage,  Fr.  6tage — ^Low  L.  obsidaticus — 

obses,  (^idis,  a  hostage.] 

HOSTEL,  hos'tel,  HOSTELRY,  hos'tel-ri, 
n.  an  inn.    [O.  Fr.  hostel,  hostellerie.  See 

flOTElJ 

HOSTILE,  hos'til,  a4Jfj.  belonging  to  an  en- 
emy: showing  enmity:  warlike:  adverse. 
— <idt?,  Hog'TiiigLY.    [L.  hostUis—hostts.! 

HOSTILITY,  hos-tU'it-l,  n.  enmity:— pf 
Hosm/IIIBS,  acts  of  warfare. 

O 


HOSTLER,  osier,  n.  he  who  has  the  care 
of  horses  at  an  inn.  [Orig.  one  who  kept 
a  house  for  strangers,  O.  Fr.  hostelier — 
hostel— It.  hospes.] 

HOT,  hot,  ady.  having  heat :  very  warm : 
fiery:  pungent:  animated:  ardent  in  tem- 

giv  :  violent  passionate :  lustful.— adv. 
OT'ly.— n.  Hot'nkss.    [A.S.  hat ;  Ger. 
heiss,  Sw.  het.    See  Heat.] 

HOTBED,  hot'bed,  n.  a  glass-covered  bed 
heated  for  bringing  forward  plants  rapid- 
ly :  any  place  favorable  to  rapid  growth. 

HOTBLAST,  hofblast,  n.  a  blast  of  heated 
air  blown  into  a  furnace  to  raise  the  heat. 

HOT-BLOODED,  hot'-blud'ed,  adf.  having 
hot  blood :  high-spirited  :  irritable. 

HOTCHPOTCH,  hoch'poch,  HOTCHPOT, 
hoch'pot,  HODGEPODGE,  hoi'poj,  n. 
a  confused  mass  of  ingredients  snxil^  or 
mixed  together  in  the  same  pot.  [Er. 
hochepot — hocher,  to  shake,  and  pot,  a 
pot— O.  Dut.  hutsen,  to  shake,  and  Dut. 

Sot,  a  pot.  See  Hustle  and  Pot.] 
TEL,  h5-tel',  n.  a  superior  house  for  the 
accommodation  of  strangers :  an  inn  :  in 
France,  also  a  palace.  [M.E.  hostel^O. 
Fr.  hostel  (Fr.  Adte/)— L.  hospitdlia,  guest- 
chambers— hospes.    See  Hospital.  ] 

HOT-HEADED,  hot'-hed'ed,  ad{i.  hot  in  the 
head :  having  warm  passions :  violent : 
impetuous. 

HOTHOUSE,  hot'hows,  n.  a  house  kept  hot 
for  the  rearing  of  tender  plants. 

HOT-POT,  hot-pot,  n.  in  cookery,  a  dish 
consisting  of  small  chops  of  mutton,  sea- 
soned with  pepper  ana  salt,  and  stewed 
in  a  deep  dish  between  layers  of  sliced 
potatoes.  ''The  Colonel  himself  was 
great  at  making  hash  mutton,  hot-pot, 
curry  and  pillau. — Thackeray. 

HOTPRESS,  hot'pres,  v.t  to  press  paper, 
etc.,  between  not  plates  to  produce  a 

§lo8^  surface. 
TSPUR,  hot'spur,  n.  one  pressing  his 
steed  with  spurs  as  in  hot  haste :  a  vio- 
lent, rash  man. 

HOTTENTOT,  hot'n-tot,  n.  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope :  a  brutish  individual. 
[Dut.,  because  tne  language  of  the  S. 
Africans  seemed  to  the  first  Dutch  set- 
tlers to  sound  like  a  repetition  of  the  syl- 
lables hot  and  tot ;  Dut.  en  *=  and.] 

HOUDAH.    See  Howdah. 

HOUGH,  hok,  HOCK,  hok,  n.  the  joint  on 
the  hindleg  of  a  quadruped,  between  the 
knee  and  fetlock,  corresponding  to  the 
ankle-joint  in  man:  in  man,  the  back 
,  part  of  the  knee-joint :  the  ham. — v.t.  to 
Hamstring :  —  pr.p.  hough'ing ;  pajp. 
houghed  (hokf).    t-^^*  ^^*  ^^^  heel. J 

HOUND,  hownd,  n.  a  dog  used  in  hunting. 
— v.t.  to  set  on  in  chase :  to  hunt :  to 
urge  on.  [Ori^.  the  dog  generally,  from 
A.S.  hund :  akm  to  Gr.  %yOn,  kynos,  L. 
cants,  Sans,  cvan.] 

HOUNDFISH.    Same  as  Doofibh. 

HOUND'S-TONGUE,  howndz'-tung,  n.  a 
plant,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaves.    [A.S.  hundestunge.] 

HOUR,  owr,  n.  80  min.  or  the  24th  part  of 
a  day :  the  time  indicated  by  a  clock, 
etc. :  a  time  or  occasion  :—pl.  {myth.)  the 
goddesses  of  the  seasons  and  the  hours : 
in  the  R.  Cath.  Church,  prayers  to  be 
said  at  certain  hours.  [Orig.  a  definite 
space  of  time  fixed  bv  natural  laws ;  O. 
Fr.  hore,  Fr.  heure — It.  hora — Gr.  7i(^a. 
See  Year.] 

HOURGLASS,  owr'glas,  n.  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  hours  by  the  running 
of  sand  from  one  glass  vessel  into  an- 
other. 

HOURI,  hoVri,  n.  a  nymph  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan paradise.  [Pers.  hurir-hura, 
a  black-eyea  gh*l.] 

HOURLY,  owrl],  adj.  happening  or  done 


every  hour :  frequent. — adv.  eveiy  hour: 
frequently. 

HOURPLATE,  owr'plat,  n.  the  plate  of  a 
timepiece  on  which  the  hours  are  marked: 
the  dial. 

HOUSE,  hows,  n.  a  building  for  dwelling 
in :  a  dwelling-place :  an  inn :  household 
affairs :  a  family :  kindred :  a  trading 
establishment :  one  of  the  estates  of  the 
legislature  :  (astrol.)  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  heavens:— pZ.  Houses  (howz'ez). 
[A.S.  hus ;  Goth,  hus,  Ger.  haus.] 

HOUSE,  howz,  v.t.  to  protect  by  covering: 
to  shelter:  to  store. — v.i.  to  take  shelter: 
to  reside. 

HOUSEBREAKER.  howsni)r&k-«r,  n.  one 
who  breaks  open  and  enters  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  stealing. — n.  Hou^- 

BREAKINQ 

HOUSEHOLD,  howsTiOld,  n.  those  who 
are  held  together  in  the  same  house,  and 
compose  a  family. — ^The  Household,  a 
royal  domestic  establishment. — adj.  per- 
taining to  the  house  and  family. 

HOUSEHOLDER,  howsliSld  -  er,  n.  the 
holder  or  tenant  of  a  house. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  hows'kep-er,  n.  a  female 
servant  who  keeps  or  has  the  chief  care 
of  the  house. 

HOUSEKEEPING,  hows'kgp-ing,  n.  the 
keeping  or. management  of  a  house  or  of 
domestic  affairs:  hospitality. — adj.  do- 
mestic. 

HOUSELESS,  hows'les,  adj.  without  a 
house  or  home  :  having  no  shelter. 

HOUSELESSNESS,  howsles-nes,  n.  the 
condition  of  being  houseless.    Dickens. 

HOUSEMAID,  hows'mSd,  n.  a  maid  em- 
ployed to  keep  a  Twuse  clean,  etc — ^Houss- 
MAiD^a  KNEE,  an  acute  or  chronic  drop- 
sical effusion  between  the  skin  and  the 
bursa  or  sac  over  the  kneepan,  and  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  most  com- 
mon among  housemaids  who  had  much 
kneeling  while  scrubbing  floors,  etc. 
Acute  cases  may  be  cured  by  rest,  and 
the  application  of  iodine,  mercurials,  and 
tight  oandages ;  chronic  ones  by  com- 
pression with  splints,  by  evacuation  of 
the  pus  in  the  sac,  and  injection  of  iodine 
solulion. 

HOUSE-MATE,  hows'-mat,n.one  who  lives 
in  the  same  house  with  another:  a  fellow 
lodger  or  tenant.    Carlyle. 

HOUSES-STEWARD,  hows'-stG'ard,  n.  a 
steward  who  manages  the  hxmsehold  af- 
fairs of  a_great  family. 

HOUSE-SURGEON,  hows'-sur'jun,  n.  the 
surgeon  or  medical  officer  in  a  hospital 
who  resides  in  the  house. 

HOUSE-WARM,  hows'-wawrm,  v.i.  to  give 
a  feast  or  entertainment  to,  as  to  a  per- 
son who  is  entering  on  the  occupation  of 
a  new  house.  '*  Resolved  ...  to  house- 
warm  ray  Bet^."  — Pepys. 

HOUSE-WARMING,  hows'-wawrm'ing,  n. 
an  entertainment  given  when  a  family 
enters  a  new  house,  as  if  to  warm  it. 

HOUSEWIFE,  hows'wXf ,  n.  the  mistress  of 
a  house:  a  female  domestic  manager. — 

adj.  HOUSE^WIFELY. 

HOUSEWIFE,  huz'if,  n.  a  small  case  for 
articles  of  female  work,  properly  spelt 
HussiF  (which  see). 

HOUSEWIFERY,  hows'w!f-ri,  n.  business 
of  a  housewife. 

HOUSING,  howz'ing,  n.  an  omamentaJ 
covering  for  a  horse :  a  saddle-cloth  : — 
pi.  the  trappings  of  a  horse.  [FV.  housse  ; 
prob.  from  O.  .Ger.  hulst,  a  covering— 
nullen,  to  cover.    Cf.  Holster,  Husk/I 

HOUSTY,  hows'ti,  n.  a  sore  throat.  Kings- 
ley.    (Provincial  English.) 

HOVE,  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  of  Heave. 

HOVEL,  huv'el,  n.  a  small  or  mean  dweU- 
ing:  a  shed. — v.t.  to  put  in  a  hovel :  to 
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shelter  i—pr.p,  hov'elling  ;  pa.v,  hov'- 
elled.    nDim.  of  A.S.  hof,  a  dwelling.] 

HOVER,  noVer  or  huv'er,  v,u  to  remala 
aloft  flapping  the  wings  :  to  wait  in  sus- 
pense :  to  naove  about  near.  [Prob.  from 
A,S.  hoff  and  therefore  lit.  to  d%mll;  O. 
Fris.  hovia,  to  receive  into  one's  house  ; 
cf,  W.  hofian,  to  hang  over.] 

HOW,  how,  adv.y  in  what  manner :  to 
what  extent :  for  what  reason  :  by  what 
means  :  from  what  cause :  in  what  con- 
dition :  (Aeu?  Test)  sometimes  —  that. 
[A.S.  hUf  hum,  from  the  interrogative 
wha,  who,  as  L.  qui,  how,  from  quiSt 
who.] 

HOWBEIT,  how-bg'it,  conj\,  he  it  Tww  it 
may :  notwithstanding :  yet :    however. 

HOWDAH,  HOUDAH.  how'da,  n.  a  seat 
fixed    on    an    elephant's    back.       [Ar. 

HOWEvHJR,  how-ev'er,  adv.  and  coi\f\  in 
whatever  manner  or  degree :  neverthe- 
less :  at  all  events.    [How,  Evee.] 

HOWITZER,  how'its-er,  n.  a  short,  light 
cannon,  used  for  throwing  shells.  VSev, 
havbitze,  orig.  haufnitz — ^Bohem.  tiauf^ 
nice,  a  sling.  J 

HOWKBR,  howOcer,  n.  a  Dutch  vessel 
with  two  masts :  a  fishing^boat  with 
one  mast  used  on  the  Irish  coast.  [Dut. 
hoeker,] 

HOWL,  howl,  vA,  to  yell  or  cry,  as  a  wolf 
or  dog :  to  utter  a  long,  loud,  whining 
sound:  to  wail:  to  roar. — v.t  to  utter 
with  outcry :  — pr,p.  howl'ing  ;  pa.p. 
howled'. — n.  a  loud,  prolonged  cry  of 
distress :  a  mournful  cry.  [O.  Fr.  htuler  ; 
from  L.  uLvlare,  to  shriek  or  howl— ^u2a, 
an  owl ;  conn,  with  Gr.  hviajO^  Ger.  heuUnt 
E.  owl,\ 

HOWLET,  howlet.    Same  as  Owlbt. 

HOWSOEVER,  how-flo-eVer,  adv.  in  wh4xt 
way  soever :  although  :  however. 

HOY,  hoi,  n.  a  large  one-decked  boat,  com- 
monly rigged  as  a  sloop,  [Dut.  hev^  Flem. 
Am'.] 

HOY,  hoi,  intf  ho !  stop  t  [From  the 
sound.] 

HOYDENISH,  hoi'deo-ish,  adf,  same  as 
HoiDBNiSH.  "Too  hoy  denim  and  for- 
ward."—H.  Kingaley* 

HUB,  hub,  n.  the  projecting  nave  of  a 
wh^el :  a  projection  on  a  wheel  for  the 
insertion  of  a  |>in :  the  hilt  of  a  weapon : 
a  mark  at  which  quoits,  etc.,  are  cast: 
applied  in  pleasantryto  Boston.  [A  form 
of  Hob.] 

HUBBLE-BUBBLiE,  hubl-bub'l,  n.  a  kind 
of  tobacco-pipe,  used  in  the  E.  Indies,  in 
which  the  smoke  is  drawn  through  water 
with  a  bubbling  sound, 

HUBBUB,  hub'uD,  n.  a  confused  sound  of 
many  voices:  riot:  uproar.  [Either 
from  the  repetition  of  hoop,  whoop 
(which  see),  or  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
fused noise  of  numerous  voices,  like  mu r- 
mur  in  Latin.    Of.  Barbabun.] 

HUOK.,  huk,  n.  the  hip.  Tennyaon,  (Pro- 
vincial English.) 

ECUCKABACK,  huk'arbak,  n.  a  coarse 
variety  of  table-linen,  having  raised 
figures  on  it.  FPerh.  because  sold  by 
hucksters  with  tneir  goods  on  their  back.  J 

HUCKLE,  huk'l,  n.  a  hunch  :  the  hip  :  one 
of  the  small  metatarsal  bones  in  the  foot 
of  a  sheep  and  some  other  quadrupeds. 
'^The  little  square  hucde^bone  in  the 
ancle  place  of  the  hinder  legge.'^— J. 
Udall,  [Dim.  of  HuCK,  a  Prov.  fi,  form 
of  Hook,  from  it6  bent  or  jointed  ap- 
pearance.]    

HUCKLE-BACKED,  hukl-bakt,  HUCK- 
SHOULDERED,  huk-shol'derd,  a4j\  hav- 
ing the  back  or  shoulders  round  like  a 
hunch. 

m;<JKJL»E>-BONE,  huk'l-bSn,  n.  ih^hipbone. 

HUCKSTER,  huk'ster,  n.  a  retailer  of  small 


wares,  a  hawker  or  peddler :  a  mean, 
trickish  fellow:— fern.  HUCK'STRESS. — v,i. 
to  deal  in  small  articles.  [Orig.  and 
properly  a  fem.  form  of  an  O.  Low  Ger. 
root,  of  which  hawker  is  the  masculine. 
This  root  is  found  in  Dut.  heuker,  a  re- 
tailer, from  O.  Dut.  hucken,  to  stoop  or 
bow,  and  conn,  with  Ice.  huka,  to  sit  on 
one's  hams  (whence  E.  HuG) ;  Ger.  hxicke, 
the  bent   back.    See  Hawker,   Hook, 

HUCKLB.] 

HUDDLE,  hudl,  v.t.  to  put  up  things  con- 
fusedly :  to  hurry  in  disorder :  to  crowd. 
— v.t,  to  throw  or  crowd  together  in  con- 
fusion :  to  put  on  hastilv. — n.  a  crowd  : 
tumult :  confusion.  [M.lS.  hodren  ;  perh. 
conn,  with  root  of  EuoDE,  to  conceal,  and 
so  oi'ig.  meaning  to  crowd  together  for 
concealment  or  shelter.] 

HUDEBRASTIC,  hu-di-bras'tik,  odjf.  simi- 
lar in  style  to  Hjidibras,  a  satire  by  But- 
ler, 1612-80;  doggerel. 

HUE,  h%  n.  appearance :  color :  tint : 
dve. — a^df.  Hue'less.  [A.S.  hiw,  Jieow; 
Groth.  htm,  Swed.  hy,  appearance,  com- 
plexlon.] 

HUE,  hu,  n.  a  shouting. — Hue  and  cry, 
the  old  practice  of  pursuingfelons  witji 
loud  hooting  and  crying.  [Fr.  htter,  of 
imitative  origin  ;  cf«  W.  hwa,  to  hoot.] 

HUFF,  huf ,  n.  sudden  anger  or  arrogance  : 
a  fit  of  disappointment  or  anger  :  a  boast- 
er.— v.t,  to  swell :  to  bully :  to  remove  a 


"  man  "  from  the  board  for  not  capturing 
pieces  open  to  him,  as  in  draughts. — v.t. 
to  swell :  to  bluster.  [An  imitative  word, 
the  idea  of  "  puffing  "  or  "  blowing"  being 
present  in  it,] 

HUFFISH,  huf  ish,  adj.  given  to  hvff:  in- 
Solent :  arrogant. — adv.  Huff'ishlt. — n. 
Huff'ishness.] 

HUFFY,  huf i,  a<(;.  given  to  hvff:  puffed 
up:  petulant. — n.  Huff^iness. 

HUG,  hug,  v.t.  to  embrace  closely  and 
fondly:  to  congratulate  {one*s  self): 
(naut.)  to  keep  close  to. — v.t.  to  crowd  to- 
gether :—pr.p.  hugg'ing  ;  pa.p.  hugged'. 
—71.  a  close  and  fona  embrace :  a  psurtio- 

-  ular  grip  in  wrestling,  [Soand.,  orig.  to 
squat  or  cower  together,  as  in  Ice.  huka, 
to  sit  on  one's  hams.    See  Huckster.] 

HUGE,  huj,  ac{f.  (com  p.  Huo'er;  superl. 
Htjg'est)  having  great  dimensions,  es- 
pecially height ;  enormous :  monstrous  : 
(B.yiarge  in  number. — adv.  Huge'ly. — 
n.  HUOE'NBSS.  [M.E.  hiige;  formed  by 
dropping  a  (supposed  article)  from  O.Fr. 
ahuge,  tne  root  of  which  may  prob.  be 
found  in  Dut.  lioog^  Ger.  Tioc/i,  JS.  Hxqh.] 

HUGJGER-MUGGER,  hug'er-mug'er,  n. 
secrec^f:  confusion.  [Perh.  a  rhyming 
extension  of  Huo.] 

HUGUENOT,  ha'^-not  or-n6^  n.  the  name 
formerly  given  m  France  to  an  adherent 
of  the  Bieformation,  [15  false  etymologies 
have  been  given  of  this  name,  which  most 
authorities  now  regard  as  a  dim.  of  Fr. 
HuffueSj  Hugh,  the  name  of  some  one  of 
the  French  Calvinists,  and  afterwards 
applied  as  a  nickname  to  them  all.J 

HUlK,  hulk,  n.  the  body  of  a  ship:  an 
old  ship  unfit  for  service :  anything  un- 
wieldy-—often  confounded  in  meaning 
with  Hull,  the  body  of  a  ship :— jpZ.  The 
Hulks,  old  ships  used  as  prisons.  [Orig. 
a  large  merchant-ship^  from  Low  L. 
htUka—Qr.  holkas^  a  ship  which  is  towed 
-^heiko,  to  draw.] 

BfULL,  hul,  n.  the  husk  or  outer  covering 
of  anything. — v.t.  to  strip  off  the  hull : 
to  husk.  [A,S.  hvlu,  a  husk,  as  of  corn 
— heian,  to  cover ;  Gkr,  hilUe^  a  covering, 
hehlen,  to  cover.] 

HULL,  hul,,  n.  the  frame  or  body  of  a  ship. 
— v.t.  to  pierce  the  hull  (as  with  a  can- 
non-ball).— v.i.  to  float  or  drive  on  the 
water,  as  a  mere  hull.    [Same  word  bb 


above,  perh.  modified  in  meaning  by 
confusion  with  Dut.  hoJ^  a  ship's  hold,  or 
with  HuLK.J 

HULLY,  hul'i,  adj.  having  husks  or  pods. 

HUM,  hum,  v.i.  to  make  a  buzzing  sound 
like  bees  :  to  utter  a  low  droning  sound  : 
to  supply  an  interval  in  speaking  by  an 
audible  sound. — v.t.  to  sing  in  a  low  tone: 
—pr.p.  humm'ing ;  i>a.p.  hummed'. — n. 
the  noise  of  bees  ana  some  other  insects: 
any  low,  dull  noise. — inU  a  sound  with  a 
pause  implying  doubt.  [An  imitative 
word  ;  cf .  Ger.  hummen,  numsen ;  Dut. 
hopvmelen.l 

HUMAN,  hu'man,  adj.  belonging  or  per- 
taining to  man  or  mankind :  having  the 
qualities  of  a  man. — adv.  Hu'manly. 
pFV. — ^L.  humanUiS—homo,  a  human  be- 

HUMANE,  ha-mSn',  adij.  having  the  feel- 
ings proper  to  man :  kind :  tender  : 
merciful. — adv.  Humake'ly. 

HUMANIST,  hu'man-ist,  n.  a  student  of 
polite  literature:  at  the  Renascence,  a 
student  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  : 
a  student  of  human  nature.  [L.  [litercE} 
humaniores^  polite  (literature)/] 

HUMANITARIAN,  hu-man-i-taVi-an,  n. 
one  who  has  a  great  regard  or  love  for 
humanity;  a  philanthropist:  one  who- 
denies  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  believes 
him  to  have  been  a  mere  man  :  a  disciple 
of  St.  Simon,  from  his  maintaining  the 
perfectability  of  human  nature  without 
the  aid  of  grace :  one  who  adopts  the 
doctrine  or  theory  that  man's  8p>nere  of 
duty  is  limited  to  a  benevolent  interest 
in,  and  practical  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  numan  race,  apart  from  all  con- 
siderations of  religion, 

HUMANITARIAN,  hu-man-i-ta'ri-an,  adj, 
pertaining  to  humanitarians  or  huniani- 
tarianism. 

HUMANITARIANISM,  ha-man-i-ta'ri-an- 
izm,  n,  humanity ;  philanthropy :  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  was  possessed 
of  a  human  nature  only  :  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Simon  and  his  disciples  that  mankind 
may  become  perfect  without  divine  aid : 
the  doctrine  that  benevolence  or  philan- 
thropy forms  the  sum  of  man's  duties, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  duties  to  the  Su- 
preme  Being. 

HUMANITY,  hu-man'it-i,  n.  the  nature 
peculiar  to  a  human  being:  the  kind 
^eelings  of  man :  benevolence :  tender- 
ness: mankind  collectively :—:pl»  Humau'- 
ities,  in  Scotland,  grammar,  rhetoric* 
Latin,  Greek,  and  poetry,  so  called  from 
their  Aumant>tng  effects:  the  preparatory 
course  in  Catholic  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries and  some  other  institutions  of 
learning. — ^PROFESSOR  OP  Humanity,  in 
Scotch  universities,  the  Professor  of 
Latin.     pFr. — ^L.  humanitas — humanus."] 

HUMANIZE,  hQ'man-Iz,  v.t.  to  render  hu- 
man or  humane ;  to  soften. — v.i.  to  be- 
come  humane  or  civilized. 

HUMANKIND,  ha'man-kind,  n.  ihehuman 
species. 

HUMANNESS,  ha'man-nes,  n.  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  human :  humanity.  E. 
B.  Browning. 

HUMBLE,  hum'bl,  umlil,  adj.  low:  meek, 
modest.— v.f.  to  brin^  down  to  the  ground: 
to  lower :  to  mortify:  to  degrade.  —  n. 
Hum'blenbss.— adv.  Hum'bly.  [Lit.  ''on 
the  ground,"  from  Fr.— L.  humilist  low 
— humus,  the  eround.l 

HUMBLE-BEE,^  hum'bl-b5.  n.  the  hum^ 
ming-bee:  a  genus  of  social  bees  which 
construct    their   hives   under    ground. 

(Hum-b-le  is  a  freq,  of  Hum.] 
IMBUG,  hum^bug,  n.  an  imposition  un- 
der fair  pretences :  one  who  so  imposes. 
— v.t.  to  deceive  :  to  hoax:— iw^.  num'- 
bugging;  pa.p.  hum1)nggeq,    [Orig.  a 
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false  alanm,  a  bugbear,  from  Huh  and 
BuO|  a  frightful  object.  Approbation  in 
public  places  was  formerly  expressed  by 
numming^  which  in  slang*  £.  came  to  be 
conn,  with  anything  flattering,  deceiv- 
ing, false.! 

HUMDRUM,  hum'drum,  ac^J,  dull:  dron- 
ing :  monotonous. — n.  a  stupid  fellow. 
[Compound  of  Hum  and  Dbum.] 

HUMECTANT,  hu-mek'tant,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  remedies  supposed  to  increase  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood.  [L.  humeetan»r^ 
humeo,  to  be  moist.] 

HUMECTTVE,  hu-mek'tiv,  ac(j.  having  the 
power  to  moisten, 

HtTMERAL,  hu'mer-al,  acfj.  belong^g  to 
the  shoulder,  [IV. — ^L.  humerus,  the 
shoulder.] 

HUMERUS,  ha'mer-us,  n.  the  arm  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow :  the  bone  of 
the  upper  arm.     [L.  **  the  shoulder,"] 

HUMHuM,  hum'hum,  n.  a  kind  of  plain, 
coarse  cotton  cloth  used  in  E.  Ihdies.   {?] 

HUMIC,  ha'mik,  aclj\  denoting  an  acid 
formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  hvr 
mus. 

HUMTO,  hd'mid,  adj,,  moist:  damp: 
rather  wet. — n,  Hu'muonbss.  [L.  humid' 
u^humeo,  to  be  moist.] 

HUMIDITY,  hQ-mid'i-ti,  n.  moisture:  a 
moderate  degree  of  wetness. 

HUMILIATE,  ha*mUl-at,  v.t.  to  make 
humble :  to  depress :  to  lower  in  condi- 
tion.   [L.  hum^io,  -Atum.] 


HUMILIATION,  ha-mil-i-a^shun,  n.  the 
act  of  humiliating:  abasement :  mortifi- 
cation. 

HUMILITY,  ha-mill-ti,  n.the  state  or  (qual- 
ity of  being  hurrible :  lowliness  of  mind  : 
modesty.    TFr.  humUiti — ^L.  humUitas,] 

HUlVQnNG-BlRD,  hum'ing-berd,  n.  a 
tropical  bird,  of  brilliant  plumage  and 
rapid  flight,  so  called  from  the  humming 
sound  of  its  wings. 

HUMMOCK,  hum^uk.    Same  as  Hohmock. 

HUMORAL,  hu'mur-al,  ac^j,  pertaining  to 
or  proceeding'  from  the  humors. 

HUM0RALI8M,  hu'mur-al-izm,  n.  the  state 
of  being  humoral :  the  doctrine  tbat  dis- 
eases have  their  seat  in  the  humors. — n. 
Hu'moraust,  one  who  favora  the  doo- 
trine  of  bumora^m. 

HUMORIST,  hu'mur-ist,  n.  one  whose  con- 
duct and  conversation  are  regulated  by 
humor  or  caprice :  one  who  studies  or 
portrays  the  numors  of  people. 

HUMORLESS,  ha'mur-les,  a^j.  Without 
hwnor^ 

HUMOROUS,  ha'mur-us,  ac^.  governed  by 
humor:  capricious:  irregular:  full  of 
humor:  exciting  laughter. — adv.     Hxf- 

MOBOUSLY.— n,  HxfMOBOUSNESS. 

HUMORSOMENESS,  ha'mur-sum-nes,  n. 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  humor* 
some :  capriciousness  :  petulance.  **  I 
never  blame  a  lady  for  her  hum^)rsom>e* 
nes8  so  much  as  ...  I  blame  her  mo- 
thev^**—Richardsont 

HUMOR,  hu'mur,  n.  the  inoisture  or  fluids 
of  animal  bodies  :  an  animal  fluid  in  aa 
unhealthy  state :  state  of  mind  (because 
once  thoiight  to  depend  on  the  humors 
of  the  body) :  disposition  :  caprice :  a 
mental  quality  which  delights  in  ludi* 
crous  and  mirthful  ideas. — v.tn  to  go  in 
wit^  the  humor  of :  to  gratify  by  com- 
pliance. [O.  Fr.  humor  OFr.  At4iiieiir>— L. 
humor— humeo,  to  be  moist.] 

HUMP,  hump,  n.  a  lump  or  hunch  upon 
the  back.  [Prob.  a  form  of  Heap;  a 
Low  Ger.  word,  as  in  Dut.  homp ;  cf*  Gr. 
kypkoB^  a  hump.  Sans*  kubjaf  hump- 
backed ;  allied  to  HuNCH.] 

HUMPBACK,  hump'bak,  n.  a,  back  with  a 
hump  or  hunoh :  a  peraon  with  a  hump- 
hack.  —  acb'«    Huicr  Bioxxxi,    hA^iiig'  a 


HUMPH,  humf,  int^\  an  eaDlamationex- 
pressive  of  disbelief,  doubt,  dissatisfac- 
tion, or  the  like :  sometimes  used  as  a 
verb— to  make  such  an  exclamation. 
"  Humphing  and  considering  over  a  par- 
ticular paragraph.** — Miss  Austen. 

HUMUS,  hum'us,  HUMINE,  hOm'in,  n.  a 
brown  or  black  powder  in  rach  soils, 
formed  by  the  action  of  air  on  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.  [lAt,  the  'Aground, 
sou  *' ;   L.,  akin  to  6r.  chamait  on  the 

ground.] 
NCH,  hunsh,  n.  a  hump,  esp.  on  the 
back:   a  lump.  —  Hungh'baok,   n.    one 
with  a  hunch  or  hump  on  his  back, — 
Huivch'baoked,  a4r.  having  a  himipback. 

She  nasalized  form  of  Hook  ;  cog.  with 
^r.  hueke,  the  bent  back ;  cf.  Scot,  to 
hunker  down,  to  sit  on  one's  heels  with 
the  knees  bent  up  towards  the  chin.] 

HUNDRED,  hun'dred,  n.  the  number  of 
ten  times  ten:  a  division  of  a  counter 
in  England,  orig.  supposed  to  contain  a 
hundred  families.  rA.Si  hundred — old 
form  hund^  a  hundred,  with  the  super- 
fluous addition  of  red  or  reed  (K.  rate),  a 
reckoning ;  cogs,  of  A.S.  hund  are  O. 
Ger.  huntj  Ootn.  hund,  W.  canty  Qael. 
dad,  Lat.  cent<im,  6r.  he-kat-oti.  Sans. 
^ta,  a  hundred.] 

HUNDREDFOLD,  hun'dred-fOld,  acfj., 
folded  a  hundred  times,  multiplied  by  a 
Hundred. 

HUNDREDTH,  hun'dredf^,  ae^'.  coming 
last  or  forming  one  of  a  hundred^-^n. 
one  of  a  hundred. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT,  hun'dred^wfit,  n.  a 
weight  the  twentieth  part  of  a  ton,  or 
112  pounds  avoirdupois ;  orig.  a  hundred 
lbs.,  abbreviated  cwt.  (c.  standing  for  L. 
centum,  tot.  for  weight). 

HUNG^jpa.^.  and  pa.p.  of  HiANa. 

HUNGEK,  hung^ger,  n.  desire  for  food : 
strong  desire  for  anything. — v.u  to  crave 
iood :  to  long  for.  [A.S.  hungor  (n.), 
hyngran  (v.);  corresponding  words  are 
found  in  all  the  Teut.  languages.] 

HUNGER-BITTEN,  hung^r-bifn,  acff. 
bitten,  pained,  or  weakened  by  hunger. 

HUNGRY,  hung'gri,  a^j.  having  eager  de- 
sire :  greedy  :  lean  :  poor. — aau,  HuNa - 

RELY.  > 

HUNKS,  hungks»  n.sing,  a  covetous  noan : 
a  miser. 

HUNT,  hunt,  v.t.  to  chase  wild  animals 
for  prey  or  sport :  to  search  for  :  to  pur- 
sue.— v.i.  to  go  out  in  pursuit  of  ^ame : 
to  search. — n.  a  chase  of  wild  anunals : 
search :  an  aesooiation  of  huntamea.— 
Hunt  down,  to  destroy  by  persecution 
or  violence. — ^HUNT  OUT,  UP,  afteb,  to 
search  for,  seek.  [A.S.  huntian;  A.S. 
hentauy  to  seize,  Goth,  hinthan;  from 
the  same  root  is  E.  hand.] 

HUNTER,  hunt'er,  n.  one  who  hunts ;  a 
horse  uised  in  the  chase  :—fem.  Hunt'- 

HUNTING-BOX,  hunt'ing-boks,  HUNT- 
ING^EAT,  htint'ingHset,  ju  a  temporary 
residence  for  hunting. 

HUNTSMAN,hunt8'man,n.  one  who  hunts: 
a  servant  who  manages  the  hounds  dur- 
ing  the  chase. 

HUNTSMANSHIP,  hunts'm8A-«hip,  n.  the 
qualiflcations  of  a  huntsman. 

HURDLE,  hur'dl,  n.  a  frame  of  twigs  or 
sticks  interlaced:  (agri.)  a  movable  frame 
of  timber  or  iron  for  gates,  etc. — v.t.  to 
inclose  with  hurdles.  [A.S.  hyrdel ;  Ger. 
hUbrde,  Goth,  haurds,  a  wicker-gate^  L. 
crates.    See  Cradlb  and  Cai.TB.1 

HURDY-GURDY,  hur'di-^pr'di,  n.  a  music- 
al stringed  instrument,  like  a  rude  yiolini 
the  notes  of  which  are  produced  by  the 
friction  of  a  wheel.  [P1:x>b«  a  rhyming 
imitation  of  its  sound.J 

HURL,  hurl,  v.t.  to  make  a  noieal]^  thre:w- 


iog:  to  move  rapidly:  to  whirl* — tx./.  to 
throw  with  violence :  to  utter  with  vehe- 
mence.— n.  act  of  hurling,  tumult,  con- 
fusion*—?i^  HuBJL'fiB.  [Contr.  of  Hurtle, 
whicb  see  1 

HURLY-BURLY,  hurli-bur'li,  n.  tumult : 
oonf iision*  [Hurlu  is  from  O.  Fr.  hurler, 
to  yell,  orig.  huller,  whence  E.  Howl. 
Burly  is  simply  a  rhyming  addition.] 

HURRAH,  HURRA,  hoor-ra',  int.  an  ex^ 
olamation  of  excitement  or  joy.— n.  and 
v.i.    [Dan.  and  Swed.  hurra.] 

HURRICANE,  hur'ri-kan,  n.  a  storm  with 
extreme  violence  and  sudden  changes  of 
the  wind,  common  in  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies.  [Sp.  huracan;  from  an  Ameri- 
can-Indian word,  prob.  imitative  of  the 
rushing  of  the  wind.] 

HURRY,  hur'i,  v.t.  to  urge  forward:  to 
hasten. — v.i.  to  move  or  act  with  haste : 
-'pa.p.  hurr'ied. — n.  a  driving  forward : 
haste :  tumult.— odi;.  Hurr'yinoly.  [An 
imitative  word,  to  which  correspond  O. 
Swed.  hurra,  to  whirl  round,  and  other 
Scand.  forms  J 

HURRY-SKUBRY,  hur'i-skur'i,  n.  confu- 
sion and  bustle.  [Hubrt,  with  the  rhym- 
ing addition  shu/rry,] 

HURT,  hurt,  v.t.  to  cause  bodily  pain  to  : 
to  damage :  to  wound,  as  the  reelings : 
— pa.U  and  J3a.p.  hurt. — «.  a  wound  :  in- 
jury. [Lit.  to  butt  or  l^vrufd  like  a  ram, 
O.  Ft.  hurter  (Fr.  heurter),  to  knock,  to 
run  against ;  prob.  from  the  Celtic,  as  in 
W.  hwrdd,  a  thrust,  the  butt  of  a  ram, 
Ck>ra.  hordh,  a  ram.] 

HURTFUL,  hurt'fool,  adj.  causing  hurt  or 
loss:  mischievous. — adv.  Hurt'fully. — 

n.  HUBT'FUIiNBSS* 

HURTLE,  hurt'l,  v.t.  to  dash  against :  to 
move  violently :  to  clash :  to  rattle. 
[Freq.  of  Hubt  in  its  original  sense.] 

HURTlESS,  hurt'les,  adS-  without  hurt  or 
injury,  harmless. — adv.  Hubt'lessly. — 
n.  Hurt'lbssness* 

HUSBAND,  huz'band,  n.  a  married  man : 
(B.)  a  man  to  whom  a  woman  is  betrothed : 
one  who  manages  affairs  with  prudence: 
(naut.)  the  owner  of  a  ship  who  manages 
its  concerns  in  person.  — v.t.  to  supply 
^th  a  husband  :  to  manage  with  econ- 
omy, [M.  E.  husbonde  —  A.S.  husbonda. 
Ice.  husbondi — hus,  a  house,  and  Ice. 
bondi,  for  buandii  inhabiting,  pr.p.  of 
Ice.  bua,  to  dwell»  akin  to  Ger.  bauen,  to 
till.    See  BONDAGB.1 

HUSBANDMAN,  hu2l>aiid'4nan,  n.  a  work- 
ing farmer  :  one  who  labors  in  tillage. 

HUSBANDRY,  huz^band-ri,  n.  the  business 
of  a  farmer:  tillage:  economical  manage- 
naent:  thrift. 

HUSH,  hush,  int.  or  imp,  silence  t  be  still  I 
— adj.  silent :  quiet. — vJ.  to  make  quiet. 
[Imitative.    Cf.  Hl»r  and  Whist.] 

HUSH-MONEY,    hush'-mun'i,  n.,    mjone^ 

fiven  as  a  bribe  to  hush  or  nmke  one 
eejp  silent, 

HUSK,  husk,  n.  the  dry,  thin  covering  of 
certain  fruita  and  seeda.^ — v.t.  to  remove 
the  hudcs  from.  [Hulsk  witii  the  I 
drop|>ed,  from  M.E.  htden  (with  suffix 
'Shy-^  hslany  to  cover;  cf.  Ger.  hiilfte,  Dut. 
hwse,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  the  I  has  been 
retained.! 

HUSKED,  Buskt',  a€(f.  covered  yrith &husk: 
stripped  of  husks. 

HUS&ING,  husk'ing,  n.  the  stripping  of 
husks :  specifically  the  detaching  of  ears 
of  Indian  corn  or  maize  from  the  stalk 
and  taking  off  the  husks. 

HUSETY,  husk'i,  a^J*  hoarse,  as  the  voice : 
rough  in  sound. — adv.  Husk'ilt. — n. 
Husk'iness.  [A  corr.  of  hu^,  from  M*E. 
host  (Scot;  hbsi,  a  cough)— A.S.  huxisia, 
a  coufch  ;  cog«  with  Ger.  husten.] 

HUSSAR,  hoo^z&r',  9u  (orig.)  a  soldier  of 
the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary:  alight- 
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armed  cavalry  soldier.  [Hun.  huszar — 
httsz,  twenty,  because  at  one  time  in 
Hungary  one  cavaliy  soldier  used  to  be 
levied  from  every  twenty  families.] 

HUSSIF,  huz'if,  n.  a  case  for  needles, 
thread,  etc.,  used  in  sewing.  [Ice.  huH, 
a  case— AtM.  a  bouse.  The  -/  was  added 
through  confusion  with  Houbewife.] 

HUSSYI  huz'i,  n.  a  pert  girl :  a  worthless 
female.     fContr.  of  HOUSEWIFE.] 

HUSTINGKS,  hus'tingz,  n.8ing.  the  princi- 
pal court  of  the  Chty  of  London  :  (formr 
erly)  the  booths  wnere  the  votes  were 
taken  at  an  election  of  a  M.P.,  or  the 
platform  from  which  the  candidates 
gave  their  addresses.  [A.S.  hustinq^  a 
council,  but  a  Scand.  word,  and  used  in 
speaking  of  the  Danes — Ice.  hugthino — 
hu8t  a  house,  and  thing^  an  assembly ; 
cogs.  E.  House  and  Thino.] 

HURTLE,  husl,  v.t  to  shake  or  push  to- 

Ssther :  to  crowd  with  violence.  [O. 
ut.  hutsen,  kutseienf  to  shake  to  and 
fro.    See  Hotchpotch.] 

EnJSTLE,  husl,  v.i.  to  push  or  crowd  :  to 
move  about  in  a  confused  crowd :  to 
move  with  difficulty  and  attempted 
haste  :  to  shamble  hurriedly:  in  U.S.  to 
actively  move  about,  in  a  good  sense. 
'*  Every  theatre  had  its  footmen's  gal- 
lery; an  army  of  the  liveried  race  hustled 
round  ev^jy  chapel-door.*'  —  Thackeray, 
*' Leaving  the  king,  who  had  hustled 
sdong  the  floor  with  his  dress  wofully 
ill-arrayed."— iSftr  W.  Scott. 

HUT,  hut,  n.  a  small  or  mean  house : 
(mil.)  a  small  temporary  dwelline. — v,t, 
(miL)  to  place  in  huts,  as  quarters : — 
pr.p.  hutt  ing ;  pa,p,  hutt'ed.  [Fr.  hutte 
— O.  Ger.  hutta  (Ger.  hUtte).] 

HUTCH,  huch,  n.  a  box,  a  chest:  a  coop 
for  rabbits.  [Fr.  huchCt  &  chest;  from 
Low  L.  hutica^  a  box.] 

HUZZA,  hoo2-z&',  int.  and  n.  hurrah  I  a 
shout  of  loy  or  approbation. — v.t  to  at- 
tend with  shouts  of  joy. — v,i,  to  utter 


shouts  of  joy  or  acclamation: — pr.p. 
huzzaing;  pa,p,  huzzaed  (-z&d').  [Ger. 
hussa  ;  tne  same  as  Hurrah.] 

HYACINTH.  hTa-sinth,  n.  {myth.)  a  flower 
which  sprang  from  the  bloc^  of  Hyakin- 
thos  [Gr.],  a  vouth  killed  bv  Apollo  with 
a  quoit :  a  bulbous-rooted  flower  of  a 
great  variety  of  colors  :  a  precious  stone, 
the  jacinth.    [Doublet,  Jacinth.] 

HYACINTHINE,  hT-a-sinth'in,  adj.  con- 
sisting of  or  resembling  hyacinth :  curling 
like  the  hyacinth.  

HTADES,  hfa-dez,  HTADS,  hl'adz,  n.  a 
cluster  of  five  stars  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Bull,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
bring  rain  when  they  rose  with  the  sun. 
[Gr.  hyades-^-hyein,  to  rain.] 

HYiENA.    See  Hyena. 

HYALINE,  hf  a-lin,  ac^j.,  glassy:  consisting 
of  or  like  glass.  [Gr.  hyaXxnos — hyalos, 
^lass,  probably  an  Egyptian  word  mean- 
ing a  transparent  stonej 

HYBERN ATE,  etc.  See  Hibernate,  etc. 

HYBRID,  hf  brid,  n.  an  animal  or  plant 
produced  from  two  different  species :  a 
mongrel :  a  mule :  a  word  formed  of  ele- 
ments from  different  languages.  [Lit. 
something  unnaturcU,  from  L.  hibriday 
a  mongrel,  perh.  from  Gr,  hybris,  hy- 
brides,  outrage,  insult.] 

HYBRID.  hTbrid,  HYBRIDOXJS,  hiVrid-us, 
acfj.  produced  from  different  species : 
mongrel.  

HYBRIDISM,  hrbrid-izm,  HYBRIDITY, 
hib-rid'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being  hybrid, 

HYaSOS,  hiVsos.  See  ShefOierd  Kings 
under  Shkfhekd. 

HYDATID,  hid'a-tid,  n.  a  watery  cyst  or 
vesicle  sometimes  found  in  animal  bodies. 
[Gr.  hydatis,  a  watety  vesicle— ^2^eU>r, 
lydatos,  water.] 
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HYDRA,  hf  dra,  n.  (myth.)  a  uHXier-serpent 
with  mcmy  heads,  which  when  cut  off 
were  succeeded  by  others :  any  manifold 
evil :  a  genus  of  fresh-water  polypes  re- 
markable for  their  power  of  being  mul- 
tiplied by  being  cut  or  divided.  [L. — Gr. 
hydror-hyddr,  water,  akin  to  Sans,  ud- 
ras,  an  otter,  also  to  E.  Otter.] 

HYDREMIA,  hi-dre'mi-a,  n.  a  state  of  the 
blood  in  which  the  watery  constituents 
are  in  excess:  ansemia.  [Gr.  hydOr, 
water,  and  haima,  blood.] 

HYDRANGEA,  hT-dran'je-a,  n.  a  genus  of 
shrubby  plants  with  large  heads  of  showy 
flowers,  natives  of  China  and  Japan. 
[Lit.  the  '*  water-vessel"  ;  so  called  from 
the  cup-shaped  seed-vessel.  Coined  from 
Gr.  hyddr,  water,  and  anggeUm,  vessel.] 

HYDRANT,  hf  drant,  n.  a  machine  for  dis- 
charging water :  a  water-plug.  [Gr.  hy- 
dGr,  water.] 

HYDRA-TUBA,  hI'drartQ-ba,  n.  in  zool.  a 
locomotive,  ciliated,  trumpet  -  shaped 
body  arising  from  the  ovum  of  several 
groups  of  ^rdrozoa.  It  develops  a  mouth 
and  tentacles  at  the  expanded  extremity, 
and  multiplies  itself  by  gemmation,  the 
liberated  segments  developing  into  med- 
usoids  of  considerable  size. 

HYDRAULIC,  hl-drawl'ik,  HYDRAUIr- 
ICAL,  hl-drawrik-al,  acy.  relating  to  hy- 
draulics :  conveying  water :  worked  by 
water.  —  adv.  Hydraul'icaixy.  [Lit. 
"  belonging  to  a  water-organ  *'  or  water- 
pipe,  from  Gr.    hyddr,  water,  aulos,  a 

HYTOtAULICS,  hi-drawriks,  n.pl  used  as 
sing,  the  science  of  hydrodynamics  in  its 
practical  application  to  water-pipes,  etc. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  hl-dro-sefa-lus,  n., 
water  in  the  Tiead :  dropsy  of  the  brain. 
[Gr.  hyddr,  water,  kephcuS,  the  head.] 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  hi  -  dro  -  di  -  nam'iks, 
n.pl.  used  as  sing,  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  motions  and  equilibrium  of  a  ma- 
terial system  partly  or  wholly  fluid, 
called  GnPDROST  atics  when  the  svstem  is 
in  equilibrium,  Htdrokinetics  wnen  it  is 
not.— ad/s.  Hydrodtnaic'ic,  Hydrodi- 
nam'ical.  [Gr.  hydor,  water,  and  Dy- 
namics/| 

HYDROGEN,  hf  dro-jen,  n.  a  gas  which  in 
combination  with  oxygen  produces  vjater, 
an  elementarv  gaseous  substuice,  the 
lightest  of  ail  Known  substances,  and 
very  inflammable.  [A  word  coined  by 
Cavendish  (1766)  from  Gr.  hydOr,  water, 
and  gen-nad,  to  produce.] 

HYDROGENOUS,  hi-dro;i'e-nus,  a^\  per- 
taining to  or  containing  hydrogen : 
formed  or  produced  by  water:  specifi- 
cally, in  geol.  a  term  applied  to  rocks 
formed  by  the  action  of  water,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  pyrogenous  rocks,  those 
formed  by  the  action  of  fire. 

HYDROGRAPHER,  hl-drog'rarfer,  n.  a 
describer  of  waters  or  seas :  a  maker  of 
sea-charts.    

HYDROGRAPHY,  hl-drog'rarfl,  n.  the  art 
of  measuring  and  describing  the  size  and 
position  of  waters  or  seas:  the  art  of 
making  sea-charts.— odj^.  Htdrooraph'- 
ic,  •  Hydrograph'ical.  —  adv.  Hydro- 
ORAPH'lCAMiT.  [Gr.  7i^(2dr,  Water,  graphd, 
to  write  1 

HYDROKlNETICS,  hl-dro-ki-net'iks,  n.pl 
used  as  sing,  a  branch  of  Hydrody- 
namics, which  see.  [Gr.  hydOr,  water, 
and  see  KiNBTlCB.] 

HYDROLOGY,  hl-drol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
which  treats  of  uxiter.  [Gr.  hyddr,  water, 
logos,  a  discourse.] 

HYDROMANIA,hI-drO-m&'ni-a,  n.  a  species 
of  melancholia  or  mental  disease  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  sufferers  are 
led  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning.  It 
frequently  accompanies  the  last  stages 


of  the  skin  disease  called  Pellagra  (which 
see).  [Gk*.  hydlh*,  water,  and  mania, 
madnessj 
HYDROMETER,  hi-drom'et-er,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  mea^suring  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  liquids,  also  the  strength  of  spirit- 
uous liquors.— ckI;8.  Hydromet'ric,  Hy- 

DROMErRICAIi.--ft.    HYDROM'BTRY.      [Gr. 

hydGr,  metron,  a  measure.] 

HYDROPATHIST,  hl-drop'a-thist,  n.  one 
who  practices  hydropathy, 

HYDROPATHY,  hi-drop'arthi,  n.  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  cold  water, '-<idjs. 
Hydropath'ic,  Hydropath'ical. — adv. 
Hydropath'ically.  [Or.  hydOr,  water, 
and  pathos,  suffering,  from  pascho,  path- 
ein,  to  suffer.] 

HYDROPHOBIA,  hi-dro-fOTji-a,  n.  an  un- 
natural  dread  of  water,  a  symptom  of  a 
disease  resulting  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
animal,  hence  the  disease  itself. — ac^f. 
Hydrofhob'ic.  [Gr.  hydGr,  water,  and 
"dhc^ios  fear  1 

HYDROPSY,  hi'drop-si,  n.  same  as  Dropsy. 

HYDROSTATICS,  hl-dro-stat'iks,  n.pl. 
used  as  sing,  a  branch  of  Hydrodynam- 
ics, which  see.  —  adjs.  Hydrobtat'ic, 
Hydrostat'ical.  —  adv.  Hydrostat'ic- 
ALLY.    [Gr.  hyddr,  water,  and  Statics.] 

HYDROZOAL,  hi-dr6-z6'al,  ady.  pertain- 
ing, relating  to,  or  resembling  a  hydro- 
zoon  or  the  Hydrozoa.    H.  A.  Nicholson. 

HYDROZOON,  hi-dr6-z6'on,  n.  (pi.  Hy- 
drozoa, hl-dr5-z0'a),  in  zool.  one  of  a 
class  of  radiated  animals,  forming,  with 
the  Actinozoa,  the  sub-kingdom  Coclen- 
terata.  The  Hydrozoa  are  divided  into 
four  sub-classes  —  Hydroida,  Siphono- 
phora,  Discophora,  and  Lucernarida. 
The  genus  Hydra  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  [Gr.  hydra,  a  water-serpent,  and 
zOon,  a  living  creature.    See  Hydra.] 

HYEMAL,  hl-e'mal,  ady.  belong^n^  to  win- 
ter :  done  during  winter.  [L.  htemcUis — 
hiems,  winter.    See  Hibernal.] 

HYENA,  HY^NA,  hl-en'a,  n.  a  bristly- 
maned  quadruped  of  the  dog  kind,  so 
named  from  its  likeness  to  the  sow.  [L. 
— Gr.  hyania  (lit.)  "sow-like" — hys,  a 
sow.] 

HYETOLOGY,  hl-e-tol'o-ji,  n.  that  branch 
of  meteorology  which  treats  of  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  rain.  [Gr. 
nyetos,  rain,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 

HYGEIAN,  hl-je'an,  adj,  relating  to  health 
and  its  preservation.  JjGr.  hygieia,  health, 
the  goadess  of  health,  hygiis,  healthy — 
root  hyg.  Sans,  ug,  L.  veg,  vig.] 

HYGIENE,  hfii-en,  HYGffiNICS,  hl-ji-en'- 
iks,  HYGIENISM,  hf-ji-en-izm,  n.  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  preservation 
of  health.— ady.  Hyqien'ic.    [Fr.] 

HYGIENIST,  hl'ji-en-ist,  n.  one  skilled  i 


in 


hygiene. 
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HYGROMETER,  hl-grom'et-er,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  meoMiring  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  [Gr.  hygros,  wet,  met- 
ron, a  measure.] 

HYGROMETRY,  hl-grom'et-ri,  n.  the  art 
of  measuring  the  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  of  bodies  generally.  —  adys, 
Hygromet'ric,  Hyoromet'rical. 

HYGROSCOPE,  htgro-skSp,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  showing  the  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere.— adj.  Hyoroscop'ic.    \Qtr.hy 
gros,  skoped,  to  view.] 

HYK-SHOS,  hik'-shos,  HYKSOS,  hik'sos, 
n.  see  Sfiepherd  Kings  under  Shepherd. 

HYLOGENESIS,  hl-l6-jen'e-sis,  HYLOG- 
ENY,  hl-loj'e-ni,  n.  the  origin  of  matter. 
[Gr.  hylg,  matter,  and  genesis,  birth.] 

HyLOLOGY,  hl-lol'o-ji,  n.  the  doctrine  or 
theory  of  matter  as  unorganized .  Krau  th. 
[Gr.  nylS,  matter,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 

Hymen,  hfmen,  n.  (myth.)  the  god  of  mar- 
riage :  marriage. — aojs,  Hyiodvb'al,  Hy« 
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mbnb'an.  [L.,  Gr.  hymSn,  perh.  conn. 
with  Qr.  hymnos,  a  festive  song,  a  hymn.] 

HYMN,  him,  n.  a  song  of  praise. — v,U  to 
celebrate  in  song :  to  worship  by  hymns. 
— v,u  to  sing  in  praise  or  adoration.  [L. 
hymnu9 — Qr.  hymnosJ] 

ilYMNIC,  him'nik,  adj,  relating  to  hymns, 

HYMNOLOGIST,  him-nol'o-jist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  limnology:  a  writer  of  hymns. 

HYMNOLOGmT,  him-nol'o-ji,  n,  the  sdenoe 
which  treats  of  hymns:  a  collection  of 
h^mns.  [Gr.  hymnos,  a  hymn,  logos,  a 
discourse.! 

HYPALLAGE,  hi-palVje,  n.  an  inter- 
change: in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which 
the  relations  of  things  in  a  sentence  are 
mutually  interchanged,  but  without  ob- 
scuring the  sense,  as  he  covered  his  hat 
with  his  head,  instead  of  he  covered  his 
head  mth  his  hat.  [Fr. — L.,  Gr.,  from 
hypallassd,  to  interchang^e — hypo,  under, 
and  aUassd,  to  change.] 

HYPERBATON,  hi-perl)a-ton,  n.  (rhet)  a 
figure  by  which  words  are  transposed 
from  their  natural  order.  [Gr.  a  **  trans- 
position," from  hyperhainO — hyper,  be- 
yond,  and  bavid,  to  go.] 

Hyperbola,  hl-per'bo-Ia,  n.  (geom,)  one 
of  the  conic  sections  or  curves  formed 
when  the  intersecting  plane  makes  a 
greater  angle  with  the  base  than  the 
side  of  the  cone  makes.— oc^/a.  HyfeRt 
BOL'io,  Hyperbol'ical. — odv,  Hyper- 
BOL'ICALLY.  [L.  (lit)  a  "throwing  be- 
yond " — Gr.  hyperooli,  from  hyperbaUd — 
hyper,  beyond,  halld,  to  throw.] 

HYfERBOLE,  hi-per'bo-lS,  n.  a  rhetorical 
figure  which  produces  a  vivid  impression 
by  representing  things  as  much  greater 
or  less  than  they  really  are :  an  exag- 
geration. —  adjs,  Hyperbol'io,  Hyper- 
bol'ical. —  aov.  Hyperbol'ically.  [A 
doublet  of  the  above.] 

HYPERBOLIZE,  hl-per'bol-iz,  v,t.  to  repre- 
sent hyperbolically. — v.i.  to  speak  hyper- 
bolicaUy  or  with  exaggeration. — n.  MY- 
peb'bolism. 

HYPERBOREAN,  hl-per-bd're^n,  a<&\  be- 
longing to  the  eactreme  north. — n.  an 
inhabitant  of  the  extreme  north.  [Gr. 
hyperboreos — hyper,  beyond,  and  Boreas, 
the  north  wind.] 

HYPERCRmC,  hl-per-krit'ik,  n.  one  who 
is  over-critical.— <ic{js.  Hypkrcrtt'ic,  Hy- 
fercrit'igal,  over-critical. — adv.  Hyper- 
OBTT'ICALLY.— n.  Hypebcbit'icism.  [Gr. 
hyper,  over,  and  Critic.] 

HYjPERKINESIS,  hl-per-kl-nS'sis,  n.  ab- 
normal increase  of  muscular  movement: 
spasmodic  action :  spasm.  [Gr.  hyper, 
over,  and  kinisis,  motion.] 

HYPERKINETIC,  hl-per-ki-net'ik,  adj\  re- 
lating to  or  characterized  by  hyperki- 
nesis. 

HYPERMETRICAL,  hl-per-met'rik-al,  aclj. 
beyond  or  exceeding  the  ordinary  metre 
of  a  line :  having  a  syllable  too  much. 
[Gr.  hyper,  and  Metrical.] 

HYPERPHYSICAI/,  hl-per-fiz'ik-al,  adj. 
beyond  physical  laws :  supernatural. 

HYPERSTHENE,  hfper-sthen,  HYPER- 
STENE,  hi'per-8t§n,  n.  a  mineral,  Labra- 
dor hornblende.  Its  color  is  between 
grayish  and  greenish  black,  but  nearly 
copper-red  on  the  cleavage.  It  is  usu- 
ally found  foliated,  massive.  [Gr.  hyper, 
beyond,  and  sth^nos,  strength :  so  named 
from  its  difficult  frangibiliw&s  compared 
with  hornblende, with  whicn  it  was  form- 
erly confounded.] 

HYPERSTHENIA,  ht-per-sthS'ni-a,  n.  in 
med.  a  morbid  condition  characterized 
by  extreme  excitement  of  all  the  vital 

?nenomena. 
TERSTHENIC,   hl-per-sthen'ik,  adj. 
containing  hypersthene  :  resembling  hy- 
persthene :  relating  to,  characterized  by. 


or  producing  over-excitement :  stimulat- 
ing: stimulated. 

HYPERTROPHY,  hi-per'tro-fl,  n.,  over- 
nourishment  :  the  state  of  an  organ,  or 
part  of  the  body  when  it  grows  too  large 
from  over-nounshment.  [Gr.  hyper,  and 
tropJiS,  nourishment — trephd,  to  nour- 
ish.] 

HYPHEN,  hf  fen,  n.  a  short  stroke  (-)  join- 
ing two  syllables  or  words.  [Gr.  hypo, 
under,  hen,  one.] 

HYPHOMYCETES,  hl-f6-ml-s6't6z,  n.pl 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  fungi,  con- 
taining those  species  which  have  naked 
spores  borne  on  free  or  only  fasciculate 
threads.  The  plants  are  microscopic, 
growing  as  moulds  over  dead  or  livmg 
organic  substances  ;  and  various  cuta- 
neous disorders  of  animals,  as  well  as 
many  diseases  of  plants,  are  ascribed  to 
them.  By  some  authorities  yeast  is  in- 
cluded in  this  division.  FGr.  hyphaO, 
hyphaind,  to  weave,  and  mykis,  my/cStos, 
a  fungusj 

HYPHOMYCETOUS,  hl.f6-mi-se'tus,  aclf. 
pertaining,  relating  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  Hyphomycetes  or  microscopic 
vegetable  moulds ;  as,  hypihomycetous 
fungi. 

HYPNOBATE,hip'no-b&t,n.  asleep-walker; 
a  somnambulist.  [Gr.  hypnos,  sleep,  and 
haind,  to  go.] 

HYPNOTISM,  hip'no-tizm,  n.  a  sleep-like 
condition  induced  by  artificial  means :  a 
nervous  sleep  like  the  condition  under 
mesmerism.  [Coined  in  1848,  from  Gr. 
hypnos,  sleep.] 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  hip-o-kon'dri-a,  n.  a 
nervous  malady,  often  arising  from  in- 
digestion, and  tormenting  the  patient 
with  imacinary  fears.  [L.,  Gr.,  from 
hypo,  under,  mondros,  a  cartilage,  be- 
cause the  disease  was  supposed  to  have 
its  seat  in  the  parts  under  the  cartilage 
of  the  breast.] 

HYPOCHONDRIAC,  hip^kon'dri-ak,  ad^. 
relating  to  or  afiFected  with  hypochon- 
dria: melancholy. — n.  one  suffering  from 
hypochondria. 

HYTOCOTYL,  hfpd-kot-il,  n.  see  extract. 
**With  seedlings  the  stem  which  sup- 
ports the  cotyledons  (i.e,,  the  organs 
which  represent  the  first  leaves),  has 
been  called  by  many  botanists  the 
*  hypocotyledonous  stem,'  but  for  brev- 
ity sake  we  will  speak  of  it  merely  as 
the  hypocotyl." — Danoin. 

HYPOCOTYLEDONOUS,  hI-p5-kot-i-lfi'- 
don-us,  acy,  in  hot.  situated  under  or 
supporting  the  cotyledons.    Darwin. 

HYP6C0TYL0U8,  hI-p5-kot'U-us,  adA.  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  hypocotyl.    Nature, 

HYPOCRISY,  hi-pok'ri-si,  n.  a  feigning  to 
be  what  one  is  not :  concealment  of 
true  character.  [lit.  **  the  acting  of  a 
part  on  the  stage,"  from  Gr.  hypokrisis — 
hypokrinomai,  to  play  on  the  stage,  from 
hypo,  under,  krind,  to  decide.] 

HinPOCRITE,  hip'o-krit,  n.  one  who  prac- 
tices hypocrisy. — ac^j.  Hypocrit'ic,  prac- 
ticing hypocrisy. — adv.  Hypocett'ical- 
LY.  [Lit.  "an  actor,"  Fr.— L.,  Gr.  hy- 
nokritSs  1 

HYPODERM,  hrp6-derm,  HYPODERMA, 
hT-p5-der'ma,  n.  in  hot.  those  layers  of 
tissue  lying  under  the  epidermis,  and 
which  serve  to  strengthen  the  epidermal 
tissue.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  derma,  the 
skin.]     

HYPOGASTRIC,  hip-o-gas'trik,  ach\  be- 
longing to  the  lower  psurt  of  the  abdomen. 
[Gr.  hypo,  under,  gastir,  the  belly.] 

HyPONASTY,  hl-p5-nas'ti,  n.  in  hot,  a 
term  implying  increased  growth  along 
the  lower  surface  of  an  organ  or  part  of 
a  plant,  causing  the  part  to  bend  up- 


wards. Danoin.  [Qr.  hmo,  under,  and 
nastos,  close-pressea,  solid.] 

HYPOSTASIS,  hl-pos'ta-sis,  n.  a  substance: 
the  essence  or  personality  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Gk>dhead. — adjs.  Hyfos- 
tat'ic,  Hypostat'ical,— adv.  hypostat'- 
ICALLY.  [lit.  a  **  standing  under,"  L., 
Gr.  hyifostasis — hyphistimi — hypo,  under, 
histSmi,  to  make  to  stand.] 

HYPOTENUSE,  hl-pot'en-us  or  hip-,  HY- 

POTHENUSE,  hl-poth'en-Qs,  n.  the  side 

'  of  a  right-angled  triangle  opposite  to 

the  right  an^le.    [Fr. — Gr.  hypoteinousa 

(grammS),  (ht.)  (a  line)  *'  which  stretches 

_under  "— ^jQpo,  under, -^etnd,  to  stretch.] 

HYPOTHEC,  hl-poth'ek,  n.  in  Scotch  law, 
a  security  in  favor  of  a  creditor  over  the 
property  of  his  debtor,  while  the  prop- 
erty continues  in  the  debtor's  possession. 
[Fr.—L.  hypotheca^Qr.  hypothikg,  a 
pledge.] 

HYPOTHECATE,  hl-poth'e-kfit,  v.t.  to 
pla^x  or  assign  anything  as  security 
under  an  arrangement :  to  mortgage. — 
n.  Hypotheca'tion.  [Low  L.  hypotheco, 
hypothecatum — hypotheca,  a  pledge,  from 
Gr.  hvpoth&ki — hypo,  under,  tithimi,  to 
nlace.  I 

HYPOTHESIS,  hl-poth'e-sis,  n.  a  suppo- 
sition :  a  proposition  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  argument :  a  theory  to  be  proved 
or  disproved  by  reference  to  facts:  a  pro- 
visional explanation  of  anything.  [Tit. 
"  that  which  is  placed  under,"  Gr.  hypo, 
under,  titfiSmi,  to  place.] 

HYPOTHETIC,  hi-po-thet'ik,  HYPO- 
THETICAL, hr-po-thet'ik-al,  adj,  belong- 
ing to  a  hypothesis :  conditional.— adv. 
Hypothet'ically,    [Gr.  hypothetikos.] 

HYPSIBRACHYCEPHALI,  hip-si-brak-i- 
sef  arli,  n.pl.  in  ethn.  those  races  of  men 
characterized  by  high  broad  skulls,  such 
as  the  Malayan  inhabitants  of  Madura. 
[Gr.  hypsos,  height,  hrachys,  short,  and 
hephalk,  the  head.] 

HYSON,  hi'son,  n.  a  very  fine  sort  of  green 
tea.    [Chinese  "  first  crop."] 

HYSSOP,  his'up,  n.  an  aromatic  plant. 
[Fr.—L.  hyssopum — Gr.  ^^MdpoA— Heb. 
ezobh.} 

HYSTERIC,  his-ter'ik,  HYSTERICAL,  his- 
ter'ik-al,  ac{j.  resulting  from  the  tvomb : 
convulsive:  affected  with  hysterics. — 
adv.  Hysterically.  [L.  hystericus — Gr. 
hysteriko^—hystera,  the  womb.] 

HYSTERICS,  his-ter'iks,  HYSTERIA,  his- 
tSr'i-a,  n.  a  disease  resulting  from  an  af- 
fection of  the  womb,  causing  nervous  or 
convulsive  fits. 

HYSTERON-PROTERON,  his'ter-on-prot'- 
er-on,  n.  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  what 
should  follow  comes  first :  an  inversion. 
[Gr.  (lit.)  "  the  last  first."] 


I 


1, 1,  pron.  the  nominative  case  singular  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun :  the  word 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  in  mention- 
ing himself.  [M.E.  ich,  A.S.  ic ;  Gfer. 
iai.  Ice.  ek,  L.  ego,  Gr.  eg6.  Sans,  a/iam.] 

IAMBIC,  I-am'bik,  IAMBUS,  t-am'bus,  n, 
a  metrical  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first 
short  and  the  second  long,  as  in  L.  fides ; 
or  the  first  unaccented  and  the  second 
accented,  as  in  deduc6.  [L.  iambus — Gr, 
iambos,  ftrom  iapt6,  to  assail,  this  metre 
being  first  used  oy  writers  of  satire.] 

IAMBIC,  I-am'bik,  adj.  consisting  of  iam* 
hies. 

IBEX,  fbeks,  n.  a  genus  of  goats,  inhabit- 
ing the  Alps  and  other  mountainous 
regions.    [L.] 

IBIS,  fbis,  n.  a  genus  of  wading  birds  like 
the  stork,  one  species  of  which  was  wor- 
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shipped  by  the  ancient  EJgyptians.    [L.» 
Gr. ;  an  Egyptian  word.] 

ICARIAN,  I-k&'ri-ani  adj,  belonging  to 
Icarus :  adventurous  or  unfortunate  in 
flight.  [L.  Icarius — Gr.  Ikarios — Ikaros^ 
who  fell  into  the  sea  on  his  flight  from 
Crete,  his  waxen  wings  being  melted  by 
the  sun.] 
f  ICE,  is,  TL  water  congealed  by  freezing 
concreted  sugar. — vJt.  to  cover  with  ice 
to  freeze  :  to  cover  with  concreted  sugar 
—pr.p.  Ic'ing ;  pa,p.  Iced'.  [A.S.  U ;  Ger. 
ei8,  Ice.,  Dan. ».] 

ICEBERG,  is'berg,  n.  a  mountain  or  huge 
mass  of  floating  ice,  [From  Scand.  or 
Dut.  the  latter  part  berg  *—  mountain.] 

ICEBLINK,  is'blingk,  n.  the  blink  or  light 
reflected  from  toe  near  the  horizon. 

ICEBOAT,  is'bot,  n.  a  boat  used  for  forc- 
ing a  passage  through  or  being  dragged 
over  ice 

ICEBOUND,  is'bownd,  ac(j„  bound,  sur- 
rounded, or  fixed  in  with  ice. 

ICECREAM,  is'krgm,  ICED-CREAM,  ist- 
krem,  n.,  cream  sweetened  or  flavored, 
and  artificially  frozen, 

ICEFIELD,  is'feid,  n.  a  large  ^Zd  or  sheet 
of  ice, 

ICEFLOAT,  Is'flot,  ICEFLOE,  Is'flS,  ».  a 
large  mass  of  floating  ice. 

ICEHOUSE,  Is'hows,  n.  a  house  for  pre- 
8ervin£r  tee. 

ICELAmX-MOSS,  iisland-mos,  n.  a  lichen 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
esp.  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  and  valuable 
as  a  medicine  and  as  an  article  of  diet. 

ICEPACK,  Is'pak,  n.  drifting  ieepaeked  to- 
gether. 

ICEPLANT,  Is'plant,  n.  a  plant  whose 
leaves  glisten  in  the  sun  as  if  covered 
with  ice. 

ICHNEUMON,  ik-na'mun,  n.  a  small  car- 
nivorous  animal  in  Egypt,  famed  for  de- 
stroying the  crocodile's  eggs :  an  insect 
which  lays  its  eggs  on  the larvsB  of  other 
insects.  [Gr.  (M.)  the  **  hunter,"  from 
ichneuo,  to  hunt  after — ichnos,  a  track.] 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  ik-nog'raf-i,  n.  a  tracing 
out :  (arch.)  a  ground-plan  of  a  work  or 
building. —  ac(js.  Ichnoqbafh'ic,  Icbno- 
graph'ical. — adv.  Iobnqorafh'ioallt. 
[Gr.  iehnographia — ichnos,  a  track,  gra- 
phd,  to  grave?] 

ICHNOLOGY,  ik-nol'o^-i,  n.,  footprint  lore : 
the  science  of  fo8»l  footprints.  [Gr. 
icJmos,  a  track,  a  footprint,  and  logos, 
discourse.] 

ICHOR,  fkor,  n.  (m^h.)  the  ethereal  Juice 
in  the  veins  of  tne  gods :  a  watery  humor: 
colorless  matter  from  an  ulcer. — acbl 
roHOBOUB.  [Gr.  ichOr,  akin  to  Sans,  mdi, 
to  sprinkle,  Ger.  seUien,  to  filter.] 

ICHTHYOGRAPHY,  ik-thi-og'ra-fl,  n.  a 
description  of  or  treatise  on  fishes.  [Gr. 
ichthys,  ichthyos,  a  fish,  graphO,  to  write.] 

ICHTHYOLITE,  ik'thi-o-Ut,  n.  a  fish  turned 
into  stone,  a  fossil  fish  :  the  impression  of 
a  fish  in  a  rock.  [Gr.  ichthys,  a  fish,  and 
lithos,  a  stone.] 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  ik-thi-ol'o-ii,  n.  the 
branch  of  zoology  that  treats  of  fishes. — 
adj,  ICHTiryoLOo'iCAL.— n.  Ichthyol'o- 
aiST,  one  skilled  in  ichthyology,  [Gr. 
ichthys,  a  fish,  logos,  discourse,  science.] 

ICHTHYOPHAGOUS,  ik-thi-of  a-gus,  acfj., 
eating  or  subsisting  on  fish.  [Gr.  ichthys, 
a  fish,  oAagfO,  to  eat.] 

ICHTHYOSAURU8,ik-thi-o-sawr'us,n.  the 
fish-lizard,  a  genus  of  extinct  marine  rep- 
tiles, uniting  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Saurians  with  those  of  fishes.  [Gr. 
ichthys,  a  fish,  sanros,  a  lizard.] 

ICICLE,  is'i-kl,  n.  a  hanging  point  of  ice 
formed  by  the  freezing  of  dropping  water. 
[A.S.  tsgteel,  for  isesgiod ;  ises  being  the 
gen.  of  is,  ice,  and  gicel,  a  dim.  of  a  Celt. 


word  sig.  ice  (Ir.  aigh).  Cf.  Ice.  jdkuU, 
icicle,  also  a  dim.] 

ICILY,  ICINESS.    SeelOT, 

ICING,  Isinc:,  n.  a  covering  of  ice  or  con- 
creted sugar. 

ICONOCLASM,  i-kon'o-klazm,  n.  act  of 
breaking  images.  —  adj.  Ioonoolast'ic, 
image '  breaking  :  pertaining  to  icono- 
clasm 

ICONOCLAST,  I-kon'o-klast,  n.  a  breaker 
of  imaqes,  one  opposed  to  idol-worship. 
[Coined  from  Gr.  eikOn,  an  image,  and 
Iclast^,  a  breaker — klao,  to  break.J 

ICONOLOGY,  i-kon-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  doctrine 
of  images,  especially  with  reference  to 
worship,  [Gr.  eikdn,  and  logos,  science, 
discourse.]^ 

ICOSAHEDHAL,  I-kos-arh^'dral,  aOj.  hav- 
ing twenty  equal  sides  or  faces. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  I-ko8*a»he'dron,  n.  (geam.) 
a  solid  having  twenty  equsil  sides  or  faces. 
[Gr.  eikosi,  twenty,  hedra,  base — hed-, 
root  of  hezomai,  £.  Sit.] 

ICY,  Is'i,  adj.  composed  of,  abounding  in, 
or  like  ice :  frosty  :  cold  :  chilling :  with- 
out warmth  of  sSSection.— €cdt;.  laiLT. — 

n.  ICflNBSS. 
IDEA,  i-de'a,  n.  an  image  of  a  thing  formed 
bvthe  mind:  a  notion:  thought:  opinion. 
[L. — Gr.  idea — idein,  to  see;  aldn  to 

WIT.] 

IDEAL,  I-de'al,  a^\  existing  in  idea :  men- 
tal: existing  in  ima^nation  only:  the 
highest  and  best  conceivable,  the  perfect, 
as  opp.  to  the  real,  the  imperfect. — n.  the 
highest  conception  of  anything.— <idv. 
Ide'ally. 

TDEAT<ISM,  i-de'al-izm,  n.  the  doctrine  that 
in  external  perceptions  the  objects  im- 
mediately known  are  ideas :  any  system 
that  considers  thoueht  or  the  idea  as 
the  ground  either  of  knowledge  or  exist- 
ence: tendency  towards  the  highest  con- 
ceivable perfection,  love  for  or  search 
after  the  best  and  highest. 

IDEALIZATION,  i-de-al-I-za'shun,  n.  act 
of  forming  in  idea,  or  of  raising  to  the 
highest  conception. 

IDEALIZE,  I-d§'al-Iz,  v.t.  to  form  in  idea  : 
to  raise  to  the  highest  conception. — v.t. 
to  form  ideas. 

IDEALIST,  I-dg'al-ist,  n.  one  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  idealism. 

IDEALISTIC,  i-de-al-ist'ik,  adj.  pertaining 
to  idealists  or  to  idealism. 

IDEALITY,  T^de-ttl'i-ti,  n.,  ideal  state: 
ability  and  disposition  to  form  ideals  of 
beauty  and  perfection. 

IDENTICAL,  i-den'tik-al,  adj.  the  very 
same :  not  different.— <idv.  Iden'tioally. 
— 9t.  Iden'ticalness,  identity.  [L.  as  if 
identicus — idem,  the  same.] 

IDENTIFY,  T-den'ti-fi,  v.t.  to  make  to  be 
the  same :  to  ascertain  or  prove  to  be  the 
same  i—^a.p.  tden'tifled. — n.  Identifica'- 
TION.  [Fr.  identifier  (It.  identificare) — 
L.  as  if  identicus — idem,  the  same,  and 
facio,  to  make.  1 

IDENTITY,  I-den^ti-ti,  n.  state  of  being  the 
safne  :  sameness.  [Fr. — ^Low  L.  identitas 
— ^L.  idem^  the  same.] 

IDEOGRAPHIC,  id-e-o-^afik,  IDEO- 
GRAPHICAL, -'ik-al,  adj.  representing 
idects  by  pictures  instead  of  words.  [Gr. 
idea,  idea,  grapho,  to  write.] 

IDEOLOGY,  I-de-ol'o-ji,  n.  tne  science  of 
ideas,  metaph3  sics.  [Gr.  idea,  and  logos, 
discourse.] 

IDES,  Tdz,  n,sing.  in  ancient  Rome,  the 
15th  day  of  March.  May,  July,  Oct.,  and 
the  18tn  of  the  other  months.  [Fr.— L. 
idus.  origin  doubtful,  said  to  be  Etruscan.] 

IDIOCRAsY,  id-i-ok'ra-si,  n.  same  a^ 
Idiosywcbasy.  [Fr.  —  Gr.  idiokrasia — 
idto9,  peculiar,  and  krasis.    See  Crasib.] 

idiocy;  id'i-o-Bi,  IDIOTCY,  id'i-ut-si,  n. 
state  of  being  an  idiot :  imbecility :  folly. 


IDIOM,  id'i-um,  n.  a  mode  of  expression 
j^eculiar  to  a  languajg^e,  [Fr. — L. — ^Gr. 
tdi&ma,  peculiarity — idiod,  make  one's 
own— 4dio«,  one's  own.] 

IDIOMATIC,  id-i-o-mat'ik,  IDIOMATICAL, 
id-i-o-mat'ik-al,  adj.  conformed  or  per- 
taining to  the  idioms  of  a  language. — 
adv.  iDiOMAT'iCALLy.  [Gr.  idiOmatikos 
— idioma,  ididmatos,  peculiarity.] 

IDIOPATHIC,    id-iK>-path'ik,    act;',    (f^ed.) 

Erimary,  not  depending  on  or  precedea 
y    another    disease. — adv.  Idiopath^o 

ALLY. 

IDIOPATHY,  id-i-op'a-thi,  n.  a  peculiar 
affection  or  state :  (med.)  a  primary  dis- 
ease, one  not  occasioned  by  another.  [Gr. 
idios,  peculiar,  pathos,  suffering — path- 
ein,  to  suffer  J 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  id-i-o-sinTcrarsi,  n^pecw- 
liarity  of  temperament  or  constitution: 
any  characteristic  of  a  person.  —  adj. 
Idiosyncrat'ic.  [Gr.  idios,  one's  own, 
peculiar,  and  syncrasis,  a  mixing  together 
— syn,  together,  and  krasis,  a  mixing. 
See  Crasis.] 

IDIOT,  id'i-ut,  n.  one  deficient  in  intellect : 
a  foolish  or  unwise  person.  [Fr. — ^L.  idv- 
Ota — Gr.  ididtSs,  ong.  a  **  private  man," 
then  an  ignorant,  rude  person — idios, 
one's  own,  peculiar  J 

IDIOTCY.    Same  as  idiocy. 

IDIOTIC,  id.iK>t'ik,  IDIOTICAL,  id-i-ot'ik- 
al,  adj.  pertaining  to  or  like  an  idiot: 
foolish.— adv.  Idiot'ically. 

IDIOTISM,  id'i-ut-izm,  n.  an  idiom.  [L.— 
Gr. — ididtizd,  to  put  into  common  or 
current  language — idiotSs.  See  Idiot.] 

IDLE,  fdl,  adj.  vain:  trifiing:  unem- 
ployed :  averse  to  labor  :  not  occupied : 
useless :  unimportant :  unedifying. — v.t. 
to  spend  in  idleness. — ns.  I'dleR,  I'DLB- 
NESS.— adv.  I'DLY.  [A.S.  idel ;  Dut.  ij- 
del,  Ger.  eitel,  conn,  with  Gr.  itharos, 
clear,  aither,  upper  air,  from  aitho, 
burn.  The  orig.  sense  was  prob.  **clear"; 
then  pure,  mere,  sheer  ;  then  vain,  un- 
important (Skeat).] 

IDOL,  fdul,  n.  a  figure  :  an  image  of  some 
object  of  worship  :  a  person  or  thing  too 
much  loved  or  honored.  [L.  idolum — 
Gr.  eidolon — eidos,  that  which  is  seen — 
idein,  to  see.    See  Wrr.] 

IDOLATER,  i-dora-ter,  n.  a  worshipper  of 
idols :  a  great  admirer : — fem.  jioL'A- 
TBESS.  [Ft.  idoldtre,  corr.  of  L.— Gr. 
eidololatres — eidolon,  idol,  tofr?^,  worship- 
per.] 

IDOLATRIZE,  i-dol'a-triz,  v.t.  to  worship 
as  an  idol :  to  adore. 

IDOLATROUS,  I-dol'a-trus,  adj.  pertaining 
to  idolatry. --adv.  Idol'atrously. 

IDOLATRY,  I-dol'a-tri,  n.  the  worship  of 
idols :  excessive  love. 

IDOLIZE,  rdul-Iz,  v.t.  to  make  an  idol  of, 
for  worship :  to  love  to  excess. — n.  Idod- 
iz'er. 

IDYL,  IDYLL,  T'dil,  n.  a  short  pictorial 
poem,  chiefiy  on  pastoral  subjects :  a 
narrative  poem.  [L.  idyllium — 6r.  eidyU 
lion,  dim.  of  eidos,  image — eidornai,  to 
seem.    See  Wrr.] 

IDYLLIC,  i-dil'ik,  a^j.  of  or  belonging  to 
idyls. 

IFjif,  covj.  an  expression  of  doubt:  whether: 
in  case  that :  supposing  that.  [A.S.  gif; 
cog.  with  Dut.  of.  Ice.  ef,  if,  efa,  to  doubt; 
O.  Ger.  itm,  ipu,  dative  case  of  iba,  a  con- 
dition.] 

IGNEOUS,  ig'ne-us,  acfj.  pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting of,  or  like  J'lrc :  (^eo/.)proauced  by 
the  action  of  fire.  [L.  igneus — ignis,  fire, 
cog.  with  Sans,  agni.] 

IGNESCENT,  ig-nes'ent,  ac(;.  emitting 
sparks  of  fire.    [L.  ignescens — ignisA 

IGNIS-FATUUS,  V^-fat'a-us,  n.  a  light 
which  misleads  travellers,  often  seen  over 
marshy  places,  of  which  the  cause  is  not 
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well  understood,  also  called  **  Will-o'-the- 
wisj)  :—pL  laNES-PATUi,  ig'n6z-fat'u-L 
FL.  ignis,  hre,fatuu8,  foolish.] 

IGfNITE,  ig-nit ,  r.f.  to  set  on  fire,  to 
kindle  :  to  render  luminous  with  neat, — 
r.i.  to  take  fire :  to  hum.  [See  Ig- 
nition.} 

IGNITIBLE,  ig-nlt'i-hl,  CK^.  that  may  be 
ignited. 

IGNITION,  ig-nish'un,  n.  act  of  setting  on 
flre :  state  of  being  kindled,  and  esp.  of 
being  made  red-hot.  [Fr.,  coined  from 
L.  igniOf  ignitus,  to  set  on  Are — ignis, 

fire.T 

IGNOBLE,  ig-n6^l,  adj,  of  low  birth:  mean 
or  worthless  :  dishonorable. — adv,  lONO'- 
BLY.— n.  loNO'BLENESS.  [Fr.— L.  igno- 
hilis — in,  not,  gnohilis,  nooilis,  noble.] 

IGNOMINIOUS,  ig-n5-min'i-us,  ac(j\  dis- 
honorable :  marked  with  ignominy  :  con- 
temptible :  mean. — adv,  Ignomin'iously. 

— n.lGNOMIN'lOUSNESS. 

IGNOMINY,  ig'nO-min-i,  w.  the  loss  of 
one's  good  name :  public  disgrace  :  in- 
famy. [Fr. — L.  ignominia  —  in,  not, 
gnomen,  nomen,  name.    See  Name.] 

IGNORAMUS,  ig-n6-ra'mu8,  n.  an  ignorant 
person,  esp»  one  making  a  pretence  to 
knowledge  :—pl,  Ignora^muses.  [L.  "we 
are  ignorant,  1st  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  of 
ignoro.1 

IGNORANCE,  ig'nO-rans,  n.  state  of  being 
ignorant :  want  of  knowledge  : — pi.  in 
latany,  sins  committed  through  igno- 
rance.    [Fr.— L.  ignorantia.] 

IGNORANT,  ig'nS-rantjacy.  without  knowl- 
edge: uninstructed  :  unacquainted  with. 
— adv,  Io'norantly.  [Fr. — ^L.  ignorant, 
-antiSf  pr.p.  of  ignore.    See  Ignore.] 

IGNORE,  ig-n5r',  v.t  willfully  to  disregard: 
to  set  aside.  [Fr. — ^L.  ignore^  not  to 
know — in,  not,  and  gmo-,  root  of  (g)nosco, 
to  know.    See  Know.] 

IGUANA,  i-gwfi'na,  n.  a  genus  of  tropical 
lizards,  having  a  large  dewlap  under  the 
throat.  [Sp.,  said  to  be  a  Haytian  word.] 

ILEX,  rieks,  n.  the  scientific  name  for 
HOLX.Y  (which  see) :  the  evergreen  or 
holm  oak.     [L.]       • 

ILIAC,  il'i-ak,  adj.  pertaining  to  the 
lower  intestines.  [Fr.,  through  a  Low 
L.  iliacus — Uias,  the  flanks,  the  groin.] 

ILIAD,  il'i-ad,  n.  an  epic  poem  by  Homer, 
giving  an  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Ilium  or  ancient  Troy.  [L.  Ilias,  Jliadis 
— Gr.  Uias,  Hiados  (poiesis^  a  poem), 
relating  to  luuM,  the  city  of  llos,  its 
founder.] 

ILK,  ilk,  aaj.  the  same.  [Scot., from  A.S.  ylc, 
from  y-ov  i-  (base  of  He),  and  Ztc«— like.] 

ILL,  il,  ac^f.  (comp.  worse  :  superl. 
WORST),  evil,  bad :  contrary  to  good : 
wicked:  producing  evil:  unfortunate:  un- 
favorable: sick:  diseased  :  improper:  in- 
correct :  cross,  as  temper. — adv.  not  well: 
not  rightly :  with  difficulty. — n.  evil : 
wickedness:  misfortune.  —  III,  when 
compounded  with  other  words,  expresses 
badness  of  quality  or  condition.  [From 
Ice.  t'/Zr,  a  contr.  of  the  word  which  ap- 
pears in  A.S.  yfd,  E.  Evil.] 

IliiAPSE,  il-laps',  n.  a  sliding  in :  the  en- 
trance of  one  thing  into  another.  [L. 
illapsus — illdbor — in,  into,  labor y  to  slip, 
to  slide.] 

ILLATION,  il-la'shun,  n.  act  of  inferring 
from  premises  or  reasons  :  inference : 
conclusion.  JFr. — L.  illatio,  a  bringing 
in,  a  logical  mference — infero,  Ulatum — 
in,  in,  into,  fcro,  to  bear.l 

ILLATIVE,  irla-tiv,  acf/'.  denoting  an  t»- 
ference :  that  may  be  mf erred.— 3kir.  Il'- 
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ILL-BLOOb,  il'-blud,  n.  ill  feeling:  resent- 
ment. 

ILL-BRED,  il'-bred,  adj\  badly  bred,  or 
odiifuted  :  uncivil. — n.  Xll-breed'ino. 


ILLEGAL,  il-l6'gal,  adj.  contrary  to  tow?.— 
adv.  iLi^GALLY.  [Fr. — L.  in,  not ;  see 
Legal.] 

ILLEGALITY,  il-le-gal'i-ti,  n.  the  quality 
or  condition  of  being  illegal. 

ILLEGALIZE,  il-le'gal-LZ,  v.t.  to  render  un- 
lawful. 

ILLEGIBLE,  il-lei'i-bl,  adj.  that  cannot  be 
read:  indistinct. — adv.  Illeo'ibly. — ns. 
Illeg'ibleness,  Illegibil'ity.  [Fr.— L. 
in,  not ;  see  Legible.] 

ILLEGITIMATE,  il-le-Jit'i-mSt,  a^j.,  not 
according  to  law :  not  born  in  wedlock  : 
not  properly  inferred  or  reasoned :  not 
genume.  —  *adv.  Illeoit'imately.  —  n. 
iLLEorr'DiACY.  [L.  in,  not ;  see  Legiti- 
mate.] 

ILL-FAVORED,  il-fa'vurd,  CK^\  ill-looking : 
deformed :  ugly. 

ILLIBERAL,  fi-lib'er-al,  ac(j,  niggardly : 
mean. — adv.  Illib'erallt. — n.  Illiber- 
al'ity.    [Fr. — It.  in,  not,  and  Liberal.] 

ILLICIT,  il-lis'it,  adJ.,  not  allowable:  un- 
lawful ;  unlicensed. — adv,  Iluc'itly. — n. 
Iluc'itness.  [Fr.— L.  Ulicitus-^n,  not, 
and  licitus,  pa. p.  ofliceo,  to  be  allowable. 
See  License.! 

ILLIMITABLE,  il  -  lim'it  -  a  -  bl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  hounded:  infinite. — adv.  IL- 

LIM'ITABLY.  —  n.     iLLIM'rrABLENESS.     [L. 

in,  not,  and  Limttable.] 

ILLISION,  il-li2h'un,  n.  the  act  of  dashing 
or  striking  against.  [L.  iUisio — iUido, 
to  strike  against — in,  upon,  laedo,  to 
dash,  to  strike.] 

ILLITERACY,  il-lit'er-a-si,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing illiterate  :  want  of  learning. 

ILLITERATE,  il-lit'er-St.  adj.,  not  learned: 
uninstructed  :  ignorant. — adv.  Illit'er- 
ately. — n.  Illi'Peratenesb.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  Literate.] 

ILL-NATURED,  il-na'turd,  adj.  of  an  ill 
nature  or  temper  :  cross  :  peevish. — adv, 
Ill-na'turedly. 

ILLNESS,  il'nes,  n.  sickness  :  disease. 

ILLOGICAL,  il-loj'i-kal,  adj.  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  logic. — adv.  Illog'ically. 
— n.  Illog'icalness.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
Logical.] 

ILL-STARRED,  il'-stUrd,  adj.  born  (accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  superstition)  under  the 
influence  of  an  urducky  star :  unlucky. 

ILLUDE,  il-lGd',  v.t.  to  play  upon  by  arti- 
fice :  to  deceive.  [L.  dludo,  illusum — in, 
upon,  hido,  to  play.]    • 

ILLUME.    See  Illumine. 

ILLUMINATE,  il-lu'min-at,  v.t.  to  light 
up :  to  enlighten :  to  illustrate :  to  adorn 
with  ornamental  lettering  or  illustra- 
tions.— a4j'  enlightened.  [L.  illumino, 
illuminatus—in,  m,  upon,  and  lumino,  to 
cast  light— 4umen  (—  lucimen) — luceo,  to 
shine,  light.] 

ILLOTIINATI,  il-lu-min-a'tl,  n.pl.  the  en- 
lightened.  a  name  given  to  various  sects, 
and  esp.  to  a  society  of  German  Free- 
thinkers at  the  end  of  last  century. 

ILLUMINATION,  il-lu-min-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  giving  light :  that  which  gives  light : 
splendor  :  brightness :  a  display  of 
lights :  adorning  of  books  with  colored 
lettering  or  illustrations  :  (B.)  enlighten- 
ing influence,  inspiration. 

ILLUMINATIVE,  il-lu'min-a-tiv,  adj.  tend- 
ing to  give  light :  illustrative  or  explana- 
torv. 

ILLUMINATOR,  il-lu'min-a-tor,  n.  one  who 
illuminates,  especially  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  adorning  books  with  colored 
tetters  and  illustrations. 

ILLUMINE,  U-lu'min,  ILLUME,  il-lam', 
v.t.  to  make  luminous  or  bright :  to  en- 
lighten :  to  adorn. 

ILLUSION,  il-lu'zhun,  n.  splaying  upon: 
a  mocking :  deceptive  appearance :  false 
show  :  error.    [Pr.    See  Illude.] 

ILLUSIVE,  il-lQ'siv,  ILLUSORY,  U-lu'sor-i, 


ady.,  deceiving  by  false  appearances:  false. 
— adv.  Illu'sively.— n.  Illu'siveness. 

ILLUSTRATE,  il-lus'trat,  v.t.  to  make  dis- 
tinguished :  to  make  clear  to  the  mind  : 
to  explain  :  to  explain  and  adorn  by 
pictures. — n.  Illus'teatOR.  [L.  illustro, 
illustratum,  to  light  up — tllustris.  See 
Illustrious.] 

ILLUSTRATION,  il-lus-tra'shun,  n.  act  of 
making  lustrous  or  clear  :  act  of  explain- 
ing ;  that  which  illustrates :  a  picture 
or  diagram. 

ILLUSTRATIVE,  il-lus'tra-tiv,  acl/.  having 
the  quality  of  making  dear  or  explaining, 
—adv.  Illus'tratively. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  il-lus'tri-us,  adj,  morally 
bright,  distinguished  :  noble :  conspicu- 
ous :  conferring  honor.  —  adv.  Illub'- 
triously.— n.  Illus'triousnesb.  [L.  iU 
lustris,  prob.  for  illuoestris — in,  in,  and 
litx,  turns,  light.] 

ILL -WILL,  il-wil%  n,  unkind  feeling :  en- 
mitv. 

IMAC^E,  im'aj,  n.  likeness :  a  statue :  an 
idol :  a  representation  in  the  mind,  an 
idea :  a  picture  in  the  imagination  :  (op- 
tics) the  figure  of  any  object  formed  by 
rays  of  light.— 17.^  to  form  an  image  of  : 
to  form  a  likeness  of  in  the  mind.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  imago,  an  image,  from  root  of  imi- 
tor,  to  imitate.    See  Imitate.] 

IMAGERY,  im'a-jer-i  or  im'ftj-ri,  n.  {orig.) 

images  in  general :    the   work    of   the 

imagination  :  mental  pictures :  figfures  of 

speech. 
IMAGINABLE,    im-aj'in-a-bl.    adi.    that 

may  be  imagined.  —  adv.  bCAO'lNABLY. 

•—n.  Ihao'inableness. 
IMAGINARY,  im-aj'in-ar-i,  acU.    existing 

only  in  the  ima^'na^ion ;  not  real:  (a^ 

impossible. 
IMAGINATION,  im-aj-in-a'shun,  n.  act  of 

imagining:  the  faculty  of  forming  images 

in  the  mind :  that  which  is  imagined  : 

contrivance.     [See  Imaoine.] 

IMAGINATIVE,  im-aj'in-a-tiv,  adj.  full  of 
imagination :  given  to  imagining :  pro- 
ceeding from  the  imagination. — n.  Im- 
ag'inativeness. 

IMAGINE,  im-ai'in,  v.t.  to  form  an  image 
of  in  the  mind  :  to  conceive :  to  thins: 
(B.)  to  contrive  or  devise. — v.i.  to  form 
mental  images:  to  conceive. — n.  Imao'- 
INER.  [Ft.  —  L.  imagino  —  imago,  an 
image.] 

IMAGO,  i-ma'g5,  n.  the  last  or  perfect 
state  of  insect  life,  when  the  case  cov- 
ering it  is  dropped,  and  the  inclosed 
image  or  being  comes  forth.     [L.] 

IMAN,  i-man',  IMAM,  i-mam',  IMAUM, 
i-mawm',  n.  a  Mohammedan  priest :  a 
Mohammedan  prince  with  both  ten)poral 
and  spiritual  authority.  [Ar.  Imam, 
chief.] 

IMBANk,  im-bangV.    Same  as  Embank. 

IMBECILE,  im'be-sel,ac?/.  without  strength 
either  of  body  or  of  mind  :  feeble. — n. 
one  destitute  of  strength,  either  of  mind 
or  body.  [Fr.  imbecile — L,  imbedllus; 
origin  unknown.    See  Embezzle.] 

IMBECILITY,  im-be-sil'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  imbecile  :  weakness  of  body  or 
mind. 

IMBED,  im-bed',  v.t.  to  lay,  as  in  a  bed: 
to  place  in  a  mass  of  matter.  [E.  In 
{-^nto)  and  Bed.] 

IMBIBE,  im-blb',  r.^.  to  drink  in :  to  ab- 
sorb :  to  receive  into  the  mind. — n,  Im- 
bib'er.  [Fr. — L.  imbibo — in,  in,  into, 
and  bi7>o,  to  drink.] 

IMBITTER,  im-bit'er,  v.t.  to  make  hitter: 
to  render  more  violent :  to  render  un- 
happy.— n,  Imbttt'erbb.  [E.  In  and  Bit- 
ter.] 

IMBODY,  im-bod'i.    Same  as  Embody. 

IMBORDER,  im-bor'der,  v.t,  to  border. 
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^M,    im-booz'um.      Same   as   I<M- 

BOSOM. 

IMBRICATE,  im^ri-kftt,  IMBRICATED, 
im'bri-kat-ed,  ctdj,  bent  like  a  gutter-tile : 
(pot)  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles 
on  a  roof.  [L.  tmbricaius,  pa.  p.  of  tm- 
hrico,  to  cover  with  tiles — inwrex,  a  gut- 
ter-tile— imber,  a  shower.] 

IMBRICATION,  im-bri-ka'shun,  n.  a  con- 
cave indenture  as  of  a  tHe :  an  overlap- 
ping of  the  edges. 

IMBROGLIO,  im-brdryo,  n.   an  intricate 


plot  in  a  romance  or  drama:  a  perplexing 
state  of  matters:  a  complicatedmisunder- 
standing.    [It.] 

DiBROwN,  im-brown',  v.t  to  make&roiim : 
to  darken :  to  obscure.  [E.  IK  and 
Brown.] 

IMBRUE,  im-brOd',  v.t.  to  wet  or  moisten: 
to  soak :  to  drench ;  caused  of  imbibe, 
[O.Fr.  embruer—O.Fr.  hevre  (Fr.  boire) 
— L.  Wbere,  to  drink.] 

IMBUE,  im-ba',  v.f.  to  cause  to  drivk  :  to 
moisten:  to  tin^  deeply:  to  cause  to  im- 
bibe, as  the  mmd.  [L.  imbuo — in,  and 
root  of  bibo,  to  drink ;  akin  to  Gr.  pi,  po, 
root  of  pino,  Sans,  pa,  to  drink.] 

miTABOi,  imlt-a-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
imitated  or  copied  :  worthy  of  imitation. 

— n.  iMTTABIL'rrY. 

IMITATE,  im'i-tat,  v,t  to  cop^,  to  strive 
to  be  the  same  as :  to  produce  a  likeness 
of. — n.  Im'itatoe.  [L.  imitor^  imitatua, 
ety.  unknown.] 

IMITATION,  im-i-t&'shun,  n.  act  of  imitat- 
ing :  that  which  is  produced  as  a  copy,  a 
likeness. 

IMITATIVE,  im'i-tftt-iv,  ac^.  inclined  to 
imitate :   formed  after  a  model.  —  (xdv. 

IMMACULATE,  im-mak'a-lSt,  adf\,  spot- 
less:   unstained:    pure. — adv.  UolAau- 

LATELT.^n.  iMMACrnULTENESS.— ImMACU- 

LATB  Conception,  the  R.  Catb.  doctrine 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  born  without 
original  sin.  [L.  immactUatus^n,  not, 
and  macido,  to  stain-^mocuZa,  a  spot.] 

IMMANENT,  im'a-nent,  adj.,  remaining 
ufithin :  inherent.  [L.  immanenSf  -entis, 
pr.p.  of  immaneo^in,  in  or  near,  maneo, 
to  remain.] 

IMMATERIAL,  im-a-tS'ri-al,  ad(j.,  not  con- 
sisting at  matter :  incorporeal:  unimpor- 
tant.— adv.  Immatb'riallt.— v.  Immatb'- 
RiALiZB.  [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and  Material.] 

IMMATERIALISM,  im-a-tg'ri-al-izm,  n.  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  material  sub- 
stance.—n.  Immatb'riaijst,  one  who  be- 
lieves in  this. 

IMMATERIALITY,  im-a-t^-ri-al'i-ti,  n.  the 
quality  of  being  immaterial  or  of  not  con- 
sisting  of  matter.  

IMMATURE,  im-artar',  IMMATURED,  im- 
a-tOrd',  cujff.  not  ripe  :  not  perfect :  come 
before   the   natural   time.-— odt?.   Iiola- 

TUBJS^hY.—nS,  IMMATURB'NESS,  IlOfATUB'- 

ITY.  [L.  in,  not,  and  Mature.] 
DOfEASURABLE,  im-mezh'Oivarbl,  ady. 
that  cannot  be  measured.— adt7.  Immbas'- 
I7RABLY.— n.  Immbas'urableness.  [Fr. — 
L.  in,  not,  and  Measurable.] 
IMMEDIATE,  im-rae'di-at,  acfj!  with  noth- 
ing in  the  middle  between  two  objects : 
not  acting  by  second  causes :  direct : 
present :  without  delay.— adv.  Ihmb'di- 
atelt.-^.  Imme'diatenbss.  [Fr.— Low 
L.  immediatua-^n,  not,  and  medius,  the 
middle.]^ 

IMMEMORIAL,  im-me-md'ri-al,  adj.  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mem4)ry. — adv.  imme- 
ho'biallt.  [Ft.— L.  in,  not,  and  Me- 
morialJ 

IMMENSE,  im-mens',  acfj.  that  cannot  be 
measured  :  vast  in  extent :  very  large. — 
€uiv.  Hooensb'lt.— ^.  Immbnbb'nbss.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  immensuB'-in,  not,  mennUf  pa.p. 
of  meHoTt  to  measure.] 


IMMENSITY,  im-mens'it-i,  n.  an  extent  nof 
to  be  measured :  infinity :  greatness. 

IMMENSURABLE,  im-mens'ar-a-bl,  ady. 
that  cannot  be  measured. — n.  Immens- 
uhabil'itt.  [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and  mens- 
urabilis — m£tior.] 

IMMERGE,  im-merj',  v.t.  to  plunee  some- 
thing into,  [L.  in,  into,  and  mergo, 
mersus,  to  plunge.] 

IMMERSE,  im-mers,  v.t,  to  immsrge  or 
plunge  something  into :  to  engage 
deeply :  to  overwhelm. 

IMMEI&ION,  im-mer'shun,  n.  act  of  im- 
mersing or  plunging  into  :  state  of  being 
dipped  into :  state  of  being  deeply  en- 
fira&%d 

DGmSiTHODICAL,  im-me-thod'ik-al,  adij. 
without  method  or  order :  irregular. — 
adv,  Ihbcethod'ioally.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
Methodical.] 

IMMIGRANT,  im'i-grant,  n.  one  who  im- 
migrates. 

IMMIGRATE,  im'i-grftt,  v,i.  to  migrate  or 
remove  into  a  country.  [L.  immigro — 
in,  into,  and  migro,  migraium,  to  re- 
move J 

IMMIGRATION,  im-i-gr&'shun,  n,  act  of 

immigrating- 
IMMINENT,  im'i-nent,  adj.  near  at  hand : 

threatening  :   impending.  —  adv,   Imm'i- 

NENTLY. — n.  Imm'inencb.    [L.  immineus, 

-entis — in,  upon,  mineo,  to  project.] 
IMMISSION,  im-mish'un,  n.  act  of  immit- 

ting. 
IMMIT,  im-mit',  v.t.  to  send  into:  to  inject: 

—pr.p,  immitt'ing ;  pa.p.  immitt'ed.   [L. 

immttto — in,  into,  mttto,  missus,  to  send.] 
IMMOBILITY,  im-mo-bU'i-ti,  n.  the  being 

immovable,     [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and  Mo- 

IMMODE!kATE,  im-mod'er-at,  acy.  exceed- 
ing proper  bounds. — adv.  Immod'eratb- 
LY.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Moderate.] 

IMMODEST,  im-mod'est,  ady.  wanting  re- 
straint :  impudent :  wanting  shame  or 
delicacy. — adv.  Immod'estly. — n.  Immod'- 
BSTY,  want  of  modlesty.  [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not, 
and  Modest.] 

IMMOLATE,  im'o-l&t,  v.t.  to  offer  in  sacri- 
fice, riit.  '*  to  sprinkle  meal  on  a  vic- 
tim," L.  immolo,  immolatua^n^  upon, 
mola,  mea).] 

IMMOLATION,  im-o-l&'shun,  n.  act  of  im- 
molating: a  sacrifice.] 

IMMORAL,  im-mor'al,  cuH.  inconsistent 
with  what  is  right:  wicked.— ^v.  Im- 
MOB^ALLY.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Moral.] 

IMMORALITY,  im-raor-ari-ti,  n.  quality  of 
being  immoral :  an  immoral  act  or  prac- 
tice. 

IMMORTAL,  im-mor'tal,  ady.  exempt  from 
death:  imperishable:  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten (as  a  name,  poem,  etc.). — n.  one  who 
will  never  cease  to  exist.— adv.  Imhor'- 
TALLY.    [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Mortal.] 

IMMORTALITY,  im-mor-tal'i-ti,  n,  quality 
of  being  immortal:  exemption  from 
death  or  oblivion. 

IMMORTALIZE,  im-mor'tal-Iz,  v.t,  to  make 
immortal. 

IMMORTELLE,  im-moi^tel',  n,  the  flower 
commonlv  called  everlasting.  [Fr.  {fleur) 
immortelle,  immortal  (flower).] 

IMMOVABLE,  im-mOOv'a-b],  adh'.  stead- 
fast :  unalterable :  that  cannot  be  im- 
pressed or  made  to  faU. — adv,  Immot'a- 

BLY.— TM.lMHOT'ABLENESS.lMMOyABIL'lTY. 

[Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Movable.] 
mMOVABLES,  im-moav'a-blz,  n.pl.  flxt- 

ures,  etc.,  not  movable  by  a  tenant. 
IMMUNITY,  im-mQn'i-ti,  n.,  freedxm,  from 

anv oNtgra^ton  or  duty:  privilege.    [Fr. 

— u,  immunitas — in,  not,  munis,  serving, 

oblitrfng.] 
DfMuRE,  im-mar^,  v,i.  to  imi0  in:  to  shut 

up :  to  imprison.     [Fjr«<— L»  ill,  in,  and 

mums,  a  walL] 


IMMUTABILITY,  im-mflt-a-bil'i-ti,  IM- 
MUTABLENESS,  im-mut'a-bl-nes,  n.  un- 
changeableness. 

IMMUTABLE,  im-mut'a-bl,  adj,  unchcmge- 
able. — adv.  Immut'ably.  [Fr. — L.  in,  not, 
and  Mutable.] 

IMP,  imp,  n.  little  devil  or  wicked  spirit. — 
v.t.  (falconry)  to  mend  a  broken  or  de- 
fective wing  bv  inserting  a  feather  :  to 
<][ualify  for  flight. — ady.  Imp'ibh,  like  an 
imp :  fiendish.  [Lit.  and  ori^.  a  graft, 
offspring ;  from  Low  L.  impotus,  a  g^raft 
— Gr.  emphytos,  ingrafted — en,  and  root 
t^V'f  ^o  gi'ow  ;  akin  to  Be.] 

Impact,  im'pakt,  n.  a  striking  against: 
collision :  the  blow  of  a  body  in  motion 
impin^ng  on  another  body :  the  impulse 
resulting  from  collision.— iMFAcrr',  v.t.  to 
press  firmly  together.  [L.  impactus,  pa.p. 
of  irnpingo.    See  Ihunoe.] 

IMPAIR,  im-par',  v.t.  to  make  worse:  to 
diminish  in  quantity,  value,  or  strength: 
to  injure  :  to  weaken.  [M.E,  emjpeiren — 
O.  Fr.  empeirer  (Fr.  ernpirer),  from  L. 
im  ('^in),  intensive,  and  Low  L.  p^'orare, 
to  make  worse — ^L.  pejor,  worse.  J 

IMPALE,  IMPALEMENT.     Same  as  Elfr- 

PALE,  EhPALEHENT. 

IMPALPABLE,  im-pal'pa-bl,  ady.  not  per- 
ceivable by  touch  :  not  coarse :  not  easi- 
ly understood.  —  adv.  Imfal'pably. — n. 
Impalpabil'ity.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and 
Palpable.  1 

IMPANEL,  IMPANNEL,  im-panl,  v.t.  to 
enter  the  names  of  a  jury  in  a  list,  or  on 
a  piece  of  parchment  called  a  panel : — 

J  .p.  impan'elling  ;    T>a,p.  impan'elled. 
I.  tn.in,  and  Panel.] 
ARITY,  im-par'i-ti,  n.,  want  of  parity 
or   equality :    indivisibility    into   equsu 
parts.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Parity.] 

Impark,  im-p&rk',  v.t.  to  indose  for  a 
park:  to  shut  up.    [L.  in,  in,  and  Park.] 

Impart,  im-p&rt',  v.t.  to  bestow  a  pari 
of :  to  give :  to  communicate :  to  make 
known. — v,i.  to  give  apart.  [O.  Fr. — ^L. 
impartio  —  in,  on,  and  pars,  partis,  a 
part.] 

DlPAIcnAL,  im-p&r'shal,  adj.  not  favor- 
ing one  more  tha^  another :  just.— <zdt;. 
Impab'tially.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and 
Pabtial.] 

IMPARTIALITY,  im-p&r-ehi-al'i-ti,  n.  Qual- 
ity of  being  impartial :  freedom  from 
bias. 

IMPARTIBLE,    im-nfirt'i-bl,    adj.  capable 
of  being  impartea.— n.    Impabtibil'ity. 
From  Impabt.] 

IMPARTIBLE,  im-pftrt'i-bl,  adj.  not  parti- 
ble :  indivisible. — n.  iMPABTiBiL'nY.  [L. 
in,  not,  and  Pabtible.] 

IMPASSABLE,  iro-pas'a4)l,  adjj.  not  capa- 
ble of  being  passed. — adv,  Impass'ably. 

— n9.     iMPASSABHi'lTY,    IMPASS'ABLENESS. 

[L.  in,  not,  and  Passable.] 

IMPASSIBLE,  im-pas'i-bl,  adj,  incapable 
of  passion  or  feeling. — ns.  iHPASSiBiL'nT, 
luPASS'iBLENESS,  qualitv  of  being  impass- 
ible. [Fr. — L,  impasswUis — in,  not,  and 
potior,  passus,  to  suffer.] 

IMPASSIONED,ira-pash'und,IMPASSI0N- 
ATE,  im-pash'un-at,  ady.  moved  by  strong 
passion  or  feeling :  animated  :  excited. 
[L.  in,  intensive,  and  Passion.] 

IMPASSIVE,  im-pas'iv,  ady.  not  susceptible 
of  pain  or  feeling. — adv,  Impass'ivkly.— 

n.  IlffPASS'rVENESS. 

IMPATIENT,  im-pa'shent,  adi,  not  able  to 
endure  or  to  wait :  fretful :  restless. — 
adv,  Impa'tiently.— n.  lMPA'TiENCB,want 
of  patience. 

IMPAWN,  im-pawn',  v,t,  to  pavm  or  de- 
posit as  security.    [L.  in,  intensive,  and 

I*AWN.] 

IMPEAOu,  im-p6ch',  v,t  to  charge  with  a 
crime :  to  cite  before  a  court  for  official 
miaconduct:  to  call  in  question. — n.  In* 
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PBAOH'hent,  an  accusation  presented  by 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  the 
Senate,  on  which  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment are  tried  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. On  such  trial,  the  Senate  is 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  [lit.  "to  hinder,"  Fr.  emptier 
(It.  impcuxuire) ;  either  from  L.  tmpinr' 
gere,  to  strike  against,  or  impedicarCt  to 
letter.    See  Ihfinoe  and  Impede.] 

IMPEACHABLE,  im-pSchVbl,  cu^.  liable 
to  impeachment :  chargeable  with  a 
crime. 

IMPEAKL,  im-perr,  v,t  to  adorn  with  or 
as  with  pearls :  to  make  like  pearls.  [L. 
in,  in,  and  Peabl.] 

IMPECCABLE,  im-pek'arbl,  cu(j,  not  liable 
to  sin.— fM.  Impecoabil'ity,  Imfecx/anoy. 
[L.  in,  not,  and  Peccable.] 

IMPECUNIOUS,  im-pe-ktk'nl-us,  aclj.  hav- 
ing  no  money:  poor.^n,  Imfecunios'ity. 
[L,  tn,  priv.,  and  pecunta,  money.] 

IMPEDE,  im-ped',  ir.t  to  hinder  or  ob- 
struct. [Lit.  "to  entangle  the  feet," 
from  L.  impedio—in,  in,  and  pes,  pedis, 
a  f  ootj 

IMPEDIMENT,  im-ped'i-ment,  n.  that 
which  impedes:  hinderance:  a  defect 
preventing  fluent  speech. 

IMPEDITIVE,  im-ped'i-tiv,  adfj.  causing 
hinderance, 

IMPEL,  im-per,  v.f.  to  drive  or  urge  for- 
ward :  to  excite  to  action :  to  instigate : 
--pr.p,  impell'ing ;  pajp.  impelled'.  — n, 
Imfell'eb.  [L.  impeUo,  impiUsus — in, 
on,  and  pello,  to  dnve.] 

IMPELLENT,  im-nel'ent,  adlj.  having  the 
quality  of  impelling  or  driving  on. — n.  a 
power  that  impels. 

IMPEND,  im-pend',  v,i,  to  hang  over:  to 
threaten :  to  be  near.  [L.  in,  on,  and 
pendeo,  to  hang.] 

DfrENDENT,  im-pend'ent,  IMPENDING, 
im-pend'ing,  aci).,  hanging  over:  ready 
to  act  or  happen. 

IMPENETRABMJ,  im-pen'e-tra-bl,  adj,  in- 
capable of  being  pierced  :  preventing  an- 
other body  from  occupying  the  same 
space  at  toe  same  time:  not  to  be  im- 
pressed in  mind  or  heart.— nodv.  Imfxm'- 
ETRABLT. — n.  Imfen'btrability,  quality 
of  being  impenetrable.  [Fr.^L.  in,  not, 
and  Penetrable.] 

IMPENITENT,  Im-pen'i-tent,  adj,  not  re- 
penting of  sin. — n.  one  who  does  not 
repent :  a  hardened  sinner.— adv.  Ihpen'- 
ITENTLY. — n.  Impen'itenoe.  [Fr. — L.  in, 
not,  and  Penitent.] 

mPENNATE,  im-pen'at,  IMPENNOUS, 
im-pen'us,  adj,  wingless :  having  very 
short  wings  useless  for  flight.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  Pennate.] 

IMPERATIVE,  im-per'a-tiv,  adj.  expressive 
of  command:  authoritative:  obligatory. 
— adv,  Imfer'ativelt.  [Fr. — ^L.  imper" 
ativus — impero,  to  command — in,  and 
paro,  to  prepare.] 

niPERCEPTIBLE,  im-per-sep'ti-bl,  adj. 
not  discernible :  insensible :  minute. — ns. 

iHPERGEP'TIBIiENESS,     iMFERCEPTCBIL'nT. 

— adv,  Impercbf'tiblt.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
Perceptible.] 

IMPERFECT,  im-per'fekt,  acji,  incom- 
plete :  defective :  not  fulfilling  its  de- 
sign :  liable  to  err. — n»,  Dcper'fectness, 
Imperfec'tion.— odr.  Imper'fectlt.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  in,  not,  and  Perfect.] 

IMPERFORABLE,  im-per'for-arbl,  ac{j. 
that  cannot  be  perforated  or  bored 
through.  

IMPERFORATE,  im-per'fo-rftt,  IMPER- 
FORATED,  im-per'fo-rat-ed,  adj.  not 
pierced  through:  having  no  opening. — n. 
imperfora'tion.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Pbr- 

F0RATB.1 

IMPERIAL,  im-p«'ri-al,  ady.  pertaining  to 
an  empire  or  to  an  emperor :  sovereign ; 


supreme  :  of  superior  size  or  excellence. 
— n,  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  lower  lip :  a 
kind  of  dome,  as  in  Moorish  building : 
an  outside  seat  on  a  diligence. — adv,  IM- 
pe'rially.  [Fr. — ^L.  imperialis  —  impe- 
rium,  sovereignty.    See  £2mpire,] 

IMPERIALISM,  im-p€'ri-al-izm,  n.  the 
power  or  authority  of  an  emperor :  the 
spirit  of  empire. 

IMPERIALIST,  im-p«'ri-al-ist,  n.  one  who 
belongs  to  an  emperor :  a  soldier  or  par- 
tisan of  an  emperor. 

IMPERIALITT,  im-pg-ri-al'l-ti,  n.  imperial 
power,  right,  or  privilege. 

IMPERIL,  un-per'il,  v.t  to  put  in  peril :  to 
endanger.    [L.  in,  in,  ana  Peril.] 

IMPERIOUS,  im-pe'ri-us,  acfj\  assuming 
command:  haughty:  tyrannical:  authori- 
tative.— adv,  ikpB^ousLT.— n.  Impb'ri- 
OU8NESS.    [L.  imperiosus,] 

IMPERISBABLE,  im-per'ish-a-bl,  adj.  in- 
destructible :   everlasting. — ns,    Iioper'- 

ISHABLENESS,  IMPERISHABIL'ITY. — Odv.IU- 

per'ishablt.  [Fr. — ^L.tn—  not,  and  Pbh- 
ishableJ 
IMPERMEABLE,  im-per'me-a-bl,  adi.  not 
permitting  passage:  impenetrable. — ns, 

iMPERMEABIL'rrY,     IMFER^MEABLENESS. 

adv,  Imper'heablt.    [Fr. — ^L.   in,   not, 

and  PERlfBABLE.] 

IMPERSONAL,  im-per'sun-al,  oc^'.  not  rep- 
resenting a  person :  not  having  person- 
ality :  (]^am,)  not  varied  ace.  to  the 
per8on8.--adv.  Imfer'sonaixt. — n,  Tm- 
PERSONAL'nr.  [Fr. — L.  in,  not,  and  Per- 
sonal.] 

IMPERSONATE,  im-per'sun-ftt,  v.t  to  in- 
vest with  personality  or  the  bodily  sub- 
stance of  a  person  :  to  ascribe  the  quali- 
ties of  a  person  to :  to  personify. — n. 
Impebsona%on.  [L.  in,  in,  and  Per- 
sonateJ 

IMPERSUASIBLE,  im-per-swft'zi-bl,  adj. 
not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion  or  argu- 
ment.   [L.  in,  not,  and  Persuasible.] 

IMPERTINENCE,  im-per'ti-nens,  n.  that 
which  is  impertinent,  out  of  place,  or  of 
no  weight :  intrusion :  impudence. 

IMPERTINENT,  im-per'ti-nent,  adfj.  not 
pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand:  tri- 
ning :  intrusive :  saucy :  impudent.— adv. 
Ihfer'tinently.  [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and 
Pertinent.] 

IMPERTURBABLE,  lm-per-turl)arbl,  ad/, 
that  cannot  be  disturbed  or  agitated; 
permanently  quiet. — n.  Imferturbabil'- 
ITY.  TL.  imperturbabUis — in,  not,  and 
perturbo,  to  disturb.] 

IMPERTURBATION,  im-per-tur-bfi'shun, 
n.  freedom  from  agitation  of  mind. 

IMPERVIABLE,  im-per' vi-a-bl,  IMPER- 
VIOUS, im-per'vi-us,  acif.  not  to  be  pene- 
trated.—'TtA.  iHPER'TLkBLENESS,  IHPERVI- 

abil'tty,  lHFER'viousNBSS.~adv.  Imper'- 
TI0U8LY.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Pervious.] 

IMPETIGO,  im-pe-tf  go,  n,  a  skin  disease 
characterized  Dy  thickly-set  clusters  of 
pustules.    [L.  impeto,  to  attack.] 

impetuous;  Im-pet'a-us,  adj.  rushhig 
upon  with  impetus  or  violence:  vehf^ 
ment  in  feeling:  furious:  passionate. — 
ns,  iMPET'uouBNESS,  Imfbtuob'itt.— odv. 
Impet'uoubly. 

IMPETUS,  im'pe-tus,  n.  an  attack:  as- 
sault :  force  or  quantity  of  motion :  vio- 
lent tendency  to  any  point:  activity. 
[L. — in,  And  peto,  to  fall  upon.] 

IMPIETY.    See  Ihpiotjbness. 

IMPINGE,  im-pinj',  v,i.  to  strike  or  fall 
agaiTist :  to  touch  upon.  [L.  impingo^ 
in,  against,  and  pango,  to  strike. J 

IMPINGEMENT,  im-ping'ment,  n.  act  of 
impinging. 

IMPINGENT,  im-pinj'ent,  ac^.  striking 
against. 

Dubious,  Im'pi-us,  04;.  irreverent :  want^ 


ing  in  veneration  for  Gk>d  :  profane. — adv. 
IiTPlousLY.    [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Pious.] 

IMPIOUSNESS,  im'pi-us-nes,  IMPIETY, 
im-pfe-ti,  n.  want  of  piety  :  irreverence 
towards  Gk>d :  neglect  of  the  divine  pre- 
cepts. 

IMPLACABLE,  im-plak'arbl,  adj.  not  to  be 
appeased  :  inexorable  :  irreconcilable. — 
aav,  Impla'cably. — ns,  Impla'cableness, 
Implacabil'tty.  [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and 
Placable.] 

IMPLANT,  im-plant',  v.t,  to  plant  or  fix 
into :  to  plant  in  order  to  ^row :  to  in- 
sert: to  infuse.  [Fr. — ^L.  tn,  into,  and 
Plant  1 

IMPLANTATION,  im-plan-ta'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  implanting  or  infixing,  esp.  in  the 
mind  or  heart. 

IMPLEAD,  im-pl6d,  v.t.  to  put  in  or  urge  a 
plea :  to  prosecute  a  suit  at  law. — n.  Im- 
plead'er.    [Fr,— L.  in,  in,  and  Plead.] 

IMPLEMENT,  im'ple-ment,  n.  a  tool  or 
instrument  of  labor. — v.t.  to  give  effect 
to.  [Low  L.  implementum,  an  accomplish- 
ing—L.  imrpleo,  to  flU,  to  discharge;  akin 
to  ple-nus.    See  Full.] 

IMPLETION,  im-plS'shun,  n.  a  filling:  the 
state  of  being  full.  [From  impleo.  See 
Implement.] 

DiPUSX,  imjileks,  ady.  not  simple :  com- 
plicated. [L.  impleanis — implecto — in,  in- 
to, &nd  plecto,  akin  to  Gr.  piekd,  to  twine.] 

IMPLICATE,  im'pli-kfit,  v.t.  to  infold :  to 

involve  :  to  entangle.    [L.  implico,  implir 

catus,  implicitus — tm  {'^n),  in,  and  ptioa, 

a  fold.    See  Ply.   Imply  and  Employ  are 

doublets/] 
mPLICATlON,  im-pli-ka'shun,  n.  the  act 

of  implicating:  entanglement:  that  which 

is  implied^ 
IMPLICATIVE,  im'pli-ka-tiv,  acfj.  tending 

to  implicate. — adv,  Im'plicattvely. 
IMPLICIT,  im-plis'it,  ady.  implied :  resting 

on  or  trusting  another :  relying  entirely. 

^adv.  Implic'itly.  —  n.    iuiPUO'iTNESS. 

[Lit.  infolded,  from  L.    implicitus — im* 

plico.    See  Implicate.] 
IMPLORE,  im-pldr',  v.t.  to  ask  earnestly : 

to  beg.    [Fr. — L.  imploro — tn,  and  jitoro, 

to  weep  aloud.] 
IMPLORINGLT,  im-pl5r'ing-li,  adv.  in  an 

imploring  or  very  earnest  manner. 
IMPLY,  im-plf,  v,t.  to  include  in  reality : 

to    mean :   to   signify  i—pa.p.    implied'. 

[Lit.  to  tn/oZd— li.  tmp/tco.    Cf.  Impli- 

OATE.] 

Pn^OLlCY,  im-pol'i-si,  n.  imprudence. 

IMPOLITE,  im-po;lIt',  adj.  of  unpolished 
manners:  uncivil.— adv.  Impoltte'ly. — 
n.  Impolite'ness.  [L.  tn,  not,  and  Politb.} 

IMPOLITIC,  im-pori-tik,  adj.  imprudent : 
unwise:  inexpeaient. — adv.  IMPOL'iticly. 
[L.  tn,  not,  and  PoLrno.] 

IMPONDERABLE,  im-pon'der-a-bl,  a^^. 
not  able  to  be  weighed :  without  sensi- 
ble weight. — ^Imponderables,  n.pl,  fluids 
iiTtY/iour  sensible  weight,  the  old  general 
name  given  to  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism,  when  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  material. — ns.  Impon'dera- 
BLENBSS,  Imfonderabil'ity.  [L.  t'n,  not, 
and  Ponderable.] 

IMPONDEROUS,  im-pon'der-us.  Same  as 
Imponderable. 

IMPORT,  im-p5rt',  v.t.  to  carry  into:  to 
bring  from  abroad :  to  convey,  as  a  word : 
to  signify  :  to  be  of  consequence  to  :  to 
interest.  [Fr. — ^L.  importo,  -atus^n,  in, 
and  porto,  to  carry.] 

IMPOkT,  im'pOrt,  n.  that  which  is  brought 
from  abroad  :  meaning  :  importance  : 
tendency. 

IMPORTABLE,  im-pQrt'arbl,  acfj.  that  may 
be  imported  or  brought  into  a  country : 
{dbs.)  not  to  be  borne  or  endured :  insiip* 
portable. 
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mPORTANT,  im-port'ant,  ac^.  of  ^reat 
ftnpopt  or  consequence  j  momentous. — 
adv.  Import' AKTiiY.—n.  iMPOKT'AifCE. 

IMPORTATION,  Im-pOp-tft'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  importing :  the  commodities  imported. 

IMPORTER,  im-p5rt'er,  n.  one  who  brings 
in  goods  from  abroad. 

IMPORTUNATE,  im-port'n-nSt,  acy,  troub- 
lesomely  urgent  rover-pressing  in  request, 
—adv.  lMJ»ORT'imATELY. — n.  Biport'u- 
NATENESS.  [Coined  from  the  word  fol- 
low inKj_ 

IMPORTUNE,  im-por-tan',  v.t  to  urge 
with  troublesome  application :  to  press 
urgently.  [In  M.  £.  and  adj.,  and  sig. 
•*  troublesome,"  through  the  Fr.,  from 
L.  impprtunus,  orig.  **  difficult  of  access,*' 
from  in,  not,  and  portus,  a  harbor.    Cf. 

IMPORTUNITY,  im-por-tfln'i-ti,  n.  the 
quality  of  being  importunate :  urgent 
request.     [L.  importunitas.] 

niPOSABLE,  im-pdz'arbl,  adj.  capable  of 
being  imposed  or  laid  on. 

IMPOSE,  im-p&z',  v.t,  to  place  upon :  to 
lay  on  :  to  enjoin  or  command :  to  put 
over  by  authority  or  force :  to  obtrude 
unfairly :  to  palm  off. — vA.  to  mislead  or 
deceive.  [Fr.  imposer — im  (—  L.  tn), 
on,  and  poser,  to  place.    See  PoBE,] 

IMPOSING,  im-pSz'ing,  adj.  commanding : 
adapted  to   impress  forcibly. — adv.  fii- 

POS'INQLY. 

IMPOSITION,  im-po-zish'un,  n.  a  laying 
on  :  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordination  :  a 
tax,  a  burden  :  a  deception.  [Fr. — ^L. — 
impono,  impositus,  to  lay  on — in,  on,  and 
pono,  to  place.] 

IMPOSSIBLE,  im-pos'i-bl,  adj\  that  which 
cannot  be  done  :  that  cannot  exist :  ab- 
surd.—«.  Impossibil'ity.  [Fr.— L.  tn, 
not,  and  Possible.] 

IMPOST,  im'pOst,  n.  a  tax,  esp.  on  im- 
ports :  {arch.)  that  part  of  a  pillar  in 
vaults  and  arches  on  which  the  weight 
of  the  building  is  laid.  [O.  Fr.  impost 
Yr.  impot—h.  impono,  to  lay  on.] 

IMPOSTHUMATE,  im-pos'tttm-at,  t\{.  to 
form  an  impost hume  or  abscess. — v.t.  to 
aHect  with  an  imposthume. — n.  Impos- 
thuma'tion,  the  act  of  forming  'an  ab- 
scess :  an  abscess. 

IMPOSTHUME,  im-pos'tQra,  n.  an  abscess : 
a  gatliering  of  corrupt  matter  in  a  cav- 
ity in  the  tissues.  [A  corr.  of  L.  apos^ 
iema — Gr.  aphistSnit^  to  separate — apo, 
awavi  MsteTtii,  to  make  to  stand.] 

IMPOSTOR,  im-pos'tur,  n.  one  who  prac- 
tices imposition  or  fraud.  [L. — impono, 
to  lay  onj^ 

nrPOCTURE,  im-pos'tQr,  n.  imposition  or 
fnitul. 

IMPOTENT,  im'po-tent,  ad{j\  powerless  : 
unable  :  imbecile  :  useless  :  wanting  the 
power  of  self-restraint. — adv.  Im'potent- 
LY.— ^iw.  Im'potence,  Im'potency.  [Fr. 
— L.  in,  not,  and  Potent.] 

IMPOUND,  im-pownd',  v.t.  to  confine,  as 
in  a  pound :  to  restrain  within  limits : 
to  take  possession  of. — n.  IMPOUND' AGE, 
the  act  of  impounding  cattle.  [E.  In 
and  Pound,  an  inclosure.l 

IMPOVERISH,  im-pov'er-ish,  v.^.  to  make 
poor:  to  exhaust  the  resources  (as  of  a 
nation),  or  fertility  fas  of  the  soil). — n. 
laiPOV'BRiSHMENT.  [A  corr.  of  apporriM- 
ant,  pr.p.  of  O.  Fr.  appovrir  (Fr.  appauv- 
^>v_-Fr.  prefix  ap-  (— L.  ad),  towards, 
and  O.  Ft.  povre  (Fr.  pauvre),  poor— L. 
pauper.] 

IMPRACTICABIiE,  im-prak'tik-a-bl,  adfj. 
not  ublo  to  be  done :  unmanageable : 
stubborn.  —  adv.   Iaifrac'ticably.  —  ns. 

ftlPRAC'TICABILmr,    iMPRAC'TICABLENESa. 

[L.  in,  not,  and  PRACmOABia.] 
IMPRECATE,  hn'pre-kat,  v.t  (lit)  to  pray 
for  good  or  evil  upon:   to  curse.  — n. 


upo 
IMPR 


biFRBOA'TION,  the  act  of  imprecating: 
a  curse.  [L.  impreeor,  imprecatta—in^ 
uDon, jwecor, jprecafttwi,  to  pray.] 

RECATOKY,  Im'pre-kfirtor-i,  wdj.  curs- 
ing. 
IMPREGNABLE,  im-preg^na-bl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  taken  or  seized  :  that  cannot 
be  moved  or  shaken :  invincible. — adv. 
Impreo'nably.— 71.  Impbbg'nabiuty.  [Fr. 
imprenable — ^L.  in,  not,  and  prehendo,  to 
take.    See  Get.] 

IMPREGNATE,  im^pt^g'nfit,  v.t  to  make 
preffnant :  to  come  into  contact  with  aU 
ovum,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  germinate  :  to 
impart  the  particles  or  qualities  of  one 
thing  to  another.  [Low  L.  impraegno^ 
-atus — in,  and  prcegnans,  pregnant.  See 
Preonant  1 

IMPREGNATION,  im-preg-n&'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  impregnating :  that  with  which 
anything  is  impregnated. 

IMPRESS,  im-pres',  v.t.  to  press  upon:  to 
mark  by  pressure:  to  produce  by  pressure: 
to  stamp :  to  fix  deeply  (in  the  mind):  to 
force  into  service,  esp.  the  public  service, 
•^n.  Ih'prebs,  that  which  is  made  by 
pressure  :  stamp,  likeness :  device,  mot- 
to.   [L.  tn,  in,  premo,  pressus,  to  press.] 

IMPRESSIBLE,  im-pres'i-bl,  cr^;.  capable  of 
being  impressed  or  made  to  feel :  suscep- 
tible.--aav.  Imprsss'iblt.-^.  Imfrbssi- 
bxl'ity. 

IMPRESSION,  im-presh'un,  n.  the  act  of 
'Impressing :  that  which  is  produced  by 
pressure  :  a  single  edition  of  a  book :  the 
effect  of  any  object  on  the  mind  :  idea : 
slight  remembrance. — ac^.  Imfress'iona- 
BLB,  able  to  receive  an  impression. 

IMPRESSIVE,  im-pres'iv,  adj.  capable  of 
making  an  impression  on  the  mind: 
solemn.  —  adv.  impeess'ively.  —  n.  Im- 

PRESS'IVENESS. 

IMPRESSMENT,  im-pres'ment,  n.  the  act 
of  impressing  or  seizing  for  service,  esp. 
in  the  navy.    [A  word  coined  from  press^ 

in  PRE880AN0.J 

IMPRIMATUR,  im-pri-ma'tur,  n.  a  license 
to  print  a  book,  etc.  [Lit.  "let  it  be 
printed  " ;  from  L.  impnmo — in,  on,  and 
premo,  to  press.] 

IMPRINT,  im-print',  v.t.  to  print  in  or 
t^pon :  to  print :  to  stamp :  to  impress : 
to  fix  in  the  mind. — n.  Im'print,  that 
which  is  imprinted:  the  name  of  the 
publisher,  time  and  place  of  publication 
of  a  book,  etc.,  printed  on  the  tltle-pao;e : 
also  the  printer  s  name  on  the  back  of  the 
title-page,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
[L.  tn,  in  or  upon,  and  Print.] 

IMPRISON,  im-priz'n,  v.t.  to  put  in  prison : 
to  shut  up:  to  confine  or  restrain. — n. 
Impris'onment,  the  act  of  imprisoning 
or  state  of  being  imprisoned:  confine- 
ment or  restraint.  [Fr. — L.  tn,  into, 
and  Prison.] 

IMPROBABLE,  im-probVbl,  acy.  unlikely. 
— adv.  Improb'ably.— n.  Improbabjl'ity. 
[Fr. — ^L.  tn,  not,  and  Probable.] 

IMPROBITY,  im-prob'i-ti,  n.,  want  ot  prob- 
ity or  integrity  :  dishonesty.  [L.  in,  not, 
8.nd  "pttoB I'l' V  I 

IMPROMPTU,  im-promp'ta,  adj.,  prompt, 
ready :  off-hand.  —  adv.  readily. — n.  a 
short  witty  saying  expressed  at  the  mo- 
ment :  any  composition  produced  at  the 
moment.  [Fr. — ^L. — tn,  and  prompius, 
readiness.    See  Prompt.] 

IMPROPER,  im-prop'er,  adj.  not  suitable  : 
unfit :  unbecoming :  incorrect :  wrong. 
-—adv.  IifFROP'BRLY.     [Fr.— L.  tn,  not, 

fiiH  d  .fROCKtt.  I 

IMPROPRIATE,  im-prO'pri^t.  v.t  (lit.)  to 
appropriate  to  private  use  :  to  place  ec- 
olesiastical  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
layman. — n.  Ibtpropria'tion,  the  act  of 
ftppropriating :   the  propeHy  impropri- 


ated. [L,  in,  in,  andjprc^prto,  jjrqpriafttm, 
to  appropriate — proprlus,  one's  own, 
proper.] 

IMPROPRIETY,  im-pro-prTe-ti,  n.  that 
which  is  Improper  or  unsuitable :  want 
of  propriety  or  fitness.  [L.  tn,  not,  and 
Propriety  1 

DiPROVABO:,  im-proSv'a-bl,  ac^.  able  to 
be  improved :  capable  of  being  used  to 
advantage. — adv.  Improv'ably. — n«.  Im- 
provabilTty,  ImproVableness. 

Improve,  Im-proov',  v.t.  to  make  better : 
to  advance  in  value  or  excellence :  to 
correct:  to  employ  to  good  purpose. — 
v.t.  to  grow  better:  to  make  progress:  to 
increase :  to  rise  (as  prices).—^.  Improp- 
er. [Prefix  ill-  ana  O.  Fr.  prover — ^L. 
probare,  to  try,  to  consider  as  good.] 

IMPROVEMENT,  im-proOv'ment,  n.  the 
act  of  improving :  advancement  or  prog- 
ress :  increase,  addition,  or  alteration : 
the  turning  to  good  account :  instruc- 
tion.   

IMPROVIDENT,  im-proVi-dent,  ac{j.  not 
provident  or  prudent :  wanting  foresight: 
thoughtless. — adv.  Improv'idently. — n. 
Imfrov'idbnce.    [L.  tn,  not,  and  Provi- 

DB!NT  1 

IMPROVINGLY,  im-pr56v'ing-li,  adv.  in  an 
improving  manner. 

mPROVISATE,  im-proVi-sat,  IMPRO- 
VISE, im-pro-viz',  v.t.  to  compose  and 
recite,  esp.  in  verse,  toithout preparation : 
to  bring  about  on  a  sudden:  to  do  anything 
off-hand. — n.  Improvis'er.  [Ft.  impro- 
viser — ^It.  improvisare — L.  tn,  not,  and 
prorisus,  foreseen.    See  Provide.] 

IMPROVISATION,  im-prov-i-s&'shun,  n. 
act  of  improvising  :  that  which  is  impro- 
vised. 

IMPROVISATORE,  im-pro-viz-a-tO'rft,  n. 
one  who  improvises  ;  one  who  composes 
and  recites  verses  without  preparation : 
— pZ.  Improvisato'RI  (-re).  [It.  See  Im- 
provisate.] 

IMPRUDENT,  im-prOO'dent,  ad{j.  wanting 
foresight  or  discretion  :  incautious :  in- 
considerate. —  adv.  Impru'dently.  —  n. 
Imprit'dbnoe.  [Fr.— L.  tn,  not,  and  Pru- 

DKNT  1 

IMPUDisNT,  kn'pa-dent,  adj.,  wanting 
shame  or  modesty  :  braeen-faced  :  bold : 
rude  :  insolent. — adr.  Im'pudently. — n. 
Im'pudencb.  [Fr. — L.  tn,  not,  pudens, 
-entis,  from  pudto^  to  be  ashamed.] 

IMPUGN,  im-pdn',  v.t.  to  oppose :  to  attack 
bv  words  or  arguments  :  to  call  in  ques- 
tion.— n.  Impxton'br.  [Fr. — ^L.  in^mgno 
— in,  against,  pugno,  to  fight.] 

IMPUGNABLE,  im-pGn'a-bl,  adj.  able  to  be 
impugned  or  called  in  question. 

IMPULSE,  im'puls,  IMPULSION,  im-pul'- 
shun,  n.  the  act  of  impelling  or  driving 
on :  effect  of  an  impelling  force :  force 
suddenly  communicated  :  influence  on 
the  mind.     [From  I^fPEL.] 

IMPULSIVE,  im-puls'iv,  adj.  having  the 
power  of  impelling  or  driving  on :  act- 
uated by  mental  impulse :  (mech.)  acting 
by  impulse  :  not  continuous. —  adv.  Im- 

PULS'IVELY. — n.  iMPULS'rVENESS. 

IMPUNTry,  im-pfin'i-ti,  n.  freedom  or 
safety  from  punishment :  exemption  from 
injury  or  loss.  [Fr. — L.  impitnitas — in. 
not,  poenaf,  punisnment.] 

IMPURE,  im-par',  adj.  mixed  with  other 
substances  :  defiled  by  sin  :  unholy  :  un- 
chaste: unclean. — adv.  Impure'ly. — ns. 
Impur'ity, Impure'ness,  qualityof  being 
impure.    fFr. — ^L.  tn,  not,  and  Pure.] 

IMPuRPLE;  im-pur'pl.    Same  as  Empur- 

PL£ 

IMPUTABLE,  im-pflt'arbl,  adj.  capable  of 
being  imputed  or  charged  :  attributable. 
— ocfo.  Imput'ably.— n«.  iMPmr'AfiiL&NESB, 
Impctabil'itt. 
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MFUTATION,  im-pa-ta'shun,  n.  act  of 
imputing  or  charging :  censure :  re- 
proach :  the  reckoaing  as  helonging  to. 

IMPUTATIVE,  im-put'a-tiv,  adj\  that  may 
be  imputed.— adv.  Imput'atively. 

IMPUTE,  im-put',  v,i»  to  reckon  as  belong- 
ing to— in  a  bad  sense:  to  charge. — n.  ik- 
Ptn^EB.  [Fr.  itnputer — ^L.  impiUo,  -atum 
— in,  dndpu/o,  to  reckon.] 

IN,  in,  prep,  denotes  presence  or  situation 
in  place,  time,  or  circumstances — within, 
during :  by  or  through. — adv.  within  : 
not  out.  rA.S.  in ;  Dut.,  Ger.,  and  Goth. 
in^  Scand.  i ;  W.  yn,  Ir.  in ;  L.  in,  Gr. 
en ;  Bans,  ana.^ 

mABILITY,  in-a-bil'i-ti,  n.  want  of  suffi- 
cient power  :  incapacity.  [Fr.— L.  in^ 
not,  and  Ability,] 

INACCESSIBLE,  in-ak-ses'i-bl,  adj.  not  to 
be  reached,  obtained,  or  approached. — 
adv.  Inaccbss'ibly.— n«.  Inaccbbs'ibiij- 

TY,  INACCESS'IBLBNBSS.     [Fr. — L.  tn^  ttot, 

and  Accessible.] 

INACCURACY,  in-ak'ktkr-a-si,  n.  want  of 
exactness :  mistake. 

INACCURATE,  in-akldir-at,  adj.  not  ex- 
act or  correct :  erroneous. — adv.  InacK- 
CDRATBLY.     [L.  in,  not,  and  AOOURATE.] 

INACTION,  in-ak'shun,  n.  want  of  action  : 
idleness :  rest.  [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and  Ac- 
tion.] 

INACTIVE,  in-akt'iv,  adj.  having  no  power 
to  move  :  idle  :  lazhr :  {ehem.)  not  show- 
ing any  action. — aav.  INAOT'rvanY.  [L. 
in,  not,  and  Active.] 

INACTIVITY,  in-akt-iv'i-ti,  n.  want  of  ac- 
tivity :  inertness  :  idleness.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  A.GTrvTTY  1 

INADEQUATE*  in-«i4'e-kwat,  adj.  insuffi- 
cient.— adv.  Inad'equately. — ns.  Inad'- 
EQUACY,  Inad'equatenbss,  insufficiency. 
[L.  in,  not,  Adequate.] 

INADMISSIBLE,  in-ad-mis'i-bl,  adj.  not  ad- 
missible or  allowable. — n.  Inadmisbibil'- 
ITY.    [Fr.— L.  in,  not.  Admissible.] 

INADVERTENCE,  in-ad-vert'ens,  INAD- 
VERTENCY, in-ad-vert'en-si.  n.  lack  of 
advertence  or  attention:  n^ligence: 
oversiofht. 

INADVERTENT,  in-ad-vert'ent,  adj.  inat- 
tentive.— adv.  Inadyert'ently.  [L.  in, 
not,  Advertent.] 

INALIENABLE,  in-al'yen-a-bl,  adj.  not 
capable  of  being  transferred. — n.  Inal'- 
ienableness.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not.  Aliena- 
ble.] 

INAMORATO,  in-am-o-ra't6,  n.  one  who  is 
enamored  or  in  love :— p/.  Inamora'ti 
(-te).     [It.    See  Enamor.] 

INANE,  in -an',  adj.,  empty:  void:  void  of 
ordinary  intelligence:  useless.  [L.  inanis.l 

INANIMATE,  ia-an'im-at,  adj.  without  ani- 
mation or  life :  dead.     [L.  in,  not,  ANI- 

mateO 
INANIMATION,  in-an-im-a'shun,  n.  want 

of  animation  :  lifelessness.     [L.  in,  not, 

and  Animation.] 
INANITION,  in-a-nish'un,  n.  state  of  being 

inane :     emptiness :     exhaustion     from 

want  of  food.    [Fr.,  from  root  of  Inane,] 
INANITY,    in-an'i-ti,    n.    empty    space : 

senselessness. 
INAPPLICABLE,  in-ap'plik-a-bl,  adj.  not 

applicable  or  suitable. — n.  Inappuoabil'- 

rrv.    [L.  in,  not.  Applicable.] 
INAPPLICATION,     in-ap-plik-a'shun,    n. 

want  of  application  or  attention.   [L.  in, 

not.  Application.] 
INAPPOSITE,  in-ap'poz-it,  adj.  not  appos- 
ite or  suitable.— adv.  Inap'positely.   [L. 

in,  not,  Apposite.] 
INAPPRECIABLE,  in-ap-pre'shi-a-bl,  adf. 

not  appreciable  or  able  to  be  valued.   [L. 

in,  not,  Api^ieciable.] 
INAPPROACHABLE,  in-ap-pr5ch?a-bl,a(^'. 

inaccessible.     [L,   in,  not,  Afpboaoha- 

blb.] 


INAPPROPMATE,  in-ap-pr6'pri-at,  adj. 
not  suitable. — adv.  Inappbo'priately. — 
n.  iNAPPRO'PRiATENBSfi.  [L.  in,  not,  Ap- 
propriate.] 

INAPT,  in-apt',  adj.  not  apt:  unfit. — adv. 
Inapt'ly.— ^.  Inapt'itude,  unfitness.  [L. 
in,  not.  Apt.] 

INARCHING,  in-firch'ing,  n.  a  method  of 
grafting  by  which  branches  are  united 
together,  generally  in  the  form  of  an 
arch,  before  being  separated  from  the 
original  stem.    [L.  in,  and  ARCH.] 

INARTICULATE,  in-&r-tik'al-at,  adj.  not 
distinct :  {zool.)  not  jointed. — adv.  INAR- 
tic'ulately.— ns.  Inartic'itlateness,  In- 
articttla'tion,  indistinctness  of  sounds 
in  speaking.  [L.  in,  not,  and  Articu- 
late. 1 

INARTIFICIAL,  in-ftrt-i-flsh'yal,  adj.  not 
done  by  art:  simple. — adv.  Inartific'ial- 
LY.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Artificial.] 

INASMUCH,  in-az-much',  adv.  since :  see- 
ing that :  this  being  the  case.  [IK,  As, 
and  MtJCH.] 

INATTENTION,  in-at-ten'shun,  n.  want  of 
attention  :  neglect :  heedlessness.  [FV. 
— L.  in,  not,  and  Attention.] 

INATTENTIVE,  in-at-tent'iv,  adj.  careless. 

^adv.  iNATTENyiVELY. 

INAUDIBLE,  in-awd'i-bl,  adj.  not  able  to 
be  heard. — adv.  lNAin)'iBLY. — ns.  Inaud- 
IBIL'ITY,  iNAtm'iBLBNBSS.      [L.    in,    not, 

and  Audible.] 

INAUGURAL,  in-aw'gur-al,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to,  done,  or  pronounced  at  an  inaug- 
uration. 

INAUGURATE,  in-aVgOr-fit,  v.t  to  induct 
into  an  office  in  a  fornjal  manner:  to 
cause  to  begin :  to  make  a  public  e)c- 
hibition  of  for  the  first  time.  [L.  in- 
auguro,  -atum.    See  Auomt.] 

INAUGURATION,  in-aw -gQr-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  inaugurating  (in  its  different  mean- 
ings). 

INAUGURATOR,  in-aw'gar-a-tor,  n.  one 
who  inaugurates. 

INAUSPICflOUS,  in-aw-spish'us,  adj.  not 
auspicious  :   ill-omened :  unlucky. — adv. 

iNAUSPl'CTOtTSLY.— n.    InAUSPI'CTOUSNESS. 

fL.  in.  not,  and  AuSPlCiOtrs.] 
INBORN,  in'bawrn,  adj.,  horn  in  or  with : 
implanted  by  nature.     [E.  In  and  BORN.] 

INBREATHE,  iu-hr^th',  v.t.  to breatheinto. 
fE.  In  and  Breathe.] 

INBRED,  inHbred,  adj.,  bred  within:  in- 
nate :  natural. 

INBREED,  in-bred',  v.t.  to  breed  or  gener- 
ate within ;  to  breed  from  animals  of  the 
same  parent^e  or  otherwise  closely 
related  :  to  breed  in-end-in.  [E.  In  and 
Breed.] 

INBURST,  in'burst,  n.  a  bursting  in  from 
without :  an  irruption :  an  inbreak : 
opposed  to  outburst.  **  Let  but  that 
accumulated  insurrectionary  mass  find 
entrance,  like  the  infinite  inburst  of 
water. " — Carlyle. 

INCA,  ing'ka,  n.  a  name  given  to  the  an- 
cient kings  and  princes  of  Peru  :— _pZ. 
IvcAS  insr'kaz 

INCAGE,  in-kaj'.     Same  as  Encagb. 

INCALCULABLE,  in-kal'ku-la-bl,  adj.  not 
calculable  or  able  to  be  reckoned. — adv. 
Incal'culably.  [L.  in,  not,  and  Calcu- 
lable.]      

INCANDESCENT,in-kan-des'ent.a(f;.  white 
or  glowing  with  heat. — n.  Incandes'- 
cence,  a  white-heat.  [L.  ineandeacens — 
in,  and  cnndesco,  inceptive  of  candeo,  to 
glow.    Cf.  Candle.] 

INCANTATION,  in-kan-ta'shun,  n.  a  magi- 
cal charm  uttered  by  singing :  enchant- 
ment. [L.  incantatio,  from  root  of  En- 
chant.] 

INCAPABLE,  in-kap'a-bl,  acfj.  not  capable : 
insufficient :  unable :  disqualified.— <idv. 


Inoap'ably.— n.  IncapabilTty.  [Fr.— 
L.  in,  not,  and  Capable.] 

INCAPACIOUS,  in-kap-a'shus,  ad(J.  not 
capacious  or  large :  narrow.  [L.  tn,  not, 
and  Capacious.] 

INCAPACITATE,  in-kap-^'i-tSt,  v.t.  to 
deprive  of  capacity :  to  make  incapable  : 
to  disqualify.  [L.  in,  not,  and  Capaci- 
tate. 1 

INCAPACITY,  in-kap-as'i-ti,  n.  want  of 
capacity  or  power  of  mind :  inability : 
disqualification.  [Fr. — L.  in,  not,  and 
Capacity.    See  Capacious.] 

INCARCERATE,  in-kfiFser-at,  v.t.  to  im- 
prison: to  confine. — n.  Incarcera'tion, 
imprisonment.  [L.  in,  and  carcer^o,  -atiLS 
— career,  a  prison,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin.] 

INCARNaBINE,  in-kar'na-din,  v.t.  to  dye 
of  a  red  color.  [Fr.,  from  root  of  Incar- 
nate 1 

INCARNATE,  in-kftr'nat,  v.t.  to  embody  in 
^esh. — aclj.  invested  with  flesh,  [how  L. 
incamrO,-atu8 — in,  and  caro,  camis,  flesh. 
Cf.  Carnal.] 

INCARNATE,  in-kar'nat,  adj.  not  in  the 
flesh  :  divested  of  a  body  :  disembodied. 
**I  fear  nothing  .  .  .  that  devil  carnate 
or  incarnate  can  fairly  do  against  a  virtue 
so  establ ished. " — Biehardson.  [/n,  priv. , 
and  L.  caro,  camis,  flesh.] 

INCARNATION,  in-kar-na'shun,  n.  act  of 
embodying  in  flesh:  act  of  taking  a  human 
body  and  the  nature  of  a  man  :  an  incar- 
nate form  :  manifestation  :  (surg.)  the 
process  of  healing,  or  forming  new  flesh. 

INCARNATIVE,  in-kar'na-tiv,  adj.  causing 
new  flesh  to  grow. — n.  a  medicine  which 
causes  new  flesh  to  grow. 

INCASE,  in-kas',  v.t.  to  put  in  a  case :  to 
surround  with  something  solid.  [Fr.  en- 
caisser^-h.  in,  in,  and  Case.] 

INCASEMENT,  in-kas'ment,  n.  act  of  in- 
closing with  a  case:  an  inclosing  sub- 
stance. 

INCAUTIOUS,  in-kaw'shus,  adj.  not  cau- 
tious or  careful. — adv.  IncaUTTIOUSLY. — 
n.  Incau'tiousness,  want  of  caution. 
[L.  in,  not,  and  Cautious.] 

INCENDIARY,  in-sen'di-ar-i,  n.  one  that 
sets  fire  to  a  building,  etc.,  maliciously  : 
one  who  promotes  quarrels. — adj.  will- 
fully setting  fire  to  :  relating  to  incendi- 
arism :  tending  to  excite  sedition  or 
quarrels. — n.  Incen'diarism.  [L.  incendi' 
arius — incendiinn,  a  burning — incendo, 
incensTis,  to  kindle,  allied  to  candeo,  to 
glow.] 

INCENSE,  in-sens',  v.t.  to  inflame  with 
anger.     [See  above  word.] 

INCENSE,  in'sens,  n.  odor  of  spices  burned 
in  religious  rites  :  the  materials  so 
burned.  [Fr.  encens—lj.  incen^um,  what 
is  burned.    See  Incendiary.] 

INCENTIVE,  in-sent'iv,  adj.  inciting  :  en- 
couraging.— n.  that  which  incites  to  ac- 
tion or  moves  the  mind  :  motive.  [L. 
incentiviis,  striking  up  a  tune,  hence  pro- 
vocative, from  incino — in,  and  cano,  to 
sing.    Cf.  Chant,  Enchant.] 

INCEPTION,  in-sep'shun,  n.  a  beginning. 
—adj.  Incep'TIVE,  beginning  or  marking 
the  beginning.  [L.  incipio,  ineeptus,  to 
begin — in,  on,  and  capio,  to  seize.] 

INCERTITUDE,  in-ser^ti-tud,  ??.  want  of 
certainty  :  doubtfulness.  [From  L.  in- 
certtts — in,  not,  and  certus,  certain.] 

INCESSANT,  in-ses'ant,  adj.  not  ceasing: 
uninterrupted  :  continual. — adv.  Incess'- 
ANTLY.  [L.  incess-ans,  -antis — in,  not, 
and  cesso,  to  cease.] 

INCEST,  in'sest,  n.  sexual  intercourse  with- 
in the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred.  [Fr. 
incest e — ^L.  incestus,  unchaste — in,  not, 
and  castus,  chaste.    Cf.  ChasTB.] 

INCESTUOUS,  in-sest'ti-us,  adj.  guilty  of 
incest.— adv.  iNCEfiT'trousLY. 
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INCH,  insh,  n.  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot : 
proverbially,  a  small  distance  or  deeree. 
—By  moHES,  by  slow  degrees.  [A.S. 
ynce^  an  inch— L.  unda,  the  twelfth  part 
of  anything*,  an  inch,  also  an  ounce 
(twelfth  of  a  pound).    Doublet  Ounce.] 

INCH,  insh,  INCHED,  insht,  act;,  contain- 
ing inches. 

INCHOATE,  in'k6-at,  adj.  only  hepun :  un- 
finished. — n,  Incho&'tiok,  Deginning.— 
(Ujy,  Incho'ative,  inceptive.  [L,  inmoo^ 
inchoattis,  to  begin.] 

INCIDENCE,  in'si-dens,  n.  a  faUing  upon  : 
the  meeting  of  one  body  with  another.— 
Angle  of  incidbnce,  the  angle  at  which 
a  ray  of  light  or  radiant  heat  falls  upon 
a  surface.    [See  Incident.] 

INCIDENT,  in'si-dent,  adj.,  faUing upon: 
fortuitous:  liable  to  occur:  naturally  be- 
longing.— n.  that  which  falls  out  or  nap- 
pens:  an  event:  a  subordinate  action:  an 
episode.    [Fr. — ^L.  iTicidensJ] 

INCIDENTAL,  ih-si-dent'al,  ac(f.,  falling 
out:  coming  without  design:  occasional: 
accidental.— adv.  Incxdent AiiLY.— n.  In- 

INCIPIENT,  in4ip'i-ent,  ado.  beginning.— 
adv.  iNdP'iENTLY.— 7W.  Incip'ience,  In- 
ciP'iENCT.  [Pr.p.  of  L.  indpio.  See 
Inception.] 

INCIBCLE,  in-serkl.    Same  as  ENCmCLB. 

INCISE,  in-^z',  v.t.  to  cut  into  :  to  cut  or 
gash :  to  engrave.  [Fr.  indser — ^L.  in* 
ddOf  indsus — in,  into,  and  ccedo,  to  cut. 
Cf.  Cjbsttra  and  Excision.] 

INCISION,  in-sizh'un,  n.  the  act  of  cutting 
into  a  substance :  a  cut :  a  gash. 

INCISIVE,  in-sf  siv,  a<^'.  having  the  quali- 
ty of  cutting  into,  or  penetrating  as  with 
a  sharp  instrument :  trenchant :  acute : 
sarcastic.    [Fr.  tncm/— L.  indsu^.] 

INCISOR,  in-^zor,  n.  a  cutting  or  fore 

tOOth.-'€Ufj.  iNCfSOBY.      [L.] 

INCITATION,  in-si-ta'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
inciting  or  rousing:  that  which  stimu- 
lates to  action:  an  incentive.  fPr.— Ik 
See  Incitb.] 

INCITATIVB,  in-slt'a-tiv,  n.  a  provocative : 
a  stimulant:  an  incitant.  **They  all 
carried  wallets,  which,  as  appeared  af- 
terwards, were  well  provided  with  indt* 
atives,  and  such  as  provoke  to  thirst  at 
twoleagues*  distance." — Jarvis. 

INCITE,  in-sit',  v.t,  to  rouse :  to  move  the 
mind  to  action  :  to  encourage :  to  goad. 
— adv.  iNcrr'iNaLY.— n.  Inciteb.  [Fr.— 
L.  indto — tn,  and  dtOt  to  rouse — cieOf  to 
put  in  motion.] 

Incitement,  in-&ft'ment.    Same  as  In* 

CITATION. 

INCIVILITY,  in-si-vfl'i-ti,  n.  want  of  civil- 
ity  or  courtesy:  impoliteness:  disre- 
spect: an  act  of  discourtesy  (in  this  sense 
has  a,pl.,  iNdvn/rriBS).  [L,  in,  not,  cuid 
CivnJTY.] 

INCLEMENT,  in-klem'ent,  cuU.  unmerci- 
ful :  stormy :  very  cold. — adv.  Inclem'- 
ENTLY.— n.  Inoleoc'ency.  [Fr.— L.  tn, 
not,  and  Clement.] 

INCLINABLE,  in-ldTn'arbl,  adfj.  that  may 
be  inclined  or  bent  towards:  leaning: 
tending:     somewhat    disposed. — n.    &- 

INCLINATION,'  in-kli-nft'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  inclining  or  bending  towards:  ten- 
dency: natural  aptness:  favorable  dis- 
position :  afiFection :  act  of  bowing :  angle 
between  two  lines  or  planes. 

INCLINE,  in-klln',  v.i.  to  lean  towards :  to 
deviate  from  a  line  toward  an  object :  to 
be  disposed  :  to  have  some  desire. — v.t, 
to  cause  to  bend  towards :  to  give  a  lean- 
ing to :  to  dispose :  to  bend. — n.  an  in- 
clined plane  :  a  refplar  ascent  or  descent. 
[Fr. — u,  tncKno— tn,  towards,  dino ;  cog. 
with  Gr.  klinO,  to  bend,  and  E.  lean.) 

INCLOSE,  in-kl5z',  v.t  to  close  or  shvfin: 


to  confine  :  to  surround :  to  put  within 
a  case :  to  fence.  FFr. — ^L.  inchtdo,  in- 
dusus — in,  in,  and  claudo,  to  shut.] 
INCLOSURE,  in-kl6'zhar,  n.  act  of  inclos- 
ing :  state  of  being  inclosed  :  that  which 
is  inclosed :  a  space  fenced  off :  that 
which  Incloses  :   a  barrier. 

INCLUDE,  in-klodd',  v.t.  to  close  or  shut 
in:  to  embrace  within  limits:  to  con- 
tain :  to  comprehend.  [L.  indtuJU),  in^ 
clusus—  in,  in,  and  claudo,  to  shut.  See 
Close.] 

INCLUSION,  in-UM'zhun,  n.  act  of  in- 
cluding^ 

INCLUSIVE,  in-kl66'siv,  ad(j.,  shutting  in: 
inclosing:  comprehending  the  stated 
limit  or  extremes. — adv.  ^clxt'sively. 

INCOGNITO,  ln-kog^ni-t6,  adj.,  unknown: 
disguised.  — adv.  in  concealment:  in  a 
disguise :  under  an  assumed  title.  [It. 
— L.  incognitas — in,  not,  and  cognitus, 
known — cognosco,  to  know.] 

INCOGNIZABLE,  in-kog'niz-arbl  or  in- 
kon'iz-arbl,  a^j'  that  cannot  be  known 
or  distinguished.    [Prefix  in-,  not,  Coo- 

NIZABLE.T 

INCOHERENCE,  in-kO-hSr'ens,  n.  want  of 
coherence  or   connection:   looseness  of 

f^arts :  want  of  connection  :  incongruity. 
Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and  Coherence.] 

INCOHERENT,  in-ka-hSr'ent,  ady.  not 
connected  :  loose  :  incongruous.  —  cuiv. 
Inooher'ently 

INCOMBUSTEBli:,  in-kom-bust'i-bl,  adj. 
incapable  of  being  consumed  by  fire.— 

ns.    liicOMBUSTIBIL'lTY,    InCOMBUBT'IBLB. 

NESS.— adv.  Incombust'ibly.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  Combustible.] 

INCOME,  in'kum,  n.  the  gain,  profit,  or- 
interest  resulting  from  anything :  reve- 
nue.   [E.  In  and  Come.] 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  in-kom-en'sa-rarbl, 
ady.  having  no  common  measure. — ns. 
Incommensurabil'ity,  Incommen'suha- 
blenbss.— adv.  Incommen'sxtrably.  [Ft. 
— L.  in,  not,  and  Commensurable.] 

INCOMMENSURATE,  in-kom-en'sa-rfit , 
ady.  not  admitting  of  a  common  meas- 
ure: not  adequate:  unequal.— adv.  In- 
oommen'sura.tely. 

INCOMMODE,  in-kom-ad',  v.t.  to  cause 
trouble  or  inconvenience  to :  to  annoy : 
to  molest.  [Fr. — ^L.  tnoommodo — tncom- 
modus,  inconvenient — in,  not,  and  com- 
modus.    See  Commodious.] 

INCOMMODIOUS,  in-kom-6^di-us,  adfj.  in- 
convenient :  annoying. — n.  ^oommo'- 
DIOUBNBSS.— adv.  Incommo'diously.  [L. 
in,  not,  and  Commodious.] 

INCOMMUNICABLE,  in-kom-tkn'i-karbl, 
ad^j,  that  cannot  be  communicated  or  im- 
parted to  others. — ns.  Incommunicabil'- 
ITY,  Incommun'icablenbss.— adv.  Inoom- 
MUN'iCABLY.  [FV.— L.  in,  not,  and  Com- 
municable.] 

INCOMMUNICATIVE,  hi-kom-flnl-kfirtiv, 
ady.  not  disi>osed  to  hold  communion 
with:  unsocial. — adv.  Inoommun^ioa- 
tively. 

INCOMMUTABLE,  in-kom-afa-bl,  adi. 
that  cannot  be  commuted  or  exchanged. 

— 'TM.  iNOOMMUTABIL'rrY,  INOOMMUT'ABLE- 

NESS.— adv.  Incommut'ably.  [Fr.  — L. 
in,  not,  and  Commutable.] 

INCOMPARABLE,  in-kom'par-a-bl,  adj. 
matchless.— 71.  Incom'pabableness.— odt;. 
Inoom'parably.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and 
Comparable.] 

INCOMPATIBEE,  in-kom-patl-bl,  adf.  not 
consistent :  contradictory :  — jpl.  things 
which  cannot  co-exist. — n.  JJTCOMPAti- 
bil'ity.— adv.  Inoompat'ibly.  [Fr.— L. 
in,  not,  and  Compatible.] 

INCOMPETENCE,  in-kom'pe-tens, IN- 
COMPETENCY, in-kom'pe-ten-si,  n.  state 
of  being  incompetent :  want  of  sufficient 


power:  want  of  suitable  means:  insuffi« 
ciencv 
INCOliPETENT,     in  -  kom'pe  -  tent,     adfj. 
wanting  adequate  powers :  wanting  the 

g roper  qualincatious:  insufficient. — adv. 
ijcom'petently.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and 
Competent.] 

INCOMPLETE,  in-kom-pl6t',  adj.  imper- 
fect.— n.  Incompiste'ness. — adv.  Incom- 
plbte'ly.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Complete.] 

INCOMPliANT,  in-kom-plTant,  INCOM- 
PLIABLE,  in-kom-plfa-bl,  adJ.  not  dis- 
posed to  comply  :  unyielding  to  request. 
— n.  INOOMPLTANCE.— adt).  Incompli'ant- 
LY.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Compliant.] 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  in-kom-pre-hen'- 
si-bl,  ady.  (iV.  Bk.)  not  to  be  compre- 
hended or  contained  within  limits:  not 
capable  of  being  understood:  inconceive- 
able.— ns.  Incomprehensibil'ity,  Incom- 
fbehen'siblenbss,  Incomprbhbn'sion.— 
adv.  Incomprehen'sibly.  [Fr. — L.  in, 
not,  and  Comfeehensible.] 

INCOMPREHENSIVE,  in-kom-pre-hen'- 
siv,  ady.  limited. — n.  Incomprehen'sivb- 

NESS. 

INCOMPRESSIBLE,  hi-kom-presl-bl,  ady. 
not  to  be  compressed  into  smaller  bulk. 
— ti.  Incompressibil'ity.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  Compressible.] 

INCOMPUTABLE,  in-kom-pQt'a-bl,  adf. 
that  ccuinot  be  computed  or  reckoned. 
[L.  in,  not.  and  Computable.] 

INCONCEIVABLE,  in-kon-sev'a-bl,  adj. 
that  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mind : 
incomprehensible. — n,  InconceiVablb- 
NBSS.— adv.  Inoonceiv'ably.  |[Fr.— L. 
in,  not,  and  Conceivable.] 

INCONCLUSIVE,  in-kon-kl56s'iv,  adj.  not 
settling  a  point  in  debate. — adv.  Incon- 

CLUS'IVELY.— n.  iNCONCLUS'rVENESS.      [L. 

in,  not,  and  Conclusive.] 

INCONDENSABLE,  in-kon-dens'arbl,  ady. 
not  to  be  condensed  or  made  more  dense 
or  compact.— n.  iNCONDENSABiL'rrY.  [L. 
in,  not,  Condensable.] 

INCONGENIAL,  in-kon-je'ni-al,  adj.  un- 
suitable :  unsympathetic. — n.  Inconoe'- 
NiALiTY.    [See  Congenial.] 

INCONGRUOUS,  in-kong'gr56-us,  adj.  in- 
consistent: unsm  table. — n.  Inconqru'Ity. 
—adv.  Incon'gruoubly.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
Congruous.] 

INCONSEQUENT,  in-kon'se-kwent,  adj. 
not  following  from  the  premises. — n. 
Incon'sequbnce.  [L.  in,  not,  and  Con- 
sequent.]  

INCONSEQUENTIAL,  in-kon-se-kwen'- 
shal,  adj.  not  regularly  following  from 
the  premises:  of  httle  importance. — cuiv. 
Inconsbquen'tially. 

INCONSIDERABLE,  in-kon^d'er-arbl,  adj. 
not  worthy  of  notice:  unimportant. — 
adv.  Inconsid'erably.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not, 
and  Considerable.] 

INCONSIDERATE,  in-kon-sid'er-at,  adj. 
not  considerate  :  thoughtless  :  inatten- 
tive.—adr.  Inconsid'erately.  —  n.  In- 

OONSn/ERATENESS. 

INCONSISTENT,  in-kon-sist'ent,  ady.  not 
consistent:  not  suitable  or  agreeing  with: 
contrary:  not  uniform  :  irreconcilable.— 

tM.lNCONSIST'ENCE,  INCONSIST'ENCY. — odv. 

INOONSIST'ENTLY.    [L.  in,  not,  and  CON- 

SISTENT  I 

INCONSOLABLE,  in-kon-sOl'arbl,  ady.  not 
to  be  comforted.— adv.  Inconsol'ably. 
[Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and  Consolable.] 

INCONSPICUOUS,  in-kon-spik'fl-us,  adj. 
not  conspicuous:  scarcely  discernible. — 
adv.  iNOONSPio'uouBLY.— 71.    Inconspic'- 

UOUSNESS. 

INCONSTANT,  in-kon'stant,  adj.  subject 
to  change:  fickle.— n.  Inoon'stanoy.— 
adv.  Incon'stantly.  [Fr.— L.  if»»  not*  and 
Constant.] 
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INCONSUMABLE,  in-kon-sam'a-bl,  adf. 
that  can-not  be  consumed  or  wasted.   [L. 

in,  not,  CONSTTMABLE.] 

INCONTESTABLE,  in-kon-test'arbl,  adi. 
too  dear  to  be  called  in  question :  unde- 
niable.—adv.  Inoontsst'ablt.  [Fr.— L. 
in^  not*  and  Contestable.] 

[NCONTINENT,  in-kon'ti-nent,  adj.  not 
restraining Hhe  passions  or  appetites: 
unchaste.— na.  Incon'tinence,  Inoon'ti- 
NKNCY.— adv.  Incon'tinently.  [Fr.— Li 
tn,  not,  and  Continent.] 

INCONTINENTLY,  in-kon'ti-nent-U,  adv. 
immediately.    [Same  root  as  above.] 

INCONTROli^LE,  in-kon-trOl'a-bl,  adj. 
that  cannot  be  controlled.— odt;.  Incon- 
tboll'ably.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Ooi9tboll- 


ABLE.] 

ffCONTRi 


INCONTROVERTIBLE,  in-kon-tro-vert'i- 
bl,  od;.  too  clear  to  be  called  in  question. 

— n.  £fOONTBOYERTIBIL'lTY. — odv,  INCON- 

trovebt'ibly.    [L.  iUy  not,  and  Contro- 

INCONVENIENCE,  In-kon-ven'yens,  IN- 
CONVENIENCY,  in-kon-v§n'yen-si,  n. 
the  being  inconvenient :  want  of  con- 
venience :  that  which  causes  trouble  or 
uneasiness.  —  v,t.  Inoonven'ienoe,  to 
trouble  or  incommode. 

INCONVENIENT,  in-kon'v§n'yent,  adj.  un- 
suitable :  causing  trouble  or  uneasiness : 
increasing  difficulty  :  incommodious.  — 
adv.  Inconven'iently.  [Fr.— L.  irit  not, 
and  Convenient.] 

INCONVERTIBLE,  in-kon-vert'i-bl,  adj. 
that  cannot  be  changed.^^.  Inconvert- 
iBiL'rrY.    [L.  iUy  not,  and  Convebtiblb.] 

INCONVIN(5lBLE,  in-kon-vins'i-bl,  adj.  not 
capable  of  conviction. — €idv.  Inoonvinc'- 
ibly.    [L.  int  not,  and  Conyinciblb.] 

INCORPORATE,  in-kor'po-rat,  vA.  to  form 
into  a  body :  to  combine  into  one  mass : 
to  unite :  to  form  into  a  corporation. — 
v.i.  to  unite  into  one  mass :  to  become 
part  of  another  body. — acy.  united  in  one 
body :  mixed.  [L.  tncorporo,  -atum — in^ 
into,  corpora,  to  furnisn  with  a  body. 
See  Corporate.] 

INCORPORATION,  in-kor-po-rfi'shun,  n. 
act  of  incorporating :  state  of  being  in- 
corporated :  formation  of  a  le^al  or  polit- 
ical body :  an  association  with  capital 
stock  and  under  State  supervision. 

INCORPOREAL,  in-kor-n5>e-al,  adij.  not 
having  a  body :  spiritucLl. — adv.  Incorpo'- 
REAU^Y.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Corporeal.] 

INCORRECT,  in-kor-ekf ,  a^\  containing 
faults :  not  accurate :  not  according  to 
the  rules  of  duty. — adv.  Incorreot'ly. — 
n.  Inoorrect'ness.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and 
Correct.] 

INCORRIGIBLE,  in-kor'i-ji-bl,  ac^f.  bad  be- 
yond  correction  or  reform. — na.  Inoorr'- 
IOIBLBNES8,  Inoorrigibil'ity. — adv.  In- 
oorr'iqibly. 

INCORRODIBLE,  in-koiv5d'i-bl,  ac(j.  not 
able  to  be  rusted.    [L,  tn,  not,  and  COR- 

RODIBLB.1 

INCORRUPT,  in-kor-upf  ,ckI;.  sound:  pure : 
not  depraved  ;  not  to  be  tempted  by 
bribes. — adv.  Inoorrttft'ly.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  CoRRUPT.l 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  in-kor-upt'i-bl,  adj.  not 
capable  of  decay :  that  cannot  be  bribed: 
inflexibly  just.— adv.  Inoorrupt'ibly.— 

n.  iNOORRUFT'lBLENESa 

INCORRUPTION,  in-kor-up'shun,  n.  state 
of  being  incorrupt  or  exempt  from  cor- 
ruption. 

INCORRUPTNESS,  in-kor-upt'nes,  n.  a 
being  exempt  firom  corruption  or  decay : 
purity  of  mmd. 

INCRASSATE,  in-kras'fit,  v.t  to  make 
thick. — v.i.  (med.)  to  become  thicker. — 
ady.  made  thick  or  fat :  {bot)  thickened 
towards  the  flower. — n.  Ikorassa'tion. 


[L.  inerasao,  -atum — in,  into,  craaso,  to 
make  thick— ctcwotw,  thick.    See  Grabs.] 

INCRASSATIVE,  in-kras'a-tiv,  ac(/.,  thick- 
ening.— n.  that  which  has  power  to 
thicken. 

INCREASE,  in-kr^,  v.i.  to  ffrow  in  size : 
to  become  greater :  to  advance.— i;.^.  to 
make  greater :  to  advance :  to  extend : 
to  aggravate. — In'crease,  n.  growth: 
addition  to  the  original  stock:  profit: 
produce  :  progeny.  [Through  Norm.  Fr. 
from  L.  increaco — in,  m,  cresco,  to  grow.] 

INCREDIBLE,  in-kred'i-bl,  acfj.  surpassing 
belief.— adv.  Increi/ibly. — n.  Ingredi- 
bil'ity.  [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and  Credible. 
See  Creed  JL_^ 

INCREDULOUS,  in-kred'Q-lus,  aM  hard 
of  beliief :  also,  not  easy  to  be  believed ; 
incredible.  **  No  dram  of  a  scruple,  no 
scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  in- 
credulous  or  unsafe  circumstance."— 
Shak.'-adv.  Inored'uloubly.  —  n,  In- 
credu'lity. 

INCREMENT,  in'kre-ment,  n.  act  of  in- 
creasing  or  becoming  greater :  growth  : 
that  by  which  anything  is  increased: 
(math.)  the  finite  increase  of  a  variable 
quantity:  (rh^t.)  an  adding  of  particu- 
lars without  climax  (see  2  Peter  i.  5-7). 
[L.    incrementum  —  incresco.     See    In- 

INCRESCENT,  in-ki^ent,  a4j.  increasing: 
growing.    [L.  in,  and  Crescent.] 

INCRIMINATE,  in-krim'in-dt.  Same  as 
Criminate. 

INCRUST,  in-krust',  v.t.  to  cover  with  a 
crust  or  hard  case  :  to  form  a  crust  on 
the  surface  of.  [Fr. — ^L.  incrtist^,  -aftM 
— 4n,  on,  and  crusta.    See  Crust.] 

INCRUSTATION,  in-krus-ta'shun,  n.  act 
of  incrusting :  a  crust  or  layer  of  any- 
thing on  the  surface  of  a  body :  an  in- 
laying of  marble,  mosaic,  etc. 

INCfUBATE,  in'ka-bat,  v.i.  to  «f  an  eggs 
to  hatch  them.  PL.  incubo,  •atum — tn, 
upon,  cm6o,  to  lie  aown.J 

INCUBATION,  in-ka-ba'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
sitting  on  eggs  to  hatch  them :  (med.) 
the  period  between  the  implanting  of  a 
disease  and  its  development :  the  act  of 
sleeping  for  oracular  dreams.  ''This 
place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
JSsculapius,  in  whose  temple  incubation, 
i.e.  sleeping  for  oracular  dreams,  was 
practiced."— JE7.  B.  Tylor. 

INCUBATOR,  in'ka-bartor,  n.  a  machine 
•     for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat. 

INCUBUS,  in^kQ-bus,  n.  a  sensation  during 
sleep  as  of  a  weight  lying  on  the  breast, 
nightmare:  any  oppressive  or  stupefy- 
ing influence  :—:p2.  In'cubusbs,  Inoubi 
(in^-ka-bl).    [L. — incitbo.] 

Inculcate,  m-kul'kat,  v.t.  to  enforce  by 
frequent  admonitions  or  repetitions.—^. 
Inoul'cator.  [Lit.  to  tread  or  press  in ; 
L.  inculco,  inculcatum — in,  into,  calco, 
to  tread — calx,  the  heel.] 

INCULCATION,  in-kul-ka'shun,  n.  act  of 
impressing  by  frequent  admonitions. 

INCULPABLE,  in-kul'pa-bl,  ac(j.  blame- 
less.—adv.  Inoul'pably.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  CULPABLE.1 

INCULPATE,  iniul'pat,  v.t.  to  bring  into 
blame:  to  censure. — n.  Inoulpa'tion. 
[Low  L.  iTictdpo,  inotdpa^ni'— -L.  in,  into, 
culpa,  a  faultj 

INCULPATORY,  in-kul'pa-tor-i,  cuJIj.  im- 
puting blame. 

INCUMBENCY,  in-kum'ben-si,  n.  a  lying 
or  resting  on :  the  holding  of  an  ofnce  : 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  [See  Incum- 
bent. 1 

INCUMBENT,  in-kum'bent,  adj.,  lying  or 
resting  on :  lying  on  as  a  duty :  indis- 
pensable.— n.  one  who  holds  an  eccle^ 
siastical  benefice  (in  England  or  Ireland). 
— iidv.   Incux'bently.     [L.   incumbena, 


-entis,  pr.p.  of  incvmbo,  incfubo,  to  lis 
upon.   Bee  Incubate.] 

INCUMBER,  INCUMBRANCE.  Same  as 
Encumber,  Encumbrance. 

INCUNABULA,  in-ku-nab'u-la,  n.pl.  books 
printed  in  the  earlv  period  of  the  art, 
before  the  year  1500.  [L.  incunabula, 
(Jit)  **  swaddling-clothes,  hence  "  begin- 
ning. "J 

INCUR,  m-kuK,  v.t.  to  become  liable  to : 
to  bring  on  : — pr.p.  incurr'ing  ;  pa.p.  in- 
curredC  [lit.  to  run  into,  to  fall  upon  ; 
L.  incurro,  incursum — in,  into,  curro,  to 
runj 

INCURABLE,  in-kOr'a-bl,  ac^'.  not  admit- 
ting of  correction. — n,  one  beyond  cure. 
— n«.  Incur'ableness,  Incurabil'ity. — 
Incur'ably.  [Fr. — L.  in,  not,  and  Cur- 
able.] 

INCURSION,  in-kur'shun,  n.  a  hostUe  in- 
road.   [Fr. — ^L.  incursio — incurro.] 

INCURSIVE,  in-kur'siv,  acfj.  pertaining  to 
or  making  an  incursion  or  inroad. 

INCURVATE,  in-kur'vat,  v.t.  to  curve  or 
bend. — ad{j.  curved  inward. — n.  Incurva'- 
tion.  [L.  incurvo,  incurvatum — in,  in, 
and  curvus,  bent.    See  CxTRVE.] 

INDEBTED,  in-det'ed,  adj.  being  in  debt : 
obliged  by  something  received. — n.  In- 
debt'bdnbss.    [Fr.— U  in,  in,  and  Debt.] 

INDECENT,  in-de'sent,  ac^.  offensive  to 
common  modesty.— €idTJ.  Inde'cently. — 
n.  Inde'cency.  [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and 
Decent  1 

INDECISION,  in-de-sizh'un,  n.  want  of  de- 
cision or  resolution:  hesitation.  [Fr. — L. 
in,  not,  and  Dbcdsion.] 

INDECISIVE,  in-de-sTsiv,  adij.  unsettled: 
wavering. — adv.   Indeci'sively. — n.   In- 

DBGx  SX  V  l^NBSfi 

INDECLINABLE,  in-de-klm'a-bl,  adj. 
(gram.)  not  varied  by  inflection. — adVt 
Dn)ECLiN'ABLY.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Decun- 

INDECOMPOSABLE,  in-de-kom-pOz'a-bl, 
ady.  that  cannot  be  decomposed.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  Decomposable.] 

INDECOROUS,  in-de-k6'rus,  adj.  not  be^. 
coming :  violating  good  manners.— adv. 
Indeoo'rously,  [L.  in,  not,  and  De- 
corous.] 

INDECORUM,  in-de-kO'rum,  n.  want  of  de- 
corum or  propriety  of  conduct.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  Decorum.] 

INDEED,  in-ded',  adv.  in  fact:  in  truth:  in 
reality.    [E.  In  and  Deed,] 

INDEFATIGABLE,  in-de-fat'i-garbl,  adJ. 
that  cannot  be  fatigued  or  wearied  out : 
unremitting  in  effort:  perse vering.^<idv. 

InDEFAT'IOABLY. — ^n.lNDEFAT'lGABLBNBSS. 

[Fr. — L.  indefatigabilis  —  in,  not,   de, 
down,  ajidfatigo,  to  tire.] 
INDEFEASIBLE,    in-de-fgzTi-bl,   adj.    not 
to  be  defeated  or  made  void. — aav,  In- 

DEFEAS'IBLY.-^.  iNDEFEAS'lBILrrY.      [Fr. 

— ^L.  in,  not,  and  Defeasible.] 
INDEFECTIBLE,  in-de-fekt'i-bl,  adfj.  incar 

pable  of  defect:  unfailing.    [L.  tn,  not, 

and  Defbotible.] 
INDEFENSIBLE,  m-de-fens'i-bl,  a4j.  that 

cannot  be  maintained  or  justiJQed. — adv. 

Indefens'ibly.     [L.   in,   not,  and  De- 
fensible.] 
INDEFINABLE,    in-de-fin'a-bl,  adj.    that 

cannot  be  defined. — adv.  Indefin'ably. 

[L.  in^  not,  and  Definable.] 
INDEFINITE,  in-def'i-nit,  ady.  not  limited: 

not  precise  or  certain.— adt>.  Indef'initb- 

LY. — n.  Indef'initenbss.    [L.  in,  not,  and 

INDEUBliB,  in-del'i-bl,  adj.  that  cannot 
be  blotted  out  or  effaced.— adv.  Indjkl'i- 
BLY.— n.  Indel'ibility.  [Fr.— L,  in,  not, 
and  dlelebilis — ddeo,  to  destroy.] 

INDELICACY,  in-del'i-ka-si,  n.  want  of 
delicacy  or  refinement  of  taste  and  man- 
ners: rudeness. 
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INDBUCATE.  in-del'i-k&t,  a£b\  offenuve 
to  good  manners  or  purity  of  mind: 
coarse. — odu  Indel'icatsly.  [Fr.— L.  i», 
not,  and  Delicate.] 

indemnification;  in-dem-ni-fl-ka'shun, 
n.  act  of  indemnifying :  that  which  in- 
demnifies^^ 

INDEMNIFY,  in-dem'ni-fX»  v,t  to  make 
good  for  damage  done:  to  save  harm- 
less :—j9a.  p.  indem'nified.  [Fr. — ^L.  tn- 
dem7ii8,  unharmed — in,  not,  and  dam^ 
nunit  loss ;  and /octo,  to  make.] 

INDEMNITY,  in-dem'ni-ti,  n.  security  from 
damage,  loss,  or  punishment :  compensa- 
tion for  loss  or  injury.  [I'r,— L.  mden^ 
nitas,] 

INDEM0NSTRABI;E;,  in  -  de  -  mon'stra  -  bl, 
ac{;.  that  cannot  be  demonstrated  or 
proved.  [L.  tn,  not,  and  Demonstbable.] 

INDEINT,  in*dent%  v.t,  to  cut  into  points 
like  teeth:  to  notch:  (print)  to  begin 
further  in  from  the  margin  than  the  rest 
of  a  pai*agraph. — n.  a  cut  or  notch  in 
the  margin :  a  recess  like  a  notch.  [Low 
L.  indento — ^L.  tn,  dens,  dentisj  a  tooth.] 

INDENTATION,  in-den-ta'shun,  n.  act  of 
indenting  or  notching ;  notch:  recess. 

INDENTXIRE,  in -dent 'Or,  n.  a  written 
agreement  between  two  or  more  parties: 
a  contract.— ^.^  to  bind  by  indentures : 
to  indent.  [Indentures  were  originally 
duplicates  indenUd  so  as  to  oorrespond  to 
each  other.  1 

INDEPENDENT,  in-de-pend'ent,  adj.  not 
dependent  or  relying  on  others :  not  sub- 
oroinote  :  not  subject  to  bias :  affording 
a  comfortable  livelihood :  said  of  coun- 
tries not  subject  to  any  other  govern- 
ment: self  governing. — adv,  Indefend'- 
ENTLY.— rw.  Indepbnd'encb,  Independ'- 
ENC7.    [L-  tn,  not,  and  Dependent.] 

INDEPENDENT,  in-de-pend'ent,  n.  one 
who  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  holds  that 
every  congregation  is  independent  of 
every  other  and  subject  to  no  superior 
authority. 

INDESCIUBABLE,  in-de^krlb'a-bl,  adj. 
that  cannot  be  described.    [L.  tn,  not, 

and  DESCRIBABIiE.] 

INDESTBCrCTIBLE,  in-de-etruk'ti-bl,  adj. 
that  cannot  be  destroyed.^<Edt7.  Inde- 

SfTRUO'TEBLY.'— n.lNDESTBUCITIBIl/lTY«  [L. 

in,  not,  and  Destruotible.] 
INDETERMINABLE,   in-de-ter'min^bl, 
adj.  not  to  be  ascertained  or  fixed, — adjo. 
Indeteb'minably.    [L.  tn,  not,  and  Db- 

INDETERMINATE,  in-de-ter'min-ftt,  adj. 
not  determinate  or  fixed:  unoertain* — 
ad».  Ikdbtbr'minately. 

INDETERMINATION,  in-de-ter-min-ft'- 
shun,  n.  want  of  determination :  a  waver- 
ing state  of  the  mind:  want  of  fixed 
direction. 

INDETEBMINED,  in-de-ter'mind,  adj,  not 
determined :  unsettled. 

INDEX,  in'deks,  n,  (pi.  Indezbs,  in'deks-es, 
and  in  math,,  Indigbb,  in'di-s^z),  anything 
that  indicates  or  points  out :  a  hand  that 
direots  to  anything,  as  the  hour  of  the 
dav,  etc. :  the  forefinger :  alphabetical 
list  of  subjects  treated  of  in  a  book: 
(math,)  the  exponent  of  a  power. — v.t. 
to  provide  with  or  place  in  an  index.  [L« 
index,  indiei8~-4naioOf  to  show.] 

INDIA  MAN,  in'di-a-roan  or  ind'ya-man,  n. 
a  large  ship  employed  in  trade  with 
British  India. 

iNDIAN,  in'di-an,  adj»  belonging  to  the 
Indies,  East  or  West,  or  to  the  abo- 
rigines of  Americai— n.  a  native  of  the 
Indies :  an  aboriginal  of  America. — In- 
DZAir  CX)RN,  maifie,  so  called  because 
brought  from  W.  Indies. — ^Indian  file, 
following  one  another  in  single  file^  like 
lodiBaathroiuh  a  wood.— Indian  ink,  a 
substance  used  in  water-oolors,  composed 


of  lampblack  and  animal  glue,  orig.  used 
in  India,  or  rather  in  China. — ^Indjan  or 
India  rubber,  caoutchouc,  so  named 
from  its  rubbing  out  pencil-marks. 
[From  the  river  Indus,  and  applied  by 
mistake  to  the  W.  Indies  by  tneir  first 
discoverers,  who  thought  they  had  ar- 
rived at  India.    See  Hindtj.] 

INDICAN,  in'di-kan,  n.  a  colorless  sub- 
stance found  in  plants  which  yield  in- 
digo-blue, in  human  blood  and  urine, 
and  also  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  the 
ox,  and  which  forms  indigo  when  in  a 
state  of  decomposition. 

INDICATE,  in'di-kat,  v.t.  to  pmnt  aid ;.  to 
show.  [L.  indico,  -atum — tn,  and  dioo, 
to  proclaim.] 

INDICATION,  in-di-k&'shun,  n.  act  of  in- 
dicating :  that  which  indicates  :  mark  : 
token :  symptom. 

INDICATIVE,  in-dik'artiv,  acf}.,  pointing 
out :   giving  intimation  of.:  (gram.)  ap- 

Slied  to  the  mood  of  the  verb  whicn  in- 
icates,  t.e.  afiirms  or  denies.— adv.  IN- 
dic/atively. 

INDICATOR,  in'di-kft-tor,  n.  one  who  in- 
dicates :  an  instrument  on  a  steam-en- 
gine to  show  the  pressure. — adj*  In'DIOA- 
TORY,  showing. 

INDICT,  in-dlf ,  v.t.  to  charge  with  a  crime 
formally  or  in  writing,  esp.  by  a  grand 
jury.    [L.  «n,  and  dtcto,  freq.  of  dtco,  to 

D^IcTABLE,  hi-dlt'arbl,  adj.  liable  to  be 
indicted. 

INDICnON,  in-dik'shun,  n.  (Ut.)  a  proo- 
tarnation:  a  cycle  of  fiif teen  years  insti- 
tuted by  Constantine  the  (treat.  [L. 
indictioTy 

INDICTMENT,  in-dlt'ment,  n.  the  written 
accusation  against  one  who  Is  to  be  tried 
byjury. 

INDIFFERENT,  in-dif  er-ent,  odf.  without 
importance :  of  a  middle  quality :  neu- 
tral: unconcerned. — ns.  Indifference, 
Indiff'ebency.  [lit.  "  without  a  differ- 
ence"; L.  tn,  not,  and  Different.] 

INDIFFERENTISM,  in-dif  er-ent-izm,  n.  in- 
difference, esp.  in  matters  of  belief :  un- 
concern, 

INDIFFERENTLY,  in-dif  er-ent-li.  adv.  in 
an  indifferent  manner:  tolerably,  pass- 
ably: (JV.  Bh*)  without  distinction*  im- 
partially. 

CwIGEnCE,  in'di-jens,  n.»  want  of  means : 
extreme  poverty. 

INDIGENOUS,  in-dij'en-U8,  adj.^  native 
born  or  originating  in :  produced  natu- 
rally in  a  country.  [L.  mdigenus^Tidu 
or  tn,  in,  and  gen,  root  of  gtgnOp  to  pro- 
duce.J 

INDIGENT,  in'di-jent,  o^;.,  tn  need  of  any- 
thing :  destitute  of  means  of  subsistence : 
poor* — ctdvm  In^diqbntly.  [Fr. — L.  tndi- 
gens,  -ento,  pr.p.  of  indigeo-'-indu  or  tn, 
in,  and  egeo,  to  need.] 

INDIGESTED,   in-di-jes'ted,   ad{j.  not  di- 

Jsted. :  unarranged  :  not  methodised. 
^  tn,  not,  and  Digested.  See  Digest.] 
IGESTIBLE,  ia-di-jeBfi-bl,  adj.  not 
digestible :  not  easily  digested :  not  to  be 
received  or  patiently  endured.— <idt;'.  IN- 
dskkebst'ibly. 

INDIGESTION,  in-di-jest'yun,  n.  want  of 
digestion :  painful  digestion.  [L.  tn,  not, 
and  Digestion.] 

INDIGNANT,  in-dig^nant,  adj.  affected 
with  anger  and  disdain. — adv.  Indig'- 
NANTLY.  [lit.  "considering  as  un- 
worthy^ or  "  improper,"  from  L.  indigo 
nans,  -onfts,  pr.p.  of  tndtif/nor— tn,  not, 
dignu^,  worthy.] 

INDIGNATION,  in-dig-nft'shnn,  n.  the 
feeling  caused  by  what  is  unux)rthyor 
base :  anger  mixed  with  contempt.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  indigncdioJ] 

INDIGNTtT,   in-dig'ni-ti,    n.    unjseritad 


contemptuous  treatment :  incivility  with , 
contempt   or  insult.    [Lit.   **un worthi- 
ness," Fr, — L.  indignitas.] 

INDIGK),  in'di-go,  n.  a  blue  dye  obtained 
from  the  stalks  of  the  indigo  or  Indian 
plant.  [Fr. — Sp.  indico-^  indicum, 
from  Inaicus,  Indian.] 

INDIRECT,  in-di-rekf ,  a4f.  not  dh-ect  or 
straight :  not  tending  to  a  result  by  the 

Elainest  course :  not  straightforward  or 
onest.-— adt?.lN»niEOT*LY. — n.  Indirect'- 
NES8.  [Fr. — ^L.  tn,  not,  and  Direct.] 
INDISCERNIBLE,  in-dia-em'i-bl,  ac(f.  not 
discernible. — adv.  Indiscern'ibly.  [L. 
tn,  notv  and  DisoEBNiBUi:.] 
INDISCOVSRABLE,in-dis-kuv'er-a*bl,  adj* 
not  discoverable.    [L.  tn,  not,  and  DiB- 

^if\y iyi>APT ^g    I 

INDISCREET,  in-dis.kr§t',  adj.  not  dis- 
creet :  imprudent ;  in j udicioua> — adt. 
iNDiscBsacTLY.---^.  Indisokbbt'nesb.  [Fr. 
— L,  tn,  not,  and  Discbeet.] 

INDISCRETION,  in-dis-kresh'un,  n.  want 
of  discretion :  rashness :  an  indiscreet 
act. 

INDISCRBQNATB,  in-dis-krim'i-nSt,  adj. 
not  distinguishing:  confu8ed.«-<uft?.  In- 
discbim'inatscly.    [L.  tn,  not,  and  Dis- 

INDISPENSABLE,  inniis^pens'arbl^  a^\ 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with^  abso- 
lutely necessaiy.— -adv.  Inj>I6pbnb'ably. 
'-n.  iNDiHPaiWABiiBNB&s.  [L.  tn,  not, 
and  Disfensable.] 

INDISPOSE,  in-dis-pSz*,  v.t.  to  render  t»- 
disposed  or  unfit :  to  make  averse  to. 
TFr. — ^L.  tn,  not,  and  Dispose.] 

INDISPOSED,  in-dis*p5zd',  ach\  averse: 
disinclined :  slightly  disorderea  in.heeith, 

— n.  iNBISPOS'EDNBfiS. 

INDISPOSITION,,  in-dis-po-zish'un,  n. 
state  of  being  indisposed :  disinclination : 
slight  illness. 

INDjOSPUTABLE,  in-dis'pfi-tarbl,  adj.  too 
evident  to  be  called  in  question :  certain,  i 
—adv.  Indis'futably.— n.  Indis'putablb- 
NEss.  FFr. — L.  tn,  not,  and  Disputable.] 

INDISSOLUBLE.  in-dis'ol-O-bl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  broken  or  violated :  insepar- 
able :  binding  for   ever.— adv.    Indiss'- 

OLUBLY.— n«.  INDISS'OLUBLENESS,    INDISS- 

olitbil'ity.  [Fr,— L.  tn,  not,  and  Dxssol- 

UBLE.] 

INDISTINCT,  in-dis-tmgkt',  adfj.  not  plainly 

marked:  confused:  not  clear  to  the  mina. 

--adv.  Indistinot'ly.-^.  Indistinct'ness. 

[L.  tn,  not,  and  Distinct.] 
INDISTINGUISHABLE,  iuHlls-tin^'ffwish- 

a-bl,  cuj{j.  that  cannot  be  distinguished. — 

adv.  iNDISTIN'aUISHABLY. 

INDITE,  in-dit',  v.t.  to  dictate  what  is  to 
be  uttered  or  written :  to  compose  or 
write.'~n«.  Indit'eb,  Inoitb'mbnt,  [O. 
Fr.  enditer,  endicter,  from  root  of  Indict. J 

INDIVIDUAL,  in-di*vid'Q-al,  adj.  not  dC 
vided:  subsisting  as  one:  pertaining  to 
one  only. — n.  a  single  person,  animal, 
plant,  or  thing. — adv.  Iimivip'tJAiXY. 
[L.  individuus,  and  sufi^  -aJ — in,  not, 
diinduus,  divisible— dtt^ufo,  to  divide.] 

INDIVIDUALISM,  in-di-vid'a-al-izm,  n.  the 
state  of  regard  to  individual  interests 
instead  of  those  of  society  at  large. 

INDIVIDUALISTIC,  in-di-vid'a^-ia'tik, 
adj.  of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by  individualism  :  caring  supremely  foi 
one's  self.    Prof.  W,  R.  Smith, 

INDIVIDUALrry,  m-di-vid-a-ariti,  n, 
separate  and  distinct  existence:  one* 
ness ;  distinctive  character. 

INDIVIDUALIZE,  in-di.vid'u-«l4z,  v.t.  to 
distinguish  each  individual  from  all 
others :  to  particularite, — n.  IKDIVXDU- 
auza'tion. 

INDIVIDUATE,  in-di-vid'fl-ftt.  v.t.  to  tn- 
dividualize :  to  make  aingto.— n.  INDI* 
tidua'tion. 
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INDIVISIBLE,  in-di-vi2'i-bl,  adj.  not  di- 
visible.— n.  (viath,)  an  indefinitely  small 
quantity. — adv.  iNDiyis'iBLY, — n*  Inm- 
vis'iBLBNEiss,  [Fi*.— L.  iw,  not,  and  Di- 
visibleJ 

INPO-CHINESE,  in-d5-chrnez,  adj,  of  or 
pertaining  to  Indo-China,  the  south- 
eastern peninsula  of  Asia,  or  to  its  peo- 
ple or  their  languages. 

ntoOCILE,  in-do'sil  or  in-dos'U,  adj.  not 
docile:  not  disposed  to  be  instructed. — 
n.  Indocil'ity.  [Ft.— L.  in^  not,  and 
Docile.] 

INDOCTfilNATE,  inniok'trin-fit,  t>.*.  to  in- 
struct in  any  doctrine:  to  imbue  with 
any  opinion. — n.  Indoctrina'tion.  [L. 
tn,  into,  doctHnok^  doctrine.    See  Doc- 

TRI  W.HL  I 

INDOLENT,  in'do-lent,  adj.  indisposed  to 
activity.— octv.  In'dolbntly.— n.  In'do- 
LBNCB.  FLiL  and  orig.  '*  free  from  pain  " 
or  *'  trouble,'*  from  L.  in*  not,  doUnB^ 
•entia^  pr.p.  otdoleOf  to  suffer  pain.] 

INDOMITABLE,  in-dom'it-a-bl,  adf.  that 
cannpt  be  tamed :  not  to  be  subdued.-^ 
adv.  Inpom'ita3LT.  [L.  indomituag  un- 
tamed— in,  not,  dorno,  to  tame,] 

INDORSE,  in-dors',  v,t.  tc  write  tfopn  the 
hack  of :  to  assign  by  wriUng  on  tne  back 
of :  togive  one's  sanction  to. — n.  Indobs'- 
BB,  [Through  an  old  form  endosse^  froip 
Fr.  endosser  —  Low  L.  indorao-^ti.  in, 
upon,  dorsum,  the  back.] 

INDOESEE,  in«dor-se',  n,  the  person  to 
whom  a  bill,  etc.,  is  assigned  by  indorse- 
ments 

INDORSEMENT,  in-dors'ment,  n.  act  of 
writing  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  etc.,  in  order 
to  transfer  it :  that  which  is  written  on  a 
bill,  etc. :  sanction  given  to  anything. 

INDUBIOUS,  in-du'bi-us,  cuK  not  dubious,: 
certain.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Dubious.] 

INDUBITABLE,  in-du'bit-arbl,  acfjl  that 
cannot  be  doubted :  too  plain  to  be  caJled 
in  question:  certain. — aav,  Indu'bitably. 
— n.  Indu'bitablbness.  [Ft.— L.  indubi- 
tdbUis — in,  not,  dubitOt  to  doubt.  See 
Doubt.] 

INDUCE,  in-dus',  v,t.  to  prevail  on:  to 
cause  :  (physics)  to  cause,  as  an  electric 
state,  by  mere  proximity  of  siirfaces. — 
n.  IimucER.  TL.  induco,  inductvm-~in, 
into,  duco,  to  lead.] 

INDUCED,  in-dust",  p.  and  adj,  caused  bv 
induction. — ^Induced  current,  in  elecL 
one  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  primary 
current.— Induced  haqnetism,  magnet- 
ism nroduced  in  soft  iron  when  a  magnet 
is  held  near,  or  a  wire,  through  which  a 
current  is  passing,  is  coiled  round  it. 

INDUCEMENT,  in-diis'ment,  n.  that  which 
induces  or  causes :  (law)  a  statement  of 
facts  introducing  other  iroportaot  facts. 

INDUCIBLE,  in-dus'i-bl,  aclj.  that  may  be 
induced  :  offered  by  induction. 

INDUCT,  in-dukt',  v.t  (lit)  to  bring  in  : 
to  introduce  :  to  put  in  possession,  as  of 
a  benefice. — n.  Induct'ob.    [See  Induce,] 

INDUCTILE,  in-duk'til,  adj.  that  cannot 
be  drawn  out  into  wire  or  threads. — n. 

iNDUCTIIi'lTY. 

INDUCTION,  in-duk'shun,  n.  introduction 
to  an  office,  esp.  of  a*  clergyman :  the 
act  or  process  of  reasoning  from  particu- 
lars to  generals:  (physics)  the  produc- 
tion b^  one  body  of  an  opposite  electric 
state  m  another  by  proximity. — aclj.  In- 
duc'tiqnal.    [See  Induce.] 

INDUCTIVE,  in-duk'tiv,  adj.,  leading  or 
drawing :  leading  to  inferences :  proceed- 
ing by  mduction  in  reasoning. — adv.  In** 
duc'ttvely. 

INDITE,  in-du',  v.t.  to  piU  on,  as  clothes: 
to  invest  or  clothe  with  :  to  supply  with: 
--pr.p,  induing;  pa.pt  indttea. — n.  In- 
due'ment,  [L.  tnduo,  induere,  to  put  onO 

INDUE,  in-da',  v4.  a  corr.  of  Endue  (which 


see),  which  has  been  very  ffeiieraUy  cen- 
fused  with  Indue,,  to  invest  with, 
INDULGE,  in-dull',  v.t.  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of :  to  allow,  as  a  favor :  not  to 
restrain,  as  the  will,  etc. — v.i.  to  allow 
one's  self. — n.    Indulq'bb.    [See  iNDUir 

OENT  I 

INDULGENCE,  in-dul'jens,  n.  permission : 
'  gratification :  in  R.  Catholic  Church,  a 
remission,  to  a  repentant  sinner,  of  pun- 
ishment which  would  otherwise  await 
him  in  purgatory.  [Fr»] 
INDULGENT,  in-dufjent,  adj.  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  others :  compliant :  not 
severe.— adu.  Indui/qently.  f Pr.— L.  in^ 
dulgens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  induigeo,  which 
perh.  is  from  tn,  towards,  and  didcis, 
sweet  ^ 

INDURATE,  in'dQ^-rftt,  v.t.  to  harden,  as 
the  feelii^9.-^-v.i.  to  grow  hard:  to  hard- 
en.— n.  Indxtra'tion.  [L.  induro,  indu- 
ratum'-4n^  in,  dura,  to  harden'— durus, 
hard.] 

INDUSIAL,  in-dn'sd-al,  acfj.  (^1.)  com- 
posed of  indusia,  or  the  petnfled  larva- 
oases  of  insects. 

INDUSIUM,  in-dii'2i<-um,  n.  (hot)  a  sort  of 
haiiy  cup  inclosing  the  stigma  of  a 
flower :  the  scale  covering  the  fruit-spot 
of  ferns.  [lit.  '*  an  under  garment  ;**  L. 
—^nduo.] 

INDUSTRIAL,  in-^UB^tri-al,  adj.  relating 
to  or  consisting  in  industry.-'Hzdt;^  Indus - 

INDUSTRIALISM,  in-dns'tri-al-izm,  n.  de- 
votion to  labor  or  industrial  pursuits : 
that  s^tem  or  condition  of  society  in 
which  industrial  labor  is  the  chief  and 
most  characteristic  feature,  opp.  to  feu- 
dalism and  the  military  spirit. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  in-dus'tri-us,  adj.  diligent 
or  active  in  one's  labor  :  laborious  :  dili- 
gent in  a  particularpursuit. — adv.  Indub'- 
TRIOUBLT.  [Fr. — ^L.;  perh.  from  indu, 
old  form  of  in,  within,  and  struo,  to  build 
up,  to  arrange.] 

INDUSTRY,  in'dus-tri,  n.  quality  of  being 
industrious :  steady  application  to  labor: 
habitual  diligence:  applied  also  to  oc- 
cupations ana  various  classes  of  manu- 
facturing ;  as,  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
etc 

INDWELLING,  in'dwel-inp,  adj.,  dwdling 
vnthin. — n.  residence  within,  or  in  the 
heart  or.  soul.    [K  In* within,  and  DwBUr 

IN0.1 

INEBRIATE,in-el)ri-&t,  v.t.  to  m/xJce  drunk: 
to  intoxicate.  [L*  inetrio,  inebriaium 
— in,  inten.,  ebrio,  to  make  drunk — ebri- 
uSf  drunk.    See  Ebkiety.] 

INEBRIATION,  in-§-bri-a'ahun,  INEBRI- 
ETY, in-e-brfe-ti,  n.  drunkenness:  in* 
toxication. 

INEBRIOUS,  in-§l)ri-us,  acfj.  drunken  or 
causing  drunkenness :  intoncating. 
'*With  inebrious  fumes  distract  our 
brains.*' — Tom  Brown. 

INEDITED,  in-ed'it-ed,  adj.  not  edited:  un- 
published.   [L.  in,  not,  and  Edited.] 

INEFFABLE,  in-efa-bl,  adj.  that  cannot 
be  spoken  or  described.  —  adv.  Ineff'- 
ABLY.— 41.  Ineff'abisnbss.  [FV.— L.  in- 
effabxtis — in,  not,  effdbUis  —  effor,  to 
speak,  to  utter--</,  for  ex,  out,  fori,  to 
sneak  i 

n^BfTACEABLE,  in-ef-fSs'arbl,  ad^.  that 
cannot  be  rubbed  out.—odv*  iNrasTAOB'- 
▲BLY.  [Fr. — L.  in,  not,  and  Effagb- 
ableJ 

INEFFECTIVE,  in-ef-feVtiv,  adj.  inefla- 
cient:  useless. — adv.  Ineffeo'tively.  [L. 
in,  not,  and  Effsottve,] 

INEFFECTUAL,  in-ef-fekliQ-al,  adj.  fruit- 
less.—  adv.  iNBFFWyTUALLY. — n.  InSF- 
FE(/TUALNES8. 

INEFFEGTUALTTY,  in-ef-fdc-ta-el'i-ti,  n. 
something  powerless  or  unable  to  pvo- 


duoe  the  proper  effects  "A  vague  aurora- 
borealis,  ana  brilliant  in^eotuality.** — 
Carlyle. 

INEFFICACIOUS,  in-ef-fi-ka'shua,  a<(/.  not 
having  power  to  produce  an  effect*— adv» 
Ineffiga'gzouely. 

INEFFICACY,  in-ef fl-karsi,  n.  want  of 
efficacy  or  power  to  produce  effect. 

INEFFICIENT,  m-ef-fish'ent,  adj.  Meeting 
nothing.^adt?.  ItffiFSlc'ixarrLY.— n.  In- 
effic'ienoy. 

INELEGANCE,  inr«l'e-gans,  INELE- 

'  GANCY,  in-ere-gan-isi,  n.  want  of  ele- 
gance :  want  of  beauty  or  polish. 

INELEGANT,  in-el'e-gant^  adj.  wanting 
in  beauty,  refinement,  or  ornament, — 
adv.  iNSL'BOANTbYt  [L.  fill  not,  and 
Elsgant/| 

INELIGIBLE,  in-ei'i-ji-bl,  adj.  not  capable 
OF  worthy  of  being  chosen. — adv.  Ikki/- 
ioiBi«Y.-— n.  Ineuoibil'tty.  [Fr.— L.  in, 
not,  and  EugobIiB.] 

INELOQUENCE,  in-el'o-kwBns,  n.  thestate 
or  quality  of  being  ineloquent :  want  of 
eloquence :  habit  of  not  speaking  much. 
"  To  us,  as  already  hinted,  the  Abbot's 
eloquence  is  less  admirable  than  bis  in- 
eloquence,  his  great  invaluable  talent  of 
silence.  '*^Carlyle. 

INELOQUENT,  in-el'o-kwent,  adj.  not 
fluent  or  persuasive.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not, 
and  Eloquent.] 

INEPT,  iu'^pt',  acy.  not  apt  or  fit :  unsuit* 
able:  foohsh:  inexpert.— <Miv.  Inbpt'ly* 
-'^,  Ineft'ituiub.  [Ft. — ^I*  inqstus^^n^ 
not,  aptua,  apt.    See  Apt.] 

INEQUALITY,  in-e-kwol'i-ti,  n.  want  of 
equality :  difference  :  inadequacy :  in*^ 
competency:  unevenness:  dissimilarity* 
[Pr.— L.  tn,  not,  and  Equality.] 

INEQUITABLE,  in-ek'wi-tarbl,  acy.  un- 
fair, unjust.  [L.  in,  not,  and  Equita- 
ble.! 

INEQUITY,  in^k'wi*ti,  n.  unfairness :  in- 
justice* "Habitually,  if  we  trace  party 
feeling  to  its  sources^  we  find  on  the  one 
side  maintenance  of  and  on  the  other 
opposition  to  some  form  of  inegmity.*^ 
— H.  Spencer. 

INERADICABLE,  in-e-rad'i-karbl,  adj.  not 
able  to  be  eradicated  or  rooted  out. — 
adv.  Inerad'ioably.  [L.  tn,  not,  and 
root  of  Ebaoioats.] 

INERT,  in-ert',  adj.  dull :  senseless  :  inac- 
tive :  slow :  without  the  power  of  raov-^ . 
iti^  itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  mo- 
tion :  powerless.  —  adv.  Ineet'ly.  —  n. 
Inert'ness.  [Lit.  without  art  or  skill, 
from  L,  inerst  tner^is— 4n,  not,  and  ors, 
ar^ts,  art.    See  Art,] 

INERTIA,  in-er'shi-a,  n.,  inertneas:  the 
inherent  property  of  mattw  by  which  it 
tends  to  remain  forever  at  rest  when 
still,  and  in  motion  when  moving. 

INESCAPABLE,  in-es-kap'arbl,  adj.  not 
to  be  eluded  or  escaped  from :  inevitable. 
**  Within  the  cdutch  of  inesoapable  an* 
guisK." — Qeorge  JSliot. 

INESSENTIAL,  in^s-sen'shal,  a4f.  not  es- 
sential or  necessary.  [L.  in,  not^  and 
'EesxanTiAh.] 

INESTIMABLE,  in-es'tim-a-bl,  adj.  not 
able  to  be  estimated  or  valued :  price- 
less.—adv.  Ines'timably.  [Fr.— L.  in, 
not,  and  EsTOuaus.] 

INEVITABLE,  in-ev'iWbl,  adj.  not  able 
to  be  evaded  or  avoided:  tluit  cannot 
be  escaped :  irresistible.— adv.  Insv'ita- 
BLY.— It.  Iiqev'itabueness.  [Fr.— L.  in- 
evitabUis — in,  not,  and  emiabdiSi  avoid- 
able—emfo,  to  avoid-^,  out  of,  and  into, 
to  avoid.] 

INEXACT,  in-egi-akt',  adj*  not  precisely 
correct  or  true. — n.  In^cact'nbbs.  [L. 
f9K  not,  and  EzAGf.] 

INEXCUSABLE^  in-«ks-kfi£'a»blv  adj.  not 
justifiable  t    uiipofdoDable.—<Mb7.   Inex- 
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cub'ably.-^.  Inbzocb'ablenbss.    [Fr.^ 
L.  in,  not,  and  Ezcxjsable.] 
INEXHAUSTED,  in-egz-hawst'ed,  ac{j\  not 
exhausted  or  spent.  [L.  in,  not,  ana  Ex- 

INEXHAUSTIBLE,  in-egs-hawst'i-bl,  aclj. 
not  able  to  be  exhausted  or  spent :  un- 
failing.— adv.  Insxhaubt'iblt. — n.  Inbz- 

HAUSnBIL'lTY.] 

INEXORABLE,  in-egz'or-a-bl,  cufj.  not  to 
be  moved  by  entreaty :  unrelenting :  un- 
alterable.—<idt;.  InEZ'OBABLY. — 9M.  INEX'- 
OBABLENE8S,    IinEZORABIL'lTY.     [Fr.  —  L. 

inexorabUvi—in,  not,  and  exorabUis,  from 
exoro — ex,  and  oro,  to  entreat,  from  os, 
oris,  the  mouth.] 

INEXPANSIBLE,  in-eks-pans'i-bl,  o^'.  in- 
capable of  being  expanded,  dilated,  or 
diffused.    Prof.  2)fncUai 

INEXPECTABLE,  in-eks-pekt'a-bl,  adj.  not 
to  be  expected :  not  to  be  looked  for. 
"  What  inmxctable,  unconceivable  mer- 
cy.*'—Bp.  floZZ. 

INBXPECTANT,  in-eks-pekt'ant,  acy.  not 
expecting :  not  waiting :  not  looking  for. 
**LiOverle8s  and  ines^peelani  of  love." 
— Charlotte  Bronte, 

INEXPEDIENT,  in-eks-p6'di-«nt,  adj.  not 
tending  to  promote  any  end :  unfit :  in- 
convenient.—  adv,  ISEXPE^DiENTUi, — na, 
Inezfe'dienoe,  Inexfb'dienot.  [Fr.— L. 
in,  not,  and  Exfediknt.] 

INEXPENSIVE,  in-eks-pens'iv,  o^'.  of 
slight  expense. 

INEXPERIENCE,  in-eks-pe'ri-ens,  n.  want 
of  experience.    [Fr. — ^L.  tn,  not,  and  Ex- 

INEXPERIENCED,  in-eks-p§'ri-«nst,  ac^, 
not  having  experience :  unskilled  or  un- 
nracticed 

INEXPERT,  in-eks-pert',  ad{j\  unskilled.— 
n.  Inexfert'nbsb.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Ex- 

INEXPIABLE,  in-eks'pi-arbl,  adfi.  not  able 
to  be  expiated  or  atoned  for.— adv.  Inex'- 
PUBLY.— n.  Inex'publeness.  [Fr.— L. 
in,  not,  and  Exfiable.] 

INEXPLICABLE,  in-eks'pU-ka-bl,  ad(f\  that 
cannot  be  explained  :  unintelligible. — 
adv.  Inex'fuoably.— na.  Inexplicabil'- 
ITY,  Inex'fucablenbss.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not, 
and  Explicable.] 

INEXPLICIT,  in-cks-plis'it,  acfj.  not  clear. 
[L.  tn,  not,  and  Expucrr.] 

INEXPRESSIBLE,  in-eks-pres'i-bl,  o^*. 
that  cannot  be  expressed :  unutterable : 
indescribable.— adv.  Inexpbbss'iblt.  [L. 
in,  not,  andExPBSSSiBLB.] 

INEXPRESSIVE,  in-eks-pres'iv,  acy.  not 
expressive  or  significant. — n.  Ikbxfbbss'- 

INEXTINGUISHABLE,  in-eks-ting^gwish- 
a-bl,  ady,  that  cannot  be  extinguished, 
quenched,  or  destroyed. — cuiv.  Inextin'- 
OX7ISHABLT.    [Prefix  in-,  not,  and  Extin- 

QUISHABLE.] 

INEXTRICABLE,  in-eks'tri-karbl,  a^'.  not 
able  to  be  extricated  or  disentia^ngled.— <• 
adv,  Inex'tricably.     [Fr.— L.  in,  not, 

and  EXTRICABLE.] 

INFALL,  in'fawl,  n.  an  incursion  :  an  in- 
road.   Carlyle, 

INFALLIBLE,  in-faH-bl,  adS,  incapable  of 
error:  trustworthy:  certain. — adv,  IN- 
fall'ibly.— n.  Infalubil'ity.  [Fr.— L. 
tn,  not,  and  1?allible.] 

INFAMOUS,  in'fa-nuis,  adj„  of  HI  fame  or 
bad  report :  having  a  reputation  of  the 
worst  kind:  publicly  branded  with  guilt: 
notoriously  vile :  disgraceful.  —  adv,  W- 
FAMOUSLY.     [Prefix  in-,  not,  and   Fa- 

MOUSj^ 

INFAMY,  in'farmi,  n.,  HI  fame  or  repute : 
public  disgrace:  extreme  vileness. 

INFANCY,  in'fan-si,  n.  the  state  or  time  of 
being  an  t*Y^an^ ;  childhood :  the  begin- 
ning of  anything:  inexpresaiveness:  want 


of  utterance :  inability  to  speak.  "  So 
darkly  do  the  Saxon  Annals  deliver  their 
meaning  with  more  than  wonted  in* 
fancy,  "--MUton, 

INFANT,  in'fant,  n.  a  babe:  in  law,  a  person 
under  21  years  of  age,  though  for  man^ 
purposes  both  boys  and  girls  attain  their 
majority  at  18. — ac^,  belonging  to  infants 
or  to  infancy :  tender :  intended  for  in- 
fants. [L.  infans,  -antts,  that  cannot 
speak — in,  not,  and /an«,  pr.p.  otfari,  to 
speak,  Or.  ph&mi.    See  Fame.] 

INFANTA,  in-fan'ta,  n.  a  title  given  to  a 
daughter  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, except  the  heiress-apparent.  [Sp., 
from  root  of  Infant.] 

INFANTE,  in-fan'tft,  n.  a  title  given  to  any 
son  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  PortugaJ 
except  the  heir-apparent.  [Sp.,  from  root 
of  Infant  1 

INFANTICIDE,  in-fant'i-sld,  n.,  infant  or 
child  murder :  the  murderer  of  an  infant. 
— ac^'.  Infant'icidal.  [Fr.— L.  infantici- 
dium — infans,  and  ccboo,  to  kill.  J 

INFANTILE,  in'fant-Il  or  -il,  INFANTINE, 
in'fant-In  or -in,  a^y.  pertaining  to  in/ancj^ 
or  to  an  infant. 

INFANTRY,  in'fant-ri,  n.  foot-soldiers. 
[Fr.  infanterie — It.  infanteria — infante, 
fante,  a  child,  a  servant,  a  foot-soldier, 
foot-soldiers  being  formerly  the  servants 
and  followers  of  f  nights.] 

INl'ATUATE,  in-fat'fl-at,  v,t,  to  make /ooJ- 
ish :  to  affect  with  folly :  to  deprive  of 
judgment:  to  inspire  with  foolish  pas- 
sion: to  stupefy. — n.  Infatua'tion.  [L. 
infatuo,  -atum — in,  and  fatuus,  foolisn.] 

INFATUATE,  in-fat'ii-fit,  ac^,,  infatuated 
or  foolish. 

INFECT,  in-fekf,  v,t,  to  taint,  especially 
with  disease:  to  corrupt:  to  poison.  [Lit. 
**to  dip  an^rthin?  into,"  from  Fr.  infect 
— L.  inftcio,  infectum — in,  into,  and  f ado, 
to  make.] 

INFECTION,  in-fek'shun,  n.  act  of  infect- 
ing :  that  which  infects  or  taints. 

INFECTIOUS,  in-fek'shus,  INFECTIVE, 
in-fek'tiv,  ady,  having  the  quality  of  in- 
fecting: corrupting:   apt   to   spread. — 

adv,  InFEO'TIOUSLY.-— n.  iNFEO'TIOnSNESS. 

INFELICITOUS,  in-fe-lis'i-tus,  adj.  not 
felicitous  or  happy.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
Feucitous.] 

INFELICITY,  in-fe-lis'i-ti,  n.  want  of  fe- 
licity or  happiness :  misery :  misfortune: 
unfavorableness. 

INFER,  in-fer',  v,t.  to  deduce:  to  derive,  as 
a  conseouence :— ^.p.  inferr'ing;  pa.p, 
inferred .  [Fr. — L.  tnfero — in,  into,  and 
fero,  to  bring.]  

INFERABLE,  m-fer'arbl,  INFERRIBLE, 
in-fer'i-bl,  ad^,  that  may  be  inferred  or 
deduced 

INFERENCE,  in'fer-ens,  n.  that  which  is 
inferred  or  deduced :  conclusion :  conse- 
quence. 

INFERENTIAL,  in-fer-en'shal,  a4j,  dedu- 
cible  or  deduced  by  inference. — adv.  In- 

INFERIOR,  in-f6'ri-ur,  acff.,  lower  in  any 
respect :  subordinate :  secondary.  —  n. 
one  lower  in  rank  or  station:  one 
younger  than  another.  [Fr. — ^L.  tn/e- 
rior,  comp.  of  inferus,  lowt] 

INFERIORITY,  in-fC-ri-or'i-ti,  n.  the  state 
of  being  inferior  :  a  lower  position  in  any 
resnect 

INFE^AL,  in-fer'nal,  ac^,  belonging  to 
the  lower  regions  or  hell :  resembling  or 
suitable  to  hell :  devilish. — adv,  Infer'- 
NALLY.    JTr.— L.  infemus— inferos,'] 

INFERTILE,  in-fer'til,  adj.  not  productive: 
barren. — n.  Infertil'ity.  [L.  tn,  not,  and 

FERTIIiB.] 

INFEST,  in-fest',  v.t  to  disturb  :  to  harass. 
[Fr.— L.  infesto,  from  infestus,  hostile, 


from  in  and  an  old  verb  fend/ere,   to 
strike,  found  in  of-fendere,  ae-fendere.'] 

INFIDEL,  in'fl-del,  adf,,  unbelieving :  scep- 
tical: disbelieving  Christianity:  heathen. 
— n.  one  who  withholds  belief,  esp.  from 
Christianity.  [Fr. — ^L.  infldelis — in,  not, 
fldelis,  faithful— ^ea,  faith.] 

INFIDELITY,  in-fi-del'i-ti,  n.,  want  of 
faith  or  belief :  disbelief  in  Christianity  : 
unfaithfulness,  esp.  to  the  marriage  con- 
tract :  treachery. 

INFILTRATE,  in-fil'trfit,  v,t.  to  enter  a 
substance  by  filtration,  or  through  its 
pores. — n.  Infiltea'tion,  the  process  of 
infiltrating,  or  the  substance  infiltrated. 
[L.  in,  in,  and  Filtrate.] 

INFINITE,  in'fin-it,  ac{i,  without  end  or 
limit:  without  bounds:  (math.)  either 
greater  or  smaller  than  anv  quantity 
that  can  be  assigned.^-adv.  ^'finitely. 
— n.'iN'FiNlTE,  that  which  is  infinite  :  the 
Infinite  Being  or  Qod.  [L.  in,  not,  and 
Finite.] 

INFINITESIMAL,  in-fin-i-tes'im-al,  adf. 
infinitely  small.— n.  an  infinitely  small 
quantity.— adv.  Infinttes'imally. 

INFINITIVE,  in-fln'it-iv,  a4j.  (lit)  unlim- 
ited, unrestricted :  (gram,)  the  mood  of 
the  verb  which  expresses  the  idea  with«» 
out  person  or  number. — adv.  iNFlN'mrB- 
LY.    [Fr. — ^L.  infinitivus,] 

INFINITUDE,  in-fin'i-tQd,  INFINITY,  in- 
fin'i-ti,  n.  boundlessness :  immensity : 
countless  or  indefinite  number. 

INFIRM,  in-ferm',  ac^.  not  strong :  feeble  : 
sickly :  weak  :  not  solid  :  irresolute :  im- 
becile.   [L.  tn,  not,  and  Firm.] 

INFIRMARY,  in-ferm'ar-i,  n.  a  hospital  or 

J  lace  for  the  infirm,    [Fr. — Low  L.  in- 
rmaria,']     • 
j'lRMITY,  in-ferm'it-i,  n.  disease :  fail- 
ing :  defect :  imbecility. 

INFIX,  in-fiks',  v.t.  to  jix  in:  to  drive  or 
fasten  in  :  to  set  in  by  piercing.  [L.  in, 
in,  and  Fix.] 

INFIiAME,  in-flfim',  v.t.  to  cause  to  flame  : 
to  cause  to  burn :  to  excite :  to  increase : 
to  exasperate. — v.t.  to  become  hot,  pain- 
ful, or  angry.  [Fr.— L.  tn,  into,  and 
FlameJ 

INFLAMMABLE,  in-flamVbl,  ad^j.  that 
may  be  burned :  combustible :  easily 
kindled. — n.  Inflahicabil'ity. — adv.  In- 

FLAMM'aBLiY 

INFLAMMATION,  in-flam-&'shun,  n.  state 
of  being  in  flame  :  heat  of  a  part  of  the 
body,  with  pain  and  swelling:  violent 
excitement:  heat. 

INFLAMMATORY,  in-flam'artor-i,  adj. 
tending  to  inflame:  inflaming :  exciting. 

INFLATE,  in-flat',  v.t.  to  swell  with  air : 
to  puflP  up. — adt;.  Inflat'inoly.  [L.  inflo, 
inhatum — tn,  into,  BJidflo,  to  blow,  with 
which  it  is  cogj 

INFLATION,  in-ffa'shun,  n.  state  of  being 
puffed  up :  in  finance,  the  increased  is- 
sue of  a  paper  currency,  not  warranted 
by  the  security  and  other  circumstances. 

INFLATUS,  in-fla'tus,  n.  a  blowing  or 
breathing  into :  inspiration.    [L.] 

INFLECT,  in-flekt',  v.t.  to  bend  in :  to  turn 
from  a  direct  line  or  course :  to  modu- 
late, as  the  voice :  (gram.)  to  vary  in  the 
terminations.  [L.  inflecto — tn,  in,  and 
flecto,flexum,  to  oend.j 

INFLECTION,  in-flek'shun,  n.  a  bending 
or  deviation  :  modulation  of  the  voice : 
(aram.)  the  varying  in  termination— a(]{;, 

rNFLEC/TIONAL. 

INFLECTIVE,  in-flekt'iv,  adff.  subject  to 
inflection. 

INFLEXED,  in-flekst',  aclj.,  bent  inward : 
bent :  turned. 

INFLEXIBLE,  in-fleks'i-bl,  ac^'.  that  can- 
not be  bent :  unyielding :  unbending.— 
n$.   Inflehbil'ity,    Inflbx'ibleness.— 
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adv.  INFLEX'IBLY.  [Fr.  ~  L.  in,  not. 
Flexible.] 

INFLEXION.    Same  as  iNFLBonoN. 

INFLEXTURE,  in-fleks'Or,  n.  a  bend  or 
fold. 

INFLICT,  in-flikf ,  v.t  to  lay  on :  to  im- 
pose, as  punishment.  FLitl  "to  strike 
against,**  L.  tn,  against,  and  fligo,  to 
stirike  1 

IJTFLIOTION,  in-flik'shun,  n.  act  of  in- 
flicting or  imposing:  punishment  ap- 
plied. 

INFLICTIVE,  in-fliktlv,  adjf.  tending  or 
able  to  inflict. 

INFLORESCENCE,  in-flor-es'ens.  n.  char- 
acter or  mode  of  flowering  of  a  plant. 
rFr.-— L.  tnfloreacen9^nflof^80Ot  to  oegin 
to  blossom.    See  Flobbscencb.] 

INFLUENCE,  in'floo-ens,  n.  power  exerted 
on  men  or  things :  power  m  operation  : 
authority. — v.t  to  affect :  to  move  :  to 
direct.  [Orig.  a  term  in  astrology,  the 
power  or  virtue  supoosed  to  flow  from 

Elanets  upon  men  ana  things :  Fr. — Low 
k  injluentia — ^L.  in,  into,  and  jfluo,  to 
flow.J 
INFLUENTIAL,  in-floo-en'shal,  o^'.  hav- 
ing or  exerting  influence  or  power  over. 

—adv.  INFLITEN'TIALLY. 

INFLUENZA,  in-floo-en'za,  n.  a  severe 
epidemic  catarrh,  accompanied  with 
weakening  fever.  [It. — ^L.,  a  by-form  of 
Influbncb,  which  see.] 

INFLUX,  in'fluks,  n.  ^flowing  in:  infu- 
sion :  abundant  accession.  [L.  influaeus 
— infiuo.'] 

INFOLD,  in-f6ld',  v.t.  to  inwrap :  to  in- 
volve: to  embrace.  [E.  In,  mto,  and 
Fold.] 

INFORM,  in-form',  v.U  to  give/orm  to :  to 
animate  or  give  life  to  :  to  impart  knowl- 
edge to:  to  teU.  (Fr.— L.  tn,  into,  and 
Fobm.1 

INFORMAL,  in-form'al,  adj.  not  in  proper 
form  :  irregular.-^adt;.  mPORif'ALLT. — n. 
Informal'ity.  [L.  tn,  not,  and  Fobmal.] 

INFORMANT,  in-form'ant,  n.  one  who  in- 
forms or  gives  intelligence. 

INFORMATION,  in-for-mft'shun,  n.  intel- 
ligence given  :  knowledge :  an  accusa- 
tion ^ven  to  a  magist*  9.te  or  court. 

INFORMER,  in-form'e*-,  n.  one  who  in- 
forms against  another  for  the  breaking 
of  a  law 

INFRACTION,  in-frak'shun.  n.  violation, 
esp.  of  law.  rFr.  — L.  injra4stio — in,  in, 
and  frango,  jractttSf  to  break.  See 
Fraotion.j 

INFRANGIBLE,  in-fran'ji-bl,  cu^.  that 
cannot  be  broken:   not  to  be  violated. 

— ns.  iNFRANGIBIL'rrY,  INFEUM'OIBLENESS. 
[See  iNFBACnON.] 

INFREQUENT,  in-frS'kwent,  ady.  seldom 
occurring :  rare  :  uncommon.— adv.  IN- 
fbe'qubntlt. — n.  Infbe'quenoy.  |L.  tn, 
not,  and  Fbbquent.] 

INFRINQE,  in-frin]%  v.t.  to  violate,  esp. 
law :  to  neglect  to  obey.  [lit.  to  "  break 
into,"  itom  L.  infringo — tn,'and/ranflfo.] 

INFRINGEMENT,  in-frinj'ment,  n.  breach: 
violation :  non-fulfillment. 

INFURIATE,  in-fa'ri-&t,  v.t.  to  enrage :  to 
madden.  JL.  tn,  and  furio,  -atum,  to 
madden— ^ro.  to  rave.] 

INFUSE,  in-fuz^,  v.t.  to  pour  into:  to  in- 
spire with:  to  introduce:  to  steep  in 
hquor  without  boiling.  [Fr. — ^L.  tn,  into, 
fundOj  ftuum,  to  pour.] 

INFUSIBLE,  in-fOz^i-bl,  cu2h  that  cannot 
be  dissolved  or  melted.  [L.  tn,  not,  and 
Fubiblb.1 

INFUSION,  In-fQ'zhun,  a.  the  pouring  of 
water,  whether  boiling  or  not,  over  any 
substance,  in  order  to  extract  its  active 
qualities:  a  solution  in  water  of  an 
organic,  esp.  a  vegetable  substance :  the 

*  liquor  so  obtained:  inspiration:  instilling. 


INFUSORIA,  in-fa-sO'ri-a,  n.i>Z.  microscopic 
animalcula  found  in  infusions  of  animal 
or  vegetable  material  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere.   [L.] 

INFUSORIAL,  in-faH86'ri-al,  INFUSORY, 
in-f  d'sor-i,  ac^'.  composed  of  or  containing 
infusoria. 

INGATHERING,  in'g«^^r-ing,  n.  the 
collecting  and  securi^  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth :  harvest.    [E.  Is  and  Gathbb- 

IKG.] 

INGENIOUS,  in-je'ni-us,  ac^f.  of  good  nat- 
ural abilities:  skillful  in  inventing: 
showing  ingenuity :  witty. — adv.  Inge'- 
NiousLY.— n.  Inqe'niousmbss.  [Fr.— L 
ingeniosus — tn^entum,  mother-wit,  from 
tn,  and  gen,  root  of  gigno^  to  beget.] 

INGENUrnr,  in-jen-a'i-ti,  n.  power  of 
ready  invention :  facility  in  combining 
ideas :  curiousness  in  design.  [Orig. 
meant  "ingenuousness  ;"  L.  ingenuitas 
— ingenuusA 

INGENUOUS,  in-jen'a-us,  adj.  frank: 
honorable  :   free  from  deception. — adv. 

InGEN'UOUSLY.— n.lNGEN'UOTTSNESS.   [Lit. 

"free-bom,  of  good  birth ;"  L.  ingenuus.! 
INGLORIOUS,  in-gl5'ri-us,  a^j.  not  glori- 
ous ;   without  honor  :    shameful. — adv. 

InGLO'BIOUSLT.— n.lNGLO'BIOT7SNE8a.  [Fr. 

— It.  in,  not,  and  Globious.] 
INGKXT,  in'got,  n.  a  mass  of  unwrought 
metal,   esp.   gold  or  silver,  cast  in   a 
mould.    [Lit.    "something  poured  in," 
from  A.S.  tn,  in,  and   goten,  pa.p.    of 


poiu:.    Tne   uer.   ein-guss 
parallel  to  ingot] 

Ingraft,  in-graff,  v.t.  to  graft  or  insert 
a  shoot  of  one  tree  into  another :  to  in- 
troduce something  foreign  :  to  fix  deeply. 
[Fr. — ^L.  tn,  into,  and  Gbatt.] 

INGRAFTMENT,  in-graft'ment,  n., ingraft- 
ing: the  thing  ingrafted :  a  scion. 

INGRAIN,  in-^ftn  J  v.t.  (orig.)  to  dye  tn 
fprain  (meaning  with  grain),  that  is,  coch- 
meaJ  :  hence,  to  dve  of  a  fast  or  lasting 
color :  to  dye  in  the  raw  state  :  to  infix 
deeply.    [L.  in,  into,  and  see  Gbain.]_ 

INGRATE,  in'grat,  a4j.  unthankfuL  "[Fr. 
— Jj.  ingratus.] 

INGRATIATE,  m-gra'shi-ftt,  v.t.  to  com- 
mend to  grace  or  favor  (used  reflexively, 
and  followed  by  vnth) :  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  another.  [L.  tn,  into,  and 
gratia^  favor.    See  Geace.] 

INGRATITUDE,  in-grat'i-tad,  n.  unthank- 
fulness :  the  return  of  evil  for  good.  [Fr. 
— Tm  tn,  not,  and  Gratitude.] 

INGREDIENT,  in-gre'di-ent,  n,  that  which 
enters  into  a  compound :  a  component 
part  of  anything.  [Fr. — ^L.  ingrediens^ 
-•entis,  pr.p.  of  t7i{^edtor^— tn,  into,  and 
gradior,  to  walk,  to  enter.  See  Gbade 
and  Ingebss.] 

INGRESS,  in'gres,  n.,  entrance:  power, 
right,  or  means  of  entrance.  [L  tngres* 
su^-^ngredior.] 

INGUINAL,  infi/gwin  al  adj/.  relating  to 
the  groin.  [L.  inguiruUis — inguen,  in-- 
auints,  the  groin.] 

I  GULF,  in-gulf ,  v.t.  to  swallow  up  whol- 
ly, as  tn  a  gulf:  to  cast  into  a  gulf :  to 
overwhelm.— n.  iNGULF'iaENT.  [E.  In 
and  Gulf.] 

INGURGITATE,  in-gur'ji-tat,  v.t.  to  swal- 
low up  greedOy,  as  in  a  gulf.  [L  tn^r- 
gito,  -amm — tn,  into,  and  gurgest  a  gulf, 
whirlpool.] 

INHABIT,  in-hab'it,  v.t.  to  dwell  in :  to 


gui 
INGT 


INHABITABLE,  in-hab'i1>^a-bl,  cu^.  that 
may  be  inhabited.  [Late  L.  ifShabitOr 
ba&.l 

INHABITANT,   in-hab'it-«nt,   liiBAB'lxm 


JB.),  n.  one  who  inhabits :  a  resident. 
L.  inJiabitans.] 
HALATION,  in-ha-ia'shun,  n.  the  draw- 
ing  into  the  lungs,  as  air,  or  fumes. 

INHALE,  in-hSl',  v.t.  to  draw  in  the  breath: 
to  draw  into  the  lungs,  as  air. — n.  Inhal'- 
EE,  [L.  inhaJo,  to  breathe  upon — in,  up- 
on, and  halo,  to  breathe.] 

INHARMONIOUS,  ii.  -har-m6'ni-us,acy.  dis 
cordant:  unmusical.- -odt;.  Ikhabmo'ni* 
ousLY.— n.  Inhakmo'niousness.    [Prellx 
tn-,  not,  Habmomioub.] 

INHERE,  in-h6r',  v.i.  to  stick  fast :  to  re- 
main firm  in.  [L.  inhcereo—in,  and  hcereo, 
to  stick.]  

INHERENCE,  m-hSr'ens,  INHERENCY, 
in-her'enHsi,  n.  a  sticking  fast :  existence 
in  something  else :  a  fixed  state  of  being 
in  another  body  or  substance. 

INHERENT,  in-hSr'ent,  acfj.,  sticking  fast : 
existing  in  and  inseparable  from  some- 
thing else:  innate:  natural. — adv.  In<* 
HEB^ENTLY.    [L.  inhcBTens.] 

INHERIT,  in-her'it,  v.t.  to  take  as  heir  or 
by  descent  from  an  ancestor  :  to  possess. 
— t?.t.  to  enjoy,  as  property.  |L.  tn,  and 
Fr.  TiMter-^lj.  heredito,  to  inherit.  See 
Hkib.] 

INHERITABLE.    Same  as  Heritable. 

INHERITAKCE,  in-her'it-ans,  n.  that 
which  is  or  may  be  inherited :  an 
estate  derived  from  an  ancestor :  he- 
reditary descent:  natural  gift:  posses- 
sion. 

INHERITOR,  in-her'it-or,  n.  one  who  in- 
herits or  may  inherit :  an  heir  :—fem. 

JifBER'jTBEBS,  INHEB'ITBIX. 

INHESION,  in-he'zhim.    Same  as  Inheb- 

ENCE. 

INHIBIT,  in-hib'it,  v.t  to  hold  in  or  back  : 
to  keep  back:  to  check.  [L.  inhibeo, 
^libitum — in,  in,  and  habeo,  to  have,  to 
hold.    Cf .  Habit.] 

INHIBITION,  in-hi-bish'un,  n.  the  act  of 
inhibiting  or  restraining:  the  state  of 
being  inhibited :  prohibition :  a  writ 
from  a  higher  court  to  an  inferior  judge 
to  stay  proceedings. 

INHIBITORY,  in-hib'it-or-i,  adj.  prohibi- 
tory. 

INHOSPITABLE,  in-hos'pit-arbl,  adj.  af- 
fording  no  kindness  to  strangers.--<idi;. 
Inhospitably. — n.  Inhos'pitablenbss. 
[Fr.— L  tn,  not,  and  Hospitable.] 

INHOSPITALrTY,  in  -  hos  -  pi  -  tal'i  -  ti,  n. 
want  of  hospitality  or  courtesy  to  stran- 
gers. 

INHUMAN,  in-hQ'man,  adj.  barbarous: 
cruel :  unfeeling.  —  adv.  Inhu'manly. 
[Fr. — ^L.  tn,  not,  and  Human.] 

INHUMANITY,  in-htl-man'i-ti,  n.  the 
state  of  being  inhuman :  barbarity : 
cruelty. 

INHUMATION,  in-ha-mft'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  inhuming  or  depositing  in  the  ground: 
burial. 

INHUME,  in-hOm',  v.t.  to  inter.  [Fr.— L. 
inhumo — tn,  in,  and  humus,  the  ground.] 

INIMICAL,  in-im'i-kal,  a^j*  like  an  enemy, 
not  friendly :  contrary  :  repugnant. — 
adv.  Inih'ically.  [L.  inimicalis — tni- 
micus — in,  not,  and  amicus,  friendly— 
amo,  to  love.] 

INIMITABLE,  in-im'it-a-bl,  ach'.  that  can- 
not be  imitated :  surpassingly  excellent. 
—adv.  Indi'itably.  [Ft.- £.  tn,  not,  and 
Imttable.] 

miQUITOtrS,  in-ik'wi-tus,  a^\  unjust; 
unreasonable :    wicked.  —  adv.    Iniq'ui* 

TOUBLY. 

INIQUITY,  in-ik'wi-ti,  n.  want  of  equity 
or  fairness :  injustice  :  wickedness :  a 
crime.  [Fr. — li.  iniquitas — iniquus,  un- 
equal—  tn,  not,  and  cbquus,  equal  or 
fair.] 

INITIAL,  in-ish'al,  cufj.  commencing: 
placed  at  the  beginning. — n.   the  letter 
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a  word,  esp.  a  name. — 1%^  to 
le  InitialB  of  one's  name  to.  [L. 
tniticUis  —  initium,  a  beginning,  tneo, 
initu9 — tn,  into,  eo,  itum,  to  go.] 

INITIATE,  in-iah'i-&t,  v.t  to  make  a  beffiU' 
ning :  to  instruct  in  principles :  to  ac- 
quaint with :  to  introduce  into  a  new 
state  or  society. — v.t.  to  perform  the  first 
act  or  rite. — n.  one  who  is  initiated. — 
acy.  fresh  :  unpracticed.    [See  Initial.] 

INITIATION,  in-ish-i-fi'shun,  n.  act  or  proc- 
ess of  initiating  or  acquainting  one  with 
principles  before  unknown :  act  of  ad- 
mitting to  any  society,  by  instructing  in 
its  rules  and  •eremomes. 

INITIATIVE,  in-ish'i-a-tiv,  o^".  serving  to 
initiate  :  introductory.— n.  an  introduc- 
tory step. 

INITIATORY,  in-ish'i-a-tor-i,  ad(j\  tending 
to  initiate  :  introductory. — n,  introduc- 
tory rite. 

INJECT,  in-lekf,  vJ,  to  throw  into :  to 
cast  on.  [L.  irmcio,  ir^ectum — tn,  into, 
jacio,  to  throw.] 

INJECTION,  in-jershun,  n.  act  of  inject- 
ing or  throwing  in  or  into :  the  act  of  fill- 
ing the  vessels  of  an  animal  body  with 
any  liquid :  a  liquid  to  be  injected  into 
any  part  of  the  body. 

INJUDICIAL,  in-ioo-dish'al,  cufj.  not  ac- 
cording to  law-forms.  [L.  tn,  not,  and 
Judicial.] 

INJUDICIOUS,  in-ioo-dish'ufl,  acfj.  void  of 
or  wanting  in  judgment :  inconsiderate. 
—adv.  Injudi'cioubly.— n.  iNJUDfcioua- 
NBSS.    [Fr. — ^L.  tn,  not,  and  Judicioub.] 

INJUNCTION,  in-jun^k'shun,  n.  act  of  cn- 
joining  or  commanding:  an  order:  a  i>re- 
cept :  exhortation  :  a  writ  of  prohibition 
granted  by  a  cdurt  of  equity.  [L.  inmno- 
?to--tn,  and  jungo,  junctumf  to  join.] 

INJURE,  in'joor,  v.t  to  act  with  injustice 
or  contrary  to  law :  to  wron^ :  to  dam- 
age :  to  annoy.  [Fr.  t»\fiin«r— L.  tn- 
jurior — injuria^  injury — in,  not,  and  jua, 
juris,  lawj 

INJURIOUS,  in-jWrl-us,  ad^.  tending  to 
injure  :  unjust :  wrongful :  mischievous: 
damaging  reputation. — adv,  iNJlfRIOTTS* 

LY.~n.  iNJlfBIOUSNBSS. 

INJURY,  in'joor-i,  n.  that  which  injures  : 
wrong :  mischief:  annoyance  :  (ir.  Bk.) 
insult,  offence. 

INJUSTICE,  in-jus'tis,  n.  violation  or  with- 
holding of  another's  r^hts  or  dues: 
wrong  :  iniquity.  [Fr. — H  if^'ustitia,  in, 
not,  and  JusTiOE.] 

INK,  ingk,  n.  a  colored  fluid  used  In  writ- 
ing, printing,  etc. — v.t,  to  daub  with  ink. 
[O.  Fr.  enque  (Fr.  cncrc)— L.  encauetum, 
the  purple-red  ink  used  by  the  later 
Roman  emperors — Gr.  engkauston — cn- 
gkaiOj  to  burn  in.    See  Encaustio.] 

INK-BERRY,  ingk'-be-ri,  n.  the  popular 
name  of  an  elegant  shrub  (Ilex  glabra) 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nortn 
America.  It  g^ows  from  2  to  4  feet  high, 
has  slender  and  flexible  stems,  brilliant, 
everereen  leaves,  leathery  and  shining 
on  the  surface  and  of  a  lanceolate  form, 
and  produces  small  black  berries. 

INKHOLDER,  ingkliSld-er,  INKSTAND, 
ingk'stand,  n.  a  vessel  for  holding  ink, 

INKHORN,  ingkliom,  n.  (o6«.)  an  ink- 
holder,  formerly  of  horn :  a  portable  case 
for  ink,  etc. 

INKING^ROLLER,  ingk'ing-rOl'er,  n.  a 
roller  covered  with  a  composition  for  ink' 
ing  printing  types. 

nraNG-TABIJS^  ingk'ing-tft'bl,  n.  a  table 
or  flat  surface  used  for  supplying  the 
inkiuMoller  with  tnfc  during  the  proc- 
ess of  printing. 

INKLE,  mgkl,  v.f.  to  guess :  to  conject- 
ure.   **  She  turned  as  pale  as  death,  .  .  . 


and  she  inkled  what   it 
Blackmore, 


was.**— 22.  D. 


INEXING,  ingkling,  n.  a  hint  or  whisper : 
intimation.  [From  the  M.E.  verb  to 
inkle  (for  imrk4e,  cog.  with  Ice.  jpn^^f 
to  mutter,  from  ffm^T,  a  humming  sound), 
a  freq.  formed  from  an  imitative  base 
•itm  (Sw.  hum,  E.  Hxtm).] 

INKY,  ingk'i,  adj.  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling ink  :  blackened  with  ink.^^.  line'* 

IMB88. 

INLAID,  in-l&d',  pa.p.  of  Inlat. 

INLAND,  inland,  n.  the  interior  part  of  a 
country. — acff.  remote  from  the  sea :  car» 
ried  on  or  produced  within  a  country : 
confined  to  a  country.  [A.S.  inland,  a 
domain — tn,  and  land^ 

INLANDER,  in'land-er,  n.  one  who  lives 
inland. 

INLAY,  in-lft%  v.t,  to  ornament  by  laying 
in  or  inserting  pieces  of  metal,  ivory,  etc. : 
—pa.p.  Inlaid'. — n.  pieces  of  metal, 
ivory,  etc.,  for  inlaying. — ns.  iNLAT'lNa, 
Inlay'er.    [E.  In  and  Lay.] 

INLET,  in'let,  n.  a  i)assage  by  which  one 
is  let  in :  place  of  ingress :  a  small  bay. 
fE.  In  and  Let.] 

INLY,  inii,  adj.,  inward:  secret. — adv., 
inwardly:  in  the  heart.  [A.S.  inlio^in, 
and  lie,  like.] 

INMATE,  in'mftt,  n.  one  who  lodges  in  the 
same  house  with  another :  a  lodger :  one 
received  into  a  hospital,  etc.  [In  and 
Mate.] 

INMEATS,  in'mets,  n.pll.  the  internal  parts 
of  animal  bodies :  the  viscera :  the  en- 
trails :  the  guts. 

Get  thee  gone. 
Or  I  shall  try  Biz  inches  of  my  knife 
On  thine  own  inmeaU  first.— A'r  H,  2>i|ilor. 

INMOST.    See  Innermost. 

INN,  in,  n.  a  house  for  the  lodging  and  en* 
tertainment  of  travellers :  a  notel :  {B,')  a 
lodging :  the  word  is  seldom  used  in  tois 
country. — ^Inns  of  Goxtbt,  four  societies 
in  London  for  students-at-law, 
them  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  '  \A. 
inn,  an  inn,  house — in,  inn,  within,  from 
the  {>rep.  tn,  in ;  Ice.  tnm,  a  house,  innt, 
within.] 

INNATE,  in'ftt  or  in-nfif ,  adj. ,  inborn :  nat- 
ural: inherent. — n.  Inn'ateness. —  adv. 
Inn'atelt.  [L.  innatus—innascor — tn, 
in,  nascor,  to  be  born.] 

INNAVIGABLE,  in-naVi-ga-bl,  ad^f.  im- 
passable by  ships. — adv.  iNNAV'iaABLY. 
fFr.— 'L.  in,  not,  and  Natigablb.] 

INNER,  in'er,  a^j,  (comp.  of  In),  further 
in :  interior.    [A.S.J 

INNER,  in'er,  n.  m  rifle  practice,  that  part 
of  a  target  immediately  outside  the  bull's- 
eye,  inclosed  by  a  rin^  varying  in  breadth 
according  to  the  distance  fired  from ; 
called  also  the  Gentrb  :  a  shot  striking 
that  part  of  a  target. 

INNERMOST,  in'er-mSst,  INMOST,  in'- 
mOst,  ady,  (superl.  of  In),  furthest  in : 
most  remote  from  the  outer  part.  [A.S. 
innemest ;  for  the  termination  -most,  see 
Aftebmost,  Foremost.] 

INNERVE,  in-erv*,  v.t.  to  supply  with  force 
or  nervous  energy.  —  n.  Innerva'tion, 
special  mode  of  activity  inherent  in  the 
nervous  structure,  whereby  the  organism 
maintains  relations  with  external  media: 
nervous   activity.    [Fr. — L.  in,  in,  and 

NERVE.J 

INNING,  m'ing,  n.  the  ingathering  of  grain: 
turn  for  using  the  bat  in  base-ball  and 
cricket  (in  this  sense  used  only  in  the 
pi.) :— 4>e.  lands  recovered  from  the  sea. 
[A  verbal  noun  from  old  verb  to  inn,  i.e. 
to  house  corn,  which  is  from  noun  Inn.] 

INNKEEPER,  inlcep-er,  n.  one  who  keeps 
an  inn. 

INNOCENCE,  in'o-sens.  IIWOCENCY,  in'- 
o-sen-si,  n.  harmlessness:  blamelessness: 
purity ;  integrity. 

INNOdiBNT,  in'o-sent,  adij,  not   hurtful: 


,  qualifying 
.    [A.S.  tn, 


inoffensive :  blameless :  pure  :  lawful.-— 
n.  one  free  from  harm  or  fault.  —  adv, 
Inn'ogbntlt.  [Fr. — ^L.  innocent,  -entis — 
tn,  not,  and  noceo,  to  hurt.  Cf.  NoziouB.] 
INNOCUOUS,  in-nok'u-us,  adj.  not  hurtful; 
harmless  in  effects. — adv,  utnoo'uouslt. 
— n.  Innoo'uousness.    [L.  tnnocuti^.] 

INNOMINABLES,  in-nom'in-a-blz,  n.pL  a 
humorous  euphemism  for  trousers :  un- 
mentionables: inexpressibles.  **  The  lower 
part  of  his  dress  represented  innominor- 
oles  and  hose  in  one.^' — Southey, 

INNOVATE,  in'o-vftt,  v.t  to  introduce 
something  new. — v,i.  to  introduce  novel- 
ties :  to  make  changes.— n«.  Inn'ovator, 
Innova'tion.  [L.  tnnovo, 'Tiovatum — tn, 
and  notm«,  new.] 

INNOXIOUS.  Saineas  Innoououb. — adv, 
Innox'iouslt.  [L.  tn,  not,  and  Nozious.] 

INNUENDO,  in-a-en'dO,  n.  a  side-hint :  an 
indirect  reference  or  intimation.  [Lit.  a 
suggestion  conveyed  by  a  nod ;  L.;  it  is 
the  gerund  ablative  of  tnntio — tn,  and 
nuo,  to  nod.] 

INNUMERABLE,  in-na'mer-a-bl,  ady.  that 
cannot  be  numbered:   countless. — adv, 

iNNXf  MERABLT.  —  n.     INNU'MERABLBNEBS. 

[Fr. — L.  tn,  not,  and  Numerable.] 

INNUTRITION,  hi-ntl-trish'un,  n.  want  of 
nutrition  :  failure  of  nourishment. 

INNUTRinOUS,  in-nQ-trish'us,  adj.  not 
nutritious  :  without  nourishment.  [L. 
tn,  not,  NuTRmouB.] 

INOBSERVANT,  in-ob-zerv'ant,  adj.  not 
observant :  heedless.  [L.  tn,  not,  and 
Observant.] 

INOBTRUSIVE,  hi-ob-trM'siv,  adfj.  not  ob- 
trusive.— adv,  iNOBTRU'siVBLY. — n.  Inob- 
TRif SIVBNB88.    [L.  tn,  not,  and  Obtru- 

INOCULATE,  in-ok'fl-lfit,  v.t.  to  insert  an 
eye  or  bud :  to  in^af  t :  to  communicate 
disease  by  insertmg  matter  in  the  skin, 
—v.t.  to  propagate^  budding :  to  prac- 
tice inoculation.  [L.  inoeuU),  Hitum — 
tn,  into,  and  oculus,  an  eye.    See  Ocu- 

LAR.] 

INOCULATION,  in-ok-Q-l&'shun,  n.  act  or 

gractice  of  inoculating :  insertion  of  the 
uds  of  one  plant  into  another :  the  com- 
municating of  disease  by  inserting  matter 
in  the  skin. 

INODOROUS,  in-fi'dur-us,  adIj.  without 
smelL    [L.  tn,  not,  and  Odoroub.] 

INOFFENSIVE,  in-of-fen'siv,  adtf.  giving 
no  offence  :  harmless. — adv,  Inoffbn^ 
siVBLY.— ^.  Inoffen'sivensbb.  [Fr.— L. 
tn,  not,  and  Offensive.] 

INOFFICIAL,  in-of-fish'al,  adfj.  not  pro- 
ceeding from  the  proper  ofBcer :  without 
the  usual  forms  of  authority.— adv.  In- 
OFFic'iALLY.    [Fr. — ^L.  tn,  not,  and  Offi- 

CIAL.]       

INOPERATIVE,  in-op'er-ft-tiv,  adIj.  not  in 
action :  producing  no  effect.  [Fr. — L. 
tn,  not,  and  Operative.] 

INOPPORTUNE,  in-op-por-ttln',  ady.  un- 
seasonable in  time. — adv.  Inofportune'- 
LY.    [Fr.— L.  tn,  not,  and  Opportune.] 

INORDINATE,  in-or'di-nftt,  ady.  beyond 
usual  bounds  :  irregular  :  immoderate.-^ 

adv.    INOR'DINATELY.— n.     INOR'DINATV^ 

NESS.    [L.  tn,  not,  and  Ordinate.] 
INORDINATION,  in-or^i-nfi'shun,  n.  d« 

viation  from  rule  :  irregularity. 
INORGANIC,   in-or-gan'ik,    ady,    without 

life  or  organization,  as  minerals,  etc.~> 

adv,  Inoroan'ioally.    [Fr.— L.  tn,  not, 

and  Organic  J 
INORGANIZED,  in-or^gan-lzd,  ady.  same 

INOSCULATE,  in-os1ra-lAt,  v.t  and  i;.t.  to 
unite  by  mouths  or  ducts,  as  two  vessels 
in  an  animal  body :  to  blend. — n,  Inos- 
cula'tion  [L.  in,  and  oseulor,  •atmn,  to 
kiss.] 
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INQUEST,  in'kwest,  n.  act  of  inquirinj^: 
search  :  ^judicial  inquiry :  a  jury  for  in- 
quiring into  any  matter,  esp.  any  case 
of  violent  or  suaden  death.  [O.  Fr.  en- 
queste ;  see  IXQuncs.    Doublet  Inquirt.] 

INQUIETUDE,  in-kwf  et-Qd,  n.  disturbance 
or  uneasiness  of  body  or  mind.  [Fr.— L. 
in,  not,  and  Quietude.] 

INQUIRE,  in-kwir',  v.i.  to  ask  a  question  : 
to  make  an  investigation. — v,t,  to  ask 
about :  to  make  an  eicamination  regard- 
ing.— n.  Inqxtib'eb.  [L.  inquiro — in,  and 
quosro,  guoeaitum,  to  seek.] 

INQUIRING,  in-kwir'ing,  adj\  given  to  in- 

quiry.--adr.  Inqxtib'inolt. 
INQUIRY,  in-k^ri,  n.  act  of  inquiring: 

search  for  knowledge  :  investigation :  a 

question.    [Doublet  Inquest.] 

INQUISITION,  in-kwi-ash'un,  n,  an  in- 
hiring  or  searching  for :  investigation  : 
judicial  inquiry :  formerly  a  tribunal  in 
some  Catholic  countries  for  examining 
and  punishing  heretics.  [Fr. — ^L.  in^ 
quisUio ;  see  iNQmBS.] 

INQUISITIONAL,  in-kwi.zish'un-«I,  adj. 
making  inquiry:  relating  to  the  Inqui- 
sition.  

INQUISITIVE,  in-kwis'i-tiv,  adj.,  aearching 
into:  apt  to  ask  questions:  curious.^ 

adv.    iNQUIB'EnVELY.  —  n.    iNQms'lTZVE- 
NESS. 

INQUISITOR,  in-kwiz'i-tur,  n.  one  who 
inquires :  an  official  inquirer  :  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  Inquisition.— acf/.  Jsqm- 
srro'RiAL.— adv.  Inquisito'kiaixt.    [L.] 

INROAD,  in'rOd,  n.  aridinginto  an  enemy's 
country :  a  sudden  or  desultory  invasion: 
attack :  encroachment.  [E.  In,  into,  and 
RoadJ 

INRUSH,  in'rush,  n.  a  sudden  invasion  or 
incursion :  an  irruption.  '*  The  ceaseless 
inrush  of  new  images." — KingsUy.  * 'Mor- 
decai  was  so  possessed  by  the  new  inrush 
of  belief  that  he  had  forgotten  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  condition  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  hopes.** — Oeorge  Eliot 

INSALIVATION;  In^sal-i-vS'shun,  n.  the 
process  of  mixing  the  food  with  the  saliva. 

EnSALUBRIOUS,  in-sa-lOdHbri-us,  adj.  not 
healthful :  unwholesome.  —  n.  IsBALTf' 
BBiTT.    jjj.  in,  not,  and  Saltjbriottb.] 

INSANE,  m-s&ii',  adb'.  not  sane  or  of  sound 
mmd :  mad :  pertaining  to  insane  persons: 
utterly  unwise. — adv.  Inbaitb'lt.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  SAmc] 

INSANITY,  in-ean'1-ti,  n.  want  of  sanity : 
state  of  being  insane  :  madness. 

INSATIABLE,  in^'shi-a-bl,  INSATIATE, 
in-6ft'shi-&t,  adfj-  that  cannot  be  satiated 
or  satisfied.— <Kdv.  Inba'tiably.— n«.  In- 
sa'tiablemesb,  iNSATiABiL'nnr.  [Fr.—L. 
in,  not.  Satiable,  Satiate.] 

INSCRIBE,  in-skrib',  v.t.  to  ti^ri^e  upon :  to 
engrave,  as  on  a  monument :  to  address: 
to  imprint  deeply :  (geom.)  to  draw  one 
figure  within  anotner. — n.  Ikscrib'er. 
[C.  inscrSbo,  inscriptus — in,  upon,  and 
scribot  to  write.] 

INSCRIPTION,  in-skrip'shun,  n.  a  toriting 
upon:  that  which  is  inscribed  :  title  :  ded- 
ication of  a  book  to  a  person.  [See  In- 
scribe.]  

INSCRIPTIVE,  in-skrip'tiv,  adj.  bearing  an 
inscription:  of  the  character  of  an  in- 
scription. 

INSCRUTABLE,  in-ekrdOt'a-bl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  scrutinized  or  searched  into 
and  understood :  inexplicable. — adv.  I5- 
soRirr'ABLT. — ns.  Inscrutabil'ity,  IN- 
scrut^ablenesb.  [Fr.— L.  inscrutabUis — 
in,  not,  and  scrutor,  to  search  into.] 

INSECTT,  in'sekt,  n.  a  small  animal,  as  a 
wasp  or  fly,  with  a  body  as  if  cut  in  the 
middle,  or  divided  into  sections :  any- 
thing small  or  contemptible.— o^'.  lise 
an  insect:  small:  mean.    [Fr.— li.  in- 


seotum,  pa.p.  of  inseeo^n,  into,  and 
seeo,  to  cut.] 

INSECTILE,  in-seVtil,  a^j.  having  the 
nature  of  an  insect. 

INSECnON,  in-sek'shun,  n.  a  cutting  in : 
incision. 

INSECTIVOROUS,  in-sek-tiVoivus,  ac(f., 
devouring  or  living  on  insects.  [L.  tn- 
sectum,B,nd  voro,  to  devour.] 

INSECURE,  in-se-kQr',  ac^'.  apprehensive 
of  danger  or  loss :  exposed  to  danger  or 
loss. — adv.  Insecure'lt. — n.  Inbboub'- 
rrr.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Secure.  1 

INSENSATE,  in-een's&t,  adfj.  void  of  sense  : 
wanting  sensibility  :  stupid.  [L.  t'naen- 
satus — in,  not,  and  sensatus,  from  sensus, 
feeling.] 

INSENSIBLE,  in-sen'si-bl,  adj.  not  having 
feeling :  callous :  duU :  imperceptible  by 
the  senses.— adv.  iKSBifaiBLT. — n.  Inhen- 
sibil'ity.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Sen- 
sible/I 

INSENI^LIST,  in-sens'i-blist,  n.  one  in- 
susceptible of  emotion  or  passion :  one 
who  is  apathetic  or  who  affects  apathy. 
"  Mr.  Meadows  .  .  .  since  he  commenced 
insensiblist,  has  never  once  dared  to  be 
pleased." — Miss  Bumey, 

INSENTIENT,  in-sen'shi-ent,  adj.  not  hav- 
ing perception.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Sekti- 

ENTJ 

INSEPARABLE,  in-sep'ar-erbl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  separated. — adv.  Iksep'ar- 
ably.— wi.  Insep^arablenbss,  Insbpar- 
abil'ity.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Separa- 

BLBj 

INSERT,  in-sert',  v.t.  to  introduce  into :  to 
put  in  or  among.  [L.  in,  and  sero,  sertum, 
to  loin.] 

INSERTION,  in-ser'shun,  n.  act  of  insert- 
ing: condition  of  being  inserted:  that 
which  is  inserted. 

INSESSORIAL,  in-ees-sO'ri-a1,  ac^f.  having 
feet  (as  birds)  formed  for  perching  or 
climbmg  on  trees.  [L.  tnaessor,  from  in- 
sideo,  insesswnv^n,  on,  and  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

INSEVERABLE,  in-sev'er-arbl,  adfj.  that 
cannot  be  severed  or  separated.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  Severable.] 

INSHEATHE,  inshetN,  v.t.  to  put  or  hide 
in  a  sheath.    [E.  In  and  Sheathe.] 

INSHORE,  in-sn5r',  adv.,  on  or  near  the 
shore,  JE.  In  and  Shore.] 

INSHRINE,  in-ehiln'.    Same  as  Enshrine. 

INSICCATION,  in-sik-ka'shun,  n.  act  of 
dr^ng  in.  [L.  in,  in,  and  sieoo,  siccatum, 
to  dry.] 

INSIDE,  in'^d,  n.  the  side  or  part  wUhin. 
— ady.  being  within :  interior.— adv.  or 
prep,  within  the  sides  of :  In  the  interior 
of.    [E.  In  and  8n>E.] 

INSIDIOUS,  in-^d'1-us,  ad^j.  watching  an 
opportunity  to  insnare:  mtended  to  en- 
trap: treacnerous. — adv.  Inbid'iously. — 
n.  iNsnyioTTSNESS.  [lit.  "sitting  in 
wait,"  from  Fr. — ^L.  insidiosus — instdice, 
an  ambush — insideo — tn,  sedeo,  to  sit.] 

INSIGHT,  in'fifft,  n.,  sight  into:  view  of  the 
interior  :  thorough  knowledge  or  skill : 
power  of  acute  observation.  [E.  In  and 
Sight.] 

INSIGNIA,  in-flig'ni-a,  n.pl.,  signs  or 
badges  of  office  or  honor:  marks  by 
which  anything  is  known.  [L.,  pi.  of 
insigne,  from  in,  and  signum,  a  mark.] 

INSIGNIFICANT,  in-sig-nifi-kant,  adj. 
destitute  of  meaning :  without  effect : 
uni&portant :   petty.  —  adv.  Inbignif'i- 

CANTLY.— n«.  INSIGNIF'ICANCE,  INSIGNIP'I- 

OANCY.  [L.  in,  not,  and  Significant.] 
INSIGNIFICATIVE,  in-sig-nif 'i-ka-tiv,  acb'. 
not  significative  or  expressing  by  exter- 
nal  si^'^s 
INSINCERE,  InHsin-sSr',  ady.  deceitful:  dis- 
sembling :  not  to  be  trusted  :  unsound. — 
odr.  Insincere'ly.— n.  iNSiNCBR'rrY.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  in,  not.  Sincere.] 


INSINUATE,  in-sin'Q-ftt,  v.t.  to  introduce 
gently  or  artfully  :  to  hint,  esp.  a  fault : 
to  work  into  favor.— t?.i.  to  creep  or  flow 
in  :  to  enter  gently :  to  obtain  access  by 
flattery  or  stealth. — n.  Inbin'vator.  [L. 
insmuo,  -atum — in,  and  sinu^,  a  curve, 
bosom.] 

INSINUATING,  in-sin'tl-at-ing,  adj.  tend- 
ing to  insinuate  or  enter^ently :  insensi- 
bly winning  confidence. — adv.  Insin'uat- 

INGLY. 

INSINUATION,  in-sin-il-A'shun,  n.  act  of 
insinuating  :  power  of  insinuating :  that 
which  is  insinuated :  a  hint,  esp.  convey- 
ing an  indirect  imputation. 

INSmUATIVE,  in-sin'a-a-tiv,  adj^insinu- 
ating  or  stealing  on  the  confidence :  using 
insinuations. 

INSIPID,  in-sip'id,  adj.,  tasteless:  wanting 
spirit  or  ammation  :  dull. — adv.  Insip^ 
IDLY.— 7w.  INSIP'IDNESS,  Insipid'ity,  want 
of  taste.  fFr. — ^L.  insipidus — in,  not, 
sapidus,  weu-tasted — sapio,  to  taste.] 

INSIST,  in-sist',  v.i.  to  dwell  on  in  dis- 
course :  to  persist  in  pressing.—^.  In- 
sist'bnce.  (Fr. — L.  in,  upon,  sisto,  to 
standj 

INSNARE,  in-sn&r',  v.t.  to  catch  in  a 
snare :  to  entrap :  to  take  by  deceit :  to 
entangle.    [E.  &,  and  Snare.] 

INSOBRIETY,  in-so-bri'e-ti,  n.  want  of 
sobriety:  intemperance.  [Prefix  inr, 
not,  and  Sobriety.] 

INSOLATE,  in'so-lat,  v.t.  to  expose  to  the 
sun's  rays.     [L.  in,  in,  and  sol,  the  fiun.] 

INSOLATION,  in-so-l&'shun,  n.  the  act  or 
condition  of  being  heated  by  the  sun. 
"The  comparative  calmness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  clearness  of  the  sky,  the 
drvness  of  the  air,  and  the  strong  in- 
solation which  took  place  under  tuese 
circumstances." — Encyc.  Brit.  [L.  Pre- 
fix in,  and  sol,  the  sun.] 

INSOLENT,  in'so-lent,  adj.  haughty  and 
contemptuous  :  insulting  :  rude. — adv. 
lN'80LENTLY.--n.  In'solbnce.  [Lit.  "un- 
usual,"  Fr. — ^L.  insolens'^in,  not,  salens, 
pr.p.  of  soleo,  to  be  accustomed.] 

INSOUDITY,  in-so-lid'i-ti,  n.  want  of  so- 
lidity :  weakness.    [Prefix  in-,  not,  and 

SOLTOITY.] 

INSOLUBLE,  in-sora-bl,  adj.  not  capable 
of  being  dissolved :  not  to  be  solved  or 
explained.  —  ns.  Insolubil'ity,  Insol'u- 
BLENE8S.  [Fr.^L.  in,  not,  and  Solxtble.] 

IN80LVABLE,  in-solv'a-bl,  adj.  not  solva- 
ble :  not  to  be  explained.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  Solvable.] 

INSOLVENT,  in-solv'ent,  adj.  not  able  to 
pay  one's  debts :  pertaining  to  insolvent 

gersons. — n.  one  who  is  unable  to  pay 
is  debt8.^-n.  Insolvency.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  Solvent.] 

INSOMNIA,  in-som'ni-a,  n.  sleeplessness. — 
adj.  Insom'nious.  [L.  insomnis,  sleep- 
less  1 

INSOMNOLENCE,  in-eom'nd-lens,  n.  sleep- 
lessness: insomnia.  SoutJiey.  [L.  in- 
somnia, sleeplessnsss.l 

INSOMUCH,  m-so-mucn',  adv.  to  such  a 
degree  :  so.    [IN,  So,  Much.] 

INSPAN,  in-8pan\  v.t.  to  yoke  draught- 
oxen  or  horses  to  a  vehicle.  [E.  In,  and 
Span,  a  yoke  of  oxen.] 

INSPECT,  in-spekt',  v.t.  to  look  into:  to 
examine  :  to  look  at  narrowly :  to  super- 
intend. [L.  inspecto,  freq.  of  insptcio, 
inspectumr-^n,  into,  and  speeio,  to  look 
or  see.] 

INSPECTION,  in-spek'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
inspecting  or  looking  Into :  careful  or 
official  examination. 

INSPECTOR,  in-spekt'ur,  n.  one  who  looks 
into  or  oversees :  an  examining  ofl[lcer : 
a  superintendent. — n.  Inspbot'obshif, 
the  office  of  an  inspector. 
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INSPIRABLE,  in-splr'a-bl,  ac^,  able  to  be 
inhaled. 

INSPIRATION,  in-spi-rft'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  inapiriog  or  breathing  into:  a  breath : 
the  divine  influence  by  which  the  sacred 
writers  were  instructed :  superior  elevat- 
ing or  exciting  influence. 

INSPIRATORY,  in-spir'artor-i  or  in'spir-a- 
tor-i,  ac^.  belonging  to  or  aiding  inspira- 
tion or  inhalation. 

INSPIRE,  in-spir',  v,t  to  breathe  into :  to 
draw  or  inhale  into  the  lungs  :  to  infuse 
by  breathing,  or  as  if  by  breathing :  to 
infuse  into  the  mind :  to  instruct  by 
divine  influence:  to  instruct  or  affect 
with  a  superior  influence. — v.t.  to  draw 
in  the  breath.— ».  Insfir'er.  [Pr.— L. 
insmro — in,  into,  and  spiro,  to  breathe.] 

INSfIRIT,  in-spir'it,  vJ.  to  infuse  spirit 
into :  to  give  new  life  to :  to  invigorate  : 
to  encour^^.    [Ik  and  SFQcrr.] 

INSPISSATE,  in-spis'at,  v,t  to  thicken  by 
the  evaporation  of  moisture,  as  the 
juices  of  plants.—^  Insfissa'tion.  [L. 
in^pisso,  -atum — in,  and  spissus,  thick.] 

INSTABILITY,  in-sta-bil'i-ti,  n.  want  of 
stability  or  steadiness:  want  of  flrmiiiess: 
inconstiancy:  fickleness:  mutability.  [Fr. 
— L.  in,  not,  and  Stabuitt.] 

INSTALL,  INSTAL,  in-stawl',  v.f.  to  place 
in  a  stall  or  seat :  to  place  in  an  office  or 
order:  to  invest  with  any  charge  or  office 
with  the  customary  ceremonies.  [Fr. — 
Low  L. — ^L.  in,  in,  and  Low  L.  staUum,  a 
stall  or  seat— -O.  Ger.  stal  (Oer.  staU,  £. 
Stall).] 

INSTALLATION,  in-stal-a'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  installing  or  placing  in  an  office  with 
ceremonies. 

INSTALMENT,  in-stawl'ment,  n.  the  act 
of  installing :  one  of  the  parts  of  a  sum 
paid  at  various  times :  that  which  is  pro- 
duced at  stated  periods. 

INSTANCE,  in'stans,  n.  ^ualit^  of  being 
iristant  or  urgent :  sohcitation  :  occur- 
rence :  occasion  :  example. — v,t,  to  men- 
tion as  an  example  or  case  in  point.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  instantia — instans,] 

INSTANT,  in'stant,  ac(;.  pressing,  urgent : 
immediate  :  quick :  without  delay :  pres- 
ent, current,  as  the  passing  month. — n. 
the  present  moment  of  time:  any  mo- 
ment or  point  c^time. — adv.  In'stantly, 
on  the  instant  or  moment:  immediately: 
(B.)  importunately,  zealously.  [L.  in- 
stans,  -antiSy  pr.p.  of  insto,  to  stand  upon 
— tn,  upon,  sto,  to  stand.] 

INSTANTANEOUS,  in-stan-tan'e-us,  ac^\ 
done  in  an  instant :  momentary :  occur- 
ring or  acting  at  once  :  very  quickly. — 
adv.  Instantan'eously. 

INSTANTER,in-8tan'ter,adt;.  immediately. 
JL.    See  Instant.] 

INSTATE,  in-stat',  v.t  to  jput  in  posses- 
sion :  to  install.    [IN  and  State.] 

INSTEAD,  in-sted',  adv.,  in  the  stead, 
place,  or  room  of.  [M.E.  in  stede — ^A,8. 
on  stede,  in  the  place.    See  Stead.] 

INSTEP,  in'step,  n.  the  prominent  upper 
part  of  the  human  foot  near  its  junction 
with  the  leg :  in  horses,  the  hindleg  from 
the  ham  to  the  pastern  joint.  [Prob. 
from  In  and  Stoop,  as  if  sig.  the  *Mn- 
bend  "  (Skeat).] 

INSTIGATE,  in'sti-gftt,  v,t  to  urge  on :  to 
set  on :  to  incite.  \1j.  inatiffo — in,  and 
root  atig.  Or.  stizO,  Sans,  tij,  to  prick. 
See  SnOHA  and  Stino.] 

INSTIGATION,  in-sti-gfi'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  instigating  or  inciting :  impulse,  esp. 
to  evil. 

INSTIGATOR,  in'sti-gfit-ur,  n.  an  inciter 
to  ill. 

INSTIL,  in-stir,  v.t.  to  drop  into :  to  in- 
fuse slowly  into  the  mind : — pr.p.  instiU'- 
ing  *,  pa.p.  instilled'.  [Fr.— -L.  inatiUo-- 
in,  and  mUo,  to  drop.    See  DdBnu] 


INSTILLATION,  in-stil-ft'shun,  INSTIL- 
MENT, in-stil'ment,  n.  the  act  of  in- 
stilling or  pouring  in  by  drops  :  the  act 
of  infusing  slowly  into  the  mind  :  that 
which  is  instilled  or  infused. 

INSTINCT,  in'stingkt,  n.  impulse :  an  in- 
voluntary or  unreasoning  prompting  to 
action  :  the  natural  impulse  by  which 
animals  are  guided  apparently  independ- 
ent of  reason  or  experience.  [L.  instino- 
ttis,  from  instinguo,  to  instigate — in,  and 
atinguo—stig.] 

INSTINCT,  in-stingkt',  ac{;.,  instigated  or 
incited  :  moved  :  animated. 

INSTINCTIVE,  in-stingkt'iv,  acff.  prompted 
by  instinct:  involuntary:  acting  accord- 
ing to  or  determined  by  natural  impulse. 

— -adv.  iNEmNUl^iVELY. 

INSTITUTE,  in'sti-tat,  v.t.  to  set  up  in: 
to  erect :  to  originate  :  to  establish  :  to 
appoint :  to  commence  :  to  educate. — n. 
anvthing  instituted  or  formally  estab- 
lished: established  law :  precept  or  prin- 
ciple :  a  book  of  precepts  or  prin- 
ciples :  an  institution :  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society.  [Lit.  to  '* cause*' 
to  "stand  up,"  L.  instituo  —  in,  and 
statuo,  to  cause  to  stand — sto,  to  stand.] 

INSTITUTION,  in-sti-tQ'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  instituting  or  establishing:  that  which 
is  instituted  or  established  :  foundation  : 
established  order :  enactment :  a  societv 
established  for  some  object :  that  which 
institutes  or  instructs :  a  system  of  prm- 
cioles  or  rules 

INSTITUTIQNAX,  in-sti-ta'shun-aJ,  IN- 
STITUTIONARY, in-sti-tu'shun-ar-i,  aclj. 
belonging  to  an  institution:  instituted 
by  authority:  elementary. 

INSTTTUTIST,  in'sti-tut-ist,  n.  a  writer  of 
institutes  or  elementary  rules. 

INSTITUTIVE,  in'sti-tiit-iv,  acb'.  able  or 
tending  to  institute  or  establish :  depend- 
ing on  an  institution. 

INSTRUCT,  in-strukt',  v.t.  to  prepare:  to 
inform  :  to  teach  :  to  order*or  command. 
— n.  Instruot'ok  :— /em.  Instruct'bbss. 
[Lit.  to  **^ut  in  order,"  L.  instruo,  in- 
structum — in,  and  atruo,  to  pile  up,  to  set 
in  order.] 

INSTRUCTIBLE,  in-strukt'i-bl,  adj.  able  to 
be  instructed. 

INSTRUCTION,  in-struk'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  instructing  or  teaching :  information : 
command. 

INSTRUCTIVE,  in-strukt'iv,  adj.  contain- 
ing instruction  or  information  :  convey- 
ing knowledge. — adv.  iNSTBUcr'iVEbY. — 

n.lNSTEUCT'rVKNESS. 

INSTRUMENT,  in'stroo-ment,  n.  a  tool  or 
utensil :  a  machine  producing  musical 
sounds  :  a  writing  containing  a  contract : 
one  who  or  that  which  is  made  a  means, 
[lit.  **  that  which  instructs  "  or  "  builds 
up,"  Fr. — ^L.  inatrumentum — inatruo.  See 
Instruct.! 

INSTRUMENTAL,  in-stroo-ment'al,  adj. 
acting  as  an  instrument  or  means  :  serv- 
ing to  promote  an  object :  helpful :  be- 
longing to  or  produced  by  musical  instru- 
ments.—adv.  Instrumbnt'ally.— n.  In- 
steumental'ity,  agency. 

INSTRUMENTALIST,  in-stroo-ment'al-ist, 
n.  one  whoplavs  on  a  musical  instrument. 

INSTRUMENTATION,  in  -  stroo  -  men  -  ta'- 
shun,  n.  {music)  the  arrangement  of  a 
composition  for  performance  by  different 
instruments :  the  playing  upon  musical 
instruments. 

INSUBJECTION,  in-sub-jek'shun,  n.  want 
of  subjection  or  obedience.  [Prefix  tfi-, 
not,  and  Sttbjbction.] 

INSUBORDINATE,  in-sub-or^din-ftt,  adj. 
not  subordinate  or  submissive :  disobe- 
dient.^^. Inbubordina'tion.     [In,  not, 

and  SOBOHPINATB.  ] 

INSX7FFERABLE,  in-suf  er-a-bl,  adj.  that 


cannot  be  suffered  or  endured :  unbear- 
able :  detestable.  — adv.  Insuff'bbably. 
[In,  not,  and  Suffehable.] 

nfeUFFICIENT,  in-suf-fish'ent,  adj.  not 
sufficient :  deficient :  unfit :  incapable. — 
adv.lNSUPFi'ciENTLY. — n.  Insufetciency. 
[in,  not,  and  Sufficient.] 

C^ULAR,  in'sG-lar,  adj.  belonging  to  an 
island :  surrounded  by  water. — adv.  In*- 
SULARLT. — n.  Insulab'ity,  the  state  of 
being  insular,  QFr. — L.  instdaria — in- 
sula, an  island.    See  Isle.] 

INSULATE,  in'sa-l&t,  v.t.  to  place  in  a  de- 
tached situation  :  to  prevent  connection 
or  communication :  (electricity)  to  sep- 
arate by  a  non-conductor. — n.  Insula'- 
TION.  (Tit.  to  make  an  island  of :  from 
L.  insula.l 

INSULATOR,  in'sa-lfit-ur,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  insulates :  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity. 

INSULT,  in-sult',  v.t.  to  treat  with  indig- 
nity or  contempt :  to  abuse :  to  affront. 
— ^Ijn'sult,  n.  abuse :  affront :  contumely. 
[Fr. — ^L.  insulto — insUio,  to  spring  at— - 
tn,  upon,  and  salio,  to  leap.] 

INSULTINGLY,  in-sult'ing-li,  adv.  in  an 
insulting  or  insolent  manner. 

INSUPERABLE,  in-sa'per-a-bl,  ad^j.  that 
cannot  be  passed  over :  insurmountable : 
unconquerable. -7-adv.  Insu'pbrably. — n. 
Insuperabil'ity.  [Fr. — ^L.  insuperabilia 
— in,  not,  superaJbUis—'aupero,  to  pass 
over — super,  above.] 

INSUPPORTABLE,  in-sup-p6rt'a-bl,  adj. 
not  supportable  or  able  to  be  supported 
or  endured :  unbearable  :  insufferable. — 
adv.  Insupport'ably.— n.  Insuppokt'a- 
BLENESS.    [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Support- 

INSUPFRESSIBLE,  in-sup-pres'i-bl,  adf. 
not  to  be  suppressed  or  concealed.  [L. 
in,  not,  and  Supfbbssiblb.] 

INSURABLE,  in-«h5or'arbl,  adj.  that  may 
be  insured. 

INSURANCE,  in-shWr'ans,  n.  the  act  of 
insuring,  or  a  contract  by  which  one 
party  undertakes  for  a  payment  or  pre- 
mium to  guarantee  another  against  risk 
or  loss :  tne  premium  so  paid. 

INSURE,  in-shoor',  v.t.  to  make  sure  or  se- 
cure :  to  contract  for  a  premium  to  ms^e 
good  a  loss,  as  from  fire,  etc.,  or  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  on  a  certain  event,  as  death. 
— v.i.  to  practice  making  insurance.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  in,  intensive,  and  8UBE.] 

INSURER,  in-shoor'er,  n.  one  who  insures. 

INSURGENCY,  in-sur'jen-si,  n.  a  rising  up 
or  against :  insurrection  :  rebellion. 

INSURGENT,  in-sur'jent,  adj.,  rising  up 
or  against :  rising  in  opposition  to  au- 
thority :  rebellious. — n.  one  who  rises  in 
opposition  to  established  authority :  a 
rebel.  [L.  insurgens,  -entis — insurgo,  to 
rise  upon — in,  upon,  and  surgo,  to  rise.] 

INSURMOUNTABLE,  in-sur-mownt'a-bl, 
a^Hj.  not  surmountable :  that  cannot  be 
overcome. — adv.  Insurmount'ably.  [Fr. 
— L.  in,  not,  and  Surmountable.] 

INSURRECTION,  in-sur-rek'sbun,  n.  aris- 
ing up  or  against :  open  and  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  execution  of  the  law  :  a  re- 
bellion.—acy«.  Insurreo'tional,  Insurt 
rbo'tionary.  [L.  insurrectio — insurgo. 
See  Insurobnt  T 

INSURRECTIONIST,  in-8ur-rek'shun-i8t,n 
one  who  favors  or  takes  part  in  an  insur 
rection. 

INSUSCEPTIBLE,  in-sus-sep'ti-bl,  adj.  not 
susceptible  :  not  capable  of  feeling  or  of 
being  affected.-^n.lNSU8CEPTiBiL'nT.  [L. 
in,  not,  and  Suscbftiblb.] 

INTACTT,  in-takt',  ad^j.,  untouched:  unin- 
jured. [L.  inta^ctua-^n,  not,  taiup},  tac- 
tus,  to  touch.    See  Tangent  and  Taot.] 

INTACTIBLE,  in-takt'i-bl,  o^/.i-Jntanoi- 
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INTAGLIATED,  in-tal'Tftt-^d,  a^if.  formed 

in  intaglio :  engravea. 

INTAGLIO,  in-tiS'ya,  n.  a  flgare  out  inio 
any  sabstanoe :  a  stone  or  gem  in  which 
the  design  is  hollowed  out,  the  opposite 
of  a  cameo.  [It.— tnlocffidre— tn,  into» 
taglicare,  to  cut — ^Low  h,  taleo,  to  cut 
twigs — ^L.  tdlea,  a  rod,  twig.  See  Tally 
and  DbtailJ 

INTANGIBLE,  in-tan'ji-bl,  a4f\  not  tangible 
or  perceptible  to  touch. — na.  Imtan'oiblb- 
NBss,  iKTANGiBiL'rrY.— odt;.  Intan'oiblt. 
fSee  Intact.  1 

INTEGER,  in'te-jer,  n.  that  which  is  left 
untouched,  or  undiminished,  a  whole : 
(arith.)  a  whole  number.  [L. — in,  not, 
and  tcLQ,  root  of  tango,  to  touch.  Doublet 
Entire.] 

INTEGRAL,  in'te-gral,  a^f,,  entire  or  tdhole: 
not  fractional. — n.  a  whole:  the  whole  as 
made  up  of  its  parts. -^odi;.  Im'teosallt. 
— 71.  Intogbal  calculub,  a  branch  of  the 
higher  mathematics. 

INTEGRANT,  hi'te-grant,  ac(if\  making  part 
of  a  whole :  necessary  to  form  an  integer 
or  an  entire  thing.  fL.  integrafis,  -aniie, 
pr.p.  of  integroA 

INT£RGRAT£,  iETte-gr&t,  vJ.  to  make  up 
as  a  whole :  to  make  entire :  to  renew. — 
n.  Intbqra'tion.  [L.  integro^  integraium 
— integer.    See  Inteoke.  J 

INTEGRITY,  in-teg'ri-ti,  n.  (lit.)  enHre- 
nes8,  wholeness :  the  unimpaired  state  of 
anything :  uprightness  :  honesty :  pur- 
ity.   [See  Intboeb.] 

DTI^X^UMENT,  in-teg^Q-ment,  n.  the  ex- 
ternal  protective  covering  of  a  plant  or 
animal. — ad^J.  iNTEaUMENT^ABY.  [L.  inr 
tegumentum — intego — in,  upon,  tego,  to 
cover  1 

INTELLECT,  in'tel-lekt,  n.  the  mind,  in 
reference  to  its  rational  powers :  the 
thinking  principle.  fFr.— Ij.  inteUectus 
— inteUtgo,  to  choose  between — inter,  be- 
tween, iego^  to  choose.1 

INTELLECTION,  in-tel-lek'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  understanding :  {phU.)  apprehen- 
sion or  perception. 

INTELLECTIVE,  in-tel-lekfiv,  adj.  able  to 
understand:  produced  or  perceived  by 
the  underatanaing. 

INTELLECTUAL,  in-tel-lekt'Q-al,  adlj.  of 
or  relating  to  the  intellect  or  mind  :  per^ 
ceived  or  performed  by  the  intellect: 
havine  the  power  of  understanding.— 
adv.  Intblleotually. 

INTELLECTUALISM,  in-tel-lekt'a-al-izm, 
n.  system  of  doctrines  concerning  the  in- 
tellect :  the  culture  of  the  intellect. 

INTELLECTUALIST,  in-tel-lekt'fl-al-ist,  n. 
one  who  overrates  the  human  inteUecL 

INTELLIGENCE,  in-tel'l-jens,  n.,  mteUect- 
ual  skill  or  knowledge  :  mformadon  com- 
municated :  news  :  a  spiritus.r  being. 

INTELLIGENT,  in-tel'i-jent,  ac(;.  having 
inteileet :  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
reason  :  well-informed.  —  adv,  Intell'- 
iobntlt.  [L.  inteUigens,  "entis,  pr.p.  of 
inteUigo.} 

INTELLIGENTIAL,  in-tel-i-jen'shal,  add. 
pertaining  to  the  intelligence :  consisting 
of  spiritual  being. 

INTEIJJGIBLE,  in-teri-ji-bl,  adf.  that 
may  be  understood :  clear. — adv,  IMTEU/- 
loiBLY. — ns.  Imtell'ioiblene88,  Intelli- 
oibil'ity. 

INTEMPERANCE,  in-tem'per-ans,  n.  want 
of  due  restraint :  excess  of  any  kind : 
habitual  indul^nce  in  intoxicating  liq- 
uor.  [Fr. — L.  tn,  not,  and  Teicperangb.j 

CNTEMpERANT,  in-tem'per-ant,  n.  one 
who  is  intemperate,  espKBcially  one  who 
intemperately  indulges  in  the  use  of  al- 
coholic liquors.  Dr.  Richardson, 

INTEMPERATE,  in-tem'peMlt,  acfj.  in- 
dulging to  excess  any  appetite  or  passion: 
given  u>  an  immoderate  use  of  intoxicat- 


iQg  ttqaon:  paaioiiate!  Btoeedting  the 
usual  deme*-~adv,   Intw'fbratiely.— 

H.  iHTBirFERATSNBBS. 

INTEND,  in-tend%  v.  ^  to  fix  the  mind 
upon  :  to  design  :  to  purpose.— 47.t.  to 
have  a  design :  to  purpose.  [Grig,  "to 
stretch  "  out  or  forth,  M.  E.  en^eno— Fr. 
entendre — ^L.  intendo,  intentum  and  tn- 
tensum — in,  towards,  tendo,  to  stretch.] 

INTENDANT,  in-tend'ant,  n.  an  officer  who 
superintends. — n.  Intend' ancy,  his  office. 

INTENDED,  in-tend'ed,  o^i.  purposed :  be- 
trothed.— n.  an  affianced  lover. 

INTENSATION,  in-tens-&'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  intensifying :  a  stretch :  a  strain. 
*'  Successive  intensations  of  their  art.** — 
Carlyle, 

INTENSE,  Li-tens',  adfj.  closely  strained : 
extreme  in  degree :  very  severe.— adv. 
Intenbe'ly. — ns.  Intenhetnbbs.  Inteneub'- 
ity.    [See  Intend.] 

INTENSIFY,  in-tens'i.fr,  v.t.  to  make 
more  intense. — v.i.  to  become  intense : — 
pg.p.  intens'ified. 

INTENSION,  in-ten'shun,  n.  a  straining  or 
bending:  increase  of  intensity:  {lolgic) 
the  sum  of  the  qualities  implied  by  a 
fireneral  name. 

IN&NSIVE,  in-tens'iv,  cmW.,  stretched: 
admitting  of  increase  of  degree :  unre- 
mitted: serving  to  intensi^:  (gram.) 
giving  force  or  emphasis. — adv.  Intens'- 
ively. — n.  Intenb'iveness. 

INTENSIVE,  in-tens'iv,  n.  something  serv- 
ing to  give  force  or  emphasis:  specifl- 
caJly,  in  gram,  an  intensive  particle, 
wora,  or  phrase. 

INTENT,  in-tent',  adfj.  having  the  mind 
intense  or  bent  on:  fixed  with  close 
attention:  diligently  applied. — n.  the 
thing  aimed  at  or  intended :  a  design : 
meaning. — adv,  Intent'ly.— ^.  Intent*- 
NE88.    [Bee  Intend.] 

INTENTION,  hi-ten'shun,  n.  (lit)  a  sfre^c^ 
ing  of  the  mind  towards  any  object: 
fixed  direction  of  mind:  the  object 
aimed  at :  design  :  purpose.  

INTENTIONAL,  in-ten'shun-al,  INTEN- 
TIONED,  in-ten'shund,  a^'.,  with  inr 
tention :  intended :  designed. — Well  (or 
III)  Intentioned,  having  good  (or  ill) 
designs. — adv.  Inten'tionally. 

INTER,  in-ter',  v.t.  to  bury  i-^.p.  interr'- 
ing ;  pa.p.  interred'.  [Fr.  tnferrer— Low 
L.  t'nterro— L.  in,  into,  terra,  the  earth.] 

INTERACT,  in'ter-akt,  v.i.  to  act  recipro- 
caJlv :  to  act  on  each  other.  Prof.  Tyn- 
daU.  '*The  two  complexions,  or  two 
styles  of  mind— the  perceptive  class,  and 
the  practical  finality  class — are  ever  in 
counterpoise,  interacting  mutually." — 
Emerson. 

INTERACTION,  in-ter-ak'shun,  n:,  action 
between  bodies,  mutual  action.  [L.  inr 
ter,  between,  and  Action.] 

INTERBRACHIAL,  in-ter-br&'ki-al,  ac{;. 
situated  between  the  arms  or  brachia. 
••  The  reproductive  organs  .  .  .  open  by 
oiiflces  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body  or  in  the  interhrcushial  areas." — JST. 
A.  Nicholson.  [L.  prefix  inter,  and  bror 
chium,  the  arm.  J  

INTERCALARY,  in-ter'kal-«r-i,  INTER- 
CALAR,  in-terlcai-ar,  adj.  inserted  be* 
tween  others 

INTERCALATE,  in-ter1cal-6t,  v.t.  to  in- 
sert between,  as  a  day  in  a  calendar. — n. 
Intvbcala'tion.  [L.  intercalo,  -atum-^ 
inter,  between,  calo,  to  call.    See  Cal* 

ENDB.]^ 

INTERCEDE,  in-ter^iSd',  v.t.  to  act  as 
peacemaker  between  two :  to  plead  for 
one. — n.  Intbroed'er.  [Fr. — h.tntereedo, 
-oessum — inter,  between,  cedOt  to  go.  See 

INTERCEDENT,  in-ter-sdd'ent,  o^;'.  going 


between  :  pleading  for. — adv.  Intebcbd^' 

KNTLY. 

INTERCELLULAR,  in-ter-sel'tt-lar,  cm©'. 
lying  behoeen  ceUs.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  Cellular.] 

INTERCEPT,  in-ter-sept',  v.t.  to  stop  and 
seize  on  its  passage:  to  obstruct,  cneck: 
to  interrupt  communication  with :  to 
cut  off:  {math.)  to  take  or  compre 
hend  between. — ns.  Intergept'er,  In 
tercept'or,  Interoef'tion.  —  a4j.  In- 
tercept'ive.  [Fr. — Jj.  intercifiOf-c^tum 
— inter,  between,  capio,  to  seize.] 

INTERCESSION,  in-ter-sesh'un,  n.  act  of 
interceding  or  pleading  for  another. 

INTERCESSIONAL,  in-ter-sesh'un-al,  acff. 
containing  intercession  or  pleading  for 
others. 

INTERCESSOR,  in-ter-ses'ur,  n.  one  who 
goes  between:  one  who  reconciles  two 
enemies :  one  who  pleads  for  another :  a 
bishop  who  acts  during  a  vacancy  in  a 
Bee.-^a4i.  Interoesso'rial. 

INTERCESSORY,  in-ter-ses'or-i,  ac^j.  inter- 
ceding. 

INTERCHANGE,  in-ter-chftni',  v.t.  to  give 
and  take  mutually:  to  excHange:  to  suc- 
ceed alternately. — n.  mutual  exchan&pe: 
alternate  succession.  [Fr. — L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  Change.] 

INTERCHANGEABLE,  in-ter-chftnj'arbl, 
acy.  that  may  be  interchanged :  follow- 
ing each  other  in  alternate  succession. 
"-adv.  Interohange'ably. — ns.  Inter- 
ohakob'ableness,  Interchanosabil'ity. 

INTERCIPIENT,  in-ter-sip'i^nt,  adlj.,  in- 
tercepting.— n.  the  person  or  thing  that 
intercepts.  [L.  intercipiens,  -entis,  pr.p. 
of  intercipio7\ 

INTERCLin)E,  in-ter-kl55d',  v.t.  to  shut 
out  from  anything  by  sometMnjg'  coming 
between:  to  intercept :  to  cut  off. — n.  In- 
TERCLU'siON.  [L.  %nterciudo — inter,  be- 
tween, davdo,  to  shut.] 

INTERCOLONIAL,  in-ter-kol-6'ni-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to  the  relation  existing  between 
colonies.    [L.  inter,  between,  and  COLO- 

NIAL>] 

INTEROOLUMNIATION.  in-ter-ko-lum-ni- 
S.'shun,  ffu  (arch.)  the  aistance  between 
columns,  measured  from  the  lower  part 
of  their  shafts.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
root  of  ColumnJ 

INTERCOMMUNE,  in-ter-kom-lln',  v.t.  to 
commune  between  or  together,  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  Cohmunb.] 

INTERCOMMUNICABLE,  in-ter-kom-an'i- 
ka-bl,  adj.  that  may  be  communicated 
between  or  mutually. 

INTERCOMMUNICATE,  in-ter-kom-tln'i- 
k&t,  v.t.  to  communicate  between  or  mu- 
tually.—n.  Interoommuniga'tion. 

INTERCOMMUNION,  in-ter-kom-to'yun, 
n.,  communion  between  or  mutuaJ  com- 
munion.   

INTERCOMMUNITY,  in-ter-kom-On'i-ti,  n. 
mutual  communication :  reciprocal  in- 
tercourse.         

INTERCOMPLEXITY,  in-ter-kom-pleks'i- 
ti,  n.  a  mutual  involvement  or  entangle- 
ment. **  Intercomplexities  had  arisen 
between  all  complications  and  inter- 
weavings  of  descent  from  three  original 
strands. " — De  Quincey. 

INTERCONNECT,  in-ter-kon-nekt',  v.t.  U 
conjoin  or  unite  closely  or  intimately. 
"  So  closely  interconnected  and  so  mutu- 
ally dependent.  **— g.  A.  Nicholson. 

INTERCONNECTION,  in-ter-kon-nek'shun, 
n.  the  state  or  condition  of  being  inter- 
connected: intimate  or  mutual  connec- 
tion. "  There  are  cases  where  two  stars 
dissemble  an  interconnection  which  they 
really  have,  and  other  cases  where  they 
simulate  an  in^erconneefion  which  thej 
have  not."— i)e  Quinoey, 
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INTERCOSTAL,  in-ter-kosVal,  a4l  {anat.) 
lying  hetioeen  the  riba.  [Fr.— li.  inier^ 
lietween,  and  Costal.] 

INTEBCOUBSE,  in'ter^kdra,  n.  connection 
by  dealings  :  communication :  com- 
merce :  communion.  fPr.—L.  inter^ 
between,  and  CoUBSB.] 

INTEBCUHRENT,  in-ter-kur^ent,  cu^'.,  nnv- 
ning  between:  intervening.—^  Inte^ 
cubs'engb.    [L.  inter f  between*  and  Ci7&- 

MEHXT  1 

INT£BJ)£PEN]d^CE,  in-ter-de-pend'ens, 
n.  mutual  dependence:  dependence  of 
parts  one  on  another.  [ll  inteTf  be* 
tween,  and  Dsfbndsnob.] 

INTERDICT,  in-ter-dikf ,  vJ.  to  prohibit : 
to  forbid :  to  forbid  communion. — n. 
Interdi(/tion.  [L.  interdicOf  "dictumr^ 
inter,  between,  and  clioo,  to  say,  pro- 
nounce.] 

INTERDICT,  in'terdikt,  n.  prohiDiCion :  a 
prohibitory  decree  :  a  prohibitiou  of  the 
Pope  restraining  the  clergy  from  per- 
forming divine  service. 

INTERDICTIVE.  in-ter-dikt'iv,  INTER- 
DICTORT,  in-ter-dikt'or-i,  adj.  contain- 
ing interdiction :  prohibitory. 

INTEREST,  in'ter^st,  n.  advantage :  pre- 
mium paid  for  the  use  of  money  (in  CoH- 
FOUND  Interest,  the  interest  of  each 
period  is  added  to  its  principal,  and  the 
amount  forms  a  new  principal  for  the 
next  period) :  any  increase  :  concern : 
special  attention  :  influence  over  others : 
snare :  participation  :  a  collective  name 
for  those  interested  in  any  particular 
business,  measure,  or  the  fike ;  as,  the 
landed  interest  of  the  country,  the  ship- 
pini^  interest  of  our  principal  ports.  [O. 
Fr.  interest  (Fr.  int6rit)^tj.  interest,  it  is 
profitable,  it  concerns — inter,  between, 
and  esse,  to  be.    See  Essence.] 

INTEREST,  in'ter-est,  v.t.  to  engage  the 
attention  :  to  awaken  concern  in :  to  ex- 
cite (in  behalf  of  another).  [From  obs. 
interest— O.  Fr.  intereeeer^  to  concern— L. 
fn^eregse.] 

INTERESTED,  in'ter-est-ed,  adlf.  having  an 
interest  or  concern  :  liable  to  be  affected, 
—adv.  In'tbbbstedlt. 

INTERESTEDNESS,  in'ter-eet-ed-nes,  n. 
the  quality  or  state  of  being  interested, 
or  or  having  a  personal  interest  in  a 
question,  or  event:  a  reeard  for  one's 
own  private  views  or  profit.  "  I  might 
give  tnem  what  decree  of  credit  I  pleased, 
and  take  them  with  abatement  for  Mr. 
Solmes's  interestednesSf  if  I  thought  fit.** 
^^Richardson, 

INTERESTINQ,  in'ter-est-ing,  a^f.  eugug- 
ing  the  attention  or  regard :  exciting 
emotion   or   passion.  —  adv.   In'tebest- 

INGLY. 

INTERFERE,  in-ter-fSr',  t;.t*.  to  come  in 
collision :  to  intermeddle  :  to  interpose : 
to  act  reciprocally-Hsaid  of  waves,  rays 
of  light,  etc. — ns.  Interfeb'eb,  Intbr- 
fer'ence.  pit.  **to  strike  between," 
through  O.  Fr.,  from  L.  inter^  between, 
and /erio,  to  strike.]  

INTERFLUENT,  in-Wfloo-ent,  INTER- 
FLUOUS,  in-ter'floo-us,  ac(;.,  flowing 
hettceen.  [L.  interfluena — inter,  between, 
and  fluo,  to  flow.] 

INTERFOLIACEOUS,  in-teivfO-li4l'shu8, 
acb\  placed  between  leaves.  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  FoUAdfiOUS.] 

INTERFRETTED,  in-ter-fret'ed,  a^.^fret- 
ted  between  or  interlaced.  [L.  tnier, 
between,  and  Fretted.] 

INTERFUSED,  in-ter-fflzd',  adj.,  poured  or 
spread  between.  FL.  interfiisus  —  inter, 
between,  and  funoo,  to  pour.] 

INTERFUSION,  in-ter-fo'zhun,  n.  apour- 
ing  or  spreading  between. 

INTERIM,  in'ter^m,  n.  time  between  or  in- 


tervening :  the  mean  time.     {L.—^mter, 

INTERIOR,  in-te'ri-ur,  adj.,  inner:  inter- 
nal :  remote  from  the  frontier  or  coast : 
inland. — n.  the  inside  of  anything :  the 
inland  part  of  a  country. — adv.  Intb'- 
BIORLY.    [L.— comp.  of  interas,  inward.] 

INTERJACENCY,  in-ter-ja'sen-si,  n.  a  ly- 
ing between:  a  space  or  region  between 
others. 

INTERJACENT,  in-ter-jft'sent,  adj.,  lying 
between :  intervening.  [L.  inter,  bietween, 
and  jaceo,  to  lie.] 

INTERJECT,  in-ter-Jekt',  v.t.  to  throw  be- 
tween :  to  insert. — v.t.  to  throw  one's  self 
between.  (Tj.  inter,  between,  and  jaeto, 
freq.  of  jaew,  to  throw.] 

INTElRJECTION,  in-ter-jek'shun,  n.  a 
throwing  between :  {gram.)  a  word  thrown 
In  to  express  emotion.— -ac{;.  Intbbjeo'- 
TIONAL.    [Fr.— L.  inteijeetio.] 

INTERJUNCnON,  in-ter-jungk'shun,  n.  a 

{'unction  or  joining  between.  [L.  intetf 
jetween,  and  JuNonox.] 

INTERKNIT,  in-ter-nit',  v.t.  to  knit  to- 
gether: to  unite  closely.  [L.  inter^  be- 
tween, and  Knit.] 

INTERLACE,  in-ter-lfis',  v.t.  to  lace  to- 
gether :  to  unite  :  to  insert  one  thing 
within  another :  to  intermix.— n.  InteBp 
lagb'mbnt.  [L.  inter^  between,  and 
LjlgbJ 

INTERLARD,  in-ter-lfird^  v.t.  to  mix  in, 
as  fat  with  lean :  to  diversify  by  mixt- 
ure.   [L.  inter,  between,  and  Labb.] 

INTERLAY,  in-ter^lft',  v.t.  to  lay  among  or 
between.    [L.  inter,  between,  and  Lay.] 

INTERLEAVE,  in-ter-l6v',  v.t.  to  put  a 
leaf  between :  to  insert  blank  leaves  in  a 
book.    FL.  inter,  and  Leaf.] 

INTERLINE,  in-ter-lin',  v.t,  to  write  in  al- 
ternate lines :  to  write  between  lines. 
L.  inter,  between,  and  Line.] 

INTERLINEAR,  in-ter-lin'e-ar,  ac(j\  writ- 
ten between  Utics,  [L.  intor,  between, 
and  Linear.] 

INTERLINEATION,  in-ter^lin-e-A'shun,  n. 
act  of  interlining :  that  which  is  inter- 
lined. 

INTERLINK,  in-ter-lingV,  v.t.  to  connect 
by  tmiting  links.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  Link.] 

INTERLOBULAR,  in-ter-loVa-lar,  adj. 
being  between  lobes.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  Lobular.] 

INTERLOCATION,  in-ter-lo-k&'shun,  n.  a 
plaeing  between.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
location.] 

INTERLOCUTION,  in-teivlo-kn'shun,  n. 
conference  :  an  intermediate  decree  be- 
fore final  decision.  [Fr. — L.  interlocutio, 
from  interloquor — inter,  between,  and 
loquor,  locutuis,  to  speak.] 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in-ter-loTO-tur,  n.  one 
who  speaks  between  or  in  dialogue : 
{Scotch  law)  an  intermediate  decree  be- 
fore final  decision.— ac(;.  Interloc'ittory. 

INTERLOPE,  in-ter-l5p',  v.t.  to  intrude  in- 
to any  matter  in  which  one  has  no  fair 
concern.— n.  Interlop'er.  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  Dut.  loopen^  to  run ;  Scot. 
Zottp;  E.  leap."] 

INTERLUDE,  in'ter-l55d,  n.  a  short  dra- 
matic performance  or  play  between  the 
play  and  afterpiece,  or  between  the  acts 
of  a  play :  a  short  piece  of  music  played 
between  the  parts  of  a  song.  [From  L. 
inter,  between,  ludus^  pl^yO 

INTERLUDED,  in-ter4ood'ed,  adj.  inserted 
as  an  interlude  :  having  interludes. 

INTERLUNAR,  in-ter-l56'nar,  INTERLU- 
NARY,  in-ter-150'nar-i,  adj.  belonging  to 
the  time  when  the  moon,  about  to  change, 
is  invisible.  [Lit.  "  between  the  moons ;  ** 
L.  inter,  between,  and  Lunar.] 

INTERMARRY,  in-ter-mar'i,  v,L  to  marry 
between  or  among :  to  marry  reciprocally 


or  take  one  and  give  another  in  mar- 
riage.— n.  Intermarr'iaoe. 

INmtMAXILLARY,  in-ter-maks'U-ar-i, 
<uU.  situated  between  the  jawbones.  [L. 
inter,  between,  and  Maxillary.] 

INTERMEDDLE,  in-ter-med'l,  v.t.  to  med- 
dle or  mix  with :  to  interpose  or  inter- 
fere improperly. — n.  Interhbdd'ler.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  inter^  among,  and  Meddle.] 

INTERMEDIATE,  in-ter-mS'di-at.  INTER- 
MEDIARY, in-ter-m^'di-ar-i,  INTERME- 
DIAL,  in-ter-me'di-al,  adjs.  in  the  mid- 
dle betioeen  :  intervening. — adv.  IntbRt 
ue'diately.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
Mediate,  Mediart,  Mrdtak 

INTERMEDIUM,  in-ter-me'di-um,  n.  a  me- 
dium bettffeen:  an  intervening  agent  or 
instrument. 

INTERMENT,  in-ter'ment,*!.  burial.  [From 
Xnter  I 

INTERMEGRATION,  in-ter-ml-gra'shun,  n. 
reciprocal  migration.  [L,  inter,  among, 
and  Migration.]  

INTERMINABLE,  in-ter'min-arbl,  INTER- 
MINATE,  in-ter'min'&t,  a4j*f  without  ter- 
mination or  limit :  boundless :  endless.— 
adv.  Inter'minably.— n.  Inter'minable- 
NESB.  [L.  interminabilis — »n,  not,  and 
terminus,  a  boundary.] 

INTERMINGLE,  in-ter-ming'gl,  v.t.  or  v.i. 
to  mingle  or  mix  together.  [L.  inter, 
among,  and  Minolb.] 

INTERMISSION,  in-ter-mish'un,  n.  act  of 
intermitting  :  interval :  pause. ^^i€(;.  In- 
TERMiss^rvE,  eoming  at  intervals. 

INTERMIT,  in-ter-mit',  v.t.  to  cause  to 
cease  for  a  time :  to  interrupt.  [L.  in- 
termitto,  -^missum — inter,  between,  and 
mitto,  to  cause  to  go.] 

INTERMITTANCE,  m-ter-mit'ens,  n.  the 
act  or  state  of  intermitting:  intermis- 
sion.   Prof,  TyndaU. 

INTERMITTENT,  in-ter-mit'ent,  ady.,  in^ 
termitting  or  ceasing  at  intervals,  as  a 
fever. — adv.  Intermitt'inoly. 

INTERMIX,  in-ter-miks',  v.t  or  r.i.  to  mix 
among  or  together.  [L.  inter,  among, 
and  Mix.] 

INTERMLmjRE,  in-ter-miks'tOr,  n.  a 
mass  formed  by  mixture  :  something 
intermixed. 

INTERMUNDANE,  in-teivmun'd&n,  a^., 
betuseen  worlds.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
Mundane.] 

INTERMURAL,  in-ter-m&'ral,  ad^.  lyine 
between  walls.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
MuralJ  

INTERMUSCULAR,  in-ter-mns'kH-lar,  adj. 
between  the  muscles.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  Muscular.] 

INTERMUTATION,  in-ter-mfl-tft'shun,  n., 
mutual  change:  interchange.  [L.  inter, 
between,  and  Mutation.] 

INTERN,  in-tem',  v.t  (mt2.)  to  disarm  and 
quarter  in  a  neutral  country  such  troops 
as  have  taken  refuge  within  its  frontier. 
[Fr.  intemer.    See  Internal.} 

INTERNAL,  in-ter'nal,  adj.  being  in  the 
interior:  domestic,  as  opposed  to  foreign: 
intrinsic :  pertaining  to  the  heart : — op- 
posed to  EiXTERNAL.— adv.  Inter'nally. 
[L.  intemns — inter,  within.] 

INTERNATIONAL,  in-ter-nash'un-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to  the  relations  between  na- 
tions.— adv.  Interna'tionally.  [L.  inter 
between,  and  National.] 

INTERNECINE,  in-ter-n^'sin,  adj.,  mutu^ 
aUy  destrtictive :  deadly.  [L.  intemeco— 
inter,  between,  and  neco,  to  kill,  akin  to 
Sans,  root  nak.] 

INTERNTTY,  in-tem'i-ti,  n.  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  interior  :  inwsrdness. 
'*The  intemity  of  His  ever-living  light 
kindled  up  an  externity  of  corporeal  irra- 
diation.*' — Henry  Brooke. 

INTERNMENT,  in-tern'ment,  n.  the  state 
or  condition  of  being  interned :  confine 
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ment,  as  of  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  in- 
tenor  of  a  country. 

INTERNODE,  in'ter-n5d,  n.  (jbotHhe  space 
between  two  nodes  or  points  of  the  stem 
from  which  the  leaves  arise.— o^^'.  Intbr- 
no'dial.  [L.  intemodium,  from  tnter^  be- 
tween, and  nodus,  a  knot.l 

INTERNUNCIO,  in-ter-nun'shi-5,  n.  a  mes- 
senger between  two  parties :  the  Pope's 
representative  at  republics  and  small 
courts. — adj.  Internxtn'cial.  [Sp. — L. 
intemundus — inter,  between,  and  nun- 
ciiis,  a  messenger.] 

INTEROCEANIC,  in-ter-6H3ihe-an'ik,  adj., 
between  oceans,  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
OcEAjaa] 

INTEROCttLAR,  in-ter-ok'tl-lar,  adj,^  be- 
tween the  eyes.  [L.  inter,  between,  and 
Ocular.!  

INTEROSSEAL,  in-ter-osVal,  INTER03- 
SEXJS,  in-ter-os'e-us,  adj,  situated  between 
bones.    [L.  inter,  between,  and  Ossbal, 

INTERPELLATION,  in-ter-pel-ft'sbun,  n. 
a  question  raised  during  the  course  of  a 
debate :  interruption :  intercession :  a 
summons:  an  earnest  addre8s.-*t7.f.  In- 
tbb'pellate,  to  question.  [Fr. — ^L.  in- 
terpeUatio,  from  interpeUo,  interpdtor 
tum,  to  disturb  by  speaking^-^'ntery  be- 
tween. a,nd  pello,  to  drive.] 

INTERPETALARY,  in-ter-pet'el-ap-l,  a4J. 
{bot. )  between  the  petals.  [L.  irUer^  be- 
tween, and  Petal.  T 

INTERPETIOLAR,  in-ter-pet'1-o-lar,  adj. 
(jbot.)  betuseen  XhRpetioUs.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  Petiole.] 

INTERPILASTER,  in  -  ter  -  pi  -  las'ter,  n. 
(arc/i.)  space  between  two  pilasters,  [L, 
inter,  between,  and  Pilasteb.] 

INTERPLANETARY,  in-tei^plan'et-«vi, 
adj.,  between  th.e planets.  [L.  inter,  be- 
tween, and  Planet.] 

INTERPLEAD,  in-ter-pled',  r.i.  Qaw)  to 
plead  or  discuss  a  point,  happening  be- 
tween or  incidentally,  before  the  piinci- 
paJ  cause  can  be  tried. 

INTERPLEADER,  in-ter-plgd'er,  n.  one 
who  interpleads :  {law)  a  bill  in  e<)uity 
to  determine  to  which  of  the  parties  a 
suit,  debt,  or  rent  is  due. 

INTERPLEDGE,  in-ter-plej',  v.t.  to  pledge 
mutually:  to  give  and  take  a  pledge. 
[L.  inter,  between,  mutually*  and 
Pleidoe  1 

INTERPOLABLE,  in-ter-p6ra-bl,  adj.  oar 
pable  of  being  interpolated  or  inserted  : 
suitable  for  interpolation.    De  Morgan. 

INTERPOLATE,  in-ter'po-iat,  v.U  to  in- 
sert  unfairly,  as  a  spurious  word  or  pas- 
sage in  a  book  or  manuscript:  to  cor- 
rupt :  iynath.)  to  fill  up  the  intermedi- 
ate terms  of  a  series. — ns.  Inter'folatob, 
Ii9TERFOLa'tion.  [L.  interpolo,  inter- 
polatum,  from  inter,  between,  and  ^2io, 
to  polish.] 

rNTBKPOLlTY,  in-ter-poH-ti,  n.  inter- 
course of  one  city  with  another :  inter- 
change of  citizenship.  *'An  absolute 
sermon  upon  emigration,  and  the  trans- 
planting and  interpolity  of  our  species." 
— Lord  Lytton. 

INTERPOSAL,  in-ter-p5z'al.    Same  as  In- 

TERPOSmON 

INTERPOSE,  in-ter-p5z',  v.t  to  pUuie  be- 
tween :  to  thrust  in :  to  offer,  as  aid  or 
services. — vA.  to  come  between  :  to  medi- 
ate-: to  put  in  by  way  of  interruption : 
to  interfere. — n.  INTERFOe'ER,  [Fr. — lu 
inter,  between,  and  Fr.  poser,  to  place. 
See  Pose,  n.] 

INTERPOSrrrON,  in-ter-pa-ash'un,  n.  act 
of  interposing:  intervention  :  mediation: 
anything  interposed.  [Fr. — inter,  and 
PoamoiO 

INTERPRET,  In-ter'pret,  v.t  to  explain 
the  meaning  of :  to  translate  into  mtel- 


ligible  or  familiar  terms.  [Fr.-— L.  tnfer- 
pretor,  -pretatus — interpres,  from  inter^ 
oetween,  the  last  part  of  the  word  being 
of  uncertain  origin.] 

INTERPRETABLE,  in-ter^pret-a^bl,  adj. 
capable  of  interpretation. 

INTERPRETATION,  in-ter-pre-t&'shun,  n. 

act  of  interpreting:  the  sense  given  by 

an  interpreter :  the  power  of  explaining. 
INTERPRETATIVE,  in-ter'pre-tfi-tiv,  acy. 

collected  by  or  containing  mterpretation. 

— adr.  Inter'prbtatively. 

INTERPRETER,  in-ter'pret-er,  n.  one  who 
explains  between  two  parties :  an  ex- 
pounder: a  translator. 

INTERREGNUM,  in-ter-reg'num,  n.  the 
time  between  two  reigns :  the  time  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  one  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  government:  used 
chiefly  with  reference  to  monarchies. 
[L.  inter,  between,  regnum,  rule.] 

INTERRELATION,  in-ter-rg-l&'shun,  n. 
mutual,  reciorocal,  or  corresponding  re- 
lation: correlation.    Fitzedward  HalL 

INTERREX,  in'tei^reks,  n.  one  who  rules 
during  an  interregnum:  a  regent.  [L. 
inter,  between,  ana  rex,  a  king.] 

INTERROGATE,  in-ter'o-^t,  v.t.  to  ques- 
tion :  to  examine  by  asking  questions.— 
v.t.  to  ask  questions:  to  inquire. — n. 
Interr'ooator.  [L.  interrogo,  interro- 
gatwn,  from  inter ^  between,  and  rogo, 
to  ask.l 

INTERROGATION,  in-ter-o-g&'shun,  n.  act 
of  interrogating :  a  question  put :  the 
mark  of  a  question  (?),  orig.  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  L.  qucBstio,  a  question. 

INTERROGATIVE,  in-ter-rog'srtiv,  adj. 
denoting  a  question:  expressed  as  a  ques- 
tion.— n.  a  word  used  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion.— adv.  Interroo'ativxly. 

INTERROGATORY,  in-ter-rog'artor-i,  n.  a 
question  or  inquiry. — adj.  expressing  a 
question. 

INTERRUPT,  in-ter-rupt',  v.t.  to  break  in 
between :  to  stop  or  hinder  by  bresking 
in  upon :  to  divide :  to  break  continu- 
ity. [L.  interrumpo — inter,  between,  and 
rumpo,  ruptum,  to  break.] 

INTERRUPTEDLY,  in-ter-rup'ted-li,  adv. 
with  interruptions. 

INTERRUPTION,  in-ter-rup'shun,  n.  act 
of  interrupting :  hinderance :  cessation. 

INTERRUPTIVE,  in-ter-rup'tiv,  adj.  tend- 
ing to  interrupt. — adv.  Interrup'tively. 

INTERSCAPULAR,  in-ter-ska'pa-lar,  ad;. 
(finat.)  between  the  shaulderAjlades.  \L. 
inter,  oetween,  and  Scapular.] 

INTERSCRIBE,  In-ter-skifb',  v.U  to  wHte 
between.  [L.  interscrtbo — inter,  between, 
and  scribo,  to  write.] 

INTERSECANT,  in-ter^sS'kant,  adj.  divid- 
ing into  parts :  crossing. 

INTERSECT,  in-ter-sekt',  v.t.  to  cut  between 
or  asunder :  to  cut  or  cross  mutually :  to 
divide  into  parts.  —  v.i.  to  cross  each 
other.  [L.  inter,  between,  and  seoo,  sec- 
turn,  to  cut.] 

INTERSECTION,  in-ter-seVshun,  n.,  inter- 
secting :  (geom.)  the  point  or  line  in  which 
two  lines  or  two  planes  cut  each  other. 

INTERSIDEREAL,  in-ter-n-de're-al,  ac^'. 
situated  between  or  among  the  stars  ;  as, 
intersidereal  space. 

INTERSPERSE,  in-ter-spers',  v.t.  to  scatter 
or  set  here  and  there. — n.  Intersfee'sion. 
[L.  interspergo,  intermersum  —  inter, 
among,  spargo,  to  scatter,  akin  to  Gr. 
speird,  to  sow  J  

INTERSTELLAR,  in-ter-stel'ar,  INTER- 
8TELLARY,  in-ter-stel'ar-i,  adj.  situated 
beyond  the  solar  system  or  among  the 
stars :  in  the  intervals  between  the  stars. 
[L.  inter,  between,  and  stella,  a  star.] 

INTERSTICE,  in'ter-stis  or  in-ter'stis,  n.  a 
small  space  between  things  closely  set,  or 


between  the  parts  which  compose  a  body* 
'-^adj.  TsiTEBBSTfiAiM  [Fr.--L.  interst> 
tium — int&r,  between,  and  sisto,  stitum^ 
to  stand.]        . 

INTERSTRATIFIED,  in-ter-strat'i-fid,  adj. 
stratified  between  other  bodies.  [L.  in- 
ter, between,  and  Strahfibd.] 

INTERTEXTURE,  in-ter-teks'tar,  n.  a 
beings  interwoven.  [L.  inter,  between, 
and  Texture.] 

INTERTROPICAL,  in-ter-trop'ik-al,  adj., 
between  the  tropics.  \JU  inier^  between, 
and  Trofioal.] 

INTERTWINE,  in-ter-twin',  v.t.  to  twine 
or  twist  tocfether.^-v.i.  to  be  twisted  to- 
gether :  to  become  mutually  involved. — 
adv.  Iktertwin'inoly.  [L.  inter,  to> 
gether,  and  TwiNE.] 

INTERTWIST,  in-ter-twist',  v.t.  to  twist 
together.-^adv.  Intertwist^inqly.  [L. 
irUer,  together,  and  Twist.] 

INTERVAL,  in'ter-val,  n.  time  or  space  be- 
tween: the  distance  between  two  given 
sounds  in  music.  [Lit.  the  space  between 
the  rampart  of  a  camp  and  the  soldiers' 
tents.  Fr. — ^L.  intervaUum — inter,  be- 
tween, and  vaUum,  a  rampart.] 

INTERVENE,  in-ter^v5n',  v.i.  to  come  or 
be  betujeen :  to  occur  between  points  of 
time :  to  happen  so  as  to  interrupt :  to 
interpose. — v.f.  to  separate.  [Fr. — 1,.  in- 
ter, between,  and  venio,  to  come.] 

INTERVENTION,  in-ter-ven'shun,  n.,  in- 
tervening :  interference :  mediation  :  in- 
terposition. 

INTERVIEW,  in'ter-vO,  n.  a  mutual  view 
or  sight :  a  meeting :  a  conference :  a 
conversation  with  a  journalist  for  publi- 
cation in  a  newspaper. — t*.^.  to  visit  a 
person  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  re- 
I)ort  of  his  conversation  in  the  news- 
papers. [Fr.  entrevue — ^L.  inter,  between, 
and  View  1 

INTERVITAL,  in-ter-vTtal,  adj.,  between 
lives,  between  death  and  resurrection. 
[L.  inter,  between,  and  vita,  life.] 

INTERWEAVE,  in-tep-w6v',  v.t.  to  weave 
together :  to  intermingle.  [L.  inter,  to- 
gether, and  Weave.] 

Intestacy,  in-tes'tisy,  n.  the  state  of 
one  dying  without  having  made  a  valid 
will. 

INTESTATE,  in-tes't&t,  adj.  dying  withmit 
having  made  a  valid  unU :  not  disposed 
of  bjr  will. — n.  a  person  who  dies  without 
making  a  valid  will.  [L.  intestatus — in, 
not,  and  testatus — testor,  to  make  a  will.] 

INTESTINAL,  in-tes'tln-al,  acy.  pertaining 
to  the  intestines  of  an  animal  oody. 

INTESTINE,  in-tes'tin,  adij.,  internal:  con- 
tajned  in  the  n-nimn.!  body :  domestic : 
not  foreign. — n.  (usually  in  pi.)  the  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  that  lies  between 
the  stomach  and  the  anus.  [Fr. — L.  in- 
testinus — intus,  within,  on  the  inside.] 

INTHRAL,  in-thrawl',  v.t.  to  bring  into 
thraldom  or  bondage :  to  enslave :  to 
shackle  : — pr.p.  intnrall'ing  ;  pa.p.  in- 
thralled'.   TE.  In,  into,  and  Thrall.] 

INTHRALMENT,  in-thrawl'ment,  n.  act  of 
inth railing  or  enslaving :  slavery. 

INTIMACY,  in'ti-ma-si,  n.  state  of  being 
intimate :  close  familiarity. 

INTIMATE,  in'ti-mat,  adj.,  innermost :  in- 
ternal :  close :  closely  acquainted :  fa- 
miliar.— n.  a  familiar  friend :  an  associ- 
ate.— adv.  I^tihately.  (X.  intimus,  in- 
nermost— intus,  within.] 

INTIMATE,  in'ti-m&t,  v.t.  to  hint:  to  an- 
nounce. [Lit.  to  make  one  intimate  with, 
L.  intimo.  -atum — intus.] 

INTIMATION,  in-ti-ma'shun.  n.  obscure 
notice  :  hint :  announcement. 

INTIMIDATE,  in-tim'i-dat,  v.t.  to  make 
timid  or  fearful :  to  dispirit.  [L.  in,  and 
timidus,  fearful— /tmeo,  to  fear.] 
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INTIMIDATION,  in-tim-i-da'ahuii,  n.  act 
of  intimidating :  state  of  being  intimi- 
dated. 

INTITULED,  in-tit'Qld,  Same  as  Entttlkd. 

INTO,  in'too,  prep,  noting  passage  inwards: 
noting  the  passage  of  a  thing  from  one 
state  to  another:  (B,)  often  used  for 
Unto.  [Lit.  coming  to  and  going  in^  In 
and  To.] 

INTOLERABILrrY,  in-tol-eMrba'i-ti,  n. 
the  state  or  quality  of  being  intolerable : 
unbearableness:  excessive  badness.  '*  The 
goodness  of  your  true  pun  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  its  intolerability.^^ — Poe» 

INTOLERABLE,  in-torer-a-bl,  a4j\  that 
cannot  be  endured.-'fi.  Imtol'krablbmess. 
—adv.  Intol'ebablt.  [Ft.— L.  in^  not, 
and  Tolerable.] 

INTOLERANT,  in-tol'er-ant,  ac^'.  not  able 
or  willing  to  endure :  not  enduring  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  esp.  on  questions  of  relig- 
ious dogma:  persecuting.— n.  one  opposed 
to  toleration. — cuiv,  Intol'ebantlt. — ns, 
Intol'erance,  Intolera'tion.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  Tolerakt.J 

INTOMB,  in-t5dm'.    Same  as  Entoicb. 

INTONATE,  in'ton-&t,  v.i.  to  sound  forth : 
to  sound  the  notes  of  a  musical  scale :  to 
modulate  the  voice.  [Low  L.  intono, 
-atum — L.  in  tonum^  according  to  tone. 
See  Tone.1 

INTONATION,  in-to-nft'shun,  n.  act  or 
manner  of  sounding  musical  notes :  mod* 
ulation  of  the  voice. 

INTONE,  in-t6n',  v.i.  to  utter  in  tones :  to 
give  forth  a  low  protracted  sound.— 47.  <. 
to  chant :  to  read  (the  church  service)  in 
a  singing,  recitative  manner.    [See  In- 

l^NATB.1 

INTORSION,  in-tor'shun,  n,  a  twisting^ 
winding,  or  bending.    [L.  in,  and  TOR- 

SIONJ 

INTOXiCABLE,  in-toks^i-ka-bl,  adj.  capa- 
ble of  beine  intoxicated  or  made  drunk ; 
capable  of  being  highly  elated  in  spirits. 
'*  If  .  .  .  the  people  (were)  not  so  intooci" 
cable  as  to  fall  in  with  their  brutal  as- 
sistance, no  g^ood  could  come  of  any  false 
plot."— itooer  North. 

INTOXICATE,  in-toks'i-k&t,  v.t.  to  poison. 
'*  Meat,  I  say,  and  not  poison.  For  the 
one  doth  intoxioate  ana  slay  the  eater, 
the  other  feedeth  and  nourisheth  him." 
— Latimer. 

INTOXICATE,  in-toks'i-kftt,  v.t.  to  make 
drunk :  to  excite  to  enthusiasm  or  mad- 
ness. [Lit.  to  drug  or  i)oison,  from  Low 
L.  intoxicot  •atum^^toxiewmr-^T.  toad' 
kon,  a  poison  in  which  arrows  were 
dipped — toocoUf  an  arrow.] 

INTOXICATION,  in-toks-i-kft'shun,  n.  state 
of  being  drunk ;  high  excitement  or  ela- 
tion. 

INTRACTABLE,  in-trakf a-bl,  ad(f.  un- 
manageable: obstinate. — ns.  IimtACTA- 
BiL'mr,  IzmtACT'ABLBNBSS.  —  odv.  In- 
tract'ably.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not.  Tract- 
able.]          

INTRA-MERCURIAL,  in-tra-mei^ka'ri-al, 
ady.  situated  between  Mercury  and  the 
sun :  applied  to  the  hypothetical  planet 
Vulcan^ 

INTRAMURAL,  in-tra-ma'ral,  ac[/.,  within 
the  waUSf  as  of  a  city.  [L.  intra,  within, 
4      and  MuralJ 

INTRANSIGENT,  in-trans'i-jent,  adb'.  re- 
fusing to  agree  or  come  to  an  understand- 
ing :  uncompromising :  irreconcilable : 
used  especially  of  some  extreme  politi- 
cal party.  [Fr.  intravigigeant,  from  L. 
in,  not,  and  tranaigo,  to  transact,  to  come 
to  a  settlement.] 

INTRANSIGENT,  in-transTi-jent,  n.  an  hv 
reconcilable  person :  especially  one  who 
refuses  to  agree  to  some  i)olitical  settle- 
ment.   

INTRANSIGENTES,in-tran8-i-jen't&2,n.p2. 


the  name  given  to  the  extreme  left  in  the 
Snanish  Cortes,  and  afterwards  to  a  verv 
aavanced  republican  party,  correspond- 
ing to  the  extreme  Communists  of  France 
and  elsewhere.  The  name  was  first  used 
in  its  latter  sense  in  the  Spanish  troubles 
consequent  upon  the  resignation  of  King 
Amadeus,  in  1873. 

INTRANSITIVE,    in-tran'si-tlv,  ad(i.    not 

Eisiug  over  or  indicating  passing  over ; 
am.)  representing  action  confined  to 
i  agent. — adv.  CrrRAN'smvELY.    [L. 
in,  not,  and  Transitive.] 

INTRANSMISSIBLE,  in-trans-mis'i-b],  adlj\ 
that  cannot  be  transmitted.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  Transmissiblb.] 

INTRANSMUTABLE,  in  -  trans-mOt'a-bl, 
aclf.  that  cannot  be  changed  into  another 
substance. — n.  iMTRAl^SMUTABn/lTT.  [L. 
in,  not,  Transuxttable.] 

INTRANT,  In'trant,  ac(j.,  entering:  pene- 
trating.— n.  one  who  enters,  esp.  on 
some  public  duty.  [L.  intrans^  HinUe 
— intra ^  to  enter.    See  Ekteb.] 

INTRAFARIETAL,  in-trarpa-rfet-al,  adj, 
situated  or  happening  within  walls  or 
within  an  inciosure :  shut  out  from 
public  view :  hence,  private ;  as,  intrar 
parietal  executions.-  [L.  intra,  and 
paries,  parietis,  a  wall.] 

INTRENCH,  in-trensh',  v.t.  to  dig  a  trench 
aT'ound :  to  fortify  with  a  ditch  and  para- 
pet: to  furrow. — v,u  to  encroach.  [E. 
IN  and  TrenchJ 

INTRENCHMENT,  in-trensh'ment,  n.  act 
of  intrenching :  a  trench :  a  ditch  and 
parapet  for  defence :  any  protection  or 
defence ;  an  encroachment. 

INTREPID,  in-trep'id,  a^j.  without  trepi- 
dation or  fear :  undaunted :  brave. — n. 
iNTREFm'nr,  firm,  unshaken  courage.-^ 
ctdv.  Intrsf^idlt.  [L.  intrmdus — in, 
not,  and  root  of  Trepidatiok.]^ 

INTRICATE,  in'tri-k&t,  adj.  involved ;  en- 
tangled :  perplexed. — tis.  In'tricsacy,  In*- 

TRICATENBBS.— iXdv.    In'TRICATELT.       jX. 

intricatus — in,  and  tricor,  to  make  diffi- 
culties— tricoB,  hinderanoes.] 

INTRIGUE,  in-trgg^,  n.  a  complex  plot :  a 
private  or  party  scheme :  tne  plot  of  a 
play  or  romance:  secret  illicit  love. — v.i, 
to  form  a  plot  or  scheme:  to  carry  on 
illicit  love  i^-pr.p,  intrigu'ing ;  jxm).  in- 
trigued'. [Ft,  intriguer^-Toot  of  Intri- 
cate.] 

INTRIGUER,  in-trfig'er,  n.  one  who  in- 
tri^es,  or  pursues  an  object  by  secret 
artifices. 

INTRINSIC,  in-trin'sik,  INTRINSICAL,  in- 
trin'sik-al,  adj.  inward :  essential :  gen- 
uine: inherent.  —  n.  Intrinbioal'itt. — 
adv.  Intrin'sicallt.  [Fr.— L.  intrinse' 
cus — intra,  within,  and  sectis,  following.] 

INTRODUCE,  in-tro-dtis',  v.t.  to  lead  or 
britig  in :  to  conduct  into  a  place :  form- 
ally to  make  known  or  acquainted :  to 
bring  into  notice  or  practice :  to  com- 
mence :  to  preface.  fL-  introduco,  -duo- 
tum — intro,  within,  auco,  to  lead.  See 
Duke.] 

INTRODUCTION,  in-tro-duk'shun,  n.  act 
of  conducting  into :  act  of  making  per- 
sons known  to  each  other :  act  of  bring- 
ing into  notice  or  practice  :  preliminary 
matter  to  the  main  thoughts  of  a  book : 
a  treatise  introductory  to  a  science  or 
course  of  study.    [See  Introduce.] 

INTRODUCTORY,  in-tro^uk'tor-i,  IN- 
TRODUCTIVE,  in-tro-duk'tiv,  at^\  serv- 
ing to  introduce:  preliminary:  prefatory. 
— adv.  Introduc'torily, 

INTROMISSION,  in-tro-mish'un,  n.,aending 
unthin  or  into :  {Scot,  law)  intermeddling 
with  another's  goods.    [See  Intromit.] 

INTROMIT,  in-tro-mit',  v.t.  to  send  wUh- 
in  :  to  admit :  to  permit  to  enter  I'-pr^p. 


intromitt'ing ;  pa.p.    intromitt'ed.     [Li 
intra,  within,  mitto,  missum,  to  send.] 

INTROSPECTION,  in-tro-spek'shun,  n.  a 
sight  of  the  inside  or  interior :  self-ex- 
amination. —  adj,  Introspec/tive.  [L. 
intra,  within,  specio,  to  see.] 

INTROSPECTIONIST,  in-trd-spek'shun-ist, 

n.  one  given  to  introspection :  one  who 

studies  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
INTROVERT,  in-tro-vert',  v.t.  to  turn  in- 

toard.    [L.  intra,  within,  and  verto,  to 

turn.] 
INTRUDE,  in-tr65d',  v.i.  to  thrust  one's 

self  in :  to  enter  uninvited  or  unwelcome. 

— v.t.  to  force  in. — n.  Intrud'er.    [L.  in, 

in,  trudo,  to  thrust.] 

INTRUSION,  in-tr65'zhun,  n.  act  of  intrudr 
ing  or  of  entering  into  a  place  without 
welcome  or  invitation  :  encroachment. 

INTRUSIVE,  in-tr66'siv,  adj.  tending  or 
apt  to  intrude:  entering  without  wel- 
come or  right.— adv.  Intru^sivelt. — n. 

InTRP*H1VENB88. 

INTRUST,  in-trust',  v.t.  to  give  in  trust: 
to  commit  to  Another,  trusting  his  fldel- 
ity.    [E.  In,  in,  and  Trust.] 

INTUITION,  in-tfl-ish'un,  n.  the  power  of 
the  mind  by  which  it  immediately  per- 
ceives the  truth  of  things  without  rea- 
soning or  analysis :  a  trutn  so  perceived. 
— oc^'.  Intui'tional.  [lit.  a  looking 
upon  or  into,  L.  in,  into  or  upon,  and 
tuitio — tueor,  tuitus,  to  look.  See  Tui- 
TiON  and  Tdtor.] 

INTUITIVE,  in-ta'i-tiv,  a^\,  perceived  or 
perceiving  hy  intuition:  received  or 
known  by  simple  inspection. — adv.  In- 

TTTTTTVEIj^r 

INTUMESCENCE,  in-ta-mes'ens,  n.  the 
action  of  swelling :  a  swelling :  a  tumi^ 
state.  [Fr. — L.  %n,  and  tumesco,  '•cens^ 
tumeo,  to  swell.] 

INTWINE,  in-twin'.  Same  as  Entwine. 
[In  and  Twine.] 

INTWIST,  in-twist'.  Same  as  Entwibt. 
[In  and  Twist.] 

INUMBRATE,  in-uma>rftt,  v.t.  to  cast  a 
shadow  upon:  to  shade.  [L.  inumbro, 
inumbratum — in,  and  umbro,  to  shade — 
uwbra,  a  shadow.] 

INUNDATE,  in-un'dat  or  in'-,  v.t.  to  flow 
upon  or  over  in  waves  (said  of  water) : 
to  flood:  to  fill  with  an  overflowing 
abundance. — n.  InundaIion,  act  of  in- 
undating :  a  flood  :  an  overflowing.  [L., 
from  inundo,  ^tum — in,  and  undo,  to 
rise  in  waves-^inda,  a  wave.] 

INURE,  in-flr',  v.t.  to  use  or  practice  hab- 
itually :  to  accustom  :  to  narden. — v.i. 
(Jaw)  to  come  into  use  or  effect:  to 
serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of.  [From 
in,  and  an  old  word  ure  (used  in  the 
phrase,  "to  put  in  ure" — Le.  in  opera- 
tion), which  IS  from  O.  Fr.  ovre,  cure 
(Fr.  oeuvre,  work) — ^L.  opera,  work  ;  the 
same  word  ure  is  found  in  manure,  which 
see  1 

INUREMENT,  in-ilr'ment,  n.  act  of  inur- 
ing :  practice. 

INURN,  in-um',  v.t.  to  replace  in  an  urn: 
to  entomb,  to  bury.  [L.  in,  in,  and 
UrnJ 

INUTILITY,  in-ll-til'i-ti,  n.  want  of  utility, 
uselessness:  unprofitableness.  [Fr — ^L 
in,  not,  and  Utility.] 

INVADE,  in-vftd',  v.t.  to  enter  a  countrv 
as  an  enemy:  to  attack:  to  encroach 
upon  :  to  violate  :  to  seiase  or  fall  upon. 
— n.  Invad'er.  pP^. — L.  invado,  invasum 
— in,  and  vado,  to  go.    See  Wade.] 

INVALID,  in'va-lid,  adj.  not  valid  or 
strong:  infirm:  sick.  —  n.  one  who  ]£ 
weak :  a  sickly  person  :  one  disabled  for 
active  service,  esp.  a  soldier  or  sailor. — 
v.t.  to  make  invalid  or  affect  with  dis- 
to  enrol  on  the  list  of  invalids. 
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[Fr.  invalids— lu  invalidus-^n,  not,  and 
vaiidust  strong.    See  Vaud.] 

INVAUD,  in-val'id,  ad^,  not  sound:  weak: 
without  value,  weight,  or  cog^^oy:  hav- 
ing no  effect :  voia :  null.  [Pr. — ^L.  in, 
not,  and  Valid.] 

INVALIDATE,  in-val'id-fit,  v,t  to  rendef 
invidid :  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  force 
of.-^.  Invauda'tion. 

INVALIDITY,  in-val-id'i-ti,  n.  want  of  co- 
gency :  want  of  force. 

INVALUABLE,  in-val'Q-arbl,  adfj.  that  can- 
not be  valued  :  priceles8.--<Kdt;.  Inval'u* 
ABLY.    (^.— L.  in,  not,  and  Valuablb.1 

INVARIABLE,  in-v&'ri-arbl,  cu^'.  not  vaii- 
able:  wlthoat variation  or  change:  un- 
alterable :  constantly  in  the  same  state. 

— Cidv.lNVA'RIABLT.— n.lNVA'RIABLBNE8S. 

[Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Vabiablb.] 

INVASION,  in-vft'zhun,  n.  the  act  of  tn- 
vading:  an  attack :  an  incursion  :  an  at- 
tack on  the  rights  of  another:  an  en- 
croachment :  a  violation.    See  Invade.] 

INVASIVE,  in-v&'siv,  adf,  making  inva- 
sion :  aggressive :  infnnging  another's 
rights. 

INVECTIVE,  in-vek'tiv,  n.  a  severe  or  re- 
proachful accusation  brought  againti  any 
one :  an  attack  with  words :  a  violent 
utterance  of  censure :  sarcasm  or  satire : 
—adj,  railing :  abusive :  satirical.  [See 
Ikveiqh.] 

INVECTIVjENESS,  in-vek'tiv-nes,  n.  the 
q^uality  of  being  invective  or  vitupera- 
tive :  abusiveness.  '*  Some  wonder  at  his 
invectiveness  ;  I  wonder  more  that  he  in- 
veigheth  so  little."— i?\iZter. 

INVEIGH,  in-v&,  v.i.  to  attack  with  words : 
to  rail  against :  to  revile.  [Lit.  to  carry 
or  bring  against,  L.  inveho,  invectum — tn, 
and  veho,  to  carry.    See  Vehicle.] 

INVEIGLE,  in>v€'gl,  v.t.  to  entice:  to  se- 
duce :  to  wheedle.  [Ety.  dub.;  prob.  a 
corr.  of  Fr.  aveugle,  blind — ^L.  a5,  with- 
out, oculus,  the  eye ;  therefore  perh.  {lit) 
"to  hoodwink."] 

INVEIGLEMENT,  in-v6'gl-ment,  n.  an  en- 
ticing: an  enticement. 

INVENT,  in-vent',  v.t  to  devise  or  contrive: 
to  make:  to  frame:  to  fabricate:  tofoi^ 
[lit.  to  come  upon  ;  Fr. — ^L.  invenio,  tn- 
ventum-^n^  upon,  and  venio,  to  come.] 

INVENTION,  in-ven'shun,  n.  that  which 
is  invented:  contrivance:  a  deceit:  power 
or  faculty  of  inventing:  ability  displayed 
by  any  invention  or  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

INVENTIVE, in-vent'iv,  adj.  abletotnwwf; 
ready  in  contrivance.--adt;.  Invent'IVBLT. 
— «.  invent'iveness. 

INVENTOR.  mVENTER,  In-vent'ur,  n. 
one  who  invents  or  finds  out  something 
new  :— /em.  Invent'rbss. 

INVENTORY,  in'ven-tor-i,  n.  a  catalogue 
of  furniture,  goods,  etc.— 47. f.  to  make  an 
inventory;  or  catalogue  of.  pPr.  invent" 
aire — ^L.  inventarium,  a  list  of  the  things 
found.    See  Invent.] 

INVERSE,  in-vers',  adj.,  inverted :  in  the 
reverse  or  contrary  order :  opposite.— 
adv.  Inversb'ly. 

INVERSION,  in-ver'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
inverting :  the  state  of  being  inverted :  a 
change  of  order  or  position. 

INVERT,  in-vert',  v.t.  to  turn  in  or  about : 
to  turn  upside  down:  to  reverse:  to 
change  the  customary  order  or  position. 
[L.  inverto,  in'versum — in,  and  verto,  to 
turn.    See  Verse.]  

INVERTEBRAL,  in-vert'e-bral,  INVERT- 
EBRATE, in-vert'e-brftt,  adj.  without  a 
vertebral  column  or  backbone.*-n.  IN- 
YEBT^BBRATE,  an  animal  destitute  of  a 
skull  and  vertebral  column.  [L.  in,  not, 
and  Vertebrate.] 

INVERTEDLY,  in-vert'ed-li,  adv.  in  an 
inverted  or  contrary  manner. 


INVEST,  in-vesf,  v.t,  to  put  vesture  on,  to 
dress :  to  confer  or  give :  to  place  in  of- 
fice or  authority:  to  adorn :  to  surround : 
to  block  up :  to  lay  seige  to :  to  place,  as 
property  in  business :  to  lay  out  money 
on.  fL.  investio,  -itum — in,  on,  and  vestio, 
to  Clothe.    See  Vest.] 

INVESTIGABLE,  in-vest'i-ga-bl,  ad^f.  able 
to  be  investigated  or  searched  out. 

INVESTIGATE,  in-vest'i-efit,  t;.^  (fit.)  to 
trace  the  vestiges  or  tracks  of :  to  search 
into :  to  inquire  into  with  care  and  ac- 
curacy, ru  investigo,  -ahf9fi^-^»  and 
vestigo,  to  track.    See  VEsnaE.] 

INVEOTIQATION,  in-vest-i-ga'shun.  n. 
act  of  investigating  or  examining  into : 
research:  study. 

INVESTIGATIVE,  in-vest'i-ga-tiv,  IN- 
VESTIGATORY, in-vest'i-ga-tor-i,  adj. 
promoting  or  eiven  to  investigation. 

INVESTIGATOR,  in-vest'i-gSrtur,  n.  one 
who  investigates  or  examines  into. 

INVESTITUIOS,  in-vest'i-tur,  n.  the  act  or 
the  right  of  investing  or  putting  in  pos- 
session :  specifically,  in  the  Old  World, 
the  ri^ht  claimed  of  temporal  rulers  of 
investing  bishops  with  authoritv  within 
their  dominions.  The  word  is  little  used 
in  the  affairs  of  this  country,  in  any 
sense 

INVESTMENT,  in-vest'ment,  n.  the  act  of 
investing :  a  blockade  :  the  act  of  sur- 
rounding or  besieging :  la^g  out  monev 
on;  that  in  which  anything  is  invested. 

INVETERATE,  in-vet'er-at,  a4}.  firmly 
established  by  long  continuance:  deep- 
rooted  :  violent.— Hodv.  Invet'erately. 
— -fw.  Invet'erateness,  Invet'eracy, 
firmness  produced  by  lone  use  or  con- 
tinuance, [lit.  groum  old,  L.  invetero, 
-atum,  to  CTow  old — in,  and  vetus,  veteris^ 
old     S(^e  iTeteran  1 

INVIDIOUS,  in-vid'i-us,  adj.  likeljr  to  incur 
or  i>rovoke  ill-will :  likely  to  excite  envy, 
enviable.— <idv.  Invid'ioublt.— n.  Invid'- 
lOUSNESS.  [L.  invidiosus — invidia.  See 
Envy.]^ 

INVIGORATE,  in-vi^oi^t,  v.t.  to  give 
vigor  to :  to  streng^en :  to  animate. — n» 
Invigora'tion,  the  act  or  state  of  being 
invigorated.    [L.  in,  in,  and  ViooR.] 

INVINCIBLE,  in-vin'si-bl,  adj.  that  cannot 
be  overcome :  insuperable. — adv.  Invin*- 

OIBLY.— 719.  INVIN'OIBLENESS,  INVINCIBIL- 
ITY.   [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Vincible.] 
INVIOLABLE,  in-vrsl-a-bl,  adj.  that  can- 
not be  profaned :  that  cannot  be  injured* 

—adv.   INVI'OLABLY.— m   InVIOLABIL'ITY. 

JTr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Violable.1      

INVIOLATE,  in-vTO-lat,  INVIOLATED, 
in-vTd-lat-edy  adj.  not  violated :  unpro- 
faned:  uninjured.    [L.] 

INVISIBLE,  in-viat'i-bl,  adj.  not  visible  or 
capable  of  being  seen.— -adv.  Invis'ibly. 
— w«.  iNvisiBiL'iTY,  Invib'ibleness.  [Fr. 
— L.  in,  not,  and  Visible.] 

INVITATION,  in-vit-&'8han,  n.  the  act  of 
inviting :  an  asking  or  solicitation. 

INVITE,  in-vit',  v.t.  to  ask :  to  summon : 
to  allure :  to  attract. — v.i.  to  ask  in  in- 
vitation.— n.  iNvrr^ER.  [Fr.— L.  invito^ 
^atuw,." 

fGLT,  in-vit'ing-li,  adv.  in  an  in- 
viting or  tempting  manner. 

INVOCATE,  in^vo-kat,  v.t.  to  invoke  or 
oaU  on  solemnly  or  with  prayer :  to  im- 
plore.   [See  Invoke.] 

Invocation,  in-vo-ka'shun,  n.  the  act  or 
the  form  of  invocating  or  addressing  in 
prater :  a  call  or  summons,  especiauy  a 
judicial  order. 

Invoice,  in'vois,  n.  a  letter  of  advice  of 
the  despatch  of  goods,  with  partictdars  of 
their  price  and  quantity. — v.t.  to  make 
an  invoice  of.  [Prob.  a  corr.  of  envois, 
English  plur.  of  Fr.  envoi.    See  Envoy.] 

INVOKE,  in-vOk',  v.t  to  oaU  upon  earnest- 


ly or  solemnly :  to  implore  assistance : 
to  address  in  prayer.  [Fr.— L.  invoco, 
-atum^-4n,  on,  t;oco,  to  call,  conn,  with 
vox,  vocis,  the  voice.] 

INVOLUCRE,  in-vol-u'ker,  n.  (pot.)  agroup 
of  bracts  in  the  form  of  a  whorl  aroima 
an  expanded  flower  or  umbel.  [Lit.  an 
envelope  or  wrapper,  L.  involucrum — in^ 
volvo.    See  Involve.] 

INVOLUNTARY,  in-vol'un-tar-i,  adj.  not 
voluntary :  not  havine  the  power  of  will 
or  choice:  not  done  willingly:  not  chosen. 
— n.  Invol'untariness.— adt\  Invol'un- 
TARILY.    [L.  in,  not,  and  Voluntary.] 

INVOLUTE,  in'vo-liit,  n.  that  which  is  in- 
volved  or  rolled  inward :  a  curve  traced 
by  the  end  of  a  string  unwinding  itself 
from  another  curve. 

INVOLUTE,  in'vo-lQt,  INVOLUTED,  in'- 
vo-lQt-ed,  adj.  (jM.)  rolled  spirally  in- 
ward :  (concftology)  turned  inward :  also, 
twisted  ;  involved  ;  confusedly  mingled. 
**  The  style  is  so  involute  that  one  cannot 
help  fancying  it  must  be  falsely  con- 
structed."—jfte.    [See  Involve.] 

INVOLUTION,  in-vo-lii'shun,  n.  the  action 
of  involving :  state  of  being  involved  or 
entangled  :  (arith.)  act  or  process  of  rais- 
ing  a  quantity  to  any  given  power. 

INVOLVE,  in-volv',  v.t.  to  wrap  up :  to 
envelop :  to  implicate :  to  include :  to 
complicate :  to  overwhelm  :  to  catch : 
(arith.)  to  multiply  a  quantityinto  itself 
anv  given  number  of  times.  [Fr. — L.  tn- 
voivo^^n,  upon,  volvo,  volutum,  to  roll.] 

INVOLVEMENT,  in-volVment,  n.  act  of 
involving :  state  of  being  involved  or  en- 
tangled. 

INVULNERABLE,  in-vul'ner-a-bl,  adj. 
that  cannot  be  wounded.*-n9.  Invulner 
abil'ity,  Invul^nwrablenbsb.— adv.  In 
tul'nerably.    [Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  and  Vul 

NERABLB.] 

INWARD,  in'ward,  adfj.  placed  or  being 
within :  internal :  seatea  in  the  mind  or 
soul:  (B.)  intimate. — n.pl.  (B.)  the  in- 
testines.—adv.  toward  the  inside :  toward 
the  interior :  into  the  mind  or  thoughts. 
[A.S.  inneujeard — in,andtoard,direction.] 

INWARDLY,  inVard-li,  adv.  in  the  parts 
within:  in  the  heart :  privately:  toward 
the  centre. 

INWARDS,   in'wardz,  adv.  same  as  In- 

WARD. 

INWEAVE,  in-w6v',  v.t.  to  weave  into :  to 
entwine:  to  complicate.  [E.  In  and 
Weave.] 

IN  WRAP,  in-rap',  v.t.  to  cover  hywrap- 
ping:  to  perplex:  to  transport.  [E.  In 
and  Wrap.1 

INWREATHE,  ia-r%th',  v.t.  to  encircle  as 
with  a  wreath,  or  the  form  of  a  wreath. 
[E.  In  and  Wreathe.] 

INWROUGHT,  in-rawf,  acfj.f  wrought  in 
or  among  other  things:  adorned  with 
figures.  [£.  In  and  Wrought.  See 
Work.] 

lODATE,  f  o-d&t,  n.  a  combination  of  iodic 
acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

IODIDE,  fo-did,  n.  a  combination  of  iodine 
with  a  simple  body. 

IODINE,  fo-oin.  n.  one  of  the  elementary 
bodies,  so  named  from  the  violet  color  of 
its   vapor. — a^\    Iod'ic.      [Or.   ioeidSs. 
violet-colored — ion,  a  violet,  and  etdos 
form,  appearance.] 

lOLTTE,  ro-lrt,  n.  a  transparent  gem  which 
presents  a  ino2e^-5Ziie  color  when  looked 
at  in  a  certain  direction.  [Gr.  ton,  a 
violet,  and  lithos,  a  stone.] 

IONIC,  I-on'ik,  acfj.  relating  to  Ionia  in 
Greece :  denoting  an  order  in  architect- 
ure distinguished  by  the  ram's  horn 
volute  of  its  capital. 

IOTA,  i-^'tsL,  n.  a  jot :  a  very  small  quan- 
tity or  degree.    [Gr.,  the  smallest  lettcnr 
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in  the  alphabet,  corresponding  to  the 
English  t.    See  Jot.] 

IPECACUANHA,  ip-e-kak-ii-an'a,  n.  a 
West  Indian  plant,  whose  root  affords  a 
iiseful  emetic,  [^razilian,  roadside^sick'- 
making  ( plant)r| 

IRADE,  i-ra'd6,  n.  a  decree  or  proclamar 
tion  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,    pTurk.] 

IRASCIBLE,  t-ras'i-bl,  a^j,  susceptible  of 
ire  or  anger :  easily  provoked  :  irritable. 
— n.  iRASCiBiL'rrY. — adv,  Iras'ciblt. 
[Ft. — L.  irascCbUis — irascor,  to  be  angry 
— ira,"] 

IRATE,  T-rfit',  acf/.  enraged:  angry.  [L. 
iratus,  pa. p.  of  trascoTf  to  be  angry.] 

IRE,  Ir,  n.,  an^ :  rage :  keen  resentment. 
[Fr.^L.  tra.J 

IREFUL,  Ir'fool,  adj. ,  fuU  of  ire  or  wrath  : 
resentful. — adv,  Ire'fully. 

IRID,  frid,  n.  the  circle  round  the  nupil  of 
the  eve  :  the  iris.  "Many  a  sudaen  rav 
levelled  from  the  irid  under  his  weU- 
charactered  brow." — Charlotte  Bronte, 

miDESCENT,  ir-i-des'ent,  IRISATED,  f- 
ris-&t-ed,  adfj,  colored  like  the  iri8  or 
rainbow. -^n.  Irides'cence.    [See   Iris.] 

IRIS,  fris,  n.  the  rainbow :  an  appearance 
resembling  the  rainbow :  the  contractile 
curtain  perforated  by  the  pupil,  and 
forming  the  colored  part  of  the  eye :  the 
fleur-de-lis  or  flagnower  i^-pl.  tbisbs. 
[L.  iris,  irUUs — Or.  tris,  irido8,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  ^ods,  the  rainbow.] 

IRISfi,  f  rish,  acy.  relating  to  or  produced 
in  Ireland, — n.  language  of  the  Irish,  a 
form  of  Celtic : — pi,  the  natives  or  in- 
habitants of  Ireland. 

IRITIS,  i-ri'tis,  n.  inflammation  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye. 

IBK,  erk,  v,i,  to  weary:  to  trouble:  to 
distress  (now  used  only  impersonally). 
[From  a  Teut.  root  found  in  A.S.  toeorc- 
sunij  painful,  Sw.  yrka^  to  ui^ge  press ; 
L.  urgere.    See  Ubge.1 

IRKSOME,  erk'sum,  aqj.  causing  uneasi- 
ness: tedious:   unpleasant. — adv.  Ire'- 

SOMELT.^^.  IBK'SOMENBSS. 

IRON,  Turn,  n.  the  most  common  and  use- 
ful of  the  metals :  an  instrument  or  uten- 
sil made  of  iron  :  strength  i—pl,  fetters : 
chains.— ac{;.  formed  of  iron:  resembling 
iron :  rude  :  stern :  fast-binding :  not  to 
be  broken:  robust:  dull  of  understand- 
ing.— v.t,  to  smooth  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment: to  arm  with  iron:  to  fetter. — 
Cast-ibon,  a  compound  of  iron  and  car- 
bon, obtained  directly  from  iron  ore  by 
smelting.     [A.S.  iren;  Qer,  eisenf  Ice. 

_Jam,  w.  hauim.] 

IKONBOUND,  furn-bownd,  ad;.,  hound 
with  iron :  rugged,  as  a  coast. 

IRONCLAD,  furn-klad,  adj.,  dad  in  iron : 
covered  or  protected  with  iron. — n.  a 
vessel  defended  by  iron  plates. 

IRON-FOUNDER,  furn-fownd'er,  n.  one 
who  founds  or  makes  castings  in  iron. 

IRON-FOUNDRY,  turn  -  fownd'ri,  n.  a 
place  where  iron  is  founded  or  cast. 

IRONGRAY,  furn-grfi,  adj,  of  a  gfraj^  color, 
like  that  of  iron  freshly  cut  or  broken. — 
n.  this  color. 

IRON-HANDED,  rurn-hand'ed,  ddH.  hav- 
ing hands  hard  as  iron, 

IRON-HEARTED,  fum-hArt'ed,  adj.  bav- 
ins' a  hsart  hard  as  iron :  cruel. 

IRONICAL,  r-ron'ik-al,  adj.  roeaninpf  the 
opposite  of  what  is  expressed  :  satirical. 
— adt?.  Ikon'ically.    [See  Irony.] 

IRON-MASTER,  furn-m&s'ter,  n.  a  master 
or  proprietor  of  ironworks. 

IRONMONGER,  rum-mung-ger,  n.  a  moTir 
ger  or  dealer  in  articles  made  of  iron, 
fBritish.] 

IRONMONGERY,  furn-mung-ger-i,  n.  a 
general  name  for  articles  made  of  iron: 
hardware.    [British.] 

IBONMOULD,  rum-mOld,  n.  the  spot  left 


on  wet  cloth  after  touching  rusty  tron. 

[See  Mould,  dust  or  earth.] 
IRONWARE,  furn-war,  n.,  wares  or  goods 

of  iron. 
IRONWOOD,  I'urn-wood,  n.  applied  to  the 

timber  of  various  trees  on  account  of 

their  hardness. 

IRONWORK,  rum-wurk,  n.  the  parts  of  a 
building,  etc.,  made  of  tron :  anything  of 
iron :  a  furnace  where  iron  is  smelted,  or 
a  foundry,  etc.,  where  it  is  made  into 
heavy  work. 

IRONY,  Tum-i,  adj,,  made,  consisting,  or 
partaking  of  tVon ;  like  iron :  hard. 

IRONY,  Trun-i,  n.  a  mode  of  speech  con- 
veying the  opposite  of  what  is  meant : 
satire.  [Fr.— L.  ir<mia,  Gr.  eir&neia, 
dissimulation — eirdn,  a  dissembler — eir(^ 
to  talk.] 

IRRADIANCE,ir-ra'di-ans,  IRRADIANCY, 
ir-rft'di-an-«ii,  n.  the  throwing  of  rays  of 
light  on  ^any  object) :  that  which  irradi- 
ates or  IB  irradiated :  beams  of  light 
emitted  :  splendor. 

ntRADIANT,  ir-rS.'di-ant,  adj.,  irradiating 
or  shedding  beams  of  light. 

IRRADIATE,  ir-rft'di-at,  v,t,  to  dart  rays 
of  light  upon  or  into :  to  adorn  with  lus- 
tre: to  decorate  with  shining  ornaments: 
to  animate  with  light  or  heat:  to  illu- 
minate the  understanding. — v.i,  to  emit 
rays :  to  shine. — adj.  adorned  with  rays 
of  light  or  with  lustre.  [L.  irradio,  tr- 
radiatum — in,  on,  and  Radiate.] 

IRRADIATION,  ir-ra-di-ft'shun,  n.  act  of 
irradiating  or  emitting'  beams  of  light : 
that  which  is  irradiated:  brightness  :  in- 
tellectual light. 

IRRATIONAL,  ir-rash'un-al,  ac^,  void  of 
reason  or  understanding:   absurd. — n. 

IRRATIONAL'ITY.  —  adv,      iKEtA'TIOXALLY. 

Um  in,  not,  and  Rational.] 
nuiEALIZABLE,  ir-re-al-iz'arbl,  adj,  inca- 
pable of  being  realized  or  defined.  ''  That 
mighty,  unseen  centre,  incomprehen- 
sible, irrealizable,  with  strange  mental 
effort  only  divined." — Charlotte  Bronte. 

IRRECLAIMABLE,  ir-re-klam'a-bl,  ad/, 
that  cannot  be  reclaimed  or  reformea: 
incorrigible. — adr.  Irrbclaim'ablt.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  in,  not,  and  Reclaihable.] 

IRRECOGNITION,  ir-rek-og-ni'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  i^oring,  or  the  withholding  of 
recognition.    Carlyle, 

IRRECONCILABLE,  ir-rek-on-rfl'a-bl,  adj. 
incapable  of  being  brought  back  to  a 
state  of  friendship :  inconsLstent. — n.  In- 
reooncil'ablenbss.  <— adv.  Irreconcil'- 
ablt.    [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Reoongil- 

ABLE.1 

IRRECOVERABLB,  ii^re-kuv'er-a-bl,  adj. 
irretrievable. — n,  Irreoov'erableness. — 
adv,  Irbecov'erablt.  [Fr.— L.  tn,  not, 
and  Reooverablb.] 

IRREDEEMABLE,  ir-re-dSm'srhl,  adj,  not 
redeemable :  not  subject  to  be  paid  at  the 
nominal  value. — ns,  Irredeem'ableness, 
Irredeehabil'itt.— adv.  Irredeem'ablt. 
[Prefix  iV,  not,  and  Redeemable.] 

IRREDUCIBLE,  ir-re-dus'i-bl.  adf.  that 
cannot  be  reduced  or  brought  from  one 
form  or  state  to  another. — n.  Irreduc'- 
IBLENESS.— <idt?.  Irreduc'ibly.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  Reducible.] 

IRREFLECTTVE,  ir-re-ilekt'iv,  ac^,  not  re- 
flective.   [L.  in,  not,  and  Reflective.] 

ntREFRAGABLE,  ir-ref  ra-ga-bl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  refuted  or  overthrown :  un- 
answerable.— ns.  Irrefraoabil'ity,  Ir- 
ref'raoableness. — adv.  Irref'raoably. 
[L.  that  cannot  he  hroken  or  hent,  from 
Fr. — ^L.  in,  not,  re,  backwards,  and  frag, 
root  of  frango,  to  break.] 

IRREFU'TABLE,  ir-re-fatVbl  or  ir-ref Q- 
ta-bl,  adj,  that  cannot  be  refuted  or 
proved  false. — adr.     Ibrefct'ablt   or 


IkbeiKutably.  [Fr.— L.  tn,  not,  and 
Refutable.] 

ntREGULAK,  ir-reg'u-lar,  adj^  not  accord- 
ing to  rule  :  unnatural :  unsystematic : 
vicious  :  (gram.)  departing  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules  in  its  inflection :  variable : 
not  symmetrical. — n.  a  soldier  not  in 
regular  service.  —  adv.  Irebo'itlarlt. 
[L.  in,  not,  and  Regular.] 

ncREGULAMTY,  ir-reg-a-lar'i-ti,  n.  state 
of  being  irregular :  deviation  from  a 
straight  line,  or  from  rule :  departure 
from  method  or  order :  vice. 

IRRELATIVE,  ir-rel'a-tiv,  adj,  not  rela- 
tive :  unconnected. — adv.  Irrel'atively. 
[L.  in,  not,  and  Relative.] 

Irrelevant,  ir-rel'e-vant,  adj.  not  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  matter  m  hand. — 
n.  Irrel'evancy.— adv.  Irrel'evantly. 
[Prefix  in-,  not,  and  Relevant.] 

ncRELIGION,  ir-re-lij'un,  n.  want  of  re- 
ligion. 

n^LIGIOUS,  ir-re-lij'us,  adj.  destitute 
of  religion :  ungodly. —adv.  Irreliq'ious- 
LY. — n.  Irrelio'iousness.  [Fr.— L.  in, 
not,  and  Religious.] 

IRREMEDIABLE,  ir-re-me'di-a-bl,  adj. 
that  cannot  be  remedied  or  redressed. — 
n.  Irreme'diablenbss.  —  adv.  Irresie'- 
DiABLY.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Remedi- 
able.] 

IRREMISSIBLE,  ir-re-mis'i-bl,  adj»  not  to 
be  remitted  orfor^ven. — n.  Irremibs'i- 
BLENESS.    [Fr.— L.  in,  not,  and  Pemissi- 

BLE  1 

IRREMOVABLE,  ir-re-m65v'a-bl,  adj.  not 
removable:  steadfast. — ns.  Irremovabil'- 
ity,  IrremoVableness.— adv.  IbremoV- 
ABLY.   rPrefix  in-,  not,  and  Removable.] 

IRREPARABLE,  ir-rep'ar-a-bl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  recovered. — n.  Irref'arabl& 
NESS.— adv.  Irkep'arably.  [Fr.— L.  in, 
not,  and  Reparable.] 

IRREPEALABLE,  ir-re-p€l'a-bl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  repealed  or  annulled. — adv.  Ir- 
refeal'ably.  [L.  in,  not,  and  Refeal- 
ableJ   

IRREPREHENSIBLE,  ir-rep-re-hens'i-bl, 
adj.  that  cannot  be  blamed. — adv.  Ir- 
refrehens'ibly. — n.  Irreprehens'ible- 
NESS.  [Fr.— L.  tn,  not,  and  Reprehensi- 
ble.] 

IRREPRESSIBLE,  ir-re-pres'i-bl,  adJ,  not 
to  be  restrained.- adv.  Irrefress'ibly. 
[Fr.-T-L.  in,  not,  and  Refressible.1 

IRREPROACHABLE,  ir-re-pr5ch'a-bl,  adj. 
free  from  blame  :  upright :  innocent. — 
adv.  Ibrbfroach'ably.  [Fr.— L.  in,  not, 
and  Reproachable.] 

IRREPROVABLE,  ir-re-prSOVa-bl,  adj\ 
blameless. — adv,  Irrefrov'ably. — n.  Ib- 
reprov'ableness.  [Fr.— L.  tn,  not,  and 
Reprovable.]^ 

IRRESISTANCE,  ir-re:zi8t'ans,  n.  want  of 
resistance  :  passive  submission.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  Resistance.] 

IRRESISTIBLE,  ir-re-zist'i-bl,  adi.  not  to 
be   opposed    with   success. — adv.  Irre- 


sist'ibly.— ns.  Irresist'ibleness,  Irrb- 
sistabil^ity. 

IRRESOLUTE,  ir-rez'o-lut,  adj.  not  firm  in 
purpose. — adv.  Irres'olutely.  [L.  in, 
not,  and  Resolute.] 

IRRESOLUTENESS,  ir-rez'o-lat-nes.  IR- 
RESOLUTION, ir-rez-o-lu'shun,  n.  want 
of  resolution,  or  of  firm  determination  ot 
purpose. 

IRRESOLVABLE,  ir-re-zolVarbl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  resolved.  [L.  tn,  not,  and  He- 
solvable.] 

IRRESPECTIVE,  ir-re-spekt'iv,  adj.  not 
having  regard  to. — adr.  Irrespect'ive- 
LY.    ftV.— L.  tn,  not,  and  RESFEcmvE.] 

IRRESPONSIBLE,  ir-re-spons'i-bl.  adj.  not 
responsible  or  liable  to  answer  (for).— 
adv.  iRRESPONS'lBLY.—n.  Irkbsponbibii/- 

ity.    [L.  in,  not,  Responsible.] 
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lERETENnON,  ir-rg-ten'shun,  n.  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  irretentive  :  want  of 
retaining  power.  **  From  irretention  of 
memory  he  (Kant)  could  not  recollect 
the  letters  which  composed  his  name/' — 
De  Quincey. 

IRRBTBIEV  ABLE,  ir-re-tr^Va-bl,  acy.  not 
to  be  recovered  or  repaired. — adv,  ISXR- 
tbikv'ably.  —  n.  Ikrbtribv ' abzjinbss. 
[Fr. — L.  in,  not,  and  RsnaEVABLE.] 

HutEVERENCE,  ir-reVer-ens,  n.  want  of 
reverence  or  veneration :  want  of  due 
regard  for  the  character  and  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

IRREVERENT,  ir-reVer^nt,  a^j,  not  rev- 
erent :  proceeding  from  irreverence. — 
adv,  IrreVerbntlt.  [Fr. — L.  in,  not, 
and  Reverent.] 

IRREVERSIBLE,  ir-re-vers'i-bl,  a^J.  not 
reversible :  that  cannot  be  recalled  or 
annulled.— a<2v.  Irrbvxes'iblt. — n.  Irre- 
VBRS'IBLBNBSS.  [lu  in,  not,  and  Re- 
versible.] 

IRREVOCABLE,  ir-reVo-ka-bl,  adj.  that 
cannot  be  recalled. — €uiv,  Ibxev'ocasly, 
— n.  Irrev'ooableness.  [Fr. — L.  in, 
not,  and  Revocable.] 

IRRIGATE,  ir'i-gat,  v.t  to  water :  to  wet 
or  moisten  :  to  cause  water  to  flow  upon. 
[L.  irrigo,  -atum — in,  upon,  rigo,  to  wet; 
akin  to  Qer.  regen,  E.  rain,] 

IRRIGATION,  ir-i-ga'shun,  n.  act  of  water- 
ing, esp.  of  watering  lands  artificially; 
as  is  done  in  the  Great  Basin  of  this 
country,  by  means  of  canals. 

IRRIGU0U8,  ir-rig'a-us,  a^j,,  watered: 
wet :  moist. 

IRRISION,  ir-rizh'un,  n.  act  of  laughing 
at  another.  [Fr. — ^L.  irriaio — in,  against, 
rideOn  risum,  to  laugh.] 

IRRISORT,  ir-rfzo-n,  adj.  addicted  to 
laughing  or  sneering  at  others.  "I 
wish  that,  even  there,  you  had  been 
less  irrisorp,  less  of  a  pleader." — Landor. 
[L.  irrisorius.    See  Irrision.] 

IRRITABILITY,  ir-i-ta-bil'i-ti,  n.  the  qual- 
ity of  beinpp  easily  irritated:  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  to  stimuli  possessea  by  the 
living  tissues. 

IRRITABLE,  ir'i-ta-bl,  adf.  that  may  be 
irritated:  easily  provoked:  {med,)  suscep- 
tible of  excitement  or  irritation.~^dt;. 
Irr'itably.— n.  Irr'itablekess.  [L.  ir- 
ritabUis.    See  Irritate.] 

IRRITANT,  ir'i-tant,  acfj,,  irritating,--^, 
that  which  causes  irritation.  [L.  irrv' 
tans,  -antis,  pr.p.  of  irrito.] 

IRRITATE,  ir'i-tat,  v.t.  to  make  angry:  to 
provoke  :  to  excite  heat  and  recmess  in. 
[L.  irrito,  -atum,  prob.  freq.  of  irrio,  to 
snarl,  as  a  dog.] 

IRRITATION,  ur-i-ta'shun,  ».  act  of  irri- 
tating  or  exciting :  excitement :  {med,)- 
a  vitiated  state  of  sensation  or  action. 

IRRITATIVE,  ir'i-t&t-iv,  IRRITATORY, 
ir'i-ta-tor-i,  ad{j,  tending  to  irritate  or 
excite :  accompanied  with  or  caused  by 
irritation. 

IRRUPTION,  ir-rup'shun,  n.  a  breaking  or 
bursting  in :  a  sudden  invasion  or  incur- 
sion. [Fr. — ^L.  irruptio—4n,  and  rumpo, 
ruptum,to  break.] 

ntRuPTIVE,  ir-rupt'iv,  adj.,  rushing  sitd- 
denly  in  or  upon. — adv,  Irrupt'ively. 

IS,  iz,  third  person  sing.  pres.  of  Be.  [A.S. 
is ;  Qer,  im,  L.  est^  w.  esti,  Sans,  asti — 
09.  to  be.] 

IB  AGON,  f  sargon,  n.  a  figure  having  equal 
angles,  [Fr.  isagone — Gr.  isos,  equal, 
gonia,  an  angle.] 

ISCHIADIC,  isk-i-ad'ik,  ISCHIATIC,  isk-i- 
at'ik,  adi,  relating  to  the  region  of  the 
hip.  [Fr. — ^L. — Gr.,  from  is-chion,  the 
hiiMoint.1 

IBINGLASd,  fzing-glas,  n.  a  glutinous 
substance,  chiefly  prepared  from  the  air- 
bladders  of  the  sturgeon,    [A  corr.  of 


Dut.  huizenblas — huizen,  a  kind  of  stur- 
geon, bias,  a  bladder  ;  Ger.  hausenblase. 
See  Bladder.] 

ISLAM,  i/lam,  ISLA30SM,  izlam-izm,  n, 
the  Mohammedan  religion. — adj,  ISLA- 
mit'ic.  [Lit.  complete  submission  to  the 
vsiU  of  Qod,  from  Ar.  islam — saXam/i,  to 
submit  to  God.] 

ISLAND,  riand,  n.  land  surrounded  with 
water :  a  large  floating  mass.  [M.E. 
Hand,  A.S.  igtand — ig,  an  island,  and 
land,  land ;  Dut.  and  Ger.  eiland.  Ice. 
eyland,  Swed.  and  Dan.  oland.  A.S.  tg^- 
Ice.  ey,  Swed.  and  Dan.  d,  and  is  from  a 
root  which  appears  in  A.S.  ea,  L.  aqua, 
water,  so  that  it  orig.  means  water4and* 
The  s  in  island  is  due  to  a  confusion  with 
isle,  from  L.  insula,"] 

ISLANDER,  f land-er,  n,  an  inhabitant  of 
an  island. 

ISLE,  n,  n.  an  island.  [M.  E.  He,  yle — O. 
Ft.  isle  (Fr.  He) — L.  insula,  considered  to 
be  so  called  because  lying  in  sale,  in  the 
main  sea,  L.  salum  being  akin  to  Gr.  scdos, 
the  main  sea,  while  both  are  allied  to  E. 
swell,  Ger.  schwellen,a.nd  mean  the  "swell- 
ing "  or  **  billowing,"  the  high  sea ;  Celt, 
innis,  ennis,  Scot,  tncft.] 

ISLET,  riet,  n.  a  little  isle. 

5J30CHEIMAL,  I-so-ki'mal,  ISOCHEIMEN. 
AL,  i-so-ki'men-al,  CK^j.  having  the  same 
mean  winter  temperature.  [lit.  having 
equal  winters,  Gr.  isos,  equal,  cheima, 
^^intf^r  I 

ISOCHROMATIC,  I-so-kr6-mat'ik,  adfj.  (op- 
tics) having  the  same  color,  [Gr.  isos, 
equal,  and  ehr&ma,  color. 

ISOCHRONAL,  i-sok'ron-al,  ISOCHRON- 
OUS, i-soVron-us,  cujfj.  of  equal  time :  per- 
formed in  equal  times.  [Gr.  isoehronos 
— isos,  equal,  chronos,  time.] 

ISOCHRONISM,  r-soVron-izm,  n.  the  qual- 
ity of  being  isochronous  or  done  in  equal 
times. 

ISOLATE,  fso-lat,  is'o-lat,  or  ia'-,  v,t.  to 
place  in  a  deteushed  situation,  like  an 
island, — n,  Isola'tiok.  [It.  isolare — 
isola — ^L.  insula,  an  island.] 

ISOLATING,  rso-lat-ing,  adjl  in  phUol  ap- 
plied to  that  class  of  languages  in  which 
each  word  is  a  simple,  uninnected  root : 
monosyllablic.    A,  H,  Sayce, 

ISOMERIC,  i-so-mer'ik,  adj,  applied  to 
compounds  which  are  made  up  of  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportions, 
but  having  different  properties.  —  n. 
Isom'ebisbl  [Lit.  Tiaving  equal  parts, 
Gr.  isos,  equal,  meros,  part.] 

ISOMETRIC,  I-eo-met'rik,  ISOMETRICAL, 
r-so-met'rik-al,  acfj.  having  equality  of 
m^ea^sure,  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  metronj  meas- 
ure.] 

ISOMORPHISM,  I-so-morfixm,  n.  the  prop- 
erty of  being  isomorphous. 

IBOMORPHOUS,  i-Bo-morf  us,  adj.  having 
the  same  crystalline  form,  but  composed 
of  different  elements.  [Gr.  tsos,  equal, 
and  morphe,  form.] 

ISONOMY,  i-son'o-mi,  n,,  egucU  law, 
rights,  or  privileges.  [Gr.  tsmu/mia — 
isos,  equal,  nomas,  law — nemo,  to  deal 
out,  distribute.] 

ISOPOLITY,  I-sS-pol'i-ti,  n.  equal  rights 
of  citizenship,  as  conferred  bv  the  peo- 
ple of  one  city  on  those  of  another. 
'*  Niebuhr  .  .  .  establishes  the  principle 
that  the  census  comprehended  ail  the 
confederate  cities  [in  Ancient  Rome] 
which  had  the  right  of  isopolity." — M%(- 
man,  [Gr.  isos^  eq^ual,  and  politeia,  gov- 
ernment, from  poths,  a  city.  J 

ISOSCELES,  i-sos'e-lez,  adj,  (i^com.)  having 
two  equal^ sides,  as  a  triangle.  [Lit.  hav- 
ing  equaC  legs,  Gr.  isoskdSs — isos,  equal, 
skelos,  a  leg.  J 

IBOSEISMAL,  i-sd-sis'mal,  ISOSEISMIC, 
l-so-sis'mik,  ac(/.  applied  to  lines  of  equal 


seiamal  disturbance  on  the  earth^s  surface* 
''  It  is  generally  possible  after  an  earth- 
quake to  trace  a  zone  of  maximum  dis- 
turbance, where  the  damage  to  the 
shaken  country  has  been  greatest.  The 
line  indicating  this  maximum  is  termed 
the  meizoseismic  curve,  whilst  lines 
along  which  the  overthrow  of  objects 
may  De  regarded  as  practically  the  same 
are  known  as  isoseismic  curves.'' — Ency. 
Brit,  [Gr.  isos,  equal,  and  seismos,  a 
shaking,  an  earthquake,  from  seid,  to 
shake.  T 

ISOTHERAL,  I-soth'er-al,  aclj,  having  the 
same  mean  summer  temperature.  [Lit. 
having  equal  summers,  Gr.  isos,  equal, 
theros,  summer — therd,  to  be  warm.  J 

ISOTHERMAL,  I-so-ther'mal,  ady,  having 
an  equal  degree  of  fieat,  [Fr.  isotherme 
— Gr.  isos,  equal,  therme,  heat — thermos, 
hot/l 

ISOTONIC,  I-so-ton'ik,  adj.  having  equal 
tones.    [Gr.  isos,  equal,  tonos,  tone.] 

ISRAELITE,  iz'ra-el-Tt,  n.  a  descendant  of 
Israel,  or  Jacob  :  a  Jew.  [Gr.  Israelites 
— Isragl,  Heb.  Yisrael,  contender,  soldier 
of  Gk>d — sara,  to  fight,  and  El,  God.] 

KRAELmC,  iz-ra-el-it'ik,  ISRAELniSH, 
iz'ra-el-Tt-lBb,  adj.  pertaining  to  the  Isra- 
elites or  Jews. 

ISSUE,  ish'ti,  v,i,  to  go,  flow,  or  come  out  : 
to  proceed,  as  from  a  source  :  to  spring : 
to  oe  produced  :  (law)  to  come  to  a  point 
in  fact  or  law :  to  terminate. — v.t,  to 
send  out :  to  put  into  circulation :  to 
give  out  for  use. — n.  Iss'iter.  [Fr.  issue 
— O.  Fr.  issir,  to  go  or  flow  out-~L.  eanre 
— ex,  out,  ire,  to  go. J 

ISSUE,  ish'Q,  n.  a  going  or  flowing  out: 
act  of  sending  out :  that  which  flows  or 
passes  out :  fruit  of  the  body,  children  : 
produce,  profits  :  circulation,  as  of  bank- 
notes :  publication,  as  of  a  book :  a  giv- 
ing out  for  use  :  ultimate  result,  conse- 
quence :  political  question  for  discussion  i 
(taw)  the  question  of  fact  submitted  to  a 
jurv :  (med.)  an  ulcer  produced  artifi- 
cially. 

ISSUELESS,  ish'oMes,  adj.  without  issue  : 
childless. 

ISTHMUS,  ist'mus,  n.  a  neck  of  land  con- 
necting two  larger  portions  of  land.  [L. 
— Gr.  isthmos,  a  passage,  an  isthmus, 
aUied  to  ithma,  a  step,  from  root  of 
eimi,  to  go.] 

IT,  it,  pron,  the  thing  spoken  of  or  referred 
to.  rM.E.  and  A.S.  hit,  neut.  of  he ;  Ice. 
hit,  Dut.  het,  Gtoth.  ita ;  akin  to  L.  id. 
Sans,  i,  pronominal  root--*here.  The  t  is> 
an  old  neuter  sufi&x,  as  in  tha-t,  whort, 
and  cognate  with  d  in  L.  Hlud,  istu-d, 
quo-d.] 

ITALIAN,  i-tal'yan,  ITALIC,  i-tal'ik,  adj. 
of  or  relating  to  Italy  or  its  people. — n. 
a  native  of  Italv :  the  langua|:e  of  Italy. 
[It.  Italiano,  Italico — ^L.  Italui — Gr.  ita- 
tos,  a  bull,  L.  vitulus,  a  calf.] 

ITALIANIZE,  i'tal'yan-Iz,  v.t,  to  make 
Italian. — v.i,  to  play  the  Italian:  to- 
speak  Italian. 

ITALICIZE,  i-tari-8iz,t7.^  to  print  in  Italics. 

ITALICS,  i-tal'iks,  n.pl.  a  kind  of  types 
which  slope  to  the  right  (as  in  the  last 
four  words),  so  called  because  first  used 
by  an  Italian  printer,  Aldo  Manuzio,  about 
1500. 

rrCH,  ich,  n.  an  uneasy,  irritating  sen- 
sation in  the  skin  :  an  eruptive  disease 
in  the  skin,  caused  by  a  parasitic  animaJ  : 
a  constant  teasing  desire. — v.i.  to  have  an 
uneasy,  irritating  sensation  in  the  skin  : 
to  have  a  constant,  teasing  desire.  [A.S. 
gictha,  gioenes,  an  itching — giecan,  to 
itch ;  Scot,  youk,  yuck,  Uer.  jiicken,  to> 
itchj 

ITCHY,  ich'i,  adj»  pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  itch. 
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ITEM,  ftem,  ado.  Qit.)  likeuftae:  aba— 41. 
a  separate  article  or  particular. — v.t,  to 
make  a  note  of.  [L. — id,  that,  akin  to 
Sans,  ittham^  thus.] 

ITERATE,  it'er-&t,  v.t  to  do  again:  to  re- 
peat, in  modern  usage  replaced  by  the 
verb  reiterate, — n.  Itera'tion,  repetition. 
[L.  itero,  -atum — iterum  (is,  tnis,  and 
comparative  affix  terum),  bevond  this* 
again ;  akin  to  Sans,  itara,  otner.] 

ITERATIVE,  it'er-&t-iv,  adj\^  repeating. 
[L.  iteratitms,'] 

ITINERANT,  T-tin'er-ant,  ocj;.,  making 
ioumeys  from  place  to  place:  travel- 
liner. — n.  one  who  travels  from  place  to 
place,  esp.  a  preacher:  a  wanderer. — 
adv,  iTnnBiEANTLY, — n«.  Itin'ebaoy,  Itin'- 
ERANOY.  [L.  itinerans,  -antis,  part,  of 
obs.  V.  iiinero,  to  travel — ^L.  t'ter,  ttineriSf 
a  journey — eo,  itum,  to  go.] 

niNERART,  I-tin'er-ar-i,  adj\^  traveUing: 
done  on  a  journey. — n.  a  book  of  travels : 
a  guide-book  for  travellers:  a  rough 
sketch  and  description  of  the  country 
through  which  troops  are  to  march.  [L. 
JtJTicrariuji  "'Her  1 

mNERATE,  I-tin'er4lt,  v,i.  to  travel  from 
place  to  place,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  or  lecturing.  [L.  ittnero^ter^ 
ttineri9'-€0,  itum^  to  go.  J 

ITS,  ita^  V08S.  pron.f  the  ix>s8e8sive  of  It. 
[The  old  form  was  hie,  its  not  being  older 
than  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Its 
does  not  occur  in  the  English  Bible  of 
1611  or  in  Spenser,  rarely  in  Shakespeare, 
and  is  not  common  until  the  time  of  Dry- 
den.  1 

ITSEIir,  it-self,  pron.  the  neuter  reciprocal 
pronoun,  appUed  to  things.  [It  and  Self.  1 

IVDED,  irflED,  fvid,  IVY-MANTLED, 
Tvi-man'tld,  cuy.  overgrown  or  mantled 
with  ivy. 

IVORY,  fvo-ri,  n.  the  hard,  white  sub- 
stance composing  the  tusfas  of  the  ele- 
phant and  of  the  Bea-horse.^^u^'.  made 
of  or  resembling  ivory.  [O.  Fr.  ivurie, 
Fr.  ivoire — L.  etmr,  eboris^  ivory — O. 
Egyptian  ebon.  Sans,  ibha^  an  elephant.] 

rVORY-BLACK,  fvo-ri-blak,  n.  a  hlacTe 

powder,  orig.  made  from  burnt  ivory,  but 

now  from  bone. 
rVORY-NUT,  fvo-ri-nut,  n.  the  nut  of  a 

species  of  pahn,  containing  a  substance 

like  ivory. 
IVY,  rvi,  a  cre^ng  evergreen  plant  on 

trees  and  walls.  [A.S.  ifig  ;  O.  Qer.  dxA  ; 

prob.  oonii.  with  jL  apimiH  panl^.] 


J 

JABBER,  jab'er,  v.i.  to  aaltbte  or  talk  rap* 
idly  and  Indistinctly :  to  chatter.— v.  ^  to 
utter  indistinctly: — pr,p,  jabb'ering; 
jxz.p.  jabb'ered.  —  n.  rapid  indistinct 
speaking.— n.  Jabb^kber.  [From  root  of 
Gab^jlj 

JACINTH,  jSrsinth,  n.  (BJ)  a  precious  stone, 
a  red  variety  of  zircon,  now  called  hya- 
cinth :  a  dark-purple  color.    [Contr.  of 

HYACflNTH,] 

JACK,  jak,  n.  used  as  a  familiar  name  or 
diminutive  of  John;  a  saucy  or  paltry 
fellow:  a  sailor:  any  instrument  serving 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  boy  or  helper,  as 
a  bootjack  for  taking  off  boots,  a  contriv- 
ance for  turning  a  spit,  a  screw  for  rais- 
ing heavy  weights :  the  male  of  some 
animals :  a  young  pike :  a  support  to 
saw  wood  on :  a  miner's  wedge :  a  flag 
displayed  from  the  bowsprit  of  a  ship : 
a  coat  of  mail.  [Fr.  Jacques^  the  most 
common  name  in  France,  hence  used  as 
a  substitute  for  John,  the  most  common 
name  in  England:  but  it  is  really  •* 


Jamee  or  Jaoob^h.  JaedbuB.   8ee  Jaoo- 

MN.] 

JACK,  JAK,  jak,  n.  a  tree  of  the  E.  Indies 
of  the  same  genus  as  the  bread-fruit* 
tree. 

JACKAL,  jak'awl,  n.  a  wild,  gregarious 
animal  closely  allied  to  the  dog.  [Pers. 
shaghal ;  Sans,  crig&la,^ 

JACKANAPES,  jak'a-n&ps,  n.  an  impu- 
dent fellow:  a  coxcomb.  [For  Jack  o' 
apes,  bein^  one  who  exhibited  monkeys, 
with  an  n  inserted  to  avoid  the  hiatus.] 

JACKASS,  jak'as,  n.  the  male  of  the  ass : 
a  blockhead.  [Jack  ^  the  male,  and 
Ass.l 

JACKBOOTS,  jakl>50t8,  n,pl.  large  boots 
reaching  above  the  knee,  to  protect  the 
leg,  formerly  worn  by  cavaliy,  and  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  iron.  [Jack  ^  coat 
of  mail,  and  Boors.] 

JACKDAW,  iak'daw,  n.  a  species  of  crow. 
[Jack  and  Daw.] 

JACKET,  jak'et,  n.  a  Oiort  coat,  [O.  Fr. 
jaquette,  a  jacket,  or  sleeveless  coat,  a 
dim.  of  O.  'ffr.iaque,  a  coat  of  mail.] 

JACKETED,  jaret-ed,  adj.  wearing  a 
lacket 

JACKSCREW,  Jak'skrML  n.  a  screw  for 
raising  heavy  weights,  [jack  and  Scbbw.I 

JACOBDT,  jalro-bin,  n.  one  of  an  order  oi 
monks,  so  named  from  their  orig.  estab- 
lishment in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (St 
James's  Street^,  Paris ;  one  of  a  society 
of  revolutionists  in  France,  so  called  from 
their  meeting  in  a  Jacobin  convent:  a 
demagogue :  a  Aooded  pigeon.  [Fr. — ^L. 
JaodbfUA^  James— Or.  Jaod&o«— Heb.  «7a - 
alc^\^ 

JACOBINICAL,  jak-o-bin'i-kal,  adj.  per- 
taining to  the  Jacobins  or  revolutionists  of 
France:  holding  revolutionary  principles. 

JACOBINISM,  jak'o-bin-izm,  n.  the  princi- 
ples of  the  JoMibins  or  French  revolution- 
ists. 

JACOBITE,  jaVo-blt,  n..  an  adherent  of 
James  XL  and  his  descendante.^<u^'.  of 
or  belonging  to  the  Jacobites.  —  adj. 
Jacobtt'ioal.— tl.  jAO'OBrnBH. 

JACOB'&-IiADDER,i&'kobs-lad'er,fk(nattf.) 
a  ladder  made  or  ropes  with  wooden 
stops:  a  fi»rden  plant  with  large  blue 
flowers.  [From  the  ladder  which  Jacob 
saw  in  liis  dream.1 

JACQUERIE,  zhak^-rS,  n.  name  given  to 
the  revolt  of  the  French  peasants  in  the 
14th  century.  [FromJaques(Boiihomme), 
Jack  (Goodfellow),  a  name  applied  in  de- 
rision to  the  peasants.] 

JADE,  j&d,  n.  a  tired  horse :  a  worthless 
nag :  a  woman — ^in  conte.mpt  or  irony. — 
v.t.  to  tire :  to  harass.  [Ety.  dub. ;  Sc 
yad^  yaud^ 

FADE,  j&d,  n.  a  dark-green  stone  used  for 


ornaraentel  purposes.  [Fr. — Sp.  ijada^ 
the  flank — \u  ilia.  It  was  beueved  to 
cure  pain  of  the  side.] 

JAG,  jug,  n.  a  notch :  a  ragi^ed  protuber- 
ance: (pot.)  a  cleft  or  division. — v.t.  to 
cut  into  notches  i---pr.p.  jawing ;  pa.p» 
jage'ed.    [Celt,  gag,  a  cleftH 

JAGKiED,  jagged,  od;.,  notched:  rough- 
edged. — adv.  Jaog'bdly. — n.  Jago'ed- 

NBSS. 

JAGGER,  jag^er,  n.  a  brass  wheel  with  a 
notched  edge  for  cutting  cakes,  ete.,  into 
ornamental  forms. 

JAGGY,  jag'i,  ac^.,  notched:  set  with 
teeth :  uneven. 

JAGUAR,  jag^Q-Ar  or  lag-w&K,  n.  a  power- 
ful beast  of  prey,  allied  to  the  leopard, 
found  in  South  America.  [Braz.  janou- 
ora.] 

JAH,  jA,  n.  Jehovah.    [HebJ 

JAIL,  JAILER.    Same  as  Gaol,  Gaolkb. 

JALAP,  jal'ap,  n.  the  purgative  root  of  a 
plant  flrst  brought  from  Jalapa  or  Zal- 
ajxs,  in  Mexico. 


JAMy  Jam,  n.  a  conserve  of  fruit  boiled 

with  sugBU*.  [Ety.  dub. ;  perh.  from  jam, 

to  8<}ueeEe.1 
JAH,  jam,  v.r.  to  press  or  squeeze  tight : — 

pr.p.  jamm'ing :  pa,p.  jammed'.    [From 

xhe  same  root  as  champ.] 
JAMB,  jam,  n.  the  sidepiece  or  post  of  a 

door,  fireplace,  etc.      [Fr.  jambe,  O.  Fr. 

gamJbe^  It.  gamba^  a  leg  —  Celt,  cam, 
entj^ 

JANGLE,  jang^,  v.i.  to  sound  discordant- 
ly as  in  wrangling :  to  wrangle  or  quarrel. 
— v.f.  to  cause  to  sound  harshly. — n,  dis- 
cordant sound  :  contention. — ns.  Jang'- 
LEB,  Jakq'lino.  [O.  Fr.  jangUvj  from 
the  sound,  like  Jingle  and  Chink.] 

JANITOR,  jan'i-tor,  n,  a  doorkeeper:  a 
porter :— /em.  Jan^itbiz.  [L.,  from  jan» 
ua,  a  door.] 

JANIZARY,  jan'i-zar-i,  JANISSARY,  lan'- 
i-sar-i,  n.  a  soldier  of  the  old  Turkish 
foot-guards,  formed  originally  of  a  trib- 
ute of  children  taken  from  Christian 
subjects.~ac{;.  Jani2Sa'bian.  [Fr.  Janis- 
«atre— Turk,  yeni^  new,  and  cukari,  a 
soldier.] 

JANTILY,  JANTINESS,  JANTY.  See 
Jaxtnty,  etc. 

JANTJARY,  jan'tl-ar-i,  n.  the  flrst  month 
of  the  year,  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to 
JanuSf  the  god  of  the  sun.  [L.  Januar- 
ius — JanuSt  the  sun-god.] 

JAPAN,  ja-pan',  v.t.  to  varnish  after  the 
manner  of  the  Japanese  or  people  of  Ja- 
jpan :  to  make  black  and  glossy  i-^-pr.p. 
lapann'ing;  pa.p.  japanned'. — n.  woric 
lapanned :  the  varnish  or  lacquer  used  in 
japanning. — n.  Japann^es. 

JAR,  jar,  v,i.  to  make  a  harsh  discordant 
sound  ;  to  quarrel :  to  be  inconsistent.— 
v.t.  to  shake: — pr.p.  jarr'ing;  pa.p. 
jarred'. — n.  a  harsh  rattling  sound :  clash 
of  interests  or  opinions :  diacord.-^adv. 
Jasb'ingly.  [From  an  imitative  Teut. 
root,  kar,  found  also  in  Cabb,  and  conn, 
with  Jabgon,  and  L.  garrire,  to  prattle.] 

JAR,  jftr,  n.  an  earthen  or  glass  bottle 
with  a  wide  mouth :  a  measure.  [Fr. 
tarre— Pers.  jarrafc,  a  water-pot.] 

JAR(K)N,  jftr'gun,  n.  confused  talk :  slang. 
[Fr.  jaraon.    See  Jab,  to  quarrel.] 

JARGONELLE,  j&r-go-ner,  n.  a  kind  of 
nefljT      FFr  1 

JA^ONE,  jas'min,  JESSAMINE,  jessa- 
min, n.  a  genus  of  plants,  many  species 
of  which  nave-  ve^  fragrant  flowers. 
[Ar.  and  Pers.  jVUmtn.] 

JASPER,  jas^per,  n.  a  precious  stone,  beix^ 
a  hard  siliceous  mineral  of  various  colors. 
[Fr.  jaspe^Jj.  and  Or.  fa«pi9— Arab. 
ya«6j 

JAUNDICE,  j&n'dlB,  n.  a  diseaae,  charac- 
terized by  a  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin, 
ete.,  caused  by  bile.  \Ft.  jaumsse^  from 
jaunSf  yellow— L.  gcubantu,  yellowish, 
gfoZbiM,  yellow.] 

JAUNDICED,  j&n'dist,  adj.  affected  with 
jaundice:  prejudiced. 

JAUNT,  j&nt,  v.t.  to  go  from  place  to 
place  :  to  make  an  excursion. — n,  an  ex- 
cursion :  a  ramble.  [Old  form  Jcnino^^ 
O.  Fr.  Jancer,  to  stir  (a  horse).! 

JAUNTING,  j&nt'ing,  adj.,  stroUing :  mak- 
ing an  excursion . 

JAUNTY,  JANTY,  jftnt'i,  adj.  airy:  showy: 
dashing:  finical.  —  adv.  JAXJKflLY. — n. 
Jaunt'inbss.    [From  Jaunt.J 

JAVELIN,  jav'lin,  n.  a  apear about  six  feet 
long,  anciently  used  by  both  infantry  and 
cavalry.    [Fr.  javeline,  of  uncertain  ori- 

JjAW,  jaw,  n.  the  bones  of  the  mouth  in 
whicn  the  teeth  are  set :  the  mouth : 
anything  like  a  jaw.  [Old  spelling  chaw^ 
akm  to  Chkw.] 

JAWBONE,  jawn>On,  n.  the  brnie  of  the 
jawt  in  which  the  teeth  are  set. 
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JAWED,  jawd,  adj.  hAyrin^jaws :  denoting 
the  appearance  of  the  jaws,  as  lantern- 
jawed. 

JAWFALL,  jaVfawl,  n.  a  falling  of  the 
jaw  :  (fig»)  depression  of  spirits.  [Jaw 
and  Fall.] 

JAY,  j&,  n.  a  bird  of  the  crow  fanoily  with 
gay  plumage.  [O.  Fr.  jay^  Fr.  ffeai ;  from 
root  of  Gay.J 

rElALOUS,  jeru8»  oe)/.  snspidous  of  or  in- 
censed at  rivahy  :  anxious  to  defend  the 
honor  of.— adt;.  Jeal'ottslt. — n.  Jbal'- 
ousY.  [Fr.  JdUmx^JM  zdua-^Qr.  z&os^ 
emulation.] 

JEAN,  j&n,  n.  a  twilled  cotton  cloth.  [From 
J<ien,  in  Spain.] 

JEER,  jSr,  v,t.  io  make  sport  of :  to  treat 
with  derision. — v.i,  to  scoff :  to  deride : 
to  make  a  mock  of.— n.  a  railing  remark: 
biting  jest:  mockery.— <u2t7.  Jeeb'xngly. 
[Ace.  to  Skeat,  from  the  Dut.  phrase  den 
gekacheeren,  lit.  to  shear  thefool^  to  mock, 
the  words  gek  scheeren  being  ran  together, 
and  corr.  &tojeer.] 

JEHOVAH,  je-h5'ya,  n.  the  eternal  or  self- 
existent  BeinOj  the  chief  Hebrew  name  of 
the  Deity.  [Heb.  Yehovaht  from  hayahf 
to  beH 

JEJUNE,  1e-j05n'  a^j.  empty :  void  of  in- 
terest :  barren.  —  adv.  J  ejuivk'lt.  —  n. 
Jejunb'iibss.  [It.  j(ifunu8t  abstaining 
from  food,  hungry.] 

JEJUNUM,  je-jOo'num,  n.  a  part  of  the 
smaller  intestme,  so  called  because  gen- 
erally found  empty  after  death*  |jL — 
"    inus,} 

~ED,  jerid,  ac(j.  in  the  state  ot  jelly. 

JELLY 9  jeri,  n.  anything  gelatinous :  the 
juice  of  fruit  boued  with  sugar.  [Any- 
thing eongeaied  or  firozen^  Fr.  geUet  from 
gder-^LgeU),  to  freeze.] 

JELIiY-FISH,  jell-fish,  n,  marine  radiate 
animals  hkejeUy,    [Jsllt  and  Fcbh.] 

JENNET,  also  spelt  GENNET,  GENET, 
jen'et,  n.  a  small  Spanish  horse.  [Fr. 
genet---^p.  ginete,  a  nw,  onig.  a  horse- 
soldier:  of  Moorish  origin.] 

JENNETING,  jen'et-ing,  n.  a  kind  of  early 
apple.    [  ?  1 

JENNT,  jeni,  n.  a  gin  or  machine  for  spin- 
ning.   rFrom  root  of  Gin,  a  machine.] 

JEOPAED,  jep'ard,  JEOPAKDIZE,  jep'- 
ard-iz,  v,t.  to  put  in  jeopardy. 

JEOPARDOUS,  jep'ard-us,  OiC^',  exposed  to 
danger  or  loss.— adv.  Jsop'aboouslt. 

JEOPARDY,  iep'ard-i,  n.  hazard,  danger. 
[Fr.  jeuparhf  lit.  a  divided  game,  one  in 
which  the  chances  are  even  —  Low  L. 
Joeii8partitu9^L.Jocu8,e,gaxaefjHzrtitu8f 
divided— pgrfior,  to  divide.] 

JERBOA,  jer'bo-a  or  jer-bO'a,  n.  a  genus 
of  small  rodent  quadrupeds,  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  their  hindlegs  and 
their  power  of  jumping.  [Ar.  yerb6a^ 
yarbwiA 

Jeremiad,  jeive-mTad,  n.  a  lamentaMon  : 
a  tale  of  grief:  a  doleful  story.  [From 
Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  author  of  the 
book  of  Lamentatume,'] 

JERFALGON:    same  as  Gybfaloon. 

JERK,  jerk,  v.t,  to  throw  with  a  quick 
effort :  to  give  a  sudden  movement. — n. 
a  short,  sudden  movement:  a  striking 
against  with  a  sudden  motion.  [Ong. 
to  strilee,  Scot,  yerk,  by-forms  being  yerf 
and  gird,  and  conn,  with  yard,  a  rod.] 

JERKED-BEEF,  jerkt'-bgf,  ?».,  beef  cut 
into  thin  pieces  and  dried  in  the  son. 
[Chilian  eharquL] 

JERKIN,  jer'idn,  n.  a  Iscket,  a  short  coat 
or  close  waistooat.    [Dut.,  dim.  of  jurk^ 

JERSEY,  jer'zi,  n.  the  finest  part  of  wool : 
combed  wool:  a  kind  of  close-fitting 
woollen  shirt  worn  in  rowing,  etc. 
[From  the  island  Jereey.'] 

JERUSALEM     ARTICHOKE,     jenrOO'sa- 


S 


lem  ftr'ti-chCk,  n.  a  plant  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  common  sunflower,  the 
roots  of  which  are  used  as  food.  [A. 
corr.  of  It.  giraeole  (L.  gyrare,  to  turn, 
and  sol,  the  sun),  sunflower,  and  Abti- 
CHOKE,  from  the  similarity  in  flavor  of 
its  root  to  that  of  this  plant.] 

JESS,  jes,  n,  a  short  strap  round  the  lent 
of  a  hawk,  by  which  she  is  held  and  ut 
fo.    [lit.  a  throw,  O.  Fr.  ject^'ecter,  to 
ihrow — L.  jactare,  to  throw.] 

JESSAMINE,  jes'armin.    See  Jasmine. 

JESSE,  jes'i,  n.  a  large  branched  candle- 
stick used  in  churcnes.  [From  its  like- 
ness to  the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David,  formerly  hung  up 
in  churches.] 

JESSED,  jest,  a4i-  haying  Jesses  on. 

JEST,  jest,  91.  something  ludicrous :  joke : 
fun :  something  uttered  in  sport :  object 
of  laughter. — v.i,  to  make  a  iest  or  mer- 
riment.—adv.  Jest'ikoly.  [Orig.  a  deed, 
a  story,  M.  E.  geste-^,  Fr.  ge8t&-lk  gea- 
ftjj^— g«ro,  to  do.] 

JESTER,  jesf  er,  n.  one  who  Jests :  a  btif« 
foon.    [Orig.  a  story'teUerJ] 

JESUIT,  Jess'Q-it,  n.  one  of  the  Sodetnr  of 
Jesus,  founded  in  1584  b]^  Ignatins 
Loyola,  the  members  of  which  are  re- 
putedly celebrated  for  craftiness. — a4js, 
Sesutt  10,  Jesutt'ioal.  —  odt;.  jEsurr"!- 

CALLY. 

JESUITISM,  jez'Q-it-izm,  n.  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Jesuits:  cunning: 
deceit. 

JESUS,  jS'zus,  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
[Or.  ieisotM—Heb.  Joshua  ^-^Jehothua, 
help  of  Jehovah,  the  Saviour— ^os^ia,  to 
save.] 

JET,  let,  n.  a  mineral  very  compact  and 
black  used  for  ornaments.  [Fr.  Jaiet — 
L.,  Gr.  gagatSs,  from  Gfagas,  a  town  and 
river  In  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
was  obtained.] 

JET,  jet,  v.i.  to  throw  or  shoot  forward :  to 

i'ut. — v.t  to   emit  in  a  stream  i^^pr.p, 
ett'ing;  pa.p.   jett'ed.    [Fr.  jeter-^tu 
jacto,  Ireq.  of  ja>eio,  to  throw.] 

JET,  jet,  n.  a  spouting  stream :  a  short 
pipe  emitting  a  flame  of  gas.  [Fr.,  It. 
geto — L.  jctcnts,  from  Jacio,  to  throw.] 

JET-BLACK,  jet'-blak,  acfj.,  black  as  Jet, 
the  deepest  black  color. 

JETSAM,  jet'sam,  JETSON,  Jet'sun,  JET- 
TISON, jet'i-sun,  n.  the  throwing  of 
f;oods  overboard  in  a  case  of  gjeat  peril 
o  lighten  a  vessel :  the  goods  so  thrown 
away  which  remain  under  water. 

JETTY,  jef  i,  adj.  made  of  Jet^  or  black  as 
jet. — n.  JmrflSESS. 

Jetty,  jetl,  n.  a  projection  :  a  kind  of 
pier.    [Fr.  jetie,  thrown  oat—Jeter.] 

JEW,  jOO,  n.  an  inhabitant  of  Judea :  a 
Hebrew  or  Israelite  z—fem.  Jew'bss.  [O. 
Fr.  Jut«— L.  JudoBUS,  Gr.  loudaios^ 
loudaia^  Judea.] 

JEWEL,  joO'el,  n.  an  ornament  of  dress :  a 
precious  stone :  anything  highly  valued. 
— V.  t.  to  dress  or  adorn  witn  jewels :  to 
fit  with  a  jewel:— ^.jp.jew'elliiig;  pa,p. 
jeVelled.  To.  Fr.  jouel,  Fr.  Joyau ;  either 
a  dim.  of  Fr.Joie,  joy,  from  L.  gaudium, 
joy — gaudeo,  to  rejoice  (see  JoY^,  or  de- 
rived through  Low  L.  Joccde,  from  L. 


Jocari^  to  jest.] 
rEWELLER,  j5(? 


el-er,  n.  one  who  makes  or 
deals  in  jewels. 

JEWELRY.  j55'el.ri,  JEWELLERY,  jWel- 
er-i,  n..  Jewels  in  generaL 

JEWISH,  j5()'ish,  adj.  belonging  to  the 
Jews.— -cuiv.  Jew'ishly.— ^.  Jewibhkess. 

JEWRY,  iWri,  n.,  Judea:  a  district  in- 
habited by  Jews. 

JEW^HARP,  jdOZ'-hftrp,  n.  a  small  harp- 
shaped  musical  instrument  placed  be- 
tween the  teeth  by  striking  a  spnng  with 


the  finger.    [From  Jew,  and  Habp;  a 
name  prob.  given  in  derision.] 

JIB,  jib,  n.  a  triangular  sail  borne  in  front 
of  the  foremast  in  a  ship,  so  called  from 
its  lifting  of  itself. — v.t.  to  shift  a  boom 
sail  from  one  tack  to  the  other. — v.i.  to 
move  restively.  [Dan.  gQ)be,  Dut.  gi^pen 
.  to  turn  suddenly.  J 

JIB-BOOM,  jib'-b55m,  n.  a  boom  or  exten 
sion  of  the  bowsprit,  on  which  the  jib  is 
spread. 

JIBE.    Same  as  Gibe. 

^^f  i^St  ^  ^  quick,  lively  tune :  a  quick 
dance  suited  to  the  tune. — v.i.  to  dance 
ejigi—pr.p.  jigg'ing;  pa.p.  jigged'. 
[Fr.  gigus,  a  stringed  instrument — Ger. 
geige ;  conn,  with  Gra.] 

JILT,  jilt,  n.  a  woman  who  encourages  a 
lover  and  then  neglects  or  rejects  mm : 
a  flirt. — v.t.  to  encourage  ana  then  dis- 
appoint in  love.  [Scot.  JiUet,  dim.  of 
Jul  (L.  JuHanOf^uHus),  a  female  name, 
used  in  contempt.] 

JINGLE,  jingl,  n.  a  jangling  or  clinking 
sound:  that  which  makes  a  rattling 
sound :  a  correspondence  of  sounds. — v.u 
to  sound  with  a  jingle.  [Formed  from 
the  sound,  like  Janole.] 

JINGOISM,  jing^5-izm,  n.  nickname  for  a 

f>haBeofthe  militarv  spirit  in  England. 
Jingo  is  said  to  be  tne  Basque  name  for 
•  lord.T 
JOB,  job,  n.  a  sudden  stroke  or  stab  with  a 
pointed  instrument  like  a  beak.-^v.t.  to 
strike  or  stab  suddenly  :—pr.p.  iobb'ing ; 
pa.p.  jobbed'.  [Gael,  gob,  W.  gyo,  a  beak; 
conn,  with  Gobble,  Job.] 

JOB,  job,  n.  any  piece  of  work,  esp.  of  a 
trifling  or  temporary  nature :  any  under- 
taking with  a  view  to  proflt :  a  mean 
transaction,  in  which  private  gain  is 
soug^ht  under  pretence  of  public  service. 
'^^.i.  to  work  at  jobs :  to  buy  and  sell, 
as  a  broker :  to  hire  or  let  out  for  a  short 
time,  esp.  horses.  [lit.  '*a  lump''  or 
'•portion,"  and  formerly  spelt  gob,M.  E. 
gobet — O.  Fr.  gob,  a  mouthful ;  from  the 
same  Celtic  root  as  Gk)BBLB.1 

JOBBER,  job'er,  n.  one  who  ?oo« ;  one  who 
buys  and  sells,  as  a  broKer :  one  who 
turns  official  actions  to  private  advan- 
tage :  one  who  engages  m  a  mean,  lu- 
crative affair. 

JOBBERY,  iob'er-i,  n.,  jdbibing :  unfair 
means  employed  to  procure  some  private 
end.   

JOB'S-NEWS,  jobz'-ntkz,  n.  evU  tidings: 
bad  news,  such  as  Job's  servants  brought 
him.  '*  Povertv  escorts  him ;  from  home 
there  can  nothing  come  except  Job's- 
news.^ — Carlyle. 

JOB'S-POST,  jobz'-p5st,  n.  a  bearer  of  ill 
news :  a  messenger  carrying  evil  tidings. 
**ThiB  (7b&'s-2>08^,  from  Dumouriez,  thick- 


ly preceded  and  escorted  by  so  many 
other  Job's^Msts,  reached  the  conven- 
tion.*^ — Car^fle. 


JOCKEY,  jok-i,  n.  a  man  (orig.  a  boy)  who 
rides  horses  in  a  race :  a  borsedealer :  one 
who  takes  undue  advantage  in  business. 
— v.t.  to  jostle  by  riding  against :  to 
cheat.  [Dim.  of  Jock,  northern  E.  for 
Jack^  which  see.] 

JOCKEYISM,  jofri-izm,  JOCKEYSHIP, 
jok'i-ship,  n.  the  art  or  practice  of  a 

dockev 
COSEJ  jo-kOs',  a^.  tail  of  jokes:  humor. 

ous  :   merry. — aav.  Jooose'lt. — n.  Jo- 

oose'nesb.     [L.  Joooseus—Jocus,  a  joke. 

See  JoKE.l 
JOCULAR,'  jok'fl-lar,  adf.  riven  to  Jokes : 

humorous:  droll:  laughable. — adv.  Joo'* 

XJLASLY. — n.  JooDLAB'mr.    [Ljocularis 

'•^Jocus.'] 
JOCnJND,  jok'und.  a4f»  in  s.  Jocose  humor : 

merry:  cheerful:  pleasant.— adv.  Joo^- 


JOG 
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VHDLY,^^  JoouND'rrr.    [L.  jocundh 
jocus.] 

JOO,  jog,  v,t  to  duxik  or  ^AaAce :  to  push 
with  the  elbow  or  band. — v.t.  to  move 
by  small  ahocka :  to  travel  slowly  i—^.p, 
joggling;  pa.p.  jogged'.— n.  a  slight 
shake :  a  push.  [A  weakened  form  of 
Shock.] 

JOGK>L£,  jogl,  v»t  to  jog  or  shake  slightly: 


to   jostle. — v.t.   to  shake  :—:pr.o.  jogg- 

^^^S1J?^'P'  i^S^^^'    [I^na.  of  Joa.] 
JOGTROT,  jogtrot,  n^a  slow  jb^^ng  trot 


JOHN  DOKEE.    See  Doreb. 

JOIN,  join,  v.t,  to  connect:  to  unite:  to  as- 
sociate: to  add  or  annex. — &.t.  to  be  con* 
nect^  with  :  to  grow  tojs^ether :  to  be  in 
close  contact:  to  unite  (with).  [Fr.  joindrc, 
It.  aiugnere — Jo,  jungere,  junctum ;  conn, 
with  Or.  zeu^jmilmt,  Sans,  yty,  to  join. 
See  Yoke.] 

JOINER,  join'er,  n.  one  who  joins  or 
unites :  a  carpenter. 

JOINERY,  join'er-i,  the  art  of  the  joiner. 

JOINT,  joint,  n.  a,  joining :  the  place  where 
two  or  more  tnings  join :  a  knot :  a 
hinge :  a  seam :  the  place  where  two 
bones  are  joined  :  (cook,)  the  part  of  the 
limb  of  an  animal  cut  off  at  the  joint. — 
€ic^\  joined,  united,  or  combined :  shared 
among  more  than  one.— ^.f.  to  unite  by 
joints :  to  fit  closely :  to  provide  with 
joints  :  to  cut  into  joints,  as  an  animal. 
— v.i,  to  fit  like  joints.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.joinct 
— Fr.  joindre.    See  Jom.  J 

JOINTIiESS,  joint'les,  adj,  having  no  joint: 
hence,  stiff,  rigid.  "  *  liet  me  die  nere,' 
were  her  woros,  remaining  jointlesa  and 
immovable.  "-^Richardson, 

JOINTLY,  join  til,  adv.  in  a  joint  manner : 
unitedly  or  in  combination  :  together. 

JOINT-STOCK,  joint'-stok,  n.,  stock  held 
jointly  or  in  company. 

JOINTURE,  joint'Qr,  n.  property  joined  to 
or  settled  on  a  woman  at  marriage  to  be 
enjoyed  after  her  husband's  deatn.^^.f. 
to  settle  a  jointure  upon.  rFr^  O.  Fr. 
joincture-^-h,  junctura.    See  Join  J 

JOINTURESS,  joint'Qr-es,  JOINTRESS, 
jointVes,  n.  a  woman  on  whom  si  jointure 
IS  settled. 

JOIST,  joist,  n.  the  timbers  to  which  the 
boards  of  a  floor  or  the  laths  of  a  ceiling 
are  nailed. — v.t,  to  fit  with  joists.  {Lit. 
'*that  on  which  anything  lies,**  Scot, 
greif f— O.  Fr.  jo^e,  from  Fr.  fl^r— L.  jo 
cere^  to  lie.    See  Gist.] 

JOKE,  jdk,  n.  a  jest :  a  witticism  :  some- 
thing witty  or  sportive :  anything  said 
or  done  to  excite  a  laugh. — v,t,  to  cast 
jokes  at:  to  banter:  to  make  merry 
with. — V.U  to  jest:  to  be  merry:  to 
make  sport.    [L.  jocu«.1 

JOKER,  j5k'er,  n.  one  wno  jokes  or  jests* 
an  additional  card  in  the  pack  of  5d,  used 
in  certain  games  as  the  highest. 

JOKESMITH,  jOk'smith,  n.  a  professional 
joker ;  one  who  manufactures  jokes.  '*  I 
feared  to  give  occasion  to  the  jests  of 
newspaper  jokesmiths.  *' — Southey, 

JOKINGLY,  jOk'ing-H,  adv.  in  a  joking 
manner. 

JOLE,  another  form  of  Jowl. 

JOLLIFICATION,  jol-i-fl-k&'shun,  n.  a 
making  jolly :  noisy  festivity  and  merri- 
inent.    [JOLLT,  and  L.  fcunot  to  make.] 

JOLLY,  jol'i,  a4;M  merry:  expressing  or 
exciting  mirth  :  comely,  robust. — adv. 
Joll'ily.— n«.  Joll'itt,  Joll'inbss.  [Fr. 
joli — ^Ice.  jol,  a  Christmas  feast,  E.  yule,"] 

JOLLYBOAT,  joFi-bdt,  n.  a  small  boat 
belonging  to  a  ship.  [JcfLLT  (a  corr.  of 
Dim.  ;o2Ze,  a  boat,  a  yawl)  and  SOAT.  See 
YAwi] 

JOLT,  jolt,  v,i.  to  shake  with  sudden  jerks. 
— v.i.  to  shake  with  a  sudden  shock. — n. 
a  sadden  jerk.  [Old  form  joU,  prob.  conn, 
with  Jowl,  and   so  ong.  meaning  to 


knock  one  head  against  another,  as  in  the 
phrase,  joUhead^ 

JOLTINGLY,  j6lt'ing-li,  adv.  in  a  jolting 

manner. 
JONQXHL,    jon'kwil.    JONQUILLE,   jon- 

kwer,  n.  a  name  given  to  certain  species 

of  narcissus  with  rustlike  leaves.    [Fr. 

jonquiUe — ^L.  jtmeusj  a  rush.] 
JOSS,  jos,  n.  a  Chinese  idol.   *'  Those  pagan 

josses." — Wolcot. 

Critiok  in  Jars  and  JoBset^  shows  her  birth. 
Drawn,  Ume  the  brittle  ware  itself,  from  earth. 

[Chinese  joss,  a  deity,  corrupted  from 
Port,  deos,  from  L.  deus,  a  goa.] 

JOSS-HOUSE,  jos'-house,  n.  a  Chinese  tem- 
ple.    [See  Joss.] 

JOSS-STICK,  jos'-stik,  n.  m  China,  a  stick 
of  gum  burned  as  incense  to  their  gods. 
[Chinese  joss,  a  god.] 

JOSTLE,  josl,  v.t.  to  joust  or  strike  against: 
to  drive  against.     [Freq.  of  JOUOTJ 

JOT,  jot,  n.  the  least  quantity  assignable. — 
v.t.  to  set  down  briefly  :  to  make  a  mem- 
orandum of  :—pr.p^ott'iug  ;  pa.p.  jott'- 
ed.  [L. — Gr.  i^a — Heb.yoa,  tne  smallest 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  E.  t.] 

JOTTING,  jot'ing,  n.  a  memorandum. 

JOURNAL,  jur'nal,  n.  a  diurnal  or  daily 
register  or  diary :  a  book  containing  an 
account  of  each  day's  transactions :  a 
newspaper  published  daily  or  otherwise: 
a  magazine :  the  transactions  of  any 
society.     [Fr. — ^L.  diumalis.    See  DitJit- 

NAL.] 

JOUBNALISM,  jur'nal-izm^  n.  the  keeping 
ot a. journal:  the  profession  of  conduct- 
ing public  journals. 

JOUBNALIST,  jur'nal-ist,  n.  one  who 
writes  for  or  conducts  a  journal  or 
newspaper. 

JOURNAIJSTIC,  jur-nal-ist'ik,  ac(j.  per- 
taining  to  journals  or  newspapers,  or  to 
youfTia/im. 

JOURNEY,  jur'ni,  n.  any  travel:  tour: 
excursion. — v.i.  to  travel  :-~pr.p.  jour'- 
neying  ;  pa.p.  jour'neyed  (-md),  [Lit.  a 
day^stravd^T.  journle—jour,  It.  giomOf 
a  day — ^L.  diumus.} 

JOURNEYMAN,  jur'ni-man,  n.  one  who 
works  by  the  day :  any  hired  workman : 
one  whose  apprenticeship  is  completed. 

JOUST,  just  or  j5dst,  n.  tne  encounter  of 
two  knights  on  horseback  at  a  tournar 
ment. — v.i.  to  run  in  the  tilt.  [Lit.  a  com- 
ing together,  O.  Fr.  joustejuste—h.juxta, 
nigh  to.] 

JOvLAL,  j6'vi-al,  ocl/.  joyous  :  full  of  mirth 
and  happiness. — adv.  Jo'viallt. — ns.  Jo- 

VIAL'ITY,  JO'VIALNESS.      [L.  Jovialis-^Ur 

piter,  Jovis,  Jupiter,  the  star,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  astrology,  had  a  happy 
influence  on  human  affairs.] 

JOVIALIZE,  j6'vi-al-fe,  v.t.  to  make  jovial: 
to  cause  to  be  merry  or  jolly.  "  An  ac- 
tivity that  jovialized  us  all."  —  Miss 
Bumeu. 

JOVIAN,  j5'vi-an,  ad^.  of  or  pertaining  to 
Jove,  the  chief  divinity  of  the  Romans, 
or  to  the  planet  Jupiter.    [See  Jovial.] 

JOWL,  JOLE,  jol,  n.  the  jaw  or  cheeic. 
[M.E.  forms  are  choul,  chavl,  corr.  from 
chavel,  and  this  again  from  A.S.  ceajl, 
the  jaw.] 

JOY,  joy,  n.  gladness:  rapture:  mirth: 
the  cause  of  joy. — v.i.  to  r^oice :  to  be 
glad  :  to  exult  x—pr.p.  joy'ing ;  pa.p. 
joyed'.  [Fr.  joi«,  ft.  gMon-la.  gofidium 
—j/audeo,  to  rejoice,  allied  to  Gr.  gethed.] 

JOYFUL,  joy'fool,  ady.  full  of  joy :  very 
glad,  happy,  or  merry. — adv.  JOT'fully. 
— n.  Jot'fulnbss. 

JOYLESS,  joyles,  adf.  without  joy :  not 
giving  joy.— oKfv.  Jot'lbsblt.— n.  JoY*- 
LBssmsss. 

JOYOUS,  joy'us,  aclj.  full  of  joy,  happi- 


ness, or  merriment.— adv.  Joy'ottbly. — 

n.  JOY^OtrSNEBS. 

JUBILANT,  jOO'bi-lant,  ad^.  shouting  for 
joy :  rejoicine :  uttering  songs  of  tri- 
umph. [L.  iuoito,  to  shout  for  joy,  not 
conn,  with  Jubilbe.] 

JUBILATE,  joO'bi-la'te,  n.  the  third  Sun- 
day after  Easter,  so  called  because  the 
Church  Service  began  on  that  day  with 
the  66th  Psalm,  '*  Jubilate  Deo,"  etc. 
[From  root  of  Jubilant.] 

JUBILATE,  joo'bi-lat,  v.t.  to  rejoice :  to 
exult:  to  triumph.  '*Hope  Jubilating 
cries  aloud." — Carlyle.  *'The  hurrahs 
were  yet  ascending  from  pur  jubiUUing 
hps." — De  Quincey. 

JUBILATION,  joo-bi-l&'shun,  n.  a  shouting 
for  joy :  the  declaration  of  triumph. 
[See  Jubilant.] 

JIJBILEE,  j5d'bi-ie,  n.  the  year  of  release 
among  the  Jews  everv  fiftieth  year,  pro- 
claimed by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet:  any 
season  of  great  public  joy  and  festivity, 
n^.  jubi^^-h.  jubikeus—Keh.  yobel,  a 
trumpet,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.] 

JUDAIC,  ;66<lft'ik,  JUDAICAL,  j66-dft'- 
ik-al,  ac(j.  pertaining  to  the  Jews.^—adv. 
Juda'ioally.  [L.  Judaicus—Juda,  Ju- 
dah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Israel.] 

JUDAISE,  jdO'dsrlz,  v.t.  to  conform  to  or 
practice  Judaism. 

Judaism,  joo'da-ian,  n.  the  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  Jews :  conformity  to  the 
Jewish  rites. 

JUDEAN,  j55-de'an,  a^cfi.  belonging  to 
Judea. — n.  a  native  of  Judea. 

JUDGE,  juj,  v.i.  to  point  out  or  declare 
what  is  jujst  or  law :  to  hear  and  decide  : 
to  pass  sentence :  to  compare  facts  to 
determine  the  truth  :  to  form  or  pass  an 
opinion :  to  distin^ish. — v.t.  to  hear  and 
determine  authontatively  :  to  sentence  : 
to  be  censorious  towards :  to  consider : 
(B.)  to  condemn.  [Fr.  niger — ^L.  judico 
--^iM,  law,  and  dico,  to  declare.] 

JUDGE,  juj,  n.  one  who  judges :  a  civil  offi- 
oer  who  hears  and  settles  any  cause, 
either  in  connection  with  a  jury  or  with- 
out one:  an  arbitrator:  one  who  can 
decide  upon  the  merit  of  anything:  in 
Jewish  history,  a  magistrate  having  civil 
and  military  powers  I'-pl.  title  <h  7th 
book  of  the  Old  Testament.  [Fr.  juge, 
L.  judeoD--judico.\ 

JUDGESHIP,  juj'ship,  n.  the  office  of  a 
judge. 

JUDGMENT,  juj'ment,  n.  act  of  judging: 
the  comparing  of  ideas,  to  elicit  truth : 
faculty  bjr  which  this  is  done,  the  rea- 
son :  opinion  formed :  taste :  sentence : 
condemnation ;  doom. 

JUDGMENT-DAY,  juj'ment-dft,  n.  the  day 
on  which  God  will  pronounce  final  judg- 
ment  on  mankind. 

JUDGMENT-SEAT,  juj'ment-set,  n.,  seat 
or  bench  in  a  court  from  which  jttdgment 
ia  pronounced. 

JITDICABLE,  ioo'di-ka-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  judged  or  tried.    [L.  judioabilis.'] 

JUDICATIVE,  j66'di-ka-tiv,  adj.  having 
power  to  judge. 

JUDICATORY,  j56'di-ka-tor-i,  a4j.  per- 
taining to  a  judge :  distributing  justice. 
— n.  distribution  of  justice  :   a  tribunal. 

JUDICATUBE,  j66'di-karttir,  n.  profession 
of  a  judge :  power  or  system  of  dispens- 
ing justice  by  legal  trial :  jurisdiction :  a 
tribunal. 

JUDICIAL,  j6&-di8h'al,  acy.  pertaining  to 
a  judge  or  court:  practiced  in,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  a  court  of  justice:  estab- 
lished hy  statute.— adv.  JUDf  cially.  [O. 
Fr. — ^L.  judieiaUs.'l 

JUDICIARY,  ido-dish'i-ar-i,  n.  the  judges 
taken  collectively:  one  of  the  depart- 
inents  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gkyvem- 
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ments. — adj.  pertaining  to  the  courts  of 
law:  passing  jud^pment.  [L.  judiciarinaJl 
JUDICIOUS,  joo-dish'us,  (wj.  according-  to 
sound  judgment :  possessing  sound  judg- 
ment :    discreet.  —  n.   JuDrciousMSSS. — 

adv.  JXJDjfCLOTISLY, 

JUG,  jug,  n.  a  large  vessel  with  a  swelling- 
body  and  narrow  mouth  for  liquors. — vX 
to  boil  or  stew  as  in  a  iug  :— ^r.p.  jugg'- 
ing;  pa,p,  judged',  [irob.  a  fammar 
equivalent  oi  Joan  or  Jenny,  and  jocularly 
applied  to  a  drinking-vessel;  cf.  Jack  and 
Jill  in  a  like  sense.] 

JUG,  jug,  v.t.  to  utter  the  sound  /ug,  as 
certain  birds,  esp.  the  nightingale.  [From 
the  sound.] 

JUGGLE,  jug'l,  v,i.  to  joke  ovjest :  to  amuse 
by  sleight-of-hand  :  to  conjure :  to  prac- 
tice artifice  or  imposture.— n.  a  trick  by 
sleight-of-hand :  an  imposture.  [O.  Fr. 
JongUr — ^L.  joouloT^  to  jest— ;;oci«,  a  lest.] 

JUGrGLER,  jugler,  ».  one  who  performs 
tricks  by  sleight-of-hand, a  trickish  fellow. 
[M.E.  jogetour-'Fr.  j(mgIeur^li,joculator, 
a  lister  I 

JUGGLEKY,  jug'ler-i,  n.  art  or  tricks  of  a 
juggler :  legerdemain  :  trickery. 

JuGLAKDIr7E,  ju^-lan'din,  n.  a  substance 
contained  in  the  juice  expressed  from  the 
ereen  shell  of  the  walnut  (Juglans  regia). 
It  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  cutaneous  and 
scrofulous  diseases,  also  for  dyeing  the 
hair  black. 

JUGULAR,  j55'ga-Iar,  ac^\  pertaining  to 
the  coUarSone,  which  joins  the  neck  and 
shoulders. — n,  one  of  the  large  veins  on 
each  side  of  the  neck.  \Jj,jugulumf  the 
collar-bone— ^/ttiiyo,  to  jom.J 

JUICE,  j65s,  n.  the  sap  of  vegetables :  the 
fluid  part  of  animal  bodies.— ocb'.  Juice'- 
LESS.    [Fr. — ^L.  ^w*,  lit.  mixture,} 

JUICY,  joos'i,  adj,,  full  ofjuice.—n,  Jmcf- 

INESS. 

JUJUBE,  j50'j0db,  n.  a  genus  of  spiny 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  the  fruit  of  wnicn 
is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat :  a  lozenge  made 
of  sug[ar  and  gum.  [Fr. — ^L.  zizyphua — 
Gr.  xizuphoTi—Fers,  zizfun,  the  jujube- 

JULEP,  jOO'lep,  JULAP,  jOSlap,  n.  a 
pleasant  liquid  medicine  in  which  other 
nauseous  medicines  are  taken.  [lit.  rose- 
water t  Fr. — Ar.  jiitofr— Pers.  fful,  rose,  d&, 
water.] 

JUlIAIT,  j55l'yan,  cidj,  notin&r  the  old  ac- 
count of  time  established  bv  JuUua 
CaBsar,  and  tised  from  46  B.C.  till  1752. 

JULIENNE,  zhQ-le-en,  n.  a  kind  of  soup 
made  with  various  herbs  or  vegetables 
cut  in  venr  small  pieces.     [Fr.] 

JULY,  j65-lr,  n.  the  seventh  month  of  the 
year,  so  called  from  Caius  JvHus  Caesar, 
who  was  born  in  this  month. 

JUMBLE,  jum'bl,  v,t,  to  mix  confusedly : 
to  throw  together  without  order.— 4;.  i. 
to  be  mixed  together  confusedly:  to  be 
agitated. — n.  a  confused  mixture.  [M.E. 
jombrCf  prob.  a  freq.  of  Jump,  in  the 
sense  of  to  stamp  or  shake  about.] 

JUMBLINGLY,    ium'blLng-li,    adv.    in   a 
Jumbled  or  confused  manner. 

JTjMP,  jump,  v.i.  to  spring  upward,  or  for- 
ward, or  both:  to  bound:  to  pass  to  as  by 
a  leap. — v,t.  to  pass  by  a  leap :  to  sldp 
over:— pr^.  jump'ing;  pa,p,  jumped. 
— n,  act  of  jumping  :  a  bound.  [From  a 
Teut.  root  seen  in  Sw.  gumpa^  O.  Ger. 
gumpen,  to  jump.] 

Junction,  jungVshun,  n.  a  joining,  a 
union  or  combination  :  place  or  point  of 
union :  a  place,  not  in  a  town  or  city, 
where  two  or  more  railroads  meet  or 
cross  one  another;  when  such  a  place 
becomes  a  town  or  city  it  sometimes  re- 
tains the  word  junction  in  its  title  of  in- 
corporation.   [See  Join.] 

JUNCTURE,  jungk'tGr,  n.   a  joining,   a 
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union:  a  critical  or  imporlan'.  point  of 
time.    [L.  junctura.^ 

JUNE,  j5on,  n.  the  sixth  month,  orig.  of 
26  days,  but  since  Julius  Gsssar's  time  of 
80.  [L.  Juniua,  the  name  of  the  siztJi 
montn,  and  also  of  a  Roman  ^ns  or 
clan,  prob.  from  root  of  L.  juvenis, 
iunior,  Sans,  juwan,  young,  and  so  — 
the  month  of  growthA 

JUNGLE,  jung'gl,  n.  land  covered  with 
thick  brushwood,  etc. — adj.  Jukg'lt. 
[Sans,  jangala,  desert.] 

JUNIOR,  j66n'yur,  adj.,  younger:  less  ad- 
vanced.— n.  one  younjgper  or  less  ad- 
vanced. [Contr.  of  L.  juvenior,  younger 
^-juvenis,  young.  ] 

JNIORITY,  j65-ni-or'i-ti,  JUNIORSHIP, 
j56'ni-ur-Bhip,  n.  state  of  being  junior. 

JUNIPER,  j65'ni-per,  n.  an  evergreen 
shrub,  the  berries  of  which  are  used  in 
making  gin.  [L.  juniperus — juvenis, 
young,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth ;  lit. 
young4>earing,  from  its  evergreen  ap- 
pearance.] 

JUNE,  jungk,  n.  a  Chinese  vessel,  hav- 
ing three  masts.  [Port,  junoo — Chinese 
(hw*an,  a  boat.] 

JUNK,  jungk,  n.  pieces  of  old  cordage, 
used  for  making  mats,  etc.,  and  when 
picked  to  {)ieces  forming  oakum  for  the 
seams  of  ships :  salt  meat  supplied  to  ves- 
sels for  long  voyages,  so  called  because  it 
becomes  as  nard  as  old  rope.  [L.  juncua. 
a  rush,  of  which  ropes  used  to  be  made.] 

JUNKET,  jung'ket,  n.  any  sweetmeat,  so 
called  from  being  carried  in  little  baskets 
made  of  rushes :  a  stolen  entertainment. 
— v.i,  to  feast  in  secret. — v.t,  to  feast : — 
pr,p,  jun'keting;  pa.p.  junlceted.  [It. 
giuneata — ^L.  juncus,  a  rush.] 

JXJNTA,  jun'ta,  n.  a  body  of  men  joined  or 
united :  a  Spanish  erand  council  of  state: 
a  word  used  in  tne  Spanish-American 
States  for  various  political  combinations, 
revolutionary  and  other.  [Sp.,  a  fem. 
form  of  Junto.] 

JUNTO,  jun't6,  n.  a  body  of  men  joined  or 
united  for  some  secret  intrigue ;  a  con- 
federacy :  a  cabal  or  faction :— jpZ.  JUN*- 
Toa.    [Sp. — ^L.  junctus—jungo,] 

JUPITER,  j6d'pi-ter,  n.  the  chief  god 
among  the  Romans:  the  largest,  and, 
next  to  Yenus,  the  brightest  of  the 
planets.  [Contr.  from  Jovis  pater  or 
Diespiter,  "Jove-father"  or  "Heaven- 
father,"  from  Jovis  (--Gr.  Zeus,  Sans. 
Dffaus,  A.S.  Tiw,  O,  High  Ger.  Zio,  L. 
dies,  dtvum,  and  sig.  light,  heaven),  and 
pater,  father.] 

Juridical,  j65-rid'ik-al,  aoy,  relating  to 
the  distribution  ot  justice:  pertaining  to 
a  judge :  used  in  courts  of  law.— <idv.  Ju- 
red'ically.  [L.  jwndicus-'jus,  juris,  law, 
and  dice,  to  declare.] 

JURISCONSULT,  j66-ris-kon'sult,  n.  one 
who  is  consulted  on  the  law:  a  lawyer 
who  gives  opinions  on  cases  put  to  him : 
a  jurist.  [L.  jus,  juris,  law,  and  consultus 
— consido,  to  consult.] 

JURISDICTION,  ;66-ris-dik'shun,  n.  the 
distribution  of  justice :  legal  authority : 
extent  of  power  :  distr '*t  over  which  any 
authority  extends.— ocf;.  Jurisdic'tional. 
[Fr.— L.  jurisdictio.    See  Just  and  Dic- 

TION.] 

JURISPRUDENCE,  iS6-ris-pr66'dens,  n. 
the  science  or  knowledge  of  law.  [Fr. — 
L.  jurisprudentia-'jus,  juris,  law,  and 
prydenna,   knowledge.     See   Jtjst  and 

r*RUl>KWOE.] 

JURIST,  i66  rist,  n.  one  who  professes  or 
is  versed  in  the  science  of  law,  especially 
the  Roman  or  civil  law :  a  civilian.  [Fr. 
juriste.l 

JUROR,  jWrur,  JURYMAN,  j56'ri-man, 
n.  one  who  serves  on  a  piry,  [Fr. 
jureur,\ 


JURY,  j6Q'ri,  n.  a  body  of  not  less  than 
twelve  men,  selected  and  sworn,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law,  to  declare  the  truth  on 
evidence  oefore  them :  a  committee  for 
deciding  prizes  at  a  public  exhibition, 
thoi^h  in  this  sense  confined  to  England 
chiefly — ^in  U.S.,  such  a  committee  re- 
ceives the  more  dignified  and  scriptural 
title  of  judges,  [ft.  jur^,  ewom—jurer 
— lujuro,  to  swear,] 

JURYMA6T,  i56'ri-mfist,  n.  a  temporary 
mast  erected  in  a  ship  instead  of  one 
lost  or  destroyed.  [Ety.  dub.,  by  some 
thought  to  be  an  abbrev.  of  injury- 
masti 

JURY-RUDDER,  jM'ri-rud'er,  n.  a  tem- 
porary rudder  for  one  lost. 

JUSSIEUAN,  jus-sa'an,  a^f.  in  hot.  applied 
to  the  natural  system  of  clasofying 
planta  originally  promulrated  by  Jus- 
aieu,  a  French  botanist,  which  superseded 
the  artificial  system  of  Linnasus.  The 
system  has  been  improved  by  De  Can- 
doUe,  Idndley,  the  Hookers,  and  others, 
though  the  broad  principles  are  the  same 
as  onginallv  sketched  out  by  its  founder. 

JUST,  n.  a  tilt.    Same  as  Joust. 

JUST,  just,  a(^'.,  lawful:  upright:  exact: 
regular:  true:  righteous. — adv.  accurate- 
ly :  barely.    [Fr.— L.  justus-^us,  law.] 

JUSTICE,  Jus'tis,  n.  Quality  of  being  just : 
integrity :  impartiality :  desert :  retribu- 
tion: a  judge :  a  magistrate :  In  the  U.S. 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  lowest  order  of 
the  judiciary— the  local  magistrates  or 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  to  the  highest 
— ^the  Justices  of  State  and  Feder^  Su- 
preme Courts ;  the  intermediate  county, 
circuit  and  district  courts  being  presided 
over  by  Judges.     [Fr.— L,  jtistitia,] 

JUSTICESBatt%  jus^is-ship,  n,  office  or 
dignity  of  a  justice  or  judge. 

JUSTICIARY,  jus-tish'i-ar-i,  JUSTICIAR, 

J'us-tish'i-ar,  n.  an  administrator  of  jus- 
ice:  a  chief-justice. 
JUSTIFIABLE,  ius-ti-ffarbl,  adj,  that  may 
be  justified  or  aefended. — n.  Justifi'able- 
NE88.— adv.  Jxjstifi'ablt. 
JUSTIFICATION,  jus-ti-fi-ka'shun,  n.  vin- 
dication  :  absolution :  a  plea  of  sufficient 
reason  for. 
JUSTIFICATIVE,  jus'ti-fl-k8rtiv,  JUSTI- 
FICATORY, jus'ti-fi-kft-tor-i,  ad(j,  having 
werto  justify. 


JI^TUj'IER,  jus'ti-fT-er.  n.  one  who  de- 
fends, or  vindicates  :  he  who  pardons  and 
absolves  from  g^t  and  punishment. 

JUSTIFY,  jus'ti-fl,  v.t  to  make  just:  to 
prove  or  show  to  be  just  or  right :  to  vin- 
dicate: to  absolve:  in  printing,  to  adjust 
and  cause  to  fit  as  type  in  the  forms : — 
jpr.p. Jus'tifying;^a.jp.  jus'tified.  [Fr. — ^L. 
'-^twhc*,  just,  and /ctcto,  to  make.] 
v,t.    Same  ajs  Jostle. 

JUSTLY,  justll,  adv,  in  a  just  manner : 
equitably  :  uprightly  :  accurately  :  by 
right. 

JUSTNESS,  just'nes,  n.  equity :  propriety: 
exactness. 

JUT,  jut,  v.i,  to  shoot  forward :  to  project : 
— }>r.p.  jutt'ing ;  pa.p.  jutt'ed.  [A  form 
of  Jet.T 

JUTE,  j6ot,  n.  the  fibre  of  an  Indian  plant 
resembling  hemp,  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  bags,  mats,  etc.  [Orissa 
jhot,  Sans^%a^] 

JUVENESCENT,  j56-ven-es'ent,  adj.  be- 
coming young. — n.  Juvenks'cenck.  [L. 
juvenescens—^venesco,  to  grow  young.] 

Juvenile,  jWve-ntl  or  -nll,  acj/.,  young: 
pertaining  or  suited  to  youth  :  puerile. — 
ns.  Ju'vENiLKNESs,  Juvenzl'ity.  [Fr.— 
L.  juvenilis— juvenis,  young  ;  atin  to 
Sans./mpgn,  young,  and  c{;una,  sportive.] 

JUXTAPOSITION,  juks-ta-po-zish'un,  n,  a 
pUxciwg  or  being  placed  near :  contigu- 
ity.   pL..  juxta,  near,  and  PoBmOH.] 
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KAFFIR,  kaf  ir,  n.  one  of  a  native  race  of 
S.  E.  Africa.    [Ar.  Kafir ^  unbeliever.] 

KAIL,  KALE,  kal,  n.  a  cabbage  with  open 
curled  leaves.  [The  Northern  E.  form 
of  GOLB.] 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  karlfdo-skdp,  n.  an  o^ 
tical  toy  in  which  we  see  an  endless  vari- 
ety of  oeautiful  colors  and  fortM,  [Gr. 
Arcuos,  beautiful,  eidos^  form,  and  fkopeO^ 
to  seej 

KALENDAR,  KALENDS.    Same  as  CAli- 

ENDAB,  GAIiBNDS. 

KAMPTULICON,  kamp-tuOl-kon,  n.  a 
floorcloth  made  of  ground  cork  and 
caoutchouc.    [Ghr.  kamptOf  to  bend.] 

KANGAROO,  kang-gar-5d',  n.  an  Austra- 
lian quadruped,  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  hindlegs  and  its  power  of 
leaping.    [The  native  name.] 

KEDGE,  kej,  n.  a  small  anchor  for  keeping 
a  ship  steady  and  for  warping  the  uiip. 
— v.^.  to  move  by  means  of  a  kedee,  to 
warp. — n.  Kbdo'eb,  a  kedge.  [Ice.  Miffgi, 
a  cask  fixed  to  an  anchor  as  a  buoy.] 

KEEL,  kel,  n.  the  part  of  a  ship  extending 
along  the  bottom  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
supporting*  the  whole  frame :  a  low  flat- 
bottomed  boat:  (pot) the  lowest  petals 
of  the  corolla  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 
— v.t.  or  v.i,  to  plough  with  a  keel,  to  nav- 
igate :  to  turn  keel  upwards.  [A.S.  ceolt 
a  ship ;  Ger.  and  Dut.  kiel ;  prob.  con- 
fused with  Ice.  hiSlrt  the  keel  of  a  ship.] 

KEELAGE,  kel'aj,  n.  dues  foraAreeZorship 
inport. 

KEELED,  keld,  adj.  (pot.)  keOrshaped: 
having  a  prominence  on  the  back. 

KEELHAUL,  keiliawl,  v.t  to  punish  by 
havlina  under  the  keel  of  a  ship  by  ropes 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other :  to  treat 
a  subordinate  in  a  galling  manner. 

KEEUSON,  KELSON,  kel'sun,  n.  an  inner 
keel  placed  right  over  the  outer  keel  of 
a  ship,  and  securely  fastened  thereto. 
[Swea.  k6l9vm^  Norw.  kjoUmU,  the  latter 
syllable^Ger.  schweUe,  E.  Sill.! 

KJuisN,  kSn,  acy,  eager:  sharp,  having  a 
fine  edge:  piercing:  acute  of  mind:  pene- 
trating.— adv.  Keenly. — n.  Keen'nbss. 
[A.S.  cene ;  Ger.  kHhn,  bold  ;  Ice.  kasnn^ 
wise.  It  is  from  the  same  root  as  ken 
and  can,  the  orig.  sense  being  cMe  or 
knofuring.'] 

KEEP,  kSp,  v.t  to  have  the  care  of :  to 
^ard :  to  maintain  :  to  have  in  one's 
service  :  to  remain  in  :  to  adhere  to  :  to 
practice  :  not  to  lose  :  to  maintain  hold 
upon :  to  restrain  from  departure :  to 
preserve  in  a  certain  state. — vA.  to  re- 
main in  any  position  or  state :  to  last 
or  endure:  to  adhere :—|9r.p.  keep'ing; 
fa.t  and  pa.p.  kept. — n.  that  which 
keeps  or  protects :  the  innermost  and 
strongest  part  of  a  castle,  the  donjon : 
a  stronghold. — n.  Keep'er. — n.  Keep'sr- 
smp,  oflSce  of  a  keeper.  [A.S.  cepan, 
orig.  to  traffic,  hence  to  store  up,  keep— 
oeop,  price.    See  Cheap.] 

KEEPING,  kep'ing,  n.  care :  just  propor- 
tion, harmony  :  (paint.)  due  proportion 
of  light  and  shade. 

KEEPSAKE,  kSp'sOk,  n.  something  given 
to  be  kept  for  the  9ake  of  the  giver. 

KEG,  keg,  n.  a  small  cask  or  barrel.  [Ice. 
kaqgi,  a  cask.] 

KELdr,  kelp,  n.  the  calcined  ashes  of  sea- 
weed, once  used  in  making  glabs.  [Ety. 
unknown.] 

KELPIE,  KELPY,  kel'pi,  n.  a  water-sprite 
in  the  form  of  a  horse.    [Ebr.  dub.] 

KELSON.    Same  as  KEELSON. 

BDSN,  ken,  v.t  to  know :  to  see  and  recoff^ 
nice  at  a  difltanoe.-7^.  reach  of  knowl- 


edge or  sight.  [Ice.  kenna,  orig.  to 
cause  to  know.    See  Can  and  Know.] 

KENDAL-GREEN,  ken'dal-gren,  n.,  areen 
cloth  made  at  Kendal  in  Westmoreland. 

KENNEL,  ken'el,  n.  a  house  for  dogs  t  a 
pack  of  hounds :  the  hole  of  a  fox,  etc. : 
a  haunt.— v.f.  to  keep  in  a  kennel. — v.i. 
to  live  in  a  kennel:— ^.p.  kenn'elling ; 
pa.p.  kenn'elled.  [Norm.  Fr.  kenU,  ft. 
chenil — ^L.  canUe — canis,  a  dog.} 

KENNEL,  ken'el,  n.  the  water-course  of  a 
street :  a  gutter.    [A  form  of  Canal.] 

KENNEL-COAL.    Same  as  Cannel<X)AL. 

KEPT,  past  tense  and  pa^  participle  of 
Keep. 

KERBSTONE,  kerb'stOn,  n.  a  form  of  Curb- 
stone. 

KERCHIEF,  ker'chif,  n.  (orig.)  a  square 
piece  of  cloth  worn  by  women  to  cover 
the  Tiead:  an  v  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 
rM.E.  couerchef,  Pr.  couvrechef—couvrir, 
to  cover,  chef,  the  head.  See  Cover  and 
Chief.] 

KERN.    See  Quern. 

KERN,  KERNE,  kern,  n.  an  Irish  foot-sol- 
dier.    [Ir.  ceam,  a  man.] 

KERNEL,  kern'el,  n.  anything  in  a  husk 
or  shell :  the  substance  in  the  shell  of  a 
nut :  the  seed  of  a  pulpy  fruit.  [lit.  a 
grain  of  com,  A.S.  cymel,  from  A.S. 
com,  grain,  and  dim.  suffix  -el;  Qer, 
kern,  a  grain.    See  Corn  and  Grain.] 

KERNELLY,  kern'el-i,  acfj.  full  of  or  re- 
semblingkernels. 

KEROSENE,  ker'o-sen,  n.  an  oU  obtained 
from  bituminous  coal,  used  for  lamps, 
etc.    [Gr.  kSros,  wax.] 

KERSEx ,  ker'zi,  n.  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
[Perh.  from  Kersey  in  Suffolk,  where  a 
woollen  trade  was  once  carried  on.] 

KERSEYMERE,  keivad-mer'  or  ker'-,  n.  a 
twilled  cloth  of  the  finest  wools.  [A  corr. 
of  Cassihere,  Cashmere.] 

KESTREL,  kes'trel,  n.  a  small  species  of 
falcon  like  the  sparrow-hawk.  [Fr.  cre9- 
serelle,  of  unknown  origin.] 

KETCH,  kech,  n.  a  small  two-masted  ves- 
sel, generally  used  as  a  yacht  or  as  a 
bomb-vessel.  [Corr.  from  Turk,  qaiq,  a 
boat,  skiff,  whence  also  Fr.  caigueT] 

KETCHUP.    Same  as  Catchup. 

KETTLE,  ket'l,  n.  a  vessel  of  metal,  for 
heating  or  boiling  liquids.  [A.S.  cetel ; 
Ger.  kessd,  Goth.  katHs ;  all  conn,  with 
and  perh.  borrowed  from  L.  catiUtis, 
dim,  of  catinus,  a  deep  cooking-vessel.] 

KETTLEDRUM,  ket'1-drum,  n.  a  drum 
made  of  a  metal  vessel  like  a  kettle,  and 
covered  with  parchment :  a  tesrparty. 
[See  Drum.] 

KEY,  ke,  n.  an  instrument  for  shutting  or 
opening  a  lock :  that  by  which  some- 
thing IS  screwed  or  turned :  (arch.)  the 
middle  stone  of  an  arch :  a  piece  of  wood 
let  into  another  piece  crosswise  to  pre- 
vent warping :  (mtis.)  one  of  the  small 
levers  in  musical  instruments  for  pro- 
ducing notes :  the  fundamental  note  of 
a  piece  of  music :  that  which  explains  a 
mystery :  a  book  containine  answers  to 
exercises,  etc.  [A.S.  cceg,  a  key;  O.  Fris. 
kei,  kaiA 

KEYBOARD,  k^l>5rd,  n.  the  keys  or  levers 
in  a  piano  or  org^an  arranged  along  a  flat 

KEYHOLE,  ke'h5l,  n.  the  hole  in  which  a 
keyof  a  door,  etc.,  is  inserted. 

KEYNOTE,  k5'n5t,  n.  the  key  or  funda- 
mental  note  of  a  piece  of  music. 

KEYSTONE,  ke'stdn,  n.  the  same  as  Key, 
in  arch. 

KHAN,  kan,  n.  in  N.  Asia,  a  prince  or 
chief :  in  Persia,  a  governor. — n.  Khan'- 
ATB,  the  dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
khan.  [Pers.  ktian,  lord  or  prince,  which 
isa  momflcation  of  a  Tartcur  word.] 

KHEDIVE,  kedlv,  n.  the  title  of  the  ruler 


of  Egypt.  [Persian  khidtv,  prince  or 
sovereign.] 
KIBE,  kiD,  n.  a  chilblain.  [W.  cibtvst,  from 
cib,  a  cup,  expressive  of  the  swollen  or 
rounded  appearance  of  the  disease,  and 
giDst,  a  disease.] 

KICK,  kik,  v.t.  to  hit  with  the  foot. — v.t. 
to  thrust  out  the  foot  with  violence  :  to 
show  opposition. — n.  a  blow  with  the 
foot.  [M.E.  kiken — ^W.  dcio — cic,  the 
footJL  I 

KICKSHAW,  kik'shaw,  n.,  something  un- 
common  or  fantastical  that  has  no  name: 
(oooA;.)  a  fantastical  dish.  [Corr.  of  Fr. 
quelque  chose,  something.] 

KID,  kid,  n.  a  young  goat. — v.t.  or  v.i.  to 
bring  forth  a  goat  i—pr.p.  kidd'ine ; 
pa.p.  kidd'ed.  [Scand.,  as  in  Ice.  kidBi; 
Ger.  kitze,  a  young  kid.] 

KTDTjTNG,  kid'ling,  n.  ia  young  kid. 

KIDNAP,  kid'nap,  v.t  to  steal,  as  a  human 
being: — pr.p.  kid'napping  ;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  kid'napped.-^.  Kid'naffer.  [Vul- 
gar kid  (see  Km),  a  child,  and  vulgar 
nab,  to  steal.] 

KIDNEY,  kid'ni,  n.  one  of  two  flattened 
glands,  on  each  side  of  the  loins,  which 
secrete  the  urine.  [M.E.  kidnere — ^A.S. 
eurid,  Scot,  kute.  Ice.  kvidr,  the  womb, 
the  belly,  and  Ice.  nyra,  Gfer.  niere,  a 
kidney.] 

KIDNEYBEAN,  kid'ni-bSn,  n.  a  kind  of 
hean  shaped  like  a  kidney. 

KILDERKIN,  kil'der^kin,  n.  a  smaU  barrel: 
a  liquid  measure  of  18  gallons.  [Old 
Dut.  kindeken,  kinneken,  Scot,  hinkeut 
dim.  of  Dut.  kind,  a  chUd.] 

KILL,  kil,  v.t.  to  put  to  death :  to  slay. — 
n.  Ktij/er.  [M.E.  kitlen  or  cuUen— tee. 
koUa,  to  hit  on  the  head — koUr,  the  head ; 
or  perh.  a  doublet  of  Quell.] 

KILN,  kil,  n.  a  large  oven  in  which  corn, 
bricks,  etc.,  are  dried :  bricks  piled  for 
burning.^.f.  Kjln'-dry,  to  dry  m  a  kiln.  , 

{A.S.  cyln;  Ice.  hylna,  a  drying-house 
or  corn :  ace.  to  Skeat  from  L.  cuJina, 
akitchen.l 

KILOGRAMME,  kiFo-gram,  n.  a  French 
measure  of  weig-ht  — 1000  grammes,  or 
21  lbs.  avoirdupois.  [Lit.  llXK)  grammes, 
Gr.  chUioi,  1000,  and  Gramme.] 

KILOMETRE,  kil'o-m6-tr,  n.  a  French 
measure,  being  1000  metres,  or  nearly  f 
of  a  mile.  [Fr.— Gr.  chilioi,  1000,  and 
Metre.] 

KILT,  kilt,  n.  a  kind  of  short  petticoat, 

'worn  by  the  Highlandmen  of  Scotland. 

[Northern  E.  kitt.  to  tuck  up,  from  Dan. 

kUte,  to  tuck  up,  cf .  Ice.  kilting,  a  skirt.] 

KIN,  kin,  n.  persons  of  the  same  family  : 
relatives:  relationship:  aflfinity.  [A.S. 
cyn ;  Ice.  kyn,  Goth,  icuni,  family,  race, 
from  a  root  gan,  to  beget,  found  in  L. 
geatis.  Or.  genos.  See  Genus,  also  Knn>, 
Kindred,  King.] 

KIND,  kind,  n.  those  of  kin,  a  race ;  sort 
or  species:  nature:  style:  character:  prod- 
uce, as  distinguished  from  money. — cuiy. 
having  the  feelings  natural  for  those  of 
the  same  family:  disposed  to  do  good 
to  others. — n.  Kind'ness. — adi.  Kind'- 
HEARTED.  [A.S.  cyndr-^syn,  kin.  See 
Km.] 

KINDERGARTEN,  kin'der-gAr-tn,  n.  a  kind 
of  infant's  school,  intermediate  between 
the  nursery  and  the  primary  school,  in 
which  play  is  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  educational  training,  the  latter 
being  based  especially  on  object  lessons, 
and  in  teaching  the  child  to  produce 
simple  articles  or  objects  of  an  elementary 
kina  so  as  to  develop  the  thinking  faculty 
and  induce  habits  of  order.  The  name  was 
given  by  the  originator  of  the  system, 
Friedrich  Froebel.  [Ger.,  lit.  cmldien- 
garden.] 
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KINDLE,  kin'dl,  v.t  to  set  fire  to:  to  li^ht: 
to  inflame,  as  the  passions :  to  provoke : 
to  excite  to  action. — v.t.  to  take  fire  :  to 
begin  to  be  excited  :  to  be  roused. — n. 
Kdu'dijer.  [Ice.  kynda^  to  set  fire  to, 
kyndyll,  a  torch,  conn,  with  Candle.] 

KINDLY,  kind'li,  acff.  (orig,)  belonging  to 
the  kind  or  race:  natural:  benevolent. 
—adv,  Kind'ly.— n.  Kindliness. 

KINDRED,  kin'dred,  n.  (lit.)  state  of  being 
of  the  same  family :  relatives  :  relation- 
ship :— J)?.  0,)  families. — ady.  related : 
congenial.  [M.  E.  kinrede — ^A.  S.  effn, 
kin,  and  the  sufSx  -rceden^  expressing 
mode  or  condition.] 

KINE,  kin,  n.pL  (B.j  cows.  [M.  E.  ky-en, 
a  doubled  plur.  of  A.S.  cu^  a  cow,  the 
plur.  of  which  is  cy ;  cf.  Scotch  kye.] 

KINEMATICS,  kin-i-mat'iks,  n.  the  science 
of  pure  motion  without  reference  to 
force. — adf\  Kinema.t'ical.  fQr.  kinSmUf 
-ato3,  motion — kined,  to  move.] 

KINETICS,  ki-net'iks,  n.  the  science  of 
motion  viewed  with  reference  to  its 
causes. — ac^j.  Kinet'ic.  [Gr.  kinStikos, 
putting  in  motion — kined,  to  move.] 

King,  king,  n.  the  chief  ruler  of  a  nation : 
a  monarcn  :  a  card  having  the  picture  of 
a  king:  the  most  important  piece  in 
chess  i—fem.  Queen. — adys.  Kma'LESS, 
KiNO'UKE.  [A.S.  cyning — cyn,  a  tribe  ; 
Sans.  9anaX;a,  father — root  gan,  to  beget, 
therefore  meaning  "  father,"  the  fatner 
of  a  tribe,  the  "king  of  his  own  kin  ; " 
but  ace.  to  Skeat,  cyning=cyn  (as  above) 
and  suffix  -ingy  meaning  *'  belonging  to," 
"  son  of"  the  "  tribe,"  the  elected  chief 
of  the  people.    See  Km.] 

KING-AT-ARMS,  king-at-Armz',  n.  one  of 
the  three  chief  officers  of  the  Herald's 
College. 

KINGCRAB.  king^ab,  n.  the  chief  or 
largest  of  the  crab  genus,  most  common 
in  the  Molucca  Islands. 

KINGCRAFT,  king'kraft,   n.  the  art   of 

^governing,  mostly  in  a  bad  sense. 

KINGCUP,  king'kup,  n.  the  buttercup  or 
upright  meadow  crowfoot. 

KINGDOM,  king'dum,  n,  the  state  or  at- 
tributes of  a  king:  the  territory  of  a 
king :  government :  a  region  :  one  of  the 
three  ^and  divisions  of  Nat.  Hist.,  as 
the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral. 

KINGFISHER,  kine'flsh-er,  n.  a  bird  with 
very  brilliant  or  kingly  plumage,  which 
feeds  on  fishi  the  halcyon. 

KINGLET,  king'let,  n.  a  little  or  petty 
Iring  :  the  golden-crested  wren. 

KINGLY,  king'li,  ady.  belonging  or  suitable 
to  a  king :  royal :  noble.— hocw.  Kinq'ly. 

—n.  KiNO'UNESS. 

KING'S  BENCH,  kingz'  bensh,  n.  the  bench 
or  seat  of  the  king:  one  of  the  high  courts 
of  law,  so  called  because  the  king  used  to 
sit  there,  called  Queen's  Bench  during  a 
queen's  reign. 

KmG'S-EVIL,  kingz'-€'vl,  n.  a  scrofulous 
disease  or  evil  formerly  supposed  to  be 
healed  by  the  touch  of  the  king. 

KINSFOLK,  kinz'fOk,  n.,  folk  or  people 
kindred  or  related  to  one  another. 

KINSMAN,  kinz'man,  n.  a  man  of  the  same 
kin  or  race  with  another  :-~fem,  KiNS'- 

WOMAN. 

KIOSK,  ki-osk',  n.  an  Eastern  garden  pa- 
vilion.   {Turk,  kieuchk.] 

KIPPER,  kip'er,  n.  a  salmon  in  the  state 
of  spatoning :  a  salmon  split  open,  sear 
son'^d,  and  dried. — v.t.  to  cure  or  pre- 
serve, as  a  salmon.  p!it.  spawner-^uut. 
fetjpp^,  to  hatch,  to  seize;  Korw.  kippa.^ 

KERk,  kerk,  n.  in  Scotland,  a  church.  [A 
Northern  E.  form  of  Chubch.] 

KiRTLE,  ker'tl,  n.  a  sort  of  gown  or  outer 
petticoat:  a  mantle.  [A.S.  eyrtet;  Dan. 
Kiortd;  Ice.  kyrUU;  perh.  conn,  with 
Sbibt  and  Shibt.] 
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KISS,  Ids,  v.t.  to  salute  by  touching  with 
the  lips:  to  treat  with  fondness:  to  touch 
gently. — v.i.  to  salute  with  the  lips. — n. 
a  salute  with  the  lips. — n.  Kiss'er.  [A.S. 
cyssan^  to  kiss,  cose,  a  kiss  ;  Ger.  kUseen, 
Dan.  kys ;  allied  to  Choose.  1 

KIT,  kit,  n.  a  small  wooden  tub:  a  soldier's 
outfit.  [Dut.  kit,  kitte,  a  hooped  beer- 
can.] 

BIT,  kit,  n.  a  smail  pocket  violin.  [Con- 
tr^^ted  from  A.S.  <^ere  ;  see  Ctthebn  ; 
Guitar.] 

KITCAT,  kifkat,  adj  the  name  of  a  Lon- 
don club  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  met  at  the  housr.  of  Christopher 
Kat :  a  portrait  28  by  36  inches  in  size, 
so  called  from  the  portraits  of  the  Kitcat 
Club  painted  bv  Sir  G.  Kneller. 

KITCHEN,  kich  en,  n.  a  room  where  food 
is  cooked:  a  utensil  with  a  stove  for 
dressing  food,  etc.  [A.S.  cicen ;  Qer, 
kiiche,  Fr.  cuisine,  all  from  L.  coquina-^ 
coquor,  to  cook.] 

KITCHEN-GARDEN,  kich'en-gftr'dn,  n.  a 
garden  where  vegetables  are  cultivated 
for  the  kitchen. 

KITCHEN-MAID,  kich'en-mSd,  n.  a  mnid 
or  servant  whose  work  is  in  the  kitchen, 

KITE,  kit,  n.  a  rapacious  bird  of  the  hawk 
kind :  a  rapacious  person  :  a  paper  tov 
for  flving  in  the  air.  [A.S,  cyta ;  cf.  W. 
cM,  feret.  ArideZ,  a  hawk.] 

KITTEN,  kit'n,  n.  a  young  cat.— v.t.  to 
bring  forth  young  cats.  PM.  E.  kyton, 
dim.  of  Cat,  Scot,  kitling;  L.  catulus,  a 
whelpJ 

KLEPTOMANIA,  klep-to-mfi'ni-a,  n,  a 
mania  for  stealing:  a  morbid  impulse 
to  secrete  things.  [Gr.  kleptQ,  to  steal, 
and  mania^  madness.] 

KLICK.    Same  as  CucK. 

KNACK,  nak,  n.  a  petty  contrivance :  a 
toy :  a  nice  trick  :  dexterity.  [Orig.  an 
imitative  word ;  cf .  Gael,  cnojc,  Dut.  knak, 
a  crack,  Ger.  kwicken,  to  crack.] 

KNACKER,  nak'er,  n.  a  dealer  in  old 
horses  and  dog's-meat.  [From  Ice. 
knakkr,  a  saddle.] 

KNAG,  nag,  n.  a  Knot  in  wood :  a  peg. 
[From  a  root  found  in  Dan.  knag,  tier, 
knagge,  Ir.  and  Qajel.  cnag,  a  knot  in 
wood,  a  knob.] 

KNAGGY,  nag'i,  adj.,  knotty:  rugged. 

KNAP,  nap,  ^obs.)  v.t.  to  snap  or  break 
with  a  snapping  noise  :-Hpr.p.  icnapp'ing ; 
pa.p,  knapped .  [Perh.  from  Dut.  tena]^ 
pen,  to  crack  or  crush;  but  cf.  Celtic 
root  cnap.] 

KNAPSACK,  nap'sak,  n.  a  provision-sack : 
a  case  for  necessaries  borne  by  soldiers 
and  travellers.  [Dut.  knappen,  to  crack, 
eat,  and  zak,  a  sack.] 

KNAVE,  n&v,  n.  a  false,  deceitful  fellow  : 
a  villain :  a  card  bearing  the  picture  of  a 
servant  or  soldier, — n.  Knav'ery,  dis- 
honesty. [A.S.  cnafa,  cnapa,  a  bov,  a 
youth,  Ger.  knabe,  knappe,  Gael.  Kna- 

THZCh  1 

KNAVISH,  nav'ish,  acfj.  fraudulent :  vil- 
lainous.—odt;.  Knav'ishly. 

KNEAD,  nSd,  v.t.  to  work  and  press  to- 
gether into  a  mass,  as  flour  into  dough. 
— n.  Knead'er.  [A.S.  cnedan;  Ice.  kndia, 
Qer,  kneten,  to  knead.] 

KNEADING-TROUGH,  n§d'ing-truf,  n.  a 
trough  for  kneading. 

knee!,  nS,  n.  the  joint  between  the  thigh 
and  shin  bones  :  a  piece  of  timber  like  a 
bent  knee.  [A.S.  cneow,  cneo ;  Ger.  kniCf 
L.  genu,  Gr.  gonu.  Sans.  Jdnu.] 

KNEED,  ned,  acff.,  having  knees:  (bot) 
having  angular  joints  like  the  knee. 

KNEEL,  nSl,  v.t.  to  bend  the  knee  :  to  rest 
or  fall  on  the  knee  i-^pa.t.  andpa.p. 
kneeled',  knelt.    [Formed  from  Knee.] 

KNELL,  nel,  n.  the  stroke  of  a  bell :  the 
sound  of  a  bell  at  a  death  or  funeral. — 


v.i.  to  sound  as  a  bell :  toll.  [A.S.  cnyl- 
Ian,  to  beat  noisily ;  Sw.  and  Ger.  knaU, 
loud  noise ;  Ice.  gnella.  to  scream.  Low 
L.  nola,  a  bell.] 

KINEW,  nQ,  past  tense  of  Know. 

KNICKERBt)CKERS,  nik-er-bok'erz,  n.j)l. 
loose  breeches  gathered  in  at  the  knee. 
[From  the  wide-breeched  Dutchmen  in 
"  Knickerbocker's "  (Washington  Irv- 
ing's)  humorous  History  of  New  ForA?.] 

KNICK-KNACK,  nik'-nak,  n.  a  trifle  or 
tov.    [A  doubling  of  Knack.] 

KNlFE,  nif,  n.  an  instrument  for  cutting  ?. 
a  sword  or  dagger  :—pl.  Knives,  nivz, 
[A.S.  cnif;  Ger.  kneif,  knife,  kneifen,  to 

KNWE-EDGE,  nif-ej,  w.  (mech.)  a  sharp 
piece  of  steel  like  a  knife^s  edge  serving 
as  the  axis  of  a  balance,  etc. 

EINIGHT,  nit,  n.  a  man-at-arms :  cham- 
pion :  one  admitted  in  feudal  times  to  a 
certain  military  rank :  the  rank  of  gen- 
tlemen next  below  baronets :  a  piece 
used  in  the  game  of  chess. — v,t.  to  cre- 
ate a  knight. — adj.  and  adv.  Knight'ly. 
— Knight  op  the  Shire,  a  member  of 
parliament  for  a  county.  [Lit.  a  youth, 
a  bcrvant,  A.S.  cniht ;  Ger.  and  Dut. 
knecht,  Dan.  knegt,  a  servant.] 

KNIGHT-ERRANT,  nit-er'ant,  n.  a  knight 
who  travelled  in  search  of  adventures. — 

n.  KjaOHT-ERR'ANTRY. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  nit'hood,  n.  the  character 
or  privilege  of  a  knight:  the  order  or 
fraternity  of  knights. 

KNIGHT-MARSHAL,  nit-mfir'shal,  n.  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household. 

KNIGHT-SERVICE,  nit-ser'vis,  n.  tenure 
by  a  knight  on  condition  of  military  ser- 
vice. 

KNIT,  nit,  v.t  to  form  into  a  knot:  to 
tie  together :  to  unite  into  network  by 
needles :  to  cause  to  grow  together :  to 
um'te  closely  :  to  draw  together,  to  con- 
tract.— v.i.  to  interweave  with  needles : 
to  grow  together  :—pr.p.  knitt'ing  \pa.t. 
HuSpa.p.  knitt'ed  or  knit. — n.  Knitter. 
[A.S.  cnyttan ;  from  A.S.  cnotta,  a  knot.] 

KNITTING,  nit'in^,  n.  the  work  of  a  knit- 
ter :  union,  junction  :  the  network  formed 
by  knitting. 

KlftVES,  plural  of  Knife. 

KNOB,  not),  n,  a  hard  protuberance :  a  hard 
swelling :  a  round  ball.  [A  later  form  of 
Knop.] 

SINOBBED,  nobd,  adj.  containing  or  set 
with  knobs 

KNOBBY,  nob'i,  acy.  full  of  knobs :  knotty. 
— n.  Knobb'iness. 

KNOCK,  nok,  v.t.  to  «fri^ewith  something 
hard  or  heavy:  to  drive  or  be  driven 
against :  to  strike  for  admittance :  to 
rap. — v.t.  to  strike :  to  drive  against. — n. 
a  sudden  stroke  :  a  rap.  [A.S.  cnucian 
—Gael,  and  Ir.  cnag,  a  crack;  Qer.  knack- 
en,  to  crack  or  snap,  like  Knack  and 
Crack,  orig.  imitative  of  the  sound.] 

KNOCKER,  nok'er,  n.  the  hammer  sus- 
pended to  a  door  for  making  a  knock. 

KNOCK-KNEED,  nok'-ned,  ady.  having 
knees  that  knock  or  touch  in  walking. 
^NOCK  and  Knee.] 

KNOLL,  n5l,  n.  a  round  hillock  :  the  top 
of  a  hill.  [A.S.  cnol ;  Grer.  knoUen,  a 
knob,  lump  ;  perh.  a  dim.  of  Gael.  cnoc. 
a  hill.] 

KNOLL,  n5l.    Same  as  Knell. 

KNOP,  nop,  n.  (B.)  a  knob,  a  bud.    [A.S. 
e?UBp;  Dut.  knqp,  Qer.  kriopf;  conn,  witk 
and  perh.  derived  from  the  Celt.,  as  Gkuel 
cnapJ\ 

KNOT,  not,  n.  a  wading  bird  much  resem- 
bling a  snipe,  said  in  Drayton's  PolyoU 
bum  to  be  named  from  king  Canute,  with 
whom  it  was  a  favorite  article  of  food. 

KNOT,  not,  n.  anything  confusedly  fast- 
ened or  twiste^f  as  threads,  etc.:  a  figure 
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the  lines  of  whiohare  interlaced  :  a  bond 
of  union :  a  difficulty  :  a  cluster  :  the 
part  of  a  tree  where  a  branch  shoots 
out :  an  epaulet :  pad  for  supporting^ 
burdens  carried  on  the  head :  {tiaut,)  a 
division  of  the  log-line,  a  mile. — v.t,  to 
tie  in  a  koot :  to  unite  closely. — v.i,  to 
form  knots  or  joints :  to  knit  knots  for 
a  fringe  i—pr.p.  knott'ing ;  pa.t  and 
pa.Jp.  knott^.  rA.S.  cnom  ;Uer.  kno^ 
ert,  Dan.  Amude,  C  nodtu  for  ffnodua.] 

KNOT-GRASS,  not'-gras,  n.  a  common 
weed  or  grasa^  so  called  from  the  joints 
or  knots  of  its  stem. 

KNOTTY,  not'i,  cufj,  containing  knots: 
hard,  rugged:  dimoult,  intrieate.  — >n. 
EiNorr'iNESS. 

KNOUT,  nowt,  n.  a  whip  formerly  used  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment  in  Russia : 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  knout.  [Russ. 
tcnute,] 

KNOW,  nO,  v.t.  to  be  informed  of:  to  be  as- 
sured of:  to  be  acquainted  with:  to  recog- 
nize: (J5.)  to  approve:— :pr.p.  knSw'ing; 
pa.i.  knew  (nfl) ;  IKi.p.  laiown  (nOn), — n. 
KNOW'ABiiBNES&  [A.S.  cnowan;  loe.  Arno, 
Buss,  znate,  L.  nosco  for  gnosco,  Gr.  gig- 
ndskO,  Sans.  jnaA 

KNOWING,  ndlng,  odi.  intelligent :  skill- 
ful: cunning. — adv,  ^LNOw'iiraLY. 

KNOWLEDGE,  nol'ej,  n.  assured  belief: 
that  whioh  is  known :  information,  Id- 
struction:  enlifirhtenment,  learning:  prac- 
tical skill.  [M.E.  knowUche,  ythsre-leche 
is  the  Northern  form  of  the  suffix  in  totd- 
lock,  bedng  A.S.  2dc,  gift,  ^ort.  See 
liAi^agame.] 

KNUCKLE,  nukl,  n.  projecting  joint  oT 
the  fingers:  (cook,)  toe  knee-ioiot  of  a 
calf  or  pie. — v.i.  to  bend  the  fingers :  to 
yield.  [M.E.  knokU;  prob.  from  a  (not 
found)  AJ3.  form,  like  Dut.  and  Ban. 
knokelJ] 

KOBOLd,  k51>old,  n.  same  as  Gobiin. 

KOPECK,  ka'pek,  n.  a  Russian  copper  coin 
about  the  size  of  a  cent. 

KOBAN,  ko'ran,  n.  the  Mohammedan 
Scriptures :  Alcoran.  Jlit.  reading,  the 
boo£— Ar.  gurauy  readmg — root  goro-o, 
he  read.l 

KRAAL,  krAl,  n.  a  Hottentot  village- or 
hut,  so  named  by  the  Dutch  settlers  from 
the  huts  being  arranged  like  a  coroZ,  or 
string  of  beads. 

KRAKJBN,  kr&'ken,  n.  a  fabled  Boaranimal 
of  enormous  size.    rScand.1 

KREATIN,  KREOSOTE.  Bee  CBa^msi, 
Creosote. 

KREESE.    See  Qbbase,  a  Malay  dagger. 

KYANIZE,  ki'an-Iz,  v,t.  to  preserve  wood 
from  dry-rot  by  immersing  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate.  [Kyan,  the 
inventor.] 

KYRIE,  kir'i-5,  n.  (lit)  O  Lord :  the  first 
word  of  all  masses :  (music)  a  part  of  a 
mass.     [Voc.  case  of  Gr.  kyrios^  Lord.} 

KYTHE,  ki*^  (SootX  vA,  to  make  known. 
-— i;.i.  to  show  one^s  self,  to  appear.  [Scot. 
— A.S.  cytlum^  to  make  known*    Sae  UN- 

COUTH.] 


L 


LA,  1&,  int,  Jo!  seel  behold !  ahl  indeed  I 

[A.SJ 

LaBAuUM)  lab'a-nun,  n.  a  Roman  mili- 
tary standard,  adopted  as  the  imperial 
standard  after  Constantine's  conversion. 
It  bore  the  Greek  letters  XP  (Chr),  joined 
in  a  monogram,  to  signify  the  name  of 
Christi     [Gr.] 

LABEIL,  l&^bel,  n.  a  small  slii)  of  writing 
affixed  to  anything  to  denote  itacontents, 
ownership,  etc.:  uair)  a  paper  annexed 
to  a  will,  as  a  codicil :  {Jier,)  a  fillet  with 


pendants:  {arch,)  the  dr^Mtone  over  a 
Gothic  window  or  doorway  arch. — r.f .  to 
affix  a  label  to  '—VT,p.  la'belling ;  pa,t, 
and  pa,p,  la'belled.  TO.  Fr.  label  C^. 
lambeain;  perh.  from  O.  Ger.  lappa  (Ger. 
lyppen)A 

LABELLuM,  la-bel'um,  n.  the  lower  petal 
of  a  flower,  esp.  an  orchis.  [L.  dim.  of 
labium,  a  lip.] 

LABIAL,  Ifl'bi-al,  acH,  pertaining  to  the 
lips:  formed  by  tne  lips. — n.  a  sound 
formed  by  the  lips :  a  letter  representing 
such  a  sound  as  b,  p. — adv.  La'biallt. 
[Fr.— L.  labium,  a  lip.    See  Lip.] 

LABIATE,  l&'bi-&t,  LABIATED,  la'\)i4t-ed, 
adj,  (bot.)  having  two  unequal  divisions, 
as  in  the  monopetalous  corolla  of  the 
mints.    [See  Labial.] 

LABIODENTAL,  larbi-o-dent'al,  acb\  pro- 
nounced both  by  the  lips  and  teeth.  [L. 
labium,  a  lip.  Dental.] 

LABORATORY,  lab'or-a-tor-i,  n.  a  chem- 
ist's workroom  :  a  place  where  scientific 
experiments  are  systematically  carried 
on  :  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  war-material :  a  place  where  any- 
thing is  prepared  for  use.  [L.  laborare — 
labor,  work.] 

LABOR,  I&lsur,  n.  toll  or  exertion,  esp. 
when  fatiguing:  work  :  pains :  duties :  a 
task  requiring  hard  work :  the  pangs  of 
childbirth. — v.i.  to  undergo  labor:  to 
work :  to  take  pains :  to  be  oppressed : 
to  move  slowly :  to  be  in  travail :  (naut.) 
to  pitch  and  roll  heavily.  [Fr.  Uweur^-- 
L.  labor.] 

LABORED,  l&l>urd,  ac^j.  bearing  marks  ctf 
labor  or  effort  in  the  execution. 

LABORER,  Ifi'bur-er,  n.  one  who  labors: 
one  who  does  work  requiring  little  skilL 

LABORIOUS,  la-bO'ri-us,  acfj.  full  of  labor : 
toilsome :  wearisome :  devoted  to  labor : 
industrious.— <zdv.  Labo'sioubly. — n.  La- 
bo'riottbness.  [Fr.  laborieux—lu  laborir 
osua — Icibor.] 

LABURNUM,  la-buKnum,  n.  a  small  tree 
with  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  a  native 
of  the  Alps.    [L.] 

LABYRINTH,  lab'i-rinth,  n.  (orig.)  a  build- 
ing consisting  of  halls  connected  by  in- 
tricate passages :  a  place  full  of  inextri- 
cable wmdings:  an  inexplicable  difficulty: 
(anat.)  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear. 
[Fr.  fabyrinthe  —  L.  labyrinthus  —  Gr, 
labyrinihos ;  akin  to  laura,  a  passage.] 

LABYRINTHIAN,  lab-i-rinth'i-an,  LABY- 
RINTHINE, lab-i-rinth'in,  acfj.  pertain- 
ing to  or  like  a  labyrinth :  winding :  in- 
tricate: perplexing. 

LABYRINTHIFORM,  lab- i-rinth'i- form, 
ac^j.  having  the  form  of  a  labyrinth :  in- 
tricate. 

LAC,  lak,  n.  the  term  used  in  the  E.  Indies 
for  100,000,  primarily  applied  to  money. 
At  the  exchange  of  60c.  for  the  rupee,  a 
lac— 450,000.  [Hind,  lak,  Sans,  laksha, 
100,000,  a  mark?] 

LAC,  lak,  n.  .a  resinous  substance,  pro- 
duced on  trees  in  the  East  by  the  lac 
insect,  used  in  dyeing.  [Pers.  lak ;  Sans. 
laksha—ranj,  to  dye.] 

LACE,  l&s,  n.  a  plated  etring  for  fastening : 
an  ornamental  fabric  of  fine  thread 
curiously  woven. — v.t.  to  fasten  with  a 
lace :  to  adorn  with  lace.  [Fr.  lacer,  to 
lace — ^L.  lanuevs,  a  noose.] 

LACERABLE,  las'er-arbl,  o^'.  that  may  be 
lacerated  or  torn. 

LACERATE,  las'e^ftt,  v.t.  to  tear:  to 
rend :  to  wound :  to  afflict.  [L.  laoero, 
-atum,  to  tear — lacer,  torn ;  akin  to  Gr. 
lakis  and  rakoH,  a  rent.] 

LACERATION,  las-er-a'shun,  n.  act  of  lac- 
erating or  tearing :  the  rent  .or  breach 
made  by  tearing. 

LACERATIVE,  las'er-a^tiy,  a^\,  tearing : 
having  power  to  tear. 


LACHRYMAL,  lak'ri-mal,  ac^'.  pertaining 
to  tears :  secreting  or  conveying  tears. — 
n.  same  as  Lachryhatobt.  \lj.laehryma 
(properly  lacrima),  a  tear ;  akin  to  Gr. 
daJeru,  £.  Tear.] 

LACHRYMARY,  lak'ri-mar-i,  adj.  contain- 
ing  tears. 

LACjHRYMATORY,  lak'ri-ma-tor-i,  n.  a 
vessel  anciently  interred  with  a  deceased 
person,  symbolizing  the  tears  shed  for  his 
loss.  [Lovrlj.  lacrymatorium — ladiryma.] 

LACHRYMOSE,  lak'ri-mSs,  acfj.  full  of 
tears:  generating  or  shedding  tears. — 
adv.  Lach'rtmoselt. 

LACING,  .las'ing,  n.  a  fastenme  with  a 
Jaee  or  cord  through  eyelet%oles:  a 
cord  used  in  fastening. 

LACK,  lak,  v.t.  and  v.t.  to  want ;  to  be  in 
want :  to  be  destitute  of. — n.  want :  des- 
titution. [From  an  O.  Low  Ger.  root 
found  in  Vat.  lak,  blemish  ;  Ice.  lakr, 
derective  ;  akin  to  Lax  and  Slack.] 

LACKADAISICAL,  lak-ar<ia'£i-kal,  adj. 
affectedly  pensive,  sentimental.  [Alack- 
a-day.    See  Alack.] 

LACK-A-DAY,  lak-a-da',  int.  see  AUlck- 

A-DAY. 

LACKER.    See  Lacquer. 

LACKEY,  lak'i,  n.  a  menial  attendant :  a 
footman  or  footboy. — v.t.  and  v.i.  to  pay 
servile  attendance :  to  act  as  a  footman. 
[O.  Fr.  laquay,  Fr.  laquata—Q^.  lacayo, 
a  lackey;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh. 
Arab.] 

LACONIC,  la-kon'ik,  LACONICAL,  la-kon'- 
ik-al,  acy.  expressing  in  few  words  after 
the  manner  of  the  Lacones  or  Spartans  : 
concise :  pithy. — adv.  Laoom^icallt.  [L. 
— Gr.  Lakdntkos — Lak&n,  a  Laconian.] 

LAOONISM,  lak'on-izm,  LACONIOISM, V 
kon'i-sizm,  n.  a  laconic  or  concise  style  : 
a  short,  pithy  phrase. 

LACQUER,  LACKER,  lak'er,  n.  a  varnish 
made  of  laxi  and  alcohol. — v.t.  to  cover 
with  lacquer :  to  varnish.    [Fr.  lague— 

Lac] 

LACQuERER,  lak'er-er,  n.  one  who  var- 
nishes or  covers  with  lacquer. 

LACTATION,  lak-tA'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
giving  milk:  the  period  of  suckling.  [See 
Lacteal.]^ 

LACTEAL,  lak'te-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  milk:  conveying  chyle. — n. 
one  of  the  absorbent  vesseb  of  the  in- 
testines which  convey  the  chyle  to  the 
thoracic  ducts.  [L.  tac,  ladts,  akin  to 
Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  milk.] 

LACTESCnSNT,  lak-tes'ent,  a^j.  turning  to 
milk:  producing  milk  or  white  jmce: 
milky. — n.  Lactes'cbmce.  [L.  lactesco, 
to  turn  to  milk — lac] 

LACTIC,  lak'tlk,  'ac{j.  pertaining  to  mfZA:. — 
Lactic  Acm,  an  acid  obtainedfrom  milk. 

LACTIFEROUS,  lak-tif  er-us,  adj.  produc- 
ing milk  or  white  juice.  [L.  Icui,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

LACUNA,  la-kQ'na,  n.  a  gap  or  hiatus.  fL.] 

LACUSTRAL,  la-kus'tral,  LACUSTRINE, 
la-kus'trin,  adj.  pertaining  to  lakes. 
[From  L.  locus,  a  lake.] 

LAD,  lad,  n.  a  boy :  a  youth  x—^erm..  Lass. 
[W.  Xlawd ;  Ir.  ktth,  a  youth,  champion, 
perh.  cognate  with  Groth.  lauths,  from 
tiudan,  to  grow,  and  so  akin  to  Ger.  lode 
or  latte,  a  snoot.] 

LADANUM,  lad'a>num,  n.  a  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  growing 
round  the  Mediterranean.  [L. — Gr.  led< 
anon— Pers.  ladan.    See  Laudanum.  ] 

LADDER,  lad'er,  n.  a  frame  made  with 
steps  placed  between  two  upright  pieces, 
by  wnich  one  may  ascend  a  bmlding, 
etc.:  anything  by  which  one  ascends:  a 

fradual   rise.    '[A.S.   hloeder:  O.    Ger. 
leitra,  Ger.  leiterA 
LADE,  Ifid,  v:t.  a  form  of  Load.     [See 
Load.] 
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LADE,  tSd,  v,t  to  throw  in  or  out,  as  « 
fluid,  with  a  ladle  or  dipper.  [A.S. 
hlcuian.'] 

LADEN,  lad'n,  o^f.,  laded  or  loaded :  op- 
Dressed 

LADING,  Iftd'ing,  n.  that  which  ladea  or 
loads:  load  :  cargo :  freight.  [See  Load.] 

LADLE,  lUdl,  n.  a  large  spoon  for  lading 
or  lifting  out  lic^nid  from  a  vessel :  the 
receptade  of  a  mill-wheel  which  receives 
the  water  that  turns  it.  [See  Lads,  to 
throw  in  or  out.] 

LADY,  I3»'di,  n.  tm  mistress  of  a  house : 
a  wife :  a  title  of  the  wives  of  knights, 
and  all  degrees  ahove  them,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  earls  and  all  higher  ranks : 
a  title  of  oomplaiBanGe  to  any  woman  of 
r^aed  manners.  [A.S.  Mcef^ige-^keft 
a  loaf,  bread,  and  daegte^  a  kneader,  and 
thus  lit.  a  bread^cneader^  or  -« hmf- 
ujeardige  (i.e,  loaf^keeper,  bread-distribu- 
ter, see  Wabd),  and  tnns  a  oontr.  fern,  of 
Lord.] 

LADYBIRD,  la'di-berd,  n.  a  genus  of  little 
beetles,  usually  of  a  brilliant  red  or  yellow 
color,  called  also  Ladi^)ug,  Ladyoow, 
[Lit.  *•  Our  Lady's  "  bug ;  Lady  =»  vWin 
Mary,  and  Bird,  a  oorruption  of  Bno.J^ 

LAJDY-CHAPEn:!,  la'di-chap'el,  n.  a  ck^pd 
dedicated  to  **Our  Lady^'^  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

LADYDAY,  Ift'di-da,  n.  the  25th  March, 
the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  *'Our 
Lady^'  the  Virgin  Mary. 

LADYFERN,  la'di-fern,  n.  one  of  the  pr«ftti- 
est  varieties  of  Briti^  ferns* 

LADYLIKE,  la'di-lTk,  adj..  Wee  a  lady  in 
manners :  soft,  delicate. 

LADYLOVE,  Ifi'di-luv,  n.  a  lady  or  woman 
loved:  a  sweetheart. 

LADYSHIP,  la'di^hip,  n.  the  title  of  a 
lady,    [See  Ladt.J 

LAO,  lag,  xxdj,y  slack:  iHuggish :  coming 
behind. — n.  he  who  or  that  which  comes 
behind:  the  fag-end. — v.i,  to  move  or 


walk  slowly :  to  loiter: — pr,p.  lagging; 
pa.p.  lagged'.  [From  the  Celt.,  as  in  W. 
flag,  looee,  sluggish,  Gnel.  lag,  feeble; 


akin  to  €h*.  lagaroe,  slack,  L.  laxus,  loose.] 
LAOGARD,  lag'ard,  ocj;.,  lagging:  slow: 

hck.c  k  w&rd 

LAOGARD,  laggard,  LAOOER,  lag^er,  n. 
one  who  lags  or  stays  behind :  a  loiterer: 
an  idler. 

LAGOINGLY,  lag'ingwU,  adv.  in  a  lagging 
manner. 

LAOOON,  LAOI7NE,  la-g5dn',  n.  a  shallow 
lake  or  pond  into  which  the  sea  flows. 
rit.  laguna  —  L.  tooima,  from  root  of 
Lake.] 

LAIC,  LAICAL.    See  Lay,  o^;. 

LAID,  paX  and  pa,p,  of  Lat. 

LAIN,  pa,p.  of  LIE,  to  rest. 

LAIR,  Tar,  n.  a  lying^fktce,  esp.  the  den  or 
retreat  of  a  wild  oeast.  [A.S.  leger,  a 
couch— ^tcgan,  to  lie  down ;  Dut.  leger, 
Ger.  lager^l 

LAITY,  ld,l-ti,  n.  the  people  as  distinct 
from  the  clergy.    [See  Lat,  Laic] 

LAKE,  lak,  n,  a  color  like  toe,  generally  of 
a  deep  red.  [Fr.  laque.  See  Lac,  a  res- 
inous substance.] 

LAKE,  lak,  n,  a  large  body  of  water  within 
land. — Lake  dwellings  were  settlements 
in  prehistoric  times,  which  were  built  on 
piles  driven  into  a  lake,  and  of  which 
many  remains  have  bee.  discovered  in 
late  years.  [A.S.  too— L.  toons,  akin  to 
Or.  lakkos^  a  pit,  a  pond.] 

LAKELET,  l&k^et,  n.  a  little  lake. 

LAKH,  n.    See  Lao,  term  used  for  100,000. 

LAKY,  Iftk'i,  adj.  pertainhig  to  a  lake  or 
lakes. 

LAMA,  n.  an  animal.    See  Llama. 

LAMA,  l&'ma,  n.  a  Buddhist  priest  in  Tibet. 
[Tib.  llama,  spiritual  teacher  or  lord.] 

LAMAISM,  Ift'ma-lan,  n.  the  religion  pre- 


"ViAing  in  Tibet  and  Mongoliia,  a.  develop- 
ment of  Buddhism,  the  object  of  worship 
being  the  Grand  Lama. 

LAMB,  lam,  n.  the  young  of  a  sheep  :  one 
innocent  and  gentle  as  a  kunb :  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world.— 47.f.  to  bring  forth 
voui^,  as  sheep.    rA.S.1 

LAMBENT,  lam'bent,  apd,  moving  about 
as  if  licking^  or  touching  lightly :  plav- 
ing  about :  glidine'  over  :  fliekenng.  [L. 
lambens-^Umbo,  to  lick.] 

LAMBKIN,  lam'kin,  n.  a  HtOe  lamb. 

TiAMRT«TKE,  lam'lik,  adj*  like  a  lamb: 
gentle. 

LAME,  Iftm,  atjy.  disabled  in  the  Hmbs : 
hobbling:  unratlsf actory :  imperfect. — 
v.t.  to  make  lame :  to  cnpple :  to  render 
imperfect. — adv.  Lahe'lt.— «.  LAmf- 
NESS.  [A.S.  lama,  lame ;  Ice.  lami, 
broken,  enfeebled,  from  lama,  to  break.] 

LAMENT,  larment',  v.t.  to  utter  grief  in 
outcries:  to  wail:  to  montn^^^v.t,  to 
mourn  for:  to  deplore.--^,  sorrow  ex- 

Sresaed  in  eries :  an  elegy  or  monrnlul 
allad.  [Fr.  lamunter^'L.  iamentor,  akin 
to  cranio,  to  cry  out.] 

LAMENTABLE,  lam'ent<flir*bl,  adj/.  deserv- 
ing or  expressing  sorrow :  aad :  pitiful, 
de8picable.'-«adv.  Lax^bntably. 

LAMENTATION,  lam*en*t&'8hun,  n.  act 
of  lamenting :  audible  expression  of  grief : 
wailing  :-^L  (B.)  a  book  of  Jeremiah,  so 
called  from  its  contents. 

LAMENTINOLY,  la-ment'faig-li,  adv.,  with 
la/mentation. 

LAMINA,  lam'i^na,  n.  a  thin  pHate :  a  thin 
layer  or  coat  lying  over  another  >-^7. 
Lamina,    lam'i-ne.— 'Oc^;.   Lam'inablb. 

LAMINAR,  lam'i-nar,  ocf;.  in  lanUnoR  or 
tiiin  plates :  consistiBg  of  or  resembling 


thin  plates. 
LAMINA 


lATE,  lam'iHDfit,  LAMINATED, 
lam'i-n&t-ed,  adj.  in  UwUncB  or  thin 
plates:  consisting  of  scales  or  layers, 
one  over  another.--^.  Lajona'tion,  the 
arrangement  of  stratified  rocks  in  thin 
lamince  or  layers. 

LAMINIFEROUS,  lam-in«if  er^us,  a^\  con- 
sisting of  laminsB  or  layers.  [L.  lamina^ 
and  fero,  to  bear.] 

LAMISH,  Iflm'ish,  ad(j.  a  little  tome;  bob- 
bline. 

lAMMAS,  lam'as,  n.,  loaf^mass  or  feast  of 
first-fruits,  on  Ist  August.  [A.S.  hkif- 
mcesse  and  hlamnuMssS'-^Uaf,  loaf,  and 
nuBtss,  feast.] 

LAMP,  lamp,  n.  a  vessel  for  burming  oil 
with  a  wiok,  and  so  giving  light :  a  light 
of  any  kind.  [Fr.  tomp6---Qr.  lampas-^ 
tompd,  to  shine.] 

LAMPBLACK,  lamp'blak,  n.  the  btoeibsub- 
stanee  f  onned  by  the  smoke  of  a  lamp : 
a  fine  soot  formed  of  the  smoke  of  pitcn, 
etc. 

LAMPOON,  lam-pOdn',  n.  a  personal  satire 
in  writing :  low  censure.— v.  ^.  to  assail 
with  personal  sartire  :  to  satirize  :--f>t\p. 
lampddn'ing ;  jpa.jp.  Iamp56ned'.  fy.  ^. 
tompon,  orig.  a  drinking-song,  with  the 
refrain  lampons^let  us  drink — lamper  (or 
Imer,  to  lap),  to  drink.] 

LAMPOONER,  lam-pd5n'er,  n.  one  who 
writes  a  lampoon,  or  abuses  with  per- 
sonal satire. 

LAMPOONRY,  lam-p65n'ri,  n.  practice  of 
lampooning:  written  personal  abuse  or 
satire. 

LAMPREY,  lara'pre,  n.  a  genus  of  cartHagi- 
noos  fishes  resembling  the  eel,  so  oallsd 
from  their  attaching  themselves  to  rocks 
or  stones  by  their  mouths.  [Fr.  lamproie 
— ^Low  L.  lampreda,  kLmpetra-^'L.  lambo, 
to  lick,  and  j^elra,  rock.J 

LANCE,  lans,  n.  a  long  shaft  of  wood,  with 
a  spear-head,  and  bearing  a  small  flag. — 
v.t.  to  pierce  with  a  lance :  to  open  with 


a  lancet.    [Fr.-*^L.  laneea,  akin  to  Qr. 
kmgchif  a  lance.] 

LANCEOLATE,  lan'se-o-l&t,  LANOEO- 
LATED,  lan'se-o-lftt-ed,  adj.  (bot.)  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  tonce-head :  tapering 
toward  both  ends.  [L.  laneeolatus — 
toneeoto,  dim.  of  laineeaT] 

LANCER,  lan'ser,  n.  name  given  to  a  kind 
of  cavalry  armed  with  a  lance  >-pl.  a 
kind  of  dance. 

LANCET,  lan'set,  n.  a  surgical  instrument 
used  for  opening  veins,  etc. :  a  high  and 
narrow  window,  pointed  like  a  lance. 
[Fr.  lancette,  dim.  of  lanoe.] 

LANCH.    Same  ajs  Launch. 

LAND,  land,  n.  earth,  the  solid  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe :  a  country :  a 
district:  soil :  real  estate :  a  nation  or 
people. — v*t.  to  set  on  -land  or  on  shore. 

.  —t7.t.  to  come  on  land  or  on  shore.  [A.S.; 
found  in  all  the  Teut.  languages.] 

LANDAU,  lan'daw,  n.  a  coach  or  carnage 
with  a  top  whksh  nuiv  be  opened  and 
thrown  back,  so  called  from  Landau  in 
Germany. 

LAM)BREEZE,  land'brSz,  n.  a  breeze  set- 
ting from  the  land  towai^ls  the  sea. 

LANDCRAB,  land'krab,  n.  a  family  of 
crabs  which  live  much  or  chiefly  on  fand. 

LANDFLOOD,  land'flud,  n.  a  flooding  or 
overflowing  of  land  by  water :  inunda- 
tion. 

LANDFORCE,  land'fOrs,  n.  a  military /orce 
serving  on  land,  as  distiaguished  from  a 
naval  force. 

LANDGRAVTE;^  land'grav,  n.  a  Qerman 
earl.—TW.  Lakdoba'viaix,  the  territory 
of  a  landgrave,  LAia>OBAVi3iE,  land'grar 
v6n,  the  wife  of  a  landgrave,  [lit. 
**  land-earl,'*  Lakd,  aad  Qer.  graf,  earl, 
tem.grMfiJ] 

LANDHOLDER,  lond'hOld-er,  n.  a  holder 
or  proprietor  of  land. 

LANDING,  land'ing,  n.  act  of  going  on 
land  from  a  vessel :  a  place  for  getting 
on  shore :  the  level  part  of  a  staircase 
between  the  flights  of  8tep8.^<u(;.  re4at- 
ingto  the  unloading  of  a  vessers  cargo. 

LAKDLADY,  landlSrdi,  n.  a  lady  or  wo- 
man who  has  property  in  lands  or  houses: 
the  mistress  of  an  inn  or  lodging^iouse. 

LANDLOCK,  landlok,  v.t.  to  lock  or  in- 
close  bv  land 

LANDIX>RD,  landlord,  n.  the  lard  or  own- 
er of  land  or  houses :  the  miBter  of  an 
inn  or  lodging-house. 

•LAND^LUHBER,  land'-lnb'er,  n.  a  lands- 
man, a  term  used  by  sailors. 

LANDBiARK,  land'm«rk,  n.  anything  serv- 
ing to  mark  the  boundaries  of  Uma:  any 
object  on  land  that  serves  as  a  guide  to 
seamen. 

LANDRAIL,  land'r&l,  n.  the  crake  or  corn- 
crake, so  named  from  its  cry.  [Land  and 
RailJ 

LANDSCAPE,  land'skftp,  n.  the  shape  or 
appearance  of  that  portion  of  land  which 
the  eye  can  at  once  view:  the  aspect  of 
a  country,  or  a  picture  representing  it. 
[Borrowed  from  the  Dutch  artists,  Dut. 
landschap,  lit.  the  form  or  fashion  of  the 
land,  from  land  and  *schap,  a  sufllx  — 
A.S.  -scire,  and  the  mod.  E.  -ir/iip.] 

LANDSLIP,  land'^ip,  n.  a  portion  of  land 
that  falls  down,  generally  from  the^ide 
of  a  hill,  usually  due  to  the  undermin- 
ing effect  of  water. 

LANDSMAN,  landz'roan,  LANDMAN, 
land'roan,  n.  a  man  who  lives  or  serves 
on  land:  one  inexperienced  in  sea-far- 
ing. 

LAND-STEWARD,  land' -  stfl'ard,  n.  a 
steward  or  person  who  manages  a>  landed 
estate. 

LAND-TAX,  land'-taks,n.  aifawupoi&tond. 
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LAND- WAITER,  land'-wfit'er,  n.  a  cua- 
tom-house  officer  who  waits  or  attends 
on  the  laTiding  of  goods  from  ships. 
TLaxo  and  Waiter.] 

LANDWARD,  land'ward,  adv.  towards 
the  land. — adij,  lying  toward  the  land, 
away  from  the  seacoast :  situated  in  or 
forming  part  of  the  country,  as  opposed 
to  the  town :  rural. 

LANE,  l&n,  n.  an  open  space  between 
corn-fields,  hedges,  etc.:  a  narrow  pas- 
sage or  road :  a  narrow  street.  [A.S. 
lane;  Scot,  loan.  North  E.  lonnin,Uut. 
laan.'] 

LANGUAGE,  lang'gwfij,  n,  that  which  is 
spoken  by  the  tongue :  human  speech  : 
speech  peculiar  to  a  nation ;  style  or  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  an  individual :  dic- 
tion :  any  manner  of  expressing  thought. 
n?ir.  langage — langue — ^L.  lingua  (old  form 
aingua),  the  tongue,  akin  to  L.  lingo, 
Gr.  leichd.  Sans,  lih,  to  lick.] 

LANGUID,  lang'gwid,  cu^j.,  slack  or  feeble: 
flagging :  exhausted:  sluggish:  spiritless. 
—  adv.  Lan'quidly.— n.  Lan'ouidness. 
[L.  languidtis-'langueo,  to  be  wei^,  conn, 
with  LagJ 

LANGUISH,  lang'ewish,  v.i.  to  become 
latiguid  or  enfeebled :  to  lose  strength 
and  animation  :  to  pine  :  to  become  dull, 
as  of  trade.  [Fr.  languir—Jj.  languesco-^ 
langueo.] 

LANGUlSHINGLY,lang'gwish-ing-li,  adv. 
in  a  languishing,  weak,  duU,  or  tender 
manner. 

LANGUISHMENT,  lang'gwish-ment,  n. 
the  act  or  state  of  languishing :  tender- 
ness of  look. 

LANGUOR,  lang'gwur,  n.*  state  of  being 
languid  or  faint :  dullness  :  listlessness  : 
softness. 

LANIARD.    Same  as  LAmrABD. 

LANIFEROUS,lan-ifer.us,LANIGEROUS, 
lan-ii'er-us,  adj.,  wool-bearing.  [L.  2ant- 
/er,  laniger — lana,  wool,  and  fero,  gero, 
to  bear.] 

LANK,  langk,  oc^'.  (lit.)  faint  or  weak: 
languid  or  droopmg :  soft  or  loose  :  thin. 
~^dv.  Lank'lt.— n.  Lans/ness.  [A.S. 
fUanc ;  Dut.  slank,  Qer.  schlank,  slender, 
conn,  with  Lag  and  Slack.] 

LANSQUENET,  lanslce-net,  n.  a  German 
foot-soldier :  a  game  at  cards.  [Fr. — 
Ger.  landshnecM; — land,  country,  and 
knecht,  a  soldier.] 

LANTERN,  lant'ern,  n.  a  case  for  holdine 
or  carrying  a  light :  a  drum-shapea 
erection  surmounting  a  dome  to  g^ve 
light  and  to  crown  the  fabric  :  the  upper 
square  cage  which  illuminates  a  corridor 
or  gallenr. — v.t.  to  furnish  with  a  lantern. 
[Fr.  lanteme — ^L.  lanterna — Gr.  lampter 
— lampd.  to  give  light.] 

LANTHORN,  n.  an  obsolete  spelling  of 
liAin'ERN,  arising  from  the  use  of  horn 
for  the  sides  of  lanterns. 

LANYARD,  LANIARD,  lan'yard,  n.  the 
lanyards  are  short  ropes  used  on  board 
ship  for  fastening  or  stretching.  [Fr. 
lani^re^  perh.  from  L.  lanarivs,  made  of 
wool— ^aiur,  wool.] 

LAP,  lap,  v.t.  or  i;^.t.  to  liek  up  with  the 
tongue  i^-pr.p.  lapp'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
lapped'.  [A.S  lapian ;  Fr.  laper^  Gr.  lap- 
to,  allied  to  L.  lamho.  Sans.  Uh,  to  lick.] 

LAP,  lap,  n.  the  loose  or  overhanging  yfap 
of  anything:  the  part  of  the  clothes  lying 
on  the  knees  when  a  person  sits  down : 
the  part  of  the  body  thus  covered:  a  fold. 
— v.t.  to  lay  over  or  on. — v.i.  to  be  spread 
on  or  over :  to  be  turned  over  or  upon. 
[A.S.  lotjma,  a  loosely  hanging  part ;  Ice. 
lapa^  to  bang  loose,  Qer.  lappen,  any- 
thing  hanging  loose ;  conn,  with  FLar] 

LAP,  lap,  v.tl  to  wrap,  fold,  involve.  [M.EC 
tgfappei^  being  a  form  of  Wbap.  See 
S!iyxu>FB»] 


LAPEL,  la-per,  n.  the  part  of  the  breast 
of  a  coat  which  folds  over  like  a  lap.^ 
ac{;.  Lapklled'.    [Dim.  of  Lap.] 

LAPFUL,  lap' fool,  n.  as  much  as  Jills  a  lap. 

LAPIDARY,  lap'i-dar-i,  ady,  pertaining  to 
the  cutting  of  stones. — n,  a  cutter  of 
stones,  esp.  precious  stones  :  a  dealer  in 
precious  stones.  [L.  lapidarius — lapis, 
icmidiSt  a  stone.] 

LAPIDESCENT,  lap-id-es'ent,  adj.  becom- 
ing stone :  having  the  quality  of  petrify- 
ing or  turning  to  stone. — n.  Lapides'- 
OENCB.    [L.  lapidesco,  to  become  stone.] 

LAPIDIFY,  la-pid'i-fi,  v.t.  to  make  into 
stone. — v.i.  to  turn  into  stone: — pr.p. 
lapid'ifying  jj>a.p.  lapidified. — n.  Lapii>- 
ifica'tion.  [L.  lapis,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

LAPIDIST,  lap'id-ist,  n.     Same  as  Lafi- 

DART. 

LAPPER,  lap'er,  n.  one  who  laps,  wraps, 
or  folds. 

LAPPET,  lap'et,  n.  a  little  lap  or  flap.^ 
ad^  Lapp'eted.    [Dim.  of  Lap.] 

LAPSE,  laps,  v.i.  to  slip  or  glide :  to  pass 
by  degrees :  to  fall  from  the  faith  or  from 
virtue :  to  fail  in  duty :  to  pass  to  an- 
other proprietor  by  the  negligence  of 
a  patron,  etc. :  to  become  void.  —  n. 
a  slipping  or  falling:  a  failing  in  duty : 
a  fault :  a  gliding,  a  passing.  [L.  labor, 
lapsus,  to  slip  or  fau,  akin  to  Lap  and 
FlapJ 

LAPWING,  lap'win^,  n.  the  name  of  a  bird 
of  the  plover  family,  also  called  peewit, 
from  its  peculiar  cry.  [M.E.  lappewinke 
— ^A.S.  hteapewince — hleapan,  to  leap  or 
run,  and  root  of  unnk,  which  like  Ger. 
wariken  orig.  meant  to  move  from  side  to 
side ;  the  name  is  descriptive  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  bird.] 

LAR,  l&r,  n.  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
a  household  god,  supposed  to  be  animated 
by  the  soul  of  a  deceased  ancestor  :-^pU 
Lares,  l&'rez.    [L.] 

LARBOARD,  l&r^rd,  n.  an  obsolete  naval 
term  for  the  left  side  of  a  ship  looking 
from  the  stern,  now  substituted  by  the 
term  port,  to  prevent  the  mistakes 
caused  bv  its  resemblance  in  sound  to 
starboara.'—adj.  pertaining  to  the  lar- 
board side.    [Ety.  dub.] 

LARCENIST,  lar'sen-ist,  n.  one  who  com- 
mits larceny :  a  thief. 

LARCENY,  l&r'sen-i,  n.  the  legal  term  for 
stealing :  theft.  [Fr.  larcin — ^L.  latroeinr 
ium — latro,  Gr.  latris,  a  robber.] 

LARCH,  larch,  n.  a  cone-bearing  kind  of 
pine-tree.    [L.  and  Gr.  larix.] 

Lard,  lArd,  n.  the  melted  fat  of  swine. — 
V.I,  to  smear  with  lard :  to  stuff  with 
bacon  or  pork :  to  fatten :  to  mix  with 
anything.  [Fr.— L.  laridum  or  lardum ; 
akin  to  Fr.  larinos,  fat — laros,  sweet  or 
dainty J^ 

LARDACIEOUS,  l&rd-&'shus,  adj.  of  or  like 
lard. 

LARDER,  l&rd'er,  n.  a  room  or  place  where 
meat,  etc.,  is  kept.  [lit.  a  place  where 
lard  is  kept.^ 

LARDY,  l&rd'i,  ad(j.  containing  lard:  full 
of  lard. 

LARGE,  l&rj,  ac^f.  great  in  size :  extensive  : 
bulky:  wide:  long:  abundant. — adv. 
Laroe'lt.— n.  Laroe'ness.— At  large, 
without  restraint  or  confinement :  fully. 
[Fr. — ^L,  largus.] 

LARGE-HEAkrED,  l&rj'-hftrt'ed,  adj.  hav- 
ing a  large  heart  or  liberal  disposition  : 
eenerous. 

LARGESS,  l&rj'es,  n.  a  present  or  donation. 
[Fr.  fargpesse^L.  Xargitio—largior,  to  give 
treely— toroiw.] 

LARIAT,  l&Ki-at,  n.  a  lasso.    [Sp.] 

LARK,  UUrk,  n.  a  well-known  singing-bird. 
— ^.^  to  catch  larks.  [Soot,  and  M.  E. 
laogrocfc— A.8.  Ioimtos;  Dot.  UevuMrik^ 
lerehe,  Ger.  lerehe,} 


LARK,  l&rk,  n.  a  game,  frolic.    [A.S.  lae, 

which  appears  as  suffix  in  know-2ed^ 

and  wed~/oc/?  1 
LARKSPUR,   iark'spur,  n.  a  plant  with 

showy  flowers. 
LARUM,  lar'um,  n.,  alarm:  a  noise  giving 

notice  of  danger.    [A  contr.  of  Alarm.] 

LARVA,  l&r'va,  n.  an  insect  in  its  first 
stage  after  issuing  from  the  egg,  i.e.  in 
the  caterpillar  state  :-^l.  Larv^  (lar'- 
vS). — ady.  Lar'val.  [L.  larva,  a  spectre, 
a  mask,  a  fanciful  name  applied  to  the 
caterpillar,  because  it  hides  as  in  a  mask 
its  higher  life.] 

LARYlNGITIS,  lar-in-jftis,  n.  inflammation 
of  the  larynx. 

LARYNGOSCOPE,  larring'go-skap,  n.  a 
kind  of  reflecting  mirror  for  examining 
the  larynx  and  the  throat.  [Gr.  larynx, 
and  skopeo,  to  behold.] 

LARYNX  lar'ingks  or  Iftr'ingks,  n.  the 
upper  part  of  tne  windpipe :  the  throat. 
•-adjs.  Laryn'oeal,  Laryk'gean.  [Gr. 
larynx,  laryngos.^ 

LASCAR,  las^kar,  n.  a  native  East  Indian 
sailor.  [Hind. — ^Pers.  lashkar,  an  army, 
from  which  lashkari,  a  camp-follower.] 

LASCIVIOUS,  las-siv'i-us,  adj.  lustful: 
tending  to  produce  lustful  emotions. — 
adv.  Lasciviously.— n.  LasciViousnbss. 
[L.  lasdvus;  Sans,  lash,  to  desire.] 

LASH,  lash,  n.  a  thong  or  cord:  the  flexible 
part  of  a  whip :  a  stroke  with  a  whip  or 
anything  pliant:  a  stroke  of  satire,  a 
sharp  retort.— v.  f.  to  strike  with  a  lash : 
to  whip :  to  dash  against :  to  fasten  or 
secure  with  a  rope  or  cord  :  to  censure 
severely :  to  scourge  with  sarcasm  or 
satire. — v.t.  to  use  the  whip :  to  attack 
severelv.  [From  a  Teut.  root,  seen  in  O. 
Low  G(er.  laske,  a  flap,  G^r.  lasehe,  a 
stripe  or  flap,  influenced  perh.  bv  Fr. 
forms  from  L.  laqueus,  a  snare,  ana  lax- 
us,  loose.] 

LASHER,  lash'er,  n.  one  who  lashes  or 

whips. 
LASHING,  lash'ing,  n.  a  whipping  with  a 

lash :  a  chastisement :  a  rope  for  making 

anything  fast. 
LASS,  las,  n.  (fern,  of  Lad)  a  girl,  esp.  a 

country  girl.     [Prob.  a  contr.  of  ladckss, 

formed  from  Lad  ;  or  directly  from  W. 

llodes,  tern,  of  llawd,  a  Lad.] 

LASSITUDE,  las'i-tQd,  n.,  faintness :  weak- 
ness :  weariness  :  languor.  [Fr. — L.  lass- 
itudo — lassus,  faint;  akin  to  Languid.] 

LASSO,  las'5,  n.  a  rope  with  a  noose  for 
catching  wild  horses,  etc.:— p2.  Lass'os. 
— v.t,  to  catch  with  the  lasso: — pr.p. 
lass'5ing;  pg.p.  lass'ded.  [Port,  la^o, 
Sp.  lazo  —  L.  laqueus,  a  noose.  See 
Latch.] 

LAST,  last,  n.  a  wooden  mould  of  the  foot 
on  which  boots  and  slices  are  made. — v.t. 
to  fit  with  u  last.  [A.S.  last,  Goth,  laists, 
a  footmark.] 

LAST,  last,  v.t.  to  continue,  endure.  [Same 
word  as  above,  and  lit.  meaning  to  fol- 
low a  trace  or  footmark,  and  so  to  follow 
out,  to  continue.] 

LAST,  last,  n.  a  weight  f^nerally  estimated 
at  4000  lbs.,  but  varying  in  different  ar- 
ticles: a  ship's  cargo.  rA.S.  hlcest^ 
hladan,  to  load  ;  Qer.  last.  Ice.  Jdass.] 

LAST,  last,  adb'.,  latest:  coming  after  all 
the  others :  final :  next  before  the  pres- 
ent :  utmost :  meanest— adv8.  Last, 
Last'ly.    [A  contr.  of  Latest.] 

LASTINGLY,  last'ing-li,  adv,  in  a  lasting 
or  enduring  manner. 

LATCH,  lach,  n.  a  small  piece  of  wood'  or 
iron  to  fasten  a  door. — v.t,  to  fasten  with 
a  latch.  [A.S.  kecean,  to  catch ;  akin  to 
L.  laqueus.    See  Lace.] 

LATCuET,  lach'et,  n.  a  face  or  buckle  for 
fM«ning  a  shoe.    [Dim.  of  Latoh.] 
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LATCHKEY,  lach'kd,  n.&keyto  raise  the 
latch  of  a  door. 

LATE,  l&t,  a<^j\  (comp.  Lat'er;  superl. 
Lat'bst),  slow,  tardy :  behindhand : 
coming  after  the  expected  time :  long 
delayea :  far  advanced  towards  the 
close :  last  in  any  place  or  character : 
deceased  :  departed  :  out  of  office  :  not 
long  past. — <idv8.  Late,  Latb'ly. — n. 
Late'nsss,  state  of  being  late.  [A.S. 
l(jet,  slow;  Dut.  Ictat,  Ice.  latr,  Qer.  fows, 
weaiy  ;  L.  lassus,  tired.] 

LATEEN,  lartfin',  adtj\  applied  to  a  tri- 
angular sail,  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. [Lit.  Latin  or  Soman  sails,  Fr. 
— ^L.  LatintUy  Latin.] 

LATENCY,  l&'ten-si,  n.  state  of  being 
latent, 

LATENT,  l&'tent,  oc^'.,  lying  hid:  con- 
cealed :  not  visible  or  apparent :  not 
making  itself  known  by  its  effects. — 
adv.  Ia'tentlt.  {Jj,  latens^  pr.p.  of  lor 
teo,  to  lie  hid  ;  akin  to  Gr.  lantkanOt  to 
hidej 

LATERAL,  lat'er-al,  adij\  belonging  to  the 
aide :  proceeding  from  or  in  the  direction 
of  the  side.— iidv.  LAT'sRAiiiY.  [L.  lot- 
erdli»—latu8f  lateria,  a  side.] 

LATERITIOUS,  lat-er-ish'us,  ado,,  bnck- 
colored.  [L.  lateritiua — later,  lateria,  a 
brick.  1 

LATH,  l&th,  n.  a  thin  cleft  slip  of  wood 
used  in  slating,  plastering,  etc.  z-^pl. 
Laths  (l&thz), — v,t  to  cover  with  laths. 
[A.  S.  IcBttu ;  Dut.  lat,  Qer,  latte,  a  lath, 
W.  lldih,  a  rod.] 

LATHE,  VSdh,  n.  a  machine  for  turning 
and  shaping  articles  of  wood,  metal,  etc. 
[Ice.  Idth,  root  uncertain.] 

LATHER,  laf/i'er,  n.  ^foam  or  froth  made 
with  water  and  soap :  froth  from  sweat. 
— v.t.  to  spread  over  with  lather. — v,i,  to 
form  a  latner :  to  become  frothy.  [AS. 
leathor,  lather ;  Ice.  lifdr,  foam  of  the 
sea.] 

LATIN,  lat'in,  acdf.  pertaining  to  Latin  or 
to  the  Latins  or  Romans:  written  or 
spoken  in  lAtin. — n.  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  [L.  Latinita,  belong- 
ing to  Latium,  the  district  in  which  Rome 
was  built.] 

LATINISM,  lat'in-izm,  n.  a  Laiin  idiom. 

LATINIST,  lat'in-ist,  n.  one  skilled  in 
Latin, 

LATINTIY,  lartin'i-ti,  n.  purity  of  Latin 
style :  the  Latin  tongue,  style,  or  idiom. 

LATINIZE,  lat'in-Iz,  v.l  to  give  Latin  ter- 
minations to. — v,i,  to  use  words  or 
phrases  from  the  Latin. 

LATISH,  l&t'isb,  a^Jj,  somewhat  late. 

LATITUDE,  lat'i-tQd,  n.  the  distance  of  a 
place  north  or  south  from  the  equator : 
the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  bodv 
from  uie  ecliptic :  fig.  extent  of  signifi- 
cation :  freedom  from  restraint :  scope. 
[Fr. — ^L.  latitudo,  4nia~~lattL8,  broad.  ]^ 

LATITUDINAL,  lat-i-tttd'i-nal,  adj.  per- 
taining to  latitiide:  in  the  direction  of 
latitude. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  lat-i-tQd-i-nft'ri-an, 
adj.,  broad  or  liberal,  esp.  in  reli^ous 
belief :  not  orthodox :  lax :  not  restricted 
by  ordinary  rules  or  limits. — n.  one  who 
in  principle  or  practice  departs  from  or- 
thodox rule.— n.  LATTTUDINA'RIAinSM. 

LATITUDINOU8,  laW-tad'i-nus,  acfj.  hav- 
ing toh'^iide  or  large  extent. 

LATRINE,  lat'rin,  n.  a  place  of  convenience 
for  soldiers  in  camp  or  barracks.  [Fr. — 
Lu  lavatrina — lavo,  to  wash.] 

LATTEN,  lat'en,  n.  brass  or  oronze  used 
for  crosses  :  sheet  tin,  tinned  iron-plate. 
[O.  Fr.  laton,  Fr.  laiton ;  from  Fr.  latte, 
a  lath,  the  metal  being  wrought  into  thin 
plates.    See  Lath.] 

LATTER,  lat'er,  ady.,  later:  coming  or  ex- 
isting after :  mentioned  the  last  of  two : 


modern:  reoent.  [An  irreg.  comp.  of 
Late.] 

LATTERLY,  lat'er-li,  adv,  in  kUter  time : 
of  late. 

LATTICE,  lat'is,  n.  a  network  of  crossed 
laths  or  bars,  called  also  Lattice-wobk  : 
anything  of  lattice-work,  as  a  window. — 
v.^toform  into  open-work:  to  furnish 
with  a  lattice.  [Fr.  lattia — latte,  a  lath, 
from  Ger.  latte,  cog.  with  E.  Lath.] 

LAUD,  lawd,  v.t,  to  praiee  in  words,  or 
with  singing :  to  celebrate. — n.  Laud'eb. 
[L.  laudo — laue,  laudie,  praise,  probably 
akin  to  Gr.  kliid,  Sans,  qtu,  to  hear.] 

LAUDABLE,  lawd'a-bl,  ady.  worthy  of  be- 
ing praised. — adv.  Laud'ablt. — n.  Laud'- 

ABLENES8. 

LAUDANUM,  lawd'a-num,  n.  a  preparation 
of  opium  :  tincture  of  opium,  [urig.  the 
same  word  as  Ladanum,  transferred  to  a 
different  drug.] 

LAUDATORY,  lawd'a-tor-i,  adj.  containing 
praise :  expressing  praise. — n.  that  which 
contains  praise. 

LAUGH,  l&f ,  v.i,  to  make  the  noise  showing 

or  caused  by  mirth :  to  be  gay  or  lively. 

— n.  the  sound  caused  by  merriment. — 

Lauoh  at,  to  ridicule.     [A.S.  Mihan; 

Ger.  lachen,  Goth,  hlahjan;  prob.  from 

the  soundj 
LAUGHABLE,  l&f  a-bl,  adi.  fitted  to  cause 

laughter:  ludicrous. — cuiv,  Lauoh'ably. 

— ^.  Lauoh'ableness. 
LAUGHING^AS,    Iftfing-gas,   n.    a  gas 

which   excites  laughter,  called  nitrous 

oxide. 
LAUGHINGLY,  l&f  ing-li,  adv,  in  a  laughr 

ing  or  merry  way  :  with  laughter. 
LAUGHINGSTOCK,    Iftf ing-stok,  ».  an 

object  of  ridicule,  like  something  stuck 

up  to  be  laughed  at. 
LAUGHTER,   l&f ter,  n.  act  or  noise  of 

laughing, 

LAUNCH,  LANCH,  lAnsh,  t;.^.  to  throw  ad 
a  2anoe  or  spear :  to  send  forth  :  to  cause 
to  slide  into  the  water. — v.i.  to  go  forth, 
as  a  ship  into  the  water :  to  expatiate  in 
langua^. — n.  act  of  launching  or  moving 
a  ship  into  the  water :  the  largest  boca 
carried  by  a  man-of-war.  [Fr.  laneer — 
lance,  a  lance.    See  Lanoe.] 

LAUNDEIR,  lawn'der,  n.  (mining)  a  trough 
used  in  washing  ore.  [Orig.  a  vxx^ier' 
woman,  M.  E.  tavandre—Tr,  lavandi^re 
— ^L.  lavare.^ 

LAUNDRESS,  lawn'dres,  n.  a  washerwO' 
man, 

LAUNDRY,  lawn'dri,  n.  a  place  or  room 
where  clothes  are  washed  and  dressed. 
[See  Lave.] 

LAUREATE,  laVre-At,  adj,  crowned  with 
laurel. — n.  one  crowned  with  laurel :  the 
poet  -  laureate  or  court  poet. — v,t,  to 
crown  with  laurel,  in  token  of  literary 
merit :  to  confer  a  degree  upon.  [See 
Laurel.]     

LAUREATESHIP,  law^re-At-ship,  n.  office 
of  a  laureate. 

LAUREATION,  law-re-&'shun,  n.  act  of 
laureating  or  conferring  a  degree. 

LAUREL,  laVrel,  n.  the  hay-tree,  used 
by  the  ancients  for  making  honorary 
wreaths.    [Fr.  laurier—lt.  laurus,] 

LAURELLED,  law'reld,  acy.  crowned  with 
laurel. 

LAVA,  l&Va  or  l&'va,  n.  the  melted  matter 
discharged  from  a  burning  mountain,  and 
that  flows  down  its  sides.  [It.  lava,  a 
stream — ^L.  lavare,  to  wash.] 

LAVATORY,  lav'a-tor-i,  n.  a  place  for 
washing:  a  place  where  gold  is  got  by 
washing,    [see  Lave.] 

LAVE,  l&v,  v.t,  and  v.i,  to  wash :  to  bathe. 
[Fr.  {aver— L.  lavo,  lavatum,  akin  to  Gr. 
louQ,  to  wash.] 

LAVE,  l&v,  v,t.  (obs.  and  prov.)  to  lift  or 


lade  or  throw  out  (as  water  from  a  boat). 

JPerh.  Fr.  lever^L.  levo,  to  lift.] 
VENDER,  lav'en-der,  n.  an  odoriferous 
plant,  so  called  from  its  being  laid  with 
newly   washed  clothes.     [Fr.    lavande. 
See  Lave.] 

LAVER,  l&'ver,  n.  a  large  vessel  for  laving 
or  washing. 

LAVISH,  lav'ish,  v.t.  to  expend  profusely : 
to  waste. — adj.  lavishing  or  oestowing 
prof useljr :  prodigal :  extravagant :  wild  ; 
unrestrained. — adv,  LaVishly.  [From 
Lave,  to  throw  out.] 

LAVISHMENT,  lav'ish-ment,  LAVISH- 
NESS,  lav'ish-nes,  n.  state  of  being  lav- 
ish :  profusion :  prodigality. 

LAW,  law,  n.  a  rule  of  action  laid  down  or 
established  by  authority :  edict  of  a  gov- 
ernment :  statute :  the  rules  of  a  com- 
munity or  state :  a  rule  or  principle  of 
science  or  art :  the  whole  jurisprudence 
or  the  science  of  law :  established  usage: 
that  which  rules :  conformity  to  law  : 
that  which  is  lawful :  a  theoretical  prin- 
ciple educed  from  practice  or  observa- 
tion :  {theol,)  the  Mosaic  code  or  the 
books  containing  it :  {B.)  the  word  of 
God,  the  Old  Testament.  [M.  E.  2ato^— 
A.S.  Uigu,  Idh,  from  lecgan,  to  lay,  or 
licgan,  to  lie ;  Ice.  lag ;  akin  to  L.  lex, 
law,  Gr.  UgQ,  to  lay.] 

LAWFUL,  law'fool,  aaj.  according  to  law : 
legal :  constituted  by  law  :  rightful.— 
aav.  Law^fully, — n.  Lawfulness. 

LAWGIVER,  law'g^v-er,  n.  one  who  gives 
or  enacts  laws :  a  legislator.    [Law  and 

GlVEE.1 

LAWLESS,  lawles,  adij.  unrestrained  by 
law :  illegal.  —  adv,  Law'lessly.  —  n. 
Lawlessness. 

LAWMONGER,  law'mung-ger,  n,  a  monger 
or  low  dealer  in  law, 

LAWN,  lawn,  n.  a  sort  of  fine  linen  or  cam- 
bric—ocj;.  made  of  lawn.  [Prob.  Fr. 
/tTton— L.  linum,  modified  pern,  by  con- 
fusion with  L.  lana,  wool.    See  Linen.] 

LAWN,  lawn,  n.  an  open  tpcux  between 
woods :  a  space  of  grouna  covered  with 

frass,  generally  in  front  of  or  around  a 
ouse  or  mansion.  rM.E.  laundr—O.  Fr. 
lande,  from  Qer.  land  (see  Land),  or  from 
Bret,  lann^ 

LAWN-TENNIS,  lawn'-ten'is,  n.  a  kmd  of 
tennis  generally  played  on  an  open  lawn, 

LAWSUIT,  laWsat,  n.  a  suit  or  process  in 
toto. 

LAWYER,  law'yer,  n.  one  versed  in  or 
who  practices  law :  (B.)  a  Jewish  divine 
or  expounder  of  the  law.  [Law,  and  suf- 
fix -lier.] 

LAX,  laks,  €uij.,  slack  :  loose :  soft,  flabby: 
not  crowded :  not  strict  in  discipline  or 
morals  :  loose  in  the  bowels. — adv.  Lax'- 
LY.  [L.  laxfia,  loose,  Icuco,  -atum,  to  un- 
loose ;  prob.  akin  to  Languid.] 

LAXATION,  laks-ft'shun,  n.  act  of  loosen- 
ing :  state  of  being  loose  or  slackened. 

LAXATIVE,  laks'a-tiv,  ady.  having  the 
power  of  loosening  the  bowels. — n.  a 
purgative  or  aperient  medicine. — n.  Laz'- 
ATiVENESS.    [Fr.  laocatif^lj,  kuco.] 

LAXITY,  laks'i-ti,  LAXNESS,  laks'nes,  n. 
state  or  qdality  of  being  lax:  want  of 
exactness. 

LAY,  pa,t,  of  Lie,  to  lay  one's  self  down. 

LAY,  m,  v.t.  to  cause  to  lie  down :  to  place 
or  set  down  :  to  beat  down :  to  spread 
on  a  surface :  to  calm  :  to  appease :  to 
wager :  to  bring  forth  :  to  impose  :  to 
charge:  to  present. — v.i.  to  produce 
eggs:— pr.p.  i&y'ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  laid. 
— Layto  (iV.  Bki)  to  apply  with  vigor. 

tit  is  the  causal  of  lie,  from  A.S.  lecgan; 
ce.  leggja,  Ger.  legen ;  Gr.  legO,    See 
Lib.] 
LAY,  Jft,  n.  a  song:  a  lyric  or  narrative 
poem.    [O.  Fr.  lai,  of  Celtic  origin,  as 
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W.  UaiBf  &  Bomicl,  OaeL  Jaaidk^  a  ^ane, 
sacred  poem  ;  perh.  oonn.  with  Ger. 
Ued.] 

LAY,  1&,  LAIC,  I&'ik,  LAICAL,  Ift'ik^, 
adt.  pertaining  to  the  people:  not  cleri- 
cal. [Fr.  tot— L.  kitcu«--Gr.  toiXx)*— 
laoa,  the  people.] 

LAYER,  l&'er,  n.  a  bed  or  stratum :  a 
shoot  laid  for  propagation.    [See  LkY* 

LAYERING,  l&'er4ng,  n.  the  propitiation 
of  plants  by  layers, 

LAY-FIGURE,  Ift'-fig'Or,  or  LAYMAN,  Ift'- 
man,  n.  a  wooden  figure  used  by  artists 
to  represent  the  human  body,  and  which 
serves  as  a  model  for  attitude  and  drap* 
err.  pDut.  leenunif  a  jointed  image — 
leit,  hd,  a  Joint*] 

LAYMAN,  la'man»  n.  one  of  the  laity :  a 
non*profe8sional  man.    [See  Lay,  Laio.] 

LAZAK,  lA'2sar,  n.  one  afflicted  with  a 
filthy  and  pestUential  disease  like  Laz- 
arus, the  beggar.  [Fr.  lazare^  from  Xos- 
arua  of  the  parable  m  Luke  xvij 

LAZARETTO,  laa^ret'o,  LAZARET,  laz'- 
arret,  n.  a  public  hospital  for  diseased 
persons,  esp.  for  such  as  have  infections 
disorders.  [It.  Uuasereho;  Fr*  Uvmret. 
SeeliASABj 

LAZAR-HOUSE,  Ift'zar-hows,  n*  a  ta«a- 
retio :  a  hospital  for  quaraattne^  [Lazab 
and  HouBB.1 

LAZARUKE,  l&'zar-llk,  o^f.,  like  a  lazar: 
full  (tt  sores :  leprous. 

LAZY,  Ift'a,  ocy.  ^sindined  to  exertion  : 
averse  to  labor :  sluggish :  tecBous*  — 
adv,  La'zilt. — n.  La'zimbss,  state  or 
quality  of  being  laoy.  [M.E.  lowoAe— O. 
¥r,  laiche  (Fr.  lache),  slack,  weak,  base— 
L.  laxua,  loose.] 

LAZZARONI,  laaMMrO'ni,  n.  name  given  to 
the  lowest  classes  in  Naples,  who  used  to 
live  an  idle  outcast  life.  [It.,  from  Isxar 
rus.] 

LEA  or  LEY,  16  (obs.  Lay),  n.  a  meadow: 
grassland,  pasturage.  TA.S.  leah;  of. 
prov.  Ger.  lohe,  loh,  found  also  in  place- 
names,  as  Waterloo  ^  water-lea.] 

LEAD,  led,  n,  a  well-known  metal  of  ablu- 
ish-white  color :  the  plummet  for  sound- 
ing at  sea :  a  thin  plate  of  lead  separat- 
iujg^  lines  of  type  :--^.  a  flat  roof  covered 
with  lead. — v,u  to  cover  or  fit  with  lead : 
(print)  to  separate  lines  with  leads.-*^. 
I^Aivpois'ONiNa,  poisoning  bv  the  ab- 
sorption and  diffusion  of  lead  m  the  sys- 
tem.   [A.S.;  Ger.  7ofA.] 

LEAD,  ]§d,  v.t  to  show  the  toay  by  going 
first :  to  guide  by  the  hand :  to  direct : 
to  precede  :  to  allure. — v,u  to  go  before 
and  show  the  way :  to  have  a  tendency : 
to  exercise  dominion: — pr,p.  lead'ing; 
pcut.  and  pa,p,  led. — n.  first  place  :  pre- 
cedence :  direction :  guidance.  [A.S. 
kedan,  to  make  to  ^,  causal  form  of 
lidan^  to  go ;  Ice.  leidOf  Ger.  leUeHf  to 
lead.] 

LE  AD£N,  ied'n,  adj\  made  of  lead :  heavy : 
dull. 

LEADER,  iSd'er,  n.  one  who  leade  or  goes 
first :  a  chief :  the  leading  editorial  ar- 
ticle in  a  newspaper :  principal  wheel  in 
any  machinery. 

LEADERSHIP,  isd'er^hip,  n.  state  or  con- 
dition of  a  leader  or  conductor. 

LEADING-STRINGS,  led'ing^etrinee,  n,pL 
strings  used  to  lead  c^ilcwen  when  be- 
ginning to  walk. 

LEAD-PeNCIL,  led'-pen'sil,  n.  a  penoQ  or 
instrument  for  drawing,  etc.,  made  of 
blackZeod. 

LEAF,  Idf ,  n.  one  of  the  thin,  flat  parts  of 
plants :  an3rthing  beaten  thin  like  a  leaf : 
xwo  pages  of  a  book :  one  side  of  a  win- 
dow-ehntter,  etc.:--j:^  LBAVBSr  l&vs^— - 
v,i*  to  shoot  out  or  produce  leaves:— 


f     tNMa  leafing^  lMft|>.  leaisdK.    [kAi  Qtit. 

laub,  Dut.  tooff  a  leaf.] 
LBAFAGiB,  l«ra^,  n.,  toonee  colleotlvely : 

abundance  of  leaves :   season  of  leaves 

or  leafing. 
LEAFLESS,  l^fles,  acfj,  destitute  of  leaves. 
LEAFLET,  leflet,  n.  a  little  leaf. 
LEAFY,  lef  i,  OM^'.  full  of  2eovst.-*^.  Leaf"- 

INBSS. 

LEAGUE,  1§^,  n.  a  distance  of  about  three 
English  nules,  but  varying  greatly  in 
different  countries. — A  SBA-iiSAeus  eim- 
tains  8i  Eng.  miles  nearly.  [Fr.  {teue— 
L.  leuoa,  a  Gallic  mile  of  1500  Roman 
paces;  from  the  Celt.,  as  in  Bret,  leo, 
Gael,  leig,  a  league.] 

LEIAOUE,  l§g,  n.  a  bond  or  alliance:  union 
for  the  promotion  of  mutual  interest. — 
v.t.  to  form  a  league:  to  unite  for  mutual 
interest:— pr.  p.  leag'uing;  paX  and  pa.p, 
leagued'.  [Fr.  ligue — Low  L.  Z*flfa— L. 
ligot  to  bind.] 

UELAGUER,  ISg'er,  n.  a  camp,  esp.  of  a 
besieging  army.    [Dut.  leffer,  a  lair.   See 

BSIiBAaUKBL] 

LEAK,  ISk,  n.  a  crack  or  hole  in  a  vessel 
through  which  liquid  may  pass:  the  ooz- 
ing of  any  fluid  through  an  opening.— 
t^.t.  to  let  any  fluid  into  or  out  of  a  vessel 
through  a  leak.  [Ice.  Wca,  Dut.  lekken, 
to  drip.]_ 

LEAKAGE,  l^&J,  n.  a  leaking:  that 
which  enters  or  escapes  by  leaking :  an 
allowance  for  leaking. 

LEAKY,  lek'i,  adj.  having  a  leak  or  leaks: 
letting  any  liquid  in  or  out. — n.  LsAKfl- 


LEAL,  l6l,  acl;.  true-hearted,  faithfuL  [IC. 
E.  2e2— Norm.  Fr.  leai,  same  as  LotalT] 

LE«AN,  Idn,  im*  to  indine  or  bend:  to  turn 
from  a  straight  line :  to  rest  ^gainst :  to 
incline  towards  :—-pr.p4  lean'in^;  pa^L 
and  pa.p.  leaned'  or  leant  (lent).  ^*S. 
hUntan  ^aid  causal  form  JUcman  ;Unt. 
leunen;  akin  to  Gr,  klinO,  L.  in-dinOf  to 
bend.] 

I£AN»  16n,  a4;-  thin»  wanting  flesh:  not 
fat.— n.  flesh  without  fat. — adv.  Lban'ly. 
—A.  Lban'nbss.  rA.S.  hUBnef  Low  Ger. 
leen;  from  Leak,  to  bend,  from  want  of 
substance  or  support.] 

LEAP,  lep»  v.i.  to  move  with  aprtit{;»  or 
bounds:  to  spring  upwttrd  or  forward: 
to  jump:  to  rush  with  vehemence.— t;.f. 
to  spring  or  bound  over  i—^.p.  leaping ; 
pa,.U  lea^ped'  or  leapt  Oept) :  j)a.p^  leaped', 
rarely  leapt. — n.  act  of  leaping :  bound : 
space  passed  bv  leaping :  suddsn  transit 
tion.  [A.S.  hieapan;  Ice*  Maupa^  to 
spring,  Ger.  laufen,  to  run.] 

UEAP-FROG,  lep -frog,  n.  a  play  in  which 
one  boy  leaps  over  another  like  a  frog, 

LEAP-YEAR,  l$p'-y6r,  n.  every  fourth 
year  which  leaps  forward  or  adds  one  day 
in  February*  a  year  of  866  days. 

LEARN,  lern,  v.t.  to  acquire  knowledge  of, 
to  get  to  know :  to  gain  power  of  per- 
forming.— v.t.  to  gain  Knowledge  :  to  im- 
prove by  example.    [A.S.  leomian ;  Qer. 

USARNED,  lem'ed,  adj.  having  leamina : 
versed  in  literature,  etc. :  skulful. — adv. 
Leabn'edly.— n.  Leabn'epness. 

LEIARNER,  lern'er,  n.  one  who  learns :  on& 
who  is  yet  in  the  rudiments  of  any  sub- 
ject. 

LEARNING,  lem'ing,  n.  what  is  learned : 
knowledge :  scholarship :  skill  in  lan- 
guages or  science. 

LEASE,  1§8,  n.  a  letting  of  tenements  for  a 
term  of  years :  the  contract  for  such  let- 
ting :  any  tenure. — v.t.  to  let  for  a  term 
of  years  i-^-prj}.  loas'ing ;  pa.t.  and  j>a.p. 
leased'.  J^O.  Fr.  lesser,  Fr.  Jotsssr,  to  let, 
leave,  rehnquish— L.  laooOf  to  loose,  loams, 
loose.] 


USASSaOUK  liB'liOM,  a4f.,  KOdhf  ieem 

or  contract. — n.  a  tenure  held  by  lease. 

LEASH,  Iteh,  n.  a  lash  or  line  by  which  a 
hawk  or  hound  is  held :  a  braoe  and  a 
half,  three.— «.f.  to  hold  by  a  leash :  to 
bind.  [O.  Fr.  lesaSf  Fr.  laisse,  a  thong-  to 
hold  a  dog  by,  a  thong  held  loosely— 'L, 
laxus,  loosew] 

LEASING,  lez^ing,  n.  (B.)  falsshood :  lies 
rA.S.  leaeuncH-4eaSt  false,  loose,  Goth. 
laus.  Ice.  losT] 

LEAST,  lest,  oq;,  (serves  as  superl.  of  Lrr- 
TLB),  little  beyond  sll  others :  smallest. 
'--aao.  in  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree. 
[A.S«  leai^  contra  from  Iceeeet,  from  root 
of  IjCSS.] 

LEATHER,  le^er^  n.  the  pnepared  skin  of 

an  animal. — adj.  consisting  of  leather. 

J[A.S.  lether,  leather ;  Dut.  and  Qecleder.] 

LEATHERN,  le/Vern,  adfj.  made  or  oonsist- 
ingof  leather. 

LE1ATHERY»  le^ft'er*!,  acfj.  resembling 
leather:  tough. 

LEAVE,  lev,  n.,  permission :  liberty  grant- 
ed :  formal  parting  of  friends :  farew^elL 
[A.S.  leaf;  Ice.  2^a,  to  permit ;  oonn. 
with  Lief,  Love,  Brusve,  Puklouqb.] 

LEAVE,  lev,  v.t*  to  allow  to  remain:  to 
abandon,  resign :  to  depart  from :  to  have 
remaining  at  death :  to  bequeath :  to 
refer  for  decision.^ v.t.  to  desist :  to 
cease:— pp.p»  leading ;  peLt.  and  pa^k 
left.  [A.S.  Icefan ;  Ice.  Mj/Vt,  L.  lianquo, 
Gr.  leipdy  to  leave.  The  primary  meaning 
is  to  Zei  remmn ;  the  root  is  seen  in  AuS. 
lifan.  Ice.  Ufa,  to  be  remaining,  to  Live, 
also  in  Ger.  bMben  (—be-ZeiMn),  to  re- 
maja.] 

LEAVED,  ISvd,  adj.  furnished  with  leaves: 
having  a  leaf,  or  made  with  leaves  or 
folds. 

LEAVEN^  lev'n,  n.  the  fenment  whicb 
makes  dough  rise  in  a-  spongy  form: 
anything  that  makes  a  geEneral  chan^, 
whether  good  or  bad. — v.t.  to  raise  with 
leaven:  to  taint.  (Fr,  Usvain*^!^  levor 
memr-^^levo,  to  raise^evia,  light*] 

LEAVES,  leva,  pL  of  Lbaf. 

LEAVINGS,  IdVingz,  n^pL,  things  Itft: 
relics:  refuse* 

LECHER,  lech'er,  n.  a  man  addicted  to 
lewdness;  [Fr.  I^oAevr*— Mefoer,  to 
lick ;  from  O.  Ger.  tooe/ioit,  Ger.  lecken^ 
E.  Lick  ;  L.  ligurio,  to  lick  up  what  is 
dainty.] 

LECHEROUS,  lech'er^us,  a^\  lustfnl: 
provoking  lost. — adv.  Ijsoh'broublt. — 
ns.  Lbch^eboubioiss,  Lbcb'brt. 

LECTERN,  lek'turn,  n.  a  reading-desk  in 
churches  from  which  the  Scripture  les- 
sons are  read.  [Corr.  from  Low  L.  leatri- 
num,  a  reading-desk— Low  L.  leetrum,  a 
pulpit— Gr.  Idctron,  a  oouoh,  and  so  a 
support  for  a  book.] 

LBl/liON,  lek'shun,  tu  a  rectding:  a  va- 
riety in  a  manuscript  or  book :  a  portion 
of  Scripture  read  in  divine  semoOb  [L. 
lectio^ego^  leetum,  to  read.] 

LECTIONARY,  lek'shun-ar-i,  n.  the  R.  C. 
service-book,  containing  lections  or  pot- 
tions  of  Scripture. 

LECTOR,  lek'tor,  n.  a  reader :  a  reader  of 
Scripture  in  the  ancient  churches. 

LECTFURE,  lek'tQr,  n.  a  discourse  on  any 
subject:  a  formal  reproof. — v.t.  to  in- 
struct by  discourses :  to  instruct  authori 
tatively :  to  reprove. — v.i.  to  give  a  leo 
tnreor  lectures.    [See  Lectiom.] 

LECTURER,  lek'tur-er,  n.  one  who  lectures: 
one  who  instruets  by  giving  set  dis- 
ooursea.    

LECTURESHIP,  lek'tQr^ip,  n.  the  office 
of  a  Jeoturer.  

LEiCTURNv  lek^tnm,  LETTERN^  lefem,  n. 
same  as  Leotern. 

LED,  led,  pet.t  andiMup^  of  Imas>^  to  sboiv 
the  way. 


LBDQS 


2fl8 


LEOPABD 


laSDOiR,.  ted*  «b  a  wkkM  oa  wiuob  ajrtfdtB 
may  be  laid :  that  which  resemhleB  suoh 
a  shelf :  a  ridge  or  shelf  of  rocks:  akrner: 
a  small  moulding.  [A.S.  lecganf  to  lay. 
See  Lay,  v,tJ] 

LBDGEB,  lej'er,  n.  the  principal  book  of 
accounts  among  merchants,  in  whioh  the 
entries  in  all  the  other  books  are  laid  up 
or  entered. 

LED6£B-LINE.    See  LeoeBtLine. 

LEDGY,  lej'i,  acfj.  abounding  in  ledges. 

LEE,  le,  n.  the  part  toward  which  the 
wind  blows. — aqj\  as  in.  Ljsb^sids,  the 
sheltered  side  of  a  ship :  LEB-fiHORE,  the 
shore  opposite  to  the  lee-8id6  of  a  shin. 
[Lit.  a  sheltered  place,  A.S.  JUeow,  shel- 
ter ;  Ice.  hie.  Low  Qer.  lee ;  cf .  Goth. 
hlHOj  a  tent,  prov.  E.  lew,  a  shelter.] 

LEECH,  lech,  n.  a  pkfwnan :  a  blood- 
sucking worm. — v,U  to  apply  leeches  to. 
rA.S.  ToBoe;  Goth.  leJeeis,  a  physician, 
found  also  in  CelU  and  Slav,  languages.] 

LEEK,  lek,  n.  a  kind  of  onion :  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  Wales*  [A.S.  leao^  a 
leek, .  a*  plant,  which  is  present  also  in 

GHARtLOGQC  GaA^UO,  HSMrliOCK.] 

LEER,  ler,  n.  a  sly,  sidelong  look, — v,i,  to 
look  askanoe :  to  look  archly  or  oblique- 
ly. J[A.S.  Meor,  fcuse,  cheek ;  Ice^  myrJ] 

LEXBIKGLY.  ler'ingwli,  adv.  with  a  lesr- 
ing  look. 

LEES.  leZf  n,pl,  sediment  or  dregs  that 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  liquor.  [fV.  Zie, 
e^.  dub.] 

LEET,  Idt,  n.  (Scot)  a  selected  list  of  can- 
didates for  an  office. 

LEEWABDy  Id'ward,  acb\  pertaining  to  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  lee,  or  the  part 
toward  which  the  wind  blows. — adv, 
toward  the  lee. 

LEETWAY,  le'w&,  n.  the  way  or  distance  a 
ship  is-  driven  to  leeward  of  her  tme 
course.    [Lee  and  Wat.] 

LEFT,  left,jxi.^.  and|9a.p.  of  Leave. 

LEFT,  left,  CR^*.  the  weaker  as  opposed  to 
the  stronger,  heavier  right :  being  on 
the  left  MHi — n.  the  side  opposite  to  the 
right.  pLE.  liftf  lufU  proo.  a  contr.  of 
^ed,  p.  of  A.S.  ISfan,  to  weaken— ^^t, 
weak  ;  Dut.  loof,  weak*] 

LEFT-HANDED,  left-hand'ed,  a^y.  having* 
the  l^t  hand  stronger  and  readier  than 
the  nght:  awkwaj*d:  unlucky. — ns.  Lest- 
HAND'BDNBflB,  LBFT-HAia>'iNESSt  awkward- 
ness. 

LEG,  leg,  Ho  one  of  the  limbs  by  which  ani- 
mals  walk:  a  long,  idender  support  of  any- 
tiling,  as  of  a  table. — aclj\  LjioaED',  hav- 
ing legs.  [Ice.  legffr,  a  stalk,  Dan.  Uig, 
Sw.  Idgg.] 

LEGACY,  Wa-ai,  n.  that  whioh  is  left  to 
one  by  wiu:  a  bequest  of  personal  prop- 
ert  V.  [L.  as  if  legaiia,  for  legatumr-HsgnOf 
to  leave  by  willj 

LBGACfY-mJNTER,  leg'arsi-hunt'er,  n. 
one  who  hunts  after  l&fymea  by  courting 
those  likely  to  leave  them. 

LEGAL,  le'galf  adj,  pertaining  to  or  accord- 
ing to  law :  lawful:  created  by  law. — adv. 
Lb'qaixy.— n.  Lboal'itt.  [Fr.— L.  Ze^iraKs 
— lex,  leqis,  law.] 

LEGALIZE,  le'gal-iz,  v.U  to  make  legal  or 
lawful :  to  authorize :  to  sanction. 

LEGATE,  leg'at,  n.  an  ambassador,  esp. 
from  the  Pope.— ^.  Leg'ateship,  the 
office  of  a  legate.  [Fr.  legett,  It.  Ugaia^ 
L.  leqatus — lego,  to  send  with  a  oommis- 
sioD.I 

LEGATEE,  leg-a»tS',  n.  one  to  whom  a 
legacy  is  left. 

LEGATINE,  leg'artlti,  adj.  at  or  relating  to 
BL  legate. 

LEGATION,  le-g&'shun,  n.  the  person  or 
persons  sent  as  legaiea  or  ambassadars : 
a  deputation. 

LEGEND,  lej'end  or  Id'-,  n,  a  marvellonsor 
romantic  story  from  early  times;  ttie 


motta  QB  a«oat'ol  arms,  madai,, or  ooin, 
\¥r. — ^Low  L.  legenda,  a  book  of  chroniciss 
of  the  saints  read  at  matins— L.  legendus, 
to  be  read — lego,  to  read.] 

LEGENDARY,  lej'end-ar-C  n.  a  book  of 
legends :  one  who  relates  leigendsL — any. 
consisting  of  Impends :  romantic :  fabu- 
lous. 

LEGERDEMAIN^  l^-ei^e-m&Q',  n.,  light- 
ness or  nimbleMse  of  hand :  sleight-of- 
hand  :  jugfflery.  fO.  Fr.  legier  (Fr.  Uger) 
de  maitij  'Hight  ofnand  '*— Xb  as  if  lemat' 
ius—ievis,  light,  and  Fr.  de,  of,  main,  L. 
TnoMUS,  hand.] 

LEGERr-LINE,  lej'er4ln«  n.  {mus.)  one  of 
the  short  lines  added  above  or  below  the 
staff  to  extend  its  oompaas.  [Fr.  Uger, 
light,  and  Line.] 

LEGG^D^G,  leg'ing,  n.  a  covering  for  the 
lea 

LEGIBLE,  lei'i-bl,  adg.  that  may  be  read: 
clear  and  distinct :  that  may  be  under- 
^x>od.  —  adv.  Leq'iblt.  —  ns.  Leq'iblb- 
NB88,  T/iBfliRn/lTY.    JX.  legtbUis^-iego.] 

LEGION,  le'jun,  n»  in  ancient  Rome,  a 
body  of  soldiers  of  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sana :  a  militarv  foroe :  a  great  number. 
[Fr.— L.  legio—tego,  to  choose,  to  levy,] 

LEGIONARY,  le'jun-ar-i«  adj.  relaUng  to 
or  consisting  of  a  legion  or  legions  i  con- 
taining a  great  number.--4i.  a  soldier  of 
a  legion.    [L.  legionarius.} 

LEGISLATE,  lej'is^fit,  v.i.  to  bring  for- 
ward,  propose,  or  make  laws. — n.  Lbgib* 
la'tion.    [L.  lex,  legis,  law,/ero,  latum. 


to  bear,  propose.] 
LEGlSLAlSrVE,  lej'ifihlfit-iv,  cwtf.,  giving  or 

enacting  laws :  pertaining  to  legislation. 
LEGISLATOR,    lej'is-lSrtor,  n.    one   who 

makes  laws :  a  lawgiver:— /em.  Lbo'isl^* 

TBBSS. 

LEGISLATURE,  lej'is-l&t-Or,  n.  the  body 
of  men  in  a  state  who  have  the  power  of 
making  laws. 

LEGIST,  le'jist,  n.  one  skilled  in  the  laws. 
[Fr.  ligistcr-ljQvr  L.  kgistar^lu  lex.} 

LEGITIMACY,  le-jit'i-marsi,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing legitimate  or  according  to  law :  law- 
fulness of  birth:  genuineness:  regular 
deduction. 

EEGITIMATB,  le-jifi-mat,  acfj.  lawful: 
lawfully  begotten:  genuine:  fairly  de- 
duced :  following  by  natural  seouence : 
authorized  by  usage. — v.t.  to  make  law- 
ful :  to  give  the  rights  of  a  legitimate 
cfaUd  to  an  illegitimate  one. — adv.  Lbofit'- 
niATBLY.  [Low  L.  legitime,  -attti»— L. 
lex.] 

LEGITIMATION,  le-jtt-i-mft'shun,  n.  act  of 
r^idering  legitimate,  esp.  of  confto'ing 
the  privileges  of  lawful  birth. 

LEGrriMIBT,  le-jit'i-mist,  n.  one  who  sup- 
port's legitimate  authority:  in  France,  an 
adherent  of  the  Bourbons  deposed  in  1880. 

LEGLESS,  leg^les,  adj.  without  legs. 

LEGUME,  leg'am,  LEGUMEN,  Ic^^'men, 
n.  (pot.)  a  seed-vessel  which  sphts  into 
two  valves,  having  the  seeds  attached  to 
the  ventral  suture  only:  apod,  as  of  the 
pea,  bean,  etc. : — pi.  Leqitmenb,  Lbgu'- 
Mm  A.  HEV. — L.  Ugwmen — lego,  to  gather; 
so  callea  because  gai^vsred  for  food.] 

LEGUMINOUS,  le^'mtn*4is,  adj.  bearing 
legwmee  as  seed-vessels:  consisting  of 
pulse. 

LEIBURB,  lS'£hfi5r  or  lech'-,  n.  time  free 
from  employment:  freedom  from  occu- 
pation.—iu^.  unoocimied.  [M.  E.  Ieif9er 
— O.  Fr.  /6imr,  <<to  be  permitted  "  — L. 
licet,  it  is  permitted.] 

LEISURELY,  Ie'zb50r4i,  adf.  done  at  lei- 
sure: slow:  deliberate. — oar.  in  a  leisure- 
ly manner. 

LEMANi  Id'man,  n«  a  sweetheart.  [M.  E. 
lemman,  eariier  form  Ieo/mo?i--A.aL  toqf, 
loved,  and  Man.] 

TiFiMMAi  lem'a»  n.  (mailk)  a  piopMition 


demonitvated  for  the  purpose  of  beij^ 
used  in  a  subsequent  proposition.  [£ 
— Gr.  Umma-^lainbaryb,  to  receive,  as- 
sume.] 
TiEMMiNG,  lem'in^,  n.  a  species  of  rat  in 
northern  countries,  remarkable  for  mi- 

Jating   southward  in  great   numbers 
forw.  lemming,  Sw.  lemd,  Lap.  loumik.] 
[QN,  lem'un,  n*  an  oval  fruit,  resem- 
bling the  orange,  with  an  acid  pulp  :  the  i 
tree  that  bears  lemons.     [Fr.  liman— 
PerSs  Vvmunmi 

LEMONADE,  lem-un-4UI',  n.  a  drink  made 
otjemon-juioe,  water,  and  supar. 

LBMUB,  lemur,  n.  an  animal  in. Madagas- 
car, allied  to  the  monkey,  which  goes 
about  at  night,  whence  its  name.  [L. 
lemur ^  A  ghost.] 

LEND,  leno,  v.t.  to  give  for  a  short  time 
something  to  be  returned :  to  afifoid  or 
grant,  in  general :  to  let  for  hire  I'—pr.p. 
lend'ing ;  jpa.t  andpa^.  lent. — n.  Lsmd'- 
BB.  pcTE. 7en€nr--AJ8.  toiian ;  Ger.  2ei&en. 
See  LOAN.] 

LENGTH,  length,  n.  quality  of  being iong,: 
extent  from  end  to  end  :  the  longest 
measure  of  anything :  long,  continuance : 
detail.    rA.S.  lengtn—lang,  long.] 

LENGTHEN,  length'n,  v.t.  to  increase  in 
lesigth :  to  draw  out. — v.i.  togrow  longer. 

LENGTHWISE,  length'wI2,  adv.  in  the 
way  or  direction  of  the  length.  [For 
Lengthways.] 

LENGTHY,  length'i,  ad(j.  of  great  length : 
rather  long.  —  adv.  Lenoxh'ilt.  —  n. 
Lengfth'ine^b. 

LENIENT,  le'ni-ent,  adj.,  softening  or  miti- 
gating: mild:  mercifuL— n.  {med.)  that^ 
which  softens :  an  emollient. — n.  Le'ni- 
ENCY.    [L.  leniens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  lenio, 
to  soften — lenis^  soft.] 

LENITIVE,  len'it-iv,  adj.,  softening  or  mit 
igating:  laxative. — n.  (med.)  an  appli 
caijonfor  easing  pain  :  a  mild  purgative. 

LENITY,  lenl-ti,  n.  mildness :  clemency. 

LENS,  lenz,  n.  (optics)  a  piece  of  glass  or 
other  transparent  substance  with  one  or 
both  sides  conveis,  so  called  from  its  like- 
ness to  a  lentil  seed:  the  crystalline 
humor  of  the  eye.  [L.  2en«, .  len/is,  the 
lentiLI 

LENT,  lent,  n.  a  fast  of  forty  days,  ob- 
served in  commemoration  of  the  fast  of 
our  Saviour,  beginning  with  Ash-Wed- 
nesday and  continuing  till  Easter.  [MlE. 
lenten  —  A.S.  lencten^  the  spring;  Dot. 
lente,  Ger.  lenz;  ace  to  some  derived 
from  root  of  Long,  because  in  spring  the 
daysgrow  long.] 

IiETOEN,  lent'en,  adlf.  r^ating  to  or  used 
in  Lent:  sparing: 

LENTICULAR,  len-tik'ti-lftr,  LENTIPORM, 
len'ti-form,  cidf.  resembling  a  lens  or  len- 
til seed :  double-convex. — adv.  Lbotxc'u- 
LABLT.  [li.  lentieularia-'lentieulai  dinu 
of  lens,  a  leotii.] 

LENTIL,  len'til,  n.  an  annual  plant,  com- 
mon near  the  Mediterranean,  bearing 
pulse  used  for  food.  [Fr.  lentille—lu  lens, 
lentis,  the  lentil.] 

LENTISK,  len'tisk,  n.  the  mastic-tree. 
[Fr.Umtiscnie^-I*.lenti80ua-^lentu8,  sticky; 
so  called  from  the  stickiness  of  its  gum.] 

LENTOUS,  len'tus,  a<^'.,  sticJ^:  viscid. 
[SeeliENTlSK.] 

LeO,  le'O,  n.  (astrJ)  the  Lion,  the  fifth  sign 
of  the  zodiac.    [L.] 

LEONINE,  le'o-nin,  a4f.  of  or  like  a  lion. 

LEONINE,  le'o-nln,  cu^.  a  kind  of  Latin 
verse  which  rhymes  at  the  middle  and 
end,  much  in  use  among  the  Latin  hymn- 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  [Said  to  be 
named  from  Leoninus,  a  canon  in  Paris 
in  the  12th  oentury ;  or  from  Pope  Leo  JI. , 
who  was  a  lover  of  music] 

LEOPARD,  lep'ard,  n.  an  animal  of  the  oat- 
I      kind,  with  a  spotted  skin.    [O.  Fr.— L. 
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leopardtu  —  Gr.  leopardos  —  Mn,  lion, 
pardoa,  pard  ;  because  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  a  mong:rei  oetween  the 
jpard  or  panther  and  lioness.] 

LEPER,  lep'er,  n.  one  affected  with  leprosy, 
which  covers  the  skin  with  scales,  [L. — 
Gr.  lepra,  leprosy — lepras,  scaly — iq;)os, 
a  scale — tep5,  to  peel  off.] 

LEPIDOPTERA,  lep-i-dop'ter-a,  n.pl  an 
order  of  insects,  with  four  taings  covered 
with  very  fine  scales  like  powofer,  as  the 
butterfly,  moth,  etc.  [Gr.  lepis,  UpidoSf 
a  scale,  pteron,  a  wing,  j 

LEPIDOPTERAL,  lep-i-dop'teival,  LEPI- 
DOPTEROUS,  lej>-i-dop'teivus,  ai^'.  per- 
taining to  the  lepidoptera, 

LEPORINE,  lep'o-rin,  ck^'.  pertaining  to 
or  resembling  the  Jiare,  [TL  leporinus — 
lams,  Igporis,  the  hare.] 

LEPROSY,  lep'ro-si,  n.  a  disease  of  the 
skin  marked  by  scales  or  scurfy  scabs. 

LEPROUS,  lep'rus,  acfj.  affected  with  lep- 
rosy,— adv.    Lep'eously.— w.   Lep^roxjb- 

NBSS.      [SeeLEFKR.] 

LESION,  ie'zhun,  n.  a  hurt :  (med,)  an  in- 
jury or  wound.  [Fr. — ^L.  UBsia—kBdo, 
IcBSum,  to  hurt.] 

LESS,  les,  acy,  (serves  as  comp.  of  Lrrr'LB), 
diminished :  smaller. — adv.  not  so  much: 
in  a  lower  decree. — n.  a  smaller  portion  : 
(B.)  the  inferior  or  younger.  [A.S.  tos, 
Icessa;  comparative  form  from  a  root 
las,  feeble,  found  also  in  Goth,  lasivs, 
weak,  Ice.  las,  weakness,  and  which  is 
not  conn,  with  the  root  of  little.1 

LESSEE,  les-se',  n.  one  to  whom  a  lease  is 
granted* 

LESSEN,  les'n,  v.t.  to  make  less,  in  any 
sense  :  to  weaken :  to  degrade.  —  v.i.  u> 
become  less. 

LESSER,  les'er,  adfj.  (B.)  less :  smaller :  in- 
ferior. [A  double  comp.,  formed  from 
Less.] 

LESSON,  les'n,  n.  a  portion  of  Scripture 
read  in  divine  service :  that  which  a  pu- 
pil learns  at  a  time:  a  precept  or  doc- 
trine inculcated  :  instruction  derived 
from  experience:  severe  lecture.  [Fr. 
legon — ^L.  lectio — lego,  to  gather,  to  read. 
See  Lection.] 

LESSOR,  les'or,  n.  one  who  grants  a  lease, 

LEST,  lest,  001^'.  that  not :  for  fear  that. 
[From  the  A.S.  phrase  thy  Ices  the  (that 
the  less  —  L.  quomintui),  the  first  word 
being  dropped,  while  the  third  joined  to 
the  second  made  lestJie,  leste.    See  Less.] 

LET,  let,  v.t.  to  slacken  or  loose  restraint 
upon :  to  give  leave  or  power  to :  to  al- 
low, permit,  suffer :  to  grant  to  a  ten- 
ant or  hirer  i--pr,p.  letting;  pat.  and 
pa.p.  let.  rA.S.  uetan,  to  permit — Icet^ 
Ice.  UUr,  slow,  lazy,  slack ;  Qer.  lasseUf 
Fr.  laisser,  to  let,  permit.    See  La.tb.] 

LET,  let,  v.t.  (B.)  to  prevent :  to  hinder. — 
n.  (law)  hinderance,  obstruction :  delay. 
[A.S.  lettan,  to  make  late — Icet,  slow, 
slack,  being  same  root  as  above.] 

LETHAL,  le'thal,  ady.,  deathrdealinq,  blot- 
ting out :  deadly :  mortal.  [L.  lethalis — 
lethum,  letum,  death ;  akin  to  leo,  simple 
form  of  deleo^  to  blot  out,  or  to  Sans.  It, 
to  melt,  dissolve.] 

LETHARGIC,  le-thAr'jik.LETHARGICAL, 

I     le-th&r'jik-al,  a4j\  pertcdning  to  lethargy : 

unnaturallysleepy :  dulL^-odv.  Lethar'- 

oiCAiiiT.    [L.   lethargieus  —  Gr.   lethar- 

glApQg.] 

LETHAkGY,  leth'ar-ji,  n.  heavy  unnatural 
slumber :  dullness.  \Fv. — ^L. — Gr.  Uthar- 
gia,  drowsy  forgetfulness— ^^^,  forget- 
fulness.] 

LETHE,  le'the,  n.  (myth.)  one  of  the  rivers 
of  hell  said  to  cause  forgetfulness  of  the 
past  to  all  who  drank  of  iu  waters :  ob- 
livion. [Gr.—lithO,  old  form  otlanihanOf 
to  forget.] 


LETHEAN,  le-th6'an,  o^f.,  of  Lethe:  ob- 
livious. 

LETHIFEROUS,  le-thifer-us,  adj.,  carry- 
ing death :  deadly.  [L.  lethifer'-kihum^ 
death,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

LETTER,  let'er,  n.  a  conventional  mark  to 
express  a  sound :  a  written  or  printed 
message  :  litercd  meaning :  a  printing- 
type:— pZ.  learning. — v.t.  to  stamp  let- 
ters upon. — n.  Lett'erer.  [Fr.  2em*e — 
L.  litera — lino,  litum,  to  smear;  so  called 
because  smeared  or  scrawled  on  parch- 
ment.] 

LETTERED,  let'erd,  adj.  marked  with  let- 
ters :  educated  :  versed  in  literature  :  be- 
longing to  learning. 

LETTER -FOUNDE&,  let'er-fownd'er,  n. 
one  who  founds  or  casts  letters  or  types. 

LETTERING,  let'er-ing,  n.  the  act  of  tm- 
pressing  letters:  the  letters  impressed. 

LETTER-OF-CREiyiT,  n.  a  letter  author- 
izing credit  or  cash  to  a  certain  sum 
to  be  paid  to  the  bearer. — ^Lett'eb-of- 
ICABQUE  (m&rk),  n.  a  commission  given 
to  a  private  ship  by  a  government  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  vessels  of  another 
state.    (Bee  Mabqtte.] 

LETTERPRESS,  let'er-pres,  n.,  letters  im- 
pressed or  matter  printed  from  type,  as 
distinguished  from  engraving. 

LETTERS-PATENT,  let'erz-pat'ent,  n.  a 
writing  conferring  a  patent  or  authoris- 
ing a  person  to  enjoy  some  privilege, 
so  called  because  written  on  open  sheets 
of  parchment.    [See  Patent.] 

LETTUCE,  let'is,  n.  a  plant  containing  a 
milky  white  juice,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  as  a  salad.  [O.  Fr.  laictuce,  Fr. 
laitue — ^L.  la/^tuca-Hac,  milk.] 

LEVANT,  le-vant',  n.  the  point  where  the 
sun  rises :  the  East :  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  east  of  It^v.— oc^'.  Lev'- 
ANT  or  Lb'vant,  eastern.  [It.  levante — ^L. 
levare,Xo  raise.] 

LEVANTER,  le-vant'er,  n.  a  strong  easter- 
ly wind  in  the  Levant  or  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

LEVANTINE,  le-vant'in,  adj.  belonging  to 
the  Levant. 

LETVEE,  lev's,  n.  a  morning  assembly  of 
visitors :  an  assembly  received  by  a  sov- 
ereign or  other  great  persona^ :  a  bank 
along  the  river,  to  prevent  inundation. 
[Fr.  Tevee,  a  rising— fetter.] 

LEVEL,  lev'el,  n.  a  horizontal  line  or  sur- 
face :  a  surface  without  inequalities : 
proper  position  :  usual  elevation  :  state 
of  equality :  the  line  of  direction  :  an  in- 
strument for  showing  the  horizontal. — 
adj.  horizontal:  even,  smooth:  even  with 
anything  else:  in  the  same  line  or  plane: 
equal  in  position  or  dignity. — v.t.  to  make 
horizontal :  to  make  flat  or  smooth :  to 
make  equal:  to  take  aim:— pr.p.  lev'el- 
ling  ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p,  lev'ellea.  [O.  Fr. 
livel,  liveau  (Fr.  niveau) — L.  lioeUa,  a 
plummet,  from  libra,  a  level,  a  balance.] 

LEVELLER,  leVel-er,  n.  one  who  leveis  or 
makes  eo  u&l 

LEVEll.mG,  iev'el-ing,  n.  the  act  of  mak- 
ing uneven  surfaces  level:  the  process 
of  finding  the  differences  in  level  between 
different  points  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

LEVELNESS,  leVel-nes,  n.  state  of  bemg 
level,  even,  or  equal. 

LEVER,  16'ver,  n.  a  bar  of  metal  or  other 
substance  turning  on  a  support  called  the 
fulcrum  or  prop,  for  raising  weights. 
[Lit.  that  which  lifts  or  raises,  Fr.  tenier 
— lever — ^L.  levo,  to  raise.] 

LEVERAGE,  iS'ver-aj,  n.  the  mechanical 
jpotper  gained  by  the  use  of  the  lever. 

UESTEKST,  lev'er^t,  n.  a  young  hare:  a 
hare  in  its  first  year.  [O.  Fr.  levrauUf 
I     Fr.  If^vra— Lb  Iqaius,  Imports,  a  bare.] 


LEVIABLE,  leVi-a-bl,  adij.  able  to  be  levied 
or  assessed  and  collected. 

LEVIATHAN,  le-vfarthan,  n.  (B.)  a  huge 
aquatic  animal,  described  in  the  book  of 
Job  :  anything  of  huge  size.  [Heb.  litf- 
udthdn--rv'yah,  a  wreath,  Ar.  lawa\  to 
bend  or  twist ;  so  called  from  its  twisting 
itself  in  folds.] 

LEVIGATE,  lev'i-gat,  v.t,  to  makesmoo^A; 
to  grind  to  a  fine,  impalpable  powder. — n. 
Levioa'tion.  [L.  levtgo,  levigatumr—leviSy 
Gr.  leios,  smooth,  akin  to  Level.] 

LEVTTATION,  lev-i^ta'shun,  n.  act  of  ren- 
dering light.    [L.  levis,  light.] 

LEVITE,  leMt,  n.  a  descendant  of  Levi: 
an  inferior  priest  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church. — adjs.  Levtt'ic,  Levit'ical. — 
adv.  LEvn^iCAiiLT.  [Heb.  Levi,  a  son  of 
Jacob,  whose  descendants  were  priests.] 

LEVITICUS,  le-vit'i-kus,  n.  the  name  of 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
so  called  from  its  containing  the  laws, 
etc.,  relating  to  the  Levites. 

LEVITY,  lev'it-i,  n.,  lightness  of  weight: 
lightness  of  temper  or  conduct:  thought- 
lessness :  disposition  to  trifie :  vanity. 
[L.  levitoB—l&ois,  light.] 

LfiVY,  lev'i,  v.t.  to  raise :  to  collect  by  au- 
thority, as  an  army  or  a  tax  :—pr,p,  lev- 
ying ;  pa,t.  and  pa.p,  leVied. — n.  the  act 
of  collecting  by  authority:  the  troops 
so  collected.  [Fr.  lever — ^L.  levo,  to  make 
light  or  raise — levis,  lijght.] 

LEWD,  IQd  or  ld5d,  ad{j.  ignorant,  vicious, 
or  bad,  so  in  B. :  lustful :  licentious :  un- 
chaste :  debauched. — adv.  Lewd'ly.- 


Lewd'ness.  [A.S.  Icewed,  lay,  belongine 
to  the  laity,  either  the  j>a.p.  of  the  verb 
loBwan,  to  weaken,  and  so  meaning  weak, 
simple,  untaught,  or  from  leod,  the  peo- 
ple.   See  Latty.] 

LEXI(X)GRAPHER,  leks-i-kog'ra-fer,  n. 
one  skilled  in  lexico^aphy  or  the  a^  of 
compiling  dictionaries. 

LEXICOGRAPHY,  leks-i-kog'ra-fi,  n.  the 
art  of  writing  a  dictionary. — adjs.  Lxsa- 
OOQRAPH'IC,  Lexioograph'ioal.  [Gr. 
lexikon,  and  graphd,  to  write.] 

LEXICOLOGIST,  leks-i-kol'o-jist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  lexicology. 

LEXICX)LOGY,  leks-i-kol'o-ji,  n.  that 
branch  of  philology  which  treats  of  the 

[proper  signification  and  use  of  words. 
Gr.  leans,  and  logos,  a  discourse  or  treat- 
isej 

LEXICON,  leks'i-kon,  n.  a  ttx)rdrbook  or 
dictionary. — ady.  Lez'ical,  belonging  to 
a  lexicon.  [Gr.  lexikon — lexis,  a  word — 
U^d,  to  speak.] 

LEY,  16,  n.    Same  as  Lea. 

LIABILITY,  li-arbil'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
liable  or  responsible. 

LIABLE,  If  arbl,  acfj.  able  to  be  bound  or 
obliged  :  responsible :  tending :  subject : 
exposed.    [Fr.  lier—L,.  ligare^  to  bind.] 

LIAISON,  le  a-zong,  n.  union,  or  bond  of 
union:  connection,  esp.  an  illicit  intimacy 
between  a  man  and  woman.  [Fr. — lier, 
from  L.  ligarCn  to  bind.J 

LIAR,  If  ar,  n.  one  who  lies  or  utters  false- 
hood. 

LIAS,  If  as,  n.  (geol.)  a  formation  of  argO- 
laceous  limestone,  etc.,  underlying  the 
oolitic  system. — a^j,  Liassic,  ll-as'ik,  per- 
taining to  the  lias  formation.  \JFr.,  of 
uncertain  origin,  perh.  from  Bret,  liadi, 
a  stone.] 

LIBATION,  U-ba'sbun, n. the pouringforth 
wine  or  other  liquid  in  honor  of  a  deity: 
the  liquid  poured.  [L.  libatio—libo,  Gr. 
leibd,  to  pour.] 

LIBEL,  Ifbel,  n.  a  written  accusation  :  any 
malicious  defamatory  publication  :  (law) 
the  statement  of  a  plamtifTs  grounas  of 
complaint  against  a  defendant. — v.t.  to 
defame  by  a  libel :  to  satirize  unfairly : 
(law)  to  proceed  against  by  producing  a 
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written  complaint:—^,  p.  Ifbelling;  pcut 
and  pa.p.  irbelled.  [lit.  a  '*  little  book," 
from  L.  libeUu8,  dim.  of  Itber,  a  book.] 

LIBELLER,  ITbel-er,  n.  one  who  defames 
bv  libels, 

LIBELLOUS,  in>el-us,  a4j.  containing  a 
libel :  defamatory.— adv.  Li'bellouslt. 

LIBERAL,  lib'er^,  odf.  becoming  a  gentle- 
man :  generous  :  noble-minded :  candid : 
free :  iree  from  restraint :  general,  ex- 
tensive.— n,  one  who  advocates  greater 
freedom  in  political  institutions. —  adv. 
Lib'erallt.  [Lit.  **  belonging  or  suit- 
able to  a  free-bom  man,"  Fr. — ^L.  libercUis 
— liber,  free,  doing  as  one  pleases— Zi^e^, 
lubet,  to  please,  akin  to  Gr.  eleutheros, 
free,  Sans,  lubh,  to  desire.     See  Leef, 

LOVB.1 

LIBERALISM,  lib'er-al-izm,  n.  the  princi- 
ples of  a  liberal  in  politics  or  religion. 

LTBERALITY,  lib-er-al'i-ti,  n.  the  quality 
of  being  liberal:  generosity:  lai^ness 
or  nobleness  of  mind :  candor :  impar- 
tiality. 

LIBERALIZE,  lib'er-al-Iz,  v.f.  to  make  lib- 
eral, or  enlightened :  to  enlaige. 

LIBERATE,  Bb'er-fit,  v.t  to  set  free :  to 
release  from  restraint,  confinement,  or 
bondage. — n.  Libbra'tion.  [L.  libera, 
liberatutit*  1 

LIBERATOR,  lib'er4ltK>r,  n.  one  who  lHh 
eratea  or  frees. 

LIBERTINE,  lib'er-tin  or  -tin,  n.  formerly, 
one  who  professed  free  opinioDs,  esp.  in 
religion :  one  who  leads  a  licentious  life, 
a  rake  or  debauchee. — ady.  belonging  to 
a  freedman:  unrestrained:  licentious. 
[L.  libertinus,  a  freedman.] 

LIBERTINISM,  lib'er-tin-izm,  n.  the  con- 
duct of  a  libertine:  licentiousness  of 
opinion  or  practice :  lewdness  or  de- 
bauchery. 

LIBERTY,  lib'er-ti,  n.  freedom  to  do  as  one 
pleases  :  freedom  from  restraint :  the  un- 
restrained enjoyment  of  natural  rights : 
privilege  :  exemption :  leave :  relaxation 
of  restraint :  the  bounds  within  which 
certain  privileges  are  enjoyed :  freedom 
of  speech  or  action  beyond  ordinary  civil- 
ity.   [Fr.— L.  libertas.] 

LIBIDINOUS,  li-bid'in-us,  acfj.,  lustful: 
given  to  the  indulgence  of  the  ammal 
passions. — adv,  LwD'movfSLY, — n.  Li- 
bid'inou8NE88.  [Fr. — L.  libidinasus  — 
libido,  desire,  lust — Ittbet.] 

LIBRA,  lllira,  n.  the  balance,  a  sign  of  the 
zodiac.     nL] 

LIBRARIAN,  IT-brfi'ri-an,  n.  the  keeper  of 
a  library.— n.  Lxbra'ioanship.  [L.  librar 
rhis,  a  transcriber  of  books.1 

LIBRARY,  If  brar-i,  n.  a  builoine  or  room 
containing  a  collection  of  books :  a  col- 
lection of  books.  [L.  librarium — liber,  a 
book.] 

LEBRATE,  Ifbrftt,  v.t,  to  poise:  to  balance. 
— v.i,  to  move  slightly,  as  a  balance  :  to 
be  poised. — n.  Libra  tion,  balancing :  a 
state  of  equipoise:  a  slight  swinging  mo- 
tion. [L.  libro,  libratum — libra,  a  level, 
a  balance.    See  under  Level.] 

LIBRATORY,  li'bra-tor-i,  a^j,  swaying  like 
a  balance. 

LIBRETTO,  li-bret'o,  n.  a  book  of  the  words 
of  an  opera  or  other  musical  composition. 
Jit.,  dim.  of  libro— It.  liber,  a  book.] 

LICE,  Us,  plural  of  LOUSB. 

LICENSE,  LICENCE,  Ifsens,  n.  a  being 
allowed:  leave :  grant  of  permission:  the 
document  by  which  authority  is  con- 
ferred :  excess  or  abuse  of  freedom. — 
Ij'oensb,  v.t.  to  ^ra&t  license  to :  to 
authorize  or  permit.  [Fr. — L.  lioentia 
-—licet,  to  be  allowed.] 

LICENSER,  Ifsens-er,  n.  one  who  grants 
license  or  permission :  one  authorized  to 
license 

LICENTIATE,  U-sen'shi-At,  n.  one  who  has 


tk  license  or  grant  of  permission  to  exer- 
cise  a  nrofession 

LICENTIOUS,  U-sen'shus,  ac^'.  indulging  m 
excessive  freedom :  given  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  animal  passions :  dissolute. 
— adv.  Lioen'tioubly. — n.  Licen'tious- 
NBSS.    [Fr. — ^L.  licentiosus.] 

LICHEN,  Ifken  or  lich'en,  n.  one  of  an  or- 
der of  cellular  flowerless  plants :  an  erup- 
tion on  the  sidn.  [L. — Gr.  leichSn,  from 
leichO,  Sans,  lih,  to  lick;  from  its  lick- 
ing up  or  encroaching  on  the  soQ.  See 
Lick.] 

LICHGATE,  lich'gat,  n.  a  churchyard  gate 
with  a  porch  to  rest  the  bier  under. 
m.  E.  lichr-A.S.  lie  (Ger.  leiOie,  Goth. 
fejA?,  a  corpse),  and  Gate.    See  Like,  a/dy.] 

UCHWAKE,  lich'w&k,  n.  the  wake  or 
watch  held  over  a  dead  body.  (M.  E. 
lich,  a  body,  a  corpse  (see  Like,  cui{j7},  and 
Wake.1 

LICK,  lik,  v.t.  to  pass  the  tongue  over: 
to  take  in  by  the  tongue :  to  lap. — n. 
Lick'eb.  [A.S.  liocian ;  Ger.  lecken,  L. 
linao,  Gr.  leichb,  Sans.  lih.  See  Tongue 
and  Languaqe.] 

LICKERISH,  lik'er-ish,  adfj.  dainty :  eager 
to  taste  or  enjoy.    [From  Lick.] 

LICKSPITTLE,  lik'spitrl,  n.  a  mean  servile 
dependent. 

LICORICE.    Same  as  Liquorice. 

UCTOR,  lik'tor,  n.  an  officer  who  attended 
the  Roman  magistrates,  bearing  an  axe 
and  bundle  of  rods.  [L. ,  conn,  with  ligare, 
to  bind.] 

LID,  lid,  n.  a  cover:  that  which  shuts  a 
vessel :  the  cover  of  the  eye.  [A.S.  hlid ; 
Dut.  lid ;  akin  to  L.  clivus,  Gr.  klin^,  E. 
Lean.] 

LIE,  H,  n.  anything  meant  to  deceive  :  an 
intentional  violation  of  truth  :  anjrthine 
that  misleads. — v.i.  to  utter  falsehood 
with  an  intention  to  deceive  :  to  make  a 
false  representation  i—pr,p.  ly'ing ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  lied'.  [A.S.  teogan  {lyga,  a 
falsehood),  prov.  'E.iig;  Dut.  li^en,  Goth. 
liugan,  Ger.  lUgen,  to  lie.  Cf .  Lett,  leeks, 
**  crooked,"  and  L.  0b4iqurus,  slanting.] 

LIE,  II,  v.t.  to  rest  in  a  reclining  posture : 
to  lean :  to  press  upon  :  to  be  situated : 
to  abide :  to  consist :  {law)  to  be  sustain- 
able :—pr.p.  lyine ;  pa.t.  lay ;  pa.p.  lain, 
(B.)  Ifen. — ns,  IjnsR,  Lie-a-bed,  one  who 
lies  long  in  the  morning  (also  ady.).— To 
UE  m,  to  be  in  childbed.  [A.S.  lusgan ; 
Ger.  liegen ;  Goth,  ligan ;  Ice.  liggja ;  Ir. 
luighim ;  Gr.  lechos,  a  bed,  L.  lectus.] 

UEF,  lef ,  a4j,  ( poetry)  loved,  clear, — adv. 
lovingly :  willingly,  now  chiefly  used  in 
the  phrase,  <*  I  had  as  lief."  [LS.  leof; 
Gter.  lieb,  loved.] 

LIEGE,  lei,  ad(f.  true,  faithful:  subject: 
under  a  feudal  tenure :  sovereign  or  hav- 
ing lieges. — n.  one  under  a  feuacil  tenure: 
a  vassal :  a  lord  or  superior  or  one  who 
has  lieges.  [Fr.  lige,  which  prob.  is  de- 
rived from  O.  Ger.  ledec,  Ger.  ledig,  free, 
unfettered.  The  word  was  orig.  applied 
to  the  free  bands  in  the  German  tribes 
that  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  But 
as  the  free  bands  settled  on  the  conquered 
territory  and  formed  the  Feudal  System, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  gradually 
changed;  thus  it  orig.  meant  ''free,"^' 
then  "true  to  their  chief,"  "loyal," 
"  bound "  by  a  feudal  tenure ;  but  the 
sense  of  *'  bound  "  was  also  due  to  con- 
fusion with  L.  ligatus,  bound.] 

LIEN,  Ifen  or  le'en,  n.  (law)  a  nght  in  one 
to  retain  the  property  of  another  to  pay 
a  claim.  [Fr.,  tie,  band — L.  ligamen — 
ligo,  to  bind.] 

UeN,  Ifen,  (B.)pa.p.  of  LiE^  to  lie  down. 

LIETH,  ITeth,  (B.)  8d  pers.  sing,  of  Lib,  to 
lie  down. 

UEU,  IQ,  n.,  ptaee^  stead.  [Fr.— L.  loeus^ 
place.] 


LIEUTENANCY,  la-ten'an-«i  or  lef-,  n., 
office  or  commission  of  a  lieutenant :  the 
body  of  lieutenants. 

LIEUTENANT,  la-ten'ant  or  lef-,  n.  an  offi- 
cer holding  the  place  of  another  in  his 
absence :  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
army  next  below  a  captain,  or  in  the 
navy  next  below  a  commander  :  one 
holoing  a  place  next  in  rank  to  a  su- 
perior, as  in  the  compounds  lieutenant- 
colonel,  lieutenant-general.  [Fr.,  from 
lieu,  a  place,  and  tenant,  holding — tenir, 
to  hold.    See  Lebu  and  Tenant.J 

LIFE,  lif ,  n.  state  of  living :  animate  ex- 
istence :  union  of  soul  and  body :  the 
period  between  birth  and  death  :  present 
state  of  existence :  manner  of  living : 
moral  conduct :  animation :  a  living 
being :  system  of  animal  nature :  sociiQ 
state :  human  affairs :  narrative  of  a 
life :  eternal  happiness,  also  He  who  be- 
stows it :  a  quickening  principle  in  a 
moral  sense  i—pl.  Lives,  Hvz.  [A.S., 
Ice.,  and  Sw.  lif;  Dut.  liif,  body,  life; 
Ger.  leben.  to  live.    See  Ltve.] 

LIFE-ASSURANCE,  Uf'-ash-shdOr'ans. 
Same  as  LiFE-nreuRANCE. 

LIFEBOAT,  lifbdt,  n.  a  boat  of  peculiar 
construction  for  saving  shipwrecked  per- 
sons. 

LIFE-ESTATE,  Uf-es-t&t',  n.  an  estate  held 
during  the  life  of  the  possessor. 

LIFE-GUARD,  Uf -gard,  n.  a  guard  of  the 
life  or  person :  a  guard  of  a  prinoe  or 
other  di^iitary. 

LIFEHOLD,  lif'hOld,  n.  land  held  by  lease 
for  life. 

LIFE-INSURANCE,  lif -in-sh66r'ans,  n.  a 
contract  by  which  a  sum  of  money  is 

*  insured  to  oe  paid  at  the  close  of  a  per- 
son's life.    [Life  and  Insubance.] 

LIFELESS,  lirles,  acfj.  dead:  without  vigor: 
insipid :  sluggish.--adt7.  Ljfe'lesslt. — n. 


LIFELONG,  Uriong,  acfj.  during  the  length 
of  a  life. 

LIFE-PRESERVER,  Uf-pre-zerv'er,  n.  an 
invention  for  the  preservation  of  life,  in 
cases  of  fire  or  shipwreck  :  a  cane  with  a 
loaded  head. 

LIFERENT,  lif  rent,  n.  a  rent  that  con- 
tinues for  life, 

LEFT,  lift,  v.t.  to  bring  to  a  higher  position: 
to  elevate :  to  elate :  to  take  and  carry 
away.— -?;.».  to  try  to  raise. — n.  act  of 
.  lifting :  that  which  is  to  be  raised  :  that 
which  assists  to  lift.  [Lit.  "  to  raise  into 
the  air,"  from  M.E.  ttft  or  luft,  the  air, 
sky.  It  is  simply  a  form  of  Loft,  which 
see.] 

LIGAMENT,  lig'a-ment,  n.  anything  that 
binds:  {anat,)  the  membrane  connecting 
the  movable  bones :  a  bond  of  union. 
[Fr.-^L.  ligamentum — ligo,  ligatum,  to 
bind.] 

LIGAMENTAL,  lig  -  a  -  ment'al,  LIGA- 
MENTOUS, lig-a-ment'us,  cuij.  com  los- 
ing or  resembling  a  ligament. 

LIGATION,  li-ga'shun,  n.  act  of  binding : 
state  of  being  bound. 

LIGATURE,  li&f'a-tilr,  n.  anything  that 
binds :  a  bandage  :  (mus.)  a  fine  connect- 
ing notes :  (print.)  a  type  of  two  letters : 
(med.)  a  cord  for  tying  tne  blood-vessels, 
etc.    [See  Ligament.J 

LIGHT,  lit,  n.  that  which  shines  or  is  bril- 
liant: the  agent  by  which  objects  are 
rendered  visible :  the  power  of  vision : 
day :  dawn  of  day :  that  which  gives 
light,  as  the  sun,  a  candle :  the  illumi- 
nated part  of  a  picture  :  (fig.)  mental  or 
spiritual  illumination  :  enlightenment : 
knowledge :  public  view  :  point  of  view : 
a  conspicuous  person :  an  aperture  for 
admitting  light :  (B.)  prosperity,  favor. 
--^adfj.  not  dark:  bnght :  wmtish. — v.t.  to 
give  light  to :  to  set  fire  to :  to  attend 
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with  a  hghbi'-pr.p.  lighting ;  paX  and 
tia;p4  light'ed  or  lit. — n.LiGHT'EB.  [A^S. 
ieohtf  lyht ;  Qer.  licht,  Gk>th.  Utthatft,  W. 
Uugf  L.  luXy  light,  Gr.  leukoa;  akin  to 
Sans,  lok,  loohi  to  see,  to  shine,  ruchy  to 
shine.] 

LI0Hrr,  lit,  odf.  not  heavy  :  easily  sufiFered 
or  performeo:  easily  diffested:  not  heav- 
ily armed:  active:  not  heavily  burdened: 
unimportant :  not  denae  or  copious : 
gentle  :  easily  influenced :  gay,  hvely  : 
amusing :  unchaate:  not  of  legal  weight: 
loose,  sandy :  (J9.)  idle,  worthless. — adv. 
Lxoht'ly,  cheaply:  (B.)  easily,  carelessly. 
— ri*  LiOHT'NEaB  (B.)  levify,  fickleness. 
rA.S.  2eoA^;Qer.  leieAt,  Ice.  lettr;!*, 
leviMf  Gr.  elaebifa ;  akin  to  Sans,  laghu^ 
hght.]. 

LIGHT,  lit,  v.t.  (followed  by  09e,  upon)  to 
stoop  from  flight :  to  settle :  to  rest :  to 
come  to  by  ciianoe  :  (foL  by  ckwm.  from) 
to  deaoend,  to  alight  i—pr.p.  lighting ; 
pa  J,  and  pcup.  light'ed  or  lit.  [From 
IJGBT,  not  heavy,  as  ''to  light  from  a 
horse,"  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden.] 

LIGHTEN,  lit'n«  v.t.  to  make  light  or 
(dear:  (fig,)  to  illuminate  with  knowl- 
edge: (B.)  to  free  from  trouble. — va, 
to  shine  like  lightning :  to  flash:  to  be- 
come less  dark. 

LIGHTEN,  lit'n,  v.t  to  make  lighter  or  lesa 
heavy  :  to  alleviate :  to  cheer. 

LIGHTEN  UPON,  v.i.  (Pr.  Bk.)  to  aUght 
or  descend  upon. 

LIGHTER,  lit'er,  n.  a  large  open  boat  used 
in  lightening  (unloading)  and  l(XMling 
ships. — n.  Light'erman. 

XJGHTBBAGE  lit'er-aj,  n.  price  paid  for 
unloading  ships  by  lighters : '  the  act  of 
thus  unloading:.  * 

LIGHT-PINGBRBD,  lit'-flng'genJ,  adj„ 
light  or  active  with  one'B  fingere:  thievish. 

LIGH3>-HBAI>ED,  lit'-hed'ed,  adj.  giddy 
in  the  head :  thoughtless :  uns&ady. 
[Light  and  Hbad.] 

LTOHT-HEARTED,  llt'-h&rt'ed,  ady.,  light 
or  merry  of  Jieart :  free  from  anxiefy : 
cheerful.  —  adv.  Lioht'-hkabt'bdlt. — n. 

LlGHT'-HEAItT'BDNBSS. 

LIGHTHORSE,    lit'hors,    n.,  Ught-^armed 

ceaoalv^i 
LIGHTHOUSE,    lifhows,   n.  a  tower  or 

houMe  Mfith  m  light  at  the  top  to  guide 

mariDers  at  night. 
UGHT-INFANTBY,  lif-in'fant-ri,.  n.,  wi- 

ftentry  lightly  or  not  heavily  armed. 
LLGHT-MInDED*  Ut'-mlnd'ed,  adj.  having 

Alight  OP  unsteady  ndnd :  not  considerate. 
LIGHTNING,  llt'mng,  n.  the  electric  flash 

usually  followed  by  thunder. 
LIGHTNING-ROD,  lifnmg-rod,  n.  a  me- 
tallic rod  for  protecting  buildings  from 

lightnina. 
UGHTS,  llts,  n.pl.  the  lungs  of  animals. 

J  So  called  from  their  light  weight.] 
GHTSOMB,  llf sum,  adb\,Ught,  gay,  live* 
ly,  cheering. — n.  Lightsomsnisbs. 
LIGN-ALOES,  Un-al'Sz,  LIGNALOES,  ligw 
nal'Qz,  n.  (B.)  aloe^'wood.     [L.  lignumt 
wood,  and  Alobs.] 
LIGNEOUS,  lig'ne-us,  acfj.j  wooden :  woodyt 
made  of   wood.     [L.  ligneue — lignum^ 
Tpood  1 

LIGNlFEROUSt  li^-nifer-us,  adj„  produc- 
ing tvood.  [L.  lignum^  wood,  and  fero, 
to  bear.] 

LIGNIFY,  Hg'ni-fi,  v.t.  to  turn  into  wood. 
— v.i.  to  become  wood  or  woody  i—pr.p, 
lig'nifying ;  pa,p.  lisr^nifTed. — n.  Lignifi- 
oa'tion.  [Ft.  Itgnifier — ^L.  lignum^  wood, 
and/acto,  to  make.] 

LtGNtNE,  lig'nin,  n.  ptmujoody  jQrre^ 

LIGNITE,  l^nit,  n.  coal  retaining  the 
texture  otwood. — adj.  Lighit'IO. 

LIONUl^VIT^,  lig^num^vi'ta,  n.  popular 
name  of  a  Sentb  American  tree  with  very 
bard  wood4 


UGULE,.  Ug'ill,  n.  (fyot)  the  flot.paitoli  the 
leaf  of  a  grass :  a  strap-shapcfd  petal  in 
certain  flowers.  (Lit.  **a  little  tongue," 
L.  ligula,  dim.  of  lingua^  a  tongue.] 

LIGURE,  If  gur  or  lig'iir,  n.  {B.)  a  precious 
siope.    [Gr.  ligurion.^ 

LIKE,  Ilk,  adj.  eq|ual  in  quantity,  quality, 
or  degree  :  similar  :  likelv. — n.  the  like 
thing  or  person :  an  exact  resemblance  : 
a  liking. — a^.  in  the  same  manner: 
probably*  [A.S.  lio,  oftener  ge-liOy  Ice. 
likr,  DuU  ge4ijky  Grer.  gleich  (s  geleich). 
Ace.  to  Bopp,  the  simple  forms,  as  in 
Ice.,  A,S.,  etc,  are  abbreviations  of  the 
full  form,  as  seen  in  Goth,  gorleik-^ ; 
Gkith.  leik^  A.S.  lia  mesAs  body,  shape 
(see  Lichgate),  and  yo^,  ge-  —  with,  L. 
cum ,'  so  that  ge-lio  means  ^'  having  body 
or  shape  in  common  with  another"  — 
L.  conjormis.  A.S.  lie  appeacs  in  the 
suffix  -ly  (^odly),  and  the  same  root  may 
be  traced  m  L.  ta^i^,  Gr.  t^ik*o8.\ 

LIKE,  Ilk,  v.t.  to  be  pleased  with:  to  ap- 
prove: to  enjoy:  {obs.)  to  please.  fOrig. 
the  verb  meant  **  to  be  pleasing,^  and 
was  used  Impersonally,  as  *'ib  likes  me," 
ue*  it  pleases  me,  A.S.  Zfcian,  to  be 
pleasing^— ^,  like,  similar,  conformable, 
suitable,  pleasing.] 

TiTKKLY  ukli,  acl).,  like  the  thing,  re- 
quired :  credible :  probable :  bavins*  rea- 
son to  expect.— odt;.  probably*-*tts;  Lieb'- 

LINEB3»  LIKB'LIHOOD. 

UKELT,  Uk'U,  acy.  that  may  be  liked: 

)  leasing. 
SN,  uk'n4  v.t.  to  represent  as  like  or 
similar :  to  compare. 

LIKENESS,  lik'nes,  n.  resemblance :  one 
who  resembles  another :  that  which  re- 
sembles :  a  portrait  or  picture :  effigy. 

LIKEWISE,  lik'wlz,  adv.  in  like  wiae  or 
manner :  also  :  moreover  :  too.  [LlBE, 
adj.  and  WiSB.] 

UKINGi  llk'ing,  n.  state  of  being  pleased 
toith :  inclination :  satisfaction  in :  (B.) 
condition,  plight. — oc^'.  (B.),  as  in  GooD- 
IIKINO,  WBI1/-UKINO,  in  good  condition. 

TJLAC,  If lak,  n»  a  pretty  flowering  shrub. 
[Sp. — ^the  Pers.  luaj.] 

LILIACEOUS,  liH-a'ahus,  adj.  pertaining 
to  lilies. 

LILIED.  lirid,  a4j>  adorned  with  lilies. 

LILLIPUTIAN,  lil-i-pQ'shi-an,  n.  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  island  of  Lilhput,  described 
by  Swift  in  his  OuUiver's  Travels :  a  per- 
son of  small  size,  a  dwarl — ac^.  of  »nall 
size:  dwarfish. 

LILT,  lilt,  v.i.  to  do  anything  cleverly  or 
quickly,  as  to  hop  about :  to  sing,  dance, 
or  play  merrily. — n.  a  cheerful  song  or 
air.    [Ety.  dub.] 

LILT,  lil'i,  n.  a  bulbous  plant,  with  showy 
and  fragrant  flowers. — Lily  of  the  Yai> 
lAT,  a  well-known  and  much -loved 
flower  of  the  lily  genus*  [A.S.  Wis — L. 
lUium — Gr.  leirion^  lily.] 

UMB,  lim,  n.  a  jointed  p£urt  in  animals :  a 
projecting  part :  a  branch  of  a  tree.--^./. 
to  supply  with  limbs :  to  toar  off  the 
limbs.  [A«S.  lim;  perh.  from  AjS. 
lemian  (henoe  Lamb),  to  breaks  and  so 
orig.  "  a  part  broken  ojf,  fragment."] 

LDilf,  lim,  n.  an  edge  or  border,  as  of  the 
sun,  etc.:  the  edge  of  a  sextant,  eto.  [L. 
limbits.] 

UMBER,  lim'ber,  n.  the  part  of  a  gun-car- 
riage consisting  of  two  wheels  and  a 
shaft  to  which  the  horses  are  attached. 
— ^.f.  to  attach  to  the  limbers,  as  a  gun. 
rProv.  E.  limbers^  shafts  —  Ice.  limar, 
boughs,  cart-shafts  orig.  being  only 
boughs  of  trees  ;  cf .  Limb,  a  branch  of  a 
treej 

LIMBEB^  lim'ber,  c^j.  pliant,  flexiblei 
[See  Ijmp,  adj.] 

LDCBO;  limlx),  LDCBUS,  Um'buflb  n.  in 
the  creed  of  the  R.  Gath.  Church,  a  place 


OA  the  h9rders  of  hell«  in.  which  the  souls 
of  the  pious  who  died  before  the  time  of 
Christ  await  his  coming,  and  where  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  infants  remain:  a 
place  of  confinement.  [It.  limho^  L.  lUnr 
ouLS^  border.] 

UME,  lim,  n.  any  slimy  or  glu£y  material : 
birdlime:  the  white  caustic  earth  from 
limestone,  and  used  for  cement. — v.t.  to 
cover  with  lime  :  to  cement :  to  manure 
with  lime  :  to  insnare.  [A.S.  lira ;  cog. 
with  Ger.  leim,  glue,  L.  limuSf  slime ; 
from  a  baseZi  seen  in  L.  li-^ere,  to  smear, 
and  Sans,  liy  to  be  viscous.] 

UME,  lim,  n.  a  kind  of  citron  or  lemon  tree 
and  ite  fruit.    [Fr.    See  Lemon.] 

LDIE-JUICE,  lim'- jus,  n.  the  acid  juice  of 
the  lime,  used  at  sea  as  a  specific  against 
scurvy, 

LDiEEILN,  lim^kil,  n.  a  kUn  or  furnace  in 
which  limestone  is  burned  to  lime, 

LIMESTONE,  lim'stOn,n.,  stone  from  which 
lime  is  procured  by  burning* 

LIME-TREE,  lim'-tre,  n.  the  linden  tree, 
oonnnon  in  Europe,  with  heart^aped 
leaves  and  panicles  of  yellowish  flowers. 
[Lime  is  a  con*,  of  line,  and  line  of  lind, 
which  is— linden  tree.    See  Linden.] 

IIMETWIG,  lim'twig,  n.  a  twig  smeared 
with  bird-Ztmc 

LIMIT,  lim'it,  n.  boundary:  utmost  extent: 
restriction. — v.t.to  confine  within  bounds: 
to  restrain.  [JPr. — It.  limest  limitis^limuSf 
transverse.  1 

LIMITABLE,  lim'it-a-bl,  ady.  that  may  be 
limited,  bounded,  or  restrained. 

LIMITARY,  lim'it-ar-i,  a4i.  placed  at  the 
boundary,  as  a  guard,  eto.:  confined  with- 
in limits. 

LIMITATION,  lim-itrlL'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
limiting,  bounding,  or  restraining:  the 
state  of  being  limited,  bounded,  or  re- 
strained: restriction. 

LIMITED)  lim'it-ed,  acfj.  within  limits: 
narrow :  restricted. — ^Ldiited  lA/LBBum, 
in  a  joint-stock  company,  means  that 
the  members  are  liable  only  in  a  fixed 
proportion   to  each   share. — ad^.    Lof'- 

ITBDLY.^n.  LiM'rrBDNESB. 

LIMITLESS,  lim'it-les,  adj.  liaving  no  lUn- 
its:  boundless :  immense :  infinite. 

IiTMN,  lim,  v.t.  {orig.)  to  illuminate  with 
ornamental  letters,  etc. :  to  draw  or  paint, 
esp.  in  water-colors.  [Contr.  of  tV.  enlu- 
miner — !».  illuminOf  from  root  of  Lumin- 
abyJ 

LIMNER,  lim'ner,  n.  one  who  Kmns^  or 
paints  on  paper  or  parchment :  aiportrait* 
painter. 

LIMOnS,  Hm'us,  a4i^$  gluey:  slimy:  mud- 
dy.   [See  Ldce,  any  slimy  material.] 

UmP,  limp,  a4j.  wanting  stiffness,  flex- 
ible :  weak,  flaccid.  [A  nasalized  fonn 
of  Lap,  seen  also  in  W.  Uibin^  Ueipr^ 
drooping*  Ice.  limpOy  weakness.] 

UMP,  limp,  v.i.  to  halt :  to  walk  lamely. 
— n.  act  of  limping :  a  halt.  [A.S.  limp- 
healt,  lame;  O.  C^r.  limphiUt  to  Ump: 
prob.  a  form  of  Lams.] 

LIMPET,  lim'pet,  n.  a  small  sbdl-fish, 
which  clings  to  bare  rocks.  [Prob. 
through  the  Fr.,  from  L.  and  Gr.  /e^xu, 
a  limpeb— Gr.  lepas,  a  bare  rock^-lispd^ 
topeel.] 

LIMPID,  lim'pid,  at^j.,  clear :  shining  : 
transparent :  pure.  —  ns.  LiMpm'iTy, 
LDt'EZDNESSk  [Fr. — ^L.  limpidust  perh.  a 
form  of  liguidus.    See  Liquid.] 

LIMPINGL Y,  limp'ing^li,  adv.  in  a  limping 
manner. 

UMY,  lim'i,  ac{7.^  glutinou»:  sticky :  con- 
taining, resembling,  or  having  the  quali- 
ties of  time, 

LINCHPIN,  linsh'pin,  n.  a  pin  used  to  keep 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  on  the  ajde-treel 

JA.S.  lynis,  an  axle-tree ;  cog.  with  Dat. 
uns^  O.  Ger.  Zvn,  peg,  bolt,  smd  Fm.] 
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lilNBEiN,  liii'den»  n.  the  limA^treew  [A-Sc. 
Sw.,  loe.  lind,  Oer.  Iwdei  O.  Qer.  Knta.] 

LINE,  liQ,  n.  a  thread  of  linen  or  flax:  a 
'  slender  cord :  (math.)  that  which  haa 
length  without  breadth  or  thickness :  an 
extended  stroke  :  a  straight  row  :  a  cord 
extended  to  direct  an^  operations :  out- 
line :  a  series,  succession  of :  a  mark  or 
lineament,  hence  a  characteristic:  a 
row  :  a  rank :  a  verse  :  a  short  letter  or 
note  :  a  trench,  in  pL  military  woiks  of 
defence :  limit :  method  :  the  equator  : 
lineage  :  direction :  occupation  :  the 
regular  infantry  of  an  army  :  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch.    [L.  linea — linvm,  flax.] 

LINE,  Un,  v.t.  to  mark  out  with  linea :  to 
cover  with  lines :  to  place  alon^  b^  the 
side  of  for  guarding  :  by  a  guard  within 
or  by  anything  added. 

LINE,  Un,  v.t.  to  cover  on  the  inside  with 
linen  or  other  material :  to  cover. 

LINEAOE,  lin'e-aj,  n.  descendants  in  a  line 
from  a  common  progenitor:  race:  family. 

LINEAL,  linVaU  ac^.  of  or  belongiog  to  a 
line :  composed  of  lines  :  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  :  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
ao  ancestor.^-adv.  Lin^ballt. 

LINEAMENT,  liu'e^ap-ment,  n.  feature:  dis- 
tinguishing mark  in  the  form,  esp.  of  the 
face.  [Lit.  *'  a  drawing ; "  Fi*. — Lh  lineo, 
to  draw  aline.] 

LINELAB,  lin'e-ar,  adfj,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
line:  consisting  of  or  having  the  form  of 
lines :  straight.-— adv.  Ion^eably. 

UNSATION,  lin-e^'shun,  n.  same  as  Da* 

LINEN,  lin'en,  n.  cloth  made  of  lint  or  flax: 
uodarclothing,  partioularly  that  made  of 
linen*— a4^.  msule  of  flax :  resembling 
linen  cloth.  [Properly  an  a<Hj^  with  suf* 
fix  -en— A,S.  2ttt-— L.  /intern,  flax;  Gr. 
linon.^ 

UNER,  lin'er,  n.  a  vessel  belonging  to  a 
reeular  lins  or  series  of  packets. 

UNG,  ling,  n.  a  flsh  resembUng  the  cod, 
so  oallea  from  its  len^Jiened  form.  [A.S« 
tonp,  long.] 

LING,  ling.  n.  heather.    [Ice.  lungjj 

LINGER,  ling^ger,  v.t.  to  remain  long  in 
any  state :  to  loiter :  to  hesitate.  [A.S, 
lengant  to  protract — tong,  long.] 

LINGERING,  ling^ger-ing,  a^j.^  lengthened 
out  in  time :  protracted. — n.  a  remtuning 
long. 

LINGET,  Ung'get,  LINGOT,  Ung'got.  n. 
same  as  iNeor.    [IV.  lingot,  from  root  of 

INCKXP.] 

UNGUADENTAL,  Ung-^Srden'tal.  acb\ 
uttered  by  the  joint  action  of  the  tongne 
and  teeth,  as  of  the  letters  d  and  2. — m.  a 
sound  thus  produced.  [L.  lingua^  the 
tongue,  and*  Dbntal.] 

LINGkJAL,  ling'gwal,  ad/,  pertaining  to 
the  tongue,  —  n.  a  letter  pronounoed 
mainly  by  the  tongue,  as  L — adv.  Lm'- 
OVAXJUY*  [From  L.  lingua  (oM  form  din* 
gua),  the  tongue.] 

LmGUIST,  ling'gwiBt,  n.  one  skiUad  in 
tongues  or  languages. 

LINGUISTIC,  liDRwgwist'ik,  LINGUISTIC- 
AL,  ling-gwist'ik-al,  ac{;.  pertaining  to 
languages  and  the  affinities  of  languages. 

LINGUISTIGS,  ling-gwist'iks,  n.8ing.  tha 
science  of  languages  and  words,  the  gen- 
eral or  comparative  stndy  of  languages. 

LINIMENT,  lin'i-roent,  n.  a  kind  of  thin 
ointment.  [L.  lintmentum — lino,  to  be- 
smear.] 

LINING,  lln'ing,  n.  act  of  drawing  lines 
upon,  or  of  marking  with  lines :  an  in* 
side  covering. 

LINK,  lingk,  n.  something  bent  so  as  to 
form  tL  joint:  a  ring  oi  a  chain:  anything 
oonneoting:  a  single  part  of  a  series. — 
vA.  to  connect  as  by  a  link :  to  join  in 
confederacy :  to  unite  in  a  series. — if.t.  to 


beoonneeted.  rA.S.  Menoe;  Ice.  hkhkr, 
Ger.  geienkilenikenf  to  bend).] 

LINK,  lingk,  n.  skUaht  or  torch  of  pitch 
and  tow.— 4C«  LnnrBOY,  boy  who  carries 
such  to  light  travellers.  [Prob.  corr. 
from  Dut.  lont^  a  gunner's  matoh  of  tow  ; 
Scot,  lunt,  Dan.  lujite.] 

LINEIS,  lingks,  n.pl,  a  stretch  of  flat  or 
gently  undulating  ground  along  a  sea- 
shore,on  whieh  the  game  of  golf  is  played. 
[Seotoh.] 

LlNN^^IAN,  LINNEAN,  lin-nd'an,  ad^j.  per- 
taining to  LintuBus,  the  Latinized  form 
of  the  name  of  Linne,  the  celebrated 
Swedish  botanist  (1707-78),  or  to  theartifl-> 
cial  systent  of  claasifloation  introduced  by 
him  into  Botany. 

LINNET,  lin'et,  n.  a  small  singins^bird,  so 
called  from  feeding  on  the  seea  of  flax. 
PFr.  linot — lin^  flax — L.  linium.  See 
LDniN.] 

LINOLEuM,  lin-9le-um,  n.  a  preparation 
used  as  a  floorcloth,  linseea-oH  being 
greatly  used  in  the  making  of  it.  [L. 
Jinum,  flax,  oleum^  oil.] 

LINSEED,  Un'sdd,  LINTOEED,  lint'sed,  n.. 
lint  ovfiax  seed.    [From  Lint.] 

LINSE£D*CAKE,  lin'sSd-kftk,  n.  the  oake 
remaining  when  the  oil  is  pressed  oat  of 
lint  or  flax-seed* 

LINSEED-OIL,  Un'sfid-oil, ».,  M  trcm  flax- 

LINSEY-WOOI^EY,  Un'ze-wool'ae,  odQ. 
made  of  Ivnen  and  wool  mixed:  mean :  of 
unsuitable  parts. — n.  &  thin  coaove  stuff 
of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

LINSTOCK,  lin'stok,  n.  a  staff  to  hold  a 
lighted  match  for  fixing  cannon.  [Also 
lintstock,  lint  bein^  a  mistaken  form  of 
lunty  duo  to  oonf  usion  with  lint,  scraped 
linen,  from  Dut.  kmtstok^-lont,  a  neiatch, 
and  stok,  a  stick.    See  Link.] 

LINT,  lint,  n.y^oor:  linen  scraped  into  a 
soft  woolly  substanoe  to  lay  on  wounds. 
[Bee  Ldhen.] 

LINTEL,  lin'tel,  n.  the  piece  of  timber  or 
stone  over  a  doorway  :  the  headpiece  of 
a  door  or  casement.  [O.  Fr.  lintel  (Fr. 
linteau) — ^LowL.  lintewis  for  limiteuuSf 
dim.  of  L.  limes  J  a  boundary,  border. 
SeeLmrr.] 

LION,  ITun,  n.  a  large  and  fieroe  quadru- 
ped, remarkable  for  its  roar  :  (astr.)  Leo, 
a  sign  of  the  zodiac :  any  object  of  inter- 
est i^fem.  Li'ONBBS.  [O.  Fr.  li&n—Ij,  leo 
— Gr.  le&n;  Ger.  l&Ufe;  A.B.  teo,  borrowed 
directly  from  L.] 

UON-HEABTED,  Ifun-h&rt'ed,  aefj.  hav- 
ing the  heart  or  courage  of  a  lion. 

LIONIZE,  irun-iz,  v.t.  to  treat  as  a  lion  or 
object  of  interest. 

UP,  lip,  n.  the  muscular  border  in  front  of 
the  teeth  by  which  things  are  taken  into 
the  mouth  :  the  edge  of  anything.  [A.S. 
lippe;  Dut.  lip,  Ger.  lippe,  L.  labium, 
akin  to  L.  lambo,  E.  lap,  expressive  of 
the  sound  of  lapping.] 

LIPPED,  lipt,  acy.  having  lips:  having  a 
raised  or  rounded  edge  liice  the  lip. 

LIQUATION,  li-kw&'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
making  liquid  or  melting :  the  capacity 
of  being  melted.  [L.  hquo,  liquatum^ 
to  make  liquid,  to  melt.] 

LIQUEFACTION,  lik-we-fak'shun,  n.  the 
act  or  procesF  of  making  liquid :  the 
state  of  being  melted. 

LIQUEFY,  lik'we-ff,  v.t.  to  make  liquid : 
to  dissolve. — v.i.  to  become  liquid  ^-^a.t. 
and  pa.p.  liq'ueGed.  [L.  liquefaeio — 
liqueo,  to  be  fluid  or  liquid,  and  facto,  to 
make  J 

LIQUESCENT,  li-kwes'ent,  adj.,  becoming 
liquid :  melting. — n.  Liqubsxkncy.  [L. 
liquescens,  -enns,  pr.p.  of  liquesco,  to  be- 
come  liquid — liqueo.  J 

LIQUECTk,  lik-er,  n.  a  flavored  spirit:  a 
cordial.    [Fr.] 


LEQEUID,  lik'wid*  cu<;.,  flmaing:  fluid:  softr 
smooth :  clear. — n.  a  flowing  substance  : 
a  lettm*  of  a  smooth  flowing  sound,  sa  t 
and  r  in  p2o,  pra. — ns,  IjquTD^iTT,  Liq'- 
TTinNBBS.  [Xi.  lipiidua,  fluid,  clear — Hqueo, 
to  be  fluia  or  liquid.] 

LIQUIDATE,  likf wi-d&t,  vJ.  to  make  dear, 
esji^  to  dear  or  settle  an  account :  to  ar- 
range or  wind  up  the  afCairs  of  a  bank- 
rupt estate.     [See  LiQfriD.] 

LIQUIDATION,  lik-wi-d&'shun,  n.  the 
clearing  up  of  money  afiairs,  esp.  the 
adjustment  of  the  af&irs  of  a  bankrupt 

LIQUIDATOR,  lik-wi-dat'or,  n.  one  en- 
gBged  in  a  liquidation. 

LIQUOR,  lik'ur,  n.  anything^Zigtefd;  strongs 
drinkt. 

LIQUORICE,  lik'ur-is^  n.  a  plant  with  a 
sweet  root  which  is  used  lor  madieinal 
purposes.  [Through  an  O.  Fr.  form, 
from  L.  UmLiritia,  a  corr.  of  Gr.  glykyr*- 
rhiza^^glykySi  sweet,  and  rhiea,  root.] 

LISP,  lisp,  v.i.  to  speak  with  the  tongue 
against  tiie  upper  teeth  or  gums,  as  in 
pronounoing  th  for  s  otz:  to  articulate 
as  a  child :  to  utter  imperfectlv. — v.t,  to- 

gronounoe  with  a  lisp. — n.  the  act  or 
abit  ol  liaping.     [A.S.   wUspi  lisping ; 
Dut.  lispen,  Ger.  lispdn ;  from  thesoand.} 

LISPING,  lisp'ing,  adj.  pronoiineing  witn 
a  lisp. — n,  the  act  of  speaking  with  a 
lisp.*— odtv  Lmp^nraLY. 

LISSOME,  lis'um,  adj.  same  as  LdzrBBBOMB. 

LIST,  listt  n.  a  stripe  or  border  of  doth.. 
JTAS. ;  Ice.  UstOj  Ger.  leitite,  border.] 

UBT,  list,  n.  an  edge  or  border :  a  cata- 
logue or  roll. — v.t.  to  place  in  aUst  or 
catalogue :  to  engage  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, as  sokliera.  [Orig.  a  strip,  as  of 
parchment,  hence  a  roll,  a  list  of  names, 
fV.  liste — O.  Ger.  lista,  Ger.  leiste,  stripe, 
border ;  A.S.  list,  and  orig.  the  same 
word  as  the  above.] 

LIST,  list,  n,  a  line  inclosing  a  piece  of 
ground,  esp.  for  combat:— fM.  Lists,  the 
ground  inclosed  for  a  contest. — TOBm'E& 
THE  LISTS,  to  engage  in  contest.  [Fr. 
Hoe,  It.  lieza — Low  L.  lidm,  barriers  ;  of 
unknown  origin.] 

LIST,  list,  v.i.  to  have  pieamire  in  :  to  de- 
sire :  to  like  or  please  :  to  choose.  [A.S. 
lystan,  to  desire — lust,  pleasure;  Dut. 
and  Oiev.  lust,  pleasure.] 

LIST,  list,  v.t.  or  v.i.  dim.  of  LiBTEir. 

LISTEN,  lis'n,  v.t.  to  hear  or  attend  to. 
--«.i.  to  give  ear  or  hearken :  to  follow 
advice.  [A.S.  hlistan^^Jdyat,  hearing, 
ftrom  hlust,  the  ear ;  Ice.  JUusta,  L.  duo, 
Gr.  Hud,  to  hear,  W.  dust,  an  ear.  See 
Loud.] 

USTEKeR,  lis'n-er,  n.  one  who  lietene  or 
hearkens 

LISTLESS,'  listles,  ac(j,  having  no  desire 
or  wish :  careless :  uninterested :  weary: 
indolent.—odt}.  LlST'i.BSfiLY. — n^  LisT'- 
LESStrESB.    [Fk-om  LtJBT  and  suffix  -less.] 

LIT,  pa.t.  and  pa,p.  of  Light,  to  lighten, 
ai^d  Light,  to  alight. 

LITANY,  lit'a-ni,  n.  a  praying :  a  form  of 
supplication  in  public  worship.  [Fr. — 
L.  Mama^^Qr.  litaneia-^itS,  a  prayer.] 

LITERAL,  lit'er-al,  ac^j.  according  to  the 
letter :  plain :  not  flgurntive  or  meta- 
phorical :  following  the  letter  or  exact 
meaning,  word  for  word.— cedr.  Lit'eral- 
LY.-^.  Lrr'ERALNESs.  [F^.— L.  literalis 
— Zifgro,  a  letter.] 

LITERARY,  lit'er-ar-i,  adfj.  belonging  to 
letters  or  learning :  pertaining  to  men  of 
letters :  derived  from  learning :  skilled 
in  learning:  consisting  of  written  or 
printed  compositioDs.    [L.  literarius.l 

LITERATE,  lit'er-at,  acfj.  acquainted  with 
letters  or  learning:  learned. ^^.  one 
educated  but  not  having  taken^a  univer* 
aity  degree*    [L  litereMe.] 
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LITEBATI,  lit-er4l'tl,  n.pl  men  of  Utters,^ 
the  learned. 

LITERATURE,  lit'er-artftp,  n.  th^  science  of 
letters  or  what  is  written :  the  whole 
body  of  literary  compositions  in  any  lan- 
g^a^e,  or  on  a  given  subject :  all  literary 
productions  except  those  relating  tc> 
positive  science  and  art,  usually  confined, 
however,  to  the  belles-lettres.  [Fr. — L. 
literatura — litera.  1 

LITHARGE,  lith'arj,  n.  the  semi-vitrifled 
oxide  of  lead  separated  from  silver  in  re- 
fining, [lit.  "stone-silver,"  Fr. —  Gr. 
litharqyros — litfios,  a  stone,  and  argyros, 
silver.] 

LITHE,  \xthf  adj.  easily  bent,  flexible, 
active. — n.  Ltthb'ness.  rA.S.  lithe  (for 
linthe) ;  Ger.  ge-lind,  Ice.  linr,  akin  to  L. 
lenis,  soft,  tender.] 

LITHESOME,  lith'sum,  adj.  lithe,  supple, 
nimble. — n.  Lithe'someness. 

LITHOGRAPH,  lith'o-graf,  v,t.  to  write  or 
engrave  on  stone  and  transfer  to  paper 
by  printing. — n.  a  print  from  stone.  FGr. 
IttnoSf  a  stone,  ana  graphOf  to  write.] 

LITHOGRAPHER,  lith-og'ra-fer,  n.  one 
who  practices  the  art  of  lithography, 

LITHOGRAPHIC,  lith-o-grafik.  LITHO- 
GRAPHICAL,  lith-o-graf  ik-al,  ady.  be- 
longing to   lithography.  —  adv.   Litho- 

GRAPH^CALLY. 

LITHOGRAPHY,  lith-og'raf-i,  n.  the  art 
of  writing  or  engraving  on  stone  and 
printing  therefrom. 

LlTHOLOGY,  lith-ol'o-ji,  n.  a  department 
of  geology  treating  of  the  structure  of 
rocks.— ac^\  Litholog'ical. — n.  Lithol'- 
OOI8T,  one  skilled  in  lithology.  [Gr. 
lithos,  a  stone,  and  logos^  discourse.] 

LITHOPHYTE,  lith'o-fit,  n.  an  animal 
production  apparently  both  stone  and 
plant f  as  coral.  [Gr.  limoSf  atouet  phyton, 
plant— ^/w^,  to  grow.] 

LITHOTOMY,  lith-ot'o-mi,  n.  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 
— n.  Ltthot'omist,  one  who  practices 
lithotomy.  [Gr.  lithos,  a  stone,  and 
tomi,  a  cutting — temnO,  to  cut.] 

LITHOTRIPSY,  lith-ot'rip-si,  LITHOT- 
RITY,  lith-ot'ri-ti,  n.  the  operation  of 
breaking  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  [Gr. 
lithos,  stone,  and  tribo,  cog.  with  L. 
tero,  to  grind.] 

LITIGABLE,  liri-ga-bl,  ac(j.  that  may  be 
contested  in  law. 

LITIGANT,  lit'i-p^nt,  acfj.  contending  at 
law  :  engaged  m  a  lawsuit. — n.  a  person 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit. 

LITIGATE,  litl-gS.t,  v.f.  to  contest  in  law. 
— v.i.  to  carnr  on  a  lawsuit. — n.  LmoA'- 
TioN.  [L.  litigo,  -atum — lis,  litis,  a  strife, 
and  ago,  to  do.] 

LITIGIOUS,  li-tij'yus,  adj,  inclined  to  en- 
gage  in  lawsuits :  subject  to  contention. 
—adv.  LiTia'ioxJSLY.— w.  Litig'iousnbss. 

LITMUS,  lit'mus,  n.  a  purple  dye  obtained 
from  certain  lichens ;  known  also  as 
turnsole.  [For  lakmose — ^Dut.  lakmoes — 
laJc,  lac,  and  moes,  pulp.] 

LITOTES,  lit'o-tez  or  If-,  n.  (rhet)  a  soften- 
ing of  a  statement  for  simplicity  and 
sometimes  for  emphasis.  [Gr.  litot^, 
si ra plicity — litos,  plai n. ] 

( JTRE,  le'tr,  n.  a  French  liquid  measure, 
about  It  E.  pints. 

LITTER,  lifer,  n.  a  heap  of  straw,  etc.,  for 
animals  to  lie  upon  :  materials  for  a  bed : 
any  scattered  collection  of  objects,  esp. 
of  little  value :  a  vehicle  containing  a 
bed  for  carrying  about :  a  brood  of  small 
Quadrupeds. — v.t  to  cover  or  supply  with 
litter:  to  scatter  carelesslv  aoout:  to 
give  birth  to  (said  of  small  animals). — 
v.t.  to  produce  a  litter  or  brood.  [Fr. 
liti^re-Ajovf  L.  lectoria— L.  ledus,  a  bed, 
from  root  of  Lis.] 

LITTLE,  litl,  a4ii*  (oomp.  Lbsb;  superL 


Least)  small  in  quantity  or  extent: 
weak,  poor:  brief. — n.  fiiat  which  is 
small  in  quantity  or  extent :  a  small 
space.— CEcIt;.  in  a  small  quantity  or  de- 
gree :  not  much. — n.  Littleness.  fA.S. 
lytel;  Ice.  litiU,  O.  Ger.  luzH,  Goth. 
leitils.} 

LITTORAL,  lit'or-al,  adjj.  belonging  to  the 
sea-shore. — n.  the  strip  of  land  along  the 
shore.    [L.  littus,  -oris,  the  shore.] 

LTTURGICS,  li-tur'jiks,.n.  the  doctrine  or 
theory  of  liturgies. 

UTURGIST,  lit'ur-jist,  n.  one  who  adheres 
to  or  has  a  knowledge  of  liturgies, 

LITURGY,  lit'ur-ji,  n.  the  form  of  service 


or  established  ritual  of  a  church. — adis. 
LrruR'Gic,  Litur'oical.  [Fr.— Gr.  fei- 
tourgia — leitos,  public — laos,  the  people, 
and  ergd,  to  work,  do.] 

LIVE,  liv,  v.i.  to  have  life  :  to  continue  in 
life  :  to  be  exemi)t  from  death  :  to  last : 
to  subsist :  to  enjoy  life,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  happiness :  to  be  nourished  or  support- 
ed :  to  dwell. — v.t,  to  spend :  to  act  in 
conformity  to  I'-pr.p.  liv'ing ;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  lived'. — n.  LiVee.  [A.S.  lifian, 
Jyhoan ;  Dut.  leven,  Ger.  teben ;  orig. 
meaning  to  remain,  to  continue.  S^ 
Leave,  v.t."] 

LIVE,  lIv,  a4i*  having  life:  alive,  not  dead: 
active:  containing  fire:  burning:  vivid. — 
-Lived,  Uvd,  used  m  compounds,  as  Long- 

T  WKD 

LIVELIHOOD,  Hvai-hood,  n.  means  of  liv- 
ing :  support.  [For  M.  E.  lijlode,  liflade, 
from  A.d.  Iff,  life,  and  lad,  a  leading, 
way,  lit.,  life-leading,\ 

LIVELONG,  liv'long,  adj.  that  lives  or  lasts 
long. 

LIVELY,  Hv^,  (idy.  having  or  showing  life: 
vigorous,  active:  sprightly:  spirited: 
strong:  vivid. — <zdv.  vivaciously,  vigor- 
ously.—^. Livb'ijness. 

LIVER,  liv'er,  n.  the  largest  eland  in  the 
body,  which  secretes  the  pile.  [A.S. 
Hf&r :  Ger.  leber,  Ice.  lifr,] 

UVER-GROWN,  liVer-grOn,  adb\  having 
a  swelled  or  overgrown  liver. 

LIVERIED,  liv'er-id,  acfj.  having  or  wear- 
ing a  livery. 

LIVERWORT,  liv'er-wurt,  n.  Iceland-moss. 
JFVom  A.S.  wurt,  plant.] 

LTVERY,  liv'er-i,  n.  (orig.)  the  distinctive 
dress  worn  by  the  housenold  of  a  kmg  or 
nobleman,  so-called  because  delivered  or 
given  at  regular  periods :  the  uniform 
worn  by  servants:  a  dress  peculiar  to 
certain  persons  or  things,  as  in  the  trade- 
guilds  of  London:  any  characteristic 
oress :  the  being  kept  and  fed  at  a  certain 
rate,  as  horses  at  livery  :  the  whole  body 
of  liverymen  in  Loudon.  [Fr.  livrier— 
livrer—ijayr  L.  libero,  to  give  or  hand 
over.    See  Deliver.] 

LIVERYMAN,  liv'er-i-man,  n.  a  man  who 
wears  a  livery :  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
London  entitled  to  wear  the  livery  and 
enjoy  other  privileges  of  his  Company. 

LIVERY-STABLE,  liVer-i-sta'bl,  n.  a 
stable  where  horses  are  kept  at  livery, 

LIVESTOCK,  liv'stok,  n.  the  animals  em- 
ployed  or  reared  on  a  farm. 

LiVlD,  liVid,  adj.  black  and  blue :  of  a 
lead  color:  discolored. — n.  LiVidkess. 
[Fr. — ^L.  lividus—liveo,  to  be  of  a  lead 
color,  or  black  and  blue.] 

LIVINO,  liv'ing,  adj,  having  life :  active, 
lively :  producing  action  or  vigor  :  run- 
ning or  flowing. — n.  means  of  subsist- 
ence :  a  property :  the  benefice  of  a 
clergvman. — ^The  Living,  those  alive. 

IIVRE,  iS'vr,  n.  an  old  French  coin,  about 
the  value  of  a  franc,  by  which  it  was  su- 
perseded.   [Fr. — L.  Iwra,  a  pound.] 

LIZARD,  liz'ard,  n.  a  genus  of  four-footed 
scaly  reptiles.  [Fr.  Tdeard,  It.  luoerta — 
L.  Zaoefra.] 


orig.  meeting  in  Ltoyd's  Cofifee-house.l 

behold.    [A.S.  7a, 


LLAMA,  lA'ma  or  l&'ma,  n.  a  small  species 
of  camel  peculiar  to  South  America. 
[Peruvian.] 

LLANO,  lan^,  n.  one  of  the  vast  steppes 
or  plains  in  the  northern  nart  of  South 
America  :—pL  Llam'os.  [Sp.,  from  L. 
planus,  plain.] 

iXOYD'S,  loidz,  n.  a  part  of  the  London 
Royal  Exchange  frequented  by  ship- 
owners, underwriters,  etc.,  to  obtain 
shipping  intelligence,  and  transact  ma- 
rine insurance.  [So  called  from  their 
)rig.  meeting  in .' 

LO,  15,  int.  look:  see 
an  imitative  word.] 

LOACH,  LOCHE,  loch,  n.  a  small  river 
fish.    [Fr.  loche,  Sp.  loja.l 

LOAD,  Jdd,  v.t.  to  lade  or  burden  :  to  put 
on  as  much  as  can  be  carried :  to  heap 
on :  to  put  on  overmuch :  to  confer  or 
give  in  great  abundance:  to  charge,  as  a 
gun. — n.  a  lading  or  burden  :  as  much  aa 
can  be  carried  at  once :  freight  or  cargo : 
a  measure  :  any  large  Quantity  borne  :  a 
quantity  sustained  with  difiScultj^ :  that 
which  burdens  or  grieves :  a  weight  or 
encumbrance.    [A.S.  hladan,  to  load.] 

LOADING,  l5d'ing,  n.  the  act  of  loading  or 
lading :  a  charge,  cargo,  or  lading. 

LOADSTAR.    Sameas  Lodestab. 

LOADSTONE.    Same  as  Lodestone. 

LOAF,  lof ,  n.  a  regularly  shaped  mass  of 
bread  :  a  mass  of  sugar :  any  lunop  : — 
pi.  Loaves  (I5v^.  [A.S.  hlaf;  Goth. 
lilaifs,  Ger.  laib.  Rubs,  khlieb.'j 

LOAF,  I6f,  v.i.  to  loiter,  pass  time  idly. — 
n.  Loaf'er.  [Prov.  Ger.  Ufen,  Ger.  lauf- 
en,  to  loin  about.] 

LOAF-SUGAR,  lof-shoog'ar,  n.  refined 
sugar  in  the  form  of  a  loaf  or  cone. 

LOAM,  lom,  n.  a  muddy  soil,  of  clay,  sand, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  matter. — v.t, 
to  cover  with  loam.  [A.S.  lam;  Qer, 
lehm,  akin  to  E.  Lime.] 

LOAMY,  lom'i,  adj.  consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling loam. 

LOAN,  I5n,  n.  anything  lent:  the  act  of 
lending :  permission  to  use  :  money  lent 
for  interest. — v.t,  to  lend.  [A.S.  lasn ; 
Ice.  Ian,  Dan.  loan,  cf.  Qer.  lehen,  a  fief. J 

LOATH  or  LOTH,  l6th,  ad(j,  disliking :  re- 
luctant, unwilling.— ^v.  Loath'ly. — n. 
Loath'ness.  [A.S.  lath ;  Ger.  leiden,  to 
suffer.] 

LOATHE,  Ibth,  v.t.  to  dislike  greatly,  to 
feel  disgust  at.    [A.S.  lathianT] 

LOATHFUL,  iQth'tool,  adj.  full  of  loathing, 
hate,  or  abhorrence :  exciting  loathing  or 
disgust. 

LOATHING,  \btK\ng,  n.  extreme  hate  or 
disgust :  abhorrence.— €K^'.  hating. — adv, 

LOATH'iNGLf 

LOATHSOME,']d^7i'sum,a(](;.  exciting  loath- 
ing or  abhorrence  :  detestable.  —  adv, 
Loath'somely.— n.  Loath'someness. 

LOAVES,  I6vz,  n.,pl.  of  Loaf. 

LOBATE,  iCb'at,  LOBED,  l6bd',  add.  having 
or  consisting  of  lobes. 

LOBBY,  loVi,  n.  a  small  hall  or  waiting- 
room  :  a  passage  serving  as  a  common 
entrance  to  several  apartments.  [Low 
L.  lobia — O.  Ger.  loube,  Ger.  laube,  a  por^ 
tico.  arbor — laub,'E.  leaf.    See  Lodge.] 

LOBE,  Idb,  n.  the  lower  part  of  the  ear : 
{anat.)  a  division  of  the  lungs,  brain, 
etc. :  (bot.)  a  division  of  a  leaf. — adj. 
LOB'ULAB.  [Fr.,  j)rob.  through  Low  L. 
from  Gr.  lobos ;  akin  to  Lap,  to  fold.] 

LOBELET,  I6b'let,  LOBULE,  lob'Gl.  n.  a 
small  lobe. 

LOBELIA,  lob-6'li-a,  n.  aa  ornamental 
flower,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  in 
medicine.    [Lobd,  a  Flemish  botanist.] 

LOBSTER,  lob'ster,  n.  a  shellfish  with 
large  claws,  used  for  food.  rA.S.  Icp-^ 
pestre,  lopyetre ;  a  corr.  of  L.  locitfto,  a 
lobster.] 
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LOBWORM,  lob'wurm,  n.  a  large  worm 
used  as  bait.  [So  called  from  its  clumsy 
form.    See  Lubbard.] 

LOCAL,  Id'kal,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to  a 
place:  confined  to  a  spot  or  district. — 
adv,  Lo'CAiiLT.  [Fr.— ^  focaZis— Joctw, 
a  place.] 

LOCALITY,  l&-kal'i-ti,  n.  existence  in  a 
jalace :  position  :  district. 

LOCALIZE,  lO'kal-iz,  v,t  to  make  local :  to 
put  into  a  place. — n.  Locauza'tion. 

LOCATE,  ]Q-kfit'  or  iQ'k&t,  v.t.  to  place  :  to 
set  in  a  particular  position  :  to  designate 
the  place  of. 

LOCATION,  15-kfi'shun,  n.  act  of  locating 
or  placing :  situation :  (law)  a  leasing  on 
rent. 

LOCATIVE,  l5lEa-tiv,  ac(j,  (gram.)  indicat- 
ing pZocc. 

L0(%,  loch,  n.  a  lake  or  arm  of  the  sea. 
[Qael.  and  Ir.  loch,  W.  Ihoch,  L.  Iacu8f 
£.  Lake.] 

LOCHE,  n.    See  Loaoh. 

LOCK,  lok,  n.  an  instrument  to  fasten 
doors,  etc. :  an  inclosure  in  a  canal  for 
raising  or  lowering  boats :  the  part  of 
a  firearm  by  which  it  is  discharcred  :  a 
grapple  in  wrestling :  a  state  or  being 
immovable  :  any  narrow  confined  place. 
— ^.t.  to  fasten  with  a  lock :  to  fasten  so 
as  to  impede  motion :  to  shut  up :  to 
close  fast :  to  embrace  closely:  to  furnish 
with  locks. — v.t.  to  become  rast:  to  unite 
closely.  rA.S.  loca,  a  lock ;  Ice.  loka,  a 
bolt,  uer.  loch,  a  dungeon.] 

LOCK,  lok,  n.  a  tuft  or  ringlet  of  hair :  a 
flock  of  wool,  etc.  [A.S.  ^occ;  Ice.  lokkr, 
Oer.  locke,  a  lock.] 

LOCKAGE,  lok'ftj,  n.  the  locks  of  a  canal : 
the  difference  in  their  levels,  the  materi- 
als used  for  them,  and  the  tolls  paid  for 
jpassin?  through  them. 

LOCKER,  lok'er,  n.  any  closed  place  that 
may  be  locked, 

LOCKET,  lok'et,  n.  a  fmaU  lock :  a  little 
ornamental  case  of  gold  or  silver,  usually 
containing  a  miniature. 

LOCK-JAW,  lok'-jaw,  LOCKED-JAW, 
lokt'-jaw,  n.  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  jaw  by  which  its  motion  is 
suspended.     [LOCK  and  Jaw.] 

LOCK-KEEPEto,  lok'-kgp'er,  n.  one  who 
keeps  or  attends  the  locks  of  a  canal. 

LOCKRAM,  lok'ram,  n.  a  kind  of  coarse 

linen,  so  called  from.  LocreTUin,  in  Bre- 

tagne,  where  it  is  made. 
LOCKSMITH,  lok'sraith,  n.  a  smith  who 

makes  and  mends  locks. 
LOCKSTITCH,  lok'stich,  n.  a  stitch  formed 

by  the  locking  of  two  threads  together. 

LOCKUP,  lok'up,  n.  a  place  for  locking 
up  ot  confining  persons  for  a  short  time. 

LOCOMOTION,  l6-ko-m6'shun,  n.  act  or 
power  of  moving  from  place  to  plaice. 

LOCOMOTIVE,  l6-ko-m6'tiv  or  16'-,  CM^"., 
motn?!^ from ^{ooe  to  place:  capable  of 
or  assisting  m  locomotion. — n.  a  loco- 
motive machine  :  a  railway  engine. — n. 
LoooMOTTV'iTY.  [L.  locus,  a  place,  and 
mioveot  matum,  to  move.J 

LOCULOUS,  lok'Q-lus,  ad{;.  (bot.)  divided 
internally  into  cells.  [L.  loeultis,  a  cell, 
dim.  of  locus.] 

I/XJUS,  lo'kus,  n.,  ]jlace :  (math.)  the  curve 
described  by  a  point,  or  the  surface  gen- 
erated by  a  line,  moving  in  a  given  man- 
ner.   [LJ 

LOCUST,  Idlnist,  n.  a  migratory  winged 
insect,  in  shape  like  the  grasshopper, 
highly  destructive  to  vegetation :  a 
name  of  several  plants  and  trees.  [L. 
locusta.] 

LODE,  lod,  n.  (mining)  a  course  or  vein 
containing  metallic  ore.  [A.S.  {dd,  a 
course— /titon,  to  lead.  See  Lbad,  to 
show  the  way.  J 


LODESTAR,  lod'st&r,  n.  the  star  that  leads 
or  guides  :  the  pole-star. 

LODESTONE,  Idd'stdn,  n.  a  stone  or  ore  of 
iron  that  leads  or  attracts  other  pieces 
of  iron.  [Made  up  of  Lode  and  Stone. 
See  Magnet.] 

LODGE,  loj,  n.  a  small  house  in  a  park  (B., 
a  hut) :  the  cottage  of  a  gatekeeper :  a 
retreat  :  a  secret  association,  also  the 
place  of  meeting. — v.t  to  furnish  with  a 
temporary  dwelling  :  to  infix,  to  settle : 
to  drive  to  covert :  to  lay  flat,  as  grain. 
— v.i.  to  reside  :  to  rest :  to  dwell  for  a 
time  (B.,  to  pass  the  night) :  to  lie  flat, 
as  grain.    [Fr.  loge,  from  root  of  Lobby.] 

LODGER,  loj'er,  n.  one  who  lodges  or  lives 
at  board  or  in  a  hired  room :  one  who 
stays  in  any  place  for  a  time. 

LODGING,  loj  ing,  n.  temporary  habitar 
tion  :  a  room  or  rooms  hired  in  the  house 
of  another  (often  in  pi.) :  harbor. 

LODGMENT,  loj'ment,  n.,  ad  of  lodging, 
or  state  of  being  lodged  :  accumulation  of 
sometliing  that  remains  at  rest :  (mU.) 
the  occupation  of  a  position  by  a  be- 
sieging^ party,  and  the  works  thrown  up 
to  maintain  it. 

LOFT,  loft,  n.  the  room  or  space  immedi- 
ately under  a  roof :  a  gallery  in  a  hall  or 
church :  (B.)an  upper  room.  [From  the 
Scand.,  as  in  Ice.  topi  (pronounced  loff), 
the  sky  or  air,  an  upper  room  ;  A.S.  If/ft, 
Ger.  luft,  the  air.    See  LiFr.] 

LOFTT,  loft'i,  cuj(j\  high  in  position,  char- 
acter, sentiment,  or  diction:  high:  state- 
ly: haughty. — adv.  Loft'ily. — n.  Loft'i- 
ness. 

LOG.  log,  n.  a  Hebrew  liquid  meaBure--f 
or  4  of  a  pint.  [Heb.,  a  basin — lug,  to  be 
hollow.] 

LOG,  log,  n.  a  bulky  piece  of  wood :  (naut.) 
a  piece  of  wood,  with  a  line,  for  measur- 
ing the  speed  of  a  ship.  [Scand.,  as  in 
Ice.  lag,  Dan,  log.] 

LOGARITHM,  log'a-rithm,  n.  (of  a  number) 
the  power  to  which  another  given  num- 
ber must  be  raised  in  order  that  it  may 
equal  the  former  number.  [Lit.  <*  the 
number  of  the  ratios,'*  Gr.  logos,  ratio, 
and  arithmos,  number.] 

LOGARITHMIC,  log-a-rith'mik,  LOGA- 
RITHMICAL,  log-a-rith'mik-ai,  adh'.  per- 
taining to  or  consisting  of  logarithms. — 

adv.  LOOAMTH'inCALLY. 

LOGBOARD,  log'bSrd,  LOGBOOK,  log'- 
book,  ns.  (jiaut.)  a  board  and  book  on 
which  the  too-reckoning  is  kept. 

LOO-CABIN,  log^-kab'in,  LOGHOUSE, 
log'hows,  LOGHUT,  log'hut,  ns.  a  cabin, 
house,  or  hut  built  of  logs. 

LOGGERHEAD,  log'er-hed,  n.  a  blockhead: 
a  dunce  :  (naut.)  a  round  piece  of  timber,' 
in  a  whale-boat,  over  which  the  line  is 
passed  :  a  species  of  sea-turtle  :-^pl.  quar- 
rel :  dispute.  [Log,  a  piece  of  wood,  and 
Head.] 

LOGIC,  loj'ik,  n.  the  science  and  art  of 
reasoning  correctly:  the  science  of  the 
necessary  laws  of  thought.  [Gr.  logiM, 
from  logos,  speech,  reason.] 

LOGICAli,  loj  ik-al,  adf.  according  to  the 
rules  of  logic :  skilled  in  logic :  discrimi- 
nating.—adv.  LOO'lOALLY. 

LOGICIAN,   lo-jish'an,  n.  one  skilled  in 

LO^TIC,  lo-jis'tik,  LOGISTICAL,  lo-jis'- 
tik-al,  cidj.  (Jit.)  skilled  in  calculating : 
(math.)  made  on  the  scale  of  sixty.  [Gr. 
logistikos  —  logizomai,  to  calculate  — 
logos,  a  number.] 

IXX^LINE,  log'lln,  n.  the  line  fastened  to 
the  log,  and  marked  for  finding  the  speed 
of  a  vessel. 

LOGOGRAPHT,  lo-gog'ra-fl,  n.  a  method 
of  printing  with  whole  words  cast  in 
a  Buigle  type.    [Gr.  logograph4a,  word- 


writing —  logos,  word,  and  graphd,   to 
write.] 
L0GK)MACHY,  lo-^om'a-ki,  n.,  contention 
about  words  or  in  words  merely.    [Gr. 
logomachia — logos,   word,    and   macM. 

LOGREEL,  log'rSl,  n.  a  reel  for  the  logline. 
LOGWOOD,  iQg^wood,  n.  a  red  u^ood  much 

used  in  dyeing.    [Loo  and  Wood.] 
LOIN,  loin,  n.  the  back  of  a  beast  cut  for 

food  :—pl.  the  reins,  or  the  lower  part  ot 

the  back.  [O.  Fr.  logne,  Fr.  longe,  loin — 

L.  Ztimlmg,  loin.] 
LOITER,  loi'ter,  v.t.  to  delay :  to  be  slow 

in  moving:   to  linger. — n.   Loi'tebeb. 

[Dut.  leuteren,  to  trifle ;  Ger.  lottem,  to 

waver ;  from  root  of  Lour.] 
LOLL,  lol,  v.i.  to  lie  lazily  about,  to  lounge: 

to  hang  out  from  the  mouth. — v.t.  to 

thrust  out  (the  tongue).    I  [M.  £.  lollen, 

Srob.  from  O.  Dut.  lollen,  to  sit  over  the 
re;  Ice.  laUa,  to  move  slowly.  See 
Lull.] 

LOLLARDS,  loFards,  n.pl.  a  sect  of  re- 
formers in  Germany,  arising  about  1800 
A.D.:  the  followers  of  Wycliffe  in  En- 
g^land.  [Prob.  from  Low  Ger.  lollen,  to 
sing,  to  hum,  the  name  having  arisen 
from  the  manner  of  singing  peculiar  to 
them  ;  cf .  LuLLj 

LONE,  I6n,  LONELY,  l6nai,  ady,,  alone: 
having  no  company :  solitary :  retired : 
standing  bv  itself. — n.  Lone'liness.  [Con- 
traction of  Alone.] 

LONESOME,  15n'sum,  a4j.  solitary:  dismal. 
— adv.  Lone'somely. — ?i.  Lone'someness. 

LONG,  long,  acy,  Tcomp.  Lono'er  ;  superL 
Lono'est)  extenaed:  not  short:  extended 
in  time :  slow  in  coming :  tedious :  far- 
reaching. — adv.  to  a  great  extent  in  space 
or  time :  through  the  whole  :  all  along. 
— v.i.  to  desire  earnestly:  to  have  an 
eager  appetite. — adv.  Lono'ingly.  [A.S. 
lang ;  found  in  all  the  Teut.  languages, 
as  in  Ger.  lang,  also  in  L.  longus,] 

LONGBOAT,  long'bOt,  n.  the  longest  boat 
of  a  ship. 

LONGEVAL,  lon.j§'val,  LONGEVOUS, 
lon-ig'vus,  adj.  of  lovg  or  great  o^e. 
[L.  iongus,  long,  cevum,  age.] 

LONGE Vrry,  lon-jev'i-ti,  n.,  long  life:  old 
age. 

LONGIMANOUS,  lon-jim'a-nus,  acj;.,  long- 
handed.  [L.  Iongus,  long,  and  manus,  a 
hand,] 

LONGlisH,  long^ish,  €uj^i.  somewhat  long. 

LONGITUDE,  lon'ji-tad,  n.  distance  of  a 
place  east  or  west  of  a  eiven  meridian  : 
distance  in  degrees  from  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, on  the  ecliptic.  [Lit.  "lengtn," 
Fr.— L.  longitudo.] 

LONGITUDINAL,  lon-ji-tQd'i-nal,  ac^J.  per- 
taining to  longitude  or  length  :  extend- 
ing lengthwise. — adv.  Lonoitud'inally. 

LONG-MEASURE,  long'-mezh'ur,  n.  the 
meamire  of  length. 

LONGRUN,  long'run,  n.  the  long  or  whole 
run  or  course  of  events :  the  ultimate 
result. 

LONGSHOR&-MAN,  long'shQr-man,  n.  a 
man  emploved  along  the  shore  or  about 
wharves  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

LONG-SIGHTED,  long'-slt'ed,  ac0.  able  to 
see  at  a  long  distance:  sagacious. — n. 
Lonq'-sioht'edness. 

LONG^UFFERING,  long'-sufer-ing,  adj., 
suffering  or  enduring  long. — n.,  long  en- 
durance or  patience. 

LONG-VACATION,  long^-va-kfi'shun,  n. 
Uaw),  in  autumn,  the  period  during  which 
ludicial  proceedings  are  intermitted. 

LOO,  \66,  n.  a  game  at  cards. — v.t.  to  beat 
in  the  game  of  loo  x—pr.p.  166'ing ;  pa.p. 
I5ded'.  [Formerly  tontcrtoo  — Fr.  ton- 
turelu,  nonsense,  nidge,  a  game  at  cards, 
orig.  the  refrain  of  a  famous  vaudeville 
of  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.] 
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LCXyp,  109f ,  n.  the  fifter-pttst  of  a  sihip's 
bow  where  the  planks  b^^  to  curve  in 
towards  the  cut-water,    fliee  Ltjfp.] 

LOOK,  look,  v,i,  to  turn  the  eye  toward 
so  as  to  see :  to  direct  the  attention  to  : 
to  watch :  to  seem  :  to  face,  as  a  house : 
<B.)  to  expect. — r.f.  to  express  by  a 
look:  to  influence  by  lookt — Jjook  after, 
to  attend  to  or  take  care  of :  (B.)  to  -ex- 
pect. —  Look  into,  to  inspect  closely.  — 
Look  on,  to  regard,  view,  think. — ^LiooK 
OUT,  to  watch :  to  select. — LoOK  TO,  to 
take  care  of :  to  depend  on.  —  Look 
THRonaH,  to  penetrate  with  the  eye  or 
the  understanding.  — n.  Look^eBtON. 
jrA.S.  ^octon,  to  see;  O.  Gter.  luogen.} 

LOOK,  look,  n.  the  act  of  looking  or  see- 
ing :  sight :  air  of  the  face :  appearance. 

LOOK,  look,  imp,  or  int.  see :  behold. 

LOOKING,  look'ing,  n.,  seeing:  search  or 
searching.  —  LooK'iNa-FOR,  (B.)  expecta- 
tion.— LooR'iNO-OLASS,  a  glass  which  re- 
flects the  ima^e  of  the  person  looking 
into  it,  a  mirror. 

LOOKOUT,  look'owt,  n.  a  careful  looking 
out  or  watching  for :  an  elevated  place 
from  which  to  observe  :  one  engaged  in 
watching. 

LOOM,  15om,  n.  the  frame  or  machine  for 
weaving  cloth  :  the  handle  of  an  oar,  or 
the  part  within  the  rowlock.  [A.S.  gdo- 
ma,  furniture,  utensils.] 

LOOM,  ld5m,  v.i.  to  shine  or  appear  above 
the  horizon :  to  appear  larger  than  the 
real  size,  as  in  a  mist :  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance  in  the  mind*s  eye,  as  something 
in  the  future.  [A.S.  l&miian,  to  shine — 
leama,  a  beam  of  light.  Allied  to  Light.  1 

LOOMING,  l5dm'ing,  n.  the  indistinct  and 
magnified  appearance  of  objects  seen  in 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere:  mi- 
rage. 

LOUN,  lo5n,  n.  a  low  fellow,  a  rascal.  [O. 
Dut.  loen,\ 

LOON  (also  LOOM),  Iddn,  n.  a  genus  of 
web-footed  aquatic  birds,  with  short 
wings,  and  legs  placed  veiy  far  back, 
also  called  Dd^ebs  from  their  expertness 
in  diving.  [Ice.  lomr,  prob.  influenced 
by  loon^  as  above,  from  their  awkward 
manner  of  walking.! 

LOOP,  loop,  n.  a  doubling  of  a  cord  through 
which  another  may  pass :  an  ornamental 
doubling  in  fringes.— v. f.  to  fasten  or 
ornament  with  loops.  [Prob.  from  Celt. 
hibf  a  bend,  a  fold.1 

LOOP,  I65p,  LOOPHOLE,  l6Bp'h61,  n.  a 
small  hole  in  a  wall,  etc.,  through  which 
small-arms  may  be  flred :  a  means  of 
escape.— ad/.  Loop'holed. 

LOOPERS,  loop'erz,  n.jpZ.  the  caterpillars 
of  certain  moths,  which  move  by  draw- 
ing up  the  hindpart  of  their  body  to  the 
head,  thus  formmg  a  loop, 

LOOSE,  155s,  adj,t  Slack, free:  unbound: 
not  confined :  not  compact :  not  strict : 
unrestrained  :  licentious  :  inattentive. — 
adv,  Loose'ly. — n.  Loosk'ness. — Break 
LOOSE,  to  escape  from  confinement. — 
Let  loose,  to  set  at  liberty.  [A.S.  lefts, 
loose,  weak ;  from  the  same  root  as 
Loose,  v,t.  and  Lose*  seen  also  in  Goth. 
laus,  Ger.  Zos,  loose.] 

LOOSE,  156a,  v,t,  to  free  from  any  fasten- 
ing :  to  release  :  to  relax. — v.i.  (B.)  to  set 
sail.  [A.S.  losian ;  Ger.  Ibsen,  Goth. 
lausjan,  to  loose.    From  root  of  Lose.] 

LOOSEN,  lo5s'n,  v.t,  to  maJce  loose :  to  re- 
lax anything  tied  or  rigid  :  to  make  less 
dense :  to  open,  as  the  bowels. — v.i.  to 
become  loose  :  to  become  less  tight. 

LOOT,  l55t,  n.  act  of  plundering,  esp.  in  a 
conquered  city :  plunder. — v.t.  or  vA.  to 
plunder.  FHindl  lut — Sans,  lotra,  loptra, 
stolen  gooas.] 

LOP,  lop,  v.t.  to  cut  off  the  top  or  extreme 
parts  of,  esp.  of  a  tree :  to  curtail  by 


cutting  'arway  the  superfluous  parts: — 
pr.p.  lopp'ing  ;  pa.t.  and  txz.p.  lopped'. — 
n.  twigs  and  small  branches  of  trees  cirt 
off.  nDut.  hibbent  to  out ;  perhaps  con- 
necteo  ^vith  Leaip  1 

LOQUACIOUS,  lo-kwa'shufi,  a€(j.,  talkative, 
—adv.  Loqua'cioobly. — ns.  Loqxta'oious- 
NBSS,  Loquao'ity,  talkativeness.  [L.  lo- 
mjoiT,  -acts — loquor,  to  speak.] 

LO^D,  lawrd,  n.  a  master :  a  superior :  a 
husband  :  a  ruler :  the  proprietor  of  a 
manor :  a  baron  :  a  peer  of  the  realm  : 
the  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  or  the 
eldest  son  of  an  earl :  a  bishop,  esp.  if  a 
member  of  parliament:  (B.)  the  Supreme 
Being,  Jehovah  (when  printed  in  capital). 
—4?.^.  to  raise  to  the  peerage. — v.i.  to  act 
the  lord  :  to  tyrannize.  —  Lobd's  Day, 
the  first  day  of  the  week.— Lobd's  Suppeb, 
the  sacrament  of  the  communion,  insti- 
tuted at  our  Lord^s  last  sitpper,  [M.E. 
loverd,  Zawerd— A.S.  hJaford^Qilaff  a  loaf, 
bread,  and  either  weara,  warder,  or  ord, 
originj 

LORDLING,  lawrd'ling,  n.  a  Utile  lord:  a 
would-be  l(M*d. 

LORDLY,  lawrdli,  adj.,  like,  becoming  or 
pertainiofi'toa.tord:  dignified:  haughty: 
tyranniosa.— <u;{t;.  Lobd'ly. — n,  Lobd'li- 

NESB. 

LORDSHIP,  lawrd'ship,  n.  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  a  lord:  the  territory 
belonging  to  a  lord:  dominion:  authority. 

LOBE,  lor,  n.  that  which  is  learned  or 
tattght:  doctrine:  learning.  [A.Sb  lar, 
from  root  of  Lbarn.]^ 

LORICA,  lo-rTka,  n.  m  ancient  Rome,  a 
cuirass  mode  of  thongs,  [L. — lorunif  a 
thong.] 

LORICATE,  lor'i-kat,  v.t.  to  furnish  with  a 
lorica  or  coat  of  mail :  to  plate  or  coat 
over.    JL.  lorico,  '^tum — lorica.] 

LORICATION,  lor-i-ka'shun,  n.  a  coating 
or  crusting  over,  as  with  plates  of  mail. 
fL.  lorieatio,] 

LORIOT,  16'ri-ut,  n.  the  orfofe.  [Pr.  fe,  the, 
and  ortoZ— L.  aureolus,  dim.  of  aureus, 
golden — auruniy  gold.    See  Obiole.] 

LORRY,  lor'i,  n.  a  four-wheeled  wagon 
without  sides.  [Perh.  from  prov.  E.  lurry ^ 
to  pull  or  lug.] 

LORY,  l5'ri,  n.  a  small  bird  allied  to  the 
jparrot.    [Malay  luH.] 

LOSE,  l55z,  v.t.  the  opposite  of  keep  or 
gain  :  to  be  deprived  of :  to  mislay :  to 
waste,  as  time  :  to  miss :  to  bewilder :  to 
cause  to  perish:  to  ruin:  to  suffer  waste : 
— ijw.p.  losing  (l65z'ing);  pa.t.  and  pa.p, 
lost. — adfj*  Los'able. — n.  Los'er.  |A.S. 
losian — leosan ;  cog.  with  Ger.  ver-ltcren, 
to  lose,  Gr.  luo,  to  loose  ;  perh.  akin  to 
Less.    See  Loose.] 

LOSING,  lodz'lng,  cuy.  causing  loss. — adv, 

LOS'INQLY. 

LOSS,  los,  n.  the  act  of  losing :  injury : 
destruction :  defeat :  that  which  is  lost : 
waste.  [A.S.  los  —  leosan,  to  lose.  See 
Lose.] 

LOST,  lost,  cc(/.  parted  with:  no  longer 
possessed  :  missing  :  thrown  away  : 
squandered:  rained. 

LOT,  lot,  n.  one's  fate  in  the  future :  that 
which  fails  to  any  one  as  his  fortune: 
that  which  decides  by  chance :  a  separate 
portion. — v.t.  to  allot :  to  separate  into 
lots  :  to  catalogue  :— ^r.p.  lotVing ;  pa.p. 
lott'ed.  [A.S.  hlot,  a  lot,  Meotaii,  to  oast 
lots ;  Ice.  hlufr,  lot,  hljota,  to  cast  lots.] 

LOTE,  lot,  LOTUS,  16'tus,  LOTOS,  l5'tos, 
n.  the  water-lily  of  Egypt :  a  tree  in  N. 
Africa,  fabled  to  make  strangers  who  ate 
of  its  fruit  forget  their  home :  a  genus 
of  leguminous  plants. — Lo'tos-eat'er,  n. 
an  eater  of  the  lotus:  one  given  up  to 
sloth.     [L.  lotus— K^v.  Ibtos.] 

LOTH,  I5th,  adj.  same  as  Loath. 

LOTION,  Id'shun,  n.  {med.)  a  fluid  for 'ex- 


ternal application  to  a  wound,  bniiM. 

'etcMTr.— L.  lotio^lavo,  lotum,  to  "wash.  1 
LOTTERY,    lot'er-i,    n.  a  distribution    of 

iirizes  by  lot  orchanoe:  a  game  of  chance. 
LOTUS,  n.    See  LoTE. 
LOUD,  lowd,  a((/.  maidng  a  great  sound  : 

striking  the  ear  with  great  force  :  noisy  : 

clamorous. — advs.    Loud,    Lottd'ly. — n. 

Loud'ness.      [Lit.  "heard,"  A.S.  hlud; 

Ice.  hliod,  Q&r.  laut,  sound  ;  L.  inclytus, 

much  heard  of,  Gr.  M^os,  heard— ^^5, 

Sans,  kru,  to  hear.] 
LOUGH,  loch,  n.  the  Irish  form  of  LooH. 
LOUIS-D'OR,  I66'e-d6r',  n.  a  French  gold 

coin,  sapeo^eded  in  1795  by  the  SO-franc 

Eiece.  \Fr.. Louis,  king's  name,  and  or — 
u  aurum,  gold.] 

LOUNGE,  lownj,  v.i.  to  recline  at  one's 
ease:  to  move  about  listlessly.-^n.  the 
act  or  state  of  lounging :  an  idle  stroll : 
a  plaoe  for  lounging :  a  kind  of  sola. — n. 
Louno'eb.  [Fr.  longis,  one  that  is  long 
in  doing  anything,  formed  (but  with  a 
pun  on  L.  kmgus^long)  from  L.  Longius 
or  Lonffinus,  the  legendary  name  of  the 
centurion  who  pierced  the  body  of  Christ.] 

LOUSE,  lows,  n.  a  common  wingless  para- 
sitic insect  i-^l.  LiOE  (lis).  [A.6.  hts,  pi. 
lys ;  Ger.  kms ;  from  the  root  of  Goth. 
Ivusan,  to  destroy,  to  devour.] 

LOUSY,  lowzl,  a(ii.  swarming  with  lice. — 

n.  LOUB'INBBS. 

LOUT,  lowt,  n.  a  down :  a  mean,  awkward 
fellow.  [From  old  verb  lout^-A.8.  lu^ 
tan,  to  stoop.] 

LOUTISH,  lowt'ish,  adb'.  clownish :  awk- 
ward and  clumsy. — aav.  LouT']BHi«Y.«-n. 

LotJr'lSHNESS 

LOUVER,  LOUYRE,  166'ver,  n.  an  open- 
ing in  the  roofs  of  ancient  houses  serv- 
ing for  a  skylig^it,  often  in  the  form  of 
a  turret  or  small  lantern. — Louver- win- 
dow, an  open  window  in  a  church  tower, 
crossed  by  a  series  of  sloping  boards. 
[O.  Fr.  towvert  for  rou%)ert,  the  open 
space.    See  Overt.] 

LOVABLE,  luv'arhl,  a<&'.  worthy  of  love : 
amiable. 

LOVE,  luv,  n.  fondness:  an  affection  of 
the  mind  caused  by  that  which  delights  : 
pre-eminent  kindness:  benevolence:  rev- 
erential regard  :  devoted  attachment  to 
one  of  the  opposite  sex:  the  object  of 
affection  :  the  god  of  love,  Cupid :  noth- 
ing, in  billiards  and  some  other  games. 
— 4?.f.  to  be  fondvf  :  to  regard  with  affec- 
tion :  to  delight  in  with  exclusive  affec- 
tion :  to  regard  with  benevolence.  FA.S. 
lufu,  love ;  Ger.  Hebe ;  akin  to  L.  iibet, 
lubet,  to  please.  Sans,  lubh,  to  desire.] 

LOVEBIRD,  luv'berd,  n.  a  genus  of  small 
birds  of  the  parrot  tribe,  so  called  from 
their  love  or  attachment  to  each  other. 

LOVEKNOT,  luVnot,  n.  an  intricate  knot, 
used  as  a  token  of  love. 

LOVELOCK,  luv'lok,  n.  a  lock  or  curl  of 
hair  hanpng  at  the  ear,  worn  by  men  of 
fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I. 

LOVELORN,  luv'lom,  adj.  forsaken  by 
one's  love.    [See  Forlorn.] 

LOVELY,  luv*!!,  adj.  exciting  love  or  ad- 
miration :  amiable  :  pleasing :  delight- 
ful.—n.  Love'liness. 

LOVER,  luVer,  n.  one  who  loves,  esp.  one 
in  love  with  a  parson  of  the  opposite 
sex :  one  who  is  food  of  anything :  (B.) 
a  friend. 

LOVING,  luVing,  adj.  having  love  or  kind- 
ness: affectionate:  fond:  expressing  love. 
— «€iw.  Lov'iNaLY.--n.  LoVmoNESS, 

L0VINCVKINDNB8S,  luv'ing-kand'ues,  n., 
kindness  full  of  love :  tender  regard : 
mercy:  favor. 

LOW,  15,  v.i.  to  make  ik»  loud  noise  of 
oxen:  to  bellow.  [A.S.  hl&wain:  Dut. 
loeijen :  formed  from  the  «ouBd.] 
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LOW,  10,  adlj.  (comp.  Xow'er;  m^perl. 
Low'bst),  lying  on  an  inferior  {ila^  or 
position:  not  high:  deep:  shallow:  small: 
moderate:  cheap:  dejed^ed:  mean:  plain: 
in  poor  circumstances:  humble. — tidv, 
not  aloft :  cheaply  :  meanly  :  in  subjec- 
tion, poverty,  or  aisgrace :  in  times  near 
our  own :  not  loudly :  {astr,)  near  the 
equator. — n.  Low^iraass.  [Ice.  lagr,  Dut. 
laoQf  low ;  allied  to  A.S.  hcgan,  to  lie.] 

£X)W- CHURCH,  l6'-church,  ».  a  party 
within  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
who  do  not  attach  any  great  imx)ortance 
to  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  ordi- 
nances,  and  forms  :~opposed  to  HiQH- 

CHTTRCH. 

LOWER,  I6'er,  vJ.  to  bring  low:  to  de- 
press :  to  degrade  :  to  diminish. — v.t.  to 
fall :  to  sink :  to  grow  less. 

LOWER,  low'er,  r.t.  to  gather  and  appear 
gloomy,  as  the  clouds :  to  threaten  a 
storm  :  to  frown.  VM.,  E.  louren — ^Dut. 
loet*en,  to  frown  ;  or  from  M.  E.  lure,  lere, 
the  cheek,  allied  to  A.S.  Meor,  and  thns 
another  form  of  Leer.] 

LOWERING,  I6'er-ing,  n.  the  act  of  bring- 
ing low  or  reducing. — adj.  letting  down. : 
sinking:  degrading. 

LOWERING,  low'er-ing,  ac(j.,  looking  wl- 
len :  appearing  dark  and  threatemng. — 
adv,  LoWeringlt. 

LOWERMOST,  I9'er-ra5st,  adij.  lowest.  {Bee 
Foremost.] 

LOWING,  lo  ing,  ddlj.  bellowing,  or  making 
the  loud  noise  of  oxen. — n.  the  bellowing 
or  cry  of  cattle. 

LOWLAND,  la'land,  n.,  land  low,  with 
respect  to  higher  land. — n.  Low'landsr, 
a  native  of  lowlands. 

LOWLY,  15'li,  a4j\  of  alotv  or  humUe  mind: 
not  high  :   meek :    modedti-— n.  Lqw^li- 

NESS.  

LXDW-PRESSURE,  l5'-presh'ur,  adi.  em- 
ploying or  exerting  a  Uno  degteeof  presa- 
ure  (viz.,  less  than  50 lbs.  to  the  sq.  meh), 
said  of  steam  and  steam  engines. 

LOW-SPIRITBD,  16'-Bpir'it^d,  adj.  having 
the  spirits  low  or  oast  down :  not  lively : 

sad.— n.  LOW'-BFIR'ITBDNBBB. 

LOW-WATER,  l6'-waw'ter,  n.  the  Unoest 
jpoint  of  the  Ude  at  ebb. 

IXjYAL,  loy'al,  OiC^j,  faithful  to  one's  sover- 
eign :  obiedient :  true  to  a  lover.-^odv. 
LoY'AiiLY.— n.  Loy'alty.  [Orif .  faithful 
to  law,  Fr. — ^L.  legalis,  peitaimng  to  the 
law— /ea;,  legis,  law.] 

tiOYALIST,  loy'al^'ist,  n.  a  loyal  adherent 
of  his  sovereign,  esp.  in  English  history, 
a  partisan  of  the  Stuarts:  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  one  that  sided  with  the 
British  troops. 

LOZENGE,  loz'enj,  n.  an  oblique^cmgled 
parallelogram  or  a  rhombus :  a  small 
cake  of  flavored  sugar,  orig.  loasenge  or 
diamond  shaped:  (her,)  the  rhomb-shaped 
figure  in  which  the  arms  of  maids, 
widows,  and  deceased  persons  are  borne. 
[Fr.  losange,  of  uncertain  origin.] 

LUBBER,  lub'er,  LUBBARD,  lub'ard,  «. 
an  awkward,  clumsy  fellow:  a  lazy, 
sturdy  fellow.— ac(;.  and  adv.  Lubb'ERLT. 
[W.  llob,  a  dolt,  UaJbbi,  a  stripling,  perh. 
conn,  with  lleipr^  flabby.] 

LUBRICATE,  166'bri-kat,  v.t  to  make 
smooth  or  slippery, — na.  Ltr'BBlCATOR, 
Lubrica'tiok,  Lu'bricant.  [L.  b^rico, 
-ntum — lubrifitis,  slippery.] 

LUBRICITY,  l6o-bri8'i-ti,  n.,  slipperineaa: 
smoothness  :  instability  :  lewdness. 

LUCE,  loos,  n.  a  fresh-water  fish,  the  pike. 
[O.  Pr.  lua—lt.  Ittoius,] 

LUCENT,  IWsent,  actj^,  shmmg:  bright. 
[L.    lucens — huseo,  to   shine— nia;,   luds, 

hght.! 

LUCERNE,  Idd-sem',  n.  a  well*known  fod- 
de^plant.  [Fr.  liuBeme,  from  the  Gael. 
llyHan,  a  plant.] 


DIKHD,  I05'«id,  CK^*.,  •ahininp:  transpar- 
ent :  easily  understood :  intellectually 
bright :  not  darkened  with  madness. — 
adv,  Lu'ciDLY.— iw.  LudD'iTY,  Ltfom- 
MBSS.     [L.  lucidus — lux,  lucis,  light.] 

LUCIFER,  l(«y8i-fer,  n.  (lit)  light-bringer : 
the  planet  Venus  when  it  appears  as  the 
morning-star  :  Satan  :  a  match  of  wood 
tipped  with  a  combustible  substance 
wnich  is  ignited  by  friction.  [L.  lux, 
lucis,  light,  and /ero,  to  bring.] 

LUCK,  luK,  n,  fortune,  good  or  bad:  chance: 
lot:  good  fortane.  [From  a  Low  Ger. 
root,  seen  in  IXit.  luk,  also  in  Ger.  gfidtck, 
prosperity,  f6rtune.] 

LU0E1.E6S,  luk^les,  adj.  without  good- 
luok:  un  happy. *-<Edt7.  Luoe'i£S8LT.— ^. 
Luce'lbssness. 

LUCKY,  luk'i,  ac^'.  having  good-luck: 
fortunate :   aosmoious. — adv.    Luok'ilt. 

-^.  LUOK'INBSS. 

LUCRATIVE,  loo'kra-tiv,  adij.  bringing 
lucre   or   gain :    profitable.  —  adv.    liir- 

GSATIVSLT. 

LUCRE,  loo'ker,  n.,  gain  (esp.  sordid  gain) : 
profit :  advantage.  [Fr.-  -L.  lucrum,  gain, 
akin  to  Gr.  leia,  booty,  Ir.  huich,  wa^es, 
Ger.  lohn,  pay,  Sans,  lotra  for  lopira, 
booty.    See  iJoor.] 

JLUCUBRATE,  lod'kQ-brg.t,  v.i.  to  work  or 
study  by  laxnplight  or  at  night,  [li.  h^ 
cubro,  -atum — lux.] 

LUCUBRATION,  lo5-ku-bra'shun,  n.  study 
by  iBimplight:  that  which  is  oompoaed 
by  night :  any  composition  produced  in 
retirement 

liUCUBRATORY,  155'kQ-bra-tor.i,  adfj. 
composed  by  candle-Z^A^. 

liUCULENT,  156'ka.lent,  adf.  lucid :  clear  : 
transparent :  evident.  [L.  Iucv2entu»~^ 
lux,\ 

LUDICROUS,  Idd'di-krus,  acy.  that  serves 
for  sport:  adapted  to  excite  laughter: 
laughable :  comic. — adv,  Lij'dicrously. 
— n.  Lxt'dicboubness.  [L.  Utdierua—ludQ, 
to  play.] 

LUFF,  luf ,  n.  the  windward  side  of  a  ship : 
the  act  of  sailing  a  ship  close  to  the  wind: 
the  loof. — v.t.  to  turn  a  ship  towards  the 
wind.  rOrig.  the  palm  of  the  hand  (Scot. 
loof),  then  a  fixed  paddle  (like  the  palm 
of  the  hand)  attacned  to  a  ship's  sidQ, 
and  which  being  placed  to  suit  the  wind, 
gave  its  name  to  the  windward  side  Of  a ; 
ship ;  found  in  M.E.  lot,  which  is  cog. ' 
witn  and  (in  this  sense)  perh.  borrowed 
from  Dut.  loef.] 

LUG,  lug,  v.t.  to  puH  along :  to  drag :  to 
pull  with  difficulty: — vr.p,  luring; 
pa.t.  o.nd  pa.p.  lugged'.  [From  a^cand. 
root,  found  in  6w.  lugga,  to  pull  by  the 
hair— /ugg,  the  forelock ;  from  a  base  luk, 
to  pull,  present  in  Scot,  lug,  the  ear.] 

LUGGAGE,  lug'ai,  n.  the  trunks  and  other 
baggage  of  a  traveller,  so  called  from 
their  being  lugged  or  dragged  along. 

LUGGER,  lugger,  n.  a  smcOT  vessel  with 
two  or  three  masts,  a  nmning  bowsprit, 
and  long  or  lug  sails. 

LUGSAIL,  lug^sal,  n.  a  square  sail  bent 
upon  a  yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to  the 
most. 

LUGUBRIOUS,  166-ga'bri-us,  adf,,  numm- 
ful :  sorrowful.  —  adv,  Luoitbrioublt. 
TL.  higubria — lugeo,  to  mourn.] 

LUGWORM,  lug'wurm,  n.  a  sluagish  worm 
found  in  the  sand  on  thesea^shore,  much 
used  for  bait  by  fishermen,  also  called 
LoB'woKM.  [From  root  of  Lao,  Loo, 
and  Worm.] 

LUKEWARM,  IdOk'wawrm,  adj„  partiaXly 
or  moderately  warm :  indifferent.-«adv. 
Luk  cf  w  arm  lt.— n.  Luke^warmness. 
[M.  £.  leuk,  hike,  an  extension  of  lew, 
cog.  with  the  A.S.  hleo,  the  source  of 
Ijm,  or  from  A.S.  titoc,  warm ;  cf.  Dut. 
Imk,  G«r.  kiv.] 


<LULL,.lul,  v.t.  to  soothe  :  to  eompose  :  ilo 

quiet. — v.t.  to  become  calm :  to  subtide. 

— n,  a  season  of  oalm.     PSeand. ,  as  in  Sw. 

hMa ;  an  imitative  word,  likeCier.'ZaJfen, 

Gr.  laleo.] 
LULLABY,  lura-bi,  n.  a  song  to  Ml  chU- 

dren  to  sleep. 
LUMBAGO,  lum^bfi^g^,   n.    a  rheumatic 

Ein  the  loms  and  small  of  the  back. 
lunibus,  a  loin.] 
AR,  lum'bar,  LUMBAL,  lum'bal, 
adj,  pertaining  to  or  near  the  Units.  [See 
Lttmbago.I 
LUMBER,  lumlier,  n.  anything  cumber- 
some or  useless :  timber  sawed  or  split 
'for  use. — v,t.  to  fill  with  lumber :  to  heap 
together  in  confusion.  [Fr.— Ger.  Lang- 
hart;  the  2umber*room  being  orig.  toe 
Xom2Kird*room  or  place  where  the  Lom- 
bards, the  medieaval  bankers  and  pawn- 
brokers, stored  their  pledges.] 

LUMBER,  lumlier,  v.t.  to  move  heavily 
and  laboriously.  [From  aScand.  root 
seen  in  prov.  Sw.  {omro,  to  resound,  Ice. 
Jdiomr,  a  sound.] 

LUilBERING,  lum'ber-ing,  a^j.  filling  with 
lumber :  putting  in  confusion  (See  Lum- 
ber, n.) :  moving  heavily.  (See  LUMBSR, 
v.i.) 

LUMINARY,  I56'min-ar-i,  n.  any  body 
which  gives  light,  esp.  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies :  one  who  illustrates  any  subject 
or  instructs  mankind.  [L.  lumen^  lumir 
nis,  light — luceo,  to  shine.] 

LUMINIFEROUS,  165-min-ifer-us,  adj., 
transmitting  light.  [L,  lumen,  luminis, 
light—fero,  to  carry.] 

LUMINOUS,  I56'min-us,  adj,  giving  light  : 
shining  :    illuminated  :   clear :   lucid.  — 

adv,    LU'MINOUBLT.— ns.    LU'MZNOUBNBga, 

LuMiNos'mr. 

LUMP,  lump,  n.  a  small  shapeless  mass : 
the  whole  together :  the  gross. — v,t,  to 
throw  into  a  confused  mass :  to  take  in 
the  gross.  [From  a  Scand.  root  seen  in 
Norw.  lump,  Dut.  lomp.] 

LUMPER,  lumpier,  n.  a  laborer  employed 
in  the  lading  or  unlading  of  ships.  [From 
LXTMP,  v.t.] 

LUMPFISH,  lump'fish,  n.  a  clumsy  sea- 
fish  with  a  short,  deep,  and  thick  body 
and  head,  and  a  ridge  on  its  baok,  also 
called  LniiP'sucKER,  from  the  power  of 
its  sucker.    [Lump  and  Fish.] 

LUMPING,  lump'ing,  a^.  in  a  lump:  heavy : 

bulkv. 
.LUMP!ISH,  kunp'isb,  adj.  like  a   lump: 

heavy :  gross :  dull. — adv*  Lump'ishlt. 

— n.  LUMP'ISHNESS. 

LUMPT,  lumpl,  adj.  full  of  lumps. 

LUNACY,  Idd'narsi,  n,  a  kind  of  madness 
formerly  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
moon :  insanity. 

LUNAR,  loon'ar,  LUNARY,  l6on'ar*i,  acfj. 
belonging  to  the  nunm :  measured  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  moon :  caused  by  the 
moon  :  like  the  moon. — Lunar  OAUfiTic, 
fused  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  applied 
to  ulcers,  etc.  FL.  itmarifr— /utmi,  the 
moon — luceo,  to  soine.] 

LUNATE,  I6dn'at,  LUNATED,  135n'ftt-ed, 
acy.  formed  like  a  half-moon;  crescent- 
shaped. 

LUNATIC,  105'na^tik,  ad^.  affected  with 
lunaey.^-m,  a  person  so  affected  :  a  mad- 
man. 

LUNATION,  KM^n&'shun,  n.  the  time  be- 
tween two  revolntions  of  the  moon:  a 
lunar  month. 

LUNCH,  lunsh,  LUNCHEON,  lunsh'un,  n. 
a  slight  repast  between  breakfast  and 
dinner. — v.i.  to  take  a  lunch.  [Our  word 
lunch  is  a  contr.  of  lun^^teon,  and  the 
latter  is  prob.  from  prov.  £.  lunth,  a 
bunpxyf  breaid,  which  again  is  simply  a 
form  of  Lump.] 
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LUNE,  10511,  n.  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
half-moon.    [Fr.  lune — ^L.  luna.] 

LUNETTE,  166-net',  n.  a  little  moon:  (fort) 
a  detached  hastion :  a  hole  in  a  concave 
ceiling  to  admit  light:  a  watch-glass  flat- 
tened more  than  usual  in  the  centre. 
[Fr.,  dim.  of  lune,} 

LUNG,  lung,  n.  one  of  the  organs  of 
breathing,  so  called  from  its  light  or 
spongy  texture.  —  adj.  Lxjnoed.  [A.S. 
lungan,  the  lungs ;  from  a  root  seen  in 
Sans.  laghUj  light.] 

LUNGE,  lunj,  n.  a  sudden  thrust  in  fenc- 
ing.— v.i,  to  give  such  a  thrust.  [A 
clipped  form  of  Fr.  cUlonger,  to  lengthen 
— L.  ad,  and  longns,  long,  the  arm  being 
extended  in  delivering  a  thrust.] 

LUNGWORT,  lung'wurt,  ».  an  herb  with 

Eurple  flowers,  so  called  from  a  fancied 
keness  of  its  spotted  leaves  to  the  lungs: 
a  lichen  that  grows  on  tree  trunks. 
nLuNG,  and  A.S.  tvurt,  plant.] 

LuPINE,  166'pin,  ad{j\  like  a  ux)lf:  wolfish. 
jnL  lumnua — lupus,  Gr.  lykos,  a  wolf.] 

LuPINE,  Ido'pin,  n.  a  kind  of  flowering 
pulse.  [Fr. — L.  lupinus,  same  word  as 
the  above.] 

LUPUS,  lod^us,  n.  a  malignant  corroding 
skin-disease,  often  affecting  the  nose.  [L. 
lupus,  a  wolf ;  so  called  from  its  eating 
away  the  flesh.] 

LURCH,  lurch,  To  leave  in  the,  to  leave 
in  a  difficult  situation,  or  without  help. 
[O.  Fr.  lourehe,  a  game  at  tables,  also 
used  when  one  pa^y  gains  every  point 
before  the  other  makes  one.] 

LURCH,  lurch,  v,i.  to  evade  by  stooping, 
to  lurk :  to  roll  or  pitch  suddenly  to  one 
side  (as  a  ship). — n.  a  sudden  roll  of  a 
ship  to  one  side.    [From  root  of  Lurk.] 

LURCHER,  lurch'er,  n.  one  who  lurks  or 
lies  in  wait :  one  who  watches  to  steal, 
or  to  betray  or  entrap :  a  dog  for  game 
(a  cross  between  the  greyhound  and 
collie). 

LURE,  Idor,  n.  any  enticement :  bait,  de- 
coy.— vA,  to  entice.  [Orig.  an  object 
dressed  up  like  a  bird  to  entice  a  hawk 
back,  O.  Fr.  loerre,  Fr.  tewrre— Ger.  luder, 
baitj 

LURID,  Idd'rid,  acfj.  ghastly  pale :  wan : 
gloom V.    [L.  luriaus,'^ 

LuRK,  lurk,  v.t.  to  lie  m  wait :  to  be  con- 
cealed. [Prob.  from  Scand.,  as  in  Sw. 
lurkaA 

LURKING,  lurk'ing,  ad^j,  lying  hid  :  keep-  " 
ing  out  of  sight. 

LUSCIOUS,  lush'us,  a^y,  sweet  in  a  great 
degree :  delightful :  fulsome  as  flattery. 

— adv.    LUS'CIOUSLY.— ^.    LUS'CIOUSNESS. 

[Old  form  lushious,  from  Lusty.] 
LuSH,  lush,  acy.  rich  and  juicy,  said  of 

frass.    [A  contr.  of  luAhious,  old  form  of 
lUSCIOUS.] 

LUST,  lust,  n.  longing  desire:  eagerness  to 
possess:  carnal  appetite:  (B.)  any  violent 
or  depraved  desire. — v.i.  to  desire  eagerly: 
to  have  carnal  desire  :  to  have  depraved 
desires.  [A.S.  lust,  orig.  meaning  pleas- 
ure; found  in  all  the  Teut.  languages.  See 
List,  to  have  pleasure  in.] 

LUSTFUL,  lust'fool,  acfj.  having  lust :  in- 
citing to  lust:  sensual. — adv.  Lust'fully. 
— n.  Lust'fulness. 

LUSTRAL,  lus'tral,  acy.  relating  to  or 
used  in  lustration  or  purification.  [See 
Lustre,  a  period.] 

LUSTRATION,  lus-trfi'shun,  n.  a  puriflca- 
tion  by  sacrifice :  act  of  purifying.  [L. 
— lustro,  to  purify— /t«fn<m.  ^ee  Lustre, 
a  period.] 

LUsTRE,  lus'ter,  n.  brightness  :  splendor: 
(^0  renown :  a  candlestick  ornamented 
with  pendants  of  cut-glass.  [Fr. ;  either 
from  L.  lustra,  to  purifV— /ua^rum  (see 
below),  or  from  the  root  of  L.  luceo^  to 
shme.] 


LUSTRE,  lus'ter,  LUSTRUM,  lus'trum,  n. 
a  period  of  five  years :  (orig.)  the  solemn 
onering  for  the  purification  of  the  Roman 
people  made  by  one  of  the  censors  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  census,  taken  every  five 
years.     [L.  lustrum — luo,  to  wash,  to  pur- 

LUSTRELESS,  lus'ter-les,  ad{j.  destitute  of 

lustre 
LUSTRING,  lus'tring,  n.  a  kind  of  glossy 

silk  cloth.      [Fr.  iv^Hns — ^It,  htstrino. 

See  Lustre,  brightness.] 

LUSTROUS,  lus'trus,  adj.  bright:  shining  : 
luminous. — adv.  Lus'trously. 

LUSTT,  lust'i,  a^^j.  vigorous :  healthful : 
stout:  bulky. — adv.  Lust'ily. — ns.  LuST*- 
mooD,  Lust'iness.  [From  Lust,  mean- 
ing pleasure.] 

LUTARIOUS,  166-ta'ri-us,  ady.  of  or  like 
mud.    [See  Lute,  composition  like  clay.] 

LUTE,  loot,  n.  a  stringed  instrument  of 
music  like  the  guitar.— n«.  Lut'er,  Lut'- 
IST,  a  player  on  a  lute.  [O.  Fr.  kut,  Fr. 
luth ;  like  Ger.  laute,  from  Ar.  al-*ud — 
al,  the,  and  tid,  wood,  the  lute.] 

LUTE,  I65t,  LUTING,  l66t'ing,  n.  a  com- 
position like  clajr  for  making  vessels  air- 
tight, or  protecting  them  when  exposed 
to  fire. — v.t.  to  close  or  coat  with  lute. — 
n.  Luta'tiox.  [lit.  mud,  what  is  washed 
down,  L.  lutum,  from  luo,  to  wash.] 

LUTESTRING,  I66t'string,  n.  the  string  of 
a  lute 

LUTESTRING,  n.  a  lustrous  silk.  [A 
blunder  for  LUSTRINO.] 

LUTHERAN,  I55'ther-an,  adj.  pertaining 
to  Luther,  the  German  Protestant  re- 
former (1488-1546),  or  to  his  doctrines :  a 
follower  of  Luther. — n.  Lu'theranism, 
his  doctrines. 

LUXATE,  luks'at,  v.t.  to  put  out  of  joint : 
to  displace. — n.  Luxa'tion,  a  dislocation. 
[L.  liuco,  luxaium — luoeus,  Gr.  loxos^ 
slanting.] 

LUXURIANT,  lug-za'ri-ant,  adj.  exuber- 
ant in  growth:  overabundant.  —  adv. 
Luxu'riantly. — ns.  Luxu'riakob,  Lux- 

LUXURIATE,  lug-za'ri-at,  v.t.  to  be  luxu- 
riant :  to  grow  exuberantly  :  to  live  lux- 
uriously :  to  expatiate  witn  delight. 

LUXURIOUS,  lug-zil'ri-us,  ac^.  given  to 
luxury :  administering  to  luxury :  fur- 
nished with  luxuries  :  softening  by  pleas- 
ure.—cedr.    Luxu'riously. — n.  Luwri- 

OUSNESS. 

LUXURY,  luks'Q-ri  or  luk'sha-ri,  n.  free 
indulgence  in  rich  diet  or  costly  dress  or 
equipage  :  anything  delightful :  a  dainty. 
[Lit.  "excess,  extravagance,*'  from  L. 
luxuria,  luxury — luxus,  excess.] 

LYCANTHROPY,  li-kan'thro-pi,  n.  a  form 
of  madness,in  which  the  patient  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  wolf.  [Gr.  lykos,  a  wolf, 
and  anthrdpos,  a  man.] 

LYCEUM,  li-se'um,  n.  a  place  devoted  to 
instruction  by  lectures :  an  association 
for  literary  improvement.  [Orig.  the 
place  where  Aristotle  the  Greek  phDoso- 
pher  taught,  li.—Qr.'lykeion,  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios,  the  Wolf-Slayer 
— lykos,  a  wolf.] 

LYCHGATE.    Same  as  Liohoate. 

LYE,  ll,  n.  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  water 
for  washing.  [A.S.  hah;  Ger.  lauge; 
allied  to  lavo,  to  wash.] 

LYING,  ll'ing,  acfj.  addicted  to  telling  lies. 
— n.  the  habit  of  telling  lies. — adv.  Ly'- 
moLY. 

LYMPH,  limf,  n.  water  :  a  colorless  nutri- 
tive fluid  in  animal  bodies.     [L.  lymphs.] 

LYMPHATIC,  Um-fat'ik,  adf.  pertaining 
to  lymph, — n.  a  vessel  which  conveys  the 
hffnph, 

LYNCH,  linch,  v.t.  to  judge  and  punish 
without  the  usual  forms  of  law.    [From 


Lynch,  a  farmer  in  N.  Carolina,  who  so 
actedji 

LYNCH- LAW,  linch'-law,  n.  a  kind  of 
summary  justice  exercised  by  the  people 
in  cases  where  the  reg^ar  law  is  thought 
inadequate. 

LYNX,  lingks,  n.  a  wild  animal  of  the  cat- 
kind  noted  for  its  sharp  sight.  [L.  and 
Gr.  lynx  ;  prob.  from  Gr.  lyki,  light,  and 
so  called  from  its  bright  eyes.] 

LYNX-EYED,  liugks'-id,acU.  sharp-sighted  | 
like  the  lynx.    [Lynx  and  Eye.  J 

LYON  COURT,  ITun  kort,  n.  the  Heralds' 
College  of  Scotland,  the  head  of  which 
is  the  Lyon  Kjng-at-akms.  [From  the 
heraldic  lion  (O.  Fr.  lyon)  of  Scotland.] 

LYRATE,  li'rat,  ac(j.  (hot.)  lyre-shaped. 

LYRE,  Ur,  n.  a  musical  instrument  like 
the  harp,  anciently  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  poetry:  I/yra,  one  of  the 
northern  constellations.  —  n.  Lyr'ist,  a 
player  on  the  lyre  or  harp.  [Fr. — L. 
lyra — GrJ 

Lyrebird,  lirT)erd,  n.  an  Australian  bird 
about  the  size  of  a  pheasant,  having  the 
16  tail-feathers  of  the  male  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  lyre. 

LYRIC,  lir'ik,  LYRICAL,  lir'ik-al,  adj.  per- 
taining to  the  lyre :  fitted  to  be  sung  to 
the  lyre:  written  in  stanzas:  said  of 
poetry  which  expresses  the  individual 
emotions  of  the  poet:  that  composes 
lyrics. — n.  Lyb'io,  a  lyric  poem. 
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MAB,  mab,  n.  the  queen  of  the  fairies. 
[W.  mab,  a  male  child.] 

MAC  A  D  A  MTZE,mak-ad'am-lz,  V.  t.  to  cover, 
as  a  road,  with  small  broken  stones,  so  as 
to  form  a  smooth,  hard  surface. — n.  Mao- 
ADAMTZ ACTION.  [From  Macadam,  the  in- 
ventor, 1766-1836.] 

MACARONI,  mak-a-rd'ni,  n.  a  preparation 
of  wheat-fiour  in  long  slender  tubes:  a 
medley :  something  fanciful  and  extrava- 
gant :  a  fool :  a  fop.  [O.  It.  maccaroni — 
maccare,  to  crush,  prob.  from  the  root 
of  Macerate.] 

MACARONIC,  mak-a-ron'ik,  adj.  pertain- 
ing^ to  or  like  a  macaroni,  medley,  or  fool : 
trifiing  :  affected  :  consisting  of  modern 
words  Latinized,  or  Latin  words  modern- 
ized, intermixed  with  genuine  Latin 
words. — n.  a  jumble  :  a  macaronic  com- 
position. 

MACAROON,  mak-a-roon',  n.  a  sweet  bis- 
cuit made  cbiefiy  of  almonds  and  sugar. 
[Fr.—- It.  macarone,  sing,  of  Macaroni.] 

MACASSAR- OIL,  ma-kas'ar-oil,  n.  an  oil 
much  used  for  the  hair,  imported  from 
India  and  other  Eastern  countries.  [So 
called  b<r  cause  orig.  exported  from  jfro- 
cassar,  the  Dutch  capital  of  the  island  of 
Celebes.] 

MACAW,  ma-kaV,  n.  a  genus  of  large  and 
beautiful  birds  of  tropical  America,  close- 
ly allied  to  the  parrots.  [Said  to  be  the 
native  name  in  the  W.  India  Islands.] 

MACE,  mas,  n.  a  staff  used  as  an  ensign  of 
authority :  the  heavier  rod  used  in  bill- 
iards :  formerly,  a  weapon  of  offence, 
consisting  of  a  staff  headed  with  a  heavy 
spiked  ball  of  iron.  [O.  Fr.  mace  (Fr. 
masse) — obs.  L.  matea,  whence  L.  dim. 
mateola,  a  mallet.] 

MACE,  m&s,  n.  a  spice,  the  second  coat  of 
the  nutmeg.  [Fr.  macis^li.  macer—Qr. 
maker  ;  cf .  Sans,  makar-^nda,  nectar  of 
a  flower.] 

MACER,  mfis'er,  n.  a  mooe-bearer. 

MACERATE,  mas'er^t,  v.^  to  steep :  to 
soften  by  steeping.  [L.  ma4sero,  -ahui,  to 
steep.] 
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MACERATION,  mas-er-ft'shun,  n.  act  of 
softening  by  steeping :  mortification  of 
the  flesh  by  fasting  and  other  austerities. 

MACHIAVEliTAN,  mak-i-arveryan,ac{;.  po- 
litically cunning:  crafty:  peradious. — n. 
one  who  imitates  Machiavel. — n.  Machi- 
AYXL'iAinsM.  [lit.  "pertaining to 3fac^i- 
avdf"  a  Florentine  statesman  and  polit- 
ical writer  (1469-1627),  who  expounded  a 
peculiar  system  of  statecraft.] 

MACHICOLATION,  mach-i-ko-l&'shun,  n. 
{arch.)  a  projecting  parapet  with  aper- 
tures for  pouring  molten  substances  upon 
assailants. — ac(;.  Machk/OIATED,  having 
TnachicoUUums.  [Fr.  machecouUSj  from 
michej  a  match,  and  couler,  to  flow — L. 
colo,  to  filter.] 

MACHINATE,  mak'i-nftt,  v.t  to  eontrive 
shUlfuUy :  to  form  a  plot  or  scheme. 
[L.  mamiruir^  -att4«— moc^tno.  See  Ma- 
chime.] 

MACHINATION,  mak-i-nft'shun,  n.  act  of 
rnaehinating  or  contriving  a  scheme  for 
executing  some  purpose,  esp.  an  evil  one: 
an  artful  design  deuberateiy  formed. 

MACHINATOR,  mak'i-na-tur,  n.  one  who 
mojchinates. 

MACHINE,  msrshgn',  n.  any  artificial 
means  or  contrivance :  an  instrument 
formed  by  combining  two  or  more  of 
the  mechanical  powers :  an  engine  :  {fig.) 
supernatural  agency  in  a  poem  :  one  who 
can  do  only  what  he  is  told.  [Fr. — ^L. 
machina — Gr.  mSchanBf  akin  to  mMiroSy 
contrivance,  and  to  the  root  of  May, 
v.i.  to  be  able,  and  Makb.J 

MACHINERY,  ma-shSn'er-i,  n.,  machines 
in  general :  the  parts  of  a  machine : 
means  for  keeping  in  action :  supernat- 
ural agency  in  a  poem. 

MACHINIST,  ma-shSn'ist,  n.  a  constructor 
of  machines :  one  well  versed  in  machin- 
ery :  one  who  works  a  machine. 

MACKEREL,  mak'er-el,  n.  a  sea-fish 
largely  used  for  food.  [O.  Fr.  m^ikerel 
(Fr.  maquereau),  prob.  from  L.  macula^ 
a  stain,  and  so  meaning  the  *' spotted*' 
one.] 

MACKINTOSH,  maVin-tosh,  n.  a  water- 
proof overcoat.  [From  Mackintosh^  the 
inventor.] 

MACROCOSM,  mak'ro-kozm,  n.  the  whole 
universe  :•— opposed  to  Migbooosm.  {Lit. 
the  "great  world,*'  Or.  m^ikros^  long, 
great,  and  Teosmos,  the  world.] 

MACULA,  mak'a-la,  n.  a  spot,  as  on  the 
sMn,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  moon, 
or  planets  :— ^.  Macuub,  mak'd-le.   [L.J 

MACULATE,  mak'Q-lat,  vX  to  spot,  to  de- 
file.— n.  Macuijl'tiok,  act  of  matting,  a 

''  spot.    [L.  maeulo,  -atus — maGutd,  a  spot.1 

MAD,  mad,  adj,  {comp,  Madd'eb;  superl, 
Madd'est)  disordered  in  intellect:  insane: 
proceeding  from  madness :  troubled  in 
mind :  excited  with  any  violent  passion 
or  appetite :  furious  with  anger. — adv. 
Mad'ly.— n.  Mad'nbss.  [Prob.  lit. "  hurt," 
"  weakened,"  A.S.  ge-mcsd ;  cog.  with  O. 
Sax.  ge-wsd,  foolish.  Ice.  meidorr,  hurt.] 

MADAM,  mad'am,  n.  a  courteous  form  of 
address  to  a  lady  :  a  lady.  [Fr.  madame 
— ma,  my — ^L.  mea,  and  Fr.  dame,  lady — 
L.  domina.] 

2£ADCAP,  mad'kap,  n.  a  wild,  rash,  hot- 
headed person.    [Mad  and  Cap.] 

MADDEN,  mad'n,  v.t.  to  make  mad:  to 
enrage. — v.i.  to  become  mad :  to  act  as 
one  mad. 

MADDER,  mad'er,  n.  a  plant  whose  root 
affords  a  red  dye.  [A.S.  masdere;  cog. 
with  Ice.  madhra,  and  Dut.  meed,  mad- 
derj 

MADE,  mfid,  pa. f.  and  pa.i7.  of  Make. 

MADE  CONTENUALLY,  (Pr.  Bk.)  estab- 
lished for  ever. 

MADEIRA,  ma-dd'ra,  n.  a  rich  wine  pro- 
duced in  Madeira. 
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MADEMOISELLE,  mad-mwa-zel',  n.  a 
courteous  form  of  address  to  a  young 
lady  :  Miss.  [Fr.  ma,  my,  and  demoiselle. 
See  Damsel.] 

MADHOUSE,  mad'hows,  n.  a  house  for 
mad  persons. 

MADMAN,  mad'man,  n.  a  maniac. 

MADONNA,  MADONA,  ma-don'a,  n.  a 
name  given  to  .the  Vi^in  Mary,  esp.  as 
represented  in  art.  [it.  madonna,  lit. 
**  my  ladV* — ^L.  mea  domina.} 

MADkEPOkE,  mad're-p5r,  n.  the  common 
coral.  [Lit.  **  mother-stone,"  Ft. — ^It., 
from  madret  mother,  and  -pora  —  Gr. 
jpQros,  tufa.] 

MADRIGAL,  mad'ri-gal,  n.  (jrms.)  an  elab- 
orate vocal  composition  m  five  or  six 
parts  :  a  short  poem  expressing  a  grace- 
lul  and  tender  tnought.  fLit.  '^pastoral," 
It.  m^rigaie,  from  manara,  a  sheepfold 
— ^L.  and  Gr.  mandra^  a  fold ;  the  aflSx 
-gfa^— L.  -calis.] 

MADWORT,  mad'wurt,  n.  a,  plant  believed 
to  cure  canine  madness.  [From  A.S. 
wurt,  plant.] 

MAELSTROM,  maJ'strom,  n.  a  celebrated 
whirlpool  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 
[Norw.  "grinding  stream.*'] 

MAGAZINE,  mag-arz§n',  n.  a  storehouse  : 
a  receptacle  for  military  stores:  the 
gunpowder-room  in  a  ship  :  a  pamphlet 
published  periodically,  containing  mis- 
cellaneous compositions.  [Fr.  magasin 
—It.  magazzino^-Ar.  maJchzan,  a  store- 
house.] 

MAGDALEN,  mag'darlen,  n.  a  reformed 

S restitute.    [From  Mary  Magdalene  of 
cnpture.] 

MAGENTA,  msrien'ta,  n.  a  delicate  pink 
color.  [From  the  battle  of  Magenta  in 
N.  Italy,  1869.] 

MAGGOT,  mag'ut,  n.  a  worm  'or  grub  :  a 
whim.— -ad/.  Maog'OTY,  full  of  maggots. 
VLAt.  ''something  bred,"  W.  maceiaa,  akin 
to  magiaid,  worms — magu,  to  breed.] 

MAGI,  ma'ji,  n.pl,  priests  of  the  Persians : 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  East.  [L. — Gr. 
m>agos,  orig.  a  title  equivalent  to  "  Rev- 
erend," "Doctor,"  given  by  the  Akka- 
dians, the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Chal- 
dea,  to  their  wise  men,  whose  learning 
was  chiefly  in  what  we  should  now  call 
astrology  and  ma^cal  arts.  The  word 
is  found  in  cuneuorm  inscriptions;  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants 
of  Babylon,  and  from  them  by  the  Per- 
sians and  Greeks.] 

MAGI  AN,  m&'ji-an,  a^f-  nertaining  to  the 
Magi. — n.  one  of  the  Mae^. — n.  Ma'oiak- 
ISM,  the  philosophy  or  doctrines  of  the 
Ma^i. 

MAGlC,  maj'ik,  n.  the  science  of  the  Magi : 
the  pretended  art  of  producing  marvel- 
lous results  contrary  to  nature,  generally 
by  evoking  spirits :  enchantment :  sor^ 
cerv.    FFr     See  Maoi.1 

MAGIC,  maj'ik,  MAGICAL,  maj'ik-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to,  used  in,  or  done  by  magic : 
imposing  or  startling  in  performance. — 
adv.  Mao'icaixy.^MaqioLantebn,  an 
optical  instrument  which  produces  strik- 
ing effects  by  throwing  a  magnified 
image  of  a  picture  on  a  screen. 

MAGICIAN,  marjish'an,  n.  one  skilled  in 
magic. 

MAGISTERIAL,  maj-is-te'ri-al,  ad{j.  per- 
taining or  suitable  to  a  mxister:  au- 
thoritative :  proud  :  dignified.  —  adv. 
Maoistb'riallt.— ^.  Maqistb'bialkbss. 
[L.  magisterius — magisiter,  a  master — 
mag,  root  of  L.  mag-nus,  great.  See 
May,  v.i.  to  be  able.] 

MAGISTRACY,  maj'is-trarsi,  n.  the  ofiice 
or  dignity  of  a  magistrate :  the  body  of 
magistrates. 

MAGISTRATE,  maj'is-trat,  n.  a  public  civil 
ofiloer    invested   with   authority,  as   a 


president,  a  governor,  or  a  justice  of 
the  peace.— o^".  Maoibtbat'ic.  rPr.— 
L.    maqistratus,  magister.    See  MAOis- 

TKRIAL.T 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  mac^na  k&r'ta,  n.  the 
Great  Charter  obtained  from  King  John, 
1215  A.D.     [L.] 

MAGNANIMITY,  mag-na-nim'i-ti.  n., 
greatness  of  soul:  mental  elevation  or 
dimity  :  generosity.  [Fr. — ^L.  magnanv- 
mxtas — mjagniis,  great,  and  animus,  the 
mind.] 

MAGNANIMOUS,  mag-nan'i-mus,  adj., 
great-souJed :  elevat^  in  soul  or  senti- 
ment :  noble  or  honorable  :  brave :  un- 
selfish.—adv.  Maokait'imously.    [L.] 

MAGNATE,  mag'n&t,  n.  a  great  man :  a 
noble:  a  man  of  rank  or  wealth.  [Fr. 
magnat,  a  title  of  nobles  of  Himgary  and 
Poland — ^L.  magnas,  magnatis,  a  prince 
— magnus,  great.] 

MAGNESIA,  mag-ne'shi-a  or  -si-a,  n.  the 
single  oxide  of  magnesium,  occurring  as 
a  light,  white  powder.  [So  called  from 
some  resemblance  to  tne  Maonbt  or 
**  Mwiesian  "  stone.] 

MAGNESIAN,  mag-ng'shi-an  or  -si-an,  cuj(j\ 
belonging  to,  containing,  or  resembling 
mxxanesiu. 

MAGNESIUM,  mag-n§'shi-um  or  -si-um,  n. 
the  metallic  base  of  maqnesia. 

MAGNET,  mag'net,  n.  the  lodestone,  an 
iron  ore  which  attracts  iron,  and,  when 
freely  suspended,  points  to  the  poles :  a 
bar  or  piece  of  steel  to  which  the  prop- 
erties of  the  lodestone  have  been  im- 
parted. [Through  O.  Fr.,  from  L.  mag- 
nes,  a  magnet — Gr.  magnSs,  properly 
'*Magnesian"  stone,  from  Magnesia,  a 
town  in  Lydia  or  Thessaly.] 

MAGNETIC,  mag-net'ik,  MAGNETICAL, 
mag-net'ik-al,  ac^.  pertaining  to  the  mag- 
net :  having  the  properties  of  the  mag- 
net ;  attractive. — adv.  Magnet'ically. 

MAGNETISM,  mag'net-izm,  n.  the  cause 
of  the  attractive  power  of  the  mxignet : 
attraction :  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  properties  of  the  magnet. 

MAGnETIST,  mag'net-ist,  n.  one  skilled 
in  magnetism. 

MAGNETIZE,  mag'net-Iz,  v.t.  to  render 
magnetic :  to  attract  as  if  by  a  magnet, 
— v.i.  to  become  magnetic. 

MAGNETIZER,  mag'net-Iz-er,  n.  one  who 
or  that  which  imparts  magnetism. 

MAGNIFIC,  mag-nifik,  MAGNIFICAL, 
mag-nifik-al,  adj.  great:  splendid:  no« 
ble.  [L.  magnificus — magnum,  great,  and 
facia,  to  doj 

MAGNIFICAT,  mag-nif  i-kat,  n.  the  song 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Luke  i.  40-65,  begin- 
ning in  the  Latin  v  ulgate  with  this  word. 
[L.  '*  (my  soul)  doth  magnify,"  8d  pers. 
sing,  pres.  ind.  of  magniflco.j 

MAGNIFICENT,  mag-nif  i-sent,  ac^j.  grand: 
noble:  pompous:  displaying  grandeur. 
—  adv.  Maonif'ickntly. — n.  Magnif'- 
IGENCE.  [lit.  ''doing  great  things.** 
See  Magnify.] 

MAGNIFY,  magni-fi,  v.t.  to  make  great 
or  greater :  to  enlarge :  to  increase  the 
apparent  dimensions  of :  to  eicaggerate : 
to  praise  higlily  i-^pa.p.  niag'nifiea.  [IV, 
— L.  magnifico.    See  Maonific] 

MAGNILOQUENT,  mag-nil'o-kwent,  adj.^ 
speaking  in  a  grand  or  pompous  style : 
bombastic. — adv.  Magnil'oqueittly. — n. 
Magnii«'oquekce.      [L.,    from    magnus 
great,  and  loguor,  to  speak.] 

MAGNITUDE,  roag'ni-tad,  n.,  greatness: 
size  :  extent :  importance.  [L.  magnitu^ 
do— magnus."] 

MAGNOLIA,  mag-ndl'i-a  or -ya,  n.  a  species 
of  trees  of  beautiful  flower  and  foliage 
found  chiefly  in  N.  America.  [Named 
after  Pierre  Magnol^  once  professor  of 
botany  at  Montpellier.] 
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MAONUM,  mag'niim,  «.  a  bottle  halding 
two  qoarts.    [L.] 

MAOPIE,  mag'pi,  fi.  a  chattesriug  bird  of  a 
genus  allied  to  the  crow,  with  pied  or 
colored  feathers.  [Mag^  a  familiar  contr. 
of  Margaret  (cf.  Robin-Bedbrectst^  Jenny- 
Wren),  and  Pie,  from  L.  pica^  a  magpie, 
train  pirigo,  pictum,  to  pamt.] 

HAHOOANY,  raa»hog^a-ni,  71.  a  tree  of 
tropical  America:  its  wood,  of  great 
value  for  making  f orniture.  [Mahogon, 
the  native  South  American  name.] 

MAfiOMEDAN,  MAHOMETAN.  See  Mo- 
hammedan. 

MAID,  mad,  MAIDEN,  mftd'n,  n.  an  unmar- 
ried woman,  esp.  a  voung  one :  a  virgin  : 
a  female  servant.    [A.S.  mcedeUf  mcegden 


•< 


If 


— moeg  or  mcege,  a  ••  may,"  a  maid— root 
mag.    See  May,  v.i,  to  be  able.] 

MAIDEN,  mfid'n,  n.  a  maid ;  in  Scotland,  a 
machine  like  the  guillotine,  formerly 
used  for  a  like  purpose. — cu^',  pertaining 
to  a  virgin  or  young  woman  :  consisting 
of  maidens:  (^.)  unpolluted:  fresh:  new: 
unused  :  first. 

MAIDENHAIR,  mSd'n-har,  n.  a  name 
given  to  a  fern,  from  the  fine  hair-like 
stalks  at  its  fronds. 

MAIDENHOOD,  mad'n-hood,  MAIDEN- 
HEAD,  m&d'n-hed,  n,  the  state  of  being 
a  maid:  virginity :  purity :  freshuess. 

MAXDENLT,  m&d'n-li,  ac{;.,  maiden-like: 
becoming  a  maiden :  gentle :  modest.— 
n.  Maid'emlinesb. 

MAIL,  mal,  n.  defensive  armor  for  the  body 
formed  of  steel  rings  or  network  :  armor 
generally. — v.t.  to  clothe  in  mail.  pFr. 
maiUe  (It.  maglia) — ^L.  macula,  a  spot  or 
a  mesh.] 

MAIL,  mal,  n.  a  bag  for  the  oonveyanoe 
of  letters,  etc.:  the  contents  of  such  a 
bag:  the  person  or  the  carriage  by 
wmch  the  mail  is  conveyed.  [Fr.  maUe^ 
a  trunk,  a  mail— O.  Ger.  9iui2a£a,  a  sack ; 
akin  to  GaeL  mala,  a  sack.] 

MAIM,  mftm,  n.  a  bruise :  an  injury :  a 
lameness :  the  deprivation  of  any  essen- 
tial part. — v.t,  to  bruise  :  to  disfigure :  to 
injure :  to  lame  or  cripple  :  to  render  de- 
fective. [O.  Fr.  mehaing,  a  bruise  or  de- 
fect, of  uncertain  origin.] 

MAIMEDNESS,  mam'ed-nes,  n.  the  state 
of  being  maimed  or  injured. 

MAIN,  m&n,  n.  might :  strength.  (A.S. 
mcegen — mag,  root  of  Mat,  t^.t.  to  be  able.] 

MAIN,  m&n,  od/.  chief,  principal :  first  in 
importance:  leading. — n.  the  chief  or 
principal  part :  the  ocean  or  main  sea:  a 
continent  or  a  larger  island  as  compared 
with  a  smaller. — adv,  Mad^i^t,  chiefly, 
principally.     [O.  Fr.  maine  or  magne. 


great — magnue,  great.] 


MAINDECK,  mSji'dek,n.  thepnncipaldeck 
of  a  ship.   So  in  other  compounds,  Main'- 

MA8T,     MAIN^gAIL,    MaIN'SFRINO,    MaJN'- 
BTAY,  MaIK'TOP,  MaIN'TABD. 

MAINLAND,  man'land,  n.  the  principal  or 
larger  land,  as  opposed  to  a  smaller  por- 
tion. 

MAINTAIN,  men-t&n',  v.t,  to  keep  in  any 
state :  to  keep  possession  of :  to  carry 
on :  to  keep  up :  to  support :  to  make 
good :  to  support  by  argument :  to  affirm : 
to  defend. — v.t.  to  afl£rm,  as  a  position  : 
to  assert.  PFr.  maintemr — L.  manu 
tenSrCf  to  hold  in  the  hand— ^maniiA,  a 
hand,  and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

MAINTAINABLE,  men-t&nVbl,  ac^f.  that 
can  be  supported  or  defended. 

MAINTENANCE,  mftn'ten-ans,  n.  the  act 
of  maintaining,  supporting,  or  defend- 
ing :  continuance :  the  means  of  sup- 
port;  defence,  protection. 

MAIZE,  mfijs,  n.  a  plant,  and  its  fruit, 
oalled  also  Indian  corn  or  wheat.  [Sp. 
maiz  (Fr.  maSs)— Haitian  mdkue,  maSu.] 


MAJESnC,  vMirjw'tik,  udlj,  having  or  ex- 
hibiting mc^jerty :  stately  :  sublime. 

MAJESTY,  maj'es-ti,  n.,  greatness: gcand- 
eur :  dignity :  elevation  of  manner  or 
style :  a  titfe  of  kings  and  other  sover- 
eigns. [Fr.  majesti—-lj,  majestaa — majus, 
comp.  of  mag^nus,  great.] 

MAJOLICA,  jna-jori-ka,  n.  name  applied 
to  painted  or  enamelled  earthenware. 
[So  called  from  the  island  of  Majorca, 
where  it  was  first  made.] 

MAJOR,  ma'jur, iicl;.,  greater:  {logic)  the 
term  of  a  syllogism  which  forms  the 
predicate  of  the  oonduston.— n.  a  per- 
son of  full  age  (21  years) :  an  officer  in 
rank  between  a  captoin  and  a  lieutenant- 
colonel. —  Major-Obnbbal.  ma'jur-jen'- 
eraJ,  n.  mi  officer  in  the  army  next  in 
rank  below  a  tieutenant  -  genecsL  [L., 
comp.  of  mag-nus,  great.] 

MAJORATE,  ma' jur-at,  MAJOBSHIP,  m&'- 
jur-ship,  n.  the  office  or  rank  of  majoT : 
maiority. 

MAJOR-DOMO,  m&'jur-do'mo,  n.  an  official 
who  has  the  general  management  in  a 
laijge  household :  a  general  steward :  a 
chief  nnnister.  [Sp.  moffor  -  domo,  a 
house  -  steward— -L.  mc^jor,  greater,  and 
domus,  a  house.] 

MAJORITY,  ma-Jor'i-ti,  n.  the  greater 
number :  the  amount  between  the 
greater  and  the  less  number:  full  age 
(at  21) :  the  oiRce  or  rank  of  major. 

MAKE,  m&k,  v.t,  to  fashion,  frame,  or  form: 
to  produce :  to  bring  about :  to  perform  : 
to  force :  to  render :  to  represent,  or 
cause  to  appear  to  be :  to  turn :  to  oc- 
casion :  to  oring  into  any  state  or  con- 
dition: to  establish:  to  prepare:  to 
obtain :  to  ascertain :  to  arrive  in  sight 
of,  to  reach :  (B.)  to  be  occupied  with,  to 
do.— -v.i.  to  tend  or  move :  to  contribute: 
(B,)  to  feign  or  pretend  :—pa,t,  and  pa.p, 
made. — ^Maeb  awat,  to  put  out  of  the 
way,  to  destroy. — Make  for,  to  move 
toward  :  to  tend  to  the  advantage  of,  so 
in  B, — ^Mae;^  of,  to  understand  by :  to  ef- 
fect :  to  esteem. — Maxb  out,  to  discov- 
er :  to  prove :  to  furnish  :  to  succeed. — 
Make  oteb,  to  transfer. — ^Maxb  up  to, 
to  approach :  to  become  friendly. — Maeb 
UP  FOB,  to  compensate.  [A.S.  madant 
cog.  with  Oer.  mat^ten,  A.S.  and  Qoth. 
magan,  ail  from  mag,  root  of  L.  mag-nus, 
Gr.  meg-as^  great.  See  May,  v.i,  to  be 
able,  and  Matoh,  v,] 

MAKE,  mak,  n.  form  or  shape :  struotare, 
texture. 

MAKER,  m&k'er,  n.  one  who  makes:  the 
Creator. 

MAKESHIFT,  makeshift,  n.  that  which 
serves  a  ek^ft  or  turn  :  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. 

MAKEWEIGHT,  mak'wftt,  n.  that  which 
is  thrown  into  a  scale  to  make  up  the 
vjeight :  something  of  little  value  added 
to  supply  a  deficiency. 

MALACHITE,  mal'a^kit,  n.  a  greenrcolored 
mineral,  composed  essentiaUy  of  carbon- 
ate of  copper,  much  used  for  inlaid- 
work.  [Formed  from  Gr.  oufioefc^,  a 
mallow,  a  ^nt  of  a  green  color.] 

MALADJUSTMENT,  mal-ad-just'ment,  n. 

'  a  bctd  or  wrong  a^^iugtment.  [Fr.  mal — 
L.  mains,  bad,  and  Adjustment.] 

MA  Ti  A  DMINI8TRATIQN,  mal-ad-min-is- 
tra'shun,  n.  bad  management,  esp.  of 
public  affairs.  [Fr.  malr-^lj,  mtolus,  bad, 
atid  Admdhsteation.] 

MALADY,  mal'a-di,  n.,  iUneee:  disease, 
bodily  or  mental.  jFr,  maladie'^malade, 
sick — L.  male  hdbuus,  in  ill  condition — 
maJe^  badly,  and  habiiiu,  pa.p.  of  Habeo, 
have,  hol(L] 

MALAPERT,  maVa-pert,  ac^.  saucy:  im- 
pudent.-—4ulv.  Mal'apbrtlt. — n.  Mal'- 
ATEaaxmB,    [O.  Fr.  mal^L.  fnolut,  bad, 


and  cqpert^  weU-bied — ^L.  apertusy  open. 
See  AjPKRoarT.I 

MAIiARTA,  marla'ri-a,  n.  the  noxious  ex- 
halations of  marshy  districts,  producing 
fever,  etc:  miaama.~-«&s.  Maljl'bious, 
Mala'rial.  ['*  Bad  air  r'  It.  mala  aria 
— ^L.  malus,  bad,  and  aer.    See  AiK.] 

MALCOl^ORMATION,  mal-kon-for-ma'- 
shun,  n.,  bad  oonfonnation  or  form  :  im- 
perfection or  disproportion  of  parts.  [Fr. 
mal^Lu  malua,  ba/d,  and  Confobmation.] 

MALCONTENT,  MALECONTENT.  m&Y- 
kon-tent,  a^'.  discontented,  dissatisfied, 
esp.  in  political  matters. — n.  one  who  is 
discontented.  —  n.  Maixx>iitent'£dhess. 
[Fr.— L.  male,  ill,  and  Fr.  content.  See 
Content.] 

MALE,  mfil,  adj, ,  nuueuHne  :  pertaining  to 
the  sex  that  begets  (not  bears)  youne : 
(pot,)  bearing  stamens. — n,  one  of  tne 
male  sex :  a  he-animal :  a  stamen-bearing 
plant.  [Fr.  mdle — ^L.  maaculus,  male — 
mas  (for  mavre),  a  male,  oog.  with  Man.] 

MALEDICTION,  nial-«-dik'i£ttn,  n.,  evif- 
speaking :  denunciation  of  evO :  curse  : 
execration  or  imprecation.  [Fr. — L. 
mcdedictio — male,  badly,  dioo,  adetus,  to 
speak.] 

MALEFACTOR,  mal'e-fak4ur  or  mal-e- 
iak'tur,  n.  an  evil-doer :  a  criminal.  [L., 
from  mole,  badly,  and  factor,  a  do^ — 
facio,  to  do.] 

MALEVOLENT,  mal-eVo-lent,  ad^,,  vrish^ 
ing  evil :  ill-disposed  towards  others :  en- 
vious :  noalioious.— adv.  Mauev^ouenixt. 
— ^.  Malev'olekce.  [L.  nude,  badly, 
volens,  pr.p.  of  volo,  to  wish.] 

MAI^ORMATION,  mal-for-ma'shun,  71., 
bad  or  wrong  formation:  irregular  or 
anomalous  structure.  [Fr.  mal  —  L. 
malus,  bad,  and  Fobiiation.] 

MALICE,  mal'is,  n.  (lit,)  boaness— so  in 
B, :  ill-will :  s^ate :  disposition  to  harm 
others:  deliberate  mischief.  [Fr.  —  L. 
malitia — mahts,  bad,  orig.  dirty,  black 
««  Qr.  melas,] 

MALICIOUS,  marlish'us,  ocO'.  bearing  ill- 
will  or  spite :  i)rompted  bjr  hatred  or 
ill-wiU:  with  mischievous  intentions. — 

adv,   MALICfZOUBLY. — n.   MAUC'lODfiNBSS. 

[See  Malice.] 

Malign,  ma-Un',  m4f.  of  an  evil  nature  or 
disposition  towards  others:  malicious: 
unfavorable. — v.t,  {crig,)  to  treat  with 
malice :  to  speak  evil  of* — adv,  Mauon'- 
LT. — n.  Mauom'eb,  [Fr.  malin,  fern .  mo- 
Ugne — ^L.  maligivus,  tor  maligenus,  of  evil 
disposition — mahiSf  bad,  and  gen,  root  of 
Qmvs,] 

MALIGNANT,  ma-lig^nant,  cmQ'.,  malign : 
acting  maliciously :  actuated  oy  extreme 
enmity:  tending  to  destroy  life. — n.  (Eng, 
Mist.)  a  name  applied  by  the  Puritan  par- 
ty to  one  who  hayd  fought  for  Charles  I. 
in  the  Civil  War.— adv.  Mauo'namtlt.— 
n.  Mauo'kanct,  state  or  quality  of  being 
malignant,  [L.  malignans,  pr.p.  of  ma- 
Ugno,  to  act  maliciously.    See  Maugn.I 

MALIGNTTT,  ma^ig'ni-ti,  n.  extreme  mal- 
evolenoe :  virulence :  deadly  quality. 

MALINGER,  ma-ling'ger,  v.i,  to  feign  sick- 
ness in  order  to  avoid  dutv.    [Fro  ma- 
lingre,  sickly,  from  mal,  badly — ^L.  mahis 
bad,  and  O.  Fr.  heingre,  emaciated— L 
ceger,  sick.] 

MALISON,  Eual'i'fn,  n.  a  curse — opposed  to 
Bbnison.  [O.  Fr.,  a  doublet  of  Maledic- 
tion ;  cf.  Benison  and  BENEDloraON.] 

MALL,  mawl  or  mal,  n.  a  large  wooden 
beetle  or  hammer. — v.t.  to  beat  with  a 
maU  or  something  heavy :  to  bruise. 
[Fr.  mail— It.  malleus,  prob.  aldn  to  Ice. 
JldM^ir,  Thor's  haflnmer.J 

MALL,  mal  or  mel,  n.  (png>)  a  place  for 
playing  in  with  malls  or  maUets  and 
Daltfi :  a  level  shaded  walk :  a  public 
walk.    [Contr.  throiigli  O.  Fr.  of  O.  ttal. 
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palamugKo--Jt,  paUa,  %  heUt-modrnMigUo, 
a  mace,  or  hammer.] 
MATiTiARD,  mal'ard,  n.  a  drake :  the  coi&-> 
moQ  duck  in  its  wild  state.  [O.  Fr.  mal- 
ard  (Fr.  malaH) — nUUe,  male,  and  suf&x 
-ard,, 

{LE,  mal'e-a-bl,  wJ^',  that  may 
be  mdUeated  or  beaten  out  by  hammer- 
ing.—tm.    MALL'EABLBNBaa,    MaTJ.RABH/- 

mr,  Quality  of  being  TnaUetMe,  [O.  Fr. 
See  Mallba.tb.1 

HALLEATE,  mal'e-At,  v,t.  to  hammer:  to 
extend  by  hammering.—^.  Mallba'tion. 
[L.  malleiLS.    See  Mall,  a  hammer.] 

MALLET,  mal'et,  n.  a  wooden  hammer. 
[Dim.  of  Mall,  a  hammer/l 

MALLOW,  mal'5,  MALLOWS,  mal'Oz,  n. 
a  plant  having  soft  doumy  leaves  and 
relaxing  properties.  [A.S.  malwe  (Oer. 
malve)\  borrowed  from  L.  malua,  akin 
to  Ghr.  malfiehJi^  from  moZoMd,  to  make 
soft.] 

MALMSEY,  m&m'ze,  n.  a  sort  of  grape :  a 
strong  and  sweet  wine.  [Orig.  meuvene 
— Fr.  malvoine,  from  McHvaria^  in  the 
Morea.] 

MALPRACTICE,  mal-prak'tis,  n.  evil  prac- 
tice or  conduct:  practice  oontraiy  to 
established  rules.     [L.  maie^  evil,  and 

PRACfnOE.] 

MALT,  mawlt,  n.  barley  or  other  grain 
steeped  in  water,  allowed  to  sprout,  and 
dried  in  a  kiln. — v,t,  to  make  into  malt. 
— i7.i.  to  become  malt. — ac^'.  containing 
or  made  with  malt.  [A.S.  mealt^  pa.t. 
of  meltan  (see  Melt);  co^.  with  loe. 
moLt^  Ger.  malz.    See  also  MILD.] 

MALTREAT,  mal-tret',  v.i.  to  abuse:  to 
use  roughly  or  unkindly. -^ti.  'Mautbou^' 
MENT.  [Fr.  maitraiter^Lu  mdU,  ill,  and 
traetare.    See  Treat.] 

MAI^TER,  mawlt'ster,  n.  one  whose  trade 
or  occupation  it  is  to  make  malt  l^ter 
was  up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a 
fern,  affix.    Of.  Sfznbter.] 

MALYACEOUS,  mal-v&'shus,  o^f.  (bat,) 
pertaining  to  mdllowa.    [See  Mallow.] 

MALVERSATION,  mal  -  ver  -  s&'shun,  n. 
fraudulent  artifices  :  corruption  in  office. 
[Fr.; from  L.  mcde,  badly,  and  verfor,  ver- 
serttw,  to  turn  or  occupy  one's  self.] 

MAMALUKB,  mara'a-ldOk,  MAMELnE:E, 
mam'e-lOdk,  n.  (formariy)  one  of  a  force 

^  of  light  horse  in  Egypt  formed  of  Circas- 
sian slaves.  [Fr.  JUumeliio— Ar.  mamiM, 
a  purchased  slave — malakaf  to  possess.] 

MAMMA,  mam-mft',  n.,  fnother—uaed  chief- 
•  ly  by  young  children.  [Ma^ma,  a  repeti- 
tion of  ma,  the  first  syllable  a  child  nat- 
urally utters.] 
MAMMAL,  mam'al,  n.  (zooh)  one  of  the 
mammalia :  —  pL  Mamhalb,  mam'alz. 
[See  MAlfMALlA.] 

MAMMALIA,  mam-mfill-a,  n,pl,  (zool.)  the 
whole  class  of  animals  that  suckle  their 
young. — odf.MAMMA'LLAN.  [Formed  from 
L.  mammmia  (neut.  pi.  mammalia),  be- 
longing to  the  breaat — ^L.  mamma,  the 
breast. 

MAMMALOGY,  mam-mal'o-ji,  n.  the  aoi- 
ence  of  mammaU.  [Mammal,  and  togas, 
discourse^ 

MAMMTFEk,  mam'i-fer,  n.  an  animal  hav- 
ing hreasta  or  pape. — cuU,  Mammtf^ebous. 
[L.  mammxi,  breast,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

MA  MMTTjLARY,  mam-il'ar-i  or  mam'il- 
ar-i,  atjy.  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  breaeis.  [L.,  from  mammiOa^  dim. 
of  mamma,  breast.] 

MAMMILLATED,  mam'il^l&t^,  adj.  hav- 
ing email  nipples  or  paps^  or  little  globes 
like  nipples. 

MAMMON,  mam'un,  n.,  riches :  the  god  of 
riches.  [L.  mamrnonior-Qr.  mamOnas — 
Syriao  mamSnd^  riches.] 

MAJfMONlST,  mam'un-ist,  MAMMONUTE, 


mam'un-ft,  li.  one  devated  to  mammon 
or  riohes  :  a  worldling. 

MAMMOTH,  mam'uth,  n.  an  extinct  spe- 
cies  oi  elephant.— a4^'.  resembling  the 
mammoth  m  size  :  very  large.  [Russ. 
mam/xnf,  from  Tartar  mamma,  the  earth, 
because  believed  by  the  Tartars  to  have 
worked  its  way  in  the  earth  like  a  mole.] 

MAN,  man,  n.  a  human  being  :  mankind : 
a  grown-up  male :  a  male  attendant : 
one  possessmg  a  distinctively  masculine 
character  :  a  husband :  a  piece  used  in 
playing  chess  or  draughts  :—pl.  Men. — 
i;.^.  to  supply  with  men :  to  strengthen 
or  fortify : — pr.p.  mann'ing ;  pa,t.  and 
jpa.p.  manned'.  [Lit.  "the  thinking 
animal,*'  A.S.  mann — ^root  man,  to  think ; 
cog.  with  Ger.  and  Goth,  matij  Ice.  madhr 
(tor  mannr).    See  Mind.] 

MANACLE,  man'a-kl,  n.  ahandavff, — v.t, 
to  put  manacles  on  :  to  restrain  ihe  use 
of  the  limbs  or  natural  powers.  [Through 
O.Fr.,  from  L.  manicuta,  dim.  of  fiuznioa, 
a  sleeve — manvs,  the  hand.] 

MANAGE,  man'aj,  v.f.  to  conduct  with 
economy:  to  control:  to  wield:  to  handle; 
to  have  under  command  :  to  contrive  : 
to  train,  as  a  horse. — v.i,  to  conduct 
affairs.— n.  Mah^aoer.  [Fr.  manipe,  the 
managing  of  a  horse — ^It.  maneqgio  (fit.) 
a  handling— L.  manus,  the  hanoH 

MANAGEABLE,  man'aj-a-bl,  oc^.  that  can 
be  managed:  governable. — n.  Mak'aoe- 

ABLBNB6S. 

MANAGEMENT,  man'aj-ment,  n.  manner 
of  directing  or  using  anything:  adminis- 
tration :  skillful  treatment. 

MANATEE,  man-a-t€',  n.  an  aquatic  ani- 
mal, also  called  the  sesrcow  or  Dugon^ 
(which  see).  [Sp.  manafi— West  IndianJ 

MANCHET,  man'chet,  n.  a  small  loaf  or 
cake  of  fine  white  bread. 

MAN-CHILD,  man'-chlld,  n.  a  male  child. 

MANDARIN,  man-da-rSn',  n.  a  European 
name  for  a  Chinese  official,  whether  civil 
or  military.  [Port.  mandartm^-Malayaxi 
mantri,  counselloiv-Sans.  mantra,  coun- 
sel— ^root  man.    See  Man.] 

MANDATARY,  man'dsrtai^i,  MANDA- 
TORY, man'da-toivi,  n.  one  to  whom  a 
mandate  is  given. 

MANDATE,  man'd&t,  n.  a  chaige:  an 
authoritative  command:  a  rescript  of 
the  Pope.  TLit.  ''something  put  into 
one's  hands,^  Fr.  mandat — ^L.  mandatum, 
from  mando — mantis,  the  hand,  and  do, 
to  firive.1 

MANDATORY,  man'da-tor-i,  adij.  contain- 
ing a  mandate  or  command :  preceptive : 

directo]7* 
MANDIBLE,  man'di-bl,  n.  (zool)  a  jaw.~ 

a<^'.  Mandib'ulab,  relating  to  the  ja^. 

[Lit.  **  that  which  chews," X.  mandumla 

— mando,  to  chew.] 
MANDRAKE,   man'dr&k,   n.    a  narcotic 

plant.     [A  corr.  of  A.S.   maafidragara^ 

through  L.,  from  Gr.  mofndiragarasA 
MAND&EIL,  man'drel,   n.   the  revolving 

shank  to  which  turners  fin  their  work  in 

the  Ibtbe.     FA.  corr.  of  Fr.  mandrin ; 

prob.  througn  Low  L.  from  Gr.  mcmdra, 

an  inclosed  space.    See  Madbioal.J 
MANDRILL,  man'dril,  n.  a  lacge  kmd  of 

baboon.    [Fr.] 
MANE,  m&n,  n«  the  long  hair  flowing  from 

the  neok  of   some  quadrupeds,  as  the 

horse  and  lion.    [Ice.  m^;  cQg.  with 

Oer.  mUhne.] 
MANEGE,  man<4kch',  n.  the  managing  of 

horses :  the  art  of  horsemanship  or  of 

training  horses:  a  riding«ohooi.     [Fr. 

See  Manage.] 
MANFUL,  man'fool,  aclj,  full  of  manUness : 

bold :  courageous.— oav.  Majn'fullt. — n. 

Mak^fulmbss. 
MANGANESE,  mane-^nfiC'  or  mang'ga- 

•nte,  m.  a  hard  and  brittle  m^al  of  a  r«d- 


dish-wfaite  color.  —  adH-  VUJKQAsatSLAm. 
[O.  Fr.  manganese,  a  material  used  in 
making  glass — It.] 

MANGE,  m&nj,  n.  the  scab  or  itch  which 
eats  the  skin  of  domestic  animals.  [F^om 
the  adi.  MAi^cnr.] 

MANGEL-WURZEL,  mang '  gl  -  wur '  zl, 
MANGOLD-WURZEL,  mang'gold-wur'- 
z\,  n.  a  plant  of  the  beet  kind  cultivated 
as  food  for  cattle.  [lit.  **  beet-root," 
Qer.  mamgold,  beet,  and  tourzel,  root.] 

MANGER,  m&ni'er,  n.  an  eah'T^i;  -  trough 
for  horses  and  cattle.  [Fr.  mangeoire~- 
manger^  to  eat — ^L.  moMMuaus,  a  glutton 
— mando,  to  chew.] 

MANGLE,  mang'gl,  v.f  .  to  cut  and  braise  : 
to  tear  in  cutting :  to  mutilate :  to  take 
bv  piecemeal. — n.  Makq'lee.  [Freq.  of 
M.E.  manken,  to  mutilate — A.S.  manoian 
— ^L.  manaus,  maimed.] 

MANGLE,  mang'gl,  n.  a  rolling-press  for 
smoothing  linen. — vA.  to  smooth  with  a 
mangle :  to  calender.  —  n.  Mamo'leb. 
[put.  mangeten^  to  roll  with  a  roUing- 
pin  (It.  numgano,  a  calender),  through 
Low  L.,  from  Gr.  mangganon,  the  aids 
of  apuiley.] 

MANGO,  mang'gO,  n.  the  fruit  of  the 
mango-tree  of  the  East  Indies :  a  gveen 
muBk-*melon  pickled.    [Malay  mangga,  ] 

MANGROVE,  man'grOv,  n.  a  tree  of  the 
E.  and  W.  Indies,  whose  bark  is  used  for 
tanning.    [Malayan.] 

MANGY,  mAnf  i,  adj.  8cabby.--n.  MakoI- 
lisaB.  [Angucicea  form  of  Fr.  mangi^ 
eaten,  pa.p.  of  manger,  to  eat.  See  E. 
Manoeb.] 

MANHOOD,  man'hood,  n.  state  of  being  a 
man :  manly  quality  :  human  nature. 

MANIA,  mft'ni-a,  n.  violent  madness :  in- 
sanity :  excessive  or  unreasonable  desire. 
[L. — Gr.  mantes— root  man,  to  think.] 

MANIAC,  m&'ni<ak,  n.  one  affected  with 
mania:  a  madman.— €u(;.  Maniacal,  ma- 
nfa-kal.    [Fr.  iiMmiague— Mania.] 

MANIFEST,  man'i-fest,  a^\  clear:  ap- 
parent: evident. — v.t.  to  make  mani- 
fest :  to  show  plainly :  to  put  beyond 
doubt :  to  reveal  or  declare.— -adv.. Man*- 
IFBBTLT. — n.  MAN'insBTNBSB,  state  of  be- 
ing manifest.  [Lit.  '*  hand-struck,*'  t.e. 
psupable,  Fr. — ^L.  manifestfie—^manua,  the 
hand,  and  -festus,  pa. p.  of  obs.  fendo,  to 
dash  against.] 

MANIFl^r,  man'i^est,  n.  a  list  or  invoice 
of  a  ship's  cargo  to  he'  exhibited  at  the 
custom-house. 

MANIFESTABLE,  man-i-fest'a-bl,  MANI- 
FESTIBLE,  man-i-fest'i-bl,  adj.  that  can 
be  manifested. 

MANIFESTATION,  man-i-fest-&'shun,  n. 
act  of  disclosing :  display :  revelation. 

MANIFESTO,  man-i-fest'5,  n.  a  public 
written  declaration  of  the  intentions  of 
a  sovereign  or  state.   [It. — lu  See  Mani- 

MANIFOLD,  man'i-fdld,  ad(j\  various  in 
kind  or  quality :  many  in  number : 
multiplied.— adv.  Mak'ifoldlt.  [A.S. 
manig-feald.    See  Many  and  Fold.] 

MANIKIN,  man'i-kin,  n.  (orig.)  a  little 
man:  a  pasteboard  moael,  exhibiting 
the  different  parts  and  organs  of  the 
human  body.  [O.  Dut.  mannrek-'en,  a 
double  dim.  of  man,  E.  Man.] 

MANIPLE,  manl-pl,  n.  a  company  of  foot- 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army :  a  kind  of  ^ 
scarf  worn  by  a  R.  Oath,  priest  on  the 
left  arm,  a  stole. — ac(j»  Manif^clab. 
[Lit.  a  **  handful,**  L.  manipulus-^manus, 
the  band,  pieo,  to  fill.] 

MANIPULATE,  marnip^O-l&t,  v.t.  to  work 
with  ihe  hands, — v.t,  to  use  the  hands, 
esp.  in  scientific  experiments :  to  handle 
or  manage.  [Low  L.  manipudo,  rtyamipUF^ 
latam.'\ 
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MANIPUIiATION,  ma-nip-a-l&'shun,  n.  act 
of  manipulating  or  workine  by  hand: 
use  of  the  hands,  in  a  skUlful  manner,  in 
science  or  art. 

MANIPULATIVE,  ma-nip'Q-l&t-iv,  MA- 
NIPULATORY,  ma-nip'Q-la-tor-i,  ac^. 
done  by  manipulation. 

MANIPXJLATOk,  ma-nip'a-l&t-ur,  n.  one 
who  manipulatea  or  works  with  the 
hand. 

MANKIND,  nian*klnd',  n.  the  kind  or  race 
of  man, 

MANLY,  manli,  ocb'.,  manlike :  becoming 
a  man :  brave :  dignified :  noble :  per- 
taining to  manhood :  not  childish  or 
womanish. — n.  Mah^linbss. 

MANNA,  man'a,  n.  the  food  suf^pUed  to 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia: 
a  sweetish  exudation  from  many  trees, 
as  the  ash  of  SicUy.  [Heb.  mxin  hu, 
what  is  it  ?  or  from  man^  a  gift.] 

MANNER,  man'er,  n.  mode  of  action :  way 
of  performing  anything :  method  :  fash- 
ion :  peculiar  deportment :  habit :  cus- 
tom :  style  of  writing  or  thought :  sort : 
style  :—pL  morals  :  behavior :  deport- 
ment :  respectful  deportment.  —  In  a 
MANNER,  to  a  certain  degree. — ^In  or  with 
THE  MANNER,  (B.)  in  the  very  act,  **  man- 
ner **  here  being  a  corr.  of  mnnuopere,  as 
in  the  legal  phrase,  cum  manuopere  cap- 
tu8.  [Fr.  maniirer--mMxin — ^L.  maniM,  the 
handj 

MANNERISM,  man'er-izm,  n.  peculiarity 
of  manner,  esp.  in  literary  composition, 
becoming  wearisome  by  its  sameness. — 
n.  Mannerist,  one  addicted  to  manner- 
ism. 

MANNERLY,  man'er-li,  adfj.  showing  good- 
manners:  decent  in  deportment:  com- 
plaisant :  not  rude.  — adv,  with  good 
manners :  civilly :  respectfully  :  without 
rudeness.--^.  Mann'erleness. 

MANCEUVRE,  marn50'ver  or  marua'-,  n.  a 
piece  of  dexterous  management :  strata- 
gem :  an  adroit  movement  in  military  or 
naval  tactics. — v.t.  to  perform  a  manoeu- 
vre :  to  manage  with  art :  to  change  the 
position  of  troops  or  ships.^n.  Mi^CEU'- 
vrer.  [Lit.  "  nand-worK,"  Fr. — main — 
L.  TnantiSf  the  hand,  and  cetivre— L.  opera, 
work.    See  Manure.] 

MAN-OF-WAR,  man-of-wawr',  n.  a  ship- 
of-war  :  (B.)  a  warrior. 

MANOR,  man'or,  n.  the  land  belonging  to 
a  nobleman,  or  so  much  as  he  formerly 
kept  for  his  own  use :  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  baron.  [Fr.  manoir — L.  maneo, 
mansum,  to  stay.    See  Mansion.] 

MANOR-HOUSE,  man'or-hows,  MANOR- 
SEAT,  man'or-sSt,  n.  the  house  or  seat 
belonging  to  a  mxinor, 

MANORIAL,  ma-nO'ri-al,  adj,  pertaining  to 
a  manor. 

MANSE,  mans,  n.  the  residence  of  a  clergy- 
man (Scot.).  [Low  L.  mansa,  a  farm — 
maneo^  manstis,  to  remain.] 

MANSION,  man'shun,  n.  a  house,  esp.  one 
of  some  size  :  a  manor-house.  [Lit.  "  a 
resting-place,"  so  in  B,;  O,  Fr.— -L.  man- 
sion -oniSf  akin  to  Gr.  me?io,  to  remain.] 

MANSION-HOUSE,  man'shun-hows,  n.  a 
mansion:  the  official  residence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  [Mansion  and 
House.]^  

MANSLAUGHTER,  man'slaw-ter,  n.  the 
slaying  of  a  man :  (]Law)  the  killing  of  any 
one  unlawfully,  but  without  malice  or 
premeditation.    [Man  and  Slaughter.] 

MANSLAYER,  man'slfirer,  n.  one  who  days 
a  man. 

MANTEL,  man'tl,  n.  the  shelf  over  a  flre- 

1>lace  (which  in  old  fireplaces  was  formed 
ike  a  ?u}od^  to  intercept  the  smoke) :  a 
narrow  shelf  or  slab  Ckbove  a  fireplace : 

also       MaN'TBL-PIBOB,       MAN^TBIrSHELr. 

[Doublet  of  Mantle.] 


MANTELET.    See  Mantlet. 

MANTLE,  man'tl,  n.  a  covering :  a  kind  of 
cloak  or  loose  outer  garment :  (zooL)  the 
thin  fleshy  membrane  lining  the  shell  of 
a  mollusk. — v,t.  to  cover,  as  with  a  man- 
tle :  to  hide  :  to  diBguise. — v,i.  to  expand 
or  spread  like  a  mantle :  to  revel :  to 
joy :  to  froth :  to  rush  to  the  face  and 
impart  a  crimson  glow,  as  blood.  [O. 
Fr.  mantel,  Fr.  manteau — ^L.  mantellum, 
a  napkin.] 

MANTLET,  man'tlet,  MANTELET,  man'- 
tel-et,  n.  a  small  cloak  for  women: 
(fort.)  a  movable  parapet  to  protect 
pioneers.    [Dim.  of  Mantle.] 

MANTLING,  man'tling,  n.  (her.)  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  mantle,  or  the  drapery  of 
a  coat-of-arms. 

MANTUA,  man'tQ-a,  n.  a  lady's  cloak  or 
mantle:  a  lady's  gown. — n.  Man'tua- 
mak'er,  a  mahsr  of  mantuas  or  ladies' 
dresses.  [Prob.  arose  throug:h  confusion 
of  Fr.  Tnanteau  (It.  manto),  with  Mantua, 
in  Italy.] 

MANUAL,  man'Q-al,  a^i'  pertaining  to  the 
hand :  done,  made,  or  used  by  the  hand. 
— odv.MAN'UALLY.  [L.maniiaii0 — manus, 
the  hand.] 

MANUAL,  man'a-al,  n.  a  handbook:  a 
handy  compendium  of  a  large  subject  or 
treatise :  tne  service-book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

MANUFACTORY,  man-tt-fakt'or-i,  n.  a 
factory  or  place  where  goods  are  manit- 
yactured. 

MANUFACTURE,  jnan-G-fakt'tir,  v.t  to 
make  from  raw  materials  by  any  mea.nB 
into  a  form  suitable  for  use.— 4;.i.  to  be 
occupied  in  manufactures. —  n.  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing :  anything  manu- 
factured.—o^'.  Manctfact'ural.  [lit. 
"  to  make  by  the  hand,"  Fr. — L.  manus, 
the  hand,  and  factura,  a  making,  from 
facto,  factum,  to  make.] 

MANUFACTURER,  man-fl-fakt'flr-er,  n. 
one  who  manvfactures. 

MANUMISSION,  man-a-mish'un,  n.  act  of 
manumitting  or  freeing  from  slavery. 

MANUMIT,  man-Q-mit',  v.t.  to  release  from 
slavery  :  to  set  free,  as  a  slave  :—pr.p, 
mandmitt'in^ ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p*  mana- 
mitt'ed.  [Lit.  '*to  send  away  or  free 
from  one's  nand  or  power,"  L.  manumit* 
to — manus,  the  hand,  and  mitto,  missum, 
to  send.] 

MANURE,  man-nr',  v.t.  to  enrich  land  with 
any  fertilizing  substance. — n.  any  sub- 
stance used  for  fertilizing  land. — n.  Man- 
itr'er.  rOrig.  "  to  work  with  the  hand," 
contr.  of  Fr.  manreuvrer.  SeeMANCEUVRE.] 

MANURING,  man-fir'ing,  n.  a  dressing  or 
spreading  of  manure  on  land. 

MANUSCRIPT,  man'Q-skript,  adfj.,  written 
by  the  hand. — n.  a  book  or  paper  written 
by  the  hand.  [L.  manus,  the  hand,  sctQh), 
scriptum,  to  write.] 

MANX,  manks,  n.  the  language  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic. — acf^, 
pertaining  to  the  Isle  of  Man  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

MANY,  men'i,  ac(;.^^M>mp.  More  (m5r) ; 
superl.  Most  (m5st)— comprising  a  great 
number  of  individuals :  not  few :  numer- 
ous.— n.  many  persons :  a  great  number: 
the  people.  [A.S.  manig ;  cog.  forms 
are  lound  in  all  the  Teut.  languages ; 
allied  to  L.  magnus.} 

MAP,  map,  n.  a  representation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  of  part  of  it  on  any 
plane  surface:  a  representation  of  the 
celestial  sphere. — v.t.  to  draw,  as  the 
figure  of  any  portion  of  land  :  to  de- 
scribe clearly: — pr.p,  mapping;  pa.t, 
and  pa.p.  mapped'.  [L,  mappa,  a  nap- 
kin, a  painted  cloth,  orig.  a  Punic  word.] 

MAPLE,  m&'pl,  n.  a  tree  of  several  species. 


from  one  of  which,  the  rock-maple,  sugar 
is  made.    [A.S.  rnapul,  maple.] 

MAR,  mftr,  v.t.  to  injure  bv  cutting  off  a 
part,  or  by  wounding :  to  damage :  to  in- 
terrupt :  to  disfigure :— jw.p.  marr'ing ; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  marred'.  [A.S.  merran, 
mirran,  from  a  widely  diffused  Aryan 
root  mar,  to  crush,  bruise,  found  in  L. 
molo,  to  ^nd,  marior,  to  die,  Gr.  mar- 
aind,  to  wither.  Sans,  mri,  to  die ;  also 
in  E.  Meal,  Mill.    See  Mortal.] 

MARANATHA,  mar-a-nft'tha  or  mar-a- 
nath'a,  n.  (lit.)  our  Lord  cometh  to  take 
vengeance,  part  of  a  Jewish  curse. 
[Syriac,] 

MARAUD,  ma-rawd',  v.i.  to  rove  in  quest 
of  plunder.  [Fr.  marauder— maraud, 
vagabond,  rogue.] 

MA^^UDER,  ma-rawd'er,  n.  one  who 
roves  in  ouest  of  booty  or  plunder. 

MARAVEDl,  mar-erve'dl,  n.  the  smallest 
copper  coin  of  Spain.  [Sp. — ^Arab.  Jlfura- 
bitin,  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides.] 

MARBLE,  marHbl,  n.  any  species  of  lime- 
stone taking  a  high  polisn :  that  which 
is  made  of  marble,  as  a  work  of  art,  or  a 
little  ball  used  by  boys-  in  play.— od;. 
made  of  marble :  veined  like  marble  : 
hard :  insensible.^i;.^  to  stain  or  vein 
like  marble. — n.  Mar'bler.  [lit.  "the 
sparkling  stone,"  Fr.  war&re — ^L.  wiar- 
mor;  cog.  with  Gr.  marmaros,  from 
marmaird,  to  sparkle,  fiash.] 

MARBLY,  m&rHbh,  adv.  in  the  manner  of 
marble. 

MARCESCENT,  mar-«es'ent,  adj.  (hot.) 
withering,  decaying.  [L.  marcescens, 
-entis,  pr.p.  of  marcesco—marceo,  to  fade.] 

MARCH,  m&rch,  n.  the  third  month  of  the 
year,  named  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war. 
[It.  Martius  (mensis),    (the   month)   of 

ifajjj 

MARCH,  m&rch,  n.  a  border  :  frontier  of  a 
territory  : — ^used  chiefly  in  pi.  Margh'es. 
rA.S.  mearc ;  doublet  of  Mark.] 

MARCH,  m&rch,  v.i.  to  move  in  order,  as 
soldiers :  to  walk  in  a  grave  or  stately 
manner. — v.t.  to  cause  to  march. — n.  the 
movement  of  troops :  regular  advance : 
a  piece  of  music  fitted  for  marching  to : 
the  distance  passed  over.  [Fr.  marcher, 
Ety.  dub.;  ace.  to  Scheler,  prob.  from  L. 
marcus,  a  hammer  (cf.  "  to  beat  time  *') ; 
others  suggest  root  of  March,  a  frontier.! 

MARCHIONESS,  m&r'shun-es,  n.,  fern,  of 
Marquis. 

MARE,  mftr,  n.  the  female  of  the  horse. 
[A.S.  mere,  fem.  of  mearh,  a  horse ;  cog. 
with  Ger.  mahre.  Ice.  mar,  W.  march,  a 
horse.] 

MARFiSCHAL,  m&r'shal.    Same  as  MaRt 

SHAL. 

MARGE,  m&rj,  n.  edge,  brink.  [Fr.— L. 
margo.    See  Margin.] 

MARGDQ',  m&r'jin,  n.  an  edge,  border :  the 
blank  edge  on  the  page  of  a  book.  [L. 
margo,  marginis;  cost,  with  E.  Mark.] 

MARGINAL,  m&r'jin-al,  acfj.  pertaining  to 
amargptn:  placed  in  the  margin. — adv, 
Mar'qinalIjY. 

MARGINATE,  m&r'jin-fit,  MARGINATED, 
m&r'jin-at-ed,  ac^.  having  a  marqin.  [L. 
marginatus,  pa. p.  of  margino,  to  border.] 

MARGRAVE,  m&r'grfiv,  n.  (ort{f.)  alord  or 
keeper  of  the  marches :  a  German  noble- 
man of  the  same  rank  as  an  English  mar- 
quis:— fem.  Margravine,  mb*'gra-v€n. 
[Dvkt.markgraaf  (Qer.markgraf) — inarfc, 
a  border,  and  graaf,  a  count,  which  is 
cog.  with  Ger.  graf,  A.S.  gerefa,  E. 
R^EVE  and  She-riff.  See  March,  a  bor 
der/l 

MARIGOLD,  mar'i-gOld,  n.  a  plant  bearing 
a  yeUotr  fiower.  [From  the  Yii^nJlfary, 
and  Gold,  because  of  its  yellow  color.] 

MARINE,  ma-rSn',  adj,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  sea :  done  at  sea :  representing  the 
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sea :  near  the  sea. — n.  a  soldier  serving 
on  shipboard :  the  whole  navy  ot  a  coun- 
try or  state:  naval  affairs.  [Fr.— L. 
marintLS — mare,  sea ;  akin  to  E.  Mebe.] 

MARINER,  mar^i-ner,  n,  a  seaman  or  sailor: 
one  who  assists  in  navigatiDg*  ships.  [Fr. 
marinier.] 

MARIOLATRT,  ma-ri-ora-tri,  n.  the  iror- 
ship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  [Formed  from 
L.  Maria^  Ma]ry,  and  Or.  latreia^  wor- 
shipj^ 

MARISH,  mar'ish,  n.  (B.).  Same  asMABSH. 

MARITAL,  mar'i-tal,  cu^j,  pertaining  to  a 
husband.  [Fr. — ^L.  mafttalia—'martttLSf 
a  husband— moa,  mam,  a  male.  See 
MalbJ 

MARITmE,  mar'i-tim,  ac^.  pertaining  to 
the  sea :  relating  to  navigation  or  navid 
affairs :  situated  near  the  sea :  having  a 
navy  and  naval  commerce.  [L.  maru 
timus — mare.    See  Mabine.] 

MARJORAM,  m&r'jo-ram,  n.  an  aromatic 
^ant  used  as  a  seasoning  in  cookery. 
[Fr.  mafjolaine—Jjow  L.  mq/oraca— L. 
amaraeua  —  Or.  amarakos;  prob.  an 
Eastern  word.] 

MARK,  mftrk,  n.  a  visible  sign:  any  ob- 
ject serving  as  a  g^de :  that  by  which 
anything  is  known:  badge:  a  trace: 
proof :  any  visible  effect :  symptom :  a 
thing  aimeid  at :  a  character  made  by  one 
who  cannot  write:  distinction.—^.^,  to 
make  a  mark  on  anything:  to  impress 
with  a  si^ :  to  take  notice  of :  to  re- 

ekrd. — v.t.  to  take  particular  notice. — n. 
kRK'jSE,  one  who  marks  the  score  at 
games,  as  billiards.  [A.S.  mearc,  a 
boundary;  found  in  all  the  Teut.  lan- 
guages, as  Qer»  markf  and  Gk>th.  marka ; 
also  akin  to  L.  mar  go,  and  perh.  to  Sans. 
m^rga,  a  trace.] 

MARK,  m&rk,  n.  an  obsolete  English  coin, 
value  about  $8.32 :  a  coin  of  the  present 
German  Empire,  value  about  25c.:  a 
silver  coin  of  Hamburg,  value  about  82c. 
[A.S.  marc,  another  form  of  the  above 
word.] 

MARkki*,  m&r^et,  n.  a  public  place  for 
the  purposes  of  buying  and  selling :  the 
time  for  the  market :  sale  :  rate  of  sale  : 
value. — v.i.  to  deal  at  a  market :  to  buy 
and  sell.  [Through  the  O.  Fr.  (Fr.  mar-' 
chi.  It.  mercato),  from  L.  mercatua,  trade, 
a  market — merx,  merchandise.] 

MARKETABLE,  m&r'ket-a-bl,  a€(;.  fit  for 
the  market:  salable. — n.  Ma&'kbtablb- 

NESB. 

MARKET-CROSS,  mftr'ket-kros,  n.  a  erase 
anciently  set  up  where  a  market  was 
held. 

MARKET-TOWN,  mftrlcet-town,  n.  a  town 
having  the  privilege  of  holding  a  public 
market, 

MARKINO-mK,  m&rk'ing-ingk,  n.  indeli- 
ble ink,  used  for  marking  clothes. 

MARKSMAN,  m&rks'man,  n.,  one  good  at 
hitting  a  mark:  one  who  shoots  well. 
[Mabb:  and  Man.] 

MARL,  m&rl,  n.  a  fat  or  rich  earth  or  clay 
often  used  as  manure. — v,t,  to  cover  or 
manure  with  marl.  [O.  Fr.  marie  (Fr. 
mame),  from  a  Low  L.  dim.  of  L.  marga^ 
marl.] 

MARLACEOUS,  m&rl-fi'shus,  addf.  having 
the  Qualities  of  or  resembling  marl, 

MART«TNE,  m&r'lin,  n.  a  small  line  for 
winding  round  a  rope. —  v,t,  Mabumb, 
m&r'lin,  Mabl,  m&ri,  to  bind  or  wind 
round  with  marline.  [Dut.  marlijn,  mar- 
lina—marren,  to  bind,  E.  Moor  (a  ship), 
and  lijn,  lien,  a  rope,  E.  Linb.] 

MARLINESPIKE,  ro&r'lin-splk,  n.  an  iron 
tool,  like  a  spike,  tor  separating  the 
strands  of  a  rope. 

MARLTTE,  m&r'Ut,  n.  a  variety  of  marl-^ 
acy,  MABiiT'ia 


MARLY,  m&rl'i,  a^j'  having  the  <|ualities 
of  or  resembling  marl:  abounding  in  marl. 

MARMALADE,  m&r'ma-l&d,  n.  a  jam  or 
preserve  generally  of  oranges,  orig.  of 
quinces,  \Ft,,  from  Port,  marmelaaa — 
mamUh,  a  quince,  L.  melimelum.  Or. 
meliTnSlon,  a  sweet  apple,  an  apple  graft- 
ed on  a  quince — melt,  honey,  m&on^  an 
apple/l 

MAICMORACEOUS,  mar-mo-r&'shus,  adf, 
belonging  to  or  like  mar&2e.  [From  L. 
marmjOT,  marble.] 

MARMOREAL,  mar-mO're-al,  MARMORE- 
AN,  mar-md're-an,  ojdij,  belonging  to  or 
like  marble :  made  of  marble.  [L.  mar- 
moreus,] 

MARMOSET,  m&r'mo-zet,  n.  a  small 
variety  of  American  monkey.  [Fr.  mar- 
mouset,  a  little  grotesque  figure  (hence 
applied  to  an  ape),  a  figure  in  marble — 
L.  marmor,  marble.] 

MARMOT,  m&r'mot,  n.  a  rodent  animal, 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  which  inhabits 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Pvrenees. 
[lit.  "the  mountain  mouse,''  It.  mar' 
motto— Ij,  mi»,  muris,  a  mouse,  and 
mons,  mentis,  a  mountain.] 

MAROON,  morT^n^acy,  brownish  crimson. 
[Lit.  **  cbestnut-colored,'*  Fr.  marron,  a 
chestnut — It.  marrone,'] 

MAROON,  ma-rdOn',  n.  a  fugitive  slave 
living  on  the  mountains,  in  the  W.  Indies. 
— v,t,  to  put  on  shore  on  a  desolate  island. 
[Fr.  marron,  a  shortened  form  of  Sp.  ctm- 
arron,  wild— oima,  a  mountain-eummit.] 

MARQUE,  m&rk,  n.  a  license  to  pass  the 
marches  or  limits  of  a  country  to  make 
reprisals :  a  ship  commissioned  for  mak- 
ing captures.  [Fr.,  from  root  of  Mabk 
and  Mabch.] 

MARQUEE,  m&r-ke',  n.  a  large  field-tent. 
[Fr.  marquise,  ace.  to  Littr6,  orig.  a 
marchioness's  tent.     See  Mabqubss.] 

MARQUIS,  m&r'kwis,  MARQUESS,  mV- 
kwes,  n.  (orig,)  an  officer  who  ^iiarded 
the  marches  or  frontiers  of  a  kingdom: 
a  title  of  nobility  next  below  that  of  a 
duke: — fern.  Mab'chionbss.  [Fr.  (It. 
man^iese)^  from  the  root  of  Mabch, 
Mabk,  a  frontier  J 

MARQUISATE,  m&^kwis-at,  n.  the  dig- 
nity or  lordship  of  a  marquis, 

MAIulLAOE,  mar'ij,  n.  the  ceremony  by 
which  a  man  and  woman  become  hus- 
band and  wife  :  the  union  of  a  man  and 
woman  as  husband  and  wife.  [See 
Mabby.] 

MARRIAGEABLE,  mar'ij-Srbl,  a^j.  suit- 
able for  marriage:  capable  of  union. — 
n,  Mabb'iaoeablenbss. 

MARROW,  mar'5,  n.  the  soft,  fatty  matter 
in  the  cavities  of  the  bones :  the  pith  of 
certain  plants :  the  essence  6r  best  part. 
—ady.  Mabb'owy.  [A.S.  mearh;  Ice. 
mergr,  Gter.  mark,  W.  »ner.] 

MARROW-BONE,  mar^d-b5n.  n.  ^  bone 
containing  marrow, 

MARROWIBH,  mar'O-ish,  acfj.  of  the  na- 
ture of  or  resembling  nt^rroto. 

MARRT,  mar'i,  v.t,  to  take  for  husband  or 
wife  :  to  unite  in  matrimony. — v.i,  to  en« 
ter  into  the  married  state  :  to  take  a  hus- 
band or  a  wife  :—pr,p,  marr'yin^ ;  pa.t. 
and  pa,p,  marr'ied.  [Fr.  maner — L. 
mariUy-fnaritus,  ahusband--iiia<,  maris, 
a  male.    See  Malb.] 

MARSALA,  mar'sA-la,  n.  a  light  wine  re- 
sembling sherry,  from  Marsala  in  Sicily. 

MARSElUiAISE,  mar's§l-yS2,  n.  the 
French  revolutionary  hymn,  first  sung 
bjr  men  of  Marseilles  brought  to  Paris  to 
aid  in  the  Revolution  in  1792. 

MARSH,  mfirsh,  n.  a  tract  of  low  wet  land: 
a  morass,  swamp,  or  fen. — o^'.  pertain- 
ing to  wet  or  boggy  places.  [A.S.  merse, 
for  mer^isc,  as  if  "mere-ish,"  full  of 
meres.    See  ^'bbb,  a  pool.] 


MARSHAL,  m&r'shal,  n.  (orig.)  a  title 
given  to  various  officers,  who  had  the 
care  of  horses,  esp.  those  of  a  prince : 
a  title  of  honor  applied  to  the  holder  of 
various  high  offices :  the  chief  officer  who 
regulated  combats  in  the  lists :  a  master 
of  ceremonies :  a  pursuivant  or  harbin- 
ger :  a  herald  :  in  France,  an  officer  of 
the  highest  militaxy  rank :  in  the  United 
States,  the  civil  officer  of  a  district,  cor«- 
responding  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county  in 
England. — v.t.  to  arrange  in  order:  to 
lead,  as  a  herald  i-^pr.p,  mar'shalling ; 
pa,t,  and  pcLp.  mar'shalled.  [Lit.  **  horse- 
servant,'*^  Ft.  mar^chal;  from  O.  Ger. 
marah,  a  horse,  and  schalh  (Ger.  schalk),  a 
servaitt.J 

MARSHALLER,  m&r'shal-er,  n.  one  who 
marshals  or  arranges  in  order. 

MARSHALSHIP,  m&r'shal-ship,  n.  office  of 
marshal. 

MARSH-MALLOW,  m&rsh'-mal'O,  n.  a 
species  of  mallow  common  in  meadows 
and  marshes. 

MARSHT,  m&rsh'i,  acy,  pertaining  to  or 
produced  in  marshes :  abounding  in 
marshes. — n.  Mabsh'inbss. 

MARSUPIAL,  mar-sQ'pi-al,  acdj,  carryinj^ 
young  in  a  pouch, — n.  a  marsupial  ani- 
mal. [L.  marsupium — Or.  marsupion,  a 
pouch.] 

MART,  m&rt,  n.  Skmarket  or  place  of  trade. 


[A  contraction  of  Mabket.J 
Al 


MARTELLO,  mar-tel'o,  n.  a  circular  fort 
erected  to  protect  a  coast.  [Ori^.  a  tower 
(on  the  Italian  coast),  from  which  warn- 
ing against  pirates  was  given  by  striking 
a  Deu  with  a  hammer,  It.  marteUo,  a 
hammer — L.  marteUu^,  dim.  of  marcu^, 
a  hammer.] 

MARTEN,  m&r'ten,  n.  a  destructive  kind 
of  weasel  valued  for  its  fur.  [Fr.  martre, 
also  marte — Low  L.  marturis,  from  a 
Teut.  root  seen  in  Ger.  marder,  and  A.S. 
mearth,  a  marten.] 

MARTIAL,  mftr'shal,  adj,  belonging  to 
MarSf  the  god  of  war :  belonging  to  war : 
warlike :  brave. — adv,  Mab'tially.  [Fr, 
— ^L.  martialis — Mars,  Martis.] 

MARTIN,  mftr'tin,  MARTINET,  m&r'tin-et, 
n.  a  bird  of  the  swallow  kind.  [Named 
after  St.  Martin,] 

MARTINET,  m&r'tin^t,  n.  a  strict  disciplin- 
arian. [From  Martinet,  a  very  strict  offi- 
cer in  the  army  of  Louis  2LIV.  of  France.] 

MARTINGALE,  m&r'tin-gal  or  -gal,  2£AR- 
TINGAL,  m&r'tin-gal,  n.  a  strap  fastened 
to  a  horse's  girth  to  hold  his  head  down  : 
in  ships,  a  short  spar  under  the  bowsprit. 
{Ft.,  a  kind  of  breeches,  so  called  from 
Martigues  in  Provence,  where  they  were 
wom.J 

MARTINMAS,  m&r'tin-mas,  n.  the  mass  or 
feast  of  St.  Martin:  11th  November.  [See 
Mass.] 

MARTLET,  m&rtlet,  n.  martin,  the  bird. 
[From  Fr.  martinet,  dim.  of  Mabtik.] 

MARTYR,  m&r'ter,  n.  one  who  by  his  death 
bears  witness  to  the  truth:  one  who 
suffers  for  his  beUef. — v.t,  to  put  to  death 
for  one's  belief.  [A.S.,  L.,  Or.,  a  witness, 
from  the  same  root  as  Mbmoby.I 

MARTYRDOM,  mAr'ter-dum,  n.  the  suffer- 
ings or  death  of  a  martyr. 

MARTYROLOGY,  m&r-ter-ol'o-ji,  n.  a  his- 
tory of  martyrs :  a  discourse  on  martyr- 
dom.—  n.  Mabtybol'ooist.  [Mabttb, 
and  Or.  logos,  a  discourse.]  ^ 

MARVEL,  m&r'vel,  n.  a  wonder :  anything 
astonishing  or  wonderful. — o.t.to  wonder: 
to  feel  astonishment  :—pr.p.  mar' veiling ; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  mar' veiled.  [Fr.  merveule 
— ^L.  mirabuis,  wonderful — miror,  to 
wonder.] 

MARVELLOUS,  m&r'vel-us,  ac^.  astonish- 
ing :  beyond  belief :  improbable. — adw, 
Mab'vellously.— n.  Mab'vellousnbsb. 
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MARYBUD,  ma'ri-bud,  n.  the  marigold. 

MA8CX7LIXE,  maslEMin,  adb\  having  the 
qualities  of  a  man :  resembling  a  man : 
robust :  bold :  expressing  the  male  gen- 
der.— adv.  Mas'culinbly. — n.  Mab^ou- 
IJNSNES8.  [Fr. — ^L.  maaculinus-'^maseu^ 
his,  male — mew,  a  male.] 

MASH,  mash,  v.i.  to  beat  into  a  mwed 
y  niBas:  to  bruise:  in  brewing,  to  mix  malt 
and  hot  water  together. — n.  a  mixture  of 
ingredients  beaten  together :  in  brewing, 
a  mixture  of  crushed  malt  and  hot  water. 
[Prob.  from  root  of  Mix.] 

MASHY,  mash'i,  oc^.  ef  the  nature  of  a 

ffMSh. 

mass:,  masque,  mask,  n.  anythyig  dis- 
guising or  concealing  the  face  :  anything 
that  dii^^Bes:  a  pretence:  a  masouer- 
ade:  a  oramatio  x)erformance  in  which 
the  actors  appear  masked. — v,t  to  cover 
the  face  with  a  mask :  to  disguise :  to 
hide.^^.t.  to  join  in  a  mask  or  masquer* 
ade :  to  be  disguised  in  any  way :  to 
revel.  [Fr.  wcwjue— Sp.  tnaaoarOf  Ar. 
maakJiorat,  a  jester,  a  man  in  raasqoer* 
adej 

MASEl!ER,  mask'er,  it.  one  who  wears  a 
nuak, 

MASON,  mft'sn,  n.  one  who  cuts,  prepares, 
and  lays  stones :  a  builder  in  stone :  a 
freemason.  [Fr.  ma^on — ^Low  L.  tnacio  ; 
cf.  O.  Ger.  metzcm^  to  hew,  out,  from 
which  are  Gter.  messer,  a  knife,  sMn-metZt 
a  stone-mason.] 

MASONIC,  marson'ik,  ctcff.  relating  to 
_freemaaonry, 

MASONRY,  m&'sn-ri,  n.  the  craft  of  a 
mason :  the  work  of  a  mason :  the  art  of 
building  in  stone :  freemasonry. 

MASQUE.    See  Mask. 

MASQUERADE,  mask-er-Ad',  n.  an  assem- 
bly of  persons  wearing  mcwfcs,  generally 
at  a  ball :  disguise. — v.t  to  put  into  dish 
.  guise. — v.i.  to  join  in  a  masquerade :  to 
go  in   disguise.    [Fr.   inuMearade*     See 

MASK.] 

MASQUtlRADER,  mask-er-fid'er,  n.  one 
wearing  a  mask :  one  disguised. 

MASS,  mas,  n.  a  lump  of  matter :  a  quan- 
tity :  a  collected  body :  the  gross  faiodjr : 
magnitude :  the  principal  part  or  main 
body :  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body. — 
v,t»  to  form  into  a  mass  :  to  assemble  in 
masses.  [Fr.  moMe— L.  massa — Gr.  maza 
— ma896,  TO  squeeze  together.] 

MASS,  mas,  n.  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  R.  Oath,  churches.  [Fr.  meMe, 
It.  messa,  said  to  be  from  the  Latin  words 
itCt  missa  est  (ecclesia)^  *'  go,  the  congre- 
gation is  dismissed,"  said  at  the  close  of 
the  service.] 

MASSACRE,  mas'srker,  n.  indiscriminate 
killing  or  slaughter,  esp.  with  cruelty: 
carnage. — v.t  to  kill  with  violence  and 
cruelty:  to  slaughter.  [Fr.;  from  the 
Teut.,  as  in  Low  Oer.  matsken,  to  cut, 
Ger.  rnHz-^ert  a  butcher.] 

MASSIVE,  mas'iv,  adj,  bulky  :  weighty.— 
adv,  Mass'ively.— n.  Mass'ivenbss. 

MASSY,  mas'i,  ac^.^  massive.— n,  MasbT- 
nvESS. 

MAST,  mast,  n.  a  long  upright  pole  for 
sustaining  the  yards,  rig^ng,  etc.,  in  a 
ship. — v.t.  to  supply  with  a  mast  or 
masts.  rA.S.  moBsr,  the  stem  of  a  tree ; 
Ger.  mast,  Fr.  mdt} 

MAST,  mast,  n.  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  beech, 
chestnut,  and  other  forest  trees,  on  which 
swine /eed:  nuts,  acorns.  [A.S.  mcest; 
Ger.  mast,  whence  mdsten^  to  feed ;  akin 

toMJCAT.] 

MASTER,  mas'ter,  n.  one  who  commands: 
a  lord  or  owner:  a  leader  or  ruler:  a 
teacher  :  an  employer :  the  commander 
of  a  merchant-ship:  the  officer  who  navi- 
gates a  ship-of-war  under  the  captain : 
a  degree  in  universities :  one  eminently 


skilled  in  anything:  the  common  title  of 
address  to  a  young  gentleman. — aeff.  be- 
longing to  a  master,  chief,  principal. — 
v.t.  to  oecome  master  of :  to  overcome  : 
to  become  skillful  in :  to  execute  with 
skill.  [O.  Fr.  maistre  (Fr.  mai^re)— L. 
magister,  from  mag,  root  of  magwus, 
greatj 

MASTER,  in  many  compounds^hief,  as  in 
MAs'TBR-BUiLD'm,  Mas'teb-ma'son,  etc. 

MASTER -HAND,  mas'tei^hand,  n.  the 
hand  of  a  master:  a  person  highly 
skilled. 

MASTERKEY,  mas'ter-k6,  n.  a,  hey  that 
masters  or  opens  many  looks :  a  clue  out 
of  difficulties. 

MASTERLESS,  mas'ter-les,  a4f.  without 
a  mcuter  or  owner :  ungoverned :  un- 
subdued. 

MASTERLY,  mas^ter-li,  aeff.  like  a  master: 
with  the  skill  of  a  mast€»r :  skillful :  ex- 
oellent. — adv.  with  the  skill  of  a  master. 

MASTERFIEGE,  mas'ter-i>§s,  n.  a  piece  or 
work  worthv  of  a  mcuter:  a  work  of 
superior  skill :  chief  excellence. 

MASTERSHIP,  mas'ter-ship,  n.  the  office 
of  master :  rule  or  dominion:  superiority. 

MASl^IRSTROKE,  mas'teivetrCk,  it.  a 
stroke  or  performance  worthy  of  atno*- 
ter:  superior  performance. 

MASTERY,  makter-i,  n.  the  power  or  an- 
thority  of  a  master:  dominion :  victory : 
superiority:  the  attainment  ci  superior 
power  or  skill. 

MASTIC,  MA8TICH,  mas'tik,  n.  a  species 
of  gum-resin  from  the  lentisk-tree :  a 
cement  from  mastie :  the  tree  producing 
mastic.  [Fr. — ^L.  mastidie~-w.  mas- 
tieh§—masaomai,  to  chew  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  chewed  in  the  East.] 

MASTICATE,  mas'ti-kat,  v.t.  to  diew:  to 
grind  with  the  teeth.-— ocf/.  Mas'TIOABLE. 
— n.  Mastioa'tion.  [L.  mastico,  -afum — 
mastiche.    See  Mabtic] 

MASTICATORY,  mas'ti-ka^tor-l,  ocKl, 
chewing :  adapted  for  chewing.— ^.  (mea.) 
a  substance  to  be  chewed  to  Increase  the 
saliva. 

MAHrrij«-i<\  mas'tif,  n.  a  large  and  strong 
variety  of  dogmuch  used  as  a  watchdog. 

E^E.  and  O.  Fr.  mestif(Fr.  mdHny^Jjow 
.  masnada,  a  family — L.  mansio,  a 
house.    See  Mansion.] 

MASTODON,  mas'to-don,  n.  an  extinct 
animal,  resembling  the  elephant,  with 
nipple4ike  projections  on  its  teeth,  [Gr. 
mcLstos,  the  breast  of  a  woman,  octous, 
odontos,  a  tooth.] 

MAT,  mat,  n.  a  texture  of  sedge,  etc.,  for 
cleaning  the  feet  on :  a  web  of  rope-yam. 
— t7.f.  to  cover  with  mats :  to  interweave : 
to  entangle  :—^.  p.  matt'ing;  jpa.f.  and 
pa.p.  matt'ed.    [A.S.  meatta — 'C  matta.] 

MATADORE,  mara-ddr,  n.  tlie  man  who 
kills  the  bun  in  bull-fights.  [Sp.  mata^ 
dor-~matarf  to  kill — h.  maeto,  to  kill,  to 
honor  by  sacrifice  —  mactus,  honored, 
from  root  mng  in  magnus."] 

MATCH,  mach,  n.  a  piece  of  inflammable 
material  used  for  obtaining  fire  easily :  a 
prepared  rope  for  firing  artillery,  etc. :  a 
lucifer.  [Fr.  micfce— Low  L.  nti/a?tt«— Gr. 
myxa,  the  snuff  or  wick  of  a  lamp,  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  (which  the  snuff  of 
a  wick  resembles),  from  root  of  Mucus.] 

MATCH,  mach,  n.  anything  which  agrees 
with  or  suits  another  thing :  an  equal : 
one  able  to  cope  with  another :  a  contest 
or  game :  a  marriage :  one  to  be  gained 
In  marriage. — v.i.  to  be  of  the  same  make, 
sise,  etc. — v.t.  to  be  equal  to  :  to  be  iible 
to  compete  with :  to  find  an  equal  to :  to 
set  a^inst  as  equal :  to  suit :  to  give  in 
marriage. — n.  Match'iib.  [A.S.  yiuboo, 
oemcBca,  earlier  moca,  a  mate,  a  wife. 
See  Makb  and  Mats.] 

MATCHLESS,   niachles,   a4;.  having  no 


match  or  equal. — adv.  Matoh^ubbblt. — it. 
Matoh'lessnbbs. 

MATCHLOCK,  mach'lok,  n.  the  lock  of  a 
musket  containing  a  match  for  firing  it : 
a  musket  so  fired. 

MATE,  m&t,  n.  a  companion :  an  equal : 
the  male  or  female  of  animals  that  go 
in  pairs  :  in  a  merchant-ship,  the  second 
in  command:  an  assistant. — v.t.  to  be 
equal  to  :  to  match  :  to  marry.  [A.S. 
ge-maca,  lit.  '*  having  make  or  shape  in 
oonmion  with  another ;  **  Ice.  makt,  an 
equal,  from  the  same  root  as  Make.  See 
Match,  and  cf.  Like.] 

MATE,  m&fe,  n.  and  v.t  in  chess.    Same  as 

MATELESS,  m&taes,  acfj.  without  a  mats 
or  companion. 

MATERIAL,  ma-te'ri^,  adj.  consisting  of 
matter :  corporeal,  not  spiritual :  sub- 
stantial: essential :  important. — n.  esp. 
in  J9L  that  out  of  which  anything  is  to  be 
made. —  adv.  Mate'eiau/t. — ns.  Matb^- 
BiALNBSB,  Materiai/pty.  [Fr.— L.  mate- 
rialis—materiaJ] 

MATERIALISM,  ma-te'ri-al-izm,  ft.  the 
doctrine  that  denies  the  independent  ex* 
istence  of  spirit,  and  maintains  that  tiiere 
is  but  one  substance — ^viz.  matter. 

MATERIALIST,  ma-te'ri-al-ist,  n.  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  materiaHsm. 

MATERIALISTIC,  mart&44-^4Bt'ik,  MA- 
TRBTAT.TSTICAL,  ma-tS-ri^l-istlk-al, 
adj.  pertaining  to  materialism. 

MATERIALIZE,  ma-te'ri-al-Tz,v.^  to  render 
material :  to  reduce  to  or  regard  as  mat- 
ter :  to  occupy  with  materisu  interests. 

MATERNAL,  ma-ter'nal,  adj.  belonging  to 
a.moth£r:  motheriy. — adv.  Mateb^ally. 
[Fr.  matemel.  It,  matemale—Jj.  matemtm 
— mater,  mother.] 

MATERNITY,  marter'ni-ti,  n.  the  state, 
character,  or  relation  of  a  mxfther. 

MATHEMATIC,  math-e-mafik,  MATHE- 
MATICAL, math-e-mat'ik-al,  ady.  per- 
taining  to  or  done  by  mathematics :  very 
accurate. — adv.  Mathemat'icallt. 

MATHEMATICIAN,  math-e-martisVan,  n. 
one  versed  in  matJiematics.  [L.  maffie- 
matieus.l 

MATHEMATICS,  math-e-mat'iks,  n.8mg. 
the  science  of  number  and  space,  and  of 
all  their  relations.  [Fr.  matnirhatiques — 
L.  mathematica — Gr.  mathematike  {epiS" 
USmS,  skill,  knowledge),  relating  to  leam- 
big  or  science— mom^mo^manfftmid,  to 
learn.] 

MATIN,  mat'in,  adj.,  morning:  used  in  the 
morning. — n.  in  jpl.  morning  prayers  or 
service :  in  R.  Cath.  Church  the  earliest 
canonical  hours  of  prayer.  [Ft. — L, 
matutintis,  belonging  to  the  morning — 
Matuta,  the  goddess  of  the  morning, 
prob.  akin  to  maturus,  early.    See  Ma* 

TURE.] 

MATRICE,  roa'tris  or  mat'ris,  n.  same  as 
Matrix. 

MATRICIDE,  mat'ri-sld,  n.  a  murderer  of 
his  mother:  the  murder  of  one's  mother. 
— oe^'.  Mat'ricidal.  [Fr. — L.  matrieida, 
one  who  kills  his  mother,  matricidium, 
the  killing  of  a  mother^-mafer,  mother, 
ccedo,  to  kill.] 

MATRICULATE,  ma-trik'u-l&t,  v.t  to  ad- 
mit to  membership  by  entering  one's 
name  in  a  re^ster,  esp.  in  a  college: 
to  enter  a  university  by  being  enrolled 
as  a  student. — n.  one  adfrjitted  to  mem- 
bership in  a  society.— n.  MATMCULA'Tioir. 
[L.  mafricula,  a  register,  dim.  of  matrix.] 

MATRIMONIAL,  mat-ri-mS'ni-al,  c^".  re- 
lating to  or   derived  from  marriage. — 

adv.  MATRDKyNIALLY. 

MATRIMONY,  mat'ri-mnnf-i,  n.  marriaee  : 
the  state  of  marriage.    [O.  Fr.  matmmth 
matrimonium — mater.] 
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ICATBIX,  m&'trikB  or  mat'riks^  n.  (anat) 
the  cavity  in  which  an  animal  is  lormea 
before  its  birth,  the  wonib  :  the  cavity 
in  which  anything  is  formed,  a  mould  : 
(mining)  suostances  in  which  minerals 
are  found  imhedded :  (dyeiug)  the  five 
simple  colors  (black,  wnite,  blue,  red, 
and  yellow)  from  which  all  the  others 
ore  formed  :^pL  Matriges,  m&'tri-sez  or 
mat'ri-sez.  [Fr. — ^L.  moMd;,  -^da — mcUeTf 
mother.] 

MATRON,  ma,'trun,  n.  an  elderly  married 
woman :  an  elderly  lady :  a  female  su- 
perintendent in  a  hospital.  [Fr. — ^L. 
matrona,  a  married  lady^-mater,  mother.] 

BIATRONAGE,  ma'trun-ftj,  MATRON- 
HOOD,  m&'trun-hood,  n.  state  of  a 
matron 

MATRONAL,  m&'trun-al  or  mat'run-«I, 
ac(;.  pertaining  or  suitable  to  a  matron : 
motherly:  grave. 

MATRONIZE,  m&'tmn-Iz  or  maf-,  v.t  to 
render  matronly:  to  attend  a  la^  to 
public  places,  as  protector. 

MATRONLY,  ma'trun-li,  adfj.  like,  becom- 
ing, or  belcmging  to  a  matron :  elderly : 
sedate. 

MATTBB,  mat'er,  n.  fluid  in  abscesses  or 
on  festering  sores,  pus.  [An  application 
of  the  word  below.] 

MATTER,  mat'er,  n.  that  whicL  occupies 
space,  and  with  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted by  our  bodily  senses :  that  out 
of  which  anything  is  made  :  the  subject 
or  thinc^  treated  ol :  that  with  which  one 
has  to  do:  cause  of  a  thing:  thing  of  con- 
sequence: importance:  indefinite  amount: 
— v.i.  to  be  of  importance  :  to  signify. — 


pr.jx  matt'erine ;  pa.p.  matt'ered.— ac^'. 
MATT'BBIiE6S.---MATTBIl-Ol^FAaT,  €t^\  ad- 
hering to  the  matter  of  fact :  not  fanci- 
ful:  dry.  [Lit.  ''huilding  stuff,"  Fr. 
matiire-^lu  materia,  from  a  root  ma^  to 
measure,  to  build  or  oonstruct ;  akin  to 
Mother.] 

MATTING,  mat'in^,  n.  a  covering  with 
mats :  a  texture  Tike  a  mat,  but  larger : 
material  for  mats. 

MATTOCK,  mat'uk,  n.  a  kind  of  pickaxe 
having  the  iron  ends  broad  instead  of 
pointed.    [A.S.  mattue — W.  madog.] 

liATTRESS,  mat'res,  n.  a  sort  of  quilted 
bed  stuffed  with  wool,  horse-hair,  etc. 
[O.  Fr.  materaa  (Fr.  matelasy—Ar,  mat- 
rahj^ 

MATURATE,  mat'ii-rat,  v.t  to  make  mor 
ture :  (med.)  to  promote  the  suppuration 
of. — v.i,  (med,)  to  suppurate  perfectly. — 
n.  Matura'tion.  [L.  m^atura-^'maturuaf 
ripeJ 

MATURATIVE,  mat'u-rat-iv,  cu^.,  matur^ 
ing  or  ripening:  (med,)  promoting  sup- 
puration.--^, a  medicine  promoting  sup- 
puration. 

MATURE,  martar',  acdf.,  groum  to  ita  full 
size :  perfected :  ripe :  {ined.)  come  to  sup- 
puration :  fully  digested,  as  a  plan. — vA, 
to  ripen  :  to  bring  to  p^ection :  to  pre- 
pare for  use.-— t7.t.  to  become  ripe :  to  be- 
come pavable,  as  a  bilL — adv.  Mature'- 
LT. — n.  Maturb'nsss.  [L.  maturua^  ripe.] 

MATURESCENT,  mat-Q-res'ent,  adj.,  be- 
coming ripe :  approaching  maturity.  [L. 
matureaeo^  to  beoome  ripe— 'maturus.] 

MATURITY,  ma-ttlr'i-ti,  n.  ripeness:  a  state 
of  completeness.  [L.  mmuritatH^mat'W' 
rtw,  ripe.] 

MATUTINAL,  mat-tt-ti'nal,  MATUTINE, 
mat'u-tin,  ac^  pertaining  to  the  morn- 
ing :  early.  \Im  moBtuiinxdiaj  mMtutinue, 
See  M^ATTw  1 

MAUDLIN,  mawdlin,  adj.  silly,  as  if  half 
drunk  :  sicklv  sentimental.  [Gontr.  from 
M.B.  JtfioMtdsiesfne,  which  comes  throufi^h 
O.  Fr.  and  L.  from  Gr.  MagdaUn^,  t«e 
orig.  sense  b^iig  *' shedding  tears  of 
penitence,'*  henoe  "with  eiyes  red  and 


swoUen  with  weeping,*'  like  Maty  Mag- 
dalenej 

MAUGER,  MAUGRE,  maw'ger,  pr^  in 
spite  of.  [Lit.  ^^not  aareeable  to,**  or 
"against  one's  will,*'  Fr.  maJgri  —  L. 
male  araium  —  mafe,  badly,  gratum^ 
agreeable.] 

MAUL,  mawl.  Same  as  MalXi,  to  beat 
with  a  mall. 

MAULSTICK,  mawl'stik,  n.  a  stick  used  by 
painters  to  steady  their  hand  when  work- 
ing. [Ger.  maJerstock—maler,  painter» 
and  stock,  stick.] 

MAUNDER,  mawn'der,  i7.i.  to  grumble : 
to  mutter.  [Fr.  mendier,  to  beg— L. 
mendicare.    See  Mbndicant.] 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY,  mawn'di-thurz'- 
dft,  n.  the  Thursday  in  Passion-week, 
when  royal  charity  is  distributed  to  the 
poor  at  Whitehall,  in  London,  Ens^. 
[M.E.  maundee,  a  command  —  O.  ^. 
m/mde  (Fr.  mand€) — ^L.  mandatum,  com- 
mand, i.e.  the  "new  Commandment,"  to 
love  one  another,  mentioned  in  John 
xiii.  84.] 

MAUSOLEAN,  maw-so-le'an,  ac^.  pertain- 
ing to  a  mausoleum  :  monumentsu. 

MAUSOLEUM,  maw-so-le'um,  n.  a  mag- 
nificent tomb  or  monument.  [L.— Gr. 
Mausdleion,  from  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria, 
to  whom  his  widow  erected  a  splendid 
tomb.] 

MAUVE,  mawv,  n.  a  beautiful  purple  dye 
extracted  from  coal-tar,  so  called  rrom  its 
likeness  in  color  to  the  flowers  of  the  mal- 
low :  this  color.  [Fr.  —  L.  m,alva,  the 
mallow.] 

MAVIS,  ma'vis,  n.  the  song-thrush.  [Fr. 
mauvis;  prob.  from  Bret,  milfid,  a  mavis.] 

MAW,  maw,  n.  the  stomach,  esp.  in  the 
lower  animals :  the  craw,  in  birds.  [A.S. 
inaga  :  Ger.  mxjtaen,'\ 

MAWKISH,  mawPish,  adj.  loathsome,  dis- 
gusting, as  anything  beginning  to  breed 
mawks  or  maggots.— aor.  Mawk'ishl.y. 
— n.  Mawk'ishnbss.  [With  suffix  -ish 
from  M.E.  m>auk,  from  same  root  as  Maq- 

QOT.] 

MA  W  WORM,  maw'wurm,  n.  a  tcorm  that 
infests  the  stomach,  the  threadworm. 
[See  Maw.] 

MAXILLAR,  maks'il-ar,  MAXILLARY, 
maks'il-ar-i,  adj.  pertaining  to  the  jaw- 
hone  or  jaw.  [L.  maxiUaria—'maxilla, 
jawbone,  dim.  from  root  of  Macerate.] 

MAXIM,  maks'im,  n.  a  general  principle, 
usually  of  a  practical  nature  :  a  proverb. 
[Fr.  maocim^e — ^L.  mcucima  (sententia,  an 
opinion),  superl.  of  magnus,  great.] 

MAXIMUM,  maks'i-mum,  ac^j.  the  greatest. 
— n.  the  greatest  number,  quantity,  or 
degree :  (matfi.)  the  value  of  a  variable 
when  it  ceases  to  increase  and  begins  to 
decrease:—^.  Max'ima.  [L.,  super!,  of 
mxignus,  great.] 

MAY,  ma,  v.i.  to  be  dble :  to  be  allowed  : 
to  be  free  to  act :  to  be  possible :  to  be  by 
chance  i—pa.t.  might  (mlt).  [A.S.  nujeg, 
pr.t.  of  mugan,  to  be  able,  pa.t.  meahte, 
mihte;  cog.  with  Gk>th.  magan,  Ger. 
mdgen ;  also  with  L.  mag-nus^  great,  Gr. 
mech^nS,  contrivance ;  all  from  a  root 
mag  or  magh,  to  have  power.] 

MAY,  m&,  n.  the  fifth  month  of  the  year ; 
the  early  or  gay  part  of  life. — v.i.  to 

father  May  (prov.  E.  the  blossom  of  the 
awthorn,  which  blooms  in  May) :— pr.p. 
May'ing.  [Fr.  Mai — L.  Maius  (m,ensiis,  a 
month),  sacred  to  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Mercury ;  prob.  from  root  mag.  Sans. 
mah,  to  grow,  and  so  May  —  the  month 

of  CTOWth.] 

MAYDAY,  ma'dft,  n.  the  first  day  of  May. 

MAY*-FLOW£R,  m&'-floVer,  n.  the  haw- 
thorn, which  blooms  in  May, 

MAYFLY,  m&'fll^n.  an  ephemeral  fiy  which 
appears  in  May. 


MAYOR,  mft'ur,  n.  the  chief  magistrate  of 
a  city  or  borough.  [Fr.  matre— L.  major, 
comp^  of  magnua,  great.] 

MAYORALTY,  ma'ur-al-ti,  MAYORSHIP, 
m&'ur-ship,  n.  the  office  of  a  mayor. 

MAYPOLE,  m&'pol,  n.  a  pole  erected  for 
dancinground  on  Mayday. 

MAY-QUEEN,ma'-kwgn,n.a  young  woman 
crowned  with  flowers  as  queen  on  May^ 
day. 

MAZE,  m&z,  n.  a  place  full  of  intricate 
windings  :  confusion  of  thought :  per- 
plexity.—«.^.  to  bewilder :  to  confuse. 
fProv.  £.  to  masde^  to  wander,  as  if  stupe- 
fied, from  the  Scand.,  as  in  Ice.  ma$a,  to 
jabber  1 

MAZURKA,  ma-zoOr'ka,  n.  a  hvely  Polish 
dance)  or  music  such  as  is  played  to  it. 

MAZY,  mfts'i,  adj.  lull  of  masesor  windings: 
intrioate.-^<Kk;.  Maz'ily. — n.  Maz'inbss. 

ME,  m§,  persona/  oron.  the  objective  case 
of  I.     [A.S.;  L.,  w.  7ne,  Sans»  md.] 

MEAD,  m^,  n.,  lum^and  water  fermented 
and  flavored.  [A.S.  m^edo;  a  word 
common  to  the  Aryan  languages,  as 
Ger.  m^th,  W.  medd,  mi^,  &r.  methu, 
strong  drink,  Sans,  madku,  sweet,  honey 
(which  was  the  chief  ingredient  of  the 
arink).] 

MEAD,  m§d,  MEADOW,  med'5,  n.  a  place 
where  grass  is  movm  or  cut  down:  a  rich 
pasture-ground.  [A.S.  mcBd— wiatuan,  to 
mow  ;  Ger.  mahd,  a  mowing,  Swiss  ma^, 
a  meadow.    See  Mow,  to  cut  down.] 

MEADOWY,  med'5-i,  adj.  containing  77iecu2- 

ows. 
MEAQRE,  MEAGER,  m^'ger,  adj.,  lean: 

poor :  barren:  scanty:  wfthout  strength. 

— adv.    Mea'gbelt.  —  n.   Mba'greness. 

[Fr.  maigre — L.  ma4:er,  lean ;  cog.  with 

Ger.  wiaocr.] 
MEAL  mS,  n.  the  food  taken  at  one  time: 

the  act  or  the  time  of  taking  food.    [A.S. 

mad,  time,  portion  of  time  ;  Dut.  maal, 

Ger.  mahl.'] 
MEAL,  mel,  n.  grain  ground  to  powder. 

JA.S.  melu ;  Ger.  mjM,  Dut.  meel,  meal, 
Tom  the  root  of  Goth,  maiaai,  L.  nvolo, 
to  grind.] 

MEALY,  m6l'i,  adj.  resembling  meal :  be- 
sprinkled as  with  meal. — n.  Mbal'inbss. 

MEALY-MOUTHED,  mel'i-mowe/id,  adj. 
smooth-tongued :  unwilling  to  sta^e  the 
truth  in  plain  terms. 

MEAN,  men,  adj.  low  in  rank  or  birth : 
base :  sordid :  low  in  worth  or  estimar 
tion  :  poor  :  humble. — adv.  Mean'ly. — n. 
Mean'nbsb.  rA.S.  mane,  wicked  ;  perh. 
conn,  with  A.S.  gemcene,  Ger.  gemein, 
common,  Goth,  gamains,  unclean.] 

MEAN,  men,  adj.,  mdddle :  coming  be- 
tween: moderate — n.  the  middle  point, 
quantity,  value,  or  degree  :  instrument : 
—pi.  income  :  estate  :  instrument.  [O. 
Fr.  meien  (Fr.  moyen) — ^L.  medianus,  en- 
larged form  of  medius ;  cog.  with  Gr. 
mesos,  Sans,  madhya,  middle.] 

MEAN,  men,  v.t.  to  have  in  the  mind  or 
thoughts  :  to  intend :  to  signify. — v.i.  to 
have  in  the  mind  :  to  have  meaning : — 
pr.p.  mean'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  meant 
Tment).  [A.S.  mcenan  ;  Ger.  meinen,  to 
think ;  from  a  root  man,  found  idso  in 
MAKnnd  MiND.] 

MEANDER,  mg-an'der,  n,  a  winding 
course:  a  maze:  perplexity. — v.i.  to 
flow  or  run  in  a  winding  course :  to  be 
intricate. — v.t.  to  wind  or  flow  round. 
[L. — Gr.  the  name  of  a  winding  river  in 
Asia  Minor.] 

MEANDERING,  me-au'der-inj:,  adj.,  wind- 
ing in  a  course. — n.  a  windmg  course, 

MEANING,  men'ing,  n.  that  which  is  in 
the  mind  or  thoughts :  signification :  the 
sense  intended:  purpose.— acTi,  signifl- 
cant.— a<2v.  MsAN'OiOLT.  [SeeMsAM,  v.^.] 
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MEANINGLESS,  mSn'ing-les,  addf.  without 

meanioff. 
MEANLY,  MEANNESS.    See  Mean,  low 

in  rank. 
MEANT,  J3<i.^.  B,ndpa,p.  of  Mean,  to  have 

in  the  mind. 
MEASLED,  me'zld,  MEASLY,  me'zli,  cuff, 

infected  with  meaales, 
iffTRAST.FJil^  mS'zlz,  n.8ing,   a  contagious 

fever  accompanied  with  small  red  spots 

upon  the  skm.    [Dut.  mcuden,  measles, 

from  nuuaf  a  spot,  cog.  with  O.  Qer. 

mcLsa,  a  spot,  Qer,  maaem^  measles.] 

MEASUBABLE,  mezh'Qr-arbl,  adj.  that 
may  be  measwred  or  computed :  moder- 
ate :  in  small  quantity  or  extent. — adv, 
Meas'urablt. 

MEASURE,  mezh'Cbr,  n.  that  by  which  ex- 
tent is  ascertained  or  expressed  :  the  ex- 
tent of  anything :  a  rule  by  which  any- 
thing is  adjusted :  proportion :  a  stated 
quantity:  aegree:  extent:  moderation: 
means  to  an  end :  metre  :  musical  time. 
— v.t.  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of :  to 
adjust :  to  mark  out :  to  allot. — vA.  to 
have  a  certain  extent :  to  be  equal  or 
uniform.  [Fr.  mesure — ^L.  fn^ensura^  a 
measure — metiorf  to  measure,  akin  to  Or. 
metron,  a  measure,  Sans,  root  md,  mdd, 
to  measure.] 

MEASUBED,  mezh'Ord,  cuj(j\  of  a  certain 
mecuure :  equal :  uniform :  steady :  re- 
stricted. 

MEASURELESS,  mezh'Qr-les,  acy.  bound- 
less :  immense. 

MEASUREMENT,  mezh'Or-ment,  n.  the 
act  of  measuring:  quantity  found  by 
measuring. 

MEIAT,  met,  n.  anything  eaten  as  food: 
the  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food.  rA.S. 
mete ;  Goth,  mats,  food,  Dut.  met,  I)an. 
mad;  prob.  from  a  root  seen  in  L.  mando, 
to  chew,  as  in  Mandible.] 

MEAT  -  OFFERING,  m6t'-of  er-in^,  n.  a 
Jewish  offering  of  meat  or  food  m  their 
^elifirious  services. 

MECHANIC,  me-kan'ik,  MECHANICAL, 
me-kan'ik-al,  ady.  pertaining  to  machines 
or  medianics :  constructed  according  to 
the  laws  of  mf'chanics :  acting  by  physi- 
cal power :  done  by  a  machine  :  pertain- 
ing to  artisans :  done  simply  by  lorce  of 
h&it :  vulgar.  —  n.  Mechak'io,  one  en- 
gaged in  a  mechanical  trade:  an  artisan. 
-"Oidv.  Mbchai9'ioallt.  [O.  Ii>.— L.  me- 
chaniens:  Gr.  michanikos^mMiane — 
mechos^  a  contrivance.] 

MECHANICIAN,  mek-an-ish'an,  MECH- 
ANIST, mek'an-ist,  91.  a  mackine^maker : 
one  skilled  in  mechanics. 

MECHANICS,  me-kan'iks,  n.  the  science 
which  treats  of  mcuihines :  the  science 
which  determines  the  effect  produced  by 
forces  on  a  body. 

MECHANISM,  mek'an-izm,  n.  the  construc- 
tion of  a  maishine :  the  arran^ment  and 
action  of  its  parts,  by  which  it  produces 
a  given  result. 

MEDAL,  med'al,  n.  a  piece  of  metal  in  the 
form  of  a  coin  bearing  some  device  or  in- 
scription :  a  reward  of  merit.  [Fr.  m^- 
daitle— It.  medaglia ;  through  a  Xow  L. 
form  m/sdalUi  or  medoZta,  a  small  coin, 
from  L.  metallum,  a  metal.    See  Metal.] 

MEDALUC,  me-dal'ik,  adj.  pertaining  to 
medals, 

MEDALLION,  me-dal'yun,  n.  a  large  an- 
tique medal:  a  bass-relief  of  a  round 
form  $  an  ornament  of  a  circular  form, 
n  which  a  portrait  or  hair  is  inclosed. 
See  MlPAUJ 

MEDALLIST,  MEDALIST,  med'al^ist,  n. 
one  skilled  in  medais:  an  engraver  of 
medals  ;  one  who  haa  ffalned  a  medal. 

MEDDLE,  med'l,  ti.i.  to  Kterfere  officiously 
(with  or  M) :  to  have  to  do  (imtfc).    [O. 


Fr.  mecQer,  a  corr.  of  mesler  (Fr.  mUer) — 
Low  L.  miseutare^lj,  misceo,  to  mix.] 

MEDDLE2R,  medler,  n.  one  who  meddles 
or  interferes  with  matters  in  which  he 
has  no  concern. 

MEDDLESOME,  med'l-sum,  a4j\  given  to 
meddling. — n.  Mbdd'lesomenbss. 


officious  interposition. 

MEDIwSVAL.    Same  as  Medieval. 

MEDIA Ii,  mS'di-ai,  adj»  noting  a  mean  or 
average.  [Low  L.  medialis — ^L.  mediuSt 
middle,  cog.  with  root  of  Mm.] 

MEDIATE,  me'di-&t,  adj.,  middle:  between 


MEDITATED,  med'i-t&t-ed,  ad(i.  thought 
of ;  planned. 

MEDITATION,  med-i-t&'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
meditating :  deep  thought :  serious  con- 
templation. 

MEDITATIVE,  med'i-t&t-iv,  adfy'.  given  to 
meditation :    expressing  design.  —  adv. 


MEDDLING,  med'ling,  adj.  interfering  in  U^v^SIS^'SX^St;:?*  May'iTATivmraas. 
the  conce™   of  ofhe^:   officious.in.   P^^^^^^^^r<rr^^'\'^l'^^ 


MEDITERRANEOUS,  med-i-ter-r&'ne-us, 
ads'"  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth  or 
land:  inland. — ^Mediterbai^ean  Sea,  so 
called  from  being,  as  it  were,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  land  of  the  Old  World.  [L., 
from  medius,  middle,  and  terra,  earth, 
land.l 


two  extremes:  acting  by  or  as  a  means.  ^  Ijiej^i^^    mS'di-um,  n.  the  middle:  the 
"'   to  mterpose  between  parties  as  a  f^i^^i«  ^i«^«  ^^  ^J^.,.^.  ««^k;«„int^. 

sub- 


-^.t.  to  mterpose  between  parties  as  a  Twiddle  p^^  or  de^:  anything  i 
fnend  of  e«;fi  :   to  intercede. -t^.  to        ^^^      f  ^^^^  ^^  Listrumeht :  the 


effect  by  mediation. — adv,  Me'dlitelt. — 
n.  'MsfDiATKSESS.  [Low  L.  mediatus^ 
L.  medius,    Cf.  Medial.] 

MEDIATION,  m&4i-&'shun,  n,  the  act  of 
mediating  or  interposing:  entreaty  for 
another. 

MEDIATIZE,  me'di-artlz,  v.t  to  annex  as 
a  smaller  state  to  a  Isirger  neighboring 
one. 

MEDIATOR,  me'di-At-ur,  n.  one  who  medi- 
ates or  interposes  between  parties  at 
variance 

MEDIATORIAL,  mS-di-artO'ri-al,  acfj,  be- 
longing to  a  mediator  or  intercessor. — 
adv,  Mediato'biallt. 

MEDIC,  med'ik,  n.  a  genus  of  leguminous 
plcmts,  with  leaves  like  those  of  clover. 
[L.  medico— Gr.  mSdiki{r)oa),  lit.  *'  medi- 
an "  ^ass),  orig.  brought  from  Media, 
in  Asia  J 

MEDICABLE,  med'i-ka-bl,  atHf.  that  may 

MEDICAL,'med'i-kal,  adj.  relating  to  the 

art  of  healing  diseases :  contaimng  that 

which  heals  :   intended  to  promote  the 

study   of  medicine. — adv,  Med'ioallt. 

[Low  L.  medicaUs—li,  medieiiSf  pertain- 
ing to  healing,  a  physician — rneaeon  to 

healj 
MEDICAMENT,  med'i-kc^ment,  n.  a  medi> 

cine  or  healing  application. 

MEDICATE,  med'i-kat,  v.t.  to  treat  with 

medicine  :  to  imprecate  with  anything 

medicinal.   [L.  medtco,  to  heal — medUsus. 

See  Medical.] 
MEDICATED,  med'i-kftt-ed,  adj.  tinctured 

or  impregnated  with  medicine. 
MEDICATION,  med-i-k&'shun,  n.  the  act 

or  process  of  medicating  or  of  tincturing 

with  medicinal  substances :  the  use  01 

medi  ci  ne 
MEDICATIVE,  med'i-k§rtiv,  ad^.p healing: 

tending  to  heal. 
MEDICINAL,  me-dis'in-al,  od;*.  relating  to 

medicine :  fitted  to  cure  or  lessen  disease 

or  pain.— adv.  Medic/inallt. 
MEDICINE,  roed'i-sin  or  med'sin,  n.  any- 
thing applied  for  the  cure  or  lessening 

of  disease  or  pain.     [Fr.— L.  medidna — 

medicus.    See  Medioal.1  , 

MEDIEVAL,    MEDLffiVAL,    m6-di-€'val,       jjc-mof,  a  meeting.    Cf.  Moot.] 

ady.  relatine  to  the  middle  ages.     fL.  ^  ILmEETING,  met'ing,  n.  an  intervi 

medius,  middle,  and  cevum,  an  age.    See  f     assembly. 

Medial  and  Aqe.]^ 
MEDIEVALIST,  MEDLSVAUST,  m6-di- 

S'val-ist,  n.  one  versed  in  the  history  of 

the  middle  age^. 
MEDIOCRE,  Die'di-5-ker,  adlj,,  middling: 

moderate.    pE>*r.— L.   mediocris^-^medius, 

niiddle.] 
MiiiDIOCRiTY,  m&^ii-ok'ri-ti,  n.  a  middle 
,  state  or  condition:  a  moderate  deg^ree. 

MEDITATE,  med'i-tftt,  v.i,  to  consider 
thoughtfully  :  to  purpose. — v,t,  to  think 
on :  to  revolve  in  the  mind :  to  intend. 
[L.  medtfor,  a  f req.  form  from  root  med^ 
seen  in  L.  mederi  and  Or.  manihanO,  to 
learn.] 


vemng 

stance  in  which  bodies  exist,  or  throufi^h 

which  they  move :  in  spiritualism,  the 

person  through  whom  spirits  are  alleeed 

to  make  their  communications :— jpZ.  Mb'- 

DiUMB  or  Me'dll.    [L.    See  Medial  and 

Mid.] 

MEDLAR,  medlar,  n.  a  small  tree,  common 
in  Gt.  Britain  and  Europe,  with  fruit  like 
a  pear.  [O.  Fr.  meslier,  a  medlar-tree — 
L.  mespimm — Gr.  mespilonA 

MEDLEY,  med'li,  n.  a  mingled  and  con- 
fused mass:  a  miscellany.  [Orig.  pa. p. 
of  O.  Fr.  medler,  to  mix,  thus  the  same 
word  with  mod.  Fr.  miUe,  See  MeddlbJ 

MEDULLAR,  me-dul'ar,  MEDULLARS; 
me-dul'ar-i,  adj,  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling marrow  or  pith.  [L.  meduUari»~- 
medtiUa,  marrow — medius,  middle.] 

MEDUSA,  me-da'sa,  n.  (myth.)  one  of  the 
Gk>rgons,  whose  head,  cut  off  by  Perseus 
and  placed  in  the  se^  of  Minerva,  had 
the  power  of  turning  beholders  into 
stone :  the  name  given  to  the  common 
kinds  of  jelly-fishes,  prob.  from  the  like- 
ness of  their  tentacles  to  the  snakes  on 
Medusa's  head  :~-pl.  MEDXfsAL  [Gr.  me- 
dtousa,  fem.  of  med/On,  a  ruler — inedU^,  to 
rule.] 

MEED,  m§d,  fi.,  wages:  reward:  that  which 
is  bestowed  for  merit.  [A.S.  med ;  cog. 
with  Goth,  mizdo,  reward,  Ger.  miethe, 
hire ;  allied  to  Gr.  misthos,  hire,  wages.] 

MEEK,  mSk,  adj,,  mild:  gentle:  submia- 
sive.  —  adv,  Meek'ly.  —  n.  Meek'ness. 
Jlce.  mjukr,  Dut.  muik,  Dan.  myg,"] 

MEERSCHAUM,  mer'shawm,  n.  a  fine 
white  clay  used  for  making  tobacco- 
pipes,  so  called  because  once  supposed 
to  be  the  petrified  scum  or  foam  of  the 
sea.  [Ger.  mjeer,  the  sea  (E.  Mebb),  and 
Khaum,  foam  (E.  Scum).] 

MEET,  mSt,  adj,  fitting:  qualified:  adapted. 
—adv.  Meet'ly.— n.  Meet'ness.  [A.S.  06- 
met,  fit — metan,  to  measure.    See  Mete.] 

MEET,  mSt,  v.t,  to  come  face  to  face :  to 
encounter :  to  find :  to  receive,  as  a  wel- 
come. —  v.t.  to  come  together :  to  as- 
semble: to  have  an  encounter: — pa,t. 
and  pa,p,  met.  —  n.  a  meeting,  as  of 
huntsmen.     [A.S.  metan,  to  meet — mot. 


interview:  an 

M^TINd^- HOUSE,  met'ing-hows,  n.  a 
Jiouse  or  building  where  people  meet  for 
public  worship. 

MeGALOSAUkUS,  meg^lo-saw'rus,  n. 
the  great  saurian  or  lizard,  a  gigantic 
fossil  found  in  England.  [Gr.  megas,  me- 
gaU,  great,  saitroa,  a  lizarcl.] 

MEGATHERIUM,  meg-arth^^ri-um,  n.  a 
gigantic  fossil  quadruped  found  in  the 
pampas  of  S.  America.  [Gr.  megas,  great, 
thinon,  wild  beast.] 

MEGRIM,  m§'grim,  fi.  a  pain  affecting  one 
half  of  the  heeul  or  face.  [Fr.  migraine. 
oorr.  of  Gr.  hhnierania—himi,  huf,  and 
kranion,  the  skuU    See  Qrahidm.] 
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MERCHANT 


MEIOCENE.    Same  as  MiocKinB. 

MEIOSIS,  ml-O'sis,  n.  (rhet.)  a  species  of 
hyperbole  representing  a  thing  as  less 
than  it  is.  [Gr.  meiOsis—^meio^,  to  lessen.] 

MELANCHOLIC,  mel'an-kol-ik  or  -koVik, 
(i4j.  affected  with  melancholy :  dejected : 
mournful. 

MELANCHOLY,  mel'an-kol-i,  n.  a  disease 
causing  gloomy  groundless  fears,  and 
general  depression  of  spirits,  so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  an  excess  of  oiacX;  bUe:  dejection. — 
cujy,  gloomy :  producing  grief.  [Fr.— L. 
melancholia — Gr.  mdangcholia — melant 
black,  and  choli,  bile,  E.  Gall.] 

MELIORATE,  mSli-or^t,  v,t  to  make  bet- 
ter:  to  improve.  [L.  meliorOf  hUus^  to 
make  better — meHor^  better.] 

MELIORATION,  me-li-or-&'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  making  better :  improvement. 

MELLAT,  merft,  n.  confusion.  [Fr.  miUe. 
SeeMEDLETj 

MELLIFEROUS,  mel-if  eivus,  adlj.,  honey- 
prodtunng.    [L.  mel^  honey,  and  fero,  to 

dffoduce.J ' 
SLUFLuENT,  mel-if  i56-ent,  MELLIF- 
LUOUS,  mel-ifl60-u8,  a<{;.,  flowing  with 
lioney  or  sweetness :  smooth.— odvs.  MeI/- 
lef'lxteiitlt,  Meluf'litoublt. — n.  Mei/- 
lef'lusngb.  [L.  mel,  and  flueTis^^fluo,  to 
flow.l 
MELLOW,  mel'S,  adf/.^  soft  and  ripe :  well 
matured :  soft  to  the  touch. — v,t.  to  soft- 
en by  ripeness  or  age :  to  mature. — v.t. 
to  become  soft:  to  be  matured.  [A.S. 
mearUf  soft,  cog.  with  Dut.  murw  and 
moUig,  L.  moUis,  Gr.  m^Uakos.   See  Mab- 

ROW.J 

MELLOWNESS,  meFO-nes,  n.,  softness: 
maturity. 

MELLOWY,  mel'6-i,  ocj;.,  soft :  oily. 

MELODIOUS,  me-l5'di-u8,  dcfj.  full  of  mel- 
ody: harmonious. — adv.  MELcyDiousLY. 
— ^.  Melo'dioubnsss. 

>  MELODRAMA,  mel-o-dram'a,  MELO- 
DRAME,  mei'o-dram,  n.  a  kind  of  sensa- 
tional drama,  formerly  largely  inter- 
mixed with  simgs.  TGr.  melos^  a  song, 
and  dramat  a  drama.] 

MELODRAMATIC,  mel-o-dra-mat'ik,  adff. 
of  the  nature  of  melodrama:  over- 
strained :  sensationaL 

MELODRAMATIST,  mel-o-dram'artist,  n. 
one  skilled  in  melodramas,  or  who  pre- 
pares them. 
<s^  ME2L0DT,  meVo-di,  n.  an  air  or  tune: 
music:  an  agreeable  succession  of  a  single 
series  of  musical  sounds,  as  distinguished 
from  **  harroonv "  or  the  concord  of  a 
succession  of  sunultaneous  sounds. — n. 
Mbl'odist.  [Fr.— L.-<}r.nie2ddta— meto«, 
a  song,  and  Ode^  a  lay.] 

MELON,  mel'un,  n.  a  land  of  cucumber  and 
its  fruit,  which  resembles  an  (ip]ofe,  [Fr. 
— L.  melo— Gr.  m&on,  an  apple!] 

MELT,  melt,  v.t,  to  make  liquid,  to  dis- 
solve :  to  soften :  to  waste  awav. — v.i. 
to  become  liqtdd:  to  dissolve:  to  oecome 
tender  or.mild  :  to  lose  substance  :  to  be 
discouraged.  [A.S.  meltan^  prob.  conn, 
with  Marrow,  Mellow.] 

MELTING,  melt'ing,  n.  the  act  of  making 
liquid  or  of  dissolving :  the  act  of  soften- 
ing or  rendering  tender. — adv,  Melt'- 

INOLY. 

MEMBER,  meml)er,  n.  a  limb  of  an  animal: 
a  clause :  one  of  a  community :  a  repre- 
sentative in  a  legislative  body:  (B.,  in  pi.) 
the  appetites  and  passions.— oc^'.  Mmi'- 
BERSD,  having  limos.  [Fr.  membre—Jj, 
membrum.l 
'fMEMBERSHiP,  mem'beivehip,  n.  the  state 
of  being  a  member  or  one  of  a  society :  a 
Gommunitv. 

MEBCBRANE,  mem'br&n,  n.  the  thin  tissue 
which  covers  the  members  or  parts  of  the 


body :  the  film  containing  the  seeds  of  a 
plant.    [Fr. — ^L.  menibrana — membrunL] 

MEMBRANEOUS,  mem-br&n'e-us,  MEM- 
BRANOUS, mem'bran-us,  MEMBRANA- 
CEOUS, mem-bran-&'shus,  ad^,  relating 
to,  consisting  of,  or  Lke  a  membrane. 

MEMENTO,  me-men'te  n.  a  sugcrtstion  oi 
notice  to  awaken  memory :— pf.  Meioen'- 
Tos.  [L.  imper.  of  meminit  to  remember, 
from  root  of  Mention.] 

MEMOIR,  mem'wor  or  me-moir',  n.  a 
familiar  notice  of  anythine  as  remem- 
bered by  the  writer :  a  short  biographical 
sketch :  a  record  of  researches  on  any 
subject :  the  transactions  of  a  society. 
[Fr.  mimoire — L.  memoria^  memory — 
memor,  mindful,  akin  to  Sans,  root  «mrt, 
to  remember.] 

MEMORABLE,  mem'or-a-bl,  a^f.  deserving 
to  be  remembered:  remarkable. — adv* 
Mem'orablt. 
^MEMORANDUM,  mem-or-aA'dum,  91.  some- 
thing to  be  remembered  :  a  note  to  assist 
the  memory  :—pl,  Meuoran^duvs,  Mem- 
oran'da. 
^MEMORIAL,  me-mO'ri-al,  ac(f.  bringing  to 
memory :  contained  in  memory.—^  that 
which  serves  to  keep  in  remembrance :  a 
monument :  a  note  to  help  the  memory : 
a  written  statement  with  a  petition, 
laid  before  a  legislative  or  other  body : 
(B.)  memory. 

MBM0RIALlST,me-m5'ri-al-ist,  n.  one  who 
writes,  signs,  or  presents  a  memoriaL 

MEMORIALIZE,  me-m5'ri-al-Iz,  v.f.  to  pre- 
sent a  memorial  to :  to  petition  by  me- 
morial. 

MEMORY ,  mem'o-ri,  n.  a  havinsp  or  keeping 
in  the  mind:  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  retains  the  knowledge  of  pre- 
vious thoughts  or  events:  retention: 
remembrance.    [See  Memoir.] 

MEN,  plural  of  Man. 

MENACE,  men'as,  v.t  to  threaten. — n.  a 
threat  or  threatening.  [Fr. — ^L.  mtnor^ 
to  threaten  —  minoSf  the  overhanging 
points  of  a  wail.] 

MENACING,  men'as-ing,  adj., overhanging: 
threatening. — adv.  MBN'iiCilNOLY. 

MENAGERIE,  MENAGERT,  men-&zh'e-ri 
or  men-aj'eivi,  n.  a  place  for  mxinaging 
and  keeping  wild  animals :  a  collection 
of  such  animals.  [Fr.,  from  root  of  Man- 
age.] 

MfiND,  mend,  v.f.  to  remove  a  fault :  to 
repair :  to  correct,  improve. — v.u  to  grow 
better.—^.  Mend'er.    [Short  for  Amend.] 

MENDACIOUS,  men-d&^shus,  adi>f  lying: 
false.— adv.  Ih^NDA'dousLY.  [L.mefuiaa^ 
mendacw— fuen^ior,  to  liej 

MENDACITY,  men-dasl-ti,,n.,  lyirug:  false- 
hood. 

MENDICANCY,  men'di-kan-ei,  n.  the  stfkte 
of  being  a  mendicant  or  beggar:  beggary. 

MENDICANT,  men'di-kant,  adj.  poor  to 
beglgary:  practicing  beegary. — n.  one  who 
is  m  extreme  want,  a  beggar :  one  of  the 
begging  fraternity  of  the  R.  Cath.Church« 
[L.  m^mdieanst  -antis,  pr.p.  of  mendioo^ 
to  he^—mendicuSf  a  beggar,  perh.  conn, 
with  L.  menda,  a  want.j 

MENDICITY,  men-dis'i-ti,  n.  the  state  of 


MENIVER,  men'i-ver,  MINEVER,  MIN- 
IVER, minl-ver,  n.  the  ermine :  its  fur. 
[O.  Fr.  menu  ver-^menu,  small — ^L.  mir^ 
utus,  and  vatr,  f ur— L.  vartus,  changing,, 
mottled.] 

MENSES,  men's^z,  n.pl.  the  monthly  dis- 
charge from  the  womb.  [L.  mensis,  a 
montn.] 

MENSTRUAL,  men'strG6-al,  ocf;.,  monthly: 
belonging  to  a  menstruum.  pLi.  men- 
strualis.J 

MENSTRUANT,  men'str(>0-ant,  o^;.  sub- 
ject to  menses.  |L.  menstruans,  -antts, 
prjp.  of  menstruoT] 

MENSTRUATE,  men'strOO-At,  v.t.  to  dis- 
charge the  menses.^41,  IU^struahon. 
JJm  menstrua,  -atum.} 

MBNSTRUOUS,  men'strC9-us,  ac(j.  having 
or  belonging  to  menses.    [L.  menstruus^ 

MENSTRUUM,  men'str60-um,  n.  a  solvent 
or  dissolving  substance  ^-yd.  Mmi'STRUA, 
the  menses.  [L.,  from  a  mncy  of  the  old 
chemists  that  dissolvents  could  be  pre- 
pared only  at  certain  stages  of  the  moon.} 

MENSURABLE,  mens'Q-ra-bl,  addf.  that 
can  be  measured :  measurable. — n.  Menb- 
URABIL'ity,  auality  of  being  mensurable. 
[L.  mensurabUis — mensuro,  to  measure. 
See  Measure.] 

MENSURAL,  mens'Q-ral,  adj.  pertaining 
to  measure. 

MENSURATION,  mens-Q-rft'shun,  n.  the 
act,  process,  or  art  of  measuring :  art  of 
finding  the  length,  area,  or  volume  of 
bodies :  the  result  of  measuring. 

MENTAL,  men'tal,  adj.  pertaining  to  the 
mind :  intellectual.  ^  adv.  Mj^tallt. 
[From  L.  mens,  mentis,  the  mind — Sans, 
root  man,  to  think.] 

MENTION,  men'shun,  n.  a  brief  notice  or 
remark :  a  hint. — v.t.  to  notice  briefly : 
to  remark:  to  name. — acff.  Men'tion- 
ABLB.  [L.  mentio,  mentionts,  from  root 
men,  Sans,  man,  to  think.] 

MENTOR,  men'tor,  n.  a  wise  and  faithful 
counsellor  or  monitor.— a<(;.  Mentor'ial. 
[From  Gr.  Mentbr,  the  friend  of  Ulysses 
— root  of  Mental.^ 

MENU,  men'oo,  n.  hst  of  thines  compos- 
ing a  repast.  [Lit.  "detailed,"  "minute,** 
Fr. — ^L.  minutus,  small.    See  Minute.] 

MEPHISTOPHELEAN.  mef-is-tof-e'le-aOr 
ad(f.  cynical,  sceptical,  malicious.  [From 
Mephtstopheles,  a  character  in  Gk)ethe*8 
Faust.] 

MEPHmC,  me-flt'ik,  adj.  pertaining  to 
mephitis:  offensive  to  the  smell:  nox- 
ious :  pestilential. 

MEPHITIS,  me-irtis,  MEPHITISM,  mef  i- 
tizm,  n.  a  foul,  pestilential  exhalatioB 
from  the  ground.  [L.  mgfthitis.'] 
XHERCANTILE,  mer'kan-tn,  adij.  pertain- 
ing to  merchants :  commerciaL  [Fr.  and 
It.-:- Low  L.  mercantilis — ^L.  mercans, 
^antis,  pr.p.  of  mercor,  to  trade — merx, 
mercis,  merchandise — mereo,  to  gain.J 

MERCENARY,  mer'se-nar-i,  ac(i.  hired  for 
money  :  actuated  bv  the  hope  of  reward: 
greedy  of  gain :  sold  or  done  for  money. 
— n.  one  who  is  hired:  a  soldier  hired 


into  foreign  service.    [Fr. — ^L.  meroen^ 
arius — merces,  hire.] 
being  a  mendicant  or  beggar :  the  life  of)KMERCER,  mer'ser,  n.  a  merchant  in  silks 


a  beggar. 

MENDlNG,  mend'ing,  n.  the  act  of  repair- 
ing. 

MENIAL,  mS'ni-al,  a4j»  servile,  low.— n. 
a  domestic  servant :  one  performing  ser- 
vile work :  a  person  of  servile  disposition. 
rOrig.  an  adi.  from  M.E.  meine,  a  house- 
nolo,  througn  O.  Fr.  from  Low  L.  man^ 
sionrata,  maimada— L.  mansion  -onis^ 
See  Mansion.] 

MENINGITIS,  men-in-jf  tis,  n.  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  [Ghr. 
m/Bnime,  mininggos,  a  membraoe.] 


and  woollen  cloths.    [Fr.  mercier,  from 

root  of  Merchant.] 
MERCERY,  mer'ser-i,  n.  the  trade  of  a 

mercer :  the  goods  of  a  mercer. 
MERCHANDISE,mer'chand-!z,  ?i.the  goods 

of  a  merchant :  anythine^  traded  in.   [Fr. 

marckandise — murchana,  a  merchant.] 
MERCHANT,  mer'chant,  n.  one  who  carries 

on  trcule,  esp.  on  a  large  scale  :  one  who 

buys  and  sells  goods :  a  trader.  —  a^. 

pertaining  to  traae  or  merchandise,    [fr. 

marehand-^la.  mercans,  -antis,  pr.pw  d 

mereor,  to  trade.] 


MERCHANTMAN 
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METALLOID 


MEBCHAirrMAN,  mer'clMut-iiuui,  h.  a 
trading-ship :  (B.)  a  merchant:— ^Z.  MBBf- 
CHANTBmi.    [Mebchant  and  Man.] 

MERCIFUL,  mer'si-^fool)  adj,  fuU  of  or  ex- 
ercising mercy :  willing  to  pity  and  spare: 
compassioDate :  tender :  humane.  — adv, 

MERCILESS,  mer'si-les,  ady,  without  men^: 
unfeeling  :  hArd-hearted :  ansparing : 
cmel.— adv.  Mer'geudsslt.— w.  Mbb'gi- 
usssNBSS,  want  of  mercy. 

MBRCURIAI^  mer-ka'H-aU  a^f.  having 
the  qualities  said  to  belong  to  the  ^;oa 
Mercury :  active :  spright^ :  oontainua^ 
oir  conastii^  of  merouiy.  [L.  mmtnaru 
cdis.    See  Dubcusy.] 

MERCURIALIZE,  raer-ktk'ri'«l48,  v.t  to 
make  mercurial:  (mecL)  to  affect  with 
meronry:  to  expose  to  the  vapor  of 
mereury. 

MERCURY,  m^^Q-ri,  it.  the  god  of  met- 
chandise  and  eloquence,  and  the  messen- 
ger of  the  ^ds :  the  planet  nearest  the 
son  :  a  white,  liquid  metal,  also  called 
quicksilver  :  a  messenger :  a  newspaper. 
[Fr. — ^L.  Mercuriuar-^^nerXt  merdaf  mer- 
ohandise.    See  Mbbchant.] 

MERCY,  m^si,  n.  a  forgiving  disposition : 
clemency :  leniency :  tenderness :  an  act 
of  xneroy.  [Fr.  merci,  grace,  favor— L. 
meroes,  mercedis,  pay,  reward,  in  Low  L. 
alsopity,  favor.] 

MERCY-SEAT,  mer'si-sSt,  n.  Qit)  the  seat 
or  fklaoe  of  mero^ :  the  covering  of  the 
Jewish  Ark  of  the  Covenant :  the  throne 
of  God. 

MERE,  mSr,  n.  a  pool  or  lake.  [A.S.  mere; 
Gter.  and  Dut*  meer ;  akin  to  L.  7nar€, 
the  sea,  Fr.  mer  and  mare,  pool ;  prob. 
conn«  with  Sans.  marUf  desert,  mrt»  to 
die,  and  with  the  root  of  MOBTAU  See 
Marsh  and  Marikb.] 

MERE,  mer,  a^f.  unmixed :  pure :  only 
this  and  nothing  else  :  alone :  absolute. — 
adv.  Mere'ly,  purely,  simply :  only :  thus 
and  no  other  way :  solely.  [L.  merue, 
unmixed  (of  wine^.] 

MERE,  mer,  n.  a  botuidary.  [AS.  moere, 
ge-mcereA 

MERESTEAD,  mSKsted,  n.  the  land  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  a  farm.  [From 
MiiniE,  a  boundary,  and  Stead.] 

MERETRICIOUS,  mer-e-trish'us,  cuff,  allui^ 
ine  by  false  show :  gaudy  and  deceitful ; 
false. — adv,  Mkrbtbi'OIOUBLt.^^.  Meb- 
ETRi'dOUSNESS.  [L.  meretrictus — mere- 
trix,  meretriciA,  a  narlot— «n«r0o,  to  earn. 
See  MEROAiniLB.] 

MERGANSER,  mer-rai'ser,  n.  a  diving 
bird  or  sea-duck.  TL.  mergue,  a  diver^ 
and  anseTy  a  goose.] 

MERGE,  merj,  v.t  to  dip  or  plunge  In  :  to 
sink :  to  cause  to  be  swallowed  up.— ^^.i. 
to  be  swallowed  up,  or  lost. — n.  MBRO'bb 
(lau^  a  merging.  [L.  msrgOt  m^rsum, 
akin  to  Sans,  m^i;,  to  dive,  to  sink.] 

MERIDIAN,  me-rid'i-an,  adj.  pertainmg  to 
mid'day:  bein^  on  the  meridian  or  at 
mid-day :  raised  to  the  highest  point. — 
n.,  midday:  the  highest  point,  as  of 
success :  an  imaginary  circle  on  the 
earth's  surface  passing  through  the  poles 
and  any  given  place:  (astr,)  an  imaginary 
circle,  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  zenith  of  the  spectator, 
which  the  sun  crosses  at  mid-day.  [Fr. 
'  L.  meridianua,  pertaining  to  mid-oay, 
from  meridien  (corr.  for  medidies)^  mid- 
dav — meditu,  middle,  and  dies^  d&y-I 

MERIDIONAL,  me-rid'I  un-al,  adb\  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  meridtdn;  »outhem:  having  a 
southern  aspect.  — oav.  Mbrid'ionally, 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian. — n.  Mb- 
RlDiONAL'rrr.    [Fr.— L.  meridionaUs.] 

MERINO,  me-r6'no,  n.  a  variety  of  sheep 
having  very  fine  wool,  orig.  from  Spain : 
a  fabric  of  merino  woo1.--4B<^.  belonging 


to  the  ntierftno  sheep  or  their  wool.  [IBpi , 
'  and  meaning  **  moving  fh>m  pasture  to 
pasture'*  —  mertiso,  inspector  of  sheep- 
walks*— Low  L.  mc(/ortnua,  from  root  of 
Majob.] 
MERIT,  meruit,  n.  exceUence  that  deaervea 
honor  or  reward:  worth:  value:  that 
which  is  earned. — vJ.  to  earn  :  to  have  a 
right  to  claim  as  reward:  to  deserve. 
[Ft. — h,  meriium — mereOt  meritum^  to 
obtain  as  a  lot  or  portion,  to  deserve ;  cf. 
Gr.  meiromait  to  divide.    See  Mbboait- 

TILB.] 

MERITORIOUS,  mer-i-ta'ri-us,  a^fi  possess- 
ing merit  or  desert:  deserving  of  reward, 
honor,  or  praise.— ^v.  MsHliK/BioirBLT. 
— -n.  Mebito'riousnbss. 

MEltK,  merk,  n.  an  old  Scotch  silver  coin 
worth  18s.  4d.  Scots,  or  18|d*  sterling, 
[Same  word  as  English  markA 

MERLE,  merl,  n.  the  blackbhtL  [Fr.— Li 
merula.} 

MERLIN,  merlin,  n.  a  spedea  of  small 
hawk :  a  wizard.  [Fr.  emeriUont  prob. 
same  as  Merle.] 

MERLON,  merlon,  n.  (fort.)  the  part  of 
a  parapet  which  Ues  between  two  embra* 
sures.    [Ft.;  ety.  dub,] 

MERMAID,  mer'mfid,  n.,  maid  of  thz  «ea,  a 
fabled  marine  animal,  having  the  upper 
part  like  a  woman  and  the  lower  Hxe  a 
Bfih: — maac.  Mer'man.  [AS.  mere,  a  lake 
(influenced  bv  Fr.  fTier,  the  sea),  and 
magdy  a  maid.]  

MERRIMENT,  merl-ment,  MERRINESS. 
mer'i-nes,  n.  gaiety  with  laughter  ajia 
noise :  mirth :  hilarity. 

MERRY,  mer'i,  adf.^  mortive:  cheerful: 
noisiiv  gay:  causing  fac^hter  <  lively.— 
adv.  Merr'ilt.  [AS.  mer^,  from  the 
Celtic,  as  in  Gkiel.  and  Lr.  mear,  fi-ommir, 
to  sport.    SeeMfttTH.] 

MERRY-ANDREW,  mer'i-^an'drOO,  n.  a 
buffoon  :  one  who  attends  a  mountebank 
or  quack  doctor.  [Mebbt,  and  perhaps 
Andrew  Borde,  a  physician  in  tne  time 
of  Henry  Yin.,  noted  for  hia  facetious 
sayiiig8.1     

MERRY -MAEING,  merl-mftk'faig,  n.  a 
mern^  entertainment,  a  festival. 

MERRY-THOUGHT,  mer'i-thawt*  ti.  the 
forked  bone  of  a  fowPs  breast,  which  two 
persons  puii  at  in  play,  the  one  who 
oreaks  off  the  longer  part  being  thought 
likely  to  be  first  married.  [Mseby  and 
Thought.] 

MERSION,  mer'shun,  n.  same  as  Immer- 

SION. 

MESEEMS,  me-eSmi^,  v.unpert.  it  seems  to 
me  (used  only  in  poetry).  [Mb,  the  da- 
tive of  I,  and  Seems  used  imperaonally.] 

MESEMBRY  ANTHEMUM,  me  -  aem  -  bri- 
an'the-mum,  n.  a  genus  of  succulent 
plants,  mostly  belonging  to  South  Africa. 
[Gr.  meetnibria,  mid-dav— ^nesos,  middle, 
n^mera,  day,  and  antMma--'<mthe6^  to 
blossom,  so  called  because  their  flowers 
usually  expand  at  mid-day.] 

MESENTERY,  mes'en-ter^i  or  mez*-,  n.  a 
membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  vertebras,  and  serving  to 
support  the  intestines.-^^u^'.  Mesbntbr'- 
IC.  [L.— Or.  m£9enieron — m^aoi,  middle, 
enteron,  intestines — entoe^  within.] 

MESH,  mesh,  n.  the  opening  between  the 
threads  of  a  net :  network. — vA.  to  catch 
in  a  net. — adj,  Mesh't,  formed  like  net- 
work. [M.E.  masJbfl  A.S.  faoo;, a  net; 
Qer.  mosclie.] 

MESBfERlC,  mes-mer'ik,  MESMERIGAL, 
mes-mer^ik-al,  adj.  of  or  relating  to  mes- 
inerMiH. 

MESMERISM,  meai'mer^aDn,  n.  art  of  mes- 
Tneriziifig, 

MESMERIZE,  mee^meMa,  v.t.  to  induce  an 
extraordinary  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  whidh  the  operator  is  auppoied 


to  control  the  actions  of  the  subject.— 
If.  MEa'MEBiZBR  or  MEs'MERiar,  one  wha 
mesmerises.  [From  Memner,  a  German 
physician  (1788-1815),  who  brought  mes- 
merism into  noticcj 

MESNE,  mSn,  ac(i.,  intermediate:  applied 
to  a  writ  issued  between  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  suit.  [Norin.  Fr.  mesne, 
middle.] 

MESS,  mes,  n.  a  mixture  disagreeable  to 
the  si^ht  or  taste :  a  medley :  disorder : 
confusion.    [A  form  of  Mash.1 

MESS,  mes,.  It.  a  dish  or  quantity  of  food 
eerved  up  at  one  time :  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  eat  tc^ther,  eep.  in  the  curmy 
and  navy. — v,U  to  supply  with  a  mess. — 
v.i,  to  eat  of  a  mess :  to  eat  at  a  common 
table.  [O.  Fr.  mes  (Ft.  mete),  a  dish,  a 
course  at  table — L.  mitto^  misaum,  to 
send,  in  Low  L.  to  place.] 

MESSAGE,  mee'ftj,  n.  any  communication 
sent  from  one  to  another :  an  errand  :  an 
official  commimication.  [Fr. — ^Low  L. 
missaticum^  ftrom  mitto^  mtssus,  to  send.] 

MESSENGER,  mes'en-jer,  n.  the  bearer  of 
amessoae:  a  forerunner. 

MESSIAH,  mes-fifa,  MESSIAS,  me»^'aa, 
n.  the  anointed  one^  the  Christ, — n.  M^B- 
6f ahship.  [Heb.  maefciocA— •mae^oe^,  to 
anoint.]^ 

MESSIANIC,  mes-ef-an^ik,  adj.  relating  to 
the  Messiah. 

MESSMATE,  mes^ftt,  n.  one  who  eats  at 
the  same  table.    [Mess  and  Mate.] 

MESSUAGE,  mes'w&j,  n.  (law)  a  dwelMng 
and  offices  with  the  adioimng  lands  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  nousebold. 
[O.  Fr. — ^LowL.  messuagium^^lu  mansa, 
pa. p.  of  maneOf  to  remain.  See  Mak- 
Bioy.] 

MESTEE,  mea-te',  n.  the  offspring  of  s 
white  person  and  a  quadroon.  [West 
IndianJ 

MESTIZO,  mes-tSi^o,  n.  the  off^riug  of  a 
Spaniard  or  Creole  and  a  native  Ameri- 
can Indian.  [Sp. — ^L.  mixtus^-wiseeo,  to 
mix.] 

MET,  pa  J.  and  pa.p.  of  Meet. 

METACARPAL,  met-arkftr'pal,  (u^.  per- 
taining to  the  part  of  the  nand  between 
the  wrist  and  the  fingers.  [Gr.  tneta, 
after,  and  ^arpos^  wrist.] 

METACHRONISm,  me-tarron-izm,  n.  the 
placing  of  an  event  after  its  real  time, 
[Fr. —  Gr.  metachronos^-metOf  beyond, 
and  chrvnoSt  time.] 

METAGE,  m^t'flj,  n»,  measurement  of  coaU 
price  of  measurement.    [See  Mete.] 

MjsTAL,  met'al,  n.  a  solid,  shining,  opaque 
body,  such  as  gold,  etc.:  broken  stone 
used  for  macadamized  roads.  [Fr. — ^L. 
metaUum — Gr.  metalUm,  a  mine,  a  metal, 
prob.  from  metaikU>t  to  search  after.  Of. 
mbttlbJ 

METALLIC,  me-tal'ik,  €td^.  pertaining  to  or 
like  a  meted:  consisting  of  metal.  [L. 
metallicusA 

METALLIFEROUS,  met-al-ifer-us,  adj.y 
producing  or  yielding  metcdsu  [L.  metal- 
lifer^-'metallum,  metal,  and/ero,  to  bear, 
to  produce.] 

METALUFOrM,  me-tal'i-form,  ae^j.  hav- 
ing  the  form  of  metals :  like  metai. 

METALLINE,  met'al-Ih,  ady.  pertaining  to 
a  metal :  consisting  of  or  impregnated 
with  metal. 

METALUST,  met'al-ist,  n.  a  worker  in 
metals :  one  skilled  in  nEietals. 

METALLIZE,  met'al-Iz,  vX  to  form  into 
metal :  to  give  to  a  substance  its  metaUie 
properties.— n.  Mbtaixiza'TIOK. 

METALLOID,  met'al-oid,  n.  that  which 
has  a  form  or  appearance  like  a  metal : 
usually,  anv  of  the  non-metallic  inflam- 
mable bodies,  as  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
etc  [Gr.  metaUoa»  a  metal,  ana  etdos. 
form*] 


METALLOID 
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MICROSCOPIC 


KBTALLOID,  mef al^d,  METALLOiDALp 

met-aJ-oid'al,  ad(j\  pertaining  to  the  met- 
alloMis* 
METALLURGIST,  mef al-mvjist,   n.   one 
who  work9  metals :  one  akiUed  in  nwtalp 

METALLURGY,  met'al-ur-li,  n.  the  art  of 
tDorking  meials:  the  art  of  separating 
metals  from  their  orea—Ml^  MiTAixmr- 
oio,  pertaining  to  meiaOurM  [Or. 
metctlton^  a  metal,  erffoUf  work.] 

liETAMOBPHIC,  met-a-mor'fik,  aM  aah- 
ject  to  change  otfom:  {^^oL)  appnedto 
rocks,  which,  though  of  aqueous  origm, 
have  been  grreatly  altered  bv  heat.«-n. 
MsTAMOB'FHisif,  state  or  qpiauty  of  being 
netamorphic. 

METAMORPHOSE,  mec-a-mor^fOs,  v.t  to 
0^71^6  into  another /orm.*  to  transform. 
[Gr.  metamorphM  -^  meia^  expressing 
chaju^e,  morpti^  form.] 

METAMORPlfOSIS,  met-a-mor'fo^is^  n., 
eh/ange  oi  fomk  or  shape:  transforma- 
tion :  the  change  living  betngs  undergo 
in  the  coarse  o<  their  growth  v-'pL  Msr- 
amor'phosbb. 

METAPHOR,,  met'arfor*  n,  {rhetA  a  traaa- 
ference  (of  meaning) :  the  putting  of  one 
thing  for  another  wftiich  it  only  reeem^ 
bles,  &s  when  knawUdge  \&  oallea  a  lamp, 
or  words  are  said  to  be  biUer.  [IV.— Gr. 
metaphora  —  metapherO  -—  meto,  over, 
j^ierd^  to  carry  J  

METAPHORIC,  met-a-for'ik,  METAFEK)R^ 
ICAL,  met-a-for'i-kal,  acfj,  pertaining  to 
or  containing  vietcg^^hor :  flgurative.—- 

adv.  IteTAFHOR'lGALLY. 

METAPHRASE,  mefa-frftz,  ti.  a  tranOa- 
tion  from  one  language  into  another 
tro  rd  for  tcord.  [Gr.  mdaphrasis^-^metat 
denotmg  change,  and  p^^roife,  a  speaking 
—phr<iz6,  to  speak.! 

METAPHRAST,  metlipfkvst,  n.  one  n^o 
translates  word  for  word,— o4f»  Mkta* 
phbas'tic. 

METAPHYSICAL,  met-^t4isffk-^  aeff.  peiv 
taining  to  metaphysics:  abstract.— orfi;. 
Metaphys'ioaixt. 

METAPHYSICIAN,  met-a-fl-dsh'aii,  n,  one 
versed  in  meiaphysies. 

METAPHYSICS,  met^Ae'lks,  fusing,  the 
seieiBoe  which  inrvestigates  the  first  man- 
ciples of  nature  and  thought ;  ontoiogy 
or  the  scienee  of  being.  pBo  called  from 
certain  works  of  Aristotle  which  foUanoed 
or  were  studied  afier  his  oA^8ies-*Or. 
me^a,  after,  an^  physikat  physics,  from 
j^hysis^  nature.] 

METATARSAL,  met-a^tAKsal,  atff.  belongs 
ine  to  the  front  Dart  of  the  foot,  just 
l>enind  the  toes.  iQr.  meta^  beyond,  and 
Utrsoej  the  flat  of  the  f^etJ] 

METATHESIS,  me-tath'es-is,  n,  (gram.) 
transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word. 
IGr.-'-metaiiiheMif  to  transpose-  ■  metet, 
over,  tithSmis  to  plaee.] 

METAYER,  me-tft^yer,  n.  a  farmer  who 
pays,  instead  of  other  rent,  a  half,  or 
other  fixed  proportion,  of  the  crone.  [Fh 
—Low  Lb  fnodief aWua— Lb  medMas^  the 
half— medlm,  middle.] 

METE,  met,  vX  to  measure.  [A.S.  metan; 
Ger.  mtessent  Goth,  miton,  L.  metior.  Sane, 
widj 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  me-temp^-k6'sls,  n. 
the  transmigration  ot  the  stml  after  death 
into  some  other  body»-^.  Metemfsy- 
CHO'SES.  [Gr.—mela,  expressing  change, 
and  empsychdsiSf  an  animating— eiH  la, 
jMycM,  soul.] 

MmEOR,  m§%e-or,  n.  a  body  whieh,  to 
passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
becomes  incandescent  and  luminous,  as  a 
riM>oting*4tar  or  fire-ball :  formerly  uaed 
of  any  appearaaee  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
oloucis,  rain:  (flg,)  ssnrthkig  that  tran- 
siently dasaleB  or  starikea  with 


Bit.  ^tfuitwhiehfesuspeBdedhi  thealr,*" 
r.  meteOronr-^meta,  beyond,  and  eOro, 

anything  suspended,  from  oetrj),  to  lift.] 
METEORIC,  m&te-or^ik.  o^;'  <3ertaining  to 

oroonsiBtingol9ii€teo7»;  proceeding trom  * 

a  meteor :  influenoed  by  the  weather. 
METTEOROLITE,  md-teor'o-llt,  METEOR^ 

ITE,  mS'te^Mt,  n»  a  meteorie  stone, 

[Gr.  mete&roSf  lithos,  stone.] 
MEliSOROLOGIST,    mS-te-or-oro-jist,  n, 

one  skilled  in  meteorology. 
METEOROLOGY,  md-te-orK>ro-ji,  ti.  the 

science  which  treats  of  the  atmosphere 

and  its  nhenomena,  esp.  of  the  weather. 

— «!;{».  MsTBOBcaxxi^  MiarBOBOLoo'io- 

AU   [Gr.  ntfteOros,  and  togos,  discourse.] 
METER,  mft'ter,  n.  one  who  or  that  wUcb 

measures,  esp.  an  apparatus  for  measnr- 


inggast    [SeeMRTiBB.] 

MBTBYAr 


ABD,  mef  yird,  m  (B.)  a  yard  or 

rod  for  msting  or  messaring. 

METHBOUN,  metbeglin,  n.  mead,  a  feiw 

menfted  liquor  made  from  honey.    [W. 

ine^jffflya,  trom  medtd^  mead,  and  uyn, 

y^SiNKBf  me4hiqgks',  (R)  METHINK'- 
BKH,  v.impen^  U  seems  tome:  I  think : 
'-^Ni.f.  Mbthouoht,  mfi-thawtf.  [A.8. 
ine  tkunsetk  me,  dative  of  I,  and  thynf 
eon,  to  seem  (impenonal).  Not  from 
fbeiMon,  to  thfaik.  Of.  Ger.  dMnkeu^  to 
seeraj 

METHOD,  meth'iid,  n.  the  mode  or  rule  of 
accomplisfaing  an  end:  orderiy  proceduro: 

int:  ^etem:  rale: 
after  any- 
» m€^wdoe 
""metOf  after,  and  hodos,  a  way.] 

METHOraC,  m»-tbod'ik,  METHODICAL, 
me-thod'ib«l,  acdf.  arranged  with  method : 
diflfiosed  in  a  Just  and  natural  manner : 
formal.— adv.  methoi/ioacly. 

METHODBSM,  metii'nd»iam,  n,  the  prin* 
oiples  and  practice  of  the  JMhodists, 

METHODIST,  meth^ud-ist,  n.  {orig.)  one 
who  observes  method  :  one  of  a  sect  of 
Christiana  founded  bj  John  Wesley  (1708 
— ^1791]^,  noted  for  tlie  strictness  of  its 
discipline:  one  strict  or  formal  in  relijgfion. 
rrhe  name  first  applied  in  1729,  in  dension, 
hj  fheir  fellow  students  at  Oxford,  to 
John  Wesley  and  his  associates.] 

METHODISTIC,  meth-ud-isf  ik,  METHOD- 
ISTICAL»  meth-ud-isf  ik-al,  adj.  resent- 
bteg  the  Msthodists:  strict  in  religious 
matters.^acll?.  Methodibi'ioaii.t. 

METHODIZE,  meth'ud-fn,  v.t  to  redoee  to 
method :  to  dispose  in  due  order, 

MBTHOUGHT.    See  MimniiSB. 

METHYLATED  SPIRIT,  UMtli'iMt-ed 
spir^it,  n.  a  uiztuie  of  pare  aleohol  with 
10  per  cent  of  naphtha  or  wood^pMt,  to 
prevent  people  drinking  it. 

MBTONIC,  iiie4»nlk,iH(^pertalningtotfae 
lunar  oyole  of  nineteen  years.  [From 
Meton^  on  Athenian,  the  dtscjovotcr, 
about  480  &a] 

METONYMIC,  met-o-nhnik.  METONYM- 
ICAL,  met-o-nirolk-a],  attf,  used  by  way 
of  metonymy.''^adv*  Mrroim'iOALLY. 

METONYMY,  me-ton'i-mi  or  met'o-nim-i^ 
n,  (rhst.)  a  trope  in  whleh  one  word  ia 
put  for  another  related  to  it,  as  the  effect 
lor  the  cause,  pit.  **m  ohange  of  name,** 
L. — Gr.  meUmgnUa'^meta,  eaprcseing 
chwage,  and  onoma,  a  name.] 

METRE,  mS'ter,  n.  poetical  measure  or  ar- 
ransement  of  syllables :  rhythm  :  verse: 
a  ^*ench  measure  of  length  equal  to 
nearly  89i  iaehes.  fFr.  —X.  menwi^— 
Gr.  metrom*    See  Mbtb.] 

METRIC,  niet'rik,  METRICAL,  met'rifc«l, 
oc)^  pertaining  to  metre  or  to  metrology: 
oomnstiag  of  v^ses.  The  Mbtbicaz«  sys- 
tem is  the  IVench  i^ystem  of  weights  and 
measures,which  is  founded  on  tlie  French 
it  diTides  or  multiplisa  by  fiit, 


and  is  therefore  a  deemal  system.— oJei 
Mbt'iucallt. 

METROLOGY,  me4rol'o.ji,  n.  the  sciencs 
of  weights  and  measures,  [Gr.  metront 
measoie,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

METRONOME,  met'ro-ndm,  n.  an  instru- 
ment whieh    measures    musical    time 
[Gr.  metron,  measure,  and  nesiU^f  to  die 
tribute.] 

METRONOMY,  me-troa'o-mi,  n.  measure 
meat  of  time  by  a  metronome, 

METROPOLIS,  me-trop'o-Iis,  lu  the  chief 
city  or  capital  of  a  eountry :  (properly) 
the  chief  cathedral  city,  as  Canterbury 
of  England  >-«I.  Mbsbop^oubbs.  [litl 
'^mother  city/*  K— Gr.  mit&r,  motb^ 
-"PoKs,  a  dty.  1 

METROPOLITAN,  met-nyooTit-an,  adj\ 
belonging  to  a  m^fropoiu.*  pertaining 
to  the  mother*churofaL— fi.  (ori^.)  the 
bishop  of  a  metropolis  or  chief  city :  the 
bishop  who  pcesides  over  the  other  bish- 
ops of  a  proviaoe*  [L..  metrcpoUtemsis. 
See  Meibofoub.] 

METTLE,  meta,  n.  axdor  or  keeMiesa  of 
temperament:  n)h*it:  sprig^itliaesK  cowv 
~A  metapnor  from  the  metal  of  a 


agew    FAi 

Made.] 
[ETTL&D, 


METTLED,  metld,  METTLESOME,  metl- 
sum,  a^\  high^qiirited :  ardent. 

MEW,  mH,  n.  a  se»*f owl :  a  gull*  [A.S. 
m4XUf ;  cog*  with  Dut.  lacenip,  Ice.  tndr. 
Per,  atdtt^-^  imitative.] 

MEW,  mil,  r.l  to  cry  as  a  cat»— «.  the  try 
of  a  cat.    [Imitative.] 

MEW,  mil,  v.t,  to  shed  or  cast :  to  co»tee, 
as  in  a  cage.— n.t>  to  change :  to  cant  the 
feathers :  to  moult.*-fi.  a  place  for  msto- 
ing  or  confining :  a  cage  for  hawks  while 
mewing :  generally  in  pL  a  stable  ba» 
cause  the  roval  stables  were  built  wiiere 
the  king's  hawks  were  mewed  or  oon«| 
fined :  a  place  of  confinement.  [Fr.  m«e, 
a  changmg,  esp.  of  the  coat  or  skin— 
musr,  to  mew»-^  msilo,  to  cbanee.] 

MIASM,  mfasm,  MIASMA,  mT-arroa,  n. 
infectious  matter  floating  in  the  air  aris- 
ing from  putrefying  bodies : —-fil.  Mi^* 
ASMS,  Miasmata,  mf-^iz'marta.  [Gr.  mi- 
osmoF-HiudtnO,  to  stain.] 

MTA8MAL,  mf-as^mal,  MIASMATIC,  ml« 
az-mafik,  octf.  pertaining  to  or  oontain- 
ing  miasma. 

MICA,  mTka,  n,  a  |:littering  mineral  which 
cleaves  into  thin  transparent  plates, 
sometimc^s  used  as  glass.— <ic^.  MIGAf- 
CB0X7B.    [L.  miea^  a  crumb.] 

MICE,  mis,  pL  of  Moithb. 

MICHABLmAS,  mik'el-maa,  n.  the  mass  or 
feast  of  St.  IficAoei,  a  R.  Oath,  festival 
celebrated  Sept.  29. 

MICROCOSM,  mrkro-koan,  n.  man,  who 
was  regarded  by  ancient  pbUoBophera  as 
a  model  or  epitome  of  the  untt9er«6.— oriis. 
MiOROOOS'Hio,  Miobooos'micai^  pertain- 
ing to  the  mioroeosm,  [Lit.  the  *Mittle 
world,**  Fr. — h.^-Qr*^  from  mikroSf  little; 
kosmos,  world.] 

MICROGRAPHY,  mT-krog^nirfi,  n.  the  da- 
seription  ot  smaU  at  microscopic  objects. 
[Gr.  mikros,  tittle,  and  granJti,  to  write.] 

Micrometer,  ml-krornVter,  y?.  an  in« 
strument  used  with  a  telescope  or  miero* 
scope  for  measuring  very  smaU  spaces^ 
ac{;.  MiCROMET'RiCAU   [Gr.  mftlroa,  little 
and  metron,  measure.] 

MICROPHONE,  mfkro-fOn,  n.  an  instru- 
ment which,  by  means  of  an  electric  cut« 
rent,  renders  the  faintest  sounds  dis- 
tinctly audible.  [Gr.  mikros,  little,  and 
f}hOnS  sound  »1 

MfeROSCOPE,  mfkro^dp,  n.  an  o|>tieal 
instrument  for  viewing  small  or  minute 
obiects.— ^  MICBOS'OOFT.  [Gr.  m/iknm 
little,  and  dbopeO,  to  look  aJL] 

MICROSCOPIC  ml-kroHikep'ik,  MICRO* 
800PIGAL,  ml>fcro*sko^M,  ac^. 


MICR08C0PIST 
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MILLION 


takdng  to  a  micro9Gope:  made  bjr  or 
reseinbliiig  a  microscope :  visible  only  by 
the  aid  of  a  mioroscope. — ado,  MiGRO- 

BOOP'ICALLY. 

laCROSCOFIST,  mrkroHskOp-ist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

MID,  mid,  (tdi.%  middle:  situated  between 
extremes.  [A.S.  mid^  midd ;  cogr.  with 
Ger.  mitte  and  mittelt  L.  mediu8f  Gr.  ma- 
908,  Sans.  madhycL] 

HED-DAT,  mid'-<&»  ft.  the  midcOe  of  the 
day:  noon. 

HIDDEN,  mid'eoL  n.  a  heap  of  ashes  or 
dung.  [From  Scand.,  asEiaii.  mSdding-^ 
mdOy  dung ;  ef.  MUD  and  MUOK.] 

MIDDLE,  midl,  a^\  equallv  distant  from 
the  extremes:  intermediate:  interven- 
Ing.— n.  the  middle  point  or  part :  midst : 
central  portion.  [A.S.  miaddr^-mid  (see 
Mn>);  co|%  with  Dut.  middd,  Ger.  mittel,] 

MIDDLE-HAN,  midl-man,  n.  one  who 
stands  in  the  middle  between  two  per- 
sons :  an  agent  between  two  parties :  in 
Ireland,  one  who  rents  land  of  proprie- 
tors in  large  tracts,  and  lets  it  in  portion8 
to  the  peasantry. — n.  HiDBLB  AoBS,  the 

Esriod  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
mjpire  in  the  6th  century  to  the  Bevival 
of  Learning  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury.—o^  MoDDLBMoerr,  Hmiiosr,  (J?.) 
nearest  the  middle.—^  Hiddlb-passagBv 
in  the  slave-trade,  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Africa.— n.  Hdddlb  tbbk 
(logic)  that  term  of  a  syllogism  with 
which  the  two  extremes  are  separated  ly 
compared. 

MIDDLING,  midUn^,  ocff.  of  middle  rate, 
state,  size,  or  quahty:  about  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  extremes :  moderate. 

MIDGE,  mij,  n.  the  common  name  of  sev- 
eral species  of  small  dipterous  insects, 
resembling  gnats,  but  having  a  shorter 
proboscis.  [A.S.  mioge^  cog.  with  Ger. 
mUcke,  a  gnat,  and  Dut.  mugJ] 

MIDLAND,  midland,  cu^.  in  the  middle  of 
or  surrounded  by  larid :  distant  from  the 

MIDNIGHT,  mid'nit,  n.  the  middle  of  the 
night:  twelve  o'clock  at  night.— act;, 
bemgat  midnight :  dark  as  midnight. 

HIDRfiS,  mid'rib,  n.  Q)ot.)  the  continuation 
of  the  leaf-stalk  to  the  point  of  a  leaf. 

MIDRIFF,  mid'rif.  n.  the  diaphragm^  [lit. 
the  **  middle  of  the  belly."  A.a  mid, 
middle,  and  Ar{f,  the  belly.] 

MIDSHIP,  mid'ship,  adf,  bcdng  in  the  wUd' 
die  of  a  ship^ '  aav,  aJl/BBm, 

HIDSHIPHAN,  mid'ship-man.  n.  a  naval 
cadet  or  oflSoer  whose  rank  is  HUermedi^ 
ate  between  the  common  seamen  and  the 
superior  offlcers. 

MIDST,  midst,  n.  the  middle, -^adv.  in 
the  middle.  [From  the  M.  E.  phrase  in 
midde^^  in  the  midst,  with  ezoreBcent  t 
Jcf .  tchU-^-fS.    See  Mm.] 

MIDSUMHER,  mid'sum-er,  ft.  the  middle  of 
mimmer :  the  summer  solstice  about  the 
21st  of  June. 

MIDWAY,  mid'wft,  n.  the  middle  of  the 
vfay  or  distance.— acjf.  being  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  way  or  custanoe.— €idi;.  half- 
way. 

MIDWIFE,  mid'wif,  n.  a  woman  who 
assists  others  in  childbirth:—^  Hm- 
wiVBS  (mid'wiyz).  [lit.  *' helping^wo- 
man,**  A.8.  mid^  together  with  (cog.  with 
Ger.  mitt  Or.  miM),  and  tr^,  woman.] 

HIDWIFERT,  mid'wif-ri  or  mid'wif-ri,  n. 
art  or  practioe  of  a  midw{fe  or  accouch- 
euse^  

MIDWINTER,  mid'win-ter,  n.  the  middle 
of  vdnter:  the  winter  solstice  (Slst  De* 
oember),  or  the  time  about  it. 

MIEN,  m§n,  n.the  look  or  appearance,  esp. 
of  the  face :  manner :  bearing.  FFr.  mine 
— m^fier,  to  lead,  conduct;  frov.  as 
menar,  to  beliave  one's  self— L.  m/iHo,  in 


Low  L.,  to  drive  cattle.    See 

and  Demeanor.  J 
MIGHT,  mit,  pa.t.  of  Hay. 
MIGHT,  mIt,  n.,  power:  ability:  strength: 

energy  or  intensity  of  purpose  or  feeunff. 

— ^HiOHT  Aia>  Hain,  utmost  strength. 

[A.S.  meahtf  miht:  Gk>th.  mahtSf  Ger. 

macht :  from  root  of  Hay.] 
HIGHTINESS,  mif  i-nes,  n.  power :  great- 

ness!  a  title  of  dignity ;  excellency. 
HIGHTY,  mif  i,  o/dd.  having  great  power : 

strong:  valiant:  very  great:  important: 

exhibiting    mJight :     wonderfuL  —  ado* 

HlQHT'lLY. 

HIGNONETTE,  min-yo-nef ,  n.  an  annual 

Et,  bearing  sweet-scented  flowers, 
dim.  of  mignon,  darling.  See 
on.] 

HIGRATE,  mfgrftt,  v.i.  to  remove  for  resi- 
dence from  one  country  to  another.  [JL 
migrOf  migratua,  akin  to  meo,  to  go.] 

MIGkATION,  mtjgiTft'shun,  n.  a  change  of 
abode  from  one  country  or  climate  to 
another.   JFr.— L.] 

MIGRATORY,  mrgra4or4,a4f.,  migrating 
or  accustomed  to  migrate :  wandering. 

MILCH,  milch,  a/dli.  giving  miOk.  [Another 
form  of  HnxJ 

MILD,  mild,  acf/T  gentle  in  temper  and  dS^ 
position:  not  snarp  or  bitter:  acting 
gently :  gently  and  pleasantly  afiPeoting 
the  senses:  soft:  calm.— adv.  miu/ly. — 
n,  Hnj/NEBBii  [A.S.  mUde,  mild,  merci- 
ful ;  a  word  common  to  the  Teut.  lan- 
guages, as  Ger.  miltJ,  Ice.  fntZdr,graoiouB, 
etcT 

MILDEW,  mil'da,  n.  a  disease  on  plants, 
marked  by  the  growth  on  them  of  minute 
fungi.— 1;.(.  to  taint  with  mUdew.  [AJSL 
mdededWf  prob.  sig.  **  honey-dew ;  ^ 
mela-  being  prob.  oog.  with  L.  fnet,  honffir» 
Qr.melu    SeeDEwIj 

MILE,  mil,  n.  1760  yards.  [A.a  mU;  Tr. 
mUle ;  both  a  contr.  of  L.  mQle  paeauvm, 
a  thousand  paces,  the  Roman  imle.] 

MILEAGE,  mll'fij,  n.  fees  paid  by  the  miOe 
for  travel  or  conveyance:  length  in  miles. 

MILESTONE.  mXl'stGn,  ft.  a  etone  set  to 
mark  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

MILFOII^  mil'foil,  n.  the  herb  varrow,  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  divisions  of 
its  leaf.  [L.miZZ^oliifiiir-fli«Zle^  thousand, 
and  foZium,  a  leaf.] 

MILIARY,  mfl'yar-i,  adf.  resembUngami^ 
le^seed :  attended  with  an  erupfion  of 
smaU  red  piinoles,  like  mUlet-eeedBy  as 
fever.    VL,  mmumA 

MILITANT,  mfl'i-tanV  cmV*  fighting:  en- 
gaged in  warfare.  [L,  mUmmM,  <miiet 
pr.p.  of  m{l%to,'\ 

MILrrARISH,  milO-tar-ian,  n,  an  oxeons 
of  the  military  spirit. 

MILITARY,  miPi-ter-i,  adj.  nertaining  to 
aoldiera  or  warfare :  warlike :  beoominff 
a  soldier :  engaged  in  the  profession  ^ 
arms :  derived  from  service  as  a  soldier, 
-^it.  soldiery :  the  army.  [L.  mmtaria-^ 
miles  a  soldier.  1 

MILITATE,  mfl'Rftt,  v.i.  (lU.)  to  be  a  so^ 
dieTf  to  fight :  to  contend:  to  stand  op- 
posed. 

MiLITIA,  nii-lish'a,  n.  a  body  of  men  en- 
rolled and  drilled  as  soldiers,  but  only 
liable  to  home  service.  [L.  miUHa,  wai^ 
fare,  soldiery— mtZes,  mUitiaJ] 

MILrriAHAN,  mi-Ush'arman,  n.  a  man  or 
soldier  in  the  militia  force. 

MTTiK,  milk,  t;.^.  to  squeeae  or  draw  milk 
from :  to  supply  with  milk.— n.  a  white 
fluid  secretea  oy  female  mammalB  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  young:  a  mflk- 
like Juice  of  certain  plants.— n.  MIlk'sb. 
[A.S.  meokf  milk ;  Ger.  milcA,  milk,  L. 
mtUgeOf  to  milk;  orig.  meaning  to 
''stroke,"  "squeeze,**  aa  in  Sans,  mairjt 
to  rub,  stroke.  J 

MILK-FEVER,  milk'-fi'ver,  n.  albvar  ao- 


oompanying  the  secretion  of  milk  after 

beanng. 
MTTiKMAID,  milk'mfid,  n.  a  woman  who 

milks:  a  dairymaid. 
MILKSOP,  milk'Bop,  n.  a  piece  of  bread 

sopped  or  soaked  m  mUk :  an  effeminate, 

silly  fellow. 
MILK-TREE,  milk'-tre,  n.  a  free  yielding 

a  mUh-hkef  nourishing  juice,  as  the  cow* 

tree  of  S.  America. 

MILKY,  mUk'i,  adj.  made  of,  full  of,  like, 
or  yielding  milk:    soft:  gentle. — adv. 

HlLK'lLY.— n.     HiLK'iNBaS.— tl.    HiLK'Y- 

WAY  (futr,)  a  broad,  luminous  or  tohitish 
cone  in  the  sky,  supposed  to  be  the  light 
of  innumerable  fixed  stars. 

MITiTi^  mil,  n.  a  machine  for  grinding  any 
substance,  as  grain,  by  crushing  it  be- 
tween two  hara,  rough  surfaces :  a  place 
where  grinding  or  manufacture  of  some 
kind  is  cam^  on. — v.f.  to  grind :  to 
press  or  stamp  in  a  mill :  to  stamp,  as 
ooin:  to  dean,  as  cloth.  [A.S.  mt2», 
which  like  Ger.  mii/kZe,  is  from  L.  mda^  a 
miU— molo,  to  ^rind,  akin  to  Sans,  mrid^ 
to  bruise.    See  Hab.] 

MILLCXX>,  voSHiogt  n.  a  co^  of  a  miO- 
wheel. 

MnJiDAM,  mil'dam,  MILLPOND,  mU'- 
Dond,  n.  a  dam  or  pond  to  hold  water  for 
cbriving  a  mUL 

MIIJiENARIAN,  mil-le-nft'ri-an,  ad^.  last- 
in«[  a  thousand  years:  pertaining  to  the 
millennium. — n.  one  oelieving  in  the 
millennium.— 918.  HmjOTA'siANiBM,  Hn/- 
LENABIBM,  the  doctrine  of  millenarians. 

MILLENARY,  mil'e-nar-i,  acb'.  consisting 

of  a  thousand. — n.  a  thousand  years. 

[L.  mtZ7enariK9— miUenf ,  a  thousana  each 

•^-^miUet  a  thousand.] 
MILLENNIAL,  mil-lenl-el,  adlf.  pertaining 

to  a  thousand  years:  pertaining  to  the 

millennium. 
MILLENNIANISH,  mfl-len'i-an-izm,  HIL- 

LENNIARISM,  mil-len'i-ar-izm,  7i.  beUef 

in  the  millennium. — n.  Hillbnu'ialist,  a 

believer  in  the  millennium. 

MILLENNIUH,  mil-len'i-um,  n.  a  ^^^ousafid 
years  :  the  thousand  years  during  which, 
as  some  believe,  Christ  will  personally 
reign  on  the  earth.  [L.  mtOe,  a  thousand!, 
annuSf  a  year.l 

MILLEE^EC,  mil'e-ped,  n.  a  small  worm- 
like animal,  with  an  immense  number  of 
legs>-^.  Hhj/efedbb  ^pedzL  p^.  mHJe- 
peda^-^mUlef  a  thousana,  ana  pes^  pedis^ 
afootj 

MTTiTiEHl 


mUL 


mil'er,  n.  one  who  attends  a  oom- 


MTIJiKR/S-THUHB,  mirers-thum,  n.  a 
small  fresh-water  fish  with  a  large,  broad, 
and  rounded  head  like  a  miUers  ^umb^ 
the  river  bull-head. 

MTTJiKSTMAT.,  mU-les'hn-al,  oc^f.,  thou- 
sandth: consisting  of  thousandth  parts. 
^-adv.  HiLLEs'iHALLY.  [L.  miOestmiia— 
miUe,  a  thousand.] 

MILLET,  mil'et  n.  a  grass  yielding  man 
used  for  food.  [Fr.  miUe^L.  miRum; 
from  miUe^  a  thousand,  from  the  number 
of  its  seeds.] 

MTTiLlARD,  xnil'yard,  n.  a  thousand  mill 


Mn 


ions.    [Pr.— L.'mtZ(e,  a  thousand.] 
JJNER,  mil'in-er,  n.  one  who  makes 


head-dresses,  bonnets,  etc.,  for  women. 
[Prob.  from  Jfitoner,  a  trader  in  HUac 
wares,  esp.  female  finery.] 

MILLINERY,  mU'in-er-i,  n.  the  articles 
mtide  or  sold  by  miUiners. 

MILLING,  miring,  n.  the  act  oi  passing 
through  a  miU:  the  act  of  fulling  cloth : 
the  process  of  indenting  coin  on  the  edge. 

MILLiON,  miFyun,  n.  a  thousand  thou- 
sands {ifi^M^)i  a  ver^  great  number. 
[Fr.— Low  jL  miBJo— I*  miXU,  a  thou* 
■and.] 


MILLIONAIRE 
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MILLIONAIRE,  miryun-ftr,  n.  a  man 
worth  a  mtUion  of  money  or  enonnously 
rich.    [FrO 

MILLIONAEeY,  mil'yun-ajr-i,  acfj\  pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  miUums, 

MILLIONTH,  mil'yunth,  ac(i.  or  n.  the  ten 
hundred  thousandth. 

MILLRACE,  rail'r&s,  n.  the  current  of 
water  that  turns  a  miSwheel,  or  the 
canal  in  which  it  runs. 

MILLSTONE,  mil'st(^n,  n.  one  of  the  two 
atones  used  in  a  miU  for  gprinding  grain. 

MTLLSTONE-GRIT,  mil'st5n-grit,  n.  (geol.) 
a  hard  gritty  variety  of  sandstone  suit- 
able for  millstonee. 

MILLWRIGHT,  miFrlt,  n.  a  tmright  or 
mechanic  who  builds  and  repairs  mills, 

MILT,  milt,  n.  the  soft  roe  of  fisnes:  (anat) 
the  spleen. — v.t,  to  impregnate,  as  the 
spawn  of  the  female  flsn. — n.  MiLT'ER,  a 
male  fish.  FAS.  mUte ;  Gter.  mUz ;  from 
the  root  of  Melt,  or  cor^  from  Mn<K,  as 
in  Sw.  wjSlk,  milk,  mj'Slke,  milt  of  fishes, 
and  Qer.  milch,  milk,  milt  of  fishes.] 

MIME,  m!m,  n.  a  kind  of  farce,  in  which 
scenes  from  actual  life  were  represented 
by  action  and  gesture :  an  actor  in  such 
a  farce.    [Or.  mimosA 

MIMETIC,  ml-met'ik,  MIMETICAL,  ml- 
met'ik-al,  €U^\  apt  to  mimic  or  imitate. 

tOr.  mimStikos-^mimoSf  an  imitator ;  cf. 
J.  vmtirto,  to  imitate.] 

MIMIC,  mimlk,  MIMICAL,  mim'ik-al,  adj,, 
imitative:  apt  to  cop^:  consisting  of 
ludicrous  imitation :  mmiature. 

MDnC,  mim'ik,  v,t.  to  imitate  for  sport: — 
pr.p.  mim'icking ;  jpa,^.  mim'icked. — n. 
one  who  mimics  or  imitates:  a  buffoon:  a 
servile  imitator. 

MIMICRY,  raim'ik-ri,  n.  act  or  practice  of 
one  who  mimics. 

MIMOSA,  mi-md'za,  n.  a  genus  of  le^- 
minous  plants,  includine  the  sensitive 
plant,  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  imi- 
tating animal  sensibility.  [From  Gr. 
mimos,  an  imitator ;  cf .  L.  i^mi-to.} 

MINA,  mfna,  n.  (JJ.)  a  weight  of  money 
valued  at  fifty  shekels.  [L.  mind,  Gr.- 
mna."] 

MINARET,  min'a-ret,  n.  a  turret  on  a 
Mohammedan  mosque,  from  which  the 
people  are  summoned  to  prayers.  [Sp. 
minarete  —  Ar.  manarat,  lighthouse — 
nar,  flre/l 

MINATORY,  min'a-tor-i,  cuj^.  threatening: 
menacing.  [L.  minor,  minatus,  to  threat- 
en.] 

MINCE,  mins,  v.t.  to  cut  into  small  pieces: 
to  chop  fine  :  to  diminish  or  suppress  a 
part  in  speaking :  to  pronounce  affect- 


edly.— v.i.  to  walk  with  affected  nicety  : 
to  speak  affectedly: — P^'P*  minc'ing; 
pa.p.  minced  (minsf).    [AS,  minsian^ 


min,  small ;  prob.  from  same  Teut.  base 

as  Fr.  mince,  thin.] 
MINCED --PIE,    minst'-pl,   MINCE -PIE, 

mins'-pT,   n.    a  pie  made  with  minced 

meat,  etc. 
MINCING,  mins'inp,  acy.  not  giving  fully: 

speaking  or  walking  with  affected  nicely. 

-—adv.  MiNC'iNOLY. 

MIND,  mind,  n.  the  faculty  by  which  we 
think,  etc. :  the  understanding :  the 
whole  spiritual  nature :  choice  :  inten- 
tion :  thoughts  or  sentiments :  belief  : 
remembrance  :  (B.)  disposition.  —  v.t. 
(orig.)  to  remind :  to  attend  to  :  to  obey: 

i Scotch)  to  remember. — v.i.  (B.)  to  intend. 
A.S.  ge-mffnd—munan,  to  think;  Qer. 

meinen,  to  think;  L.  mens,  the  mind, 

Gr.  menos,  mind.  Sans,  manas,  mind,  all 

h^m  root  man,  to  think.] 
MINDED,  mind'ed,  ach'.  having  a  mind: 

disposed :  determined. — n.  Mind'ednsss. 
MD^FUL,    mind'fool,    adj.,    bearing  in 

mind:  attentive:  observant. — adv.  luNi/- 

VULLY.-^n.  Mdh/eitlmbbb. 


MINDLESS,  mindaes,  add.  without  mind: 
stupid. 

MINE,  min,  adt.pron.  belonging  to  me:  my. 
[A.S.  min ;  Ger.  metn.    See  Me,  My.] 

MINE,  min,  v.t.  to  dig  for  metals :  to  ex- 
cavate :  to  dig  underground  in  order  to 
overturn  a  wall :  to  destroy  by  secret 
means. — n.  a  place  from  which  metals 
are  dug :  an  excavation  dug  under  a  for- 
tification to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder : 
a  rich  source  of  wealth.  [lit.  to  "  lead  " 
or  form  a  passage  unaergroimd,  Fr. 
miner— Low  X».  minare,  to  lead,  drive 
(cattle)  by  threats — ^L.  minor,  to  threaten 
— mincB,  threats.  See  Ahenabij:  and 
Menace.] 

MINEK,  min'er,  n.  one  who  digs  in  a  mine. 

MINERAL,  min'er-al,  n.  an  inorganic  sub- 
stance found  in  the  earth  or  at  its  sur- 
face :  anv  substance  containing  a  metal. 
'-<idj.  relating  to  minerals  :  impregnated 
with  minerals,  as  water :  a  term  applied 
to  inorganic  substances.  [Fr. — ^Low  L. 
minercuLe — minera,  a  mine.     See  Mine  1 

MINERALIST,  min'er-al-ist,  n.  one  versed 
in  or  employed  about  minerals. 

MENERATJZE,  min'er-al-Iz,  v.t.  to  make 
into  a  mineral :  to  give  the  properties  of 
a  mineral  to :  to  impregnate  with  min- 
eral matter.— ^.t.  to  collect  minerals. — n. 
Minerauza'tion. 

MINERALOGICAL,  min-er-al-oj'ik-al,  adj. 
pertaining  to  mineralogy. — adv.  Mineb- 

ALOa'lCALLY. 

MINERALOGIST,  min-er-el'o-jist,  n.  one 

versed  in  mineralogy. 
MINERALOGY,min-er-al'o-ji,  n.  the  science 

of  minerals:  the  art  of  describing  and 

classifying  minerals.    [Mineral,  and  Gr. 

logos^  discourse,  science.] 
MmEVER,  min'e-ver,  n.  same  as  Meni- 

VER. 

MINGLE,  ming'gl,  v.t.  to  mix:  to  unite 
into  one  mass :  to  confuse :  to  join  in 
mutual  intercourse. — v.i.  to  be  mixed  or 
confused. — n.  Ming'ler.  [A.S.  mengan ; 
Dut.  mengelen,  Qet.  mengen ;  conn,  with 
Among,  many.] 

MINGLING,  ming'gling,  n.,  mixture:  a 
mixing  or  blending  together. — adv.MiNO'- 

UNQLY. 

MINIATURE,  min'i-a-tflr  or  min'i-tOr,  n. 
a  painting  on  a  small  scale :  a  smaU  or 
reduced  copy  of  anything. — a^j.  on  a 
small  scale  :  minute. — v.t.  to  represent 
on  a  small  scale.  [Fr. — ^It.  miniatura,  a 
painting  like  those  used  to  ornament 
manuscripts  —  minio,  to  write  with  red 
lead — ^L.  minium,  vermilion.] 

MINIKIN,  min'i-kin,  n.  a  little  darling :  a 
small  sort  of  pin. — adfj.  small.  [Dim.  of 
Minion.] 

MINIM,  min'im,  n.  (med.)  the  smallest 
liquid  measure,  a  drop,  ^  drachm : 
hnus.)  a  note  equal  to  two  crotchets. 
[Fr.  minime — ^L.  minimus,  the  least,  the 
smallest/) 

MINIMIZEl,  min'i-mlz,  v.t.  to  reduce  to  the 
ema22esf  possible  proportion:  to  diminish. 
nPVom  MINIM.] 

MINIMUM,  minimum,  n.  the  lecut  quan- 
tity or  degree  possible  :  a  trifle  :  — pi. 
Minima.    [L.] 

MINING,  min'ing,  n.  the  art  of  forming  or 
working  mines. 

MINION,  min'yun,  n.  a  darling,  b,  favorite, 
esp.  of  a  prince :  a  flatterer :  {print.)  a 
small  kind  of  type.  [Fr.  mignon,  a  dar- 
ling—O.  Ger.  mtnni,  minne,  love,  from 
the  root  of  Man  and  Mind.] 

MINISH,  min'ish,  v.t.  (B.)  to  make  little  or 
less :  to  diminish.  [Fr.  jnenuiser,  to  cut 
small,  said  of  a  carpenter — L.  minuo,  to 
lessen — minor,  less.    See  Minor.] 

MINISTER,  min'is-ter,  n.  a  servant:  one 
serving  at  the  altar :  a  clergyman  :  one 
translating    business    under    another: 


one  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
state  affairs :  the  representative  of  a 
government  at  a  foreign  court. — v.i.  to 
attend,  as  a  servant :  to  perform  duties : 
to  give  things  needful. — v.t.  to  furnish': 
—pr.p.  min'istering ;  pa.p.  min'istered. 
[L. — minor,  less.    See  Minor.    See  Mao- 

IfiTRA.'TR  I 

MINISTERIAL,  min-is-te'ri-al,  adj.  pr- 
taining  to  attendance  as  a  servant :  acting 
under  superior  authority :  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  a  minister :  clerical :  exec- 
utive.—adv.  Minibte'rially. 

MINISTRANT,  min'is-trant,  a^\  adminis- 
tering :  attendant.  [L.  minrnrans,  -an- 
tis,  pr.p.  of  ministro,  to  minister — min- 
ister.] 

MINISTRATION,  min-is-trfi'shun,  n.  act  of 
ministering  or  performing  service :  office 
or  service  of  a  minister.  [L.  ministraUo 
— ministro.} 

MINISTRATIVE,  min'is-trftt-iv,  ad(j.  serv- 
ing to  aid  or  assist. 

MINISTRY,  min'is-tri,  n.  act  of  minister- 
ing :  service  :  office  or  duties  of  a  minis- 
ter :  the  clergy  :  the  clerical  profession  : 
the  body  of  persons  employed  to  admin- 
ister tne  government ;  cabinet ;  ad- 
ministration. 

MINIVER.    Same  as  Meniver. 

MINK,  mingk,  n.  a  small  quadruped  of  the 

-  weasel  kind,  valued  for  its  fur.  [A  form 
of  Minx.] 

MINNOW,  min'O,  n.  a  very  smaH  fresh^ 
water  fish :  the  young  of  larger  fish. 
[A.S.  myne,  prob.  from  A.S.  min,  small, 
and  therefore  from  the  same  root  as 
Mince  and  Minute.] 

MINOR,  mf  nor,  ac^j'.,  smaller :  less:  inferior 
in  importance,  degree,  bulk,  etc.:  incon- 
siderable: lower:  (muetc)  lower  by  a  semi- 
tone :  {logic)  the  term  of  a  syllogism 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion.— n.  a  person  under  age  (21  years). 
[L. — root,  min,  small.] 

MINORITE,  mfnor-It,  n.  name  for  the 
Franciscan  friars,  adopted  in  humUity  by 
St.  Francis  the  founder.  [L.  Fratres 
Minores,  **  lesser  brethren."] 

MINORITY,  mi-nor'i-ti,  n.  the  being  under 
a^e  :  the  smaller  number : — opposed  to 
Majority. 

MINOTAUR,  min'o-tawr,  n.  the  hull  of 
Minos,  a  fabulous  monster,  half  man 
half  buU.  [L.  minotaurus-^Minos,  an 
ancient  king  of  Crete,  and  taurus,  a  bull.] 

MINSTER,  minister,  n.  the  church  of  a 
m4ynastery  or  one  to  which  a  monastery 
has  been  attached:  sometimes  a  cathe- 
dral church.  [A.S.  mynster—lj.  monas- 
terium,  a  monastery,    see  Monastery.^ 

MINSTREL,  min'strel,  n.  one  who  mints- 
tered  to  the  amusement  of  the  rich  by 
music  or  jesting :  one  of  an  order  of  men 
who  sang  to  the  harp  verses  composed 
by  themselves  or  others:  a  musician. 
[0.  Fr.  menestrd  —  Low  L.  ministralis, 
from  L.  minister.    See  Minister.] 

MINSTRELSY,  min'strel-si,  n.  the  art  or 
occupation  of  a  minstrel :  the  collective 
body  of  minstrels  :  a  body  of  song :  in- 
strumental music. 

MINT,  mint,  n.  the  place  where  money  is 
coined  by  authority :  a  place  where  any- 
thing is  inventea  or  fabricated:  any 
source  of  abundant  supply. — v.t.  to  coin: 
to  invent.  [A.S.  mynet,  money  —  L. 
monSta  (the  '*  warning  **  one),  a  surname 
of  Juno,  in  whose  temple  at  Rome  money 
was  coined — moneo,  to  remind.] 

MINT,  mint,  n.  an  aromatic  plant  produc- 
ing a  highly  odoriferous  oil.  [A.S.  minte 
— L.  mentha — Gr.  mintha.] 

MINTAGE,  mint'&j,  n.  that  which  is  minted 
or  coined :  the  duty  paid  for  coining. 

MINTER,  mint'er,  n.  one  who  mints  or 
coins :  an  inventor. 
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MINUEND,  xnin'a-end,  n.  the  nuiDker  to 
be  lesaened  by  subtraction.  [JU  minur 
endum — mtnuo,  to  lessen,  from  root  of 
HinobJ 

MINUET,  min'a-et,  n.  a  slow,  graceful 
dance  with  short  steps :  the  tune  regu- 
lating such  a  dance.  [Fr.  menuet — menu, 
small-— root  of  MmOR.  J 

MINUS,  mfnus,  ocf/.,  less :  the  sign  (  —  )  be- 
fore quantities  requiring  to  be  sub- 
tracted.   [L.,  neuter  of  mtraor,  less.] 

MINUl^  min-ut',  adff.  very  email:  ex- 
tremely slender  or  uttle :  of  small  con- 
sequence: dijght:  attentive  to  small 
things:  particular:  exact. — adv.  MiN- 
FTE'i-Y.— n.  MiKTJTB'NESS.  [Fr.— -L.  mirir 
uttts,  pa.p.  of  minvOf  to  lessen.] 

MINUTE,  min'it  or  -ut,  n.  the  sixtieth  part 
of  an  hour :  the  sixtieth  pcurt  of  a  degree: 
an  indefinitely  small  space  of  time:  a 
brief  jottiiig  or  note  : — pi.  a  brief  report 
of  the  proceediogs  of  a  meeting.-»i;.f.  to 
maJke  a  brief  jottine  or  note  of  anything. 
[Same  word  as  aSoove,  and  lit.  sig.  a 
nnall  portion  "  of  time.] 

MINUTE-BOOK,  min'it-book,  n.  a  book 
containing  minutes  or  short  notes. 

MINUTE-GLASS,  min'it-glas,  n.  a  ^iow  the 
sand  of  which  measures  a  tavMUe  in  ran- 
Ping. 

MINUTE-GUN,  min'it-^n,  n.  a  yun  dis- 
charged ev^ry  minute,  as  a  signu  of  dis- 
tress or  mourning. 

MINUTE-HAND,  min^it-hand,  n.  the  hand 
that  points  to  the  minutes  on  a  dock  or 

^vatch 

MINUTLffi,  mi-na'shi-e,  n.p2.,  minute  or 
small  things :  the  smallest  particulars  or 
details.    [L.] 

MINX,  mingks,  ?i.  a  pert  voung  girl :  a  she- 
puppy  :  a  mink.    [Contr.  of  Minikxn.] 

Miocene,  mf  onsSn,  a^f*  (geoL)  less  recent ^ 
applied  to  the  middle  division  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata.  [Gr.  mMn,  less,  and  havn/oe, 
recent.] 

MIRACLEi,  mir'arkl,  n.  anything  wonder^ 
fvX :  a  prodiey :  anything  beyond  human 
power,  and  dsviating  from  the  common 
action  of  the  laws  of  nature  :  a  supernat- 
ural event.  [Fr. — ^L.  miracvlum,  from 
mtror,  miratus,  to  wonder.] 

MIRACULOUS,  mi-raVQ-lus,  add/,  of  the 
nature  of  a  miraele:  done  by  supernat- 
ural power:  very  wonderful:  able  to  per- 
form miracles.-^<ic2r.  MlRACfiJiiOnSLT.— 

n.  liHtAC'UIiOUBNBSS. 

MIRAGE,  mi-r&zh',  n.  an  optical  illnsion 
by  which  objects  are  seen  double  as  if  re- 
flected in  a  mirror,  or  appear  as  if  sus- 
Smded  in  the  air.  [Fr.,  from  root  of 
mBOR.] 

MIRE,  mir,  «.  deep  mud. — v.t.  to  phmge 
and  fix  in  mire :  to  soil  with  moa. — v.t. 
to  sink  in  mud.  [Ice.  myri,  marsh ;  Dut. 
moer,  mud,  bog.] 

MIRROR,  mir^ur,  n.  a  looking^lass :  any 
polished  substance  in  which  objects  may 
oe  seen :  a  pattern. — v.t.  to  reflect  as  in 
a  mirror  t—pr.p,  mirr'orinf^  ipc^P*  mirr^- 
ored.  [Fr.  mtroir— L.  mtrar,  -ohcs,  to 
wonder  at.] 

MIRTH,  merth,  n.,  mtnrinese:  pleasure: 
delight:  noisy  gaiety:  jollity:  laughter. 
rA.S.  myrth,  from  Gael,  mtreadh'-^mir, 
to  sport.    See  Mbrbt.] 

MIRTHFUL,  merth'fool,  a/fif.,  fuU  of  mirth 
or  merriment:  merfy:  jovial. -* adv. 
Mirth' FULLY.— «•  Murru'jruLzvESS. 

MIRY,  n^ri,  adf,  oonsisting  of  or  abonnd- 
ing  in  mtre:  covered  with  mire'.^-ii. 
Mi'BDiBas. 

MIS-.  This  prefix  has  two  sonro«a<;  it  is 
either  A.S.  from  root  of  verb  to  M^b  ;  or 
it  stands  for  Fr.  mea-,  from  L.  'mdnue, 
less;  in  both  cases  the  meaning  is 
**  wrong,"  *•  ilL"  Where  the  prefix  is  JV., 
it  is  so  noted.    See  list  of  Prefixes. 


MISADVENTURE,  mis-ad-ven'tttr,   n. 

unfortunate  adventure:  ill-luck:  disas- 
ter.   [Fr.  mea-,  ill,  and  Adventubb.] 

MISADVISED,  mis-ad-vlsd',  cu^'.  ill-ad- 
vised, ill-directed. 

MISALLIANCE,  mis-sl-lf  ans,  n,  a  bad  or 
improper  alliance  or  association.  [Fr., 
mea-,] 

MISANTHROPE,  mis'an-thrOp,  MISAN- 
THROPIST, mis-an'thro-pist,  n.  a  hater 
of  mankvnd.  [Fr. — Gr.  mieanthrOpoa^ 
mised,  to  hate,  anthrdpoe,  a  man.] 

MISANTHROPIC,  mi8-an-throp'ik,MISAN- 
THROPICAL,  mis-an-throp'ik-al,  ac^. 
hating  mankind. — adv,  Mzsakthbop'io- 

ALLY. 

MISANTHROPY,  mis-an'thro-pi,  n.  hatred 

to  mankind. 
MISAPPLY,  mis-a 


or  wron 


jY,  mis-ap-plT,  vX  to  apply 
gly.--n.  Misafflica'tion. 


anuss 


MISAPPREHEND,  mis-ap^re-hend',  v.t  to 
apprehend  wrongly. — ».  Misafpbehen'- 

SIGN. 

MISAPPROPRIATE,  mis-^ip-prd'pri-ftt,  v.t 

MlSAXCTO- 


to  appropriate  wrongly. 

MISARRANGE^  mis-a]vr&nj%o.f.  to  arrange 

wrongly.-^.  MisabbanqbThemt. 
MISBECOME,  mia-be-kum',  v.t.  not  to  suit 

or  befit. 
MISBEHAVE,  mis-be-hfiv',  v,u  to  behave 

ill  or  improperly.^^t.  MiSBEHAV'iaB. 
MISBELIEVE,  mis-be-lSv',  v.t  to  believe 

wrongly  or  false^. — ns.  Misbblibf',  Ito- 

yHY^I  lev  P!P 

MISCALCULATE.  mis-kal'ka-Iftt,  v.t  to 
calculate  wrongly. — n.  Miscalcui«a'tion. 

MISCALL,  mis-kawl',  v.t  to  call  by  a  wrong 
name :  to  abuse  or  revile. 

MISCARRIAGE,  mis-kar'ij,  n.  the  act  of 
miscanying :  failure :  ul-conduct :  the 
act  of  bringing  forth  young  prematurely. 

MISCARRY,  mis-kar'i,  v.i.  to  carnr  badly : 
to  be  unsuccessful:  to  fafl  of  the  m- 
tended  effect ;  to  bring  forth,  as  young, 
prematurely. 

MISCELLANEOUS,  mis-sel-lftn'i-ns,  adj,. 
mixed  or  mingled  :  consisting  of  sevenu 
kinds.— adv.  Misgbllan'bouhly.— «.  Mia- 


cellan'eoubness.  [L.  mi8cellaneu»''^ni»' 
ceo,  to  mix.    See  Mcz.] 

MISCELLANY,  mis'el-an-i  or  mis^l',  n.  a 
mia;hfre  of  various  kinds :  a  collection  of 
writings  on  different  subjects. — n.  Mis- 
cbu/anibt,  a  writer  of  miscellanies. 

MISCHANCE,  mis-Chans',  n.  ill-luck :  mis- 
hap, misfortune :  calamity.     [Fr.  tnes- J 

MISCHIEF,  mis'chif ,  fi.  that  which  ends 
iU :  an  ill  consequence :  evil :  injurv  : 
damage.  [O.  Fr.  meaehef,  from  fnes-,  ill, 
and  mef—jj.  caput,  the  head.] 

MISCHIEVOUS,  mis'chiv-us,  ady.  caushig 
muehief :  injurious :  prone  to  mischief. 
— -ddv.   Mns'OHiKVOuBLY.— n.  Mis'ohiev- 

017BNBB8. 

MISCIBLE,  mis'si-bl,  ad(j.  that  may  be 
mixed.    [Fr.— L,  miiaoeo,  to  mix.] 

MISCONCEIVE,  mis-kon-sSv',  vd.  to  con- 
ceive wrongly :  to  mistake.— v.t.  to  have 
a  wrong  conception  of  anything. — n.  Ms- 

OONCEFTION. 

MISCONDUCT,  mis-kon'dukt,  n.  bad  con- 
duct.—v.^.  Mboonduct',  to  conduct  badly. 

MISCONSTRUE,  mis-kon'strOO,  v.t  to  con- 
strue or  interpret  wrongly.— n.  MOSOON- 

STBUiyTIOK. 

MISCOUNT,  mis-kownf ,  v.t  to  count 
wrongly.— n.  a  wrong  ootnnting.     [Fr. 

MISCREANT,  misloe-ant,  n.  formerly,  a 
misbeitever  .*  an  infidel :  a  vile  or  unprin* 
cipled  fellow.  [O.  Fr.  meserean^— mes-, 
and  L.  credsiu,  -entia,  pr.p.  of  credo,  to 
belie  vfia  1 

MISDi^,  mis-d&t',  n.  a  wrong  data-^.f. 
to  date  wrongly  or  erroneoady. 


MISDEED,  misled', «.  a  bad  dead  :  fault : 
crime. 

MISDEMEANOR,  mis-de-mgn'ur,  n.  ill  de- 
meanor :  bad  conduct :  a  petty  crime. 

MISDIRECT,  misHli-rekt',  v.t  to  direct 
wrongly. — n.  Misdibxc'tion. 

MISDO,  mis-d56',  v.t  to  do  wrongly:  to 
commit  a  crime  or  fault. — n.  Misix/eb. 

MISEMPLOY,  mis-era-plo^,  v.t  to  employ 
wrongly  or  amiss :  to  misuse. 

MISER,  mf^er,  n.  an  extremely  covetous 
person :  a  niggard :  one  whose  chief 
pleasure  is  the  hoarding  of  wealth.  [L. 
miser,  wretched  or  miserable.] 

MISERABLE,  miz'er-a-bl,  adj.,  wretched  or 
exceedingly  unhappy  :  causine  misery  : 
very  poor  or  mean:  worthless:  oespicable: 
barren. — csdv.  Mis'erably. — n.  Mis'be- 
ABLENBSS.    [Fr. — ^L.  miserahiLia — miser.'] 

MISERERE,  miz-e-rS're,  n.  in  R.  C.  Church, 
the  61st  psalm,  b^^ning  with  this  word, 
and  usuially  appointed  for  penitential  acts: 
a  musical  composition  adapted  to  this 
psalm.  [L.  2d  pers.  sing,  im^rative  of 
miaereor,  to  have  mercy,  to  pity — mdaer, 
wretched.] 

MISERLY,  mf  zer-li,  adU.  excessively  cov- 
etous: sordid:  nig^g^ardly. 

MISERY,  miz'er-i,  n.,  toretehedneaa :  ereat 
unhappiness :  extreme  pain  of  hoSj  or 
mind.    [O.  Fr.  miaerie—h.  miaeria.    See 

Ml8EE.l_ 

MISFORTUNE,  mis-for'tOn,  n.  Hi-fortune : 
an  evil  accident :  calamity. 

MISGIVE,  mis-giv',  v.i.  to  fcol,  as  the  heart. 
— ^.  Misorv'ZNO,  a  failing  of  con&lenoe  : 
mistrust. 

MISGOTTEN,  mis-got'n,  ad(j.  wrongly  got- 
ten :  unjustly  obtained. 

MISGOVERN,  mis-guv'ern,  v.t  to  govern 

ilL---n.  MlSOOV^gRWMEKT. 

MISGUIDE^  mis-gid',  v,t  to  guide  wrongly 

to  lead  into  error. — n.  Misouid'ance. 
MISHAP,  mis-hap',  n.,  UUhap  or  chance : 

accident :  ill-luck :  misfortune.  4 

MISIMPROVE,  mis-im-pr65v',  v.t.  to  apply 

to  a  bad  purpose :  to  abuse :  to  misuse. 

— ^.  Misimprovb'xemt. 
MISINFORM,  mis-in-form^  v.t  to  inform 

or  tell  incorrectly. — na.  Misinbobica'tiok, 

Mibdtforie'er. 
MISINTERPRET,   mis-in-ter'pret,   v.t.   to 

interpret  wrongly. — na.  MisiMiXBnUBTA'- 

TION,  MlSINTER^FKBTEB. 

lOSJOIN,  m]s-join\  v.t  to  join  improperly 

or  unfitly. 
MISJOINDER,  mis-johi'der,  n.  (faw)  as  in- 
correct union  ^  of  parties  or  of  causes  of 

action  in  a  suit. 
MISJUDGE,  mis-juj%  v.t  and  v.i.  to  judge 

wronely.— «•  MisjiTDO'MENT. 
MISLAY,  mis-Ul',  v.t.  to  lay  in  a  wrong 

place  or  in  a  place  not  remembered  :  to 

lose. 
MISLE,  mizl.    See  Mizzle. 
MISLEAD,  mis-l^d',  v.t  to  lead  wroiw :  to 

guide  into  error :  to  cause  to  mistake. 
MISLETOE.    See  Mistlbtob. 
MISMANAGE,  mis-man'fij,  v.t  to  manage 

or  conduct  ill. — n.  MiFfflf  A  N'aqkmiewt. 
MISNAME,  mis-n&m%  v.t.  to  call  by  the 

wroae'  name. 
MISNOMER,  mis-n5'mer,  n,  a  mianaming : 

a  wrong  name.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Fr.  mea-, 

and  nommer— L.  nomino,  to  name.    See 

,\  NominatbJ 

MISOGAMIST,  mis-og'a-mist,  n.  a  hater  of 
marriage. — n.  Misoo'AifY.  [Gr.  mtsed,  to 
hate,  and  oamo8,  marriage.] 

MISOGYNIST,  mis-oj'i-nist,  n.  a  woman- 
hater. —n.  Mjdsog'yny.  [Gr.  miaed,  to 
hate,  and  gjfni,  a  woman.] 

MISPLACE,  mis-pl&s',  v.f.  toputina  wrong 
place :  to  set  on  an  improper  object. — n. 
MiBPLACE'xsirr. 

MISPRINT,  mia^nnt',v.t  to  print  wrong, 
a  mistake  m  printing. 


MISPRISION 
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lOSPRISIOK,  mis-prizh'im,  n.  (faw)  orer- 
sight,  neglect,  contempt.  [IV.  8ee  Mis- 
prize.] 

MISPRIZE,  mis-prls',  v.L  to  slight  or  un- 
dervalue.   [Fr.  flies-,  and  Pbizb.] 

MISPRONOUNCE,  mi^-pro-nowns',  v.t  to 
pronounce  incorrectly. 

MISPRONUNCIATION,  miB-pro-nun-si-A'. 
shun,  n.  wrong  or  improper  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Misquote,  mis-kwOt',  t;.^ .  to  qnote  wrong- 
ly.—9i.  Mibquota'tiok,  a  wrong  quotation. 

MISRECKON,  mis-rek'n,  v.t.  to  reckon  or 
compute  wrongly. — n*  Misreok^ownq. 

MISREPRESENT,  mis-rep-re-zent',  v.t  to 
represent  inoorrectly.--«.  Misrefsbsbn- 

TACTION. 

MISRULE,  mis-r55l%  ft.  wrong  or  unjust 
rule :  disorder :  tumult. 

MISS,  mis,  n.  a  title  of  address  of  J&n  un- 
married female :  ayoung  woman  or  eirl : 
—pL  Miss'sa.  [dontracted  from  mis- 
tress. J 

MISS,  nus,  v.t  to  fail  to  hit,  reach,  find,  or 
keep :  to  omit :  to  fail  to  have :  to  dis- 
cover the  absence  of:  to  feel  the  want 
of. — v.i.  to  fail  to  hit  or  obtain. — n,  a 
deviation  from  the  mark.  [A.8.  missan ; 
Dut.  misaen,  to  miss.  Ice.  fTttssa,  to  lose.] 

MISSAL,  mis'al,  n,  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
nuuB-book,  [Low  L.  fntMO^e,  from  misaa, 
mass.    See  Mass.] 

MISSEL,  miza,  JVOSSEL-BIRD,  mizl-berd, 
n.  the  lai^gest  of  the  Eiuropean  thrushes, 
which  feeds  on  the  berries  of  tlie 
vUstletoe, 

MISSEL,  MISSELTOE.    See  Mistletob. 

MISSHAPE,  iniMhap',  vJ.  to  shape  ill : 
to  deform. 

MISSILEI,  mis'il,  €ujf,  that  may  be  thrown 
from  the  hand  or  any  instrument. — n,  a 
weapon  thrown  by  the  band.  [L.  fiMwtZis 
— mitto,  mi88um,  to  send,  throw.] 

lOSSING,  mis'ing,  cujy.  absent  from  the 
place  wbwe  it  was  escpected  to  be  found: 
lost :  wanting.    [See  Miss,  v.t] 

MISSION,  mish'un,  fi.  a  sending:  a  being 
sent  with  certain  powers,  esp.  to  propa- 
gate religion :  persons  sent  on  amiarion: 
an  embairay :  a  station  or  association  of 
missionaries :  duty  on  which  one  is  sent: 
purpose  of  life.    jjL,  miano,] 

MISSIONART,  mbdi'un-ar-i,  n.  ena  sent 
upon  a  misaUm  to  propagate  religion. — 
ady,  pertaining  to  missions.  [Fr.  ffiis- 
monnaire.] 

MISSIVE,  miB'iv,  ac!/.  that  may  be  sent: 
intended  to  be  thrown  or  hurled.-^-*, 
that  which  is  sent,  as  a  letter.  [Fr.-^L. 
fnissiM.    See  MthsiTiB.] 

MISSPELL,  mis^per,  v.t  to  spell  wrongly. 
-^n,  MissFBLL'iNO,  a  wrong  spelling. 

MISSPEND,  mishspendS  vJ,  to  spend  ill : 
to  waste  or  squander  i-^pcLt,  and  p€up, 
misspent . 

MISSTATE,  mis-staf ,  v.t  to  state  wrongly 
or  falsely.— fi.  MmffTATBlanrr. 

MIST,  mist,  fk  watery  vapor  in  the  atmo- 
sphere :  rain  falling  in  very  fine  drops. 
[A.S.  mist,  darkness,  cog.  with  Ice. 
mutr,  mist^  Dut.  mtei,] 

MISTAKE,  mis-tftk',  v.t  to  understand 
wrongly :  to  take  one  thing  or  person  for 
another. — v.i.  to  err  in  opinion  or  judg- 
ment.— n.  a  taking  or  understanding 
wron^y;  an  error. — <u(f.  Mistak'ablb. 

MISTAKEN,  mis-tftk'n,  adf.,  taken  or  un- 
derstood ineorrectly :  guilty  of  a  mistake: 
erroneous:  incorrect. — adv.  Mibtak'enlt. 

MISTER,  mis'ter,  fi.  sir :  a  title  of  address 
to  a  man,  written  Mb.  [A  corr.  of  Mas- 
ter, through  the  influence  of  Mibtbbbs.] 

MISTERMt  mis-term',  v.t  to  term  or  name 
wrongly. 

MISTIME,  mis-tlm',  v.t  to  time  vrrongly. 

MISTINESS.    SeeMlSTT. 


MISTTCLB,  mis4rtl,  v.e.  to  oaU  by  a  inroi^ 

title. 

MISTLETOE,  MISLETOB,  or  MISSELTOE, 
niis'l-td,  fi.  a  parasitic  evergreen  plant, 
sometimes  found  on  the  apple  and  oak, 
[A.S.  mietel-'tan  (Ice.  mistel^einny-miaiel. 
mistletoe  (as  in  Sw.  and  Ger.),  and  A.S. 
toft,  twig  rioe.  teinn) ;  miatel  is  a  dim.  of 
mist  a  root  which  in  Ger.  means  ''dun^," 
the  connection  prob.  being  through  oie 
slime  in  the  berries.] 

MISTRANSLATE,  mis-trans-lftt',  v.t  to 
translate  incorrectly. — n.  Mistbansla'- 

TION. 

MISTRESS,  mii^tres,  m.  (fern,  of  Master), 
a  woman  having  power  or  ownersliip : 
the  female  head  of  a  family,  school,  etc. : 
a  woman  well  skilled  in  anything:  a 
woman  loved  :  a  concubine :  (/em.  of 
MlSCTEt)  a  form  of  address  (usually  wntten 
Mrs.  and  pronounced  Missis).  [0.  Fr. 
maiatreeae  (Fr.  maitreeaeif  from  t  >  it  of 

MISTRUST,  mis-trusf ,  ft.  want  of  trust  or 
confldenoe.-^.f .  to  regard  with  suqiiaion: 
to  doubt; 

MISTRUSTFUL,  mis-trust'fool,  o^/.  fiill  of 
mistrust.  —  adn,  MisiRUST'TOLLT.  — n. 

MlSTROBT^FDUntSS. 

MISTY,  mist'i,  adjj.  full  of  miet:  dim :  ob- 
8cure.-^cBdv.  Mist'ilt.— •n.  Misr'SNBSB. 

MISUNDERSTAND,  mis-un-der^tand',  v.t 
to  understaad  wrongly:  to  take  in  a 
wrong  sense. 

MISUm>ER8TANDING,mis-ii&^6r'«tttnd'. 
ing,  n.  a  misoonc^tion :  a  slight  dis- 
ajgn^eement  or  di£ferenoe. 

MISUSE,  mis-fizT,  vJ.  to  misapply :  to 
treat  ill :  to  abuse.— «.  Misdbb,  -Os,  im- 
proper use:  application  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose. 

MTTE,  mit,  ft.  a  very  mnaH  insect,  which 
generally  breeds  in  cheese.  [Lit.  *^  the 
biter,"  A.S.  fiM'^s— ^root  fnt^,  to  cut  small.] 

MTTE,  mIt,  fk  the  mintUest  or  smallest  of 
coins,  about  i  of  a  oent :  anything  venr 
small :  a  vsry  little  quantity.  [O.  Dut. 
fn^,  a  small  ccHa.  From,  same  root  as 
above.] 

MITIGABLE,  mif  i«a4>l,  a^f.  that  oaa  be 
nsitigated. 

MmoiTE,  mit'i-gftt,  v.t  to  alleviate :  to 
soften  in  severity :  to  temper :  to  reduce 
in  amount  (as  evil).  [L.  mUigOp  -dhitf— 
miiie^  soft,  mild.] 

MITIGATION,  mit-i-ffft'shnn,  n.  act  of 
mitigating :  alleviatkxi :  abatement. 

MrnQATlfE,  mif  i-gftt-iv,  cuV.  tending  to 
mitigate :  soothing. 

MmGATOR,  mit'bgftt-<»r,  n.  one  viho 
mitigates. 

MITRAILLEUSE,  mit-ral-yfl^,  n.  a  breech- 
loading  gun ,  consisting  oi  sevenU  barrels, 
which  are  dischaived  almost  simultane- 
ously. [Fr.  mttratMer,  to  fire  with  grape- 
shot— mtfratUe,  grapeshot,  small  shot, 
broken  pieces  of  meud,  from  O.  Fr.  tittle, 
a  small  coin,  from  same  root  as  Mnn.] 

MITRAL,  mftral,  cic(/.,  of  or  resembling  a 
mjjhne.    [Pr.] 

MITRE,  mfter,  n.  a  heaAdreee  or  orown  of 
archbishops  and  biflbops,  and  sometimes 
of  abbots :  fig.  episcopal  dignity :  {arch.) 
a  junction  or  twopieces,  as  of  moulding, 
at  an  angle  of  45^. — v.t.  to  adorn  with  a 
mitre :  to  unite  at  an  angle  of  45^.  [Fr. 
— L.  fat^?Y»— Or.  mitra^  belt,  fillet,  head- 
dress, perh.  akin  to  fni^os,  thread.] 

MTTRIFORM,  mit'ri-form,  a4i.  having  the 
form  of  a  mitre :  (f}ot\  oonicBd  and  some- 
what dilated  at  the  base.  [MirRB  and 
Form.] 

MITT,  mit,  short  for  MlRHH. 

MTTTEN,  mif  n,  ft.  a  kind  of  glove  for 
winter  use,  without  a  separate  cover  for 
each  finger:  a  glove  for  the  hand  and 
wrist,  but  not  the  flngcm.    [Fh  fnMsifie, 


perh.  ftrom  O.  <3er«  mitt&mo  (from  root 
of  Ml^,  half,  and  so  pvoperV  "half- 

flove.^ 
rriMUS,  mitlnnuB,  ft.  (law)  a  warrant 
granted  for  sending  to  prison  a  person 
charged  with  a  crime :  a  writ  by  which 
a  record  is  transferred  out  of  one  court 
into  another,  [L.,  *'  we  send  '* — im'^o,  to 
send.] 

MTTY,  mit'i,  adJ.  full  of  mites  or  insects. 

MIX,  miks,  v.t  to  unite  two  or  more  things 
into  one  mass :  to  mingle :  to  associate, 
-"^.t,  to  become  mixed :  to  be  joined :  to 
associate. — ft.  Mix'SR.  rA.S.  miaean; 
cop.  with  Ger.  nUechen^  L.  mieceo^  Gr. 
mtgnymit  miagO,  Sans,  micr.] 

MIZTukE,  miks'tQr,  ft.  act  of  mixing  or 
state  of  beiAg  mixed :  a  mass  or  com- 
pound formea  by  mixing :  {cliem.)  a  com- 
position in  which  the  ingredients  retain 
their  properties.    [L.  nuxtura.] 

MTZZKN,  mis'n,  ft.  in  a  three-noasted  ves- 
sel, the  hindmost  of  the  fore-and-aft 
sails,  lying  along  the  middie  of  the  ^ip. 
-oel;.  belonging  to  the  mizeen  :  nearest 
the  stern.  [Fr.  frtwatfts — ^It.  mezeana — 
Low  L.fn«fl{iafttts— -L.  f7tedMc«,the  middle.] 

MIZZEN-MAST,  miz'n-mast,  ft.  the  mast 
that  bears  the  mizsxu. 

MIZZLE,  miz'l,  v.i.  to  rain  in  small  drops. 
— ft.  fine  rain.  [For  miat-le,  freq.  from 
Mist.] 

MNEMONIC,  n^mon'ik,  MNEMONICAL. 
n§-mon'ik-al,  a^.  assisting  the  fnemory. 
[Gr.  mnimoiiihoa — tnnemGnt  mindftil  — 
fitnoofnat,  to  remember.] 

MNEMONICS,  ne-flnon'iksy  «.  the  art  or 
science  of  assisting  the  fnemory. 

MOA,  m5'a,  ft.  a  laxge  wingless  bird  of 
New  Zealand,  now  extinct  or  nearly  so. 

gi^ative  name.] 
AN,  m5n,  v.i.  to  make  a  low  sound  of 
grief  or  pain :  to  lament  audibly.— t?.^. 
to  lament. — it.  audible  expression  of  pain. 
rA.S.  fmBiioit.] 

MOAT,  m6t,  ft.  a  deep  trench  round  a  cas- 
tle or  fortified  place,  sometimes  filled 
with  water. — v.t  to  surround  with  a 
moat.— ac(f.  Moat'ed.  [O.  Fr.  mote,  a 
mound,  also  a  trench  (cf.  Dikb  and 
Ditch)  ;  of  uncertain  ori^^.] 

MOB,  mob,  M.  the  mobile  or  fickle  common 
people :  the  vulgar :  a  diBorderl  v  crowd  : 
a  riotous  assenubly. — v.t  to  attack  in  a 
disorderly  crowd  i—pr,p.  mobb'ing;|Mi.p. 
mobbed'.  [Gontr.  for  L.  fno&tfe  {pmgua)^ 
the  fickle  (multitude) ;  mobile  is  for  siovi- 
bUe,  from  moveo^  to  move.] 

MOB  or  MOB-OAP,  mob,  ft.  a  kkid  of  cap. 
ro.  Dut.  fnojp ;  prob.  akin  to  Muff  and 

MUFFLB.] 

MOBHiB,  mfi'bil  or  mO-bel',  a^j.  that  can 
be  mowd  or  excited. — ft.  Mobil'itt,  qual- 
ity of  being  mobile.    [IV.«  from  root  of 

MOBnJZE,  moVi-Uz,  v.t  to  call  into  ac- 
tive service,  as  troopB.--4t.  Mobujza'tion. 
[Fr.  mobUiaerJ] 

MOBOCRAOY,  mob-ok'rarsi,  ft.  rule  or  as- 
cendency exercised  by  the  mob.  [Mob, 
and  Gr.  krateo,  to  rule/| 

MOCCASIN  or  MOCASSIN,  mok'a«in,  n.  a. 
riioe  of  deerskin  or  other  soft  leather, 
worn  by  the  North  American  Indians. 
[A  native  word.] 

MOCK,  mok,  v.t  to  lau^h  at:  to  make 
8p<^  of :  to  mimic  in  ridicule :  to  disap- 
point the  hopes  of :  to  deceive.^4t.  ridi- 
cule :  asneer.— <u^'.  imitating  reality,  but 
not  real:  false. — ft.  Mogk'er. — adv. 
MoCK'iNaLY.  [Fr.  tnooutfr ;  from  a  Teut. 
root  seen  in  Ger.  mucien,  to  mutter  ;  of 
imitative  origin.]  

MOCKERY,  mok'eM,  MOCKING,  mok'ing. 
ft.  derision:  ridicule:  subject  of  laughter 
or  sport :  vain  imitation :  fiedse  wow.. 
[IV.  moquerie   wwquer,] 
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MOCK-HEROIC,  mok-he-r5'ik,  acb',  mock- 
ine  the  heroic,  or  actions  or  characters 
of  neroes. 

HOCKINGK-BIBD,  mok'ing-berd,  n.  a  bird 
of  North  America,  of  the  thrush  famDy, 
which  mocks  or  imitates  the  notes  of 
birds  and  other  sounds. 

MODAL,  mO'dal,  o^/.  relating  to  mode  or 
form  :  consisting  of  mode  only  :  {logic) 
indicatine  some  mode  of  expression. — 
adv.   MOTDALLY.-^.    MoDAL'mr.      [See 

MODB.1 

MODALIST,  m5'dal-ist,  n.  {theol,)  one  of  a 
class  who  consider  the  three  persons  of 
the  Gk>dhead  as  only  modes  of  oeing,  and 
not  as  distinct  persons. 

MODE,  m5d,  n.  rule:  custom:  form:  man* 
ner  of  existing :  that  which  exists  only 
as  a  quality  of  substance.  [Fr. — ^L.  modtui^ 
a  measure ;  cog.  with  Gr.  mgdos,  plan, 
from  root  maa  (Mbtb),  an  extension  of 
root  ma,  to  measure  (cf.  Moon).J 

MODEL,  mod'el,  n.  something  to  show  the 
mode  or  way :  something  to  be  copied :  a 
pattern:  a  mould:  an  imitation  of  some* 
thine  on  a  smaller  scale :  something 
wortny  of  imitation. — v,t.  to  form  after 
a  model :  to  shape :  to  make  a  model  or 
copy  of :  to  form  in  some  soft  material. 
— v.i,  to  practice  modelling : — pr,p,  mod'- 
elling;  pa,p.  mod'elled. — n.  Mod'elleb. 
[Fr.  moaile'^lh  modiiZua,  dim.  of  modttSf 
a  measurej 

MODELLINCF,  mod'el-ing,  n.  the  act  or  art 
of  making  a  model  at  something,  a  branch 
of  sculpture. 

MODERATE,  rood'er-ftt,  v.t  to  keep  within 
measure  or  bounds :  to  regulate :  to  re- 
duce in  intensity:  to  make  temperate  or 
reasonable :  to  pacify :  to  decide  as  a 
moderator. — v.t.  to  become  less  violent 
or  intense :  to  preside  as  a  moderator. — 
ocl;.  kept  within  measure  or  bounds :  not 
excessive  or  extreme :  temperate :  of 
middle  rate.  —  adv,  Mod'ebately.  —  n, 
Mod'ebatemess.  [L.  moderor,  -atus  — 
modus,  a  measure.] 

MODERATION,  mod-er-A'shun,  n.  act  of 
moderating :  state  of  being  moderated  or 
moderate :  freedom  from  excess :  calm- 
ness of  mind. 

MODERATISM,  mod'er-a-tizm,  n,  moderate 
opinions  in  religion  or  politics. 

MODERATO.  mod-er-&'to,  adv.  (mus.)  with 
moderate  quickness.    [It.] 

MODERATOR,  mod'er-&-tor,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  moderates  or  restrains:  a 
president  or  chairman,  esp.  in  Presby- 
terian Church  courts. — n,  Mod'eratob- 
SHIP.    nil.] 

MODERN,  mod'ern,  04/.,  limited  to  the 
present  or  recent  time :  not  ancient. — n. 
one  of  modem  times :~^2.  the  nations 
after  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  are 
called  the  ancients.— <idv.  Mod'ebnly. — 
n.  Mod'ebnnbss.  [Fr.— L.  moctemu»— 
m>odo,  just  now,  (lit.)  **  with  a  limit "  (of 
time);  orig.  ablative  of  modus.  See  Mode.] 

MODERNISM,  mod'ern-i2m[i,  n.  modern 
practice :  something  of  modem  origin. 

Modernist,  mod'em-ist,  n.  an  admirer  of 
the  modems. 

MODERNIZE,  mod'ern-Tz,  v.t  to  render 
modern  :  to  adapt  to  the  present  time. — 

n.  MOD'EBNIZEB. 

MODEST,  mod  est,  ac^j.  restrained  bv  a  due 
sense  of  propriety :  not  forward  :  decent : 
chaste :  pure  and  delicate,  as  thoughts 
or  language:  moderate. — adv.  Modest- 
ly. [Fr.--Ij.  modesfrta, within  due  bounds 
— moans,  a  measure.] 

MODESTY,  mod'est-i,  n.  absence  of  pre- 
sumption :  decency :  chastity :  punty : 
moderation.  [Fr.  modestie—li.  moaestia.] 

MODICXJM,  mod'i-kum,  n.  something  of  a 
moderate  sise :  a  little.  [L.,  neut.  of 
modious,  moderate— ^modus.    See  Mode.] 


MODIFICATION,  mod-i-fi-k&'shun,  n.  act 
of  modifying:  chan^d  shape  or  con- 
dition.   [Fr. — ^L.  m^ijicatio.} 

MODIFY,  mod'i-ft,  v.t.  to  make  or  set 
hounds  to :  to  moderate  :  to  change  the 
form  of:  to  vary. — n.  Mod'utieb.— ^ocf;. 
Modifiable.  [Fr.  modifier— Jj.  mod^fico, 
-atus — modus,  a  measure,  and  facio,  to 
makeJ 

MODISu,  md'dish,  ach\  according  to  or  in 
the  mode,  i,e.  the  fashion  :  fashionable. 
—adv.  Mo'dishly.— ^.  Mo'dishness. 

MODIST,  md'dist,  n.  one  who  follows  the 
mode  or  fashion. — ^Modiste,  mo^Sst',  n. 
one  who  makes  dresses  according  to  the 
fashionable  mode.    [Fr.] 

MODULATE,  mod'a-l&t,  v.t.  to  measure,  to 
regulate :  to  vary  or  inflect,  as  sounds : 
(mus.)  to  change  the  kev  or  mode. — v.t. 
to  pass  from  one  key  into  another.  [L. 
modular^  -afus — vnoaulus,  a  little  meas- 
ure, dim.  of  modus.] 

MODULATION,  mod-Q-la'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  modulating:  state  of  being  modulated: 
(mus.)  the  changing  of  the  Icey note  and 
the  alteration  of  the  original  scale  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  sharp  or  flat. 

MODULATOR,  mod'Q-lat-or,  n.  one  who 
or  that  which  modulates :  a  chart  in  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  musical  notation  on  which 
the  modulations  or  transitions  from  one 
scale  to  another  are  indicated  by  the 
relative  position  of  the  notes. 

MODULE,  mod'fll,  n.  (arch.)  a  measure  for 
regulating  the  proportion  of  columns  :  a 
model.   JFr. — ^L.  modtdus.] 

MODULUS,  mod'Q-lus,  n.  (math.)  a  con- 
stant multiplier  in  a  function  of  a  vari- 
able, bj  which  the  function  is  adapted  to 
a  particular  base. 

MOHAIR,  m5'h&r,  n.  the  fine  silken  hair  of 
the  Aneora  goat  of  Asia  Minor :  cloth 
made  or  mohair.  [O.  Fr.  mouaire  (Fr. 
moirey 'Ar,  mukhayjfor.  Doublet,  MontE.] 

MOHAMMEDAN,  mo-ham'ed-an,  cuj^.  per- 
taining to  Mohammed  or  to  his  religion. 
^-n.  a  follower  of  Mohammed  :  one  who 

Srofesses  Mohammedanism  :  also  written 
[AHOM'ETAir,    Mahoh'edak.      [MoTiam- 

med,  the  great  prophet  of  Arabia,  bom 

about  570 — Ar.  mvhammad,  praiseworthy 

— ^/iamd,  praise.l 
MOHAMMEDANISM,    mo-ham'ed-an-izm, 

MOHAMMEDISM,    mo-ham'ed-izm,     n. 

the   religion  of  Mohammed,  contained 

in  the  E!oran. 
MOHAMMEDANIZE,  mo-ham'ed-an-Iz,  v.t. 

to  convert  to,  or  make  conformable  to 

Mohammedanism. 
MOHUR,  m5'hur,  n.  in  British  India,  a 

gold  coin^flfteen  rupees  or  about  $7.25. 

[The  Pers.  word.] 
MOIDORE,  moi'ddr,  n.  a  disused  gold  coin 

of  Portugal,  worth  about  $6.50.    [Port. 

moeda  arouro  —  L.    monetta   de  aurop 

moD^  of  gold.] 
MOIETY,  moi'e-ti,  n.,  half:  one  of  two 

equal  parts.    \Tr.  moitie—lj.  medietas^ 

'tatis,  middle.  nM-^^medius,  middle.] 
MOIL,  moil,  v.t.  to  daub  with  dirt. — v.i. 

to  toil  or  labor:  to  drudge.     [O.  Fr. 

mxnler  (Fr.  mouiUer),  to  wet— L.  moUis, 

soft.    See  Mollify.] 
MOIRE,  mwor,  n.  watered  silk.    [Fr.    See 

Mohaib.] 
MOIST,  moist,  adj.,  damp:  humid  :  juicy : 

containing  water   or   other   liquid.—^. 

Moist'ness.    [O.  Fr.  moiste  (Fr.  motto) 

—  L.   musteus,   fresh,  sappy — mustum, 

juice  of  grapes,  new  wine,  j 
MOISTEN,  mois'n,  v.t,  to  make  moist  or 

darmo :  to  wet  slightly. 
MOISTURE,  moist'tU*,  n.,  moistness:  that 

which  moistens  or  makes  slightly  wet : 

a  small  quantity  of  an^r  li(juid.     . 
MOLAR,  mdlar,  ady.,  grinding,  as  a  mm : 

used  for  grinding. — n.  a  grinding  tooth, 


which  is  double.    [L.  molaris—mola,  a 
mill — molo,  to  grind.] 

MOLASSES,  mo-las'ez,  n,sing.  a  kind  of 
syrup  that  drains  from  sugar  during  the 
process  of  manufacture :  treacle.  [Port. 
mela^(Fr.  m4lasse}—L.  meU-aoeus,  honey- 
like— 7n€l,  meUis,  honey.] 

MOLE,  mdl,  n.  a  permanent  dark-brown 
spot  or  mark  on  tne  human  skin.  [A.S. 
mal;  cog.  with  Scand.  and  Qer,  mam,  and 
prob.  also  with  L.  mac-ula,  a  spot.] 

Mole,  mol,  n.  a  small  animal  witn  very 
small  eyes  and  soft  fur,  which  burrows 
in  the  CTOund  and  casts  up  little  heaps 
of  mould. — ns.  Mole'cast,  Molb'hill,  a 
little  hill  or  heap  of  earth  cast  up  by  a 
mole. — ady.  Mole-eyed,  havine  eyes  like 
those  of  a  mole :  seeing  imperfecily. — n. 
Molb'-tback,  the  track  made  by  a  mole 
burrowing.  [Short  for  the  older  mold- 
UTaT^i  —  mould-caster — M.  E.  molds  (E. 
Mould),  and  v^erpen  (E.  Wabp).] 

MOLE,  m5l,  n.  a  breakwater.  [Fr. — L. 
moles,  a  huge  mass.] 

MOLE>-€RICO:T,  m5r-krik'et,  n.  a  bur- 
rowing insect  like  a  cricket,  with  fore- 
legs luce  those  of  a  mole. 

MOLECULAR,  mo-lek'ti-lar,  adj.  belonging 
to  or  consisting  of  molecules. — n.  Moleo- 
ulab^ity. 

MOLECULE,  mol'e-kQl,  n.  one  of  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  which  matter  is  com- 
posed. [Fr.,  a  dim.  coined  from  L.  moUcs, 
amass.^ 

MOLERAT,  m5l'rat,  n.  a  raMike  animal, 
which  borrows  like  a  mole. 

MOLESKIN,  mdl'skin,  n.  a  superior  kind  of 
fustian,  or  coarse  twilled  cotton  cloth,  so 
called  from  its  being  soft  like  the  skin  of 
a  mote. 

MOLEST,  mo-lest',  v.t.  to  trouble,  disturb^ 
or  annoy. — n.  Molbst'eb. — adj.  Molest'- 
FUL.  [Fr.  molester— 1j,  molesto — molestus, 
troublesome — moles,  a  mass,  a  difficulty.] 

MOLESTATION,  mol-es-ta'shun,  n.  act  of 
molesting :  state  of  being  molested :  an- 
noyance. 

MOLUENT,  mol'yent,  adj.  serving  to 
soften :  assuaging.  |li.  mollis,  soft.  See 
EmoliientJ 

MOLLIFICATION,  moM-fl-ka'shun,  n.  act 
of  mollifying  :  state  of  being  mollified  : 
mitigation. 

MOLLIFY,,  niori-fl,  v.t.  to  make  soft  or 
tender :  io  assuage  :  to  calm  or  pacify  : 
—pa.p.  moll'ifled. — acy.  Moll'ifiablb. — 
n.  MoLL'mEB.  [Fr.— L.  moUifioo— mol- 
lis, soft,  and  fado,  to  make.] 

MOLLUSC,  MOLLUSK,  morusk,  n.  one 
of  the  MOLLUS'CA,  those  animals  which 
have  a  soft  inarticulate  fleshy  bodv,  as 
the  snail  and  all  shellfish  :—pl.  Moll'- 

UBG8,    MOLL'tTSKS,    or  MOLLTTSXA.      [Fr., 

from  L.  m^lluscus,  softish — mollis,  soft.] 

MOLLUSCAN,mol-us'kan,MOLLUSCOUSC 
raol-us'kus,  a4i'  of  or  like  molluscs. — n. 
MoLLUS'CAN,  a  mollusc. 

MOLTEN,  m6lt'n,  adb'.,  melted :  made  of 
melted  metal.    [Ola  pa.jp.  of  Melt.] 

MOBiENT,  m5'ment,  n.,  moving  cause  or 
force  :  importance  in  eflfect :  value  :  the 
smallest  portion  of  time  in  which  a 
movement  can  be  made :  an  instant : 
(mech.)  the  moment  of  a  force  about  a 
point  is  the  product  of  the  force  and  the 
perpendicular  on  its  line  of  action  from 
the  point.  [Fr. — ^L.  momentum,  for  movv 
menrum — moveo,  to  move.] 

MOMENTARY,  m5'ment-ar-i,  adj.  tasting 
for  a  moment :  done  in  a  moment. — adv, 
Mo'mbntabily.-^.  Mo'mentabiness. 

MOMENTLY,  m5'ment-li,  adv.  for  a  mo- 
ment :  in  a  moment :  every  moment. 

MOMENTOUS,  m5-ment'us,  a€(j.  of  moment 
or  imnortance :  of  great  consequence. — 
adv.  MOMENT'orBLY.  —  n.    Moa[ENT'oi?&* 
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MOMENTUM,  mO-menfnm,  n.  the  quantity 
of  moHon  in  a  bodVt  which  is  measorea 
by  the  product  of  tne  mass  and  the  Te- 
locity of  the  movinebody:-^  Mohekt'a. 

MON  ACHAI^  mon'ak-al,  o^;.  livii^  dUme : 
pertaining  to  monks  or  to  a  monastic  life. 

[See  MONASrSBY.l 

MONAGHISM,mon^ak-i8m,n.,ffiofta«^o  life: 
state  of  beinjg^  a  monk. 

MONAD,  mon^,  n.  an  ultimate  atom  or 
simple  unextended  point :  a  siinple,  pri* 
mar^  element  assumed  by  Leibmts  and 
other  philosopherB :  (zool.)  one  of  the  sim* 

Slest  of  animalooies.  [L.  monas,  -adi^-^ 
hr.  mofUM,  -a(2o»— inono8,  alone.] 

if ONADELPHIAN,  mon-arderfl-an,  MON- 
ADELPHOUS,  mon-arderfus,  o/dd:  (bot.) 
haying  the  stamens  united  into  one 
brotherhood  or  body  by  the  fllaments. 
[Gr.  monoSf  alone,  adelphoaj  a  brother.] 

MONADIC,  mon-ad'ik,  MONADICAIi, 
mon-ad1k«al,  oc^'.  belog  or  resembling 
a  monad. 

MONANDBIAN,  mon-an'dri-an,  MONAN- 
DBOUB,  mon-an'drus,  ady,  (bot)  having 
only  one  stamen  or  rruue  organ.  [Gr. 
monoSf  and  anir,  androa^  a  male.] 

MONARCH,  mon'ark,  n.,  eoUe  or  supreme 
ruUr :  a  sovereign  :  the  cliief  of  its  kind. 
—  adj.  supreme:  superior  to  others. 
[Fr.  monarquef  through  L.,  fh>m  Gr. 
monareA£»-?iumo8,  alone,  arehS,  rule.] 

MONARCHAL,  mon-Ark'al,  a4i.  pertain- 
ing to  a  monarch :  regaL 

MONARCHIC,  mon-&r&ik.  MONABCH- 
ICAL,  mon-^k'ik-al,  a4f.  relating  to  a 
monarch  or  monarchy :  vested  in  a  single 
ruler.  

MON  ARCHISTy  mon'ark-iat,  «•  an  advocate 
of  monarchy. 

MONABCHIZE,  mon'ark-Is,  v.t  to  role 
over,  as  a  monarch :  to  convert  into  a 
monarchy. 

MONARCHT,  mon'ark-i,  fi.  government 
beaded  by  a  monarch :  a  Ungdom. 

M0NASTE!RY»  mon'as-teM,  ft.  a  house  for 
monks :  an  abbey :  a  convent.  [L.  mov^ 
cw^mum— Gr.  mo7Uut9Hi0fk-^mx>na8tS8f  a 
monk — monoSf  alone.] 

MONASTIC,  mon-as'tik,  MONASHGAU 
mon-as'tik-al,  adif.  pertaining  to  mona9' 
terieSf  monks,  and  nuns :  reduse  i  soli- 
tary .««k2v.  MONAS'TIOAIXY. 

MONASTIC,  mon-aiS'tik,  n.  a  monk. 

MONASnCIBlfy  mon-as'ti-aism,  n.  mon- 
astic life. 

MONDAY,  mun'dft,  n.  the  day  sacred  to 
the  moon  :  the  second  day  of  the  week. 

SIf  OOK  and  Day.] 
NETABY»  muire-tar-i,  a4i»  relating  to 
moTiey  or  moneyed  affairs:  consisting  of 
money. 

MONEY,  muni,  n.  coin :  pieces  of  stamped 
metal  used  in  commerce :  any  current^ 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  money :  wealth: 
— p^.  MoifSTa  [Fkr.monnais— Ij.monefa, 
from  root  of  MINT.] 

MONEY-BROKER,  mun'i-br^^k'er,  MON- 
EY-CHANGES^  mun'i-chAnj'er,  n.  a 
broker  who  deals  in  money  or  eaohanges. 

MONEYED,  mun'id,  adj\  having  money : 
rich  in  money :  consisting  in  money. 

MONEYLESS,  mun'i-les,  adfj.  destitute  of 
money. 

MONGER,  mung'ger,  n.  a  trader :  a  dealer, 
used  chiefly  in  composition,  sometimes 
in  a  depreciatory  sense. — v.t  to  trade  or 
deal  in.  [A.S.  manqere^^mang,  a  mix- 
ture, aUled  to  ffiantg.  Many.  Cf.  Ice. 
mangarv—mangOt  to  trade,  and  perh*  L. 
mangOfB  trader.] 

MONGREL,  munirgrel,  adj.  of  a  mixed 
breed.— ^.  an  animal  of  a  mixed  breed. 
[A  contracted  dim.  from  a  root  seen  in 
A.S.  mangian^  later  mengan^  to  mix. 
SeeMiNQia  and  MbNQBB.] 

MONITION,  mon-ish'un,  n.  a  reminding  or 


admoniMng:  warolog:  notice.  [Lb 
monitto—moneOt  -Uum^  to  remind  root 
r.i/m,  to  think.] 

MONmVE,  mon'i-Uv,  a4f.  conveying  ad- 
monition. 

MONITOR,  monl-tor,  it.  one  who  admon^ 
ithee:  an  adviser:  an  instructor :  a  pupO 
who  assists  a  schoolmaster  ^--fe}ll.  MOM'- 

ITBBSS.— tU  MON^ITOBSHIP.  [See  MONI- 
TIOK.] 

MONITORIAU  mon-i-tO'ri-al,  adif.  relating 
to  a  monitor :  performed  or  tau^t  hy  a 
monitor.^odv.  MoNircyBiAiJiY. 

MONITORY^  monl-tor-i,  cuff,  reminding 
or  admontthing:  giving  admonition  or 
warning. 

MONK,  mungky  n.  formeriv,  one  who 
retired  alone  to  the  desert  to  lead  a 
religious  life:  one  of  a  religious  com* 
munity  living  in  a  monastery.  rA.8. 
muneo— L.  monachue—Qr,  monachoe^ 
monos,  alone.] 

MONKEY,  mungkfi,  n.  a  name  ofeontemptt 
esp.  for  a  miscnievous  person :  the  order 
of  mammalia  next  to  man,  having  their 
feet  developed  like  hands :  an  ape  z—pL 
MoNX'XYB.  r  O.  It.  moniechiOf  dim.  of  O. 
It.  monna^  nickname  for  an  old  woman, 
an  ape,  contr.  of  It.  madonna,  mistress. 
See  Madonka.] 

MONEISH,  mungVish,  ac&'.  pertaining  to 
a  monk :  Uke  a  monk :  monastic 

MONK'S-HOOD,    mungkeT-hood,    n.   the 

aconite,  a  poisonous  plant  with  a  flower 

like  a  mohk^a  hood. 
MONOCHORD,  mon'o-kord,  n.  a  musical 

Instrument  of  one  chord  or  string.    [Gr. 

numoa,  alone,,  and  Chobd.] 

MONOCHROMATIC,  mon-o-krO-matlk, 
adj.  of  one  color  only.    [Gr.  monoa^  and 

CHBOMATig] 

MONOCOTYLEDON,  mon-o-koM-lQ'don,  n. 
a  plant  with  only  one  eotyJedon^^^adff, 
MoNOOOTTLB^ooNOTB.  [Qt.  ffionoSt  alone, 
and  Cotyledon.] 

MONOCULAR,  mon-okfa-lar,  MONOCU- 
LOUS, mon-ok'Q-lus,  a4j.  with  one  eye 
only.  JGr.  monoa^  and  Ooulab.] 

MONoDIST»  mon'o-dist,  n.  one  who  writes 
monodiea. 

MONODY,  mon'o-di,  n.  a  mournful  ode  or 
poem  in  which  a  aing^  mourner  bewails. 
'-adJ:  MoKOD^iOAii.  [(}r.  mcnoa^  single, 
and  Odb.]^ 

MONOGAMY,  mon-og^apmi,  fu,  marriage 
to  one  wife  only :  the  state  of  such  mai^ 
riage.— a<(;.  MQNOa'AHOUB.— n.  Monog^a- 
lOST.  [Gr.  monoa,  one,  gamoa,  marriage.] 

MONOGRAM,  mon'o-ffram,  n.  a  character 
or  cipher  of  several  letters  Interwoven  or 
written  into  one.  [Gr.  monoa^  alone» 
grammat  a  letter.] 

MONOGRAPH,  mon'o-gral,  n.  a  paper  or 
treatise  written  on  one  particular  sub- 
ject or  a  branch  of  it.  [Qr.  numoat  alone, 
and  grapMj  to  write.] 

MONOGRAPHER,  mouHOg^ra^er,  MONOG- 
RAPHIST.  monK^rapfist,  n.  a  writer  of 
monqgrajpha. 

MONOGRAPHIC,  mon-o-graf Ik,  MONO- 
GRAPHICAL,  mon-o-graf  i-ksl,  ac(J.  per- 
taining to  a  monografii :  drawn  In  hues 
without  colors. 

MONOGRAPHYt  mon-og^ra-fl,  n.  a  repre- 
sentation by  one  means  only,  as  lines :  an 
outline  drawing. 

MONOGYNIAN,  mon-o-Jhi'i^n,  MONOG^ 
YNOUS,  mon-oj'i-nus,  0€{;.  (Zx)f.)  having 
only  one  pistfl  or  female  organ.  [Gr. 
monoa,  alone,  and  gyni,  a  female.] 

MONOLITH,  mon'o-lith,  n.  a  pillar,  or  col- 
umn, of  astnpte  atone. — adfja.  Monolith'- 
ic,  Monouth^l.  [Qr.  monoa,  alone,  and 
lithoa,  stone.] 

MONOLOGUE,  mon'o-log,  n.  a  apeech  ut- 
tered hy  one  person :  soliloquy :  a  poem* 


etc.,  for  a  single  performer.    rFV*.— Or. 
monoa^  alone,  and  togoa,  speech,] 

MONOMANIA,  mon-o-m&'m-a,  n.,  inat^tUiSB 
conflned  to  one  subject,  or  one  faculty  of 
the  mind.  [Qr.  monoa,  alone,  and  mania, 
madness.]^ 

MONOMANIAC,  mon-o-mft'ni-ak,  adj.  af- 
fected with  monomania.^-^,  one  affected 
with  monomania. 

MONOME,  mon'5m,  MONOMIAL,  mou' 
fl'ml-«l,  n.  an  algebraic  expression  of  om 
term  only:  a  series  of  factors  of  single 
terms.— a4f.  Moko^Ioal.'  [Gr.  monoa, 
alone,  and  nomS,  division.] 

MONOpHYLIX)US,  mon-of  d-us  or  mon-o- 
fll'us,  ady.  having  a  leaf  of  but  one  piece. 
TGr.  monoa,  alone,  phyuon,  a  leaf.] 

M0N0P0LI2aS,  mon-opVllK,  v.t.  to  obtain 
possession  of  anvthmg  so  as  to  be  the 
only  aeUer  of  it :  to  engross  the  whole  of. 
^tw.  MoKOF'ouziEB,  MoNOP^OLisv,  one 
who  monopolizes. 

MONOPOLY,  mon-op'o-li,  n.  the  aole 
power  of  dealing  in  anything :  exclus- 
ive command  or  possession.  [L.  iium- 
opoZwm— Gr.  monoa,  alone,  and  pbled, 
to  8ell.1 

MONOSPERMOUS,  mon-o-eperm'us,  adfj. 
(bot.)  having  one  aeed  only.  [Gr.  9?ionos, 
alone,  jperma,  seed.] 

MONOSTlCH,  mon'oHstik,  n.  a  poem  com- 
plete In  one  verae.  [Gr.  monoa,  alone, 
atichoa  verse.] 

MONOSTROPHl C,  mon-o-strof ik,  ady.  hav- 
ing but  one  atrophe:  not  varied  in 
measure.  [Gr.  monoa,  alone,  atrqphS,  a 
strojphe.] 

MONOSYLLABIC,  mon-o-sfl-laVik,  adj. 
consisting  of  one  ayllable,  or  of  words  of 
one  ByUaole. 

MONOSYLLABLE,  mon-o-sOla-bl,  n.  a 
wovdotone  ayllable.  [Fr.— L.— Gr.  moTios, 
alone,  ayUabiy  a  syllable.] 

MONOTHEISM,  mon'o-thS-izm,  n.  the  be 
lief  in  only  one  OodL  [Gr.  monoa,  alone, 
and  theoa,  God.] 

MONOTHEIST,  mon'o-thS-ist,  n.  one  who 
believes  that  there  is  but  one  QodL — adij. 

MOKOTUlUSl^IO. 

MONOTONE,  mon'o-tGn,  n.  a  aingle,  un- 
varied tone  or  sound :  a  succession  of 
sounds  having  the  same  pitch.  [Gr. 
m^ynoa,  alone,  and  tonoa,  a  tone,  note.] 

MONOTONOUS,  mon-ot'o-nus,  o^/.  uttered 
In  one  unvaried  tone:  markea  by  duU 
uniformity.— adt?.  Mokot'okottsly. 

MONOTONY,  mon-of  o-ni,  n.  dull  uniform- 
ity of  tone  or  sound:  (flg.)  irksome 
sameness  or  want  of  variety. 

MONSOON,  mon-s56n',  n.  a  periodical 
wind  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  blows 
from  the  S.W.  from  April  to  October, 
and  firom  the  N.E.  the  rest  of  the  vear : 
similar  winds  elsewhere.  rTfarough  Fr. 
or  It.  firom  Malay  mustm— Ar.  matMtm,  a 
time  a  season.] 

MONSTER,  monaster,  n.  anything  out  of 
the  usual  course  of  nature :  a  prodigy : 
anything  horrible  from  ugliness  or  wick- 
edness, [lit.  a  warning  or  portent,  Fr.^ 
L.  m^mstrum^  a  divine  omen  or  warning, 
a  bad  omen,  a  monster — moneo,  to  warn, 
admonish — root  man,  to  think.  See 
Man,  MindJL 

MONSTRANUB,  mon'strans,  tt.  in  the  R. 
Cath.  Church,  the  utensil  in  which  the 
consecrated  wafer  Is  ahoum  to  the  con* 
gregation.     [Fr. — ^L.  mxmatro,  to  show  - 
monatrum^  an  omen.] 

MONSTROSITY,  mon-stros'l-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  monatroua:  an  unnatural  produc- 
tion. 

MONSTROUS,  mon'stnis,  adj.  out  of  the 
common  course  of  nature  :  enormous  : 
wonderful:  horrible.— adv.  Mon'stboxjbly. 

MONTH,  munth,  n.  the  period  of  one  revo- 
lution of  the  moon  (now  distinguished  as 
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a  **  lunar  ^  roonth) ;  one  of  the  twelve 
parts  of  the  year  (a  "  calendar  '*  month). 
[A-S.    monath — fnatiat  the  moon.     See 

MOON.1 

MONTHLY,  munthli,  acfj.  performed  in  a 
month :  happening  or  puolished  once  a 
month. --71.  a  monthly  publication. — adv. 
once  a  month :  in  every  month. 

MONUMENT,  mon'a-ment,  n.  anything 
that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  person 
or  event:  a  record.  [Fr. — 1*,  monumentum 
— moneo,  to  remind — ^root  marif  to  think.] 

MONUMENTAL,  mon-a-ment'al,  04/.  of  or 
relating  to  a  numument  or  tomb:  serving 
as  a  monument:  memorial.— ^v«  MoNU* 

HSNT'AUiT. 

MOOD,  md6d,  n.  fashion:  manner:  (gram,) 
a  form  of  verbal  inflection  to  express  the 
mode  or  manner  of  action  or  being:  (logic) 
the  form  of  the  syllogism  as  determinea 
by  the  quantity  and  qualitv  of  its  three 
constituent  propositions:  (mtu,)  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  intervals  in  the  scale, 
as  major  and  minor.    [Same  as  Modb.] 

MOOD,  mddd,  n.  disposition  of  mind :  tem- 
porary state  of  the  mind:  aneer:  heat  of 
temper.  [A.S.  m^,  mind,  oisposition  ; 
found  in  aU  the  Teut.  languages,  and 
orig.  sig.  "courage^  (Ger.  muth^.] 

MOODY,  mOOd'i,  cuy,  indulging  mood$: 
out  of  humor:  angry:  sad:  gloomy. — 
adv,  MooD'iLT.^n.  MooD'miss,  ouality 
of  being  moody:  peevishness.  [See Mood, 
disposition  of  mind.] 

MOON,  m05n,  n.  the  secondarv  planet  or 
satellite  which  revolves  rouna  tne  earth: 
a  satellite  revolving  about  any  other 
planet :  a  month  :  (fort,)  a  moon-shaped 
outwork.  [Lit.  the  "measurer"  (of  time), 
A.S.  mona ;  found  in  all  the  Teut.  lan- 

Sjages,  also  in  O.  Slav.  mensOt  L.  men8t8y 
r.  m^nS,  Sans,  mcu^,  and  all  from  root 

ma,  to  measure.] 
MOONBEAM,  mdOn'bSm,  n.  a  beam  from 

the  moon. 
MOONLESS,   m(K>naes,   0€{;.  destitute  of 

moonlight. 
MOONLIGHT,  m^nlit,  adfi.  lighted  by  the 

moon  :  occurring  during  moonlight. — n. 

the  light   of  tne   moon.     [Moon  and 

LiQHT.J 

MOONSHEE,  m50n'shS,  n.  a  Mohammedan 

professor  or   teacher   of  languages,  so 

called  in  India.    [Arab.] 
MOONSHINE,  mOOn'shIn,  n.  the  shining 

of  the  moon;  (ftg,)  show  without  reality. 
MOONSTRUCK,    mdOn'struk,    acU.    (lit) 

struck  or  affected  by  the  moon :  lunatic. 

MOOR,  m06r,  n.  an  extensive  waste  cov- 
ered with  heath,  and  having  a  poor, 
peaty  soil :  a  heath.  [AS.  mor ;  Dut. 
TTioar,  Ice.  mor,  peat,  turf,  moor.  See 
Mike  and  Moss.] 

MOOR,  m06r,  vJ,\o  fasten  a  ship  by  cable 
and  anchor. — t^.t.  to  be  fastened  by  cables 
or  chains.  [Dut.  marren,  to  tie,  allied 
to  A.S.  merraut  O.  Ger.  marrjant  to  mar, 
to  hinder.] 

MOOR,  m50r,  n.  a  native  of  N.  Africa,  of  a 
dark  complexion.  [Fr.  more,  maure^ 
L.  mauriM-^r.  mauros,  black.] 

MOORAGE,  mdOr'&j,  n.  a  place  forwoortny. 

MOORCOCK,  m55r'kok,  MOORFOWL, 
mdOr'f  owl,  n.  the  red  grouse  or  hesXhoock 
found  in  moora, 

MOORHEN,  mOOrlieQ,n.  the  moor  or  water 
hen, 

MOORING,  mOOr'ing,  n.,  act  of  mooring : 
that  which  serves  to  moor  or  confine  a 
ship :  in  pL  the  place  or  condition  of  a 
ship  thus  moored.     . 

MOORISH,  mOOr'ish,  MOORY,  mOOr'i,  adi. 
resembling  a  moor:  sterile:   marshy: 

MOC^^H,  mMr'ish,  adi.  belonging  to  the 
Moort, 


MOORLAND,  modrOand,  n.  a  tract  of 
heath-covered  and  marshy  land. 

MOOSE,  m568,  n.  the  lanrest  deer  of 
America,  resembling  the  European  elk. 
[Indian.] 

MOOT,  moot,  v,t.  to  propose  for  discussion : 
to  dijscuss  :  argue  for  practice. — ad/'  dis- 
cussed or  debated.  [A.S.  motian — mot, 
an  assembly,  akin  to  metan,  to  meet. 
See  Meet,  to  come  face  to  face.] 

MOOTABLE,  mOOt'arbl,  adi-  that  can  be 
mx>oted  or  debated. 

MOOT-CASE,  m66t'-kfts,  MOOT-POINT, 
mOdt'-point,  n.  a  case,  point,  or  question 
to  be  mooted  or  debated :  an  unsettled 
question. 

MOOT-COURT,  m60t'-k5rt,  n.  a  meeting 
or  court  for  mooting  or  arguing  supposed 
cases. 

MOP,  mop,  n.  an  instrument  for  washing 
floors,  made  of  cloth,  etc.,  fastened  to 
a  handle. — r.f.  to  rub  or  wipe  with  a 
mop  :—w,p,  mopp'iae ;  pa.t  and  pa.p. 
mopped^.  [Either  Celt,  as  in  W.  mop, 
mx>pa,  a  mop ;  or  through  Fr.  mappe, 
from  L.  mappa,  a  napkin,  from  wnich 
also  Map  and  Nafkin.j 

MOPE,  mOp,  v.i,  to  be  silent  and  dispirited: 
to  be  dull  or  stupid.—odt;.  MoFmoLY. 
[Dut.  mqppen,  to  pout,  sulk.] 

MOPISH.  mOp'ish,  ac(;.  dull:  spiritless. — 
n.  MoFiBEoncsB. 

MOPPET,  mop'et,  n.  a  doll  of  rags  like  a 
mop, 

MORAINE,  mo-rftn',  n.  (geol)  a  line  of 
blocks  and  gravel  found  at  the  bases  and 
ed^es  of  glaciers.  [Fr. ;  from  the  Teut., 
as  m  Prov.  Ger.  mur,  stones  broken  off.] 

MORAL,  mortal,  adi*  o^  or  belonging  to 
the  manners  or  conduct  of  men:  con« 
formed  to  right :  virtuous :  capable  of 
moral  action  :  subject  to  the  moral  law: 
instructing  with  regard  to  morals :  sup* 
ported  bj  evidence  of  reason  or  probabil- 
ity.— n.  m  pi,  manners :  the  doctrine  or 
practice  of  the  duties  of  life:  moral 
philosophy  or  ethics  :  conduct :  in  sing. 
the  practical  lesson  given  by  anything. 
[Fr. — ^L.  morcUis  —  mos,  moris,  manner, 
custom.] 

MORALE,  mo-rftr,  n.  the  moral  condition : 
mental  state  as  regards  spirit  and  confi- 
dence, esp.  of  a  body  of  men.    [Fr.] 

MORALIST,  mor'al-ist,  n,  one  who  teaches 
morals :  one  who  practices  moral  duties : 
one  who  prides  himself  on  his  morality. 

MORALITY,  mo-ral'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
moral:  the  quality  of  an  action  which 
renders  it  right  or  wrong :  the  practice 
of  moral  duties:  virtue:  the  aoctrine 
which  treats  of  moral  actions :  ethics :  a 
kind  of  moral  allegorical  play.  [Fr.—L. 
moralitas.] 

MORALIZE,  mor'al-lK,  v,t  to  apply  to  a 
moral  purpose:  to  explain  in  a  moral 
sense.— f.f.  to  speak  or  write  on  moral 
subjects  :  to  mase  moral  reflections. — n. 
Mob'axjzeb.    [Fr.  moraliser,] 

MORALLY,  moral-i,  adv,  in  a  moral  man- 
ner. 

MORASS,  mo-ras',  n.  a  tract  of  soft,  wet 
ground :  a  marsh.  [Dut.  moer-as,  for 
moer<uch,  (lit,)  "moor-ish,*'  adj.  from 
moer,  mire.    See  MoOR.] 

MORAVIAN,  mo-ra'vi-«n,  ac^'.  pertaining 
to  Moravia  or  to  the  Moravians  or  Unitea 
Brethren. — n.  one  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren, a  Protestant  reUfiious  sect,  orig. 
from  Moravia,  in  Austria. 

MORBID,  morl)id,  adf.,  diseased,  sickly : 
not  healthful.— a(fi?.MoB'Bn>LT.-^.MoR'- 
BIDNK88,  sickliness.  [Fr.— L.  morbidus-^ 
morbus,  disease ;  akin  to  mortar,  to  die. 
See  MoBTAL.] 

MORBIFIC,  mor-bif  ik,  oef;.  causing  diMOM. 
[Coined  from  L.  morbus,  disease,  and  /a- 
CM>,  to  make*] 


MOBDAdOUS,  mor-da'shus,  adf.  given  txy 
biting :  biting :  (fig,)  sarcastic  :  severe. 
— adv,  MoRDA'dOUBLY.  [L.  mordax,  mor- 
dads,  from  mordeo,  to  bite.] 

MORDACITY,  mor-das'i-ti,  n.  quality  of 
being  mordacious.  [Fr. — L.  mordc^tas 
--mordax.] 

MORDANT,  mor'dant,  adj>  (lit.)  biting 
into :  serving  to  fix  colors. — n.  any  sub- 
stance, as  alum,  used  to  give  permanency 
or  brilliancv  to  dyes :  matter  to  make 
gold-leaf  adhere.  [Fr.,  pr.p.  of  mordre 
— lu.  mordeo,  to  biteT] 

MORE,  m5r,  04^.  (serves  as  comp,  of  Mant 
and  Much),  greater,  so  in  B.:  additional : 
other  besides. — adv,  to  a  greater  degree  : 
again  :  longer.  —  n.  a  greater  thing : 
something  further  or  in  addition. — 
superl,  MOffS,  m5st.  [A.S.  mora  (Ice. 
meiri)  —  root  mag,  identical  with  Sans. 
mahU^magh),  to  grow.  See  May,  MactJ 

MOREEN,  mo-r6n',  n,  a  stout  woollen  stuflv 
used  for  curtains,  etc.  [A  form  of  Mo- 
hairJ 

MOREL.    See  Mobil. 

MOREOVER,  mdr-5'ver,  adv.,  more  over  or 
bevond  what  has  been  said :  further :  be- 
sides :  also 

MORESQUE,  mo-resk',  adj,  done  after  the 
manner  of  the  Moors, — n.  a  kind  of  or- 
namentation, same  as  arabesque.  [Fr. ; 
It.  moresooj 

MORGANATIC,  mor-gan-at'ik,  adj,  noting 
a  marriage  of  a  man  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank,  in  which  neither  the  latter 
nor  her  children  enjoy  the  rank  or  in- 
herit the  possessions  of  her  husband, 
though  the  children  are  legitimate. 
[Low  L.  morganatioa,  a  gift  from  a 
bridegroom  to  his  bride ;  from  Ger.  mor- 
jgen,  morning,  used  for  morgengabe,  the 
gift  given  by  a  husband  to  bis  wife.] 

MORIBUND,  mor'i-bund,  adj.,  about  to  die. 
[L.  muribundus^morior,  to  die.] 

MoRIL,  mor'il,  n.  a  mushroom  ahoundmg 
with  little  holes.  [Fr.  moriUe;  prob. 
from  Fr.  more,  blacK,  because  it  turns 
black  in  cooking.  See  MooB,  a  native 
of  N.  Africa.] 

MORION,  mO'ri-un,  n.  an  open  helmet, 
without  visor  or  beaver.  [Fr.  (It.  mo- 
rione),  prob.  from  Sp.  morrion — morra, 
crown  of  the  head.] 

MORISCO,  mo-ris'ko,  MORISK,  mo-risk', 
n.  the  Moorish  language:  a  Moorish 
dance  or  dancer. 

MORMON,  mor'mon,  n.  one  of  a  rehgious 
sect  in  the  United  States,  founded  in 
;1880  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  made  an 
addition  to  the  Bible,  called  the  BooA:  of 
Mormon,  from  Mormon,  its  alleged 
author. — n.  Mor'monism  (-izm),  the  doc- 
trines of  this  sect. 

MORN,  mom,  n.  the  first  part  of  the  day  : 
morning.  [Contr.  of  M.E.  moru^en — ^A.S. 
morgen,  cog  with  Ger.  morgen,  Ice,  mor- 
gan, Goth,  maurgins  ;  a  doublet  of  MoR- 

BOWJ 

MORNING,  mom'ing,  n.  the  first  part  of 
the  day  :  an  early  part. — add,  pertaining 
to  the  morning:  done  or  beinj^  in  the 
morning.  [Contr.  of  mortcen-tng.  See 
Morn.] 

MOROCCO,  mo-rok'd,  n.  a  fine  kind  of 
leather  of  goat  or  sheep  skin,  first  brought 
from  Morocco, 

MOROSE,  mo-ros',  adj,  of  a  sour  temper  : 
eloomy :  severe.— adv.  Mobose'ly.  —  n. 
MOBO^NSSS,  quality  of  being  morose. 
[L.  morosius,  i)eevi8h,  fretful— hum,  moris^ 
lorig.)  self-will,  hence  manner,  way  of 
life.    See  Moral.] 

MORPHIA,  mor'fi-a,  MORPHINE,  mor'fin, 
n.  the  narcotic  principle  of  opium. 
[Coined  from  Gr.  Morpheus,  god  of 
dreams,  {Jit,)  **  the  fashioner,"  from  mor- 
jM,  shape.] 
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MORPHOLOGY,  mor-fol'o-ji,  n.  the  adenoe 
of  the  forms  assumed  hy  plants  and  ani- 
mals. [Gr.  morpMf  form,  and  logos,  a 
discourse  1 

MORRIS,  MORRICE,  mor'is,  MORRIS- 
DANCE,  mor'is-danB,  n.  a  Moorish  dance: 
a  dance  in  which  bells,  rattles,  tambours, 
etc.,  are  introduced.  [Sp.  mor-isco,  (lit) 
"  Mo«r-i8h  '*— Sp.  rnoro,  a  Moor.] 

MORROW,  mor'5,  n.  the  day  following  the 

§  resent :  to-morrow  :  the  next  following 
ay.  rM.E.  morwe,  for  morwen.  See  its 
doublet  MOBN.] 

MORSE,  mors,  n.  the  walrus  or  sea-horse. 
See  WAXiRXTS.    FRuss.  nunjs,] 

MORSEL,  mor'sel,  n.  a  bite  or  mouthful :  a 
small  piece  of  food :  a  small  quantity, 
ro.  Pr.  morcd  (Fr.  morceau.  It.  morseUo), 
aim.  from  L.  morsus,  from  mordeo,  mor- 
sum,  to  bite.    See  MoBDAdons.] 

MORTAL,  mor'taJ,  acff.  liable  to  die : 
causing  death:  deadly:  fatal:  punishable 
with  death:  extreme,  violent:  belonging 
to  man,  who  is  mortal. — adv.  Mor'tallt. 
[O.  Fr.  mortaX — L.  mortalis — mors,  mor- 
tis, death,  akin  to  Gr.  brotos  (for  mrotos^ 
see  Ambrosia),  and  Sans,  mri,  to  die.] 

MORTALITY,  mor-tal'i-ti,  n.  condition  of 
being  m,ortal :  death :  frequency  or  num- 
ber of  deaths  :  the  human  race.  [L.  mor- 
talitcu,] 

MORTAR,  mor'tar,  n.  a  vessel  in  which  sub- 
stances are  pounded  with  a  pestle :  a 
piece  of  ordnance,  resembling  a  mortar, 
ror  throwing  shells,  etc.:  a  cement  of 
lime,  sand,  and  water.  [A.S.  mortere — 
L.  mortarium,  from  root  of  Mar.] 

MORTGAGE,  mor'g3,j,  n.  a  convevance  of 
property,  as  securitv  for  a  debt,  which 
18  lost  or  becomes  dead  to  the  debtor  if 
the  money  is  not  paid  on  a  certain  day  : 
the  state  of  being  pledged. — vd»  to  pledge, 
as  security  for  a  debt. — n.  Mort'oaoer. 
[Fr. — mort,  dead — ^L.  mortutis,  and  gage, 
a  pledge.    See  Gage,  a  pledge.] 

MORTGAGEE,  mor-garjS^  n.  one  to  whom 
a  mortgage  is  made  or  given. 

MORTIFEROXJS,  mor^tif  er-us,  oc^*.,  death- 
bringing:  fatal.  \L.  mors,  death,  and 
fero,  to  bring.  1 

MORTIFICATION,  mor-ti-fl-ka'shun,  n. 
act  of  mortifying  or  state  of  being  mor- 
tified :  the  death  of  one  part  of  an  ani- 
mal body :  subjection  of  the  passions 
and  appetites  by  bodily  severities :  hu- 
miliation :  vexation :  tHat  which  morti- 
fies or  vexes :  {Scotch  law)  a  bequest  to 
some  institution. 

MORTIFY,  mor'ti-fi,  v.t  to  make  dead: 
to  destroy  the  vital  functions  of  :  to  sub- 
due by  severities  and  penance  :  to  vex : 
to  humble.-^.i.  to  lose  vitality,  to  gan- 
grene :  to  be  subdued  :—pa.t,  and  pa,p^ 
mor'tifled.  [Fr. — ^L.  mortifloo,  to  cause 
death  to — mors,  death,  and  facio,  to 
make  1 

MORTIFYING,  mor'ti-fl-ing,  oc^'.  tending 
to  mortify  or  humble :  humiliating  :  vex- 
ing. 

MORTISE,  mor'tis,  n.  a  cavity  cut  into  a 
piece  of  timber  to  receive  the  tenon,  an- 
other piece  made  to  fit  it. — v,t.  to  cut  a 
mortise  in :  to  join  by  a  mortise  and 
tenon.     [Fr.  mortaise ;  ety.  unknown.] 

MORTMAIN,  mort'm&n,  n.  the  transfer  oi 
property  to  a  corporation,  which  \s  said 
to  be  a  dead  hand,  or  one  that  can  never 
part  with  it  again.  [Fr.  mort,  dead,  and 
m4iin — ^L.  manus,  the' hand.] 

MORTUARY,  mort'Ci-ar-i,  adj.  belonging 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead. — n.  a  burial- 
place  :  a  gift  claimed  by  the  minister  of 
a  parish  on  the  death  of  a  parishioner. 
[Low  L.  mortuarium,  from  L.  mwi'ua-' 
HusA 

MOSAIC,  m5-zft'ik,  MOSAIC- WORK,  m6- 
zft'ik-wurk,  n.  a  kind  of  work  in  which 


designs  are  formed  by  small  pieces  of 
colored  marble,  glass,  etc.,  cemented  on 
aground  of  stucco,  or  inlaid  upon  metal. 
— adj.  Mosa'ic,  relating  to  or  composed 
of  mosaic.  —  adv.  Mosa'ioallt.  [BV. 
mx>salque  (It.  m.osaicoy-^'L.  mttscBum  or 
musivum  (opus),  mosaic  (work)  —  Gr. 
mouseios,  belonging  to  the  Muses.  See 
MusbJ 

MOSAIC,  mO-za'ik,ac{;.  pertaining  to  Moses, 
the  great  Jewish  lawgiver. 

MOSCHATEL,  mos^artel,  n.  a  plant,  with 
pale-green  flowers  and  a  Tnuslcy  smell. 
[Fr.  moscateUine^Jjovr  L.  mxischateUina 
—^mtLscus,  musk.] 

MOSELLE,  mo-zer,  n.  a  white  wine  from 
the  district  of  the  Moselle. 

MOSLEM,  moz'lem,  n.  a  Mussulman  or 
Mohammedan. — aq/.  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Mohammedans.  [Ar.  mitslim — sala>- 
mxi,  to  submit  (to  God).  Doublet  Mubsud- 
liAN.    See  Islam.] 

MOSQUE,  mosk,  n.  a  Mohammedan  place 
of  vxyrship.  [Pr. — Sp.  mjezquita — Ar, 
ma^id—soQada,  to  bend,  to  adore.] 

MOSQUITO,  mos-ke'to,  n.  a  biting  Knat 
common  in  tropical  countries  :—pl.  Mos- 
qiti'tobs.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  mosca,  a  fly^L. 
musca.l 

MOSS,  mos,  n.  a  family  of  cryptoeamio 
plants  with  a  branching  stem  ana  nar- 
row, simple  leaves:  a  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  moss :  a  bog. — v.t.  to  cover 
with  moss.  [A.S.  m^eos ;  oog.  with  Dut. 
mos,  Ger.  moos,  and  L.  muscus.1 

MOSSLAND,  mosland,  n.,  land  aoounding 
in  moss  orpeat-bogs. 

MOSS-ROSE,  mos'-rOz,  n.  a  variety  of  rose 
having  a  moss-like  growth  on  the  caJyx. 

MOSS-TROOPER,  mos'-tr<M>p'er,  n.  one  of 
the  troopers  or  bandits  that  used  to  in- 
fest the  mosses  between  England  and 
Scotland. 

MOSSY,  mos'i,  a£{/.  overgrown  or  abound- 
ing with  moss. — n.  Moss'iNESS. 

MOST,  mdst,  acy.  (superl.  of  More),  great- 
est:  excelling  in  number.— cult;,  in  the 
highest  degree. — n.  the  greatest  number 
or  quantity. — adv.  M06TLT.  [A.S.  mcBst^ 
cog,  with  Ger.  meist.    See  More.] 

MOTE,  mOt,  n.  a  particle  of  dust :  a  spot 
or  speck :  anything  small.  [A.S.  mot ; 
ety.  unknown.] 

MOxET,  mo-tet',  n.  a  short  piece  of  sacred 
music.  [Fr. — ^It.  mottetto,  dim.  of  motto. 
See  Motto.] 

MOTH,  moth,  n.  a  family  of  insects  like 
butterflies,  seen  xhostly  at  night:  the 
larva  of  this  insect  which  gnaws  cloth  : 
that  which  eats  away  gradually  and  si- 
lently.— v.t.  MoTH'-RAT,  to  prey  upon,  as 
a  moth  eats  a  garment.  rA.S.  mothth£ ; 
cog.  with  Ger.  motte,  atiso  with  A.S. 
madhu,  a  bug,  G^.  made.] 

MOTH-EATEN,  moth'-gt'n,  adfj.  eaten  or 
cut  bynaoths. 

MOTHER,  muf  ^'er,  n.  a  female  parent,  esp. 
of  the  human  race:  a  matron:  that  which 
has  produced  anything. — ac(;.  received  by 
birth,  as  it  were  from  one's  mother :  nat- 
ural :  acting  the  part  of  a  mother :  orig- 
inating.— vJ.  to  s^opt  as  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter,—n.  Moth'er-in-law,  the  mother  of 
one's  husband  or  wife. — n.  Moth'er-of- 
FBARli,  the  internal  layer  of  the  shells  of 
several  molluscs,  esp.  of  the  pearl-oyster, 
so  called  because  producing  the  pearl.. 
[M.E.  moder— A.S.  moder,  cog.  with  Dut. 
moeder.  Ice.  modhir,  Ger.  mutter,  Ir.  and 
Qael.  mathair,  Russ.  mate^  L.  mater,  Gr. 
niSUr,  Sans,  mata,  matrt,  all  from  the 
Aryan  root  ma,  to  measure,  to  manage, 
from  which  also  Matter  and  Mete.] 

MOTHER,  muth'er,  n.  dregs  or  sediment, 
as  of  vinegar.    [A  form  of  Mud.] 

MOTHERHOOD,  mut^'er-hood,  n.  state  of 
being  a  mother. 


MOTHERLESS,  mufVer-les,  ac^j.  without 

a  mother. 
MOTHERLY,  muth'er-li,  adj.  pertainlne  to 

or  becoming  a  mother :  parental :  tender. 

— n.  MOTH'ERLIMBBS. 

MOTH-HUNTER,  moth'-hunt'er,  n,  a  lit- 
tle kind  of  swallow  which  hunts  moths, 
etc.,  called  also  the  goatsucker. 

MOTHY,  moth'i,  o^;.  full  of  motiis. 

MOTION,  m5'shun,  n.  the  act  or  state  of 
moving :  a  single  movement :  change  of 
posture :  gait :  power  of  motion :  excite- 
ment of  the  mind :  proposal  made,  esp. 
in  an  assembly : — in  pi.  (B.)  impulses. — 
r.t.  to  make  a  sig[nificant  movement. 
[Fr. — ^L.  motio,  -onia-^moveo,  motvm,  to 
move.]^ 

MOTIONLESS,  mO'shun-les,  adj.  without 
inotion. 

MOTIVE,  m5'tiv,  o^/.  causing  motion: 
having  power  to  move. — n.  that  which 
moves,  or  excites  to  action  :  inducement : 
reason.  [M.E.  motif— Fr.,  through  Low 
L.,  from  moveo,  mottis,  to  move.] 

MOTIVITY,  mS-tiVit-i,  n.  powi^  of  pro- 
ducing motion :  the  quality  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  motion. 

MOTLEY,  motli,  adj.  covered  with  spots 
of  different  colors  :  consisting  of  different 
colors  :  composed  of  various  parts.  [Lit. 
"curdled,"  M.E.  mottelee,  through  O. 
Fr.,  from  an  unknown  O.  Ger.  root  seen 
in  Bavarian  matte,  curds.] 

MOTOR,  m5'tor,  n.  a  fnover:  tliat  which 

gives  motion.    \&ee  Monvs.] 
MOTORY,  mo'tor^i,  adj.  giving  motion. 
MOTTLED,  motld,  adj.  marked  with  spots 

of  various  colors,  or  shades   of   color. 

[From  Motley.] 

MOTTO,  mot'O,  n.  a  sentence  or  phrase 
prefixed  to  anything  intimating  the  sub- 
ject olit :  a  phrase  attached  to  a  device : 
—pi.  Mottoes  (mot'dz).  [It.— Low  L. 
muttum — muttio,  to  mutt^.  See  Mut- 
ter.] 

MOULD,  m5ld,  n.  dust :  soil  rich  in  decayed 
matter:  the  matter  of  which  anything 
is  composed:  a  minute  fungus  which 
grows  on  bodies  in  a  damp  atmosphere, 
so  named  from  often  growing  on  mould. 
— v.t.  to  cover  with  mould  or  soil :  to 
caus^to  become  mouldy. — v.i.  to  become 
mouldy.  [A.S.  molds ;  Ger.  mvU,  (^th. 
fmdda ;  akin  to  Goth,  nudan,  L.  m^o,  to 
grind.] 

MOULD,  mold,  n.  a  hollow  form  in  which 
anvthing  is  cast :  a  pattern  :  the  form  re- 
ceived from  a  mould  :  character. — v.t.  to 
form  in  a  mould  :  to  knead,  as  doueh. — 
n.  Momj)'BR.  [Fr.  f7iou20— L.  modulus. 
See  Model.] 

MOULDABLE,  m6ld'arbl,  adj.  that  maybe 

moulded. 
MOULDER,  mOld'er,  v.i.  to  crumble  to 

mould:  to  waste  away  gradually. — v.t. 

to  turn  to  dust. 

MOULDING,  mdld'ing,  n.  anything  mould- 
ed: (arch.)  an  ornamen£al  projection 
beyond  a  wall,  etc. 

MOULDWARP,  mOld'worp,  n.  the  mole, 
which  casts  up  little  heaps  of  motdd, 
[Bee  Mole.] 

MOULDY,  m5ld'i,  ac^.  overgrown  with 
mould. — n.  Mould'iness. 

MOULT,  mdlt,  v.i.  to  change  or  cast  the 
feathers,  etc.,  as  birds,  etc.  [Formed  with 
intrusive  I  from  L.  mutare,  to  change.] 

MOULTING,  mOlt'in^,  n.  the  act  or  process 
of  moulting  or  casting  feathers,  skin,  etc. 

MOUND,  mownd,  n.  (fort.)  an  artificial 
bank  of  earth  or  stone :  an  artificial 
mount :  a  natural  hillock. — v.t.  to  fortify 
with  a  mound.  [A.S.  mund,  a  defence  ,* 
O.  Gter.  munt,  defence  ;  akin  to  L.  mons, 
a  mount.] 
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MOUNT,  mownt,  n.  ground  risiog  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country :  a 
hill:  an  ornamental  mouna:  (B.)  a  bul- 
wark for  offence  or  defence. — v,i,  to  pro- 
ject or  rise  up :  to  be  of  great  elevation. 
— v,t  to  raise  aloft :  to  climb  :  to  get 
upon,  as  a  horse :  to  put  on  horseback : 
to  put  upon  something,  to  arrange  or  set 
in  flttine  order. — n.  Moumt'eb.  rA.S. 
munt  —  L.  monSy  morUi8,  a  mountain, 
from  root  of  -mineo,  as  in  emineOf  to 

Tipoi^ct  I 
HOrdNTAJBLE,  mownt'a-bl,  o^;.  that  may 
be  mounted  or  ascended. 

MOUNTAIN,  mownt'fin  or  -'in,  n.  a  high 
hill :  anything  very  large.—^zcl;.  of  or  re- 
lating to  a  mountam :  growing  or  dwell- 
ing on  a  mountain. — n.  Mountain-ash, 
the  rowan-tree,  with  bunches  of  red-ber- 
ries, common  on  mountains. — n.  Mount'- 
AIN^LDIBSTONB  (geol,)  a  series  of  limestone 
strata  separating  the  old  red  sandstone 
from  the  coal-measures.  [Fr.  moniofftie 
— ^Low  L.  mofUaneat  a  mountain— L. 
mofw,  mon^.l 

M0X7NTAINEEK,  mownt-&n-Sr'  or  -in-«r^, 
n.  an  inhabitant  of  a  mountain :  a  rustic. 

MOUNTAINOUS,  mownt'ftn-us  or  -'in-us, 
a^,  full  of  mountaina :  large  sjs  a  mount- 
ain  *  hucre. 

MOUNTEBANK,  mownf  e-bank,  n.  a  quack- 
doctor  who  boasts  of  his  sldll  and  his 
medicines :  a  boastful  pretender.  [It. 
montambanco — montare,  to  mount,  in, 
on,  upon,  and  banco,  a  bench.  See  Bank, 
a  place  for  depositing  money.] 

MOUNTING,  mownt'in^,  n.  the  act  of 
mounting  or  embellishing,  as  the  setting 
of  a  gem,  etc. 

MOUISN',  m5rn,  v.i,  to  ^eve :  to  be  sor- 
rowful: to  wear  mourning. — v,t.  to  grieve 
for  :  to  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. — n, 
Moukn'er.  [A.S.  muman,  meoman ;  O. 
Qer.  momen,  to  grieve,  whence  Fr.  Tiwme, 
dull,  sad.] 

MOURNFUL,  mdm'fool,  ac^\,  mourning: 
causing  or  expressing  sorrow :  feeling 
grief.— adv.  MbuHN'rULLY.— -».  Moubm^ 

FULNBSS. 

MOURNENQ,  mSrn'ing,  ck^'.,  grieving:  la- 
menting.— n.  the  act  of  expressing  grief : 
the  dress  of  mourners. — aav*  MorairiNO- 

LY, 

MOUSE,  mows,  n.  a  little  rodent  animal 
found  in  houses  and  in  the  6elds :— jtZ. 
MiOB  ^mls). — n.  Moube'bab,  a  name  of 
several  plants  with  soft  leaves  shaped 
like  a  mouse's  ear. — n.  Moubb'tail,  a 
small  plant  with  a  spike  of  seed-vessels 
very  like  the  tail  of  a  mouse.  pLdt.  '*  the 
stealing  animal,"  A.S.  mu8,  pL  mys;  Ger. 
matts,  L.  and  Gr.  mvs.  Sans,  mutha,  a  rat 
or  mouse ;  from  root  mua,  to  steal,  seen 
in  Sans,  mush,  to  steal.] 

MOUSE,  mowz,  v.i.  to  catch  mice:  to  watch 

for  silly. — w.  Moxm'BR. 
MOUSTACHE,  moos-tash'.    Same  as  MuB- 

TACHE. 

MOUTH,  mowth,  n.  the  opening  in  the 
head  of  an  animal  by  which  it  eats  and 
utters  sound :  opening  or  entrance,  as 
of  a  bottle,  river,  etc.:  the  instrument 
of  speaking:  a  speaker: — pi,  MoUTHS 
(mou^Az).  [A.S.  Tnuth ;  found  in  all  the 
Teut.  languages,  as  in  Qer.  mund,  Dut. 
wiondj 

MOUTH,  movrth,  v.t  to  utter  with  a  voice 
overloud  or  swelling.^n.  Mouth'EB,  an 
affected  speaker. 

MOUTHED,  mowfhd,  dc^.  having  a  mouth. 
MOUTHFUL,  mowth'fool,  n.  as  much  as 

fills  the  mouth  :  a  small  quantity  i—pL 

Mouth'fuls. 
MOUTHLESS,  mowthles,  a^\  without  a 

mouth. 
MOUTHPIECE,  mowth'p^,  n.  thejptet^e  of 


a  musical  instrument  for  the  mouth :  one 
who  speaks  for  others. 
MOVABLE,  mdQv'arbl,  a4j\  that  may  be 
moved,  lifted,  etc.:  not  fixed:  chan£;ing 
from  one  time  to  another.-— adv.  Mov^ 

ABLT.^rW.   MOV^ABLBNBSS,    MOVABIL'ITY. 

MOVABLES,  mdOv'arblz,  n.pl,  (law)  such 
articles  of  property  as  may  be  moved,  as 
furniture,  etc. 

MOVE,  mdQv,  v.^  to  cause  to  change  plaee 
or  posture :  to  set  in  motion :  to  impel : 
to  excite  to  action  :  to  persuade  :  to  in- 
stigate :  to  arouse :  to  provoke  :  to  touch 
the  feelings  of :  to  propose  or  bring  be- 
fore an  assembly :  to  recommend. — v.t. 
to  go  from  one  place  to  another :  to 
change  place  or  posture  :  to  walk :  to 
change  residence :  to  make  a  motion  as 
in  an  assembly. — n.  the  act  of  moving : 
a  movement,  eep.  at  chess. — n.  MoVeb. 
JFr.  wiouvoir— L.  moveo,  to  move.] 

MOVEMENT,  mOOv'ment,  n.  act  or  man- 
ner of  moving :  change  of  position  :  mo- 
tion of  the  mind,  emotion :  the  wheel- 
work  of  a  clock  or  watch  :  (mua.)  a  part 
having  the  same  time. 

MOVING,  mOdv'ing,  ad/\  causing  motion : 
changing  position:  afirecting  the  feelings: 
nathetic.---a(2v.  Mov'ingly. 

MOW,  m5,  n.  a  pile  of  hay  or  grain  in 
sheaves  laid  up  in  a  barn. — v.f.  to  lay  hay 
or  sheaves  of  grain  in  a  heap :  — pr.p, 
mow'ing;  pa.t,  mowed';  pa.p,  mowed' or 
mown.  |A.S.  mtiga,  a  heap ;  Ice.  muga, 
a  swath  m  mowing.] 

MOW,  m5,  v.t,  to  cut  down  with  a  scythe  : 
to  cut  down  in  g^reat  numbers  :~-pr,p, 
mow'ing;  jxi.f.  mowed';  paj),  mowed' 
or  mown.  [A.S.  mavxin ;  Ger.  mUhen; 
allied  to  L.  meto,  to  mow.] 

MOWED,  m5d,  MOWN,  m5n,  adj,  cut 
down  with  a  scythe  :  cleared  of  grass 
with  a  scythe,  as  land. 

MOWER,  md'er,  n.  one  who  mows  or  cuts 
gprass. 

MOWING,  m6'ing,  n.  the  art  of  cutting 
down  with  a  sc^he:  land  From  which 
grass  is  cut. 

MuCH,  much,  CLdj,,  great  in  quantity: 
long  in  duration. — adv,  to  a  great  ae- 
gree  :  by  far :  often  or  long :  almost. — 
n,  a  great  Quantity :  a  strange  thing. 
[Through  old  forms  michd,  mtuhei,  from 
A.S.  mic-el;  Ice.  mj6k,  Goth.  mHnU, 
Gr.  meg-ae,  L.  mag-nus,] 

MUCID,  mQ'sid,  oef;.  like  mucus:  slimy. — 

n.  MU'OIDNESS. 

MUCILAGE,  mQ'si-l&j,  n,  a  slimy  substance 
like  mueu8,  found  in  certain  vegetables  : 
gam. 

MUCILAGINOUS,  mQ-si-laj'in-us,  a^j,  per- 
taining to  or  secreting  muoOage :  slimy. 

MUCK,  muk,  n..  dung :  a  mass  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter :  anything  low  and 
filtny. — v.^    to    manure    with    muck. 

SScand.,  as  in  Ice.  myki,  Dan.  7n6g, 
lung.] 

MUCK,  mistaken  form  of  Amuck. 

MUCKY,  muk'i,  adj^  consisting  of  muck : 
nasty^lthy.— ^.  Muck'inbss. 

MUCOUB,  ma'kus,  ady,  like  mucua :  slimy : 
viscous. 

MUCUS,  ma'kus,  n.  the  slimy  fluid  from 
the  nose  :  the  slimy  fluid  on  all  the  in- 
terior canals  of  the  body  to  moisten 
them.  [L. — mungo,  Gr.  apomyssd,  to  blow 
the  nose ;  Sans,  much,  to  loosen.] 

MUD,  mud,  n.  wet,  soft  earth. — v,t,  to 
bury  in  mud  :  to  dirty :  to  stir  the  sedi- 
ment in,  as  in  liquors.  [Low  Ger.  mudde. 
Put,  modder,] 

MUDDLE,  mudl,  v.t,  to  render  muddp  or 
foul,  as  water:  to  confuse,  especially 
with  liquor. 

MUDDT,  mud'i,  o^/.  foul  with  mud :  con- 
taining mud :  covered  with  mud :  con- 
fused: stupid.— ^.f.  to  dirty:  to  render 


dull:— ^.f.  and  pa,p,  mudd'ied.— adv. 
MUDD'ILT.— n.  Mudd'inbss. 

MUDDY -HEADED,  mud'i-hed'ed,  acfj. 
having  a  muddy  or  dull  ^ieod  or  imder- 
standing. 

MUEZZIN,  ma-ez'in,  n.  the  Mohammedan 
official  attached  to  a  mosque,  whose  duty 
is  to  announce  the  hours  of  prayer.  [Ar.  J 

MUFF,  muf,  n;  a  warm,  soft  cover  for  the 
hands  in  winter,  usually  of  fur  or  dressed 
skins.  [From  a  Teut.  root,  seen  in  Ger. 
mtty,  a  muff,  Dut.  mof,  a  sleeve. 

T£UFF,  muf,  n.  a  stupid,  silly  fellow.  [Prob. 
from  i>rov.  E.  monte,  to  mumble,  do  any- 
thing ineffectually.] 

MUFFlN,  muf  in,  n.  a  soft,  light,  spongy 
cake.  [Prob.  from  Muff,  on  account  of 
its  softness.] 

MUFFLE,  mufl,  v.f.  to  wrap  up  as  with 
a  muff:  to  blindfold :  to  cover  up  so  as 
to  render  sound  dull :  to  cover  from  the 
weather.  [PV.  moufler^-moutle,  a  muff, 
prob.  from  the  root  of  MUFF.J 

MUFFLER,  mufler,  n.  a  cover  that  muffles 
the  face. 

MUFIT,  mufti,  n.  a  doctor  or  official  ex- 
pounder of  Mohammedan  law  in  Turkey. 

MUG,  mu^,  n.  a  kind  of  earthen  or  metal 
cup  for  hquor.  [Ir.  mugan,  a  mug,  mucog, 
acupj 

MUGGY,  mug'i,  MUGGIBH,mug'isb,  adj., 
foggy:  dose  and  damp.  [Ice.  mugga, 
dark,  thick  weather.] 

MULATTO,  ma-lat'6,  n.  the  offspring  of 
black  and  white  parents  i—fem.  Mulat'- 
TBBSS.  [Lit.  one  of  a  mixed  breed  like  a 
mtde,  Sp.  mulato — muJo,  a  mule.] 

MULBERRY,  mul'bt^r-i,  n.  the  berry  of  a 
tree :  the  tree  itself,  the  leaves  of  which 
form  the  food  of  the  silkworm.  [MtU-  is 
A.S.  mor-  or  mur-  (as  in  A.S.  m(yhbeam , 
a  mulberry,  where  beam  ss  tree),  from  L. 
mxnus ;  cog.  with  Gr.  nU^ron,  a  mulberry: 
and  Berby.] 

MULCT,  mulkt,  n.  a  fine  :  a  penalty. — v.t. 
to  fine.    Pj.  mulcto,  to  fineri 

MULCTUARY,  mulk'ta-ar-i,  ady.  imposing 
9,  fine, 

MULE,  mtd,  n.  the  offspring  of  the  horse 
and  ass :  an  instrument  for  cotton-spin- 
ning :  an  obstinate  person.  [A.S.  mul — 
L.  mulus,  a  mule.] 

MULETEER,  mQl-et-€r',  n.  one  who  drives 
mules. 

MULISH,  mlU'ish,  adj.  likeamvZe:  sullen: 
obstinate. — adv,  Wjl'ishly, — n.  Mul'ish- 

NE88. 

MULL,  mul,  v.t.  to  warm,  spice,  and  sweet- 
en (wine,  ale,  etc.).  [From  Mttiued,  adj,] 

MUIaAGATAWNY,  mul-a-ga-taw'ni,  n. 
an  East  Indian  cuiry-soup. 

MULLED,  muld,  ac^.  heated,  sweetened, 
and  spiced,  (as  wine,  etc.).  [M.  E.  mold- 
ale,  Scot,  mulde-mete,  a  funeral  banquet, 
where  moZc2e— Scot,  moots,  E.  Moxtld,  the 
earth  of  the  grave,  and  a/^-feast  (cf. 
Bridal^.] 

MULLET,  mul'et,  tt.  a  genus  of  fishes 
nearly  cvUndricaJ  in  form,  highlv  es- 
teemed for  the  table.  [Fr.  miitet— L. 
muUus.^ 

MULLION,  muVyun,  n,  an  upright  division 
between  the  hghts  of  windows,  etc.,  in 
a  Gothic  arch.— v. f.  to  shape  into  divisions 
by  mullions.  [M.  E.  munion,  ety.  dub., 
either  from  Fr.  meneau,  a  mullion,  of  un- 
known origin,  or  from*  Fr.  moignon,  a 
stump,  as  of  an  arm  or  branch,  which  is 
perh.  derived  from  L.  mancus,  maimed.] 

MULTANGULAR,  mult-ang'gul-ar,  ad;, 
having  many  angles  or  corners.  [L. 
multus,  many,  and  Angulab.] 

MULTIFARIOUS,  mul-ti-fft'ri-us,  adj,  hav- 
ing grea^  diversity :  manifold.— 4idt).  Mui-- 
ufa'riouslt.  [L.  multus,  many,  and 
varius,  diverse.] 
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MULTIFORM,    mul'ti-form,    ach\    having 

X  many  forms. —  n.  MuLTiPORirrnr.  [L. 
multuB^  many,  and  FORM.1 

MULTILATElfAL,  mol-ti-lat'er-al,  adj. 
having  many  sides,  [L.  muUus,  many, 
and  Lateral.] 

MULTELINEAL,  mul-ti-linVal,  adb\  hav- 
ing m4iny  lines,  [L.  multus^  many,  and 
LinbalJ' 

MULTIPED,  mul'ti-ped,  n.  an  insect  having 
many  feet,  [L.  mtdhis,  many,  and  jpea, 
pedis,  foot.] 

MULTIPLE,  mul'ti-pl,  adf,  having  many 
folds  or  parts :  repeated  many  times. — 
n.  a  numoer  or  quantity  ^rhich  contains 
another  an  exact  number  of  times.  [L. 
multiplex--~mtUtus.  many,  and  vlioOp  to 

fold.] 
MULTIPLEX,   mul[ti-pleks,   add,   having 

many  folds :  manifold. 

MULIIPLIABLE,  mul'U-plI-arbl,  o^f.  that 
may  be  multiplied. 

MULTIPLIC.A^,  murti-pli-kand,  n,  a 
number  or  quantity  to  be  mtdtiplied  by 
another. 

MULTIPLICATION,  mul-ti-pli-kft'shun,  n. 
the  act  of  mtUtwlying :  the  rule  or  op- 
eration by  which  any  given  number  or 
miantity  is  multiplied. 

MULTIPLIOATrVTE,  mul'ti-pli-kftt-iv,  adj, 
tendine  to  mtUHply:  having  the  power 
to  multiply. 

JtfULTIPLfc!lTY,  mul-ti-plis'i-ti,  n.  the 
state  of  being  midtiplieli  or  various:  a 
freat  number 

MULTIPLIER,  murti-pU-er,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  multiplies  or  increases:  the 
number  or  quantity  by  which  another  is 
multipli^. 

MULTIPLY,  mul'ti-pU,  v,t.  to  fold  or  in- 
crease  mwiy  times :  to  make  more  nu- 
merous :  to  repeat  any  given  number  or 
quantity  as  often  as  there  are  units  in 
another  number. — v.i,  to  increase:— jw.jp. 


being  many :  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals :  a  crowd.  (^Fr.— L.  midtitudo-^ 
mtUtus,  many.] 

MULTrrUDmOtrS,  mul-tl-tad'l-nus,  adj. 
consisting  of  or  having  the  appearance 
of  a  mimiiude, 

MUM,  mum,  ocli.  silent. — n.  silence. — int. 
be  silent.  [Of.  L.  and  Or.  mu,  the  least 
possible  sound  made  with  the  lips;  of 
miitative  origin.] 

MUM,  mum,  n.  a  sort  of  beer  made  in  Ger- 
many. [Orig.  brewed  by  a  German  named 
Mumme,] 

MUMBLE,  muml)!,  v.i,  to  utter  the  sound 
mum  in  speaking :  to  speak  indistiDctly : 
to  chew  softly:  to  eat  with  the  lips  close. 
— v.t.  to  utter  indistinctly  or  imperfectly: 
to  mouth  gently.    [See  mum.] 

MUMBLER,  mum'bler,  n.  one  wno  mumbles 
or  speaks  with  a  low,  indistinct  voice. 

MUMBLING,  mum'bling,  ad{j.  uttering 
with  a  low,  indistinct  voice :  chewing 
softly. — adv,  Muk'blinoly. 

MUMM,  mum,  v.t.  to  mask:  to  make  diver- 
sion in  disguise.  fO.  Dut.  mommen,  to 
mask,  mom,  a  mask ;  cf.  Low  Ger.  mum- 
meln,  to  mask,  whence  Ger.  vermummen, 
to  mask.] 

MUMMER,  mum'er,  n.  one  who  mumms  or 
makes  diversion  in  disguise  :  a  masker : 
a  buffoon.  fsion. 

MUMMERY,  mum'er-i,  n., masking:  oiver- 

MUMMIFY,  mum'i-fl,  v.t  to  make  into  a 
mummy :  to  embalm  and  dry  as  a  mum- 
my :^pr,p,  mumm'ifying;  pa.p.  mumm'- 
ified.— n.  Mxtioiifioa'tion.  [Mdmht,  and 
/ocio,  to  make.] 

M!uMMING,  mum'ing,  n.  the  sports  of 

~f,  perudning  to  the  sports 


mummers, 
of  mummers. 


MUMMY,  mum'i,  n.  a  human  body  pre- 
served by  the  Egyptian  art  of  enibalm- 
ing,  in  wnich  wax,  spices,  etc.,  were  em- 
ployed.—  v.t,  to  embalm  and  dry  as  a 
mummy  :  — ^-P-  mumm'ying  ;  pa.p, 
mumm'ied.  '^Fr. — ^It.  ,mummia — Ar.  and 
Pers.  mumayim,  a  mummy — ^Pers.  mum, 
wax.] 

MUMP,  mump,  v,t,  or  v.t.  to  mumble  or 
move  the  hps  with  the  mouth  almost 
closed  :  to  nibble  :  to  cheat :  to  play  the 
beg^nr.     [Form  of  MUM.] 

MUBoQ^ER,  mump'er,  n.  one  who  mumps: 
an  old  cant  term  for  a  beggar. 

MUMPISH,  mump'ish,  ody.  having  miimpf: 
dull :    sullen.  —  adv,   Mump'ishly.  —  n. 

MUMP'ISHNBSS. 

MUMPS,    mumps,  n.    a  swelling  of  the 

f  lands  of  the  neck,  accompanied  with 
ifficulty  of  speaking.    [From  MXTMP.] 

MUNCH,  munsn,  v.t.  or  v.i,  to  chew  with 
shut  mouth.  [M.  E.  moncJien,  from  an 
imitative  root,  or  from  Fr.  m^xnger^  It. 
mangiare — L.  manducare,  to  chew.] 

MUNCHER,  munsh'er,  n.  one  who  munches, 

MUNDANE,  mun'd&n,  acfj.  belonging  to 
the  world :  terrestrial.--adt;.  Mum'daivs- 
LY.  [Fr. — ^L.  mundanus — mundus,  the 
world — mundus,  ordered,  adorned ;  aldn 
to  Sans,  mand,  to  adorn.] 

MUNICIPAL,  mtk-nis'i-pal,  ac(^pertaining 
to  a  corporation  or  city.  [Ft. — ^L.  mur 
nicipalis,  from  munieipium,  a  free  town 
— munia,  ofQcial  duties,  and  capiOf  to 
take.]  

MUNICTPALTTY,  ma-nis-i-pal'i-ti,  n.  a.  mu- 
nicipal district :  in  France,  a  division  of 
the  country. 

MUNIFICEXfCE,  mtk-nif  i-sens,  n,  quality 
of  being  munificent:  bountifulness.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  munificentia — munus,  a  duty,  prea- 
ent,  and  fado,  to  maJce.] 

MUNIFICbNT,  ma-nif  i-sent,  adj.  very  lib- 
eral in  giving:  generous:  bountiful. — 

adv.  MUNIP'ICENTLY. 

MUNIMENT,  ma'ni-ment,  n,  that  which 
fortifies :  that  which  defends :  a  strongs 
nold:  place  or  means  of  defence:  defence: 
(law)  a  record  fortifying  a  claim  :  title- 
deedis.  [Fr.— L.  munimentum,  from  mu- 
nio,  munitum,  to  fortify— mcenia,  walls.! 

MUNITION,  mti-nish'un,  n«  materials  used 
in  war :  military  stores  of  all  kinds :  (B.) 
stronghold,  fortress.    ITr. — ^L.  munitio.] 

MUNNlON,  mun'yun.    Same  as  Mullion. 

MURAL,  mU'ral,  odi.  pertaining  to  or  like 
a  wctU:  steep.  [Fr. — ^L.  muralis,  f^om 
murus,  a  wall ;  akin  to  maenia,  walls,  and 
munio,  to  fortify.] 

MURDER,  muKder,  n.  the  act  of  putting 
a  person  to  death,  intentionally  and  from 
malice. — v.t.  to  commit  muraer:  to  de- 
stroy :  to  put  an  end  to.  [A.S.  morthor^ 
from  morih,  death ;  Ger.  mord,  Goth.  * 
maurthr ;  akin  to  L.  mars,  mortis,  death, 
and  Sans,  mri,  to  die.] 

MURDERER,  mur'der-er,  n.  one  who  mur- 
ders, or  is  guilty  of  murder:— /em.  Mub'- 

DERKSS. 

MURDEROUS,  mur'der-us,  adf,  guilty  of 
murder :  consisting  in  or  fond  of  murder: 
bloody :  cruel. — aav.  Mub'deboubly. 

MUREx,  mtl'reks,  n.  a  shell-fish,  from 
which  the  Tyrian  purple  dye  was  obtained. 

MURxATIC,  mtk-ri-at'ik,  adf.  pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  sea-salt.  [L.  munati- 
cus — muria,  brine.]  

MURICATE,  ma'n-k&t,  MURICATED, 
md'ri-kfit-ed,  ach\  (botA  armed  with  sharp 
points  or  prickles,  pi  muricatus,  from 
murex,  muricis,  a  pointed  rock  or  stone.] 

MURIFORM,  ma'ri-form,  adj,  (hot.)  resemr 
bli'iu/.the  bricks  in  a  waU.  [L.  murus,  a 
waif,  forma,  shape.] 

MURKY,  murk'i,  oAf.,  daric:  obscure: 
gloomy.— adv.  Mubxtly.— n.  Mttbk'imess. 


[A.S.  mure;  Ice.  myrJer,  Dan.  and  Sw. 

MURMUR,  mur'mur,  n.  a  low,  indistinct 
sound,  like  that  of  running  water :  a 
complaint  in  a  low,  muttering  voice. — 
v.i.  to  utter  a  murmur  :  to  grumble  : — 
pr.p,  mur'muring ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  mur'- 
mured.— n.  MUB'^OBER.  [Fr. — ^L.,  formed 
from  the  sound.] 

MURMUROUS,  mur'mur-us,  a4j,  attended 
with  murmurs :  excitine  murmur. 

MURRAIN,  mur'rfin  or-rin,  n,  an  infec- 
tious and  fatal  disease  among  cattle. 
[O.  Fr.  morine,  a  dead  carcass — ^L.  mo- 
riar,  to  die.    See  Mobtal.] 

MURRION,  mur'ri-un.    Same  as  Mobion. 

MUSCADEL,  mus'kardel,  MUSCADINE, 
mus'kardin,  MUSCAT,  mus'kat,  MUS- 
CATEL, mus'kartel,  n.  a  rich,  spicy 
wine :  also  the  erape  producioe  it :  a 
fragrant  and  delicious  pear.  [O.  Fr. 
muscadel  —  It.  moscadeuo,  moscatdlo, 
dim.  of  muscato,  smelling  like  musk — 
L.  muscus,  musk.    See  MusK.] 

MUSCLE,  musl,  n.  the  fleshy  parts  of  an 
animal  body  by  which  it  moves.  [Fr. — ^L. 
musctdus,  aim.  of  mii«,  amouse,  nence  a 
muscle,  from  its  appearance  under  the 
skinj 

MUSCLE,  MUSSEL,  mus'l,  n.  a  marine 
bivalve  shell-fish,  used  for  food.  [A.S. 
muxle ;  Ger.  muschd,  Fr.  moule ;  all 
from  L.  muscidus.l 

MUSCOm,  mus'koid,  adj.  (bot.)  moss-like, 
— n.  a  moss-like,  flowerless  plant.  fA 
hybrid,  from  L.  muscus,  moss,  and  Gr. 
eutos,  form.] 

MUSCULAR,  mus^kti-Iar,  ac{j\  pertaining 
to  a  muscle :  consisting  of  muscles : 
brawny  :  strong :  vigorous.— adv.  Mus'- 

CULABLY. — n.     MUBCULAB'lTY,    state     of 

being  muscular. 

MUSEiT  mOz,  v.i.  to  study  in  silence  :  to  be 
absent-minded  :  to  meditate. — n.  deep 
thought :  contemplation :  absence  of 
mind.— adv.  Mttb'ingly.—^.  Mtts'bb.  [Fr. 
muser,  to  loiter,  to  trifle ;  It.  musare ; 
ace.  to  Diez  from  O.  Fr.  muse,  Fr.  mu- 
seau,  the  mouth,  snout  of  an  animal ; 
from  a  dog  snuffing  idly  about.  See 
Muzzue.] 

MUSE,  mClz,  n.  one  of  the  nine  goddesses 
of  poetry,  music,  and  the  other  liberal 
arts.  [fr. — L.  musor-^tr,  mousa,  prob. 
from  wM,  to  invent.] 

MUSEUM,  ma-z6'um,  n.  a  collection  of 
natural,  scieutific,  or  other  curiosities, 
or  of  works  of  art.  [L. — Gr.  mcuseUm, 
See  Muss.] 

MUSH,  musn,  n.  Indian  meal  boiled  in 
water.  [Ger.  mus,  pap,  any  thick  prep- 
aration of  fruit.1 

MUSHROOM,  musn'rOdm,  n.  the  common 
name  of  certain  funei,  esp.  such  as  are 
edible:  (fig.)  one  who  rises  suddenly 
from  a  low  condition :  an  upstart.  [Fr. 
mousseron,  through  mmase,  moss— O. 
Qer.  mos,  Qer.  moos.] 

MUSIC,  mQ'zik,  n.  melody  or  harmony : 
the  science  which  treats  of  harmony: 
the  art  of  combining  sounds  so  as  to 

J>lease  the  ear :  a  musical  composition. 
Fr.  mtwigue— L.  mtMica— Gr.  mousik^ 
technS,  art) — Tnousa,  a  Mubb.] 
JSICAL,  mti'zik-al,  adfj,  pertaming  to  or 
producing  music :  pleasing  to  the  ear : 
melodious.  —  adv.  MifsiCALLY. — n.  Mif« 
SICALNE8S.  [Fr.J 
MUSICIAN,  mti-zish'an,  n.  one  skilled  in 
music:  a  performer  of  music.  [Fr. 
musicien,] 
MUSK,  musk,  n.  a  strong  perfume,  ob- 
tained from  the  male  musk-aeer  :  a  horn- 
less deer,  in  Tibet  and  Nepaul,  yielding 
musk. — v.t,  to  perfume  witn  musk.  [Fr. 
muse— L.  museuSf  Gr.  moschos—'Per^ 
musk.} 
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MUSK'-APFLE,    MUSK'- CAT,  MX7SK'- 

MEL'ON,  MUSK'-ROSE,  etc.,  so  caUed 

from  their  muaky  odor. 
MUSEIET,  muslcet,  n.  formerly,  the  com- 
mon hand-gun  of  soldiers.  [Pt.  mousquet, 

a  musket,  f6rmeriy  a  hawk — It.mosquetto 

— ^L.  mtASca,  a  fly ;  many  of  the  old  guns 

had  fancj^  names  derived  from  birds  and 
9     other  animals.] 
MUSKETEER,    nras-ket-er',  n.   a   soldier 

armed  with  a mttsJbe^.  \Tr.mcu8quetaire.'\ 
MU8KETOON,  mus-ket-55n',  n.   a   short 

musket :  one  armed  with  a  musketoon. 

JFr.  mousgueton.] 
MUSKETRY,    muslcet-ri,    n.,  muskets  in 

general:  practice  with  muskets.     [Fr. 

mousqueterie.] 
MUSK-OX,  musk'-oks,  n.  a  small  animal 

of  the  ox  family  inhabiting  the  northern 

parts  of  America,  the  fiesn  of  which  has 

a  strong  musky  smell. 
MUSK-RAT,  musk'-rat,  n.  an  animal  of  the 

shrew  family,  so  named  from  the  strong 

musini  odor  of  its  skin. 
MUSKY,  musk'i,  acM,  having  the  odor  of 

musk.— adv.  MubkIlt.  ~  n.  Mubk'inbss. 
MUSLIN,  mu2lin,  n.  a  fine  thin  kind  of 

cotton  cloth  with  a  downy  nap.     [Fr. 

mxmsseline  —  It.  mussolino:   said  to  be 

from  Mosul  in  Mesopotamia.] 
MUSLINET,  muzlin-et,  n.  a  coarse  kind  of 

muslin. 
MUSQUITO.    Same  as  MoBQurro. 
MUSSEL.    See  Mubclb,  a  shell-fish. 
MUSSULMAN,  mus'ul-man,  n.  a  Modem 

or    Mohammedan  :  —  pL    Muss'tTliMAKB 

(-manz).      [Low  L.  mussulmanus  —  Ar. 

mosUmdna,  pi.  of  moslem.] 
MUST,  must,  VA.  to  be  obliged  physically 

or   morally.      [A.S.   mot,   moste;  Qer. 

mUssen.] 
MUST,  must,  n.    wine  pressed  from  the 

grape,  but  not  fermented.     [A.S.,  Ice. 

and   Qer,  most ;   all   from   L.  mustumy 

from  mustus,  new,  fresh.] 
MUSTACHE,     mus-tfiah',     mUSTACHIO, 

mus-t&sh'yo,    n.     the   beard   upon   the 

upper  lip.    [Fr.  moustcu^.  It.  moetaecio ; 

from  Gr.  mu^tax,  mtistakos,  the  upper 

MUBTACmOED,  mus-tfish'y6d,  adj.  hav- 
inc:  mustachios. 

MUSTARD,  mus'tard,  n.  a  plant  with  a 
pungent  taste :  the  seed  ground  and  used 
as  a  condiment.  [O.  Fr.  moustarde,  Fr. 
wMWtowte— O.  Fr.  moutiy  Fr.  moM — ^L. 
mustum,  must,  orig.  used  in  preparing  it.] 

"MJJSTER,  mus'ter,  v,t  to  assemble,  as 
troops  for  duty  or  inspection :  to  gather. 
— v,t,  to  be  gathered  together,  as  troops. 
— n,  an  assembling  of  troops :  a  register 
of  troops  mustered:  assemblage:  col- 
lected snow. — ^Pass  muster,  to  pass  in- 
spection uncensured.  [O.  Fr.  mostrer — 
Fr.  montrer — L.  monstro,  to  show.  See 
Monster.] 

MUSTER-MASTER,  mus'ter-mas'ter,  n.  the 
master  of  the  muster ^  or  who  takes  an  ac- 
count of  troops,  their  arms,  etc. 

MUSTER-ROLL,  mus'ter-r61,  n.  a  roll  or 
register  of  the  officers  and  men  in  each 
company,  troop,  or  regiment. 

MUSTY,  must'i,  cu^'.,  mouldy:  spoiled  by 
damp :  sour  :  foul. — adv,  MusT'lLY. — n. 
MxTSriNESS.  [M.E.  mustf  to  be  mouldy, 
from  the  base  of  L.  muciduSt  mouldy, 
from  mueus.    See  Mucus.] 

MUTABLE,  ma'tarbl,  adlj,  that  mav  be 
changed :  subject  to  change:  Inconstant. 
—adv,  Mu'tablt.  —ns.  Mutabil'ity, 
Mu'tablenbss,  quality  of  being  mutable. 
[L.  mutabUis — muto,  muiatum,  to  change 
—-mot^co,  motumt  to  move.] 

MUTATION,  ma-tft'shun,  n.  act  or  process 
of  c^qngtn^ :  change  :  alteration. 

MUTE,  mat,  adfj,  incapable  of  speaking : 
dumb  :  silent :   unpronounced.  — n.  one 


mute  or  dumb  :  one  who  remains  silent : 
a  person  stationed  by  undertakers  at  the 
door  of  a  house  at  a  funeral :  (gram,)  a 
letter  having  no  sound  without  the  aid 
of  a  vowel,  as  b :  {law)  one  who  refuses 
to  plead  to  an  indictment.— adv.  Mute'lt. 
— n.  Mutb'ness.  [Fr.  muet — ^L.  mutus,  like 
Gr.  mtusd,  to  utter  the  sound  mu,  pro- 
duced by  closing  the  lips.] 

MUTE,  mut,  v,i,  to  dutiQf  as  birds.  [O.Fr. 
mutir;  esmeut,  dung;  conn,  with  E. 
smelt  or  meltJ] 

MUTILATE,  ma'ti-lftt,  v,t,  to  mmm:  to  cut 
off:  to  remove  a  material  part  of. — n. 
Mu'nuLTOR,  one  who  mutilates.  fL. 
Tnutilo—mutUuSt  maimed,  Gr.  mutubs, 
mitUlos,  curtailed,  hornless.] 

MUTILATION,  mfl-ti-l&'shun,  n.  act  of 
mutUating :  deprivation  of  a  limb  or  es- 
sential part. 

MUTINEER,  mtt-ti-ner',  n.  one  guilty  of 
mutiny. 

MUTINOUS,  ma'ti-nus,  ad;,  disposed  to 
muiiny :  seditious. — adv.  Mu'tinoublt. — 

n.  MU^TINOUSNBSS. 

Mutiny,  ma'ti-ni,  v.i.  to  rise  against 
authority  in  military  or  naval  service : 
to  revolt  against  rightful  authority : — 
pr.jp.  md'tinying ;  pa,t,  and  pa,p.  mu'- 
tinied. — n.  insurrection,  esp.  naval  or 
military:  tumult:  strife.  [Fr.  mutiner 
— mutin,  riotous — ^Fr.  m^ute — ^L.  motus, 
rising,  insurrection,  from  moveo,  motum, 
to  move.] 

MUTTER,  mut'er,  v.i.  to  utter  words  in  a 
low  voice  :  to  murmur :  to  sound  with  a 
low,  rumbline-  noise. — v.t.  to  utter  indis- 
tinctlv. — n.  Mutt'erer.  [Prob.  imitative, 
like  ft'ov.  Ger.  muttem  ;  L.  mvfio.l 

MUTTON,  mut'n,  n.  the  flesh  of  sheep. 
[Fr.  mouton,  a  sheep — ^Low  L.  mvUOt 
which  is  prob.  from  the  Celt.,  as  Bret. 
maoudf  w.  mollt,  a  wether,  sheep ;  or 
ace.  to  Diez,  from  L.  mutUuSj  mutilated. 
See  Mutilate.] 

MUTTON-CHOF,  mut'n-chop,  n.  a  rib  of 
mutton  chopped  at  the  small  end.  [MuT- 
Tpy  and  Chop.] 

MUTUAL,  ma'tfl-al,  oc^'.,  interchanged :  in 
return:  given  and  received. — adv.  Mu'tu- 
ALLT. — n.  MuTUAL'rnr.  [Fr.  mutuel — ^L. 
mutuus — muto,  to  change.J 

MUZZLE,  muzl,  n.  the  projecting  mouth, 
lips,  and  nose  of  an  animal :  a  lastening 
for  the  mouth  to  prevent  biting :  the  ex- 
treme end  of  a  g^un,  etc. — v.f.  to  put  a 
muzzle  on  :  to  restrain  from  biting :  to 
keep  from  hurting.  [O.  Fr.  mtMei,  FV. 
museaUi  prob.  from  L.  morsus,  a  bite — 
m^yrdeOf  to  bite.l 

MY,  XDSf  poss.  adj.  belonging  to  me.  [Contr. 
of  Mine.] 

.MYCOLOGY,  ml-kol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
treating  of  the  fungi  or  mushrooms.  [Gr. 
mykes,  fungus,  and  2ogfo«,  discourse.] 

MYOPY,  mf  o-pi,  n.  shortness  or  nearness 
of  sight. — aqi.  Myop'ic.  [Gr. — myO,  to 
close,  and  dps,  the  eye.] 

MYRIAD,  nnr'i-ad,  n.  an^  immense  num- 
ber. [Gr.  myriast  myrtados,  a  ten  thou- 
sand, allied  to  W.  matrr,  great,  more, 
Jj^dd,  an  infinity.] 

MYRIAPOD,  mir'i-a^pod,  n.  a  worm-shaped 
articulate  animal  with  many  jointed  legs. 
[Gr.  myrioif  ten  thousand,  and  pous,  po- 
lios, foot.l 

MYRMn)ON,  mer'mi-don,  n.  (orig.)  one  of 
a  tribe  of  warriors  who  accompanied 
Achilles :  one  of  a  ruffianly  band  under 
a  d£u4ng  leader.  [L.  and  Gr.,  derived, 
ace,  to  the  fable,  from  myrmSx,  an  ant.] 

MYRRH,  mer,  n.  a  bitter,  aromatic,  trans- 
parent gum,  exuded  from  the  bark  of  a 
shrub  in  Arabia.  [Fr.  myrrhe—li.  and 
Gr.  myrrha — ^Ar.  murr,  from  marra,  to 
be  bitter.] 

MYRTLE,  mer'tl,  n,  an  evergreen  shrub 


with  beautiful  and  fragrant  leaves.  [Fr. 
myriil,  dim.  of  myrte — ^L.  and  Gr.  myrtus 
— Gr.  myron,  any  sweet  juice.] 

MYSELF,  ml-self'  or  me-self ,  pron.,  I  or 
mCt  in  person — used  for  the  sake  of  em- 

J  basis  and  also  as  the  reciprocal  of  me. 
KIT  and  Self.] 
STERIOUS,  mis-t6'ri-us,  adj.  containing 
mystery :  obscure :  secret :  incomprehen- 
sible.—-adv.  Myste'eiously.— n.  myste'- 

BIOUBME88. 

MYSTERY,  mis'ter-i,  n.  a  secret  doctrine : 
anythin^^  very  obscure :  that  which  is 
bevond  human  comprehension :  anything 
artfully  made  difficult.  [M.E.  mysterie, 
from  L.  mysterium — Gr.  mystSrion — mys- 
tis,  one  initiated — muSo^  to  initiate  into 
mysteries — mu/6,  to  close  the  eyes — root 
mu,  close.    See  Mute,  dumb.] 

MYSTERY,  mis'ter-i,  n.  atrade,handicraft : 
a  kind  of  rude  drama  of  a  religious  nature 
(so  called  because  acted  bv  craftsmen). 
ni.E.  mistere,  corr.  from  O.  Fr.  mestier, 
Fr.  metier — L.  ministerium — minister. 
Prop,  spelt  mistery ;  the  spelling  mystery 
is  due  to  confusion  with  the  above  word. 
See  Minister.] 

MYSTIC,  mis'tik,  MYSTICAL,,  mis'tik-al, 
adj.  relating  to  or  containing  mystery : 
sacredly  obscure  or  secret :  involving  a 
secret  meaning  :  allegorical :  belonging 
to  my^sticism.  —  adv.  Myb'ticaixy.  [U 
mysttcus—Qr.  mystikos.  See  Mybteby, 
a  secret  doctrine.] 

MYSTIC,  mis'tik,  n.  one  of  a  sect  profess- 
ing to  have  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  who  revealed  mysteries  to 
them. 

MYSTICISM,  mis'ti-sizm,  n.  the  doctrine 
of  the  mystics :  obscurity  of  doctrine. 

MYSTIFY,  mis'ti-fr,  v.t.  to  make  mysterir 
ot»,  obscure,  or  secret:  to  involve  in 
mystery  x—pr.p.  mjrs'tifying ;  pa.t.  and 
p.ap.  mys^tifled.  —  n.  myottpica'tion. 
[Fr.  mystifier,  from  Gr.  mystis,  and  L. 
f^jciOy  to  make.] 

MyTH,  mith,  n.  a  fable  :  a  legend  :  a  fab- 
ulous narrative  founded  on  a  remote 
event,  esp.  those  made  in  the  early  period 
of  a  people's  existence.     [Gr.  mythosJ] 

MYTraC,  mith'ik,  MYTmCAL,  mith'ik- 
al,  ojdj.  relating  to  myths :  fabulous. — adv» 
Myth'ically.    [Gr.  mythikos.'] 

MYTHOLOGIC,  mith-o-loj'ik,  MYTHO- 
LOGICAL, mith-o-loj'ik-al,  adj.  relating 
to  mythology:  fabulous.  —  adv.  Mytho- 

LOO'lCAIjLiY 

MYTHOLOGIST,  raith-ol'o-jist,  n.  one 
versed  in  or  who  writes  on  mythology. 

MYTHOLOGY,  mith-oro-ji,  n.  a  system  of 
myths  :  a  treatise  regarding  myths  :  the 
science  of  mvths.  [Fr. — Gfr.  mythologia 
\ytho8t  ana  logos,  a  treatise.] 


N 


NABOB,  n&'bob,  n.  a  dej^ty  or  governor 
under  the  Mogul  empire :  a  European 
who  has  enricned  himself  in  the  E!ast<: 
any  man  of  great  wealth.  [Corr.  of 
Hindi  naiuydb,  a  deputy ;  from  Ar. 
nauwab,  governors.] 

NACRE,  nalcr,  n.  a  white  brilliant  matter 
which  forms  the  Interior  of  several  shells. 
[Fr. — Pers.  nigar,  painting.] 

NADIR,  nft'dir,  n.  the  point  of  the  heavens 
directly  opposite  and  corresponding  to 
the  zenith.  [Ar.  nadtr,  naztr,  from  tio- 
zara,  to  be  like.] 

NAG,  nag,  n.  a  norse,  but  particularly  a 
small  one.  [Prob.,  with  intrusive  initial 
n,  from  Dan.  6g,  cog.  with  O.  Saxon  ehu 
(cf.  L.  egua,  a  mare).] 
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NAIAD,  oft'yad,  n.  a  %Dater-nymph  or  fe- 
male deity,  fabled  to  preside  over  riTers 
and  springs.  [L.  and  Gr.  naias,  naiadoa, 
from  ruxO,  to  now.] 

NAIL,  Dflly  n.  the  horny  scale  at  the  end  of 
the  human  fingers  and  toes  :  the  claw  of 
a  bird  or  other  animal :  a  pokited  spike 
of  metal  for  fastening  wood :  a  measure 
of  length  (2i  inches). — vJ,  to  fasten  with 
nails.  [A.S.  nosgel ;  Ger.  nagei ;  allied  to 
L.  unguMy  Gr«  iyngx.  Sans.  ntMia;  all 
from  a  root  seen  in  K  Gnaw,  sad  sig.  to 
nerce.] 

NAILER,  n&i'er,  n.  one  whose  trade  is  to 
make  nails. 

NAILERY,  nftl'eivit  n.  a  place  where  nails 
are  made. 

NAIVE,  nA'§Y,  cuJIJ.  with  natural  or  unaf- 
fected simplicity :  artless :  ingenuous.— 
€idv.  Na'Ivelt.— «.  NaIviT]|,  nA'Sv-tfi. 
[IV.  nalff  naive^lu  Tiativus,  native,  in- 
nate, from  luuoor,  natus,  to  be  born.] 

NAKED,  nft'ked,  ac^.  uncovered :  escposed: 
unarmed  :  defenceless :  unconceaJbd : 
plain  or  evident :  without  addition  or 
ornament :  simple  :  artless :  (bot)  with- 
out the  usual  covering.— cult*.  Na  kedly. 
— n.  Na'kedmesb.  rA.S.  nacod;  Ger. 
nackt.  Sans,  magna^  L.  nudiM,  naked ;  all 
from  a  root  found  in  M.E.  naken^  to  lay 
bare  1 

NAHBT-PAMBY,     nam^i.pam^i,      adj. 

,  weakly  sentimental  or  affectedly  pretty. 
[From  first  name  of  Ambrose  Philips,  an 
affected  E.  poet  of  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.] 

NAME,  n&m,  n.  that  bv  which  a  person  or 
thing  i9  Xmotm  or  called :  a  designation : 
reputed  character:  reputation:  fame: 
celebrity:  remembrance:  a  race  or  family: 
appearance :  authority :  behalf :  assumed 
cnaracter  of  another:  {jjraia,)  a  noun. 
— v,i,  to  give  a  name  to:  to  designate:  to 
speak  of  by  name  :  to  nominate.  —  n. 
Nak'er.  [A.S.  wxma ;  G^.  naTne ;  L. 
nomen — nosoo,  to  know ;  Gr.  onoma  for 
ognojnaf  from  pna^  root  of  gigiiOskOt  to 
know ;  Sans,  namatir-^naf  to  know.] 

NAMELESS,  n&mles,  aqj\  without  a  name: 
undistinguished.— <zdo.  Namb'lbssly. — ». 
Namb'lbssnbss. 

NAMELY,  n&m'U,  adv.  by  name :  that  is  to 
say. 

NAMESAKE,  nftm's&k,  n.  one  bearing  the 
same  name  as  another  for  his  Bake. 
[Naiob  and  Sake.] 

NANKEEN,  nan-k^n',  n.  a  buff-colored  cot- 
ton cloth  first  made  at  Nankin^  in  China. 

NAP,  nap,  n.  a  short  sleep.— ^.t.  to  take  a 
short  sleep :  to  feel  drowsy*  and  secure : 
— pr.j}.  napp'ing ;  pcL.p,  napped'.  [A.8. 
hnceppian,  to  nap,  orig.  to  nod  ;  cf .  Ger. 
nicken,  to  nod.] 

NAP,  nap,  n.  the  woolly  substance  on  the 
suif  ace  of  cloth  :  the  downy  covering  of 
plants. —o^;.  Napp'y.  [A.S.  hnoppa,  nap, 
a  form  of  enatp,  a  top,  knob.  See  KifOB.1 

NAPE,  n&p,  n.  tne  knoo  or  projecting  joint 
of  the  neck  behind.  [A.S.  cncep,  the  top 
of    anything,   W.  cnap,  a  knob.     See 

KNOB.J 

"NAPERy,  n&p'er-i,  n.  linen,  esp.  for  the 
table,  ro.  Fr.  naperie — ^Pr.  nappe,  a 
table-cloth— Low  L.  napa,  corr.  from  L. 
mappOy  a  napkin.] 

NAPHtHA,  nap'tha  or  naf  tha,  n.  a  clear, 
inflammable  liquid  distilled  from  coal- 
tar  ;  rock-oil.    [L. — Gr. — ^Ar.  naff.] 

NAPHTHALINE,  nap'tha-lin  or  naf-,  n. 
a  grayish-white,  innammable  substance 
formed  in  the  distillation  of  coal. 

NAPKIN,  nap'kin,  n.  a  cloth  for  wiping 
the  hands:  a  handkerchief.  pOim.  m 
Fr.  nogpe.    See  Napeey.] 

NAPLEhS,  naples,  oi^,  without  nap: 
threadbare. 

NARCISSUS,  nar-sis'us,  n.  a  genus  of  flow- 


ering plants  comprising  the  daffodils, 
etc.,  having  narcotic  properties.  [L.— 
Gr.  narkiseoa — narki,  torpor.] 

NARCOnC,  nar-kot'ik,  ac{;.  producing  tor^ 
par,  sleep,  or  deadness. — n.  a  mecucine 
producing  sleep  or  stupor.— adv.  Naboot'* 
ICALLY.    rPr.— Gr.  norl^,  torpor.] 

NARD,  n&rd,  n.  an  aromatic  plant  usually 
called  Sfuxnabd  :  an  unguent  prepared 
from  it. — adj.  Nabo'ike.  frr.-^Ij.  nardus 
— Gr.  nardos— Pers.  nardMSans.  naiada^ 
from  Sans,  nal,  to  smell.! 

NARRATE,  na-rSt'  or  nai<,  v.t  to  teU  or 
recite:  tofflve  an  account  of.*-n.NAB- 
ba'hon.  HFr.  —  L.  narro,  narratum-^ 
gnarwB,  knowtngu-root  gn4l.^ 

NARRATIVE,  nar'artiv,  odQ.,  narrating: 
giving  an  account  of  any  occurrence :  in* 
clined  to  narration:  story-telling. — n. 
that  which  is  narrated  :  a  continued  ac- 
count of  any  occurrence :  story. 

NARROW,  nar'G,  acfj\  of  little  breadth  or 
extent :  limited :  contracted  in  mind : 
bigoted  :  not  liberal :  selfish :  within  a 
small  distance:  close:  accurate:  careful. 
•— ti.  (oftener  used  in  the  pi.)  a  narrow 
passage,  channel,  orstrait.^— i?.^.  to  make 
narrow :  to  contract  or  confine.— ^.t.  to 
become  narrow. — adv.  Nabb'OWLY.— n. 
NABB'owvEas.  [A.S.  nearu,  nearo  ;  not 
conn,  with  near,  but  prob.  with  nervCf 
snare.] 

NARROW-MINDED,  nar'd-mlnd'ed,  adj. 
of  a  narrow  or  illiberal  mind. — n.  Nabb'- 

OW-MINP^EDNESS. 

NARWHAL,  n&r'hwal,  NARWAL,  n&i^- 
wal,  n.  the  sea-unicorn,  a  mammal  of  the 
whale  family  with  one  lars^  projecting 
tusk.  [Dan.  narhval  ^- Ice.  nahvalr, 
either  '^nose-whale"  (no-fornos-,  nose) 
or  "corpse-whale,"  from  the  creature's 
pallid  color  (Ice.  nO"  for  nar^,  corpse). 
See  Whaije.1 

NASAL,  n&z'al ,  adj.  belonging  to  the  nose : 
affected  by  or  sounded  through  the  nose. 
— n,  a  letter  or  sound  uttered  through  the 
nose.    [Fr.,  from  L.  nosiM,  the  nose.  See 

NOBE.1 

NASALIZE,  n&'zal-Iz,  v.t.  to  render  naeal, 
as  a  sound. 

NASCENT,  nas'ent,  o^f.,  springing  up: 
arising :  beginning  to  exist  or  grow.  [L. 
naeeens,  -eniie,  pr.p.  of  naaeor,  natus,  to 
be  born,  to  spring  up.] 

NASTURTIUM,  nas-tur'shi-um,  n.  a  kind 
of  cress  with  a puns^ent  taste.  [lit. "  nose- 
tormenting,**  L.,  from  nasus,  the  nose, 
and  torgiieo,  tortum,  to  twist,  torment.] 

NAOTT,  nas'ti,  adl,  dirty  :  filthy :  obscene : 

nauseous. — OKfV.NAB'TILY. — n.NAB'TINESS. 

[Old  form  nasky — ^A.S.  hnesce,  soft;  cf. 
prov.  Swed.  snasMg,  nasty,  from  enaska, 
to  eat  like  a  pig.] 

NATAL,  n&'tal,  adj.  pertainmg  to' birth: 
native.  [Fr.— L.  natalis^^naseorf  noftw, 
to  be  born.] 

NATATION,  na-t6'shun,  n.  swimming.  [L. 
natatio — nato,  to  swim.] 

NATATORY,  n&'ta-tor-i,  adj.  pertaining  to 
swimming. 

NATION,  na'shun,  n.  those  horn  of  the 
same  stock:  the  people  inhabiting  the 
same  country,  or  under  the  same  govern- 
ment :  a  race :  a  great  number.  [Fr. — 
L.  nascor,  natus,  to  be  bom.] 

NATIONAL,  nash'un-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
a  nation :  public  :  general :  attach^  to 
one's  own  country.— odt^.  Na'tionaixy. 
— n.  Na'tionauvess. 

NATIONALISM,  nash'un-al-izm,  NATION- 
ALITY, nash-un-al'i-ti,  n.  the  being  at- 
tached to  one's  country  :  national  char- 
acter.— n.  Na'tionaust. 

NATIONALIZE,  nash'un-al-Iz,  v.t  to  make 
national. 

NATIVE,  nft'tiv,  adj.  from  or  by  birth : 
produced  by  nature :  pertaining  to  the 


time  or  place  of  birth  :  originaL — n.  one 
born  in  any  place:  an  original  inhabi- 
tant.—^idv.  Na'tively. — n.  Na'ttvenbsb. 
[fV.— L.  wxtivus.    See  Natal.] 

NATIVITY,  nartiv'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
bom :  time,  place,  and  manner  of  birth  : 
state  or  place  of  being  produced  :  a  horo- 
scope.—The  Nativity,  the  birthday  of 
the  Saviour. 

NATRON,  nft'trun,  n.  an  impiu^  native 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  nitre  at  the  Bible. 
[Fr. — ^L.  nitrum — Or.  nitron.} 

NATTERJACK,  nat'er-jak,  n.  a  species  of 
toad.    [SeeAPDEB.] 

NATTY,  nat'i,  adj.  trim,  spruce.  [Allied 
to  Neat.] 

NATURAL,  nat'U-ral,  adb'.  pertaining  to, 
produced  by,  or  accoroing  to  naiure: 
inborn :  not  far-fetched :  not  acauired : 
tender :  unaffected :  ille^ritimate :  {mvMc) 
according  to  the  usual  diatonic  scale. — n. 
an  idiot:  (miMtc)  a  character  (t;)  which 
removes  the  effect  of  a  preceding  sharp 
or  flat.— odt;.  Nat'ubally.— «.  Nat'urajl- 
NE88.— Natural  History,  originally  the 
description  of  all  that  is  in  nature,  now 
used  of  the  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
earth  and  its  productions — ^botany,  zool- 
ogY,  and  mineralogy,  especially  zoology. 
--^Natural  Phiiosopby,  the  science  of 
nature,  of  the  physical  properties  of 
bodies:  physics. — Natural  Xeeolcx^y, 
the  body  of  theological  truths  discover- 
able by  reason  without  revelation. 

NATURALISM,  nat'ti-ral-izm,  n.  mere  state 
of  nature. 

NATURALIST,  nat'a-ral-ist,  n.  one  who 
studies  nature,  more  particularly  ani- 
mated nature. 

NATURALIZE,  nat'Q-ral-Iz,  v.t.  to  make 
natural  or  familiar  :  to  adapt  to  a  differ 
ent  climate :  to  invest  with  the  privi- 
leges  of  natural-bom  subjects. — n.  Nat- 

ORAJLglA'TION. 

NATURE,  n&'tOr,  n.  the  power  which  cre- 
ates and  which  presides  over  the  material 
world  :  the  established  order  of  things  : 
the  universe :  the  essential  qualities  of 
anything:  constitution:  species:  char- 
acter :  natural  disposition :  conformity 
to  that  which  is  natural:  a  mind,  or  char- 
acter: nakedness.  [Fr. — ^L.  natura — nas- 
eoTf  natus,  to  be  oom^gna,  a  form  of 
root  gen  »  Gr.  gen,  to  be  bom.] 

NAUGHT,  nawt,  n.,  no^whit,  nothing. — 
adv.  in  no  6egree.^ac^j.  of  no  value  or 
account :  wortnless :  bad.  [A.S.  naht, 
nor^ht—na,  not,  wiht,  whit,  anything.] 

NAUGHTY,  nawt'i,  acfj.  bad:  mischievous: 
perverse.- -odt;.  NAUOHT'iLY.--n.NAUGHT'- 

INESS. 

NAU8E1A,  naw'she-a,  n.  any  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  with  a  propensity  to  vomit : 
loathing.  [L. — Gr.  nausia,  sea-sickness 
— naua,  a  ship.] 

NAUSEATE,  naw'she-At,  v.i.  to  fednaueea: 
to  become  squeamish :  to  feel  disgust. — 
v,i.  to  loathe  :  to  strike  with  disgust. 

NAUSEOUS,  naw'she-us,  a^j'  producing 
nausea :  disgusting :  loathsome.  —  adv. 
Nau'seously.— 71.  Nau'seousnebs. 


NAUTICAL,  naw'tik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
ships,  sailors,  or  navigation  :  naval :  ma- 
rine.— adv.  NAXfTiCALLY.  [L.  uauticus-- 
Gr.  nautikos — naus ;  cog.  with  which  are 
Sans,  nau,  L.  navis,  a  ship,  A.S.  naca, 
Qer.  nachen,  a  boat.] 

NAUTILUS,  naVti-lus,  n.  a  kind  of  sheU- 
fish  furnished  with  a  membrane  which 
was  once  believed  to  enable  it  to  sail  like 
SkShip^^l.  NAXfTILUSES  or  Nau'Tiu.    [L. 

— Gr.  nautUos.] 
NAVAL,  nfi'val,  ac(;.  pertaining  to  ships : 
consisting  of  ships:  marine:  nautical:  be- 
long^g  to  the  navy.    [Fr.— L.  novoli*— 
navis,  a  ship.] 


NAVE 
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NAVE,  n&v,  n.  the  middle  or  body  of  a 
church,  distinct  from  the  aiales  or  wings, 
BO  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  roof 
to  the  hull  of  a  ship,  or  because  the 
church  of  Christ  was  often  likened  to  a 
ship.     [Fr.  nef—lu  navis,  a  ship.     See 

NAXmOAL.] 

NAVE,  n&v,  n.  the  hub  or  piece  of  wOod, 
etc.,  in  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  through 
which  the  axle  passes.  [A.S.  nafu,  nave  ; 
cf.  Dut.  nctaf,  Qer,  nabe;  Sans,  nabhi, 
nave,  navel — ^prob.  from  nabh,  to  burst.] 

NAVEL,  n&Vl,  n.  the  mark  or  depression 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  oi  the  ab- 
domen, at  first,  a  amall  projection,  [Dim. 
of  Nayb,  a  hub.] 

NAVIGABLE,  nav'i-ga-bl,  o^'.  that  may 
be  passed  by  uhipa  or  vessels. — n,  NaVi* 

GABLBNBSS.— adv.  NaVIGABLY. 

NAVIQATE,  naVi-^t,  v,t,  to  steer  or  marir 
age  a  «^ip  in  sailm^:  to  sail  on. — v.t.  to 
go  in  a  vessel  or  ship  :  to  sail.  pLt.  navir 
go,  -aium — navia,  a  ship,  and  ogfo,  to 
drive.] 

NAVIGATION,  nav-i-^'shun,  n.  the  act, 
science,  or  art  of  saihng  ehipa, 

NAVIGATOR,  naVi-gftt-or,  n.  one  who 
navigates  or  sails :  one  who  directs  the 
course  of  a  ship. 

NAVVY,  nav*!,  n.  {orig,)  a  laborer  on  ca- 
nals for  internal  namgation  :  a  laborer. 
[A  contraction  of  Nayioator.] 

NAVY,  n&'vi,  n.  a  fleet  of  ships:  the  whole 
of  the  ships-of-war  of  a  nation  :  the  offi- 
cers and  men  belonging  to  the  war-ships 
of  a  nation.    [O.  Fr. — L.  navis,  a  ship.] 

NAT,  n&,  adv,,  no :  not  only  so:  yet  more. 
'  — n.  denial.  [M.  £. — Ice.  net,  Dan.  nei ; 
cog.  with  No.J 

NAZARENE,  naz'ar-Sn,  n.  a  follower  of 
Jesus  of  Naasareth,  originally  used  of 
Christians  in  contempt :  one  belonging 
to  the  early  Christian  sect  of  the  Naz- 
arenes.   JTFrom  Nazareth,  the  town.] 

NAZARITE,  naz'ar-It,  n.  a  Jew  who  vowed 
to  abstain  from  strong  drink,  etc.  [Heb. 
nazar,  to  consecrate.] 

NAZARITISM,  naz'ar-it-izm,  n.  the  vow 
and  practice  of  a  Nazarite. 

NAZE,  n&z,  n.  a  headland  or  cape.  [Scand., 
as  in  Dan.  noes ;  a  doublet  of  Nbss.] 

NEAP,  nfip,  ady,  low,  applied  to  the  lowest 
tides. — n.  a  neap-tide.  [A.S.  nep,  orig. 
hn^;  Dan.  knap,  Ice.  n^|9pr,  scanty. 
From  verb  Nip.] 

NEAPED,  n€pt,  adj.  left  in  the  neap-tide 
or  aground. 

NEAR,  nSr,  adfj,,  nigh :  not  far  distant : 
intimate:  dear:  close  to  anything  fol- 
lowed or  imitated :  direct :  stmgy. — adv. 
at  a  little  distance  :  almost. — v,t,  to  ap- 
proach :  to  come  nearer  to.  [A.S.  near, 
nearer,  comp.  of  neah,  nigb,  now  used  as 
a  positive  ;  Ice.  near ;  Grer.  n&her,  ,  See 

NlOH.]^ 

NEARLY,  nSrli,  adv.  at  no  ^reat  distance  : 

closelv :  intimately :  pressmgly  :  almost : 

stinfi^uy. 
NEARNESS,  nSr'nes,  n.  the  state  of  bein^ 

near:  closeness:   intimacy:   close  aUi- 

ance  *  stinginess 
NEAR-SIG^n5D,'n6r'-8!t'ed,  ac^j.,  seeing 

only    when    near  :    short-sighted.  —  n. 

NEAR'-6iaHl<EDNB8S. 

NEAT,  nSt,  ad/,  belonging  to  the  bovine 
genus.^41.  black-cattle :  an  ox  or  cow. 
rA.S.  neat,  cattle,  a  beast  — neoton,  nio* 
tan,  to  use,  employ;  Ice.  r^bton,  Ger. 
geniessen,  to  enjoy,  Scot,  nowt,  black- 
cattle.] 

NEAT,  n§t,  ac^.  trim :  tidy :  without  mix- 
ture or  adulteration.^^v.  Nsat'ly. — n. 
Neat'nbss.  [Fr.  ne^L.  nitidus,  sYdn- 
inK--niteo,  to  shine  ;  or  perh.  conn,  with 
A.S.  nedd,  ne^dZide,  pretty.] 

NEATHERD,  nSt'herd,  n.  one  who  herds 
or  has  the  care  of  neat  or  cattle. 


NEB,  neb,  n.  the  beak  of  a  bird  :  the  nose. 
rA.S.  ne&&,  the  face ;  cog.  with  Dut.  neb, 
Beak.  The  word  ong.  nad  an  initial  s 
like  Dut.  sneb,  Qer.  schnabel,  and  is  conn, 
with  Snap,  Snip.] 

NEBULA,  neb'tl-la,  n.  a  little  doud :  a  faint, 
misty  appearance  in  the  heavens  pro- 
duced either  by  a  group  of  stars  too 
distant  to  be  seen  singly,  or  by  diffused 
gaseous  matter:^^.  I^b'xtls.  [L.  ;  Gr. 
n^helS,  cloud,  mist.] 

NEBULAR,  neb'a-lar,  ac^j.  pertaining  to 
nebidoR. 

NEBULOSE,  neb'a-l6s,  NEBULOUS,  neb'- 
fl-lus,  acy.  misty,  hazy,  vague :  relating 
to  or  having  the  appearance  of  a  nebula. 

— n.  NSBULOS'ITY. 

NECESSARY,  nes'es-sar-i,  adij.  needful: 
unavoidable :  indispensable  :  not  free. — 
n.  a  requisite — ^usea  chiefly  in  pi, — adv. 
Nbc'bssarily.  [Fr.  —  L.  neoessartu^, 
which  is  either  from  root  nac,  seen  in  L. 
nanciscor,  to  obtain,  Gr.  Snegka,  to  bear, 
or  from  ne,  not,  and  oedo,  cessum,  to 
yield.] 

NECESSITARIAN,  ne-ses-si-tft'ri-an,  NEC- 
ESSARIAN, nes-es-s&'ri-an,  n.  one  who 
holds  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  denying 
freedom  of  uTill 

NECESSITATE,  ne-ses'i-tat,  v.t  to  make 
necessary :  to  render  unavoidable :  to 
compel.    [L.  necessitas.} 

NECESSITOUS,  ne-ses'it-us,  adb\,  in  neces- 
sity: very  poor:  destitute. — adv.  Neobss'- 

ITOUBLY.— n.  NECBSS'lTOnSNESS. 

NECESSITY,  ne-ses'i-ti,  n.  that  which  is 
necessary  or  unavoidable  :  compulsion  : 
need :  poverty. 

NECK,  nek,  n.  the  part  of  an  animarsbody 
between  the  head  and  trunk:  a  long  nar- 
row part.  [A.S.  hnecca;  Ger.  nacken; 
prob.  from  root  angk,  to  bend,  as  in 
Anchor,  Angle,  Sans,  ac,  anc,  to  bend.] 

NECKCLOTH,  nek'kloth,  n.  a  piece  of  doth 
worn  on  the  neck  by  men. 

NECKED,  nekt,  acb'»  naving  a  neck. 

NECKERCHIEF,  nek'er-cmf  ,  n.  a  kerchief 
for  the  7i/eck. 

NECKLACE,  neklfis,  n.  a  lace  or  string  of 
beads  or  precious  stones  worn  on  the  neck 
by  women. 

NECKTIE,  nek'tl,  n.  a  ^  or  cloth  for  the 
neck, 

NECKVERSE,  nek'vers,  n.  the  verse  form- 
erly read  to  entitle  the  person  to  bene- 
fit of  clergy — said  to  be  the  first  of  the 
51st  Psalm. 

NECROLOGIC,  nek-ro-loj'ik,  NECROLOG- 
ICAL,  nek-ro-loj'ik-al,  ojdj.  pertaining  to 
necrology, 

NECROLOGIST,  nek-roVo-iist,  n.  one  who 
gives  an  account  of  deaths, 

NECROLOGY,  nek-rol'o-ji,  n.  an  account 
of  the  dead :  a  register  of  deaths.  [Gr. 
nekros,  dead,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 

NECROMANCER,  nek'ro-man-ser,  n.  one 
who  practices  necromancy :  a  sorcerer. 

NECROMANCY,  nek'ro-man-si,  n.  the  art 
of  revealing  future  events  by  communi- 
cation with  the  dead:  enchantment. 
[Gr.  nekromanteia — nekros,  and  manteia, 
a  prophesying — mantis,  a  prophet.  For 
the  raediseval  spelling,  nigromaney,  see 
Black-artJ 

NECROMANTIC,  nek-ro-man'tik,  NECRO- 
MANnCAL,  nek-ro-man'tik-al,  ad(j.  per- 
taining to  necromancy :  performed  by 
necromancy.  —  adv,  Nbcroman'tically. 

NECROPOLIS,  nek-rop'o-lis,  n.  a  cemetery. 

[Lit.  ''  a  cit^  of  the  dead,"  Gr.  nekros, 

and  polis,  a  city.] 
NECTAR,  nek'tar,  n.  the  red  wine  or  drink 

of  the  gods :  a  delicious  beverwe :  the 

honey  of  the  elands  of  plants.    [U- 

nektar;  ety.  dub.] 


NECTAREAL,  nek-t&'re-al,  NECTAREAN, 
nek-t&'re-an,  ad^f,  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling nector;  delisious. 

NECTARED,  nek'tard,  adf.  imbued  with 
nectar:  mingled  or  abounding  with 
nectar 

NECIAREOUS,  nek-t&'re-us,  acjj.  pertain- 
ing to,  containing,  or  resembling  nectar: 
delicious. 

NECTARINE,  nek'tarrin,  oef;.  sweet  as 
nectar, — n.  a  variety  of  peach  with  a 
smooth  rind.  ^ 

NECTAROUS,  nek'tar-us,  adj.  sweet  as 
nectar 

NECTARY,  nek'tar-i,  n.  the  part  of  a 
flower  which  secretes  the  nectar  or 
honey. 

NEED,  n6d,  n.,  necessity :  a  state  that  re- 
<^uires  relief:  want. — v.t.  to  have  occa- 
sion for:  to  want. — n.  Nbed'eb.  IA.S. 
nyd,  nead;  Dut.  nood,  Ger.  noth,  doth. 
nauths,  orig.  prob.  sig.   '*  compulsion.**] 

NEEDFUL,  nSd'fool,  acfj.  full  of  need, 
needy:  necessary:  requisite. — adv.  Need'- 

FULLY.—n.  NBED^FULNESS. 

NEEDLE,  n^l,  n.  a  smaU,  sharp-pointed 
steel  instrument, with  an  eye  for  a  thread: 
anything  like  a  needle,  as  the  magnet  of 
a  compass.  [A.S.  ncedd ;  Ice.  nal,  Ger. 
nadel ;  conn,  with  Ger.  ndhen,  to  sew,  L. 
nere,  Gr.  neein,  to  spin.] 

NEEDLE600K,  nSd'1-book,  n.  a  number 
of  pieces  of  cloth,  arranged  like  a  book, 
for  nolding^  needles. 

NEEDLEFUL,  ngd'1-fool,  n.  as  much  thread 
aa  fiUs  Si  needle. 

NEEdLE-GUN,  n^l-gun,  n.  a  gun  or  rifle 
loaded  at  the  breech  with  a  cartridge 
containing  powder  and  exploded  by  the 
prick  of  a  needle. 

NEEDLESS,  nSd'les,  ady,,  not  needed :  un- 
necessary.— adv,  Need'lessly. — ti.Need'- 
I4B8SNESS. 

NEEDLEWOMAN,  n6d1-woom-an,  n.  a 
woman  who  makes  her  living  by  her 
needle,  a  seamstress. 

NEEDLEWORK,  n6d1-wurk,  n.  work  done 
with  a  needle  :  the  business  of  a  seam- 
stress. 

NEEDS,  nSdz,  adv.,  of  necessity:  indis- 
pensably. [A.S.  nedes,  of  necessity,  gen. 
of  neacL    See  Need.] 

NEEDY,  ned'i,  a4j.  being  in  need :  very 
poor.— -ad».  Nee&ily. — n.  Need'inbss. 

NE*ER,  n&r,  adv.  contraction  of  Never. 

NEESING,  nSz'ing,  n.   (B.)  old   form   of 

NEFARIOUS,  ne-f&'ri-us,  adlj.  impious: 
wicked  in  the  extreme:  villainous.— adv. 
Nefa'rioubly. — n.  Nefa'rioxtbness.  [L. 
nefariue,  contrary  to  divine  law — ne,  not, 
fas,  divine  law,  prob.  from /art,  to  speaJc.] 

NEGATION,  ne-g&'shun,  n.  act  of  saying 
no :  denial :  (logic)  the  absence  of  certain 
qualities  in  anything.  [Fr. — L.  negatio — 
nego,  -atum,  to  say  no— nee,  not,  ato,  to 
say  jeB,] 

NEGATIVE,  neg'artiv,  adfj,  that  denies:  im- 
plying absence  :  that  stops  or  restmins : 
{logic)  den3ring  the  connection  between  a 
subject  and  predicate :  (algebra)  noting  a 
<]^uantitv  to  be  subtracted. — n,  a  propo- 
sition oy  which  something  is  denied  : 
(gram.)  a  word  that  denies. — v.t,  to  prove 
the  contrary  :  to  reject  by  vote. — adv, 
Neq'atively.  —  n.  Issa'ATiYENBas.  [L. 
nyaiivus—^neqo,  to  deny.] 

NEGLECT,  neg-iekt',  v,t,  not  to  care  for  :  to 
disregard:  to  omit  b^  carelessness. — n. 
disregard:  slight:  omission.  {L,negligo, 
negleetumr^-nec,  not,  lego,  to  gather,  pick 

NEGLECTFUL,  neg-lekt'fool,  adj.  careless: 
accustomed  to  omit  or  neglect  things: 
slighting.  —  adv,    Nbqiaot'fdily.  —  n. 

NBGLBOT^rULNESB. 
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NEGLIGEE,  neg-li-zhfi',  n.  easy  undress:  a 
plain,  loose  gown :  a  necklace,  usually 
of  red  coral.  [Fr.  ntgligin-nigliger^  to 
neglect.] 

NEGUJGENGE,  neg'li-jens,  n.  quality  of 
being  negligent :  habitual  neglect :  care- 
lessness :  omission  of  duty.  [Fr. — L. 
negliffentia  —  negligens^  -entis,  pr.p.  of 
negligo.    See  Negleot.] 

NEGLIGENT,  neg'ii-ient, ocd'.,  neglecting: 
careless  :     inattentive.  —  adv.    Nbo'li- 

GENTLY. 

NEGOTIABLE,  ne-gO'shi-arbl,  adff,  that 
may  be  negotiateoL  or  transacted.— n. 

NEOOTIABIL'nT. 

NEGOTIATE,  ne-gO'shi-&t,  v.L  to  carry  on 
huwneea :  to  bargain :  to  hold  intercourse 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  arrangement. 
— v.t,  to  arrange  for  by  agreement :  to 
pass,  as  a  bill :  to  sell. — n.  Mbgo'tiatob. 
[L.  negotioTf  'Otus-^negotium^  business 
— fiec,  not,  otiumt  leisure.] 

NEGOTIATION,  ne-gO-shi-&'shun,  n.  act 
of  negotiating  :•  the  treating  with  an- 
other on  business. 

NEGOTIATORY,  ne-gO'shi-a-tor-i,  CK^.  of 
or  pertaining  to  negotiation, 

NEGkO,  nS'grO,  n.  one  of  the  black  race 
in  Africa  :—fem,  NbTobbss.  [Sp.  negro — 
L.  niger,  black.] 

NEGROHEAD,  nS'grd-hed,  n.  tobacco 
soaked  in  molasses  and  pressed  into 
cakes,  so  called  from  its  blctckness, 

NEGUS,  n§'gus,  n.  a  beverage  of  hot  wine, 
water,  sugar,  nutm^,  and  lemon-juice. 
^Said  to  be  so  called  from  Colonel  Negus^ 
its  first  maker,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.] 

NEIGH,  nfl,  vM  to  utter  the  cry  of  a 
horse  >~pr.p,  neighing ;  pa,t.  and  pa,p. 
neighed'  (nSd).-^^.  the  cry  of  a  horse. 


rA.S.  hnoegan  ;  Ice.  hneggjd,  Scot,  nicher ; 
from  the  sound.    See  Nao.] 

NEIGHBOR,  na'bOr,  n.  a  person  who 
dweUe  near  another.— ac(;.  (BJ)  neigh- 
boring.— v.i.  to  live  near  each  other. — 
v.t,  to  be  near  to.  [A.S.  neahhur,  nedhge- 
bur — ^A.S.  neahf  near,  gehur  or  bur^  a 
farmer.    See  BoOB.] 

NEIGHBORHOOD,  na'bur^hood,  n.  state 
of  being  neighbors :  adjoining  district. 

NEIGHBORING,  n&l>ur-ing,  aclj\  being 
near, 

NEIGHBORLY,  nftOiur-li,  adb\  like  or  be- 
coming a  neighbor:  friendly:  social.— 
adv.  Neiqh'bobly.— ^.  Nexqh'boruness. 

NEITHER,  n^'thev  or  nf  ^Aer,  adj.,  pron.f 
or  oory.,  not  either.  [A.S.  nawther,  contr. 
of  nehiccBther -- na,  no,  and  hnxxther^ 
whether.    Doublet  Nob.] 

NEMESIS,  nem'e-sis,  n.  {myth.)  the  goddess 
of  vengeance:  retributive  justice.  [Gr. 
nemdjto  distribute.  1 

NEOLITHIC,  ne-o-lith'ik,  adj.  applied  to 
the  more  recent  of  two  divisions  of  the 
stone  age,  the  other  being  Pauboltthio. 
[Gr.  nAoe,  new,  lithos,  a  stone.] 

NEOLOGIC,  ne-o-loj'ik,  NEOLOGICAL, 
ne-o-loj'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  neology : 
using  new  words. 

NEOLOGISM,  ne-oro-jism,  n.  a  new  word 
or-  doctrine. 

NEOLOGIST,  ne-ol'o-jist,  n.  an  innovator 
in  language:  an  innovator  in  theology. 

NEOLOGIZE,  ne-ol'o-jlz,  v.i.  to  introduce 
new  words. 

NEOLOGY,  ne-oFo-ji,  n.  the  Introduction 
of  new  vx)Tds  into  a  language :  a  new 
word  or  phrase:  ifhedl.)  new  doctrines, 
esp.  German  rationalism.  [Gr.  neoe,  new, 
and  logos^  word.] 

NEOPHYTE,  ne'o-flt,  n.  a  new  convert : 
in  R.  Catholic  Church,  one  newly  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood  or  to  a  monas- 
tery: a  novice. — adj.  newly  entered  on 
office.  [L.  neophytus—Qr.  neos,  new, 
phytoSy  grovm-'-phydf  to  produce.] 


NEOZOIC,  ne-o-£5'ik,  o^f.  denothig  all 
rocks  from  the  Trias  down  to  the  most 
recent  formations,  as  opposed  to  Paleo- 
zoic.   [Gr.  neo8,  new,  20^,  life.] 

NEPENTHE,  ne-pen'thS,  NEPENTHES, 
ne-pen'thSz,  n.  {med.)  a  drug  that  relieves 
pain  :  a  genus  of  plants  having  a  cup  or 
pitcher  attached  to  the  leaf,  often  nlled 
with  a  sweetish  liquid,  the  pitcher  plant. 
[Gr.  nipenth£s,  removing  sorrow — nf, 
priv.,  SLudpenthos,  grief,  sorrow.] 

NEPHEW,  nefCi  or  nev'Q,  n.  (orig.)  a 
arandson — so  in  New  Test. ;  the  son  of  a 
Brother  or  sister  i^^fem.  Niece.  [Fr.  nev- 
eu — ^L.  nepos,  nepotis,  grandson,  nephew; 
cog.  with  Sans,  napat,  Gr.  an^psioSy 
cousin,  A.S.  wefa,  a  nephew.] 

NEPHRALGIA,  ne-frafji-a,  "NEPHRAL- 
GT,  ne-frarii,  n.,  pain  or  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  [Gr.  nephroid  kidneys,  algos, 
pain.T 

NEPHRITE,  nef  rit,  n.  scientific  name  for 
Jade,  a  mineral  used  as  a  ciiarm  against 
Aruin^i^  disease. 

NEPHRITIC,  ne-frit'ik,  NEPHRITICAL, 
ne-frit'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  the  hidr 
neys :  affected  witn  a  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys :  relieving  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
-^n.  Nethbtt'ic,  a  medicine  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

NEPHRITIS,  ne-frftis,  n.  inflammation  of 
the  kidneys. 

NEPOTISM,  nep'o-tizm,  n.  undue  favorit- 
ism to  one*s  relations,  as  in  the  bestowal 
of  patronage. — n.  Nbp'otibt,  one  who 
practices  nepotism.  FL.  n«po«,  nepotis, 
a  grandson,  nephew,  aescenaant.] 

NEPTUNE,  nep'tftn,  n.  (myth.)  the  god  of 
the  sea :  (aetr.)  a  large  planet  discovered 
in  1846.  [L.  Neptunus,  from  a  root  seen 
in  Gr.  ntph^,  L.  nimbus,  Zend  ndpita, 
wet,  Sans.  nqf>a,  water.] 

NEPTUNIAN,  nep-ta'ni-an,  ady.  pertaining 
to  the  sea :  formed  by  water :  (gedl.)  ap- 
plied to  stratified  rocks  or  to  those  due 
mainly  to  the  agency  of  water,  as  op- 
posed to  Plutonic  or  igneus. 

NEREID,  n6're-id,  n.  (myth.)  a  sea-nympft, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  seargod 
Nereus,  who  attended  Neptune  riding  on 
sea-horses:  (zool.)  a  genus  of  marine 
worms  like  long  myriapods.  [L.  Nereis 
— Gr.  Nereis,  -laoa— JV^rciw,  a  sea-god ; 
akin  to  neO,  to  swim,  wid,  to  flow,  and 
Sans,  nara,  water.^ 

NERYE,  nerv,  n.  (ong.)  a  tendon  or  sinew : 
physical  strength:  firmness:  courage: 
(anat.)  one  of  the  fibres  which  convey 
sensation  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
brain:  (hot.)  one  of  the  fibres  in  the 
leaves  of  plants. — v.t.  to  give  strength  or 
vigor  to :  courage.  [TV.— L.  nervus ;  Gr. 
neuron,  a  sinew ;  ong.  form  was  with 
initial  s,  as  in  E.  Snabx,  Ger.  schnur,  a 
lace  or  tie.] 

NERVELESS,  nervles,  ady.  without  nerve 
or  strength. 

NERVINE,  nerv'in,  acfj.  acting  on  the 
nerves:  quieting  nervous  excitement. — 
n.  a  medicine  that  soothes  nervous  ex- 
citement.   [L.  nermnus.1 

NERVOUS,  nerv'us,  adj.  having  nerve: 
sinewy  :  strong :  vigorous  :  per&ining  to 
the  nerves :  having  the  nerves  easily  ex- 
cited or  weak.  —  adv.  Neev'oubly. —  n. 
Nervousness.— NEBVors  sY^TEn(anat.) 
the  brain,spinal  chord,  and  nerves  collect- 
ively. JjTr.  nerveux — L.  nervosus.] 

NERvOUB,  nerv'us,  NERVOSE,  ner-vW, 
NERVED,  nervd%  a^j.  (pot.)  having  par- 
allel  fibres  or  veins. 

NESCIENCE,  nesh'ens,  n.  want  of  knowl- 
edge. [L.  nescientia — nescio,  to  be  igno- 
rant— ne,  not,  and  scio,  to  know.] 

NESS,  nee,  n.  a  promontory  or  headland. 
rA.S«  nass,  promontory ;  a  doublet  of 
Naze,  and  prob.  conn,  with  Nose.] 


NEST,  nest,  n.  the  bed  formed  by  a  bird 
for  hatching  her  young :  the  place  in 
which  the  eggs  of  any  animal  are  laid  and 
hatched  :  a  comfortable  residence  :  the 
abode  of  a  large  number,  often  in  a  bad 
sense  :  a  number  of  boxes  each  inside  the 
next  larger. — v.t.  to  build  and  occupy  a 
nest.  [A.S.  neat ;  Qer.  nest,  Gkiel.  nead ; 
akin  to  L.  nidus,  for  nisdus.  Sans,  nida.] 

NESTLE,  nesl,  v.i.  to  lie  close  or  snug,  as 
in  a  nest :  to  settle  comfortably. — v.t.  to 
cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young.  [A.S. 
nestlian — nest."] 

NESTLING,  neetain^,  adj.  being  m  the 
nest,  newly  hatchea. — n.  a  young  bird  in 

thfi  nfist 

NESTORIAN,  nes-t5'ri-an,  adj.  pertainmg 
to  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  patnarcE 
of  Constantinople :  resembline  Nestor, 
the  aged  wamor  and  counse&or  men- 
tioned in  Homer :  experienced  :  wise. 

NET,  net,  n.  an  instrument  of  twine  knot- 
ted into  meshes  for  catching  birds,  fishes, 
etc. :  anything  like  a  net :  a  snare :  a 
difficulty. — v.t.  to  form  as  network :  to 
take  with  a  net. — v.i.  to  form  network : 
^-•pr.p.  nett'ing;pa.t.  BJidpa.p.  nett'ed. 
[A.S.  net,  nett ;  Dan.  net,  Ger.  netz;  ety. 
dub.] 

NET,  net,  adj.  clear  of  all  charges  or  de- 
ductions: opposed  to  gross.  —  v.t.  to 
produce  as  clear  profit  i—w,p.  netting ; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  nett'ed.  [A.B.  nett,  an^ 
other  form  ofNEAT.J 

NETHER,  ne^^'er,  ad^.,  beneath  another, 
lower :  infernal.  [A.S.  neothera,  a  comp. 
adj.  due  to  adv.  nither,  downward ;  Ger. 
niedcr.low.J 

NETHERMOST,  nef^'er-mOst,  adj.,  most 
beneath,  lowest.  [A.S.,  a  corr.  of  nitlie- 
mesta,  a  doubled  superl.  of  nither.  For 
suffix  'most,  see  Aftermost,  Foremost.] 

NETHINIM,    neth'in-im,   n.pl.    (B.)  men 

J  riven  to   the   Levites  to  assist  them. 
Heb.  nathan,  to  give.] 
ITTING,  net'ing,  n.  act  of  forming  net- 
iwrfc ;  a  piece  of  network. 

NETTLE,  net'l,  n.  a  conunon  plant  covered 
with  hairs,  which  sting  sharply. — v.t.  to 
fret,  as  a  nettle  does  the  skin :  to  irri- 
tate. [A.S.  netele ;  by  some  taken  from 
same  root  as  needle;  more  prob.  from 
Teut.  base  meaning  "  scratch,"  and  akin 
toGr.  knidS,  nettle.    See  also  Nrr.] 

NETTLERASH,  netl-rash,  n.  a  kind  of 
fever  characterized  by  a  rash  or  eruption 
on  the  skin  like  that  caused  by  the  sting 
of  a  nettle. 

NETWORK,  net'wurk,  n.  a  piece  of  vxtrk 
or  a  fabric  formed  like  a  net. 

NEURAL,  na'ral,  ad(j.  pertaining  to  the 
nerves.  [Gr.n«uron,anerve.  SeeNERVBj 

NEURALGIA,  nQ-ral'ii-a,  NEURALGY, 
ntk-ral'ji,  n.,  pain  in  tne  nerves.  [Gr.  neu- 
ran,  and  algos,  pain. 

NEURALGIC,  nQ-ral'jik,  adfj.  pertaining  to 
neuralgia. 

NEUROLOGY,  nQ-rol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
of  the  nerves.-^aclj»  Neuroloo'ical.-^». 
Neurol'ooist,  a  writer  on  neurology. 
[Gr.  neuron,  and  logos,  science.] 

NEUROPTERA,  ntt-rop'ter-a,  n.pr.  an  order 
of  insects  which  have  generally  four  wings 
reticulated  with  many  nerves.  [Gr.  neu- 
ron,  nerve, jpf era,  pi.  of  pteron,  a  wing.] 

NEUROPTERAL,  na-rop'ter-al,  NEUROP- 
TEROUS,  nfl  -  rop'ter  -  us,  adj.,  nerve- 
winged :  belonging  to  the  neuroptera. 

NEUROTIC,  na-rotTk,  adj.  relating  to  or 
seated  in  the  nerves. — n.  a  disease  of  the 
nerves :  a  medicine  useful  for  diseases  of 
the  nerves. 

NEUROTOMY,  na-rof  om-i,  n.  the  cutting 
or  dissection  of  a  nerve.  [Gr.  neuron, 
a  nerve,  and  tomi,  cutting.] 

NEUTER,  na'ter,  a^f.,  neither:  takineno 
part  with   either  side:  (gram.)  neither 
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masculine  nor  feminine :  (pot)  without 
stamens  or  pistils :  (zool,)  without  sex. — 
n.  one  takinp^  no  part  in  a  contest :  (Jbot) 
a  plant  havmg  neither  stamens  nor  pis- 
tils :  {zool,)  a  sexless  animal,  esp.  the 
woridng  bee.    [L. — ne,  not,  uter,  either.] 

NEUTRiOi,  nQ'tral,  adfj"  being  neuter,  in- 
different :  unbiased :  neither  ver^r  good 
nor  very  bad :  {chem,)  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline. — n.  a  person  or  nation  that 
takes  no  part  in  a  contest.— <ulv.  Neu'- 
TRALLT.— n.  Nectral'ity.  [L.  neutrolia 
— neuter,  neither.! 

NEUTRALIZE,  na^tral-te,  v.t  to  render 
neutral  or  indifferent :  to  render  of  no 
effect.— 9W.  Neu'trauzeb,  Kbutbauza'- 
Tioy. 

NEVER,  neVer,  adv,,  not  ever:  at  no  time: 
in  no  degree :  not.  [A.S.  tue/re— ne,  not, 
and  a8/Vg,ever.] 

NEYERTHELE^,  nev-er-fAe-les',  adv., 
never  or  not  the  lees:  notwithstanding: 
in  spite  of  that.  [lit.  **  never  less  on 
that  account  ;^  tJie^thi,  the  old  instru- 
mental case  of  tfiat.] 

NEW,  nfl,  ady,  lately  made :  having  hap* 
pened  lately :  recent :  not  before  seen  or 
Known  :  strange  :  recently  commenced  : 
not  of  an  ancient  family  :  modern :  as  at 
first:  unaccustomed:  fresh  from  an^r- 
thin^:  uncultivated  or  recently  culti- 
vated.—adv.  New'ly.  —  n.  NeVness. 
A.S.  niwe,  neowe;  cog.  with  Qer.  neu, 
^  .  nuadh,  L.  novue,  Gr.  neos,  Sans.  nava. 
Same  as  Now.] 

NEWEL,  na'el,  n.  (arch.)  the  upric^ht  post 
about  which  the  steps  of  a  circular  stair- 
case wind.  [O.  Fr.'  nual  fFr.  noyctu)^ 
stone  of  fruit — ^L.  niico/ta,  like  a  nut--- 
nux,  nueia,  a  nut.    See  Nucucus.] 

NEWFANGLED,  ntt-fang'gld,  adj.  fond  of 
new  things:  newly  devised. — n.  New- 
fako'lednsss.  rCorr.  from  Mid.  E.  newe- 
fangel—^new,  ana  the  root  of  Fang,  thus 
meaning  **  ready  to  seize.**] 

NEW-FASHIONED,  nti-ftuah'und,  adj, 
newly  fashioned :  lately  come  into 
fashion. 

NEWISH,  ntl'lsh,  adi.  somewhat  new: 
nearly  new. 

NEWS,  nCiz,  n.mng.  something  new:  re- 
cent account ;  fresh  information  of  some- 
thing that  has  just  happened :  intelli- 
fence 

NEWSBOY,  nfi^'boy,  NEWSMAN,  nO«'- 
man,  n.  a  hoy  or  man  who  delivers  or 
sells  n€U?8paper8. 

NEWSLETTER,  nCLzlet-er,  n.  an  occasional 
letter  or  printed  sheet  containing  newe, 
the  predecessor  of  the  regular  news- 
naoer 

Newsmonger,  nOz'mung^ge^n.  one  who 
deals  in  news:  one  who  spends  much 
time  in  hearing  and  telling  news.  [News 
and  Monger.] 

newspaper,  nfLE'pfi-per,  n.  Vk  peeper  pub- 
lished periodically  for  circulating  news^ 
etc* 

newsroom,  nOz'rSdm,  n.  a  room  for  the 
reading  of  n6t<^apers,  magazines,  etc. 

NEW-STYLE,  ntf-stfl,  n.  the  Gregorian  bb 
opposed  to  the  Julian  method  of  reckon- 
ing the  calendar. 

NEWSVENDER,  NEWSVENDOR,  nilz'- 
vend'er,  n.  a  vender  or  seller  of  news- 
papers. 

NEWT,  nQt,  n.  a  genus  of  amphibious  ani- 
mals like  small  lizards.  {Formed  with 
initial  n,  borrowed  from  the  article  an, 
from  etrf— A.S.  efeta.] 

NEWTONIAN,  nQ-td'ni-an,  a^\  relatine  to, 
formed,  or  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Netty 
ton,  thecelebratedphilo8opher,104d-1727. 

NEW-YEAR'S-DAY,  ntl'-yerz^a,  n.  the 
first  day  at  the  new  year.  [New,  Ysab, 
and  Day.] 

NEXT,  nekst,  04^.  (superl.  of  Nigh),  near- 


est  in  place,  time,  etc. — adv.  nearest  at 
immediately  after.  [A.S.  neahst,  nyJist, 
superl.  of  nedh,  near ;  Qer.  ndchst.  See 
Near.] 

NEXUS,  nek'sus,  n.  a  tie  or  connecting 
principle.    [L.,  from  neeto,  to  bind.] 

NIB,  nib,  n.  something  smidl  and  nointed : 
a  point,  esp.  of  a  pen.^^ic(;.  rflBBBD', 
having  a  nio.    [Same  as  Neb.] 

NIBBLE,  nibl,  v.t.  to  bite  by  small  nips : 
to  eat  by  little  at  a  time.-^.t*.  to  bite  : 
to  find  lault.--^.  Nibb'lbr.  [Freo.  of 
Nip  ;  but  some  connect  it  with  Nib.  j 

NICE,  nis,  ac^.  foolishly  particular :  nard 
to  please:  fastidious:  requiring  refine- 
ment of  apprehension  or  dehcac^y  of 
treatment :    exact :    delicate :    dainty : 

reable  :  delightful. — adv.  Nicb'ly. 
Fr.  nice,  foolish,  simple;  from  L. 
nesdus,  ignorant — ne,  not,  and  scio,  to 
know  1 

NIC^E,  nfsen,  a^.  pertaining  to  the 
town  of  Nice  or  riicssa,  in  Asia  Minor, 
esp.  in  reference  to  an  ecumenical  coun- 
cil held  there  in  8S5,  at  which  was  drawn 
up  a  confession  of  faith,  out  of  which 
the  present  Nicene  Creed  has  growiu 

NIGENESS,  nls'nes,  n.  exactness,  scrupu- 
lousness :  pleasantness. 

NICETY,  nIsVti,  n.  quality  of  being  nice: 
delicate  management :  exactness  of  treat- 
ment :  delicacy  of  perception :  fastidious- 
ness :  that  which  is  delicate  to  the  taste : 
a  delicacy. 

NICHE,  mch,  n.  a  recess  in  a  wall  for  a 
statue,  etc.  [Lit.  a  *'  shell-like  "  recess, 
Fr. ;  from  It.  niechia,  a  niche,  nicchio,  a 
shell — ^L.  mytUus,  mitulus,  a  sea-muscle. 
Cf.  Napeby,  from  L.  majwi.] 

NICHED,  nicht,  adf.  placed  in  a  niche. 

NICK,  nik,  n.  a  notch  cut  into  something : 

'  a  score  for  keeping  an  account:  the 
precise  moment  of  time. — v.t.  to  cut  In 
notches :  to  hit  the  precise  time. 
[Another  spelling  of  NocK,  old  form  of 

NOTCH.] 

NICK,  nik,  n.  the  devil.  rA.S.  nieor,  a 
water-spirit ;  Ice.  nykr,  Ger.  nix,  nixe.] 

NICKEL,  nik'el,  n.  a  grayish-white  metal, 
very  malleable  and  ductile.  [Sw.  and 
Ger. ;  from  S  w.  koppamiekd,  Ger.  kupfer' 
nickel,  copper  of  Nick  or  Nicholas,  becJause 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  base  ore  of  copper.] 

NICKNACK,  nik'nak,  n.  a  trifle.  [Same  as 
Knick-knack.] 

NICKNAME,  nik^nftm,  n.  a  name  given  in 
contempt  or  sportive  familiarity. — v.t.  to 
give  a  nickname  to.  [M.E.  neke-Tiame, 
with  intrusive  initial  n  from  eke^name, 
surname ;  from  Eke  and  Name.  Cf.  Sw. 
dknamn,  Dan.  Ogenavn.] 

NICOTIAN,  ni-k5'shi-an,  adfj.  pertaining  to 
tobacco,  from  Nicot,  who  introduced  it 
into  France  in  1660. 

NICOTINE,  nik'o-tin,  n.  a  poisonous  liquid 
forming  the  active  principle  of  the  to- 
bacco plant. 

NIDIFICATION,  nid-i-fl-ka'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  building  a  nest,  and  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  the  young.  [L.  nidus,  a  nest, 
andfacio,  to  make.T 

NIECE,  nSs,  n.  (fem.  of  Nephew)  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  brother  or  sister.  [Fr.  ni^ce — ^L. 
neptis,  a  granddaughter,  niece,  fem.  of 
nepos,  nepotis,  a  nephew.] 

NIGGARD,  niggard,  n.  a  parsimonious  per- 
son :  a  miser.  [Ice.  hnoggr,  stingy;  Uer. 
genau,  close,  strict.] 

NIGGARD,  nig'ard,  NIGGARDLY,  nlg'- 
ard-li,  aiy.  having  the  Qualities  of  a 
nigqard:  miserly.— ad».  moo'ABDLY. — 
n.  Niqg'arduness. 

NIGH,  nl,  adij.,  near :  not  distant :  not  re- 
mote in  time,  etc.:  close. — adv.  near :  b1- 
most.— j>rep.  near  to  :  not  distant  from. 
[A.S.  nedh,  neh;  Ice.  na^  Ger.  nahe, 
Goth.  nehv.    See  Near.] 


NIGHT,  ntt,  n.  the  time  from  sunset  to 
sunrise :  darkness :  intellectual  and 
moral  darkness :  a  state  of  adversity : 
death.  rA.S.  niht;  Qer.  n^icht,  Gk)th. 
nahts :  L.  nox,  Gr.  nux.  Sans,  nakta  ; 
all  from  a  root  nak,  sig.  to  fail,  disap- 

Esar,  found  in  Sans.  ?ia^,  to  disappear, 
.  necare,  to  kill,  Gr.  nekus,  a  corpse.] 

NIGHTCAP,  nifkap,  n.  a  cap  worn  at 
night  in  bed-Hso  Nioht'dress,  Nioht'- 
gown,  Nigbt'shibt. 

NIGHTFALL,  nit'fawl,  n.  the /on  or  be- 
ginning of  the  night. 

NlGHTmGALE,  nlt'in-^,  n.  a  small  bird 
celebrated  for  its  singing  at  night.  [A.S. 
nihtegale — niht,  night,  and  gakm,  to 
sing  ;  Qer.  nfichtigdlL}       

NIGHTJAR,  nlt'j&r,  NIQHTC3HURR,  nlf- 
ohur,  n.  the  goatsucker,  so  called  from 
its  coming  out  at  night  and  its  jarring 
noise. 

NIGHTTiFiSS,  nltles,  adj.  having  no  night. 

NIGHTLY,  nltOi,  adj.  done  by  night:  done 
every  night.^tdt?.  by  %ight:  every  night. 

NIGHTMARE,  nit'mfir,  n.  a  dreadftu  dream 
accompanied  with  pressure  on  the  breairt, 
and  a  feeling  of  powerlessness  of  motion 
or  speech.  [A.S.  niht,  night,  and  mara, 
a  nightmare ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mara,  incubus, 
Ice^mara,  nightmare.] 

NIGHTFIECE,  nit'pte,  n.  apiece  of  paint- 
ing representing  a  nighteeene :  a  painting 
to  De  seen  best  by  candle-light. 

NIGHTSHADE,  ntt'shfid,  n.  a  name  of 
several  plants  having  narcotio  proper- 
ties, often  found  in  damp  shady  woods. 
rNiGHT  and  Shade.] 

NlGHT-WALKER,  nlt'-wawk'er.  n.  one 
who  wdOes  in  his  sleep  at  night :  one  who 
walks  about  at  night  for  bad  purposes. 

NIGHTWARD,  nit'ward,  adj.,  toward 
night. 

NIGhTWATCH,  nit'woch,  n.  a  watch  or 
gfuard  at  night:  time  of  watch  in  the 
night. 

NIGRESCENT,  nl-gres'ent,  adj.,  growing 
black  or  dark :  approaching  to  blackness. 

eLi.  nigresoens,  pr.p.  of  nigreeco,  to  grow 
lack— ntger,  black.] 

NIHILISM,  nf  hi-Iizm,  n.  belief  in  nothing, 
extreme  sceptidBm:  in  Russia  the  system 
of  certain  socialists,  most  of  whom  seek 
to  overturn  all  the  existiuK  institutions 
of  society  in  order  to  build  it  up  anew  on 
different  principles.  JName  given  by 
their  opponents,  from  L.  nihU,  nothing.*] 

NIHILII^,  nl'hi-lists,  n.  those  who  profess 
nihilism. 

NIL,  nil,  n.  nothing.    [L.  contr.  of  nihil.^ 

NIMBLE,  nim'bl,  adj.  light  and  quick  m 
motion :  active :  swift. — adv.  Nim'bly. — 
n.  Nnf'BLENESB.  [A.S.  numol^  capable, 
quick  at  catching,  from  niman  (Ger. 
nehmen),  to  take.] 

NIMBUS,  nim'bus,  n.  the  rain-cloud : 
(paint.)  the  circle  of  rays  round  the 
heads  of  saints,  etc.    [L.] 

NINCOMPOOP,  nmlcom-poop,  n.  a  simple- 
ton. {Corruption  of  X.  non  compos 
(mentis),  not  of  sound  mind.] 

NINE,  nin,  ady.  andn.  eight  and  one.  [A.S. 
nigon ;  Dut.  negen,  Goth,  niun,  L.  novem, 
Gr.  enn^a,  Sans.  navan.\ 

NINEFOLD,  nln'f5ld,  adj.,  nine  times 
folded  or  repeated. 

NlNEHOLES,  nin'holz,  n.  a  game  in  which 
a  ball  is  to  be  bowled  into  nine  holes  in 
the  ground. 

NINEPINS,  nin'pinz,  n.  skittles,  so  called 
from  nine  pins  being  used. 

NINETEEN,  nin'tSn,  adj.  and  n.,  nine  and 
ten.  [A.S.  nigontyne-^igon,  nine,  tyn, 
ten.]        

NINETEENTH,  nfn'tSnth,  acff.  the  ninth 

after  the  tenth:  being  one  of  nineteen 

equal  parts. — n.  a  nineteenth  part.    [A.S. 

I     ntgonteotha^-'^igon,  nine,  teotha,  tenth.] 
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NINETIETH,  nm'ti-eth,  adj,  the  last  of 
ninety:  next  after  the  eighty-ninth. — n. 
a  ninetieth  part. 

NINETY,  nln  ti,  adj,  and  n.,  nine  tens  or 
nine  times  ten.  [A.S.  nigon^  nine,  and 
tig^  ten.] 

NINNT,  nin'i,  n.  a  simpleton :  a  fool.  [It. 
ninnOj  child ;  Sp.  nino,  infant ;  imitated 
from  the  luUabv,  ninfutrnannat  for  sing- 
ing a  child  to  sleep.] 

NINTH,  ninth,  adj.  the  last  of  nine :  next 
after  the  8th. — n.  one  of  nine  equal 
parts.    rA.S.  ntgothaJ] 

NINTHLY,  ninthOi,  adv.  in  the  ninth 
place. 

NIP,  nip,  v,t,  to  pinch :  to  out  off  the  edge  : 
to  check  the  growth  or  vigor  of  :  to  de- 
stroy :— w.p.  nipp'ing  ;  pa.t,  and  pa.p. 
nipped'.— n.  a  pinch :  a  seizing  or  closing 
in  upon  :  a  cutting  off  the  end  :  a  blast : 
destruction  by  frost.— adr.  NiPP'iNaLY. 
[From  root  of  Knife  ;  found  also  in  Dut. 
knifpent  Qer.  kneipen,  to  pinch.] 

NIPPER,  nip'er,  n.  he  who  or  that  which 
nips :  one  of  the  4  fore-teeth  of  a  horse : 
— ^in  pi.  small  pincers. 

NIPPU3,  nipl,  n.  the  pap  by  which  milk 
is  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  females  :  a 
teat :  a  small  projection  with  an  orifice, 
as  the  nipple  of  a  gun.  [A  dim.  of  Neb 
or  Nib.] 

NIT,  nit,  n.  the  egg  of  a  louse  or  other 
small  insect. — oq;.  Nitt'y,  full  of  nits. 
[A.S.  hnitu ;  Ice.  nitr,  Ger.  niss.] 

NITRATE,  ni'trat,  n.  a  salt  of  nitric  acid. 
— adj,  Ni'tbated,  combined  with  nitric 
acid.    [Fr.— L.  nitratua.] 

NITRE,  ni'ter,  n.  the  nitrate  of  potash,  also 
called  saltpetre.— Cubic  Nitre,  nitrate  of 
soda,  so  called  because  it  crystallizes  in 
cubes.  [Fr. — ^L,  nitrum — Gr.  nitron^  na- 
tron, potash,  soda — ^Ar.  nitrun,  natrun,'] 

NITRIC,  nl'trik,  adf.  pertaining  to,  con- 
taining', or  resembling  nitre, 

NITRIFY,  nftri-fi,  vJ.  to  convert  into 
nitre. — v.i.  to  become  nitre  :— ^.P.  nl'- 
trifying;  pat.  and  jpa.p.  nrtrified. — n. 
Nitbifica'tion.  [L.  nitrum,  and  f  ado,  to 
make  I 

NITRITE,  nftiit,  n.  a  salt  of  nitroiLS  acid. 

NITROGEN,  nftro-jen,  n.  a  gas  forming 
nearly  four-fifths  of  common  air,  so  called 
from  its  being  an  essential  constituent  of 
nitre. — cuJ{}.  Nitrog'bnoub.  [Gr.  nitron, 
and  gennaO,  to  generate.] 

NITRO-GLYCERINE,  nTtro-elis'er-in,  n. 
an  explosive  compound  produced  bv  the 
action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on 
glycerine. 

NTTROUS,  nTtrus,  ocj;.  resembling  or  con- 
taining nitre. 

NTTRY,  nftri,  acy.  of  or  producing  nitre. 

NO,  nd,  cujy.,  not  any :  not  one :  none. 
[Short  for  NONB.] 

NO,  n5,  adv.  the  word  of  refusal  or  denial. 
[AS.  na,  compounded  of  ne,  not,  and  d, 
ever  ;  O.  Ger.  ni ;  Goth,  ni.  Sans,  na.] 

NOACHIAN,  no-a'ki-an,  acij.  pertaining  to 
Aoa/i  the  patriarch,  or  to  his  time. 

NOB,  nob,  n.  a  superior  sort  of  person.  [A 
familiar  contr.  of  Noblbman.J 

NOBILITY,  no-bQ'i-ti,  n.  the  quality  of 
being  no^ile :  rank  :  dignity  :  excellence : 
greatness :  antiquity  of  family  :  descent 
m>m  noble  ancestors. 

NOBLE,  nO'bl,  adf.  illustrious :  exalted  in 
rank  :  of  high  birth :  magnificent :  een- 
erous :  excellent. — n.  a  person  of  exsuted 
rank :  a  peer  :  an  old  English  gold  coin, 
value  about  $1.^1.— <xdv.  No'bly.  [Ft.— 
L.  nobUis,  obs.  gnalbUi&—noaoo  (gno8Co), 
to  know." 

NOBLEMAK,  nd'bl-man,  n.  a  man  who  is 
noble  or  of  rank :  a  peer :  one  above  a 
commoner. 

NOBLENESS,  nd'hl-nos,  n.  the  quality  of 


being   noble  :   dignity  :   greatness  :    in- 
genuousness :  worth. 

NOBODY,  n5'bod-i,  n.  no  body  or  person  : 
no  one  :  a  person  of  no  account. 

NOCTURN,  nok'tum,  n.  a  religious  ser- 
vice at  night.  [Fr.  nocturne — ^L.  noo- 
tumu» — nox,  noctis,  night.] 

NOCTURNAL,  nok-tur'nal,  (U(j.  pertaining 
to  night :  happening  by  night :  nightly. 
— n.  an  instrument  for  oraervations  m 
the  night. — adv.  Nootuk'nally. 

NOD,  nod,  v.i.  to  give  a  auick  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  head :  to  bend  the  head  in 
assent :  to  salute  by  a  quick  motion  of 
the  head  :  to  let  the  head  drop  in  weari- 
ness.— v.t,  to  incline :  to  signi^  by  a 
nod :— 4)r.p.  nodding ;  pa.t.  and  va.p. 
nodd'ecL — n.  a  bendmg  forward  of  the 
head  quickly:  a  slight  Dow:  a  command. 
[From  a  Teut.  root  found  in  prov.  Ger. 
nottdn,  to  wag.  Ice.  hnjotha,  to  ham- 
mer ;  cf.  NuDOB.] 

NODAL,  ndd'al,  aaj.  pertaining  to  nodes. 
rSee  Node  1 

NODATED,  'ndd-&t'ed,  adj.,  knotted.  [See 
Node.! 

NODDING,  nod'in^,  adj.  inclining  the 
head  quickly :  indicating  by  a  nod.    [See 

NOD.J 

NODDLE,  nod'l,  n.  properly,  theprqjecting 
part  at  the  back  of  tne  bead  :  the  heao. 
[A  dim.  from  root  of  Knot  ;  cf.  O.  Dut. 
Tcnodde,  a  knob.] 

NODDY,  nod'i,  n.  one  whose  head  node 
from  weakness :  a  stupid  fellow ;  a  sea- 
fowl,  so  called  from  the  stupidity  with 
which  it  allows  itself  to  be  taken.  [See 
Nod.] 

NODE,  nM,  n.  a  knot :  a  knob  :  (astr.)  one 
of  the  two  points  at  which  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  intersects  the  ecliptic :  (pot)  the 
joint  of  a  stem :  the  plot  of  a  piece  in 
poetry.    [L.  nodus  (for  gnodus),  lulied  to 

KNOT.] 

NODOSE,  nod'ds,  acff.  full  of  knots:  havmg 
knots  or  swelling  joints  :  knotty. 

NODULE,  nod'ul,  n.  a  little  knot :  a  small 
lump. 

NOGGIN,  noggin,  n.  a  small  mug  or  wooden 
cup.    [Ir.  noigin,  Gael,  noigean.] 

NOISE,  nolz,  n.  soimd  of  any  kind:  any 
over-loud  or  excessive  sound,  din:  fre- 
quent or  public  talk. — v.t,  to  spread  by 
rumor. — v.i,  to  sound  loud.  (Ft.  noise, 
quarrel,  ProvenQal  nausa ;  proo.  from  L. 
navMa,  dii^rust,  annoyance ;  but  pos- 
sibly from  L.  noaca,  that  which  hurts^ 
noceo,  to  hurt.] 

NOISELESS,  noizles,  adij.  without  noise  : 
silent. —adv.    NoiSB'iiBSSLT.— n.    Noibe'- 

LESSNES6. 

NOISOME,  noi'sum,  adj.  injurious  to 
health  :  disgusting. — adv,  Noi'bomelt. 
— n.  Noi'bohenbss. 

NOISY,  noiz'i,  adj.  making  a  loud  noise 
or  sound:  clamorous:  turbulent. — adv. 
Nois'iLY.— ^.  Noib'ikess. 

NOMAD,  NOMADE,  nom'ad  or  nS'mad,  n. 
one  of  a  tribe  that  wanders  about  in 
quest  of  game,  or  of  pasture.  [Gr. 
nomas,  nomxsdos — nomos,  pasture — nemd, 
to  deal  out,  to  drive  to  pasture.] 

NOMADIC,  no-mad'ik,  ocy.  of  or  foe  the 
feedinq  of  cattle :  pastoral :  pertaining 
to  the  fife  of  nomads:  rule. — mv.  NoiiAD - 

ICALLY. 

NOMENCLATOR,  n5'men-kl9rtor,  n.  one 
who  gives  nam£S  to  things:— /em.  No'- 
lEENOLATBBSS.  [L. — nomen,  a  name,  and 
oalo,  Gr.  kcdO,  to  call.] 

NOMENCLATURE,  nolnen-kla-tur,  n.  a 
system  of  namine :  a  list  of  naiiies :  a 
caUing  by  name :  the  peculiar  terms  of  a 
science. 

NOMINAL,  nom'in-al,  ac(i.  pertaining  to  a 
name :  existing  only  in  name :  having  a 


name. — adv.  NoM'iNAiiiY.    [L.  nominaUs 
— nomen,  -inis,  a  name.] 

NOMINALISM,  noni'in-al-izm,  n.  the  doc- 
trine that  general  terms  have  no  cor- 
responding reality  either  in  or  out  of  the 
mind,  being  mere  words.  [From  L. 
nomen,  a  name.] 

NOMINALIST,  nom'in-al-ist,  ti.  one  of  a 
sect  of  philosophers  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  nominalism. 

NOMINATE,  nom'in-at,  v.t.  to  nam>e:  to 
appoint :  to  propose  by  name.  [L.  nomr 
ino,  -atum,  to  name — nomsn.} 

NOMINATION,  nom-in-a'shun.  n.  the  act 
or  power  of  nominating :  state  of  being 
nominated. 

NOMINATIVE,  nom'inna-tiv,  a^i.,  naming: 
{gram.)  applied  to  the  case  of  tne  subject. 
— ^.  tne  naming  case,  the  case  of  the 
subject. 

NOMINATOR,  nom'in^t-or,  n.  one  who 
nominates. 

NOMINEE,  nom-in-e',  n.  one  nominated  by 
another :  one  on  whose  life  depends  an 
annuity  or  lease:  one  to  whom  the  holder 
of  a  copyhold  estate  surrenders  his  in- 
terest. 

NON,  non,  adv.,  not,  a  Latin  word  used  as 
a  prefix,  as  in  NoN- appear' ancs,  Non- 
attend'ance,  Non-oompu^ajb^ce. 

NONAGE,  non'aj,  n.  the  state  of  being  not 
of  age :  the  time  of  life  before  a  person 
becomes  legally  of  age :  minority. — a(^f. 
Non'aqsd.    [L.  non,  not,  and  Aqe.] 

NONAGENARIAN,  non-a-je-na'ri-an,  n. 
one  ninety  years  old.  [L.  nonagenarius, 
containing  ninety — nonaginta,  ninety — 
novem,  nine.] 

NONCE,  noDS,  n.  (only  in  phrase  ''  for  tiie 
nonce  ")  the  present  time,  occasion.  [The 
substantive  nas  arisen  by  mistake  from 
"for  the  nones,"  orig.  for  then  ones, 
meaning  simply  "  for  the  once  " ;  the  n 
belongs  to  the  dative  of  the  article.] 

NON-COMMISSIONED,  non-kom-ish'und. 
ach'.,  not  having  a  com/mission,  as  an 
officer  in  the  army  or  navy  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

NON-CONDUCTOR,  non-kon^ukt'or,  n. 
a  substance  which  does  not  conduct  or 
transmit  certain  properties  or  conditions, 
as  heat  or  electricity. 

NONCONFORMING,  non  -  kon  -  f orm'ing, 
adj.,  not  conforming,  esp.  to  an  estab- 
lished church,  as  in  England. 

NONCONFORMIST,  non-kon-form'ist,  n. 
one  who  does  not  conform :  esp.  one  who 
refused  to  conform  to  the  established 
church  of  England  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II. 

NONCONFORMITY,  non-kon-form'i-ti,  n. 
want  of  conformity :  in  England,  refusal 
to  unite  witn  the  established  church. 

NON-CONTENT,  non'-kon-tent  or  non- 
kon-tent',  n.  one  not  content :  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  one  giving  a 
negative  vote. 

NONDESCRIPT,  non'de-skript,  ad(j.  novel : 
odd. — n.  anything  not  yet  described  or 
classed:  a  person  or  thing  not  easily 
described  or  classed.  [L.  non,  not,  and 
descriptus,  described.    See  Describe.] 

NONE,  nun,  ad{j.  and  pron.,  not  one:  not 
any:  not  the  smallest  part.  [A.S.  nan 
— n6,  not,  and  an,  one.] 

NONENTITY,  non  -  en'ti  -  ti,  n.  want  of 
entity  or  being :  a  thing  not  existing. 

NONES,  ndnz,  n.sing.  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, the  nirUh  day  before  the  ides — ^the 
5th  of  Jan.,  Feb.,  April,  June,  Aug., 
Sept.,  Nov.,  Dec,  ana  the  7th  of  the 
other  months :  in  R.  C.  Church,  a  season 
of  prayer  observed  at  noon.  [L.  tionce — 
nanus  for  novenus,  ninth — novem,  nine.] 

NONESUCH,  nun'sttch,  n.  a  thing  like 
which  there  is  nonesuch:  an  extraordi- 
nary thing. 
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NONJURING,  non-gSGr'ing,  cu^,,  not  atf«ar> 
ing  allegiance.  [L.  non,  not,  aadjurOf  to 
swear.] 

NONJUROR,  non-jSOr'or  or  non'jdQr-or,  n. 
one  who  would  not  swear  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  England  at  the  revo- 
lution of  1688. 

NONPAREIL,  non-parrel',  n.  a  person  or 
thing  witJumt  an  equal:  unequalled  ex- 
cellence :  a  rich  kind  of  apple :  a  small 
printing  type. — acfj*  without  an  equal: 
matchless.  [Fr. — non,  not,  and  pared, 
equal— Low  L.  parieukUf  dim.  of  par, 
equal.] 

NONPLUS,  non'plus,  n.  a  state  in  which 
no  more  can  be  done  or  said  :  g^eat  diffi- 
culty.— v,t,  to  throw  into  complete  [per- 
plexity :  to  puzade :  — pr.p.  non'plusing 
or  non'plussme;  pa,L  and  pa,p,  non- 
plused or  non'plussed.  [L.  non,  not,  and 
plus,  more.] 

NONSENSE,  non'sensy  n.  that  which  has 
no  sense:  language  without  meaning: 
absurdity:  trifles.  [L.  non^  not,  and 
Sensb.] 

HONSENSIGAL,  non-^enfiTik-al,  ad/.,  toUh- 
out  sense :  absurd.— adv.  NoNaENsriOAtLY. 
— n.  Norshihb'ioalnbbs. 

NONSUIT,  non'sat,  n.  a  witJidrawai  of  a 
suit  at  law,  either  voluntarily  or  by  the 
judgment  of  the  court.— t;.t.  to  record 
that  a  plaintiff  drops  his  suit.  [L.  non^ 
not,  and  SinT.] 

NOODLE,  n05'dl,  n.  a  simpleton,  a  block- 
head.   [See  Noddy.] 

NOOK,  nddk,  n.  a  comer:  a  narrow  place 
formed  by  an  angle :  a  recess :  a  secluded 
retreat.  [Scot,  neuk;  from  Gktel.,  Jr. 
niuc.] 

NOON,  n05n,  n.  (orig.)  the  ninth  hour  of 
the  day,  or  three  o'clock  p.m.  :  aftei*- 
wards  (the  church  service  for  the  ninth 
hour  b^ng  shifted  to  mid-day)  mid-day : 
twelve  o'clock:  middle:  height. — aai, 
belonging  to  mid-day :  meridional.  [A.S. 
nonrttd  (noontide>;-4!i.  nana  {hora),  the 
ninth  (hour).    See  its  doublet  Nonbb.] 

NOONDAY,  n05n'd&,  n.  mid-day.  —  ac(;. 
pertaining  to  mid-day :  meridional. 

NOONTIDE,  n05n'tld,  n.  the  tide  dr  time 
of  noon :  mid-day. — acy»  pertaining  to 
noon :  meridional. 

NOOSE,  n50z  or  n05s,  n.  a  running  knot 
which  ties  the  firmer  the  closer  it  is 
drawn.— t;.f.  to  tie  or  catch  in  a  noose. 
>b.  from  O.  Fr.  nous,  plur.  of  nou 
noBud) — L.  nodus,  knot.j 

NOR,  nor,  cory.  a  particle  marking  the 
second  or  suboequent  part  of  a  negative 
proposition  :— correlative  to  Neither  or 
Not.  [Contr.  from  nother,  a  form  of 
Neftheb.] 

NORMAL,  nor^mal,  acff.  according  to  rule : 
regular :  analogical :  perpendicular,  ^n. 
a  perpendicular. — adv.  Nor'xally.  [L. 
nfyrmalis—norma,  a  rule.] 

NORMAN,  nor'man,  n.  a  native  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Normandy. — acff.  pertaining  to 
the  Normans  or  to  Normandy.  [The  in- 
vading Northmen  from  Scanainavia  gpave 
their  name  to  Normandv.j) 

NORSE,  nors,  ac^i.  pertammg  to  ancient 
Scandinavia.— n.  the  language  of  ancient 
Scandinavia.  [Norw.  Norskl-^mNorthish), 
from  North.]  ** 

NORTH,  north,  n.  the  point  opposite  the 
sun  at  noon:  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  horizon.  [A.S.  north; 
found  in  mostTeut.  tongues,  as  in  Ice« 
northr,  Qer.  nordA 

NORTH-EAST,  nortn-Sst^,  n.  the  point  be- 
tween the  north  and  east,  equidistant 
from  eadi. — ad;,  belonging  to  or  from 
the  north-east. 

NORTH-EASTERLY,  north-«st'er-li,  a^\ 
toward  or  coming  ^m  the  north-east. 

NORTH-EASTERN,  north-te'tem,  o^f.  be- 


longing to  the  north-east :  befaig  In  the 
north-east,  or  in  that  direction. 

NORTH-EASTWARD,north-est'ward,  adv. 
towards  the  north-east. 

NORTHERLY,  norf^'er-li,a^*.being  toward 
the  north :  jhrom  the  north.— adv.  toward 
or  from  the  north. 

NORTHERN,  norf^'em,  aclj,  pertaining  to 
the  north  :  being  in  the  north  or  in  the 
direction  towar£  it.— n.  an  inhabitant  of 
the  north. 

NORTHERNMOST,  nor^Vem-mM;, 
NORTHMOST,  north'mOst,  acfg.  situate 
at  the  point  furthest  north. 

NORTH-STAR,  north'-stfir,  n.  the  north 
polar  star. 

NORTHWARD,  north'ward,  NORTH- 
WARDLY, north'ward  -  li,  a4j.  bdnff 
toward  the  north. — adv.  (also  NORT^ 
WARDS)  toward  the  north. 

NORTH-WEST,  north-wesf ,  n.  the  point 
between  the  north  and  west,  equidistant 
from  each.— acf;.  pertaining  to  or  from 
the  north-west. 

NORTH-WESTERLY,  north-west'eivli,aclf. 
toward  or  from  the  north-west. 

NORTH-WESTERN,  north-west'em,  ad(f. 
pertaining  to  or  being  in  the  north-west 
or  in  that  direction. 

NORWEGIAN,  nor-we'ji-an,  adi.  pertain- 
ingto  Norway. — n.  a  native  or  Norway. 

NOSE,  n52,  71.  the  organ  of  smell:  the 
IK)wer  of  smelling:  sagacitv. — v.t.  to 
smell :  to  oppose  rudely  to  tne  face :  to 
sound  through  the  nose.  rA.S.  nosu ; 
Ice.  n6s,  Oer.  na9e,  L.  na8u«,Ban8.  n^M.] 

NOSEBAG,  nOzl>ag,  n.  a  hag  for  a  horse's 
nose,  containing  oats,  etc.  [Nobe  and 
BaoJ 

N0SE(}AY,  nOs^gft,  n.  a  bunch  of  fragrant 
flowers :  a  poffy  or  bouquet.  [From  NOBE 
and  Gat,  ac(;.T 

NOSELESS,  nO^es,  adj.  without  a  nose. 

NOSOLOGY,  nos-oro-ji,  n.  the  science  of 
diseases:  the  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  classification  and  nomen- 
clature of  diseases. — adj,  Nosoloo'ical. 
— n.  Nosol'ogibt.  [Gr.  nosos,  a  disease, 
and  logos,  a  discourse,  an  account.] 

NOSTRIL,  nos'tril,  n.  one  of  the  hdUs  of 
the  nose.  [M.  E.  noaef^iirl— A.S.  nosthyrl 
— nos,  for  nosu,  the  nose,  and  thyrel,  an 
opening.  Of.  Drill,  to  pierce,  and 
raRnjL] 

NOSTRUM,  nos'trum,  n.  a  medicine  the 
composition  of  which  is  kept  secret:  a 
quack  or  patent  medicine.  [L.  (fit,) 
"  our  own,**  from  nos,  we.] 

NOT,  not,  adi;.  a  word  expressine  denial, 
negation,  or  refusal.  [Same  as  NAUGHT, 
from  A.8.  ne,  and  wiht,  a  whit.] 

NOTABILITY,  n5t-a-bin-ti,  n.  the  being 
notable :  a  notable  person  or  thiiig. 

NOTABLE,  nOf  arbl,  a^\  worthy  of  being 
known  or  noted :  remarkable :  memor- 
able :  distinguished :  notorious.— n.  a 
Ssrson  or  thing  worthy  of  note.— adv. 
ot'ably.— ^  NOT'ABLENESS. 

NOTARY,  n5t'ar-i,  n.  in  ancient  Rome,  one 
who  took  notes,  a  shorthand  writer :  an 
officer  authorized  to  certify  deeds  or 
other  writings.— odf.  Nota^bial.— adv. 
Nota'rially.    [L.  notarius.] 

NOTATION,  nG-t&'shnn;  n.  a  noting  or 
marking :  the  act  or  practice  of  record- 
ing by  marks  or  symools :  a  s^ptem  of 
sigrns  or  symbols.  [L.  notaiio-^noto, 
notatum,  to  mark.] 

NOTCH,  noch,  n.  a  nick  cut  in  anything : 
an  indentation. — v.t,  to  cut  a  hollow  into. 
[From  a  Teut.  root,  found  also  in  O.  Dut. 
nooikm    See  Nick,  a  notch.] 

NOTE,  n5t,  n.  that  by  which  a  person  or 
thing  is  knoum :  a  mark  or  sign :  a  brief 
explanation :  a  short  remark :  a  memo- 
randum: a  short  letter:  a  diplomatic 


paper:  (mtis.)  a  mark  representing  a 
sound,  also  the  sound  itself :  a  paper  ac- 
knowledging a  debt  and  promising  pay- 
ment, as  a  oank-note,  a  note  of  nana: 
notice,  heed,  observation:  reputation: 
fame. — v.t.  to  make  a  note  of :  to  notice : 
to  attend  to :  to  record  in  writing :  to 
furnish  with  notes.  [Fr. — L.  nota,  from 
gna,  root  of  nosco,  notum,  to  know.] 

NOTED,  nOt'ed,  ad^.,  marked:  well  known: 
celebrated :  eminent :  notorious. — adv. 
Not'bdly. 

NOTELESS,  nOtles,  ac(;.  not  attracting  no- 
tice;^       

NOTEWORTHY,  nOt'wuMM,  adj.  worthy 
of  note  or  notice. 

NOTHING,  nuth'ing,  n.,  no  thing:  non- 
existence :  absence  or  negation  of  being : 
no  part  or  degree :  a  low  condition :  no 
value  or  use:  not  anything  of  impor- 
tance, a  trifle:  utter  insignificance,  no 
difficulty  or  trouble:  no  magnitude:  a 
cipher. — adv.  in  no  degree :  not  at  all. — 
n.  NoTH'moNESS. 

NOTICE,  nOfis,  n.  act  of  noting:  atten- 
tion: observation:  information:  warning: 
a  writing  containing  information:  pubhc 
intimation :  civility  or  respectful  treat- 
ment :  remark.— i^.t.  to  mark  or  see :  to 
regard  or  attend  to:  to  mention,  or  make 
observations  upon;  to  treat  with  civility. 
[Fr.— Lr  notitia— nosco,  notum,  to  know.] 

NOTICEABLE,  nOt'is-a-bl,  ad(j\  able  to  be 
noticed:  worthy  of  observation.  —  adv, 

NOT'ICEABLY. 

NOTIFICATION,  nOt-i-fl-kft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  notif^g :  the  notice  given :  the 
paper  contaming  the  notice.    [See  Non- 

NOTIFY,  nOt'i-fr,  v.t.  to  make  known :  to 
declare:  to  give  notice  or  information  of: 
'-pa.t,  and  pa.p.  nOt'ifled.  [IV. —  L. 
notifico,  ^Ltum — notus,  known,  and  fado, 
to  make.] 

NOTION,  nO'shun,  n.  a  conception  :  opin- 
ion :  belief :  Judgment.  [Fr. — ^L.  notio 
-^nosco,  notum,  to  know.] 

NOTIONAL,  nO'shun-al,  adf.  of  the  nature 
of  a  notion:  ideal :  fanciful. 

NOTORIETY,  n5-to-rf  e-ti  or  no-,  n.  state 
of  being  notorious:  publicity:  public 
exDosui^ 

NOTORIOnS,  no-t6'ri-us,  ady.  publicly 
knoum  (now  used  in  a  bad  sensej :  in- 
famous.—adv.  Noto'bioxtsly.— n.  Noro'- 
BIOI78NE88.  [Low  L.  notorius  —  noU>9 
notatum,  to  mark— ^umoo.] 

NOTWITHSTANDING,not-with-stand'ing, 
cof^;.  and  jpr^.  (this)  not  standing  agaitSt 
or  opiK)sing  :  nevertheless  :  however. 
[Not  and  wim8TAia>mo,  pr.p.  of  With- 

STAIO).] 

NOUGHT,  nawt,  n.,  not  anything:  nothing. 
^-adv.  in  no  degree.— Set  at  kotjght,  So 
despise.    [Same  as  Naught.] 

NOUN,  nown,  n.  (gram.)  the  name  of  any- 
thing. [O.  Fr.  non  (Fr.  nom) — ^L.  nomen. 
See  tJamie-] 

NOURISH,  nur'ish,  v.t  to  suckle:  to  feed 
or  bring  up  :  to  support :  to  encourage : 
to  cherish :  to  educate. — n.  Noub'ibheb. 
— ac|;.N0UR'lSELiLBLE,  able  to  be  nourished. 
HFr.  nourrir—Jj,  nutrio,'\ 

NOURISHMENT,  nur^ish-ment,  n.  the  act 
of  nourishing  or  the  state  of  being 
nourished  :  that  which  nourishes  :  food : 
nutriment. 

NOVEL,  noVel,  adj.,  new:  unusual: 
strange. — n.  that  which  is  new :  a  ficti- 
tious tale :  a  romance.  [O.  Fr.  novel 
(Fr.  noteveott)— L.  noveUus—novus.'] 

NOVELETTE,  nov-el-et',  n.  a  small  noveL 

NOVELIST,  nov'el-ist,  n.  a  novel-writer. 
[Orig.  an  introducer  of  new  things.] 

NOVELTY,  nov'el-ti,  n.,  newness:  any^ 
thing  new  or  strange. 
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NOVEMBER,  n6-vem'ber,  n.  the  eleventh 
month  of  our  year.  [The  ninth  month 
of  the  Soman  year;  L.,  from  navem, 
nine.] 

NOVENNIAL,  n6-Ten'yai,  adfj*  done  every 
ninth  year.  [L.  novennia—noveni,  nine, 
annus,  a  year/] 

NOVICE,  noVis,  n.  one  new  in  anything:  a 
beginner :  one  newly  received  into  the 
church :  an  inmate  of  a  convent  or  nun- 
nery who  has  not  yet  taken  the  vow. 
[Fr. — ^L.  noviHu9 — novua,  new.] 

NOVITIATE,  n6-vl8h'i-&t,  n.  the  state  of 
being  a  novice:  the  period  of  being  a 
novice  :  a  novice.    JliOw  L.  novitiatua,] 

NOW,  now,  adv.  at  the  present  time :  at 
this  time  or  a  little  before.— <x>n/.  but : 
after  this :  things  being  so.~4».  the  pres- 
ent time. — ^Now — now,  at  one  time,  at 
another  time.  rA.S.  nu;  Oer.  nun,  L. 
nunc,  Gr.  nun.  Bans,  nu^  a  doublet  of 
New.] 

NOWADAYS,  now'ardftB,  adv.  in  days  now 

NOWAY,*  nfi'wft,  NOWAYS,  nO'wftz,  adv. 
in  no  way,  manner,  or  degree. 

NOWHERE,  nO'hw&r,  adv.  m  no  where  or 
place. 

NOWISE,  n5'wlz,  adv.  in  no  way  or  degree. 

NOXIOUS,  nok'shus,  acb\,  hurt/id:  un- 
wholesome :  injurious :  oestructive :  pois- 
onous.— adv.  Nox'ioxTSLY. — n.  Nox'ious- 
NE8S.  [L.  noxiu»—n4)xa,  hurt--7ioceo,  to 
hurt.] 

NOZZLE,  nozl,  n.  a  little  nose :  the  snout : 
the  extremity  of  anythinQ^ :  an  extrem- 
ity with  an  orifice.    [Dun.  of  NOSB.] 

NUANCE,  nOO-wos',  n.  a  delicate  degree  or 
shade  of  difference  perceived  by  any  of 
the  senses,  or  by  the  intellect.  (Through 
Fr.  from  L.  nuoea,  a  cloud.] 

NUCLEATED,  na'kle4lt-ed,  wjfj.  having  a 
nucleus. 

NUCLEUS,  na'kle-us,  n.  the  central  mass 
round  which  matter  fathers :  {astr.)  the 
head  of  a  comet :— jm.  Nuclei  (nQlde-l). 
[lit.  "  the  kernel  of  a  nut,'*  L.  from  nux^ 
nttcw,  a  nut.] 

NUDE,  nad,  aicfj,,  naked:  bare:  void.— adv. 
NuDB^LY.    [L.  nudus.    See  Naked.] 

NUDGE,  nu3,  n.  a  gentle  push. — v.t.  to 

gush  gently.  [Akin  to  Knock,  Knuckle. 
if.  Dan.  1muge.\ 

NUDITY,  natfi-tt,  n.,  nakedness :  ^  pi. 
naked  parts:  figures  divested  of  drapery. 

NUGAT6BY,  nti'ga-tor-i,  ocj/.,  trifling: 
vain :  insignificant :  of  no  i>ower :  in- 
effectual. [L.  nugatorius—nuffCB,  jokes, 
trifles/l 

NUGOET,  nug'et,  n.  a  lump  or  mass,  as  of 
a  metal.    [A  corruption  of  Ingot.] 

NUISANCE,  nQ'sans,  n.  that  which  annoys 
or  hurts:  that  which  troubles:  that 
which  \b  offensive.  [Fr. — ^L.  noceo,  to 
hurt.] 

NULL,  nul,  ocg.  of  no  force:  void:  in- 
valid. [L.  nuuus,  not  any,  from  ne,  not, 
and  ullus,  any.] 

NULLIFY,  nul'i-f[,  v.t.  to  make  nuU:  to 
annul:  to  render  void:— ^.p.  null'ifjr- 
ing  ;pu.t.  and  jxi.p.  null'ified. — n.  Nulli- 
FiOA%ON.  [L.  nuttifico,  -atum — nuUus, 
and  ftuno,  to  make.  J 

NULLITY,  nul'i-ti,  n.  the  state  of  being 
null  or  void:  nothingness:  want  of 
existence,  force,  or  efficacy. 

NUMB,  num,  ad^j.  deprivea  of  sensation 
or  motion  :  stupefiea  :  motionless. — v.t. 
to  make  numb :  to  deaden :  to  render 
motionless  i—pr.p.  numbing  (nura'ing) ; 
pa.p.  numbea  (numd^.-^n.  Numb'ness. 
[A.8.  numen,  pa.p.  of  niman,  to  take ; 
so  Ice.  numinn,  bereft.] 

NUMBER,  num'ber,  n.  that  by  which 
things  are  counted  or  computed :  a  col- 
lection of  things :  more  than  one :  a  unit 
in   counting :  a  numerical   figure :  the 


measure  of  multiplicity :  sounds  distrib- 
uted into  harmonies :  metre,  verse,  esp. 
in  pi. :  (gram.)  the  difference  in  words  to 
express  singular  or  plural  :—pl.  the  4th 
book  of  the  Old  Test,  from  its  having 
the  numbers  of  the  Israelites. — v.t.  to 
count :  to  reckon  as  one  of  a  multitude : 
to  mark  with  a  number :  to  amount  to. — 
n.  Num'beber.  [Fr.  nombre — ^L.  numerus, 
akin  to  Gr.  nomos,  that  which  is  distrib- 
uted— nemO,  to  distribute.] 

NUMBERLESS,  num'ber-les,  adij.  without 
number :  more  than  can  be  counted. 

NUMERABLE,  na'mer-arbl,  adj.  that  may 
be  numbered  or  counted. — adv.  Nu'MEBr 
ABLY.  —  ns.  Nu^mebablbness,  Nuxeba- 
BEL'mr.    [L.  numercibUis.] 

NUMERAL,  na'mer-al,  adfj.  pertcdning  to 
or  consisting  of  numbisr. — n.  a  wnre 
used  to  express  a  number,  as  1,  S,  8, 
etc.    [L.  numeralia—numerus.] 

NUMERARY,  nd'mer-ar-i,  ac^.,  beUmping 

to  a  certain  number.    [Fr.  num^6ratre^~ 
•  Low  L.  num^rarius,] 
NUMERATE,  nfl'mer^lt,  v.t.  (orig.)  to  enur 

merate,  to  number :  to  {Mint  off  and  read» 

as  figures. 
NUMERATION,  nfl-mer^l'shun,  n.  act  of 

numbering :  the  art  of  reading  numbers. 

NUMERATOR,  nfl'mer-firtor,  n.  one  who 
numbers :  the  upper  number  of  a  vulgar 
fraction,  which  expresses  the  number  of 
fractional  parts  taken.       

NUMERIC,  nQ-mer'ik,  NUMERICAL,  nO- 
mer'ik-al,  ad{j.  belonging  to,  or  consist- 
ing in  number :  the  same  both  in  number 
and  kind.— adv.  Numer'ically. 

NUMEROUS,  na'mer-us,  adj.  great  in 
number:  being   many. — adv.    "NxfitKBr 

OUBLY. — n.  NlT^fEBOUBNESS. 

NUMISMATIC,  nO-mis-mat'ik,  adf\  per- 
taining to  mcTiey,  coins,  or  medals.  [L. 
numisma — Gr.  nomisma^  current  coin — 
nomizOf  to  use  commonly — nomos,  cus- 
tom.] 

NUMISMATICS,  na-mis-mat'iks,  n.sing. 
the  science  of  coins  and  medals. 

NUMISMATOLOGY,  na-mi»-martol'o-ji,  n. 
the  science  of  coins  and  medals  in  relation 
to  history. — n.  Ntthibmatol'oqibt,  one 
versed  in  numismatology.  [L.  numisma 
— Gr.  nomismxi,  and  logos,  science.] 

NUMMUIITE,  num'Q-Ut,  n.  (geol.)  &fossU 
shell  resembling  a  coin.  [L.  nummus,  a 
coin,  and  Gr.  lUhos,  a  stone.] 

NUMSKULL,  num'skul,  n.  a  blockhead. 
[From  NxTMB  and  SkullJ 

NUN,  nun,  n.  in  R.  Cath.  Cnurch,  a  female 
who  devotes  herself  to  celibacy  and  se- 
clusion :  {zool.)  a  kind  of  pigeon  with 
the  feathers  on  its  head  like  the  hood  of 
a  nun.  [A.S.  nunna-rLow  L.  nunna, 
nonna,  a  nun,  an  old  maiden  lady,  the 
orig.  sig.  being  <*  mother ;  *'  cf.  Gr.  nannS, 
aunt.  Sans,  nana,  a  child*s  word  for 
•*  mothenT 

NUNCIATUkE,  nun'shi-a-tOr,  n.  the  office 
of  a  nuncio. 

NUNCIO,  nun'shi-o,  n.  an  ambassador  from 
the  Pope  to  an  emperor  or  kin^.  [It. — ^L. 
nundus,  a  messenger,  one  wno  brings 
news ;  prob.  a  contr.  of  noventius,  from 
an  obs.  verb  novere,  to  make  new,  novus, 
new.]       

NUNCUPATIVE,  nun-kii'partiv  or  nun'- 
kii-p&.tiv,  NUNCUPATORY,  nun-kii'par 
tor-i,  a€^j.,  declaring  publicly  or  solemn- 
ly: (law.)  verbal,  not  written.  [Fr.  nun- 
cupatif— how  li,  nuncupativus,  nominal 
— li.  nuncupare,  to  call  by  name — ^prob. 
from  nomen,  name,  capio,  to  take.] 

NUNNERY,  nun'er-i,  n.  a  house  for  nuns. 

NUPTIAL,  nup'shal,  ady.  pertaining  to 
marriage :  done  at  a  marriage :  consti- 
tuting marriage.— ^.p{.  Nup'tiaub,  mar- 
riage :  wedding  ceremony.  [Fr.— L.  nup- 


tidliB-^nupties,  marriage-^nu&o,  nuptum, 
to  veil,  to  marry.] 

NURSE,  nurs,  n.  a  woman  who  nourishes 
an  infant :  a  mother,  while  her  infont  is 
at  the  breast :  one  who  has  the  care  of 
infants  or  of  the  sick  :  (hort,)  a  shrub  or 
tree  which  protects  a  young  plant. — v.t. 
to  tend,  as  an  infant,  or  a  sick  person:  to 
bring  up  :  to  manage  with  care  and  econ- 
omv.  [O.  Fr.  nurrice  (Fr.  nourricey-lu 
nutrix^-nutrio,  to  suckle,  to  nourish.] 

NURSERY,  nurs'er-i,  n.  place  for  nursing : 
an  apartment  for  young  children:  a  place 
where  the  growtn  of  anything  is  pro- 
moted: (hort.)  a  piece  of  groimd  where 
plants  are  reared. 

NURSING-FATmai,  nurs'ing-f&'^Aer,  n. 
(B.)  a  foster-father. 

Nursling,  nursling,  n.  that  which  is 
nursed:  an  infant.  [Nxtbse,  and  dim. 
lingA 

NURTURE,  nurt'Or,  n.  act  of  nursing  or 
nourishiag:  nourishment:  education:  in- 
struction.—47.^.  to  nourish  :  to  bring  up : 
to  educate. — n.  Nubt'ubeb.  [Fr.  nour- 
rtture— Low  L.  nutritura—h.  nuirio,  to 
nourish.] 

NUT,  nut,  n.  the  fruit  of  certain  trees,  con- 
sisting of  a  kernel  in  a  hard  shell:  a  small 
block  of  metal  for  screwing  on  the  end  of 
a  bolt. — v.i.  to  gather  nuts  :-~pr.p.  nutt'- 
ing;  pa-P*  nutt'ed.  [A.S.  hnuiu ;  Ice. 
hnot,  Put.  noot,  Ger.  nuss.] 

NUTANT,  ntl'tant,  adj.,  nodding:  (pot.) 
having  the  top  bent  downward.  [L. 
nuto,  to  nod.] 

NUTATION,  na-ta'shun,  n.  a  nodding: 
(cutr.)  a  periodical  vibratory  motion  of 
the  CArth^s  axis :  (pot.)  the  turning  of 
flowers  towards  the  sun. 

NUT-BROWN,  nuf -brown,  adIj.,  brown, 
like  a  ripe  old  nut. 

NUTCRACKER,  nut'krak-er,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  cradcing  nuts :  a  bird  in  Europe 
and  N.  Asia  which  feeds  on  nuts,  berries, 

NUTHATCH,'  nut'hach,  n.  a  small  clunb- 
ine  bird  wMch  feeds  on  nuts  and  insects, 
called  also  Nut'jobbbb,  Nut'feckeb. 
[M.  E.  nuthake,  hacker  of  nuts.] 

NUTMEG,  nut'meg,  n.  the  aromatic  ker- 
nel of  an  E.  India  tree.  [M.  E.  notemuge, 
a  hybrid  word  formed  from  Nut  and  O. 
Fr.  muge,  musk — ^L.  muscus,  musk.  See 
Musk.] 

NUTRIA,  nd'tri-a,  n.  the  fur  of  the  coypu, 
a  kind  of  beaver,  in  S.  America.  [Sp. 
nutria,  nutra — Gr.  enudris,  an  otter.J 

NUTRIENT,  na'tri^nt,  adfj.,  nourishing.— 
n.  anything  nourishing.  [L.  nutrio,  to 
nourish.] 

NUTRIMENT,  ntl'tri-ment,  n.  that  wluch 
nourishes :  food.  [L.  nutrimentum — nte- 
trio,  to  nourish.] 

NUTRIMENTAL,  nfi-tri-ment'al,  ad(j.  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  nutriment  or  food: 
nutritious. 

NUTRITION,  na-trish'un,  n.  act  of  nour- 
ishing :  process  of  promoting  the  growth 
ofbooies. 

NUTRITIOUS,  na-trish'us,  aclj.,  nourishr 
ing:   promoting  growth.— adr.  Nuroi'- 

TIOUSLY.-^.  NUTBI'TIOUSKESB. 

NUTRITIVE,  na'tri-tiv,  adIj.,  nourishing. 
— adv.   Nu'thittvely.  —  n.   Nu'TRmvE- 

NE88. 

NUX  VOMICA,  nuks  vom'ik-a,  n.  the  fruit 
of  an  E.  Indian  tree,  from  which  the 
powerful  poison  known  as  strychnine  is 
obtained.  [L.  nux,  a  nut,  and  vomicus, 
from  vomo,  to  vomit.] 

NUZZLE,  nuzl,  v.i.  to  poke  about  with  the 
nose,  like  a  swine.    [A  freq.  verb  from 

N^OSE  1 

NYCTALOPIA,  nik-ta-15'pi-a,  NYCTA- 
IX)PY,  nik'ta-lo-pi,  n.  a  diseased  state  of 
vision,  in  which  objects  are  seen  only  at 
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night  or  in  the  dusk.  [Gr.  nyktaHipia^ 
ny/etaWpSj  seeing  by  night  only — nj/o?, 
nyktost  ni^ht,  dps,  yifiionr] 

KTCTALOFS,  nik'tarlops,  n.  one  affected 
with  nyctiikffy, 

NYLGHAU,  nil'gaw,  n.  a  large  species  of 
antelope,  in  N.  Hindustan,  the  males  of 
which  are  of  a  bltUaih  color.  [Pers.  niU 
gaw—^U,  blue,  gaw,  ox,  cow.] 

NyMPH,  ninif,  n.  a  maiden :  Imyth.)  one 
of  the  beautiful  goddesses  who  inhabited 
every  region  of  the  earth  and  waters. — 
a4;.  Nym^-ukb.  [Fr.— L.  nympha — 
Gr.  nympM,  a  bride,  lit.  "  a  veilea  one  " 
(like  L.  nupta),  from  same  root  sjb  Gr. 
nephos,  a  croua.l 

NYMPH,  nimf ,  KYMPHA,  nimf  a,  n.  the 

Supa  or  chr^rsalis  of  an  insect: — pL 
lYKFHM  (nimre). 

NYMPHEAN,  nim-fS'an,  adj.  pertaming 
to  or  inhabited  by  nymjphs, 

NYMPHIGAL,  nimf  ik-al,  adij.  pert^nmg 
to  rwmptu. 

NYMPHOLEPSY,  nimf  o-lep-si,  n.  a  species 
of  madness  which  seized  those  who  had 
seen  nymphs.  [Gr.  nymphS,  a  nymph, 
and  lambandf  kpwmai^  to  seiae.] 


O 


O,  0,  tni.  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  pain, 
erief,  etc. 

OAF,  5f,  n.  a  foolish  child  left  by  the 
fairies  in  place  of  another :  a  dolt,  an 
idiot.    [A  form  of  Elf.] 

OAK,  dk,  n.  a  tree  of  many  species,  the 
most  famous  of  which  is  the  British  oak, 
so  valuable  for  its  timber.  [A.S.  ae; 
Ice.  eikj  Ger.  eiciheA 

OAK  APPLE,  dk'ap-l,  n.  a  spongy  sub- 
stance on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  caused 
by  insects,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to 
a  small   apple,  called   also   Oak'lbaf- 

QXLL. 

OAKEN,  Ok'n,  acfj,  consisting  or  made  of 
oak. 

OAKLING,  Sk'ling,  n.  a  young  oak. 

OAKUM,  ok'um,  n.  old  ropes  untwisted 
and  teased  into  loose  hemp  for  caUdng 
the  seams  of  ships.  [A.S.  aeumba,  ascem- 
ba — oemd,  that  which  is  combed — oemhan, 
to  Comb.] 

OAR,  dr,  n.  a  light  pole  with  a  flat  end  for 
rowing  boats. — v.t  to  impel  by  rowing. — 
v.i.  to  row.  [Al.S.  ar  ;  cog.  with  Gr.  er- 
eeaein,  to  row,  amt^lirihr^,  two-oared.] 

OABKD,  5rd,  ady.  rurmshed  with  oars. 

OARSMAN,  Grz'man,  n.  one  who  rows  with 
an  oar. 

OASIS,  O'arSiB  or  5-&'sis,  n.  a  fertile  spot  in 
a  sandy  desert  i-^pl.  Oases  (d'a-s&s  or 
d-fi'sSz).  [L.— Gr.  oasis;  from  Coptic 
ouahe,  a  resting-place  or  dwelling.] 

OAT,  5t  (oftener  in  pi.  Oats,  5ts},n.  a  well- 
known  grassy  plant,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  much  used  as  food :  its  seeds. — n. 
Oat'cakb,  a  thin  broad  cake  made  of  oat- 
meal.   [A.S.  aia,  oat.] 

OATEN,  5t'n,  ady.  consisting  of  an  oat 
stem  or  straw :  made  of  oatmeal. 

OATH,  dth,  n.  a  solemn  statement  with  an 
appeal  to  God  as  witness,  and  a  calling 
for  his  vengeance  in  case  of  falsehood  or 
failure  :-^7.  Oaths  (Gihz).  [A.S.  ath  ; 
Ger.  eid.  Ice.  eidhr.'] 

OATMEAL,  Gt'mSl,  n.  meal  made  of  oats. 

OBDURACY,  ob'da-ras-i,  n.  state  of  being 
obdurate:  invincible  hardness  of  heart. 

OBDURATE,  ob'dO-rfit,  adfj.  hardened  in 
heart  or  feelings:  stubborn. — ctdv.  Ob'- 
DURATELY.— n.  Ob'dubatenbss.  [L.  ob- 
duratus,  pa.p.  of  obduro — oh,  against, 
duro,  to  harden— <2tim«,  hard.] 

OBEDIENCE,  0-b§'di-ens,  n.  state  of  being 


obedient:  compliance  with  what  is  re- 
quired: dutifulness. 

OBEDIENT,  6-be'di-ent,  a^j.  willing  to 
obey:  dutiful.— adv.  OsifDiENTLT.  [Fr. 
— L.  obedio.] 

OBEISANCE,  5-b&'sans,  n.,  obedience:  a 
bow  or  act  of  reverence.  [Fr.  ob6issance 
— obeissant,  pr.p.  of  obHr,  to  obey.] 

OBELISK,  ob'e-liBk,  n.  a  tall,  four-sided 
tapering  pillar,  cut  off  at  the  top  like 
a  flat  pyramid:  (print.)  a  dagger  (f). 
(Throuefn  Fr.  and  JL,  from  Gr.  ooeliskos, 
aim.  01  obelos,  belos,  a  dart — baUd,  to 
throw.] 

OBESE,  d-bgs',  adj.  fat :  fleshy.  [L.  obesus 
— objjind  edo,  esum,  to  eatj  

OBESENESS,  5-bes'nes,  OBESITY,  5-be8'- 
it-i,  n,,  fatness:  abnormal  fatness. 

OBEY*  d-W,  v.f .  to  do  as  told:  to  be  ruled 
by:  to  yield  to. — v.i.  (B.)  to  yield  obedi- 
ence (followed  by  to). — n.  Obey'bb.  [Fr. 
obHr — ^L.  cbedio — ob,  against,  towards, 
ofudio,  to  hear.]  "^ 

OBEYINGLY,  d-b&'ing-H,  adv.,  obediently. 

OBFUSCATE,  ob-fus^9,t,  v.t.  to  darken:  to* 
confuse. — n.  Obfuboa'tioh.  [L.  oMusoo, 
obfuscatum  —  ob,  inten.,  and  fiiscus, 
dark.] 

OBIT,  o'bit  or  ob'it,  n.,  death:  funeral 
solemnities :  an  anniversary  mass  for 
the  repose  of  a  departed  soul.  [Fr. — 
L.  obitus — obeo,  to  go  to  meet  —  ob, 
against,  eo,  to  go.l 

O^rUAL,  5-bit'Q-flX  adlj.  pertaining  to 
obits. 

OBITUARY,  6-bit'a-ar-i,  acfj.  relating  to 
the  death  of  a  person. — n.  a  register  of 
deaths  (orig.)  in  a  monastery:  an  account 
of  a  deceased  person  or  notice  of  his 
death. 

OBJECT,  ob-jekt',  v.t.  to  offer  in  opposi- 
tion :  to  oppose* — v.i.  to  oppose.— n.  Ob- 
jbct'ob.  [Fr. — ^L.  objecto,  a  freq.  of  o&- 
jido,  -jectum  —  ob,  in  the  way  of,  and 
jacio,  to  throw.] 

OBJECT,  ob'jekt,  n.  anythine  set  or  throum 
before  the  mind :  that  wnich  is  sought 
for:  end:  motive:  (gram.)  that  which 
follows  a  transitive  verb. 

OBJECT-^LASS,  ob'jekt-glas,  n.  the  glass 
at  the  end  of  a  teIescoi>e  or  microscope 
next  the  object. 

OBJECTION,  ob-jek'shun,  n.  act  of  dboect- 
ing :  anything  in  opposition :  argument 
against. 

O^ECTIONABLE,  ob-jek'shun-a-bl,  ac(;. 
that  may  be  objected  to. 

OBJECTIVE,  ob-jekt'iv,  acff.  relating  to  an 
object :  beinp:  exterior  to  the  mind :  as 
opi>.  to  subQeetive,  that  which  is  reid  or 
which  exists  in  nature,  in  contrast  with 
what  is  ideal  or  exists  merely  in  the 
thought  of  the  individual :  (gram.)  be- 
longing^ to  the  case  of  the  object. — n. 
(gfram.)  the  case  of  the  object :  (war)  the 
point  to  which  the  operations  of  an  army 
are  directed. — adv.  Object'ively. 

OBJECTl V KNESS,  ob-jekfiv-nes,  OB- 
JECTIVrrY,  ob-jek-tiv'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
beinfiT  obiective 

OBJTOGATION,*  ob-jur-ga'shun,  n.  a  blam- 
ing :  reproof :  reprehension.  [Fr. — ^L. — 
ob,  against,  and  jurgare,  to  sue  at  law, 
to  quarrel  with— ^tc«,  law,  and  ago,  to 
drive.] 

OBJURGATORY,  ob-jur'ga-tor-i,  adfj.  ex- 
pressing blame  or  reproof. 

OBLATE,  ob-l&f ,  acfj.  flattened  at  opposite 
sides  or  poles  :  shaped  like  an  orange. — 
n.  Oslate'nb&s.  [L.  oblatus,  pa.p.  of 
offero,  to  carry  forward,  to  ofifer — ob, 
against,  and  fero,  to  bring.] 

OBLATION,  ob-la'shun,  n.  anytfaiDg  offered 
in  worship  or  sacred  service  :  an  offering. 
[Fr.— L.  €blatio.'\ 

OBLIGATION,  ob-li-ga'shun,  n.  act  of 
obliging :  that  which  binds  :   any  act 


which  binds  one  to  do  something  for 
another :  state  of  being  indebted  for  a 
favor  :  (law)  a  bond  containing  a  penalty 
on  failure. 

OBLIGATORY,  obli-ga-tor-i,  adij.,  binding: 
imnosing  duty.— oSv.  Ob'lioatobilt. — 
n.  Ob'ligatobinbss. 

OBLIGE,  d-blij',  v.t.  to  bind  or  constrain  : 
to  bind  by  some  favor  rendered,  hence  to 
do  a  favor  to.  [Fr. — ^L.  obligo,  obligatum 
— 6b,  and  ligo,  to  bind.] 

OBUGEE,  ob-li-je',  n.  (law)  the  person  to 
whom  another  is  obliged  or  bound. 

OBLIGING,  5-blIj'ing,  adj.  disposed  to 
oblige  or  confer  favors. — adv.  Obuo'ino- 
LT.— n.  Obuo'inonbss. 

OBLIGOR,  ob-li-gor',  n.  (Jiaw)  the  person 
who  binds  himself  to  another. 

OBLIQUE,  ohA&V^adj.,  slanting:  not  per- 
pendicular :  not  parallel :  not  straight- 
forward :  obscure :  (peom.)  not  a  right 
angle :  (^am.)  denoting  any  case  except 
the  nominative. — adv.  Obuque'lt.  [Fr. 
y-L.  obliquus — ^,  and  liquis,  bent,  slant- 

0BI3QUENESS,  ob-lek'nes,  OBLIQUITY, 
ob-lik'wi-ti,  n.  state  of  being  obHque :  a 
slanting  direction  :  error  or  wrong  :  ir- 
recrularitv 

OBIJTERATE,  ob-lit'er4lt,  v.t.  to  blot  out: 
to  wear  out :  to  destrojr :  to  reduce  to  a 
veiy  low  state.  [L.  oblitero,  -atimi — ob, 
over,  and  litera,  a  letter.    See  Latter.] 

OBLITERATION,  ob-lit-erna'shun,  n.  act 
of  obliterating :  a  blotting  or  wearing 
out :  extinction. 

OBLIVION,  ob-liv'i-un,  n.  act  ot  forgetting 
or  state  of  being  forgotten  :  remission  of 
punishment.  [Fr.— L.  oblivio,  oblivionis 
— obliviscor,  to  forget,  from  root  of  livere, 
to  become  dark ;  hence,  to  have  the  mind 
darkened,  to  forget.] 

OBLIVIOUS,  ob-Iiv'i-us,  adj.,  forgetful : 
causing  forgetfulness. — adv.  Obliv'ious- 
LY.— ^.  Obltv'ioubness.  4 

OBLONG,  oblong,  adj.,  long  in  one  way : 
longer  than  broad. — n.  (geom.)  a  rect- 
angle longer  than  broad:  anv  oblong 
figure.  [Ft. — ^L.  ob,  over,  and  Umgus, 
long.] 

OBLOQUY,  oblo-kwi,  n.  a  speaking 
against:  reproachful  language :  censure  : 
calumny.  [L.  cbloquium — db,  against, 
and  loguoT,  to  speak.] 

OBNOXIOUS,  ob-nok'shus,  adj.,  liable  to 
hurt  or  punishment :  blameworthy :  of- 
fensive :  subject :  answerable. — adv.  Ob- 
Koz'iousLT.  —  n.  Obnox'iousness.  [L. 
cbnoxius — ob,  before,  and  noaea,  hurt. 
See  NoxiouB.] 

OBOE.    See  Hautboy. 

OBOLUS,  ob'o-lus,  n.  in  ancient  Greece,  a 
small  silver  coin,  worth  about  three 
cents ;  also  a  weight,  the  sixth  purt  of 
a  drachma.  [Gr.  obelos,  a  spit,  from  the 
coin  being  marked  with  a  spit,  or  from 
iron  and  copper  nails  being  used  in 
ancient  barter.] 

OBSCENE,  ob-sen',  adj.  offensive  to  chas- 
tity :  unchaste  :  indecent :  disgusting. — 
adv.  Obscene'lt.  [L.  obscenus;  perh. 
from  cb  and  coenum,  fllth,  or  (with  mean- 
ing of  "unlucky")  from  sccevus,  left- 
handed,  unlucky,]  

OBSCENENESS,  ob-86n'nes,  OBSCENITY, 
ob-sen'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being  obscene 
lewdness 

OBSCURANT,  ob-skur'ant,  n.  one  who  ob- 
scures :  a  writer  who  opposes  the  prog- 
ress of  modern  enlightenment. 

OBSCURANTISM,  ob-skOr'ant-izan,  n.  the 
doctrine  or  principles  of  an  obscurant. 

OBSCURATION,  ob-skOr-g'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  obscuring  or  state  of  being  obscured. 

OBSCURE,  ob-skur',  adff.,  dark:  not  dis- 
tinct :  not  easily  understood :  not  clear 
or  legible  :  unknown :  humble :  living  in 
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darkiie88.~adv.  Obscubb'lt.  [Fr.— L.0&- 
8curu8,  akin  to  Sans,  sku,  to  cover.] 

OBSCURE,  ob-skur',  v.t.  to  darken :  to 
makfi  Igss  Dlain* 

OBSCURITYTob-skQr'i-ti,  n.  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  dbaoure :  unintelligibleness : 
humility. 

OBSEQUIES,  ob'se-kwiz*  n.  funeral  rites 
and  solemnities.  [Lit.  **  a  following,"  Fr. 
dbs^que^—lj,  o&00gruia9-^o&,  and  9equor,  to 
follow,] 

OBSEQUIOUS,  ob-se'kwi-us,  a€^i,  compli- 
ant to  excess :  meanly  condescending. — 

adv.    ObSB'QUIOUBLT.  —  n.     OBSS'QITIOXJEk 

NESS.    [See  Obsbquibs.] 
OBSERVABLE,  ob-zerv'a-bi,  a<(;.  that  may 
be  observed  or  noticed :  worthy  of  ob- 
servation.— adv,  ObsebVably. — n.  Ob- 

SERV'ABLEiaESS. 

OBSERVANCE,  ob-zerv'ans,  ?u  act  of  06- 
aerving :  performance  :  attention :  that 
which  is  to  be  observed:  rule  of  practice. 
[Fr. — ^L.  obaervantia.] 

OBSERVANT,  ob-zerv^nt,  a^',,  obgerving: 
taking  notice:  adhering  to:  carefully  at- 
tentive.— adv.  OBSEBv'AmrLY. 

OBSERVATION,  ob-zer-vft'shun,  n.  act  of 
otnerving :  attention :  as  distinguished 
from  experimenit  the  act  of  recognizing 
and  noting  phenomena  as  they  occur  in 
nature :  that  which  Is  observed :  a  re- 
mark :  performance. 

OBSERVATIONAL,  ob-aer-vft'shun-al,  a4j\ 
coDsistine-  of  or  containing  iibeervatiom 
or  remarks. 

OBSERVATOR,  ob'zerv-4-tor,  n.  one  who 
observes:  aremarker. 

OBSERVATORY,  ob-zerVa-tor-i,  n.  a  place 
for  making  astronomical  and  physical 
observations. 

OBSERVE,  ob-zerv',  vJ,  to  keep  in  view: 
to  notice :  to  re«^ard  attentively :  to  re- 
mark :  to  compnr  with :  to  keep  relie- 
iously :  (B.)  to  keep  or  guard. — v.u  to 
take  notice  :  to  attend  :  to  remark.— n. 
Obsbbv'eb.  [Fr.— L.  observo,  -ahMi^—o5, 
and  servOf  to  need,  keep.] 

OBSERVING,  ob-zerv'ing,  acff.  habitually 
taking  notice :  attentive* — adv,  ObsebV- 

INGLT. 

OBSIDIAN,  ob-sld'i-an,  n.  a  elass  produced 
by  volcanoes.  [So  called  from  OMdtics, 
who,  ace.  to  I'liny,  discovered  it  in 
Ethiopia.] 

OBSOLESCENT,  ob^K>-le8'ent,  ach\,  going 
out  of  use,  [L.  dbeolescenSf  -enlis,  pr.p. 
of  dbsolesco,  obsoletum — ob,  and  soUo^  to 

Ym  wont  ■ 

OBSOLEinQ,  oVso-l§t,  a4/.,  gone  out  of  use: 
antiquated :  (zooL)  obscure  :  rudimental. 
— n.  Ob'soubtbnbsb. 

OBSTACLE,  ob'sta-kl,  n.  anything  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  or  hinders  progress: 
obstruction.  [Fr.— L.  obstactdumr--<]b<t  in 
the  way  of,  sio,  to  stand.] 

OBSTETRIC,  ob-stet'rik,  OBSTETRICAL, 
ob-stet'rik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  midwif- 
ery. [L.  obitetricvus — obsteirix.  -ids,  a 
midwiie,  a  female  that  stands  before  or 
neai^^o6,  before,  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

OBSTETRICS,  ob-fltet'riks,  nosing,  the  sci- 
ence of  midwifery. 

OBSTINACY,  ob'sti-nas-i,  OBSTINATE- 
NESS,  ob'sti-n&t-nes,  n.  the  being  obsti- 
nate :  excess  of  firmness:  stubbornness : 
fixedness  that  vields  with  difficulty. 

OBSTINATE,  ob'sti-nftt,  act;,  blindly  or 
excessively  firm :  unyielding :  stubborn : 
not  easily  subdued.— adv.  Gvstinatblt. 
[L.  ohstino,  -atum-^oby  in  the  way  of, 
Stojto  stand.] 

OBSTREPEROUS,  ob  -  strep'er  -  us,  acfj.^ 
nuMng  a  loud  noise :  clamorous :  noisy, 
—adv.  Obstbep'eboubly.  [L.  obstreper- 
«»— 06,  and  strepere^  to  make  a  noise.] 

OBSTRUCT,  ob-strukt',  v.t  to  block  n 
to  hinder  from  passing :  to  retard 


t  up : 
.    [L. 


o&,  in  the  way  of,  «<nio,  structum^  to 
pile  up.] 
OBSTRUCTION,  ob-struk'shun,  n.  act  of 
obstructing :  that  which  obstructs :  ob- 
stacle :  impediment. 

OBSTRUCTIVE,  ob-strukt'iv.  adi.  tendiM 
to  obstruct :  hindering.— <iav.  Obstruct- 
ively. 

OBSTRUENT,  ob'str65-ent,  ada.^  obstruct- 
ing:  blockiof  up. — n.  (med.)  anything 
that  obstruct  in  the  body.  [L.  obstrvr 
ens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  obstruo.'] 

OBTAIN,  ob-t&n',  v.t.  to  lay  hold  of:  to 
hold :  to  procure  by  effort :  to  ^[ain. — v.i. 
to  be  established :  to  continue  m  use :  to 
become  held  or  prevalent :  to  subsist : 
(rare)  to  succeed.  [Fr,— L.  o&ttneo— o&, 
and  teneo,  to  hold.] 

.  OBTAINABLE,  ob-tfinVbl,  adj.  that  may 
be  obtcuned,  procured,  or  acquired, 

OBTRUDE,  ob-trOdd',  v.t.  to  thrust  in  upon 
when  not  wanted  :  to  urge  upon  aeainst 
the  will  of. — vA.  to  thrust  or  be  tnrust 
upon.  [L.  obtrudo-^'Obt  and  trudo^  trus' 
um,  to  tnrust.] 

OBTRUDING,  oVtrMd'ing,  OBTRUSION, 
ob-trOQ'zhun,  n.  a  thrusting  in  or  upon 
against  the  will  of. 

OBTRUSIVE,  ob-trd5s'iv,  adj.  disposed  to 
obtrude  or  thrust  one's  self  among  others. 

— adv.  OBTBUS'rVELY. 

OBTUSE,  ob-ttts',  adj.,  btunt:  not  pointed : 
stupid  :  not  shrill :  (geom.)  greater  than 
a  right  angle. — adv.  OsTuigE'LY.— w.  Ob- 
TUBB'ness.  [Fr. — L.  obtusus — obtundOf 
to  blunt— o5,  against,  tundo,  to  beat.] 

OBVERSE,  ob-vers',  a^\,  turned  towards 
one  :  bearing  the  face  :  (jbot.)  having  the 
base  narrower  than  the  top. — adv.  Ob- 
verse'ly.  [L.  obversus  —  w>,  towards, 
and  verto^  to  turn.] 

OBVERSE,  ob'vers,  n.  the  side  of  a  coin 
containing  the  head  or  prikicipal  symbol : 
— opposed  to  Reverse. 

OBVIATE,  ob'vi-at,  v.t.  to  remove,  as  dif- 
ficulties. [L.  obvio—ob,  in  the  way  of, 
and  vio,  viatum,  to  go — via,  a  way.  J 

OBVIOUS,  oVvi-us,  o^'.,  meeting  in  the 
way:  evident. — adt?.  Ofviously. — n.  Ob'- 
viousNESS.    [L.  obvius.}         

OBVOLUTB,  oWo-iat,  OBVOLUTED,  ob'- 
vo-lQtned,  acy.f  roUed  or  turned  in :  (bot.) 
arranged  so  as  alternately  to  overlap. 
[L.  cSvolutua-'Obf  and  volvo,  vohitum,  to 
roU,l 

OCCASION,  ok-k&'zhun,  n.  occurrence:  op- 
portunity :  requirement.— v.f.  to  cause : 
to  influence.  [Fr.— L.  oooosto— OMtdo — 
ob,  in  the  way  of,  and  oodo,  casum,  to 
faU.] 

OCCASIONAL,  ok-k&'aehun-al,  ad{i.,  faUing 
in  the  uxiy  or  happening :  occurring  only 
at  times  :  resulting  from  accident :  pro- 
duced on  some  special  event.— adv.  Oo* 
oa'sionaixy. 

OCCIDENT,  ok'si-dent,  n.  the  western 
quarter  of  the  hemisphere  where  the  sun 
goes  down  or  sets :  tne  west.-^oc^;.  Ood- 
DENT^AL,  noting  the  quarter  where  the 
sun  goes  down  or  sets:  western.— <zdv. 
OooiDEMT'AlJiY.  [Fr.— L.  occtdeiM,  -^ntis^ 
pr.p.  of  occido,  to  fall  down.] 

OCCIPITAL,  ok^p'it-al,  adij.  pertaining  to 
theoocMm^  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

OCCIPUT,  ok'si-put,  n.  the  back  part  of 
the  head  or  skull.  [L.— o&,  over  against, 
caput,  head.1 

OOuULT,  ok-kult',  aclj.^  covered  over: 
hidden :  secret :  unknown.— adv.  Oo- 
OUVSfLY, — ns.  OccuLT'lssf,  the  science  of 
the  unknown,  Ocoult^mbss.  [Fr.— L. 
occulto,  to  hide — oeculo,  to  cover  over — 
ob,  over,  and  cal,  root  of  oelo,  to  conceal, 
dam,  secretly  ;  Gr.  kryptd,  hodyptO,  to 
hide,  E.  HuLi^  a  husk.] 

OCCULTATION,  ok-kul-t&'shun,  n.  a  eon- 


cealing,  esp.  of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
by  another. 

OCCUPANCY,  ok'a-pan-sl,  n.  the  act  of 
occupying,  or  of  taking  or  holding  pos- 
session ipossession. 

OCCUPANT,  ok'Q-pant,  n.  one  who  takes 
or  has  possession. 

OCCUPATION,  ok-Q-p&'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  occupying  or  taking  possession:  pos- 
session :  employment. 

OCCUPIER,  or a-pl-er,  n.  an  occupant:  (B.) 
a  trader. 

OCCUPY,  ok'ft-pl,  v.t.  to  taJee  or  seize :  to 
hold  possession  of :  to  cover  or  fill :  to 
emplcrjr :  (B.)  to  use:  to  trade  with. — v.i, 
to  hold  possession  :  (Bj)io  trade'.—pa.t, 
and  pa.p.  occ'Qpied.  [Fr.  —  L.  occupo, 
-gfum — ob,  and  capio,  va  take.] 

OCCUR,  ok-kur',  v.i.  to  come  or  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind:  to  happen:  to  appear: 
to  be  found  here  and  there:— jpr.o.  occurr^- 
\n^;pa.p.  occurred',  [Fr.  —  K  occurro 
— ob,  towards,  and  curro,  to  run.] 

OCCURRENCE,  ok-kur'ens,  n.  anything 
that  occurs :  an  event:  occasional  presen- 
t-ation. 

OCCURRENT,  ok-kur'ent,  n.  (J5.)  an  occur- 
rence or  chance. — a4i*  {B,)  coming  in  the 
way. 

OCEAN,  5'shun,  n.  the  vast  expanse  of 
salt  water  that  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  :  also,  one  of 
its  five  great  divisions :  any  immense 
expanse.  —  adi.  pertaining  to  the  great 
sea,  [Fr.  —  L.  oceanus  —  Gr.  Okeanos, 
perh.  ^om  dkys,  swift,  and  nad,  to  flow.] 

Oceanic,  5-she-an'ik,  acy.  pertaining  to 
the  ocean:  found  or  formed  m  the  ocean. 

OCELOT,  G'se-lot,  n.  the  name  of  several 
species  of  animals  In  the  tropical  parts 
of  S.  America  allied  to  the  leopard,  but 
much  smaller.    [Hex.  ooelotL] 

OCHLOCRACY,  ok-loVra-si,  ».,  mob-rule : 
a  government   by  the  populace. — a^s, 

OCBJJOCBXflC,    OCHUOCELATlCAIj.  —  OdV. 

Oohlocrat'ically.  [Qr.  ochlokratia — 
ochlos,  the  mob,  and  kratos,  rule.] 

OCHRACEOUS,  6-kr&'shus,  ad^j*  of  an  oc^ire 
color. 

OCHRE,  O'ker,  n.  a  flne  clay,  mostly  jToZe 
yeUow.  fFr, — L.  ochra  —  Gr.  Oehra — 
Ochros,  pale  yellow ;  Sans.  ?Mri,  yellow.] 

OCHREOlJS,  OTtre-us,  OCHRY,  5'kri,  adif. 
consisting  of,  containing,  or  resembling 
ochre. 

OCTTAGON,  ok'tsr^on,  n.  a  plane  figure  of 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles.— acy.  Octaq'- 
ONAi.  [Gr.  oktd,  eight,  and  gbnia,  an 
an&rle  1 

OCTAHEDRON,  ok-ta-he'dron,  n.  a  solid 
figure  with  eight  equal  sides,  each  of 
which  is  an  equilateral  triangle. — acfj, 
Octahe'dbal.  [Gr.  oktd,  and  h£dra,  a 
base  1 

OCTi^GULAR,  ok-tang'gul-ar,  adj.  hav- 
ing eight  angles,     [L.  octo,  eight,  and 

Al^OULAB.] 

OCTANT,  ok'tant,  n.  the  eighth  part  of  a 
circle :  the  aspect  of  two  planets  when 
45®,  or  i  of  a  circle,  apart.  [L.  octans, 
octantis — octo,  eight.] 

OCTTAVE,  ok'tav,  adlj.,  eight:  consisting 
of  eight.— ^.  an  eighth :  that  which  con- 
sists of  eight:  the  eighth  dayindusive 
after  a  church  festival :  the  eight  days 
following  a  festival  inclusive :  (mus.)  an 
eighth,  or  an  interval  of  twelve  semi- 
tones. [Fr. — ^L.  octaws,  eighth — octo 
eight.] 

OCTAVO,  ok-t&'vO,  adlj,  having  et^AHeavea 
to  the  sheet.— n.  a  book  having  eight 
leaves  to  the  sheet,  contracted  8vo  :--pl. 
Octa'vos. 

OCTOBER,  ok-t5'ber,  n.  the  eighth  month 
of  the   Roman  year,  which  began  in 
March,  but  the  tenth  in  our  calendar. 
I     [L,  ootOf  eight.] 
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OLEASTER,  5-le-a8'ter,  n.  the  wild  olive. 
[L.---o/ea,  an  olive-tree,  from  Qr.  daia.] 

OLEIFEROUS,  5-le-if  er-us,  adj,,  producing 
oU,  as  seeds.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  and /ero,  to 
bear  1 

OLEOGRAPH,  Sle-o-graf,  n,  sprint  in  oiZ- 
colors  to  imitate  an  oil-paioting.  [L. 
oleum,  oil,  and  Gr.  graphd,  to  write, 
drawj 

OLEOMARGARINE,  S-le-o-mar'ga-rgn,  n. 
a  substitute  for  butter,  prepared  from 
beef-tallow  :  artificial  butter  :  butterine. 
[L.  oleum^  oil,  and  E.  margarine,] 

OLFACTORY,  ol-fak'tor-i,  acy.  pertaining 
to  or  used  in  smeUina.  [L.  olfacto,  to 
smell  —  oleo,  to  smell  —  root  of  odor, 
smell,  faeiOt  to  do  or  make.] 

OLIGARCH,  ol'i-g&rk,  n.  a  member  of  an 
oligarchy. 

OLIGARCHAL,  ol-l-gftrk'al,  OLIGARCH- 
ICAL, ol-i-g&rk'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
an  oligarchy. 

OLIGARCHY,  ol'i-gftrk-l,  n.,  government 
by  a  few:  a  state  governed  by  a  few. 
[Fr.— <Jr.,  from  oligos,  few,  arenM,  rule.] 

OLIO,  d1i-5,  n.  a  dish  of  different  sorts  of 
meat  and  vegetables  boiled  together :  a 
mixture :  {music)  a  medley :  a  literary 
miscellany.    [Sp.  olla — ^L.  oUa,  a  pot.] 

OLIVACEOUS,  ol-i-va'shus,  adj.,  olive- 
colored :  olive-green.    [Fr. — ^L.  oliva.] 

OUVE,  ol'iv,  n.  a  tree  cultivated  round 
the  Mediterranean  for  its  oily  fruit :  its 
fruit :  peace,  of  which  the  ohve  was  the 
emblem :  a  color  like  the  unripe  olive. 
[Fr. — L.  oliva — Gr.  elaia.] 

OLLA-PODRIDA,  ol'la-po-drS'da,  n.  a 
mixed  stew  or  hash  of  meat  and  ve^ 
tables  in  common  use  in  Spain :  any  m- 
con^n^ous  mixture  or  miscellaneous  col- 
lection. [Sp.,  lit.  "putrid  or  rotten 
pot " — ^L.  olla,  a  pot,  and  puter,  putrid.  1 

OLYMPIAD,  6-lim'pi-ad,  n.  in  ancient 
Greece,  a  period  of  four  years,  being  the 
interval  between  the  Olympic  games, 
used  in  reckoning  time  (the  date  of  the 
1st  Olympiad  is  776  B.O.).  [Gr.  olympias, 
-ados,  belonging  to  Olymma,  a  district 
in  Elis  in  ancient  GreeceT] 

OLYMPIAN,  5-llm'pi-an,  OLYMPIC,  6- 
Um'pik,  ac{;. pertaining  to  Olj^m'a,  where 
the  Olympic  games  were  celeorated,  or 
to  Mt.  Olympus,  the  fabled  seat  of  the 
gods.— Olym'picjs.Olym'pio  GAMES,games 
celebrated  every  four  years,  dedicated  to 
Olympian  Jupiter. 

OMbRE,  om'ber,  n.  a  game  of  cards  usu- 
ally played  by  three  persons.  [Fr. — Sp. 
homire^U  }^mo,  SL^n.]         ^ 

OMEGA,  6'meg-a  or  o-m§'ga,  n.  (lit.)  the 
great  O,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet :  (B.)  the  end.  [Gr.  6  msga,  the 
great  or  long*  0.1 

OMELET,  OMELETTE,  om'e-let,  n.  a  pan- 
cake chiefly  of  eggs.  [Fr.  omelette,  of 
which  the  O.  Fr.  is  amelette,  which 
through  the  form  alemette  is  traced  to 
alemme,  the  O.  Fr.  form  of  Fr.  ahmteUe, 
a  thin  plate,  a  corr.  (with  the  prep,  d) 
of  lam^Ue,  dim.  of  lame — ^L.  lamina,  a 
thin  plate.] 

OMEN,  O'men,  n.  a  sign  of  some  future 
event.  [L.  for  osmen^  that  which  is 
uttered  by  the  mouth,  L.  os ;  or  for 
aiLsmeri,  "that  which  is  heard" — audio, 
to  hear.] 

OMENED,  5'mend,  adj.  containing  omens. 

OMER,  5'mer,  n.  a  Hebrew  dry  measure 
containing  fiv  PA<^  of  a  homer.    [See 

HOBfEB.] 

OMINOUS,  om'in-us,  adj.  nertaining  to  or 
containing  an  omen :  foreboding  evil : 
inauspicious.— adv.  Oii'iNOnsLY. — n.  Om'- 

INOUSNBSS. 

OMISSIBLE,  &-mis'i-bl,  ac(j.  that  may  be 

omitted. 
OMISSION,  O-miflh'on,  n.  act  of  omitting: 


the  neglect  or  failure  to  do  something 
required  :  that  which  is  left  out.  [Fr. — 
L.  omissio.] 

OMISSIVE,  6-mis'iv,  ady.,  omitting  or 
leaving  out. 

OMIT,  5-mit',  v.t.  to  leave  out :  to  neglect : 
to  fail  '.-—pr.p.  omitt'ing ;  pa.t  and  jpa.p. 
omitt'ed.  [L.  omitto,  omissum — oh,  away, 
mitto,  to  send.] 

OMNIBUS,  om'ni-bus,  n.  a  large  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  passen- 
gers, chiefly  used  in  towns  i—-pl.  Om'ni- 
BUSES.  [Lit.  "something  for  all,"  L. 
dative  pi.  of  omnis,  all.] 

OMNIFARIOUS,  om-ni-fa'ri-us,  a^\  of  afl 
varieties  or  kinds.  [L.  omn&artus — om- 
nis,  all,  and  varius,  various.] 

OMNIFEROUS,  om-nif  er-us,  acfj.,  hearing 
or  producing  all  kinds.  [L.  omnifer — 
omnis,  fero,  to  bear.] 

OMNIPOTENCE,  om-nip'o-tens,  OMNIPO- 
TENCY,  om-nip'o-ten-si,  n.  unlimited 
power. 

OMNIPOTENT,  om-nip'o-tent,  ac^.,  aU- 
powerful:  possessing  unlimited  nower. 
— n.  The  Omnipotent,  God.— adv.  Omnip'- 

,  OTENTLY.  [Fr. — ^L.  omnipotens — omnis, 
all,  and  Potent.] 

OMNIPRESENT,  om-ni-pres'ent,  aclj., 
present  everywhere. — n.  Omniprbs'encb. 
TL.  omnis,  and  Present.] 

OMNISCIENT,  om-nish'ent,  acfj.,  dH-know- 
ing :  all-seeing  :  infinitely  wise. — adv, 
Omnis'ciently.— n.  Omnis'cibnce.  jXi. 
omnis,  all,  and  seiens,  scientii,  knowmg 
— scio,  to  knowJ 

OMNIUM-GATHERUM;  om'nVum-^fV- 
er-um,  n.  a  miscellaneous  ccllection  of 
things  or  persons.  [L.  omnium,  of  all, 
^n.  pi.  of  omnis,  all,  and  a  slang  Latin- 
ized  form  of  E.  gather.] 

OMNIVOROUS,  om-niv'or-us,  cM,  aXt-de- 
vouring :  (zool.)  feeding  on  both  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  [L.  oinnivorus — 
omnis,  all,  and  voro,  to  aevpui\] 

OMPHALIC,  om-fal'ik,  adj.  peiiaining  to 
the  navel.  [Gr.  omphalikos — omphalos, 
the  navel.] 

ON,  on,  prep,  in  contact  with  the  upper 
part  of:  to  and  towards  the  inirface  of: 
upon  or  acting  by  contact  with :  not  oS: 
at  or  near  :  at  or  during :  in  addition  to  : 
toward,  for :  at  the  peril  of :  in  conse- 
quence: immediately  after:  (B.)  off. — 
adv.  above,  or  next  beyond  :  forward,  in 
succession:  in  continuance:  not  off. — 
int.  go  on  I  proceed  I  [A.S  on,  which 
with  the  cog.  Dut.  aan,  Ic<!.  d  (—  an), 
Qer,  an,  and  Gr.  ana,  is  from  an  Aryan 
pronominal  base  ana:  whence  .also  is 
jprep.  In.] 

Onager,  on'a-Jer,  n.  the  ivH^.  ass  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  [L.— -Gr.  onagrys,  for  onos 
agrios — onos,  an  ass,  agrios^  living  in  the 
fields — agros,  a  field.] 

ONCE,  ons,  n.  same  as  OuKOE,  the  ani- 
mal. 

ONCE,  wuns,  adv.  a  single  time :  at  a  form- 
er time. — n.  one  time.  [M.E.  ones — ^A.S. 
anes,  orig.  the  gen.  of  an,  one,  used  as 
an  adv.    See  Nonce.] 

ONE,  wun,  pron.  a  person  (spoken  of  indefi- 
nitely^, as  in  the  phrase  One  says. 
[Merely  a  special  use  of  the  numeral  one: 
hence  nowise  conn,  with  Fr.  on — L.  homo, 
a  man.] 

ONE,  wun,  (K^.  single  in  number :  single  : 
undivided  :  the  same. — At  one,  of  one 
mind.  [M.E.  oon — ^A.S.  an;  cos.  with 
Ice.  einn,  Qer.  ein,  Goth,  ains;  a&o  with 
L.  untts,  and  W.  tin.] 

ONENESS,  wun'nes,  n.  singleness :  unity. 

ONERARY,  on'er-ar-i,  adj.  fitted  or  intend- 
ed for  carrying  huraens:  comprising 
burdens.  [L.  omrariua — onus,  oneris,  a 
burdenj, 

ONEROUS,   on'er-U8,    ac^.,   hurdensams: 


oppressive. — adv.  On'erously.     [L.  on- 
erosus^-onus.'] 

ONESIDED,  wun'sld-ed,  acb\  limited  to  one 
side :  partial. — n.  Onesid  edness. 

ONGKDIN  G,  on'go-ing,  n.  a  going  on :  course 
of  conduct :  event. 

ONION,  un'yun,  n.  a  common  plant,  with 
a  bulbous  root.  [Fr.  oignon — ^L.  unio, 
-onis — unus,  one.] 

ONLY,  Snli,  adj.  (lit.)  one-like :  single : 
this  above  all  others;  alone. — adv.  in 
one  manner :  for  one  purpose :  singly : 
merely:  barely.  [A.S.  antic  (adj.)— -a/i, 
one,  and  lie,  like.] 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  on-o-mat-o-pe'ya,  n.  the 
formation  of  a  word  with  resemblance 
in  sound  to  that  of  the  thing  signified  : 
such  a  word  itself,  also  the  use  of  such 
a  word,  as  ••click,"  ••cuckoo." — adj. 
Onomatopoet'ic.  [Lit.  ••  name-making," 
Gr.  onoma,  -atos,  a  name,pot€5,  to  make.] 

ONSET,  on'set,  n.  violent  attack :  assault: 
a  storming.    [On  and  Set.] 

ONSLAUGHT,  on'slawt,  n.  an  attack  or 
onset :  assault.  [A.S.  on,  on,  and  sleaht, 
a  stroke.    See  Slaughter.] 

ONTOLOGY,  on-toro-ji,  n.  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  principles  of  pure  heing: 
metaphysics.  —  adjs.  Ontoloo'ic,  Onto- 
log'ical.— adv.  Ontoloo'ically.— n.  On- 
TOL'ogist,  one  versed  in  ontology.  [Gr. 
(hi,  ontos,  being  pr.p.  of  eimi  (Sans,  as), 
to  be,  and  logos,  aiscourse.] 

ONWARD,  on' ward,  adj.,  going  on:  ad- 
vancing :  advanced. — adv.  toward apoint 
on  or  in  front :  forward.  [On,  and  Waed, 
dlrectionj 

ONWARDS,  on'wardz,  adv,  same  as  On- 

WAED. 

ONYX,  on'iks,  n.  (min.)  an  agate  formed 
of  layers  of  chalcedony  of  difl'erent  colors, 
used  for  making  cameos,  so  called  from 
its  likeness  to  the  nail  in  color.  [L. — 
Gr.  o-nyx,  o-nych-os,  a  finger-nail.  See 
Nail.] 

OOLITE,  6'o-llt,  n.  (geol.)  a  kind  of  lime- 
stone, composed  of  grains  like  the  eggs  or 
roe  of  a  fish.— ac^'.  Oolit'io.  [Ft.  oolithe, 
from  Gr.  bon,  an  e^,  and  Mhos,  stone. 
See  Oval.] 

OOZE,  56z,  n.  soft  mud :  gentle  fiow :  the 
liquor  of  a  tan  vat. — v.i.  to  flow  gently : 
to  percolate,  as  a  liquid  through  pores. 
[M.£.  u^ose — ^A.S.  tease,  mud ;  akin  to 
A.S.  wos.  Juice,  and  Ice.  vas,  moisture.] 

OOZY,  65z^i,  adj.  resembling  ooze :  slimy. 

OPACITY,  o-pas'i-ti,  n.  opaqueness:  ob- 
scurity.   [See  Opaque.! 

OP  AH,  6'pa,  n.  a  sea-nsh  of  the  Dory 
family,  also  called  kingfish.  [Ety.  un- 
known.] 

OPAL,  5'pal,  n.  a  precious  stone  of  a  milky 
hue,  remarkable  for  its  changing  colors. 
[Fr.  opale — L.  opalus.\ 

OPALESCENT,  6-pal-es''ent,  adj.  reflecting 
a  milW  or  pearly  li^ht  from  the  interior. 

OPAQUE,  6-pak',  adj.,  shady:  dark:  not 
transparent.     [Fr, — ^L.  opacus.] 

OPAQUENESS,  o-pak'nes,  n.  quality  of 
being  opaque :  want  of  transparency. 

OPE,  6p,  v.t.  and  v.i.  (poetry)  short  for 
Open. 

OPEN,  5'pn,  acy.  not  shut :  free  of  access  . 
free  from  trees:  not  fenced:  not  drawn 
together :  not  frozen  up :  not  frosty  : 
free  to  be  used,  etc.:  public :  without 
reserve :  frank  :  easily  imderstood  :  gen- 
erous :  liberal :  clear :  unbalanced,  as  an 
account :  attentive :  free  to  be  discussed. 
— v.t.  to  make  open:  to  bring  to  view:  to 
explain :  to  begin. — v.i.  to  become  open  : 
to  unclose  :  to  be  unclosed  :  to  begin  to 
appear:  to  begin. — adv.  Cpenly. — ns. 
OrPENNBSS,  CPENER.  [A.S.  Open,  from 
tfp«  up ;  Wne  the  cog.  Dut.  open  (from 
op).  Ice.  opinn  (from  upp),  and  Ger.  qffen 
(from  a^f).    See  Up.] 
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OPEN-HANDED,  5'pn-hand'ed,  adj.  with 
an  open  hand  :  genercms :  liberaL 

OPEN-HEARTED,  e/pn-bart'ed,  adj,  with 
an  open  heart :  frank  :  generons. 

OPENING,  d'pn-mg,  n.  an  open  place :  a 
breach  :  an  aperture  :  beginning :  first 
appearance:  opportunity. 

OPERA,  op'er-a,  n.  a  musical  drama.  [It. 
— ^L.  opera.    See  Operate.] 

OPERA-BOTJFFE,  op'er-a-b60f,  n.  a  comic 
opera.  [Fr. — It.  opera-buffo.  See  Buf- 
foon.] 

OPERA-OLASS,  op^er-^v-glas,  n.  a  small 
gloM  or  telescope  for  use  at  operate 
theatres,  etc 

OPERATE,  oi/er-fit,  r.t.  to  work:  to  exert 
strength :  to  produce  any  effect :  to 
^xert  moral  power :  (med.)  to  take  effect 
-upon  the  human  system  :  (mrgery)  to  per- 
form some  unusual  act  upon  the  body 
ivith  the  hand  or  an  instrument. — v,t,  to 
effect :  to  produce  by  agency.  [L.  qperor, 
-aius—operaf  work,  closely  conn,  with 
opust  operis,  work  (Sans,  apas).] 

OPERATIC,  op-er-at'ik,  OPEkATICAL, 
op-er-at'ik-al,  ady.  pertsuning  to  or  ro- 
sembl inp  the  opera, 

OPERATION,  opjer-A'shun,  n.  act  or  proc- 
ess of  operating :  agency :  influence : 
method  of  worlnng:  action  or  more- 
Tnents ;  surgical  performance. 

OPERATIVE,  op'er-artiv,  ac^.  having  the 
power  of  operating  or  acting :  exerting 
force :  producing  effects. — n.  a  workman 
in    a   manufactory,    a   laborer.  —  adr. 

Of  ERATl  V  KLY. 

OPERATOR,  op'er-firtor,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  operates  or  produces  an  effect. 

'OPERCULUM,  5-perTrtl-lum,  n.  (jbot,)  a 
corer  or  lid ;  [zooh)  the  plate  over  the 
entrance  of  a  shell :  the  apparatus  which 
protects  the  gOls  of  fishes:— ^pZ.  Ofkb'cu-. 
Ul.'—cuIJ,  Ofer'cular,  belonging  to  the 
operculum. — o^/s.  Ofer'oulatb,  Oper'- 
CULATED,  having  an  operculum.  [L.,  from 
operio^  to  cover.] 

OraRETTA,  op-er-et'a,  n.  a  short,  light 
musical  drama.    [It.,  dim.  of  Opera.] 

OPEROSE,  op'er-Os,  a4f,,  laborious:  te- 
dious.— adv,  Op'brosely. — n,  Op'ebosb- 
NESS.    [See  Operate.] 

OPmCLElDE,  of  i-kHd,  n.  a  large  bass 
trumpet  with  a  deep  pitch.  [Fr. ;  coined 
from  Gr.  op/tis,  a  serpent,  and  Arrets, 
IflTp'ifffjo  A  kev  I 

OPHIDIAN,  of-id'i-an,  OPHIDIOUS,  of-id'- 
i-as,  ac^j,  pertaining  to  serpents,  [Gr. 
ophiSf  a  serpent,  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  gen.  ophidos,} 

OPHTHALMIA,  of-thal'mi-a,  OPHTHAL- 
MY,  ofthal-mi,  n.  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  [Gr. — ophthalTnos,  eye,  from  root 
of  Optics.] 

OPHTHALMIC,  of-thal'mik,  ady.  pertain- 
ing to  the  eyp, 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE,  of-tbal'mo-skOp,  n. 
an  instrument  for  examivinq  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  [Gr.  ophthamos,  eye, 
nnd  skoped,  look  at.] 

OPIATE,  6'pl-ftt,  n.  any  medicine  that  con- 
tains opium,  and  induces  sleep :  that 
which  induces  rest. — adj.  inducing  sleep: 
causing  rest. 

OPIATED,  5'pi-ftt-ed,  ac^.  mixed  with  qpi* 
a  fen :  under  the  influence  of  opiates. 

OPINE,  o-pin',  v.i,  to  be  of  opinion:  to 
jud>?e  :  to  suppose.  [Fr.  opiner  —  L. 
opinor^  to  think.] 

OPINION,  6'pin'yun,  n.  a  conviction  on 
probable  evidence  :  Judgment :  notion : 
estimatlon^TL.] 

OPINIONATED,  6-pin'yun-at-ed,  adff,  firm- 
ly adhering' to  one's  own  opinions, 

OPINIONATIVE,  6-pin'yun-at-iv,  a4f,  un- 
duly  attached  to  one^  own  opinions: 
stubborn.  —  adv,  Opin'xofativbly.  —  n. 
Opin'ionativeness. 


OFTUMt  O'pi-mn,  n.  the  narcotle  ftdce  ot 
the  white  poppy.  [L. — Gr.  opion,  dim. 
fromopo«,  sap.J 

OPOSSUM,  o^pos'um,  n.  an  American  quad- 
ruped with  a  prehensile  tail,  the  female 
having  a  poucn  in  which  she  carries  her 
young.    [West  Indian.] 

OPPIDAN,  op'i-dan,  n.  at  Eton,  England, 
a  student  who  boards  in  the  totcn^  not 
in  the  coll^e^  fOrig.  a  townsman,  L. 
oppidanus — oppiattm,  a  town.] 

OPPONENT,  op-p6'nent,  ac(j,,  opposing: 
situated  in  front :  adverse. — n.  one  who 
opposes,  esp.  in  argument :  an  adversary. 

OPPORTUNE,  op-por-tQn',  adj,  present  at 
a  proper  thne  :  timely :  convenient. — 
adv,  Opportune'ly.  —  ns.  Opportuhe'- 
ifBSS;  Opfortun'ist,  a  politician  who 
waits  for  events  before  declaring  his 
opinions.  [Fr. — ^L.  opportunus — oSf  be- 
fore, and  portuSf  a  harbor.] 

OPPORTUNITY,  op^por-ttitf  i-ti,  n.  an  op- 
vortune  or  convenient  time  :  occasion. 

Opposable,  op-pSz'a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  opposed, 

OPPOoE,  op-pOz',  v.t  to  place  before  or  in 
the  way  of :  to  set  against :  to  place  as* 
an  obstacle :  to  resist :  to  check :  to  com- 
pete with. — v,i,  to  make  objection.— n. 
Oppos'er.  [Fr.— L.  o6,  and  Pr.  poser,  to 
place.    See  FOSE,  n.] 

OPPOSITE,  op'o-zit,  acy.,  placed  over 
against:  standing  in  front:  contrasted 
with :  adverse :  contrary. — n.  that  which 
is  opposed  or  contrary :  an  opponent. — 
adv.  Opp'ositely. — n.  Opfositeneus. 
[Pr. — L.  oppositus — 06,  against,  and 
ponOf  to  Tjlace.] 

OPPOSITION,  op-o-arish'un,  n.  state  of 
being  placed  over  against:  standing 
over  against :  repug^nance :  contrariety : 
act  of  opposing :  resistance :  that  which 
opposes :  obsl^Ie :  the  party  that  op- 
poses the  existing  administration  or  the 
party  in  power:  (ccs^on.)  the  situation 
of  heavenly  bodies  when  180  d^^rees 
apirt.  [See  Opposite.] 

OPPRESS,  op-pres',  v,t,  to  use  severely: 
to  burden :  to  lie  heavy  upon :  to  con- 
strain :  to  overpower.  [Fr. — ^L.  qpprimo, 
qppressus — o&,  against,  and  premo,  to 
press.] 

OPPRESSION,  op-presh'un,  n.  act  of  op- 

Cressing:   severity:   cruelty:   state   of 
ein^  oppressed :  misery :  hardsliip :  in- 
justice: dullness.    [Fr. — ^L.l 
OPPRESSIVE,  op-pres'iv,  a4j.  tendbig  to 
oppress  :  over-burdensome  :  unjustly  se- 
vere :  heavy :  overpowering.— idv.  Op- 

PREBS'lVELY. — n.  OpPRESS'I  VENEB8. 

OPPRESSOR,  op-pres'or,  n.  one  who  op- 
presses. 

OPPROBRIOUS,  op-prCbri-us,  adJ,  expres- 
sive of  opprohrivm :  reproachful :  in- 
famous :  despised. — adv,  Oppro'srioxts- 
LY. — n.  Oppro'briousness. 

OPPROBRIUM,  op-pro'bri-um,  n.,  reproach 
with  contempt  or  disdain  :  disgrace  :  in- 
famy. [L,  06,  against,  prdbrum^  reproach 
— perhaps  contracted  from  prohibrttm — 
prohibeo,  to  prohibit.] 

OPPUGN,  op-pQn',  v.t,  to  fight  against: 
to  oppose:  to  resist. —  n.  Oppugn'er. 
[Fr. — It.  oppugnOf  to  fight  against — 06, 
against,  and  ptigna,  a  fight.  Bee  Pugil- 
ism.] 

OPTATIVE,  op'ta-tiv  or  op-ta'tiv,  acy, 
expressing  desire  or  toish, — n,  (gram,)  a 
mood  of  the  verb  expressing  wish. ^-odt?. 
Op'tattvely.  PL.  optativuSf  from  opto, 
optatum,  to  wisn.l 

OPTIC,  op'tlk,  OPTICAL,  op'tik-al,  ady, 
relating  to  sight,  or  to  optics. — adv,  Op'- 
TICAIXY.  [Fr.  op/igt/e— Gr.  optikos — root 
op  or  oky  seen  in  Gr,  op-somai,  I  shall  see, 
and  L.  oc-w/us,  eye.    See  Eye.] 

OPTICIAN,  op-tisVan,  n.  one  skilled  in 


optics:  one  who  makes  or  seUs  optical 
instruments. 
OPTICS,  op'tiks,  n.«iii^.  the  science  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  vision  and  Hgfat. 

OPTIMISM,  op'tim-izm,  n.  the  doctrine 
that  everrthing  is  ordered  for  the  best : 
— opp.  to  FBssDasH.    [L.  optimuSj  best.] 

OPTIMIST,  op'tim-ist,  n.  one  who  holds 
that  everything  is  ordered  for  the  best. 

OPTION,  op'shun,  n.  act  of  choosing: 
power  of  choosing  or  wisiiing :  wish.  [L. 
optio^  optionis.] 

OPTIONAL,  op'shun-al,  adj.  left  to  one's 
option  or  choice. — adv.  Optionally. 

OPULENCE,  op'u-lens,  n.^  means :  riches : 

OPULENT,  op'a-lent,  o^*.  wealthy.— adr. 
Op'ulently.  [Fr. — L.  op^ulentus — op, 
base  of  L.  pL  op-es,  wealth — root  ap,  to 
obtain.] 

OR,  or,  coT^'.  marking  an  alternative,  and 
sometimes  opposition.  [Short  for  other, 
modern  E.  Either.]— prep.  {B.)  before. 
[In  this  sense  a  corr.  of  Ere.] 

OR,  or,  n.  {heraidrp)  gold.  [Fr. — ^L.  aumm, 
goldj 

ORACLE,  or'arkl,  n.  the  ansvrer  spoken  or 
uttered  by  the  gods :  the  place  where 
responses  were  givpn.  and  the  deities 
supposed  to  ^ve  them :  one  famed  for 
lorn :  a  wise  decision :  (B,)  the  sanc- 
tuary :— ^  the  revelations  made  to  the 
prophets.  [Fr. — ^L.  orarCU'iuim,  double 
dim.  from  oro,  to  speak— of,  oriSy  the 
mouth.] 

ORACULAR,  d-raVQ-lar,  adj.  delivering 
oracles  :  resembling  <nacie8  :  grave : 
venerable :  equivocal :  obscure.  — adv. 
Orao'itlarly.- 


ORAL,  O'ral,  adJ,  uttered  hy  the  mouth: 
spoken. — odr.  Orally.  [L.  oe,  oris,  the 
mouth.] 

ORANG,  9-rang^,  n,  a  kind  of  ape  resem- 
bling man,  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
rMalay,  "man.*^ 

ORANGIe,  or'anj,  n.  a  tree  with  a  delight- 
ful gold-colored  fruit :  its  f nrit :  a  color 
composed  of  red  and  yellow.— ^<^*.  per- 
tainmg  to  an  orange :  orange-colored. 
[Fr. — ^rt.  arando — "Bsrs,  narunj,  the  n 
being  dropped ;  it  was  thougiit  to  oome 
from  L.  cmrum,  gold,  hence  Low  L. 
atiranfuffn.] 

ORANGEMAN,  or'anj-man,  n.  a  member 
of  a  secret  society  instituted  in  Ireland 
in  1795  to  uphold  Protestantism,  bo  called 
from  William  of  Orange, 

ORANGERY,  or'anj-er-i,  n.  a  plantation  of 
oronoc-trees. 

ORANG-OUTANG,  5-rang'-65-tang', 
ORANG-UTAN,  0-rang'-6&-tan',  n.  the 
Indian  or  red  orang.  [Malay,  "wild 
man.**] 

ORATION,  o-rfl'shun,  n.  a  public  tpeech  of 
a  formal  character.  [Fr.  —  L.  orcdio, 
from  oro,  to  speak,  pray.] 

ORATOR,  or'a-tor,  n.  a  public  speaker:  a 
man  of  eloquence: — fern.  Or'atbbbs, 
Or'atrix* 

ORATORICAL,  or-a-tor'ik-al,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  oratory:  becoming  an  orator. — 
adv.  Orator'ically. 

ORATORIO,    or-a-to'ri-6r    n.    a   kind    of 
musical   drama,  usually  foimded   on  a 
Scriptural    subject.     [It.    So  called  be 
cause  they  origmated  among  the  priests 
of  the  Oratory, ^ 

ORATORY,  or'a-tor-!,  n.  the  art  of  speak- 
ing  well,  or  so  as  to  please  and  persuade, 
esp.  publicly :  the  exercise  of  eloquence  : 
an  apartment  or  building  for  private  wor- 
ship.   [See  under  Oratiok.] 

ORB,  orb,  n.  a  circle :  a  sphere  :  a  celestial 
body :  a  wheel :  any  rolling  body :  the 
eye. — v.t,  to  surround:  to  form  into  an 
orb.    [L.  orbie,  a  oircle.1 
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ORBED,  orbd,  adj,  in  the  form  of  an  orb : 
circular. 

ORBICULAR,  or-bik'a-lar,  adj,  having 
the  form  of  an  orb :  spherical :  round. — 
adv.  Obbic'ulablt.— n.  Obnc'ui«abnbss. 
[From  L.  orbiculu8t  dim.  of  orbis.] 

ORBICULATE,  or-bik'a-lftt,  ORBICULAT- 
ED,  or-bik'u-lat-ed,  ac^j,  in  the  form  of  an 
orb.—n,  Orwcula'tion. 

ORBIT,  or'bit,  n.  the  path  described  by  a 
celestial  body  in  the  heavens  :  the  bony 
cavity  for  tne  eyeball :  the  skin  round 
the  eye.  [L.  orotto  —  orbiSf  a  ring  or 
circle.] 

ORBITAL,  orl>it-al,  acfj.  pertaining  to  an 
orW^ 

ORCHARD,  orch'ard,  n.  a  garden  of  fruit- 
trees,  esp.  apple-trees.  [A.S.  orcectrd — 
older  form  ortgeard.  See  Wort,  a  plant, 
and  Yard.] 

ORCHESTRA,  or^es-tra,  n.  in  the  Oreek 
theatre,  the  place  where  the  chorus 
danced :  the  part  of  a  theatre  for  the 
musicians  :  the  performers  in  an  orches- 
tra. Pi.— Gr.  orchestra— orckeomai,  to 
dance.] 

ORCHESTRAL,  or^es-tral  or  or-kes*-,  adj. 
pertaining  to  an  orchestra :  performeid 
m  an  orchestra. 

ORCHID,  or'kid,  n.  an  orchidaceous  plant. 

ORCHIDACEOUS,  oivki-dft'shus,  ad^\  re- 
lating to  a  natural  order  of  plants  with 
beautiful  fragrant  flowers*  [Gr.  orchis, 
a  testicle,  which  its  root  resembles  in 
shape.] 

ORCHIS,  or'kis,  n.  a  genus  of  orchidaceous 
plants. 

ORDAIN,  or-d&n',  w.f .  to  put  in  order :  to 
appoint :  to  regfulate  :  to  set  in  an  office : 
to  mvest  with  ministerial  functions.  [O. 
Fr.  ordener  (Fr.  ordonner) — L.  ordino, 
ordinatus — ardo.    See  Obi»eb.] 

ORDFiAL,  or'de-al.  n.  a  dealing  out  or  giv- 
ing of  just  judgment :  an  ancient  form 
of  trial  by  lot,  fire,  water,  etc. :  any 
severe  trial  or  examination.  [A.S.  or- 
del,  or^al;  oog.  with  Dut.  oor-deel, 
judgment,  Ger.  ur4heil:  the  prefix  or- 
(Due.  oor^,  CJer.  iir-)  sig.  out,  and  -deal 
being  the  same  word  as  Deal  and  Dole.] 

ORDER,  or'der,  n.  regular  arrangement : 
method :  proper  state :  rule :  regular 
government :  command  :  a  class  :  a  so- 
ciety of  persons  :  a  religious  fraternity  : 
a  scientific  division  of  objects  :  (ardi.)  a 
fl^tem  of  the  parts  of  columns  I'-pL  the 
Christian  ministry. — v.t.  to  arrange :  to 
conduct :  to  command. — v.t.  to  give  com- 
mand. [M.E.  ordre — Fr.  oirdr&^lt.  ordo, 
-inififj 

ORDERING,  or'der-ing,  n.  arrangement : 
management. 

ORDERLESS,  or'der-les,  ac{;.  without  order: 
disorderly. 

ORDERLY,  or'der-li,  ac^'.  in  order :  regu- 
lar :  well  regulated :  quiet :  being  on 
duty. — adv.  regularly  :  methodically. — 
n.  a  soldier  who  attends  on  a  superior, 
esp.  for  carrying  official  messages. — n. 
Or'dbrlikbss. 

ORDINAL,  or'din-al,  acU.  showing  order  or 
succession. — n.  a  numoer  noting  order :  a 
ritual  for  ordination. 

ORDINANCE,  or'din-ans,  n.  that  which  is 
ordained  by  authority :  a  law :  an  estab- 
lished rite.  [See  Obdain,  doublet  Ord- 
nance.] 

ORDINARY,  or'din-ar-i,  adj.  according  to 
the  common  order :  usual :  of  common 
rank  :  plain :  of  little  merit. — n.  an  es- 
tablished judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes  : 
settled  establishroent :  actual  office :  a 
bishop :  a  place  where  meals  are  pro- 
vided   at   fixed    charges.  —  adv.    Or'di- 

NARILY. 

ORDINATE,  or'din-ftt,  adj-  in  order :  regu- 
Ibt. — n.  a  straight  line  m  a  curve  termin- 


ated on  both  odes  by  the  oanm  and 
bisected  by  the  diameter.^-odv.  Ob'din- 
ATKLY.    [See  Ordain.] 

ORDINATION,  or-din-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
ordaining:  established  order.  [See  Or- 
dain.] 

ORDNANCE,  ord'nans,  n.  (ortg.)  any  ar- 
rangement, disposition,  or  equipment : 
great  guns :   artillery. 

ORDURE,  or'dllr,  n.,  dirt:  dung:  excre- 
ment. [Fr. — O.  Fr.  ord,  foul— L.  horri- 
due,  rough.] 

ORE,  dr,  n.  metal  In  its  unreduced  state : 
metal  mixed  with  earthv  and  other  sub- 
stances. [A.S.  dr,  another  form  of  ar, 
brass,  cog.  with  Ice.  eir,  Goth,  aiz^  L. 
CB8,  cer-ia,  bronze.] 

OR(}AN,  or'gan,  n.  an  instrument  or 
means  by  which  anything  is  doTie :  that 
by  which  a  natural  operation  is  carried 
on :  a  musical  instrument  with  pipes, 
bellows,  and  keys :  the  medium  of  com- 
munication.     [Fr.  organe — ^L.  organum 

— Gr.  organont  akin  to  ergon.  See 
\VoTnr  1 

ORGANic,  or-gan'ik,  ORGANICAL,  or- 
gan'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  an  organ: 
consisting  of  or  containing  organs:  pro- 
duced by  the  organs:  instrumental. — 
adv.  Oroan'ically. 

ORGANISM,  or'gan-izm,  n*  organic  struct- 
ure :  a  living  being. 

ORGANIST,  or'gan-ist,  n.  one  who  plays 
on  the  organ. 

ORGANIZABLE,  or-gan-Iz'a-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  organized  or  arranged. 

ORGANIZATION,  or-ean-i-za'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  organizing :  the  state  of  being  or- 
ganized. 

ORGANIZE,  or'gan-Iz,  v.t.  to  supply  with 
organs:  to  form,  as  an  organized  body: 
to  arrange. 

ORGASM,  or^^rasm,  n.  immoderate  excite- 
ment or  action.  [Gr.  orgasmos,  orgao,  I 
swell.] 

ORGIES,  or'jiz,  n.pl.  (orig.)  ceremonies 
observed  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
distinguished  by  furious  revelry  :  any 
drunken  nocturnal  rites  or  revelry.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  orgia^  secret  rites— Gr.,  closely  akin 
to  ergon,  work.    See  Organ  and  Work.] 

ORIEL,  5'ri-el,  n.  (orig.)  a  chamber  or 
apartment :  a  window  that  juts  out  so 
as  to  form  a  small  apartment.  [O.  Fr. 
oriolt  a  porch,  a  corridor — Low  L.  ori~ 
olum,  a  highly  ornamented  recess — L. 
aureolus,  gilded — aurum,  gold.  See  Ori- 
ole.] 

ORIENT,  5'ri-ent,  oc^'.,  ritting,  as  the  sun: 
eastern :  shining. — n.  the  part  where  the 
sun  rises:  the  east.  [L.  oriena,  -entiSt 
jprj).  of  orior,  to  rise.] 

ORIENTAL.  &-ri-ent'al,  at^j.  eastern:  per- 
taining to,  in,  or  from  the  east. — n. 
a  native  of  the  east. 

ORIENTALISM,  6-ri-ent'al-izm,  n.  oriental 
doctrine. 

0RIENTALIST,6-ri-ent'al-ist,  n.  one  versed 
in  the  eastern  languages  :  an  oriental. 

ORIFICE,  or'i-fis,  n.  something  made  hke 
a  mouth  or  opening.  [Fr. — L.  orificium — 
OS,  oris,  mouth,  and  jacio,  to  make.] 

ORIFLAMME,  or^i-flam,  n.  a  little  banner 
of  red  sUk  with  many  points  streaming 
like  flames,  borne  on  a  gilt  staff,  the 
ancient  royal  standard  of  France.  [Fr. — 
Low  L.  auriflamma,  a  little  banner — ^L. 
aurum,  gold,  flamma,  a  flame.] 

ORIGAN,  or'i-gan,  ORIGANUM,  o-rig'a- 
nura,  n.  wild  marjoram.  [Lit.  **  mount- 
ain-pride," Fr.  origan — ^L.  origanum — 
Gr.  origanon  —  oros,  mountain,  ganos, 
pride,  beauty.] 

ORIGIN,  oKi-jin,  n.  the  rising  or  first  ex- 
istence of  anvthing :  that  from  which 
anything  firsV  proceeds  :  cause :  deriva- 


tion.   [Fr.  ortfifine— L.  origo,  originis 
orior,  to  rise.] 
ORIGINAL,  o-nj'in-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
the  origin :  first  in  order  or  existence : 
not  copied :  not  translated :  having  the 

Sower  to  originate,  as  thought.-^».  origin: 
rst  copy  :  the  precise  language  used  by 
a  writer  :  an  untranslated  tongue. — adv. 
Oriq'inallt.  [Fr. — L.  originalia — ortgo.] 

ORIGINALITY,  o-rij-in-al'it-i,  n.  quaUty 
or  state  of  being  origitial  or  of  origin- 
ating ideas. 

ORIGINATE,  o-rij'in-at,  v.t.  to  give  origin 
to :  to  brine  into  existence. — v.i.  to  have 
origin  :  to  begin. — n.  Orig'inator.  [It. 
originare — L.  origo.] 

ORIGINATION,  o-rij-in-&'shun,  n.  act  of 
originating  or  of  coming  into  existence  : 
mode  of  production. 

ORIOLE,  QT^i-dl,  n.  the  golden  thrush. 
[O.  Fr.  oriol — L.  aureolus,  dim.  of  aureus, 
golden— awrum,  gold.    Cf.  Ordsl.] 

ORION,  o-rfon,  n.  {astr.)  one  of  the  con- 
stellations. \prion  {myth.),  a  giant 
placed  among  the  stars  at  his  death.] 

ORISON,  or'i-zun,  n.  o^jprayer.  [O.  Fr. 
orison  (Fr.  oraison)—'L.  oratio,  -onis — 
oro^  to  pray.    See  Oral.] 

ORLOP,  orlop,  n.  the  deck  of  a  ship  where 
the  cables,  etc.,  are  stowed  :  the  under- 
deck  of  a  ship-of-the-line.  [Lit.  a  **  run- 
ning over,"  Dut.  overloop,  the  upper-deck 
— overlopen,,  to  run  over.J 

ORMOLU7or-mo-loo',  n.  a  kind  of  brass  like 
gold  from  the  quantity  of  copper  in  H. 
pLit.  "  beaten  gold,"  Fr.  or— JU  aurum, 
gold,  and  m/)uTu,  pa. p.  of  moudre,  to 
grind — ^L.  molo,  to  grind.] 

ORNAMENT,  or'na-ment, «.  anything  that 
adds  grace  or  beauty:  additional  beauty: 
—pi,  {Pr.  Bk.)  all  the  articles  used  in  the 
services  of  the  church. — v.t.  to  adorn  : 
to  furnish  with  ornaments.  [Fr.  ome- 
ment — L.  oma^nentum — omo,  to  adorn.] 

ORNAMENTAL,  or-na-ment'al,  adj.  serv- 
ing to  cuiom  or  beautify. — adv.    Orna- 

MRNT'aXXiY 

ORNAMENTATION,  or-na-men-t&'shun,  n. 
act  or  art  of  ornamenting :  (arch.)  orna- 
mental work. 

ORNATE,  or-n&t',  adj*,  ornamented:  dec- 
orated.— adv.  Ornate'ly. — n.  Orkatb'- 
NESS.    [L.  omatus,  pa. p.  of  omo.l 

ORNITHOLOGICAL,or.ni-tho-loj'ik^l,a£(;. 
pertaining   to  ornithology.— <iav.  Orni- 

THOLOO'ICAUjY 

ORNITHOLOGY,  or-ni-thol'o-ji,  n.  the  sci- 
ence of  Wrd«.— w.  Ornithol'oqist,  one 
versed  in  ornithology.  [Gr.  omis,  or- 
nithos,  a  bird  (cog.  with  A.S.  earn, 
eagle),  and  logos,  science.] 

ORNITHOMANCY,  or-nith'o-man-si  or 
or'nith-,  n.,  divinaiion  by  birds,  their 
flight,  etc.  [Gr.  omis,  omithos,  bird, 
manteia,  divination.] 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS,  or-ni-tho-ring'kus, 
n.  an  animal  in  Australia,  with  a  body 
like  an  otter  and  a  snout  like  the  bill 
of  a  duck,  also  called  Duckbill.  [Lit. 
"bird-snout,"  Gr.  omis,  omithos,  bird, 
rhyngdios,  snout.] 

OROGRAPHY,  or-og'ra-fi,  n.  the  descrip- 
tion of  mountains.— ^icy.  Orooraph'ic, 
Orograph'ical.  [Gr.  oros,  a  mountain, 
and  graphs,  to  describe.] 

OROLOGY.    Same  as  Oroqrapht. 

ORPHAN,  or'fan,  n.  a  child  bere/t  of  father 
or  mother,  or  of  both. — aclj.  bereft  of 
parents.  [Gr.  orphanos,  akin  to  L.  or- 
Otis  bf pc^avcd  I 

ORPHANAGE,  or'fan-aj,  n.  the  state  of  an 
orphan :  a  house  for  orphans. 

ORPHEAN,  or-f6'an  or  or'fe-an,  adj.  per- 
taining to  Orpheus :  (myth.)  a  poet  who 
had  the  power  of  moving  inanimate  ob- 
jects by  the  music  of  his  lyre. 
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ORPIMENT,  or^pi-ment^n.  ^rellowsolphuret 
of  arsenic,  used  as  a  pigment,  and  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  color  and  because 
it  was  supposed  to  contain  gold.  J[Fr.— 
L.  auripigmentum — aurum,  gold,  ptgmen* 
turn,  paint.J 

ORPIN,  or'pm,  n.  a  deep  gold  or  yellow 
color. 

ORPINE,  or'pin,  n.  a  plant  with  gold  or 
purplish-rose  colored  flowers.  [Pr.  orpin, 
rrom  or— L.  aurum,  and  Fr.  peindre.  See 
PaintJ 

ORRERY,  or'er-i,  n.  an  apparatus  for  illus* 
trating,  b^  biJls  mounted  on  rods,  the 
size,  positions,  motions,  etc.,  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  [From  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
for  whom  one  of  the  first  was  made.] 

ORRIS,  cr'is,  n.  a  species  of  iris  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  aried  root  of  which  has 
a  smell  of  violets,  used  in  perfumery. 
[Prob.  a  corr.  of  Ibis.] 

OkT,  ort,  n.  a  fragment,  esp.  one  left  from 
a  meal :  usually p/.  [Low  Ger.  ortt  refuse 
of  fodder,  Scot,  art  or  vHrrtA 

ORTHODOX,  or'tho-doks,  acQ.,  sound  in 
doctrine :  believing  the  received  or  es- 
tablished opinions,  esp.  in  religion :  ac- 
cording to  the  received  doctrine.— adv. 
Or'thodoxlt.  [Through  Fr.  and  Late  L. 
from  Gr.  orthodoxo^—orthoBy  right,  doxa, 
opinion— dofeefl,  to  seem.] 

ORTHODOXY,  or'tho-dok».i,  n.,  soundness 
of  opinion  or  doctrine  :  belief  in  the 
commonly  accepted  opinions,  esp.  in  re- 
ligion. [Gr.  ortnodoxia.  See  Obthodox.1 

ORTHOEPY,  or'tho-e-pi,  n.  (gram.)  oorred 
pronunciation  of  toords.^-^idj,  Orthoep'- 
ICAL. — n.  Oe'thokpist,  one  versed  in  or^ 
thqepy,    [Gr.  orthos,  right,  epos,  a  word.] 

ORTHOGON,  or'tho-gon,  n.  Qeom.)  a  fig- 
ure with  all  its  angles  right  angles, — ac^j\ 
Orthoo'onal,  rectangular.  [Or.  orthos, 
right,  gOnia,  angle.] 

ORTHOGRAPHEk,  or-thog'rarfer,  n.  one 
who  spells  words  correctly, 

ORTHOGRAPHIC,  or-tho-graf  ik,  ORTHO- 
GRAPHICAL, or-tho-graf  ik-al,  a^j,  per- 
taining or  according  to  orthography: 
spelt  correctly.— ocii?.  ORTHOaRAfH'iOAli- 

LY. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  or-thog'ra-fi,  n.  (gram,) 
the  correct  spelling  of  words.  [Gr.  or- 
tJwgraphia^'OrthoSf  right,  graphd^  to 
\^rite  T 

ORTHOPTERA,  or-thop'ter-a,  n.  an  order 
of  insects  with  umform  wing-covers, 
that  overlap  at  the  top  when  shut,  under 
which  are  the  true  wings,  which  fold 
lengthwise  like  a  fan.  rLit.  **  straight 
wing^,"  Gr.  orthos,  straight,  pterOt  pi.  of 
ateron   ^vincr  i 

ORTHOPTEROuS,  or-thop'ter-us,  acg. 
pertaining  to  the  orthoptera, 

ORTOLAN,  ort'o-lan,  n.  a  land  of  bunting, 
common  in  Europe,  and  considered  a 
great  deliciicy.  [Lit.  "  the  freonenter  of 
gardens,"  Fr.— R.  ortokmo — L.  JiortO' 
lanus,  belonging  to  gardens— /iorhe/u9, 
dim.  of  hortuSf  a  garden.  See  Ooubt  and 
Yard,  a  place  inclosed.] 

OSCILLATE,  os'il-lftt,  v.t.  to  move  back- 
wards and  forwards:  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween certain  limits.  [L.  osetZto, -ahi9, 
to  swing,  o^ctTZum,  a  swing.] 

OSCILLATION,  os-il-lft'shun,  n.  aot  of  os- 
cillating :  a  swinging  like  a  pendulum. 
[Fr. — ^L.  oscillatioT] 

OSCILLATORY,  os'il-la-tor4,  oi^.,  mting- 
inq. 

OSCULANT,  os'kd-lant,  acff,,  hissiTig:  ad- 
hering closely.  [L.  oseulans^  -antis,  pr.p. 
of  oscidor,] 

OSCULATE,  os'ka-lftt,  v,t  to  hiss:  to  touch, 
as  two  curves. — n.  Osoula'tion.  [L,  oa* 
culor,  -atum-'osculmn,  a  little  mouth,  a 
kiss,  dim,  of  09,  mouth.] 

OSCULATORY,  os'ka-lartor-i,  oidi.   of  or 


pertaining  to  kissing:  (geom,)  having 
the  same  curvature  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. 

OSIER,  5'zhi-er,  n.  the  water-willow,  used 
in  makingbaskets. — ac(j,  made  of  or  like 
osiers.  [Fr.;  perh.  from  Gr.  oisos;  akin 
to  L.  vitex,} 

OSIERED,  G'zhi-erd,  ac{f.  adorned  with 
tcHlows, 

OSMIUM,  oz'mi-um,  n.  a  gray- colored 
metal  found  with  platinum,  the  oxide 
of  which  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  [Low 
L.  —  Gr.  osmSf  smell,  orig.  od-7nS,  conn, 
with  root  of  Odor.] 

OSNABURG,  oz'na-burg,  n.  a  coarse  kind 
of  linen,  originally  brought  from  OsnO' 
hurgin  (Jermany. 

OSPREY,  OSPRAY,  os'prft,  n,  the  flsh- 
hawk,  a  species  of  eagle  very  common 
on  the  coast  of  N.  America.  [Corr. 
from  Ossifragb,  which  see.] 

OSSEOUS,  os'e-us,  acy,,  hony:  composed 
of  or  resembling  bone.  [L.  osseua — o«, 
ossiSy  bone.1 

OSSICLE,  osi-kl,  n.  a  smaU  bone.    [Dhn. 

of  08,] 

OSSIFElROUS,  08-6if  er-us,  ad(f.  producing 
bone :  (geol,)  containing  bones.  [L.  o«, 
and  /ero,  to  bear.] 

OSSIFICATION,  os-si-fl-ka'shun,  n.  the 
change  or  state  of  being  changed  Into  a 
bony  substance. 

OSSIFRAGE,  os'i-frftj,  n.  the  sea  or  bald 
eagle,  common  in  the  United  States: 
(B.)  the  bearded  vulture,  the  lai^gest  of 
European  birds.  [lit.  **  the  bone-break- 
er," li.  ossifragusy  breaking  bones— o«, 
taid  fragy  root  of  frango,  fractumy  to 
break.] 

OSSIFY,  os'i-fr,  v,t,  to  make  into  bone  or 
into  a  bone-like  substance.— v.t.  to  be- 
come bone  I'-'pa.p,  oss'ified.  [L.  ossiftoo 
— osy  and  facto,  to  make.] 

OSSIVOROtjS,  os^v'or-us,  adj,,  devouring 
or  feeding  on  bones.  [L.  osy  and  voroy  to 
devour.] 

OSSUARY,  os'a-ar-i,  n.  a  place  where  the 
bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited  :  a  char- 
nel'house. 

OSTENSIBLE,  os-tens'i-bl,  adff.  that  may 
be  shown:   declared:   apparent.— > adv. 

OSTENS'lBLY.— n.     0STENSIBIL'ir7.       [L. 

ostendOj  ostensumy  to  show.] 

OSTENSrVE,  os-tens'iv,  ac^.y  showing :  ex- 
hibiting.— adV,  OSTENS'rVELY. 

OSTENTATION,  os-ten-ta'shun,  n.  act  of 
makiTig  a  display:  ambitious  display: 
boasting.    jFr. — ^L.  ostendOy  to  show.] 

OSTENTATIOUS,  os-ten-ta'shus,  adfj,  given 
to  show :  fond  of  self-display :  intended 
for  display. — adv,  Ostenta'tioubly.— n. 
Ostenta'tiousness. 

OSTEOLOGICAL,  os-te-o-loj'ik-al,  acff.  per- 
taining to  osteology. — adv,  Osteoloo'- 

lOALLY. 

OSTEOLOGY,  os-te-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
of  the  bonesy  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  bones. — 719.  Osteol'ooer, 
Osteol'ooist,  one  versed  in  osteology. 
[Gr.  osteony  bone,  logosy  science.] 

OSTLER,  os'Ier.    Same  as  Hostuer. 

OSTRACISM,  os'tra-sizm,  n.  banishment 
h^r  ostracizing.  [Gr.  ostrakismos-^ostra^ 
KtzQ.] 

OSTRACIZE,  os'tra-sTz,  v.t,  in  ancient 
Greece,  to  banish  by  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple written  on  a  potsherd:  to  banish  from 
society,  [Gr.  ostrahizd  —  ostrakon,  a 
potsherd,  orig.  a  shell.    Cf.  Osseous  and 

OSTRICH,  os'trich,  n.  the  largest  of  birds, 
found  in  Africa,  remarkable  for  its  speed 
in  running,  and  prized  for  its  feathers. 
[O.  Fr.  osnniche  (Fr.  autruche)—Ij,  avis^, 
struthiOy  ostrich — Gh*.  strouthos,  little 
bird,  megas  strouthos,  the  lai^  bird,  th« 
ostrich.    Cf.  Bustard.] 


OTACOUSTIC,  ot-a-kows'tik,  adj.  a^sistin^ 
the  sense  of  hearing. — n.  (also  Otaoous - 
nooN)  an  instrument  to  assist  tne  hear- 
ing. [Gr.  akou^tikos,  relating  to  heor^ 
ing-^akouO^  to  hear — aus,  Otos,  ear.] 

OTHER,  uth^ety  adj.  and  pron.  different, 
not  the  same:  additional:  second  of  two. 
[A.S.  other;  cog.  with  Goth,  anthar,  Ger. 
andery  Sans,  antara,  L.  alter,'] 

OTHERWISE,  nth'er.yriz^  adv.  in  another 
ti^aj^  or  manner:  by  other  causes:  in  other 
respects. 

OTIOSE,  d'shi-^,  acfj.  being  at  ease :  .unoc- 
cupied :  lazy.    [L.  otiosus^-otium,  rest.] 

OTITIS,  o-trtis,  n.  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal ear.  [From  Gr.  ouSy  Otos,  the  ear.] 

OTOSCOPE,  o'to-skftp,  n.  an  tastrument  for 
exploring  the  ear,  [Gr.  ous,  Otos,  the  ear, 
and  skqpeOy  to  look  at.l 

OTTER,  ot'er,  n.  a  large  kind  of  weasel  liv- 
ing entirely  on  fish.  [Lit.  the  •*  water- 
animal,**  A.S.  otor,  oter ;  cog,  with  Dut. 
and  Ger.  otter,  Ice.  otr,  akin  to  iAddr, 
water,  Gr.  hydra,  E.  Water.] 

OTTO,  ot'o,  OTTAR,  ot'ar,  (better  spelt} 
ATTAR,  at'ar,  n.  a  fragrant  oil  obtamea 
from  certain  flowers,  esp.  the  rose.  [Ar. 
*ftr'—*atiray  to  smell  sweetly.] 

OTTOMAN,  ot'o-man,  ady.  pertaining  to  the 
Turkish  Empire,  founded  by  Othman  or 
Osman  in  1269. — n.  a  Turk:  a  low,  stuffed 
seat  without  a  back,  first  used  in  Turkey. 
[The  Fr.  form.] 

OUBLIETTE,  65-bli-et,  n.  a  dungeon  with 
no  opening  but  at  the  top.  [Lit.  "a 
place  where  one  is  foroof/en,**  Fr.,  from 
oublieTy  to  foi^t— L.  o6/it;i«oor.]* 

OUCH,  owch,  n.  the  socket  of  a  precious 
stone.  [O.  Fr.  nouchey  nosche  ;  irom  O. 
Ger.  nuschey  a  clasp.] 

OUGHT,  n.  same  as  Aught. 

OUGHT,  awt,  v.t.  to  be  under  obligation : 
to  be  proper  or  necessary.  [lit.  ''owed,** 
pa.t.  of  OwB.] 

Ounce,  owns,  n.  the  Ueelfth  pari  of  a 
pound  troy  «-  480  grains :  \oi  Sk  pound 
avoirdupois  «-  487t  troy  grains.  [A.S. 
ynce,  ^oIa  foot,  an  inch  ;  Fr.  once— L. 
uncia,  the  twelfth  part  of  anything.  See 
Inchj 

OUNCE,  owns,  n,  a  feline  carnivorous  ani- 
mal of  Asic^  allied  to  the  leopard.  [Fr. 
once,  prob.  nasalized  form  of  Pers.  yuz.] 

OUR,  owr,  act;,  and  pron,  pertaining  or 
belonging  to  us.  [A.S.  ure,  for  usere, 
gen,  pi.  of  Ist  pers.  pron.    See  Us.] 

OURANG-OUTANG.      Same  as   Oranq- 

OUTANQ. 

OURS,  owrz,  ^wtm,  possessive  of  We. 
OURSELF,  owr-selr,  pron.,  myself  (in  the 

regal  style)  >-pL  OURSELVES  (-selva^j  we, 

not  others :  us. 
OUSEL,  5d'zl,  n.  a  khid  of  thrush.    [A.S. 

ode  (short  for  amsele);  cog.  with  Ger. 

amsd.] 
OUST,  owst,  v.t,  to  eject  or  expel.    [O.  Fr. 

oster  (Fr.  6ter),  to  remove ;  ace.  to  Diez, 

from  L.  hauriOy  hauetuSy  to  draw  (water). 

Cf.  EXHAUOT.] 

OUSTER,  ow8t^er,  n.  Qaw)  ejection  :  di»> 
possession. 

Out,  owt,  adv,  without,  not  within :  gone 
forth  :  abroad :  in  a  state  of  discovery : 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  extinction,  etc.: 
completely :  freely :  forcibly :  at  a  loss : 
unsheltered :  uncovered. — int.  away  t  be 
gone  I— Out  of  ooxtrse,  out  of  order.- 
Out  of  haio),  instantly.  [A.S.  ute,  ut ; 
cog.  with  Ice.  and  Grotb.  ut,  Ger.  aus. 
Sans,  yd,] 

OUTBALANCES,  owt4)al'anB,  v,t.  to  exceed 
in  weight  or  effect. 

OUTBID,  owt-bid',  v.t,  to  offer  a  higher 
price  than  another. 

OUTBREAK,  owtl>rftk,  n.  a  breaking  out* 
eruption. 
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OUTBURST,  owfburst,  n.  a  borsUng  out : 
an  explosion. 

OUTCAST,  owt'kast»  acb\  exiled :  rejected. 
— n.  a  person  banishea :  an  exile. 

OUTCOME,  owt^kum,  n.  the  issue :  conse- 
quence. 

OUTCROP,  owt'krop,  n.  tbe  exposure  of  a 
stratum  at  the  earth*8  surface.  [Out  and 
Crop.]  [noise. 

OUTCRY,  owfkrt,  n.  a  loud  cry  of  distress: 

OUTDO,  owtKi5d',  v.t,  to  surpass :  exceL 

OUTDOOR,  owt'dSr  or  owt-dOr',  acU.  out- 
side the  door  or  the  house :  in  the  open 
air. 

OUTDOORS,  owt'dOrz,  adv.  out  of  the 
house:  abroad. 

OUTER,  owfer,  (w^.,  more  out  or  without : 
external :— opposed  to  Inheb.  [Comp.  of 
Out.] 

OUTERMOST,  owfer-mOst,  ady.^  most  or 
furthest  out:  most  distant.  [Corr.  of 
ute^mrestt  double  superl.  of  Our.  For 
suffix  -mofit.  see  Aftermost,  Foremost.] 

OUTFIT,  owrflt,  n.  complete  equipment : 
the  articles  or  the  expenses  for  fitting 
out;  the  means  for  an  outfit. 

OUTFITTER,  owt'fit-er,  n.  one  who  fur- 
nishes outfits. 

OUTFITTING,  owf  fit-ing,  n.  an  outfit. 

OUTFLANK,  owt-fiangt',  vJ.  to  extend 
the  fiank  of  one  army  beyond  that  of 
another. 

OUtGENERAL,  owt-jen'er^  v.t  to  outdo 
in  generalship.    [Out  and  General.] 

OUTGOINO,  owt'ga-ing,  n.  act  or  state  of 
goin^  out :  extreme  limit :  expenditure. 
--acb.  opposed  to  incoming,  as  a  tenant. 

OUTGROW,  owt-gr6',  v,t.  to  grow  beyond 
or  surpass  in  growth :  to  grow  out  of. 

OUTHOUSE,  owfhows,  n.  a  small  buUd" 
ing  outside  a  dwelling  house. 

OUTIiANDISH,  owt-land'ish,  a^.  belong- 
ing to  an  out  or  foreign  land:  foreign : 
stranee:  rustic,  rude,  vulgar.  [XS. 
utlenaisc    Out  and  Laivd.] 

OUTLAST,  owt-last',  v.f.  to  last  longer 
than. 

OUTLAW,  owtTaw,  n.  one  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  the  law :  a  robber  or  bandit. 
— t?.f.  to  place  be.yond  the  law:  to  deprive 
of  the  benafit  of  the  law :  to  prosoribe. 

OUTLAWRY,  owtOaw-ri,  n.  the  act  of  put- 
ting a  man  out  of  the  protection  of  the 

OUTLAY,  owflft,n.  that  which  is  to{t2oue: 
expenditure. 

OUTLET,  owt'let,  n.  the  place  or  means 
by  which  anything  Is  let  out :  the  pass- 
age outward. 

OUTLINE,  owtllki,  n.  the  outer  or  exterior 
line:  the  lines  bv  which  any  figure  is 
bounded :  a  sketcn:  a  draft. — v.t.  to  draw 
the  exterior  line  of:  to  delineate  or 
sice  to  h 

OUTlivTS,  owt-Iiv",  vJ.  to  live  beyond :  to 

survive. 
OUTLOOK,  owtaook,  n.  virflant  watch : 

prospect:  the  place  from  which  one  looks 

out. 
OUTTLYING,  owtll-ing,  ad/,  lying  out  or 

beyond:    remote:    on  the  exterior  or 

frontier. 
OUTMARCH,  owt-mfirch',  v.t.  to  march 

faster  than. 
OUTMOST,  owf  most.     Same  as  Outer- 
most. 
( )UTN  UMBER,  owt-nnml)er,  vJ.  to  exceed 

in  number. 
L  JTPATIENT,  owt'parshent,  n.  a  patient 

who  receives  aid  from  a  hospiud,  but 

lives  outside  of  it. 
OUTPORT,  owt'pOrt,  n.  a  port  out  or  re- 

mote  from  the  chief  port. 
OUTPOST,  owt'pOst,  n.  a  post  or  station 

beyond  the  main  body  of  an  army :  the 

troops  placed  there. 
OUTPOUR,  owt-pOr^,  v.t  to  pour  out. 


OUTPOURING,  owf  pCr-ing,  n.  a  pouring 
out :  an  abundant  supply. 

OUTPUT,  owt'poot,  n.  the  quantity  of 
metal  made  by  a  smelting  furnace,  or  of 
coal  taken  ttom  a  pit,  within  a  certain 
time. 

OUTRAGE,  owt'rfij,  n.  violence  beyond 
measure :  excessive  abuse :  wanton  mis- 
chief.— v,t.  to  treat  with  excessive  abuse  : 
to  injure  byyiolence. — v.u  to  be  guilty  of 
outrage.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  oiUtrage — ^Low  L. 
ultragium,  from  tdtra,  beyond.] 

OUTRAGEOUS,  owt-rftj'us,  adfj.  violent, 
furious  :  turbulent :  atrocious  :  enor- 
mous.— adv,  OuTBA'asousLY. — n.  Our'- 

BAOEOUSNESS. 

OUTRE,  00t-r&',  atJJ.  extravagant:  over- 
strained.  [Fr.  outrer-^outre^Jj.  vUrOf 
beyond.] 

OUlREACH,  owt-r6ch',  v.t.  to  reach  or 
extend  beyond. 

OUTRIDE,  owt-rid%  v.t  to  ride  beyond : 
to  ride  faster  than. 

OUTRIDER,  owt'rid-er,  n.  one  who  rides 
abroad :  a  servant  on  horseback  who  at- 
tends a  carriage. 

OUTRIGGER,  owt'rig^r,  n.  a  projecting 
spar  for  extending  smls  or  any  part  of  the 
rigging :  an  apparatus  fixed  to  a  boat  to 
increase  the  leverage  of  the  oar :  a  boat 
with  this  apparatus. 

OUTRIGHT,  owt'rit,  ado.  immediately:  at 
once;  completely. 

OUTRIVAL,  owt-iTval,  v.t.  to  go  beyond 
in  rivalry :  to  surpass. 

OUTROAD,  owfrGd,  n.  (dim.)  a  ridina  out 
into  an  enemy's  countiy,  a  hostile  attack. 

OUTRUN,  owt-run%  v.t.  to  go  beyond  in 
running :  to  exceed. 

OUTSET,  owf  set,  n.  a  setting  out :  begin- 

OUTSHINE,  owt^hTn',  v.L  to  shine  out  or 
forth. — v.t.  to  excel  in  shining :  to  exceL 

OUTSIDE,  owfdd,  n.  the  outer  side :  the 
surface :  the  exterior.— ocli.  on  the  out- 
side: exterior:  superficial:  extemaL— 
n.  Out'sideb. 

OUTSKIRT,  owf  skert,  n.  the  outer  skirt : 
border :  suburb :— often  used  in  pU 

OUTSPAN,  owt-span%  v.t.  to  unyoke 
draught-oxen  from  a  vehicle.  [See  IH- 
bpanTI 

OUTSPOKEN,  owt-spOlcen,  adj.  frank  or 
bold  of  SDeech. 

OUTSPREAD,  owt4pred%  v.t.  to  spread  oat 
or  over. 

OUTSTANDING,  owlrfitand'tog,  adj.  stand- 
ing out:  uncollected:  remaining  unpaid. 

OUTOTRETCH,  owt-strech',  v.t.  to  stretdi 
or  spread  out :  to  extend. 

OUTSTRIP,  owt-strip^,  v.t.  to  outran :  to 
leave  behind. 

OUTVIE,  owt-vf ,  v.t.  to  go  beyond  in  vyinff 
with :  to  exceed :  to  surpass.  [Out  ana 
ViB.] 

OUTVOTE,  owt-v6t',  v.t.  to  defeat  by  a 
greater  number  of  votes. 

OUTWARD,  owt'ward,  adj.  towards  the 
outside  :  external :  exterior. — adv.  also 
Out'wards,  toward  the  exterior :  to  a 
foreign  port. 

OUTWARD-BOUND,  owt'ward-bownd, 
adj,  bound  outwardsor  to  a  foreign  port. 
[See  Bound,  adj.'\ 

Outwardly,  owfward-U,  adv.  in  an 
outward  manner :  externally :  in  appear- 
ance. 

OUTWEIGH,  owt-wft',  v.t.  to  exceed  in 
weight  or  importance. 

OUTWENT,  owt-wenf,  v.t  {New  Test.) 
went  faster  than. 

OUTWIT,  owt-wit',  v.t  to  surpass  in  wit 
or  ingenuity :  to  defeat  by  superior  in- 
genuity:—-pr.p.  outwitt'ing;  pa.t.  and 
pg.p.  outwltt'ed. 

Outwork,  owf  wurk,  n.  a  work  outside 
tbe  principal  wall  or  line  of  fortification. 


OVAL,  5'val,  adfl.  having  the  shape  of  an 

egg. — n.  anything  oval :  an  ellipse.— odn. 

CrvALLY.  JrFr.  ovale^  from  L.  otmm,  an 

Qg^    See  Ego.] 
OVARIOTOMY,  6-var.i-ot'om-i,  n.  {surgery) 

the  excision  of  a  tumor  from  tbe  ovary. 

[Fr.— ovaire,  the  ovary,  and  Gr.  tomij 

cutting.] 
OVARlOuS,  5-v&'ri-us,  adj.  consisting  ot 

eggs. 
OVARY,  6'var-i,  n.  the  part  of  the  female 

animal  in  which  the  egg  of  the  offspring 

is  formed  :  (bot.)  the  part  of  the  pistfi 

which  contains  the  seea.-- -adj*.  Ova'biaiy. 

PLow  L.  otxxria.    Sec  Oval.] 
OVATE,  6'v&t,  OVATED,  6'vat-ed,  adj.. 


^o-shaped. 


OVATION,  ^-vft'shun,  n.  in  ancient  Rome, 
a  lesser  triumph  :  an  outburst  of  popular 
applause.  [Fr.— L.  ovatio^ovo,  ovatvm^ 
to  shout,  exult,  cog.  with  Gr.  avJb^  to 
shout.] 

OVEN,  uv'n,  n.  an  arched  cavity  over  B,fire 
for  baking,  heating,  or  drying :  any  ap- 
paratus used  as  an  oven.  [A.S.  of  en; 
cog.  with  Ger.  ofen^  Goth,  auhns,  and 
perh.  connected  with  Gr.  ipnos,  an  oven.] 

OVER,  GVer,  pr^.  above :  across :  on  the 
surface  of :  upon  the  whole  surface  of: 
through.— odv.  above :  across  :  from  one 
to  another:  from  one  country  to  another: 
above  in  measure :  too  much :  to  excess : 
coxm)letely.^<tc{;.  upper  :  beyond :  past. 
rA.Si  ofer ;  Ice.  yfir^  Goth,  ti/ar,  Gter. 
cber,  iL  «wjper,  Gr.  Titiper,  Sans,  tipari ; 
conn,  with  UP,  Open,  Ab-ovb.] 

OVERACT,  6-ver-akt',  v.t  to  acf  overmuch 
or  to  excess.— v.t.  to  act  more  than  is 
necessary. 

OVERALLS,  6'ver-awlz,  n.  loose  trousers 
worn  over  all  the  other  dress. 

OVERARCH,  6-ver-firch',  v.t  to  arch  over 

OVERAWE,  5-ver-aw',  v.t  to  restrain  by 
fear  or  superior  influence. 

OVERBALANCE,  5-ver-bal'ans,  v  t  to  ex- 
ceed in  weight,  value,  or  importance. — n. 
O^VKRBATiANCE,  excess  of  Weight  or  value. 

OVERBEAR,  C-ver-bfir',  v.t  to  bear  down 
or  overpower :  to  overwhelm. 

OVERBEARING,  5-ver-bftr'ing,  adfj. 
haughty  and  dogmatical :  imperious. 

OVERBOARD,  6'ver-b6rd,  adv.  over  the 
board  or  side :  from  on  board :  out  of  a 
ship. 

OVERBURDEN,  ^-ver-bnr'dn,  v.t.  to  bur^ 
den  overmuch. 

OVERCAST,  5-ver-kasf ,  v.t  to  cloud :  to 
cover  with  c^loom :  to  sew  over  slightly. 

OVERCHARGE,  5-ver-cfaAij',  v.t  to  load 
with  too  great  a  charge  :  to  charge  too 
much.— n.  O'vebcharoe,  an  excessive 
load  or  burden  :  an  excessive  charge. 

OVERCLOUD,  5-ver-klowd',  v.t  to  cover 
over  with  clouds. 

OVERCOAT,  5'ver-k5t,  n.  a  coat  over  all 
the  other  dress. 

OVERCOME,  5-ver-kum',  v.t.  to  get  the 
better  of :  to  conquer  or  subdue.^i7.i.  to 
be  victorious. 

OVERDO,  5-ver-dW,  v.t.  to  do  overmuch  : 
to  harass,  to  fatigue :  to  cook  too  much. 

OVERDONE,  5-vei>dun',  acff,  overacted: 
fatigued :  cooked  too  much. 

OVERDOSE,  5-ver-d6s',  v.t.  to  dose  ovei^ 
much. — n.  an  excessive  dose. 

OVERDRAW,  6-ver-draw',v.f.todraw  over^ 
much :  to  draw  beyond  one's  credit :  to 
e  xai&r&rerate 

OVmuUE,  5-ver-da',  adj.  due  beyond  the 
time. 

OVERESTIMATE,  O-ver-es'tim-ftt,  v.t  to 
estimate  too  Idghly. — n.  an  excessive 
estimate. 

OVERFLOW,  5-ver-fl6',  v.t  to  flow  over : 
to  flood :  to  overwhelm :  to  cover,  as 
with  numbers, —v.i.  to  run  over:  to 
abound. 
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OCTODECIMO,  ok-to-des'i-mG,  a^f.  having 
eighteen  leaves  to  the  sheet,  contracted 
18mo.  |Xi.  oistodecim,  eighteen — odo, 
eight,  ana  decern,  ten.] 

OCrbGENAIUAN,  ok-to-jen^'ri-an,  OC- 
TOGENARY,  ok-toj'en-or-i,  n.  one  who  is 
eighty  yesLTs  old. 

OCTOQtiNARY,  ok-toi'en-aivi,  adij.  of 
eighty  yean  of  age.  [L.  oetogenariua^ 
oetogenit  eighty  each.  J 

OCTOPOD,  ok'to-pod,  OCTOPUS,  ok'to- 
pus,  n.  a  mollusc  having  a  round  purse- 
like  body  and  eight  arms.  [Gr.  oktO,  eight, 
and  O01M,  i)OcEo8,  foot.] 

OCTOROON,  ok-to-r50n',  n.  the  ofTspring 
of  a  quadroon  and  a  white  person.  [From 
L.  octo,  eight/] 

OCTOSYLLABIC,  ok-to-sil-lab'ik,  a4j\  con- 
sisting of  eight  syllables,  [L.  octo,  eight, 
and  Syllabio.1 

OCULAR,  ok'a-lar,  ad^.  pertaining  to  the 
eye :  formed  in  or  known  bv  the  eye  :  re- 
ceived by  actual  si^ht.— ^oov.  Oo'ulablt. 
gj.  oeularius — ocuom,  Gr.  okkos^  akin  to 
.  Eyb,  Sans,  aksha^  eye.] 

OCULIST,  ok'a-list,  n.  one  skilled  in  eye 
diseases. 

ODALISQUE,  O'diU-isk,  n.  a  female  slave 
in  a  Turkish  harem.  [Fr. — ^Turk.  oda,  a 
chamber.] 

ODD,  od,  cuU,  not  paired  with  another :  not 
even :  left  over  after  a  round  number  has 
been  taken  :  not  exactly  divisible  by  two: 
strange:  unusual:  trifling. — adv,  Odd'ly. 
— ^.  Odd'nbss.  [From  the  Scand.,  as  in 
Ice.  oddi,  a  triangle  (which  has  a  third  or 
odd  angle  and  side),  hence  metaphorical- 
ly, an  odd  number — ^Ice.  oddr,  a  point ; 
conn,  with  A.S.  ord,  a  point,  beginning 
(as  perh.  in  Lord),  and  Ger.  art,  a  place. 

ODDFELLOW,  od'fel-5,  n.  one  of  a  secret 
benevolent    society    called   Oddfellows. 

iOPD  and  Fellow.] 
»DITY,  od'i-ti,  n.  the  state  of  being  odd 
or  singular :  strangeness  :  asing^ar  per- 
son or  thing. 

ODDS,  odz,  n.,  inequality:  difference  in 
favor  of  one  against  another :  more  than 
an  even  wager :  advantage  :  dispute  : 
scraps,  miscellaneous  pieces,  as  in  the 
phrs^  "  odds  and  ends  "  (lit.  '*  points  " 
and  ends).    [From  Odd.] 

ODE,  5d,  n.  a  song:  a  poem  written  to  be 
set  to  music.  [Fr.— L.  ode,  oda— Gr.  ddS, 
contracted  from  aoide — aeidO,  to  sin^.] 

ODIOUS,  5'di-us,  oc^'.,  hateful :  offensive : 
repulsive  :  hated.— -adv.  CyDiouHLY,— n, 
O'dioubness.    [Fr.   See  Odium.] 

ODIUM,  5'di-um,  n.,  Tiatred:  offensiveness: 
quality  of  provoking  hate.  [L. — odi,  to 
hate.  J 

ODOMETER,  od-om'et-er,  n.  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  distance  passed  over 
by  a  carriage  oy  marking  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  wheel.  [Gr.  hodos,  a 
way,  and  metron,SL  measure.] 

ODONTOLOGY,  O-don-tol'o-ji,  n.  the  sci- 
ence of  the  teeth,  [Gr.  odous,  odontos,  a 
tooth,  and  logos,  discourse,  science.] 

ODORIFEROlm,  5-dur-if  er-us,  ad(j.,  I)car- 
ing   odors  :   diffusing   fragrance  :   per- 

•  fumed. — adv,  Odobif'eroxtsly.  [L.0(2- 
oriferu8—<xior,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

ODOkOUS,  d'dur-us,  a4j\  emitting  an  odor 
or  scent :  sweet  -  smelling :  fragrant. — 

adv,  CDOROUtfLY. 

ODOR,  6'dur,  n.,  smell:  perfume :  estima- 
tion. [Fr.— L.  odor— root  od,  found  in 
Gr.  ozO,  to  smell.] 

ODORLESS,  O'dur-les,  acy.  without  odor. 

O'ER,  6r,  contracted  from  Ovier. 

CBSOPHAGUS.    See  Esofhaoxtb. 

OF,  ov,  prep,  from  or  out  from  :  belonging 
to :  out  of :  among :  proceeding  from,  so 
in  the  Litany  ana  Nicene  Creed :  owing 
to  :  concerning :  (B.  and  Pr,  Bk.)  some- 
times^iby,  from,  on,  or  over.    [A.S.  of; 


found  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages,  as 
Ger.  ab,  also  in  L.  ab,  Gr.  apo.  Sans. 
apa,  away  from.] 

OF  PURPOSE  (JB.)  intentionally. 

OFF,  of,  adv,  from :  away  from :  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  question  :  not  on.— <i4;. 
most  distant :  on  the  opposite  or  further 
side.— j>rep.  not  on. — int,  away  1  depart  I 
[Same  as  Of,  differently  used.  J 

OFFAL,  ofal,  n.  waste  meat :  the  part  of 
an  animal  unfit  for  use :  refuse  :  anything 
worthless.    [Off  and  Fall.] 

OFFENCE,  of-fens',  n.  any  cause  of  anger 
or  displeasure :  an  injury :  a  crime :  a 
sin :  affront :  assault. 

OFFEND,  of-fend',  v,t,  to  displease  or  make 
angry :  to  affront :  (B,)  to  cause  to  sin. 
— v,i,  to  sin :  to  cause  anger :  (B,)  to  be 
made  to  sin.  [Fr. — ^L.  oS,  against,  and 
fendo,  akin  to  &uis.  han,  to  strike.] 

OFFENDER,  of-fend'er,  n.  one  who  offends 
or  injures :  a  trespasser :  a  criminal. 

OFFBNSIVE,of-f ens'iv.cK^'.causing  offence: 
disnleasing :  injurious ;  used  in  attack : 
making  the  first  attack. — n.  the  act  of 
the  attacking  party :  the  posture  of  one 
who  attacks.— odr.  Offenb'ivkly.  —  n. 
Offenb'ivemess.  jFr.  ojffenw/— L.  o^endo, 
offensum—ob,  ana/enoo.] 

OFFER,  of  er,  v,t,  to  bring  to  or  before :  to 
make  a  proposal  to :  to  lay  before :  to 
present  to  the  mind:  to  attempt:  to  pro- 
pose to  give :  to  present  in  worship. — v,i, 
to  present  itself :  to  be  at  hand  :  to  de- 
clare a  willingness.—^,  act  of  offering: 
first  advance :  that  which  is  offered  :  pro- 


posal made. — n.  Off'eber.    [L.  offerre— 
ob,  towards,  fero,  ferre,  to  bring.  J 
OFFERABLE,  of  er-a-bl,  adfj.  that  may  be 


offered. 

OFFERING,  of  er-ing,  n.  that  which  is 
offered  :  (P.)  that  which  is  offered  on  an 
altar :  a  sacrifice. 

OFFERTORY,  of  er-tor-i,  n.  in  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  that  part  of  the  lit- 
urgy where  the  peoplens  offerings  are 
made :  in  R.  Cath.  Cnurch,  an  anthem 
chanted  during  the  first  part  of  the  mass. 

OFF-HAND,  ofhand,  adv.  at  once :  tnth- 
out  hesitating. 

OFFICE,  of  is,  n.  settled  duty  or  employ- 
ment :  business :  act  of  good  or  ill :  act 
of  worship:  formulary  of  devotion:  pecul- 
iar use :  a  place  for  ousiness :  a  benefice 
with  no  jurisdiction  attached.  [Lit.  a 
rendering  of  aid,  fV. — L.  officium — opis, 
aid.] 

OFFKjE-BEARER,  of  is-bfir'er,  n.  one  who 
holds  ofSLce, 

OFFICER,  of  i-ser,  n.  one  who  holds  an 
office:  a  person  who  performs  some  public 
office. — v,t,  to  furnish  with  officers  :  to 
command,  as  officers. 

OFFICIAL,  of-fish'al,  ach',  pertaining  to  an 
office :  depending  on  the  proper  office  or 
authority:  done  by  autnonty. — n.  one 
who  holds  an  office :  a  subordinate  public 
officer :  the  deputy  of  a  bishop,  etc. — 
adv,  Offi'cially.  [O.  Fr.— L.  qffldalis 
— offJcium,] 

OFFICIATE,  of-fish'i-&t,  v,i,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  office :  to  perform  official 
duties  for  another. 

OFFICINAL,  of-fls'in-al  or  of-i-flfnal,  cuj^. 
belonging  to  or  used  in  a  shop :  denoting 
an  approved  medicine  kept  prepared  by 
apotnecaries.  [Fr. — ^L.  offlcina,  a  work- 
snop,  contr.  from  opiftdna — opifex,  Ads 
-"OpuSj  work,  fado,  to  do.] 

OFFICIOUS,  of-flsh'us,  adj,  too  forward  in 
offering  services :  overkind :  intermed- 
dling.—  adv,-   OFFfdOUBLY.  —  n.    OFFf- 

ciousNEss.    [Fr.— L.  offidosu^—officmm,'] 
OFflNG,  of  ing,  n.  a  part  of  the  sea  with 

deep  water  ot  from  the  shore. 
OFFSOOURING,  ofskowr-ing,  n.  matter 


eooured  off:  refuse:  anything  vile  or 
despised. 
OFFSET,  of  set,  n.  in  accounts,  a.  sum  or 
value  set  off  s^gainst  another  as  an  equiv- 
alent :  a  young  shoot  or  bulb :  a  terrace 
on  a  hillside :  {arch,)  a  horizontal  ledge 
on  the  face  oi  a  wall :  in  surveying,  a 
perpendicular  from  the  main  line  to  an 
outlying  point. — v,t,  in  accounts,  to  place 
against  as  an  equivalent. 

OFFSHOOT,  of  8h65t,  n.  that  whidh  shooU 
off  the  parent  stem  :  anything  growing 
out  of  another. 

OFFSPRING,  of  spring,  n.  that  which 
mrings  from  another,  a  child,  or  chil- 
oren  :  issue  :  production  of  any  kind. 

OFT,  oft,  OFTEN,  of n,  adv,,  frequently : 

many  times. — adj.  Often  {B,)  frequent. 

[A.8.;  Ger,  oft,  Goth,  w/fa.] 
OFTENNESS,  of  n-nes,  n.  frequency. 
OFTTIMES,  oft'tlmz,  OFTENTIMES,  of n- 

timz,  adv.,  mani^^mes;  frequently.  [Oft 

and  Tdies.] 
OGEE,  O-jS',  n.  a  wave-like  moulding  with 

the  convex  part  upwards.    [Fr.  ogive,] 
OGHAM,  og'am,  n.    a   peculiar   kind   of 

writing  practiced  by  tne  ancient  Irish : 

its  ch^facters 
OGLE,  O'gl,  v,t.\o  look  at  fondly  with  side 

glances. — v.i.  to  practice  ogling. — ns, 
I'OLEB,  O'guko.    [Dut.  oogen^-ooge,  the 
eye :  cf.  Ger.  Uugein,] 

OGRE,  O'ger,  n.  a  man-eating  monster  or 
eiant  of  fairy  tales:— /em.  (/ORB88.— «k](;. 
O'gbj&ish,  like  an  ogre  in  character  or 
appearance.  [Fr.  ogre — Sp.  oaro  —  L. 
oreus,  the  lower  world,  the  god  of  the 
dead ;  cf.  A.S.  ore,  a  demon.] 

OH,  0,  int.  denoting  surprise,  pain,  sorrow, 
etc. 

OIL,  oil,  n.  the  juice  from  the  fruit  of  the 
olivc'tree:  any  greasy  liquid. — v,t,  to 
smear  or  anoint  with  oil.  [O.  Fr.  oHe  (Fr. 
huHe) — L.  o2eum^Gr.  elaton — elaia,  the 
olive.] 

OILBAG,  oil'bag,  n.  a  bag  or  cyst  in  ani- 
mals containing  oil. 

0IIX:;AKE,  oil'kftk,  n.  a  cake  made  of  flax- 
seed from  which  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
out. 

OILCLOTH,  oU-kloth,  n.  a  painted  floor- 
cloth. 

OIL-COIX)R,  oil'-kurur,  n,  a  coloring  sub- 
stance mixed  with  oil. 

OILNUT,  oQ'nut,  n.  the  butter-nut  of  N. 
.America 

OIL-PAINTING,  oil'-p&nt'ing,  n.  a  picture 
painted  in  oil-colors :  the  art  of  painting 
m  oil-colors. 

OILY,  oil'i,  ad^.  consisting  of,  containing, 
or  having  the  qualities  of  oil :  grea^. — 

n.  OIL'INESS. 

OINTICENT,  oinf  ment,  n.  anything  used 
in  anointing:  (med,)  any  greasy  substance 
applied  to  diseased  or  wounded  parts : 
(j&.)  a  perfume.  [O.  Fr.  oignement,  oint- 
ment, Fr.  oindre,  to  anoint— L.  unguen- 
tum — ungo,  to  smear.] 

OLD,  did,  ad^',  advanced  in  years :  having 
been  long  in  existence :  decayed  by  time  : 
out  of  date  :  ancient :  having  the  age  or 
duration  of:  long  practiced. — n.  Old'- 
KBSS. — Old  btyle  (often  written  with  a 
date  O.  S.),  the  mode  of  reckoning  time 
before  1762,  according  to  the  Julian  cal- 
endar or  year  of  866}  days.  [A.S.  eald ; 
Ger.  alt,  from  a  root  seen  in  Goth,  alan, 
to  nourish,  L.  alo  (hence  adultus)  to  nour- 
ishj     . 

OLDEN,  Old'n,  a4j„  old  :  ancient. 

OLEAGINOUS,  6  -  le  -  aj'in-us,  ad(i„  oUy : 
(pot,)  fleshy  and  oily.  —  n.  Oleao'inoub- 
NESS.    (Xi.  oleaginus — oleum,  oil.] 

OLEANDER,  5-ie-an'der,  n.  an  evergreen 
shrub  with  beautiful  flowers.  [Fr. ,  being 
a  corr.  of  Rhododendron.] 
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OLEASTER,  Me-as'ter,  n.  the  wild  olive. 
[L. — olea,  an  olive-tree,  from  Qr.  eZata.] 

OlEIFEROUS,  6-le-if  er-U8,  <idj.,  producing 
oilf  as  seeds.  [L.  oleum,  oil,  and /ero,  to 
bear  I 

OLEOGRAPH,  Sle-o-graf,  n.  &  print  in  oU- 
colors  to  imitate  an  oil-painting.  JTL. 
oleum,  oil,  and  Or.  graphO,  to  write, 
draw.l 

OLEOMARGARINE,  S-le-o-mftr'ga-rgn,  n. 
a  substitute  for  butter,  prepared  from 
beef-tallow  :  artificial  butter  :  butterine. 
[L.  oleum,  oil,  and  E.  margarine,] 

OLFACTORY,  ol-fak'tor-i,  ac^J.  pertaining 
to  or  used  in  smellina.  [L.  olfacto,  to 
smell  —  oleo,  to  smell  —  root  of  odor, 
smell,  facto,  to  do  or  make.] 

OLIGARCH,  ori-g&rk,  n.  a  member  of  an 
oligarchy. 

OLIGARCHAL,  ol-i-gftrk'al,  OLIGARCH- 
ICAL, ol-i-g&rk'ik-al,  a^j*  pertaining  to 
an  oligarchy. 

OLIGARCHY,  ol'i-g&rk-i,  n.,  government 
by  a  few:  a  state  governed  by  a  few. 
[Fr.— <Jr.,  from  oligos,  few,  arcfiS,  rule.] 

OLIO,  5li-5,  n.  a  dish  of  different  sorts  of 
meat  and  vegetables  boiled  together :  a 
mixture :  (music)  a  medley :  a  literary 
miscellany.    [Sp.  olla — ^L.  oUa,  a  pot.] 

OLIVACEOUS,  ol-i-va'shus,  adj„  oltve- 
colored :  olive-green.    [Fr. — ^L.  oliva.] 

OLIVE,  ol'iv,  n.  a  tree  cultivated  round 
the  Mediterranean  for  its  oily  fruit :  its 
fruit :  peace,  of  which  the  ohve  was  the 
emblem :  a  color  like  the  unripe  olive. 
[Fr. — L.  oliva — Gr.  elaia.] 

OLLA-PODRIDA,  ol'la-po-drS'da,  n.  a 
mixed  stew  or  hash  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables in  common  use  in  Spain :  any  in- 
con^n^ous  mixture  or  miscellaneous  col- 
lection. [Sp.,  lit.  '*  putrid  or  rotten 
pot " — ^L.  oUa,  a  pot,  and  puter,  putrid.l 

OLYMPIAD,  6-lim'pi-ad,  n.  in  ancient 
Greece,  a  period  of  four  years,  being  the 
interval  between  the  Olympic  games, 
used  in  reckoning  time  (the  date  of  the 
1st  Olympiad  is  776  B.C.).  [Gr.  olympias, 
-ados,  belonging  to  Olympia,  a  district 
in  Elis  in  ancient  Greece.] 

OLYMPIAN,  5-lim'pi-an.  OLYMPIC,  5- 
lim'pik,  ac{;. pertaining  to  OZj^mpta,  where 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated,  or 
to  Mt.  Olympus,  the  fabled  seat  of  the 
gods.— OLYMl»ICS,OLYJf'PIO  GAMES,games 
celebrated  every  four  years,  dedicated  to 
Olynipian  Jupiter. 

OMBRE,  om'ber,  n.  a  game  of  cards  usu- 
ally played  by  three  persons.  [Fr. — Sp. 
homore — ^L.  homo,  a  man.] 

OMEGA,  6'meg-a  or  o-m§'ga,  n.  (lit)  the 
great  O,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet :  (B.)  the  end.  [Gr.  0  mega,  the 
great  or  long*  0.] 

OMELET,  OMELETTE,  om'e-let,  n.  a  pan- 
cake chiefly  of  eggs.  [Fr.  omelette,  of 
which  the  O.  Fr.  is  amelette,  which 
through  the  form  alemette  is  traced  to 
alemMie,  the  O.  Fr.  form  of  Fr.  alumelle, 
a  thin  plate,  a  corr.  (with  the  prep,  d) 
of  lamdle,  dim.  of  lame — ^L.  lamina,  a 
thin  plate.] 

OMEN,  d'men,  n.  a  sign  of  some  future 
event.  [L.  for  osmen,  that  which  is 
uttered  by  the  mouth,  L.  os ;  or  for 
ausmen,  "that  which  is  heard" — audio, 
to  hear.] 

OMENED,  O'mend,  (xd[.  containing  OTnens. 

OMER,  5'mer,  n.  a  Hebrew  dry  measure 
containing  f)^  part  of  a  homer.  [See 
Homer.] 

OMINOUS,  om'in-us,  aef/.  nertaining  to  or 
containing  an  omen :  foreboding  evil : 
inauspicious.— adv.  Oic'iNOUBLT. — n.  Om'- 

INOUSNB8S. 

OMISSIBLE,  0-mis'i-bl,  cu^'.  that  may  be 

Ofnitted, 
OMISSION,  0-mish'un,  n.  act  of  omitting: 


the  neglect  or  failure  to  do  something 
required :  that  which  is  left  out.  [Fr. — 
L.  omissio.] 

OMISSrVE,  5-mis'iv,  ady,,  omitting  or 
leaving  out. 

OMIT,  5-mit',  v,t.  to  leave  out :  to  neglect : 
to  fail  :—pr.p,  omitt'ing ;  pa,t  and pa.jp. 
omitt'ed.  [L.  omitto,  omissum — ob,  away, 
mitto,  to  send.] 

OMNIBUS,  om'ni-bus,  n.  a  large  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  passen- 
gers, chiefly  used  in  towns  i—pl.  Om'ni- 
BUSES.  [Lit.  ''something  for  all,"  L. 
dative  pi.  of  omnis,  all.] 

OMNIFAItlOUS,  om-ni-fa'ri-us,  adj.  of  all 
varieties  or  kinds.  [L.  omn&arius — om^ 
nis,  all,  and  varvus,  various.] 

OMNIFEROUS,  om-nif  er-us,  a4f.,  bearing 
or  producing  all  kinds.  [L.  omnifer — 
omnis,  fero,  to  bear.] 

OMNIPOTENCE,  om-nip'o-tens,  OMNIPO- 
TENCY,  om-nip'o-ten-fii,  n.  unlimited 
power. 

OMNIPOTENT,  om-nip'o-tent,  ac{;.,  aU- 
powerful:  possessing  unlimited  power. 
— n.  The  Omnipotent,  God.— adv.  Omnip'- 

,  OTENTLY.  [Fr. — ^L.  omnipoten^—omnis, 
all,  and  Potent.] 

OMNIPRESENT,  om-ni-pres'ent,  adj., 
present  everywhere.^-n.  Omnifbes'enoe. 
tlf.  omnis,  and  Present.] 

OMNISCIENT,  om-nish'ent,  aclj.,  alUknauy 
ing :  all-seeing  :  infinitely  wise. — adv, 
Omnis'ciently.— n.  Omnk'cibnce.  [L. 
omnis,  all,  and  sdens,  scientii,  knowing 
— «cio,  to  knowj 

OMNIUM-GATHERUM;  om'nVum-gaffc'. 
er-um,  n.  a  miscellaneous  ccUection  of 
things  or  persons.  [L.  omnium,  of  aU, 
^n.  pi.  of  omnis,  aU,  and  a  slangLatin- 
ized  form  of  E.  gather.l 

OMNIVOROUS,  om-niv'or-us,  cM,  aU-de- 
vouring :  (zooL)  feeding  on  both  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  [L.  oinnivorus — 
omnis,  all,  and  voro,  to  aevoui\] 

OMPHALIC,  om-fal'ik,  ad/,  peitaining  to 
the  navel.  [Gr.  omphafikos^ -omphalos, 
the  navel.] 

ON,  on,  prep,  in  contact  with  the  upper 
part  of:  to  and  towards  the  fiurface  of: 
upon  or  acting  by  contact  with :  not  oflf: 
at  or  near  :  ax  or  during :  in  addition  to  : 
toward,  for :  at  the  peril  of :  in  conse- 
quence :  immediately  after :  (B.)  off. — 
adv.  above,  or  next  beyond  :  forward,  in 
succession :  in  continuance :  not  off. — 
int.  go  on  I  proceed  I  [A.S  on,  which 
with  the  cog.  Dut.  aan,  lev.,  d  (—  an), 
Qer.  an,  and  Gr.  ana,  is  from  an  Aryan 
pronominal  base  ana;  whence  .also  is 
prep.  In.] 

OlN  AgER,  on'a-jer,  n.  the  unld  ass  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  [L.— -Gr.  on(igr}s,  for  onos 
agrios — onos,  an  ass,  agrios^  living  in  the 
fields — agros,  a  field.] 

ONCE,  ons,  n.  same  as  Ouscm,  the  ani- 
mal. 

ONCE,  wuns,  adv,  a  single  time :  at  a  form- 
er time. — n.  one  time.  [M.E.  ones — ^A.S. 
anes,  orig.  the  gen.  of  an,  one,  used  as 
an  adv.    See  Nonce.] 

ONE,  wun,  pron,  a  person  (spoken  of  indefi- 
nitely), as  in  the  phrase  One  sats. 
[Merely  a  special  use  of  the  numeral  on«: 
hence  nowise  conn,  with  Fr.  onr-L.  homo, 
a  man.] 

ONE,  wun,  adj.  single  in  number :  single  : 
undivided :  the  same. — ^At  one,  of  one 
mind.  [M.E.  oon — ^A.S.  an ;  cos.  with 
Ice.  einn,  Ger.  ein,  Goth,  ains;  also  with 
L.  uniu,  and  W.  tin.] 

ONENESS,  wun'nes,  n.  singleness :  unity. 

ONERARY,  on'er-ar-i,  adf.  fitted  or  intend- 
ed for  carrying  burdens:  comprising 
burdens.  [L.  onerariua — ontu,  oneris,  a 
burdenj 

ONEROUS,   on'er-u8,    a/dfj,,   burdensome: 


oppressive. — adv.  On'ebously.     [L.  on- 
erosus — onus.] 

ONESIDED,  wun'sld-ed,  acb\  limited  to  one 
side :  partial. — n.  Onesid  EDNESS. 

ONGOING,  on'go-ing,  n.  a  going  on :  course 
of  conduct :  event. 

ONION,  un'yun,  n.  a  common  plant,  with 
a  bulbous  root.  [Fr.  oignon — L.  unio, 
•onis — unus,  one.] 

ONLY,  6n1i,  adj.  (lit.)  one-like:  single: 
this  above  all  others:  alone. — adt\  in 
one  manner  :  for  one  purpose  :  singly : 
merely:  barely.  [A.S.  antic  (adj.) — ari, 
one,  and  lie,  like.] 

ONOMATOPCEIA,  on-o-mat-o-p§'ya,  n.  the 
formation  of  a  word  with  resemblance 
in  sound  to  that  of  the  thing  signified : 
such  a  word  itself,  also  the  use  of  such 
a  word,  as  "click,"  *•  cuckoo."— a(^'. 
Onomatopoet'ic.  [Lit.  "  name-making," 
Gr.  onoma,  -atos,  a  name,  poteo,  to  make.] 

ONSET,  on'set,  n.  violent  attack :  assault: 
a  storming.     [On  and  Set.] 

ONSLAUGHT,  on'slawt,  n.  an  attack  or 
onset :  assault.  [A.S.  on,  on,  and  sleaht, 
a  stroke.    See  Slaughter.] 

ONTOLOGY,  on-tol'o-ji,  n.  the  science  that 
treats  of  the  principles  of  pure  being: 
metaphysics.  —  arfj«.  Ontoloo'io,  Onto- 
log'ical.— adv.  Ontoloo'ically.— n.  On- 
TOL'ogist,  one  versed  in  ontology.  [Gr. 
^,  ontos,  being  pr.p.  of  eimi  (S«ins.  as), 
to  be,  and  logos,  aiscourse.] 

ONWAItD,  on' ward,  ac^j.,  going  on:  ad- 
vancing :  advanced. — adv.  toward apoint 
on  or  in  front :  forward.  [On,  and  ward, 
directionj 

ONWARDS,  on'wardz,  adv,  same  as  On- 
ward. 

ONYX,  on'iks,  n.  (min.)  an  agate  formed 
of  layers  of  chalcedony  of  different  colors, 
used  for  making  cameos,  so  called  from 
its  likeness  to  the  nail  in  color.  [L. — 
Gr.  o-m^yx,  o-m^ych-os,  a  finger-nail.  See 
Nail.] 

OOLITE,  6'o-llt,  n.  (geol.)  a  kind  of  lime- 
stone, composed  of  grains  like  the  eggs  or 
roe  of  a  fish.— acf;.  Oolit'ic.  [Fr.  oolithe, 
from  Gr.  don,  an  egg,  and  mhos,  stone. 
See  Oval.] 

OOZE,  66z,  n.  soft  mud :  gentle  flow :  the 
liquor  of  a  tan  vat. — v.i.  to  flow  gently : 
to  percolate,  as  a  liquid  through  pores. 
[M.£.  wose — ^A.S.  wase,  mud ;  akin  to 
A.S.  wos,  juice,  and  Ice.  va>s,  moisture.] 

OOZY,  55z^i,  adj.  resembling  ooze  :  slimy. 

OPACITY,  o-pas'i-ti,  ».  opaqueness:  ob- 
scurity.   [See  Opaque.1 

OPAH,  6'pa,  n.  a  seorfish  of  the  Dory 
family,  also  called  kingfish.  [Ety.  un- 
known.] 

OPAL,  5'pal,  n.  a  precious  stone  of  a  milky 
hue,  remarkable  for  its  changing  colors. 
\Fr.  ovale — ^L.  opalus.] 

OPALESCENT,  o-pal-es''ent,  adj.  reflecting 
a  milky  or  pearly  li^ht  from  the  interior. 

OPAQUE,  O-paV,  adj.,  shady :  dark :  not 
transparent.     [Fr. — ^L.  opacus,] 

OPAQXjENESS,  5-palc'nes,  n.  quality  of 
being  opaque :  want  of  transparency. 

OPE,  op,  v.t.  and  v.i,  (poetry)  short  for 
Open. 

OPEN,  5'pn,  a4j»  not  shut :  free  of  access  . 
free  from  trees :  not  fenced  :  not^  drawn 
together :  not  frozen  up :  not  frosty  : 
free  to  be  used,  etc.:  public :  without 
reserve :  frank  :  easily  understood  :  gen- 
erous :  liberal :  clear :  unbalanced,  as  an 
account :  attentive :  free  to  be  discussed. 
— v.t.  to  make  open:  to  bring  to  view:  to 
explain :  to  begin. — v.i.  to  become  open  : 
to  unclose  :  to  be  unclosed  :  to  begin  to 
appear:  to  begin. — adv.  O'penly. — ns. 
Cfennbss,  O'fener.  [A.S.  open,  from 
tip,  up ;  like  the  cog.  Dut.  open  (from 
op),  Ice.  opinn  (from  upp),  and  Oer,  qffen 
(from  attf).    See  Up.] 
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OPEN-HANDED,  6'pn-hand'ed,  adj.  with 
an  open  hand  :  generous  :  liberal. 

OPEN-HEARTED,  6'pn-hart'ed,  adQ,  with 
an  open  heart :  frank  :  generous. 

OPENING,  5'pn-ing,  n.  an  open  place :  a 
breach :  an  aperture  :  beginning :  first 
appearance :  opportunity. 

OPERA,  op'er-a,  n.  a  musical  drama.  [It. 
— ^L.  opera.    See  Operate.] 

OPERA-BOUFFE,  op'er-a-boSf,  n.  a  comic 
opera.  [Fr. — ^It.  opera-buffa.  See  Buf- 
foon.] 

OPERA-GLASS,  op'er^«3rglas,  n.  a  small 
gla88  or  telescope  for  use  at  operas, 
theatres,  etc 

OPERATE,  op'er-&t,  v.i,  to  toork :  to  exert 
strength :  to  produce  any  effect :  to 
-exert  moral  power :  {Tried.)  to  take  effect 
upon  the  human  system :  (surgery)  to  per- 
form some  unusual  act  upon  the  body 
^with  the  hand  or  an  instrument. — v,t  to 
•effect :  to  produce  by  agency.  [L.  operor, 
-atus — opera,  work,  closely  conn,  with 
opus,  qperis,  work  (Sans.  apas)A 

OPERATIC,  op^r-at'ik,  OPERATICAL, 
op-er-at'ik-al,  adj,  pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling the  opera, 

OPERATION,  oiK-er^'shun,  n.  act  or  proc- 
ess of  operating:  agency:  influence: 
method  of  working:  action  or  move- 
ments ;  surgical  performance. 

OPERATIVE,  op'er-a-tiv,  a^,  having  the 
power  of  operating  or  acting :  exerting 
force :  producing  effects. — n.  a  workman 
in  a  manufactory,  a  laborer.  —  adv, 
Ot'erativelt. 

^OPERATOR,  op'er-a-tor,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  operates  or  produces  an  effect. 

-OPERCULUM,  6-per'ku-lum,  ».  QM.)  a 
cover  or  lid :  {zooh)  the  plate  over  the 
entrance  of  a  shell :  the  apparatus  which 
protects  the  gills  of  fishes:— jpZ.  Oper'cu-. 
XJk.. — adj.  Ofer'cxtiab,  belonging  to  tiie 
operculum. — adjs,  Oper'oulatb,  Oper'- 
OULATED,  having  an  operculum.  [Xk,  from 
operio,  to  cover.] 

OPERETTA,  op-er-et'a,  n.  a  short,  light 
musical  drama.    [It.,  dim.  of  OFERA.J 

OPEROSE,  op'er-6e,  adfj,,  laboriotts:  te- 
dious.—adr.  Op'brosely. — n.  O^ebosb- 
NESS.    [See  Operate.] 

OPmCLElDE,  of  i-kUd,  n.  a  large  bass 
trumpet  with  a  deep  pitch.  [Fr. ;  coined 
from  Gr.  ophis,  a  serpent,  and  kleiSf 
Icleidos  a  kev  1 

OPHIDIAN,  of-id'i-an,  OPHIDIOUS,  of-id'- 
i-us,  acy.  pertaining  to  serpents,  [Gr. 
ophis,  a  serpent,  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  gen.  cphidosA 

OPHTHALMIA,  of-thai'mi-a,  OPHTHATr- 
MT,  of  thal-mi,  n.  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  [Qr.—ophthalmoSf  eye,  from  root 
of  Optics.] 

OPHTHALMIC,  of-tharmik,  acff.  pertain- 
ing to  the  ey(^. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE,  of-thal'mo-skOp,  n. 
an  instrument  for  examiving  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye.  [Gr.  ophthcumos,  eye, 
and  skopeQ,  look  at.] 

OPIATE,  Q'pi-&t,  n,  any  medicine  that  con- 
tains (ypium,  and  induces  sleep :  that 
which  induces  rest. — adj,  inducing  sleep: 
causing  rest. 

OPIATED,  6'pi-at-ed,  aclj.  mixed  with  opi- 
ates :  under  the  influence  of  opiates. 

DPINE,  o-pTn',  v,i,  to  be  of  opinion:  to 
judge:  to  suppose.  [Fr.  opiner  —  L. 
opinor,  to  think.] 

OPINION,  6-pin'yun,  n.  a  conviction  on 
probable  evidence  :  judgment :  notion : 
estimation.^TL.] 

OPINIONATED,  5-pin'yun-ftt-edj  acff.  flrm- 
ly  adhering  to  one's  own  opinions, 

OPINIONATIVE,  6-pin'yun-at-iv,  adj.  un- 
dulv  attached  to  one's  own  opinions: 
stubborn.  —  adv.   OpiN'ZDNATrvELY.  —  n. 

OPIM'lONATIVBNEdS. 


OPIUM,  5'pi-um,  n.  the  narcotic  fuioe  of 
the  white  poppy.  [L.— Or.  opton,  dim. 
from  02709,  sap.] 

OPOSSUM,  o>pos'um,  n.  an  American  quad- 
ruped with  a  prehensile  tail,  the  female 
having  a  poucn  in  which  she  carries  her 
young.    [West  Indian.] 

Oppidan,  op'i-dan,  n.  at  Eton,  England, 
a  student  who  boards  in  the  town,  not 
in  the  college*  FOrig.  a  townsman,  L. 
ojmManv»--<jppiaurn,  a  town.] 

OPPONENT,  op-p6'nent,  adj.,  opposing: 
situated  in  front :  adverse. — n.  one  who 
opposes,  esp.  in  argument :  an  adversary. 

OPTORTUNE,  op-por-tun',  adj.  present  at 
a  proper  time :  timely :  convenient.^ 
adv.  Opportune'ly.  —  rw.  OppoRTumE'- 
NBSS;  Opportun'ist,  a  politician  who 
waits  for  events  before  declaring  his 
opinions.  [Fr. — ^L.  opportunvs — cS,  be- 
fore, andporfMS,  a  harbor.] 

OPPORTUNITY,  op-por-tan'i-ti,  n.  an  op- 
portune  or  convenient  time :  occasion. 

OPPOSABLE,  op-p6z'a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  opposed. 

OPPOSE,  op-pdz*,  v.t.  to  jalace  before  or  in 
the  way  of :  to  set  against :  to  place  as* 
an  obstacle :  to  resist :  to  check :  to  com- 
pete with. — v.i.  to  make  objection. — n. 
Oppos'er.  [Fr. — L.  o6,  and  Fr.  poser,  to 
place.    See  Pose,  n.l 

OPPOSITE,  op'o-zit,  acy.,  placed  over 
against:  standing  in  front:  contrasted 
with :  adverse :  contrary. — n.  that  which 
is  opposed  or  contrary :  an  opponent. — 
adv.  Opp'osmjiY. — n.  Opfostteness. 
[Fr. — ^L.  oppositus — o6,  against,  and 
pono,  to  Tjlace.] 

OPPOSITION,  op-o-zish'un,  n.  state  of 
being  placed  over  against:  standing 
over  against :  repug^nance :  contrariety : 
act  of  opposing :  resistance :  that  which 
opposes :  obstacle :  the  party  that  op- 
poses the  existing  administration  or  the 
party  in  power:  ^astron.)  the  situation 
of  neavenly  bodies  when  180  deg^es 
apart.  FSee  Opposite.] 

OPrRESS,  op-pres',  v.t.  to  use  severely : 
to  burden :  to  lie  heavy  upon :  to  con« 
strain :  to  overpower.  [Fr. — ^L.  opprimo, 
qppressus — oh,  against,  and  premo,  to 
nress.l 

OPPRESSION,  op-presh'un,  n.  act  of  op- 
pressing: severity:  cruelty:  state  of 
bein^  oppressed :  misery :  hardship :  in- 
justice :  Qullness.    [Fr. — ^L,] 

OPPRESSIVE,  op-pres'iv,  adj.  tending  to 
oppress  :  over-burdensome  :  unjustly  se- 
vere :  heavy :  overpowering.— «dv.  Op- 
pRESS'rvELY.— n.  Opprbss'ivbness. 

OPPRESSOR,  op-pres'or,  n.  one  who  op- 
Dresses 

OPPROBRIOUB,  op-prCbri-us,  adj.  expres- 
sive of  opprobrium :  reproachful :  in- 
famous :  despised.— adr.  Oppro'brioxts- 
LY. — n.  Oppro'briousness. 

OPPROBRIUM,  op-pro'bri-um,  n.,  reproaeh 
with  contempt  or  disdain :  disgrace :  in- 
famy, [L.  ob,  against,  probrwm,  reproach 
— perhaps  contracted  from  prohibrwm — 
prohibeo,  to  prohibit.] 

OPPUGN,  op-pCkn',  v.t.  to  Jight  against: 
to  oppose:  to  resist. —  n.  Oppuon'er. 
[Fr. — ^L.  oppugno,  to  fight  against — ob, 
against,  and  pugna,  a  fight.  See  Pooil/- 
ISM.] 

OPTATIVE,  op'ta-tiv  or  op-ta'tiv,  a^'. 
expressing  desire  or  vnsh. — n.  (gram.)  a 
mood  of  the  verb  expressing  wish.— aav. 
Op'tattvely.  [L.  optativus,  from  opto, 
qptatum,  to  wisn.l 

OPTIC,  op'tik,  OPTICAL,  op'tik-al,  acfj. 
relating  to  sight,  or  to  optics. — adv.  Op'- 
ticaixy.  [Fr.  op/iqwe— Gr.  optikos — root 
op  or  ok,  seen  in  Gr.  op-somai,  I  shall  see, 
and  L.  oc-ulus,  eye.    See  Eye.] 

OPTICIAN,  op-tisVan,  n.  one  skiUed  in 


optics:  one  who  makes  or  sells  optical 

instruments. 
OPTICS,  op'tiks,  n.8ing.  the  science  of  the 

nature  and  laws  of  vision  and  light. 
OPTIMISM,  op'tim-izra,  n.    the   doctrine 

that  everything  is  ordered  for  the  best : 

— opp.  to  Pessimism.    [L.  optimus,  best.] 
OPTIMIST,  op'tira-ist,   n.  one  who  holda 

that  everything  is  ordered  for  the  best. 
OPTION,    op'shun,    n.    act   of   ehoosirig: 

power  of  choosing  or  wishing :  wish.  [L. 

optio,  optianis.'] 
OPTIONAL,  op'shun-al,  adj  left  to  one's 

option  or  choice. — adv.  Ovtiqually. 
OPULENCE,  op'u-lens,  n.,  means :  riches : 

wealth. 
OPULENT,  op'a-lent,  a4}.  wealthy.— adv. 

Op'ulkntly.      [Fr. — L.    cp^ulentus^-op, 

base  of  L.  pi.  op^es,  wealth — root  ap,  to 

obtain.] 
OR,  or,  conj.  marking  an  alternative,  and 

sometimes  opposition.    [Short  for  other, 

modern  E.  fiHHEE. ]—^prep.  (B.)  before. 

[In  this  sense  a  corr.  of  Ere.] 

OR,  or,  n.  Qieraidry)  gold.  [Fr.— L.  aurum, 
goldj 

ORACLE,  or'arkl,  n.  the  answer  spoken  or 
uttered  by  the  gods :  the  place  where 
responses  were  givpn,  and  the  deities 
supposed  to  ^ve  them :  one  famed  for 
wisdom:  a  wise  decision:  (fi.)the  sanc- 
tuary :— ^2.  the  revelations  made  to  the 
Srophets.  [Fr. — ^L.  ororCuAum,  double 
im.  from  oro,  to  speak — os,  oriSj  the 
mouth.] 

ORACULAR,  d-raVQ-lar,  adj.  delivering 
oracles  :  resembling  oracles  :  grave  ; 
venerable :    equivocal :    obscure.  — adv. 

O&AO'lILARLY. — n.  OSAC'mJLKNBSB. 

ORAL,  O'ral,  adj.  uttered  W  the  mouth: 
spoken. — ddv.  Oraixy.  [L.  os,  oris,  the 
mouth.] 

ORANG,  5-rang',  n.  a  kind  of  ape  resem- 
bling man,  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
[MaTav,  "man.**] 

ORANGte:,  or'anj,  n.  a  tree  with  a  delight- 
ful gold-colored  fruit :  its  f rvdt :  a  color 
composed  of  red  and  yellow.— ad^*.  per- 
tainmg  to  an  orange :  orange-colored. 
[Fr. — It.  araneio — ^Pers.  naranj,  the  n 
being  dropped ;  it  was  thought  to  oome 
from  L.  avrum,  gold,  hence  Low  L. 
aurantivm.^ 

ORANGEMAN,  or'anj-man,  n.  a  member 
of  a  secret  society  instituted  in  Ireland 
in  1796  to  uphold  Frotestantism,  so  called 
from  William  of  Orange. 

ORANGERY,  or'anj-er-i,  n.  a  plantation  of 
orange-trees. 

ORANG-OUTANG,  5-rang'-5»-tang', 
ORANG-UTAN,  5-rang'-(i5-tan',  n.  the 
Indian  or  red  orang.  [Malay,  "wild 
man.'*] 

ORATION,  o-rft'shun,  n.  a  public  speech  of 
a  formal  character.  [Fr.  —  L.  oratio, 
from  oro,  to  speak,  pray.l 

ORATOR,  orVtor,  n.  a  puolic  speaker:  a 
man  of  eloquence: — fern.  Or'atrbbs, 
Or'atrix 

ORATORICAL,  or-a-tor'ik-al,  adj,  pertain- 
ing to  oratory:  becoming  an  orator. — 
adv.  Orator'ically. 

ORATORIO,    or-a-to'ri-Sr   n.    a   kind    of 
musical   drama,  usually  founded   on  a 
Scriptural    subject.     [It,    So  called  be 
cause  they  originated  among  the  priests 
of  the  Oratory,'] 

ORATORY,  or'a-tor-i,  n.  the  art  of  speak- 
ing well,  or  so  as  to  plea.se  and  persuade, 
esp.  publicly  ;  the  exercise  of  eloquence  : 
an  s^artment  or  building  for  private  wor- 
ship.   [See  under  Oration.] 

ORB,  orb,  n.  a  circle :  a  sphere :  a  celestial 
body :  a  wheel :  any  rolling  bod^  :  the 
eye. — v.t,  to  surround:  to  form  mto  an 
orb.    fli.  orbis,  a  oircle.1 
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ORBED,  orbd,  adj.  in  the  form  of  an  orb ; 

ORBICULAR,  or-bik'a-lar,  adj.  having 
the  form  of  an  orb :  spherical :  round. — 

adv.  OKBKfXJhASLY.—n,  ORBIO'UIiABNBSS. 

[From  L.  orhiculuSy  dim.  of  orbis,] 

ORBICUIATE,  or-bik'a-lftt,  ORBICULAT- 
KD,  or*bik'Q4&t-ed,  ac^j,  in  the  form  of  an 
orb,-"^,  Orbicula'tion. 

ORBIT,  or'bit,  n,  the  path  described  by  a 
celestial  body  in  the  heavens :  the  bony 
cavity  for  tne  eyeball :  the  skin  round 
the  eye.  [L.  orot  to  —  orbis,  a  ring  or 
circle.] 

ORBITAii,  orl>it^,  acfj,  i>ertaining  to  an 
orbit 

ORCHARD,  orch'ard,  n.  a  garden  of  fruit- 
trees,  esp.  apple-trees.  [A.S.  orceard— 
older  form  ortgeard.  See  Wort,  a  plant, 
and  Yard.] 

ORCHESTRA,  or^es-tra,  n.  in  the  Oreek 
theatre,  the  place  where  the  chorus 
danced:  the  part  of  a  theatre  for  the 
musicians  :  the  perfbrmers  in  an  orches- 
tra, nil.— Gr.  orchestra— orcheomai,  to 
danoe.j 

ORCHESTRAL,  or'kes-tral  or  or-kes'-,  adj- 
pertaining  to  an  orchestra :  performed 
m  an  orchestra. 

ORCHID,  <»r^kid,  n.  an  orohideu^ous  plant. 

ORCHIDACEOUS,  oivki-da'shus,  ad^.  re- 
lating to  a  natural  order  of  plants  with 
beautiful  fragrant  flowers.  [Gr.  orchis, 
a  testicle,  which  its  root  resembles  in 
shapej 

ORCHIS,  or'kis,  n.  a  genus  of  orchidaceous 
plants. 

OkDAIN,  OF-dftn',  vJ,  to  put  in  order :  to 
appoint :  to  regulate  :  to  set  in  an  office : 
to  mvest  with  ministerial  functions.  [O. 
Fr.  ordener  (Fr.  ordonner) — L.  ordino, 
ordinatu9 — ardo.    See  Order.] 

ORDEIAL,  or'de-al.  n.  a  dealing  out  or  giv- 
ing of  lust  judgment :  an  ancient  form 
of  trial  by  lot,  fire,  water,  etc. :  any 
severe  trial  or  examination.  [A.S.  or- 
del,  or^al;  oog.  with  Dut.  oor-deel, 
judgment,  Ger.  ur4heil ;  the  prefix  or- 
(Dut.  ooT'j  Qer,  ur-)  sig.  out,  and  -deal 
being  the  same  word  as  Deal  and  Doz«E.] 

ORDER,  or'der,  n.  regular  arrangement : 
method :  proper  suite :  rule :  regular 
government :  command  :  a  class :  a  so- 
ciety of  persons :  a  religious  fraternity : 
a  acientinc  division  of  objects  :  (ardiC)  a 
system  of  the  parts  of  columns  \—pl.  the 
Christian  ministry. — v./.  to  arrange :  to 
conduct :  to  command. — v.t.  to  give  com- 
mand.   [M.E.  ordre — Fr.  ardr&^lu  ordo, 

ORDERING,  or'der-ing,  n.  arrangement : 
management. 

ORDERLESS,  or'der-les,  ac{;. without  order: 
disorderly. 

ORDERLY,  or'der-li,  ac^f.  in  order :  regu- 
lar :  well  regulated :  quiet :  being  on 
duty.— arfv.  regularly  :  methodically. — 
n.  a  soldier  who  attends  on  a  superior, 
esp.  for  carrying  official  messages.— n. 
Or'deruness. 

ORDINAL,  or'din-al,  adi,  showing  order  or 
succession. — n,  a  number  noting  order  :  a 
ritual  for  ordination. 

ORDINANCE,  or'din-ans,  n.  that  which  is 
ordained  by  authority :  a  law :  an  estab- 
lished rite.  [See  Ordain,  doublet  Ord- 
nance.] 

ORDINARY,  or'din-ar-i,  ady,  according  to 
the  common  order :  usual :  of  common 
rank  :  plain :  of  little  merit.— ti.  an  es- 
tablished judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes  : 
settled  estabushroent :  actual  office  :  a 
bishop :  a  place  where  meals  are  pro- 
vided at  fixed  charges.  —  adv.  Or'di- 
narily. 

ORDINATE,  or'din-ftt,  ac(/.  in  order :  re^- 
lar. — n.  a  straight  line  in  a  curve  termin- 


ated on  both  sides  by  the  oarv«  and 
bisected  by  the  diameter.— -odt?.  Ob^din- 
ATELY.    [See  Ordain.] 

ORDINATION,  or-din-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
ordaining:  established  order.  [See  Or- 
dain.] 

ORDNANCE,  ord'nans,  n.  (ortg.)  any  ar- 
rangement, disposition,  or  equipment : 
great  g^ns :   artillery. 

ORDURE,  or'dfir,  n.,  dirt:  dung:  excre- 
ment. [Fr.— O.  Fr.  ord,  foul— L.  horri- 
diM,  rough.] 

ORE,  5r,  n.  metal  in  its  unreduced  state : 
metal  mixed  with  earthy  and  other  sub- 
stances. [A.S.  6r,  another  form  of  ar, 
brass,  cog.  with  Ice.  eir,  Goth,  aiz,  L. 
CBS,  asr-ie,  bronze.] 

ORCIAN,  or'gan,  n.  an  instrument  or 
means  by  which  anything  is  done :  that 
by  which  a  natural  operation  is  carried 
on :  a  musical  instrument  with  pipes, 
bellows,  and  keys :  the  medium  of  com- 
munication. [Fr.  organe — L.  organum 
— Gr.    organon,   akin    to    ergon.      See 

\^ORK.l 

ORGANIC,  or-gan'ik,  ORGANICAL,  or- 
gan'ik-aJ,  ac(;.  pertaining  to  an  organ: 
consisting  of  or  containing  organs :  pro- 
duced by  the  organs:  instrumental. — 
adv,  Oroan'ically. 

ORGANISM,  or'gan-izm,  n.  organic  struct- 
ure :  a  living  being. 

ORGANIST,  or'gan-lst,  n.  one  who  plays 
on  the  organ. 

ORGANIZABLE,  or-gan-Iz'a-bl,  acfj.  that 
may  be  organized  or  arranged. 

ORGANIZATION,  or-gan-i-za'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  organizing :  the  state  of  being  or- 
ganized. 

ORGANIZE,  or'gan-Iz,  v.t  to  supply  with 
organs:  to  form,  as  an  organized  body: 
to  arrange. 

ORGASM,  or'^asm,  n.  immoderate  excite- 
ment or  action.  [Gr.  orgasmos,  orgao,  I 
swell.] 

ORGIES,  or'jiz,  n.pl.  (orig.)  ceremonies 
observed  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
distinguished  by  furious  revelry  :  any 
drunken  nocturnal  rites  or  revelry.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  orgia^  secret  rites— Gr.,  closely  akin 
to  ergon,  work.    See  Organ  and  work.] 

ORIEL,  d'ri-el,  n.  {orig.)  a  chamber  or 
apartment :  a  window  that  juts  out  so 
as  to  form  a  small  apartment.  [O.  Fr. 
oriol,  a  porch,  a  corridor — Low  L.  orir 
olum,  a  highly  ornamented  recess  —  L. 
auredlMS,  guded — aurum,  gold.    See  Ori- 

OI*E.] 

ORIENT,  6'ri-ent,  adj.,  rising,  as  the  sun: 
eastern  :  shining. — n.  the  part  where  the 
sun  rises:  the  east.  [L.  ortsns,  -enUs, 
prj).  of  orior,  to  rise.] 

ORIENTAL,  d-ri-«nt'al,  adj.  eastern:  per- 
taining to,  in,  or  from  the  east.' — n. 
a  native  of  the  east. 

ORIENTALISM,  o-ri-ent'al-izm,  n.  oriental 
doctrine. 

ORI£NTALIBT,&-ri-ent'al-ist,  n.  one  versed 
in  the  eastern  languages  :  an  oriental. 

ORIFICE,  or'i-fis,  n.  something  made  like 
a  mouth  or  opening.  [Fr. — ^L.  oriflcium — 
OS,  oris,  mouth,  &ndfacio,  to  make.] 

ORIFLAMME,  or'i-flam,  n.  a  little  banner 
of  red  silk  with  many  points  streaming 
like  flames,  borne  on  &gUt  staff,  the 
ancient  royal  standard  of  France.  [Fr. — 
Low  L.  auriflamma,  a  little  banner — L. 
aurum,  gold,  flamma,  a  flame.] 

ORIGAN,  or'i-gan,  ORIGANUM,  o-rig'a- 
num,  n.  wild  marjoram.  [Lit.  **  mount- 
ain-pride," Fr.  origan — ^L.  origanum — 
Gr.  origanon — oros,  mountain,  ganos, 
pride,  beauty.] 

ORIGIN,  or'i-jin,  n.  the  rising  or  first  ex- 
istence of  an^^hing :  that  from  which 
anything  first  proceeds :  cause :  deriva- 


tion.   [Fr.  ortigftne— L.  origo,  originU^ 
orior,  to  rise.] 
ORIGINAL,  o-nj'in-al,  oot/*  pertaining  to 
the  oriffin :  first  in  order  or  existence : 
not  copied :  not  translated :  having  the 

Eower  to  originate,  as  thought.— ».  origin: 
rst  copy :  the  precise  langusge  used  by 
a  writer  :  an  untranslated  tongue. — adv. 
Oriq'inally.  [Fr.— L.  ortgrina/i*— ortflro.] 

ORIGINALITY,  o-rij-in-al'it-i,  n.  quality 
or  state  of  being  original  or  of  origin- 
ating ideas. 

ORIGINATE,  o-rij'in-at,  v.t.  to  give  origin 
to :  to  bring  into  existence. — v.i.  to  have 
origin  :  to  begin.— ^.  Orio'inator.  [It. 
originare — L.  origo.] 

ORIGINATION,  o-rij-in-fi'shun,  n.  act  of 
originating  or  of  coming  into  existence : 
mode  of  production. 

ORIOLE,  6r'i-6l,  n.  the  golden  thrush. 
[O.  Fr.  oriol — L.  aureohis,  dim.  of  aureus, 
golden — aurum,  gold.    Cf.  Oriel.] 

ORION,  o-rfon,  n.  ^astr,)  one  of  the  con- 
stellations. [Orion  (myth.),  a  giant 
placed  among  the  stars  at  his  death.] 

ORISON,  or'i-zun,  n.  a  prayer.  [O.  Fr. 
orison  (Fr.  oraisony-L.  oratio,  -onis — 
oro,  to  pray.    See  Oral.] 

ORLOP,  or'lop,  n.  the  deck  of  a  ship  where 
the  cables,  etc.,  are  stowed  :  the  under- 
deok  of  a  ship-of-the-line.  [Lit.  a  '*  run- 
ning over,''  Dut.  overloop,  the  upper-deck 
— overlopen,  to  run  over.] 

ORMOLU7or-mo-l6d',  n.  a  kind  of  brass  like 
gold  from  the  quantity  of  copper  in  it. 
pL4t.  "  beaten  eold,"  Fr.  or— %L.  aurum, 
gold,  and  mouTu,  pa. p.  of  moudre,  to 
grind — ^L.  molo,  to  grind.] 

ORNAMENT,  or'na-ment,  n.  anything  that 
adds  grace  or  beauty:  additional  beauty: 
— ^.  {Pr.  Bk.)  all  the  articles  used  in  the 
services  of  the  church. — v.t.  to  adorn  : 
to  furnish  with  ornaments.  [Fr.  ome- 
ment — ^L.  omarmentum'''<Mmo,  to  adorn.] 

ORNAMENTAL,  or-na-ment'al,  ad^.  serv- 
ing to  ctdom  or  beautify. — adv.    Orna- 

MENT'aUjY 

ORNAMENTATION,  or-na-men-t&'shun,  n. 
act  or  art  of  ornamenting  :  {arch.)  orna- 
mental work. 

ORNATE,  or-nfit',  adj.,  ornamented:  dec- 
orated.—odt?.  ORNATE'LY.— 41.  Ornate'- 
NESS.    [L.  omatus,  pa. p.  of  omo.] 

ORNITHOL0GICAL,or.ni-tho-loj'ik-al,acl/. 
pertaining  to  ornithology. — oov.  Orni- 
tholoq'ically. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  or-ni-thol'o-ji,  n.  the  sci- 
ence of  birds. — n.  Ornithol'oqist,  one 
versed  in  ornithology.  [Gr.  omis,  or- 
nithos,  a  bird  (cog.  with  A.S.  earn, 
eagle),  and  logos,  science.] 

ORNITHOMANCY.  or-nith'o-man-si  or 
or'nith-,  n.,  divination  by  birds,  their 
flight,  etc.  [Gr.  omis,  omithos,  bird, 
manteia,  divination.] 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS,  or-ni-tho-ring'kus, 
n.  an  animal  in  Australia,  with  a  body 
like  an  otter  and  a  snout  like  the  bill 
of  a  duck,  also  called  Duckbill.  [Lit. 
"bird-snout,"  Gr.  omis,  omithos,  bird, 
rhyngchos,  snout.] 

OROGRAPHY,  or-og'ra-fl,  n.  the  descrip- 
tion of  mountains. — adj.  OROORAPific, 
Orooraph'ical.  [Gr.  oros,  a  mountain, 
and  grapho,  to  describe.] 

OROLOGY.    Same  as  Orography. 

ORPHAN,  or'fan,  n.  a  child  bere/t  of  father 
or  mother,  or  of  both. — a(^j.  bereft  of 
parents.  [Gr.  orphanos,  akin  to  L.  or- 
hus,  bereaved.] 

ORPHANAGE,  or'fan-aj,  n.  the  state  of  an 
orphan :  a  house  for  orphans. 

ORPHEAN,  or-fe'an  or  or'fe-an,  adj.  per- 
taining to  Orpheus :  (myth.)  a  poet  who 
had  the  power  of  moving  inanimate  ob^ 
jects  by  the  music  of  his  lyre. 
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ORPBfENT,  or^pi-ment^n.  yellow  sulphuret 
of  arsenic,  used  as  a  pigment,  and  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  color  and  because 
it  was  supposed  to  contain  gold.  JTr.-— 
L.  auripigmeniufn — aurunif  gold,  pigmeri' 
turn,  paint.] 

ORPIN,  or'pin,  n.  a  deep  gold  or  yellow 
color. 

ORPINE,  or'pin,  n.  a  plant  with  gold  or 
purplish-rose  colored  nowers.  [Fr.  orpin, 
from  or— L.  aurunif  and  Fr.  jpeindre.  See 
Paint.I 

ORRERY,  or'er-i,  n.  an  apparatus  for  illus* 
trating,  b^  balls  mounted  on  rods,  the 
si£e,  positions,  motions,  etc.,  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  [From  the  Earl  of  Orrery^ 
for  whom  one  of  the  first  was  made.] 

ORRIS,  CL*'is,  n.  asoecies  of  iris  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  aried  root  of  which  has 
a  smell  of  violets,  used  in  perfumery. 
[Prob.  a  corr.  of  Ibis.] 

OkT,  ort,  n.  a  fragment,  esp.  one  left  from 
a  meal :  usually p/.  [Low  Ger.  ort,  refuse 
of  fodder,  Scot.  OTrt  or  uj-ort.'] 

ORTHOOOX,  or'tho-doks,  ady,^  found  in 
doctrine :  believing  the  received  or  es- 
tablished opinions,  esp.  in  reli^on:  ac- 
cording to  the  received  doctnne. — adv. 
Or'thodoxly.  [Through  Fr.  and  Late  L. 
from  Gr.  orthodoxoa-^orthoaf  right,  doxa, 
opinion — dokedt  to  seem.] 

ORTHODOXY,  or'tho-doks-i,  n.,  soundness 
of  opinion  or  doctrine  :  belief  In  the 
commonly  accepted  opinions,  esp.  in  re- 
ligion. \Gt.  ortnodoxia.  See  Orthodox.] 

ORTHOEPY,  or'tho-e-pi,  n.  {gram.)  aorred 
pronunciation  of  words.^-^icy,  Orthoep'- 
lOAL. — n,  Or'thorpist,  one  versed  in  OV' 
thoepy,    [Gr.  orthos,  right,  epos,  a  word.] 

ORTELOGMDN,  or'tho-gon,  n.  (geom.)  a  fig- 
ure with  all  its  angles  right  angles, — aqj, 
Orthog'onai^  rectangular.  [Gfr.  ortfios, 
right,  gdnia,  angle.] 

ORTHOGRAPHER,  or-thog'ra-fer,  n,  one 
who  spells  words  correctly. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC,  or-tho-graf  ik,  ORTHO- 
GRAPHICAL, or-tho-graf  ik-al,  ady.  per- 
taining or  according  to  orthography: 
spelt  correctly, — adv.  ORTHOGRAitfiOAlr 

LY. 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  or-thog'ra-fi,  n.  (gram.) 
the  correct  spelling  of  words.  [Gr.  ar^ 
thographia^'OrthoSf   right,  graphd^  to 

ORTHOFTERA,  or-thop'ter-a,  n,  an  order 
of  insects  with  uniform  wing-covers, 
that  overlap  at  the  top  when  shut,  under 
which  are  the  true  wings,  which  fold 
lengthwise  like  a  fan.  fLit.  *' straight 
wings,"  Gr.  or^^os,  straight,  p/era,  pi.  of 
pteron,  wing.]^ 

OkTHOPTEROUS,  or-thop'ter-us,  actf. 
pertaining  to  the  orthqptera, 

ORTOLAN,  ort'o-lan,  n,  a  Kind  of  bunting, 
common  in  Europe,  and  considered  a 
great  deliciicy.  [Lit.  "  the  freouenter  of 
gardens,"  Fr.— It.  orfotono —Ij.  horto^ 
lanus,  belonging  to  gardens— ^iorfteZiw, 
dim.  of  hortus,  a  garden.  See  COURT  and 
Yard,  a  place  inclosed.] 

OSCILLATE,  os'il-l&t,  v.t.  to  move  back- 
wards and  forwards:  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween certain  limits.  [L.  osciUOf  -a^tw, 
to  swing,  osciUum,  a  swing.] 

OSCILLATION,  os-il-i&'shun,  n.  act  of  os- 
cillating :  a  swinging  like  a  pendulum. 
[Fr. — ^L.  osciUaiioT] 

OSCILLATORY,  os'Q-la-tor^i,  o^/.,  swing- 
ing, 

OSCULANT,  os'kH-lant,  adif.,  htssinfl:  ad- 
hering closely.  [L.  osculans,  'anOs,  pr.p. 
of  oscuUor,] 

OSCULATE,  osldl-lftt,  v.t.  to  kiss:  to  touch, 
as  two  curves. — n.  Osoxtla'tion.  [L.  oa- 
culor,  -atum — osculumt  a  little  mouth,  a 
kiss,  dim,  of  09,  mouth.] 

OSCULATORY,  os'kO-la-tor4,  ac{f.   of  or 


pertaining  to  hissing:  (geom.)  having 
the  same  curvature  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact. 

OSIER,  O'zhi-er,  n.  the  water-willow,  used 
in  makingbaskets. — ady.  made  of  or  like 
osiers.  [Fr.;  perh.  from  Gr.  oisos;  akin 
to  L.  vitexJ] 

OSIERED,  a'zhl-erd,  ac{f.  adorned  with 
tpUlows. 

OSMIUM,  oz'mi-um,  n*  a  g^ay- colored 
metal  found  with  platinum,  the  oxide 
of  which  has  a  disagreeable  smelL  [Low 
L.  —  Gr.  osmS,  smell,  orig.  od-mS,  conn, 
with  root  of  Odor.] 

OSNABURG,  oz'na-burg,  n.  a  coarse  kind 
of  linen,  originally  brought  from  Osnor 
burgiti  Germany. 

OSPREY,  OSPRAY,  os'prft,  n.  the  fish- 
hawk,  a  species  of  eagle  very  common 
on  the  coast  of  N.  America.  [Corr. 
from  OssiFRAOE,  which  see.] 

OSSEOUS,  os'e-us,  adj.,  tony:  composed 
of  or  resembling  bone.  [L.  osseu^—cSt 
ossiSf  bone.] 

OSSICLE,  osl-kl,  n.  a  smaU  hone.  [Dun. 
otosA 

OSSIFEROUS,  os'fiif  er-ns,  a4j\  producing 
hone  :  (geol.)  containing  bones.  [L.  o«, 
andfero,  to  bear.] 

OSSmCATION,  os-si-fi-k&'shim,  n.  the 
change  or  state  of  being  changed  into  a 
hony  substance. 

OSSIFRAGE,  os'i-fraj,  n.  the  sea  or  bald 
eagle,  common  in  the  United  States: 
(B.)  the  bearded  vulture,  the  lai^gest  of 
European  birds.  [Lit.  *'  the  bone-break- 
er," L.  ossifragus,  breaking  bones — os, 
and  frctg^  root  of  frango,  fractum,  to 
break.] 

OSSIFY,  os'i-fi,  v.t  to  make  into  hone  or 
into  a  bone-like  substance. — v.i,  to  be- 
come bone  '.'^'pa.p,  oss'ified.  [L.  owiftco 
— OS,  and /acto,  to  make.] 

OSSrVOROUS,  OS-si  v'or-us,  ad(f.,  devouring 
or  feeding  on  hones.  [L.  os,  and  voro,  to 
devour.] 

OSSUARY,  os'Q-ar-i,  n.  a  place  where  the 
hones  of  the  dead  are  deposited :  a  char- 
nel-house. 

OSTENSIBLE,  os-tens'i-bl,  ac^.  that  may 
be  shown:  declared:  apparent.^- adv. 
OSTENS'IBLT. — n.  OsTENsmn/rTY.  [L, 
ostendo,  ostensum,  to  show.] 

OSTENSIVE,  os-tens'iv,  a(^".,  showing :  ex- 
hibiting.— <idt;.  OsTENS'lVELY. 

OSTENTATION,  os-ten-ta'shun,  n.  act  of 
milking  a  display:  ambitious  display: 
boasting.    [Fr. — ^L.  ostendo,  to  show.] 

OSTENTATIOUS,  os-ten-ta'shus,  ady.  given 
to  show :  fond  of  self-display :  intended 
for  display.— cuft;.  Ostenta'tioxjblt. — n. 
Ostenta'tiousnbss. 

OSTEOLOGICAL,  os-te-o-loj'ik-al,  ady.  per- 
taining to  osteology.— <K2t7.  Osteolog'- 

ICALLT. 

OSTEOLOGY,  os-te-oro-ji,  n.  the  science 
of  the  honeSf  that  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  bones. — tis.  Osteol'oger, 
Osteol'ogist,  one  versed  in  osteology. 
[Gr.  osteon,  bone,  logos,  science.] 

OSTLER,  os'ler.    Same  as  Hostler. 

OSTRACISM,  os'tra-sizm,  n.  banishment 
h^  ostracizing.  [Gr.  ostrakismo^—ostrOf^ 
ktzd.] 

OSTRACIZE,  os'tra-s(fz,  v.t.  in  ancient 
Greece,  to  banish  by  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple written  on  a  potsherd:  to  banish  from 
society.      [Gr.   ostr<zkiz6^'Ostrakon,   a 

S^tsherd,  orig.  a  shell.    Of.  Osseous  and 
VSTEiR  1 

OSTRICH,  os'trich,  n.  the  largest  of  birds, 
found  in  Africa,  remarkable  for  its  speed 
in  running,  and  prized  for  its  feathers. 
[O.  Fr.  ostruche  (Fr.  autruchey^lj.  avis^, 
struthio,  ostrich — Gr.  strouthos,  little 
bird,  megas  strouthos,  the  large  bird,  th« 
ostrich.    Gf.  Bustard.] 


OTACOUSTIC,  ot-a*kows'tik,  adfj.  assisting 
the  sense  of  hearing. — n.  (also  Otacxjub^ 
ncON)  an  instrument  to  assist  tne  hear- 
ing. [Gr.  akotistikos,  relating  to  hear- 
ing— akouO,  to  hear— otia,  otos,  ear.] 

OTHER,  u^Ti'er,  043-  and  prou.  different^ 
not  the  same:  additional:  second  of  two. 
[A.S.  otJier;  cog.  with  Goth,  anthar,  Ger. 
ander.  Sans,  antara,  L.  alter.] 

OTHERWISE,  uf/i'er-wiz,  adv.  in  another 
ii>a^  or  manner:  by  other  causes:  in  other 
respects. 

OTIOSE,  5'shi-5s,  ocf/.  being  at  ease :  .unoc- 
cupied :  lazy.     [L.  otiosus — otium,  rest.] 

OTITIS,  o-ti'tis,  n.  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal ear.  [From  Gr.  ous,  dtos,  the  ear.] 

OTOSCOPE,  o'to-Bk6p,n.  an  instrument  for 
exploring  the  ear.  [Gr.  ous,  Otos,  the  ear, 
and  skqpeo,  to  look  at.l 

OTTER,  ot'er,  n.  a  large  Kind  of  weasel  liv- 
ing entirely  on  fish.  [Lit.  the  '*  water- 
animal,"  A.S.  otor,  oter ;  cog.  with  Dut. 
and  Ger.  otter.  Ice.  otr,  akin  to  uddr, 
water,  Gr.  hydra,  E.  Water,] 

OITO,  ot'o,  OTTAR,  ot'ar,  (better  spelt} 
ATTAR,  at'ar,  n.  a  fragrant  oil  obtainea 
from  certain  flowers,  esp.  the  rose.  [Ar. 
*itr — *atira,  to  smell  sweetly.] 

OTTOMAN,  ofo-man,  adlj.  pertaining  to  the 
Turkish  Empire,  founded  by  Othman  or 
Osman  in  12d9. — n.  a  Turk:  a  low,  stuffed 
seat  without  a  back,  first  used  in  Turkey. 
[The  Ft.  form.] 

OUBLIETTE,  6&-bli-ef ,  n.  a  dungeon  with 
no  opening  but  at  the  top.  [Lit.  "a 
place  where  one  ia  forgotten,*^  Fr.,  from 
oublier,  to  forget— L.  ooliviscor,]' 

OUCH,  owch,  n.  the  socket  of  a  precious 
stone.  [O.  Fr.  notiche,  nosche  ;  from  O. 
Ger.  nusche,  a  clasp.] 

OUGHT,  n.  same  as  Auoht. 

OUGHT,  awt,  v.t.  to  be  under  obligation : 
to  be  proper  or  necessary.  [Lit.  **owed," 
pa.t.  of  Owe.] 

Ounce,  owns,  n.  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
pound  troy  -»  480  grains :  ^ot  ^  pound 
avoirdupois  ^  487i  troy  grains.  [A.S. 
ynce,  ^oIb,  foot,  an  inch  ;  Fr.  once— L. 
uncia,  the  twelfth  part  of  anything.  See 
Inctu 

OUNCE,  owns,  n.  a  feline  carnivorous  ani- 
mal of  Asia,  allied  to  the  leopard.  [Fr. 
once,  prob.  nasalized  form  of  Pers.  yuz.] 

OUR,  owr,  a4j'  and  pron.  pertaining  or 
belonging  to  us,  [A.S.  ure,  for  usere, 
gen,  pi.  of  Ist  pers.  pron.    See  Us.] 

OURANG-OUTANG.      Same   as   Orang- 

OUTANO. 

OURS,  owns,  pron.  possessive  of  Wk. 

OURSELF,  owr-self%  pron.,  myself  (in  the 
regal  style)  i-^-pL  0ussELTX!8(-6elvz'},  we, 
not  others :  us. 

OUSEL,  55'zl,  n.  a  kind  of  thrush.  [A.S. 
osle  (short  for  amsele);  cog.  with  Ger. 
amjseZ.] 

OUST,  owst,  v.t  to  eject  or  ezpeL  [O.  Fr. 
oster  (Fr.  6ter),  to  remove ;  ace.  to  Diez, 
from  L.  haurio,  hauetus,  to  draw  (water). 
Cf.  Exhaust.] 

OUSTER,  owst'er,  n.  (law)  ejection :  dis- 
possession. 

OUT,  owt,  adv,  without,  not  within :  gone 
forth  :  abroad :  in  a  state  of  discovery : 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  extinction,  etc.: 
completely ;  freely :  forcibly :  at  a  loss : 
unsheltered :  uncovered. — int.  away !  be 
eone !— Our  of  ooxtrse,  out  of  order.- 
Out  OFHAin),  instantly.  [A.S.  ute,  ut, 
cog.  with  Ice.  and  Gk>th.  ut,  Ger.  aus. 
Sans,  ud.' 

OUTBALANCE,  owt-bal'ans,  v,t  to  exceed 
in  weight  or  e£fect. 

OUTBID,  owt-bid',  v.t  to  offer  a  higher 
price  than  another. 

Ot7TBREA£,  owtlirtUc,  n.  a  breaklDg  ont* 
eruption. 
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OUTBUBST,  owtnburst,  n.  a  bunting  out : 

an  explosion. 
OUTCAST,  owt'kasty  a4f.  exiled :  rejected. 

— n.  a  person  bantsiiea :  an  exile. 
OUTCOME,  owt'kum,  n.  the  issue :  coose- 

QiieDce. 
OUTCROP,  owt'krop,  n,  the  exposure  of  a 

stratum  at  the  earth^s  surface.  [Out  and 

Crop.1  [noise. 

OUTCRY,  owtlcrl,  n.  a  loud  cry  of  distress: 
OUTDO,  owi-dOd',  v,i.  to  surpass :  exoeL 
OUTDOOR,  owt'dSr  or  owt-dOr',  octf.  out- 
side the  door  or  the  house :  in  the  open 

air 
OUTDOORS,  owt'd5n,  adv.  out  of  the 

house :  abroad. 
OUTER,  owt'er,  cu^.t  more  out  or  without : 

external }— opposed  to  IninEB.    [Comp.  of 

Out.] 
OUTERMOST,  owfer-mOst,  oclf.,  moat  or 

furthest  ovi:  most  distant.     [Corr,  of 

ute-m-estt  double  superl.  of  Our.     For 

suffix  -moatf  see  Aftebmost,  Fobekost.] 
OUTFIT,  owfflt,  n.  complete  eouipment : 

the  articles  or  the  expenses  for  fitting 

out;  the  means  for  an  outfit. 
OUTFITTER,  owt'fit-er,  n.  one  who  for- 

nishes  outfits. 
OUTFITTING,  owt'fit-ing,  n.  an  outfit. 
OUTFLANK,  owt-fiangk',  v.t  to  extend 

the  flank  of  one  army  beyond  that  of 

another. 
OUraENKRAL,  owt-jen'er-al,  v.t  to  outdo 

in  generalship.    [Out  and  Oeneral.1 
OUTGOma,  owt'gb-ing,  n.  act  or  state  of 

goin^  out:  extreme  limit :  expenditure. 

— a4t  opposed  to  incoming,  as  a  tenant. 
OUTGROW,  owt-gr6',  v.t.  to  grow  beyond 

or  surpass  in  growth :  to  grow  out  of. 
OUTHOUSE,  owfhows,  n.  a  small  buHd- 

ing  outside  a  dwelling  house. 
OUTLANDISH,  owt-land'ish,  adj.  belong*. 

ing:  to  an  out  or  foreign  land:  foreign : 

strange:   rustic,    rude,    vulgar.      [XS. 

utlenaisc    Our  and  Land.] 
OUTLAST,   owt-last%   v.t  to  last  longer 

than. 
OUTLAW,  owtlaw,  n.  one  deprived  of  the 

protection  of  the  law :  aroboer  or  bandit. 

— v.t.  to  place  be^'ond  the  law:  to  deprive 

of  the  benaflt  of  the  law :  to  proscribe. 
OUTLAWRY,  owtOaw-ri,  n.  the  act  of  put- 
ting a  man  out  of  the  protection  of  the 

OUTLAY,  owtna,  n.  that  which  Is  laid  out : 

expenditure. 
OUTLET,  owt^let,  n.  the  place  or  means 

by  which  anything  Is  let  out :  the  pass- 
age outward. 
OUTLINE,  owtUn,  ru  the  outer  or  exterior 

line:  tbe  lines  bv  which  any  figure  is 

bounded :  a  sketon:  a  draft. — v.t.  to  draw 

the  exterior   line   of:   to  delineate  or 

slcetch 
OUTliVE,  owt-liv',  v.t.  to  live  beyond :  to 

survive. 
OUTLOOK,  owtaook,  n.  vlgflant  watch : 

prospect:  the  place  from  which  one  looks 

out. 
OUTLYING,  owtll-ing,  ckW.  lying  out  or 

beyond:    remote:    on  the  exterior  or 

frontier. 
OUTMARCH,  owt-mArch%  v.t  to  match 

fastor  than. 
OUTMOST,  owf  mOst     Same  aa  Odtbb- 

MOST. 

( )UTN  UMBER,  owt-nmnl>er,  v.t.  to  exceed 

in  number. 
L  JTPATIENT»  owt'pSrshent,  n.  a  patient 

who  receives  aid   from  a  hospital,  but 

lives  outside  of  it. 
OUTPORT,  owt'pCrt,  n.  a  port  out  or  re- 

mote  from  the  chief  port. 
OUTPOST,  owt'p5st,  n.  a  post  or  station 

beyond  the  main  body  ox  an  army :  the 

troops  placed  there. 
OUTPOUR,  owt-pGr',  v.t  to  poor  out. 


OUTPOURING,  owt'p((r-ing,  n.  a  pouring 
out:  an  abundant  supply. 

OUTPUT,  owt'poot,  n.  the  quantity  of 
metal  made  by  a  smelting  furnace,  or  of 
coal  taken  from  a  pit,  within  a  certain 
time. 

OUTRAGE,  owt'rftj,  n.  violence  beyond 
measure :  excessive  abuse :  wanton  mis- 
chief.— v.t  to  treat  with  excessive  abuse  : 
to  injure  byyiolence. — v.i.  to  be  guilty  of 
outrage.  [Fr.,  O.  Fr.  oiiZfroae— Low  L. 
tUtragium,  from  uUra^  beyond.] 

OUTRAGEOUS,  owt-rftj'us,  adj.  violent, 
furious  :  turbulent :  atrocious  :  enor- 
mous.—adv.  Outba'gbously. — n.  Out'- 

BAOEOUBNESS. 

OUTRE,  Mt-r&%  o^f*  extravagant:  over- 
strained. (Fr.  oufrer— Ottire— L.  uUrOf 
beyond.] 

OUmEACH,  owt-r6ch^  v.t.  to  reach  or 
extend  beyond. 

OUTRIDE,  owt-ild',  v.t  to  ride  beyond : 
to  ride  faster  than. 

OUTRIDER,  owt'rld-er^  n.  one  who  rides 
abroad :  a  servant  on  horsebaok  who  at- 
tends a  carriage. 

OUTRIGGER,  owt'rig-er,  n.  a  projecthig 
spar  for  extending  sails  or  any  part  of  the 
rigging :  an  apparatus  fixed  to  a  boat  to 
increase  the  leverage  of  the  oar :  a  boat 
with  this  apparatus. 

OUTRIGHT,  owt'rlt,  adv.  immediately:  at 
once:  completely. 

OUTRIVAL,  owt-rfval,  v.t  to  go  beyond 
in  rivalry :  to  surpass. 

OUTROAD,  owt'rGd,  n.  (obe.)  a  ridinq  out 
into  an  enemy*s  countcy ,  a  hostile  attack. 

OUTRUN,  owt-run%  v.t.  to  go  beyond  in 
running :  to  exceed. 

OUTSET,  owf  set,  n.  a  setting  out :  be^- 
nlng. 

OUTSHINE,  owt«hTn'.  v.i.  to  shine  out  or 
forth. — v.t  to  excel  in  shining ;  to  exceL 

OUTSIDE,  owt'sid,  n.  the  outer  side :  the 
surface :  the  exterior.— <id/.  on  the  out- 
side: exterior:  superficial:  extemaL— 
fl.  Out'sidbBs 

OUTSEIRT,  owfskert,  n.  the  outer  skirt : 
border :  suburb :— often  used  in  pL 

OUTS  PAN,  owt-spaa%  v.t  to  unyoke 
draught-oxen  from  a  vehicle.  [See  19- 
spanTI 

OUTSPOKEN,  owt^pOlcen,  a4f.  frank  or 
bold  of  speech. 

OUTSPREAD,  owt«p^ed^  v.t.  to  spread  out 
or  over. 

OUTSTANDING.  owt«tand'ing,  ac(f.  stand- 
ing  out :  uncollected :  remaining  unpaid. 

OUTOTRETCH,  owt-fltrech',  v.t  to  stretch 
or  spread  out :  to  extend* 

OUTSTRIP,  owt-fltrip',  v.t  to  outrun :  to 
leave  behind. 

OUTVIE,  owt-vT,  v.t  to  go  beyond  in  vying 
with :  to  exceed :  to  surpass.  [Out  and 
Vm,] 

OUTVCXTE,  owt-v5t',  v.t  to  defeat  by  a 
greater  number  of  votes. 

OUTWARD,  owt'ward,  a^if.  towards  the 
outside  :  external :  exterior.-^odv.  also 
OUT'WABDS,  toward  the  exterior :  to  a 
foreign  port. 

OUTWARD-BOUND,  owt'ward-bownd, 
adj.  bound  outwards  or  to  a  foreign  port. 
[SeeBouyp,  a^j.] 

Outwardly,  owf ward-ll,  adv.  in  an 
outward  manner :  externally :  in  appear- 
ance. 

OUTWEIGH,  owt-w&',  v.t.  to  exceed  hi 
weight  or  importance. 

OUTWENT,  owt-wenf,  v.t  (New  Test.) 
tgenf  faster  than. 

Outwit,  owt-wif ,  v.t.  to  surpass  in  wit 
or  ingenuity :  to  defeat  by  superior  in- 
genuity :—pr.p.  outwitting;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  outwltt'ed. 

Outwork,  owt'wurk,  n.  a  work  outside 
the  principal  wail  or  line  of  fortification. 


OVAL,  O'val,  a4j.  having  the  shape  of  an 

egg. — n.  anything  oval :  an  ellipse.— cuio. 

C/VAIXY.  JrFr.  ovale^  from  L.  ovum,  an 

ecTfir     See  Eoo  1 
OV-flaiOTOMY,  6-var-i-ot'om-i,  n.  (surgery) 

the  excision  of  a  tumor  from  the  ovary. 

[Fr. — ovaire^  the  ovary,  and  Gr.  tomSt 

cutting.] 
OVARIOUS,  6-v&'ri-us,  adj.  consisting  of 

eggs. 
OVARY,  6'var-i,  n.  the  part  of  the  female 

animal  in  which  the  egg  of  the  offspring 

is  formed  :  (pot)  the  part  of  the  pistu 

which  contains  the  seea.'--adj.  Ova'bian. 

Qx)w  L.  ovaria.    See  Oval.] 
Ovate,  C'vat,  OVATED,  6'v&t-ed,  ocj;., 


^ig-shaped. 


Ovation,  ^v&'shun,  n.  in  ancient  Rome, 
a  lesser  triumph  :an  outburst  of  popular 
applause.  [IV.-^L.  ovatio-^ovo,  ovattim, 
to  shout,  exult,  G(^.  with  Gr.  atcO,  to 
shout.] 

OVEN,  uv'n,  n.  an  arched  cavity  over  afire 
for  baMngf  heating,  or  diying :  any  ap- 
paratus used  as  an  oven.  [A.S.  of  en; 
cog.  with  Ger.  ofen^  Goth,  avhns,  and 
perh.  connected  with  Gr.  ipnos,  an  oven.] 

OVER,  6'ver,  prep,  above :  across :  on  the 
surface  of  :  upon  the  whole  surface  of: 
through.— cuft;.  above :  across :  from  one 
to  another:  from  one  country  to  another: 
above  in  measure :  too  much :  to  excess : 
completely.— acj;.  upper  :  beyond :  past. 
rA.S.  ofer ;  Ice.  yjir,  Goth,  ti/ar,  Ger. 
cber,  ll  «iiper,  Gr.  huver,  Sans,  upari ; 
conn,  with  UP,  Open,  Ab-ove.1 

OVERACT,  6-ver*akt',  v.t  to  act  overmuch 
or  to  excess.— 17.  t.  to  act  more  than  is 
necessary. 

OVERALLS,  6'ver4iwlz,  n.  loose  trouserv 
worn  over  all  the  other  dress. 

OVERARCH,  ^ver-ftrch%  v.t.  to  arch  over. 

OVERAWE,  C-ver-aw*,  v.t.  to  restrain  by 
fear  or  superior  influence. 

OVERBALANCE,  G-ver-bal'ans,  v  t  to  ex- 
ceed in  weight,  value,  or  importance.— n. 
O'VEBBALAlTCE,  excess  of  weight  or  value. 

OVERBEAR,  6-ver-bsy,  v.t.  to  bear  down 
or  overpower :  to  overwhelm. 

OVERBEARING,  ^ver-bfir'ing,  adj. 
haughty  and  dogmatical :  imperious. 

OVERBOARD,  d'ver-bCrd,  adv.  over  the 
board  or  side :  from  on  board :  out  of  a 
ship.  

OVERBURDEN,  fr-ver-bnr'dn,  v.t  to  bur- 
den overmuch. 

OVERCAST,  6-ver-kasf ,  v.t  to  cloud :  to 
cover  with  eloom :  to  sew  over  slightly. 

OVERCHARGE,  6-verK;h&rj',  v.t.  to  load 
with  too  great  a  charge  :  to  charge  too 
much. — n.  Cverchaboe,  an  excessive 
load  or  burden  :  an  excessive  charge. 

OVERCLOUD,  fi-ver^klowd',  v.t  to  cover 
over  with  clouds. 

OVERCOAT,  fi'veivkOt,  n.  a  coat  over  all 
the  other  dress. 

OVERCOME,  6-ver-lnim',  v.t  to  get  the 
better  of :  to  conquer  or  subduc^^.i.  to 
be  victorious. 

OVERDO,  6-ver-dW,  v.t  to  do  overmuch  : 
to  harass,  to  fatigue :  to  cook  too  much. 

OVERDONE,  6-ver-dun',  adj,  overacted: 
fatigued :  cooked  too  much. 

OVERDOSE,  6-ver-dQs',  v.t.  to  dose  over^ 
much.^-n.  an  excessive  dose. 

OVERDRAW,  6-ver-draw',v.e.to  draw  ovc^ 
much :  to  draw  beyond  one's  credit :  to 
exaiGTfirerate 

OV^IdUE,  5-ver-d11',  adj.  due  beyond  the 
time. 

OVERESTDIATB,  5-veives'tim-&t,  t;.^.  to 
estimate  too  lidghly.— n.  an  excessive 
estimate. 

OVERFLOW,  6-ver.fl6',  v.t.  to  flow  over : 
to  flood:  to  overwhelm:  to  cover,  as 
with  numbers. — v.i.  to  run  over:  to 
abound. 
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OVBBFLOW,  (/Ter-flSy  n.  a  flowing  oiv«\ 

an  inundation :  superabundance. 
OVERFLOWING,  &-vei^41o'ing,  o^/.  flow- 
ing over:     abundant. — fk    abundance; 

oopiousnesB. 
OVERGROW,  O-yer-gro',  v.t  to  grow  be- 
yond:   to  rise   above:    to  cover  with 

growth. — v.u  to  grow  beyond  the  proper 

size. 
OVERHANG,   6-ver-hang^,  v.t   to  han^ 

over:  to  project  over:  to impend.^^i^.t. 

to  hang  over. 
OVERHAUL,  &-vep-hawr,  v.t.  to  haul  or 

draw  over:  to  turn  over  for  examina- 
tion: to  examine:  to  re-examine:  (naut,) 

to  overtake  in  a  chajse. 
OVERHAUL,   5'ver-hawl,   tt.  a  hauling 

over :  examination  :  repair. 
OVERHEAD,   6«ver-hed%   adv.   over  the 

head  :  aloft :  in  the  zenith. 
OVERHEAR,  5-ver-hSr',  v.t  to  hear  what 

was  not  intended  to  be  heard :  to  hear  by 

accident.    fOvxa  and  Heab.] 
OVERJOY,   d-ver^joy',   v.t   to    flU  with 

great  joy :  to  transport  with  delight  or 

gladness. 
OVERJOY,  5'ver-joy,  n.  joy  to  exoeas: 

transport. 
OVERLAND,  6'ver-land,  a^,  passing  en- 
tirely or  principally  by  land,  as  a  routCb 
OVERLAP,  0-yer-lap%  v.t  to  lap  over. 
OVERLAY,  5-v«vlfi.%  v.t  to  lay  over :  to 

spread  over:  to  cover  completely:  to 

smother :  to  cloud. 
OVERLEiAP,  5-ver-lSp%  v.t  to  leap  over. 
OVERLEAVEN,  6-ver-leVn,  t%f.  to  leaven 

too  much :  to  mix  too  moob  with. 
OVERLIE,  O-ver-ir,  v.t  to  lie  above  or 

upon. 

OVERLTVE,  5-ver-liv',  v.t  (B.)  to  outlive : 

to  survive. 
OVERLOAD,  5-TeivlOcr,  v.t  to  load  or  AH 

overmuch. 
overlook:,  O-ver-looV,  v.t  to  look  over: 

to  be  higher :  to  inspect :  to  neglect  by 

carelessness  or  inadvertence :  to  pass  by 

indulgently :  to  pardon :  to  riight. 
OVERMATdH,  5-ver-maoh',  v.t  to  be  more 

than  a  match  for :  to  conquer.—^  O'yxB- 

MATCH,  one  who  is  more  than  a  match. 
OVERMUCH,  5-Ter-much%  CK^.  and  adv. 

too  much. 
OVERPASS,  5-ver-pa8',  v.t  to  pass  over : 

-^)aj>.  (B.)  Overpasf . 
OVERPAY,  Q-ver-pft'.  v.t  to  pay  too  much. 
OVERPLUS,  O'ver-plus,  n.  that  which  is 

more  than  enougn :  surplus.    [E.  OVEB, 

and  Lb  pfeur,  more.] 
OVERPOWER,  a^veriww'er,  vX  to  have 

or  gain  power  over :  to  subdue. 
OVERRATE,   5-ver-rftt%  v.t  to  rate  too 

high. 
OVS^tREACH,  5-ver-r6oh',  v.t  to  reach  or 

extend  beyond :  to  cheat.— « t  to  strike 

the  hindfoot  against  the  forefoot,  as  a 

horse. 
OVERRULE,  5-ver-r0(^r,  v.t  to  rale  over : 

to  influence  by  greater  power:  (lau^  to 

supersede  or  reject. 
OVERRUN,  &-ver^run%  v.t  to  run  or  ^iread 

over :  to  grow  over :  to  spread  over  and 

take  possesion  of :  (B.)  to  outrun.— f;.i. 

to  run  over. 
OVERSEE,  6-ver-s^,  v.t  to  see  or  look 

over:  to  superintend. 
OVERSEER,  0-ver«e'er,  n.  one  who  over* 

8ee8 :  a  superintendent :  an  officer  who 

has  the  care  of  the  poor. 
OVERSET,  5-ver-Bet',  v.t  to  set  or  turn 

over :  to  upset :  to  overthrow. — v.u  to 

turn  or  be  turned  over. 
OVERSHADE,  0-ver«faftd',  v.t  to  throw  a 

shade  over 
OVERSHADOW,  ft-vef^had'5,v.f.  to  throw 

a  shadow  over:  to  shelter  or  protect. 
OVERSHOOT,  <KverHih(>6f ,  v.t  to  shoot 

over  or  b^ond,  aa  a  mark:  to  pass 


awlftty  ovfse.'^if.L  to  shoot  or  Qf  be- 
yond the  mark. 
Overshot,  O'ver^ot,  acy.  having  the 
water  falling  from  above,  as  a  wheeL 

OVERSIGHT,  O'ver-filt,  n.  (orig.)  miperiu' 

tendence :  a  failing  to  notice :  mistake : 

omission. 
OVERSPREAD,  O-ver-spred',  v.t  to  spread 

over :  to  scatter  over.— i;.i.  to  be  spread 

over. 
OVERSTATE,  5-ver-stfit%  v.t  to  state  over 

or  above:  to  exaggerate.— ^kOVBBBTATB'- 

MENT. 

OVERSTEP,  O-ver-step",  v.t  to  step  be- 
yond :  to  exceed. 

Overstock,  &-ver-6tok',  v.t  to  stock 

overmuch :  to  fill  too  fulL 
OVERSTRAIN,  5-ver4tr&n',  v.t  and  v.t  to 

strain  or  stretch  too  far. 

OVERT,  6'vert,  ocj;.,  open  to  view:  public : 
apparent.— adt;.  O'vertly.  [Fr.  owxrt 
pa. p.  of  ouvHTf  to  open,  ace.  to  Dies:, 
from  O.  Fr.  Orovrir,  through  Prov.  adt^ 
rtr,  from  L.  de^cperio,  to  uncover— de-« 
un«,  and  operio^  to  cover ;  ace.  to  Littr6, 
from  L.  qperiret  to  cover,  confounded  in 
meaning  with  aperiret  to  open.] 

OVERTAKE,  5-ver-t&k',  v.t  to  come  op 
with :  to  catch :  to  come  upon. 

OVERTASK,  6-ver^task',  v.t  to  task  over- 
much :  to  impose  too  heavy  a  task  on. 

OVERTAX,  5-ver-taks%  v.t  to  tax  over- 
much. 

OVERTHROW,  6-ver-thr6',  v.t  to  throw 
down :  to  upset :  to  bring  to  an  end  :  to 
demolish:  to  defeat  utterly.— fk  O'vbb- 
TBROW,  act  of  overthrowing  or  state  of 
being  overthrown  :  ruin  :  defeat. 

OVERTOP,  &-Te^top',  v.t  to  rise  over  the 
top  of :  to  surpass :  to  obscure. 

OVERTRADE,  5-ver-tr&d',  v.t  to  trade 
overmuch  or  beyond  capital. 

OVERTURE,  O'ver^Or,  n.  (oria.)  an  open- 
inQf  disclosure:  a  proposal:  (muste)  a 
piece  introductory  to  a  greater  piece  or 
ballet. — v.t  to  lay  an  overture  or  pro- 
posal  before.    [Fr.  ouvertvre.] 

OVERTURN,  5-ver-tum',  v.t  to  throw 
down :  to  subvert :  to  ruin.— fu  O'VEt^- 
TCBN,  state  of  being  overturned. 

OVERVALUE,  5-ver-val'Q,  v.t  to  valne 
overmuch. 

OVERWEENING,  O-ver-wfin'ing,  acff., 
weeninq  or  thinking  too  highly  :  conceit- 
ed :  vain.   rA.S.  oferwenan.  See  Ween.] 

OVERWEIGH,  O-ver^wft',  v.t  to  outweigh. 

OVERWEIGHT,  ft-ver-w&t',  n.  weight  be- 
yond  what  is  required  or  Is  just. 

OVERWHELM,  0-ver-hwelm%  v.t  to  over- 
spread and  crush  by  something  heavy  or 
strong :  to  immerse  and  bear  down :  to 
overcome. 

OVERWISE,  g-ver-wl^,a<y.  wise  overmuch: 
affectedly  wise. — adv.  Ovekwibk'ly. 

OVERWORK,  G-ver-wurk*,  v.t  and  v.t  to 
work  overmuch  or  beyond  the  strength : 
to  tire.— n.  O^tebwork,  eoBoeas  of  work : 
excessive  labor 

OVERWORN,  0>ver-wOm%  o4f.  worn  out : 
subdued  by  toil :  spoiled  by  use. 

OVERWROUGHT,  5-ver-rawf ,  pa.p.  of 
Overwork,  wrought  overmuch :  worked 
all  over. 

OVIFEROUS,  &-vifer-ns,a^.,eg^eaHn0ii 
[L.  ovum,  egg,  and  fero^  to  bear.] 

OVIFORM,  O'vi-form,  adj.  having  the  form 
of  an  oval  or  egg.  [L.  otmm,  eggt  and 
Form.] 

OVIPAROUS,  O-vip^arTOs,  cu^.,   bringing 

{'orth  eggs,    [L.  ot*um,  egg»  andjpario,  to 
iring  forth.] 
OVOID,  6'void,  OVOIDAL,  6-Toid'al,  a^\. 
oval  or  egg  shaped.    [L.  ovam^  egg^  ana 
Qr,  eid08,  form.] 
OVUM,  O'vum,  n.  an  egg :  (flnat.)  the  body 
ki  whish  alter  impregnation  the  develop- 


aMot  of  the  tetos  takes  place  i^-^pL  G'ya. 

OWE,  0,  v.t  to  possess  what  belongs  to 
another:  to  be  bound  to  pay:  to  be 
obliged  for.  [A.S.  agon;  Ice.  etga^  O. 
Qer.  eigaUf  to  possess.] 

OWING,  d'ing,  acfij.  due :  ascribable  to ; 
imputable  to. 

OWL,  owl,  n.  a  nocturnal  carnivorous 
bird,  noted  for  Its  howUng  or  hooting 
noise.  rA.S.  tile;  Ger.  eu/«,  L.  tdula. 
Sans,  utuka^  from  the  sound.] 

OWLET,  owl'et,  n.  a  Uttle  owl.    [Dim.  of 

OWUSh,  owlish,  €id(f.  like  an  awl. 

OWN,  Gn,  v.t  to  grant:  concede:  acknowl- 
edge. [A.S.  unnan,  to  grant,  cog.  with 
Gter.  garvn^n^  to  grant.] 

OWN,  dn,  v.tf  toposseatt:  to  have  a  right- 
ful title  to.  (AJS.  agnian,  with  addition 
of  causal  emSbi^-agen^  one's  own.  See 
Own,  ck^;.] 

OWN,  dn,  adlj.^  possessed :  belonging  to: 
peculiar.  [A.Sr  agen,  pa.p.  of  agan,  to 
possess,  coe.  with  Qer.  eigen.  Ice.  eiginn, 
one's  own.T 
I  OWNER,  6n^er,  n.  one  who  oums  or  pos- 
sesses.— n.  Own'ership. 

OX,  oks,  n.  a  ruminant  quadruped  of  the 
bovine  family :  the  male  of  the  cow,  esp. 
when  castrated  :—pl.  Oxen,  oks'n,  used 
for  both  male  and  female.  fA.8.  ocra,  pL 
oxan;  Ice.  uoei;  Ger.  ochSt  Goth,  avhsa. 
Sans,  ukshan.] 

OXALIC,  oks-al'ik,  adij>  pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  sorrel. 

OXAUS,  oks'a-lis,  n.  wood-sorreZ:  (hot) 
a  genus  of  plants  having  an  acid  taste. 
[Gr.,  from  oacys,  acid.] 

OXETE,  oksl,  n.  a  common  plant  In  mead- 
ows, so  called  because  its  flower  is  like 
the  eye  of  an  ox. 

OXEYED,  oksld,  adf.  having  large  full 
eyes  like  those  of  an  ox. 

02!FLY,  oks'fll,  n.  a  fly  hatched  under  the 
skin  of  oxen.  

OXIDATION,  oks -id -ft 'shun,  OXIDIZE- 
MENT,  oks-id-Izfment,  n.  act  or  process 
^^oxidizing. 

OXIDE,  oks'id,  n.  a  compound  of  oocffgen 
and  a  base  destitute  of  acid  properties. 

OXIDIZABLE,  oks-id-Iis'arbl,  ad(j.  capable 
of  being  oxidized. 

OXIDIZE,  oks'id-fz,  v,t.  to  convert  into  an 
oande. — v.i.  to  become  an  oxide. — n. 
Ozzdiz'er. 

OXYGEN,  oks'i-jen,  n.  a  gas  without  taste, 
color,  or  smell,  forming  part  of  the  air, 
water,  etc^nd  supporting  life  and  com- 
bustion, [lit.  '*that  which  generates 
acids,"  from  Gr.  oxyst  sharp,  acid,  aod 
gennad,  to  generate.] 

OXYGENATE,  okslj-en-ftt,  v.t  to  unite  or 
cause  to  unite  with  oa?j/pren.— fi.  OxTOKN- 
a'tion,  act  of  oxyeenatmg. 

OXYGENIZE,  oks'ij-en42.    Same  aa  Ox- 

YOBNATB 

OXYGENOUS,  oks-ij'en-us,  ac(f.  pertaining 
to  or  obtained  from  oxygen. 

OXYMEL,  oks'i-mel,  w.  a  mixture  of  vine- 
gar and  honey,  flit.  **  sour  honey,"  Gr. 
oxm,  sour,  me?t,  honey.] 

OXYtONE,  oks'i-tOn,  a€^J.  having  an  acute 
sound :  having  the  acute  accent  on  the 
last  syllable.  [Gr.  oxys^  sharp,  and  tonos, 
tone,  accent.] 

OYER,  5'yer,  n.  (fit)  a  hearing:  flaw)  a 
commisaon  which  confers  the  power  of 
hearing  and  determining  treasons,  etc. 
[Norm.  Fr.  o|fer  (Fr.  «mtr>— L.  avdire,  to 
near.]  

OYEZ,  OYES,  O'yes  tnf.  (lit)  hear  ye :  the 
introductory  call  of  a  puolic  crier  for 
attention.  [Norm.  Fr.,  dd  pers.  pL  im^ 
perative  ot  oyer.] 
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PALACE 


OYSTER,  oiflTter,  n.  a  well-known  bivalve 
ahell  flah.  [O.  Fr.  oiaire  (Fr.  ftttOre)— L. 
ostrea — Gr.  oaireon^  an  oyBter^-oaieon,  a 
bonej 

OZONE,  5'z5n,  n.  name  given  to  a  modifloa* 
tioa  of  ozygien,  when  aflacted  by  eleotrio 
discharges^  marked  bv  a  peonllar  mndL 


P 


PABULAR^  pal^Mar,  a^L  pettainlnff  to 

food, 

PABULUM,  i>ab'Q-luni«  ik,  food:  provei^ 
der :  fuel.  JIfc-*jxi-«oo»  jxi-«i»  to  feed. 
See  PASTOB.J 

PACA,  pa'ka,  n.  a  genua  of  rodent  animals 
belonging  to  South  America.  (Post.,  the 
native  name.] 

PACE,  pfi3,  n.  a  stride:  (miL)  the  apace 
left  between  the  feet  in  one  step,  meas- 
ured from  heel  to  heel,  and  varying  from 
80  to  86  inches :  a  step :  space  between 
the  feet  in  ordinary  wallang,  2}  feet: 
gait :  rate  of  motion  Tof  a  man  or  beast): 
mode  of  stepping  in  horses  in  which  the 
legs  on  the  same  side  are  lifted  together: 
amble. — v,U  to  measure  by  steps:  to 
cause  to  progress:  to  regulato  in  motion. 
— t;.t.  to  walk:  to  walk  slowly:  to  amble. 
— ^.  Paoeb,  pfis^er.  [Fir.oas— L»jiasttis— 
pandOf  paastLSt  to  stretch.] 

PACHA,  ^ACHATJC.     See   Pasha«  Pa- 

8HACJ0. 

PACHYDERM,  pak'i-denn,  n.  one  of  an 
ord^  of  non-ruminant,  hoofed  mam* 
mals,  distinguished  for  the  thidmess  of 
their  sXptn,  as  the  elephant  :-rg2>  Paoh'y- 
DERMS  or  Paohydebic'ata.  (Or.  pachys, 
thick,  QU,)  firm,  from rootpoA;,  and  dir» 
nm^  demuxtoB,  skin.    See  Pack.] 

PACHYDERMATOUS,  pak  -  i  -  derm'a-ttts, 
€uy,  relating  to  a  pcushyderm^  or  of  the 
order  of  pachyderms. 

PACIFIC,  parfilf  ik,  cut;.,  peacBmaking : 
appeasing :  mild :  traoqniL-^^i.  the  ocean 
between  Asia  and  America,  so  called  be- 
cause found  peaeefid  by  its  dlsooverar 
Magellan,  after  weieithenng  Gape  Horn, 
--odi?.  Pagif'igallt.    (See  Paodt.] 

PACIFICATION,  pas4f-&kft'6hun,  n.  the 
act  of  making  peace  between  parties  at 
variance. 

PACIFICATOR,  p»«if i-kft-tor,PAGIFIER, 
pas'i-ir-er,  n.  9kpeaaemaker.'''adj.  'Pissa^' 

lOATORY. 

PACIFY,  past-ff,  V.U  to  make  peaoefhl :  to 
appease :  to  oalm :  to  soothe.  [Fr.  pad- 
Jubt^Im  patMcO'-^paXn  paciSf  peace,  and 
fOiCio,  to  maice.    see  Pkacb.] 

PACK,  pak,  n.  (lit.)  that  which  is  bound  up 
togetth&T :  a  onndle :  a  burden :  a  com- 

glete  set  of  cards :  a  number  of  hounds 
unting,  or  kept  together  :  a  number  of 
persons  combined  for  bad  purposes :  any 
great  number. — Vmt,  to  press  together  and 
fasten  up :  to  place  in  close  order :  to 
select  persons  for  some  unjust  object. — 
n.  Pagk'er.  [From  a  root  found  in  Ger. 
pack  and  Celt,  pae^  and  conn,  with  L. 
pangOf  Sana,  txz^,  to  bind.    Cf.  Paot.] 

PACKAGE,  paJc'&j,  n.  something  pactal  : 
a  bundle  or  bale. 

FACEIBT,  pak'et,  n.  a  smaU  package:  a 
despatch  vessel,  so  called  firom  its  cany- 
ing  the  packets  of  letters :  a  vessel  plyinig 
regularly  between  poits.— -4?.^.  to  bind  in 
a  mcket  orparcel. 

PACKHORSE,  pak^toTB,  n.  a  horse  fbrmer- 
]y  used  to  carry  goods  in  panniera. 

PACKING,  pak'ing,  n.  the  act  of  puttfnff 
inpacka  or  tyingup  for  carriage:  materiM 
for  packincr. 

PACING-SHEET,    pak'ingHihfit,     n.    a 


coarse  clotii  for  p^^^wg  or  oovwtng 

goods. 
PACKMAN,  pak'man,  b.  a  pedlar  or  man 
who  carries  a  pack. 

PACK-SADDLE,  pak'-sadO,  n.  a  saddle  for 

packs  or  burdens. 
PACKTHREAD,  pak'thred,  n.  a  coane 

thread  used  to  sew  up  packages. 

PACT,  pakt,  PACTION,  pak'shun,  n.  that 
which  ia  fixed  or  agreed  on :  a  contract. 
UU  pactum— ^fMEcisooTf  pactua^  to  make  a 
contract— root  pak^  to  bind.  CL  Paqk, 
Pbagb.1 

PAD,  pad,  n.  a  thief  on  the  high-road 
(more  commonly  Footpad)  :  a  roadster, 
an  easy-paced  norse.— v.i.  to  walk  on 
foot :  to  rob  on  foot  z-^pr.p.  padding ; 
pa  J.  and  pa.p.  padd'ed.  [DuL  pad^  a 
path,  cog,  with  E.  Path.] 

PAD,  pad,  n.  anything  stuffed  with  a  soft 
material :  a  sort  saddle,  cushion,  etc. :  a 
package  of  some  soft  material  for  writ- 
ing upon.— t7.f.  to  stuff  with  anything 
soft :  to  fix  colors  in  cloth  i—pr.p.  padc^ 
ine; pa.f. and |)a.p.  padd'ed.  [A  variant 
of  Toi>,  and  ong.  sig.  "  a  bag.*'] 

PADDING,  pad'hig,  n.  the  soft  stufSng  of 
a  saddle,  etc.:  superfluous  matter  intro- 
duced into  a  book  or  article  in  order  to 
make  it  of  the  length  deedred. 

PADDLE,  pad'l,  v.i.  to  dabble  in  water  with 
the  feet  :*to  finger :  to  beat  the  water  as 
witn  the  feet,  to  row.— i^.t.  to  move  with 
an  oar  or  ^ddle. — n.  a  short,  broad, 
spoon-shaped  oar,  used  for  moving  ca- 
noes: the  blade  of  an  oar:  one  of  the 
boards  at  the  circumference  of  a  paddle- 
wheel  :  (B.)  a  httle  spade.  [For  Pattu:, 
a  freq.  form  of  Pat.] 

PADDLE-WHEEL,  padl-liw61,  n.  the 
wheel  used  in  padoling  or  propelling 
steam— vessels 

PADDOCK,  pad'uk,  n.  a  toad  or  fh)g. 
[Dim.  of  M.E.  oodoe,  a  toad— Icejpad(2a,] 

PADDOCE^  pad^ik,  n.  a  emaUpark  under 
pasture,  mimediately  adjoining  the 
stables  of  a  domain.  [AJSL  pearroc^  a 
park— «parran  (Gter.  sperrenjf  to  shut 
(obflL  B.  **to  spar'O-    Doublet  Park.] 

PADDOCKBTOOL,  ind'uk-st05U  n.  a  toad- 
stool. 

PADDT,  padl,  n.rice  inthehusk.  [E.  In- 
dian.J 

PADLOCK,  padlok,  n.  a  lock  with  a  link 
to  pass  through  a  staple  or  eye.— o.f.  to 
fasten  with  a  padlock.    [Ety.  unknown.] 

P/RAN,  p6'an,  n.  {orig.)  a  sone  in  honor  of 
Apollo:  a  song  of  triumph.  [L.— Or. 
Fman  or  Paibn^  an  epithet  of  Apollo. 
See  Pbqny.] 

P^^IDOBAFTIBM,   PiEDOBAPTlBT.    See 

PEDOBAFnSM,  PSDOBAFTIST. 

PAGAN,  p&'gan,  n.  a  heathen. — adj.  hea- 
then. [L.  paganus,  a  countryman,  rus- 
tic, thcai  a  heathen,  because  the  coun- 
try people  were  later  in  being  converted 
than  the  people  of  the  towns— pogrus,  a 
district  (reg^ardied  as  having  fizea  bound- 
aries)—^npo,  to  fix.    See  jPact.  1 

PAGANISH,  p&'gan-ish,  adj,  heathenish. 

PAGANISM,  p&'gan-izm,  n.  heathenism. 

PAGANIZE,  p&'gan-Ias,  v.t.  to  render  jMignm 
or  heathen :  to  convert  to  paganism. 

PAGE,  pftj,  n.  a  boy  attending  on  a  person 
of  distinction.    [Fr.  page ;  ace.  to  Littr^, 

Erob.  from  Low X.  pagensis,  a  peasant— 
I.  pagus,  a  village  (cf.  Pagan,  fkasamt); 
aoc.  to  Dies,  through  the  It.  from  Or. 
paidton^  dim.  of  pais^paidos,  a  boy.] 

PAGE,  pl^,  n.  one  side  of  a  leaf:  (orig,) 
a  leaf  of  a  book,  so  called  because  leaves 
were  fastened  together  to  form  a  book : 
— pL  writings. — v.t.  to  number  the  psApes 
of.  [Fr. — La.  paginat  a  thing  fastened — 
pag,  root  otporn-go^  to  fasten.] 

PAGEANT,  paj'ant,  or  p&'-,  n.  a  showy  ez- 
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exhibition 


hibition  .  a  spectacle :  a  fleeting  show  r 
{orig.)  a  scaffold  for  the  purpose  of  scenic 
exhibition.— ac(;.  showy:  pompous.  [M.E. 
pagent  (with  excrescent  -t  as  in  anctenf , 
pae(i8anf)t  from  an  older  form  pagen  or 
pagin — ^Low  L.  paginal  a  stage,  some- 
thing framed  or  compacted— £.  pagina 
—wmqo^  to  fix.    See  Paoe,  one  side  c* 

PAGEANTRY,  j)a1'an-tri  or  pfi'jan-ti  i, 
ostentatious  display:  pompous  exhibit 
or  spectacle. 

PAGINATION,  paj-i-n&'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  pa^nng  a  book :  the  figures  that  indi- 
cate tne  number  of  pages.  [See  Paqb, 
one  side  of  a  leaf.] 

PAGODA,  pa-gO'da,  n.  an  idolhouse:  an 
Indian  idol :  its  temple.  [Port.,  a  corr» 
of  Pbrs.  imt4Badah,  an  idol-temple.] 

PAID,  piSd,  j>a.f.  andjpa.p.  of  Pay. 

PAIDEUnCS,  pfirdQ'tiks,  rusing.  the  sci- 
ence or  theoiy  of  teadUng.  [Gr.  paideur 
tike-fHiideuOt  to  teach— ^mim^  paidos^  a 
cfaihLj 

PAIL,  1^  n.  an  open  vessel  of  wood,  etc., 
for  holding  or  carrying  liouids.  [O.  Fr. 
ixiels— L.  pateROj  a  pan,  aim.  of  patera 
—pateOf  to  be  open.] 

PAILFUL,  pfil'fooU  fi.  as  much  as  JUls  a 
paiL 

PAILLASSB,  pal-ya^— Paihassb,  which 


PAIN,  pftn,  n.  bodilv  suffering :  anguish  ; 
"-pL  labor :  the  tnroes  of  childbirth. — 
V.U  to  distrass :  to  torment :  to  grieve. 
[Fr.  peine— L.  poena^  satisfaction,  pen- 
alty, punishment,  cog.  with  Gr.  pwn^ 
penalty.] 

PAINED,  pftnd,  adj.  (B.)  in  pain,  in  labor. 

PAINFUL,  pftn'fool,  adj.  full  of  pain  : 
causing  pinn :  distressing :  difllcult.— 
adv.  Pahtfullt.— n.  PAOi'FnLNEss. 


PAINLESS,  pftnles,  adj.  without  pain.- 
adv.  VijasfVEseL^.-^-n.  Pain'lessness. 

PAINSTAKER,  pftn^'t&k-er,  n.  one  who 
takes  pains  or  care. 

PAINSTAKING,  pAnz'tftk-ing,  adj.  taking 
pains  or  care:  laborious:  diligent.— n. 
labor :  diligence. 

PAINT,  pftnt,  v.t.  to  color  :  to  represent  in 
colors :  to  describe.  —  v.i.  to  practice 
painting:  to  lay  colors  on  the  face. — 
n.  a  cxuoring  suostance.  [Paint,  O.  Fr. 
pa.p.  of  Fr.  peindrCf  to  paint— L.  jnngo, 
pidus^  to  paint,  cog.  with  Q^.voikuos^ 
variegated.  Sans,  pinj^  to  color.] 

PAINTER,  p&nt'er,  n.  one  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  paint :  one  skilled  in  paint- 

PAJNTEB,  p&nt'er,  n.  a  rope  used  to  fasten 
a  boat.  FAcorr.  of  M.EI.  pander,  a  fowler's 
noose,  through  O.  !EV.,  n*om  L.  panther^ 
a  hunting-net — Gr.  pixntfiiroSp  catching 
all — pan^  nenfc^of  pas,  every,  and  thSr^ 
wild  beast,  E.  Deer.] 

PAINTING,  pSnt'ing,  n.  the  act  or  employ- 
ment of  laying  on  colors:  the  act  of 
representing  objects  by  colors :  a  pict- 
ure :  vivid  aescnption  in  words. 

PAIB,  pAr,  n.  two  things  equal,  or  suited 
to  each  other,  or  used  together :  a  couple: 
a  man  and  his  wife. — v.t.  to  join  in 
couples. — v.i.  to  be  joined  in  couples :  to 
fit  as  a  counterpart. — ^Pair  OPP,  to  go  o;ff 
in  pairs:  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
one  of  an  opposite  opinion  by  which  the 
votes  of  both  are  withheld.  [Fr.  paii  e  a 
couple'-pau*,  like— L.|xir,  equal.  It  was. 
orig.  not  confined  to  two,  but  was  applied 
ton  set  of  like  or  equal  things,  as  npair 
of  cards.] 

PALACE,  pal'as,  n.  a  royal  house :  a  house 
eminently  splendid:  a  bishop's  official 
residence.  [Fr.  palais^-Jj.  Hxtatium,  the 
Boman  emperor  s  residence  on  the  PalOf^ 
tine  Hill  at  Home.] 
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FALADIK,  pal'a-din,  ft.  a  knight  of  Charle- 
magne's Ckoosebold  :  a  knight-errant, 
generally.  (Fr.— It.  paladino—L.  pcUor 
tinu8,  iSelonging  to  the  polaoe.     See 

PALuSOGrIpHY,  pOrl^-og^ia-fl,  n.  study 
of  ancient  wriUnga  and  modes  of  wriUng. 
I  Or.  palaiost  ancient,  and  g^HiphOp  to 

P^L^aLITHIG,  p&-i&o-lith'ik,  adj.  ap- 
uiied  to  the  older  division  of  the  prehis- 
toric Stone  Age.  [Gr.  paiaioBf  oIa»  and 
litho8,  stonej 

^AJLMOlDQYl  pft-lS-oro*ji,  n.  a  dlsoourss 
or  treatise  on  antigtUHes:  arohasology.— 
n.  PAUEOL'OGiaT.  [Or.  paHaioSt  andent, 
and  logo8,  discourse.] 

PALEONTOLOGY*  pfirlS^n-toro-ji,  n. 
the  scietuse  of  the  aneuni  life  of  the 
earth,  or  of  its  fossil  remain8.^<ic{7.  Fa- 

UBONTOLOO'ICAL.— n.   FMiJOONTOKOOIST. 

[Gr.  palaios,  ancient*  On«  (mioB^  being, 
logos^  discourse.] 

PALEOZOIC,  pdrlS-o-z&'ik,  od/.  denoting 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  fbssiliferous 
rocks,  so  called  because  they  contain 
the  earliest  forms  of  life.  [Gr.  pataifM^ 
ancient,  and  zoS,  life.] 

PALANQUIN,  PALANKEEN,  pal-an-kSn% 
n.  a  light  covered  carriage  used  in  CSiina, 
etc.,  for  a  single  person,  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men.  [Hind.  pcUang^  a  bed 
—Q&ns,  jparyanka,  a  bed.] 

PALATABLE,  pal'at-a-bU  cu^'.  agreeable 
to  the  palate  or  taste:  savory.  —  adr. 
Fai/atably. 

PALATAL,  pal'at-aL  adj,  pertahiing  to 
the  palate  :  uttered  by  aid  of  the  naiate. 
— n,  a  letter  pronounced  chiefly  oy  the 
aid  of  the  palate. 

PALATE,  pal^at,  n.  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
touched  by  the  food :  taste :  relish.  [O. 
Fr,  palat — ^L.  palatum.'] 

PALATIAL,  pa-la'shi-al,  adff.  pertaining  to 
BL  palace :  royal :  magnificent. 

PALATINATE,  pal-at'in-&t,  n.  province  of 
BLpalatine 

PALATINE,  pal'a-tin,  ouff.  pertaining  to  a 
paJacet  ori^nally  appliea  to  officers  of 
the  royal  nousehold :  possessing  royal 
privilege8.^-n.  a  noble  invested  ^th 
roval  privtlegeB;  a  subject  of  a  palatinate. 
[Fr.—L.  palatinua.    see  Palace.] 

PALAVER,  pal-&'ver,  n.  idle  talk :  talk  in- 
tended to  deceive:  a  public  conference. 
[Port,  palavra—lt,  parabolOf  a  parable 
^-Gr.    See  Parablb.] 

PALE,  p&l,  n.  a  narrow  piece  of  wood  used 
in  inclosing  grounds :  anything  that  in- 
closes :  any  inclosure :  limit :  district.— 
v,t,  to  inclose  with  stakes:  to  encom- 
pass. [Fr  jpaZ— L.  pahu,  a  stake,  tovpag' 
2iM— root  pag  (^pak)f  to  fix.  Doublet 
Pole.    See  Pack.] 

PALE,  p&l  ady.  not  ruddy  or  treah  of  color: 
wan:  of  a  faint  lustre:  dim.  —  v,t,  to 
make  pale.~47.t'.  to  turnpale.-^odv.PALE'- 
LY.— ».  Palk'ness  (ft.— L.  paUidtts^ 
pale ;  akin  to  Sans,  oamo,  gray,  and  E. 
Fallow.    Doublet  Pallid.] 

PALEOGRAPHY,  eta  See  PAUBOQaAFHT, 
etc. 

PALESTRA,  pa-les'tra,  n.  a  wrestling 
school     [h.-^Qr»  paHaistra-^pcUif  wrest- 

PALMTRIC,  parles'trik,  PALESTRICAL, 

Xa  les'trik-al,  ck2/.  pertaining  to  ures^Zing. 
LETOT,  pal'e-tO,  n.  a  loose  overcoat. 
[Fr.,  corr.  of  O.  Dut.  jia/r-«-rocfc  (lit.)  a 
'*  palace-coat,"  a  court  dress,  jxifo  oeing 
-^fer.  p/o/^  «L»  patof ittm,  and  O.  Dut. 
roo^-Ger.  rockf  O.  Ger.  hrocht  from  which 
prob.  E.  Frock.] 
PALETTE,  pal'et,  n.  a  little  ova*  board  on 
which  a  painter  mixes  his  colors.  [Fr. 
—It.  paletta^  dim.  of  palUh  a  spade— L» 
patOf  a  spade.] 


PALFREY,  pal'fri,  n.  a  saddle-horse,  esp. 
for  a  lady.  [Fr.  palefroi—Jjo'^  Ij,parar 
veredusj  prob.  from  Gr.  para^  besioe,  ex- 
tra, and  Liow  L.  veredus,  a  posthorse.] 

PALIMPSEST,  pal'imp-sest,  n.  a  manu- 
script which  has  been  written  upon  twice, 
the  first  writing  having  been  rubbed  off 
to  make  room  for  the  second.  [Gr,  oa- 
HmjMeton^  rubbed  a  second  time— jxiZm, 
again,  andjpsfofos,  rubbed.] 

PALINDROME,  pal'in-dr5m,  n.  a  word, 
verse,  or  sentence  that  reads  the  same 
either  backward  or  forward,  as  madain. 
[Gr.  palindromior-paliai^  back,  and  drth 
mo8t  a  running.] 

PALING,  pfil'ing,  n.,  poles  in  general :  a 
fence  of  pales :  an  inclosure. 

PALINODE,  pal'in-fid,  n.  a  song  or  poem 
retracting  a  former  one :  a  recantation. 
[Fr. — L.~Gr.,  from  palin^  back,  and  0(2$, 
a  song.    See  Ode.] 

PALISADE,  nal-i-ead',  n.  a  fence  of  pointed 
pates  or  stotces  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
— t?.^.  to  surround  with  a  palisade.  [Ft» 
palieaadSf  from  L.  polite,  a  stake.] 

PALISH,  pal'ish,  adff*  somewhat  paJe  or 
wan. 

PALL,  pawl,  n.  a  cZooX;  or  manUe:  a  kind 
of  scarf  worn  by  the  Pope,  and  sent  by 
him  to  archbisnope :  the  cloth  over  a 
coffin  at  a  funeraL  [A.S.  pceUt  purple 
cloth— L.  paUOf  a  mar.^io,  a  curtain, 
conn,  with  paMvm^  a  cioak.] 

PALL,  pawl,  v.ft*.  to  become  vapid  :  to  lose 
strength,  life,  spirit,  or  taste.— r.f.  to 
make  vapid  or  inapjd :  to  dispirit  or 
depress:  to  cloy.  fW.  paUu^  to  Tail, 
oou,  loss  of  energy,  failure.] 

PALLADIUM,  pal-l&'di-um,  n.  a  statue  of 
PaUa^s,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the 
safety  of  ancient  Troy  was  supposed  to 
depend:  any  safeguard:  a  rare  metal 
foimd  with  platinum.  jL. — Qv.jpdUadion 
— PcdtaSf  FoUadoSt  Pailas  or  Mmerva.] 

PALLET,  pal'et,  n,  a  palette :  the  shaping 
tool  used  by  potters ;  an  instrument  for 
spreading  gold-leaf.  [Another  form  of 
Palettbl] 

PALLET,  pal'et,  n.  a  mattress,  or  couch, 
properly  a  mattress  of  atraw»  [Prov.  Fr. 
paiuett  dim.  of  F^.  patZZe,  sttuw.  See 
Paluasse.] 

PALLIASSE,  pal-yas',  n.  a  small  bed,  orig. 
made  of  chaf^or  straw:  an  under  mat- 
tress of  straw.  [^.  paiSktsse— patZte, 
straw— L.  paJea,  chaff.  Cf.  Pau;bt,  a 
mattress,  etc] 

PALLIATE,  pall-At,  v.f.  to  clooJb  or  excuse: 
to  extenuate:  to  soften  by  favorable 
representations.  [L.  paUiatue,  cloaked 
—paWttim.] 

PALLIATION,  pal-i-&'snun,  n.  act  of  pal- 
Hating  or  excusing :  extenuation :  miti- 
gation. 

PALLIATIVE,  pal'i-firtiv,  oe^f.  serving  to 
pdlliate  or  extenuate :  mitigating. 

PALLID,  pal'id,  aclj\,  pale  .-having  little 
color:  wan.  [L.  foUtdiuu  See  Palb, 
acfL  which  Is  a  douolet.] 

PAL]>MALL,  pel-mer,  n.  an  old  game,  in 
which  a  hall  was  driven  through  an  iron 
ring  with  a  mallet :  a  street  m  London 
where  the  game  used  to  be  played.  [O. 
Fr.  pale-mcSUe^lU  paUamaalio--paUa^ 
O.  Ger.  paHa  (Ger.  ball),  £«•  BAUi,  and 
maglto-^lu  maUeus,  a  hanmier.  See 
Mall.] 

PALLOR,  pal'or,  n,  quality  or  state  of  being 
pa2{it2  or  pa7s;  paleness.  [L.— pollere,  to 
be  pale,  conn,  with  root  of  Pale.] 

PALM,  pftm,  n.  the  inner  part  of  the  hand: 
a  tropical  branchless  tree  of  many  vari- 
eties, bearing  at  the  summit  large  leaves 
Uke  the  palm  of  the  hand,  borne  in  token 
of  victory  or  rejoicine :  (Jig.)  trimnph  or 
viotoiy.— i;.t  to  stroke  with  the  paun  or 


hand:  to  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand: 
(esp.  with  off)  to  impose  by  fraud.  [Fr. 
paum/e—lMpaimja ;  cog.  withGr.  palam^, 
A.S.  folm,] 
PALMARY,  pal'ma-ri,  ojdj,  worthy  of  the 
palm:  pre-eminent.    [L.  pa2ma,  a  palm.] 

PALMATE,  pal'ro&t,  PALMATED,  pal'mat- 

ed,  ad3.  shaped  like  the  palm  of  tne  hand: 

entirely  webbed,  as  feet.    [L.  palmatue 

^-^palmcL    See  Palk.] 
PALMER,  p&m'er,  n,  a  pilgrim  from  the 

Holy  Land,  distinguished  oy  his  carrying 

a  branch  ofpaZm. 
PALMER-WORM,  p&m'er-wurm,  n.  (B.)  a 

hairy  worm  which  wanders  like  a  palmer, 

devouring  leaves,  etc. 

PALMETTO,  pal-raet'o,  ti.  a  name  for 
several  fan^aZm«.    [Sp.— L.  palma,} 

PALMHOUS£,  p&m'hows,  n.  a  glass  house 
for  raising  palms  and  other  tropical 
plants. 

PALMIPED,  pal'mi-ped,  adfj.  (lit)  palwr 
footed :  web-footed. — n.  a  weo-footed  or 
swimming  bird.  (L.  palma,  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  pes,  pedis,  the  foot.] 

PALBOSTER,  paVmis-ter,  n.  one  who  tells 
fortunes  by  the  lines  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand.— n.  Pal'mibtby. 

PALM-SUNDAY,  pftm'-sun'dft,  n.  the  Sun- 
day  before  Easter,  the  day  our  Saviour 
entered  Jerusalem,  when  palm  branches 
were  strewed  in  his  way. 

PALMY,  p&m'i,  adj.  bearing  pahns :  flour- 
ishing: victorious. 

PALPABILITY,  pal-parbfl'l-ti,  PALPA- 
BLENESS,  pal'pa-bl-nes,  n.  quality  of 
being  palpable :  obviousness. 

PALPABLE,  pal'pa-bl,  o^/.  that  can  be 
felt :  readily  perceived  :  obvious :  gross 
— adt?.  Pal'pably.    [Fr.— L.  palpaSUiS" 
palpo,  p^patus,  to  touch  softly.] 

PALPITATE,  pal'pi-tat,  v.L  to  move  often 
and  quickly :  to  beat  rapidly :  to  throb. 
Um  palpito,  "Otus,  freq.  of  pcUpo.  See 
Palpable.] 

PALPITATION,  pal-pi-tft'shun,  n.  act  of 
palpitating :  irregular  or  violent  action 
of  the  heart,  caused  by  excitement,  ex- 
cessive exertion,  or  disease. 

PAT^Y,  pawrzi,  n.  paralysis. — v,t,  to  affect 
with  palsy :  to  deprive  of  action  or  en- 
ergy :  to  paralyze  v^^pa.p*  pal'sied.  [A 
corr.  of  Fr.paralysie^-^T.  paralysis.  See 

PAKALY6IB.J 

PALTER,  pawl'ter,  v.i.  to  trifle:  to  dodge: 
to  shuffle :  to  equivocate.  [Prob.  lit.  to 
*'  deal  meanly,'*  to  **  haggle  over  trifles,** 
from  root  of  Taltey.] 

PALTRY,  pawl'tri,  adfj.  mean:  vile:  worth- 
less.—adr.  Pal'tbily.— ^.  Pal'triness. 
[From  a  Teut.  root  seen  in  Dan.  pialter, 
rags,  and  in  Low  Gtor.  paltrig,  ragged.] 

PALUDAL,  pal-fl'dal,  PALUmNOtfs, 
pal-Q'din-us,  ad{j,  pertaining  to  marehea : 
marshy.  [From  L.  pcUus,  paludis,  a 
marshj 

PAMPAS,  pam^paz,  n.pL  vast  plains  in  S. 
America.  [Peruvian  pampa,  a  field, 
plain/l 

Pamper,  pam'per,  v.t.  to  feed  luxuriously 
or  to  the  full:  to  glut. — n.  Pam'peber. 

1A  freq.  from  pamp,  a  nasalized  foi*m  of 
^AP;  conn,    with   Low  Qer.  pampenr  - 

P^mSSi.  VSP  ^^®  ^'  meal.] 

PAMPHLET,  pam'flet,  n.  a  small  book  con> 
sisting  of  one  or  more  sheets  stitched  to- 
gether. (Ety.  dub.;  ace.  to  Skeat,  perh. 
•through  Fr.  from  PamphUa,  a  female 
writer  of  epitomes  in  th^  Ist  century: 
others  suggest  Fr.  paume,  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and /eui2^,  a  leaf.] 

PAMPHLETEER,  pam-flet-§r',  n.  a  writer 
of  pamphlets. 

PAMPmJErrEERING,  pam-flet-Sr'ing,  adlj\ 
writing  pamphlets.  —  n.  the  writing  of 
pampmets. 
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FANt  pan,  n.  a  broad  shallow  veasel  for 
domeatio  use:  the  part  of  a  firelock  which 
holds  the  primhi^  [A&L  jMiniie— through 
the  Gelt.,  from  ii.  j^a^tna,  whence  also 
are  Qer.  pfarvM^  Ice.  j)an7ia.J 

PANACEA,  pan-a-sfi'a,  n.  an  aU^Tiealing 
remedy:  a  universal  medicine*  [Qr. 
panakeia — jpaa,  pan,  all,  and  akeomai^ 
to  heal.1 

PANGAKfi,  panlcak,  n.  a  thin  eahe  of 
eggs,  flour,  sugar,  and  milk  fried  in  a 
pan, 

PANCREAS,  pannnre-as,  n.  a  fleshv  gland 
(commonly  called  the  **  sweetoiead  *0 
situated  under  and  behind  the  stomach, 
secreting  a  saliva-like  fluid  wliich  assists 
digestion  in  the  intestines.  —  ocf/.  Pan> 
orbat'io,  pertainine  to  the  pancreas. 
[Lit.  '*  all  flesh,**  ur.  jpas,  jxin,  all,  and 
hrecUf  flesh.] 

PANDECT,  pan'dekt,  n.  a  treatise  contain^ 
trig  the  imo2e  of  any  science  t^-pZ.  the 
digest  of  Roman  or  civil  law  made  by 
command  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  [L. 
—Or.  pandectes'^^^KLaf  pan^  all,  and  deh', 
root  of  deehomaif  to  take,  receive.] 

PANDEMONIUM,  pan-de-m5'ni-um,  n.  the 

treat  hall  of  demons  or  evil  spirits, 
escribed  by  Milton.  [Lit.  '*  the  place  of 
all  the  demons,'*  Or.  |MM,  jxin,  all,  and 
daim&nt  a  demon.] 

PANDER,  pan'der^  n.  one  who  prooores 
for  another  the  meaiiaof  gratifying  his 
passkms :  a  pimp.— ty.f.  to  play  the  pan- 
der for.— 9.i.  to  act  as  apander :  to  min* 
ister  to  the  passions.  [From  Pomdarus. 
the  pimp  in  the  stoiy  of  TroUus  and 
Creasida.] 

PANDIT.    See  PONDIT. 

PAND0X7R.  pan'dOOr,  n.  a  Hungarian  foot- 
soldier  in  the  Austrian  service.  [IVom 
JPandur,  a  village  in  Hungary*  where 
they  were  orig.  raised.] 

PANE,  pad,  n,  a  patch,  esp.  in  vari^;ated 
work :  a  plate  of  glass.  [SV.  pan^  a  lap- 
pet, pane — ^L.  jxinntis,  a  dolh.  a  rag, 
akin  to  Or.  p9no8j  the  woof,  and  E.  Yaks. 
See  also  Panel.] 

PANED,  pftnd,  oc^f'.  composed  of  panes  or 
small  squares :  variegated. 

PANEOYRIC,  pan-e-jir'ik,  ru  an  oration 
or  eulogy  in  praise  of  some  person  or 
event:  an  encomium.— o^/ls.  Panbqtb'IO, 
Panboyb'ioal.  —  ado.  Panbotb'ioallt. 
[Through  L.,  from  Or.  panegyrikos^  fit 
for  a  national  festival  or  ''gathering** 
of  a  *'  whole**  nation,  as  at  the  Olympio 
games— pas,  jpoii,  aU^  and  agyriSt  a 
gathering.] 

PANEOYRIZE,  pan'e-jir-b,  vX  to  write 
or  pronounce  a  panegyric  on :  to  praise 
highly.— n.  Panbotbist. 

PANEL  or  PANNEL,  pan'el,  n.  {arek.)  a 
compartment  with  raised  mai^ns:  a 
board  with  a  surrounding  frame :  a  thin 
board  on  which  a  picture  is  painted : 
QauiS  a  schedule  containing  the  names 
of  those  summoned  to  serve  as  jurors : 
the  jury :  {Scots  lau^  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar. — v.f.  to  furnish  with  panels :— ^.j9. 
pan'elling;  pcup,  pan'eUea. — n.  Pakbl- 
UNO,  panel-work.  jldt.  '*  a  piece.**  orig. 
"  a  piece  of  cloth,"  0.  Pr.— Low  ij*  pati- 
e/itM,  dim.  of  L.  jpannua^  a  cloth,  a  rag. 
Cf.  Impanel,  ana  see  Pane.] 

PANO.  pang,  n.  a  violent  momentary  pain: 
a  paroxysm  of  extreme  sorrow :  a  tnroe. 
[A  form  of  PaosQ,  prob.  modified  by  oon« 
fusion  with  IV.  potri(7,  a  fist— L.  pu(;fnics, 
the  fist.] 

PANIC,  pan'ik,  ti.  extreme  or  sudden 
fright. — adj,  of  the  nature  of  a  panic : 
extreme  or  sudden :  imaginary.  [Orig. 
an  adj.;  Or.  panikon  {deima),  ** panic** 
(fear),  from  panikos,  belonnng  to  Pan, 
god  of  the  woods,  to  wnom  sudden 
frights  ware  ascribed.] 


PANICLE,  panlokl,  n.  (fit)  a  tuft  on  plants: 
(bot.)  a  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  the 
cluster  is  irregularly  branched,  as  in  oats. 
[L.  panUmla,  double  dim.  of  panuM^ 
thread  wound  on  a  bobbin,  akin  to  L. 
pannitf,  and  Or.  pSium.    See  Pane.] 

PANIC-STRICKEN,  pan'ik^trik'en,  FAN- 
IC-STRUCK,  pan'ik-struk,  ocf;.,  sirtuk 
with  9,  panic  or  sudden  fear. 

PANIClrttATE,  pan  -  ik'O  •  l&t,  PANIOU- 
LATED,  pan-ik'Q-l&t-ed,  adj.  furnished 
with,  arranged  in,  or  likeixinustak 

PANNEL.    Same  as  Panel. 

PANNIER,  pan'yer  or  pan'i-er,  n.  one  of 
two  baskets  slung  across  a  horse,  for  car- 
rying lightproduce  to  market :  (ctrth.)  a 
oorbeL  [Fr.  nanier — L.  jpanarjum,  a 
bread-basket,  frompanis,  bxead— root  jxiy 
to  feed.    See  Pantby.I 

PANOPLIED,  pan'o-plid,  ad/,  dressed  in 
panoj^y :  completely  armed. 

PANOPLY,  pan'b-pli,  n.,  complete  armor: 
a  full  suit  of  armor.  [Or.  jxincmlio— poa^ 
pan^  all,  and  hopla  (pi.),  arms.] 

PANORAMA,  pan-o-ra'ma  or  -r&'ma,  n.  a 
picture  representing  a  number  of  scenes 
unrolled  and  made  to  pass  before  the 
spectator.— ac{f.  PANOBAk'io.  (Or.  pan^ 
all,  and  horama^  a  view,  from  norcUif  to 
see/| 

PAN^,  pan'zi,  n.  a  species  of  violet, 
heart's-ease.  [SV.  peiMe— pensor,  to 
think,  from  L.jMnst^  to  weigh,  to  poodar. 
Bee  Pehbivb,  and  cf.  Foboet-iob-not.] 

PANT,  pant,  v.i.  to  breathe  hard:  to  gasp: 
to  throb:  to  desire  ardently.  [Imitative; 
or  a  nasalized  form  of  Pat,  v.f.] 

PANTAORAPH,  pan'ta-graf,  n.  an  instni- 
ment  for  copying  drawings,  esn.  on  a 
different  scale  from  the  original.  [Gr. 
pan,  everything,  and  graphO,  to  write.] 

PANTALOON.  pan-tarldOiT,  n.  in  panto- 
mimes, a  ridiculous  character,  a  buffoon: 
(orjj^.)  a  ridiculous  character  in  Italian 
oomedy,  also  a  garment  worn  bv  him. 
consisting  of  breeches  and  stockings  all 
in  one  piece  :--i>/.  a  kind  of  trousers. 
[Fr.  pantahmr— it,  pantalone,  from  i\xY^ 
udeone  (Or.  ** all-lion"),  the  patron  saint 
of  Venice,  and  a  common  Christian  name 
among  the  Venetians,  wherefore  it  was 
applied  to  them  as  a  nickname  by  the 
other  Italians.] 

PANTHEISM,  pan'the-izm,  n.  the  doctrine 
that  nature  or  the  univerae  is  Ood.  [Or. 
pan,  all,  and  Theish.1 

PANTHEIST,  pan'the-ist,  n.  a  believer  in 
pantheism.— ^ocff^s.  Pasthbist'IO,  PAiriHB- 

PANTHEON,  pan'the-on  or  •thO'on,  n.  a 
temple  dedicated  to  atttJie  gods:  a  com- 
plete mythology.  [L.  pantMon  —  Or. 
pantfieion  (hieron),  (a  temple)  common 
to  all  gods.    Cf.  Paivtheism.] 

PANTHER,  pan'ther,  n.  a  fierce  spotted 
carnivorous  quadruped,  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  [iY*.  jpanf A«r6— L.  pamthera 
—Or.  panlhSr.] 

PANTOMIME,  pan'to-raTm,  n.  one  who  ex- 
presses his  meaning  by  mute  action :  a 
representation  or  an  entertainment  in 
dumb-ehow.— ac^.  representing  only  by 
mute  action.— ocIm.  Pantomdtio,  Paitto- 
xni'iOAL.— adr.  Pantomdc'icaixy.  [Ft. 
— ^L.— Or.  pantomimos,  imitator  of  all— 
JXM,  pantos,  all,  and  mimos,  an  imitator.] 

PANTOMIMIST,  pan'to-mlm-ist,  n.  an 
actor  in  a  pantomime. 

PANTRY,  pan'tri,  n.  a  room  or  dloeet  for 

gro visions.  [Fr.  paneterie,  a  place  where 
read  is  distnbuted,  through  the  Ix>w  L., 
from  L.  pants,  bread— root  jxz,  to  nourish. 
See  Paternai*.] 
PAP,  pap,  n.  soft  food  for  infants:  pulp 
of  fruit :  support  or  nourishment.— -ac(;. 
Pafp'y.  [fYom  the  first  cries  of  infimts 
for  food.] 


PAP,  pap»  n.  a  nipple  or  teat.  [Of  the 
same  origin  with  Pap  and  Papa.] 

PAPA,  pa-p&',  n.  father.  [A  reduplication 
of  one  of  the  first  utterances  of  a  child.] 

PAPACY,  pa'pa-fii,  n.  the  office  of  the  Pope: 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  :  Popery  :  the 
Popes,  as  a^body.     [Low  L.  papatia-^ 
papa^  a  fatlior.] 

PAPAL,  p&'pal,  €uHj.  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  Pope  or  to  Popery:  Popish.— adv. 
Pa'paixy. 

PAPAVERACEOUS,  pap-av-er-&'shus,  adj. 
of  or  like  the  poppy.    [L.  ixtpat^er,  the 

PAPj^  pft'per,  n.  the  substance  on  which 
we  commonlv  write  and  print :  a  piece 
of  paper :  a  oocument :  a  newspaper :  an 
essav  or  literary  contribution,  generally 
brief :  paper-money  :  paper-hangings. — 
adi*  consisting  or  maae  of  paper. — v.t, 
to  cover  with  paper:  to  fold  in  paper. 
[A  docked  form  of  Papybus.] 

PAPER  -  CREDIT,  pa'pe*^*^*^'!**  «•  the 
system  of  dealing  on  credit  by  means  of 
acknowledgments  of  indebtedness  writ- 
ten on  paper. 

PAPER-HANOER,  p&'per-hang'er,  n.  one 
who  hangs  paper  on  the  walls  of  rooms, 
etc. 

PAPER -HANOINOS,  pft'per-hang'ingz, 
ii.l><.^l)qfwr  lor  ikMiiMi^  oo  or  covering 
wills. 

PAPERING,  pft'per>ing,  n.  the  operation 
of  covering  or  hangmg  with  paper :  the 
paper  itself. 

PAPER-MONEY,  pft'per-raun'i,  n.  printed 
and  authorized  papers  issued  by  banks 
and  ciroulated  in  place  of  coin  or  money. 

PAPER -REED,  p&'per-rM,  n.  (B.)  the 
papyrus. 

PAP£Rr43TAINER,  p&'per-st&n'er,  n.  one 
who  stains  or  prepares  jxiper-hangings. 
[Paper  and  Stainer.] 

PAPIER-MACH£,  pap'vfirmft'shft,  n. 
pulped  paper  moulded  inio  forms,  and 
japannea.  [Pr.  (lit.)  **  paper  mashed  "  or 
*•  chewed  :  **  papier,  from  Papyrxtb  ; 
nidcj!^^  is  pa.p.  of^Fr.  mdcher,  to  chew — 
L.  mastioare.    See  Masticate.] 

PAPILIONACEOUS,  pa-pil-yo-n&'shus, 
ad;,  (bot.)  having  a  winged  corolla  some* 
what  like  a  btitterfiyf  as  the  bean,  pea, 
etc  [From  L.  pahuiOt  -onis,  a  butter- 
fly.   Cf  .  Paviuon.  J 

PAPILLA,  pa-pil'a,  n.  one  of  the  minute 
elevations  on  the  skin,  esp.  on  the  up]^ 
surface  of  the  tongue  and  on  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  and  in  which  the  nerves 
terminate :  (bot.)  a  nipple-like  protuber- 
ance :— p7.  Papill'js.  rL.,  a  small  pua- 
tule  or  nipple,  dim,  of  jpopuZa,  itself  a 
dim.  from  base  pap,  \o  swell.  Cf. 
Ptmpt^r  1 

PAPILLARY,  pap'il-«r-i  or  parpil'ar-i,PAP- 
ILLOXJS,  pap'iJ-us,  a£^.  belonging  to  or 
like  pimples,  nipples,  or  teats :  warty. 

PAPILLOTE,  pap'il-dt,  n.  a  curl-paper. 
[Fr.,  from  papiUot,  old  form  of  papiuon, 
butterfly— -L.  papiUo.] 

PAPIST,  pa'pist,  n,  an  adherent  of  the 
Pope :  a  Roman  Catholic— ac(;>.  Papist'- 
10,  Papist'ical,  pertaining  to  Popery,  or 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  its  doctrine^ 
etc. -adv.  Papist'ioally. 

PAPPOUS,  jpap'us,  PAPPOSE,  pap-Os', 
atU.  provided  with  down.  [L.  pappus 
--Or.  pappos,  down.]^ 

PAPDLAR,_pap'Q-lar,  PAPULOUS,  pajp'O- 
lus,  PAPULOS,  pap'11-l68,  a^j,  full  of 
pimples.    [From  L.  papula,  a  pimple] 

PAPYRUS,  pa-prrus,  n.  an  Egyptian  reed, 
from  the  inner  rind  fcallea  byblos)  of 
which  the  ancients  made  their  paper :  a 
manuscript  on  papyrus:—^!.  FAFT'tf. 
[L.— Or.  papyros.    Cf.  BmiA] 
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TARt  pftr,  Tft.  state  of  equalUy:  equal  valuei 
equality  of  nomiual  and  market  value  : 
equality  of  condition.  [L.  par,  e<^ual.] 

PARABLE,  par^arbl,  n.  a  comparison:  a 
fable  or  allee^ory  in  which  some  fact  or 
doctrine  is  illustrated.  [Lit.  a  **  placing 
beside,**  Or.  paraboU-^-parc^ctUd,  to  com- 
pare —  para,  beside,  haUd,  to  throw, 
rarallel  forms,  Pa&abola.,  Pabolb,  Paia- 
TBB,  and  Parlby.I 

PARABOLA,  par-air  o-la,  n.  (geom.)  a  conic 
section  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
cone  with  a  plane  parattel  to  one  side* 
[Or,  paraboU.    SeeTA&ABts.] 

PARABOLIC,  par-a4K)rik,  PARABOUO 
AT  J,  par-arborik-al,  acy,  expressed  by  a 
parcme:  belonging' to  or  of  the  form  of 
a  parabol8u---aat7.  Parabol'ioaxi.t. 

PARACHUTE,  par'a-shOOt,  n.  an  apparatus 
resembling  a  huge  umbrella  for  descend* 
ing  safely  from  a  balloon.  [FV.,  tor  par' 
d  chute  (lit,)  **  that  which  parriee  s^^nst 
falling,"  from  Fr.  parer  (see  PakbiO)  cuid 
chiUejB  fall.] 

PABAfiTiETE,  pai^a-kl6t,n.the  Holy  ahost 
[lit.  '*one  cculed  to  stand  beside  one,"  an 
''advocate,"  through  L.,  from  CIr.  para* 
kiStos-^para,  beside,  kaled,  caXL] 

PARADEi,  par-S.d%  n.  the  arrangement  of 
troops  for  display  or  inspection :  the 
place  where  such  a  display  takes  place : 
military  display :  pompous  display.— t?.f. 
to  show  off:  to  marshal  in  military  order. 
— tr.t.  to  walk  about  as  if  f(ur  show:  to  pass 
in  military  order:  to  march  in  procession. 
[Lit.  a  ^^preparation  for  exhibition,"  Fr. 
— Sp.  paraaor-parar,  to  lialt — J^paro^ 
patnatus,  to  prepare.] 

PARADIGM,  parardim,  n.  an  example : 
model :  (gram.)  an  example  of  the  innec- 
tion  of  a  word.— a4;8.  Paradiomat'io, 
Pasadiguat'ioal,  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling paradigms.— adv.  Pabaiuomat'io- 
ALLT.  [Fr.---L.— Gr.jparodeiflriiM^-^iaro, 
beside,  and  deihnymif  to  show.] 

PARADISE,  par'a-dls,  n.  the  garden  of 
Eden:  heaven:  any  place  or  state  of 
blissful  delights.— aic(;.  PARADisfAOAl..— 
Bqcd  of  Paradisb,  a  family  of  Eastern 
birds  closely  allied  to  the  crow,  remark- 
able for  the  splendor  of  their  plumage. 
[Fr.jNsradi9— L.  paradisus-^T*  paraaeir 
SOS,  a  park  or  pleasure-groundt  an  Ori- 
ental wordy  proD.  Persian.] 

PARADOX,  par'a^oks,  n.  that  which  is 
contrary  to  received  opinion,  or  that 
which  IB  apparently  absurd  but  really 
true.  [Through  Fr.  and  Lb,  from  Gr. 
paradoxonr^para,  contrary  to,  and  doxOy 
an  opinionj 

PARADOXICAL,  par-ardoks'ik-al,  ac(f.  of 
the  nature  of  a  paradox  :  inclined  to 
paradoxes.  —  adv,  PARADOZ'lOALliT.— ti. 
Paradox^calness. 

PARAFFINS,  PARAFFIN  par'af-fln,  n.  a 
white  crystalline  substance;  obtained 
from  shaile,  etc.,  so  named  from  its 
slight  tendency  to  combine  with  other 
bodies.  [Fr. — L.  patum^  little,  and 
afflnis,  allied.] 

PARAGOGE,  par-a-gO'ie,  n.  the  addition 
of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the  end  of  a 
word.— ac^'«.  PAKAfloaiO,  pai^-a-goj'ik, 
Paraoog'ioal.  [L.—Gr.,  from  para,  be- 
vond,  and  agH,  to  lead.] 

PARA(K)N,  par^a-gon,  n.  a  pattern  or 
model  -ioith  tehich  comparisons  are  made: 
something  supremel v  excellent.  [O.  Fk*. , 
from  Sp.  compoimd  prep,  para  eoUf  in 
companson  with.] 

PARAGRAPH,  par'a^graf  ,  iu  a  distinct  part 
of  a  discourse  or  writings  a  short  passage, 
or  a  collection  of  sentences  with  unity  of 
purpose.  —  adis.  Paraoraph'io,  Para* 
ORaph'IOAl.  [Lit.  that  which  is  '*  written 
beside  ^  the  text  to  show  division,  as  the 
mark  IT,  the  reveraed  initial  of  this  word, 


BV.— Low  L.  — Gr.  paragrapkoe — jmuxi, 

beside,  and  graphD,  to  write.] 

PARATiRTPSIS,  par-a-Up'sis,  n.  (rJiet.)  a 
figure  bv  which  one  ues  attention  on  a 
subject  by  pretending  to  neglect  it.  [Gr., 
from  paraletjpd,  to  leave  on  one  side^ 
jxzro,  oeside,  and  leipo,  to  leave.] 

PARALLAX,  par'arlaks,  n.  an  apparent 
chanae  in  the  position  of  an  object  caused 
by  change  of  position  in  the  observer: 
(astr.)  the  difference  between  the  apparent 
and  real  place  of  a  celestial  object.— iidrs. 
ParallacTtio,  Pabauao^hoal.  [Gr. 
paraUaxia-para,  beside,  and  aOossO,  to 
ohango    ailos^  another.] 

PARALLEL,  par'al-lel,  ac^.  side  by  side: 
(geomJ)  extended  in  the  same  direction 
and  eouidistant  in  all  parts:  with  the 
same  direction  or  tendency :  running  in 
accordance  with :  resembling  in  idT  es- 
sential points :  like  or  similar. — n.  a  line 
always  equidistant  from  another :  a  line 
maildng  latitude:  likeness:  a  comparison: 
counterpart :  (miZ.)  in  pi.  the  trenches, 
generally  dug  parallel  with  the  outline 
of  the  fortress.— t7.f.  to  place  so  as  to  be 
parallel:  to  correspond  tor-^pr.p.  pQJ<- 
alleling  or  par'allelling ;  pa.p.  paralleled 
or  paralleUed.  [Lit.  "  l)eside  one  an- 
other," Ft.-^Im  paralldus-^r.  paraU&oa 
—para,  beside,  ailMn^  of  one  another— 
auos,  anotherj 

PARALTiRLRPIPED,  pa]>al-!el-ejprped, 
Parallelbfif^edon,  improperly  Pabait 
LBLOFIPED,  PAKAUiELOPiFEDON,  ti.  a  regu- 
lar solid  bounded  by  six  plane  jparoZZel 
surfaces^  [L.  —  Or.  partzU&eptpedon-^ 
paraU&os,  and  eptjpecKtm,  a  plane  surface 
— ^pi,  on,  QXkdpeaon,  the  ground. 

PARALLEZJSM,  pai^al-lel-izm,  n.  state  of 
being  parallel:  resemblance:  comparison. 

PARALLELOGRAM,  par-al4ero-gram,  n. 
a  plane  four-^ided  figure,  the  opposite 
siaes  of  which  are  paroJld  and  equaL 
|FV.-L.-Gr.  paraM^,  and  gramma,  a 
nnQr-grapM,  to  write.] 

PARAIOGuSM,  par-al'o-jizm«  n.,  reaao?^- 
iohg  beside  or  from  the  point :  a  conclu- 
sion unwarranted  by  the  premises.  [Fr. 
— ^L. — Gr.  paraJogismos-^'pttra,  beside, 
beyond,  and  logisTtios,  from  logos,  dis- 
course, reason.] 

PARALYSIS,  par^'i-sls,  n.  a  loss  of  the 
power  of  motion  or  sensation  In  any 
part  of  the  body:  palsy.  [L.— Gr. — 
para,  beside,  and  f^d,  to  looeeiu  [Doub- 
let Paiby.] 

PARALYTIC,  par-a-Iit'ik,  a^.  afflicted 
with  or  inclined  to  oaro^sis.— n.  one 
affected  with  paralysis.  [Et.— L.  parOf 
lyticus — Gr.  paralyttkos.'l 

PARALYZE,  par'a-llz,  vJi  to  strike  with 
paralysis  or  palsy :  to  make  useless  :  to 
deaden  :  to  exhaust.  [Fr. — ^Lb — Gr.  par^ 
aiyd,parcUysl^'~para,  indicating  derange- 
ment, and  ly6,  to  loosen.] 

PARAMAGNETIC,  par-a-mag^ietlk,  a^if. 
See  under  DiAHAONBTia 

PARAMATTA,  par-a-mat'a,  n.  a  fabric  like 
merino  made  of  worsted  and  cotton. 
[From  Paramatta,  a  town  in  New  South 
Wales.1 

PARAMOUNT,  par^a-mownt,  ac^f.  superior 
to  all  others  :  chief :  of  the  highest  im* 
portance. — n.  the  chief.  [O.  Fr.  par 
amont  (lit.)  *'  by  that  which  is  upwards,*' 
Le.  at  the  top,  par  being  the  L.  prep. 
per.    For  amonf,  see  AKOOliT.1 

PARAMOUR,  pac^arm66r,  n.  a  lover,  one 
beloved  (now  used  in  a  bad  sense).  [Fr. 
par  amour,  by  or  with  love— JL  per 
amorem.    See  Ahour.] 

PARAPET,  par'a-pet,  n.  a  rampart  hreast- 
high :  a  breajst-nigh  wall  on  a  bridge, 
etc— oc{|'.  Par'apbxbb,  having  a  parapet. 
[Lit.  Si  protection  for  the  breast,  Fr. — ^It. 


parapetio— It,  para-^e,  to  adorn,  to  pro* 
tect — ^L.  jparare,  to  prepare  (see  Pabey), 
and  It.  petto — lujpectvjs,  the  breast  (see 

PKCTOHAIi).     Of.  I*ARA60L.] 

PARAPHERNALIA,  pan-a-fer-niai-a,  n.pL 
that  which  a  bride  brings  over  and  above 
her  dowry :  the  clothes,  jewels,  etc.  which 
a  wife  possesses  beyond  ber  dowry  in  her 
own  right :  ornaments  of  dress  generally . 
trappings.  [L.  paraphenuz—X^r.,  from 
para,  beyond,  and  phemi,  a  dowry — 
pherO,  to  hring.    E.  fisAB,  v.t.] 

PARAPHRASE,  par'arf  raz,  n.  a  saying  of 
the  same  thing  in  other  words :  an  ex- 
planation of  a  passage :  a  loose  or  free 
translation.— «.£  to  say  the  same  thing 
in  other  w<»ds :  to  render  more  fully :  to 
intrepret  or  translato  freely. — v.t.  to 
make  a  paraphrase.  [Fr. — ^L.— Gr.  paror 
phraMs — para,  beside,  and  phrams.  a 
speaKing--«ftreied,to  speak.  See  Phrase.] 

PARAPHRAST,  par'a-frast,  n.  one  who 
paraphrases. 

PARAPHRASTIC,  par^frast'ik,  PARA- 
PHRASTICAL,  pai>a-frast'ik-al,  adfj.  of 
the  nature  of  a  jporop/irase.*  clear  and 
ample  in  explanation :  free,  loose,  diffuse. 
—adv.  Pabafhbast^icallt. 

PARASITE,  par'a-fiit,  n.  one  who  frequents 
another's  table :  a  hanger-on :  (Hot)  a 
plant  nourished  by  the  jnioesof  another : 
(sooM  an  animal  which  lives  on  another. 
— «.  IPAa'AsmSM.  [lit.  *'  one  who  feeds 
with  another,"  Fr. — L.  para^tus — Gr. 
parasitos'-para,  beside,  and  sitos,  corn, 

PARASITIC,  paMirflifik,  PARASITICAL, 

par-BHsit'ik-ai,  adi.  like  a  parasite :  fawn- 

Ing  I  living  on  other  plants  or  animals. — 

adv.  Pabasit'ioally. 
PARASOL,  par^a-sol,  n.  a  small  umbrella 

used  as  a  wade  from  the  sun.    [Fr. — ^It. 

parasole^'parare,  to  hold  or  keep  oflf— L. 

paro,  to  prepare,  and  sol,  solis,  the  sun. 

Bee  Pabafet  and  Parry.] 

PARBOIL,  pfti^ofl,  v.t.  to  boa  In  part. 
[Part  and  Bon^.] 

PARCEL,  p&r'sel,  ti.  a  little  part:  a  por- 
tion: a  quantity:  a  package. — v,t.  to 
divide  into  portions  >— ir.p,  par'celling ; 
pa.t,  and  jpa. V.  par'celied.  [B^r.parcelle 
(It.  partvxUay^tu  particuJa,  dim,  of jxirs, 
hartis,  a  part.] 

PAR(yH,  parch,  v.t.  to  bum  slightly:  to 
8corch.^i7.i.  to  be  scorched :  to  become 
very  dry.    [?J 

PARCHED,  pircht,  ad(f.  scorched.— odt;. 
Pargb'iedlt.—^  Parot'bdsbss. 

PARCHKENT,  p&rch'ment,  ft.  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  or  goat  prepared  for  writing  on. 
[Fr.  parcheminf^h.  pergamena  (charta, 
paper),  from  Gr.  Fergamos,  in  Asia  IGnor, 
where  it  was  invented.! 

PARO,  p&rd,  n.  the  panther:  the  leopard : 
in  poetiT,  any  spotted  animal.  [L. 
paraus— Or.  pardos,  the  panther,  the 
leopard.] 

PARDON,  pfir'dn,  v.t.  to  forgive:  to  remit 
the  penalty  of.— ^  forgiveness :  remis- 
sion of  a  penalty  or  punishment. — tu 
Pab'DOSTER.  [Lit.  to  give  up,  Fr.  pardon- 
ncr— Low  luperdonare — L.  fier,  through, 
away  (—  E.  Jpr),  dono,  donare,  to  give.] 

PARDONABLE,  pAr'dn-arbl,  arf/.  that  may 
be  pardoned :  excusable.--aav.  Par'bon 

ABLY.— ^  PaR'OONABLEI^RSS. 

PARE,  p&r,  v.t.  to  cut  or  shave  off :  to 
diminish  bv  littles.  [Lit.  to  prepare  or 
maAre  ready,  Fr.  parer^li,  paro,  to  pre- 

pJ^cJORIC,  par-e-gor'ik,  ad^j.,  soothing: 
assuaging  pain. — n.  a  medicine  that  as- 
suages pain,  tincture  of  opium.  [L. — 
Gr.  par6gorikos-^arSgorfo,  to  soothe; 
properly,  to  exhort— ^ora,  beside,  and 
agoreuo,  to  address  an  assembly.] 
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PAIQBNT»  parent,  n.  one  who  hegtiB  or 
briDgs  forth :  a  father  or  mother :  that 
which  produces,  a  cause.  [IV.»  tdnsman 
— ^L.  parens,  for  pariens^  '^AvHa^  pr.p.  of 
pariOf  to  beget,  brin^  forth.] 

PAI^KTAQ^  I^ent^lj,  n.,  bbrth:  ex- 
traction :  descent. 

PARENTAL,  pa^rent'al,  adf,  pertaining  to 
or  becoming  pctrenta :  affectioDate:  ten- 
der.—<zdt;.  PAASBiT^AIltY. 

PARENTHESIS,  pa-ren'the-Bi8»  fu  a  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence  put  in  or  inswted  in 
another  grammatically  complete  witliout 
it  :—!?<.  the  marks  (  )  used  to  show  this : 
•^.  PABiEH'THBaBS  (-eSz).  [Gr.-*^ra, 
beside,  en,  in,  thesiA,  a  pladnfi^.l 

PARENTHETIC*  par^en-them,  PAREN- 
THETICAL, par^n-thet'ik-al,  04/.  ex* 
pressed  in  a  pareniheaia :  using  paren- 
theses.-— a(2v.  Parknthbt'iqallt. 

PARHELION,  pai>heai-un«  n.  a  bright  light 
sometimes  seen  Tiear  the  «un  .*>— ^.  Pab- 
he'lia.  [Or.  para^  beside,  near,  hSiUm^ 
the  sun.] 

PARIAH,  pftKi-aor  pAS  «.  in  Hindustan, 
one  who  has  lost  nis  carte:  an  outcast. 
[Tamul  pareyerMi 

PARIAN,  pftr  i-an.  adj.  pertaining  to  or 
found  in  the  island  of  Faros^  in  the 
.iSigean  Sea* 

PA^IETAL^  pa-rfelrel,  adj.  pertaining  to 
waUs:  (caiaL)  forming  the  sides  or  walls; 
(fioL)  growing  fh>m  the  inner  lining  or 
wall  of  another  organ*  [L»parietoZi»— 
paries^  parieiis^  a  walLl 

PARINQ,  p&rlng,  iu  that  which  is  jxireti 
off :  rind :  the  cutting  off  the  surface  of 
grass  land  for  tillage. 

PARISH,  par^&ah,  n.  a  district  under  one 
pastor:  an  ecclesiastical  district  having 
officers  of  its  own  and  supporting  its 
own  poor. — adi,  belonging  or  relating  to 
a  parish  :  employed  or  supported  by  the 
parish,  flit,  a  number  of  dwdUnga  near 
one  another,  Fr.  paroisee^lt^varcBcia^^ 
Gr.  parothia-^pcavikos^  dwelSng  beside 
or  neatv^parov  beside,  near,  aikaa,  a 
dwelling.] 

PARISHIONER,  par-ish'un-er,  n.  one  who 
belongs  to  or  ia  connected  with  Aparieh. 
\}LK  pariaeken  fwith-er  added>--0.  Fr. 
paroissien.    See  PABISH.] 

PARITY,  par^i-ti,  n.  state  of  being  eaaai: 
resemblance :  analogy.  |TV.  jxirm— L. 
parita»'-^rJ] 

PARK,  pArK,  n.  an  indosure:  atraot  sur- 
rounding a  mansion :  a  piece  of  ground 
inclosed  for  recreation :  hnU.)  a  space  in 
an  encampment  occupied  by  the  artil- 
lery ;  hence,  a  collection  of  artillery,  or 
stores  in  an  encampment. — 9.f.  to  in* 
close :  to  brins:  together  in  a  body,  as 
artillery.  [A.S.  oearroo  (see  Padoook,  a 
small  park),  prob.  modified  by  Fr.  pare ; 
further  ety.  obscure.] 

PARLANCE,  p&i/lans,  n.,  epeaking:  oon* 
versation :  idiom  of  conversation.  [Fr. 
^-parlanL  pr.p.  of  pctrler,  to  speak.  Bee 
next  wora.1 

PARLEY,  par^,  v.i.  to  speak  with  an- 
other: to  confer:  to  treat  with  an 
enemy.<«^.  talk:  a  conference  with  an 
enemy  in  war.  [Lit.  "to  throut  words 
together,'^  Fr.  parler^h,  paroftoto— Or. 
parabola,  a  peurable,  speech,  word.  See 
ParableJ 

IPARLIAMENT,  par^i-ment,  n.  meeting 
for  consultation:  the  legislature  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  consisting  of  the  sovereign, 
lords,  and  commons.  [lit.  **  a  parl^^ng 
or  speakinR","  Fr.  parlement-^parlerA 

PARLIAMENTARIAN,  par-l!.men-t&'ri-an, 
ocf/.  adhering  to  the  Parliament  in  op- 
position to  Charles  I. 

PARLIAMENTARY,  pfti^H-menf  ar-i,  a4f. 
pertaining  to  parliament:  enacted  or 


1^7  pwHament:  aooording  to  the 

of  lei  *  ■    " 


done 

rules  of  legislative  bodies. 

PARLiOR,  par^lur,  n.  an  ordinary  sittings 

room :  (orig.)  a  room  in  a  monastery  lor 

eantfereation,    [Fr.  parUnr^paarieTf  to 

fi(DC^9>k  1 

PAROCHIAL,  par^lri-al,  a4f.  of  or  relating 
to  a  paHs/i.— ado.  PABcyoHiAiXY.— Pabo* 
CHIAL  BOABO  On  Scotland),  the  board  in 
each  parish  wnioh  is  charged  with  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  |Ti.  parocftialis-^jNiro- 
chia,  a  variant  of  jparoecia.    See  PABiaa.] 

PAROCHIALIZE,  paj>0'ki-al-lz,  v.L  to 
form  into  jiarts^es. 

PARODY,  par'o-di,  n,  a  caricature  of  a 
poem  made  by  applying  its  words  and 
ideas  with  a  burlesque  effect.--u^.  to 
applv  in  parody: — pa*p»  pai^odied.— ft. 
Pakxkdist,  one  who  writes  a  parody.  [L. 
*-Or.  jNzrOcUa— fxmi,  beside,  M^  an  ode 
or  song.] 

PAROLE,  pai^r,  n.  word  of  mouth:  (mil.) 
word  of  honor  (esp.  by  a  prisoner  of  war, 
to  fulfill  certain  oonditions) :  the  daily 
password  in  camp  or  finnison.— «(r^.  given 
oy  word  of  mouth.  [Fr.—L.  parabola,  a 
parable,  a  speech,  a  saying.    See  Pab- 

ABLS.J 

PARONOMASIA,  par^no-mft'shi-a,  n.  a 
rhetorical  figure  in  which  words  rimllar 
in  sound  are  set  in  opposition  or  antithesis. 
rGr.--i>aW>fi|fmos.    Bee  Pabonthoitb.] 

PARONVME,  par'o-nim,  n.  aparon|f9iiotw 
word._ 

PARONYMOUS,  paronl-mus,  acQf.  formed 
bv-  a  slight  6hixnge  of  word  or  name :  de- 
rived from  the  same  root :  having  the 
same  sound,  but  difTerent  in  spelling  and 
meaning.  [Gr.  para^  beside,  onama^  S. 
Namb.1 

PAROQUET,  par^o-ket,  n.  a  Bmall  kind  of 
parrot  found  in  tropical  countries.  [lit. 
^'little  Peter,"  Fr.  perroqmt^Plerroi^ 
dim.  of  Pierre^  Peter.] 

PAROXYSM,  paj^okB-izm,  ft.  a  fit  of  aeute 
pain  occurring  at  intervals :  a  fit  ofpas- 
sion :  any  sudden  violent  action.  [IfT.— 
L.— Gr.  jMinxcj^smos  — para,  beyond  — 
oxye,  sharp.] 

PAROXYSMAL,  par-oks-iiTmal,  adj.  per- 
taining  to  or  occurring  iaparcasgrnoM^ 

PARQUETRY,  parlcet-n,  n.  figured  inlaid 
woodwork  for  floors.  [Fir.,  from  pargiief, 
an  inlaid  floor,  dim.  of  pore,  an  indoeure. 
See  Park.] 

PARR,  p&r,  n.  a  y6mig  salmon.  [ES^.  nn- 
known.] 

PARRAKEET,  pai^a-kdt,  n.  same  ae  Pabo- 

PARRICIDAL,  par-ri-fiffd'al,  adf.  pertain- 
ing to  or  committing  parriadA 

PA£EUCIDE,  par^ri-eld,  n.  the  murderer  of 
a  father  or  mother :  the  murder  of  a 
parent :  the  murder  of  any  one  to  whom 
reverence  is  due.  [fV. — ^L.  porrieida  (for 
patrircida^^ nater,  patrie^  father,  and 
ooBdo,  to  slay  .J 

PARROT,  parent,  fk  one  of  a  family  of 
tropical  birds,  with  brilliant  plums^ 
and  a  hooked  bill,  remarkable  for  their 
faculty  of  imitating  the  human  voice. 
[Contr.  of  Fr.  perroguet.     See  Pabo- 

QT7ET.1 

PARRY,  part,  t?.f.  to  toard  or  keep  off:  to 
turn  aside: — pa,t  and  pcLp.  parried. 
[Fr.  parer  (H.  parore)— L.  paro,  to  pre- 
pare, keep  off.] 

PARSE,  pfirs,  9.r.  (gram.)  to  tell  the  parte 
of  speech  of  a  sentence  and  their  rela> 
tions.^71.  "PASSfrso,  [L.  jxirs  {orationie\ 
a  part  of  speech.] 

PARSEE,  pftr^sQ  or  par-sS',  n.  one  of  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  Pendao  religion, 
now  settled  in  India.  [Per.  Pdreif  a 
Persian — Pars,  Persia.] 

PARSIMONIOUS,  p&r-s{-m5'ni-U8,  octf., 
spaHit^  in  the  use  of  moni^ :  llrogal  to 


esoess:  ooTetous.— adv.  Pabsimo'iiknib- 

LY.— «n.  PAB8IMO'inOI3BNES8. 

PARSmONY,  pAr'si-munH,  ».,  sparina- 
neas  in  the  spending  of  money :  fnigu- 
ity:  niggardhness.  [Fr.— L.  parstmonta.. 
pareimonia^'^pareot  to  spare.] 

PARSLEY,  pAiini,  n.  a  bright-green  pot- 
herb.    [Fr.  pereH^lM  petroeeltnum^-Gi 
fetrosel%7unir''petros,  a  rock,  eeUnon,  a 
Kind <^paral^.    See Celbbt.] 

PARSNIP,  PAI&NEP,  p&rs'nip,  n.  an  edi 
ble  plant  with  a  carrot-like  root.   [O.  Fr. 
padenaque^'Lt  tNU^itiaoa— posMttum,  a 
Sibble,! 

PARSON,  pAr^sn,  n.  the  priest  or  fatcam- 
bent  of  a  parish :  a  dergyman.  [O.  Fr. 
psTKMie,  a  parson,  from  L.  i?ersona,  a 
character,  person,  which  in  Low  L.  bad 
the  sense  of  rank,  dignity,  and  so  was 
ap^ed  to  a  clergyman.    See  Persoh.] 

PABSONAjGE,  pfir^sn-ft],  lu  (orig.)  the  ben- 
efice of  a  pcSriak:  toe  residence  of  the 
incumbent  of  a  parish. 

PART,  pftrt,  n.  a  portion  :  a  quantity  or 
number  making  up  with  others  a  larger 
quaatity  or  number :  a  fraction :  a  mem- 
ber: a  proportional  quantity:  share: 
iatersat :  side  or  party :  action :  (math,) 
a  qoaniity  wliich  taken  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  will  equal  a  larger  quantity: 
(miuic)  one  of  the  melodies  of  a  hi^ 
monv^-i3Z•  qualities:  talents.— 47.^.  to 
divide :  10  make  into  parts :  to  put  or 
keep  asunder.— 47.i.  to  oe  separated :  to 
be  torn  asunder:  to  have  a  part  or  ahare. 
— -Pabt  qv  8FBIBCH  (gram.),  one  of  the 
classes  of  words.— In  good-fabt.  In  bai>- 
PABT,  favorably,  unfavorably.    [Fr. — L. 


PARTAKE,  par-tftk',  vjL  to  f  aAre  or  have  a 
part :  to  have  something  of  the  proper- 
ties, et&:  to  be  admitted.— ^r.f.  to  have  a 
part  in :  to  share.— n.  Pabtax'er. 

PARTAKINa,  par4ftk'hig,  n.  a  sharing  i 
(2at0)  a  oombiniBtion  in  an  evil  design. 

PARTERRE,  par-tfit',  n.  a  system  of  piota 
with  spaoes  of  turf  or  gravel  for  walks. 
rFr.— L.  per  terram^  along  the  ground.] 

Partial,  pAKshal,  adj,  relating  to  a  par} 
only:  not  total  or  entu« ;  inclined  to  fav- 
or one  party :  having  a  preference :  (2M)f.) 
subordmate.— adt7.  PAirTiAUaY.  [Fr.— 
Low  L.  partialie^'L.  pcms*] 

PARTIALITY,  p&vehi-arit-i,  n.  quality  of 
being  partial  or  inclined  to  favor  one 
party  or  side :  liking  for  one  thing  more 
than  others. 

PARTIBLE,  pftrf  i-bl,  adf.  that  may  be 
parted :  separable.—^.  PAfixiBiL'rrT. 

Participant,  pax^us'i-pant,  adj.^  parttc- 

footing:  sharing.— «.  a  partaker. — adv, 

PARTICIPATE,  par-tis'i-pat,  v.t  to  par- 
take: to  have  a  snare.— n.  Pabticipa'tion. 
ILb  participOf  '•atumr-pare^  and  capto,  to 

t&ikp  1 

PARTICIPIAL,  par4i-eip'i-al,  oftf.  having 
the  nature  of  a,  participle :  formed  from 
a  participle. — adv.  Pabticif^iallt. 

PARTICIPLE,  pfir'ti-si-pl,  n.  a  word  par' 
taking  of  the  nature  of  both  adjective 
and  verb.  [L.  partieipium^-^rtioqM^ 
sharing*— ^Mirs,  and  oopto,  to  take.] 

PARTICLE,  p&r'ti-kl,  n.  a  little  part :  a 
very  small  portion  :  (physics)  the  miput 
eat  part  into  which  a  body  can  be  divided 
(aram.)  an  indeclinable  word,  or  a  word! 
that  cannot  be  used  alone :  in  R  Cath. 
Church,  a  crumb  of  consecrated  bread, 
also  the  ** smaller  breads'*  used  in  the 
communion  of  the  laity.  [Fr. — L.  par- 
fteula,  dim.  of  pars,  partis.] 

PARTICULAR,  par-tik'Q-lar,  c^'.  relating 
toa  fMirfieto ;  pertaining  to  a  single  person 
or  tning :  individual :  special :  worthy  of 
special  attention  :  concerned  with  things 
single  or  distinct :  exact :  nice  in  taste: 
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precise. — n.  a  distinct  or  minute  part: 
a  single  point :  a  single  instance : — pL 
details. —  In  pabtioulab,  specially,  ois- 
tinctly.  [Fr. — L.  particularis — partus 
ulaA 

PARTICULAEITY,  par-tik-tl-lar'i.ti,  n. 
quality  of  being  particular :  minuteness 
of  detail :  a  single  act  or  case :  something 
peculiar  or  singular. 

i"  ARTICULABLY,  par-tik'a-lar-li,  adv.  (B.) 
in  detail.        

PARTICULABIZE,  par-tik'tl-laivlz,  v.t.  to 
mention  the parttcuiar 8  of :  to  enumerate 
in  detail. — v,u  to  mention  or  attend  to 
single  tilings  or  minute  details. 

PARTING,  p&rt'ingt  ac^.  putting  apart: 
separating :  departing :  given  at  parting. 
— n.  the  act  of  parting :  a  division :  {geoL) 
a  fissure  in  strata. 

PARTISAN,  pftr'ti-san,  n.  aa  adherent  of 
a  party  or  faction. — adj.  adhering  to  a 
party. — n.  Fab'tibanbhip.  [Fr. — It.  par^ 
timano^lu  partiar.    See  Pabtt.J 

PARTISAN,  p&r^ti-zao,  n.  a  kind  of  halberd. 
FFr.  pertutaane^  which  Is  perh.  from  O. 
Ger.  parta,  harte^  a  battle-axe,  seen  in 
Halberd.] 

PARTITE,  pfir^tft,  adj.  (5ot.)  parfed  nearly 
to  the  base.  [L.  parHtuB^  pa.p.  of  par^ 
iioTy  to  divide— parg.] 

PARTITION,  par-tish'un,  n.  act  otpariing 
or  dividing :  state  of  being  divided :  sep- 
arate part:  that  which  oivides:  a  wall 
between  apartments:  the  place  where 
separation  is  made.*-^.^.  to  divide  into 
shares :  to  divide  into  parts  l^  walls. 
[Fr.—L.  partitiO'-pariior,] 

PARTmVE,  pAr'ti-tiv,  ac^.,  parting:  di- 
viding :  distributive.— n.  {gram*)  a  word 
denoting  a  part  or  partition. — oav.  PabT- 

TmVELY.] 

^  ARTLET,  pftrtlet,  n.  a  ni£P  or  band  worn 
by  women:  a  ben,  from  rufBing  the 
feathers  round  its  neck.    [Dim.  of  Fast.] 

I^ARTLY,  p&rtli,  adv.  in  part:  in  some  de- 
gree. 

PARTNER,  Dfirfner,ii.  a  shaxer:  an  associ- 
ate: one  who  dances  with  another:  a  hus- 
band or  wife. 

PARTNERSHIP,  pfirtTner-sliip,  n.  state  of 
being  a  partner:  a  contract  between  per> 
sons  en^iged  in  any  business. 

PARTOOK,  paivtook^t  past  tenm  of  Par- 
take. 

PARTRIDGE,  pAr^triJ,  n.  a  genus  of  gallin- 
aceous birds  preserved  for  game.  PFir. 
perdriao^h.  perdix,  perdfeia-'^T*,  permseA 

PARTRUX^E-WOOD,  pftr'trtj-wood,  n.  a 
hard  vari^nted  toood,  from  Brazil  and 
the  W.  Indies,  used  in  cabinet-work. 

PART-SONG,  pArt'-flong,  n,  a  song  sung  in 
parts. 

PARTURIENT,  par-tfl'rl-ent,  ac(f.,  bringing 
or  about  to  brmg  forth  young,  [tk  par* 
turiena,  -^nMtt  nr.p.  of  parturUA-pariOt 
to  bring  forth.! 

PARTURITION,  par^tQ-rish'un,  n.  act  of 
bringing  forfh.  [IV.— L.  jporfuHKo— 
parmno^ 

PARTY',  pj&'ti,  n.  a|Nir^  of  a  greater  nimi- 
ber  of  persons :  a  faction :  a  company 
met  for  a  particular  purpose :  an  assem- 
bly :  one  concerned  in  any  affair :  a  single 
mdi  vidual  spoken  of:  {^\L)  a  detachment, 
-•odf.  belonging  to  a  party  and  not  to  the 
whole :  consisBng  of  different  parties, 
parts,  or  things :  (/i^r.)  parted  or  divided. 
iFr.  oarfi— O.  Fr.  pamr—L.  jxxrfior,  to 
divide,  from  para^  a  part.] 

i^^ARTT-OOLORED,  pftr'ti-kuriud,  ac(f., 
colofred  differently  at  different  ptxrU. 

PARVkNU,  pftr^ve-ndO,  n.  an  u^aH :  one 
newly  risen  into  notice  or  power.  [Fr., 
pa.p.  of  parvenir^JM  pervenio,  to  arrive 
at— jper,  outte  to,  veniOj  to  come.] 

PAR vjB,  pvvis,  n.  a  porch :  a  schoolroom 
over  a  church  porcn.    [O.  Fr. — Low  L. 


paravisua,  corr.  of  Gr.  paradeiaoa.    See 

rARADIBE.] 

PASCH,  pask,  n.  the  Jewish  paaaover: 
Easter.  —  Paboh  OF  THE  Gboss,  Good- 
Friday.  [A.S.  jpowj/io— L.— Gr.— Heb. 
peaacht  the  P^uBsover— jxisocft,  to  pass 
overj 

PASCHAL,  pas'kal,  acff,  pertaining  to  the 
Poach  or  Passover,  or  to  Easter. 

PASHA,  PACHA,  p&'sha  or  pash-&',  n.  a 
title  of  Turkish  officers  who  are  govern- 
ors of  provinces  or  hold  high  naval  and 
military  commands.  rPer.oaahOt  a  oorr. 
ot  padahdh-^padt  protecting,  and  ahah^ 

PAS^ALIC,  pa^hfil'ik,  n.  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  pasha.  

PASQUE-FLOWER,  PASCH-FLOWEEt, 
pasuc'-flow'er,  n.  a  kind  of  anemone, 
which  flowers  about  Eaater, 

PASQUIN,  pas'kwii:,  PASQUINADE,  pajs*- 
kwin-Ad,  n,  a  lampoon  or  satire. — v,U  or 
v.t.  to  lampoon  or  satirize.  [Paaquino,  a 
tailor  in  Rome  in  16th  cent,  remarkable 
for  his  sarcastic  humor.] 

PASS,  pas,  v.i,  to  pace  or  walk  onward :  to 
move  from  one  place  to  another:  to  travel: 
to  go  from  one  state  to  another:  to  change: 
to  circulate :  to  be  regarded :  to  go  by : 
to  go  unheeded  or  neglected  :  to  elapse, 
as  time :  to  be  finished :  to  move  away : 
to  disappear :  (B,)  to  pass  away :  to  go 
through  inspection :  to  be  api)roved  :  to 
happen :  to  fall,  as  by  inheritance :  to 
flow  through:  totiirust,as  withasword: 
to  run,  as  a  road  >--;pa.p.  passed  and  past. 
[iV.  paaaeTf  It.  pasaare^tu  paaaua,  a  step. 
SeeFAOB.] 

PASS,  pas,  v,L  to  go  by,  over,  beyond, 
through,  etc.:  to  spend:  to  omit,  to  dis- 
regard: to  Burpeas:  to  enact,  or  to  be 
enacted  by :  to  cause  to  move :  to  send : 
to  transfer:  to  give  forth :  to  cause  to  go 
by :  to  approve :  to  give  circulation  to: 
(fencing)  to  thrust.— CouB  TO  pass,  to 
happen. 

PASS,  pas,  n.  that  through  which  one 
paaaea:  a  narrow  passage :  a  narrow  de- 
file: a  passport:  state  or  condition: 
(fencing)  a  thrust.— n.  Pass'book,  a  book 
that  pauea  between  a  trader  and  his  cua- 
tomer,  in  which  credit  purchases  are  en- 
tered.— n.  Pass'key,  a  bey  enabling  one  to 
paaa  or  enter  a  house :  a  key  for  opening 
several  locks.^^.  Pass'wobd,  (mii.)  a  pri- 
vate toord  enabling  one  to  paaa  or  enter  a 
camp,  by  which  a  friend  is  distinguished 
from  a  stranger. 

PASSABLE,  paflTapbl,  adi.  that  may  be 
paaaedf  travelled,  or  navigated:  that 
may  bear    inspection :    tolerable.  —  n. 

PASaTABLENEBS.— ado.  PAfiS'ABLY. 

PASSAGE,  pas'&j,  n.  act  of  paaaing:  jour- 
ney :  course :  time  occupied  in  imssing : 
way :  entrance :  enactment  of  a  law : 
rignt  of  passing :  oocurrence :  a  single 
clause  or  part  of  a  book,  etc. :  (B^  a 
mountain-pass :  ford  of  a  river :  (zool,) 
migratory  habits. 

PASSANT,  pas'ant,  act/,  r^.)  walking  (said 
of  an  animal).    [Fr.    See  rASS,  v,t,] 

PASSENGER,  pas'en-Jer,  n.  one  whopo^sesr 
one  who  travels  in  some  public  convey- 
ance. [^.  paaaagier^  with  inserted  n,  as 
in  meaaenger,  porringer ^  nightingale,] 

PASSER,  pas'er,  n.  one  who  parses.— n. 
Pass'bk^bt,  one  who  paaaea  by  or  near. 

PASSERINE,  pas'er-in,  ad[/.  relating  to  the 
paaaereaj  an  order  of  birds  of  which  the 
aparrow  is  the  type.  [L.  paaaert  a  spar- 
rowj 

PASSING,  passing,  adf,,  aoing  by :  surpass- 
ing.—  acfo.  exceedingly. — n.  'Passtso* 
BBLL,  9  bdl  tolled  immediately  after  a 
person's  death,  orig.  to  invite  prayers 
tor  the  soul  paaaing  into  eternity. 


PASSION,  pash'un,  n.  strong  feeling  or 
agitation  of  mind,  esp.  rage  :  ardent  love: 
ea^er  desire  :  state  of  the  soul  when  re- 
ceiving an  impression  :  endurance  of  an 
effect,  as  opposed  to  action :  the  suffer- 
inga,  esp.  toe  death  of  Christ  :--p/.  ex- 
cited conditions  of  mind.  [Fr. — "L.  pa» 
aiOf  paaaumia—paaauaf  paj).  of  patior^  tc 
suffer.    See  Patient  and  Fassivb.] 

PASSIONATE,  pash'un-At,  adj.  moved  by 

,  paasUm :  easily  moved  to  anger  :  intense: 

— odr.  Pas'sionately.— ^.  jPas'sionatk- 

NESS. 

PASSION-FLOWER,  pash'un-flow'er,  n.  a 
fiower  so  called  from  a  fancied  resem- 
olance  to  a  crown  of  thorns,  the  em- 
blem of  Christ's  paaaiom 

PASSIONLESS,  pash'un-les,  a4j.  free  from 
passion :  not  easUy  excited  to  anger. 

PASSION-PLAT,  pash'un-plfi,  n.  a  relig- 
ious drama  representing  the  paaaion  of 
Christ. 

PASSION-WEEK,  pash'un-wek,  n.  name 
commonly  given  to  Holy-week  (as  being 
the  week  of  Christ's  jMUsion  or  suffering, 
that  is,  his  trial  and  crucifixion);  but, 
«ccordiog  to  proper  rubrical  usa^ere,  the 
week  preoedii4r  Holy-week.    [See  Holy- 

PASSIVE,  pas'iv,  ad;.,  auffering :  unresist- 
ing:  not  acting :  (gram.)  expressing  the 
Buffering  of  an  action.— adv.  Pass'ively. 
— n.  Pass'iveness.  [Fr.— L.  paaaivua-- 
paiior.   See  Passion.] 

PASSIVITV,  pas-iv'i-ti,  n.,  paaaiveneaa :  in- 
activity: (phyaiea)  tendency  of  a  body 
to  preserve  a  given  state,  either  of  mo- 
tion or  rest. 

PASSMAN,  pas'man,  n.  one  who  gains  onl^ 
an  ordinaiy  degree  or  paaa  at  an  exam 
ination.    [Oxford  Univ.,  Eng.] 

PASSOVER,  pas'O-ver,  n.  an  annual  feast 
of  the  Jews,  to  commemorate  the  de- 
stroving  angePs  paaaing  over  the  houses 
of  the  jkraelites  when  he  slew  the  first- 
bom  of  the  Egyptians. 

PASSPORT,  pas'pOrt,  n.  a  written  warrant 
granting  permission  to  travel  in  a  for- 
eign country :  (orig,)  permission  to  paaa 
out  of  por^  or  through  the  gates.  [Pass, 
and  L.  yortua^  a  harbor,  or  porta,  a 
gate.] 

PAfiTT,  pa8t,jxi.p.  of  Pass.- ad/,  gone  by: 
elapsed  :  ended  :  in  time  already  passed. 
— iprep.  farther  than:  out  of  reach  of :  no 
longer  capable  of.-^adv.  by. — The  past, 
that  which  has  passed,  esp.  time. 

PASTE,  pfiat,  n.  dough  prepared  for  pies, 
etc.:  a  cement  of  flour  and  water :  any- 
thing mixed  up  to  a  viscous  consistency : 
a  fine  kind  of  glass  for  making  artificial 

fems. — v.t  to  fasten  with  paste. — n. 
ASTB'boabd,  a  stiff  board  made  of  sheets 
of  paper  paated  together,  etc.  [O.  Fr. 
paate  (F^.  iidte)— Late  L.  peata — Gr. 
paatSf  a  mess  of  food— ^pos^oir,  besprin- 
xled  with  salt— -pa«80,  to  sprinkle.] 

PASTEL,  pas'tef,  PASTIL,  pas'til,  n. 
{paint.)  a  roll  of  colored  pas^,  used  for 
a  crayon:  a  medicated  lozenge.  [Fr. 
paatet-~lt.  paatello^L.  pa^tUltia,  a  smsdl 
loaf,  dim.  of  paattiaf  food— paaco,  paatuS: 
to  feed.    Doublet  Pastillb.] 

PASTERN,  pas'tern,  n.  the  part  of  a  horse*B 
foot  from  the  fetlock  to  the  hoof,  where 
the  shackle  is  fastened.  [O.  Fr.  paaturon 
CPr.  jjdftiron)— O.  Fr.  paature,  pasture,  a 
tether  (for  a  horse  at  pasture).] 

PASTILLE,  pas-ter,  n.  a  small  oone  of 
charcoal  and  aromatic  substances,  burnt 
to  perfume  a  room :  a  small  aromatic  pilL 
[Fr.— L.  pastiUuat  a  small  loaf ;  a  doublet 
of  Pastel.] 

PASTIME,  pasrtbn,  n.  that  which  serves  to 
|KiMaway  the  time:  amusement:  recresr 
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PASTOR,  pas'tijir,  n.  a  aihqpherd :  a  clergy- 
man, [ij.,  from  pastttSf  to  feed,  pa.p.  of 
pasco,  to  feed.] 

PASTORAL,  pas'tur-al,  ady.  relating  to 
shepherds  or  shepherd  life :  rustic :  relat- 
ing to  the  pastor  of  a  church :  addressed  to 
the  clergy  of  a  diocese. — n.  a  poem  which 
professes  to  delineate  the  scenery  and  life 
of  the  country :  a  pastoral  letter  or  ad- 
dress :  (mus,)  a  simple  melody. 

PASTORATE,  pas'tur-at,  PASTORSHIP, 
pas'tur-ship,  n.  the  office  of  a  pastor. 

PASTORLY,  pas'tur-li,  ady,  becoming  a 
pastor. 

PASTRY,  pftst'ri,  n.  articles  of  fancy-bread, 
chiefly  of  paste  or  dough :  crust  of  pies : 
act  or  art  of  making  articles  of  paste. — 
n.  Past'ryoook,  one  who  cooks  or  sella 
pastry.    [From  P)18TB.] 

PASTURABLE,  past'ur-a-bl,  adj.  that  can 
be  pastured  :  fit  for  pasture. 

PASTURAGE,  pasVar-ftj,  n.  the  business  of 
feeding  cattle :  pasture. 

PASTURE,  past'ur,  n.  grass  for  grazing : 
ground  covered  with  grass  for  grasdug. — 
v.t.  to  feed  on  pasture :  to  supply  with 
grass. — v.t.  to  feed  on  pasture  :  to  graze. 
[O.  Fr.  pasture  (Fr.  pafurc)— L.  pastura 
—pasco,  p(xstum.'^ 

PASTY,  past'i,  adj.  like  paste. — n.  a  small 
pie  of  crust  raised  without  a  dish. 

PAT,  pat,  n.  a  light,  quick  blow,  as  with  the 
hand. — v.t.  to  strike  gently :  to  tap : — 
VT'P'  patt'iDg ;  pa.t.  and  pa,p.  patVed. 
fFrom  the  sound.] 

PAT,  pat,  n.  a  small  lump  of  butter. 
rCelt.,  as  Ir.  pait,  a  lump.] 

PAT,  pat,  adj.  fitly :  at  the  right  time  or 
place.  [An  application  of  Pat,  a  light 
dIowJ 

PATCH,  pach,  v.t.  to  mend  with  a  piece  : 
to  repair  clumsily:  to  make  up  of  pieces: 
to  make  hastily.  —  n.  a  piece  sewed  or 
put  on  :  anything  like  a  patch  :  a  small 
piece  of  ground :  a  plot.  [Low  Ger. 
patsch^en ;  prob.  conn,  with  Piece.] 

PATCHOULI,  pa-ch66'li,  n.  the  highly 
odoriferous  dried  branches  of  an  Eastern 
shrub,  li-3  ft.  high:  the  perfume  dis- 
tilled from  these.  pLit.  **  the  gum-leaf ; " 
Tamil,  patched  gum,  ande^et,  a  leaf.] 

PATCHWORK,  pach'wurk,  n.,ux)rfc  formed 
of  patches  or  pieces  sewed  together :  a 
thing  patched  up  or  clumsily  executed. 
[Patch  and  Work.] 

PATE,  pat,  n.  the  crown  of  the  head  :  the 
head.  [Through  O.  Fr.,  from  Grer.  platte, 
a  plate  (whence  Low  L.  platta,  la  priest's 
tonsure).] 

PATEN,  pat'en,  n.  the  plate  for  the  bread 
in  the  Eucharist.  [Fr. — L.  patina^  a 
plate— Gr.  patari^.    See  Pan.] 

PATENT,  pat'ent  or  pa' tent,  adj.^  open: 
conspicuous:  public :  protected  by  a  pat- 
ent: (pot.)  expanding. — n.  an  official  docu- 
ment, operiy  but  sealed  at  the  foot,  con- 
ferring the  sole  right  for  a  term  of 
years  to  the  proceeds  of  an  invention. — 
v.t.  Pat'ent,  to  grant  or  secure  by  patent. 
[Fr. — L.  patens,  patentis,  pr.p.  of  pateo.] 

PATENTABLE,  pat'ent-arbl  or  pa^,  ac{f. 
capable  of  being  patented. 

PATENTEE,  pat-ent-e'  or  pfirtent-6',  n. 
one  who  holds  si  patent. 

PATERNAL,  pa-ter'nal,  a4j\,  fatherly: 
showing  the  disposition  of  a  father : 
hereditary.  —  adv.  Pater'nally.  [Fr. 
patemel — ^Low  L.  paieinalis — ^L.  pater- 
nus— pater  {Gr.  pater),  a  father — root  pa, 
to  guard,  to  feed  ;  akin  to  Sans,  pa,  to 
protect,  and  E.  Food.    See  Father.] 

PATERNITY,  pa-ter'ni-ti,  n.  the  relation 
of  a  father  to  his  offspring :  origination 
or  authorship.  [Fr.  ~^£.  patemitas, 
fatherly  feeling.] 

PATERNOSTER,  pat^r-nos'ter  or  pft'ter- 
BOB-ter,  ft.  the  Lord's  Prayer.    [L.  PaUr 


noster,  "  Our  Father,"  the  first  two  words 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin.] 

PATH,  p&th,  n.  a  way :  track :  road : 
course  of  action  or  conduct  :—pl.  Paths, 
pa^T^z.  [A.S.  pcBth,  path ;  akm  to  Ger. 
jp/od,  Gr.  patos,  L.  pons,  pontis,  abridge, 
and  Sans,  patha,  a  path.] 

PATHETIC,  pa-thet'ik,  adj.  affecting  the 
tender  emotions:  touching. — The  Pa- 
thetic, the  style  or  manner  fitted  to 
excite  emotion. — adv.  Pathet'ically. — 
n.  Pathet'icalnbbs.    [Gr.  patMtihos.} 

PATHLESS,  pathles,  a^f.  without  a  i)am : 
untrodden. 

PATHOLOGY,  pa-thol'o-ji,  n.  science  of 
diseases. — n.  jPathol'ogist,  one  versed 
in  pathology.— a<^.  Patholoo'io,  Path- 
OLoa'iOAL. — adv.  Patholog'ically.  [Fr. 
— Gr.  pathos,  suffering,  logos,  discourse.] 

PATHOS,  p&'thos,  n.  that  which  raises  the 
tender  emotions :  the  expression  of  deep 
feeling.  [Gr.,  from  root  path,  in  e-patli' 
on,  2  aorist  of  paschO,  to  suffer,  feel; 
akin  to  Sans,  hadh,  to  suffer,  to  pain.] 

PATHWAY,  p&th'wa,  n.  a,  path  or  v>ay:  a 
footpath :  course  of  action.  [Path  and 
Way.I 

PATIENCEi,  pSrshens,  n.  quality  of  being 
patient  or  calmly  enduring.  [Fr. — L. 
patientia— pattens.    See  Patient.] 

PATIENT,  pa'shent,  ac^.  sustaining  pain, 
etc.,  without  repining:  not  easily  pro- 
voked :  persevering :  expecting  with 
calmness. — n.  one  who  bears  or  suffers : 
a  person  under  medical  treatment. — adv. 
Pa'tiently.  [Fr. — ^L.  patiens,  -entis,  pr.p. 
of  patior,  to  bear  ;  Eikin  to  root  of  Pa- 
thos.] 

PATIN,  PATINE,  pat'in,  n.  same  as  Paten. 

PATOIS,  pat-waw  or  pat'-,  n.  a  vulgar  dia- 
lect. [Fr.,  ori^.  patrols — L.  patriensis, 
indigenous,  native--^aMa,  one's  native 
country.] 

PATRIARCH,  pa'tri-&rk,  n.  one  who  gov- 
erns his  family  bv  paternal  right :  (J?>) 
one  of  the  early  heads  of  families  from 
Abraham  to  Jacob  and  his  sons:  in  East- 
ern churches,  a  dig^iitary  superior  to  an 
archbishop.  [O.  Fr. — L. — Gr.  patriarchs 
—patria,  lineage— J3af^,  a  father,  and 
arche,  a  beginnmg.  See  Paternal  and 
Archaic.  1 

PATRIARCHAL,  pa-tri-&rk'al,  PATRI- 
ARCHIC,  pa-tri-ark'ik,  act/,  belonging  or 
subject  to  a  patriarch. 

PATRIARCHATE,  pa-tri-ftrk'at,  n.  the 
office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch  or 
church  dignitary :  the  residence  of  a  pa- 
triarch. 

PATRIARCHISM,  pa'tri-&rk-izm,  n.  gov- 
ernment by  a  patriarch. 

PATRICIAN;  pa-trish'an,  n.  a  nobleman  in 
ancient  Rome,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
fathers  or  first  Roman  senators:  a  noble- 
man.*—ac{;.  pertaining  to  a  patrician  or 
nobleman:  noble.  [L.  patncius—^fHiier, 
patris,  a  father.    See  Patebnal.] 

PATRIMONIAL,  pat-ri-m5'ni-al,  ocW.  per- 
taining to  a  patrimony :  inherited  from 
ancestors. — adv.  Patrimo'nially. 

PATRIMONY,  pat'ri-mun-i,  n.  a  right  or 
estate  inherited  from  a  father  or  one's 
ancestors:  a  church  estate  or  revenue. 
[Fr.  patrimoine  —  L.  patrimonium  — 
pater,  patris,  a  father.    See  Paternal.] 

PATRIOT,  pa'tri-ot,  n.  one  who  truly  loves 
and  serves  his /a^Tier^and.  [Fr. — LowL. 
—Gr.  patriOtSs-'patrios,  of  one's  father 
or  fatherland— jpa^^,  a  father.  See  Pa- 
ternalJ 

PATRIOTIC,  pfirtri-ot'ik,  adj.  like  a  pa- 
triot :  actuated  by  a  love  of  one's  coun- 
try :  directed  to  the  public  welfare. — 
aat7.  Patriot'icaixy.    [Gr.] 

PATRIOTISM,  i^'tri-ot-izm,  n.  quality  of 
being  patriotic :  love  of  one's  country. 

PATraSTIC,    pa-tri0'tik,    PATRtBTIGAL, 


pa-tris'tik-al,  adf.  pertaining  to  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church.  [Fr., 
coined  from  L.  pater,  patris,  a  father. 
See  Father  and  Paternal.] 

PATROL,  pa-trol',  v.i.  to  go  the  rounds  in 
a 
as 

and  pa.p.  ~patr5liea. — n.  tne  marcning 
round  of  a  guard  in  the  night :  the 
guard  which  makes  a  patrol.  [Fr.  par 
trouille,  a  patrol,  patrouUler,  to  march 
in  the  mud,  through  a  form  patouUler, 
from  patte,  the  paw  or  foot  of  a  beast, 
which  is  from  Teut.  root  pat,  found  in 
Ger.  patsche,  little  hand.] 

PATRON,  p&'trun,  n.  a  protector :  one 
who  countenances :  one  who  has  the 
gift  of  a  benefice: — fern.  Patroness, 
pa'trun-es.  [Fr. — ^L.  patronus  {Jit.)  one 
acting  as  a  father— pater,  patris,  a  fa- 
ther. See  Paternal.  Doublet  Pattern.] 

PATRONAGE,  pat'run-a,i  or  pa',  n.  the 
support  of  a  patron  :  guardianship  of 
saints :  the  right  of  bestowing  offices, 
privileges,  or  church  benefices. 

PATRONESS,  pa'trun-es,  fern,  of  Patron. 

PATRONIZE,  pat'run-Iz  or  pa',  v.t.  to  act 
as  patron  toward  :  to  support :  to  as- 
sume the  air  of  a  patron  to. — n.  Pat'- 
BomzER.—adv.  Pat'ronizingly. 

PATRONYMIC,  pat-ro-nim'ik,  PATRO- 
NYMICAL,  pat-ro-nim'ik-al,  cicy.  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  father  or  ancestor. 
[Gr.  pa^^r,  a  father,  onoma,  a  name.] 

PATRONYMIC,  pat-ro-nim'ik,  n.  a  name 
taken  from  one's  father  or  ancestor. 

PATTEN,  pat'en,  n.  a  wooden  sole  with  an 
iron  ring  worn  under  the  shoe  to  keep  it 
from  the  wet :  the  base  of  a  pillar.  [Fr. 
po-tin,  a  skate,  ciog— patte.  See  Patrol.] 

PATTER,  pat'er,  v.i.  to  pat  or  strike  often, 
as  hail: — pr.p.  patt'ering  ;  pa.t.  and 
pcLjp.  patt'ered.     [A  freq.  of  Pat.1 

PATTERN,  pat'ern,  n.  a  person  or  thing  to 
be  copied :  a  model :  an  example  :  style 
of  ornamental  work :  anything  to  serve 
as  a  guide  in  forming  objects.  [Fr.  par 
iron,  a  protector;  also  a  pattern,  sample. 
Doublet  Patron.] 

PATTY,  pat'i,  n.  a  little  pie.  [Fr.  pdti. 
See  Paste.] 

PAUCITY,  paw'sit-i,  n.,feumess:  smallness 
of  number  or  quantity.  [Fr. — L.  pau- 
dtas—pauciis,  few  ;  akin  to  Pause.] 

PAULINE,  paw'lin,  acfj*  of  the  Apostle 
Paid. 

PAUNCH,  pawnsh  or  pansh,  n.  the  belly : 
the  first  and  largest  stomach  of  a  ru- 
minant.— v.t.  to  pierce  or  rip  the  belly 
of:  to  eviscerate.  [O.  Fr.  panche,  Fr. 
panse — ^L.  pantex,  panticis.] 

PAUPER,  paw'per,  n.  a  poor  person :  one 
supportea  bv  charity  or  some  public  pro- 
vision.   [L.] 

PAUPERISM,  paw'per-izm,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing a  pauper. 

PAUPERIZE,  paw'per-Iz,  v.t  to  reduce  to 

Zauperism. — n.  Pauperiza'tion. 
USE,  pawz,  n.  a  ceasing:  a  tempo- 
rary stop :  cessation  caused  by  doubt : 
suspense :  a  mark  for  suspending  the 
voice :  (music)  a  mark  showing  continu- 
ance of  a  note  or  rest. — v.i.  to  make  a 
pause.  [Fr. — Ij.pau8a — Gr.  pausis,  from 
paud,  to  cause  to  cease.    Doublet  Pose.! 

PAU8INGLY,  pawz'ing-li,  adv.,  with 
pauses:  by  breaks. 

PAVE,  pav,  v.t.  to  lay  down  stone,  etc., 
to  form  a  level  surface  for  walking  on  : 
to  prepare,  as  a  way  or  passage. — ^To 
PAVE  THE  WAY,  to  prepare  the  way  for. 
— ns,  Pav'er,  PaVier.  J[Fr.  paver— h. 
pavio ;  cog.  with  Gr.  pat6,  to  oeat.] 

PAVEMENT,  pav'ment,  n.  a  paved  cause- 
way* or  floor :  that  with  which  anything 
is  paved.    [L.  pammentum,} 
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PAviiJON,  psb-vil'yuQ,  n.  a  tent :  an  orna- 
mental  building  often  turrated  or  domed  : 
(mil,)  a  tent  raised  on  posts. — v,t  to  fur- 
nish with  pavilions.  [lit.  that  which  is 
spread  out  like  the  win^  of  a  butterfly ; 
Fr.  pavUlonr^lu  papUio,  a  butterfly,  a 
tentTJ 

PAVIOk,  pftVyur,  n.  one  whose  trade  is  to 
pave, 

PAW,  paw,  n.  the  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey 
having  claws:  the  hand,  used  in  con- 
tempt.— VA.  to  draw  the  forefoot  along 
the  ground  like  a  horse. — v.t,  to  scrape 
with  the  forefoot :  to  handle  with  tne 
paws :  to  handle  roughly :  to  flatter. 
fPerh.  Celtic,  as  W.  paioen^  a  paw ;  but 
it  is  also  a  Teut.  word.] 

PAWED,  pawd,  acy»  having  paws :  broad- 
footed. 

PAWKY,  i>awk'i,  ac(j.  sly,  arch,  shrewd. 
[Scot,  paik,  a  trick.] 

PAWL,  pawl,  n.  a  short  bar  used  to  pre- 
vent tne  recoil  of  a  windlass,  etc.:  a 
catch.  [W.  patffl,  a  stake,  conn,  with 
L.  palus,  a  stake.    See  Pale,  n.] 

PAWN,  pawn,  ti.  something  given  as  se- 
curity for  the  repayment  of  money. — vX 
to  give  in  pledge.  [Fr.  pavr^h.  pannua, 
a  rag,  cloth,  a  thing  left  in  pledge,  be- 
cause a  piece  of  clouiing  was  a  conven- 
ient thing  to  leave  in  pledge.] 

PAWN,  pawn.  n.  a  common  piece  in  chess. 
[O.  Fr,  paon,  a  foot-soldier — ^Low  L.  pedo, 
pedoms,  a  foot-soldier,  from  L.  pei,  pedis, 
the  foot.] 

PAWNBROBSJR,  pawn'br6k-er,  n.Oihroker 
who  lends  money  on  paums  or  pledges. 

PAWNER,  pawn'er,  n.  one  who  gives  a 
paion  or  pledge  ajs  security  for  money 
Dorrowed. 

PAXWAX,  paks'waks,  n.  the  strong  ten- 
don in  the  neck  of  animals.  [Orig.  fax^ 
wax — A,S,feaXf  fex,  hair,  and  toecucan, 
togrow.] 

PAYj  p&,  t;.^.  to  discharge  a  debt :  to  re- 
quite with  what  is  deserved  :  to  reward : 
to  punish. — v,i,  to  recompense  : — pa.t, 
BiXQpa,p,  paid. — u.  that  which  satisfies : 
money  given  for  service  :  salary,  wages. 
— n.  Pay'er. — ^Pay  off,  to  discharge  :  to 
take  revenge  upon :  to  requite. — Pay 
OUT,  to  cause  to  run  out,  as  rope.  [Fr. 
payer — L.  jHtcare,  to  appease,  from  base 
of  p€Uo,  padSy  peace.    See  Psace.] 

PAY,  p&,  v,t,  iyuxut,,  and  in  the  proverb 
•*  the  devil  topay  ")  to  smear  with  tar, 
pitch,  etc.  [From  L.  mcare^  to  pitch, 
prob.  through  Sp.  peqaA 

PAYABLE,  pa'a-bl,  oc^.  that  may  be  paid : 
that  ought  to  be  paid. 

PAYEE,  pa-§',  n.  one  to  whom  money  is 
paid, 

PAYJMASTER,  pfi'mas-ter,  n.  the  maxter 
who  pays :  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  soldiers,  etc. 

PAYMENT,  pa'ment,  n.  the  act  of  paying : 
that  which  is  paid  :  recompense :  reward. 

PAYNIM,  PAINIM,  pa'nim,  n.  a  pagan. 
[Orig.  and  properly,  paynim  wcus  not  a 
man, but  a  country,  and*-'*  heathendom," 
from  O.  Fr.  patenisme,  paganism  —  L. 
paganismus — pagamiis,  a  pagan.  See 
Pagan.] 

PEA,  p6,  n.  a  common  vegetable: — def.  pi. 
Peas:  indef.  pi.  Pease.  [M.  E.  pese, 
pi.  pesen  andpeses — A.S.  pisa,  pi. pisan 
— ^L.  pisunit  Gtr.  pison,  from  a  root  seen 
in  Sans.pi«A,  to  bruise.  Pea  is  erroneously 
formed,  the  s  of  the  root  being  mistaken 
for  the  sign  of  the  pluraL] 

PEACE,  pes,  n.  a  state  of  quiet :  freedom 
from  disturbance :  freedom  from  war : 
friendliness  :  calm  :  rest :  harmony  : 
silence.— <n^  silence,  hist! — ^Hold  one*s 
FEAOB,  to  be  silent.  [O.Fr.  pais  (Fr. 
paixy^Jj,  pax,  poets,  from  root  poo-,  to 


bind,  seen  in  pao^soor^  to  make  a  oon- 
tract.    Cf.  Pact.] 

PEACEABLE,  pesVbl,  adj.  disposed  to 
peaoe:  quiet:  tranquil.~a<{t;.  Pbacb'ably. 
— n.  Peace' ABLENESS. 

PEACEFUL,  pes'fool,  adj,  full  of  peace : 
quiet :  tranquil :  calm  :  serene.  — adv, 
Peace'fully. — n.  PSACE'FUUaESS. 

PEACEMAKER,  pes'mak-er,  n,  one  who 
makes  ot  produces  peace,  [Peace  and 
Maker.]         • 

PEACE-OFFERINO,  pes'-of  er-ing,  ti.  an 
offering  propitiating  peojct :  among  the 
«jews,  an  offering  to  Gk>d,  either  in  grati- 
tude for  past  or  petition  for  future  mer- 
cies :  satisfaction  to  an  offended  person. 

PEACE-OFFICER,  pes'-ofis-er,  n.  an  offi- 
cer whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  the  j^eaoe: 
a  police-officer. 

PEACE-PARTY,  pSs'-p&r'ti,  n,  a  political 
party  advocating  the  preservation  of 
peace, 

PEACH,  pSoh,  n.  a  tree  with  delicious  fruit. 
— tUHj,  Pbaoh'y.  [Fr.  p€che  (It.  persiea, 
pesca)— L.  Persicum  {;mMum\  the  Persian 
(apple),  from  Persieus,  belonging  to  Per- 
sia.j 

PEACH-COLORED,  pSch'-kur.urd,  adn,  of 
the  color  of  apeocTi  olossom,  pale  red. 

PEACOCK,  pe'kok,  n.  a  large  gallinaceous 
bird  remarkable  for  the  b«^uty  of  its 
plumage,  named  from  its  cry :— /em.  Pea'- 
HBX.  TPea-  is  from  A.S.  p^iwe — ^L.  pavo 
— Gr.  taJbs — (ace.  to  Max  MQUer)  Pers. 
touni;8— O.  Tamil  iokd,  togei.  See  also 
Cock.] 

PEA-JACKET,  pe'-jak'et,  n.  a  coarse  thick 
jacket  worn  esp.  by  seamen.  [Pea-  is 
from  Dut.  p^j  {pron,  pi),  a  coat  of  coarse 
thick  doth ;  and  Jacket.] 

PEAK,  pek,  n.  ^point :  the  pointed  end  of 
anything :  the  top  of  a  mountain :  (naut) 
the  upper  outer  corner  of  a  sail  extended 
by  a  gaff  or  yard,  also  the  extremity  of 
thegaff.    [Celt.    Bee  Beak,  Pike.] 

PEAKED,  pSkt,  a(^,, pointed :  ending  in  a 
point. 

PEAKT8H,  pSk'ish,  a^\,  having  peaks. 

PEAL,  pel,  n.  a  loud  sound :  a  set  of  bells 
tuned  to  each  other :  the  changes  rung 
upon  a  set  of  bells.^-v.i.  to  resound  like 
a  bell:  to  utter  or  give  forth  loud  or 
solenm  sounds. — v,t.  to  assail  with  noise : 
to  celebrate.    [Short  for  Abpeal.] 

PEaN.    See  PiBAK. 

PEAR,  pSr,  n.  a  common  fruit :  the  tree. 
rA.S.  pera  or  peru^h,  pirum,  a  pear 
(whence  also  Fr.  poire).] 

PEARL,  perl,  n.  a  well-known  shining  gem, 
found  in  several  shellfish,  but  most  in  the 
mother-of-pearl  oyster  :  anything  round 
and  clear :  anytning  very  precious :  a 
jewel :  a  white  speck  or  film  on  the  eye  : 
(print,)  a  kind  of  type  intermediate  be- 
tween agate  and  diamond. — adj,  made  of 
or  belonging  to  pearls. — v,t,  to  set  or 
adorn  with  pearls.  [Fr.  perle,  aoc.  to 
Diez,  prob.  either  a  corr.  of  L.  jw'ru/a,  a 
dim.  of  pirum,  a  pear  (see  Pear),  or  of 
L.  mlula,  dim.  of  pila,  a  ball.] 

PEAKlr-ASH,  perV-ash,  n.  a  purer  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  obtained  by  calcining  pot- 
ashes, so  called  from  its  jpeaWj^-white 
color. 

PEARLY,  perl'i,  a^,  containing  or  resem- 
bling »«aW«;  clear:  pure :  transparent. 
— n.  Pearl'iness. 

PEASANT,  pez'ant,  n.  a  ccuntryman:  a 
rustic:  one  whose  occupation  is  rural 
labor. — adj,  of  or  relating  to  peasants: 
rustic :  rural.  [O.  Fr.  paisant  (with  ex- 
crescent -^),  Mod.  Fr.  paysan—^ays — L. 
pagu3,  a  district,  a  country.  See  Pagan.] 

PEASANTRY,  pez'ant-ri,  n,pl,  the  body  of 

E^asants  or  tillers  of  the  soil:  rustics: 
borers. 
PEASE,  pes,  indef.  pi  ot  Pea. 


PEAT,  pSt,  n.  decayed  vegetable  matter 
like  turf,  cut  out  of  boggy  places*  dried 
for  fuel. — adj.  Peat'y.  [True  form  heat, 
as  in  Devonshire ;  from  M.  E.  beten,  to 
mend  a  fire — ^A  S.  betan,  to  make  better 
— bot,  advantage.    See  Boor,  v.t.] 

PEBBLE,  peb'l,  n,  a  small  roundish  ball  or 
stone :  transparent  and  colorless  rock- 
crystal.  [A.S.  papoH'Stan),  a  pebble- 
(-stone) ;  akin  to  JL  papula,  a  pustule.] 

PEBBLED,  peb'ld,  PEBBLY,  peb'li,  adj. 
full  of  pebbles. 

PECCABLE,  pek'a-bl,  adj,  liable  to  sin.— 
n.  Peccabil'ity.  [L.  peccabUis—pecco, 
'Otum,  to  sin.] 

PECCADILLO,  pek-a-dillo,  n.  a  little  or 
trifling  sin:  a  petty  fault:— j»L  Pecca- 
dil'los.  [Sp.  pecadUlo,  dim.  of  pecado 
— L.  peccatum,  a  sin.] 

PECCANT,  pek'ant,  adj,,  sinning:  trans- 

fressing  :  ^ilty  :  morbid  :  offensive  : 
ajL-'Odv*  1*bcc'antly.— «.  Pbcc/akoy. 
[L.  peccans,  -antis,  pr.p.  of  pecco.] 

PECXIARY,  pek'ar-i,  n.  a  hog-like  quad- 
ruped of  South  America.  [The  S.  Ajmer- 
ican  word.] 

PECK,  pek,  n.  a  dry  measure— 2  g^lons, 
or  i  of  a  bushel.  [M.E.  pekke,  prob. 
from  2^^^i  **  to  pick  up,"  formerly  an 
indefinite  quantity.] 

PECK,  pek,  v.t.  to  strike  with  the  beaJe : 
to  pick  up  with  the  beak:  to  eat:  to 
strike  with  anything  pointed :  to  strike 
with  repeated  blows. — adj.  Pegk'zsh, 
hungry.    [A  later  form  of  ftcK.] 

PECKER,  p^er,  n,  that  which  f>ecks  :  a 
wood-pecker. 

PECTINAL,  pek'tin-al,  acfj.  of  a  comb  : 
having  bones  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
\JUjpectennpectinis,  a  combj 

PECrriNATEC  pek'tin-at,  PECTINATED, 
pek'tin-at-ed,  adj,  resembling  the  teeth 
of  a  conmb.—iidv.  Pec'tinatkly. — n.  Peo- 
tina'tion,  the  state  of  being  pectinated. 

PECTORAL,  pek'toi^al,  adj,  relating  to  the 
breast  or  chest. — n,  a  pectoral  fin :  a 
medicine  for  the  chest. — adv.  "PBCfTOBr 
ALLY.  [Fr.— L.  pectoralis^-pectus,  pec- 
toris, the  breast.]^ 

PECULATE,  pek'Q-l&t,  v,t,  to  embezzle: 
to  steal— 7».  Pecula'tion,  Pbc'ulatob, 
fL.  peouhr,  peculatus,  from  peculiiMn, 

grivate  property,  akin  to  pecunta,  money, 
ee  Pecuniary.] 

PECULIAR,  pe-kul'jar,  adj.  one's  own: 
appropriate :  particular  :  strange.— adv. 
Peoul'iakly.— w.  Pecullawty,  pe-kQJ-i- 
ar'it-i.  [Fr. — "L.  2^<^i<^^ — peculium, 
private  property.    Cf.  Peculate.] 

PECUNIARY,  pe-kti'ni-ar-i,  adj.  relating 
to  money. — adv,  Pecu'niarily.  [Fr.-^L 
pecuniarius  — pecunia,  raonev  — j}eou-, 
which  appears  in  L.  pecua  (pi.),  cattle 
of  all  kinas,  cattle  forming  the  wealth  of 
early  races ;  akin  to  E.  Fee.] 

PEDAGOGIC,  ped-a^goj'ik,  PEDAGOG- 
ICAL, ped-a-goj'ik-al,  ac^\  relating  to 
teaching, 

PEDAGOGICS.ped-argoj'iks,  PEDAGOGY, 
ped'a-goj-i,  n,  the  science  of  teaching, 

PEDAGOGUE,  ped'a-gog,  n.  a  teacher :  a 
pedant.  [Lit.  a  leader  of  a  boy  to  and 
from  school,  Fr. — ^L. — ^Gr.  paidagdgoa^ 
pais,  paidos,  a  boy,  agogos,  a  leader — agd, 
to  lead.] 

PEDAL,  ped'al  or  p6'dal,  adj.  pertaining 
to  Sifoot, — ^n.*in  musical  instruments,  a 
lever  moved  by  the  foot.  [L.  pedalis-- 
pes,  vedis,  the  footi  E.  FooT.1 

PEDANT,  ped'ant,  n,  one  making  a  vain 
and  useless  display  of  learning.  [Fr.— 
It.  pedante,  wnich  was  prob.  formed 
from  Gr.  paideud,  to  instruct,  from  pais, 
paidos.  a  Doy.    See  Pedagogue.] 

PEDANTIC,  ped-ant'ik,  PEDANTICAL, 
ped-ant'ik-al,  a4j.  vainly  displaying 
knowledge. 
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PEDANTRY,  ped'ant-ri,  n.  vain  and  nsekfls 
display  of  learning. 

peddle:,  ped'l,  v.i.  to  travel  about  with 
a  basket  or  bundle  of  ^ods,  esp.  small- 
wares,  for  Bale  :  to  be  busy  about  trifles. 
— v.t  to  retail  in  very  small  quantities, 
--n.  Pbdd'lbr.    [SeeFBDULB.] 

PEDDLERY,  pedTer-i,  n.  the  trade  of  a 

.  p<?ddler :  the  wares  sold  by  a  peddler. 

PEDDLING,  pedling,  n.  the  trade  of  a 
Dfiddlor 

P£DESTAL,  ped'es-tal,  n,  the  foot  or  base 
of  a  pillar,  etc  [Sp. — ^It.  piedestaUo^Jj, 
peSf  pedis,  the  foot,  and  It.  stcUlo,  a  place. 
See  fVPATj^l 

PEDESTRIAN,  pe-des'tri-an,  acy.  goiixjs  on 
foot:  performed  on  foot. — n.  one  jour- 
neying on  foot :  an  expert  walker.  [L. 
peaestris—pes,  pedis.] 

PRDKftTRT  AJOSM,  pe-des'tri-an-ism,  n.  a 
going  on j^oo^:  walking:  the  practice  of 

n    T)AQ.6stl*i8in 

PEDICEL,  ped'i-sel,  PEDICLE,  ped'i-kl,  n. 
the  little  footstaXk  by  which  a  leaf  or 
fruit  is  fixed  on  the  tree.  [Fr.  pidicelle 
— L.  pedicidus,  dim.  of  pes,  pedis,  the 
footjf 

PEDIGiREE,  ped'i-grS,  n.  a  register  of  de- 
scent from  ancestors:  lineage:  genealogy. 
[Ety.  dub. ;  Wedgewood  gives  Fr.  pieade 
gres,  a  tree  of  degrees,  pied  being  tech- 
nically used  in  the  sense  of  '*tree;" 
Skeat  suggests  Fr.  pied  de  grue,  crane's- 
foot,  from  the  crane^s  foot  used  in  draw- 
ingout  apedigree.] 

PEDIMENT,  ped'i-raent,  n.  (areh.)  a  tri- 
an^lar  or  circular  ornament,  which 
finishes  the  fronts  of  buildings,  and 
serves  as  a  decoration  over  gates. — €U^, 
Pbdiuent'al.  DEty.  dub.,  perh.  conn, 
with  L.  peSt  peats,  the  foot.T 

PEDLAR,  PEDLER,  PEDDLER,  pedler, 
71.  one  who  peddles :  one  who  travels 
about  the  country  carrying  commodities 
for  sale. — n.  Pedlart,  Pedleby,  a  ped- 
lar*s  small  wares :  his  employment. 
[Older  form  peddar  or  pedder,  one  who 
carries  wares  in  a  ped,  prov.  £.  for  bas- 
ket, and  prob.  same  as  Pad.] 

PEDOBAPTISM,  pfrdo-bap'tizm,  n.,  in- 
fant baptism,  [Gr.  paiSfpaidos,  a  child, 
and  Baptism.] 

PEDOBAPTIST,  p5-do-bap'tist,  n.  one  who 
believes  in  infant  baptism, 

PEDOMETER,  ped-om^et-er,  n.  an  instru- 
ment, somewhat  like  a  watch,  by  which 
the  steps  of  a  pedestrian  are  roistered, 
and  thus  the  aistance  he  walks  is  meas- 
ured. [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot,  and  Or. 
metron,  a  measure.] 

PEDUNCLE,  p§-dung^,  n.  same  as  Ped- 
icel. —  ac(js,  Pedun'culab,  Pedxtn'cu- 
LATB,  Pedun'culated.  [Fr.  pedoneiHe 
— Low  L.  pedunciiliM — ^L.  pes,  pedis,  the 
foot.] 

PEEL,  p8l,  v,t,  to  strip  off  the  skin  or 
bark :  to  bare. — v.i.  to  come  off,  as  the 
skin. — n.  the  skin,  rind,  or  bark.  [Fr. 
pelpr,  to  unskin,  from  L.  pilo,  to  deprive 
of  hair,  from  pilus,  a  hair,  or  from  pellis, 
a  skin,  E.  Fell.] 

PEEL,  p5],  n.  a  small  border  fortress. 
[Celt,  pill,  a  stake,  a  fort.] 

PEEL,  pel,  n.  a  baker's  wooden  shovel: 
a  fl  re-slio vel.  [Fr.  pelle — ^L.  pSJa, a  spade. ] 

PEEL,  pel,  v.t  to  plunder:  to  pillage. 
[Same  as  PiLL,  v.] 

PEEP,  pgp,  v.i.  to  chirp,  or  cry,  as  a 
chicken.  \Fr.  piper — L.j3tparc,  an  imi- 
tative word.] 

PEEP,  p§p,  v.i.  to  look  through  a  narrow 
space :  to  look  slyly  or  closely :  to  begin 
to  appear. — n.  a  sly  look  :  a  beginningto 
appear.  [Same  as  the  above  word,  Fr. 
piper,  sig.  to  chirp  like  a  bird  (said  of  a 
oird-catcner),  then  to  beguile,  whence 
jpccp  »-  to  look  out  slyly.] 


PEEPER,  pQp'er,  n.  one  that  peeps:  a 
chicken  just  breaking  the  shell. 

PEER,  p§r,  n.  an  eqwcU :  an  associate :  a 
nobleman :  in  Gr^  Britain  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords:— /em.  Pebr'bbs. 
[O.  Fr.  (Fr.  pair) — ^L.  par,  paris,  equal.] 

PE!ER,  pAr,  v.t.  to  appear. 

PEEiR,  p6r,  v.t.  to  look  narrowlv :  to  peep  : 
—pa.t.  and  pap.  peered.  [M.E.  ptren — 
Low  Qer.  piren,  orig.  plUren,  to  draw 
the  eyelids  together.  J 

PEERAGE,  per^&j,  n.  the  rank  or  dignity 
of  a  peer :  the  body  of  peers. 

PEERLESS,  per'les,  ady,  having  no  peer  or 
equal :  matchless. — adv.  Pbkel'ubbslt. — 
n.  Pber'lessness. 

PEEVISH,  pSv'ish,  ad^f.  habitually  fretful : 
easily  annoyed:  hsu^  to  plesuse. — adv. 
Pebv'ishly.— n.  Peevishness.  fProb. 
imitative  of  the  puling  of  fretful  infants.] 

PFT^Wrr.    Same  as  Pewtt. 

Vt    .  peg,  n.  a  wooden  pin  for  fastening 

'>oards,  etc.:  one  of  the  pins  of  a  rousicsu 

instrument. — v.*.  to  fasten  with  a  peg: — 

$^'P'  pegg'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  pegged. 

TScana.,  as  in  Dan.  pig,  a  spike.] 

Pegged  pegd,  acfj,  fastened  or  supplied 
with  nesrs 

PEGTOjpI  peg'top,  n.  a  chUd's  plaything  for 
spinning. 

PEKOE,  p§'k(i,  n.  a  scented  black  tea.  [Chi- 
nesej 

PELAGIAN,  pe-l&'ji-an,  n.  one  who  holds 
the  views  of  Peloflius,  a  British  monk  of 
the  4th  century,  in  respect  to  original  sin. 
— a4j.  pertaining  to  Pelagius  and  his  doc- 
trines.— n.  PELiJaiANiaM,  the  doctrines  of 
Pelagius. 

PELARGONIUM,  pel-«p-ff6'ni-um,  n.  a  vast 
eenus  of  beautiful  flowering  plants. 
[From  Gr.  pelargos,  stork,  the  fruit  re- 
sembline  a  stork^  beak.] 

PELI>\  pelf,  n.  riches  (in  a  bad  sense) : 
money.  [O.  Fr.  pdfre,  booty,  of  un- 
known origin ;  allied  to  Pilfer.] 

PELICAN,  ^'i-kan,  n.  a  large  water-fowl, 
having  an  enormous  bill  of  the  shape  of 
an  axe.  [Fr.— L.  peUcanus—Gr,  pmkan 
—^pelekus,  an  axe.  J 

PElnSSE,  pe-les',  n.  (orig.)a/ttrre(2  coat  or 
robe,  now  a  silk  habit  worn  by  ladies. 
[Fr.— L.  pellis,  a  skin.] 

PELLAGRA,  pel-li'gra,  n.  an  endemic  dis- 
ease, particularly  noticed  among  the 
Uilanese,  which  consists  in  the  skin  be- 
coming covered  with  tubercles  and  rough 
scales,  and  in  debility,  vertigo,  epflepsy, 
and  great  depression   of  spirite.     \Qr. 

paella,  skin,  and  aara,  seizure.] 

PELL,  pel,  n.  a  skin  or  hide:  a  roll  of 
parchment.  [O.  Fr.  pd,  Fr.  peau — ^L. 
pellis,  a  skin  or  hide.] 

PELLET,  pel'et,  n.  a  little  baU,  as  of  lint 
or  wax.  [Fr.  pdote^Jj,  pila,  a  ball  to 
play  with.j 

PELLETED,  pel'et-ed,  adf.  consisting  of 
pellets  :  pelted,  as  with  bullets. 

PELLICLE,  pel'i-kl,  n.  a  thin  skin  or  film  : 
the  film  which  gathers  on  liquors.— ac(;. 
Pellic'ular. 

PELL-MELL,  jiel-mel',  adv.  mixed  con- 
fusedly :  promiscuously.  [O.  Fr.  pesle- 
mesle  (Fv.  pele-mBe),  -mesle  being  from 
O.  Fr.  mester  (Fr.  meler),  to  mix — Low  L, 
misculo — ^L.  misceo  ;  and  pesle,  a  rhyming 
addition,  perh.  influenced  by  Fr.  pdle, 
shovel.] 

PELLUClD,pel-lW8id,  adj.,  perfectly  dear: 
transparent. — adv.PELLU'ciDLY. — n.  Pel- 
Lu'oiDNESS.  [Fr. — lj.pellucidus—pern  per- 
fectly, and  lucidus,  clear— It/ceo,  to  shine.] 

PELT,  pelt,  n.  a  raw  hide :  the  quarry  or 
prey  of  a  hawk  all  torn. 

Pelt,  pelt,  v.t.  to  strike  with  pdlets,  or 
with  something  thrown:  to  throw  or 
cast. — n.  a  blow  from  a  pellet,  or  from 
something  thrown.    [See  Fellbt.] 


pelting,  pelt'ing,  n.  an  assault  with  a 
peUei,  or  with  anything  thrown. 

PELTRY,  pelt'ri,  n.  the  skins  of  furred 
animals :  furs. 

PELVIS,  pel'vis,  n.  the  basin  or  bony 
cavity  lorming  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.     [L.T 

PEMMICAN,  PEMICAN,  pem'ikan,  n. 
(orig.)  a  N.  American  Indian  prepara- 
tion, consisting  of  lean  venison,  aried, 
pounded,  and  pressed  into  cakes,  now 
used  in  Arctic  expeditiona. 

PEN,  pen,  v.t.  to  shut  up  :  to  conflne  in  a 
small  inclosure :— j>r.p.  penn'ing  ;  pcut, 
and  pa.p.  penned  or  pent. — n.  a  small 
inclosure :  a  coop.  |^.S.  pennan,  to 
shut  up.] 

PEN,  pen,  n.  an  instrument  used  for  writ- 
ing, formerly  of  the  feather  of  a  bird, 
but  now  of  steel,  etc.— 4;.f.  to  write:-— 
pr.p.  penn'ing ;  pa,t,  and  pa.p,  penned. 
[Fr.  penne — £.  penna,  old  forms,  pesna, 
petna,  a  feather — root  pat,  to  fly.  See 
Feather,  Find.] 

PENAL,  pe'nal,  adj.  pertaining  to  punish- 
ment: incurring  or  denouncing  punish- 
ment :  used  for  punishment. — aav.  Pe'- 
NALLY.  [Fr. — Ij.pcBnali8-~poEna,  akin  to 
Qr.potnS,  punishment.] 

PENALTY,  pen'al-ti,  «.,  fntnishment:  per- 
sonal or  pecuniary  punishment :  a  fine. 

PENANCE,  pen'ans,  n.  in  the  R.  C.  Church, 
the  punishment  borne  by  a  penitent.  [O. 
Fr.    See  Penitence.] 

PENATES.  pe-nft'tSs,  n.pl.  the  tutelary 
houselK>ld  deities  of  ancient  Rome.  [L., 
from  root  pen  in  L.  penitus,  within,  pene- 
tralia, the  inner  part  of  anything.] 

PENCE,  pens,  n.  plural  of  Penny,  which 

PENCHANT,  p&ng^shftng,  n.  inclination  : 
decided  taste.  [Fr.,  pr.p.  of  pencher,  to 
incline,  through  a  form  penaioare,  from 
L.  pendeo,  to  hang.] 

PENCIL,  pen'sil,  n.  a  small  hairbrush  for 
laying  on  colors:  any  pointed  instru- 
ment for  writing  or  drawing  without 
ink:  a  collection  of  rays  of  light  con- 
verging to  a  point :  the  art  of  painting 
or  drawing. — v.f.  to  write,  sketch,  or 
mark  with  a  pencil :  to  paint  or  draw : 
—pr.p.  pen'cilling ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  pen'- 
cified.  [O.  Fr.  pineel,  Fr.  ptnceoie— L. 
penicillum,  a  painter's  brush,  dim.  of 
penis,  a  tail.] 

PENCILLED,  pen'sild,  a4^,  written  or 
marked  with  a  pencil:  having  pencils 
of  rays:  radiated:  (bat,)  marked  with 
fine  lines,  as  with  a  pencil. 

PENCILLING,  pen'sil-ing,  n.  the  art  of 
writing,  sketching,  or  marking  with  a 
ipencil :  a  sketch. 

PENDANT,  pend'ant,  n.  anything  hanging, 
especially  for  ornament:  an  earring:  a 
long  narrow  flag,  at  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal mast  in  a  ship.  [Fr. — pendant, 
pr.p.  of  pendre,  to  hang — ^L.  pendens, 
-entis — pr.p.  of  pendeo,  to  hang.1 

PENDENCE,  pencfens,  PENDENCY,  pend'- 
•en-si,  n.  a  hanging  in  suspense  :  state  of 
being  undecided. 

PENDENT,  pend'ent,  adfj.,  hanging:  pro- 
jecting :  supported  above  the  ground  or 
oase.—adv.  Pend'ently.  [Latin  i.%d  form 
of  Fr.  adj.  pendant.    See  Pendant.] 

PENDING,  pend'inff,  atij.,  hanging:  re- 
maining undecided :  not  terminated.—* 
pr^.  during.  [Anglicized  form  of  Fr. 
adj.  pendarit.    See  Pendant.] 

PENDULOUS,  pend'fl-lus,  ad^.,  hanging,: 
swinging.  —  adv.  Pend'uioubly.  —  ns. 
PENiytTLOUSNESB,  Pendulob'ity.  [L.  pcn- 
dulun— pendeo,  to  hang.] 

PENDULUM,  pend'Q-lum,  n.  any  weight 
so  hung  or  suspended  from  a  fixed  point 
as  to  swing  freely.  [L.,  neut.  of  pimdur 
hts,  hanging.] 
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PENETRABLE,  pen'e-tra*bl,  adj,  that  may 
be  penetrated  or  pierced  by  another  body: 
capable  of  having  the  mind  affected. — n. 

PENETRATE,  pen'e-trftt,  v.t  to  thrust  into 
the  inside :  to  pierce  into :  to  affect  the 
feelings :  to  understand  :  to  find  out. — 
v.i.  to  make  way :  to  pass  inwards.  fL* 
penetrOf  -atum — ^root  pen,  within.  See 
x'enatbs  1 

PENETRATINO,  pen'e-trilt-ing,  adl^piero- 
ing  or  entering :  sharp :  subtle :  acute : 
discerning. 

PENETRATION,  pen-e-tr&'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  penetrating  or  entering :  acuteness : 
discernment. 

PENETRATIVE,  pen'e-trSt-iv,  adi-  tend- 
ing to  penetrate:  piercing:  sagacious; 
af^ting  the  mind.  

PENGUIN,  pen'gwin,  PINGUIN,  pin'ewin, 
n.  an  aquatic  bird  in  the  southern  nemi- 
sphere.  [Ety.  dub.,  ace.  to  some  from  L. 
pinguis,  uit,  ace.  to  others  from  W.  pen, 
head,  and  gioen,  white.] 

PENINSULA,  pen-in'sQ-Ia,  n.  land  so  sur- 
rounded bv  water  as  to  be  almost  an 
island.  [JL—pcBne,  almost,  insula^  an 
island.    See  Insular.] 

PENINSULAR,  pen-in'sd-lar,  ach\  pertain- 
ing to  a  peninsula :  in  the  foi'm  of  a 
_peninsula :  inhabiting  a  peninsula. 

PENITENCE,  pen'i-tens,  n.  state  of  being 

^penitent :  sorrow  for  sin. 

PENITENT,  pen'i-tent,  aclj,  suffering  pain 
or  sorrow  for  sin :  contrite :  repentant. 
— n.  one  g^eved  for  sin:  one  under 
penance. —  adv,  Pkn'itently.  [Fr. — ^L. 
pcenitens,  -entis — jHxniteo,  to  cause  to 
repent--^ oena,  punishment.] 

PENITENTIAL,  pen-i-ten'shal,  a4i.  per- 
taining to  or  expressive  of  penitence, — n. 
a  book  of  rules  relating  to  penance.— iidv. 
Peotten'tially. 

PENITENTIARY,  pen-i-ten'shar-i,  a^f, 
relating  to  penance:  penitential.^-n.  a 
penitent :  an  office  at  tne  court  of  Rome 
for  secret  bulls,  etc. :  a  place  for  penance: 
a  house  of  correction  for  offenders. 

PENKNIFE,  pen'nif ,  n.  a  small  knife  orig. 
for  making  and  mending  quill  pens. 

PENMAN,  pen'man,  n.  a  rnan  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  pen :  an  author. 

PENMANSHIP,  pen'man-ship,  n.  the  use 
of  the  pen  in  writing:  art  of  writing: 
manner  of  writing. 

PENNANT,  pen'ant,  PENNON,  pen'un,  n. 
a  small  flag :  a  banner :  a  long  narrow 
piece  of  bunting  at  the  mast-heads  of 
war -ships.  [Pimnant  is  formed  from 
pennon,  with  excrescent  t ;  pennon  is  Fr. 
pennon — L.  penna,  a  wing,  feather.] 

PENNATE,  pen'at,  PENNATED,  pen'- 
ftt-ed,  cu^i,,  winged:  (hot.)  same  as  Fm- 
NATB.  [L.  pennatiLS — penna,  featber, 
wing.] 

PENNILESS,  pen'i-les,  acfj,  without  a 
_penny:  without  money:   poor. 

PENNON.    See  PENNANT. 

PENNY,  pen'i,  n.  an  English  copper  coin, 
orig.  silver,  of  the  value  of  four  farthing, 
or  one  twelfth  of  a  shilling,  equal  to 
about  two  cents  :  a  small  sum  :  money 
in  general:  (New  Test.)  a  silver  coin«- 
15c. :-  -pi.  Pennies  (pen'iz),  denoting  the 
number  of  coins,  Pence  (pens),  the 
amount  of  pennies  in  value.  [A.S.  pen* 
ing,  penig ;  the  oldest  form  is  pending, 
wnerepemi-«-E.  pawn.  Gter.  pfand,  Dut. 
pand,  a  pledge,  all  which  are  from  L. 
panntis,  a  rag,  a  piece  of  cloth.  See 
Pawn,  something  given  as  security.] 

PENNY-A-UNEI^  pen'i-a-Un'er,  n.  one 
who  writes  for  a  public  journal  at  so 
much  a  line :  a  writer  for  pay. 

PENNYROYAL,  pen'i-roy-al,  n.  a  species 
of  mint.  [Corr.  from  old  form  pididlf 
which  is  traced  through  O.  Fr.  to  L. 


puleium  reaium,  the  plant  pennyroyal 
—pulex,  a  flea ;  it  was  thought  to  l)e  a 
protection  from  fleas.] 

PENNYWEIGHT,  pen'i-wftt,  n.  twenty- 
four  grains  of  troy  weight.  [Lit.  tne 
weight  of  a  silver  penny. J 

PENNYWORTH,  pen'i-wurth,  n.  a  penn^s 
worth  at  anything :  a  good  barg^n. 

PENSILE,  pen'sil,  ac^J.,  hangitig :  suspend- 
ed.—>».  Pen'sileness.  [O.  Fr.  pensil—Jj. 
pensUis—pendeo,  to  hang.] 

PENSION,  pen'shun,  n.  a  stated  allow- 
ance to  a  person  for  past  services.«-v.f. 
to  grant  a  pension  to.  [Fr. — ^L.  pensio — 
pendo,  pensum,  to  weigh,  pay,  akin  to 
pendeo,  to  hang.] 

PENSIONARY,  pen'shun-ar-l,  adj.  receiv- 
ing a  pension :  consisting  of  a  pension. — 
n.  one  who  receives  a  pension :  a  chief 
mt^strate  of  a  Dutch  town. 

PENSIONER,  pen'shun-er,  n.  one  who  re- 
ceives a  pension :  a  dependent. 

PENSIVE,  pen'siv,  adj.  thoughtful:  reflect- 
ing: expressing  thoughtfumess  with  sad- 
ness.—ocii;.  Pbn'sively.— n.  Pen'siveness. 
[lit.  "weighing  in  the  mind,"  Fr.— 
ifrom  L.  penso,  to  weigh— ^)€ndo.l 

PENT,  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  of  Pen,  to  shut  up. 

PENTACHORD,  pen'ta-kord,  n.  a  musical 
instrument  with  five  strings,  [Gr.  pentor' 
chordos,  five-stringed— penfe,  five,  chords^ 
stringj 

PENTACtoN,  pen'ta-gon,  n.  (geom.)  a  plane 
figure  having ^ve  angles  and  five  sides. — 
cua(j.  Pentagonal.  [Gr.  pentagdnon — 
pente,  five, j/^ynta,  angle.]  ' 

PENTAHEDRON,  Den-tarh6'dron,  fu 
(geom.)  a  solid  figure  naving  five  equal 
oases  or  sides. — ac(;.  Pentahe'dral,  hav- 
ing five  equal  sides.  [Gr.  pente,  five,  and 
heara,  seat,  base.] 

PENTAMETER,  pen-tam'e-ter,  n.  a  verse 
otfive  measures  or  feet.— ocy.  having  five 
feet.  [Gr.  pentametros-^pentef  five,  and 
metron^  a  measure.] 

PENTANGULAR,  pen-tang'gul-ar,  acy, 
having  ^t;e  angles,  [Gr.  pente,  five,  and 
Angular.]  ' 

PENTARCHY,  pen'tftr-ki,  n.,  government 
by  five  persons,  [Gr.  pente,  five,  ar<M, 
rule.] 

PENTATEUCH,  pen'ta-tak,  n.  the  first  five 
hooks  of  the  Ola  Testament.  [Gr.  PentO' 
teuchos--^pente,  five,  and  teuclios,  a  tool, 
in  late  Gr.  a  book  from  teucUUi,  to  pre- 
nare  1 

PENTATEUCHAL,  pen-ta-tOk'al,  adj.  per- 
taining to  the  Pentateuch. 

PENTECOST,  pen'te-kost,  n.  a  Jewish  fes- 
tival on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  Passover, 
in  commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law  :  Whitsuntide.  [Gr.  pentSkosti  (h^ 
mera),  the  fiftieth  (day).] 

PENTECOSTAL,  pen-te-kost'al,  a^f,  per- 
taining to  Pentecost. 

PENTHOUSE,  pent'hows,  n.  a  shed  pro- 
jecting from  or  adjoining  a  main 
building.  [Lit.  "an  appendage*'  or 
**  out-building,"  a  corr.  otpentice,  which 
is  from  Fr.  appentis—li.  appendidum, 
an  appendage.    See  Append.] 

PENTkOOF,  pent'rMf,  n.  a  roof  with  a 
slope  on  one  side  only.  [A  hybrid  word, 
from  Fr.  pente,  a  slope— j?enare,  to  hang, 
and  E.  Roof.] 

PENULT,  pe-nult'  or  pfi'nult,  PENULT- 
IMA,  pe-nult'i-ma,  n.  the  syllable  last 
but  one.  [L.  penvUimor^poene,  almost, 
ultimus^  last.] 

PENULTIMATE,  pe-nult'i-m&t,  adj.  last 
but  one. — n.  the  penult.  [See  under 
Penult.] 

PENUMBRA,  pe-num'bra,  n.  a  partial 
shadow  round  the  perfect  shadow  of  an 
eclipse  :  the  pcurt  ox  a  picture  where  the 
light  and  shade  blend.  [L.  jxene,  almosti 
and  umbra,  shade.] 


PENURIOUS,  pen-Q'ri-us,  adj.  showing 
penury  or  scarcity :  not  bountiful :  sor- 
did :   miserly. — adv.    Penu'riouslt. — n. 

PENlfRIOUSNESS. 

PENURY,  pen'Q-ri,  n.,  want:  absence  of 
means  or  resources  :  poverty.  [Fr. — Jm 
penuria,  akin  to  Gr.  peina,  hunger.] 

PEONY,  pe'o-ni,  n.  a  plant  having  beauti- 
ful crimson  flowers.    [O.  Fr.  ptone  (Fr. 
ptvoine) — L.  poeonia,  healing,  the  plant 
being  thought  to  have  healing  virtues —  . 
Gr.  PaiOn,  the  physician  of  the  gods.] 

PEOPLE,  pe'pl,  n.  persons  generally :  an 
indefinite  number:  inhabitants:  a  na- 
tion: the  populace  :-~-pl.  Peoples  (pe'plz), 
races,  trioes. — v.t.  to  stock  with  people 
or  inhabitants.  [Fr.  peuple — h.  populus, 
prob.  reduplicated  from  root  of  plebs, 
people,  Gr.  polys,  E.  Full.] 

PEPPER,  pep'er,  n.  a  plant  and  its  fruit, 
with  a  hot,  pungent  taste.  —  v.t.  to 
sprinkle  with  pepper.  [A.S.  pipor—lj. 
jDMo^r— Gr. jpcpm— Sans,  pippcua.] 

PfirPERCOKN,  pep'er-korn,  n.  the  com  or 
berry  of  the  pepper  plant :  something  of 
little  value. 

PEPPERMINT,  pep'er-mint,  n.  a  species  of 
mint,  aromatic  and  pungent  like  pepper : 
a  liquor  distilled  from  the  plant. 

PEPPERY,  pep'er-i,  ady.  possessing  the 
qualities  of  pepper :  hot :  pungent. 

PEPSINE,  pep'sin.  n.  one  of  the  essential 
constituents  of  the  ^istric  juice,  which 
aids  in  digestion,  [Fr. — Gr.  pepsis,  di- 
gestion—jjepW,  pessd,  to  cook,  digest.] 

PEPTIC,  pei/tik,  ac?/.  relating  to  or  pro- 
moting digestion,  [Gr.  peptikos—peptd, 
to  digest.] 

PERADVENTURE,  per-ad-vent'flr,  adv. 
by  adventure :  by  chance :  perhaps.  [L. 
per,  by.  Adventure.] 

PERAMBULATE,  per-am'bCQ-at,  v.t,  to 
walk  through  or  over :  to  pass  through 
to  survey.  [L.  peramhulo,  -atum—per, 
through,  ana  amhulo,  to  walk.] 

PERAl&ULATION,  per-am-bul-a'shun,  n. 
act  of  perambulating :  the  district  within 
which  a  person  has  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion. 

PERAMBULATOR,per-am'btil-at-or,  n.one 
who  perambulates:  an  instrument  for 
measuring  distances  on  roads:  a  light 
carriage  for  a  child. 

PERCEIVABLE,  per-sSv'a-bl,  ac(j,  same  as 
Perceptible.— adv.  Perceiv'ably,  same 
as  Perceptibly. 

PERCEIVE,  per-sgv',  v.t.  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge through  the  senses  :  to  see  :  to  un- 
derstand :  to  discern. — n.  Perceiv'eb. 
[O.  Fr.  percever  (Fr.  apercevoir) — L.  per- 
cipio,  perceptum — per,  perfectly,  and 
copto,  to  take.] 

PERCENTAGE,  per-sent'Sj,  n.  rate  per 
cent,  or  by  the  hundred.     [See  Cent.] 

PERCEPTIBLE,  per-sept'i-bl,  adj.  that  can 
be  perceived :  that  may  be  known  :  dis- 
cernible.—<Miv.  Percept'ibly. — n.  Pi»- 
CEPnBiL'rry,  quality  of  being  perceptible. 

PERCEPTION,  per-sep'shun,  n.  act  oi  per- 
ceiving :  discernment :  (phU.)  the  faculty 
of  perceiving:  the  evidence  of  external 
objects  bv  our  senses. 

PERCEPTIVE,  per-sept'iv,  adj.  having  the 
power  of  perceiving  or  discerning. — n, 
Percepti V It y ,  quality  of  being  per- 
ceptive. 

PERCH,  perch,  n.  a  genus  of  fishes,  so 
called  from  their  ausky  color.  [Fr. 
perche — ^L.  perea — Gr.  perm,  from  per  a;o«, 
dark-colored,  spotted.] 

PERCH,  perch,  n.  a  rod  on  which  birds 
roost :  a  measure  -« 5i  yds. :  a  square 
measure -^SOi  square  yards. — v.t.  to  sit 
or  roost  on  a  perch :  to  settle. — v.t.  to 
place,  as  on  a  perch.  [Fr:  perche^L, 
periiea,  a  long  staff,  a  rod.] 
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FERCHANGE,  per-chaos',  adv.  by  chance  : 

perhaps.    JTr.  par  caa,  from  L.  per,  by, 

and  L.  root  of  Chance.! 
PERCHER,  perch'er,  n.  a  oird  that  perches 

on  trees. 
PERCIPIENT,  per-sip'i-ent,  adlj.,  percew- 

ing:  having  the  faculty  of  perception. 

— n.  one  who  perceives. 

PERCOLATE,  ner'ko-lfit,  v,t  to  strain 
through:  to  niter. — v.t.  to  filter.  [L. 
percolo,  -atumr-perp  through,  colo,  to 
strain.] 

PERCOLATION,  per-ko-l&'ahun,  n.  act  of 
filtering. 

PERCOLATOR,  perlco-lSrtor,  n.  a  filtering 
vessel 

PERCUSSION,  per-kush'un,  n.  the  siHkifig 
of  one  body  against  another:  collision, 
or  the  shock  produced  by  it :  impression 
of  sound  on  the  ear  :  (med,)  the  tapping 
upon  the  body  to  fina  the  condition  of 
an  internal  organ  by  the  sounds.  [L. 
percu88io  — percutio,  percuasum  — per, 
thoroughly,  and  guatio,  to  shake,  strike.  J 

PERCUSSIVE,  per-kus'iv,  adj.,  striking 
against. 

PERDITION,  per-dish'un,  n.  utter  loss  or 
ruin :  the  utter  loss  of  happiness  in  a 
fut¥ure  state.  [lit.  a  "  being  put  utterly 
away,"  Fr. — ^L.  perditio—perdo,  perdir 
tumr-per,  entirely,  and  do,  Sans,  aha,  to 
put.] 

PEREGRINATE,  per^e-grin-At,  v.i.  to  travel 
through  the  country :  to  travel  about : 
to  live  in  a  foreign  country.  [L.  pere- 
grinor,  -fxhimr-peregrinus^  ioreim—pere* 
ger,  away  from  nome,  probably  Irom  per, 
through,  ager,  a  field,  territory.] 

PEREGRINATION,  per-e-grin-&'shun,  n. 
act  of  peregrinating  or  travelling  about. 

PEREGRINATOR,  per'e-grin-firtor,  n.  one 
who  travels  about. 

PEREMPTORY,  per'empKtor-i,  ac{;'.,  pre- 
venting debate  :  authoritative :  dogmati- 
cal.—adv.  Per'bmptobily.— n.  Pi^'bmp- 
TOBnnssB.  [Fr. — L.  peremptorius,  from 
perimot  peremptumr—per,  entirely,  and 
emo,  to  take.] 

PERENNIAL,  per-enM-al,  a^f.  lasting 
through  the  year :  perpetual :  (bof .)  last- 
ing more  than  two  years. — adv.  Pebbnn'- 
lALLT.  [L.  perennis-^peTt  through,  and 
ahnusj  a  year.l 

PERFECT,  per'fekt,  ac^j.,  done  thoroughly 
or  completely :  completed  :  not  defective : 
unblemishea  :  possessing  every  moral 
excellence  :  completely  skilled  or  ac- 
quainted :  (gram.)  expressing  an  act  com- 
pleted.— v.f.(or  per-fekf)  to  make  perfect 
or  complete :  to  finish.— n.  Psb^fboteb. 
[Fr.— L.  perfectuSt  pa.p.  of  perflcio—pert 
thorougnly,  and  facto,  to  do.] 

PERFECTIBLE,  per-fekt'i-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  made  perfect. — n.  PEBTBcrnBiL'iTY, 
quality  of  oeing  perfectible. 

PERFECTION,  per-feVshun,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing perfect :  a  perfect  quality  or  acquire- 
ment.  

PERFECTIONIST,  per-fek'shun-ist,  n.  one 
who  pretends  to  be  perfect :  an  enthusi- 
ast in  religion  or  politics. — n.  Psbfeo'- 

TIONISIC. 

PERFECTIVE,  per-fekt'iv,  ac^f.  tending  to 

make  perfect.— adv.  Peeo'BOT'ively. 
PERFECTLY,  per'fekt-li,  adv.  in  a  perfect 

manner :  oompletelv  :  exactly. 
PERFECTNESS,  per'fekt-nes,  n.  state  or 

quality  of  being  perfect :  consummate 

excell  ence 
PERFIDIOUS,  per-fidl-u8,  adj.  faithless : 

unfaithful :  violating  trust  or  confidence  . 

treacherous. — adv.  PEBFiii'iotTBLT. — n. 

PBBFiD'iouBNBaB.     [L.  perfidiosu»--per- 

>ldia,  faithleasnesB.  J 
PERFIDY,     per'fl-di*    n.,    faUhleameas : 

U 


treachery.  [L.  perfldia—perfldus,  faith- 
less—^er,  away  from,  fldes,  faith.] 

PERFOLIATE,  per-fOli-at,  ac^.  {hot.)  hav- 
ing the  stem  as  it  were  passing  through 
the  leaft  having  the  leaf  round  the  stem 
at  the  base.  [L.  per,  through,  folium,  a 
leaf.] 

PERFORATE,  i)er'fo-rftt,  v.t  to  bore 
through :  to  pierce :  to  make  a  hole 
through.  [L. jper^Toro.-afumr-per ,through, 
foro,  to  bore,  alan  to  Bork.J 

PERFORATION,  per-fo-r&'shun,  n.  act  of 
boring  or  piercing  through  :  a  hole 
through  anything. 

PERFORATOR,  per'fo-rat-or,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  perforating  or  boring. 

PERFORCE,  per-fOrs',  adv.  hy  force:  vio- 
lently :   of  necessity.     [L.  per,  by,  and 

FOKCIE.1 

PERFORM,  per-form',  v.t.  to  do  thorough- 
ly :  to  carry  out :  to  achieve  :  to  act. — 
v.t.  to  do  :  to  act  a  part :  to  play,  as  on 
a  musical  instrument.  [Fr.  parfoumir,* 
from  par  —  L.  per,  and  foumir,  to  fur- 
nish.   See  Furnish.] 

PERFORMABLE,  ner-form'arbl,  adj.  capa- 
ble of  being  periormed  :   practicable. 

PERFORMANCE,  per-for»n'ans,  n.  act  of 
performing :  carrying  out  of  something: 
something  done:  pubuc  execution  of  any- 
thing :  an  act  or  action. 

PERFORMER,  per-f  orm'er,  n.  one  who  per- 
forms, esp.  one  who  makes  a  public  ex- 
hibition of  his  skill. 

PERFUME,  per'fQm  or  per-fOm',  n.  odor- 
ous smoke :  sweet-smelling  scent :  any- 
thing which  yields  a  sweet  odor. — v.t. 
TEBLFmssf,  to'  fill  with  a  pleasant  odor : 
to  scent.  [Fr.  parfum — ll  per,  through, 
fumus,  smoke.J 

PERFUMER,  per-fOm'er,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  perfumes  :  one  who  trades  in 
nerfumes 

P^FUMERY,  per-fOm'er-i,  n.  perfumes  in 
general :  the  art  of  preparing  perfumes. 

PERFUNCTORY,  per-f  ungk'tor-i,  adj.  care- 
lessly performed:  negligent:  slight.— adv. 

PKRFUNC'TOBILY.— n.    PERFUNCrTOBIMBBS. 

[L.  perfunctorhis—perfunctus,  pa.p.  of 
perfungor,  to  execute— per,  thoroughly, 
and  ftmgor.    See  Function.] 

PERHAPS,  per-haps',  adv.  it  may  be :  pos- 
sibly. [Lit.  **by  haps"  or  "chances," 
L.  per,  by,  and  Jiaps,  pi.  of  Hap.] 

PERT,  pe'n,  n.  in  Persian  mythology,  a  fe- 
male elf  or  fairy.  [Lit.  "  winged,^'  Pers. 
part,  conn,  with  root  of  Feather.] 

PERIANTH,  per'i-anth,  n.  {hot.)  the  floral 
envelope  of  those  plants  in  which  the 
calyx  and  corolla  are  not  easily  distin- 
gmshed.  [Gr.  j^ert,  around,  about,  and 
anthos,  a  flower.] 

PERICARDIUM,  per-i-k&rd'i-um,  n.  {anat.) 
the  sac  which  surrounds  the  h^art. — ad{js. 
Pebioabd'iao,  Pebicabd'iajl,  Pebioabd'- 
lAN.  [Late  L, — Or.  perikardion — peri, 
around,  kardia,  E.  Heart.] 

PERICARP,  per'i-k&rp,  n.  (hot.)  the  cover- 
ing,  shell,  or  rind  of  fruits :  a  seed-vessel. 
— adj.  Perioarf'ial.  [Qr.  perikarpion — 
peri,  around,  karpos,  fnut.  See  Har- 
vestJ     

PERICRANIUM,  per-i-kra'ni-um,  n.  (anat) 
the  membrane  tnat  surrounds  the  crani- 
um, [Late  L. — Gr.  perikranionr—peri, 
arouna,ATantdn,  the  skull.  See  Craniux.1 

PERIGEE,  per^i-jS,  n.  (astr.)  the  point  of 
the  moon's  orbit  nearest  the  earth.  [From 
Qr.  peri,  near,  gi,  the  earth.} 

PERIHELION,  per-i-heOi-on,  PERTHFJJ- 
UM,  per-i-heli-um,  n.  the  point  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  or  comet  nearest  to  the 
sun:— opposed  to  Apheuon.  [Gr.  peri, 
near,  hittos,  the  sun.] 

PERIL,  per^il,  n.  exposure  to  danger :  dan- 
ger.— v.U  to  expose  to  danflnr: — JET*/'* 
per'illing;  pa,t  and  pa.p.  perilled.   \JaU 


a  "trial  passed  through,"  Fr. pMl — ^L- 
pericuZum — root  of  peritus,  tried,  eapo' 
rior,  to  try  ;  akin  to  Gr.  peirad,  to  try, 
perad,  to  pass  through,  cog.  with  Fare.] 

PERILOUS,  per'il-us,  adj.  full  of  peril - 
dangerous. — adv.  Per'uouslt. — n.  Per': 
ilousness. 

PERIMETER,  per-im'e-ter,  n.  (geom.)  the 
circuit  or  boundary  of  any  plane  figure, 
or  sum  of  all  its  sides. — adj.  Perimet'- 
RICAL,  pertaining  to  the  perimeter.  [Lit. 
the  "  measure  round  about,"  Gr.  perir 
metres— peri,  around,  metron,  measure.] 

PERIOD,  p€'ri-ud,  n.  the  time  in  which 
anything  is  performed  :  (astr.)  the  time 
occupied  by  a  body  in  its  revolution :  a 
stated  and  recurring  interval  of  time : 
a  series  of  years :  leneth  of  duration  : 
the  time  at  which  anything  ends :  con- 
clusion :  (gram.)  a  mark  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence  (. ) :  (rJiet.)  a  complete  sen- 
tence. See  jDate,  Epoch,  Era.  [lit.  a 
"going  round,"  a  "circuit,"  Fr.pMocLe 
—Lt.  periodus-^r,  periodos,  a  going  round 
—peri,  around,  hodos,  a  wayj 

PEMODIC,  p6-ri-od'ik,  PERIODICAL,  pS- 
ri-od'ik-al,  ac^j.  pertaining  to  a  pHeriod : 
happening  by  revolution :  occurring  at 
regular  intervals :  pertaining  to  periodi- 
cals.—adv.  Period^icaixt. 

PERIODICAL,  p&-ri-od'ik-al,  n.  a  magazine 
or  other  publication  which  ajppears  in 
parts  at  regular  periods.  — n.  PERIOD'io- 
ALSBT,  one  who  writes  in  a  periodical. 

PERIODICITY,  pe-ri-o-dis'it-i,  n.  state  of 
being  periodic. 

PERIPATETIC,  per-i-partet'ik,  adj-  per- 
taining to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
who  taught  while  walking  up  and  dovm 
in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens. — n.  an  adher- 
ent of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  :  one 
accustomed  or  obliged  to  walk. — n.  Peri- 
patet'icism,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
[Gr.  peripaiSttkos—peri,  about,  pateo,  to 
walk ;  cog.  with  E.  1*ath.] 

PERIPHERY,  per-if'er-i,  n.  (geom.)  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  or  any  figure. 
'-'<idj.  Periph'eral.  [Lit.  "  that  which 
is  carried  round,"  L.— Gr.  pert,  around, 
pherd,  to  carry  ;  cog.  with  E.  Bear.] 

PERIPHRASE.  per'i-fraz,  PERIPHRASIS, 
per-if  ra-sis,  n.  a  roundabout  way  of 
speaking:  the  use  of  more  words^than 
are  necessary  to  express  an  idea  :  (rhet.) 
a  figure  employed  to  avoid  a  trite  expres- 
sion.— v.t.  or  v.t.  Per'iphrase,  to  use 
circumlocution.  [L. — Gr.  periphrasis — 
peri,  round,  about,  phrasis,  a  speaking. 
Bee  Phrase.  1 

PERIPHRASTIC,  per  -  i  -  fras'tik,  PERI^ 
PHRASTICAL,  acy.  containing  or  ex- 
pressed hy  periphr<xsis  or  circumlocution. 
"-adv.  Periphras'ticaixy.    [Gr.] 

PERISH,  per'ish,  v.t.  tojpass  away  complete- 
ly: to  waste  away:  to  decay:  to  lose  life: 
to  be  destroyed  :  to  be  ruined  or  lost. 
[M.E.  perisshenr-Fr.  pMr,  pr.p.  pMssant 
— ^L.  perire,  to  periah—per,  completely, 
"  to  tne  bad."  ire,  to  go.1 

PERISHABLE,  perlsh-a-b],  adf.  that  may 
perish  :  subject  to  speedy  decay.— adv. 

Pim^ISHARLY.— W.  PER'iflHABT.BWySS. 

PERISTYLE,  per'i-sta,  n.  a  range  of  col 

umns  round  a  building  or  square:  a  court. 

square,  etc.,  with  colunms  on  three  sides. 

[L.  peristylium -— Qr.  peristyUm—peri, 

around,  stylos,  a  column.] 
PEIRTWIG,  per'i-wig,  n.  apeniA;^  or  small 

wig,  usually  shortened  to  WIG.    [O.  Dut. 

peruyfc— Fr.    pemique,  a  peruke.     See 

^lERUKE  I 

PERIWINKLE,  per'i-wingk-l,  n.  a  eenus 
of  binding  or  creeping  evergreen  plants, 
growing  in  wooos.  [M.  E.  oeruenke, 
through  A.S.  peruinoce,  from  L.  pervin- 
oa,  called  also  vineorpervinoa,  conn,  with 
vindo,  to  bind.] 
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PERIWINKLE,  per'i-win^k-l,  n.  a  smaU 
univalve  mollusc.  rCorrapted  by  confti- 
sioQ  with  preoedingTromA.S.jptn6u?t7ic{(z 
— winds,  a  whelk  ;  prov.  E.  pinrpatch^ 
prob.  because  eaten  with  a  pin.] 

Perjure,  per'joor,  v,t  to  stoear  falsely 
^Uowed  by  a  reciprocal  pronoun). — n. 
Per'juree.  [Ft. — "L,  perjuro—per- {saane 
as  E.  fo7^  in  Fobswkab),  and  juro,  to 
8  wear,  j 

PERJUkT,  per'iur-i,  n.  feilse  swearing:: 
(law)  the  act  of  willfully  giving*  false  evi- 
dence on  an  oath.    \Ij.  peTjurrumJ] 

PERK,  perk,  cuff,  tnm,  spruce. — vJ.  to 
make  smart  or  trim. — tr.t.  to  hold  up  the 
head  with  smartness.  [W.  perCt  pert, 
trim,  smart.    See  Pekt.]  

PERMANENCE,  per'ma-nens,  FERTBiA- 
NENCY,  -nen-€i,  n.  state  or  quality  of 
being  permanent:  continuance  in  the 
same  state :  duration. 

PERMANENT,  per'ma-nent,  adff,  lasting: 
durable.— odt?.  PSB'iCANENTLT.  [Pr— L. 
permcmenSf  -enHSf  pr.p.  of  pemaneo— 
per,  throi^^,  maneo^  to  continue.] 

PERMEABO:,  per'me-a-bl,  ac^j.  that  may 
be  permeated;— adt;.  Pes'MBABLY.  — n. 
PERMSABiL'rrY.    [Pr.^L.  permeabUis,] 

PERMEATE,  per'me-fit,  v.t  to  pcua 
through  the  pores  of :  to  penetrate  and 
pass  tnrough. — n.  Pbrmea'tion.  [L.  per, 
through,  meo,  to  go.] 

PERMIAN,  per'mi-an,  adf.  in  geol,  a  term 
applied  to  a  s^rstem  of  rocks  lying  be- 
neath the  triassic  rocks,  and  immediately 
above  tbe  carboniferous  system.  Form- 
erly the  Permian  and  triassic  rocks  were 
grouped  together  under  the  name  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  system,  but  later 
geologists  have  separated  them  on  palse- 
ontological  grounds,  the  Permian  group 
containing  many  palsBozoic  forms,  while 
the  remains  of  the  triassic  are  largely 
mesozoic.  The  Permian  forms  the  upper- 
most of  the  great  palaeozoic  series,  and 
is  unconformable  in  England  on  the  car- 
boniferous, while  it  passes  bv  almost  in- 
sensible gfradatlons  mto  the  triassic.  In 
England  the  Permian  rocks  are  largely 
developed  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Called     also     Maoi9BSIak     Ldcbstonb. 

gi^rom  Bmi,  in  Russia,  or  that  part  of 
ussia  which  formed  the  ancient  king- 
dom  of    Permia   where    the   series   is 
larselv  develooed  1 
PERMISSIBLE,  per^mis'i-bl,  adf.  that  ma^ 
be  permitted  :  allowable.— CKur.  Pb!RMI88  - 

IBLY. 

PERMISSION,  per-mish'un,  n.  act  of  per- 
mittii^  :  liberty  granted  :  allowance. 
[Fr.— L.  permissio.J 

PERMISStVE,  per-mis'iv,  adff.  granting 
permission  or  liberty:  allowing :  granted. 
— €Kir.  Pkrboss'ively. 

PERMIT,  per-mit',  v,t  to  give  leave  to : 
to  allow :  to  afford  means  :--pr.p,  per- 
mitt'ing  ;  pa  J.  and  pa,p.  permitt'ed. — 
n.  Per^ot,  permission,  esp.  from  a  cus- 
tom-house officer  to  remove  goods.  [L. 
permitto,  ^nisstts,  to  let  pass  through — 
per,  through,  mitto,  to  send.] 

PERMUTABLE,  per-mQt'arbl,  adfj.  mutable 
or  that  may  be  changed  one  for  another. 
— adv,  PEaftMur'AHLY.— ii.  Peemut'ablb- 
NESS.  [L.  permutabUis—per,  through, 
muto,  to  change.] 

PERMUTATION,  per-mfl-tft'shun,  n.  act 
of  changing  one  thing  for  another: 
{math,)  the  arrangement  of  things  or 
letters  in  every  possible  order.  [Fr. 
— L.1 

PERNICIOUS,  per-nish'us,  acff,,  Mling 
utterly:  hurtful:  destructive:  his^ly 
injurious. — adv,  PEENfciouaMr. — n.  Pbel- 
NTCiODSNESS.  [Fr.— L.  per,  completely, 
and  nex,  neds,  death  by  violence.] 

PERORATION,  per-o-rft'shun,  n.  the  con- 


clusion of  a  speech.  [Fr. — ^L.  peroratio 
--peroro,  to  bring  a  speech  to  an  end — 
per,  through,  oro,  to  speak — os,  oris,  the 
mouth.]    

PERPENDICULAR,  per-pen-dik'fl-lar,  ad(f, 
exactly  upright:  eitbending  in  a  straight 
line  toward  the  centre  of  the  eaixh: 
(geom.)  at  right  angles  to  a  given  line  or 
surface. — n.  a  perpendicular  une  or  plane. 
— adr.  PEBPEwra&ULAKLY.— n.  Pkrpbn- 
dioulab'ity,  state  of  beins'  p|erpendicn- 
lar.  [Ft. — ^L.  perjomdicularis^-perpen' 
dieulum,  a  plumb-line — per,  through, 
and  pendo,  to  weigh.] 

PERPETRATE,  per-pe-trftt,  v,t.  to  perform 
or  commit  (usually  in  a  bad  sense). — fu 
Peb'fetrator.  JL.  perpetro,  '•aiwmf-per, 
thoroughly,  KoipAro,  to  perform,  from 

root  ofPOTENT.J 

PERPETRATION^  per-pe-trft'shun,  n.  act 
of  perpetrating  or  conunitting  a  crime : 
the  thing  perpetrated. 

PERPETUAL,  per-pet'ft-aJ,  odj,  never 
ceasing:  everlasting:  not  temporanr. — 
adv,  Peepet'ually.  [Fr,  perpit%uilr—\u 
perpetuus,  continuous  -^-per,  through, 
ana  root  jpe^  to  go.    See  Path.] 

PERPETUATE,  per-pet'Q-fit,  v,t,  to  make 
perpetual:  tbpreserve  from  extinction 
or  oblivion.    [L.] 

PERPETUATION,  per-pet-O-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  perpetuating  or  preserving  from  ob- 
livion. 

PERPETUITY,  per-pet-OT-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  perpetual :  endless  duration  :  dura- 
tion for  an  indefinite  period :  something 
perpetual :  the  sum  paid  for  a  perpetutu 
annuity.    [Fr. — ^L.] 

PERPLEX,  per-plekr,  v,t,  to  make  difficult 
to  be  understood :  to  embarrass :  to  pus- 
zle:  to  tease  with  suspense  or  doubt. 
[Fr. — L.  perp^eams,  entangled— per,  com- 
pletely, and  pHexus,  involved,  pa.p.  of 
plecto.    See  Plait.] 

PERPLEXITY,  per-pleks'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  perplexed:  mtricacy;  embarrass- 
ment :  doubt. 

PERQUISITE,  per'kwi-zit,  n.  an  allowance 
eranted  more  than  the  settled  wages :  a 
Fee  allowed  by  law  to  an  officer  for 
a  specific  service.  [Lit.  "an^hing 
songtit  for  diligently,'*'  L.  perqutsitum, 
from  perquiro — ver,  thoroughly,  guoero, 
to  ask.] 

PERRT,  per'i,  n.  the  fermented  juice  of 
pears,  \FT,poir^,  from  poire,  a  pear — 
li.  pirvm,    flee  Peab.] 

PERSECUTE,  per'se-kfrt,  vA.  to  pvrgue  so 
as  to  injure  or  annoy  :  to  harass :  to  an- 
novor  punish,  esp^for  religious  or  politi- 
cal opinions. — n.  Peei'seodtoe.  [Fr.  per* 
sweater — L.  persequor,  persecutus—per, 
thoroughly,  and  sequor,  to  follow.] 

PERSECUTION,  pcr-se-ktl'shun,  n.  act  or 
practice  of  persecuting:  state  of  being 
persecuted. 

PERSEVERANCE,  per-se-v6r'ans,  n.  act  or 
state  of  persevering,  [h,  perseverantia.] 

PERSEVERE,  per-se-ver ,  v.i,  to  persist  in 
anything :  to  pursue  anything  steadily. 
— adr.  I^RfflBTVER'iNGLY.  JTV.— L.  perse- 
vero—perseverus,  very  stnct— ^er,  very, 
severus,  strict.  See  Severe.] 

PERSIFLAGE,  per'si-fl&zh,  n.  a  frivolous 
way  of  talking  or  treating  any  subject : 
banter.  [Fr.— ;per«/fer,  to  banter — ^L. 
per,  through,  and  Fr.  siffler^Jj,  sibUare, 
to  whistle,  to  hiss.] 

PERSIST,  persist',  t7.t.  to  stand  throu^umt 
to  something  begun :  to  continue  in  any 
course :  to  persevere. — adv,  Peesist'ino- 
LY.  [Ft.— ^L.  persisto—per,  through,  and 
sisto,  to  cause  to  stand — sto,  to  sl^nd.l 

PERSISTENCE,  per-sisfens.  PERSIST- 
ENCY, per-sisfen-si,  n,  quality  of  being 
persistezit:  perseverance:  obstinacy:  du- 
ration. 


PEBSIBTENT,  per-sist'ent,  adlj,, persisting: 
tenacious :  meed :  (pot,)  remaining  tall 
or  after  the  fruit  is  ripe. — adv.  Pebsibt'- 

BMTLY* 

PERSON,  per'sun,  n.  character  represented, 
as  on  the  stage  :  character  :  an  Individ- 
ual :  a  living  soul :  the  outward  appear- 
ance, etc.  :  body  :  (gram,)  a  distinc- 
tion in  fbrm,  according  as  tbe  subject  of 
the  verb  is  the  person  speaking,  spoken 
to,  or  spoken  of. — ^IK  fvrson,  by  one's 
self,  not  by  a  representative,  [rr. — ^L. 
perkhia,  a  mask,  esp.  that  used  by  play- 
ers,  which  covered  tbe  whole  head,  and 
was  varied  aoe.  to  the  character  repre- 
sented, perh.  from  persono,  -atus-per^ 
through,  and  mmo,  to  sound,  from  the 
voice  of  the  actor  sounding  tbroi^h  tbe 
laree-mouthed  mask.] 

PERSONABLE,  per'sun-apbl,  adj,  having  a 
well-fonned  body  or  person :  ot  good  s^ 
pearance. 

PERSONAGE,  per' son -6j,  n.  s^  person : 
character  represented :  an  individual  of 
eminence. 

PERSONAL,  per'sun-al,  acff,  belonging  to 
a  person :  peculiar  to  a  person  or  his 
private  concerns :  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
twnal  appearajice  :  done  in  person  :  ap- 
plying onensively  to  osie's  character: 
(gram,)  denoting  the  person* 

PERSONALITY,    per-sun-al'i-ti,    w.    that 
whksh  constitutes  distinction  of  person 
individuality :  a  personal  remark  or  re- 
flection. 

PI^USONAIjLT,  per'sun-al-li,  adv.  in  a 
personal  or  direct  manner :  in  person :  in- 
dividually. 

PERSONALTY,  per'sun-al-ti,  n.  (law)  per- 
sonal  estate  or  all  sorts  of  movable  prop- 
erty. 

PERSONATE,  per^sun-At^  v.t,  to  assume 
the  person  or  character  of :  to  represent : 
to  counterfeit :  to  feign. — ns,  Pkbsoha'- 
HON,  Peb'sonatob. 

PERSONIFY,  per-6on'i-fI,  v,t,  (rhet.)  to 
ascribe  to  any  inanimate  object  the 
qualities  of  a  person  :^-pcLt.  and  pa,p, 
person'i-fied.— n.  PERSOKlFlCA'TiaN. 

PERSPECTIVE,  per-spektlv,  n.  a  view, 
vista :  the  art  of  delineating  objects  on 
a  plane  surface  as  they  appear  to  the 
eye  :  a  picture  in  perspective.— ^zcf/.  per- 
taining or  according  to  perspective.  [Fr. 
— L.  per^ncio,  persnectWH-per,  through, 
and  specw,  to  look.] 

PERSPECTIVELY,  per-spekf  iv-li,  adv,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

PERSPICACIOUS,  per-spi-ka*8hus,  ad^_of 
clear  or  acute  understanding. — adv,  Per- 
seioa'cioxjbly. — n,  Pessfica'ciousness. 
pL  perspicax,  perspicads^perspicio^  to 
see  through.] 

PERSPICACrTY,  per-spi-kas'i*ti,  n.  sUte 
of  being  perspicacious  or  acute  in  dis- 
cerning.   

PERSPICUITY,  per-spi-ktk'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  perspicuous :  clearness  :  freedom 
from  ODScurity. 

PERSPICUOUS,  per-spik'tt-us,  adlj.  clear 
to  the  mind  :  not  ooscure  in  any  way : 
evident. — adv,  Pebspk/uottsly. — n,  Per- 
SPic'uouBNESS.  [L,  perspicuus,  from  per^ 
spicio,  to  see  through.] 

PERSPIRATION,  per-spi-rtl'shun,  n.  act  of 
perspiring :  that  which  is  perspired : 
sweat.     [Fr. — ^L.] 

PERSPIRATORY,  per-spIKartor-i,  ac(f.  per- 
taining to  or  causing  perspiration. 

PERSPOlE,  per-spfK,  v.t.  and  v,t,  to  emit 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  :  to  sweat, 
[Lit.  to  breathe  through,  L.  perspiro, 
"Otus — per,  through,  and  spiro,  to 
TbreathejL 

PBRSUAlfE,  per-swfid',  v.t,  to  Influence 
successfully  oy  argument,  advjce»  etc : 
to  bring  to  any  particular  opinion :  to 
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oonvince. — n.  Pbbsuad'sb.    [Fr.— L.  p^r- 
9uadeo,  -«iia«im— i^er,  thoroughly,   and 
9uade0t  to  advise.] 
PERSUASIBLE,  per^wft'si-bl,  a4j.  capable 
of  being*  persuaded, — vie,  'PEBSUAfesBLSr 

NESS,  PEBSUASIBIL'ITY. 

PERSUASION,  per^wft'zhan,  n.  act  of 
pereucuiing:  state  of  being  persuaded : 
settled  opinion  :  a  creed  :  a  party  adher- 
ing to  a  creed. 

PERSUASIVE,  per-erwft'siv,  cu^.  having 
the  power  to  persuade:  influencing  the 
mind  or  passions. — cult;.  PlEBBX7A.'fliVKLY. 
— n,  Pebsua'sivicnjkus. 

PERT,  pert,  odf .  forward :  saucy :  imper- 
tinent.—adv.  JnEBT'LT.-^i.  PBBX'itaas.  [A 
form  of  PSRK.1 

PERTAIN,  per-tftn',  v.i.  to  belong :  to  re- 
late (to>.  [O.  Fr.  partenir—'L.  pertineo 
--per,  tnorouglily,  and  teneo,  to  liold.] 

PERTINACIOUS,  per-ti-nft'shus,  ocj/.,  thor- 
oughly tenacious :  holding  obstinately  to 
an  opmion  or  purpose :  obstinate. — adv, 

PERTINA'OIOnSLT.^n.PEBTINA'CIOT78NB8S. 

[Ft.— L.  jjer^incKP,  -acM— per,  thoroughly* 
and  tenax,  tenacious — teneOt  to  hold.] 

PERTINACITY,  per-ti-nas'i-ti,  n.  quality 

of  being  perUnaeious  or  unyielding :  ook 

stinacy. 
PERTINENCIS,  per'ti-nens.PERTINENCY, 

per'ti-nen-ei,  n.  state  of  being  pertinent : 

appositeness :  fitness. 

PERTINENT,  per'ti-nent,  cu^.,  pertaining 
or  related  to  a  subject :  fitting  or  appro- 
priate.— adv,  Pbr'tinbntlt. 

PERTURB,  per-turb',  v.t  to  disturb  great- 
ly :  to  agitate.  [Fr.  — L.  perturho,  -atus 
--per,  thorouffaiy,  and  ncr&o,  disturt>— 
twrha,  a  crowd.    See  Turbid.] 

PERTURBATION,  per-tur-b&'shun,  n.  state 
of  being  perturoed:  disquiet  of  mind: 
(astr.)  a  deviation  of  a  neavenly  body 
from  its  normal  orbit. 

PERUKE,  per^06k  or  per-rQk',  n.  an  arti- 
flcisd  cap  of  hair:  a  periwig.  \¥r,per- 
htq^e^t.parrueoa(8p.pehteay-h.pihu9 
hair.    Doublets  PSBiwio,  Wio.] 

PERUSAL,  per-flz'al  or  pep-^MSoS'al,  n.  the 
act  of  perusing :  examination  :  study. 

PERUSE,  per-Q2'  or  per-50z',  vX  to  read 
attentiv^:  to  examine. — n.  Pbrus'xb. 
[Formed  from  L.  per,  and  Use,  v.t.] 

PERUVIAN,  per-50'vi-an,  ad^j.  pertaining 
to  Peru  in  8.  America. — n.  a  native  ox 
Peru. 

PERVADE,  per-vfid',  v.t.  to  go  through  or 
penetrate  :  to  spread  all  over.  [L.  per^ 
vado,  pervasum^-'per,  through,  and  vado, 
to  go :  conn,  with  Wads.] 

PERVASIVE,  per^vfis'iv,  cufj.  tending  or 
having  power  to  pervade, 

PERVERdB,  per-vers',  ac(;.,  perverted  or 
turned  aside:  obstinate  in  the  wrong: 
stubborn :  vexatious.  —  ns.  Pervebsb'- 
msss,  PBRVEBS'nr.-Hidt?.  Fxbvbbsb'lt. 

PERVERSION,  per-ver'shun,  n.  the'  act  of 
perverting:  a  diverting  from  the  true  ob- 
ject :  a  turning  from  truth  or  propriety : 
misapi^icatioB. 

PERVERT,  per-vert',  vA,  to  turn  wrong  or 
from  the  right  course :  to  change  from 
its  true  use :  to  corrupt:  to  turn  from 
truth  or  virtue. — n.  Pbbtkbt'eb.  [Fr. 
pervertir-^Ij,  perverto^-per,  thoroughly, 
'*  to  the  bad,*'  and  verto,  versus,  to  turn.] 

PERVERTIBIiE,  per-vert'i-bl,  a^f.  able  to 
be  oerverted 

PERVIOUS,  pMBr'vi-us,  acy.  penetrable.— 

adv.    PEB'VIOTmLY.  —  n.    PSB'VIOUSNIBS. 

[Lit.  "  affording  a  wajf  through^'  L.  per- 
viue-^per,  through,  wa,  a  way.] 

PESSIMIST,  pes'i-mist,  n.  one  who  com- 
plains of  everything  being  for  the  loorsf : 
—opposed  to  Optdobt.-^.  Paaa'Dasif. 
[From  L.  pestimus,  worst.] 

PB8T,  peit,  n.  a  deadly  dissase :  a  plague : 


aoythlBg  destructive.  [Fr.  peeU — L. 
P^i^  &  contagious  disease.! 

PBSTE&,  pes'ter,  v,U  to  disturb,  to  annov. 
[Short  for  impester,  O.  Fr.  empestrer  (jfr, 
empitrer),  to  entangle,  from  in,  in,  and 
Low  L.  paetoHiuini,  the  foot-shackle  of  a 
horse  at  pasture  —  L.  pastus,  pa.p.  of 
pasco,  to  feed.] 

PeSTHOUSE,  pest'hows,  n.  a  house  or 
hospital  for  persons  afflicted  with  any 
pest  or  contagious  disease. 

pestiferous;  pest-ifer-us,  o^i^  beortng 
pestHenee:  pestilent.  —  adv,  Pbstif'sb- 
0U8LT.    JL.  pestis,  and  fero,  £.  Beab.] 

PESTILENCE,  pest'i-lens,  n,  any  contar 
gious  deadly  disease. 

PESTILENT,  pest'i-lent,  adf,  producing 
pestilence :  hurtful  to  tiealth  and  life : 
mischievous  :  corrupt :  troublesome.—- 
adv.  Pbst'Ilkntlt.    [Fr.— L.] 

pestilential,  pest-i-len'sbal,  adf,  of 
the  nature  of  pestHenee :  producing  pesti- 
lence :    destructive.  —  adv,    Puxilbn'- 

nALLY. 

PESTLE,  pesl  or  pestl,  n.  an  Instrument 
for  pounding  anything  in  a  mortar.-* 
t^.^.  and  v,i,  to  pound  with  a  pestle.  [O. 
Fr.  pestel—Jj.  pistiUum,  a  pounder,  from 

,pvnso,  piehun,  to  pound.] 

PBT,  pet,  n.  any  animal  tame  and  fondled : 
a  word  of  endearment  often  used  to 
young  children.— i^.t.  to  treat  as  a  pet : 
to  fondle:— pr.p..  pett'ing;  pa,t,  and 
pcLp.  pett'ed.  [Gelt.,  as  Ir.  peat,  QaeL 
t)eata^ 

PET,  pet,  n,  a  sudden  fit  of  peevishness  or 
sliebt  passion.    [From  the  above  word.] 

PETAL,  pet'al,  n.  a  fiower-Ieof.  [Or.  pet- 
aUm,  a  leaf,  neuter  of  petalos,  spread 
out,  from  root  of  petOrwngnU,  to  spread 
out.    Cf.  Fathoic.1 

FETALED,  pet'ald,  PSTTALOUS,  pef  al-us, 
adH,  having  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

PETALINE,  pet'al-in,  a^j.  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  petal :  attached  to  a  petal. 

PBTALOID,  pet'al-oid,  adj.  having  the 
form  of  a  petal  [Petai«,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
form.'] 

I^ITARD,  pe-tftrd',  n.  an  engine  of  war, 
used  to  break  down  barriers,  etc.,  by 
eoBpkman,  [Fr.  piter,  to  crack  or  ex- 
plode—L.  pedo,  cog,  with  Gr.  perdO, 
Sans,  para,  and  Qer,  fumen,] 

PETER-PfiNCB,  pe^ter^pens,  n.  an  annual 
tax  of  a  silver  oemi^,  formerly  paid  by 
the  English  to  £ne  Pope  aa  successor  of 
St.  Pister, 

PETIOLE,  pet'i-Ol,  n.  the /oofetalk  of  a 
leaf.  rFr.-'-Jj,  petiohiSf  a  uttle  toot-^pes, 
pedis,  B.  Foot.  J 

PETITION,  pe-tish'un,  n.  a  request:  a 
prayer :  a  supplication. — v,t,  to  present 
a  petition  to:  to  supplicate.  [Fr. — L. 
peiiHo^^peto,  peHtus,  to  fall  on,  to  ask — 
pat,  to  ful.    See  Pen,  n.] 

Petitionary,  pe-tish'un-ar-l,  a^,  con- 
taining apetition :  supplicatory. 

PETITIONER,  pe-tish'un-er,  n.  one  who 
offers  a  petition  or  prayer. 

PETITIONING,  pe-tish'un-ing,  n.  the  act 
of  presenting  a  petition:  entreaty:  solic- 
itation. 

PETRE.    Same  as  Saltpetre. 

PETREAN,  pe-trS'an,  a^f.  pertaining  to 
rock.  [L.  petraeus,  Gk*.  petratos^lt.,  Gr. 
petra,  a  rock.] 

PETREL,  pet'rei,  n.  a  genus  of  ocean  birds, 
which  appear  during  flight  sometimes  to 
touoh  the  surface  of  the  waves  with  their 
feet,  prob.  so  called  in  allusion  to  St. 
Peter's  walking  on  the  sea.    (Fr.] 

PETRESCENT,  pe-tres'ent,  adj,  growing 
into  or  becoming  «^on«. — n.  PBTBBS'CBBrcB. 

PETRIFACTION,  pet-ri-fak'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  turning  into  stone :  the  state  of 
being  turned  mto  stone :  that  whieh  is 
made  stone. 


PETRIFACTIVE,  pet-ri-fakt'iv,  PETBIF- 
IC,  pe-trif'ik,  aJC^J.  having  the  power  to 
change  into  stone. 

PETRIFY,  pet'ri-fl,  v.t.  to  turn  into  stone: 
to  make  callous :  to  fix  in  amasement. — 
v,i.  to  become  stone,  or  hard  like  stone : 
—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  pet'rified.  [L.  petra,  a 
rock— Gr.,  and  faeio,  f actus,  to  make.] 

PETROLEUM,  pe-tr6'le-um,  n.  a  liquid  in- 
flammable substance  issuing  from  certain 
rocks.  [Lit.  "rock-oil,"  L.jjctra,  rock — 
Gr.,  and  oleum,  oil.    See  Oil.] 

PETROUS,  pe'trus,  adj,  like  stone :  hard. 

PETTED,  pet'ed,  a4j.  treated  as  a  pet :  in- 
dulged. 

PETTICOAT,  pet'i-k&t,  n,  a  little  coat :  a 
loose  under  earment  worn  by  females. 
|Pjpi*jy  sknd  C/OAT.l 

PETTICOATED,  peri-k5t^,  ad^.  wearing 
a  petticoat. 

PETTIFOGGER,  pet'i-fog-er,  n.  a  lawyer 
who  practices  onlv  in  petty  or  paltry 
cases.  [Petty,  ana  prov.  E.  fog,  to  re- 
sort to  mean  contrivances.] 

PETTIFOGGERY,  pet'i-fog-er-i,  n.  the 
practice  of  a  pettifogger ;  mean  tricks : 
quibbles. 

PETTISH,  pt'ish,  adf.  showing  a  pet : 
peevish  :  fretful. — adv,   Pbtt'ibhlt. — n. 

JrSTT'lSHNBSS. 

PETTY,  pet'i,  adj,,  smaU:  inconsiderable; 
contemptible.--a4it;.  Pett'elt. — n.  Pbtt'- 
iness.  [M.E.  petit^Fr.  petit;  cf.  W. 
pitWf  small.] 

PETULANCE!,  pet'fl-lans,  PETULANCY, 
pet'fl-lan-si,  n.  forwardness :  impudence : 
sauciness  :  peevishness :  wantonness. 

PETULANT,  pet'fl-lant.  a^„famng  upon 
or  assailing  saucily  :  forward :  impudent : 
peevish.— HQtdi;.  PBT'XTLAinrLT.  [L.  vetu.- 
lans,  -anfi»— obs.  petulo,  dim.  otpeto,  to 
fall  upon.] 

PEW,  pCi,  n.  an  inclosed  seat  in  a  church. 
[O.  £t.  pui,  a  raised  place — ^L.  podium,  a 
projectmg  seai  in  the  amphitheatre  for 
the  emperor,  etc^Gr.  podum,  orig.  a 
footstool— 4xnw,  podos,  E.  Foot.] 

PEWIT,  pS'wit,  TEWEfl,  pfi'wet,  n.  the 
lapwing,  a  bird  with  a  black  head  and 
ciest,  conunon  in  moors.  [From  its  cry. 
Cf .  Dut.  piewit  or  kiewit.l 

PEWTER,  p&'ter,  n.  an  all<^  of  tin  and 
antimony  with  lead  or  with  copper : 
vesselB  made  of  pewter.*-^ic(;.  made  of 
pewter.  [O.  Fr.  peutre  (It.  peltro),  from 
a  Teut.  root,  found  in  Ice.  pfatr,  E. 
Spelter.] 

PEWTERER,  pQ'ter-er,  n.  one  who  works 
in  neivter 

PHA^X>N,  f&'e-tun,  n.  a  kind  of  open 
pleasure-carriage  on  four  wheels,  named 
after  PhaSthon,  the  fabled  son  of  Helios, 
the  sun,  whose  chariot  he  attempted  to 
drive  :  the  tropic  bird. 

PHALANX,  fal'angks  or  f&'-,  n.  a  line  of 
battle :  a  square  battalion  of  heavy 
armed  infantry  drawn  up  in  ranks  and 
files  close  and  deep :  anv  compact  bodv 
of  men :  — pi.  Phalan'obb,  the  small 
bones  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  [L. — Gr. 
j^alanghs.] 

PHANEROGAMOUS,  fan-eiK»g^am-us,  a4j. 
having  visibie  flowers  (as  opposed  to  the 
Cbtftooamia). 

PHANTASM,  fant'azm,  n.  a  vain,  airy  ap- 
pearance :  a  fancied  vision :  a  spectre : 
— p2.  PHAirr'ABMS,  Phantas'mata.  (Gr. 
phantasma — phantazO,  to  make  visible 
-~p?unni>,  to  bring  to  light — pha^O,  to 
shinej 

PHAl^l^ASMAGORIA,  fant-a2-ma-g5'ri-«s 
n.  a  gathering  of  appearances  or  figures 
upon  a  flat  surface  by  a  magic-lantern.. 
[Gr.  phantasma  (see  Phaetasm),  am 
appearance,  and  c^^ora,  an  aaaembly^-^ 
ageir6,  to  gather.] 
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FHANTASnC,  PHANTASY.  See  Fan- 
TAj^no  Fantasy* 

PHANTOM.  Same  as  Phantasm.  [O.  Ft. 
fantoame — Gr.] 

PHAMSAIC,  far-i-sa'ik,  PHARISAICAL, 
far-i-sa'ik-al,  adf^.  pertaining  to  or  like 
the  Pharisees :  hypocritical. — adv.  Phae- 
isa'icallt. — n.  I%abiba'icalness. 

PHARISAISM,  far'i-sarizm,  PHARISEE- 
ISM,  far'iHs^izm,  n.  the  practice  and 
opinions  of  the  Pfiarisees :  strict  observ- 
ance of  outward  forms  in  religion  with- 
out the  spirit  of  it :  hypocrisy. 

PHARISEE,  far'i-sS,  n.  one  of  a  religious 
school  among  the  Jews,  marked  by  their 
strict  observance  of  the  law  and  of  re- 
ligious ordinances.  [Lit.  "one fteporafe," 
L.  pharisceus  —  Or.  pharisaios  —  Heb. 
parash,  to  separate.] 

PHARMACEimC,  f&r-marsQt'ik,  PHAR- 
MACEUTIGAL,  fftr-ma-sat'ik-al,  aclj. 
pertaining  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of 
j^armacy, — adv.  Phaebcacbxtt'ioallt. 

PHARMACEUTICS,  f&r-ma-sat'iks,  n,nng. 
the  science  of  preparing  medicines. 

PHARMACEUTIST,  f&r-marst&t'ist,  n.  one 
who  practicesptormocj^. 

PHARMACOPCESa,  f&r-marko-pS'ya,  n.  a 
book  containing  directions  for  the  prepO" 
ration  of  medicines.  [Or.  pharmakbnf 
and  poiedf  to  make.] 

PHARMACT,  f&r'marsi,  n.  the  art  of  pre- 
paring and  mixing  medicines.  [Fr.  pnar- 
Tuocie— L.,  Or.  pharmakon,  a  druff.J 

PHAROS,  fa'ros,  n.  a  lighthouse  or  Deacon, 
so  named  from  the  famous  lighthouse  on 
the  island  of  Pharos  in  the  Bay  of  Alex- 
andria. 

PHARYNX,  far'ingks,  n.  the  deft  or  cavity 
forming  the  upper  part  of  tne  gullet. — 
acfj.  Pharyn'gbal.  HLate  L.— (Jr.  phar- 
yngks.    See  Boas,  v.\ 

FH^E,  faz,  PHASIS,  ffts'is,  n.  an  appear- 
ance: the  illuminated  surface  exhibited 
bv  a  planet :  the  particular  state  at  any 
tune  of  a  phenomenon  which  undergoes 
a  periodic  change: — pit.  Phas'bs.  |^Gr. 
phasis,  from  the  root  pha-,  to  shine. 
See  Phantasic.] 

PHEASANT,  fez^t,  n.  a  gallinaceous  bird 
abundant  in  Britain,  and  highly  valued 
as  food.  [Lit.  "  the  Phasian  bird,"  Fr. 
faiean  (with  excrescent  -t) — ^L.  Phdsiana 
(avis,  bird,  being  imderstood) — Gr.  Pha8> 
ano8,  of  Phasis,  a  river  flowing  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  whence 
the  bird  was  brought  to  Europe.] 

PHEASANTRY,  ferant-ri,  n.  an  inclosure 
for  pheasants.  

PHENIX,  PHCBNIX,  fe'niks,  n.  a  fabulous 
bird  said  to  exist  600  years  single  and  to 
rise  again  from  its  own  ashes :  hence,  the 
emblem  of  immortality.  [L.  phoenix — 
Or.  phoinix.] 

PHENOMENAli,  fen-om'en-^,  adfj.  per- 
taining to  a  phenomenon.— adt7.PHBNOM'- 

SNALLT. 

PHENOMENALISM,  fen-om'en-al-izm,  n. 
that  system  of  philosophy  which  inquires 
only  into  the  causes  of  existing  phe- 
nomena. 

PHENOMENON,  fen-om'en-on,  n.  an  ap- 
jpearanoe:  something  as  it  is  perceived 
(not  necessarily  as  it  really  Is) :  an  ob- 
served result :  a  remarkable  or  unusUal 
appearance  :  — pi.  Phenom'bna.  [Gr. 
mainomenon — phainSf  to  show.  See 
phantasm.] 

PHIAL,  ffal,  n.  a  small  glass  vessel  or 
bottle.  (L.  phiala-^Qr.  phiali.  Cf. 
Vial.] 

PHILANDER,  fl-lan'der,  v.i.  to  make  love : 
to  flirt  or  coquet.  [Gr.  nhxUxndros,  lov- 
ing mea—phuos^  deAr-'pmldt  to  love,  and 
anSr,  and^oSt  a  man.]  

PHILANTHROPIC,  fll.«n-throp'ik,  PHIL- 
ANTHROPICAL,  fll-an-throp'ik-al,  o^;., 


loving  mankind :  showing  philanthropy : 
benevolent. — adv.  Philanthbop'ioallt. 

PHILANTHROPIST,  fll-an'thro-pist,  n.  one 
who  loves  and  wishes  to  serve  mankind. 

PHILANTHROPY,  fil-an'thro-pi,  n.,  love 
of  mankind :  good-will  towards  all  men. 
[L. — Gr.  phUanthrOpiar—phUoSy  loving, 
anthrdp08j  a  man.] 

PHILHARMONIC,  fil-har-mon'ik,  ac^., 
loving  hnrmony  or  music.  [Gr.  phUoe, 
loving,  harmonta,  harmony.] 

PHILIBEG.    See  Filubeg. 

PHILIPPIC,  fil-ip'ik,  n.  one  of  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  against  PhUijf  of  Mace- 
don  :  a  discourse  full  of  invective.  [L. — 
Gr.] 

PHILISTINE,  fil'is-tin,  n.  one  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  South-western  Pcdestine, 
enemies  of  the  Israelites :  name  applied 
by  German  students  to  shopkeex>ers  and 
others  not  conn,  with  the  university :  a 
person  without  liberal  ideas,  an  uncul- 
turedj)erson.--n.  PmL'iSTnasH. 

PHILOLOGIST,  fil-oVo-jist,  n.  one  versed 
inphHolqgy. 

PHILOLOGY,  fll-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  science  of 
language:  the  study  of  etymology,  gram- 
mar, rnetoric,  and  literary  criticism : 
(orig.)  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome.^^idj.  PHiiX)Loa^O, 

PHIL0L0G'lCAL.--adl7.     PHIIX)L0Q'ICALLT. 

[L. — Gr.  phiiologia  (f^it.)  love  of  talking 
^-phUdlogos,  fond  of  words— pfciio«,  lov- 
ing, logos,  discourse,  from  legO,  to 
sneak  1 

PFmX)MATH,  fil'o-math,  n.  a  lover  of 
learning. — adys.  Phkoieath'io,  -al.  [Gr. 
philomatJiis,  fond  of  learning— phtloSt 
loving,  and  e-math-on,  2  aorist  of  manr 
fhano,  to  learn.]  

PHILOMEL,  fll'o-mel,  PHILOMELA,  fll-o- 
m&'la,  n.  the  nightingale.  [Gr.  FhUO' 
meia^  daughter  of  Fandion,  king  of 
Athens,  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
into  a  nightingale.] 

PHILOPROGEaOTIvENESS,  fil-o-pro-jen'- 
i-tiv-nes,  n.  (phrenology)  the  instinctive 
love  of  offspring.  [A  hybrid  word,  from 
Gr.  philos,  loving,  and  h.  progenies,  prog- 
enyn 

PHILOSOPHER,  fll-os'o-fer,  n.  a  lover  of 
wisdom,:  one  versed  in  or  devoted  to  phil- 
osophy: one  who  acts  calmly  and  ration- 
ally. [Fr.— L.— Gr.  phUosophosh^hHoSf 
a  lover,  sophos,  wise. J 

PHILOSOPHIC,  fll-o^f  ik,  PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL,  fil-o-sorik-al,  atjy.  pertaining  or 
according  to  philosophy:  skilled  in  or 
given  to  philosophy:  rational:  calm. — 
adv.  PsnJosoPH'iGALLY.  [L.  phUosoph' 
icus.] 

PHILOSOPHIZE,  fil-os'o-flz,  v.i,  to  reason 
like  aphilosqpher. 

PHILOSOPHISM,  fil-os'o-flzm,  n.  would-be 
philosophy.  —  n.  Philos'ofhibt.  —  a^f. 

PHILOSOPHY,  fii-os'o-fl,  n.  the  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  all  phenomena:  the 
collection  of  general  laws  or  principles 
belonging  to  any  department  of  knowl- 
edge :  reasoning:  a  particular  philosoph- 
ical system.  [Lit.  '*  the  love  of  wisdom," 
Fr. — ^L. — Gr.  phUosophior-philos,  loving, 
sophia,  wisdom.] 

PHlLTRE,  PHILTER,  fll'ter,  n.  a  charm 
or  spell  to  excite  love.  [Fr.  philtre— li. 
philirum — Gr.  phUtron-^hHos,  loving, 
'tron,  denoting  the  agentr) 

phlebotomy;  fle-bot'o-mi,  n.  act  of 
letting  blood.  [Lit.  <*  vein-cutting,"  Fr. 
— L,— Gr.,  from  phl^,  j^Uebos,  a  vein, 
and  tomoSf  a  cutting. 

PHLEGM,  flem,  n.  the  ihick,  slimy  matter 
secreted  in  the  throat,  and  discharged 
by  coughing:  slunishness:  indifference. 
(Fr.  — L.— Gr.  phlegma,  pMegmaios,  a 
flame,  inflammation— j)/i20g-d,   to  bum; 


like  L.  flamr^ma  {tor  flag-ma— flag-,  as  in 
L.  flag-rare,  to  burn),  whence  Flame.] 

PHLEGMATIC,  fleg-mat'ik,  PHLEGMAT- 
ICAL,  fleg-mat'ik-al,  ocf;.  aboundia^  in 
or  generating  phlegm :  cold  :  sluggish : 
not  easily  excited. — adv.  Phiegmat'- 
lOALLT.    [Gr .  phUgmatikos-^hiegTn  a .  ] 

PHLOGISTON,  flo-Jis'ton,  n.  the  imag- 
inary principle  of  fire,  supposed  by  Stahl 
to  be  fixed  in  combustible  }yodieR.—adju 
Phloois'tic.    [Gr.] 

PHLOX,  floks,  n.  a   well-known    garden 

Slant,  so  called  from  its  color.     [Gr.  "  a 
ame  "^-phlegO,  to  burn.    See  Phlegm.] 

PHOCINE,  fS'sin,  adj.  pertaining  to  the  seal 
family.    [L.  phoca—Qr.  phOkS,  a  seal.] 

PHCENIX.    Same  as  PHENIX. 

PHONETIC,  fo-net'ik,  PHONETICAL,  fo- 
net'ik-al,  a^j-  pertaining  to  or  according 
to  the  'sound  of  the  voice :  representing 
the  separate  elementary  sounds :  vocal. 
— n,sing.  I^onbt'iob,  the  science  of 
sounds,  esp.  of  the  human  voice. — adv. 
Phonet'icallt.  [Gr.  phdncHkoa—phoni, 
a  sound.] 

PHONIC,  lon'ik,  aclj.  pertaining  to  sound, 
—n.sing,  Phon'ics,  tne  science  of  sound, 
acoustics 

PHONOGRAPH,  fS'no-graf,  n.  an  instru- 
ment by  which  articulate  speech  or  other 
sounds  can  be  recorded  by  indentations 
on  tinfoil,  and  mechanically  reproduced 
at  will  from  the  record,  almost  in  the 
originsd  tones.  [Gr.  phJOnli,  sound,  and 
graphd,  to  write.] 

PfiONOGRAPHER,  fo-nog'rarfer,  PHO- 
NOGRAPHIST,  fo-nog'rarfist,  n.  one 
versed  in  phonography. 

PHONOGRAPHY,  fo-nog'rarfl,  n.  the  art 
of  representing  spoken  sounds,  each  by  a 
distinct  character :  phonetic  shorthand.— 
a4fs.  PhonogeafhIo,  -al.— odt?.  Phono 
orafh'ioallt. 

PHONOLOGY,  fo-nol'o-jl,  n.  the  science  of 
the  elementary  spoken  sounds :  phonetics. 
— «m(;.  Phonoloq'ioal.— n.  Phonol'ogist, 
one  versed  in  phonology.  [Gr.  phMi, 
sound,  logos,  discourse.] 

PHONOTYfE,  f6'no-tIp,  n.  a  type  or  sign 
representing  a  sound,  [Gr.  phSni,  sound, 
_m)o«,  typej 

PHONOTyPy,  fo-not'ip-i,  n.  the  art  of 
representing  sounds  by  types  or  distinct 
ch^j^fliCters 

PHOSPHAl^,  fos'fftt,  n.  a  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  phosphoric  add  witn 
abase. 

PHOSPHORESCE,  fos-for-es',  v.u  to  shine 
in  the  dark  like  phosphorus. 

PHOSPHORESCENT,  fos-for-es'ent,  adij. 
shining  in  the  dark  like  phosphorus. — n. 
Phosphoees'cence. 

PHOSPHORIC,  fos-for'ik,  PHOSPHORr- 
OnS,  fos'for-us,  adj.  pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  phosphorus. 

PHOSPHORUS,  fos'for-us,  n.  the  morning- 
star  :*  a  yellowish  substance,  like  wax, 
inflammable  and  luminous  in  the  dark. 
nLi.— Gr.  phOsphoros,  li^ht-bearer— ^os, 
light,  and  pnoros,  bearing,  from  phero, 
E.  Beab.] 

PHOSPHUkET,  fos'ffl-ret,  n.  a  compound 
of  phosphorus  with  a  metal. — (tdj.  t^os'- 
fhurbtted,  combined  with  phosphorus. 

PHOTOGRAPH,  fO'to-graf,  n.  a  pictun* 
produced  by  photography, 

PH0TOGRAPHER,fo-tog'rarfer,PHOT0a 
RAPHIST,  fo-tog'ra-flst,  n.  one  whoprac*^ 
tices  photography. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC,  fS-to-graf ik,  PHOTO- 
GRAPHICAL,  f5-to-graf ik-al,  adfj.  pei^ 
taining  to  or  done  by  photography. — adv. 
Photooeafh'ioally. 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  fo-tog'raf-i,  n.  the  art 
of  producing  pictures  oy  the  action  ol 
light  on  chemically  prepared  surfaces. 
[Gr.  ph6s,  ph&tos,  light,  graphd^  to  draw.] 
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PHOTOMETER,  fo-tom'et-er,  n.  aa  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light 
[Gr.  phdSf  pk0to8,ughtt  mUron^  a  meas- 
urej 

PHOTOPHONE,  f6'to-f6n,  n.  an  apparatus 
for  transmitting  articulate  tep&eek  to  a 
distance  along  abeam  of  light.  [Gr.p^s, 
ph6io8,  light,  and  phJOnSy  sound/) 

PHOTOSPHERE,  fS'to^fgr,  n.  the  lumin- 
ous envelope  round  the  sun's  globe,  which 
is  the  source  of  light.  [Gr.  p/id8,  phJbtos^ 
light,  and  Sphere.] 

PHRASE,  f rftz,  n.  a  part  of  a  sentence :  a 
short  pithy  expression:  a  form  of  speech: 
{mu9ic)  a  short  clause  or  portion  of  a  sen- 
tence.— v,t,  to  express  in  words:  to  style. 
JTr. — ^L. — Gr.  phrasis—phrazOt  to  speak.] 

PHRASE0L0GIC,frft-ze-o-loi'ik,PHB/J3E. 
OLOGICAL,  fr&-ze-o-loj'ik-al,  adj.  per- 
taining to  phraseology :  consisting  of 
phrases. — adv.  Phrasbolog'icallt. 

PHRASEOLOGY,  frarze-ol'o-ji,  n.  style  or 
manner  of  expression  or  use  of  phrases: 
peculiarities  of  diction :  a  collection  of 
phrases  in  a  language.  [Gr.  phrasis, 
phraseds,  phrase,  logos,  science.] 

PHRENOLOGIST,  fren-ol'o-jist,  n.  one  who 
believes  or  is  versed  in  phrenology. 

PHRENOLOGY,  fren-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  theory 
of  Gall  and  his  followers,  which  connects 
the  mental  faculties  with  certain  parts 
of  the  brain,  and  professes  to  discover 
the  character  from  an  examination  of 
the  skull.— ac(;.  PHRENOLOO'iOAii.~adi;. 
Phrenolog'icallt.  [Gr.  phrSn,  phrenos^ 
mind,  logos,  science.] 

PHTHISIC,  tiz'ik,  PHTHISICAL,  tiz'ik-al, 
adi.  pertaining  to  or  having  p/iif/ims. 

PHTHISIS,  thfsis,  n.  consumption  of  the 
lungs.    [L. — Gr.  phthid,  to  waste  away.] 

PHYLACTERY,  fi-lak'ter-i,  n.  among  the 
JewN,  a  slip  of  parchment  inscribed  with 
passages  of  Scripture,  worn  on  the  left 
arm  and  forehead. — ad{fs.  Phyuloteb'io, 
Phylacteb'ical.  [Lit.  a  charm  to^o- 
tect  from  danger,  L.— Gr.  phyldktirion. 
phylaktir,  a  guard — phylassd,  to  guard.] 

PHYLACTOLJiMATA.  fi-lak-tO-lS^ma-ta, 
n.pl.  the  division  of  Polyzoa  in  which  the 
mouth  is  provided  with  the  arched  val- 
vular process  known  as  the  **  epistome," 
and  in  which  the  tentaculate  disc  is 
horse-shoe  shaped.  [Gr.  pihylassQ,  to 
guard,  and  laima,  laimatos,  the  throat.] 

PHYLLOXERA,  fll-ok'ser-a,  n.  a  genus  of 
insects  destructive  to  vines.  [Gr.  phyUon, 
a  leaf,  and  zSros,  dry,  withered.] 

PHYSIC,  flz'ik,  n.  the  science  of  medicine ; 
the  art  of  heiding :  a  medicine. — v.t.  to 
g^ve  medicine  to  :  — pr,p.  phys'icking ; 
M.f.  and  pa.p.  phys^icked.  [From  the 
Fr.  of  the  Middle  Ages  (mod.  Fr.  physique 
is  the  same  as  F^.  physics}—Qr.  physOeS, 
natural,  physical  (as  medical  men  were 
then  the  only  naturalists) — Gr.  physis, 
nature,  from  the  same  root  as  E.  jBe.] 

PHYSICAL,  flz'ik-al,  a4j.  pertaining  to  na^ 
ture  or  natural  objects:  pertaining  to 
material  things :  known  to  the  senses : 
pertaining  to  the  body. — adv.  Phts'ioal- 
LT.    [Gr.  physikos-^-physis,  nature.    See 

PHYSICIAN,  fl-zish'an,  n.  one  skilled  in 
the  use  of  physic  or  the  art  of  healing : 
one  who  prescribes  remedies  for  diseases. 

PHYSICIST,  flz'i-sist,  n.  a  student  of  no- 
ture :  one  versed  in  physics. 

PHYSIQ3,  flz'iks,  n.pl.  used  as  sing,  (oria.) 
equivalent  to  Phtsigal  Science,  i.e.  tne 
science  of  the  order  of  nature :  usually 
sig.  (as  distinguished  from  chemistry) 
study  of  matter  and  the  general  prox>er- 
ties  of  matter  as  affected  by  energy — also 
called  natural  philosophy.  [L.  physica^ 
Gr.  physiki  {theOria,  tneoTyy--phys%Sf  na- 
turej 

PHYSIOGNOICY,  fis-i-og'no-mi  or  fis-i-on'- 


o-mi,  n.  the  art  of  knowing  a  man's  dis- 
position from  his  features :  expression  of 
countenance  :  the  face. — cu^fs.  Pyhsioo- 
nom'io,  Phybioqnom'ical.— cidv.  Physi- 
oonom'icallt.— ^.«n^.  Phtbioqnom'ics, 
same  as  Phtsiognoicy.— ^.  Phtsioo'no- 
msT.  [For  physiognamony^Qr.  pihysiog- 
nOmonior-physis,  nature,  gndmdn,  one 
who  indicates  or  interprets — gnfinai,  to 
knovir  I 

PHYSIOGRAPHY,  fiz-i-og'rarfl,  n.  a,  de- 
scription of  nature,  esp.  in  itis  external 
aspects  :  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
nature.  [Gr.  physis,  nature,  and  graphd, 
to  describe  1 

PHYSIOLOGY,  flz-i-ol'o-il,  n.  the  science 
of  the  functions  of  living  beings — a 
branch  of  biology. — a^jf^'s.  rarsiOLOO'ic, 

PHYHIOL<JQ'lCAL.--adV.     PHYHIOLOG'ICAL- 

LT.— n.  Phyhiol'ogist.  pit.  "the  sci- 
ence of  nature,"  Gr.  physis^  nature,  logos, 
science  1 

PHYSIQUE,  flz-Sk",  n.  the  physical  struct- 
ure or  natural  constitution  of  a  x>er8on. 
[Fr.,  from  root  of  Physical.] 

PHYTOLOGY,  fl-tol'o-ii,  n.  the  science  of 
plants:  botany. — acb.  Phytoloo'ical. — 
n.  Phytol'ooist.  [Gr.  phyton,  a  plant, 
logos,  discourse,  science.] 

PIACIJLAR,  pi-ak'Q-lar,  od^'.  serving  to 
appease,  expiatory  :  requiring  expiation: 
atrociously  Dad.  [L.  jnocuZtem,  sacrifice 
—pio*  expiate— ptiM,  pious.] 

PIANIST,  pi-&'nist,  n.  one  who  plays  on 
the  piano-forte,  or  one  well  skilled  in  it. 

PIANO,  pi-&'no,  adv.  (mu>s.)  softly.— adv. 
PiANis'siMO,  very  softlj^.  [It.  piano 
(superl.  pianissimo),  plain,  smootn— L. 
planus,  main.    Doublet  Plain.] 

PIANOFORTE,  pi-ft'no-fOr'ta  (generally 
shortened  to)  PIANO,  pi-a'no,  n.  a  musi- 
cal instrument  with  wires  struck  by  lit- 
tle hammers  moved  by  keys,  so  as  to 
produce  both  soft  and  strong  sounds. 
[It.  piano  (see  Piano,  above),  and  forte, 
strong— L.  fortis,  strong.    See  Force.] 

PIASTRE,  pi-as'ter,  n.  a  silver  coin  used 
in  Turkey  and  other  countries,  of  vary- 
ing value.  [Fr. — ^It.  piastra,  from  same 
root  asPLAi^iEB.] 

PIAZZA,  pi-az'a,  n.  a  place  or  square  sur- 
rounded] by  buildines:  a  walk  under  a 
roof  supported  by  pulars.  [It.  (Fr^lace) 
— ^L.  platea,  a  broad  street.  See  Ixacb, 
its  doublet.] 

PIBROCH,  pS'brok,  n.  the  martial  music 
of  the  Scottish  bagpipe.  [Gael,  piobair- 
eachd,  i)ipe-music — pioibair,  a  piper — 
viob,  a  pipe,  bagpipe.    Cf.  Pipe.] 

Pica,  prka,  n.  a  printing  type,  used  as  a 
standard  of  measurement  oy  printers, 
^iee  Pie,  a  book.] 

PICK,  pik,  v.t.  to  prick  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument :  to  peck,  as  a  bira : 
to  pierce  :  to  open  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, as  a  lock :  to  pluck  or  gather,  as 
flowers,  etc.:  to  separate  from :  to  clean 
with  the  teeth  :  to  gather :  to  choose : 
to  select :  to  call :  to  seek,  as  a  quarrel : 
to  steal. — v.i.  to  do  anything  nicely  :  to 
eat  by  morsels. — n.  any  sharp-pointed 
instrument:  choice. — n.  Pick'er.  [A.S. 
pycan  (Ger.  pjcfcen)— Celt.,  as  Gael,  pioc, 
'iopick,  W.  pigo.    Cf .  the  allied  Pike.] 

PICKLAXE,  pik'aks,  n.  &  picking  tool  used 
in  digging.  [A  popular  corr.  of  M.  E. 
pikoi^--0.  Fr.  ptcois  (Fr.  pic),  of  same 
Celt^rigin  as  Pick,  v.t.^ 

PICKET,  pik'et,  n.  a  pomted  stake  used 
in  fortincation :  a  small  outpost  or 
fi^uard. — v.t.  to  fasten  to  a  stake,  as  a 
norse:  to  post  as  a  vanguard.  |Tr. 
piquet,  dim.  of  pic,  a  pickaxe.  Bee 
TtacAZE.1 

PICKLE,  pikl,  n.  a  liquid  in  which  sub- 
stances are  preserved ;  anything  pickled : 
a  disagreeable  position.— «.^.  to  season 


or  nreserve  with  salt,  vinegar,  etc.  [Dat» 
pekd,  pickle,  brine.] 
PxCKDDCK,  pik'lok,  n.  an  instrument  for 


picking  locks. 
»fcKPOC 


PICKPOCKET,  pik'pok-et,  n.  one  who 
picks  or  steals  from  other  people's 
pockets. 

PICNIC,  pik'nik,  n.  a  short  excursion  into 
the  country  by  a  pleasure-party,  taking 
their  own  provisions  :  an  entertainmeS 
in  the  open  air,  towards  which  each  per- 
son contributes. — v.i.  to  go  on  a  picnic: — 
pr.p.  pic'nicking;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  pic'- 
nicKed.  [Prob.  from  E.  pick,  to  eat  by 
morsels,  with  the  rh3rming  addition  nick 
(perh.  a  wealcened  form  of  Knack,  which 
see)  1 

PICTORIAL,  pik-tOr'l-al,  a<^'.  relating  to 
pictures  :  illustrated  by  pictures. — adv. 

RCTOE'IALLY. 

PICTURE,  pik'tQr,  n.  a  fainting :  a  like- 
ness in  colors :  a  drawing :  painting :  a 
resemblance  :  an  image. — v.t.  to  paint, 
to  represent  by  painting :  to  form  an 
ideal  likeness  of:  to  oescribe  vividly. 
[L.  pictura — pingo,  pictus.  Sans.  pinj. 
See  jPatnt.I 

PICTURESQUE,  pik-tQr-esk',  adj.  like  a 
picture :  fit  to  make  a  picture :  natund. 
— adv.  Pictubbsque'lt.  —  n.  Pictde- 
esque'nbss.  [It.  pittoresco—pittura,  a 
picture — 1*.  pictura.    See  Picture.] 

PIDDLE,  pidl,  v.i.  to  pedjdle  or  deal  in 
trifles :  to  trifle.  [A  weakened  form  of 
Peddle.] 

PIE,  pi,  n.  a  m^fpie  :  {print.)  type  mixed 
orunsorted.  [Fr.—L.  pica,  akin  to  piciw, 
a  woodpecker.] 

PIE,  pi,  fi.  a  book  which  ordered  the  man- 
ner of  performing  divine  service.  FFr. — 
L.  pica,  lit.  magpie,  from  its  old  black- 
letter  type  on  white  paper  resembling 
the  colors  of  the  magpie.] 

PIE,  pl,  n.  a  quantity  of  meat  or  fruit 
baked  within  a  crust  of  prepared  flour. 
[Etv.  dub.;   perh.  from   Ir.  and   Oael. 

pkjne^  pie.] 
PIEBALl),  pfbawld,  adj.  of  various  colors 
in  patches.  [For  pie-boZZed,  lit.  **  streaked 
like  the  magpie,**  from  PtB  (a  magpie), 
and  W.  hal,  a  streak  on  a  horse's  fore- 
head.   See  Bald.] 

PIECE,  p^,  n.  a  part  of  anything :  a  single 
article :  a  separate  performance :  a  lit- 
erary or  artistic  comix)sition :  a  gun :  a 
coin:  a  person  (slightingly). — v.t.  to  en- 
large by  adding  a  piece :  to  patch. — v.i. 
to  unite  bv  a  coalescence  of  parts :  to 
join.— ^.  FiBC'BB.  [Fr.  pUce  (It.  pezza), 
perh.  conn,  with  Bret,  pez,  W.  pern.] 

PIBCELESS,  p^les,  acta',  not  made  of 
pieces :  entire. 

PIECEMEAL,  p§s'mel,  ad^'.  made  of  pieces 
or  parts :  single. — adv.  in  pieces  or  frag- 
ments: by  pieces:  gradually.  [Piece, 
and  MEAii,  a  portion.] 

PIECEWORK,  p§s'wurk,  n.,  uwfc  done  by 
the  piece  or  job. 

PIED,  pid,  acfj.  variegated  like  a  mag^Tte  : 
of  various  colors :  spotted. 

PIER,  pSr,  n.  the  mass  of  s^one-work  be- 
tween the  openings  of  a  building,  also 
that  supporting  an  arch,  bridge,  etc.:  a 
mass  of  stone  or  wood-work  projecting 
into  the  sea :  a  wharf.  [M.E.  pere—Fr. 
pierre,  a  stone — L.  petra — Gr.  petra,  a 
rock.l 

PIERC&,  pSrs,  v.t.  or  v.i.  to  thrust  or 
make  a  hole  through :  to  enter,  or  force 
a  wa^  into :  to  touch  or  move  deeply : 
to  dive  into,  as  a  secret. — n.  Piebc'eb. 
{Fr.percer,  of  doubtful  origin.] 

PIERCEABLE,  pSrs'a-bl,  a4i>  capable  of 
being  pierced. 

PIERQLASS,  per'glas,  n.  a  glass  bung  in 
the  space  between  windows.   [See  PmB.] 
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razr,  fttU  f^  t^piB  or  magpitt.    [A  form 

OfPlBj 

PIETISM,  pf  et-ism,  «.  the  dooMne  and 
practice  of  the  pietists. 

PIETIST,  pf  etrist,  n.  one  marked  by  strong 
deTotional  or  religions  feeling :  a  name 
first  applied  to  a  sect  of  Qerman  relig- 
ious reformers  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  marked  by^  their  devotional 
feeling.-Hidi;.  Pubtdt'io. 

PIETT,  pfet-i,  ti.   the   quality  of  being 

Sious :  reverence  for  the  Deiw,  parents, 
riends,  or  country :  sense  of  doty  s  duti- 
ful conduct.  [Fr.pUU^lMpietaa.  Doub- 
let Pmr.] 
FIG,  pig,  n.  a  young  swine ;  an  oblong 
mass  of  unforged  metal,  as  first  extracted 
from  the  ore,  so  called  oecanse  it  is  made 
to  fiow  when  melted  in  channels  called 
piaSf  branching  from  a  main  channel 


led  the  80W»^A.  to  bring  forth  pigs : 
to  live  together  like  pigs  >-^.p.  pigg^- 
ing ;  pcut  and  pa.p.  pigged.  [A.B,  pecg, 
coe.  with  DaUlngg^  btg,  a  pig*  Gi.  Ice. 
jptA^a,  Dan.  pigCf  a  girl.] 

HOEON,  pif  un,  ti.  (lit.)  that  which  nipes 
or  chirps :  a  well-known  hird»  the  aoveu 
[Fr.— L.  pi^f  -oniff,  a  joung  bird  or 
pigeon,  from  pijgip^  to  chirp.  An  imltar 
live  word.    See  itoL] 

PIGEON-HEARTED,  j^'un-h&rt'ed,  a4f. 
with  a  heart  Bke  a  fnaeon*8 :  timid :  fear- 


ful. 


PIGEON-HOLE,  piJ'un-hOl,  n.  a  hols  or 

niche  in  which  pigeons  lodge  in  a  dov^ 

cot :  a  division  of  a  case  for  papers,  etc 
PIGEON -UVERED,   pij'un-liv'erd,    adf. 

with   a  liver  hke  a  pigeovCe:   timid: 

cowardly. 
PIGGERY,  pig^er4,  n.  a  place  where  p(g» 

are  kept. 
PIGGIN,  pig^in,  n.  a  small  wooden  vesseL 

[Gael,  pigean^  dim.  of  pigeadhf  or  pige, 

a  pot.} 
PIGGISH,  piggish,  a€ff.  belonging  to  orHke 


>r^m 


PiG-mON,  pig^-fun,  II.,  iron  In  p^  or 
rough  bars. 

PIGMENT,  pig'ment,  n.^  paint :  any  sab- 
stance  for  coloring:  thai  which  gives  the 
iris  of  the  eye  its  various  colors.— ac(y. 
PiOMEin^AL.  [li,  piqmentwmr'pkngOt  to 
paint.    See  Pl0n7RB.J 

PIGMY.    SameasPTOirv. 

PIGTAIL,  pig'tftl,  n.  the  hair  of  the  head 
tied  behind  in  the  form  of  a  pig's  tail :  a 
roll  of  twisted  tobacoo.    [PiQ  and  Tail.] 

PIKE,  ptk,  n.  a  weapon  with  a  shaft  and 
spear^head,formerry  used  bvfoot-eoldiers: 
a  voracious  fresh-water  fish  (so  called 
from  its  pointed  snout).  [Celt.,  as  €ki«l. 
pic,  apike,  W.piOt  a  point ;  cf .  L.  ••pfoa, 
a  spike.  Beak,  Pbak,  Piok,  Ptcnaer  are 
all  from  the  same  root,  of  which  the 
fundamental  ideals  something  ''pointed,** 
"sharp."] 

PIKED,  prkt,  ac{/.  ending  in  a  point. 

PIKEMAN,  pik'man,  n,  a  man  armed  with 
A  pike, 

PIKESTAFF,  pik'staf ,  n.  the  ^qff  or  shaft 
of  a,  pike :  a  staff  with  a  pilce  at  the  end* 

PILASTER,  pi-las'ter,  n.  (arch.)  a  square 
pillar  or  column,  usually  set  within  a 
wall.  [Fr.  pHastrej  It.  niltM^o— L.  pUa^ 
a  pillar.    See  PiLB,  a  pillar.] 

riLASTERED,  pi-las'terd,  aai\  furnished 
with  pilasters  or  inserted  pillars. 

PILOHARD,  pU'chArd,  n.  a  aea-flsh  like 
the  herring,  but  thicker  and  rounder, 
caught  chiefly  on  the  Cornish  coast. 
[Prob.  from  Celt,  (as  in  Jr.  pil8eii%  with 
excrescent  d.} 

PILE,  pH,  n.  a  roundish  mass :  a  heap : 
combustibles  for  burning,  esp,  dead  bod- 
ies :  a  large  building ;  a  heap  of  shot  or 
•hflU :  (sledrM^y)  a  form  of  battecy.— 


vtit  to  lay  In  a  pQe  or  heap:  toooHeetin 
A  man :  to  heap  up :  to  fin  above  the 
brim.    [IV.^L.  pHa,  a  ball.] 

PILE,  pn,  n.  BpiUar:  a  large  stake  driven 
into  the  earth  to  support  foundations.— 
v.i.  to  drive   piles  into.    [A.S.  pil— I* 

^pCd,  a  pillar.] 

PfliK,  pll,  n.  a  nairy  surface :  the  nap  on 
cHottu    [L.  ptZtts,  a  hair.] 

PTTiEATE,  prie^lt,  PILEATED,  pHe^Ured, 

ady.  having  the  form  of  a  cap  or  liat. 

[L.   pilea£t8^pileu8t    Gr.   ptZos^    hair 

wrought  into  felt.]  

PILE-DRIVER,pa'-drIv'er,  PILE-ENQINE, 

pQ'-en'jin,  n.  an  engine  for  driving  down 

IpHee. 
PUiES,  pQz,  n.pL  hemorrholdB,  which  see. 

pM  pitd^  a  baU*] 
PlLFER,  pilfer,  v.i,  to  steal  small  things. 

— f7.f.  to  steal  by  petty  theft.    [From  O. 

FV.  pdfre^  booty.    SeePELT.I 
PILFERING,  pil'fer-hig,  n.  petty  theft 

PILGRDi,  pfl'grim,n.  one  who  travels  to  a 
distance  to  visit  a  sacred  place:  a  wander- 
er. [Fr.  pileHn  (for  petegrin ;  It.  peUe^ 
grinOtperegrinoy^Jj.  perearinuSf  foreign- 
er, stranger-Tpereger,  a  traveller— per, 
tluough,  and  agert  land,  E.  AORB.] 

FILGRQiAGE,  pfl'grim-fij,  n.  the  Jonmciy 

of  a  pilgrim :  a  journey  to  a  shrine  or 

other  saored  place. 
PILL,  pfl,  n.  a  li^tfe  haU  of  medicine :  anyw 

thing  naoseous.    [Ccmtr.  of  Fr.pilnls^ 

h.jnkUaf  dim.  otpHa^  a  ball.] 
PILL,    pll,  «lI.  to  rob  or  plunder.  ]¥r. 

pHler^JM  pOarBf  to  plundw.    [OC  C3bx- 

FILB.] 

FILL,  another  speUing  of  Pbbl,  «.!•  and 
o.i.  to  strip,  etc 

PILLAGE,  lA'fij,  n.  plunder:  spoil,  esp. 
taken  in  war.— fiLt.  to  plunder  or  spolL— 
fi.  FiLL'AOXB.  [F^.,  from  piZIer.  See 
Pill,  t^.] 

PILLAR,  pfl'ar,  n.  {areh.)  a  detached  sup- 
port, differing  from  a  column  in  that  it 
Is  not  necessarily  c^rlindrical*  or  of  claaa- 
ioal  proportions:  anything  that  Bwst4itna. 
[O.  Fr.  ptZsr  (FV.  f)&ier>-Low  L^pitars 
^L.  Ma^  a  pillar.] 

FILLARED,  i^'ard,  adif.  supported  by  a 
pUlar :  having  the  form  of  a  pillar. 

PILLATJ,  pii'law',  «.  a  Turkish  dish,  made 
of  boilea  rice  and  mutton  fat. 

PILLION,  pil'yun,  ti.  a  cushion  for  a  wom- 
an behincl  a  horseman  :  the  cushion  of  a 
saddle.  [Ir.  pilUmi.QML  piUeoBn^  a  pad, 
a  pack-eadAe-^psaa,  a  sldn  or  mat,  aUn 
to  L.  jpeSiff,  skin,  E.  Fbll,  a  skin.] 

PILLGRY,  pil'or-i^n.  a  wooden  frame,  soi^ 
ported  ov  an  upright  f>iKar  or  post,  and 
having  holes  througn  which  the  head 
and  hands  of  a  criminal  were  put  aa  a 
punishment.— v.f.  to  punish  in  the^l- 
lory:— pa.f.  and  pa.t>.  pHl'oried.  m*. 
piSni;  ety.  dub.;,  pern,  from  root  of  FIL- 
larJ__ 

PILLOW,  pil'0»  n.  a  cushion  filled  with 
feathers  for  resting,  the  head  on :  any 
cushion.— 4i!if.  to  lay  on  for  support.  [A.sL 
jpute,  M.E.  pUwe^L.  pultTtnus.  J 

lOLLOW-CASE,  pa'Mc&B,  n.  a  earn  for  a 
pillow. 

PILLOWY,  pil'5-i,  acN.  like  a  i^low  x  soft. 

PILOSE,  pil-Qs',  PII/)uS,  pa'uB,  ady.^  hairy. 
•—n.  Piios'irY. 

PILOT,  pflut,  ti.  one  who  conducts  ships 
in  and  out  of  a  harbor,  along  a  dangerous 
coast,  etc  :  a  guide. — v.t.  to  conduct  as 
a  pilot.  [Fr.  pt/ofe— Dut.  pHoott  from 
peHen^  to  sound,  and  loot  (uer.  loth^  E. 

^liBAD),  a sounding^lead.] 

PILOTAGE,  pflut-^J,  n.  the  act  of  piloting : 
the  fee  or  wages  of  pilots. 

PILOT-OLOTh,  pflut-kloth,  n.  a  coane, 
stout  kind  of  cloth  for  overcoats. 

FILOT-nBH,  pTlut-flsh,  a.  a  fish  of  the 


mackerel  family,  so  called  from  its  ha^- 
ing  been  supposed  to  gwide  sharks  to  their 

PlM^&h'A,  pi-men'ta,PIMENTO,pi-men'to. 

n.  Jamaica  pepper :  the  tree  producing  it. 

[Port,  pimema — L.  pigmjentym,  paint, 

juice  of  plants.] 
PIMP,  pimp,  n,  one  who  procures  gratifl 

cations  for  the  lust  of  others  :  a  pander. 

— r.i.  to  procure  women  for  others :  to 

pander.    [Fr.  pimper^  a  nasalized  form  of 

piper^  to  pipe,  hence,  to  decoy,  to  cheat.] 

PIMPERNEL,  pim'per-nel.  PQIPINELLA, 
pim-pi-nel'a,  n.  a  plant  having  a  double 
series  of  small  leaves.  [Fr.  pimpreneUe 
Qt.  pimpmetUiU  either  a  corr.  of  a  L. 
form  hipenntHa^  double  winged,  dim.  of 
5w)0nnt«--M9,  twice,  and  vewna^  feather, 
wing ;  or  from  a  cUm.  of  L.  pttmpmus,  a 
vine-leaf.] 

PIMPLE,  pim'pl,  a.  a  pustuU:  a  small 
swelling.— ocOfs.  Pdi'fi^d,  Pih'flt,  hav- 
ing pimples.  [A.S.  vipd^  nasalized  from 
L.  paptud,  a  pustule  (cf .  Papilla)  ;  cf . 
W.  pwmpt  a  knob.] 

PIN,  pin,  n.  a  sharp-pointed  instrument, 
esp.  for  fastening  articles  together  :  any- 
thing that  holds  parts  t^^ther :  a  peg 
aseom  musical  instruments  for  fastenmg 
the  strings:  anything  of  little  value. — 
v.f .  to  fasten  with  a  pin  :  to  fasten  :  to 
inclose  :-Hpr.p.  pinn'lng ;  pa.t.  and  po.p. 
pinned.  [ILE.  pinne^  Hke  Gelt,  pinne^ 
and  Ger.  penn^  mm  L.  ptnTta,  or  penna^ 
a  feather,  a  pen,  a  peg.  j 

PINAFORE,  pin'arfOr,  n.  a  loose  covering 

of  cotton  or  linen  over  a  child's  dress, 

orig.  only  pinned  to  its  IVonf. 
FINCA8E,  pinTcfts,  PINCUSraON,    pin'- 

koosh-un,  n.  a  case  or  cushion  for  hold 

iMtpins. 
PINCERS.  Same  as  FIKCHEB8. 

PINCH,    pinsh,   v.U   to  gripe   hard:    tc 

Sueeze ;  to  squeeze  the  flesh  so  as  to 
ve  pain :  to  nip :  to  distress :  to  gripe. 
— vM  to  act  with  force :  to  bear  or  press 
bard :  to  live  sparingly .^«.  a  close  com- 
pression with  the  fingers:  what  can  be 
taken  up  by  the  compressed  fingers :  a 
ffripe :  disttess :  oppression.  [Fr.  pincer 
(It.  pisoBore^  from  a  root  seen  in  Dut. 
pUsen^  to  pmch.] 

PINCHBECK,  pinshl)ek,  n.  a  yellow  alloy 
of  five  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc 
[From  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Chri»> 
topher  Pinchbeck,  in  the  18th  century.] 

PINCHER,  pinsh'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  pinches.  

PINCHEkS,  pmsh'erB,  PINCERS,  pin'serz, 
11.  an  instniment  for  seizing  anything, 
esp.  for  drawing  out  nails,  etc  [See 
PmoR  1 

PINCmlHGLY,  phish'hig-li,  adv.  in  a  pinch- 
ing manner. 

PINDARIC,  pin-dar^ik,  adfj.  after  the  style 
and  manner  of  PindoTf  a  Greek  lyric  poet. 
— n.  a  Pindaric  ode  :  an  irregular  ode. 

FINDER,  pind'er,  PINNER,  pin'er,  n.  one 
who  impounds  stray  cattle.  [From  A.S. 
pyndan^  to  shut  up— ^mnd.  [Cf.  Pen,  v., 
and  Pound,  to  shut  up.] 

pn^,  pin,  n.  a  northern  cone-bearing,  res- 
inous tree,  furnishing  valuable  timber. 
fA.S.pta— L.  j)^ius(taf  pu>nus),  **  pitch 
ree  "— ptii't  picis,  pitch.    Cf.  PrrcH,  n.] 

FINE,  pTn,  v.i.  to  waste  away  under  pain 
or  mental  distress.  [Lit.  to  <*suffer pain," 
A.8.  p^fum,  to  torment,  from  pin,  pain — 
iMpcena,    See  Pain.] 

PINE-APPLE,  pin'-apl,  n.  a  tropical  plant, 
and  its  friiit,  shaped  like  a  ptneKK^ne. 
JPiNB  and  Afpulj 

Pinery,  pln'eM,  n.  a  place  where  ptne* 
apples  are  raised. 

PINFOLD,  pin'fold,  n.  a  pound  for  cattle. 

[For  pMrfold  »  FOUKD-IOLD.] 
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PINION,  pia'yim,  n.  a  inng:  the  joint  of 
a  wing  most  remote  from  the  body :  a 
smaller  wheel  with  '* leaves"  or  teeth 
working  into  others.— «.f.  to  confine  the 
win^  of :  to  cut  off  the  pinion :  to  con- 
fine o^  binding  the  arms.  JFr.pignon 
— ^L.  pinna  {"•fenna),  wing.   See  Inss^  n.] 

PINK,  pingk,  v.h  to  stab  or  pierce.  [Either 
through  AsQ^pyngan,  from  L.  jpun^o,  to 
prick ;  or  cux$.  to  Skeat*  a  nasalised  form 
of  Pick.] 

PINK,  pingky  n.  a  plant  with  beautiful 
flowers :  a  shade  of  light-red  color  like 
that  of  the  flower :  the  minnow,  from 
the  color  of  its  abdomen  in  summer: 
that  which  is  supremely  excellent.— «.^. 
to  work  in  eyelet  holes :  to  out  in  small 
scollops  or  angles.  [Prob.  a  nasaliaed 
form  of  Celt,  jnc,  a  point,  the  flower 
being  so  callea  from  the  finefy  pointed 
or  notched  edges  of  the   petals.     See 

PIKB.J 

PINK*£YED,  pingk'-ld,  odn  having  mnaU 

eyes:  having  the  eyes  half-shut. 
PINKING-mON,  pingVing-rurn.  n.  a  tool 

for  pinking  or  scolloping.   [PnboNQ  and 

Iron.] 
PIN-MONEY,  pin'-mun%  n.,mon^  allowed 

to  a  wife  for  private  expenses,  orig.  to 

hmpins, 
PINNACE,  pin'fis,  n.  a  small  vessel  with 

oars  and  sails :  a  boat  with  eight  oars. 

(lit.  a   "jMne-wood  boat,"  iV.  pinams 

—It.  jwnossa— L.  pintu^  a  pine.    See 

Pine,  n.] 
PINNAClX  pin'a^kl,  n.  a  slender  turret : 

a  high  point  like  a  spire.— o.^.  to  build 

with   pinnacles.    [Fr.  pinod^— Low  L. 

pinnorcu-lumt  double  dim.  from  L.  pinnOf 

PINNATE,' pin'St,  acff.  (bot)  shaped  like  a 
feather:  (xooh)  furnished  with  fins.— 
adv.  PiNfrATELY.  [L.  pinnatvSf  from 
pinna  {'•^penncC^^  a  feather.] 

PxNNER,  pm'er,  n.  one  who  pms  or  f^yst- 
ens :  a  pin-maker  :  the  lappet  of  a  headr 
dress  flying  loose. 

PIN-POINT,  pin'-point»  n.  the  poini  of  a 
pin :  a  trifle. 

PXnT,  pint,  n.  a  measure  of  capacity-4 
quart  or  4  gills :  {medL)  12  ounces.  iLit. 
"a  measure  jxiinfed "— i.e.  indicated  by 
a  mark  upon  the  vessel;  EV.jnnto— Sp. 
ptnUZf  mark.  pint,  from  L.  pingo^  to 

^paint.    See  Pjozst.] 

PINTLE,  pin'tl,  n.  a  little  pin :  a  long  iron 
bolt :  the  bolt  hanging  ihe  rudder  of  a 
ship.    [Dim.  of  Pin.] 

PINY.  ]fln%  adj.  abounding  with  pine- 
trees. 

PIONEER,  pf-o-n6r^,  n.  a  soldier  who  clears 
the  road  before  an  army,  sinks  mines, 
etc.:  one  who  goes  before  to  prepare  the 
way.-^.f.  to  act  as  pioneer  to.  [Fr. 
puynniet'^pion^  a  foot-soldier— Low  L. 
pedo,  peaimisj  a  foot-soldier— L.  pes^ 
'pediSy  a  foot.    See  Pawn,  in  chess.] 

Pious,  pTus,  adi,^  devout:  having  rever- 
ence and  love  for  the  Deity :  proceeding 
from  i^eligious  feeling.— aa«.  lYouHLY. 
JpFr.  pieua>— L.  pitutJ] 

PiP,  pip,  n.  a  disease  of  fowls,  also  called 
roup.  fFr.  p^ne  (It.  pipita),  a  corr.  of 
lufiitunaf  rheum ;  akin  to  Gr.  ptyd,  to 
spit.] 

PIP,  pip,  n.  the  seed  of  fruit.  [Orig.  jnopin 
orpcptii— Pr.  pipin;  ety.  unknown.] 

PIP,  pip,  n.  a  spot  on  cards.  [Corr.  of  prov. 
p^s&— Pr.jMgtie,  a  spade,  at  cards.    See 

PiKK.] 

PIPE,  pip,  n.  a  musical  wind  instrument 
Gonsisrang  of  along  tube :  anv  long  tube: 
a  tube  of  day,  etc.,  with  a  bowl'  at  one 
end  for  smoldng  tobaoco :  a  cask  contain- 
ing two  hhds. — v,u  to  play  upon  a  pipe : 
to  whistle.^4;.f.  to  play  on  a  pipe  r  to  call 
with  a  pipe,  as  on  ooard  ships.— n«  Bff'- 


«».  [A.S.inj96— imitative  of  the  sound.: 
as  are  Celt,  pib,  a  pipe,  Dut.p^  ;  and 
the  L.  ptpire,  to  chirp,  Gr.  piptzo^ 

PIPECLAY,  ptpViA,  n.  white  day  used  for 
making  tobacco  pipes  and  flue  earthen- 
ware. 

PIPING,  pip'ing,  adlj.  uttering  a  weak, 
shrill,  punnp  sound*  Uke  the  sick :  aicl^y : 
feeble:  boiling. 

PIPKINy  pip^kin,  n.  a  small  earthen  pot. 
jpim.  of  ]nFE.j 

PIPPIN,  pip'in,  n.  a  kind  of  apple.  [Prob. 
from  Pep,  seeid  of  fruit.] 

PIQUANT,  pik'ant,  ads\  sthnulating  to  the 

taste.— «(&.  PlQ'GANTLT.— «.  PlQ^TAVOT. 


[Fr.  piqwmtf  pr.p.  of  fV.  piquer^  to 
I)riok.j 

PIQTJB,  pek,  n.  an  offence  taken :  wounded 
pride :  spite :  nice^  :  punctilio.— «.t.  to 
wound  the  pride  of:  to  ofEend :  to  pride 
or  value  (one's  self) :— pnp.  piq'uing ; 
pa.f.  and  pcLV*  ^qued.  [Pr.  jnquSf  a 
pike,  pique.    See  Pick  and  PdcbT) 

PIQUET.    Same  as  Picket. 

PIQUET,  picket',  A.  a  game  at  cards.  (Said 
to  be  named  from  its  inventor.] 

PIRACY,  pfrarsi,  n*  the  crime  of  a  pirate: 
robbery  on  the  high  seas :  infringement 
of  copyright. 

PIRATE,  ^r&t,  n.  one  who  attempta  to 
capture  ships  at  sea ;  a  searrobber :  one 
who  steals  or  infringes  a  copyright.— f7.f. 
to  take  without  permission,  as  oooks  or 
writings.  [IV.— L.  plrato--Gr.  peiratee^ 
from  peiraS,  to  attempt— petr-o,  an  at- 
temptl    cog.    with    EaL-PEE-lSNGB    and 

PIRATICAL,  pt-raf ik-«l,  a^/.  pertalningto 
a  pirate :  practicing  piraGy.--<idv.  Pibat'- 

ICALLY. 

PIROUETTE,  pir-oo^f  ,  n.  a  wheeling 
about,  esp.  in  dancing :  the  turning  of  a 
horse  on  the  same  ground. — v.u  to  exe- 
cute a  pirouette.  |Tr.,  prob.  dim*  of 
Norm.  ir.  ptrotce,  a  whirligig,  cog.  with 
E.  perrg^  an  old  word  for  a  wh&lwind 
(Skieat);  cf .  Scot,  pearie,  a  p^rtop.] 

PISGATOIOAL,  pis-ka-tO'n-al,  FISGA- 
TORY,  pis'kartor-i,  oc@:  tolaUng  to  JUkea 
or  fishing. 

PISCES,  ^6z,  n.  the  Fiahee,  the  twelfth 
sign  of  the  sodiac    [L.,  pL  of  pMi,  & 

PISddULTURE,   pisTi-kul-tfir,  «.    the 

rearing  otfieh  by  artificial  methods.    (L, 

pieda,  fish,  and  Cdltubs.] 
PlSCINAL,  pis'i-nal  or  pi-ifnal,  a^f.  be- 
longing to  a  JiahponcL    [L,  piaemaUe^ 

from jmsoino,  a  fisl^)ond.] 
PISCINE,  plain,  a4j\  pertaining  to  flOiea. 

[See  PiscaBS.] 
PISCIVOROUS,  pis-iv'oivus,  m^.,  dmmn' 

ing  or  feedingon  fiehea.    [L. piscif , flah, 

and  1/oro,  to  devour.] 
PISH,   pish,  int.    expressing    contempt. 
^Pmltative.] 
Pismire,  luz'mlr,  n.  an  ant  or  emmet. 

[M.K  pusemire-pme,  urine,  and  A.S. 

mire^   ant,   cog.  with   Ice.  nujurr,  Ir. 

nunrbhj  and  Gr.  murmixA 
PISS,  pis,  17.1.  (j5^)  to  discharge  urine  or 

make  water.    [Fr.ptsser;  imitative.] 
PISTACHIO,  pis-t&'shi-o,  PISTACIA,  pis- 

t&'shi-a,  n.  a  small  tree  cultivated  In  S. 

Europe  and  in  the  East :  its  nut.    [It. 

— L.  viatadum — Gr.  pistofcion— Pers. 

pwto.  J 
Pistil,  pis'tU,  n.  (&of.)  the  female  organ 

in  the  centre  of  a  flower,  so  called  from 

its  likeness  to  the  jpeatle  of  a  mortar. 
_  JFr.— L.  piatiUum.  Pestus  is  a  doublet.] 
PiSTlLLACEOUS,     pis-til-lft'shus,    act;. 

growing  cm  a  piatU:    pertaining  to  or 

having  the  nature  of  a  pistlL 
PISTILLATE,   iHs'til-lat,   acb\  haviog  a 

pistil.  

PBTILLIFEBOUB,    pi»>ttt-lif oMia,   adij. 


bearing  &jnattl  without  stamens.  [Pm- 
THi,  and  fSro,  to  bear.] 

PISTOL,  pis'tol,  n.  a  small  hand-gun. 
[Orig.  a  dagger,  Fr.  jpis^oZe— It.  piatola, 
said  to  be  from  Piatqja  (orig.  Fiatola)^  a 
town  in  Italy.] 

PISTOLE,  pis4m',  n.  a  Spanish  gold  coin 
worth  about  f8.60.  [Same  word  as  the 
above,  a  name  jocularly  applied  to  thn 
crowns  of  Spain,  when  reduceii  to  a  small'- 
er  size  than  the  crowns  of  France.] 

PISTOLET.  pis'to4et, «.  a  little  pistoL 
PISTON,  pte^tun,  n.  a  short  soUd  cyMnder, 
used  in  pumps,  etc,  fitting  and  moving 
up  and  down  ifi^hin  another  hallow  one. 
[Lit.  the  **  pounder,"  Fr.— It.  piatone — 
peato^  to  pound— L.  ptnso,  piatua.    See 

PXSTLB.] 

PISTON-ifiOD,  pisTtun-rod,  n.  the  rod  by 
which  the  piAon  is  moved. 

PIT,  pit,  ti.  a  hole  in  the  earth :  an  abyss : 
the  bottomless  pit :  a  hc^  used  as  a  trap 
for  wild  beasts :  whatever  insnares :  the 
hollow  of  the  stomach :  the  indentation 
left  by  smallpox:  the  ground-floor  of  a 
theatre :   the  shaft  of  a  mine. — v,t.  to 


a  well.  I 

PITAPAT,  pit'srpat,  adv.  with  palpitation 
or  quick  beating.    [A  repetition  of  pof.] 

PITCH,  pich,  n.  the  solid  black  shining 
substance  obtained  by  boiling  down 
common  tar.— i;.^.  to  smear  with  pitch. 
[A.S.  pio— L.  piXfpUyia  (whence  also  Ger. 
pech\  conn,  with  Gr.  ptssa.   Cf .  Pine,  n.] 

PCFCH,  pich,  v4.  (lit.)  to  ptofe  or  strike 
with  a  pike :  to  throw :  to  fix  or  set  in 
array :  lo  fix  the  tone.— «.t.  to  settle,  as 
something  pitched :  to  come  to  rest  from 
flight:  to  fall  headlong:  to  fix  the  choicer 
to  encamp :  to  rise  and  fall,  as  a  ship. — 
n.  any  point  or  degree  of  elevation  or 
depression :  degree :  decree  of  slope  :  a 
descent :  (mtis.)  the  height  of  a  note : 
(me^)  distance  between  the  centres  of 
two  teeth.     [A  form  of  Pick.] 

PITCHER,  pich'er,  n.  a  vessel  for  holding 
water,  etc.  TO.  Fr.  pic?ier— Low  L.  pt- 
oarittm,  a  goblet— Gr.  Wcoa,  a  wine-ves- 
sel, an  Eastern  word.    Doublet  Bbaxeb.] 

PrrCHER-PLANT,  pich'er-plant,  n.  a  trop- 
ical p2dn^  with  vase^haped  leaves  hold- 
ing water  like  pif  e^ers. 

PITCHFORK,  pich'f ork,  n.  a  fork  tor  pitch- 
ing hay,  etc. 

PITCHPiPE,  pich'pip,  n.  a  small  ptpe  to 
pt^cfethe  voice  or  tune  with. 

PrrCHY,  pich'i,  acb\  having  the  qualifies 
of  pitch :  smeared  with  pitch :  black  like 
pitch :  dark :  dismal. 

PCTEOUS,  pit'e-us,  ad^.  fitted  to  excite 
pity :  mournful:  compassionate :  paltry, 
—adv.  Prr'EOUSLY.— n.  Pit'xoubnbsb. 

PITFALL,  pit'fawl,  n.  a  pit  slightly  cov- 
ered, so  that  wild  beasts  tnsLyfaU  into  it 
and  be  caught. 

PITH,  pith,  n.  the  ntarrjou?  or  soft  substance 
in  the  centre  of  plants:  force:  import- 
ance: condensed  substance:  quintessence. 
[A.S.  piiha;  cog.  with  But.  pitt  marrow.] 

PITHLESS,  pith^es,  acfj.  wanting  pith, 
force,  or  energy. 

PITHY,  pith'i,  a4j\  full  of  pith :  forcible : 
strong:  energetic. — adv.  Prra'lLY. — n. 
PiTH^iMxas. 

PITIABLE,  pif i-arbl,  adtf.  deserving  pity : 
affecting:  wretched.— adv.  Ptt'iablw— 
n.  Prr'iABLgNBSs. 

FHIFUL,  pit'i-fool,  oc^*.  compassionate : 
sad  :  despicable. — adv.  Ptt'itullt.  —  n. 

PrriUBSS,  pit'i-les,  ad;,  without  pity :  un- 
fliympathizing .  crueL — adv.  Pct'ilesblt. 

Prr'lLBSSNBSS. 
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PITMAN,  pit'man,  n.  a  man  who  works  in 

a  coid-pu  or  a  BAyr-pit, 
PITSAW,  pit'saw,  n.  a  large  9awy  worked 

vertically  by  two  men,  one  standing  in  a 

pit  below. 
PrTTANCE,  pit'ans,   n.   an  allowance  of 

food :  a  dole :  a  very  small  portion  or 

quantity.    [Fr.  pitanoe ;  of  doubtful  ori- 

PITY,  pifi,  n.  sympathy  with  distress: 
a  subject  of  pity  or  gnef. — v,U  to  sym- 
pathize with  i—paA,  and  pa.p.  pit'ied.^- 
IT  FrnsTH  THEM  (iV.  Bk.),  it  causeth  pity 
in  them.  [Lit.  piety,  O.  Fr.  piU  (Ft, 
pita,  It.jjjefa)— tljnetcw,  pietavia—pvuSf 
pious.    Siee  PrBTY.T 

"PlVCyr,  piv'ut,  n.  the  pin  on  which  any- 
thing turns :  the  officer  or  soldier  at  the 
flank  on  which  a  company  wheels.  pBV. 
dim.  of  It.  piva,  a  pipe,  a  peg*  a  pm — 

IiOW  T.i-  OtDfl.! 

PIVOTIKG,  piv'ut-ing,  n.  the  pivot-^ork 
in  machines. 

PlX^piks,  n.  same  as  Ptz. 

PIXY,  PIXIE,  pik'si,  n.  a  sort  of  foiry  or 
imaginary  being. 

PLACABLE,  pl&^ksrbl  or  plak'a-bl,  acfj. 
that  may  be  appeased:  relenting^  for- 
giving. —  adv.  fla'C3ably.  —  ns.  PUloa- 
bil'ity,  Pla'oablbnbss.  [L.  placalyUis^ 
placo,  to  appease,  akin  to  jpZoceo.] 

PLACARD,  pla-k&rd'  or  plak'ard,  n.  any- 
thing brocM  and  flat :  a  bill  stuck  upon  a 
wall  as  an  advertisement,  etc.  [Fr.  plor 
card,  a  bill  stuck  on  a  wall — pkw^et 
plate,  tablet;  ace.  to  Diez,  from  Dut. 
plak,  a  piece  of  flat  wood.] 

PLACARD,  pla-k&rd',  v.t,  to  publish  or 
notifv  bv  placards. 

PLACE,  puis,  n.  a  broad  way  in  a  city ;  a 
space:  locality:  a  town:  a  residence: 
existence :  rank  :  office :  stead :  way : 
passage  in  a  book. — v,t.  to  put  in  any 
place  or  condition :  to  settle  :  to  lend  : 
to  ascribe. — n.  Plac/bb.  [fV.— L.  pkUea, 
a  broad  street — Gr.  plateia^  a  street — 
platySf  broad;   akin   to   E.  Flat.    Cf. 

FUZZA.] 

PLACEMAN,  plas'man,  n.  one  who  has  a 
place  or  ofiflce  under  a  government  i-^-pL 
Flace'men. 

PLACENTA,  pla-sen'ta,  n.  the  spongr 
organ  connecting  the  fetus  in  the  womo 
with  the  mother :  fbot.)  the  part  of  a 
plant  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached : 
—pi  PLAOEN'TiB.  [lit.  "a  cake,'*  L.; 
akin  to  Gr.  plak-ous,  a  flat  cake,  from 
plcuJc^joMe-os,  anything  flat  and  broad.] 

PLACENTAL,  pla-sen'tal,  adj»  pertaining 
to  or  having  a  placenta. — n.  a  mammal 
having  a  placenta. 

PLACID,  plas'id,  adj,  gentle:  peaceful.— 
adv,  PLAC/rDLY.— n«.  JPLAcn/lTY,  Plac/- 
IDNES8.  [L.  placidus-^laceOf  to  please. 
See  Placable.] 

PLAGIARISM,  plfi'ji-ar-izm,  n.  the  act  or 
practice  of  plagiarizing. 

PLAGIARIST,  p&ji-ar-ist,  n.  one  who  pla- 
giarizes. 

PLAGIARIZE,  pia'ji-or-Iz,  v4.  to  steal  from 
the  writings  of  another, 

PLAGIARY,  pWji-ar-i,  n.  one  who  steals 
the  thoughts  or  writings  of  others  and 
gives  them  out  as  his  own. — adj*  I>rac- 
ticing  literary  theft.  JTr.  pkiaiaire — 
L.  piagiarius,  a  manH3tealer---22^»a{jrtttni, 
man-stealing.] 

PLAGUE,  plag,  n.  any  great  natural  evil : 
a  deadly  epidemic  or  pestilence :  anvthing 
troublesome. — v,t,  to  infest  with  disease 
or  calamitv:  to  trouble  :—i>r.|7.  plfijB^- 
uing;  paJ,  and  pa.p.  piflgued.  ftu 
plaga,  a  blow,  stroke,  cog.   with   Gr. 


plSgSf  plSsso,  to  strike.] 
PLAGUE-: ■ 


MARK,  plfig'-m&rk,  PLAOUE- 
Ifig'-spot,  n.  1 
plague  or  foul  disease. 


SPOT,  plfig'-spot,  n.  a  mark  or  spot  of 
'  foi " 


PLAICE,  plSs,  n.  a  broad,  flaJt  fish.  [O. 
Fr.  pials  (Fr.  pliey-lj.  platessa,  a  flat  fish, 
from  same  root  as  Plaoe.] 

PLAID,  plad  or  pULd,  n.  a  loose  outer  gais 
ment  of  woollen  cloth,  chieflv  worn  bv 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  [Gkiel. 
plaide,  a  blanket,  contr.  of  peaUaid,  a 
Bheep-alan—peaU,  a  skin,  cog.  with  L. 
pellis,  E.  Fell.] 

Pfi AIDED,  plad'ed,  adlj.  wearine^  a  plaid. 

PLAIN,  pl&n,  adj,,  even:  Jw.t:  level: 
smooth :  simple :  homely :  artless :  sin- 
cere :  evident :  mere :  not  colored  or 
figured.— adv.  Plain'lt.— ti.  Plain'nbss. 
*. — ^L.  pUdnus  (f  or  jp2ao-nus) ;  akin  to 
lCENTa.    See  also  IPlakk.] 

PLAIN,  plan,  n.,  plain  level  land :  Bjiyflai 
expanse :  an  open  field. 

PLAIN,  plan,  adv,  honestly :  distinctly. 

PLAIN-DEALER,  plan'^efer,  n,  one  who 
deals  or  speaks  his  mind  plainly, 

PLAIN-DEALING,  plan'-del'ing,  ac^\,  deal- 
ing, speaking,  or  acting  plainly  or 
honestly :  open :  candid. — n.  frank  and 
candid  speaking  or  acting :  sincerity. 

PLAIN-HEARTED,  pl&n'-hArt'ed,  ad^f.  hav- 
ing a  plain  or  honest  heart :  sincere.-  -n, 
Pijinf -heart'ednbss. 

PLAIN-SPOKEN.plan'-epSk'en,  a4j\  speak- 
ingvnth  plain,  rough  sincerity. 

PLAINT,  plant,  n.  lamentation:  complaint: 
a  sad  song :  (law)  the  exhibiting  of  an 
action  in  writing  by  a,  plaintiff.  [O,  F^. 
pleinte  (JPr.plainiey^lj.planctuS'-plaTigo, 
planctum,  to  beat  the  breast,  etc.,  in 
mourning.    See  Complain.] 

PLAINTIFF,  plant'if,  n.  a  c(mjaatnant: 
{English  law)  one  who  commences  a 
suit  against  another.  [Fr.  piaintif.  See 
Plaint.] 

PLAINTIVE,  plant'iv,  odf.,  complaining: 
expressing  sorrow:  sad.— odr.  Plaint'- 
rvsLY. — n.  Plaimt'ivbnbss.  [Same  as 
above  wordj 

PLAINWORBL,  plan'wurk,  n.^  plain  needle- 
work,  as  distinguished  from  embroidery. 

PLAIT,  plat,  n.  A  fold :  a  doubling:  a  braid. 
— v.t.  to  fold :  to  double  in  narrow  folds : 
to  interweave.  [O.  Fr.  plait  (Fr.  pit)— 
L.  plieo,  plicatum ;  akin  to  Gr.  plekO,  to 
fold.]  [braids. 

PLAITER,  piat'er,  n.  one  who  plaits  or 

PLAN,  plan,  n.  a  drawing  of  anytningon  a 
plane  or  flat  surface  :  a  ground  plot  of  a 
Duilding :  a  scheme  or  project :  a  contriv- 
ance.— v.t,  to  make  a  sketch  of  on  a  flat 
surface:  to  form  in  design  :— ^.p.  plann'- 
ing\pa,t,  and  pa.p.  planned.— n.  Plann'- 
EB.  [Fr.— L.  plantAS,  flat.  See  Plain, 
even.]  [plane. 

PLANARY,  plan'ar-i,  adj.  relating  to  a 

PLANE,  plan,  n.  a  level  surface :  {geom.) 
an  even  superficies. — adj.,  plain:  even: 
level :  pertaining  to,  Iving  m,  or  forming 
a  plane. — v.t.  to  maKe  TeveL  [Fr. — L. 
lalanus.    See  Plain,  even.] 

PLANE,  plan,  n.  a  carpenter's  tool. — v.t, 
to  make  a  surface  (as  of  wood)  leveL 
[Same  as  above.] 

PLANET,  plan'et,  n.  one  of  the  bodies  in 
the  solar  system  which  revolve  round 
the  sun.  [Fr.  ptan^te—Otr.  planStes,  a 
wanderer^-pZanod,  to  make  to  wander ; 
so  called  because  in  the  ancient  astron- 
omv  the  planets,  among  which  the  sun 
and  moon  were  included,  seemed  to  wan- 
der about,  whilst  the  other  stcuia  seemed 
fixed.] 

PLANETTARIUM,  plan-e-ta'ri-mn,  n.  a 
machine  showing  the  motions  and  orbits 
of  theplanets. 

PLANETARY,  plan'et-ar-i,  adi.  pertaining 
to  the  planets :  consisting  of  or  produoed 
by  planets:  under  the  influence  of  a 
planet ;  erratic:  revolving. 

PLANETOID,  plan'et-oid,  n.  a  celestial 
body  having  the  form  or  BAtore  of  a 


planet :  a  very  small  planet,  often  called 
an  asteroid.  [Gr.  planStSs,  and  eidos, 
form— eiddJ,  L.  video,  to  see.l 

PLANE-TREE,  plan'-tr6,  n.  a  fine  tall  tree, 
with  large  broad  leaves.  [Fr.  plane — ^L. 
platanu^-Qr.  platanos—platys,  broad. 
See  Platane  1 

PLANET  -  STRICKEN,  plan'et  -  strik'en, 
PLANET-STRUCK,  plan'et-struk,  adj. 
{astrology)  struck  or  affected  by  the 
planets :  blasted. 

Planisphere,  p1an'i-sf§r,  n.  a  sphere, 
projected  on  a  ptane. 

PlANK,  plangk,  n.  a  long,  plain  piece  of 
timber,  thicker  than  a  board. — v.t.  to 
cover  with  planks.  [L.  planca,  a  board, 
from  root  or  Plain,  even.] 

PLANNER,  plan'er,  n.  one  who  plans  or 
forms  a  plan,  a  projector. 

PI*  A  NT,  plant,  n.  a  sprout :  any  vegetable 
production :  a  child :  the  tools  or  materi- 
als of  any  trade  or  business. — v.t.  to  put 
into  the  ground  for  growth :  to  furnish 
with  plants :  to  set  in  the  mind :  to 
establish.  rA.S.  plante  (Fr.  plantey—Lu 
planta,  a  shoot,  a  plant— nasalized  form 
of  root p2a^,  anything  flat,  ''spread out," 
seen  in  Gr.  plat-ys,  broad.] 

PLANTAIN,  plan' tan,  n.  an  important 
food-plant  of  tropical  countries,  so  called 
from  its  broad  leaf.  [Fr. — 'L.plantago, 
plantaginis,  from  the  root  of  Plakt.] 

Plantation,  plan-ta'shun,  n.  a  place 
planted :  in  this  country  a  large  estate : 
a  colony:  introduction. 

PLANTElR,  plant'er,  n.  one  who  plants  or 
introduces  :  the  owner  of  a  plantation. 

PLANTIGRADE,  plantl-grad,  adj.  that 
walks  on  the  sole  of  the  700^. — n.  a  plant- 
igrade animal,  as  the  bear.  [L.  planta, 
the  sole,  gradjor,  to  walk.] 

PLANTING,  plant'ing,  n.  the  act  of  set- 
ting  in  the  ground  for  growth :  the  art 
of  lorming  plantations  of  trees:  a  plan- 
tation. 

PLASH,  plash,  a  form  of  Pleach. 

PLASH,  plash,  n.  a  dash  of  water :  a  pud- 
dle: a  shallow  pool. — v.i.  to  dabble  in 
water  :  to  splash.    [From  the  sound.] 

PLASHY,  plash'i,  adj.  abounding  with 
plashes  or  puddles :  watery. 

PLASTER,  plas'ter,  n.  something  that  can 
be  moulded  into  figures :  a  composition 
of  lime,  water,  and  sand  for  overlaying 
walls,  etc.:  (med.)an  external  application 
spread  on  cloth,  etc. — adj.  made  of  plas- 
ter.—r.i.  to  cover  with  plaster :  to  cover 
with  a  faster,  as  a  wound.  [A.S.  plas- 
ter,  0.  Fr.  plastre-^Jj.  emplastrum^-Or. 
emplastron — em,  upon,  plassO,  to  mould, 
to  fashion  J 

PLASTERER,  plas'ter-er,  n.  one  who  plas- 
ters, cr  one  who  worlffi  in  plaster. 

PLASTERING,  plas'ter-ing,  n.  a  covering 
of  plaster:  the  plaster  work  of  a  building. 

PLASTIC,  plas'tiK,  ady., moulding:  having 
power  to  give  form  :  capable  of  being 
moulded.  [Gr.  plastikos  ^  plassO,  to 
mould.] 

PLASTICITY,  plas-tiB'it-i,  n.  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  plastic. 

PLAT,  v.t    Same  as  Platt. 

PLAT,  plat,  n.  a  piece  of  ground  :  a  piece 
of  ground  laid  out.    [A  form  of  Plot.1 

PLATANE,  plat'an,  n.  the  plane-tree.  [L. 
^atanus,  Gr.  platanos — platys,  broad, 
flaU 

PLATE,  plat,  91.  something  flat :  a  thin 

Eiece  of  metal :  wrought  gold  and  silver: 
ousehold  utensils  in  gold  and  silver :  a 
flat  dish  :  an  eng^raved  plate  of  metal. — 
v.t,  to  overlay  with  a  coating  of  plate  or 
metal:  to  adorn  with  metal:  to  beat  into 
thin  plates. — n.  Plate'-olabs,  a  fine  kind 
of  glass,  castin  thickpZafes.  [O.Fr.  plate^ 
fem.'  of  Fr.  plat,  flat— Gr.  ptixtys,  broad 
SeePLAOB.] 
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VluATEATJ,  pla-US',  n.  BLhroad  flat  space  on 
an  elevated  position :  a  table-land :— jpl. 
Plateaux'.  [Ft.— O.  Ft.  platel,  dim.  of 
Fr.  plat    See  Plate.] 

PLATFORM,  plat'form,  n.  a  raised  levd 
scaffolding :  (mil,)  an  elevated  floor  for 
cannon:  a  statement  of  principles  to 
which  a  body  of  men  declare  their  ad- 
hesion. [Fr.  placf^formet  a  thing  of  '*  flat 
form."] 

PLATINI,  plaf  in^  PLATINUM,  plat'in- 
um,  n.  a  metal  of  a  dim  silvery  appear- 
ance. [Sp.  plaiinafplaia,  plate,  suver. 
See  Platb  1 

PLATING,  pl&t'ing,  n.  the  overlaying  with 
a  coating  of  plcSe  or  metal :  a  thin  coat- 
ing  of  metal. 

PLATITUDE,  plaf  i-tad,  n.,  jlatnen :  that 
which  exhibits  duUness:  an  empty  re- 
mark. 

PLATONIC,  pla-ton'ik,  PLATONICAL, 
plarton'ik-al,  ac{/.  pertaining  to  Plato, 
the  Greek  philosopher,  or  to  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  :  pure  and  unmixed 
with  carnal  desires. — arfr.PLATON'lOALLY. 

PLATONISM,  pl&'ton-izm,  n.  the  philo- 
sophical opinions  of  FUxto, — n.  Fla'  ton- 
I8T,  a  follower  of  Plato. 

PLATOON,  pla-tOOn',  n.  (mU.)  orig.  a  body 
of  soldiers  in  a  hollow  square,  now  a 
number  of  recruits  assembled  for  exercise: 
a  subdivision  of  a  company,  [Lit.  ''a 
knot  or  group  of  men,**  Tr,  motoriy  a  ball, 
a  knot  of  men— Fr.  peIo/e--L.  jnZa,  a  balL 
See  Pellet.] 

PLATTER,  platter,  n.  a  large  flat|>2^/e  or 
dish. 

PLAUDIT,  plawd'it,  ft.,  applause:  praise 
bestowed.  [Shortened  from  L.  plaiidtfo, 
praise  ye,  a  call  for  applause,  3a  pers.  pi. 
imperative  of  j^/auclo, jptoumm,  to  praise.1 

PLAUDITORY,  plawd'it-or-i.cK^/.jORpIattdP 
ing. 

PLAUSIBLE,  plawz'i-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
applauded :  ntted  to  gain  praise :  super- 
ficially pleasing:  apparent^  right:  popu- 
lar.—^v.  Platjb'ibly.— iw.  Plaus'iblb- 
NB88,  PLAXTBiBiL'rrT.  [L.  pUitmbUis-^ 
vlaudo,  to  praise.] 

PLaY,  pl&,  v.i,  to  engage  in  some  exercise 
or  in  a  game :  to  sport :  to  trifle :  to 
move  irregularly :  to  operate :  to  act  in 
a  theatre:  to  perform  on  a  musical  in- 
strument :  to  practice  a  trick :  to  act  a 
character ;  to  gamble.  —  v,t  to  put  in 
motion :  to  perform  upon :  to  perform : 
to  act  a  sponive  part :  to  compete  with. 
rA.S.  plega,  a  game.] 

PLAY,  plft,  n.  any  exercise  for  amusement: 
amusement :  a  contending  for  victory : 
practice  in  a  contest :  gammg ;  action  or 
use  :  manner  of  dealing,  as  fair-play :  a 
dramatic  composition:  movement;  room 
for  motion :  liberty  of  action. — n.  Plat*- 
BILL,  a  hiU  or  advertisement  of  a  play,^' 
n.  Plat^book,  a  book  of  plays  or  dramas. — 
rw.  Plat'pbllow,  Playmate,  &  fellow  or 
mate  in  play  or  amusements. — n.  Plat'* 
thino,  sinjthing  torplayinq  with ;  a  toy. 

PLAY^t,  pl&'er,  n.    one  who  plays:  an 


actor  of  plays  or  dramas:  a  musician. 
PLAYFUL,  pia'fool,  adf.  given  ix>jaay: 

ATTTl 


to  play: 
sportive.— adv.  PLAyiTOLLY.— ti.  ft-AT*- 

FULNB88. 

PLAYING-CARD,  pl&'ing^kfird,  n.  one  of 
a  set  of  fifty-two  cards  used  in  playing 
games. 

Flea,  pie,  n.  the  defender's  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  declaration:  an  excuse:  an 
apolofi;y :  umnt  entreaty.  [O.  Fr.  plaii 
(Pr.jMa«i)--ljow  L.  plaeitum,  lit.  "what 
nas  pleased  or  seemed  good,**  a  decision, 
a  conference,  hence,  a  pleading  before  a 
court — Jm  placet,  it  pleases,  seems  good 
--placeo,  to  please.] 

PLEACH,  plech,  vd,  to  intertwine  the 
branches  of,  as  a  hedge,    [M.  E.  pledien 


— O.  Fr.  oleswr — L.  jpfeo-lere,  j^ait,  aUn 
to  Gr.  ptek~6,  weave.  See  Plait  and 
Ply.] 

PLEAD,  pled,  v.i.  to  carry  on  a  plea  or 
lawsuit :  to  argue  in  support  of  a  cause 
a^nst  another ;  to  seek  to  persuade:  to 
admit  or  deny  a  charge  of  guilt. — v.t.  to 
discuss  by  arguments :  to  allege  in  plead- 
ing or  defence :  to  offer  in  excuse:— jxx.^. 
and  pa.p,  plead'ed,  or  (less  correctly) 
pled.— Tk  Plbai/er.  [Ft»  plaidei^^-plataf 
a  plea.    See  Plea.] 

PLEADING,  pled'ing,  acy.  imploring.  -* 
n.pL  (law)  the  statements  of  the  two 
parties  in  a  lawsuit.— adv.  Pusai/inoly. 

PLEASANT,  plez'ant,  adlj.,  pleasing: 
agreeable :  cheerful :  gay :  trifling. — 
adv.  Pleas'aiitly.— n.  Ixbas'aivtnbsb. 
fFr.  plaisant,  pr.p.  of  plaire.] 

PLEASANTRY,  plez'ant-ri,  n.  anvthing 
that  promotes  pleasure:  mernment: 
lively  talk.    [Fr.  plaisanterie—plaisant.] 

PLEASE,  plSz,  v.t.  to  delight :  to  satia^. 
— v.i,  to  like  :  to  choose. — n.  Pleas'EB. 
[O.  Fr,  ptoisir  (Fr.  plaire}— 1m  placeo,  to 
nlease  I 

PLEASUhG,  ple^'ing,  acfj.  givingpleasure: 
agreeable :  grati^ing.— adv.  Pleas'ivq- 

LY.l 

PLEASURABLE,  plesh'flr-a-bl,  ad(f.  able 
to  give  pZeoAure ;  delightful :  gratifjring. 

-—adv.  PLBAS'UBABLY.— 71.  PLBAfifUBABLK- 


PLEASURE,  plezh'nr,  n.  agreeable  emo- 
tions :  gratification :  what  the  will  pre- 
fers :  purpose :  command  :  approbation. 
— 4?.f.  (B.)  to  give  pleasure  to. — n.  PLSAflf- 
UBB-BOAT,  a  boat  used  tor  pleasure  or 
amusement. — n.  Plbas'ubb-oboumd. 
ground  laid  out  in  an  ornamental 
manner  for  pleasure.  [Fr.  plaisir—lM 
placeoJ] 

PLEBEIAN,  ple-bS'yan,  ad(f.  pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  the  common  people;  pop- 
ular.— n.  one.  one  of  the  common  {>eo- 
ple  of  ancient  Rome,  or  those  free  citizens 
who  did  not  come  under  the  class  of  the 
patricians.  [Fr.  pWfHenr^Ij.  plebeius--^ 
plebs,  plebiSf  the  common  people,  conn, 
with  C  plenus  (Plbnaby),  E.  Full,  and 
^*'  sig.  a  **  crowd,"  the  *•  many."  ] 

PLEBISCITE,  plebl-filt,  n.  a  decree  passed 
bv  the  votes  of  an  entire  nation,  as  in 
France  under  Napoleon  HI.  [Fr.^L. 
plebiscitum,  '^decree  of  the  people,"  from 
pfebe,  the  people,  and  sei^tim,  a  decree — 
sciseo — sdOf  to  know.] 

FLEDGE,  plej,  n.  a  security :  surety.— v.f. 
to  give  as  security:  to  engage  for  by 
promise :  to  invite  to  drink  by  partaking 
of  the  cup  first :  to  drink  to  tne  health 
of.— n.  FLEDO'EB.  [O.  Fr.  plege  (Fr. 
pleige);  ety.  dub.] 

PLEIADS,  plg'vadz,  PLEIADES,  ple'yap 
dSs,  n.pl.  (myth.)  seven  daughters  of  At- 
las ana  Fleione,  after  death  changed  into 
'stars:  {astr.)  a  group  of  seven  stars  in  the 
shoulder  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 

TLEIOCENE,  plfo-sSn,  adj.  (geoh)  relating 
to  the  strata  more  recent  than  the 
miocene  or  second  tertiary.  [Qr.pleUyn, 
more,  kainos,  recent.] 

PLEISTCXTENE,  pl&t'o-sCn,  o^f.  G/eoZ.)  per- 
taining to  the  m4>8t  recent  tertiary  de- 
posits. [Gr.  pleistos,  most,  kainos^  re- 
cent.] 

PLENARY,  plen'ar-i  or  pl6'-,  adj„  fuU: 
entire :  complete.— adv.  flem'arily. 


Plbn'abinbss.  rLowL.—L.jp2»4»iw,  filled, 
full— p2e-o,  to  nU— Gr.  pim-pl^^mi,  akin 
to  Full.] 

[iENIPOTENTIARY,  plen-i-po-ten'shar-i, 
ad^f.  with  fuU  powers. — n.  a  negotiator 
invested  with  full  powers,  esp.  a  special 
ambassador  or  envoy.  [Low  jL,  plenipO' 
tentiarius—Jj.  plenus,  BxxdpotenSf  power* 
fill.    See  POTRNT.] 


PLENITUDE,  plen'i-tQd,  n.  fullness :  com* 
pleteness:  repletion.    [L.— j9^im,  fulL] 

PLENTEOUS,  plen'te-U8,  adij.  fully  suffi- 
cient :  abuadant. — adv.  Plkn'tbously.^- 
n.  Plbn'teoubness. 

PLENTIFUL,  plen'ti-fool,  adIj.  copious: 
abundant:    yielding  abundance.  —  adv. 

PLKN'TIFULLY.-^n.  IPlBM'TIFULNESS. 

PLENTY,  jblen'ti,  n.  a  fuU  supply :  abund* 
ance.    [0.  Fr.  plente--'L.  plenus,  full.] 

PLENUM,  plS'num,  n.  space  considered  as 
in  every  part^ed  with  matter.  [L.  See 
Plenary.] 

PLEONASM,  pl6'o-nazm,  n.  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary;  (rhet.)  a  re- 
dundant expression.  [Gr.  pleonasmos — 
p2etdn,  more,  pleos,  fulf.] 

PLEONASTIC,  ple^nas'tik,  PLEONAS- 
TICAL,  pli-o-nas'tik-al,  euij.  redundant. 
"-adv.  Ixbokas'tioally.  [Gr.  pleonas- 
tikosA 

PLESI(>SAURUB,  plS-zi-o-saVrus,  n.  a 
gigantic  extinct  animal,  aUied  to  the 
lizard.  [Gr.  pUsios,  near  to,  and  saura, 
lizard.] 

PLETH()RA,  pleth'o-ra,  n.  (med.)  excessive 
fullness  of  blood:  over-fullness  in  any 
way.— (Ml;.  Plbthob'io,  afflicted  with 
plethora:  superabundant:  turgid.  [Gr. 
plHMri,  fullness— jpZeo8,  full.] 

PLEURA,  pl06'ra,  n.  a  delicate  serous 
membrane  which  covers  the  lungs  and 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest  i—pLYix^- 
KM.  rOr.,  lit.  "  a  rib,"  then  •*  the  side," 
then  the  above  membrane.] 

PLEURISY,  plG5'ri-si,  n.  inflammation  of 

the  pleura.    (Fr. — Jm  pleurisis—Gr.  plew 

ritis— pleural 
PLEURinC,  pl65-rit'ik,  PLEURITICAL, 

pl55-rit'ik-al,  acfj.  pertaining  to  or  af« 

lected  vfith  pleurisy. 

PLEURO- PNEUMONIA,  plOO'ro-nu-mO'- 
ni-a,  n.  inflammation  of  tne  pleura  and 
lungs.  \Qt.  pleura,  and  pneuTnones,  the 
lungs.  See  I%BUMONlA.] 

PLIABILITY,plI-a-bil'i-ti,  PLIABLENESS, 

Sir a-bl-nes,  n.  quality  of  being  pliable  oi 
exible. 
PLIABLE,   pif arbl,   ac(j.   easily   bent   or 

folded :  supple :  easily  persuaded.    [Bee 

Ply.] 
PLIANT,  plTant,  ac(j.,  bending  easily :  fler 

ible :  tractable  :  easily  persuadea. — advi 

Pli'ahtly.— n.  Ple'akoy. 
PLICATE,  pirkftt,  PUCATED,  pirkftt-e4 

adj.,  folded:  plaited.  \lj.plioatus—pliMk 

See  Plait. J 
PUEBS,  plrerz,  n.pL  pincers  for  seizing 

and  bending. 
PUQBT,  pUt,  n.  dangerous  condition :  con> 

dition :  security :  pledge :  engagement : 

promise. — v.t.  to  pledge :  to  give  as  secur* 

ity.    [A.S.  pliht,  risk— ^ion,  to  imx>eril  ? 

cog.  with  Dut.  pligt,  Gfer.  pflicht,  an  obli' 

gation.] 
PQNTH,  plinth,  n.  (arch.)  the  lowest  brieh 

shaped  purt  of  the  base  of  a  column  oi 

pedestal :  the  projecting  face  at  the  hot* 

tom  of  a  wall.    [L.  plinthtts—Qv.  plinths 

OS,  a  brick ;  cog.  with  E.  Flint.] 

PLIOCENE.    Same  as  Pleiogenb. 
PLOD,   plod,   v.t.  to  travel  laboriously. 

trudge   on   steadily  :     to  toil :  — P^'P- 

plodd'ing ;   pa.t.    and   pa.p.    plodd'ed. 

rOrig.  "to  wade  through  pools,"  from 

jr.  3Qd,  a  pool.] 
PLOuDEIR,  plod'er,  n.  one  who  plods  on : 

a  dull,  heavy,  laborious  man. 
PLODDING,  plod'ing,  ac^/.  laborious,  but 

slow.— n.  slow  movejnent  or  study.— adt;. 

Plodi/inoly. 
PLOT,  plot,  n.  a  small  piece  of  ground.— 

v.t.  to  make  a  plan  of  ^-^pr.p.  blotfingi 

pa.t.  and  pa.j>.  plotted.    [A.S.  pU4,  » 

patch  of  land 


!f 


PLOT 


830 


POD 


BL^OT,  plot,  n.  a  com^plKcated  SDhome :  a 
oonspinu^:  stratacpan;  the  ohaiii  of  in- 
oidents  in  the  story  of  a  play,  etc. — v,i, 
to  acheme:  to  form  a  scheme  of  mischief: 
to  conspire. — v.t  to  devise  I'—pr.p.  plott'- 
ijog;  pa,t.  and  pa.j>.  plott'ed.  jFr,  comphU 
ace.  to  Diez,  from  L.  comphcitom,  pa.p. 
of  complicOt  to  fold  togetner,  to  compli- 
cate.] 

TUyJTER,  plotter,  n.  one  who  ploU :  a 
conspirator. 

FLOUGHy  plow,  n.  an  instrument  for 
turning  up  the  soil :  tillage,— i7.t  to  turn 
up  witn  the  plough :  to  furrow :  to  tear : 
to  divide :  to  run  through  in  sailing.— 
n.  Plouoh'sb.  [Ice.  plogr  (Dan.  jpiov, 
Ger.  pflug),  perh.  conn,  with  Or.  ptoion^ 
ashipij 

FLOIJGHABLB,  plow'a-bl,  acb*.  capable  of 
b&ng  ploughed :  arable. 

PLOUGHBOY,  plowOioy,  n.  a  ftoy  who 
drives  or  guides  horses  ia  ploughing* 

FLOUGHfiiAK,  plow'man,  n.  a  mem  who 
ploughs:  a    husbandman:  a   rustic: — 

Ploughshare,  plow'sh&r,  n.  the  part  of 
a  pUm^  which  skears  or  cuts  the  ground. 
[Plouoh  and  A.S.  aoear^  a  shai«  of  a 
plough,  a  shearing^-«ceran,  to  cut.  See 
Sheas.] 

PLOVER,  pluv'er,  n.  a  well-known  wading 
bird.  [Xit.  the  rain-bird,  Fr.  pluiner— L. 
j>2utm»,  rain,  cog.  with  Flow  ;  so  caDed 
because  associated  with  rainy  weather.] 

FLOW,  plow,  old  spelling  of  Plough. 

PLUCK,  pluk,  v.L  iopuU  away:  to  snatch: 
to  strip. — n.  a  single  act  of  plucking. 
rA.S.  T^ucdan;  akin  to  Dut.  plukken^ 
Qer^g/iilcfcen.] 

PLUCK,  pluk,  n.  the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs 
of  an  animal,  perh.  so  called  because 
plucked  out  after  it  is  killed :  hence 
neart,  courage,  spirit. 

PLUCKY,  pluk'i,  adj,  having  pluck  or 
8;Mrit.— cat?.  PLtJCK'iLT. — n.  IxuoK'nnBss. 

PLUG,  plug,  n.  a  block  orpegrused  to  stop 
a  hole. — v.t.  to  stop  with  a  plug:  to  drive 
plugs  into.— yr.p.  plugg'ing ;  pa,t.  and 
pa.p.  plugged.  [Dut^mg,  a  bung,  a  i>eg 
(Sw.  plugg,  a  pe^,  Gfer.  jpllock) ;  most 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin,  as  inlr.,  Gmel.,  and 
w.  ploe.    See  Block.] 

PLUGGING,  plugging,  n,  the  act  of  stop- 
ping with  a  ph<g:  the  material  of  which 
apmgls  made. 

PLuM,  plum,  n.  a  well-known  stone  fruit 
of  various  colors :  the  tree  producing  it. 
rA.S.  pZtime— L.  ptwMoa — Gr,  prounon. 
Doublet  PRUKE.] 

PLUMAGE,  plGOm'aj,  n.  the  vrholQ  feathers 
of  a  bird.  [Fr.-^2ume,  a  feather.  See 
Plxtmb.] 

PLUMB,  plum,  n.  a  mass  of  lead  or  other 
material,  hung  on  a  string,  to  show  the 
perpendicular  position.— ogI;.  perpendicu- 
lar.— adv.  perpendicularly.— 17.  ^.  to  adjust 
by  a  plumb-line :  to  make  perpendicular : 
to  sound  the  depth  of  water  bv  a  plumb- 
Une.  [Fr.  plomb  —  L.  plwrnJoum^  lead, 
prob.  akin  to  Gr.  motfifdos^  and  Ger. 
hUi.] 

PLUMBAGO,  plum-b&'go,  n.  a  mineral  of 
carbon  and  iron,  used  for  pencils,  etc., 
wrongly  thought  to  be  leadj  from  its  re- 
semblance to  it,  and  hence  commonly 
called  "  blacklead."  \L.  —  plumbum^ 
lead     See  Plumb  1 

PLXJMBEAN,  plum'be-an,  PLUMBEOUS, 
plumnbeHU,  adj.  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling lead:  stupid« 

PLUlfiBERy  plnm'er,  n.  one  who  works  In 
lead. 

PLUMBERY,  plum'er-i,  n.  artksiesof  lead: 
the  business  of  a  plumber :  a  place  for 
plumbing. 

PLUMBIu;  plum'lxiky  a4f.  pertaining  to  or 
obtained  m>m  lead* 


PLUMBING,  plomlnsr,  n.  the  art  of  cast- 
ing and  working  in  Xiad^  etc.:  business  of 
arranging  pipes  for  conducting  water 
orgas. 

PLUmB-LINE, plum'-lin,  n.  a  Ztne  attached 
to  a  mass  of  lead  to  show  the  perpendic- 
ular :  a  plummet. 

PLUMGAIQB,  plum'k&k,  n.«  cake  oontain- 
iiasnlumB  (raisins)  or  other  fruit. 

PLUME,  plG5m,  n.  a  feather:  a  feather 
worn  as  an  ornament :  a  crest :  token  of 
honor :  prize  of  contest.— 4?.l  to  sort  the 
feathers  of,  as  a  bird:  to  adorn  with 
plumes :  to  strip  of  feathers :  to  boast 
(used  reflexively).  [Fr. — ^L.  pHuma^  a 
small  soft  feather ;  perh.  from  the  root 
of  Flow  and  FloatJ 

PLUMMER,  PLUMMERY.  See  Plumbeb, 
Plumbert. 

PLUMMET,  plum'et,  n.  a  weight  of  lead 
hung  at  a  string,  used  for  ascertaining 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  attraction 
and  for  sounding  deptlis :  a  plumb-line. 
rPr.  picmbet,  dim.  ot  plomb^  lead.  See 
PlumbO 

PLUMOSE,  plWm5s,  PLUMOUS,  i^G'- 
mus,  ac^.,  feathery :  plume-hke. 

PLU]^,  plump,  adv,  faOine  straight  down- 
ward (like  lead). — acfj.  downright:  un- 
qualified.—^.t.  to  fall  or  sink  suddenly. — 
vJ.  to  cause  to  sink  suddenly.  —  adv. 
Plumf^lt.    [A  variation  of  Pluhb.] 

PLUMP,  plump,  ac^f.  fat  and  rounded : 
sleek :  in  good  condition. — n.  Pluuf'kebs. 
[From  a  common  Teut.  root,  seen  in  Dut. 
)^ompt  lumpish,  clownish,  Ger.  plump.] 

PCUMP,  plump,  v.U  to  give  in  thelump  or 
undivided  (as  a  vote  to  one  only).  [See 
Plump,  a4j^.  fat.] 

PLUMPER,  plump'er,  n.  a  vote  given  to 
one  candidate  only  when  more  are  to  be 
elected:  one  who  so  votes.  [Sune  as 
above  wordj 

PLUMFUDDING,  plum-pood'ing,  fi.,  pud- 
ding containing  plumst  raisins,  or  other 
fruit. 

PLUMULE,  pl55'mai,  n.  (bot.)  the  rudi- 
mentary bud  of  an  embryo.  fL.  piumtUOf 
dim.  of  plunia.    See  Pluhs. J 

PLUNDER,  plun'der,  v.t.  to  seize  the  hag- 
gage  or  goods  of  another  by  force:  to 
pillage.— n.  that  which  is  seized  by  force : 
Dootv. — n.  Plun'dersb.  [Ger.  plkndam^ 
to  pillage— pZiincter,  trash,  baggage ;  akin 
to  Low  Cter.  pHunnen^  rags.] 

PLUNGE,  plunj,  v.t.  to  cast  euddenlv  into 
water  or  other  fluid:  to  force  suddenly 
(into):  to  baptize  by  immersion.^v.t.  to 
sink  suddenly  into  any  fluid :  to  dive :  to 
rush  headlong,  as  a  horse :  to  rush  into 
any  danger. — n.  act  of  plunging :  act  of 
rushing  headlong,  as  a  horse.  [Fr.pZoiioer 
Oct.  piombaret  to  fall  lilce  a  {dum^lin^— 
thjiluinbum,  lead.] 

PLUNGER,  pluD j'er,  n.  one  who  plunges : 
a  diver :  a  long,  solid  cylinder  used  as  a 
forcer  in  pumps. 

PLX7NGING,  plunj'ing,  ac(f.  rushhur  head- 
long :  pitching  downward. — n.  the  put- 
ting or  sinking  under  water,  or  other 
fluid :  the  act  of  a  horse  trying  to  throw 
its  rider. 

PLUPERFECrr,  p(55'per-fekt,  adfj.  (gram.) 
noting  that  an  action  happened  oefore 
some  period  referred  to.  [A  corr.  of  L. 
plua-guam-perfectum,  (fit.), more  than  or 
oefore  perfect] 

PLuRAL,  pldO'ral,  adf}.  containing  or  ex- 
pressing more  than  one.^^i.  (gram.)  the 
form  denoting  more  than  one. — adv. 
PLifRALLY.  [Pr.— L.  p7iiraZi8-jphis,  pHu- 
ris,  more.] 

PLURALISM,  plSO'ral-izm,  n.  the  state  of 
being  pluraL 

PLURAIJTY,  plOQ-rall-ti,  n.  the  state  of 
being  plural:  a  number  oonsiBttiig  of 
more  tnan  one :  the  majority. 


PliUS,  plus,  n.  the  sign  (+)  pt^doDed  to 

positive  quantities,  ana  set  between 
quantities  or  numbers  to  be  added  to- 
gether.   [L.  pluBf  more.] 

PLUSH,  plush,  n.  a  variet;^  of  cloth  woven 
like  velvet,  but  having  its  pile  or  hairy 
suif ace  uncropped.  [Fr.  peluche,  through 
Low  L.,  from  L.  jnfiw,  hair.    See  Pile 
a  hairy  surface.] 

PLUTOCRACY,  pl56-tok'ra-si,  n.,  govern^ 
meat  hv  the  wealthy.  [Gr.  plouiohratia 
'-^ploutos,  wealth,  and  lcrato8f  strength, 
akin  to  E.  Hard.] 

PLUTONIAJf,  pl55-t5'ni-an,  PLUTONIC, 
pl55-ton'ik,  o^;.,  infernal :  dark :  (aeoL) 
formed  by  the  agency  of  heat  at  a  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  [L.  (tit.) 
belonging  to  Fluto — Gr.  Hout&nioB — 
PloftMnj  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  nether 
world.] 

PLUVIAL,  plOO'vi-al,  adi.  pertaining  to 
rain :  rainv.  [Fr. — ^L.  pluvialis—pluvia, 
rain,  akin  to  Iix>w.] 

PLUVIOUS,  plWvi-u«,  a4f.  rainy.  [L. 
phiviue.    See  PLtrviAL.] 

PLY,  pU,  v.t.  to  work  at  steadily:  to  urge.— 
v.t.  to  work  steadily  :  to  go  m  haste :  to 
make  regxdar  passages  between  two 
ports :  (nat£f .)  to  ma£  way  against  the 
wind  i-^pa.t  sjidpa.p.  plied. — n,  a  fold : 
bent:  direction.  [Fr.jplier,  to  bend  or  fold 
— Jj.vlico,  to  bend ;  Gr.plekd,  to  fold.] 

PNEUMATIC,  nti-mat'ik,  PNEUMATIC- 
AL,  n(I-mat'ik-al,  adj.  relating  to  air: 
consisting  of  air :  moved  by  air  or  wind : 
pertaining  to  pneumatics. — adv.  Pneu- 
mat'icallt.  fL.  —  Gr.  pneumatikos  — 
pneutn-a^  -ato«,  wind,  air— ^pnaO,  to  blow. 
to  breathe.] 

PNEUMATICS,  nQ-mafiks,  .using,  the 
science  which  treats  of  air  and  othei 
elastic  fluids  or  gases. 

PNEUMATOLOGKT,  nQ-mat-ol'o-jist,  a 
one  versed  in  pneumatology. 

PNEUMATOLOGY,  nQ-mr.t-oTo-ji,  n.  the 
science  of  elastic  fluids,  or,  more  gener- 
ally, of  spiritual  substances.  [Gr.  pneu- 
ma^  wind,  spirit,  and  logos,  science. j 

PNEUMONIA,  nQ-m5'ni.a,  n.  inflammar 
tion  of  the  lungs.  [Gr.  from  pneumdn, 
pneumonis,  the  lungs— jpneuma,  air.] 

PNEUMONIC,  nfi-mon'ik,  ac(/.  pertaining 
to  the  lungs. 

POACH,  pQch,  v.t.  to  dress  eggs  bv  break- 
ing them  into  boiling  water.  [Perh.  Fr. 
pother,  to  put  in  a  pocket--pocA€,  pouch, 
oecause  the  yoJk  is  enveloped  by  the  white 
as  in  Kpoucii.] 

POACH,  p5ch,  v.i.  to  intrude  on  another^s 

g reserves  in  order  to  steal  game. — v.t. 
)  steal  game.--n.  Poach'£R,  one  who 
poaches  or  steals  game.  [Fr.  packer, 
orig.  to  pocket— jM>oae,  pouch.  Cl  above 
word.] 

POCK,  pok,  n.  a  small  elevation  of  the  skin 
containing  matter,  as  in  smallpox. — its. 
Pock'Hark,  Pock'fit,  the  mark,  pit,  or 
scar  left  by  a  pock.  [A.S.  poe,  a  pustule ; 
cog.  with  Ger.  pocke^xxi.  pok.  Tlie  cor- 
rect pi.  form  was  pocks,  erroneously  spelt 
pox,  and  treated  as  sing.] 

P6CKET,  pok'et,  n.  a  littte  pouch  or  bag, 
esp.  one  attached  to  a  dress. — t;.^.  to  put 
in  the  pocket :  to  take  stealthilv  >—pr.p. 
pock'eting  \pa^t.  and  pa.p.  pock^etea.—^ 
Pooe'eT'BOOK,  a  hook  lot  holding  papers 
carried  in  the  «ocA?c^.—n.  Pock'et-moitey, 
money  carried  in  the  pocket  for  ordinary 
expenses.  [Fr.  pochette,  dim.  of  poche, 
jpouch.l 

POD,  poa,  n.  the  covering  of  the  seed  of 
plants,  as  the  pea  or  bean.«-v.».  to  fll],  as 
a  pod :  to  proouce  pods:— 4>r.i).  podding; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  poda'ed.  [Alliea  to  Pad, 
anything  stuffed,  and  to  Dan.  pude.  a 
cusluon,  from  a  root  meaning  **bag,** 
anything  **  swollen  out.*'    See  PcDDuro.] 
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FOEtM^  p(/eai,  n.  a  oompoaitloa  In 
[lit.  **aDytliiiig  made,  Fr.  pokne-^lL 
poema — w.  pMma^paM^  to  do  or 
make.] 

POESTt  p9'e^  n.  the  art  of  eompodng 
poeme:  poetiy:  aj)oem,  l^r.  poisie-^ 
li.  poesia^  Gr.  poiMs— jioied,  to  do  or 
make.] 

POET,  Do'et,  fk  the  author  of  a  poem :  one 
skillea  in  making  poetry:  one  with  a 
Btroi^  ima^ation :  —  fern.  F(fisrKaL 
[Lit.  «*a  maker,**  Pr.  jx>^^e— L.  poeta-^ 
w^jH}iStS9—poi€df  to  do  or  makeT) 

FOETAaTER,  pd'et-as-ter,  ti.  a  petty  poet: 
a  writer  of  contemptible  veraea     |rVeq. 

of  POBT.] 

POETIC,  po^t'ik,  POETICAL,  po^tU-«a. 
cic{;.  pertaining  or  suitable  to  poetry: 
expressed  in  poetry :  marked  by  poeuo 
language :  imaginative.  ^-  adv.  POBT'lO- 
ALLT,  in  a  poetio  manner. 

POETICS,  po-et'iks,  n.8ing.  the  branoh  of 
criticism  which  relates  to  poetry, 

POETIZE,  pO'et-18,  v.i.  to  write  as  a  poet : 
to  make  verses. 

POETKY,  pd'et-ri,  n.  the  art  of  expressing 

,  in  melodious  words  the  creations  of  feel* 
ing  and  imagination :  utterance  in  song : 
metrical  composition.    [0.  Fr.  poetervL] 

P0IGNANC7,  poin'an-d,  n.  state  of  being 
powYUtntn 

POIGHTANT,  poin'ant,  ac{f.,  stinging,  pricih' 
ing,  sharp:  penetrating:  aoute^ pain- 
ful: satirical:  pungent. — adv.  jPoion'- 
ANTLY.  rPr.  poignantf  pr.p.  of  O.  Fr, 
poindref  ib  stmg-*L.jpunpo,  to  sting,  to 
prick.    See  Ponrr  and  Pcnoent.] 

PuINT,  point,  n.  that   which  wicks  or 

fHerces:  anything  coming  to  a  sharp  end: 
he  mark  made  hy  a  sharp  instrument : 
igeom,)  that  which  has  neither  length, 
breadth,  nor  thickness:  a  mark  showing 
the  divisions  of  a  sentence :  (mtu,)^  a  dot 
at  the  right  hand  of  a  note,  to  raise  its 
value  one*half :  a  very  small  space :  a 
moment  of  time :  a  small  affair :  a  single 
thing :  a  single  assertion :  the  precise 
thing  to  be  considered:  anything  mtend- 
ed :  exact  place :  degree :  that  which 
stings,  as  the  DOinf  of  an  epigram :  a 
livetv  turn  of  thought :  tnai  which 
awatens  attention:  a  peculiarity :^-<43l. 
the  switch  on  a  railway.  [fV.  (It.  puma) 
— L.  punctum^-'pungo'^ihot  pug.     See 

POIONAMT.] 

POINT,  p<^t,  v.t  to  give  a  point  to :  to 
sharpen :  to  aim :  to  direct  one*s  atten« 
tion :  to  punctuate,  as  a  sentence :  to 
fill  the  joints  of  with  mortar,  as  a  wall. — 
vA.  to  direct  the  finger  towaids  an  object: 
to  show  game  by  looldng,  aa  a  dog.^- 
Poiirr  OUT  (BO,  to  assign. 

POINT-BLANK,  point-blank',  ad{f.  aimed 
directly  at  the  mark:  direct.-HCidi;.  di- 
rectly, [lit.  the  white  mot  in  the  butt 
at  which  archers  aimed,  from  Fr.  point' 
hlano,  white  point.    See  Blank.] 

POINTED,  poinded,  cufi.  having  a  sharp 
point :  sharp :  direct :  personal :  keen : 
telling:  (arch.)  having  arches  sharply 
pointed,  Gk>thio. — adv.  Pouit'sdlt. — m. 
FoiHTfJSDsnsaa, 

POINTER,  point'er,  n.  that  which  points : 
a  dog  trained  to  point  out  game. 

POINTING,  poinf  ing,  n.  the  marldng  of 
divisions  in  writing  by  points  or  marks : 
act  of  filling  the  crevices  of  a  wall  with 
mortar. 

POINTLESS,  pdntles,  adj'.  having  no 
pomt:  blunt:  dull:  wanting  keenneas  or 
smartness. 

POINTSMAN,  pointsTman,  n.  a  man  who 
has  charge  of  the  points  or  awitobes  on 
a  railway. 

POISE,  poi2,  v,t  to  balance :  to  make  of 
equal  weight :  to  examine.— n.  weight ; 
balance :  equilibrium :  that  which  bal* 


anoes,  a  regulating  power:  the  weight 
used  with  s&elyards.  [O.  Fr.  potser,  Fr. 
peser^lh  pensop  inten.  otpendot  to  haog, 
to  weiRh.] 

poison;  poi'zn,  n.  any  substance  having 
injurious  or  deadly  effects :  anything 
malignant  or  infectious :  that  which 
taints  or  destroys  moral  purity.— 4^.1  to 
infect  or  to  kill  with  poison:  to  taint:  to 
mar :  to  embitter :  to  corrupt.— n.  Pof - 
flOKBR.  [lit.  a  potion  or  draiught^  Fr.— 
L.  potio.  a  draught— i»oto,  to  drink. 
Doublet  P(xnoK.l 

poisonous,  ^1sn«UB,  ad^.  having  the 
quality  of  ponson :  destructive :  impair- 
ing soundness  or  purity. — adv.  Poreoir- 

OUBLT.— n.  PofSONOtTBNBBS. 

POKE,  i)5k,  n.  a  bag:  a  pouch.  [Prob. 
from  (3elt.,  as  Ir.  poe^  a  bag.    Cf.  ftuoB, 

POOK.] 

POKE,  pOk,  vA.  to  thrust  or  push  against 
with  something  pointed :  to  search  for 
with  a  long  instrument :  to  thrust  at 
with  the  horns. — v.t.  to  grope  or  feet — n. 
act  of  pushing  or  thrusting :  a  thrust, 
fir,  coe,  a  blow,  (}ael.  fnio,  to  push.] 

PoKESB,  nWer,  n.  an  iron  roa  for  poto' 
ing  or  stirring  the  fire :  a  ^ame  of  cards. 

POLAR,  polar,  adj.  pertaimng  to  or  situ« 
ated  near  either  of  the  poles :  pertaining 
to  the  magnetic  poles.— Pol^b  dBOLB, 
a  parallel  of  latitude  encircling  each  of 
the  poles  at  a  distance  of  28*  88^from  the 
pole ;  the  north  polar  heing  called  the 
arctic,  the  south,  the  antarctic  cirde. 

POLABTTT,  p(V-lar^it-i,  n.  a  property  in 
certain  bodies  by  which  they  arrange 
themselves  in  certain  directions,  or 
noint,  as  it  were,  to  given  noles. 

POLARIZATION,  p5-lar-i-z&'Bhun,  n.  Umf.) 
a  particular  modification  of  rays  of  light, 
1^  the  action  of  certain  media  or  sur- 
faces, so  that  they  cannot  be  reflected  or 
refracted  again  in  certain  directions : 
state  of  having  polarity. 

POLARDIB,  pOlar^fe,  vA.  to  give  poUnity 
ta— n.  Po^tABizsB,  that  wmch  polariBes 
or  gives  polarity  to. 

POIififER,  wtder,  n.  in  the  Netherlands, 
a  tract  of  land  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
or  nearest  river,  which,  beine  originally 
a  moraes  or  lake,  has  been  drained  and 
brought  under  oultivation.    [Dut.] 

POLE,  p51,  n.  tiiat  on  whicn  anything 
turns,  as  a  pivot  or  aads :  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  aads  of  a  sphere,  esp.  of 
the  earth:  (physios)  one  of  the  two 
points  of  a  body  in  which  the  attractive 
or  repulsive  energy  is  concentrated,  as 
a  magnet.— PoLBS  of  thb  heavsrb,  the 
two  points  in  tlie  hmivens  opposite  to 
the  poles  of  the  earth.  — n.  POLB^etAB, 
a  star  at  or  near  th^pole  of  the  heavens. 
[F^.— L.  j»olif»— Gr.  potoS'-pMi  to  be  in 
motion.] 

POLE,  pOl,  n.  apate  orpHe:  a  long  piece 
of  wood :  an  instrument  for  measuring : 
a  measure  of  length,  5i  ^ffds ;  in  square 
measure,  80^  yards.— «.  Poueaze,  an  axe 
fixed  on  a  pole,  [A.S.  pdl  (Qer.  pfahfy-^ 
L.  palus,  a  stake.    Doublet  Palb.] 

POLE, jpdl,  n.  a  native  of  Poland. 

POLECAT,  pdl'kat,  n.  a  kind  of  weasel, 
which  emits  a  disagreeable  odor,  callea 
also  the  FnxmsT  and  Fockabt.  rM.E. 
poleat,  ety.  of  PolS"  unknown.   See  Cat.] 

POLEMIC,  po-lem'ik,  POLEMICAL,  po- 
lem'ik*al,  a^.  given  to  disputing :  con- 
troversial.—oav.  POUDII'IOALLT.  [lit. 
**  warUke,"  Or.  pciemos^  war.] 

POLEIMIC,  po4em'ik,  n.  a  di4>utant.— n. 
eing.  PoLSic'iCB,  contest  or  controversy : 
(thioU)  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversy. 

POLENTA,  po-len'ta,  n.  pudding  made  of 
the  flour  of  maiie.  [It^-4jb  patentee 
peded  bariey.] 


POLICE,  po-lfis',  n.  the  system  of  regola- 
tions  of  a  city,  town,  or  district,  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  enforcement  of 
law :  the  internal  government  of  a  state : 
^short  for  polioejirce)  the  civil  ofiBoers 
for  preservm^r  order,  etc. — n.  Poiioe'ican. 

gfr. — ^L.  poluior^r.  politeia,  the  condi- 
on  of  a  state— polt^etid,  to  govern  a 
state— jpo2iY^,  a  citizen-^jpoJis,  a  city. 
fh>m  root  ot  polys,  many,  E.  Full.] 
POLICY,  poFi-ei,  n.  the  lut  or  manner  of 
governing  a  nation  :  a  sjnstem  of  official 
administration :  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment: prudence:  cunning:  in  Scotland, 
the  pleasure-grounds  around  a  mansion. 
[0.  Fr.  poUae  (Fr.  police}-^  etc.    See 

POUGBLJ 

POLICY,  pori-si,  n.  a  warrant  for  money 
in  the  public  funds:  a  writing  containing 
a  contract  of  insurance,  [fr.  police,  a 
polipy— L.  po^iptifdium,  a  r^^ter— Or. 
l)o{2(p<2(0&on,  a  writing  folded  into  leaves 
--jpom,  many,  ptyx^  ptychos,  fold,  leaf.] 

POLISfi,  pOl'isb,  adj.  relating  to  Poland 
or  its  people. 

POLISH,  poVish,  v.t.  to  make  smooth  and 
glosi^  by  nibbing :  to  refine :  to  make 
elegant.— v.t.  to  become  smooth  and 
glossy.-Hi.  Pol'isheb.  [Fr.  polir,pdli8- 
aant^Ij.  polio,  to  make  to  shine.] 

POLITE,  po-lIt\  acb'.,  polished :  smooth : 
refined:  well-brea:  obliging^ adv.  Po« 

UTBliT.— n.    POIiTB'NESS.      [L.   poUtus, 

pa.p.  of  polio.] 

POLITIC,  pol'i-tik,  ad^f.  pertaining  to  poU 
icy :  well-devised  :  judicious :  skilled  in 
political  affairs :  prudent :  discreet :  cun- 
nin£^.— adv.  Politicly.  [Fr.  politique 
— Cfr.  politikos^-politeSf  a  citizen.] 

POLITICAL,  po-lirik-al,  a<y.  pertaining  to 
volity  or  government :  pertaining  to  na- 
tions :  denved  from  government. — adv. 
PouT'iGAUiY.— Political  Eoonomt,  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  production^ 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 

POLITICIAN,  poM-tish'an,  n.  one  versed 
in  or  devoted  to  poUtics :  a  man  of  arti- 
fice and  cunning. 

POLITICS,  poll-iiks,  n.sing.  the  art  or 
aoienoe  ot  government :  the  mana^^ement 
of  a  political  party :  political  affairs. 

POUTY,  poFi-^,  n.  the  constitution  of  the 
government  of  a  state  :  civil  coristituticn. 

POLKA,  p51'ka,  n.  a  dance  of  Bohemian 
origin:  also  its  tune.  [Bohem.  puLka, 
half,  from  the  half-step  prevalent  in  it ; 
also  given  from  Slav,  polka^  a  Polish 
woman.1 

POLL,  pol,  n.  a  familiar  name,  often  of  a 
parrot.  [Contr.  of  PoJZj^,  a  form  of  JfoZZy 
— Jifary.j 

POLL,  p5l,  n.  the  round  part  of  the  head, 
esp.  the  back  of  it :  a  remster  of  heads 
or  persons  :  the  entry  or  the  names  of 
electors  who  vote  for  civil  ofiScers,  such 
as  members  of  Congress:  an  election  of 
civil  ofiicers :  the  place  where  the  votes 
are  taken. — vA.  to  remove  the  top:  to 
cnt :  to  clip :  to  lop,  as  the  branches  of  a 
tree :  to  enter  one^  name  in  a  register  : 
to  bring  to  the  poll  as  a  voter. — n.  Poll'- 
SR.  [O.  Dut.  node,  hoi,  a  bsdl,  top.  Ice. 
koHlr,  top,  head.    Cf .  Kn.T..] 

POLLACK,  pol'ak,  POLLOCK,  pol'uk,  n.  a 
searfish  of  the  cod  family,  resembling  the 
whiting.  [Celt.,  as  in  Gael.  poUag,  a 
whitingj 

POLLARD,  porard,  n.  a  tree  polled  or  with 
its  top  cut  off. 

POLLEN,  poren,  ti.  the  fertilising  powder 
eontainea  in  the  anthers  of  flowers :  fine 
flour.    [L.  "fine  flour.^ 

POLLOCb:.    SeePoLLAOK. 

POLL-TAX,  p5r-taks,  n.  a  faa;  by  the  poll 
or  head — i.e.  on  each  person. 

POLLUTE,  pol-165t',  vA.  to  soil :  to  defile  : 
to  make  foul :  to  taint:  to  corrupt: 
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to  profane  :  to  violate. — n.  Pollut'sr. 
[Lit.  ''to  overflow,*'  L.  poUuOy  poUutua 
--Vph  8i|[«  towards,  and  mo,  to  wash.] 

POLLUTION,  pol-166'shun,  n.  act  of  poU 
luting :  state  of  being  polluted :  denle- 
ment:  impurity.    [L.J 

POLO,  po'lo,  n,  a  military  game,  devised 
by  the  British  officers  in  India,  in  which 
a  ball  is  played  between  two  goals  by 
men  on  horseback. 

POLONY,  po-15'ni,  n.  a  dry  sausage  made 
of  meat  partly  cooked.  [A  corr.  of  Bo- 
logna sausage.} 

POLTROON,  pol-trMn',  n.  an  idle,  lazy 
fellow :  a  coward :  a  dastard :  one  with- 
out courage  or  spint.—ady,  base,  vile, 
contemptiole.  [Lit.  "one  who  lies  in 
bed,"  Fr.  poltron—lt,  poltro  (for  pdUtro)^ 
orlg.  a  bed,  from  Ger.  polster,  a  bolster. 
See  SoifiTKK.1 

POLTROONEKY,  pol-tr66n'er-i,  n.  the 
spirit  of  a  poltroon :  laziness  :  coward- 
ice :  want  of  spirit.    [Fr.  poltronnerie.] 

POLVERINE,  pol'ver-In  or  -in,  n.  the  dust 
or  calcined  asnes  of  a  jplant,  uiaed  in  glass- 
making.  [It.  polvenno^Ij.  pidvis,  pul- 
veris,  dust.J 

POLYANDMAN,  pol-i-an'dri-an,  addf.  hav- 
ing many  or  more  than  twenty  stamens. 
[Gr.  po^fs,  many,  and  aner^  androe,  a 
man.j 

POLYANDRY,  pol-i-an'dri,  n.  the  practice 
of  .the  woman  having  more  husbands  than 
one  at  the  same  time;  cf.  Polygamy. 
[Gr.,  from  polys,  many,  and  anSr,  andros^ 
a  husband.  J 

POLYANTH,  pol'i-anth,  POLYANTHUS, 
pol-i-an'thus,  n.  a  kind  of  primrose  bear- 
ing manj^ /{ozoer«.  [Gr.y  from  polys,  many, 
and  anthos,  a  flower.] 

POLYCOTYLEDON,  pol-i-kot-i-le'don,  n. 
a  plant  having  many  cotyledons  or  seed- 
lobes."-a4;.  Polycxxtyue'donoub.  [Gr. 
poiySy  many,  and  Cotylkdon.] 

POLYGAMIST,  pol-ig'a-mist,  n,  one  who 
practices  or  advocates  polygamy. 

POLYGAMY,  pol-i^a-mi,  n.  the  having 
more  than  one  wife  at  the  same  time. 
— acy.  Polyo'amoub.  [Fr.— L,— Gr.  pol- 
ygamia — polys,   many,   and  gamos,   a 


:^ 


marriage.    Uf.  Bigamy.] 

POLYGLOT,  pol'i-glot,  acH.  having  or  con- 
taining many  languages. — n.  a  book  in 
sevenu  languages,  esp.  a  Bible  of  this 
kind.  [From  w,  polys,  many,  and  gl6U 
ta,  the  tongue,  language.] 

POLYGON,  pol'i-gon,  n.  a  figure  of  many 
angles,  or  with  more  than  four. — adis. 

POLYO'ONAL,  POLYO'ONOUS.   [L.  —  Gr. 

polygGnon  — pdLys,  many,  and  gdniaj  a 
corner.    See  jSInee.] 
POLYHEDRON,   poM-h6'dron,  n.  a  solid 
body  with  many  bases  or .  sides.— cul/s. 

POLYHE'DRAL,  POLYHB'DROUB.  \QtT,]^lyS, 

many,  and  hedra,  a  base— ^iea,  akin  to 
E.  Srr.J 

POLYNOmAL,  pol-i-nO'mi-al,  n.  an  alge- 
braic quantity  of  Tnany  names  or  terms. 
— adj.  of  many  names  or  terms.  [A  hy- 
brid, from  Gr.  polys,  many,  and  L.  nomen, 
a  name.] 

POLYP,  POLYPE,  pol'ip,  POLYPUS,  pol'- 
i-pus,  n.  something  with  many  feet  or 
roots  :  an  aquatic  animal  of  the  radiate 
kind,  with,  many  arms:  a  tumor  growing 
in  the  nose,  etc.:— ^pJ.  Polypes,  pol'ips. 
Polypi,  pol'i-pT.— o^".  Pol'ypous.  [Gr. 
polypous — poiys,  many,  and  pous^  E. 

FOOT.] 

POLYPETALOUS,  pol-i-pet'al-us,  adj.  with 
manypetais,   [Gr.  polys,  many,  and  PKT- 

ALOUBJ 

POLYPHONIC,  pol-i-fon'ik,  adj.  having  or 
consisting  of  many  voices  or  sounds. 
"  The  barking  crow  possesses  the  most 
remarkable  polyphonic  powers.  It  can 
fihriek,  laugh,  ydl,  shout,  whistle,  scream 


and  bark." — Sat.  Rev.  In  miMtc,  consist- 
ing of  several  tone  series,  or  parts,  pro- 
gressing simultaneously  accoroing  to  the 
rules  of  counterpoint :  contrapuntal :  as, 
a  fugue  is  a  j)oZ|/p7io?iic  composition.  [Gr. 
polyphdnos — polys,  many,  and  phOnS, 
sound.! 

POLYPODE,  poH-pdd,  n.  an  animal  with 
many  feet.  [Gr.  polypoua-^polySf  many, 
pous,  podos,  a  foot.] 

POLYPUS.    See  Polyp. 

POLYSYLLABLE,  pori-6a-a-bl,n.  a  word  of 
many  or  more  than  three  syUiMes.-^adjs. 
Polybyllab'io,  Polysyllab'ical.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  Syllable.] 

POLYTECHNIC,  pol-i-tek'nik,  adj.  com- 
prehending many  arts.  [Gr.  poUys,  many» 
lechnS,  an  art.] 

POLYTHEISM,  pori-the-izm,  n.  the  doc- 
trine of  B,  plurality  of  aods. — ad^js.  Poly- 
theist'io,  Polytheisticau — n.  Pol'y- 
THEIST,  a  believer  in  many  gods.  [Gr. 
polys,  many,  and  theos,  a  god.  J 

POLYZOA,  poM-z5'a,  n.pl.  a  class  of  ani- 
mals forming  the  lowest  members  of  the 
MoUusca,  and  generally  known  by  the 
popular  names  of  "sea-mosses"  and  "sea- 
mats.*'  They  are  invariably  compound, 
forming  associated  growths  or  colonies 
produced  by  ^mmation  from  a  single 
primordial  individual,  and  inhabit  a  pmy- 
zoarium,  corresponding  to  the  polypidom 
of  the  composite  hydroids.  The  typical 
polypide  of  a  polyzoon  differs  from  the 
polypite  of  the  Hydrozoa  in  having  a  dis- 
tinct alimentary  canal  suspended  freely 
in  a  bod^  cavity,  and  in  having  the  re- 
productive organs  contained  within  the 
body.  The  body  is  inclosed  in  a  double- 
walled  sac,  the  outer  layer  (ectocyst)  of 
which  is  chitinous  or  calcareous,  and  the 
inner  (endocyst)  a  delicate  membranous 
layer.  All  tne  Polyzoa  are  hermaphro- 
dite. Besides  true  sexual  reproduction, 
and  besides  the  power  of  producing  col- 
onies by  continuous  budding,  fresh  indi- 
viduate are  in  many  cases  produced  by  a 
grocess  of  discontinuous  gemmation.  The 
olyzoa  are  chiefly  marine,  encrusting 
stones,  old  shelte,  and  sea-weeds ;  but 
some  are  fresh-water.  [Gr.  polys,  many, 
and  zoon,  an  animal.] 

POMACE,  po-mfts'  or  pum'as,  n.  the  sub- 
stance of  apples  or  similar  fruit.  [Low 
L.  pomacium — ^L.  pomum,  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  etc.] 

POMACEOUS,  po-mfi'shus,  a4j.  relating  to, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  apples :  like 
noma^e 

Pomade,  po^mod',  pomatum,  po-ma'- 

tum,  n.  (orig.)  an  ointment  made  from 
apples:  any  gx:ea8y  composition  for 
dressing  the  hair.  [Fr.  pom-made — ^It. 
pomada,  pommata,  lip-salve — aj.  pomum^ 
an  ap^e.j 

POMEGKANATE,  p5m'^ran-at  or  pumS 
n.  a  tree  bearing  fruit  like  the  orange, 
with  numerous  grains  or  seeds.  [Through 
the  O.Fr.  from  L.  jfomum,  and  granatum, 
having  many  grams — granum,  a  grain. 
See  Grain.] 

POMBdEL,  pum'el,  n.  a  knob  or  ball :  the 
knob  on  a  sword  hilt :  the  high  part  of 
a  saddle-bow. — v.t,  to  beat  as  with  a 
pommel,  or  anything  thick  or  heavy:  to 
bruise:  —  pr*p*  pomm'elling ;  {>a.f.  and 
pa.p.  pomm'ellea.  [Lit.  "anything round 
like  an  apple,'*  O.  Fr.  pomel  (Fr.  pom- 
meau),  dim.  of  L.  pomum,  an  apple.  J 

POMP,  pomp,  n.  pageantry :  ceremony : 
splendor :  ostentation  :  grandeur.  JXat. 
**  a  sending,"  then  '*  a  showy  procession," 
Fr.  pompe — L.  pompa  —  &r.  pompS  — 
jperngp,  to  send.] 

POMPOUS,  pomp  us,  ac{;.  displaying  jx>mp 
or  grandeur :  grand :  magnifloeiiS :  di^ 


nifled  :  boastful.— <u2v.  PoHF^omSLY.- 

POMP'OUSNBBS,  POMFOS'ITY. 

POND,  pond,  n.  a  pool  of  standing  water. 
[From  A.S.  pynaan,  to  shut  in,  thus  a 
doublet  of  Pound,  an  indosure.] 

PONDER,  pon'der,  v.t.  to  weigh  in  the 
mind  :  to  think  over :  to  consider. — n. 
Pon'dereb.  [Lit.  to ' '  weigh,*'  L.  pondero 
'-ponduSfPonderis,  a  weight.  SeePox7Ni>, 
a  weight.f 

PONDERABLE,  pon'der-a-bl,  adfj.  that  may 
be  weighed :  having  sensible  weight. — n 

PONDERABn/lTY. 

PONDEROUS,  pon'der-us,  a^j.,  wei^ty 
massive :  forciole :  important. — odv.PON' 

DEBOUSLY. 

PONDEROUSNESS,  pon'der-us-nes,  PON- 
DEROSITY, pon-der-os'i-ti,  n.  weight* 
heaviness. 

PONIARD,  pon'yard,  n.  a  small  dagger  for 
stabbing. — v.t.  to  stab  with  a  poniard. 
[Fr.  potgnardr—poing,  fist  (It.  pugno) — 
L.  pugnus,} 

PONTAGE,  pont'aj,  n.  a  toIZ  paid  on 
bridges.  FLow  L.  pontagium — ^L.  pons^ 
poniis,  a  bridge,  a  nasalized  form  of  the 
root  of  Path.] 

PONTIFF,  pon'tif ,  n.  (orig.)  a  Roman  high- 
priest :  in  the  R.  Cath.  Church,  the  Pope. 
[Fr.  pontife  —  L.  pontifex,  pontificis  — 
pons,  pont4s,  a  bridge,  and  fado,  to 
make  or  do,  the  original  meaning  being 
obscure  1 

PONTIFIC,  pon-tif  ik,  PONTIFICAL,  pon- 
tif Ik-aL  oq/.  of  or  belonging  to  a  pwtiff 
or  the  IPope ;  splendid :  magnificent. — n. 
a  book  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.— n. 
FoirnF'iCAi^,  the  dress  of  a  priest,  bish- 
op, or  Pope.    [Fr. — ^L.  pontificaMs.^ 

PONTIFICATE,  pon-tif  i-k&t,  n.  the  dignity 
of  a  pontiff  or  high-priest :  the  office  and 
dignity  or  reign  of  a  Pope.  [Fr. — ^L 
pontmcatus,'] 

PONTCJON,  pon-tWn',  n.  a  portable  float- 
ing vessel  used  in  forming  a  bridge  for 
tne  passage  of  an  army:  a  bridge  of 
boats :  a  lighter.  [Fr.  pontonr—lj,  pons, 
a  bridge.     See  Pontaqe.] 

PONY,  pd'ni,  fu  a  small  horse.  [GaeL 
ponaiah.'] 

POODLE,  p()5'dl,  n.  a  small  dog  with  long 
silky  hair.  [Ger.  pudel;  akin  to  Low 
Qer.  pudeln,  to  waddle.] 

POOH,  pd5,  int.  of  disdain.    [Imitative.] 

FOOL,  p55l,  n.  a  small  body  of  water. 
[A,S.  pol  (Dut.  poel,  Ger.  pfuhfy-Celt. 

S7ll,  pwU ;  akin  to  L.  palus,  a  marsh, 
r.  pelos,  mud.] 

POOL,  pobl,  n.  the  receptacle  for  the 
stakes  in  certain  games:  the  stakes 
themselves :  a  variety  of  play  at  bill- 
iards. [Fr.  jfotde,  originally  a  hen  (the 
stakes  being  jocularly  compared  to  eggs 
in  a  nest)— Xi.  puUus,  a  young  animal,  £• 
Foal.] 

POOP,  p6dp,  n.  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship : 
a  decK  aoove  the  ordinary  deck  in  the 
after-part  of  a  ship. — v.t.  to  strike  the 
stern.     [Fr.  poupe — h.  puppis,  the  poop.] 

POOR,  pd5r,  acy.  without  means :  needy : 
spiritless :  depressed :  (B.)  humble  :  con- 
trite :  wanting  in  appearance :  lean : 
wanting  in  strength  :  weak :  wanting  in 
value  :  inferior :  wanting  in  fertihty : 
sterile :  wanting  in  fitness,  beauty,  or 
dignity :  trifling :  paltry  :  dear  (endear- 
mgM.'-adv.  Poob'ly.— n.  Poor'nbss. 
[O.  Fr.  poure,  povre  (Fr.  pauvrey-lt. 
paurper  m^pauca  pariens,  producing  or 
providing  uttle,  from  pawsus,  little,  and 
pario,  to  produGe.1 

POORHOUSE,  p55r1iows,  n.  a  house  estab- 
lished at  the  public  expense  for  the  bene- 
fit of  thepoor. 

POOR-LAWS,  pOOr'-lawz,  n.,  laws  relating 
to  the  support  of  thejpoor. 
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POOR-RATE,  p60r'-rftt,  n.  a  rate  or  tax  for  I 

the  support  of  the  poor. 
P00R-SFlRITED,p66r-8pir'it-ed,  a4f.,poor 

or  mean  in  spirit:  cowardly:  base.^^. 

POOBr-BFnt'rrSDNBSS. 

POP,  pop,  VA.  to  make  a  sharp,  quick 
sound :  to  dart :  to  move  quickly. — vJ, 
to  thrust  suddenly :  to  bring*  suddenly  to 
notice  :-^pr.p.  popp'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
popped. — n.  a  sharp,  Quick  sound  or  re- 
jport. — adv.  suddenly.  [From  the  sound.] 

POPE,  pOp,  n.  the  bishop  of  Rome,  head  of 
the  R.  Cath.  Church :  a  kind  of  perch. 
[A.B.  jpdpar^Jj.  papa,   a  father.     See 

FAPA.f 

POPEDOM,  pOp'dom,  n.  office,  dignity,  or 
imisdiction  of  the  Pope.  [A.S.  papeadm. ] 

POPERY,  p5p'er-i,  n.  toe  religion  of  which 
the  Pope  is  the  head :  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. 

POPINJAY,  pop'in-j&,  n.  (orig.)  a  parrot : 
a  mark  like  a  parrot,  put  on  a  pole  to  be 
shot  at :  a  fop  or  coxcomb.  Jlit.  the 
'*  babbling  cock,*'  Fr.  papegai,  from  the 
imitative  root  pap  or  haS^  to  chatter,  and 
Fr.  gau — ^L.  gallua,  a  cock.] 

POPISH,  p5p'i8h,  adf.  relating  to  the  Pope 
or   jPt>p6r|f:  taught  by   Popery. — adv* 

POP'ISHLY. 

POPLAR,  poplar,  n.  a  tree  coiQmon  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  of  rapid  growth, 
and  having  soft  wood.  [O.  Fr.  pqplier 
j^.  peupltery-Ij.  pOpultu^ 

POPLIN,  poplin,  n.  a  fabric  made  of  silk 
and  worsted.  [Fr.  popeline,  Ety.  un- 
known.] 

POPPY,  pop'i,  n.  a  plant  having  large 
showy  flowers,  from  onespecies  of  which 
opium  is  obtained.  [A.S.  pqpijgF— L.  pap* 
aver.] 

POPULACE,  pop'Q-las  or  -las,  n.  the  com- 
mon peo^.  [Fr.— It.  jx>po2a2»o— L.  j)op- 
idu8.    See  Pboflb.] 

POPULAR,  pop'Q-lar,  adfj.  pertaining  to 
the  people:  pleasing  to  or  prevamne 
among  the  people :  easily  comprehended: 
inferior :  vulgar. — adv.  Pop'ULAELY.  [Fr, 
populaire — H.  popularis—pqpuiue.] 

PUFITLARITY,  pop-A-lar'i-ti,  n.  quality  or 
state  of  beiag  poptUar  or  pleasing  to  the 
Deonle 

P(J^ULARIZE,  pop'Q-lar-Iz,  v.t.  to  make 
popular  or  suitable  to  the  people. 

POPULATE,  pop'O-l&t,  v.t.  to  people:  to 
furnish  with  inhabitants.  [L.  popvlor, 
pomUatue—populua.] 

POPULATION,  i)op-n-l&'shun,  n.  act  of 
populating:  the  innabitanta  of  any  place. 

POPULOUS,  pop'a-lus,  acy.  full  of  people  ; 
numerously  inhabited.-^odv.  PoFULOXTGh 

LY.— n.  POP'ULOUSMBSS. 

PORCELAIN,  porsOftn,  n.  a  fine  kind  of 
earthenware,  white,  thin,  and  semi-trans- 
parent. [Fr.  jporoe/ame— It.  porodlana, 
the  Venus*  shell  (which  porcefain  resem- 
bles in  transparency>--L.  porceUa,  a 
young  sow  (which  the  shell  was  thought 
to  resemble  in  form),  dim.  from  poretie, 

POR<^,  p5rch,  n.  a  covered  way  or  en- 
trance :  a  portico  at  the  entrance  of 
churches  and  other  buildings :  the  pub- 
lic porch  in  the  forum  of  Athens  wnere 
Zeno  the  Stoic  taught :  (Jig.)  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  [Fr.  poreke  (It.  portioo)— 
tk  porticue,  from  porta^  a  gate,  entrance* 
See  PoBT,  a  gate.  J 

PORCINE,  por'sin,  adj.  pertaining  to 
9unne^_jjj.  poreinue—porcua,  a  swine.] 

PORCJUPmE,  por^kQ-pIn,  n.  a  rodent 
guadruped,  covered  with  spines  or  quiUa. 
rut.  "  the  spiny  hojj,"  M.B.  porkepyn— 
O.  Fr.  pore  eeptnr-H  poreue,  a  pig,  and 
fgpi'ML^  a  spine.] 

POkB,  pOr,  n.  {p,nai.)  a  minute  paeeage  in 
the  ann  for  the  perspiration :  an  open- 
lag  between  tha  moieculea  of  a  body. 


[Fr.— L.  portt»— Or.  poroe ;  akin  to  Fabb 
and  Fbbby.J 
PORE,  pGr,  v.t.  to  look  with  steady  atten- 
tion on :  to  study  closely.    [Perh.  akin 
to  Peer,  to  peep,  j 

PORIFORM,  pOr'i-form,  ocf;.  in  the  form 

of  a  pore. 
PORK,  p&rk,  n.  the  flesh  of  ewine.    [Fr. 

poro--L.  por<ji«,  a  hog;  cog.  with  w. 

porch  ana  E.  Fabbow.    See  Fabbow.] 

PORKER,  pOrk'er,  n.  a  young  hog:  a  pig 

fed  for  pork. 
POROSITY,  pO-rosl-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 

porotw. 
POROUS,  pOr'ua,  ady,  having  pores.— <idv. 

Pob'oubly. 
PORPHYRinC.  por-^r-if  ik,  PORPHYRA- 

CEOUS,  por-fli^'shus,  adfj'.   resembling 

or  consisting  ot  porphyry. 

PORPHYRIZE,  por'flr-Iz,  v.t.  to  cause  to 
resemble  porphyry. 

PORPHYRY,  por'fir-i,  n.  a  very  hard,  va- 
negated  rock  of  a,pwrple  and  white  color, 
used  in  sculpture,  [llirough  Fr.  and  L., 
from  Gr.  porphyritee—porphyra,  purple. 
Cf  Pttrpia  1 

PORPOISE,  por'pus,  PORPESS,  por'pes,  n. 
a  gregarious  kind  of  whale,  from  4  to  8 
feet  long,  caught  for  its  oil  and  flesh, 
[lit.  "  the  hog-flsh,"  O.  Fr.  porpeis— L. 

Cctw,  a  hog,  and  piecis,  a  fish,  from  its 
j-like  appearance  in  the  water.] 

PORRIDGE,  por'ij,  n.  a  kind  of  puddinsr 
usually  made  by  slowly  stirring  oatmeal 
amongst  boiling  water  :  a  kind  of  broth. 
[M.  E.  porree,  through  O.  Fr.,  from  Low 
L.  porrata,  broth  made  with  leeke—lu 
porrum,  a  leek.  The  affix  -^dge  (—  "Oge) 
arose  through  confusicMi  with  Pottaqe.] 

PORRINGER,  por'in-jer,  n.  a  small  dish  for 
porridge.  [Porrigery  with  inserted  n. 
Cf.  Passengeb.] 

PORT,  p5rt,  n.,  oearing:  demeanor:  car- 
riage of  the  body :  the  left  side  of  a  ship. 
— v.t.  to  put  (as  the  helm)  to  the  left  siae 
of  a  ship  (lit.  to  **  carry  '*) :  to  hold,  as  a 
musket,  in  a  slanting  direction  upward 
across  the  body.  [Fr. — ^L.  porta,  to  carry, 
cog.  with  Fabe.] 

POIn?,  p5rt,  n.  a  harbor :  a  haven  or  safe 
station  for  vessels.  [A.S. — ^L.  partus  ; 
akin  to  porta,  a  gate.] 

PORT,  p5rt,  n.  a  gate  or  entrance :  a  port- 
hole :  lid  of  a  porthole.    [Fr.  porto— L. 

^porta,  from  root  of  Fabe.J 

PORT,  pOrt,  71.  a  dark  purple  wine  from 
(>porto  in  Portugal.  [Oporto«({tt.) '' the 
port."! 

PORTABLE,  p5rt'arbl,  adj.  that  may  be 
carried :  not  bulky  or  heavy. — n.  PoBT'- 
ABLENESS.    [See  PoBT,  bearing.] 

PORTAGE,  port'aj,  n.  act  of  carrying: 
carria«^  :  price  of  carriage. 

PORTAL,  p5rt'al,  n.  a  smcSl  gate:  any  en- 
trance :  (arch.)  the  arch  over  a  gate : 
the  lesser  of  two  gates.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  por» 
tail)— "Low  L.  portale.] 

PORT-CRAYON,  pGrt-krft'on,  n.  a  metallic 
handle  for  holdvng  a  crayon.  [L.  porta, 
to  carry.    Cbayon.1 

PORTCULLIS,  p5rt-kul'i8,  n.  a  sliding 
door  of  cross  timbers  pointed  with  iron, 
hung  over  a  gateway,  so  as  to  be  let  down 
in  a  moment  to  keep  out  an  enemy.  FFr. 
portecoulisse,  from  parte,  a  gate,  ana  L. 
odto,  to  filter,  to  slide.    See  Colandbb.] 

PORTE,  p5rt,  n.  the  Turkish  government, 
so  called  from  the  "High  Gate,**  the 
chief  office  of  the  Ottoman  government. 
rSee  POBT,  a  gate.] 

PORTEND,  por-tend',  v.t.  to  indicate  the 
future  by  signs:  to  betoken:  presage. 
[Lit.  *'  to  stretch  towards,'*  L.  portenao, 
portentus — pro,  forth,  and  tendo,  to 
stretch.    See  Tknd,  to  stretch.] 

VOSCTENT,  por'tent,  n.  that  whic&portotidt 


or  foreshows :  an  evil  omen.    [O.  Fr. — 

PORTENTOUS,  por-tent'us,  adf.  serving 
to  portend  :   foreshadowing  ill.  —  adv. 

POBTENT'OUSLY. 

PORTER,  p5rt'er,  n.  a  door-keeper  or  gate- 
keeper :  one  who  waits  at  tne  door  to 
receive  messages :  — fern.  Pobt'ebess  or 
POBT'BBSS.    [See  Pobt,  a  gate.] 

PORTER,  p6rt  er,  n.  one  who  carries  bur- 
dens for  nire:  a  dark-brown  malt  liquor 
— eo  called  because  it  was  a  favorite 
drink  with  London  porters. 

PORTERAGE,  p5rt'er-&j,  n.  charge  made 
by  a  porter. 

PORTFOLIO,  pdrt-fOOi-IJ,  n.  a  portable 
case  for  keepm^  loose  papers,  drawings, 
etc. :  a  collection  of  sucn  papers :  tne 
office  of  a  minister  of  state. '  [From  L. 
porta,  to  carry,  and  Fouo,  a  sheet  of 
paper  ;  cf.  Fr.  portefeuiUe.] 

PORTHOLE,  pSrt'hdl,  n.  a  hole  or  opening 
in  a  ship's  side  for  light  and  air,  or  for 
pointing  a  gun  through.  [PoBT,  a  gate, 
and  Hole.] 

PORTICO,  jp0r'ti-k6,  n.  (arch.)  a  range  of 
columns  in  the  front  of  a  building  :--p2. 
Pobhooeb  or  Pobhoob,  pOr'ti-kOz.  (it. 
— h.porticus.    Doublet  Pobch.] 

PORTlCOED,  pdr'ti-kOd,  adj.  furnished 
with  a  portico. 

PORTION,  pOr'shun,  n.  a  part :  an  allot- 
ment :  dividend :  the  part  of  an  estate 
deacendin^  to  an  heir :  a  wife's  fortune. 
— v.t.  to  divide  into  portions :  to  allot  a 
share :  to  furnish  witn  a  portion.  [FV. — 
L.  portio.  portionis,  akin  to  pare,  a  part, 
ana  Qr.porO,  to  share  J 

PORTIONED,  pOr'shundf,  adj.  having  a 
portion  or  enaowment. 

PORTIONER,  pCr'shun-er,  n.  one  who  por 
tions  or  assigns  shares. 

PORTIONLESS,  pOr'shun-les,  adj.  having 
no  portion,  dowry,  or  property. 

PORTLY,  p5rt%  adj.  having  a  dignified 
port  or  mien:  corpulent. — n.  Pobt'u- 
Z7B88,  State  of  boing  portly.  [See  Pobt, 
bearing.] 

PORTMANTEAU,  p5rt-man't0,  n.  a  bag 
for  carrying  apparel,  etc.,  on  journeys, 
[lit.  "a  cloak-<»rrier,"  Fr.  porter,  to 
carry,  manteau,  a  cloak,  mantle.] 

PORTRAIT,  pdr'trftt,  n.  the  likeness  of  a 
person :  description  in  words.    [See  PoB- 

TBAY  1 

PORTRAITURE,  p5r'tr&t-ar,  n.  the  draw- 
ing  of  portraits,  or  describing  in  words. 

PORTRAY,  p5r-tr&',  v.t  to  pa^t  or  draw 
the  likeness  of :  to  describe  in  words. — 
n.  Pobtbay'eb.  [Fr.  poHratre— L. — pro, 
forth,  traho,  to  drawr] 

POSE,  pOz,  n.  a  position :  an  attitude. — 
v.i.  to  assume  an  attitude.  [Fr.— poser, 
to  place— Low  L.  pausare,  to  cease,  to 
make  to  cease—L.  pausa,  pause— Gr. 
pausis.  See  Pause.  JBetweenFr.  poser, 
and  L.  ponere,  positum,  there  has  been 
great  confusion,  which  has  influenced 
the  derivatives  of  both  words.] 

POSE,  p6z,  v.t.  to  puzzle:  to  perplex  by 
questions  :  to  bring  to  a  stand.  fM.E. 
apposen,  a  corr.  of  Oppose,  which  m  the 
schools  meant  to  **  arme  against."] 

POSER,  pdz'er,  ti.  one  wno  or  that  which 
poses:  a  puzzle. 

POSITION,  po-zish'un,  n,,pllace,  situation  : 
attitude  :  state  of  affairs :  the  ground 
taken  in  argument,  or  a  dispute:  princi- 

Ele  laid  down:  place  in  society.  [Fr.~ 
.— pono,  positus,  to  place.] 
POSITIVE,  poz'it-iv,  ad(j.  deflnitely placed 
or  laid  doum :  clearly  expressed  :  actual: 
not  admitting  any  doubt  or  qualification: 
decisive:  settled  by  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment :  dogmatic:  fully  assured  :  cmain: 
Ikpram.)  noting  the  simple  form  of  an  ad- 
jective; (meih.)  to  be  added.— n.  that 
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^i^oh  isptaoed  or  laid  down:  that  which 
may  be  affirmed :  reality. — adv.  Pos'ir- 
iviBLT.— n.  Pos'inviEMBSS.  [Fr.— L.  poa- 
itivus^  fixed  by  agreement,  from  pono. 
See  Position.] 

PO8ITIVISM,  pKiz'it-iv-izm,  n.  a  system  of 
philosophy  originated  by  Comte,a  French 
philosopher  (1798-1857),  which,  rejecting 
all  inauiry  into  causes  whether  efficient 
or  final,  deals  only  with  what  is  ptmHve, 
or  simply  seeks  to  disoover  the  laws  of 
phenomenon. 

POSirrVIST,  po^'it^v-lst,  n.  a  believer  in 
jpositiviBm. 

POSSESS,  poz-ases',  v.t  to  have  or  hold  as 
an  owner :  to  have  the  control  of :  to 
inform  :  to  seize :  to  enter  into  and  in- 
fluence.   [L.  possideOf  poaaeaaua.] 

POSI^BSSIOn,  po2-zesh'un,  n.  act  of  pos- 
sessing :  the  thing  possessed :  property : 
state  of  being  possessed,  as  by  an  evil 
spirit.   

POSSESSIVE,  po»«Bs'iv,  cuff,  pertaining  to 
or  denoting  possesaon. — aav,  Pobbbsb'- 

rVELY. 

POSSESSOR,  pos^es'or,  n.  one  who  pos- 
sesses :  owner :  proprietor :  occupant. 

P08SBSSOBT,  pos-sses'oc-i,  adj.  relating  to 
a  possessor  or  possesedon  :  having  posses- 
sion. 

POSSET,  pos'et,  n.  hot  milk  owrdXed  with 
wine  or  acid.  [W.|N>«e2,  curdled  milk, 
Ir.  puaoid,\ 

POSSIBILITY,  pos-i-bil'i-ti,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing poaaible :  that  which  is  possible :  a 
contingency. 

POSSIBLE,  pos'i-bl,  a^f.  that  is  able  to  be 
or  happen  :  that  may  be  done  :  not  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  things. — cuiv. 
Poss'iBLY.  [Fr.— L.  poaaibUia'-paaaum, 
to  be  Bble—potia,  able,  and  esse,  to  be.] 

POST,  post,  n.  a  piece  of  timber  fixed  in 
the  ground,  generally  as  a  support  to 
something  else :  a  pillar. — v,t.  to  fix  on 
or  to  a  post,  that  is,  in  a  public  place :  to 
ex]x>se  to  public  reproach.  [A.S.  poat — 
L.  poaHa,  a  doorpost,  from  pono,  to 
jplace.] 

PuST,  pdst,  n.  tk  fixed  place,  as  a  militarv 
station :  a  fixed  place  or  stage  on  a  road: 
an  office:  one  who  travels  by  stages,  esp. 
carrying  letters,  etc.:  a  public  letter- 
oarner:  an  established  system  of  convey- 
ing letters:  a  size  of  writingp-paper, 
double  that  of  common  note-paper: — v,t, 
to  set  or  station:  to  put  in  the  post-office: 
(booMc.)  to  transfer  to  the  ledger. — vA. 
to  travel  with  posthorses,  or  with  speed. 
— ado,  with  posthorses:  with  speed.  [Fr. 
poate,  from  L.  pono,  poaitua,  to  place.] 

POSTAGE,  p6st'S.j,  n.  money  paid  for  con- 
veyanee  of  letters,  etc.,  by  poet  or  mail. 

POSTAL,  pOsfal,  cuifj.  belonging  to  the 
poet-office  or  mall-service. 

POSTBOY,  .p(Vsf  boy,  n.  a  boy  that  rides 
jpoet-bomes,  or  who  carries  letters. 

POSTCARD,  pOsf  kftrd,  n.  a  stamped  card 
on  which  a  message  may  be  sent  by  post. 

POSTCHAISE,  pOst'shfts,  n.  a  chaiae  or 
carriage  with  four  wheels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  those  who  travel  withjpoet- 
horses. 

POSTDATE,  pOst-dftt',  v.t  to  daie  after  the 
real  time.    [L.  poat,  after,  and  Datb.] 

POST-DILUVIAL,  p6st-di-lfl'vi-al,  POST- 
DILUVIAN, oc^'.  being  or  happening 
after  the  delugFe.— «.  Powt-dilu'vian,  one 
who  has  lived  since  the  deluge.  [L.  poat, 
after,  and  DiLTrviAL,  Dilx7TIak.] 

POSTERIOR,  po«hte'ri-or,a<:y:,cowiittg  after: 
later:  hind  or  hinder. — n.pL  Postb'rxobb, 
short  tor  poeterior  parta^'-n,  Posterior'- 
mr.— ««te.  PosTE'RiosLY.  [L.,  comp.  of 
poateruay  coming  after^-^poet,  after.] 

POSTERITY,  pos-ter'it-i,  n.  those  ooming 
after:  suoceeding  generations:  a  race. 
{Tr.— li.— jioeterue.    See  FOSTEbios.} 


POSTERN,  pOst'em,  n.  {orig,)  a  hack  door 
or  gate:  a  small  private  door.— ad[f.  back: 
private.  [O.  Fr.  poeteme,  poaterle  —  L. 
poatenUa,  a  dim.  from  poeterua.  See  Pes- 

POSTFIX,  p6st'fiks,  n.  a  letter,  syllable,  or 
wordftxed  to  or  put  after  another  word, 
an  affix. — Voeivaf,  v.t.  to  add  to  the  end 
of  another  word.  [L.  poat,  after,  and 
Fix.] 

POSTHASTE,  pOst-hftst',  n.,  ^ioete  in  tray- 
elling  like  that  of  a.po8t. — adv.  with  haste 
or  speed. 

POSTHORSE,  pOsfhors,  n.  a  Jiorae  kept  for 
poating. 

POSTHUMOUS,  posfhu-mus,  adfj.  born 
after  the  father^  death  :  published  after 
the  death  of  the  author. — adv.  Posr'- 
HUMonsLY.  [L.  poathumua,  poatum'ua, 
superL  of  poaterua^  coming  aiter—poatf 
affor/J 

POSTIL,  pos'til,  n.  (orig.)  a  note  in  the 
margin  of  the  Bible,  so  called  because 
written  after  the  text  or  other  toorda :  a 
marginal  note :  in  R.  Oath.  Church,  a 
homuy  read  after  the  gospel. — v.  to  make 
such  notes.  [O.  Wr.poatiUe  Qt.  poatiUa) 
—Low  L.  poatiUar—L.  poat  wa  {verba), 
after  those  (words).] 

POSTILLION.  p^ys-tU^run,  n.  a  poaGaoj, 
one  who  guides  posthorses,  or  horses  in 
any  carriage,  ridmg  on  one  of  them. 
rFrjpoetiZZonr--^«te.] 

PoSTmAN,  pdst^an,  n.  a  post  or  courier : 
a  letter-carrier. 

POSTMARK,  pOst^mftrk,  n.  the  mark  or 
stamp  of  a  post-office  on  a  letter. 

POSTMASTER,  pOsf  mas-ter,  n.  the  man- 
ager or  superintendent  of  a  post-office : 
one  who  supplies  posthorses.  ^n.  POST- 
MASTEB^BNKRAii,  toe  chief  offioer  of  the 
post-office  department. 

POST-MERIDIAN,  p58t-meHrid'i-an,  adj. 
coming  after  the  sun  has  crossed  the 
meridtan :  in  the  afternoon  (written 
P.M.).    [L.  poti,  after,  and  Meridian.J 

POST-MORTEM,  pOst-mor'tem,  adj.,  after 
death.  [L.  poat,  after,  and  fnoneim, 
accus.  of  mora,  death.] 

POST-OBIT,  pOst-STiit,  n.  a  bond  payable 
with  unusual  interest  after  the  aeath  of 
an  individual  from  whom  the  person 
granting  it  has  expectations.  [L.  j>oet, 
after.    See  Obit.] 

POST-OFFICE,  pOsf-of is,  n.  an  offloa  for 
receiving  and  transmitting  letters  by 
poet. 

POSTPAID,  pOet'p&d,  ai^.  having  the 
poatage  paia,  as  a  letter. 

FUSTPONE,  p5st-p0n%  v.t.  to  put  off  to  an 
<if/er-perioa :  to  defer:  to  delay.  [L. 
poatpono,  "poeitua—poat,  after,  pono,  to 
put.j 

POSTPONEMENT,  p5st-p0n'ment,  n.  act 
ot  putting  off  to  an  q^^er-time:  tempo- 
rary delay. 

POST-PRANDIAL,  pQst-pran'di-al,  ady., 
after  dinner.  [From  L.  poat,  after,  and 
prandium,  a  repast.] 

PoSTBCREPT,  pOsf  skript,  n.  a  part  added 
to  a  letter  after  the  signature :  an  addi- 
tion to  a  book  after  it  is  finished.  [L., 
from  poat,  after,  and  acriptum,  written, 
^aj).  of  acrtbo,  to  write.] 
ST-TOWN,  p^f -town,  n.  a  town  with  a 
ooet-office 

POSTULANT,  pos'tQ-lant,  n.  a  candidate. 
[See  PoerruLATg.] 

POSTULATE,  pos'tfi-l&t,  v.t.  to  assume 
without  proof :  to  take  without  positive 
consent. — n.  a  position  assumed  as  self- 
evident  :  (pteom.)  a  self-evident  problem. 
[L.  poatiUo,  -atua,  to  deomod— ^poeoo,  to 
ask  uigently.] 

P08TULAT0RY,  poB'tfi-lartor-i,  aeb\  as- 
suming or  asBumed  without  proof  na  a 
poatutate. 
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POSTURE,  pos^ttlr,  n.  the  placing  or  posi- 
tion of  the  bod^ :  attitude :  state  or 
condition:  disposition. — v.t.  to  place  in 
a  particular  manner.  [Fr. — ^L.  poaitura 
j--pono^  poaitum,  to  place.] 

PObY,  pozi,  n.  a  verse  of  poetry:  a  motto: 
an  inscription  on  a  ring :  a  motto  sent 
with  a  bouquet :  a  bouquet.    [Corr.  of 

POBST.] 

POT,  pot,  n.  a  metallic  vessel  for  yarious 
purposes,  esp.  cooking :  a  drinking  yes- 
sel :  an  earthen  yessel  for  plants :  the 
quantity  in  a  pot. — v.t.  to  preserve  in 
pots  :  to  put  m  pots  >--pT.p.  pott'ing ; 
pa.t.  and  pKi.p.  pott'ed.— To  go  to  pot, 
to  ^  to  ruin,  orig.  said  of  old  metal,  to 
go  mto  the  melting-pot.  [M.E.  pot,  from 
the  Celt.,  ajB  Ir.  po?a,  Gael,  poit,  Vf.potA 

POTABLE,  pO'tarbl,  adj.  that  may  be  drunk: 
liquid. — n.  something  drinkable. — n,  Po'- 
TABLBNXSS.  [Fr.— L.  potffbiHa^-pdto,  to 
drink.] 

POTASH,  pofash,  n.  a  powerful  alkali,  ob- 
tained from  the  ashes  of  plants.  [Lit. 
"pot  ashes,"] 

POTASSA,  po-taa'a,  n.  Latinised  form  of 
Potash. 

POTASSIUM,  po-tas'i-um,  n.  the  metallic 
base  of  potash.    [From  Potassa.] 

POTATIOK,  pp-tft'ahun,  n.  a  drinking :  a 
draught.  [L.  pokKtio-^Uo,  -atua,  to 
drink.1 

POTATO,  po-t&'to,  n.  one  of  the  tubers  of 
a  plant  aJmost  universally  cultivated  for 
food :  the  plant  itself  '.--pL  Pota'TOBS. 
[Sp.  patata^  batata,  ong.  a  Haytian 
word-l 

POTEEN,  po-tSn',  n.  Irish  whisky.  [Ir. 
poitim,  I  drink.] 

POTENCY,  pS'tennai,  n.  power. 

POTENT,  p6'tent,  a^ilj.  strong :  powerful  - 
haying  great  authority  or  influence.— 
adv.  Po'tentlt.  [L.  potena^-potia,  able, 
eaae  to  be.l 

POTENTATE,  pO'ten4ftt,  n.  one  who  is  po- 
tent :  a  prince :  a  sovereign.  [Fr.  poUn^ 
tat—Jjow  It.  potentatua,  pa.  p.  otpotento, 
to  exerciEM^  power.] 

POTENTIAL,  po-ten'ehal,  a^\,  powerful, 
efficacious :  existing  in  possiDiLity,  not  in 
reality :  (gram.)  expressing  power,  pos- 
sibility, liberty,  or  obligation. — n.  the 
name  for  a  function  of  great  importance 
in  the  mathematical  theory  of  attrac- 
tions, also  in  electricity.— <u2i7.  PoTEN'- 
tially.— w.  Potential'ity. 

POTHER,  poth'er,  n.  bustle :  confusion. — 
v.t.  to  puzzle :  to  perplex  :  to  tease. — v.t. 
to  make  a  pother.  [A  variant  of  Potteb. J 

POTHERB,  pot'herb  or  pot'erb,  n.  an  herb 
or  vegetable  used  in  cooking. 

POTHOOK,  pot'hook,  n.  a  hook  on  which 
pota  are  hung  over  the  fire  :  a  letter  or 
character  formed  like  a  pothook :  an  in- 
formed or  scrawled  letter. 

POTHOUSE,  pot'hows,  n.  a  low  drinking- 
house. 

POTION,  pO'shun,  n.  a  draught :  a  liquid 
medicine  :  a  dose.  [Fr. — L.  potto— pQto, 
to  drink.    Doublet  PoiBON.l 

POTLUCK,  potluk,  n.  whatever  may 
chance  to  be  provided  for  dinner. 

POTSHERD,  pot'sherd,  n.  fragment  of  a 
pot.    [Pot,  and  A.S.  eoeord,  a  slired— 
aceran,  to  divide.] 

POTTAGE,  pot'&j,  n.  anything  cooked  in  & 
pot :  a  thick  soup  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
TFr.pot€ige—pot.    See  Pot.] 

POTTER,  pot'er,  n.  one  whose  trade  is  to 
makejK>reor  earthenware. 

POTTER,  pot'er.  v.t.  to  be  fussily  engaged 
about  tniles. — n.  Pott'bikbr.  [Freq.  of 
prov.  pote,  to  push.  See  Pothes  and 
Put.] 

POTTERY,  pot'er^i,  n.  earthenware  i>ote  or 
yessets:  a  place  where  earthenware  is 
manufactured. 
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hiri'L'iMf  pot%  n.  a  lUtte  pot:  a  meaaofe 
of  four  pints :  a  small  bosket  for  fmit. 
rDim.  of  Pot.] 

POTWALLOPER,pot-worop^r,  n.  a  voter 
in  certain  Englian  boroughs  where  every 
one  who  boiled  a  pot  was  entitled  to  vote. 
[Lit.  "pot-boiler,*  the  latter  part  of  the 
word  beinefrom  an  O.  Low Ger.  toaUent 
to  boil,  E.  WKU*] 

'"OUCH,  powch,  fk  &pohej pockety  or  hag: 
the  bag  or  sac  of  an  aniiuol. — v.t  to  put 
into  a  pouch.    [Fr.  poche.    See  BOKB,  a 

PO^T,  p9lt,  n.  a  lUtle  hen  or  /birl,  a 
chicken.  [Fr.  pouUtt  dim.  of  potue,  hen, 
fowl— L.  ptdhts,  the  yoong  of  any  luii- 
mal ;  cog,  with  FOAL.    Doublet  PdLlbt.] 

POULTERbR,  p51fei>er,  n.  one  who  deals 
infowb. 

POULTICE,  pGFtfs,  n.  a  soft  compositioQ 
of  meaU  bran,  etc.,  applied  to  sores. — v,ts 
to  dress  with  a  poultice.  [Lit.  "ix>r- 
ridee,**  L.  ptUiea,  pi.  of  puis,  ptdiis.  Or. 
polios,  ponidge.  J 

PuULTRY,  p5lrri,  n.  domesUe  fowls.  [Bee 
Pdult.J 

POITNCK,  powns,  v.i.  to  fall  (npoiO  and 
seize  with  the  claws :  to  dart  suddenly 
(upon). — n.  a  hawk^  claw.  [Orig.  to 
pierce^  to  stamp  holes  in  for  ornament ; 
through  Romance  forms,  ttora  L.  pwngo^ 
jpunctiLS,    Doublet  PUNOB,  r.l 

POUNCB,  powns,  n.  a  fine  powder  for  pre- 
paring a  surface  for  writing  on ;  colored 
powder  sprinkled  over  holes  pricked  in 
paper  as  a  pattern. — v,t  to  spnnlde  with 
pounce,  as  paper  or  a  pattern.  —  n. 
Pottnob'-box,  a  oox  with  a  perforated  lid 
for  sprinkling  jpotmce.  [Orig.  powdered 
^mmioe-stone,  Fr.  ponce,  pumice  »>  L. 
jmmex,  pumieia.   Doublet  Pumcs.] 

^UND,  pownd,  n.  a  weight  of  IS  oz.  troy, 
or  16  oz.  avoir. :  a  sovereign,  in-  S(Kf 
equal  to  about  f4.84,  also  represented  by 
a  note :  (P.>««bout  |90.  [A.8.  pund^ 
L.  pondOt  by  weight,  pondust  a  weight — 
pendOj  to  weigh.] 

POUND,  powndl  vJ.  to  thtU  up  or  confloe, 
as  strayed  animals.— n.  an  Inclosure  in 
which  strayed  animals  are  oonflned. 
rM.E.  pond— A.S.|niiMl,inoloBiire.  Doub- 
let Pond.] 

POUND,  pownd,  v.f.  to  heai^  to  6ruiM  .*  to 
bray  with  a  pestle.— n.PoUNli'SB.  pCE. 
potfnen— 'AJ8.  pufiiem,  to  beat;  -d  ex- 
crescent.] 

POTrNDAGE,  pownd'fij,  fk  a  charge  made 
for  eachjocrund 

POUNDAGE,  pownd'ft],  n.  a  charge  made 
for  pounding  strav  cattle. 

POUTER,  powncrer.  n.  a  pestte;  the 
instrument  of  pounding :  he  who  or  that 
which  has  so  many  poundB, 

POUR,  p5r,  r.f.  to  cause  to  flow :  to  throw 
with  force :  to  send  forth  :  to  g^ve  vent 
to :  to  utter. — v.i.  to  flow :  to  issue  foHh  s 
to  rush.  [Celt.,  as  W.  bwru\  to  throw, 
GkieLpurr,  to  push.] 

POURTOAY.    Same  as  PoirrRAT. 

POUT,  powt,  v.f.  to  push  out  the  lips,  in 
contempt  or  displeasure  :  to  look  sulky : 
to  hang  or  be  prominent. — n.  a  fit  of  sul- 
lenness.  [Ety.  dub.;  of.  prov.  IV.  potf 
pout,  lip,  Fr.  oouder,  to  pout ;  W.  pwdu^ 
pout.] 

•uuTifiK,  powt^er,  n.  one  who  pouts :  a 
7ariety  ox  pigeon,  having  Its  breast  in- 
Sated. 

.  |H)UTINQ,  powt'ing,  n.  childisb  snllenness. 

POUTINOLY,  powring^li,  adv.  in  a  poot^ 
ing  or  sullen  manner. 

POVERTY,  poVer-ti,  n.  the  state  of  being 
poor:  necessity:  want:  meanness:  d»> 
feet.  [ O.  Fr.  poverte  (Fr.  pauvnii^lj. 
paupertaa,  •4ati8 — pauper,  poor.  See 
rooR.] 

POWDER,  poVder,  n.,  dmt:  amy  snlietanoe 
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give 
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in  fine  parttdes :  gunpowder ;  ludr-pow- 
der. — v.t.  to  reduce  to  powdw:  to 
sprinkle  with  powder :  to  salt.— v. t.  to 
crumble  into  powder.  [M.E.  potidre— Fr. 
— L.  puMe,  pulveria^  dust.] 

POWDERED,  pow'derd,  a4i.  reduced  to 
powder  :  sprinkled  with  powder :  salted. 

POWDERY,  pow'der-i,  ad^',  resembling  or 
sprinkled  with  powder :  dusty :  friable. 

POWER,  powder,  n.,  strength:  energy:  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind :  any  agency :  moving 
force  of  anvthing:  rule:  authority:  influ- 
ence: ability:  capacity:  a  ruler:  a  divin- 
ity: the  result  of  the  continued  multi* 
plication  of  a  quantity  by  itself  any 
~iven  number  of  times :  (optios)  magni- 
Ing  strength:  (obs.)  a  great  many. 
LE.  j?0«r--O.  Fr.  (Fr.  pouixnr)— Low  L. 
pol-eret  to  be  able,  L.  pone  (po^e8at). 
See  Potent  1 

POWERFUL,'  pow'eivfool,  mUf.  having 
great  power;  mighty:  intense:  forcible: 
efficacious.  —  adv.    Pow'ebfuu^y.  »>  n. 

POW^BVULRBflB. 

POWERLESS,  pow^er-les,  luff.  without 
power  s  we^ :  impotent.— ooe^  Pow'BI^ 

LB£BLT.— n.  FOVKBLESBinEBS. 

POZ»  poke,  n.  pustules :  an  eruptive  dis- 
ease.   [Written  for  pocka,  pL  of  POOK.] 

PRAOnCABILITY,  prak-ti-ka-hil'i4i«  «. 
state  or  q^ity  of  being  practicable. 

FRACmCJABLE,  prak'tik-a-bl,  addf.  that 
maybe praetieedf  used,  or  followed:  that 
omy  he  done :  passable.— <idv.  Prao'tio 

ABLY. 

FRACmGAL,  prak'tik^al,  ckV.  that  can  be 
put  invraduse:  useful:  applying Imowl- 
edge  to  some  nsefol  end.— lodv.  PkacT* 

TIOALLY.— n.  PRA(/TiaAl4NBBB. 

PRACmCIE,  prak'tis,  n.  a  doing :  the  habit 
of  doing  anything:  freauent  use:  per- 
formance: method:  medical  treatment: 
ezaroise  of  any  profession:  a  rule  in 
arithmetic  [M.B.prafth'Xra-O.Fr.pfoc- 
figue— Or.  praktikoSt  fit  for  doin^^-prav- 
sOfpraxdtto  do.] 

PRAGTIGE.  prak'tla,  v.t.  to  put  In  practice 
or  do  habitually :  to  perform :  to  ezer* 
dae*  as  a  profeanon :  to  use  or  exerdae : 
to  oommit.— v.i.  to  have  or  to  form  a 
habit:  to  ezeroifle  any  employment  or 
profession :  to  try  artinoea.— n.  fbacTtio- 
BB.    [From  the  noun.] 

FRAOTtnONER,  iirak-tiah'nn-er»  n,  one 
WHO  praefioes  or  is  engaged  in  the  eicer- 
cise  of  any  profession,  esp.  medioftne  or 
law.  ^  (Older  form  pracnotofi— O.  Fr. 
jprOietictenA 

F&iSiSnJNiKB,  prem-flhnTre,  n.  the  offence 
of  disr^ard  or  contempt  of  the  king  and 
his  government,  espeeiaily  the  offence  of 
introducing  papal  or  other  foreign^  &<i- 
thority  into  England :  the  writ  founded 
on  snob  an  offence :  the  penalty  incurred 
by  the  offence.  [A  oorr.  ot  proBmonere, 
to  forewarn,  to  die.] 

m^rrOR*  pre'tor,  n.  a  magistrate  of  an- 
cient Rome,  next  in  rank  to  the  conauls. 
— n.  Pa^TOBsmp.  [Lit.  '*  one  who  goes 
before,**  L.  pnoB^or  for  pronfor-prce,  be- 
fore, eo,  iiumf  to  go.] 

FRiSrrORIAL,  pre-tO'ri-al,  PRJSTORI^N, 
pre-t5'ri-an,  c[c{f.  pertaining  to  a  predtor 
or  magistrate :  anthorixed  or  ezeroiaed 
by  the  praetor;  jndidaL 

PRiBTOSIUH,  pre-tO'ri-um,  n.  the  official 
residence  of  the  Roman  preUor^  procon- 
sul, or  governor  in  a  province :  tne  gen- 
eral^ tent  in  a  camp:  the  counouL  of 
officers  who  attended  the  general  and 
met  in  his  tent. 

PRAOMATIO,  praff-mat'ik,  PRAOMAT- 
ICAL,  prag-mat'ik-al,  ad/.  ovei^«x^ve, 
offidous,  meddlesome.— adv.  P&AcaiAflf* 
I0AIXY.«— PitAOBCATio  SAScnON ,  a  spedal 
deorae  issued  by  a  sovereign,  snek  aa 


that  passed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VL 
of  Germany,  securing  the  crown  to 
Maria  Theresa,  and  which  led  to  the  war 
so  called  in  1741.  [Ori^.  fit  for  aoHcn, 
Fr. — ^L.— Gr.  pragnuzttkos — pragma'^ 
pragtnatoaf  deed-^prossO,  to  do.] 

PRATRTFy  prft^ri,  n.  an  extensive  meadow 
or  tract  of  land,  level  or  rolling,  without 
trees,  and  covered  with  tall  coarse  grass. 
[Fr.— Low  L.  protorta,  meadow-land^-Ik 
pro^um,  a  meadow.] 

FRAIBE,  prftB,  n.  the  expresdon  of  the 
priee  or  vaiiie  in  which  any  person  or 
thin^  is  held :  commendation :  tribute  of 
gratitude :  a  glorifying,  as  in  worship  : 
reason  of  praise. — v.t.  to  express  estima- 
tion of :  to  commend;  to  honor:  to  gieri* 
fy,  as  in  worship.  [O.Fr.pre»s(Fr.prtic) 
•''L.  pretimm,  price,  value.    See  Psigb.]  ' 

PRAISEWORTHY,  prftz'wur-Wii,  adj.,  wor- 
thy otpraiee,  commendable. — n.  Pbjjbh^* 

WOBTHnQESB. 

FRANCE,  prans,  v.i.  to  strut  about  in  a 
showy  or  warlike  manner :  to  ride  show- 
ily: to  bound  gaily,  aa  a  horse.  [Another 
form  of  PRAlOL] 

FRANdNO,  pranking,  adj.  riding  show- 
ily :  springing  or  bounding  gaUy.^odv. 

PBAiro'llVQLY. 

PRANK,  prangk,  v.t.  to  display  or  adorn 

showily.  [Closely  akin  toprcfft,  which  is 

a  nasalised  form  of  Pbick.] 
PRANK,  prangk,  n.  a  sportive  action :  a 

mischievous  triolE.    [Same  word  aa  the 

above.l 
PRAl^  pr&t,  V.U  to  talk  idly  :  to  tattle : 

to  be  loquacious. — v.t.  to  speak  without 

meaning.—^,  trifling  talk.    [Scand.  and 

Low  G(er.,  aa  Daa»  prate,  'DuJu  praaten, 

to  tattle.] 
PRATER,  pr&t'er,  fk  one  who   pratea  or 

talks  idly. 
PRATINO,  prftt'ing,  o^*.,  taUcinp  idly  oi 

nnmeanhagly.— «•  idle  talk.— ^icn^  Pb^t'- 

IKOLY. 

PRATTLE,  pratl,  v.i.  to  prate  or  talk  much 

and  idly:  to  utter  chilcPs  talk. — n.  empty 

talk,    r^req.  of  Pr^HL] 
PRATTLER,  pratler,  n.  one  who  prattles, 

asaohiid. 
PRAWN,  prawn,  n.  a  small  crustacean 

animal  like  the  shrimp.  [Ety.  unknown.] 

PRAXIS,  praks'iii,  n,^practiee :  an  example 
for  exercise.  [Or.— prassO,  praxd,  to  do.] 

PRAY,  prft,  «.t.  to  ask  earnestly :  to  en- 
treat: to  petition  or  address  God. — v.t  to 
ask  earnestly  and  reverently,  as  in  wor- 
abip:  to  Sl;^plicate^-pf^p.  prfiy^ing;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  prfiyed.  [O.  Fr.  preier  (Fr. 
prier>— L.  preo-eT-^prex,  pr«S4iJ,a  prayer, 
akin  to  Sans.praeca,  Ger. /ragen,  to  ask.] 

PRAYER,  prftr,  ik  the  act  of  praying :  en- 
treaty :  the  words  used  :  solemn  address 
to  God:  a  formula  of  worship. 

PRAYERFUL,  prftr'fool,  adj.,  full  of  or 
given     to  prayer:     devotionaL-^ adv. 

PBAYBB'FCLLY.— «.  PBAYEB'FDLNBSB. 

PRAYERLESS,  prftrles,  adj.  without  or 
not  using  prayer.— adv.  Pb^yxb^lbbsly. 


PRAYING,  pr&'ing,  n*  the  act  of  making  a 
prayer :  a  prayer  made.  — a^j*  given  to 
t)rayer. 

PREACH,  prCch,  v.i*  to  pronounce  a  public 
discourse  on  sacred  subjects:  to  discourse 
earnestly:  to  give  advice  in  an  offensive 
or  obtrusive  manner.— f7.t.  to  publish  in 
religious  dlKourses :  to  teach  publicly. 
[F^.  pr4eher  (It.  predieare)— L.  proedtco, 
'atum,  to  proclaim— pns,  before,  dico,  to 
proclaim,  akin  to  dioo,  to  say.  See 
Dicnoy.] 

PREACHER,  prfich'er,  n.  one  who  die- 
courses  publiely  on  religious  matters. 

PREACHING,  preoh'iof ,  n.  the  act  of 
ppsaffhing :  a  puUic  religious  diacourae. 
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PREAMBLE,  prS-aml)!  or  pr6'am-bl,  n. 
preface  :  introduction.  [Lit.  that  which 
"goes  before,"  Fr.  pr^ambuhsr—h.  prce, 
before,  anibulo,  to  go.] 

PRE-AUDIENCE,  prS-aw'di-ens,  n.  right 
of  previous  audtence  or  hearing:  pre- 
cedence at  the  bar  among  lawyers.  [L. 
jMYB,  before,  and  Auddenoe.] 

PREBEND,  preb'end,  n.  the  share  of  the 

.  estate  of  a  cathedral  or  ooUegiate  church 
aUotDed  to  a  member  of  a  cathedral 
church.  [L.  prcebenda,  a  payment  to  a 
private  person  from  a  public  source — 
prabeo,  to  allow.] 

PkEBENDAL,  pre-bend'al,  adfj\  relating  to 
a  pre&eTtd. 

PREBENDARY,  preb'end-«r-i,  n.  an  eccle- 
siastic who  enjoys  Skprtifend :  an  officiat* 

'  ing  or  residentiary  canon. — n.  Fbeb'eni>- 

ABTSHEP. 

PRECARIOUS,  nre-ka'ri-us,  adj.  uncertain, 
because  depending  on  the  will  of  another : 
held  by  a  aoubtful  tenure.— adv.  Pbboa'- 
BIOUBLT.  —  n.  Pbboa'sioubnbss.  [lit. 
'*  obtained  by  prayer  or  entreaty,^'  L. 
precariuS'-precort  to  pray.    See  IliAT.] 

PRECAUTION,  pre-kaw'shun,  n.,  caution 
or  care  lieforenand :  a  preventive  meas- 
ure.—^.^.  to  warn  or  advise  beforehand. 
[Fr. — ^L.  proB^  before.    See  CxirnoN.] 

PRECAUTIONARY,  pre-kaVshun-ar-i, 
a4j.  containing  or  proceeding  from  pre" 
caution. 

PRECEDE,  pre-fl6d',  v.t  to  o^  before  in 
time,  rank,  or  importance.  [Fr.  prMder 
— L,  prcBcedo—proet  before,  cedo,  go.  See 
Cedb.] 

PRECEDENCE,  pre-sSd'ens,  PRECEDEN- 
CY, pre-sSd'en-si,  n.  the  act  of  going  be- 
fore m  time :  prioritv :  the  state  of  being 
before  in  rank,  or  the  place  of  honor: 
the  foremost  place  in  ceremony.     [Fr. 

PRECEDENT,  pre-sSd'ent,  ac(f.,  going  be- 
fore :  anterior.  —  adv.  Pbboed'kntlt. 
[Fr.— L.  prcBoedena,  '■entia,  pr.p.  of  prcB- 
cedo.'\ 

PRECEDENT,  pres'e-dent,  n.  that  which 
may  serve  as  an  example  or  rule  in  the 
future :  a  parallel  case  in  the  past.  [lit. 
"foregoing."    See  above  word.] 

PRECEDENTED,  pres'e-dent-ed,  adH.  hav- 
ing a  precedent:  warranted  by  an  ex- 
ample. 

PRECEDING,  pre-sedlng,  a4f.,  goina  5e- 
fore  in  time,  rank,  etc.:  antecedent : 
previous:  former. 

PRECENTOR,  pre-sen'tor,  n.  he  that  leads 
in  music:  tne  leader  of  a  choir:  the 
leader  of  the  psalmody  in  the  Scotch 
Church.-^n.  Pbbobm'tobship.  [L.  prce, 
before,  cantor ^  a  singer — camo.  See 
ChaotJ 

PRECEPT,  prfi'sept,  n.  rule  of  action :  a 
commandment:  principle,  or  maxim: 
(faw)  the  written  warrant  of  a  magis- 
trate.  [Fr.  jpr^oep^e— K  prceeeptum — 
prcec^tua,  pa.p.  otprcecipiot  to  take  be- 
lorehand,  to  g^ve  rules  to— ^>reB,  before, 
and  capio.    Ifee  Capable.] 

PRECEPTIVE,  pre-sept'iv,  acb'.  containing 
or  giving  precepts :  directing  in  moral 
conauct:  mdactic. 

PRECEPTOR,  pre-sept'or,  n.  one  who  de- 
livers preeepte;  a  teacher:  an  instructor: 
the  head  of  a  school. — a€{/.  PrbobftO'bi- 

AL.-^n.  FKBCKFfBMSB. 

PRECEPTORY,  pre-sepf  or-i,  oc^.  giving 
preoepts, — n.  a  religious  house  or  college 
of  the  Kn]£hts  Templar. 

PRECESSION,  pre-eesh'un,  n.  the  act  of 
{pingbefoTt, 

P&BClNCfr,  pre'singkt,  n.  limit  or  bound- 
aiy  of  a  piaoe :  a  territorial  district  or 
diviaicm :  limit  of  jurisdiction  or  author- 
itgr.    |Llt.''girtattout,*'''«iiooinpMMd,'' 


li.  proBcinciuBi  P^P*  of  prcBcingo-^pro^ 
before,  and  cingOt  to  girdJ 

PRECIOUS,  presh'us,  a4j.  of  great  price  or 
worth  :  costly :  highly  esteemed :  worth- 
less, contemptible  (in  irony) :  (B.)  valu- 
able because  of  its  rarity.— oav.  Prbo'- 
lousLY.  —  n.  Prbo'iousnbss.  [O.  Fr. 
precioe  (Fr.  prieieux) — L.  prtiioaue^' 
pretium,  "price.    See'F^CB.] 

PRECIPICE,  pres'i-pis,  n.  a  very  steep 
place  :  any  steep  descent.  [Fr.  —  IL 
prcecipitium—proeceps,  prcedpitiSj  head- 
long—j^tcb,  before,  and  caput,  capitia,  the 
head     See  TTtcap  1 

PRECIPITABLE,pre-sip'i.tarbl,  adj^hem.) 
that  may  be  precipitated, — n.  Pbboifx- 
tabil'ity. 

PRECIPITANCE,  pre-sip'i-tans,  PRECTPI- 
TANCY,  pre-sipi-tan-si,  n.  quality  of 
being  precipitate :  haste  in  resolving  or 
executing  a  purpose. 

PRECIPn^NT,  pre-sip'i-tant,  adfif.,  falling 
headlong :  rushing  down  with  velocity : 
hasty:  unexpecteuy  brought  on.— adv. 
pREOip'iTANTLY.    [Fr.p.  oflt.  prcedpito, 

PRECIPITATE,  pre-fiipl-t&t,  v.t.  to  throuf 
headrforemoet :  to  urge  with  ea^^mess : 
to  hurry  rashly :  to  hasten :  (oiem.)  to 
throw  to  the  bottom,  as  a  substance  in 
solution  or  suspension.  ^-ac(;.,  falling^ 
flowing,  or  rushing  headlong:  lacking 
deliberation :  overhiEtfty :  (m&i.)  ending 
soon  in  death. — n.  (cnem.^  a  substance 
precipitated.  [L.  prcBcipito,  '■atus—prtB' 
oepe.    See  Prbcificb.] 

PRECIPITATELY,  pre-sip'i-tftt-li,  adv.  in 
9k  precipitate  manner :  headlong. 

PRECIPITATION,  pre-sip-i-t&'shun,  n.  act 
ot  precipitating:  great  hurry:  rash  haste: 
rapid  movement. 

PRECIPITOUS,  pre-sip'i-tus,  adj.  like  a 
precipice:   very  steep:  hasty:  rash. — 

adt7.  JPBBCIF'ITOITSLT. — n.  PimGIP^ITOITB- 

NBSS.  [O.  Fr.  precipiieuaD—lu  pnjecepe. 
See  Pbecepice.] 

PRECIS,  prSrsS',  n.  a  precise  or  abri( 
statement:  an  abstract:  summary. 

PRECISE,  pre-iS^,  adj.  deflmte:  exact:"  ^. . 
vague:  aahering  too  much  to  rule  :  ex- 
cessively nice. — adv.  Pbecibb'lt. — n.PBB- 
ODSB'NBas.  [Fr.  j>r^ci»— L.  prandsuA^  pa.  p. 
of prasddo— pros,  before,  and  ocsdo,  to  cut. 
See  CasubaT] 

PRECISIAN,  pre-6izh'an,n.  an  over-precise 
person. 

PRECISION,  pre-sizh'un,  n.  quality  of  being 
precise :  exactness  :  accuracy. 

PRECLUDE,  pre-kl65d',  v.t.  to  hinder  by 
anticipation :  to  keep  back :  to  prevent 
from  taking  place.  [L.  prcBcludOf  --dusus 
—pnEt  before,  and  dauao,  to  shut.  See 
ClaubeJ 

PRECLU^ON,  pre-klG5'zhun,n.  actof  jpre- 
cHuding  or  hindering :  state  of  being  pre- 
cluded.   

PRECLUSIVE,  pre-klOd'siv,  acy.  tending 
to  preclude:  hindering  beforehand.— adv. 

PRECOCIOUS,  pre-kO'shus,  acfj.  having  the 
mind  developed  very  early  :  premature : 
forward. — adv.  Pbboo'ciouslt. — ns.  Pkb- 
oo'cnousNESs,  Prbooc'ity.  [Orig.  •*  ripe 
before  the  natural  time,"  formed  from  L. 
proecoXtprtBCoeis^-'praR,  before,  and  oogtco, 
to  cook,  to  ripen.    See  Cook.] 

PRECOGNITION,  pr6-kog-nish1m,  n.,  oog^ 
nition,  knowledge,  or  examination  before-^ 
hand :  (Scots  law)  an  examination  as  to 
whether  there  is  ground  for  prosecution. 
[L.  oritB,  before,  and  CooNinoi^.] 

PRECONCEIVE,  prfi-kon-sfiv',  v.t.  to  oon- 
ceive  or  form  a  notion  of  b^orchand. 
[li.  prce,  before,  and  Cokcexvs.] 

PREdONCEFTION,  pr6-kon-sep'shun,  n. 
act  of  preoonoeiving :  previous  opinion. 

FRBOONuEBT,  pr&>kon-«ert',  v.t.  to  eot^ 


cert  or  settle  beforehand.  [L.  prce,  b» 
ford,  and  Concert,  v.] 

PIUSCURSOR,  pre-kur'sor,  n.  a,  forerunner: 
one  who  or  that  which  indicates  ap- 
proach. [L. — prce,  before,  and  cursor 
^"Curro,  to  run.    See  Coubse.] 

PRECURSORY,  pre-kur'sor-i,  ocj;.,  fore- 
running: indicating  something  to  fol- 
low. I 

PREDACEOUS,  pre-d&'shus,  adj.  living  by 

O:  predatory.  \lt.  predace — Ij.  prcedOf 
y,  prey.] 

PREDAL,  pre'dal,  ad^.  pertaining  to  prey : 
plundering. 

PREDATORY,  pred'a-tor-i  or  pr6'dartor-i, 
adj.  ^  plundering :  characterized  by  plun- 
dering :  hungry :  ravenous. — adv.  FIked'- 
ATORILT.  [L.  praedor,  -atus,  to  plunder — 
prasda,  booty.    See  Pbey.] 

PIcEDECEASE,  pre-de-s^s',  n.,  decease  or 
death  before  something  else. — v.t.  to  die 
before.     [L.  prce^  before,  and  Decease.] 

PREDECESISOK,  pr§-de-6es'or,  n.  one  who 
has  preceded  another  in  any  office.  [L. 
proe,  before,  and  deoessor—aecedOf  deoes- 
sus,  to  withdraw — de,  away,  and  cedo. 
See  Cede  1 

PREDESOTnARIAN,  pre-des-tin-a'ri-an, 
cu^.  pertaining  to  predestination. — n.  one 
who  nolds  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 


[See  Pbedestinb.] 
*REDEST 


PREDESTINATE,  pre-des'tin-ftt,  v.t  to 
determine  b^orehand :  to  preordain  by 
an  unchangeable  purpose.    [See  Peledbs- 

PREDESTINATION,  pre-des-tin-&'sbun,  n. 
act  ot  predestinating :  (theol.)  the  doctrine 
that  God  has  from  ail  eternity  immut- 
ably fixed  whatever  is  to  happen. 

PREDESTINATOR,  pre-des'tin-firtor,  n.  one 
who  predestinates  or  foreordains :  a  pre- 
destinari  ftn 

PREDESTINE,  pre-des'tin,  v.t.  to  destine 
or  decree  be/orehand  :  to  foreordain.  [L. 
prcedestinot  -atus—vnz^  before,  and  aes- 
vino.    See  Destine.  J 

PREDETERBONATE,  pr§.de-ter'min-&t, 
adj.,  determined  b^orehand. — n.  Predk- 
tebjqka'tion. 

PREDETERMINE,  prS-de-ter'min,  v.t.  to 
determine  be/orehand.  [L.  prc^  before, 
and  Determine.] 

PREDIAL,  pre'di-al,  adj.  consisting  of 
land  or  farms :  growing  from  land.  [Fr. 
prMialr—lj.  prcSium  (for  proR-hendium), 
an  estate.    Bee  PkbhensiIjB.1 

PREDICABLE,  pred'i-ka-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  predicated  or  affirmed  of  somethii\e : 
attributable. — n.  anything  that  canoe 
predicated. — n.  Predicahil'ity,  quality 
of  being  predicable. 

PREDICAMENT,  pre^Va-ment,  n.  Qogic) 
one  of  the  classes  or  categories  which  in- 
clude all  predicables :  condition  :  an  un- 
fortunate or  trying  position.  [Low  L. 
jpredtcamen/nm.l 

PREDICATE,  pred'i-kftt,  v.t.  to  affirm  one 
thing  of  another. — n.  (Jiogic  and  aram.) 
that  which  is  stated  of  the  subject.  [L. 
prcedicOt  -atus,  to  proclaim,  thus  a  doub- 
let of  Preach.] 

PREDICATION,  pred-i-kft'shun,  n.  act  of 
predicating:  assertion. 

PRE^ICAITVE,  predl-kftt-iv,  adij.  express^ 
ingjpredteafion  or  affirmation. 

PREDICT,  pre-dikt',  v.t.  to  declare  or  teU 
b^orehand:  to  prophesy.  [L.  prcedictta, 
pa.p.  of  proedioOt  from  prce,  before,  and 
dioo,  to  say.] 

PREDICTION,  pre-dik'shun,  n.  act  of  pre- 
dieting :  that  which  is  predictedor  fore- 
told ;  prophecy. 

PREDICfrivE,  pre<likt'iv,  adj^JoreMling: 

^prophetiC; 

PREDILECTION,  prfi-di-lek'shun,  n.  a 
choosing  be/orehand:  favorablejprepos- 
Mflsion  of  mind :   paitiality.    pu  pne, 
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before,  and  dtlecHo,  -onts.  choice,  from 
dUigOt  dilecttia,  to  love — die,  apart,  and 
lego,  to  choose.] 

PREDISPOSE,  prS-difl-p02lVi;./.  to  dupose 
or  incline  ^forehana.  [L.  jorce,  before, 
and  Dispose.] 

PREDISPOSmON,  prO-difihpo-zLsh'un,  n. 
state  of  being  preaisposed  or  previoosly 
inclined. 

PREDOMINANCE,  pre-dom'in-ans,  PRE- 
DOMINANCY, pre-dom'in-an-si,  n.  con* 
dition  of  hemg  predominant:  superiority: 
ascendency. 

PREDOMDiANT,  pre-dom'in-ant,  cu(;., 
ruling :    ascendant.  — *  adv.    Fbedom'in- 

ANTLY. 

PREDOMINATE,  pre-domln-At,  v.t  to 
dominate  or  rule  over, — v»u  to  be  dom- 
inant over:  to  surpass  in  strength  or 
authority :  to  prevaiL  [L.  jproB,  over, 
and  DOMiNAmT 

PRE-EMINENCE,  pre-em'i-nens,  n.  state 
of  being  pre-eminent:  superiority  in  ex- 
cellence.   PFr. — ^L.] 

PRE-EMINENT,  pre-em'i-nent,  od;.,  emi^ 
nent  above  others :  surpassing  others  in 
good  or  bad  qualities:  outstanding. — 
adv.  pRB-Eic'iNBMTLT.  [L.  jprcB,  before, 
and  Emiment.] 

PRE-EMPnON,  pre-em'shun,  n.  right  of 
purchasing  before  others.  [L.  pros,  be-> 
lore,  and  emptio^  a  buying"— emo,  emp* 
tu8,  to  buy.] 

PREEN,  pr6n,  v,t,  to  compose  and  arrange 
as  birds  do   their  featners.    [Same  as 

PStTTIfK     1)  1 

PRE-ENGAGE,  prS-en-gftf ,  v.t  to  engage 
beforehB,nA> — n.  Pbb-bnqaob'ioent.  [L. 
prcB,  before,  and  Enoaob.] 

^RE-ESTABLISH,  prS-es-tablish,  v.t.  to 
establish  2>e/or6hand.— n.PBB-BSTAB'lilSH- 
MENT.    [L.  prcB,  before,  and  EIstablibh.] 

•  •RE-EXIST,  prS-egz-ist',  v.t.  to  exist  be- 
/orehand. — n.  Prb-exist'bnob.  [L.  prcB, 
before,  and  Exist.] 

?RE-EXISTENT,  prS-egz-isf  ent,  a4f.,  eas 
t9fenf  or  existing  beforehand. 

PREFACE,  preffijB  or  -as,  n.  something 
spoken  before:  the  introduction  to  a 
book,  etc. — v.t.  to  introduce  with  a  pref- 
ace. [Fr.  pr^/ooe— L.  prcefatto^'prce^ 
before,  and  for^  fatus^  to  speak.     See 

FATE.t 

PREFATORY,  pref  artor-i,  adi.  pertaining 
to  a  jTre/oce;  introductory.— ciav.  PBxr- 

ATORILT. 

PREFECT,  prS^ekt,  n.  one  ptaaed  in  au- 
thority over  others:  a  commander:  a 
governor,  esp.  of  a  province  in  France. 
—  na.  Prb'fbctubb,  PBE^FBcrrsHip,  his 
office  or  jurisdiction.  [BV.  prifei — L. 
prcefectusj  pa.p.  of  prcrfleith-prcB,  over, 
and  facto,  to  make,  to  place.   See  Fact.] 

PREF^^,  pre-fer^,  v.t.  to  esteem  above  an- 
other :  to  regard  or  hold  in  higher  esti- 
mation :  to  choose  or  select :  to  promote : 
to  exalt :  to  offer  or  present,  as  a  pra^rer : 
to  place  in  advance  i—pr.p.  preferring ; 
pa.t  and  pa.p.  preferred'.  [Lit.  "to 
place  before,"  Pr.  prefirer—Jj.  prcefero 
—prcBj  before,  and  jero,  E.  BeabJ 

PREFERABLE,  prerer-arbl,  a^f.  worthy 
to  be  pr^erred  Gt  chosen  :  more  desin^ 
able,  or  excellent:  of  better  quality. — 
adv.  PREF'SaABLT,— n,  Fbsf'ebablsnsss. 

PREFERENCE,  pref  er-ens,  n.  the  act  of 
preferring:  estimation  above  another: 
the  state  of  being  preferred :  that  which 
is  preferred:  choice. — adj.  PfiEFsaKENTiAL, 
pref-er-en'shal,  having  a  preference. 

PREFERMENT,  pre-ferment,  n.  the  act  of 
preferring :  the  state  of  being  advanced : 
advancement  to  a  higher  position :  pro- 
motion :  superior  place. 

FREFIGURATTVE,  pre-flg^a-ra-tiv,  acff. 
V 


showing  by  previous  flgureSt  types,  or 
similitudes. 

PREFIGURE,  pre-flg'ar,  v.t.  to  figure  be- 
/orehand  :  to  suggest  by  antecedent  rep- 
resentation or  by  types. — ne.  Pbefio'ubb- 
MEMT,  Prbfioxtba'tion.  [L.  prcB,  before, 
and^QUBB.] 

PREFIX,  pre-nks",  v.t  to  fix  or  put  before. 
or  at  the  beginning.  [L.  prce,  before,  and 
FccJL 

PREFIX,  prfi'flks,  n.  a  letter,  syllable,  or 
-word  fixed  or  put  at  the  beginning  of  an- 
other word. 

PREGNANCY,  pr^g^nan-d,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing pregnant  or  with  young :  fertility : 
unusuaTcapacity. 

PREGNANT,  pr^nant,  a4f.  with  child  or 
voung  :  f  ruitf  uT:  abounding  with  results: 
full  of  sis^niflcance :  implving  more  than 
is  actually  expressed :  f uU  of  promise. — 
adv.  Preo'nai«tlt.  [lit.  ''bringing 
forth,**  O.  Fr. — ^L.  prcBgnans,  ^amis-^ 
prce,  before,  and  -gnans^  pr.p.  of  the  obs. 
verb  of  which  gnatus  (see  li'ATAL)  is  the 

pa.p.] 

PREHENSIBLE,  pre-hen'si-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  seized.    [See  Prehbnhuje.  J 

PREHENSILE,  pre-hen'sil,  adj.^  seizing: 
adapted  for  seizing  or  holding,  [From 
L.  prehensus,  pa.  p.  otpre-hendo,  to  seise, 
fromjnxB,  before,  and  root  of  Get.] 

PREHENSION,  pre-hen'shun,  n.  a  seizing 
or  taking  hold.    [L.  prehensio,  -onis.']   . 

PREHISTORIC,  pre-his-tor'ik,  adj.  relating 
to  a  time  before  that  treated  of  in  hi^ 
tory.     [L.  proR^  before,  and  Histobio.1 

PREJUDGE,  pre-juj',  v.t.  to  judge  or  de- 
cide upon  before  hearing  the  whole  case : 
to  condemn  unheard. — n.  Pbejuix^'iiemt. 
JLuprce,  before,  and  JUDGB.] 

PREJUDICATE,  pre-j65'di-k&t,  v.t  to 
Judge  be/orehand  :  to  prejudge. — v.i.  to 
decide  without  examination. -—n.  Pbb- 
judioa'tion.  [L.  pra^judico,  -atumr^prce, 
before,  and  jimico,  to  Judge.] 

PREJTJDICATIVE,  pre-j55^ai-kat-lv,  adff. 
forming  a  judgment  or  opinion  brfore^ 
hand. 

PREJUDICE,  prej'a-dis,  ti.  a  judgment  or 
opinion  formed  be/orehand  or  without 
due  examination :  a  prejudgment :  un- 
reasonable prepossession  for  or  against 
anything :  bias :  injury  or  wrong  of  any 
kind :  oisadvantage  :  mischief. — v.t.  to 
fill  with  prejudice :  to  prepossess :  to  bias 
the  mind  of :  to  injure  or  hurt.  [L.  |>ree» 
judicium — prm,  before,  and  judicium, 
judgment.    Bee  Judge.] 

PREJUDICIAL,  prej-a-dish'al,  a4f.  disad- 
vantageous :  injurious :  nuscbievous : 
tending  to  obstruct. — adv.  pRSJUDf  CI1AI#- 
LY.    [Orig. "  resulting  from  pr^udice.^ 

FRELAUY,  prersrsi,  n.  the  office  of  a  pef 
ate  :  the  order  of  bishops  or  the  bisnops 
collectively :  episcopacy. 

PRELATE,  prelllt,  ti.  a  superior  clergy- 
man having  authority  over  others,  as  a 
bishop:  a  church  dignitary. — n.  Pbel'- 
atbship.  [lit.  *'one  placed  over  others,** 
Fr.  prilat^lt.  prelatus—proe,  before,  and 
latus,  borne.    See  Elate.] 

PRELATIC,  pre-lat'ik,  PRELATICAL, 
pre-lat'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  prelates 
or  prelacy. — adv,  Pbelat'ically. 

PRELATIST,  prel'at-ist,  n.  an  upholder  of 


.',  pre-lekt',  v.i.  to  read  before  or 

in  presence  of  others:  to  read  a  discourse: 
to  lecture.  [L.  prcBlego—pnjB^  before, 
and  lego,  tectum^  to  read.] 

PRELEOnON,  pre-lek'shun,  n.  a  lecture 
or  discourse  read  to  others. 

PRELECTOR,  pre-lek'tor,  n.  one  who  pre- 
lects  '  a  lecturer 

PRELIBATION,  pr^-lT-bfi'shun,  n.  a  tasting 
be/orehand,  foretaste.  [L.  prcBlibaHo~^ 
prcs,  before,  and  Ztbo,  -am,  to  taste.] 


PRELIMINARY,  pre-lim'in-ar-i,  a4j.  intro- 
ductory :  preparatory :  preceding  the 
main  discourse  or  ousiness.  — n.  that 
which  precedes:  introduction. — adv.  "PsB^ 
LDf'iNABiLY.  [L.  prcBj  before,  and  lim^ 
inaris,  relating  to  a  threshold — limen, 
liminis,  a  threshold.    Cf.  Limit.] 

PRELUDE,  prel'ad,  n.  a  short  piece  of 
music  before  a  longer  piece  :  a  preface  : 
a  forerunner.  [Lit.  "  anything  played 
before,"  Fr. — Im^Ij. prcdudium-^'L.prcR, 


to pltwbef ore :  to 
precede,  as'an  introduction.  [From  above 


before,  ludere,  to  play.] 

PRELUDE,  pre-lad%  v.t 
precede 
wordJ 

PRELUSIVE,  pre-lQ'siv,  adj.  of  the  nature 
of  B, prelude:  introductory. 

PRElfATURE,  prem'artOr  or  pr&-ma*tQr', 
ady.,  mature  before  the  proper  time: 
happening  before  the  proper  time:  too 
soon  believed,  unauthenticated  (as  a  re- 
port).-*i(idt;.  Pbeh'atubely. — ns.  Tbxxl 
atub'ity,  Pbeii'atubbnbss.  [li.prama» 
turu»-~^proB,  before,  and  maturus,  ripe.] 

PREMUJITATE,  pre-med'i-t&t,  v.t  to 
meditxte  upon  be/orehand :  to  design 
previtvisly.— ^.t.  to  deliberate  beforehand. 
— ^yi.  Buemkdita'tion.  [L.  prcemeditor, 
-atus — proB,  before,  and  meditor,  to 
meditat(\] 

PREMIER,  prGm'yer  or  prem'-,  adj.,  prime 
or  first :  chief :  (^ier.)  most  ancient. — n. 
the  first  or  chief  minister  of  state  :  the 
prime  or  pi^emier  minister,  as  of  England. 
— n.  PRBlc'lEBBBlP.  [Fr. — ^L.  prim-arius, 
of  the  first  rank  — prim-^us,   first ;   cf. 

PBDiB.I 

PREMISE,  prem'is,  n.  that  which  is  pre- 
mised :  a  proposition  antecedently  sup- 
posed or  proved  for  after-reasoning : 
i^^'c)  one  of  the  two  propositions  in  a 
syUogism  f i  om  which  the  conclusion  is 
drawn :  the  thing  set  forth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  deed  :-^.  a  building  and  its 
adjuncts. 

PREMISE,  pre-mb^,  v.t.  to  send  or  state 
b^ore  the  rest:  to  make  an  introduction: 
to  lay  down  propositions  for  subsequent 
reasonings.  [Fr.— L.  {sententia)prcemi8sa 
(a  sentence)  put  before— ^rce,  before,  and 
mitto,  missus,  to  send.    uf.  Mission.] 

PREl^^,  prem'is,  n.  same  as  Pebmisb. 

PREMIUM,  pre'mi-um,  n.  a  reward :  a 
prize :  a  bounty :  payment  made  for  in- 
surance :  the  difference  in  value  above 
the  originaJ  price  or  {>ar  of  stock  (opposed 
to  DISOOUITT) :  anything  offered  as  an  in- 
centive. PL.  prasmiumr-prce,  above,  and 
emo,  to  take,  to  buy.] 

PREMONISH,  pr€-mon'ish,t7.f.  to  admonish 
or  warn  bi^orehand. — n.  PBEHOXi'noN. 
[From  pre-,  before,  and  monish,  a  corr. 
form  through  O.  Fr.,  from  L.  moneo,  to 
warn.    See  Admomish,  Monition.] 

PREMONTTIVE,  pre-mon'it-iv,  PREMON- 
ITORY, pre-mon'it-or-i,  atjy.  giving  tiwrn- 
ing  or  notice  b^orehand.-Axav.  Pbemon'- 

nOBILY. 

PREMONITOR,  pre-mon'it-or,  n.  one  who 
or  that  which  gives  vximing  be/orehand. 

PRENTICE,  pren'tis,  n.  short  for  Appbbn- 
tice. 

PREOCCUPANCY,  pre-oVQ-pan-si,  n.  the 
act  or  the  right  of  occupying  beforehand. 

PREOCCUPY,  pre-ok'Q-pT,  v.t  to  occupy  or 
take  possession  of  be/orehand  :  to  occupy 
beforehand   or  by  prejudices. — n.  Pre 
oocupa'tion.     [L.  jproB,  before,  and  Oc 

oupy.]^ 

PREORDAIN,  pr6-or-dftn',  v.t  to  ordain, 
appoint,  or  aetermine  beforehand. — n 
Pbeobbina'tiok.  [L.  prce,  before,  and 
Ordain.] 

PREPAID,  pre-pad',  adj.,  paid  be/orehand. 

PREPARATION,  prep-ar-a'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  preparing :  previous  arrangement : 
the  state  of  being  prepared  or  ready : 
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tbat  which  is  prepared  or  mada  ready : 
{anat.)  a  part  of  any  animal  hody  pre- 
served as  a  specimen.      [Fr. — L.  prcR- 

paratio.'] 

PJ&PARATTVE,  pre-par'artiv,  ady.  having 
the  power  of  pre]Mrvng  or  making  ready : 
fitting  for  anything. — n.  that  which  pre- 
pares: preparation. 

PREPARATORY,  pre-par'artor-i,  adj,, pre- 
paring for  :    previous  :    introductory : 


PREPARE,  pre-par',  v.U  to  make  ready  he- 
/orehand  :  to  fit  for  any  purpose  :  to  make 
ready  for  use :  to  adapt :  to  form  :  to  set 
or  appoint:  to  provide :  to  equip. — n.  Pbe- 
TABTKR,  [Ft.— L.  pra^^aro-^prn^f  hefore, 
and  paro,  to  make  ready.] 

PREPARED,  pre-pdrd\  a^,,  made  ready  : 
ready.— oat;.  P]^AB.'Ei«iY«— n.  Pbbpab'- 

EDNB88. 

PREPAY,  pre-p&',  vM  to  pay  before  or  in 
advance. — n.  PBSPAyHBliT.  [L.  proe,  be- 
fore, and  Pay.] 

PREPENSE,  pre-pens',  adij.  premeditated  : 
intentional,  chiefly  in  the  phrase  "  malice 
prepense." — adv,  Pbbfbzisb'ly.  [Lit. 
*' weighed  beforehand,"  through  the  Fr., 
from  li.  proR,  before,  and  pendo^  penawn^ 

to  iyf>jflrli  1 

PREPONDERANT,  pre-pon'der-ant,  ckft*., 
outweighing :  superior  in  weight,  power, 
or  influence. — aav.  Pbepon'debantly. — 
n.  Prsfoi^debance, 

PREPONDERATE,  pre*pon'der^t,  v.t.  to 

outtoeigh :  to  incline  to  one  side  :  to  ex- 

'  ceed  in  power  or  influence. — n.  Pbbfon- 

dera'hon.  [L.  prcBf  before,  and  jxmdero, 

-ohM,  to  weigh,  from  jxmdiia,  a  weight.] 

PREPOSITION,  prep-o-zish'un,  n.  a  word 
pkteed  before  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  show 
its  relation  to  some  otner  word  of  the 
sentence.  —  cujff,  Pbefosi'tional.  —  adv. 
PRBPOSfTiONAiXY.  [Fr. — ^L.  prceposiHo 
—prcR,  before,  and  pono^  positum,  to 
place  or  put ;  so  called  because  orig.  pre- 
fixed to  the  verb,  in  order  to  mooifjr  its 
meaningj 

PREPOSSusS,  pre-poz-zes',  v.t  to  posneea 
&e/orehand :  to  preoccupv,  as  the  mind  : 
to  bias  or  prejudice.    [L.  jprce,  before, 

POBSESS.] 

PREPOSSESSING,  pre-poz-zes'ing,  adfj. 
tending  to  pr^Mssesa  in  one's  favor  'jp^- 
ing  a  favorable  impression. — adv,  tVBr 

POSSBSB'maLY. 

PREPOSSESSION,  pre-poz-zesh'un,  n., 
previous  possession :  preconceived  opin- 
ion or  impression. 

PREPOSTEROUS,  pre-pos'ter-us,  acy.  con- 
tranr  to  nature  or  reason :  wrong :  ab- 
surd:  foolish.— adtj.  Prepos'teroitsly. — 
n.  Prbpos'tebousnesb.  [lit.  '*  having 
that  first  which  ought  to  be  last,**  Li. 
pr(xp08teru»—prce,  before,  posteruSt  after 
—postf  after.] 

PREROGATIVB,  pre-rog'artiv,  n.  an  ex- 
clusive or  peculiar  privilege.  [Lit.  "  privi- 
lege of  voting  first,  or  before  others,"  Fr. 
— L.  prcerogativuSt  that  is  asked  before 
others  for  his  opinion  or  vote— j>r(B,  be- 
fore, rogo,  -^itumf  to  ask.] 

PRESAGE,  pres'&j,  n.  something  that  indi- 
cates a  future  event. — adj.  Pi^sjlOb'ful. 
[Lit.  "  something  perceived  beforehand," 
Fr.jw^Oflre— L.  prassagiumr—^cesagio — 
prce,  before,  sagio,  to  perceive  quickly. 
See  Sagaoioub.] 

PRESAGE,  pre-saj',  v.t.  to  forebode :  to 
indicate  something  to  come :  to  predict. 
f^  I^resao'eb. 

PRESBYOPIA,  p"res-bl-5'pi-a,  n.  longsight- 
edness. [Gr.  preabys,  old,  and  ops,  opos, 
the  eye.] 

PRESBYTER,  pre«l)i-ter,  n.  (in  the  Eng. 
Church)  one  of  the  second  order  of  the 
ministry:  a  member  of  a  presbytery. 


[Lit.  •*  elder,"  L. — Gr.  presbyteros,  comp. 
otpresbys,  old.    Of.  Priest.] 

PRESBYTERIAN,  prez-bi-te'ri-an,  PRES- 
BYTERIAL,  prez-bi-te'ri-al,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  presbyters: 
pertaining  to  Presbytery  or  that  form 
of  church  government  in  which  all  the 
clergy  or  presbyters  are  equal :— opp.  to 
Episcopacy.— fi.  Presbyixbian,  an  ad- 
herent of  this  form  of  church  govern- 
ment^ 

PRESBYTERIANISM,  prez-bi-te'ri-an-izm, 
n.  the  form  of  church  government  of 
Presbyterians. 

PRESBYTERY,  prez'bi-ter-i,  n.  ifrrig.)  a 
council  of  presbyters  or  elders :  a  church 
court  consisting  of  the  ministers  and  one 
elder,  a  layman,  from  each  church  within 
a  certain  district :  {arch.)  that  part  of  the 
church  reserved  for  the  officiating  priests. 

PRESCIENCE,  pre'shi-ens,  n.,  AmoK^^eof 
events  be/oreoand :  foresight.    [Fr.] 

PRESCIENT,  pr&'shi-ent,  adj.,  knowing 
things  b^orehand.  [L.  prcescAens,  -entis, 
pr.p.  of  prcBScio,  to  foreknow— ^>rflB,  be- 
fore, sdo,  to  know.] 

PRESCRIBE,  preHskrib',  v.U  to  lay  down 
for  direction  :  to  appoint :  (meet.)  to  give 
directions  for,  as  a  remedy. — n,  Peb- 
sobib'sr.  [L.  prceseribo, -^crtptufii— proB, 
before,  scnbo,  to  write.] 

PRESCRIPT,  pre'skript,  n.  something  pre- 
scribed :  direction :  model  prescribed! 

PRESCRIPTIBLE,  pre-skript'i-bl,  odj.thAt 
mav  be  prescribed  for. — n.  Prescrifti- 
BiLrrY. 

PRESCRIPTION,  pre-skrip'shun,  n. '  act  of 
prescribing  or  directing :  (med.)  a  written 
direction  for  the  preparation  of  a  medi- 
cine :  a  recipe :  (taw)  custom  continued 
until  it  has  the  force  of  law.  [IV. — ^L. 
proBseriptJo.] 

PRESCRIPTIVE,  pre-ekript'iv,  acfj.  con- 
sisting in  or  acquired  by  custom  or  im- 
memorial use.    IL.] 

PRESENCE,  prezrens;  n.  state  of  being 
present  (opp.  of  Absbncb)  :  situation 
within  sight,  etc.:  approach  face  to 
face:  the  person  of  a  superior:  the 
persons  assembled  before  a  great  per- 
son :  mien  :  personal  appearance  :  calm- 
ness, readiness,  as  of  mind.  [Fr.  —  L. 
prcesentior^prcBsens.    See  Present,  adtj.} 

PRESENCE-CHAMBER,  prez'ens-chfim'- 
ber,  n.  the  chamber  or  room  in  which  a 
great  personage  receives  company. 

PRESENT,  prez'ent,  ac(j.  being  in  a  certain 
place  (opp.  to  Abseztt)  :  now  under  view 
or  consideration :  being  at  this  time : 
not  past  or  future :  reaav  at  hand  :  at- 
tentive :  not  absent-roinaed :  (pram.)  de- 
noting time  just  now,  or  making  a  gen- 
eral statement. — n.  present  time. — ^At 
present,  at  the  present  time,  now,  [Lit. 
•*  being  before  or  near,"  Fr. — 'L.prcesenSt 
'Sentis—prce,  before,  and  sens,  being,  cog. 
with  Sans,  sant,  being,  and  Soothj 

PRESENT,  pre-zent',  v.t.  to  set  before,  to 
introduce  :  to  exhibit  to  view :  to  offer : 
to  put  into  the  possession  of  another :  to 
make  a  gift  of :  to  lay  before  for  con- 
sideration: to  point,  as  a  gxxa  before 
firing.  —  a^\  Prbsent'able.  —  n.  Prb- 
SEMxER.  [Ft.  — L.  prcesento  — proesens. 
See  Present,  acfj.] 

PRESENT,  prez'ent,  n.  that  which  is  pre- 
sented or  ^ven,  a  gift. 

PRESENTATION,  prez-en-tft'shun,  n.  act 
of  presenting :  a  setting:  representation. 
[L.  prc^ntatio.] 

PRESENTIMENT,  pre-sen'ti-ment,  n.  a 
sentiment  or  perceiving  b^orehand:  pre- 
vious opinion:  a  conviction  of  something 
unpleasant  to  happen.  [O.  Fr. — ^L.  pn»- 
sentire.    See  Sentiment,  j 

PRESENTLY,  prez'ent-li,  adv.  without  de- 


lay :  after  a  little.    [Orig.  "at  present,** 
now/[ 

PRESENTMENT,  pre-zent'ment,  n.  act  of 
presenting:  the  tning  presented  or  repre- 
sented :  (Jaw)  notice  taken  of  an  offence- 
by  a  grand-Jurv  from  observation :  ac- 
cusation presented  by  a  grand- jury. 

PRESERVATION,  prez-er-va'shun,  n.  act 
of  preserving :  state  of  being  preserved. 

PRESERVATmJ,  pre-zerv'a-tiv,  PRE- 
SERVATORY,  pre-zerVa-tor-i,  ac(j.  tend- 
ing to  preserve :  having  the  quality  of 
preserving. — n.  that  which  preserves  :  a 
preventive  of  injury  or  decay. 

PRESERVE,  pre-zerv*,  v.t.  to  keep  from 
injury :  to  aefend :  to  keep  in  a  sound 
state :  to  season  for  preservation :  to 
keep  up,  as  appearances. — n.  that  which 
is  preserved,  as  fruit,  etc.  :  a  place  for 
the  protection  of  animals,  as  game,  etc. 
— n.  Prbserv'er.  [Fr.  preserver—It.  prce, 
beforehand,  servo,  to  preserve.] 

PRESIDE,  pre-zSd',  v.i.  to  direct  or  control, 
esp.  at  a  meeting :  to  superintend.  [Lit. 
"  to  sit  before  "  or  **  above,"  Fr.  prisider 
— Jj.proesidea—prce,  before,  8edeo,E.  Srr.] 

PRESIDENCY,  prez'i-den-si,  n.  the  oflSce 
of  a  president,  or  his  difipity,  term  of 
office,  jurisdiction,  or  residence. 

PRESIDENT,  prez'i-dent,  n,  one  who  pre- 
sumes over  a  meeting :  a  chairman :  the 
chief  officer  of  a  college,  institution,  etc.: 
an  officer  elected  to  the  supreme  execu- 
tive of  a  province  or  nation. — n.  Prbs'- 
iDBinsHiP.  jTr.— L.  proesidene,  -entis, 
pr.p.  ot  pra^sideo.] 

PRESIDENTIAL,  prez-i-den'shal,  adi.,  pre- 
siding over:  pertaining  to  apresiaent. 

PRBSIGNIFY,  pre-sig'ni-fr,  v.ti  to  signify 
beforehand.    [L.  pne,  before,  and  Sio- 

NIPV.] 

PRESS,  pres,  v.t.  to  squeeze  or  crush 
strongly:  to  hug:  to  drive  with  vio- 
lence :  to  bear  heavily  on :  to  distress : 
to  urge  :  to  inculcate  with  earnestness. — 
v.i.  to  exert  pressure  :  to  push  with  force: 
to  crowd :  to  go  forward  with  violence  : 
to  urge  with  vehemence  and  importunity: 
to  exert  a  strong  influence. — n.  Prebs'er. 
[Fr.  jwesser— L.  presso-^premo,  pressus^ 
to  soueeze.] 

PRESS,  pres,  n.  an  instrument  for  squeez- 
ing bodies  :  a  printing  machine  :  the  art 
or,  business  or  printing  and  publishing  : 
act  of  urging  forward :  urgency :  a 
crowd :  a  closet  for  holding  articles, — 
Thr  Press,  the  literature  of  a  country, 
esp.  newspapers. — Press  OP  Sail,  as  much 
sail  as  can  oe  carried. 

PRESS,  pres,  v.t.  (orig.)  to  engage  men  by 
prest  or  earnest-money  for  the  public 
service :  to  carry  men  off  by  violence  to 
become  soldiers  or  sailors. — n.  Press'- 
MONET,  earnest-money.  [Corr.  from  old 
form  prest,  from  O.  Fr.  prester  (Fr.  pre- 
fer), to  lend — ^L.  prcesto,  to  stand  before, 
to  offer---prcB,  before,  and  sto,  E.  Stand.] 

PRESSFAT,  pres'fat,  n.  (B.)  the  vat  of  an 
olive  or  wine  press  for  collecting  the 
liquor, 

PRESSGANG,  pres'gang,  n.  a  gang  or  body 
of  ^sailors  under  an  officer  empowered  to 
impress  men  into  the  navy,  ^e  Press, 
to  carry  men  off,  etc.] 

PRESSING,  pres'ing,  (ujfj.  urgent:  impor 
tunate :  forcible.— odu.  Press'inoly. 

PRESSURE,  presh'ar,  n,  act  of  pressing : 
a  squeezing :  the  state  of  being  pressea  : 
impulse :  constraining  force :  that  which 
presses  or  afflicts  :  difficulties :  urgency  : 
(physics)  the  action  of  force  on  some- 
thing resisting  it.  [O.  Fr.— L.  pressura 
— premo.] 

PR^TIDIGITATION,  pres'ti-dij'it-Srshun, 
also  PRESTia'iATiOK,  n.  sleight  of  hand. 
— >».  Pres'tidiq'itator  anf  PRESno'u- 
TOR,  one  who  prsictices  such* 
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PRESTIGE^  pres'iij  or  pres'tezh,  n^  influ- 
ence arising  from  past  conduct  or  from 
reputation.  [Orig.  "illusion"  or  "de- 
ception," Fr. — L.  prcFstiffiumr^prcBatUny 
QUO,  to  obscure,  to  deceive.] 

PkESUMABLE,  pre-zumVbl,  acfj,  that 
may  beoreswmed.— adv.  PBSSUif'ABLT. 

PRESUME!,  pre-zQm',  v.t  to  take  sua  true 
without  examination  or  proof :  to  take 
for  granted. — v,u  to  venture  beyond  what 
one  has  ground  for :  to  act  forwardly. 

-  [lit.  "  to  take  beforehand,"  Fr.  j>r^«ttmer 
— luprasgumo—pm^  before,  sumo,  to  take 
— 8u6,  under,  and  emo,  to  take,  to  buy.] 

PRESUMING,  pre-zQm'ing,  ac^.  venturing 
without  permission  :  unreasonably  bold. 
— adv.  T^suvfiSQhY, 

PRESUMPTION,  pre-zum'shun,  n.  act  of 
presuming:  supposition:  strong  proba- 
hility :  confidence  grounded  on  something 
not  proved :  forward  conduct :  {law)  as- 
suming the  truth  of  certain  facts  from 
circumstantial  evidence.  [Through  O. 
Fr.jfrota  iMjoroesumptiOf  -onis.] 

PRESUMPTIVE,  pre-zump'tiv,  acfj.,  pre- 
suming:  grounded  on  probable  evidence: 
(few)   proving   circumstantially.  ~-  ctdv. 

PRESUMPTUOUS,  pre-zump'ta-us,  ad^j. 
full  of  presumption :  bold  and  confident : 
founded  on  presumption  :  willful.— <idv. 
Pbesumf'tuoublt. — n.  Pbesuhf^tuous- 
NBS8.     [L.  prcB8umptuo8tt8.] 

PRESUPPOSE,  pre-sup-pdz',  v.t  to  suppose 
h^ore  other  things :  to  assume. — n.  Pbb- 
supposi'tion.    [L.  prce,  before,  and  Sup- 

P08K.] 

PRETENCE,  pre-tens',  n.  something  pre- 
tended :  appearance  or  show :  pret^ct : 
assumption :  claim. 

PRETEND,  pre-tend',  v.t  to  hold  out  as  a 
cloak  for  something  else :  to  offer  some- 
thing fei^ed:  to  afreet  to  feel. — v,u  to  put 


in  a  claim. — fk  Pbetend'eb.    [lit. 

stretch  out  before  one,"  Fr.  pritendi 

L.  prmtendo—prcBf  before,  tendo,  tentum^ 

tensumj  to  stretch.] 
PRETENSION,  pre-ten'shun,  n.  something 

pretended :  false  or  fictitious  appearance: 

claim. 
PRETENTI0X7S,  pre-ten'shus,  ocf/.  marked 

by  or;containing  jwe^encg:  presumptuooa: 

arrogant. 
PRETERIMPERFECT,  pr&.ter-im-per'fekt, 

acfj.  implying  that  an  event  was  iiappen- 

ing  at  a  certain  time.   [L.  prcs^,  beyond* 

and  Impbbfbct.] 
PRETERIT,  PRETERITE,  prefect,  oc^"., 

goneby: pcut:  noting thepa«iten8e.-^n. 

the  past  tense.    [JU  prceteritu&'^prcBter, 

beyond,  and  eo,  itum,  to  go.] 
PRETERMISSION,  prd-ter-mish^un,  n.  the 

act  of  passing  by :  omission. 
PRETEBMIT,  prS-ter-mit',  v.t.  to  pass  by : 

to  omit  >"pr,p.  pretermitting;  pa.t.  and 

jpa^.  pretermitted.      [L.  praier^  past, 

and  mmo,  to  send.] 
PRETERNATURAL,  prfi-tei^nafQ-ral,  adj. 

beyond  what  is  nixtural:  extraordinary. 

—adv.  PBsrSBiTAT'URALLY.    [L.  proeter, 

beyond,  and  NATUBAii.] 
PRESTERPERFECT,    pre-ter-per'fekt,  adj. 

denoting  the  perfect  tense.    [L.  jmeier, 

more  than,  and  Pzbfbgt.] 
PRETERPLUPERFECT,    pr6-ter-plOO'per- 

fekt,  adj.  denoting  the  wuperfed  tense. 

[L.pr<Bfer,  beyond,  andPLTTPiCBVEOT.] 
PREfTEXT,  prd'lekst  or  pre-tekst',  n.  an 

ostensible  motive  or  reason  put  forward 

in  order   to    conceal   the   real   one:  a 

pretence.     [Lit.  "something   woven  in 

front,"  L.  prmtesctum — pnlaexo — pros, 

before,  texo,  to  weave.] 
PRETOR,  etc.    See  Prjettor,  etc. 
PRETTILY,  pret^i-li,  adv.  in  Sk  pretty  man- 

ner;  pleaamg^y :  elegantly :  neatly. 
PRETITy  prori,  adj.  tasteful:  plearing: 


neat :  beautiful  without  dignity :  small : 
affected  :  im  contemjpt)  fine. — n.  TBJnrf- 
INB8&  [A.S.  prcattig,  tricky  — prcett, 
trickery  ;  prob.  from  the  Celt.,  as  W. 
jprai^Ji,  a  deed.] 

Pretty,  pret'i,  adv.  in  some  degree:  mod- 
erately.  

PRBTYPIFY,  pre-tip'i-fT,  v.t  to  represent 
5e/orehand  in  a  fupe.  [L.  jprce,  before, 
andTYPlFT.] 

PREVAIL,  pre-vSl',  v.t.  to  be  very  power* 
ful :  to  have  influence  or  effect :  to  over- 
come :  to  gain  the  advantage :  to  be  in 
force :  to  succeed.  [Fr.  pr&odloir — ^L, 
proBvaleo—tyrcBf  before  or  above  others, 
and  valeo,  to  be  powerful.] 

PREVAILING,  pre-v&l'ing,  ac^J\  having 
great  power:  efficacious:  most  general. 

PREVALENCE,  preVal-ens.  PRBVALEN- 
CY»  preVal-en-si,  n.  the  state  of  being 
jprevcuent :  preponderance :  superiority : 
influence :  efficacy. 

PREVALENT,  prev'al-ent,  a^\,  prevaQing: 
having  great  power :  victorious  :  most 
common.^<idt;.  Pbbv'alently. 

PREVARICATE,  pre-var'i-kat,  va.  to  shift 
about  from  side  to  side,  to  evade  the 
truth :  to  quibble.  [Lit.  *'  to  spread  the 
legs  apart  in  walking,"  L.  prcevarioor, 
-atus—prcB,  inten.,  imd  various,  strad« 
dling — varus,  bent,  straddling.] 

PREVARICATION,  pr§-var-i-ka'shun,  n. 
the  act  of  quibbling  to  evade  the  truth. 

PREVARICATOR,  pre-var'i-kfit-or,  n.  one 
who  prevaricates  to  evade  the  truth : 
a  quibbler. 

PREVENT,  pre-vent',  v.t.  to  hinder:  to 
obviate.  [Lit.  and  orig.  "  to  come  or  go 
before,"  Ij,  prwventus^  pa-P*  otpnevenio 
—prcR.  before,  and  vento,  to  come.] 

PREVENTABLE,  pre-vent'a-bl,  ad^.  that 
may  he  prevented  or  hindered. 

PREVENTION,  pre-ven'shun,  n.  act  of  pre- 
venting: anticipation:  obstruction,  [lit. 
"  a  coming  before."] 

PREVENTIVE,  pre-vent'iv,  adj.  tending 
to  preveni  or  hinder :  preservative. — n. 
that  which  prevents  :  a  preservative. 

PREVIOUS,  prfi'vi-us,  ad^.,  going  before: 
former. — aav,  Pbb'viously.  [lit.  "on 
the  way  before,"  L.  prasvivs—prce,  be- 
fore, and  via,  a  way.] 

PREWARN,  pre-wawrn',  v.t  to  warn  5e- 
/orehand.  {L^proe,  before,  and  Warn; 
a  hybrid  word,  a  quite  unnecessary 
'synonym   of  the   correct    form   Fobb- 

WABN.J 

PREY,  pra.  n.  booty:  plunder:  that  which 
is  or  may  be  seized  to  be  devoured. 
— v.t.  to  plunder :  to  seize  and  devour : 
to  waste  or  impair  gradually :  to  weigh 
heavily  (followed  by  on  or  upon).  [OJFr. 
J^te  ^r.  proie)— L.  prcedaA 

PRICE,  prls,  n.  that  at  which  anything  is 
prized,  valued  or  bought:  excellence: 
recom(>ense. — v.t  to  set  a  value  on.  [O. 
Fr.  pris  (Fr.  prix) — \j.pretium,  akin  to 
Gr^jpridwiai,  to  buy.    See  Pbizb,  v.] 

PRICCXESS,  priisles,  adj.  beyond  price: 
invaluable :  without  value:  worthless. 

PRICK,  prik,  n.  asharpjpotn^ ;  a  puncture : 
a  sting  :  remorse. — v.t.  to  pierce  with  a 

Erick :  to  erect  any  pointed  thing :  to  fix 
y  the  point :  to  put.  on  by  puncturing : 
to  mark  or  make  bv  pricking :  to  incite  : 
to  pain  >'pa.t  aniwz.p.  pricked.  [AJ9. 
prtcu,  a  point,  a  dot,  cog.  with  Ger. 
prich-eln,  Uut.  prikk-el^  a  prickle.] 

PRICKER,  prik'er,  n.  that  which  pricks : 
a  sharp-pomted  instrument :  light-horse- 
man. 

PRICKLE,  prikl,  n.  a  little  prick :  a  sharp 
point  growing  from  the  bark  of  a  plant. 

PRICKLY,  prikli,  a^j.  full  oi pHMes.'-n. 
Prick'ijmess. 

PRICKLY-PEAR,  prikli-par,  n.  a  dass  of 
plants  generally  coverea  with  clusien  of 


strong  hairs  or  prickles,  and  bearing  fruit 
like  the  j>ear. 
PRIDE,  prid,  n.  state  or  feeling  of  beine 
proud :  extreme  self-esteem  :  haughti- 
ness :  noble  self-esteem  :  that  of  \vhich 
men  are  proud:  that  which  excites  boast- 
ing.— v.t  to  take  pride  :  to  value  (fol- 
lowed by  a  reciprocalpron.).  [A.S.  pryte 
—prut,  proud.    See  Proud.] 

PRIEST,  prest,  n.  one  who  officiates  in 
sacred  offices :  one  above  a  deacon  and 
below  a  bishop  :  a  clergyman:— /ei7i. 
Pbibst'bsb.  [A.S.  preost  (O.  Fr.  prestre, 
Fr.  pritre),  contr.  of  L.  presbyter,  an 
elder  or  presbyter.  Doublet  PRxraTTEB.] 

PRIESTCRAFT,  prfisf kraft,  n.  priestly 
policy :  the  craft  or  schemes  of  priests 
to  gain  wealth  or  power. 

PRIESTHOOD,  prest'hood,  n.  the  office  or 
character  of  spriest:  the  priestly  order. 

PRIESTLY,  prestli,  adj.  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  b,  priest. — n.  Pribst^liness. 

PRIEST-RIDDEN,  prfet'-rid'en,  adj.,  rid- 
den or  controlled  entirely  hy  priests. 

PRIG,  prig,  «-  a  pert  fellow  who  gives 
himself  airs  of  superior  wisdom.  pSty. 
unknown.] 

PRIG,  prig,  n.  a  thief.    [Ety.  dub.] 

PRDf,  prim,  adj.  exact  and  precise  in  man- 
ner: affectedly  nice.  —  v.t  to  deck  with 
great  nicety :  to  form  with  affected  pre- 
ciseness: — pr.p.  primming;  pa.t  and 
pa.p.  primmed. — adv.  PBUi^LT.-^n.  Prde'- 
NESS.  [O.  Fr.  prim,  fern,  prime  —  L. 
primuSjprim.a,  m'st.] 

PkIMACY,  pri'ma-si,  n.  the  office  or  dig- 
nity of  Sk  primate  or  archbishop. 

PRIMlA-DONNA,  pr§'ma^on'a,  n.  the  first 
or  leading  female  singer  in  an  opera, 
[lit.  "first  lady" — It. — L.  prima  domina.] 

PRIMAGE,  pilm'aj,  n.  an  allowance  to  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  by  the  shipper  or  con- 
c^nee  of  goods  for  loading  the  same. 


[See  Pbimb,  first.] 
»R1 


PRIMAL^rl'mal,  a^j.,  first :  originaL 
PRIMARY,  pri'mar-i,  acy*t  first,  original : 
chief :  primitive. — ft.  that  which  is  high- 
est in  rank  or  importance. — adv.  PKi'- 

MABILY. 

PRIMATE,  pii'm&t,  n.  the  first  or  highest 
dignitary  m  a  church :  an  archbishop. — 

n.  PRi'MATBSaZP. 

PRIME,  prim,  adj.,  first,  in  order  of  time, 
rank,  or  importance :  chief :  excellent : 
original:  early. — n.  the  beginning:  the 
dawn :  the  spring :  the  best  part :  the 
height  of  perfection.  HL  tTrimiw  (for 
pro^i-mus),  cog.  with  A.S.  jor-ma.  CI. 
FoRMsaand  Prior.] 

PRIME,  prim,  v.t.  to  put  powder  on  the 
nipple  of  a  firearm  :  to  lay  on  the  first 
coating  of  color. — v.i.  to  serve  for  the 
charge  of  a  gun.    [See  Prime,  adj."] 

PRIM£-MINIBTER,  pcim-min'is-ter,  n.  the 
^st  or  chief  minister  of  state.      [See 

PRIME-NDMBER,  prim-num'ber,  n.  &  first 
number,  i.e.  one  divisikle  only  by  itself 
or  unity. 

PRIMER,  prim'er  or  prim'-,  n.  a  first  book: 
a  work  of  elemenuury  religious  instruc- 
tion: a  first  reading-book:  an  elementary 
introduction  to  any  subject.  [Orig.  a 
small  pr^er-book.  J 

PRIMEVAL,  pri-m#/val,  adj.  belonging  to 
the  first  ages:  original:  primitive.  [L. 
prvmavus'-pfrimus,  first,  and  csvumt  as 
age.    See  AbB.J 

PRIMING,  pilm'mg,  n.  the  first  coating  of 
color  :  the  powder  in  the  nipple  of  a  fire- 
arm^  

PRIMITIVE,  prim'i-tiv,  acb'.  belonging  to 
the  beginning,  or  to  the  first  times; 
origins:  ancient:  antiquated:  old-faah« 
ioned  :  not  derived. — n.  a  primitive  word, 
or  one  not  derived  from  another.- 
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PRDf'rnvELY.— n.  Pbzm'itiveness.     [Ft. 

— Jj.primitivtis,  an  extension  otprinms.'] 
PRIMOGENIAL,  pri-mo-je'ni-al,  cuHj.,  first 

born   or   made :   primary :  constituent. 

[L.  primus,  first,  and  geno,  genitust  to 

beget.    See  GsNUS.] 
PRIMOGENITOR,  prf-mo-jen'i-tor,  n.  the 

first  begetter  or  father :  a  forefather. 
PRIMOGENITURE,     pri-mo-jen'i-ttir,    n. 

state   of  being  bom  first  of  the  same 

parents:  {law)  the  right  of  inheritance 

of  the  eldest  born. 
PRIMORDIAL,  pri-mor'di-al,  adlj.,  first  in 

order :  original :  existing  from  the  be- 

^nnin^. — n.  first  principle  or  element. 

nj,jpr%muSf  first,  and  orao,  order.] 
PRIMROSE,  prira'rdz,  n.  an  early  spring 

flower  common  in  woods  and  meaaows. 

e!it.  the  "  first  rose,"  Fr.  prime  rose — 
.  prima  rosa;  see  Pbime  and  Rose. 
Historically,  this  form  took  the  place  of 
M.E.  primeroh,  which  is  traced  through 
O.  Fr.  vrimerole  and  Low  L.  diminutive 
forms  to  L.  primusJ] 

PRINCE,  prins,  n.  one  of  highest  rank :  a 
sovereigii :  son  of  a  king  or  emperor : 
the  chief  of  any  body  of  men :— /enu 
Princess,  prin'ses.  [Lit.  **one  taking 
the  first  place,"  Fr.— L.  princ^ps—prrr 
muSf  first,  capiOf  to  take.] 

PRINCEDOM,  prins'dum,  n.  the  estate, 
jurisdiction,  sovereignty,  or  rank  of  a 

^prince. 

PRINCELY,  prinsli,  ac^J't  prineeiike :  be- 
coming a  pnnce :  grand :  august:  regal.^- 
adv,  in  a  princelike  manner.— n.  Prince'- 

LINESS. 

PRINCIPAL,  prin'si-pal,  ady,  taking  the 
first  place :  highest  in  character  or  im- 
portance: chief. — n.  a  principal  person  or 
thing :  a  head,  as  of  a  school  or  college  : 
one  who  takes  a  letiding  part :  money  on 
which  interest  is  paid :  (arch.)  a  main 
beam  or  timber  :  (law)  the  perpetrator  of 
a  crime,  or  an  abettor :  (mtisi^  an  organ 
stop. —  adv.  Prin'cipally.  [L.  prindp' 
alisA 

PRINCIFALITY,  prin-si-pal'i-ti,  n.  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  jjrtnce  or  the  country  which 
gives  title  to  him :  obs.  (B.)  a  prince,  a 
power. 

PRINCIPLE,  prin'si-pl,  n.  a  fundamental 
truth  :  a  law  or  aoctrine  from  which 
others  are  derived :  an  original  faculty  of 
the  mind:  a  settled  rule  of  action:  (chem.) 
a  constituent  part.— ^.f.  to  establish  in 
principles :  to  impress  with  a  doctrine. 
\lj.prtncipium,  beginning — princeps.] 

PRINT,  print,  v.t.  to  press  or  impress :  to 
mark  by  pressure  :  to  impress  letters  on 
paper,  etc.:  to  publish. — v.i.  to  practice 
the  art  of  printmg :  to  publish  a  book. — 
n.  a  mark  or  character  made  by  impress 
sion :  the  impression  of  types  in  general: 
a  copy  :  an  engraving :  a  newspaper :  a 
printed  cloth :  calico :  that  which  im- 
presses its  form  on  anything :  a  cut,  in 
wood  or  metal :  (arch.)  a  plaster-cast  in 
low  relief.  [Shortened  from  O.  Fr.  c?»- 
jpreindre,  empreint  —  L.  imprimo  —  in, 
mto,  and  premOf  to  press.] 

PRINTER,  print'er,  n.  one  who  prints,  esp. 
books,  newspapers,  etc. 

PRINTING,  print'ing,  n.  act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  printing. 

PRIOR,  prfor,  aefo'.,  former:  previous: 
coming  oefore  in  time. — n.  the  head  of  a 
priory:— -/em.  PRf obbss.  [L.  prior,  form- 
er, earlier,  comp.  from  a  positive  form 
pro-,  m  front.    See  "PsaxK.! 

PRIORATE,  prTor-fit,  PRIORSHIP,  prfor- 
ship,  n.  the  government  or  office  of  a 
prior. 

Priority,  prl-or'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
prior  or  first  in  time,  place,  or  rank: 
preference. 

PRIORT,  prf  or-i,  ft.  a  oonvont  of  either 


sex,  under  a  prior  or  prioress,  and  next 
below  an  abbey. 

PRISM,  prizm,  n.  (geom.)  a  solid  whose 
ends  are  similar,  eG[ual,  and  parallel 
planes,  and  whose  sides  are  parallelo- 
grams :  (optics)  a  solid  glass,  tnangular- 
shaped  body.  [lit.  "anvthing  sawn," 
L.--Gr.  pnsmra,  -atos,  from  prizo,  to 
saw.] 

PRISMATIC,  priz-mat'ik,  PRISMATICAL, 
priz-mat'ik-al,  acfj.  resembling  or  per- 
taining to  a  prism:  formed  by  a  prism. 
^-adv.  Prismat'ically. 

PRISMOID,  priz'moid,  n.  a  figure  in  the 
form  of  a  prism.  [PRiSM,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
form.] 

PRISON,  priz'n,  n.  a  building  for  the  con- 
finement of  criminals,  etc.:  a  jail:  any 
place  of  confinement.  [Fr. — ^L.  prensio, 
-cnis,  for  prehensio,  a  aemng—pre-Jiendo, 
-hensus,  to  seize,  from  obs.  Jiendo,  See 
Get.1 

PRISONER,  priz'n-er,  n.  one  arrested  or 
confined  in  prison  :  a  captive. 

PRISTINE,  pris'tin,  ac(j.  as  B,t first :  former: 
belonging  to  the  beginning  or  earliest 
time  :  ancient.  [O.  Fr. — Lu  pristinus, 
from  pris-  ('^prius,  earlier),  and  -tenus, 
stretching.] 

PRIVACY,  prfva-si  or  priv'-,  n.  state  of 
heing  private  or  retired  from  company  or 
observation :  a  place  of  seclusion :  retreat: 
retirement :  secrecy. 

PRIVATE,  prfvat,  oc^'.  apart  from  the 
state  :  not  invested  with  public  office : 
peculiar  to  one's  self :  belonging  to  an 
mdividual  person  or  company  :  not  pub- 
lic :  retired  from  observation :  secret : 
not  publicly  known  :  not  holding  a  com- 
mission.—  n,  a  common  soldier. —  adv. 
Phi'vately.  —  n.  Pri'vatbnbss.  [lit. 
•*  cut  off  from  others,"  L.  privatus,  pa.p. 
of  privo,  to  separate — privtis,  single. 
Doublet  Prtvy.] 

PRIVATEER,  prl-vartSr',  n.  an  armed 
private  vessel  commissioned  to  seize  and 
plunder  an  enemy's  ships. — v.i,  to  cruise 
m  a  privateer  :  to  fit  out  privateers. 

PRIVATION,  pri-va'shun,  n.  state  of  being 
deprived  of  something,  esp.  of  what  is 
necessary  for  comfort :  destitution  ; 
hardship  :  absence  of  any  quality.  [Fr. 
See  under  PRIVATB.J 

PRIVATIVE,  priVa-tiv,  ac^.  causingpritxi- 
tion :  consisting  in  the  absence  of  some- 
thing.—?!, that  which  is  privative  or  de- 
pends on  the  absence  of  something  else : 
(logic)  a  term  denoting  the  absence  of  a 
quality :  (gram.)  a  prefix  denoting  ab- 
sence or  negation.— <idt7.  Priv'ativrly. 

PRlvET,  priv'et,  n.  a  half-evergreen  Euro- 
pean shrub  much  used  for  hedges.  [Ety. 
unknown.] 

PRIVILEGE,  priv'i-lej,  n.  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage :  a  right  not  general :  preroga- 
tive.— v.t.  to  grant  a  privilege  to:  to 
exempt.  [Fr.— -L.  jyrivHegium,  lit.  **  a  law 
regarding  only  a  single  person  " — privus, 
single,  and  lex,  legis,  a  law.] 

PRlVlLY,  priv'i-li,  adv,  privately:  secretly. 

PRIVITV,  priv'i-ti,  n.  Joint  knowledge  of 
somethingjprtvafa  or  confidential:  knowl- 
edge implying  concurrence  :-^l.  secret 

^parts. 

PRIVY,  priv'i,  adj.,  private :  pertaining  to 
one  person :  for  private  uses  :  secret :  ap- 
propriated to  retirement:  admitted  to 
the  knowledge  of  something  secret. — n. 
(law)  a  person  having  an  interest  in  an 
action  :  a  necessary-iiouse. — n.  PRTVY- 
OOUNCIL,  the  private  council  of  a  sov- 
ereign to  advise  in  the  administration  of 
government. — n.  Prtvy-oouncillor,  a 
member  of  the  privy-council. — n.  Prtvy- 
FURSB,  thepurse  or  money  for  the  private 
or  personal  use  of  the   sovereign. — n. 


Privt  seal  or  SIGNET,  the  seal  used  by 
or  for  the-  king  in  subordinate  raatt6rs, 
or  those  which  are  not  to  pass  the  great 
seal.  [Fr.  priv^  —  L.  privatus.  See 
Private.] 

PRIZE,  pnz,  n.  that  which  is  taken  or 
gained  oy  competition :  anything  taken 
nrom  an  enemy  in  war  :  a  captured  ves- 
sel :  that  which  is  won  in  a  lottery  :  any- 
thing offered  for  competition  :  a  reward. 
[Fr.  prise— -pris,  taken,  pa. p.  of  prendre 
—Ij.  prei}ie)ndo.    See  Prison.^ 

PRIZE,  priz,  v.t.  to  set  &  price  on :  to 
value :  to  value  highly.  [Fr.  priser — O. 
Fr.  pris,  price  (Fr.  prixj—lj.  pretium, 
price,  value.] 

PKIZE-COURT,  priz'-kSrt,  n.  a  court  for 
judging  regaroing  prizes  made  on  the 
nigh  seas. 

PRIZE-FIGHTER,  prlz'-flt'er,  n,  a  boxer 
who  fights  publicly  for  a  prize. — n. 
Prize -FIGHTING. 

PRIZE-MONEY,  priz'-mim'i,  n.  share  of 
the  m,oney  or  proceeds  from  any  prizes 
taken  from  an  enemv. 

PROA,  pr5'a,  n.  a  smaU  Malay  Bailing-ves- 
sel.    [Malay  prau.^ 

PROBABILITY,  prob-a-bil'i-ti,  n,  quality 
of  heing  probable :  appearance  of  truth  : 
that  which  is  probable  :  chance. 

PROBABLE,  prob'arbl,  ad3.  having  more 
evidence  for  than  against:  giving  ground 
for  belief :  likely.  —  adv.  Prob'ably. 
[Orig.  "that  may  be  proved,"  Fr. — ^L. 
pro^KiW^M-^obo,  wobaftw,  to  prove- 
probus,  good,  excellent.    See  Prove.] 

Probate,  prS'bfit,  n.  the  proof  before 
competent  authority  that  an  instrument, 
purporting  to  be  the  will  of  a  person  de- 
ceased, is  indeed  his  lawful  act :  the  offi- 
cial cop^  of  a  will,  with  the  certificate  of 
its  having  been  proved :  the  right  or 
jurisdiction  of  proving  wills.  [L.  pro-^ 
oa^ttwijproved.    See  Probable.] 

PROBATION,  pro-b§,'shun,  n.  act  of  prov- 
ing :  anj  proceeding  to  elict  truth,  etc.: 
trial :  time  of  trial :  moral  trial :  noviti- 
ate.   [Fr.— LJ 

PROBATIONAL,  pro-ba'shun-al,  PROBA- 
TIONARY, pro-ba'shun-ar-i,  adj.  relat- 
ing to  probation  or  trial. 

PROBATIONER,  pro-ba'shun-er,  n.  one 
who  is  on  probation  or  trial :  (8cotland\ 
one  licensed  to  preach,  but  not  ordained 
to  a  pastorate. 

PROBATIVE,  prO'ba.tiv,  PROBATORY, 
pr5'bartor-i,  adj.  serving  for  proof  or 
trial :  relating  to  proof. 

PROBE,  pr5b,  n.  an  instrument  for  proving 
or  examining  a  wound,  etc.:  that  which 
tries  or  probes. — v.t.  to  examine  with  or 
as  with  ajprob6 :  to  examine  thoroughly. 
[L. jprqbo,  to  prove.] 

PROBITY,  prob'i-ti,  n.  uprightness :  hon- 
esty. [Ft.— L.  jprobita^^-probus,  good, 
excellent.] 

PROBLEM,  problem,  n.  a  matter  difficult 
of  settlement  or  solution:  (geom.)  a  propo- 
sition in  which  something  is  required  to 
be  done.  [lit.  '*  a  question  thrown  or  put 
foncard,*  Fr.— L. — Gr.  probUma,  '<itos 
—pro,  before,  and  baUb,  to  throw  J 

PROBLEMATIC,  prob-lem-at'ik,  PROB- 
LEMATICAL, prob-lem-at'ik-al,  adj.  ol 
the  nature  of  a  problem  :  Questionable  * 
doubtful.— adv.  Problkmatically. 

PROBOSCIS,  pro-bos'is,  n.  the  trunk  of 
some  animals,  as  the  elephant,  for  convey- 
ing food  to  the  mouth.  [L. — Gr.— ^o- 
boskis,  a  trunk,  lit.  "  front-feeder  "— 4wa 
in  front,  and  boskb  (L.  pasco),  to  feed,] 

PROCEDURE,  pro-sed'ur,  n.  the  act  of 
proceeding :  progress  :  process:  conduct. 

PROCEED,  pro-sSd',  v.t.  to  go  forward:  to 
advance  :  to  issue  :  to  be  produced :  to 
prosecute.  [Fr.  jwoc^cfc?^— -L.  procedo-^ 
pro,  before,  and  oedo,  oessum^  to  go.] 
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PROCEEDINa,  pro-ftgd'ing,  n.  a  qaki^ 
forth  OP  forward  :  progress :  step  : 
operation :  transaction. 

PROCEEDS,  pro's^dz,  n,pl.  the  money  jwo- 
ceeding  or  arising  from  anything :  rent : 
produce. . 

PROCESS,  pros'es  or  pr5'-,  n.  a  going  for- 
ward :  gradual  progress :  operation :  the 
whole  proceedings  in  an  action  or  prose- 
cution :  series  of  measures  :  a  projection 
on  a  hone.    [Fr.  proems— Im  proce89U8.] 

PROCESSION,  pro-sesh'un,  w.  the  act  of 
proceeding:  a  train  of  persons  in  a 
formal  march.     [Fr. — L.] 

PROCESSIONAL,  pro-sesh*un.al,  acfj.  per- 
taining to  a  procession :  consisting  m  a 
procession. — n,  a  hook  of  the  processions 
of  the  Romish  Church. 

PROCLAIM,  pro-kiara',  v.t,  to  puhlish:  to 
announce  officially.  —  n.  Pboolaim'sb. 
[Ft.  prodamer—lM  prodamo—^o,  out, 
and  clamo,  to  cry.    See  Claim,  j 

PROCLAMATION,  prok-la-ma'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  prodaimirig :  official  notice  given 
to  the  public. 

PROCLIVITY,  pro-kliv'i-ti,  n.  an  inclining 
forwards  :  tendency :  inclination  :  apti- 
tude. \h.  proclivitas—prodivuSf  havmg 
a  slope  forwards — pro^  forwards,  ana 
divus,  a  slope.    See  Dbcline.] 

PROCONSUL,  pro-kon'sul,  n.  a  Roman 
officer  having  the  power  of  a  consul  with- 
out his  office  :  the  governor  of  a  province. 
[L.-Hpro,  instead  of,  and  Consul.] 

PROCONSULAR,  pro-kon'su-lar,  ddj,  per- 
taining to  or  under  the  government  of  a 
proconsul. 

PROCONSULATE,  pro-kon'sQ-lat,  PRO- 
CONSULSHIP,  pro-kon'sul-ship,  n.  the 
office  or  term  of  office  of  a  procon^u/. 

PROCRASTINATE,  pro-kraa'ti-nfit,  v.t  to 
put  off  till  some  future  time:  to  postpone. 

-^n.  PROCRAS'TINATOE.      [Lit.  **  to  put  off 

till  the  morrow,"  Jj.—pro^  forward,  off, 
and  crastinus,  of  to-morrow— crew,  to- 
morrow, and  tenus,  stretching.] 

PROCRASTINATION,  pro-kras-ti-nS'shun, 
n.  a  putting  off  tiU  a  future  time:  dila- 
toriness. 

PROCREATE,  pr5'kre-&t,  v.t  to  generate  : 
to  propacrate.  [L.  procre-o,  -atus—pro. 
forth,  ana  creo,  to  produce.  See  Create.] 

PROCREATION,  prd-kre-A'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  procreating :  generation:  production. 
[Fr.— L.] 

PROCREATIVE,  prOHcre-a-tiv,  acy.  having 
the  power  to  procreate :  generative : 
productive. — ».  fro'oreativeness. 

PROCREATOR,  pr5'kre-a-tor,  n.  one  who 
procreates:  a  father. 

PROCRUSTEAN,  pro-krus'te-an,  ocj;.  re- 
ducing hy  violence  to  strict  conformity 
to  a  measure  or  model:  from  Procrustes, 
a  fabled  robher  of  ancient  Greece,  who 
stretched  or  cut  a  piece  off  the  legs  of 
his  captives,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  an  iron 
bed,  on  which  he  laid  them.  [Gr.  pro- 
kroust^  (lit)  '*  the  stretcher."] 

PROCTTOR,  prok'tor,  n.  a  procurator  or 
manager  for  another :  an  attornev  in  the 
spiritual  courts :  an  official  in  the  En- 
glish universities  who  attends  to  the 
morals  of  the  students  and  enforces 
obedience  to  university  regulations. — n. 
Proo'torship.    [Contr.  of  Procurator.] 

PROCTORIAL,  prok-t6'ri-al,  00^.  pertain- 
ing  to  a  proctor :  magisterial. 

PROCUMBENT,  pro-kum'bent,  adi.,  lean- 
ing forwards :  lying  down  or  on  the  face: 
(hot.)  trailing.  [L.  pro,  forward,  cumbo, 
to  lie  down.] 

PROCURABLE,  pro-ktlr'arbl,  adlj.  that  may 
be  lirocured 

PROCURATION,  prok-Qr-&'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  procuring :  the  act  of  managing 
another^s  affairs  :  the  instrument  giving 
power  to  do  this:    in   the   Church  of 


England,  a  sum  paid  by  incumbents  to 
the  bishop  or  archdeacon  on  account  of 
visitations. 

PROCURATOR,  prok'ar-&-tor,  n.  one  who 
takes  care  of  or  attends  to  a  thing  for 
another  :  a  governor  of  a  province  uuder 
the  Roman  emperors.— ti.  I^ux/uratoRt 
smp.    [L.  See  Procure.    Cf.  Proctor.] 

PROCURE,  pro-kur',  v.t  to  obtain:  to 
cause :  to  attract.  [Fr.  procurer — ^L.  pro- 
euro,  to  take  care  of,  to  manage— pro, 
in  behalf  of,  and  euro,  -atus,  to  care  for.] 

PROCUREMENT,  pro-kar'ment,  n.  the  act 
of  procuring :  management :  agency. 

PROCURER,  pro-kur'er,  n.  one  who  jpro- 
cures :  a  pimp  :  a  pander  i—fem,  Proc'- 

URESS. 

PRODIGAL,  prod'i-gal,  adj,  wasteful : 
lavish:  profuse. — n.  one  who  throws 
away  from  him  :  a  waster :  a  spend- 
thrift.—adv.  Prod'ioallt,  wastefully. 
[Lit.  "driving  forth  or  away,"  Fr. — L. 
prodigus—prodigo,  to  drive  away,  squan- 
der— ^jpro,  forth  or  away,  and  <igo,  to 
drive.T      

PRODIGALITY,  prod-i-gal'i-ti,  n.  state  or 
quality  of  being  prodigal:  extrava- 
gance: profusion. 

PRODIGIOUS,  pro-dij'us,  ocj;.  like  b,  prod- 
igy: astonishing:  enormous:  monstrous. 
— adt?.  PRODia'iousLY.— n.  Prodio'ioub- 
NESS.  [Fr.  prodigieux — L.  prodigiosus. 
See  Prodigy.] 

PRODIGY,  prdd'i-ji,  n.  a  portent:  any- 
thing extraordinary :  a  wonder :  a  mon- 
ster. [Fr.  prodige — ^L.  prodigium,  a  pro- 
phetic signTI 

PRODUCE,  pro-das',  v.t  to  lead  or  bring 
forward :  to  bear  :  to  exhibit :  to  yield  : 
to  cause  :  (geom.)  to  extend.  —  n.  PRO- 
duc'er.  [L.  proauco,  -ductus — pro,  for- 
ward, and  (iiioo,  to  lead.    See  Dues.] 

PRODUCE,  prod'Cte,  n.  that  which  is  pro- 
duced .*product,  proceeds. 

PRODUCIBLE,  pro-diWi-bl,  aclj.  that  may 
be  produ^sed :  that  may  be  generated  or 
made.:  that  may  be  exhibited. — n.  PRO- 

DUC'IBLBNEBS. 

PRODUCT,  prod'ukt,  n.  that  which  is 
produced :  work :  composition  :  effcKct : 
(arith.)  the  result  of  numbers  multiplied 
t  OG^ther  • 

PR(ft)UCrri0N,  pro-duk'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  producing :  that  which  is  produced : 
fruit :  product. 

PRODUCTIVE,  pro-duk'tiv,  adj.  having 
the  power  to  produce;  generative :  fertile: 
efficient.— cufi;.  Phoduc'tivbly.— n.  Pro- 
duc'ttveness. 

PROEM,  pro'em,  n.  an  introduction :  a  pre- 
lude: a  preface. — cu^.  Prokm'ial.  [Fr. 
proime — L.  procemium—Qr.  prooimion 
—pro,  before,  and  ov-mos,  a  way — ^root 
ir,  to  go.] 

PROFANATION,  prof-a-na'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  profaning :  desecration  :  irrever- 
ence to  what  is  holy.    [Fr. — ^L.] 

PROFANE,  pro-fan',  ac{;.  unholy:  impious: 
impure  :  common :  secular.— -adv.  PRO- 
panb'ly.— n.  Profams'nbss.  [Lit.  "be- 
fore the  temple,"  outside  of  it,  common, 
Fr.— L.  pro/anw*— pro,  before,  and/anum, 
a  temple.    See  Fact.] 

PROFAl^,  pro-fan',  v.t  to  violate  any- 
thing holy:  to  abuse  anything  sacred:  to 
put  to  a  wrong  use  :  (B.)  to  pollute :  to 
aebase. — n.  Profait'eb. 

PROFANITY,  i)ro-fan'i-ti,  n.  irreverence : 
that  which  is  profane:  profane  lan- 
guage.   [L.] 

PROFESS,  pro-fes',  v.t  to  own  freely :  to 
declare  in  strong  terms :  to  announce 
publicly  one's  skill  in.  [Fr.  profes,  pro- 
fessed, said  of  a  member  of  a  religious 
order — h.  jprofessus,  perf.p.  of  proJUeor 
—pro,  puDlicly,  fateor,  to  confess.  See 
Confess.] 


PROFESSED,  pro-fest',  adj.,  openly  de^ 
dared :  avowed  :  acknowledged.— adv. 
Profebs'edly. 

PROFESSION,  pro-fesh'un,  n.  the  act  of 
professing:  open  declaration:  an  em- 
ployment not  mechanical  and  reauiring 
some  degree  of  learning  :  calling,  known 
employment :  the  collective  boay  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  profession:  entrance 
into  a  religious  order.    [Fr.] 

PROFESSIONAL,  pro-fesh'un-al,  ac(/.  per- 
taining  to  a  profession. — n.  one  who 
makes  his  living  by  an  art,  as  opposed  to 
an  amateur  who  practices  it  merely  for 
pastime. — adv.  Profbss'ionally. 

PROFESSOR,  pro-fes'or,  n.  one  who  pro- 
fesses: one  who  publicly  practices  or 
teaches  any  branch  of  "knowledge :  a 
public  and  authorized  teacher  in  a  uni- 
versity.— adj.   Profbsso'rial. — n.    Pro- 

FESS'ORSHIP. 

PROFFER,  prefer,  v.t.  to  bring  forward: 
to  propose :  to  offer  for  acceptance. — n. 
an  offer  made :  a  proposal. — n.  Proff'- 
ERER.  [Fr.  prof4rer — ^L.  profero — pro, 
forward,  and  fero,  E.  Bear?] 

PROFICIENCE,  pro-fish'ens,  PROFICIEN- 
CY, pro-fish'en-si,  n.  state  of  being  jpro- 
JUnent :  improvement  in  anything. 

PROFICIENT,  pro-flsh'ent,  adj.  compe- 
tent :  thoroughly  qualified. — n.  one  \mo 
has  made  considerable  advancement  in 
anything:     an    adepts  —  adv.    Profic'- 

•  lENTLY.  [L.  proficiens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of 
prqflcere,  to  make  progress — pro,  for- 
ward, and /ocio,  to  make.] 

PROFILE,  prd'fil,  n.  an  outline  .  a  head  or 
portrait  m  a  side-view :  the  side-face : 
the  outline  of  any  object  without  fore- 
shortening.— v.t  to  draw  in  profile.  [It. 
prqfllo  (Fr.  prqfify—L.  pro,  and  filvm,  a 
thread,  outline.] 

PROFIT,  profit,  n.  gain  :  the  gain  result- 
ing from  the  employment  of  capital:  ad- 
vantage :  benefit :  improvement. — v.t.  to 
benefit  or  be  of  advantage  to:  to  improve. 
— v.i.  to  gain  advantage:  to  receive  profit: 
to  improve:  to  be  of  advantage:  to  bring 
good.  [Fr. — L.  profectus,  progress,  ad- 
YSLace---proficio,profectum,  to  make  prog- 
ress,   ^e  Proficient.] 

PROFITABLE,  profit-a-bl,  a€(j.  yielding  or 
brining  profit  or  gain  :  lucrative  :  pro- 
ductive: advantageous:  beneficial. — adv. 
Prof'itably.— n.  Prof'itableness.  [Fr.] 

ffiOFTTING,  prof'it-ing,  n.,  profit,  gain,  or 
advantage  :  (B.)  progress  or  proficiency. 

PROFITLESS,  profit -les,  ac&*.  without 
profit,  gskin,  or  advantage. 

PROFLIGACY,  prof  li  -  gas  -  i,  PROFLI- 
GATENESS,  prof  li-gat-nes,  n.  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  profligate :  a  profli- 
j;ate  or  vicious  course  of  life. 

PROFLIGATE,  profli-gat,  ady.  abandoned 
to  vice  :  without  virtue  or  decency  :  dis- 
solute: prodigal. — n.  one  leading  a  profli- 
^te  life :  one  shamelessly  vicious.— adv. 
Prof'uoately.  [Lit.  ''dashed  down," 
L.  profligatus,pa..p.  of  profiigo—pro,  and 
fligo,  to  dash,  E.  Blow,  n.] 

PROFOUND,  pro-fownd',  ac(j.  far  below 
the  surface  :  low  :  very  deep  :  intense  : 
abstruse :  mysterious  :  occult :  intellect^ 
ually  deep  :  penetrating  deeply  into 
knowledge. — n.  the  sea  or  ocean.  [Lit. 
"deep,"  Fr.  profond — L.  profundus — 
pro,  forward,  downward,  a,nd  fundus,  E. 

PROFOUNDLY,  pro-fownd'li,  adv.  deeply : 
with  deep  knowledge  or  insight :  with 
deen  concern 

PROFOUNDNESS,  pro-fownd'nes,  PRO- 
FUNDITY, pro-fund'it-i,  n.  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  pro/ouTid;  depth  of  place, 
of  knowledge,  etc. 
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FBOFUSE,  pro-fas',  ad(j\  liberal  to  excess: 
lavish  :  extravagant :  prodigal.  —  adv, 
Profuse'ly.  [L.  profuattSf  P^P-  of  pro- 
fundo—pro,  forth,  and  ftmaOf  to  pour. 
See  Fuse,  v.] 

PROFUSENESS,  pro-f0s'ne8,PROFUSI0N, 
pro-fQ'zhun,  n.  state  of  being  profuse: 
rich  abundance :  extravagance  :  prodi- 
gality. 

PROGENITOB,  pro-jen'it^r,  n.  a  fore- 
father :  an  ancestor.  [Fr. — ^L.— ^pro,  be- 
fore, and  genitor^  a  parent,  from  root 
gan  in  gtmo,  genitua^  to  beget.] 

PROGENY,  proj'en-i,  n.  that  which  is 
brought  forth :  descendants:  race:  chil- 
dren. 

PROGNOSIS,  prog-n5'8is,n.  ^  foreknowledge: 
(rned.)  the  act  or  art  of  foretelling  the 
course  of  a  disease  from  the  symptoms : 
the  opinion  thus  formed.  [Gr.— pro,  be- 
fore, gignbskOf  root  gna,  to  know.] 

PROGNOSTIC,  prog-nos'tik,  n.  a  foreshow- 
ing: an  indication:  a  presage. — ac(;.  fore- 
knowing: foreshowing:  inoicatlng  what 
is  to  happen  by  signs  or  symptoms. 
[Through  O.  Fr.  (Fr.  pronoaHe)  from  Gr. 
jorognostihon,  ] 

PkOGNOSTICATE,  prog-nas'ti-kat,  vA.  to 
foreshow :  to  foretell :  to  indicate  as  fu- 
ture by  signs. 

PROGNOS'SCATION,  prog-noe-ti-ka'shun, 
n.  the  act  ot  prognosUcating  or  foretell- 
ing something  future  b^  present  signs :  a 
foretoken  or  previous  sign. 

PROGNOSTICA'TOR,  prog-nos'ti-ka-tor,  n, 
a  predictor  of  future  events,  esp.  a  weath- 
er prophet. 

PROGRAMME,  PROGRAM,  prd'gram,  n. 
a  public  notice  in  writing :  an  outline  of 
any  forthcoming  proceeding :  a  prelim- 
inanr  outline.  jXit.  **  something  written 
publicly,"  Fr.— ii.— Gr.  jproorammo— pro, 
before,  and  graphd,  to  write.] 

PROGRESS,  prog^res,  n.  a  going  forward: 
advance  :  improvement :  proficiency : 
course  :  passage :  procession :  a  journey 
of  state :  a  circuit.  [Fr.— L.  progressus 
—progredior,  to  go  forward— pro,  for- 
ward, and  gradior,  to  go.] 

PROGRESS,  pro-gres',  v,i.  to  go  forward  : 
to  make  progress:  to  proceed:  to  ad- 
vance :  to  improve. 

PROGRESSION,  pro-gresh'un,  n.,  motion 
onward:  progress:  regular  and  gradual 
advance  :  increase  or  decrease  of  num- 
bers or  maj^itudes  according  to  a  fixed 
law :  (music)  a  regular  succession  of 
chords  or  movement  in  harmony. — euff. 
Pbogress'ional.    [Fr.] 

PROGRESSIVE,  pro-gres'iv,  adj., progress^ 
ing  or  moving  forward:  advancing  ^^u- 
ally :  improving. — adv,  Pbooress'ivelt. 
— fl.  Progrbss'ivenbss. 

PROHIBIT,  pro-hib'it,  vJ,  to  hinder :  to 
check  or  repress :  to  prevent :  to  forbid : 
to  interdict  by  authority.  [Lit.  *'  to  hold 
in  front,"  L.  prohibeo,  prohibitum— pro, 
before,  and  habeo,  to  have.    See  Have.] 

PROHIBITION,  pr6-hi-bish'un,  n.  the  act 
of  prohibiting,  forbidding,  or  interdict- 
ing :  an  interdict. 

PROHIBITIVE,  pro-hib'iWv,  PROHIBIT- 
ORY, pro-hib'it-or-i,  adj.  that  prohibits 
or  forbids :  forbidding* 

PROJECT,  proj'ekt,  n.  a  plan :  a  scheme : 
contrivance.  [Lit.  '*a  thing  cast  for- 
ward," O.  Fr.  fPr.  projet) — L.  prcjectum 
— pro,  before,  and  jocio,  to  throw.] 

PROJECT,  pro-jekt',  v.t,  to  contrive  or  de- 
vise: to  exhibit  (as  in  a  mirror) :  to  draw: 
to  exhibit  in  relief. — v.i.  to  shoot  for- 
ward ;  to  jut  out :  to  be  prominent. 

PROJECTILE,  pro-jek'til,  adj.,  projecting 
or  throwing  forward :  impelling  or  im- 
pelled forward. — n.  a  body  projected  by 
force,  esp.  through  the  air. 

PROJECTION,  pro-jek'shun,  n.  the  act  of 


projecting:  that  which  juts  out :  a  plan 
or  design  :  a  delineation :  a  representa- 
tion of  any  object  on  a  plane. 

PROJECTOR,  pro-jek'tor,  n.  one  who  pro- 
jects or  forms  schemes. 

PROLATE,  prdlUt,  cfdj-,  extended:  elon- 
gated in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the 
poles,  as  a  spheroid.  [L.  protofu^,  pa. p. 
of  profero,  to  bring  forward  or  extend— 
pro,  forth,  and /ero,  to  bear.] 

PROLEGOMENA,  pro-leg-om'en-a,  n.ph 
an  introduction  to  a  treatise.  [Gr. 
**  things  said  before."] 

PROLEPSIS,  pro-lep'sis,  n.  a  taking  before- 
hand  or  antidptubion :  {fhet.)  a  figure  by 
which  objections  are  anticipated  and 
answered :  the  dating  of  an  event  be- 
fore its  proper  time.— ac(/s.  Prolep'tic, 
Pbolbf'tical.  —  adv.  Pboijo^ticallt. 
[Gr.  prolambano,  prolSpsomav—pro,  be- 
fore, and  lambandf  to  take.] 

PROLETARIAN,  pro-le-tfi'ri-an,  acfj-  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  poorest  laboring  class: 
having  little  or  no  property:  plebeian: 
vulgar.  —  n.  Pboleta'riat,  the  lowest 
class.  [L.  proietarius  (in  ancient  Rome) 
a  citizen  of  the  sixth  and  lowest  class, 
who  served  the  state  not  with  his  prop- 
erty, but  with  his  Mldren—proleSj  off- 
sprmgj 

PROLIFIC,  pro-lifik,  PROUFICAL,  pro- 
lif  ik-al,  a^f.  producing  offspring :  fruit- 
ful: productive:  (pot.)  applied  to  a  flower 
from  which  another  is  produced. — ru 
PBOLnr'iONBSS.  rFr^prolifigue-^Li,  proles 
(for  pro-oles),  oflspnng  (root  ol,  as  in 
olesco,  to  grow),  and/octo,  to  make.] 

PROTJY,  pro-liks'  or  pr5'-,  ady.  tedious, 
lengthy,  minute.— oav.  Proux'ly. — ns, 
Pbolix'ity,  Pbolix'nbss.  [Fr.  prolixe^ 
L.  proUxus  {lit.)  **  having  flowed  be^fond 
bounds,"  from  pro,  forward,  and  4txus, 
from  liquor,  to  flow.    See  Liquid.] 

PROLOCUTOR,pro-lok'Cl-tor,n.  the  speaker 
or  chairman  of  a  convocation .  [L.— pro, 
before,  and  loguor,  loeutus,  to  speak. J 

PROLOGUE,  prol'og  or  pr6'-,  n.  a  preface : 
the  introductory  verses  before  a  play. 
[Fr.  —  L. — Gr.  prologos — pro,  before, 
h)aos,  speech.] 

PROLONG,  pro^ong^,  v.i,  to  lengthen  out : 
to  continue.  {Fr.proUmqer—lu  prolongo 
--pro,  forwaros,  tongus,  long.] 

PRCSLONGATE,  pro  -  long'gat,  v.i.  to 
lengtlien.—n.  PBOLONaA'iiON. 

PROMENADE,  prom-e-n&d'  or  -nfid',  n. 
a  vjalk  tor  pleasure,  show,  or  exercise : 
a  place  for  walking. — v.i,  to  walk  for, 
amusement,  show,  or  exercise.  [Fr.— 
from  (se)prome7ier,  to  walk— ^L.  promino, 
to  drive  forwards— pro,  forwcuxls,  and 
mino,  to  drive.] 

PROMETHEAN,  pro-mS'the-an,  adlj.   per- 
taining to   Prometheus :  life-giving,  like 
the  fire  which  (in  the  Greek  myth)  Pro* . 
metheus  stole  from  heaven. 

PROMINENT,  prom'i-nent,  adj.,  projecting: 
conspicuous :  principal :  eminent :  dis- 
tinguished. — adv,  PROm'inently.  —  ns. 
Prom'inencb,  Prom'inknct.  [Lit.  "jut- 
ting out,"  Fr. — thpromineo,  to  jut  forth 
—pro,  forth,  and  mineo,  to  jut.T 

PROMISCUOUS,  pro-misrkVi-nSyadlj., mixed: 
confused :  collected  together  without 
order:  indiscriminate. — adv.  Promis'cu- 
ousLY. — n.  I^OMis'cuouBincss.  [L.  prom- 
iscuus--pro,  inten.,  and  misceo.,  to  mix.] 

PROMISE,  prom'is,  n.  an  engagement  to 
do  or  not  to  do  something :  expectation 
or  that  which  affords  expectation. — v.i. 
to  make  an  engagement  to  do  or  not  to 
do  something:  to  afford  reason  to  expect: 
to  assure :  to  engage  to  bestow. — ns» 
Pbox'iseb,  Pbom'isob.  [Lit.  "  a  sending 
forward,"  Fr.  promesse  —  L.  promissa, 
promitto,  to  send  forward— pro,  forward, 
and  mitio^  to  send.    See  MnsiON.] 


PROMISING,  prom'is-ing,  adj.  affording 
ground  for  hope  or  expectation. — adv. 
Prom'triwat  y 

PROMISSORY,  prom'is-or-i,  adj.  contain- 
ing a  promise  of  some  engagement  to  be 
fulaUed. 

PROMONTORY,  prom'on-tor-i,  n.  a  head- 
land or  high  cape.  [  L.  promonforttiTif — 
pro,  forward,  and  mons,  mentis,  a  mount- 
ain.] 

PROMOTE,  pro-m6t',  r.f.  to  move  forward : 
to  advance :  to  further :  to  encourage  : 
to  raise  to  a  higher  position :  to  elevate. 
— n.  Pbomot'bb. — adj.  Promo'tive.  [L. 
promotus,  pa.  p.  of  promoveo—pro,  for- 
ward, and  moveo,  to  move.] 

PROMOTION,  pro-m6'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
promoting :  advancement :  encourage* 
ment :  preferment. 

PROMPT,  promt,  acfj.  prepared  :  ready : 
acting  with  alacrity :  cheerful :  unhesi- 
tating.—odv.  Riompt'ly. — n.  Prompt'- 
NBSS.  niiit.  "brought  forward,"  Fr.—L. 
promptus—prdmo,  to  bring  forward- 
pro,  forth,  and  emo,  to  bring  or  take.] 

PROMPT,  promt,  v.i.  to  incite :  to  move  to 
action :  to  assist  a  speaker  when  at  a 
loss  for  words :  to  suggest. — n.  Prompt'- 


PROMPTITUDE,  promt'i-tfid,  n.,  prompt- 
ness: readiness:  quickness  of  aecision 
and  action.    [Fr.] 

PROMULGATE,  pro-mul'gftt.  v.t.  to  pub- 
lish:  to  proclaim. — n.  Prom'ulqatob. 
[L.  promulgo,  -atus.    Ety.  unknown.] 

PROMULGATION,  pro-mul-pa'shun,  n.  act 
of  promulgating :  publication :  open  dec- 
laration. 

PRONE,  pr5n,  adj.  with  the  face  down- 
ward :  bending  forward :  headlong  :  dis- 
posed :  inclined. — adv.  Prone'ly. — n, 
PRONB'ZTESS.  [O.  Fr.— L.  pronus ;  cog. 
with  Gr.  prenes,  prone.] 

PRONG,  prong,  n.  the  spike  of  a  fork  or 
similar  instrument.  [Nasalized  form  of 
Prov.  B.  prog,  to  prick— W.  procio ;  cf. 
Gael,  brog,  to  goaCd,  and  brog,  an  awl, 
and  E.  Brooch.    See  also  Pang.] 

PRONOMINAL,  pro-nom'i-nal,  adj.  belong- 
ing to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  profumn.^^ 
adv.  Pronom'inally. 

PRONOUN,  pro'Down,  n.  a  word  used 
instead^  of  a  noun.  [L.  pro,  for,  and 
Noun.] 

PRONOUNCE,  pro-nowns',  v.i.  to  utter :  to 
speak  distinctly  :  to  utter  formally :  to 
utter  rhetorically:  to  declare. —  n.  Pbo- 
noun'cer.  [Fr.  prononcer — L.  pronuncio 
'-pro,  forth,  ana  nuncio,  to  announce — 
nundtis,  a  messenger.    See  Nuncio.] 

PRONOUNCEABLE,  pro-nowns'a-bl,  adj. 
capable  of  being  pronounced. 

PRONOUNCING,  pro-nowns'ing,  adj.  giv- 
ing pronunciation. 

PRONUNCIATION,  pro-nun-si-fi'shun,  n. 
act  or  mode  of  pronouncing :  utterance. 

PROOF,  prewif ,  n.  that  which  proves :  test : 
experiment :  any  process  to  discover  or 
establish  a  truth  :  that  which  convinces : 
demonstration:  evidence:  condition  of 
having  been  proved  :  firmness  of  mind  : 
a  certain  strength  of  alcoholic  spirits : 
(prtn^.)  an  impression  taken  for  cor- 
rection, also  "proof-sheet":  an  early 
impression  of  an  engraving  v—pl.  Proofs 
— adj. (Jilt.) proved:  firm  in  resisting.  [M.E. 
preef—Fr.  preuve—Jj.  probo,  to  prove. 
See  PROVE.] 

PROOFLESS,  prdOf  les,  acfj.  wanting  proof 
or  evidence. 

PROP,  prop,  n.  a  support :  a  stay. — v.i.  to 
'  support  by  something  under  or  against : 
to  sustain  x—prjp.  propp'ing  ;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  propped.  [Allied  to  Sw.  propp,  G«r. 
pfropj,  a  stopper;  also  to  Ir.  propa, 
prop,  Gael.  pnp.'\ 
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PROPAGANDISM,  prop-a-gand'izm,  n. 
practice  of  propagating  tenets  or  princi- 
ples. [From  tne  Congregatio  de  prcpa^ 
gandd  Fide  (L.),  **  Society  for  propagating 
the  Faith,"  founded  at  Kome  in  1622,] 

PROPAGANDIST,  prop-a-gand'ist,  n,  one 
who  devotes  hiniself  to  propagandism. 

PROPAGATE,  prop'a-gat,  v,U  to  nnultiply 
plants  by  layers :  to  extend :  to  produce : 
to  impel  forward  in  space,  as  sound  :  to 
spread:  to  extend  the  knowledge  ot-^-v.u 
to  be  produced  or  multiplied :  to  have 
young.^^.  Pbop^aqator.  [L.  propetgo^ 
•<ituSi  conn,  with  prchpag-eo^  vra-pag-o,  a 
layer,  from  root  of  PACK  and  Pact,  Gr. 

PROPAGATION,  prop-arga'shun,  n.  act  of 
propagating  :  the  spreading  or  extension 
of  an^hing. 

PROPEL,  pro-pel',  v.f.  to  drive  forward: 
to  urge  onward  by  force :— yr.p.  propell'- 
ing ;  pa.t,  and  pa.n,  propelled .  [L.pro, 
forward,  ocZto,  to  arive.] 

PROPELLER,  pro-pel'er,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  propels  :  a  screw  for  profil- 
ing a  steamboat:  a  vessel  thus  propelled. 

PROPENSITYjpro-pens'i-ti,  n.  inclination: 
disposition.  [Lit.  "  a  hanging  forwards ; " 
L.  propenavs,  pa.  p.  otpropendo^  to  hang 
forwards— L.  pro,  forward,  pendeo,  to 
hang.] 

PROPER,  prop'er,  ach\,  07ie*8  ovm:  natu- 
rally or  essentially  belonging :  peculiar : 
belongfing  to  only  one  of  a  species  (as  a 
name):  natural :  suitable :  correct :  lost: 
right:  becoming:  iB,)  comely,  pretty. — 
ctav.  Prop'ebly.  JFt.  propre— ii.  prop' 
ritta,  one's  own,  akin  to  prope,  near.] 

PROPERTY,  prop'er-ti,  n.  that  which  is 
proper  to  anything :  a  peculiar  or  essen- 
tial quality:  a  quality : 'that  which  is 
one's  own  :  an  estate  :  right  of  possess- 
ing, employing,  etc.:  ownership:—^/, 
articles  required  by  actors  in  a  play.  [O. 
Yr.proprm^:  a  doublet  of  Propriety,  j 

PROPHECY,  prof  e-si,  n.  a  declaration  of 
something  to  come :  a  prediction :  public 
interpretation  of  Scripture  :  instruction : 
(B,)  also,  a  book  of  prophecies.  [Lit.  a 
speahina  for  another,  O.  Fr.  propnede—^ 
L,  propketla — Gr.  prqphitcta—prophStSs* 
See  Prophet.] 

PROPHESY,  prof e-sI,  v,t  to  foretell :  to 
predict. — v,t,  (B.)  to  exhort :  to  expound 
religious  subjects  : — pa,t,  and  pa,v, 
proph'esied.  [s  has  been  arbitrarily  sub- 
stituted for  e,  to  distinguish  the  v.  from 
the  n.] 

PROPHET,  prof  et,  n.  one  who  proclaims 
or  interprets  the  will  of  God  :  one  who 
announces  things  to  come  :  one  who  pre- 
dicts or  foretells  events :  (B.)  one  inspired 
by  God  to  teach  : — pL  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  :--/em.  Proph'etess.  [Fr. — ^L. 
propheta — Gr.  propMUa,  (lit.)  one  who 
speaks  for  another,  esp.  for  a  divine 
power ;  hence  one  who  delivers  an  oracle 
revealing  future  events  or  otherwise  an- 
nouncing the  divine  will—^pro,  before,  in 
behalf  of,  and  phe-mi,  to  speak.  See 
Fame.] 

PROPHETIC,  pro-fet'ik,  PROPHETICAL, 
pro-fet'ik-al,  acU,  containing  prophecy: 
foreseeing  or  foretelling  events.— aav. 
Prophetic  AiXiY 

PROPINQUITY,  pro-ping'kwi-ti,  n.,  near- 
ness in  time,  place,  or  blood :  proximity. 
[L.  propinquitas — prqpinquus,  near — 
Tiroiye  near  l 

PROrariABLE,  pro-pish'i-a-bl,  ad^f,  that 
maybe  propitiated. 

PROPITIATE,  pro-pish'i-ftt,  v.t  to  make 
propitious :  to  render  favorable. — vA.  to 
make  propitiation :  to  atone. — n.  TB.CfFf' 
TtATOR.    Um  propitiOfprqpitiatuin.] 

FROPITIATIOn,  pro-pish-fft'shun,  ft.  act 


ot  propitiating :  (theoL)  that  which  pro- 
pitiates :  atonement. 

PROPITIATORY,  pro-pish'i-a-tor-i,  acfj. 
having  power  to  propitiate :  expiatory, 
— n.  the  Jewish  mercy-seat. 

PROPITIOUS,  pi-o-pish'^us,  ady.  favorable : 
disposed  to  be  gracious  or  merciful. — adv, 

PROPI'TIOUSLY.— n.  PROPfTIOUSNESS.    [L. 

propitius—prqpe,  near.] 

PROPORTION,  pro-por'shun,  n.  the  rela- 
tion of  one  thing  to  another  in  regard  to 
magnitude:  mutual  fitness  of  parts:  svm- 
metrical  arrangement:  (math,)  the  iaen- 
tityor  equality  of  ratios:  the  '*rnle  of 
three,"  in  which  three  terms  are  given  to 
find  a  fourth  :  equal  or  just  share. — vJ» 
to  adjust :  to  form  symmetrically.  [L. 
praportio-^pro^  in  oomparisoa  with,  and 
poriio,  porfionis,  part,  share.  See  Po&- 
tionJ 

PROPORTIONABLE,  pro  -  pOr'shun  -  a  -  bl, 
ac(f.  that  may  be  proportioTied. — adv. 
Propor'tionably. 

PROPORTIONAL,  pro  -  pOr'shun  -  al,  adif. 
having  a  due  proportion:  relating  to 
proportion  :  {math,)  having  the  same  or 
a  constant  ratio. — n.  (math.)  a  number 
or  quantity  in  a  proportion. — adv.  PRO- 
poi?tionally.^».  Peoportional'ity. 

PROPORTIONATE,  pro-pdr'shun4lt,  adj. 
adjusted  according  to  a.  proportion :  pro- 
portional.—ad«.  ftlOPOR^TIONATELY. 

PROPOSAL,  pro-p5z'al,  n.  anything  pro- 
posed :  a  scheme  or  design :  terms  or  con- 
ditions proposed. 

PROPOSE,  pro-poz*,  v.t.  to  put  forward  or 

offer  for  consiaeration,  etc.— 47. t.  to  make 

a  proposal:  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage. 

— n.  Propos'br.    [Fr. — prefix  jpro-,  and 

jposer,  to  place.    See  Pobb,  n.] 

PROPOSITION,  prop-o-dsh'un,  n.  KpHacing 
before :  after  of  terms :  the  act  of  stating 
anything :  that  which  is  stated :  (gram. 
ana  logic)  a  complete  sentence^  or  one 
which  affirms  or  denies  something: 
(math.)  a  theorem  or  problem  to  be  de- 
monstrated or  solveo.  [Fr. — L.  prO" 
positio.    See  Propound.] 

PfiOPOSmONAL,  prop-o-zish'un-al,  adff. 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prop" 
osition ;  considered  as  a  proposition. 

PROPOUND,  pro-pownd%  v.t.  to  offer  for 
consideration:  to  exhibit.-— n.  Propounb'- 
ER.  [Orig.  propone,  from  h.'-pro,  forth, 
and  pono,  to  place.] 

PROPRIETARY,  pro-prfe-tar-i,  adj.  be- 
longing to  &  proprietor. — n.  ^proprietor: 
an  owner. 

PROPRIETOR,  pro-pri'e-tor,  n.  one  who 
has  anything  as  his  property:  an  owner : 
— /ew.  Proprietress.— 'Ti.  Propri'btor- 

SETTP 

PROPRIETY,  pro-prfe-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
proper  or  right :  agreement  with  estab- 
lished principles  or  customs  :  fitness  : 
accuracy :  peculiar  right  of  possession, 
property,  [Fr. — li,  proprietas—prqprius, 
one\  own.    See  Proper,] 

PROPUT^ION,  pro-pul'shun,  n.  actof  iwo- 
vellino. 

PROPTOSIVE,  pro-pul'siv,  ady,  tending  or 
havine  power  to  propel. 

PROROGATION,  pr5-ro-ga'shun,  n.  act  of 
proroguing. 

PkOROQUE,  pro-r5g',  v.t  to  continue 
from  one  session  to  another,  as  the 
British  Parliament  i-^pr.p.  prorSg'uing; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  prorogued .  [Fr.  —  L. 
prorogo,  -^itum—pro,  forward,  and  rogo, 
to  ask.1 

PROSAIC,  pro-za'ik,  PROSAIOAL,  pro- 
z§'ik-al,  aiUj.  pertaining  to  prose :  like 
prose.— arfr.  Riosa'ically.  [See  Prose.] 

PROSCENIUM,  pro-s6'ni-uni,  n.  the  front 
part  of  the  stage,  (Xi.— Gr.  proskenion 
—pro^  before,  ffen^,  the  stage.] 

PROSCRIBE,  pro-skrib',  v.t.  to  publish  the 


names  of  persons  to  be  punished :  to 
banish:  to  prohibit:  to  denounce,  as  doc- 
trine.— n.  Proscrib'er.  FL.  proscribo— 
prOf  before,  publicly,  ana  scribo,  scrip- 
TUfHi  to  write  1 

PROSCRIPTION,  pro-skrip'shun,  n,  the  act 
of  proscribing  or  dooming  to  death,  or 
outlawry  :  utter  rejection.    [Fr. — L.] 

PROSCRIPTIVE,  pro-skrip'tiv,  adj.  per- 
taining to  or  consisting  in  proscription. 

PROSE,  pr5z,  n.  the  mrect,  straightfor- 
ward arrangement  of  words,  free  n*om 
poetical  measures  :  ordinary  spoken  and 
written  language :  all  writings  not  in 
verse.  —  ad^'.  pertaining  to  prose :  not 
poetical:  plain:  dull. — v,i.  to  write  prose: 
to  speak  or  write  tediously. — n,  Pros'er. 
[Pr. — L.  prosa,  for  prorsa — prorsust 
straightforward  — pro,  forward,  verto, 
versum,  to  turn.] 

PROSECUTE,  pros'e-kClt,  v.t.  to  foUow  on- 
wardLs  or  pursue,  in  order  to  reach  or 
accomplish :  to  continue :  to  pursue  by 
law. — v.i.  to  carry  on  a  legal  prosecution. 
[L.  prosequor—pro^  onwards,  and  sequor, 
secutus,  to  follow.    See  Sequence.] 

PROSECUTION,  pros-e-ka'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  prosecuting:  pursuit:  a  civil  or  criminal 
suit.  

PROSECUTOR,  pros'e-kiit-or,  n.  one  who 
prosecutes  or  pursues  any  plan  or  busi- 
ness :  one  who  carries  on  a  criminal  suit: 
—^fem.  Pros'ecutrix. 

PROSELYTE,  pros'e-lit,  n.  one  who  has 
come  over  to  a  religion  or  opinion  :  a 
convert.  [Fr. — L. — Gr.  proselytes— pros- 
erchomai,  to  come  to— pros,  to,  and 
erchomm,  python,  to  come.] 

PROSELYTISM,  pros'e-lit-izm,  n.  the  act 
ot  proselytizing  or  of  making  converts. 

PROSELYTIZE,  pros-e-lit-iz',  v.t.  to  make 
proselytes. 

PROSODIAL,  pros^'di-al,  PROSODICAL. 
pros-od'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  prosody  ; 
according  to  the  rules  of  prosoay. — aav. 

PROSOD'ICALLY. 

PROSODIAN,    pros-o'di-an,   PROSODIST, 

^pros'o-dist,  n.  one  skilled  in  prosody. 

PROSODY,  pros'o-di,  n.  that  part  of  gram- 
mar whicn  treats  of  quantity,  accent, 
and  the  laws  of  verse  or  versification. 
[Fr. — Tt.  prosodia,  Gr.  prosddia,  a  song 
sung  to  music,  an  accompanying  song — 
pros,  to,  and  ode,  a  song.j 

Prosopopoeia,  pros-o-po-pe'ya,  n.  a  rhe- 
torical figure  by  which  inanimate  objects 
are  spoken  of  as  persons :  personification. 
[Gr,  prosdpqpoita—^osdpon,  a  person, 
a.udpoied,io  make.  J 

PROSPECT,  pros'pekt,  n.  a  looking  for- 
ward :  a  view  :  object  of  view  :  a  scene : 
expectation. — n.  iTtoSPECT'lNG,  searching 
a  district  for  gold  or  silver  mines  with  a 
view  to  further  operations,  pi.  prospec- 
tus—wospicio,  prospectumy  to  look  lor- 
ward—pro,  forward,  and  specio,  to  look.] 

PROSPECTION,  pro-spek'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  looking  forward  or  of  providing  for 
future  wants. 

PROSPECTIVE,  pro-spek'tiv,  adj.,  looking 
forward :  acting  witn  foresight :  relating 
to  the  future:  distant. — aav,  pROSPECr- 
TIVELY.     [Fr.— L.] 

PROSPECTUS,  pro-spek'tus,  n.  the  outline 
of  anv  plan  submitted  for  public  ap- 
proval, particularly  of  a  literary  work  01 
of  a  company  or  joint-stock  concern. 

PROSPER,  pros'per,  v.t.  to  make  fortunate 
or  happy :  (B.)  to  make  to  prosper. — v.i. 
to  be  successful :  to  succeed. 

PROSPERITY,  pros-per'i-ti,  n.  the  state  of 
hmng  prosperous:  success:  good  fortune. 

PROSPEROUS,  pros'per-us,  adj,,  according 
to  hope :  in  accordance  with  one's  wishes: 
favorable  :  successful. —  adv.  Pros'per- 
OUSLY.  [L.  prosper,  prosperus-jpro,  in 
accordance  with,  and  spes,  hope.] 
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PEOSTITXJTE,  pros'ti-tat,  v.t  to  expose  for 
sale  for  bad  ends :  to  sell  to  wickedness 
or  lewdness :  to  devote  to  any  improper 
purpose. — ady,  openly  devoted  to  lewd- 
ness: sold  to  wickedness. — n.  a  female 
who  indulges  in  lewdness,  esp.  for  hire  : 
a  base  hireling.  [L.  prostituo,  ^utum — 
pro,  before,  stattio,  to  place.] 

PkOSTITUTION,  pros-ti-ta'shun,  n.  the 
act  or  practice  ot  prostituting :  lewdness 
for  hire  :  the  life  of  a  lewd  woman  :  the 
being  devoted  to  infamous  purposes. 

PROSTITUTOR,  pros'ti-tat-or,  n.  one  who 
prostitutes  either  himself  or  another. 

PROSTRATE,  pros'trftt,  ac{/.,  throvm  for- 
wards on  the  ground :  lying  at  length : 
lying  at  mercy :  bent  in  adoration. — v.t, 
to  throw  forwards  on  the  ground :  to  lay 
flat:  to  overthrow:  to  sink  totally:  to  bow 
in  humble  reverence.  [L.  pro,  forwards, 
and  sterna,  stratum,  to  throw  on  the 
ground.] 

PkOSTRATION,  pros-tra'shun,  n.  act  of 
throunng  down  or  laying  flat :  act  of 
faUin?  down  in  adoration  :  dejection : 
complete  loss  of  strength. 

PROSY,  prSz'i,  adj,  like  dull  jprose :  dull 
and  tedious  in  discourse  or  wrfting.^-odv. 
Pros'ily.— ».  Pbos'imess. 

PROTEAN,  pr6'te-an  or  pro-tS'an,  adj/\ 
readily  assuming  different  shapes,  lilee 
Proteus,  the  sea-god,  fabled  to  nave  the 
power  of  changing  himself  into  an  end- 
less variety  of  Forms. 

PROTECT,  pro-tekt',  v.t  to  cover  in  front: 
to  cover  over:  to  defend:  to  shelter.  FL. 
pro,  in  front,  and  tego,  tectum^  akin  to  Gr. 
stegp,  to  cover.] 

PROTECTION,  pro-teVshun,  n.  act  of  jprO- 
tecting:  state  of  being  protected:  preser* 
vation:  defence:  guard:  refuge:  security: 
passport. 

PROTECTIONIST,  pro-tek'shun-ist,  n.  one 
who  favors  the  protection  of  trade  by 
law.   

PROTECTIVE,  pro-tekt'iv,  ady.  affording 
protection :  defensive  :  sheltering. 

PROTECTOR,  pro-tekt'or,  n.  one  who  pro- 
tects from  injury  or  o^ression:  a  guard- 
ian :  a  regent:— /em.  PBOTBcrr'RESS,  Pbo- 
tect'bdc. — n.  Protect'orship. 

PROTECTORAL,  pro-tekt'or-al,  PROTEC- 
TORIAL,  pro-tek-t6'ri-al,  ac^j.  pertaining 

•  to  a,  protector  or  regent. 

PROTECTORATE,  pro-tekt'or-ftt,  n.  gov- 
emment  by  a  protector :  the  authority 
assumed  by  a  superior. 

PROTfeofi,  pro-tfirzha',  n.  one  under  the 
protection  of  another :  a  pupil :  a  ward  : 
—fern,  PROTfiaftE'.  [Fr.,  pa.p.  of  pro- 
tiger,  to  protect — ^L.  protego,'] 

PROTEIN,  pr5'te-ln,  n.  the  supposed  com- 
mon radic»J  of  the  group  of  bodies  which 
form  the  most  essential  articles  of  food, 
albumen,  Abrine,  etc.  [Gr.  pr6tos,  first, 
and  suffix  -4n.] 

PROTEST,  pro-test',  r.t.  to  bear  witness  he- 
fore  others :  to  declare  openly :  to  give 
a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion. — v.f.  to 
make  a  solemn  declaration  of :  to  note, 
as  a  bill  of  exchange,  from  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment. — n.  Protbst'er. 
[Fr. — L.  protestor,  -atvLS—pro,  before, 
testor — te^is,  a  witness] 

PROTEST,  prS'test,  n.  a  solemn  or  formal 
protesting  or  declaration,  esp.  one  in 
writing  by  the  minority  of  a  oody,  ex- 
pressing dissent:  the  attestation  by  a 
notary-public  of  an  unpaid  or  unaccepted 
bill. 

PROTESTANT,  prot'es-tant,  adj„  protest- 
ing :  pertaining  to  the  faith  of  those  who 
protest  against  the  Church  of  Rome. — n. 
lorig.)  one  of  those  who,  in  1529,  pro- 
iested  against  an  edict  of  Charles  V.  and 
the  Diet  of  Spires  :  one  who  protests 
li^nst  the  Church  of  Borne. 


PROTESTANTISM,  prot'es-tant-ian,  n.  the 
Protestant  religion. 

PROTESTATION,  prot-es-tft'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  protesting :  a  solemn  declaration  : 
a  declaration  of  dissent :  a  declaration  in 
pleading. 

PROTOCOL,  pr6'to-kol,  n.  the  first  copy  of 
any  document :  the  rou^h  draught  of  an 
instrument  or  transaction,  [fr.  proto- 
cole — Low  L.  protocoUum — ^late  Or.  prd- 
tokoUon,  the  first  leaf  glued  to  the  rolls 
of  pap3rnis  and  to  notarial  documents^- 
Gr,  prdtos,  first,  and  koUa,  glue.] 

PROTOMARTYR,  pr5'to-mAr'ter,  n.  St. 
Stephen  ihefirst  Christian  martyr:  the 
first  who  suffers  in  any  cause.  [Or.  prO- 
tos,  first,  and  Mabtyb.] 

PROTOPHYTE,  pro'to-fit,  n.  the  first  or 
lowest  order  of  plants.  fGr.  prdtos,  first, 
and  phyton,  a  plant— ^|^0,  to  cause  to 

PROTOPLASM,  pr5'to-plazm,  n.  a  homo- 
^neous,  structureless  substance,  form- 
mg  the  physical  basis  of  life,  endowed 
with  contractility,  with  a  chemical  com- 
position allied  to  that  of  albumen.  [Gr. 
pr6tos,  first,  and  plasma^  torm-'pllassO, 
to  form.] 

PROTOTYPE,  pr5'to-tIp,  n.  the  first  or 
original  type  or  model  after  which  any- 
thing is  copied :  an  exemplar:  a  pattern. 
[Fr. — L. — Gr.,  from  prOtos,  first,  and 
typos,  a  type.] 

PROTOZOAN,  pW^to-as&'an,  n.  one  of  the 
first  or  lowest  class  of  aninuUs.  [Gr. 
prdtos,  first,  and  zOon,  an  animal.] 

PROTOZOIC,  prO-to-zO'ik,  aclj.  pertainmg 
to  the  protozoans :  containing  remains  of 
the  earliest  life  of  the  globe. 

PROTRACT,  pro-trakt',  v.t.  to  draw  out  or 
lengthen  in  time :  to  prolong :  to  draw 
to  a  scale.  [L. — pro,  forth,  and  trcJto, 
to  drav^  1 

PROTRACTION,  pro-trak'shun,  n.  act  of 
protracting  or  prolonging :  the  delaying 
the  termination  of  a  tning :  the  plotting 
or  laying  down  of  the  dimensions  of  any- 
thing on  paper. 

PROraACTlvE,  pro-trakt'iv,  €kW.,  draw- 
ing  out  in  time :  prolonging :  delaying. 

PROTRACTOR,  pro-trakt'or,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  protracts:  a  mathematical 
instrument  for  laying  down  angles  on 
paper,  used  in  surveying,  etc. 

PROTRUDE,  pro-tp66d',  v.t  to  thrust  or 
push  forwards :  to  drive  along :  to  put 
out. — v,i.  to  be  thrust  forward  or  beyond 
the  usual  limit.  [L.  protrudo-'pro,  for- 
wards, and  trudo,  to  thrust.] 

PROTRUSION,  pro-tr65'zhun,  n.  the  act 
of  thrtutingfonoard  or  beyond  the  usual 
limit:  the  state  of  being  protruded.  [Pro^ 
tru8us,pA.p.of  protrude.  [See  Protrude.] 

PROTRUSIVE,  pro-trW'siv,  adj.,  thrust- 

ing  or  impelling/ortcard. 
PROTUBERANC3e,    pro  -  tab'er-ans,   n.  a 

swelling  foruxird  or  forth:  a  prominence: 

a  tumor. 
PROTUBERANT,    pro  -  tab'er  -  ant,    adj., 

swelling:   prominent. — adv.  Protub'sr- 

ANTLY. 

PROTUBERATE,  pro -tab'er -at,  t?.i.  to 
swell  or  bulge  out  [L.  protubero,  -atus 
—pro,  forward,  tuber,  a  swelling.     See 

TUBKR.] 

PROUD,  prowd  (comp.  Pboud'er  ;  superL 
Proud'bst),  a4f.  having  excessive  self- 
esteem  :  arrogant :  haughty :  daring  : 
grand :  ostentatious.  —  adv.  Proud'ly. 
fM.E.  prwd— A.S.  pr&t.    Cf.  Pride.] 

PROUD-FLESH,  prowd'-flesh,  n.  a  growth 
or  excrescence  of  flesh  in  a  wound. 
[Proud  and  Flbsh.] 

PROVABLE,  prOdVa-bl.  adj.  that  may  be 
proved. --aav.  Pbov^ablt.— n.  Paov'- 


PROVE,  pr55v,  v.t.  to  ^rj^  by  experiment 
or  by  a  test  or  standard  :  to  try  by  suffer* 
ing :  to  establish  or  ascertain  as  truth  by 
argument  or  other  evidence  :  to  demon- 
strate :  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of : 
to  experience  or  suffer :  (math.)  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  of  any  result. — v.i. 
to  make  trial :  to  turn  out :  to  be  shown 
afterwards. — n.  PRoyRR.  [O.  Fr.  prover 
(Fr.  prouver),  which,  like  A.S.  profian 
and  Qer.  proben,  is  ^m  L.  prdoo — pro- 
bus,  excellent.] 

PROVEN,  proven,  {Soots  law)  same  as 
Proved,  pa.p.  of  Prove. 

PROVENDER,  proVen-der,  n.  dry  food  for 
beasts,  as  hay  or  com  :  esp.  a  mixture  of 
meal  and  cut  straw  or  hay.  [M.E.  pro- 
vende — ^Fr. — ^L.  joroebenda.  See  Prebend, 
in  Late  L.  a  dauy  allowance  of  food.] 

PROVERB,  proVerb,  n.  a  short  familiax 
sentence,  forcibly  expressing  a  well- 
known  truth  or  moral  lesson:  a  by- 
word  i—pl.  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
[Fr.  proverbe — h.  proverbium^-pro,  pub- 
licly, and  verbum,a.  word.] 

PROVERBIAL,  pro-verb'i-al,  adj^  pertain- 
ing to  proverbs :  mentioned  in  or  resem- 
bhng  a  proverb  :  widely  spoken  of.— odr. 
Proverb'ially. 

PROVIDE,  pro-vid',  v.t  to  make  ready 
6c/orchand  :  to  prepare :  to  supply. — v.u 
to  procure  supplies  or  means  of  defence : 
to  take  measures  :  to  bargain  previouslv. 
—n.  Provid'er.  [Lit.  "to  foresee,"  L 
promdeo — pro,  before,  video,  to  see. 
Doublet  Purvey.    See  Vision.] 

PROVIDENCE,  prov'i-dens,  n.  timely  prep- 
aration :  {thcoh)  the  foresight  and  care  of 
Gk>d  over  all  his  creatures  :  God,  consid- 
ered in  this  relation  :  prudence  in  man- 
aging one*s  affairs.  [Fr . — ^L.  providentia.  ] 

PROVIDENT,  prov'i-dent,  adj.  providing 
for  the  future  :  cautious :  prudent :  eco* 
nomical. — adv.  Prov'idently.  [L.  pro- 
vidrens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  provideo.  See 
Provide.    Doublet  Prudent.] 

PROVIDENTIAL,  prov-i-den'shal,  ad^.,  ef- 
fected by  or  proceeding  from  divine  prov- 
idence.—adv.  Providen'tially. 

PROVINCE,  prov'ins,  n.  a  portion  of  an 
empire  or  state  :  the  district  over  which 
one  has  jurisdiction  :  a  region  :  a  busi- 
ness or  duty :  one's  business  or  calling : 
a  department  of  knowledge.  [Fr.— L.  pro- 
vincta.    Etv.  unknown.] 

PROVINCIAL,  pro-vin'shaJ,  ad{j.  relating 
to  a  provin/se :  belonging  to  a  division 
of  a  countrv:  characteristic  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  province :  rude  :  unpol- 
ished.— n.  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  or 
country  district :  in  the  R.  Cath.  Church, 
the  superintendent  of  the  heads  of  the 
religious  houses  in  a  province.  —  adv. 
Provin'cially. 

PROVINCIALISM,  pro-vin'shal-izm,  n. 
mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  province  or 
country  district :  a  peculiarity  of  dialect. 

PROVISION,  pro-vizh'un,  n.  act  ot  provid- 
ing :  that  wnich  is  provided  or  prepared: 
measures  taken  beforehand :  preparation: 
previous  agreement:  a  store  of  food: 
provender. — v.t.  to  supply  with  provisions 
or  food.  [Fr.— L. — provisus,  pa. p.  of 
promdeo.    See  Provide.] 

PROVISIONAL,  pro-vizh'un-al.  ac(j.,  pro- 
vided for  an  occasion :  temporary. — adv. 
Provis'ionally. 

PROVISO,  pro-vf  z6,  n.  &  provision  or  con- 
dition in  a  deed  or  other  writing:  the 
clause  containing  it :  any  condition:-  -pi. 
Provisos,  provf as&z.   [From  the  L.  phr  ase 
proviso  quod,  it  being  provided  that.] 

PROVISORY,  pro-Wzor-i,  a^j.  containing 
a  proviso  or  condition :  conditional : 
xns3dng  temporary  provision:  tempor 
ary.— <m2v.  PROVfeoRiLT. 
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PROVOCATION,  prov-o-ka'shun,  n.  act  of 
provoking:  that  which  provokeB.  [Pr. 
— ^L.  provooaiU8,  pa.  p.  oi  provoco.   See 

PROVOKB.1 

PROVOCATIVE,  pro-v6'kartiv,  acy.  tend- 
ing to  provoke  or  excite. — n,  anything 
provocative. 

PROVOKE,  pro-v5k',  v,t  to  caU  forth :  to 
excite  to  action  :  to  excite  with  aneer : 
to  offend  :  (B,)to  challenge. — adv,  Peo- 
vok'ingly.  pFr.  protx)quer — L. — pro, 
forth,  voco,  to  call/  See  vocal.] 

PROVOST,  prov'ust,  n.  the  dignitary  set 
over  a  cathedral  or  coUe&^ate  church : 
the  head  of  a  college :  XScotland)  the 
chief  magistrate  of  certain  classes  of 
hurghs,  answering  to  mayor  in  other 
cities. — n.  Lord  Provost,  the  style  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen, — n.  Pro- 
vost-Marshal, an  officer  of  the  English 
arm^  with  special  powers  for  enforcing 
discipline:  an  officer  of  the  English  navy 
having  charge  of  prisoners.  [Lit.  "one 
placed  over  others,"  O.  Pr.  provost  (Fr. 
pr&v6t) — L.  proBposittis,  pa.  p.  of  proBpono 
—^orcBf  over,  pono,  to  placed] 

PRCJVOSTSHIP,  proVust-ship,  n.  the  office 
of  &provost, 

PROW,  prow,  n.  the  /orcpart  of  a  ship. 
[Fr.  proue  (It.  j>rua)— L.  prora — Qr, — 
pro,  before.] 

PkOWESS,  prow'es  or  prS'es,  n.  bravery, 
esp.  in  war :  valor.  [Fr.  prouesse,  from 
O.  IV.  prou  (Fr.  preva:),  valiant,  prob. 
from  L.  pro,  tor  the  good. of.  Cf.  Prude.] 

PROWL,  prowl,  v.i.  to  rove  in  search  of 
prey  or  plunder. — ».  Prowl'br.  [O.  Fr., 
as  11  jmkeler,  from  Fr.  proie—li,  prcBda, 
prey.    See  RaET.] 

PROXIMATE,  proks'i-m&t,  adfj\,  nearest  or 
next :  having  the  most  intimate  connec- 
tion :  near  and  immediate. — adv.  Proz'- 
OIATELT.  [L.  proacimuSf  next,  superl.  of 
obs.  prqpis,  near.] 

PROXIMITY,  proks-im'it-i,  n.  immediate 
nearness.    [Fr. — ^L.] 

PROXIMO,  proks'i-mo,  adff'  (in)  the  next 
(month), 

PROXY,  proks'i,  n,  the  agency  of  one  who 
acts  for  another :  one  who  acts  for  an- 
other, or  the  writing  by  which  he  is 
deputed.  pLit.  "the  office  of  procura- 
tor," from  obs.  E.  procuracy,  from  Pro- 
curator.] 

PRUDE,  prtM,  n.  a  woman  of  affected 
modesty.  [Fr.— O.  Fr.  prode,  fem.  of 
prod,  excellent,  from  L.  proibus,  good, 
virtuous.] 

PRUDENCE,  i>r5d:dens,  n.  quality  of  being 
prudent:  wisdom  applied  to  practice: 
caution.    [Fr. — ^L.] 

PRUDENT,  prW'dent,  adj.  (lit)  provident 
or  foreseeing :  cautious  and  wise  in  con- 
duct :  carefiO :  discreet :  dictated  by  fore- 
thought :  frugal. — adv.  Pru'dbntly.  [Fr. 
— L.  prOdenSf  prUdentis,  contr.  of  provir 
dens,  pr.p.  of  provideo,  to  foresee.  See 
Provide.] 

PRUDENTIAL,  prW  -  den'shal,  acfj.  pro- 
ceeding from  or  dictated  by  pruaence. — 

adv.  PiiuDEN'TIAIiLY. 

PRUDERY,  pr56d'er-i,  n.  manners  of  a 

prude. 
PRUDISH,  prOM'ish,  acfj.  like  a  prude : 

affectedly    modest    or   reserved.  —  adv. 

Prud'ishly. 
PRUNE,  prOdn,  v.t.  to  trim,  as  trees  or 

branclies,by  lopping  off  superfluous  parts: 

to  divest  of  anything  superfluous.— n. 

PtitJN'ER.      [Lit.   "to  propagate,"  older 

form  proin,  prob.  from  Fr.  provigner,  to 

propagate  by  slips— prorm,  a  shoot — L. 

propag-o,  -inis.    See  jE*ropaoate.] 
PkUnE,  F«<Sdn,  n.  a  plum,  esp.  a   dried 

plum.    nFr.— L.  J>runtifr^— Or.  prounon.] 
PRUNELLA,   pr65-nel'a,   PRUNELLO, 


pr55-ner5,  n.  a  strong,  woollen  stuff, 
generally  hla/ik.  fProb.  Latinized  form 
of  Fr.  pruneUe,  a  sloe,  dim.  of  Fr.  prune. 
See  Prune,  n.] 

PRURIENCE,  prWri-ens,  PRURIENCY, 
pr55'ri-en-si,  n.  state  of  being  prurient. 

PkURIENT,  pr66'ri-ent,  ad/.,  iMing  or  un- 
easy with  desire.  [L.  pruriens,  pr.p.  of 
vrurio,  to  itch.] 

PkY,  prf,  v.i.  to  peer  or  peep  into  that 
which  is  closed :  to  inspect  closely :  to 
try  to  discover  with  curiosity  :  — pa.  f. 

.  and  pa.p.  pried.— adv.  I*ry'ingly.  [M.E. 
pifen.    Doublet  Peer,  to  look  narrowly.] 

PSALM,  s&m,  n.  a  sacred  song.  — Tvca. 
Pbalhb,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  JL.  psalm,us — Gr.  psaXmjos 
(2tt.)  a  twitehvng  or  tuxttnging  the  strings 
of  a  harp,  from  psdXUb,  to  '^wang.] 

PSALMIST,  s&m'ist  or  sal'mist,  n.  a  com- 
poser ol  psalms,  applied  to  David  and  the 
writers  of  the  Scriptural  psalms.  [L. — 
Gr.] 

PSAEMODIC,  sal-mod'ik,  PSALMODICAL, 
8al-mod'ik-al,ac(;.  pertaining  topsalmjody, 

PSALMODIST,  sal'mod-ist,  n.  a  singer  of 
V^alrns. 

FSaLMODY,  s&m'o-di  or  sal'mo^i,  n.  the 
singing  of  psalms:  psalms  collectively. 
[Gr.  phalmhdia,  singing  to  the  harp— 
psalmos  (see  Psalm),  and  MS,  a  song  (see 
Ode).] 

PSALTER,  sawl'ter,  n.  the  book  of  Psalms, 
esp.  when  separately  printed  :  in  the  R. 
Cath.  Church,  a  series  of  150  devout  sen- 
tences :  a  rosary  of  150  beads,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  psalms.  [O.  Fr. 
psaltier — ^L.  pscUterium.] 

PSALTERY,  sawVter-i,  n.  a  stringed  in- 
strument of  the  Jews.  [O.  Fr.  ^cUterie 
(Fr.  pscUtMon)--!!.  psalterium-^r.  psaJr 
terion.    Cf.  Psalm.] 

PSEUDONYM,  sa'do-nim,  n.  a  fictitious 
name  assumed,  as  by  an  author. — adj. 
Pseudo'nymoub,  bearing  a  fictitious 
name.  [Fr.  —  Gr.  pseudrSs,  false,  and 
onoTna^  E.  Name.] 

PSBAW,  shaw,  int,  of  contempt.  [Imita- 
tive.] 

PSYCHICAL,  ^kik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
the  soul,  or  living  principle  m  man.  [L, 
psyehicus  —  Gr.  psychikos — psychi,  the 
aovd'^sychd,  to  oreathe.] 

PSYCHOLOGIC,  rf-ko-lof  ik,  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL, si-ko-loj'ik-al,  a(^'.  pertaining 
to  psuchology.—<idv.  Pbyoholoo'icaixy. 

PSY(5H0L0GIST,  ^-kol'o-jist,  n.  one  who 
studies  psychology. 

PSYCHOLOfOY,  w-kol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
which  classifies  and  analyzes  the  phen- 
omena of  the  human  mind.  [Gr.  psychi, 
the  soul,  and  logos,  a  treatise.] 

PTARMIGAN,  t&r'mi-gan,  n.  a  species  of 
grouse  with  feathered  toes  innabiting 
the  tops  of  mountains.  [Gael,  tarma/- 
chan.^ 

PUBERTY,  pa'ber-ti,  n.  the  age  of  full 
development:  earlv  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. [Fr.  pubert6—Jj.  pubertas,  -tatis 
—pubes,  the  signs  of  mannood,  from  root 
of  Pupil.] 

PUBESCENCE,  pu-bes'ens,  n.  state  of  one 
arrived  at  puberty:  (bot.)  the  soft,  short 
hair  on  plants. 

PUBESCENT,  pa-bes'ent,  adj.  arriving  at 
puberty:  (bot.  and  zool.)  coyered  with 
soft,  short  hair.  [L.  piAesc-ens,  '•entie, 
pr.p.  of  pubesco,  to  arrive  at  puberty — 
See  Puberty.] 

PX7BLIC,  pub'lik,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to 
the  people  :  pertaining  to  a  community 
or  a  nation  :  general :  common  to  all : 
generally  known.  —  n.  the  people :  the 
general  body  of  mankind :  the  people, 
mdeflnitely. — adv.  Pub'ucly.  [Fr.— L. 
publicus—populus,  the  people.    Cf.  Pbo- 

5.] 


PUBLICAN,  publik-an,  n.  the  keeper  of  an 
inn  or  public-house  :  (orig.)  a  farmer- 
general  of  the  Roman  public  revenue  :  a 
tajc-coUector.    [L.] 

PUBLICATION,  pub-li-ka'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  publishing  or  making  public  :  a  procla- 
mation :  the  act  of  printing  and  sending 
forth  to  the  public,  as  a  book  :  that  which 
is  published  as  a  book,  etc. 

PUELIC-HOUSE,  publik-hows,  n.  a  h<mse 
open  to  the  public:  a  house  of  public 
entertainment.     [Eng.] 

PUBLICIST,  pub'li-sist,  n.  one  who  writes 
on,  or  is  skilled  in  public  law,  or  current 
political  topics. 

PUBLICITY,  pub-lis'i-ti,  n.  the  state  of 
being  public  or  open  to  the  knowledge 

.   of  all:  notoriety. 

PUBUC-SPIRmED,  publik-spir'it^,  adj. 
having  a  spirit  actuated  by  regard  to  the 
public  interest :  with  a  regard  to  the 
public  interest.  —  adv.  Pub'uo-bfxb'ited- 
LY.— n.  Pub'uchsfir'itednesb. 

PUBLISH,  publish,  v.t.  to  make  public: 
to  divulge  or  reveal :  to  announce  :  to 
proclaim :  to  send  forth  to  the  public : 
to  print  and  offer  for  sale :  to  put  into 
circulation.  [Fr.  —  L.  publico,  -^itus — 
publicus.'] 

PUBLISHER,  publish-er,  n.  one  who  makes 
public  or  proclaims  :  one  who  publishea^ 
oooks. 

PUCE,  pfLs,  adj.  brownish-purple.  [Lit. 
flearcolored  ;  Fr.  pnvce — ^L.  puiex,  pulicis, 
a  flea.] 

PUCK,  puk,  n.  a  goblin  or  mischievous 
sprite :  a  celebrated  fairy.  [M.E.  pouke 
— Celt.,  as  Ir.  puca,  W.  owg ;  conn,  with 
Ice.  puki.  See  the  parallel  forms  PuG, 
Buari 

PUCE^ER,  puk'er,  v.t.  to  gather  into  folds 
to  wrinkle. — n.  a  fold  or  wrinkle.    [Lit. 
"  to  gather  into  the  form  of  a  poAra."  See 
Poke,  a  bag,  and  Pock.] 

PUDDENING,  pud'n-ing,  n.  (naut.)  a  quan- 
tity of  yarns,  oakum,  or  mats  wrought 
round  a  rope,  to  make  a  stop  upon  it,  to 
prevent  chafing,  or  for  other  purposes. 

PUDDING,  pooaing,  n.  an  intestine  filled 
with  meat,  a  sausage :  a  soft  kind  of 
food,  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  etc.  [Prob. 
Celt.,  as  W.  poten,  Ir.  putog—pot,  a  bag; 
Qer.  pudding,  Fr.  bouain,  L.  botulus,  are 
prob.  all  related  words.  1 

Puddle,  pud'l,  n.  a  small  iK>oZ  of  muddv 
water  :  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand. — v.l, 
to  make  muddy :  to  make  impervious  to 
water  witt  clay  :  to  convert  mto  bar  or 
wrought  iron. — v.i.  to  make  a  dirty  stir. 
[M.E.  podd  (for  ptocf-eQ  — Celt,  plod,  a 
pool,  conn,  with  ti/yoD  and  Flow.] 

PUDDLER,  pudler,  n.  one  who  turns  cast- 
iron  into  wrought-iron  by  puddling. 

PUDDLING,  pud'ling,  n.  the  act  of  render- 
ing impervious  to  water  by  means  of 
clay:  the  process  of  converting  cast  into 
bar  or  wrought  iron. 

PUERILE,  pu'er-n,  ady.  pertaining  to 
children :  cnildish  :  trifling  :  silly. —adt?. 
Pu'krilkly.  [Fr.  pu^ril—lt.  pueriUs-- 
puer,  a  child.    Cf.  foal.] 

PUERILITY,  pu-er-il'i-ti,  n.  quality  of 
being  puerile :  that  which  is  puerile :  a 
childisn  expression. 

PUERPERAL,  pu-er'per-al,  ac(j.  relating 
to  childbirth.  [L.  puerpera,  bearing 
children — puer,  a  child,  and  pario,  to 
bear.    Cf .  FOAL  and  ParentJ 

PUFF,  puf,  v.i.  to  blow  in  puns  or  whiffs : 
to  swell  or  fill  with  air :  to  breathe  with 
vehemence :  to  blow  at,  in  contempt :  to 
bustle  about. — v.t.  to  drive  with  a  puff  : 
to  swell  with  a  wind  :  to  praise  in  ex- 
aggerated terms. — n.  a  sudden,  forcible 
breath  :  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  :  a  gust 
or  whiff :  a  fungous  ball  containing  dust : 
anything  light  and  porous,  or  swollen 
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and  light :  a  kind  of  light  pastry :  an  ex* 
aggerated  expression  orjpraise. — n.  Pubt'- 
BR. — PuFP  UP  (B.)  to  innate.  [Imitative ; 
cog.  with  Gter.  puff^en,  etc.] 

POTTERY,  puf  eivi,  ».,  puffing  or  extrava- 
gant  praise. 

PtJFFEN,  puf  in,  n.  a  water-fowl  having  k 
short,  thick,  projecting  beak  like  that  of 
a  parrot.  [Named  either  from  its  swell- 
ing  beak  or  its  round  belly.    See  Puff.] 

PUFFY,  puf  i,  a4;.,  puffed  out  with  air  or 
any  soft  matter:  tumid:  bombastic— 
adv.  'PUFB^JLY.'^^.  Puff'iness. 

PUG,  pug,  n.  a  monkey :  a  small  kind  of 
dog :  any  small  animal  (in  familiarity  or 
contempt).  [Lit.  '*aa  imp;**  a  oorr.  of 
Puck.] 

PUGH,  p50,  int  of  contempt  or  disdain. 
[Imitative.] 

PUGILISM,  pa'jil-izm,  n.  the  art  of  boxing 
or  fighting  with  thefl8t8.-^^cy,  Puqiubt- 
ic.  [From  L.  pugiC  a  boxer— root  pug^ 
whence  L.  pugnua,  E.  Fist.] 

PUGILIST,  pQ'jiMst,  n.  one   who  fights 

with  hiBjisU. 
PUGNAGlOUB,  pag^nft'shus,  ad(j\  fond  of 

fighting :  combative  :  quarrelsome.— (Ulv. 

'KkJNa'0I0X3HLY.--«.  PUGNAC/ITY.  [L,pug» 

nax,  pugnaci»'~pugno,  to  fight— jni^us, 
E.  Fmpt.J 

PUISNE,  pQ'ni,  cuifj.  {law)  inferior  in  rank, 
applied  to  certain  judges  in  England. 
[Lit.  "bom  after,**  O.  Fr.  (Fr.  puini), 
from. puis— Impost,  after,  and  ni,  pa. p.  of 
nattre — ^L.  nasoor,  ncUuSt  to  be  bom. 
Doublet  of  Puny.] 

PUISSANT,  pfl'is^nt  or  pQ-is'ant,  adj,^  po- 
tent or  powerful :  strong :  forcible. — adv, 

PlfjaBAJitTLY.—n,    IVlSSANOE.       [Fr.  (It. 

possente),  from  L.  potens,  powerful,  mod- 
ified by  the  influence  of  L.  posse,  to  be 
able.  Of.  POTBMT  and  Possiblb.] 

PUKE,  ptlk,  v,i,  to  spew :  vomit.  [A  form 
of  Spew. j 

?TJLE,  ptll,  v.i,  to  pipe  or  chirp :  to  cry, 
whimper,  or  whine,  like  a  child. — n.  Pul'- 
ER.  [From  Fr.  piauler,  like  It.  piqolare, 
L.  pipilo,  and  J7^,  to  pipe,  formed  from 
the  sound.] 

PULL,  pool,  v,U  to  draw  or  try  to  draw : 
to  draw  forcibly  :  to  tear :  to  pluck. — v,u 
to  give  a  pull :  to  draw. — n,  the  act  of 
pulling:  a  struggle  or  contest.  [A.S. 
pullian,  conn,  with  Low  Ger.  pulen,  to 
pluck/l 

PULLET,  pool'et,  n.  a  young  hen,  [Fr. 
poulette^  dim.  of  poule,  a  hen — ^Low  L. 
puUa,  a  hen.  fem.  of  L.  puttus,  a  young 
animal,  cog.  with  FOAL.  PouLT  is  a 
doublet.] 

PULLEY,  pool'i,  n.  a  wheel  turning  about 
an  axis,  and  having  a  groove  in  which  a 
cord  runs,  used  for  raismg  weights  :— p?. 
Pull'kys.  [M.  E.  poleyn,  from  A.S.  pid- 
lian ;  aoc.  to  others,  from  Fr.  poulatn — 
Low  L.  puUanus-^pullus  fE.  Foal);  ace. 
to  Diez  from  Fr.  poulie,  which  is  from  E. 
Pull.] 

PULMONARY,  pul'mon-ar-i,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  or  affecting  the  lungs,  [L.  pul- 
monaririS'-'PulmOtptUmoniSf  a  lung-HJr. 
pleum&n,  pneumOn,  lung— root  pnu,  to 
DreatheJ 

PULMONIC,  pul-mon'ik,  adfj\  pertaining  to 
or  affecting  the  lungs. — n.  a  medicine  for 
disease  of  the  lungs :  one  affected  by  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs. 

PULP,  pulp,  n.  the  soft  fleshy  part  of 
bodies :  marrow  :  the  soft  part  of  plants, 
esp.  of  fruits :  any  soft  mass. — v.t.  to  re- 
duce to  pulp :  to  deprive  of  pulp :  to 
separate  the  pulp.    [JFr.nUlpe — ti.  pidpa, 

^jerh.  conn,  with  root  oiPalpable.] 

PuLPIT,  pool'pit,  n.  a  platform  for  speak- 
ing from  :  an  elevated  or  inclosed  place 
ill  a  church  where  the  sermon  is  deliv- 


ered ;  a  desk.— (ufi.  belonging  to  the  jmil- 
pit.    [Fr.— L.  pulpitum,  a  stage.    Ety. 
unknown.] 
PULPOUS,  pulp'us,  acy.  consisting  of  or 
resembling |>uip.'  soft. — it.  Pulp'OTTBNBSS. 

PULPY,  pulp'i,  a4j'  like  pulp:  soft. — n. 

PULSATE,  pul'sat,  v.i.  to  throb.  [L.  pulso, 
pulsatus,  to  beat,  freq.  otpeUo,  pulsus, 
todrivej 

PUIi^ATILE,  pul'sat-il,  adb\  that  may  be 
beaten :  played  by  beating :  acting  by 
pulsation. 

PULSATION,  pul-s&'shun.  n.  a  beaHng  or 
throbbinc^:  a  motion  of  the  pulse:  anv 
measured  beat:  a  vibration.    [L.  pujU 


satio.] 

SATIvjfi,    pui 
pul'sa-tor-i,  oq/.,  heating  or  throbbing. 


PULSATIVE,    pul'sa-tiv,     PUI5AT0RY, 


PULSE,  puis,  n.  a  beating :  a  throb :  a  vi- 
bration: the  beating  of  the  heai*t  and 
the  arteries.  [Fr.  pouls — L.  pulsus-^ 
pello,  pulsus,    oeePuiAATE.] 

PULSE,  puis,  n,  grain  or  seed  of  beans, 

pease,  etc.  [L.  puis,  porridge  {Or.  polios}. 

Of.  Poultice.] 
PUISELESS,  puls'les,  add*  having  no  pul> 

sation. 
PULVERABLE,  pul'ver-ct-bl,  PULVERIZ- 

ABLE,  purver4z-arbl,  a£(;.  that  may  be 

reduced  to  fine  powder.    [L.  puJvis,  put- 

veiris  nowder  1 
PULVEMZE,  pul'ver-Iz,  v.t  to  reduce  to 

dust  or  fine  j>owder. — n.  Pulvbbiza'TXON. 

[Fr. — Late  L.  pulverizo—pulvis.] 
PULVEROUS,  pui'ver-uB,  adj.  consisting 

of  or  like  dtut  or  powder.  [L.  pulvereus^ 

PUMA,  ptL'ma,  n.  a  carnivorous  animal,  of 
the  cat  kind,  of  a  reddish-brown  color 
without  spots,  called  also  the  American 
lion.    [Peruvian  puma,] 

PUMICET,  ptk'mis,  n.  a  hara,  light,  spongy, 
volcanic  mineral. — cuHj.  PuxrcBOUB,  of  or 
like  pumice.  [A. 8.  pumic(r9tan),  pumice- 
(-stone) — lu  pumex,  pumicis,  for  spumex 
— spuma,  foam— spuo.  See  Sfdiib,  and 
*Pdunck,  a  fine  powder.] 

PUMMEL.    Same  as  Pommel. 

PUMP,  pump,  n.  a  machine  for  raising 
water  and  other  fluids. — v.t.  to  raise 
with  a  pump :  to  draw  out  information 
by  artful  questions.  — r.i  to  work  a 
pump  :  to  raise  water  bv  pumping. — n. 
PUMP'eb.  [Fr.  jpowipfr— Ger.  pumpe  (for 
plnmpe),  from  the  sound  of  splashing  In 
water.    See  Plump.] 

PUMP,  pump,  n.  a  thin-soled  shoe  used  in 
dancing.  [Fr.  pompe.  Bo  called  from 
being  used  on  showy  occasions.  See 
Pdmp.]  

PUMPKIN,  pump^n,  PUMPION,  pump'- 
vun,  n.  a  plant  of  the  gourd  family  and 
its  fruit.  [A  corr.  of  Tr.  pompotir-^lu 
pepdt  -onis  —  Gr.  p^pOn,  ripe,  90  called 
oecause  not  eaten  until  ripe.J 

PUN,  pun,  v.t.  to  play  upon  words  similar 
in  sound  but  different  in  meaning  i—pr.p. 
punn'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.jp.  punned. — n.  a 
plav  upon  words.  [Lit.  '*  to  hammer  or 
torture  words,**  an  old  form  of  Pound,  to 
beat,  from  A.S.  punian.} 

PUNCH,  contr.  of  Punchinello.  [Through 
the  influence  of  prov.  £.  punch,  thick, 
fat.J 

PUNCH,  punsh,  n.  a  beverage  of  five  in- 
gredients, spirit,  water,  sugar,  lemon- 
Juice,  and  spice.  [Hindi  oanc?i,  five — 
Sans,  pgncfean,  cog.  with  El.  Five.] 

PUNCH,  punsh,  v.t.  to  prick  or  pierce  with 
something  sharp :  to  perforate  with  a 
steel  tool.  — n.  a  tool  for  stamping  or 
perforating,  a  kind  of  awl.  [A  curtiuled 
form  of  PcwcHBON,  a  tool.] 

PUNCH,  punsh,  v.t.  to  strike  or  hit,  esp. 
on  the  head.-«n.  a  stroke  or  blow.  [rrob. 
a  corr.  of  Punish.] 


PUNCHEON,  punsh'un,  n.  a  steel  tool  with 
one  end  for  stamping  or  perforating 
metal  plates.  [O.  Fr.  po^nson^  a  bodkin, 
a  puncheon — L.  punctto,  -onds,  a  pricking 
—pungOf  punetuk,  to  prick.] 

PUNCHEON,  punsh'un,  n.  a  cask  :  a  liquid 
measure  of  o4  gallons.  [O.  Fr.  poinson, 
a  cask ;  perh.  from  the  above,  so  called 
from  the  brand  stamped  on  it.  Cf.  Hoos- 
mAP.] 

PUNCHINELLO,  punsh-i-nel'o,  PUNCH, 
punsh,  n.  the  short,  humpbacked  figure 
of  a  puppet-show  :  a  buffoon.  [A  corr. 
of  It.  pulcineUo,  dim.  of  mUcinOt  a  youn^ 
chicken,  a  child — ^L.  pulfus,  a  young  am- 
mal.    See  PuLLET  and  FoAL.] 

PUNCTATE,  pun^k'tat;  PUNCTATED, 
pungk't&t-ed,  acij.,  pointed:  (&of.)  punc- 
tured :  full  of  small  holes.  [Formed  from 
h.jpunctum,  a  point— jwn^o,  punctus,  to 
pnck.] 
Punctilio,  pungk-tiryo,  n.  a  nice  point 
n  behavior  or  ceremony:  nicety  in  forms, 
Xdt.  "  a  little  point,"  Sp.  puntillo,  dim. 
>f  punto,  point — L.  punctum,  point.] 

PUNCTILIOUS,  pungk-til'yus,  adj.  attend- 
ing to  little  pinnts  or  matters :  very  nice 
or  exact  in  behavior  or  ceremonyjex- 
act  or  punctual  to  excess. — adv.  FUNO- 

Tn/lOU8LY.— 71.  PUNOriL'lOUSNBSS. 

PUNCTUAL,  pungk'tQ-al,  aclj.  observant 
of  nice  jpoin^«,  punctilious:  exact  in  keep- 
ing time  and  appointments  :  done  at  the 
exact  time.  —  n.  Punc'tuambt.  —  adv, 
Puno'tually,  [Fr.poncftte^— L.j7unctuin, 
a  point.]    

PUwCTUALITY,pungk-ta-al'i-ti,n.  quality 
or  state  of  being  punctual :  the  keeping 
the  exact  time  of  an  appointment. 

PUNCTUATE,  pungk'tQ-ftt,  v.t.  to  mark 
with  points :  to  divide  sentences  by 
certain  marks. 

PUNCTUATION,  pungk-tfl-a'shun,  n.  the 
act  or  art  of  dividing  sentences  by  points 
or  marks. 

PUNCTURE,  pungk'tar,  n.  a  pricking :  a 
small  hole  made  with  a  sharp  point. — v.t, 
to  prick :  to  pierce  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment.   [L.  punctura—pungo.'] 

PUNDIT,  pun^dit,  n.  a  learned  man.  [Sans. 
pandita—pand,  to  pile  up.] 

Pungent,  pun'lent,  a4j.  pricking  or  acrid 
to  taste  or  smell ;  keen  :  sarcastic. — adv. 

PUN'OENTLY.— n.    PUN'OENOY.     [L,   JMin- 

gens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  pungo.    See  PoioN- 

ANT.J 

PUNISH,  pun'ish,  v.t,  to  exact  a  penalty: 
to  causeless  or  p^  for  a  fault  or  crime: 
to  chasten. — n.  Pun'ISHEB.  [Fr.  punir, 
ountMan^— L.  punire^-poena,  penalty. 
Bee  PahU 

PUNISHABLE,  pUD'ish-a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  punished. 

PUNISHMENT,  pun'ish-ment,  n.  loss  or 


pa 

'UN 


in  inflicted  for  a  crime  or  fault. 


PUNITIVE,  ptin'1-tiv,  adj.  pertaining  to 
punishment. 

PuNKAH,  pungica,  n.  a  large /an  consist- 
ing of  a  light  framework  covered  with 
cloth  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
a  room.    [Hind.  jpanX^Ad,  a  fan.] 

PUNSTER,  pun'ster,  n.  one  whopuri^  or  is 
skilled  in  punning. 

PUNT,  punt,  n.  a  ferry-boat :  a  flat-bot 
tomed  boat. — v.t.  to  propel,  as  a  boat, 
by  pushing  with  a  pole  against  the  bot- 
tom of  a  river.  [A.S. — ^L.  ponto^  punt, 
a  pontoon— jx>fM,  ponHs.  See  PONTaoe 
andPoNTOON.] 

PUNY,  pfl'ni,  adf.  {comp.  Pu'nxer,  superL 
IVniest),  small :  feeble :  inferior  in  size 
or  strength.  [lit.  <*  born  after  or  late." 
Doublet  of  Puisne.] 

PUP,  pup,  v.t.  to  bring  forth  puppies,  as  a 
bitch  '.—pr.p.  pupp'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pcLp, 
pfupped.    [Short  for  Pumr.] 


PUPA 
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PUPA,  pa'pa,  PUPE,  pQp  or  ptt'pS,  n.  an 
insect  inclosed  in  a  case  beiore  its  full 
development :  a  chrysalis  :~^Z.  PuPJB, 
pQ'pS,  FUPES,  pd'pes.  [L.  pupa^  a  ^rl, 
a  doll,  fern,  of  puptia,  a  ooy,  a  child.] 

PUPIL,  pa'pil,  n.  a  litUe  hoy  or  girl :  one 
under  tne  care  of  a  tutor :  a  scholar  :  a 
ward:  (law)  one  under  puberty.  [Fr. 
pupiUe — L.  pupUlus,  pupiUa,  dims,  of 


pupust  Dojr,  pupa,  girl.  I 

PuPiL,  ptL'pil,  n,  the  apple  of  the  eye,  so 
called  irom  the  babyAike  figures  seen  on 
it.    [Same  as  above  word.] 

PUPII1A.GE,  pa'pil-fij,  n.  state  of  being  a 
pupil, 

PtJPIIJLARY,  PUPILARY,  pfl'pfl-ar-i.'ac?;. 
pertaining  to  a  pupU  or  wara,  or  to  the 
jpupil  of  the  eye. 

PuPfET,  pup'et,  n.  a  small  JU)U  or  ima^ 
moved  by  wires  in  a  show :  one  entirely 
under  the  control  of  another.— w.  PuFr- 
sr--6HOW,  a  mock  show  or  drama  per- 
formed by  puppet$,  [O.  Fr.  poupeite, 
dim.  from  L.  pupa.} 

PUPPY,  pup'i,  n.  Adotl :  a  conceited  young 
man :  a  whelp. — n.  Pupf^yism,  conceit  in 
men.  .[Fr.  poupSe^  a  doll  or  puppet— L. 
pupa.    Cf.  FUPA.] 

PuR.    See  PuBB. 

PURBLIND,  purl>llnd,  adfj.  nearly  blind : 
near-sighted.  —  adv.  Pub'bundlt.  —  n. 
Pur'bundnbss.  [For  pure^ind^  f.e. 
whollv  blind ;  the  meaning  has  been 
modified,  prob.  through  some  confusion 
with  the  verb  to  pore.] 

PURCHASABLE,  pur'chas-a-bl,  ad(j\  that 
may  be  purchased. 

PURCHASE,  pur'ch&s,  v.t  (lit.)  to  chaae 
or  seek  for :  to  acquire :  to  obtain  by 
paying :  to  obtain  by  labor,  danger,  etc. : 
(law)  to  sue  out  or  procure. — n.  act  of 
purchasing:  that  which  is  purchased: 
an^  mechanical  power  or  advantage  in 
raising  or  moving  bodies. —  n,  I*ub'- 
OHASSB.  [Fr.  pourchoMer,  to  seek  eager- 
ly, pursue — pour  (L.  pro),  for,  chaxser^  to 
chase.    See  Chase.] 

PURE,  par,  adj.  (camp.  Pub'eb,  9uperl, 
Pub'bst),  clean,  unsoiled :  unmixed :  not 
adulterated :  real :  free  from  guilt  or  de- 
filement :  chaste  :  modest :  mere :  that 
and  that  only. — adv,  'PvBSfur. — n.  PuBB*- 
NBSS.  [Ft.  pur— L.  purua — root  pu,  to 
make  clean  ;  conn,  with  E.  FotB,  L.  j>ttfo, 
and  its  derivatives.] 

PURGATION,  pur-g^'shun,  n.  a  purging: 
(law)  the  cleacring  from  imputation  of 
guilt.    [Fr. — ^L.  purgaiio.] 

PURGATIVE,  pur'gaptiv,  adtj,,  deansinp: 
having  the  power  of  evacuating  the  in- 
testines.— n.  a  medicine  that  evacuates. 
fL.  purgativus.] 

PURGATORIAL,  pur-ga-td'ri-al,  cm^;.  per- 
taining to  purgatory, 

PURGATORY,  pur'ga-tor-i,  af{/.,  purging 
or  cleansing :  expiatory. — n.  according  to 
R.  Catholic  and  some  eastern  religions, 
a  place  or  state  in  which  souls  are  after 
death  purified  from  venial  sins.  [Fr. 
purgatoire — L.  purgaiorius.  See  Pubob.] 

PURGE,  purj,  v.t.  to  make  pure:  to  carry 
off  whatever  is  impure  or  superfluous  : 
to  clear  from  guilt :  to  evacuate,  as  the 
bowels :  to  clarify,  as  liquors. — v.t.  to 
become  pure  by  clarifying :  to  have  fre- 
quent evacuations.  [Fr.  purger — L. 
purgo  (for  pur-igoy—purtts,  pure,  and 
ago,  to  ao  or  make.] 

PURGING,  purj'ing,  n.  act  of  deannng  or 
clearing.  * 

PURIFICATION,  DOr-i-fl-kft'shun,  n.  act  of 
purifying :  (B.)  tne  act  of  cleansing  cere- 
monially by  removing  defilement.  [Fr. 
— L.  puriflcaiio.  ] 

PURlFlCATORY,par-ifi-ka-tor-i,acy.tend- 
ing  to  purifu  or  Cleanse. 

,  pllri-fl,  vJ.  to  make  pure :  to  free 


firom  guilt  or  uncleanness :  to  free  from 
improprieties  or  barbarisms,  as  language. 
— i\i.  to  become  pure  t—pa^t.  and  pa.p, 
pQr'ifled.— 71.  Pub'ipieb.  [Fr.  purtfter— 
Li.  puriflco—purus,  pure,  fajdo,  to  make.] 

PURiSM,  pQr'izm,  n.,  pure  or  immaculate 
conduct  or  style :  the  doctrine  of  a  purist. 

PURIST,  pOr^ist,  n.  one  who  is  excessively 
jpvre  or  nice  in  the  choice  of  words. 

Puritan,  ptlr'i-tan,  n.  one  professing 
great  purity  in  relig^us  life  :  one  of  a  re- 
ligious party  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts  marked  by  rig^d  purity  in 
doctrine  and  practice.— ^<i<;{;.  pertaining  to 
the  Puritans. 

PURITANIC,  pttr-i-tan'ik,  PURITANIC- 
AL,  pflr-i-tan'ik-al,  ad{j\  like  a  Puritan  : 
rigid :  exact. 

PURITANISM,  pQr'i-tan-izm,  n.  the  no- 
tions  or  practice  of  Puritans. 

PURITY*  pQr'i-ti,  n.  condition  of  being 
pure, 

PuRL,  purl,  v.t.  to  flow  with  a  murmuring 
sound :  to  ripple. — n.  a  soft  murmuring 
sound,  as  of  a  stream  among  stones :  an 
eddy  or  ripple.  [Prob.  freq.  of  PCBB ;  cf . 
Sw.  porla,  Qer.  perlen,  to  bubble.] 

PURL,  purl,  v.t,  to  frin^  with  a  waved 
edging,  as  lace:  (fcnttiing)  to  invert 
stitches.  [Contr.  of  tmr^— Fr.  pourflJer 
"^pour  (L.  t>ro),  and  jOer^  twist  threads, 
from  fl,  a  thread.    Cf.  Felb,  a  line,  etc.] 

PURL,  purl,  n.  ale  warmed  and  spiced. 
[Prob.  from  Yr.perle,  a  pearl,  from  the 
small  pearl-like  bubbles  rising  on  its  sur- 
face.   See  Pbabl.] 

PURLIEU,  pur'lQ,  n.  the  borders  or  envi- 
rons of  any  place :  {orig.)  the  grounds  on 
the  borders  of  a  forest.  [Ace.  to  Skeat, 
a  corr.  of  O.  Fr.  puralee  (a  mere  transla- 
tion of  L.  perambulatio),  land  severed 
from  a  royal  forest  by  perambulation — 
O.  Fr.  pur  (-—  L.  jpro),  and  allee,  a  going. 
See  Alley.  J 

PURLOIN,  pur-loin%  v.t.  to  steal :  to  pla- 
giarise.— n.  Publoin'eb.  [Lit.  "  to  carry 
away  to  &long  distance  ;^  M.E.  purlanr 
gen — O.  Fr.  purkngnier'^'L.  proUmgo. 
See  Pbolono.T 

PURPLE,  pur'pl,  n.  a  very  dark-red  color : 
a  purple  dress  or  robe,  orig.  worn  only 
by  royalty :  a  robe  'of  honor.— ac(/.  red 
tinged  with  blue :  blood-red  :  bloody. — 
v.t.  to  dye  purple:  to  clothe  with  purple. 
[M.E.  purpre— O.  Fr.porpre  (Fr.  pour- 

fre)  —  Lu  purpura  —  Gfr.  porphyra.    See 
OBPHYBY.l 

PURPORT,  pur'p^rt,  n.  design :  significa- 
tion.—^.i.  to  mean.  fLit.  '*that  which 
is  carried  or  conveyed,**  O.Fr.  pur  (Fr. 
pour) — ^L.  pro,  for,  and  Fr.  porter^Jj. 
porto,  to  carry.] 

Purpose,  pur^pos,  n.  that  which  a  person 
eets  before  himself  as  an  end :  aim :  in- 
tention :  effect. — v.t.  to  intend. — v.i.  to 
have  an  intention.  [O.  Fr.  purposer, 
form  ot  proposer  (see  Pboposb),  influ- 
enced by  Fr.j>ropo«  (L.  ponere),  to  place.] 

purposeless,  pur'pos-les,  a4f.  without 
purpose  or  effect :  aimless. 

PURPOSELY,  pur'pos-li,  adv.  with  purpose 
or  design :  intentionally. 

PURR,  FUR,  pur,  v.i.  to  utter  a  murmur- 
ing sound,  as^a  cat. — n.  (also  Pubb'xng), 
the  low,  murmuring  sound  of  a  cat. 
[From  the  sound.] 

PuRSE,  purs,  n.  a  small  bag*  for  money, 
orig.  made  of  skin :  a  sum  of  money  :  a 
treasury. — v.t,  to  put  into  a  purse:  to 
contract  as  the  mouth  of  a  purse  :  to  con- 
tract into  folds.  [O.  Fr.  borse  (Fr.  bourse) 
— ^Low  L.  6ttr8o— Gr.  byrsd,  askin,  ahide.l 

PURSE-PROUD,  purs'-prowd,  adj.,  proud 
of  one's  purse  or  wealth  :  insolent  from 
wealth.--n.  Pubsb'-pbidb. 

PURSE2R,  pursuer,  n.  an  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  provisions,  clothing,  and 


accounts  of  a  ship,  now  termed  a  *'  pay- 
master. *'-^n.  PUBS'EBSHIP. 

PURSLANE,  PURSLAIN,  purs'l&n,  n.  an 
annual  plant,  frequently  used  in  salads. 
[It.  porceUana,  from  la.  portulaca.] 

PURSUANCE,  pur-sQ'ans,  n.  the  act  of 
pursuing  or  following  out :  process :  con- 
sequence. 

PURSUANT,  pur-sQ'ant,  adj,  done  pursur- 
ing  or  seeking  any  purpose  :  hence, 
^reeable. 

PURSUE,  pur<a',  v.t.  to  foOow  onwards 
in  order  to  overtake :  to  chase  :  to  prose- 
cute :  to  seek :  to  imitate :  to  continue. 
"U.  PUHSU'BB,  one  who  pursues :  i^Scots 
law)  a  plaintiff.  [O.  Fr.  porsuir  (Fr. 
poursuivre) — ^L.  proseauor,  seoutus^-pro, 
onwards,  sequor,  to  follow.] 

PURSUIT,  pu^>8flt^  n.  the  act  of  pursuing, 
following,  or  going  siter :  endeavor  to 
attain;  occupation. 

PURSUIVANT,  pur'swi-vant,  n.  Sk  pursuer 
or  follower:  in  Great  Britain,  a  state 
messenger;  an  attendant  on  the  heralds; 
one  of  fooriunior  oflloers  in  the  Heralds* 
College.    [Fr.  poursHivant] 

PURSY,  purs'i,  Oicy.,  pushed  out:  puffy: 
fat  and  short :  short-breathed. — n.  FUBs'- 
INBSS.  [0.  Fr.  pourcif  (Fr.  poussif), 
orig.  pouMf,  broken  ^  winded— O.  Fr. 
poureer  (Fr.  pausser),  to  push.  See 
Push.] 

PURTEnANCE,  pur'ten-ans,  n.  that  which 
pertains  or  belongs  to :  (B.)  the  intes- 
tines of  an  animal.    [Short  for  Appub- 

TEKAKCB.1 

PURULENCE,  pfl'roo-lens,  PURULENCY, 

ptl>oo-len-si,  n.  the  forming  of  pus  or 

matter :  pus. 
PURULENT,  pfl'roo-lent,  ac^.  consisting 

of,  full  of,  or  resembling  pus  or  matter. 

— <Wlt7.  IVbulbntlt. 
PURVEY,  pui^vfi',  v.t.  to  provide,   esp. 

with  conveniences :  to  procure. — v  i.  to 

provide :  to  buy  in  provisions.    [O.  F^. 

porvoir  (Fr.  pouvoiry^h.  provideo.    See 

xBOVIDB  1 

PURVEYANCE,  pur-va'ans,  n.  the  act  of 
purveyifia:  procuring  of  victuals:  in  En- 
gland, the  royal  prer<>gative  of  pre- 
-emption, now  abolished. 

PURVEYOR,  pur-vft'or,  «.  one  who  pro- 
vides victuals:  in  England,  an  officer  who 
formerly  exacted  provisions  for  the  use 
of  the  king's  household :  a  procurer. 

PUS,  pus,  n.  that  which  has  become  jmf rid: 
white  matter  of  a  sore.  [h.  pus.  puris, 
matter;  akin  to  Gk*.  pyon,  and  Sans. 
root  puy,  to  become  putrid.] 

PUSETYlSM,  pa'zi-izm,  n.  a  name  |iven 
collectively  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Pu»sy 
and  other  Oxford  divines,  as  put  forth  in 
a  series  of  pamphlets,  called  **  Tracts  for 
the  Times.^'— ^.  PifBBnTB,  one  supposed 
to  hold  certain  views  attributed  to  Dr. 
Pusey. 

PUSH,  poosh,  v.t.  to  thrust  or  beat  a^gsinst: 
to  drive  by  pressure  :  to  press  forward  : 
to  urge. — v.t,  to  make  a  thrust:  to  make 
an  effort:  to  press  against:  to  burst  out. 
— n.  a  thrust:  an  impulse:  assault:  effort: 
exigence.  [Fr.  pousser—l,.  ptdso,  freq. 
oipdlo^pmsuTn,  to  beat.] 

PUSHING,  poosh'ing,a£(^'.,j9resMng  forward 
in  business  :  enterprising  :  vigorous. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,  pG-sfl-an'i-mus,  adj. 
having  a  little  mxnd :  mean-spirited : 
cowardly. — adv,  Pusillait'dioublt. — ns. 

PXTSILLAyiMOTTBNBSS,  PuSILLAKIM'TTT.  [L. 

pusUlanimis-^pusiUuSf  very  little  (— j'^ 

sus,  dim.  of  puer,  a  boy),  and  animus, 

the  mind.] 
PUSS,  poos,  n.  a  familiar  name  for  a  cat : 

a  hare,  in  sportsmen's  language.    [Dut. 

poes,  puss  ;  Ir.  and  Gael,  pus,  a  cat :  prob. 

imitative  of  a  cat's  spitting.] 
PUSSY,  poos'i,  n.  a  dim.  of  PCfls. 
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PUSTULAR,   pus'tii-lar,    PUSTULOUS, 

pus'til-lus,  aaj.  covered  with  puatulea. 
PUSTULATE,  pus'ttt-iat,  v.t.  to  form  into 

PUSTULE,  pus'ttU,  n.  a  small  pimple  con- 
taining |7Im.    [Fp. — It,  pustuUb—pasJ] 

PUT,  poot,  v.t.  to  push  or  thrust :  to  drive 
into  action :  to  throw  suddenly,  as  a 
word :  to  set,  lay,  or  deposit :  to  bring 
into  any  state  :  to  offer :  to  propose : 
to  apply  :  to  oblige :  to  incite :  to  add. — 
v.t.  to  place:  to  turn:— ^.p.  putting 
r^oot'-);  pa.t.  and  paj),  put.  rA.S.  po- 
nan ;  prob.  from  the  Celt.,  as  Gael,  put, 
W.  twmo.] 

PUTATIVE,  pa'ta-tiv,  (idj.,  supposed :  re- 
puted. [Fr. — 'L.putativus'-putOfputatus, 
to  suppose.] 

PUTREFACTION,  ptt-tre-fak'shun,  n.  the 
act  or  process  ot  putrefying :  rottenness : 
corruption. 

PUTREFACTIVE,  ptt-tre-fak'tiv,  adiif.  per- 
taining  to  or  causing  putrefaction. — n. 

PUTBKPAO'TrVENKSS. 

PUTREFY,  pa'tre-fi,  v.t.  to  make  putrid 
or  rotten  :  to  corrupt.— v.t.  to  become 

Sutridjto  rot  ;—pa.t.  and  jf>a.p.  pa'tre- 
ed.    [PUTBID,  and  L.  fa4no, /actum,  to 
make.] 
PUTRESCENT,  pa-tres'ent,  at^f.,  becoming 
puMd:  pertaming  to  putrefaction. — n. 

"PUTRBS'CENOE. 

PUTRID,  pu'trid,  CK^'.,  sHnking:  rotten: 
corrupt. — ns.  Pdteid'ity,  Pu'tkidnbss. 
[Fr.  putride—Ij.  jputridust—puter,  putris, 
rotten—puteo,  akin  to  Or.  puthd,  Sans. 
pyy,  to  stink.    See  Pub.] 

PCTITY,  put'i,  n.  an  oxide  of  tin,  or  of  lead 
and  tin,  used  in  polishing  glass,  etc.:  a 
cement,  of  whiting  and  linseed-oil,  used 
in  glaadng  windows. — v.t.  to  fix  or  fill  up 
with  putty:— ^.i,  and  pa.p.  putt'iedt. 
[O.  Fr.  potee,  properly  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  pot  (Fr.  pot).] 

PUZZLE,  pu^,  n.  perplexity :  something 
to  try  the  ingenuity,  as  a  toy  or  riddle. — 
v.t.  to  pose  :  to  perplex. — v.t.  to  be  be- 
wildered.—n.  PuzsTLEB.  [From  M.  E. 
opposaile  (E.  opposaJ),  an  objecftion  or 
question  put  by  an  examiner — fr.qpposer. 
See  Oppose.] 

PUZZLING,  puzling,  a^j.,  posing:  per- 
plexing. 

PyEBALD.    See  Piebaij). 

PTGARG,  pfg&rg,  n.  a  kind  of  antelope. 
[Lit.  *'tne  white-crumped  animal,"  Q-r. 
pugargo8--pyg€,  rump,  argos,  white.] 

PYijfiiEAN,  pig-m6'an,  PYGMY,  pig^mi, 
^a4j\  pertaining  to  or  like  a  pygmy: 
'"dwarfish :  diminutive. 

PYGMY,  pig'mi,  n.  one  of  a  fabulous 
dwarfish  race  of  antiquity:  a  dwarf: 
any  diminutive  thing.  [Fr.  pygm4 — L. 
Pygmcei  —  Gr.  Pygmaioi,  the  I^g^mies, 
fabled  to  be  of  the  length  of  a  (Gr.) 
pygm^ssstS^  inches  (measured  from  the 
en>ow  to  the  knuckles}— ^Tj^^m^,  fist,  L. 

^ju^tw.] 

Pylorus,  pi-l6'rus,  «,  the  lower  opening 
of  the  stomach  leading  to  the  intestines. 
— ckW:  Pylor'ic.  [Lat.  "gate-keeper," 
L. — Gr.  pylQros—pyU,  an  entrance,  and 
ouros,  a  guardian  .T 

PYRAMID,  pir'a-mid,  n.  a  solid  figure  on  a 
triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  base, 
with  triangular  sides  meeting  in  a  point: 
—pi.  "the  pyramids"  or  great  monu- 
ments of  Egypt :  a  game  played  on  a 
billiard  table.  [L.— Gr.  pyramis,  pyra- 
midos.    Etv.  unknown;  prob.  Egyptian.] 

PYRAMIDAL,  pi-ram'i-dal,  PYRAMIDIC, 
pir-a-mid'ik,  PYRAMIDICAL,  pir-a-mid'- 
ik-al,  acfl,  having  the  form  of  apj/ramid. 
---adr«.  Pyram'idally,  PyramidIcally. 

PYRE,  pir,  n.  a  pile  of  wood,  etc.,  to  be  set 
on  fire  at  a  funeral.  [L  pyror^r.  pyra 
"■pyr,  £.  FiRB.] 


PYRITES,  pir-ftez,  n.  a  native  compound 
of  sulphur  with  other  metals,  so  called 
because  it  strikes  fire  when  struck  against 
steel.-— adjs.  Pymt'ic,  Pybtt'ical.  [L 
— Gr.  pyr,  E.  FntE.] 

PYROGENOUS,  pir-oyen'UB,acfj\,  produced 
by  fire.     [Gr.  pyrogenSs-^pyr,  fire,  and 


«n,  root  of  gignomai,  to  produce.] 


PYROMETER,  pir-om'e-ter,  n.  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  temperature  of 
bodies  under  fierce  heat. — cu^js.  Pybo- 
met'bic,  PYBOiorr'BiCAL.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire, 
and  metron,  a  measpre.] 

PYROTECHNIC,  pir-o-tek'nik,  PYRO- 
TECHNICAL,  pir-o-tek'nik-al,  ady.  per- 
taining to  fireworks. 

PYROTECHNICS,  pir-o-teVniks,  PYRO- 
TECHNY,  pir'o-tek-ni,  n.  the  art  of 
making  jireworks.  [Gr.  pyr,  fire,  and 
technikos,  artistic — technS,  wrt.l 

PYROTECHNIST,  pir'o-tek-nist,  n.  one 
skilled  in  pyrotechny, 

PYRRHONlST,  pir'ro-nist.n.  one  who  holds 
the  tenets  of  Pyrrho,  who  taught  uni- 
versal scepticism:  a  sceptic. — n.  Pybbho- 
NIBM,  scepticism. 

PYTHAGCfeEAN,  pi-thag-o-re'an,  adij. 
pertaining  to  Pythagoras,  a  celebrated 
Greek  phdosopher,  or  to  his  philosophy. 
— -n.  a  follower  of  Pythagoras.  —  n. 
Pytoag^ORISM,  his  doctrines. 

PYTHIAN,  pith'i-an,  oc^/.  pertaining  to  the 
Pythoness:  noting  one  of  the  four  national 
festivals  of  ancient  Greece,  in  honor  of 
Apollo. 

PYTHON,  pfthon,  n.  a  genus  of  large 
serpents,  family  Boidas,  nearly  allied  to 
the  boa,  from  which  they  differ  in  having 
the  plates  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
tail  double.  They  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  and  are  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
South  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  They 
sometimes  attain  a  length  of  80  feet. 
They  are  not  venomous,  but  kill  their 
prey  by  compression.  [Gr.  pythOn^  a 
great  serpent  slain  near  Delphi  by 
Apollo,  ] 

PYTHONESS,  pith'on-es,  n.  the  priestess 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  PyHho,  the 
oldest  name  of  Delphi,  in  Greece  :  a 
witch. 

PYTHONIC,  pi-thon'ik,  adfj.  pretending  to 
foretell  future  events  like  the  Pythoness. 

PYTHONISM,  pith'on-lzm,  n.  the  art  of 
predicting  events  by  divination.  —  n. 
Pyth^okist. 

PYX,  piks,  n.  in  the  R.  Cath.  Church,  the 
sacred  box  in  which  the  host  is  kept  after 
consecration:  at  the  British  Mint,  the 
box  containing  sample  coins.  —  v.t.  to 
test  the  weight  and  fineness  of,  as  the 
coin  deposited  in  the  p;^. — ^Trial  of  the 
Pyx,  final  trial  by  weight  and  assav  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, prior  to  their  issue  from  the  Mint, 
rij.  pyxis,  a  box—Or.  pyxis— pyxos  (L. 
huxus),  the  box-tree,  box-wood— ;ptrX^no9, 
dense— root,  pak,  to  bind.  Of.  Box,  a 
tree,  etc.,  ana  Pact.] 


Q 


QUACK,  kwak,  t^.t.  to  cry  like  a  duck :  to 
b«ast :  to  practice  as  a  quack. — v.t.  to 
doctor  by  quackery.— n.  the  cry  of  a 
duck :  a  boastful  pretender  to  sldll  which 
he  does  not  possess,  esp.  medicid  skill :  a 
mountebank. — a^dj.  pertaining  to  quack- 
ery: used  by  quacks.  [An  imftative 
word,  seen  also  in  Oter.  cptaken,  Dut. 
kwaken,  Gr.  koax,  a  croak.  ]^ 

QUACKERY,  kwak'er-i,  n.  the  pretensions 
or  practice  of  a  quack,  esp.  in  medicine. 

QUACKSALVER,  kwak'sal-ver,  n.  a  quack 


who  deals  in  salves,  ointments,  etc. :  a 

QU&iCk  cenerallv. 
QUADRAGESIMA,    kwod-ra-jes'i-ma,    n. 

Lent,  Or  the  forty  days  of  fast  before 

Easter.     [L. — quadragesimus,  fortieth— 

quadraginta,  forty— quatuor,  four.    See 

Four.] 
QUADRAGESIMAL,    kwod-ra-jes'i-mal. 

ajd{j.  belonging  to  or  used  in  Lent. 
QUADRANGLE,  kwod'rang-gl,  n.  a  square 

surrounded  by  buildings :  (geom.)  a  plane 

figure  having  fcmr  eaual  sides  and  angles. 

[Fr. — L.  quaarangtuum — quatuor,  four, 

and  angvtus,  an  angle.] 
QUADRANGULAR,  kwod-rang'gQ-lar,  adj. 

of  the  form  of  a  quadrangle. — adv.  Quad- 

RANO'ULARLY. 

QUADRANT,  kwod'rant,  n.  ige<m.)  the 
fourth  part  of  a  circle,  or  an  arc  of  90^: 
an  insfrument  consisting  of  the  quad- 
rant of  a  circle  graduated  in  deerees, 
used  for  taking  altitudes.  [L.  quaarans, 
tromquatuor,  four.] 

QUADRANTAL,  kwod-ranf al,  adfj.  per- 
taining to,  equal  to,  or  included  in  a 
quadrant. 

QUADRATE,  kwod'rat,  ady.,  squared: 
having  four  eoual  sides  and  four  right 
aiigles:  divisible  into  four  equal  parts: 
(Jkf')  balanced  :  exact :  suited.—  n.  a 
square  or  quadrate  figure. — v.i.  to  square 
or  agree  with :  to  correspond.  [L.  quadr 
ratus,  pa.p.  of  quadro,  to  square,  from 
quattior,  four.] 

QUADRATIC,  kwod-rat'ik,  ad^f.  pertaining 
to,  containing  or  denoting  a  square. 

QUADRATURE,  kwod'ra-tOr,  n.  a  squar- 
ing :  (geom.)  the  finding,  exactly  or  ap- 
proximately, of  a  square  that  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  figure  of  some  other 
shape  :  the  position  of  a  heavenly  body 
when  90**  distant  from  another. 

QUADRENNIAL,  kwod-ren'yal,  ad(j.  com- 
prising four  years :  once  m  four  years. 
— adv.  Quadrenn'ially.  [L.  quadren- 
nis—quatvor,  four,  annus,  a  year.] 

QUADRILATERAL,  kwod-ri-lat'er-al,  adIj. 
having  four  sidles. — n.  (geom.)  a  plane 
figure  having  four  sides.  (L.  quadtrHat- 
eruf — quatiwr,  four,  and  latus,  lateris, 
A  side  I 

QUADRlUTERAL,  kwod-ri-lit'er-al,  adj. 
of  four  letters.  [L.  quatuor,  four,  and 
litera,  a  letter.] 

QUADRILLE,  ka-dril'  or  kwsrdril',  n.  a 
game  at  cards  played  by  four :  a  dance 
made  up  of  sets  of  dancers  containing 
four  couples  each.  [Fr. ;  from  It.  gtutc^ 
riglia — ^L.  qwidra,  a  square — quatuor, 
four.] 

QUADRILLION,  kwod-ril'yun,  n.  a  miUion 
raised  to  the  fourth  power,  represented 
bv  a  unit  with  24:  ciphers,  according  to 
tne  English  notation,  but  according  to 
the  French  notation,  in  common  use  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  U.  S.,  repre- 
sented by  a  unit  with  15  ciphers.  [Coined 
from  L,  quater,  four  times,  on  the  model 
of  MiLUON.] 

QUADRINOMIAL,  kwod-ri-no'mi-al,  ad(j. 
(math.)  consisting  of  four  divisions  or 
terms. — n.  an  expression  of  four  terms. 
[From  L.  quatuor,  four,  and  Gr.  nomi, 
a  division — nem&,  to  distribute.] 

QUADROON,  kwod-r66n',  n.  the  oflTspring 
of  a  mulatto  and  a  white  person.  [Fr. 
quarteron — ^L.  quatuor,  four  ;  so  caaled 
because  their  blood  is  on&fourth  black.] 

QUADRUPED,  kwod'roo-ped,  n.  a  four- 
footed  animal.  FL.  quatuor,  four,  and 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.] 

QUADRUPEDAL,  kv*bd.r65'pe-dal,  adj. 
havingfour  feet. 

QUADRUPLE,  kwod'roo-pl,  adj.,  fourfold. 
— n.  four  times  the  quantitv  or  number. 
— v.t.  to  increase  ^fourfold.  [Fr. — ^L. 
gtiodrupZtw— guo^uor,  four.] 
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QUADRUPLICATE,  kwpd-r55'pU-kftt,  a4f. 

made  fourfold, — v.f.  to  make  fourfold: 

to  double  twice.— n.  Quadbuflica'tion. 

[L.  quadruplicatus — quatuor,  four,  and 

plicoy  plicdtus,  to  fold.] 
QUAFF,    kwaf,    v.t    to   drink    in    large 

draughts. — va,     to    drink     largely. — n. 

QUA^BB.    [Scot,  quefff  quaich,  a  small 

drinking-cup ;  from  Ir.  and  Gk^l.  cuach, 

a  cup.] 
QUAGGA,  kwaff'a,  n.  a  quadruped  of  South 

Africa,  like  the  ass  in  form  and  the  zebra 

in  color.    [Hottentot  quagga,  ffucicha,] 

QUAGGT,  kwag'i,  dcfj*  of  the  nature  of  a 

quagmire :  shaking  or  yielding  under  the 

feet. 
QUAGMIRE,    kwag'mir,   n.    wet,    boggy 

ground  that  yields  under  the  feet.   [Oos. 

Quag,  same  as  Quakb,  and  Mibb.] 

QUAIL,  kwfil,  vA,  to  cower:  to  fail  In  spirit. 
[A.S.  civelan,  to  suffer,  to  die  ;  Qer.  qual, 
torment.] 

QUAIL,  kw&l,  n.  a  migratory  bird  like  the 
partridge,  found  in  every  country  from 
the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  to  the  North 
Cape.  [O.  Fr.  guaiHe,  caiUe  —  Low  L. 
quaquikb—O,  Flem.  quakele,  from  root 

of  QUAOK.] 
QUAINT,  kw&nt,  ad^.  neat :  unusual :  odd: 
whimsical.— ac2t7.  QuAiNT'LY.--n.  Quaint'- 
nbss.  jXiit.  "  known,  famous,  remark- 
able," O.  Fr.  oointe,  neat,  acquainted — 
L.  cognitu^f  known.] 

QUAKB,  kwak,  v.i.  to  tremble,  esp.  with 
cold  or  fear  i—pr.p.  quak'ing ;  pa  J.  and 
pa.p,  qu&ked. — n.  a  snake  :  a  shudder.— 
adv.  QUAK^IKGLT.  [A.S.  cwacian ;  allied 
to  Quick.] 

QUAKER,  kwftk'er,  n.  one  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a  reli^ous  sect  founded  by 
George  Fox,  born  m  1634.  [A  nickname 
first  given  them  by  Judge  Bennet  at 
Derby,  because  Fox  bade  nim  and  those 
present  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
This  is  Fox's  own  statement  in  his  Jour- 
nal^ 

QUAKERISM,  kwS.k'er-izm,  n.  the  tenets 
of  the  Quakers, 

QUALIFICATION,  kwol-i-fl-ka'shun,  n. 
that  which  qualifies:  a  quality  that  fits 
a  person  for  a  place,  etc.:  abatement. 

QUALIFY,  kwol'i-fr,  v,t  to  render  capable 
or  suitable  :  to  furnish  with  leg^  power: 
to  limit  by  modifications :  to  soften  :  to 
abate :  to  reduce  the  strength  of :  to 
vary. — n.  Qual'iubb.  [Fr.  qualifier, 
from  L.  qudlis,  of  what  sort,  and  facto, 
to  make.] 

QUALITATIVE,  kwol'i-ta-tiv.  adfj,  relating 
to  quaJity :  (ehem.)  determining  the  na- 
ture of  components. 

QUALITY,  kwoVi-ti,  n.  that  which  makes 
a  thing  what  it  is :  property :  peculiar 
power :  acquisition :  character :  rank : 
superior  birth  or  character.  [Fr. — L. 
qualitas,  qualitatis,] 

Qualm,  kw&m,  n.  a  sudden  attack  of  ill- 
ness :  a  scruple,  as  of  conscience.  [A.S. 
cwecUm,  pestilence,  death ;  Qer.  qudhn, 
a  disposition  to  vomit,  vanor ;  Sw.  qvalm, 
a  suffocating  heat ;  alliea  to  Quail,  v,] 

QUALMISH,  KW&m'ish,  adj,  affected  with 
qualm,  or  a  disposition  to  vomit,  or  with 
sli&rht  sickness 

QUimDARY,  kwon-d&'ri,  ti.  a  state  of  dt/- 
ficulty  or   uncertainty:  a   hard   plight. 

{Prob.  a  corr.  of  M.E.  toandreth,  from 
ce.  vandrcedi,  difficulty,  trouble.] 

QUANTITATrm,  kwon^ti-tft-tiv,  (w(;.  re- 
lating to  quantity :  measurable  in  quan- 
tity :  (chem,)  determining  the  relative 
proportions  of  component. 

QUANTITY,  kwon'ti-ti,  n.  the  amount  of 
anything .  bulk  :  size :  a  determinate 
amount:  a  sum  or  bulk:  a  large  portion: 
(logic)  the  extent  of  a  conception:  (ffram,) 


the  measure  of  a  syllable :  (muMc)  the 
relative  duration  of  a  tone  :  (math,)  any- 
thing which  can  be  increased,  divided, 
or  measured.  [Fr. — ^L.  quantitas,  quan- 
titatia—quantua,  how  much— guam,  how.] 

QUANTUM,  kwon'tum,  n.  quantity : 
amount.  [L.  quantum,  neut.  of  quantua, 
how  g^eat,  how  much.] 

QUARANTINE,  kwor'an-tgn,  n.  the  time, 
orig.  forty  days,  during  which  a  ship 
suspected  to  be  infected  with  a  conta- 
gious disease,  is  obliged  to  forbear  inter- 
course with  the  shore. — v,t,  to  prohibit 
from  intercourse  from  fear  of  infection. 
[Fr.  quarante—h,  quadraginta,  forty — 
quatuor,  four.] 

Quarrel,  kwor'el,  n,  an  angry  dispute : 
a  breach  of  friendship :  a  brawl. — v,L  to 
dispute  violently  :  to  fight :  to  disagree : 
— pr,p.  ouarr'elling ;  pa.t  and  jpcup. 
quarr ellea.  —  n.  Quabb'ellbb.  [M.E. 
querele—Fr.  quereUe^-lt.  querela — queror, 
to  complain/T 

QUARRELSOME,  kwor'el-sum,  cu;^'.,  dia- 
poaed  to  quarrel:  brawling:  easily  pro- 
voked.—^. Quabb'busomenbss. 

QUARRY,  kwor'i,  n.  a  place  where  stones 
are  dug  for  building  or  other  purposes. — 
v,t.  to  dig  or  take  from  a  quarry  i-^a,t, 
and  pa,p,  quarr'ied.  [Lit. ' '  a  place  where 
stones  are  aquared,'*^  0.  Fr.  quarriere  (Fr. 
carrUre) — ^Low  L.  quadraria — ^L.  quad" 
rua,  square.    See  Quadbant.] 

QUARRY,  kwor'i,  n.  the  entraUa  of  the 

?ame  ^verx  to  the  dogs  after  the  chase  : 
he  object  of  the  chase  :  the  game  a  hawk 
is  pursuing  or  has  killed :  a  heap  of  dead 
game.  [M.E.  querrS — O,  Fr.  cores  (Ft. 
cur^e)— Low  L.  corata,  the  intestines  or 
inwards  of  a  slain  animal,  so  called  be- 
cause including  the  heart,  from  L.  cor, 
cordia,  the  heart ;  but  ace.  to  Littr6, 
through  O.  Fr.  cuirie,  from  cuir,  the  skin 
( — L.  corium),  in  which  these  parts  were 
thrown  to  the  dogs.] 
QUARRYMAN,  kwori-man,  QUARRIER, 
kwor'i-er,n.  a  man  who  works  in  a  quarry, 

QUART,  kwort  or  kwawrt,  n,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  gallon,  or  twopints :  a  vessel 
containing  two  pints.  [Pr. — ^L.  quartua, 
fourth — quatuor,  four.l 

QUARTAN,  kwor'tan,  aaj,  occurring  every 
fourth  day,  as  an  intermittent  fever  or 
ague.  [Fr. — li,  quartanua,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  tne  fourth.] 

QUARTER,  kwor'ter,  n.  fK  fourth  jjart :  the 
fourth  part  of  a  cwt.— 28  lbs.  avoirdupois: 
in  En^and,  8  bushels  ^dry  measure): 
the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron  of  coal — of 
the  year — of  the  moon*s  period — of  a  car- 
cass (including  a  limb)--<)f  the  horizon : 
a  cardinal  pomt :  a  region  of  a  hemi- 
sphere: a  division  of  a  town,  etc. :  place  of 
lodging,  as  for  soldiers,  esp.  in  pi, :  mercy 
granted  to  a  disabled  antagonist,  prob. 
from  the  idea  of  the  cantor  sending  the 
prisoner  to  his  quarter  or  lodging :  (naut.) 
the  part  of  a  ship's  side  between  the  main- 
mast and  the  stern. — v,t,  to  divide  into 
four  equal  parts :  to  divide  into  purts  or 
compartments:  to  furnish  with  (quarters: 
to  lodge :  to  furnish  with  entertainment : 

gier,)  to  bear  as  an  appenda^  to  the 
ereditary  arms.  [Fr.  quartter;  from 
L.  quartariua — qwartua,  fourth.] 

QUARTER-DAY,  kwor'ter-dfi,  n.  the  last 
day  of  a  quarter,  on  which  rent  or  interest 
is  paid  in  England. 

QUARTER-DECK,  kwor'ter-dek,  n.  the 
part  of  the  deck  of  a  ship  abaft  the  main- 
mast. 

QUARTERLY,  kwor'ter-li,  adj,  relating  to 
a  quarter :  consisting  of  or  containing  a 
fourth  part :  once  a  quarter  of  a  year. — 
adv,  once  a  quarter.  —  n.  a  periodical 
published  every  quarter  of  a  year. 


QUARTERMASTER,  kwor'ter-mas-ter,  n. 
an  officer  who  looks  after  the  quartera  of 
the  soldiers,  and  attends  to  the  supplies: 
(naut.)  a  petty  officer  who  attends  to  the 
helm,  signals,  etc. 

QUARTERN,  kwor'tem,  n.  the  fourth  of  a 
pint :  a  gill :  (in  dry  measure)  the  fourth 
part  of  a  peck,  or  of  astone.--QuABTEBN- 
LOAF,  a  loaf  of  4  lbs.,  because  orig.  made 
of  a  quarter  stone  of  flour. 

QUARTER-SESSIONS,  kwor'ter-sesh'uns. 
n,pl,  English  county  or  borough  aeaaiona 
or  court  neld  quarterly, 

QUARTER-STAFF,  kwor'ter-staf ,  n.  a  long 
ataff  or  weapon  of  defence,  grasped  at  a 
quarter  of  its  length  from  the  end  and  at 
the  middle.  

QUARTETTE,  QUARTET,  kwor-tet'.  n. 
anything  in  foura :  a  musical  composi- 
tion of  four  parts,  for  voices  or  instru- 
ments :  a  stanza  of  four  lines. 

QUARTO,  kwor'td,  ady,  having  the  sheet 
folded  into  four  leaves. — n.  a  book  of  a 
quarto  size:— ;p2.  Quabtos,  kwor'tdz. 

QUARTZ,  kworts,  n.  a  mineral  composed  of 
pure  silica :  rock-crystel. — ck{;.  Quabtz- 
OSE,  kworts'Os,  of  or  like  quartz.  [From 
Qer.quarz,] 

QUASH,  kwosh,  v,t,  to  crush:  to  subdue  or 
extinguish  suddenly  and  completely  :  to 
annul  or  make  void.  [O.  BY.  quaaaer,  Fr. 
caaaer — lu  quaaao,  inten.  of  quatio,  to 
shake  ;  prob.  from  the  sound.] 

QUASSIA,  kwash'i*a,  n.  a  South  American 
tree,  the  bitter  wood  and  bark  of  which 
are  used  as  a  tonic,  so  called  from  a  negro 
named  Quaaay,  who  first  discovered  its 

T)POT)6rtl6S 

QUATERNARY,  kwsrter'nar-i,  acfj,  con- 
sisting of  four :  by  fours:  a  term  applied 
to  strata  more  recent  than  the  upper  ter* 
tiary. — n.  the  number  four.  [L.  quater- 
nartua.'] 

QUATERNION,  kwa-ter'ni-on,  n.  the  num- 
ber ^oiir  :  a  file  of  four  soldiers.  [L.  guo- 
temio,] 

QUATERNIONS,  kwa-ter'ni-ons,  n,  a  kind 
of  calculus  or  method  of  mathematical 
investigation  invented  by  Sir  W.  R.  Ham- 
ilton of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  [So 
called  because  four  inoependent  quanti- 
ties are  involved.] 

QUATRAIN,  kwofrftn  or  kft'trftn,  n.  a 
stanza  of /our  lines  rhyming  alternately. 

QuAvER,  kwa'ver,  v,i.  to  afiake :  to  sing 
or  play  with  tremulous  modulations. — n. 
a  vibration  of  the  voice  :  a  note  in  mu- 
sic—i  a  crotchet  or  ^  of  a  semibreve. 
[From  the  sound,  allied  to  QcnvEB.] 

QUAY,  ke,  n.  a  wharf  for  the  loading  or 
unloading  of  vessels.  [Fr.  quai — Celt., 
as  in  W.  cae,  an  inclosure,  barrier,  Bret. 
AroeJ 

QUAYAGE,  ke'&j,  n.  payment  for  use  of 
a  quay, 

QUEAN,  kwSn,  n.  a  saucy  girl  or  young 
woman :  a  woman  of  worthless  character. 
[Same  as  Queen.] 

Queasy,  kwe'zi,  at^,  sick,  squeamish  : 
inclined  to  vomit:  causing  nausea:  fastid- 
iouB.—adv,  Quea'silt. — n.  Quea'sikess. 
[Norw.  kveia,  sickness  after  a  debauch, 
Ice.  kveiaa,  pains  in  the  stomach.] 

QUEEN,  kw§n,  n.  the  wife  of  a  king :  a 
female  sovereign :  the  best  or  chief  of 
her  kind.  [Lit.  "  a  woman,"  A.S.  cwen  ; 
Ice.  kvan,  hona,  O.  Gter.  quena,  Gr.  gynS, 
Rubs.  Jena,  Sans,  jani,  all  from  root  gan, 
"to  produce,"  from  which  are  GsKUS, 
Km,  KiSQ,  etc.] 

QUEENLY,  kw§n*li,  a4j\  like  a,  queen:  be- 
coming or  suitable  to  a  queen. 

QUEEN-MOTHER,  kwfin-mufft'er,  n.  a 
oueen^owager,  the  mother  of  the  reign- 
ing king  or  queen. 
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QUEER,  kwer,  adj.  odd  :  edngular  :  quaint. 

—adv.    QUHKR'LY,-^.  QUEEB'NESS.— The 

Queer,  in  IT.  S.,  counterfeit  money. 
[Low  Qer.  queer,  across,  oblique ;  Qer. 
quer,] 

QUEERISH,  kwer'ish,  ady.,  rather  queer: 
somewhat  singular. 

QUELL,  kwel,  v.t  to  crush  :  subdue :  to 
allay. — n.  Quell'eb.  [A.S.  cwellan,  to 
kill,  akin  to  Quail,  t?.] 

QUENCH,  kwensh,  v.U  to  put  out :  to  de- 
stroy :  to  check :  toaJlay.  [A.S.  cwenoan^ 
to  quench,  ewinean,  O.  Ger.  kwmka,  to 
waste  away ;  akin  to  Wane.! 

QUENCHAbLB,  kwensh'a-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  quenched  or  extinguished. 

QUENCHLESS,  kwenshles,  a^j.  that  can- 
not be  quenched  or  extinguished:  irre- 
pressible. • 

QUERIMONIOUS,  kwer-i-mOn'yus,  mjfj., 
complaining :  discontented. — ddv.  QuBSi* 
MONhoUSLT.— n.  QuBRniON'iouGaraBS.  [L. 
querimoma,  a  complaining— gaeror,  to 
complain.] 

QUEBN,  kwem,  KEBN,  kern,  n.  a  hand- 
mill  for  qrinding  grain.  [A.3.  cwyim, 
cweam;  Ice.  kveniy  QotK.  qwaimus; 
Sans,  chunif  to  grind ;  proU  connected 
with  Churn.] 

QUERULOUS,  kwer^a-lus,  atHf.,  complain-' 
iffg:  discontented. — adv,  Qusb'uXjOUBLT. 
--n.  QuSR'UIX)UBNE88. 

QUERY,  kwe'ri,  n.  an  inquiry  or  question: 
the  mark  of  interrogation. — v,U  to  in- 
quire into  :  to  question  :  to  doubt  of :  to 
mark  with  a  query. — v.i.  to  question : — 
na.U  and  j?a.p.  quS'ried. — n.  Que'rist. 
TL.  guare^  imperative  of  quoero^  quauir 
turn,  to  inquire.] 

QUEST,  kwest,  n.  the  act  of  seeking: 
search  :  pursuit :  request  or  desire. 

QUESTION,  kwest'yun,  n.  a  seeking:  an 
inquiry :  an  exanunaUoa  :  an  investiga- 
tion :  dispute :  doubt :  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion.— v.t,  to  ask  questions  of :  to  ex-> 
amine  by  questions  :  to  inquire  of  :  to 
regard  as  aoubtful :  to  have  no  confi- 
dence in. — v.i.  to  ask  questions:  to  in- 
quire.—^. QUBST'IOKER.  p^.— L.  quoBstio 
-^quoBTOf  quoeeitum.'l 

QUESTIONABLE,  kwest'yun-a-bl,  adj. 
that  may  be  ^/ueationed:  doubtful:  un- 
certain :    suspicious.'iufi;.    Qubst'iona- 

BLY.— ^  QUEST'IOIVABLENBSS. 

QUESTION ARY»  kwest'yunHUsi,  ad^j.,  aek- 
ing  questions. 

QUESTIONIST,  kwest'yun-ist,  n.  a  quea-^ 
turner, 

QUESTOR,  kwest'or,  n.  a  Roman  magis- 
trate who  had  charge  of  the  money  affairs 
of  the  state :  a  treasurer. — n.  Qubst'or- 
8HIP.  [L.  quoestor^  contr.  of  quoesitor^ 
quaero.\ 

Queue,  ktl»  n.  a  totZ-like  twist  of  hair 
formerly  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
rSeeCUB.! 

QUIBBLE,  Kwibi,  n.  a  turning  away  from 
the  point  in  question  into  matters  irrel-> 
evant  or  insignificant:  an  evasion,  a  pun: 
a  petty  conceit. — v,i.  to  evade  a  question 
by  a  play  upon  words :  to  cavil:  to  trifle 
in  argument:  to  pun,  —  n.  Quibb'lbr. 
JFrom  ICE.  quih^  a  form  of  9^^^-l 

Quick,  kwik,  adj,^  living,  moving  :livelv: 
speedy:  rapid:  nimble:  ready.— adv.  with- 
out ctelay :  rapidly :  soon. — n.  a  living 
aninuJ  or  plant :  the  living  :  the  living 
flesh  :  the  sensitive  parts. — adv,  QuiCKT- 
LY.— n.  QuiOK^NBSB.  [A.S.  cwio ;  Ice. 
kvikr,  Prov.  Qer.  queek,  Goth.  qwiuSf  liv- 
ing ;  alUed  to  L.  vivo,  vietum^  Gr.  bio6. 
Sans,  jiv,  to  live. 

QUICKEN,  kwik'n,  v.t.  to  make  quick  or 
alive  :  to  revive :  to  reinvigorate :  to 
cheer :  to  excite  :  to  sharpen:  to  hasten. 
<—«.{.  to  become  alive :  to  move  with 
aotivity.--n.  QuiCK'ENBa.  [A,&  ciricfcm.] 


QUICK:LIME,  kwiVirm,  ».  recently  burnt 
lime,  caustic  or  unslaked :  carbonate  of 
lime  without  its  carbonic  acid. 

QUICE^AND,  kwik'sand,  n.,  sand  easily 
moved,  or  readily  yielding  to  pressure: 
anything  treacherous. 

QUICKSET,  kwik'set,  n.  a  living  plant  set 
to  grow  for  a  hedge,  particularly  the 
hawthorn.  —  a4jy.  consisting  of  living 
plants.     

QUICKSIGHTED,  kwik'slt-ed,  adj\  having 
quick  or  sharp  sight :  quick  in  discern- 
ment. 

QUICKSILVER,  kwik'sil-ver,  n.  the  com- 
mon name  for  fluid  mercury,  so  called 
from  its  great  mobility  and  its  silver 
color. 

QUID,  kwid,  n.  something  chewed  or  kept 
in  the  mouth,  esp.  a  piece  of  tobacco. 
[A  corr.  of  CCT).l 

QUIDDITY,  kwidl-ti,  n.  the  essence  of 
anything :  any  trifling  nicety :  a  cavil : 
a  captious  question.  [Low  L.  quidditas 
— ^L.  quid,  what.] 

QUIDNUNC,  kwid'nungk,  n.  one  always 
on  the  lookout  for  news :  one  who  pre- 
tends to  know  all  occurrences.  [L. 
"What  now ?»'] 

QUIESCENCE,  kwl-es'ens,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing quiescent  or  at  rest :  rest  of  mind  : 
silence. 

QUIESCENT,  kwl-es'ent,  adj.  being  quiet, 
resting :  still :  unagitated  :  silent.-^adv. 
QuiBS  CENTLT.  [L.  quiesceus,  -entis,  pr.p. 
of  quiesco,  to  rest.    See  Quiet.] 

QUIET,  kwf'et,  adfj.  at  rest:  calm:  smooth: 
peaceable :  gentle,  inoffensive. — n.  the 
state  of  being  at  rest :  repose :  calm : 
stillness:  peace. — v.t.  to  bring  to  rest: 
to  stop  motion :  to  calm  or  ])acify :  to 
lull:  to  allay.  [L.  quiietus^-quiesco ;  akin 
to  L.  cubo,  Gr.  Jceimai,  Sans,  gi,  to  lie.] 

QUIETISM,  kwl'etr-izm,  n.,  rest  of  the  mind: 
mental  tranquillity:  apathy:  the  doctrine 
that  relieion  consists  in  repose  of  the 
mind  and  passive  contemplation  of  the 
Deity. — n.  Qui'etist,  one  who  believes  in 
this  doctrine. 

QUIETLY,  kwf  et-li,  adv.  in  a  quiet  manner: 
without  motion  or  alarm:  <»dmly:  silent- 
ly :  patiently.  

QUIETNESS,  kwTet-nes,  QUIETUDE, 
kwf  et-fld,  n.  rest:  repose :  freedom  from 
agitation  or  alarm:  stillness:  peace: 
sOence 

QUIETUB,  kwl-«'tus,  n.  a  final  settlement 
or  discharge.    [L.,  at  rest,  quiet.] 

QUILL,  kwil,  n.  a  reed-nen :  the  feather  of 
a  goose  or  other  bira  used  as  a  ^n :  a 
pen:  anything  like  a  quill:  the  spme,  as 
of  a  porcupine:  the  reedon  which  weavers 
wind  their  thread :  the  instrument  for 
striking  the  strings  of  certain  instru- 
ments: the  tube  of  a  musical  instrument. 
— v.t.  to  plait  with  snoall  ridg^  like  quills, 
to  wind  on  a  quill.  [Orig.  a  stalk,  the 
stalk  of  a  cane  or  reed,  and  lit.  anything 
pointed,  tapering,  Fr.  quillet  a  peg— O. 
Ger.  kegU  or  ch^fU,  Ger.  kegel^  a  cone- 
shaped  object,  ninepin.][ 

QUILLET,  kwil'et,  n.  a  trick  in  argument : 
a  petty  quibble.  [A  corr.  of  L.  guidlibet, 
**  what  you  will."l 

QUILT,  kwilt,  n.  a  oed-cover  of  two  cloths 
sewed  together  with  something  soft  be- 
tween them  :  a  thick  coverlet. — v.t,  to 
make  into  a  quilt:  to  stitch  together 
with  something  soft  between:  to  sew 
like  a  auilt.  |p.  Fr.  cuUte  (Fr.  eouette) 
— L.   euJcita,  a  cushion,  mattress.     See 

C0U19TERPANE.] 

QUINARY,  kwTnar-i,  a^j.  consisting  of 
or  arranged  in  fives.  [L.  quinartus— 
QuinguSf  five.] 

QUINCE,  kwins,  n.  a  fruit  with  an  a^id 
taste  and  pleasant  flavor,  much  used  in 


makingpreserves  and  pies.  [O.  Fr.  coig- 
nasse  (Fr.  coing),  It.  cotogna—lu  cydo- 
nium—-QT,  Cyddnia,  a  town  in  Crete, 
where  it  abounds.] 

QUININE,  kwinln,  n.  an  alkaline  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
Cinchona  tree,  much  used  in  medicine 
in  the  treatment  of  agues  and  fevers. 
[Fr.— Peruvian  kina,  bark.] 

QUINQUAGESIMA,  kwin-kwa-jes'i-ma, 
ac{j.,  fiftieth,  applied  to  the  Sunday  50 
days  before  Easter.  [L.  quinquagtnta, 
flfty--gm?igu6,  five.] 

QUINQUANGULAR,  kwin-kwang'gQ-lar, 
ocl/.,  having^tTe  arigles.  [L.  quinque,  five, 
and  Angular.] 

QUINQUENNIAL,  kwin-kwen'yal,  adj.  oc- 
curring once  in  five  years :  lasting  five 
years,  [L.  quinquennalis— quinque,  five, 
and  annus,  a  year.] 

QUINSY,  kwin'zi,  n.  inflammatory  sore 
throat.  [M.E.  and  O.  Fr.  squinancie  (Fr. 
es^inancie) — Gr.  kynanche,  "  dog-throt- 
thng  ** — ky^,  a  dog,  and  cmchd,  to  presa 
tight,  to  throttle.] 

QUINTAIN,  kwin'tan,  n.  a  post  with  a 
turning  and  loaded  top  or  cross-piece,  to 
be  tilted  at.  [Fr. — ^L.  quintana,  quintus, 
fifth,  from  the  position  of  the  place  of 
recreation  in  the  Roman  camp.] 

QUINTAL,  kwin'tal,  n.  a  hundredweight, 
either  112  or  100  pounds  accordiog  to  the 
scale.  [Through  Fr.  and  Sp,  quintal, 
from  Arab,  quintar,  weight  of  100  pounds 
— L.  centum,  a  hundred  7] 

QUINTESSENCE,  kwin-tes'ens,  n.  the  pure 
essence  of  an3rthin^ :  a  solution  of  an 
essential  oil  in  spirit  of  wine.  [Fr. — ^L. 
guinta  essentia,  fifth  essence,  orig.  applied 
to  ether,  which  was  supposed  to  be  purer 
than  fire,  the  highest  of  the  four  ancient 
elements.    See  essence.] 

QUINTILLION,  kwin-til'yun,  n,  the  fifih 
power  of  a  million,  or  a  unit  with  80  4 
ciphers  annexed,  according  to  the  En- 

fnsh  notation,  but  according  to  the 
'rench  notation,  in  common  use  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  U.  S.,  represented 
by  a  unit  with  18  ciphers.  (Xh  quintus, 
fifth,  and  Miluon.] 

QUINTUPLE,  kwinlia-pl,  a^j,,  fivefold: 
{music)  having  five  crotchets  in  a  bar.— 
v.t.  to   make   fivefold.    (Fr. — L.    quin 
tiwlex--^intus,  fifth,  plico,  to  fold.] 

QUrP,  kwip,  n.  a  sharp  sarcastic  turn,  a 
iibe  :  a  quick  retort.  [W.  chwip,  a  quick 
turn,  chvnpio,  to  move  briskhr.j 

QUIRE,  kwlr,  n.  a  collection  of  paper  con- 
sisting of  twentv-four  sheets,  each  hav- 
ing a  single  fold.  [O.  Fr.  quaier  (Fr. 
cdnier),  prob.  from  Low  L.  quatemum,  a 
quarto  sneet,  from  quatuor,  four.] 

QtJlRE,  kwTr,  old  form  of  Choir. 

QUIRK,  kwerk,  n.  a  quick  turn :  an  art- 
ful evasion :  a  quibble :  a  taimt  or  re- 
tort: a  slight  conceit.  [Obs.  E.  quirk, 
to  turn;  prob.  from  a  Celtic  imitative 
root  seen  m  W.  chunori,  to  turn  briskly ; 
by  some  conn,  with  Queer  and  Thwart.] 

QUIRKISH,  kwerk'ish,  adj.  consisting  of 
quirks. 

Qtrrr,  kwlt,  v.t.  to  release  from  obligation, 
accusation,  etc. :  to  acquit :  to  depart 
from :  to  give  up :  to  clear  by  full  per- 
formance :— pr.jp.  ouitt'ing  ;  pa,t.  and 
pa.p.  quitt'ed. — aty,  (B.)  set  free:  ao- 
quittea:  released  from  ooligation. — To 
BE  QUTTB,  to  be  even  with  one. — ^To  quit 
ONE'S  SELF  (JB.)  to  behave.  [Fr.  quitter, 
through  Low  L.  quietar^  from  L.  quietus, 
quiet.    See  Quiet.] 

QUITE,  kwlt,  adv.  completely:  wholly: 
entirely.  [Merely  a  form  of  Quzr,  Quiet.] 

QUrr-RENT,  kwir-rent,  n.  (law)  a  rent  on 
British  manors  by  which  tne  tenants  are 
quit  or  discharged  from  other  service. 
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QUITTANCE,  kwit'ans,  n.  a  quitHng  or 
discbarge  from  a  debt  or  obligation :  ao- 
quittance. 

QXjIVER,  kwiv'er,  n.  a  case  for  arrows. 
[0.  Fr.  euivre ;  from  O.  Qer.  kohhar 
{G&e.  kdcher);  cog,  with  A.S.  oooer.] 

QUIVER,  kwiv'er,  v.u  to  shake  with  slight 
and  tremulous  motion ;  to  tremble :  to 
shiver.  p)d[.£.  curiver,  brisk — ^A.S.  cuHfert 
seen  in  adv.  cwiferlice^  eagerly ;  cf .  Dut. 
huiveren.    See  Quick  and  Quavbr.1 

QUIVERED,  kwiv'erd,  ac(;«  furnished  with 
a  quiver :  sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver* 

QUKOnC.  kwiks-otlk,  acff.  like  Don 
Quixote^  the  knight-errant  in  the  novel 
of  Cervantes :  romantio  to  absurdity,*- 
adv»  QxnxoT'iaALLY. 

QUIXOTISM,  kwiks'ot-izm,  n.  romantio 
and  absurd  notions,  schemes*  or  actions 
like  those  of  Don  Ouixote. 

QUIZ,  kwifl,  n.  a  riddle  or  enigma :  one 
who  quizzes  another :  an  odd  fellow. — 
v,t,  to  puzzle :  to  banter  or  make  sport 
of:  to  examine  narrowly  and  with  an 
air  of  mockery. — v.i.  to  practioe  derisive 
joking  :—pr,p.  quizz'ing ;  pcut  and  2>a.jp. 
quizzed.  [Said  to  have  originateain  a 
wager  that  a  new  word  of  no  meaning 
would  be  the  talk  and  puzzle  of  Dublin 
in  twenty-four  hours,  wnen  the  wagerer 
chalked  the  letters  quiz  all  over  the 
town  with  the  desired  effect.] 

QUOIF,  koif,  n.  a  cap  or  hood.— i;.^.  to  cov- 
er or  dress  with  a  quoit.  [Same  as  CoiF.] 

QUOIN,  koin,  n.  (arch,)  a  wedge  used  to 
support  and  steaa^  a  stone :  an  external 
angle,  esp.  of  a  building :  (gun.)  a  wedge 
of  wood  or  iron  put  under  the  breech  of 
heavy  guns  or  the  muzzle  of  siege  mor- 
tars to  raise  them  to  the  proper  level : 
^prifU^)  a  wedge  used  to  fasten  the  types 
in  the  forms.    [Same  as  CoiN.1 

QUOIT,  koit,  n.  a  heavy  flat  nng  of  iron 
for  throwing  at  a  distant  point  in  play. 
[Perh,  ftrom  O.  Fr.  caiter,  to  drive,  press, 
which  may  be  from  L.  ooactare-'COfferei 
to  force.    See  COQSMT.] 

QUOKDAH,  kwon'dam,  add.  that  was  form- 
erly :  former.    [L.,  formerly.] 

QUOkUM,  kwO'rum,  n.  a  number  of  the 
members  of  any  body  sofficient  to  trans- 
act buainesa:  in  American  legislative 
assemblies,  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers constitute  a  <|uorum.  [The  first 
,word  of  a  oommiasion  formerly  issued  to 
certain  justices,  of  u^iom  (quorum)  a  cer- 
tain number  hadf  always  to  be  present 
when  the  commission  met.] 

QUOTA,  kwO'ta»  n.  the  part  or  share  as- 
signed to  eachi  [It.— L.  quotuSt  of  what 
number--oruof,  how  many.] 

QUOTABLE,  kwOt'a-bl,  aclj.  that  may  be 
cntoted, 

QUOTATION^  kwo-t&'ahun,  n.  act  of  quot> 
in^  :  that  which  is  quoted :  the  current 
price  of  anything. 

QUOTE,  kwOt,  v.t  to  repeat  the  words  of 
any  one :  to  adduce  for  authority  or  Ulua- 
tration  :  to  give  the  current  price  of.— 
n.  Quot'br.  [lit.  to  say  **  how  many,'* 
firom  O.  "Fr*  guofer,  to  number— Low  L. 
quotare,  to  divide  into  chapters  and  verses 
— L^gwofiw.l 

QUOTu,  kwOtb  or  kwutb,  v.f.,  aay,  aaySf 
or  satd— used  only  in  the  1st  and  Sd  per- 
sons present  and  past,  and  always  fol* 
lowed  by  its  subject.  [A.S,  owethanp 
pt.t.  cwoBth,  to  say.] 

QUOTIDIAN,  kwo-tidl-an,  acfj,,  every  day: 
occurring  daily. — n.  anythin^p  returning 
daily  :  (TuecL)  a  k"  d  of  afue  that  returns 
daily.  [FS*.— L.  ^uoHduxnue^quot,  as 
many  as,  and  dies,  a  day.] 

QUOTIENT,  kwQ'shent,  n.  (math.)  the 
number  which  shows  ?iow  often  one  num- 
ber is  contained  in  another.  [Fr. ;  from 
Lb  quoHenSf  quotiea^  how  of  ten— ^uo(«] 
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RABBET,  rab'ett  n,  a  groove  out  in  the 
edge  of  a  plank  so  that  another  mayflt 
into  it.— t;.  to  groove  a  plank  thus.  [Fr. 
raboter,  to  plane.] 

RABH[»  rab'i  or  rab%  BABBIN,  rab'in,  n. 
Jewish  title  of  a  doctor  or  expounder  of 
the  law:— j92.  Rabbis  (rablz),  Rabb'inb. 
[lit.  '*my  master,"  Qr.— Heb.  robi— m&y 
great,  a  chief.] 

RABBINIC,  rab-l>in'ik,  RABBINICAL,  rab- 
bin'ik-al,  CK^'.  pertaining  to  the  rabbie  or 
to  their  opinions,  learning,  and  language. 

&ABBINISM,  rab'in-ism,  n*  the  doctrine  or 
teaciiing  of  the  rabbia:  »  rabbinio  ex- 
pression. 

RABBINIST.  rabln-lst,  n.  one  who  adheves 
to  the  Immud  and  traditions  of  the 
rabbia. 

RABBIT,  rabbit,  n.  a  small  rodent  burrow- 
insr  animal  of  the  hare  family :  a  cony. 
[M.E.  rabet^  dim.  of  a  root  seen  in  Dut. 
TobbeJ] 

RABBLE,  rsl/l,  tk  a  disorderly,  noisy 
crowd:  a  mob:  the  lowest  class  of  people. 
[Allied  to  DuL  rabbekn,  to  gabble,  Ffcov. 
Qer.  rabbeiiL] 

RABBTiFi,  rab%  «.C  to  stir  and  skim  (melt- 
ed iron)  with  a  rabble  or  puddling-tooL 

RABID,  rab'id,  ac(j»i  raviM :  ftirious:  mad. 
— adv.  Rab'idlt.— n.  UAS^jDKBaA,  fh> 
rabies^  rage.] 

RABIES,  r&'bi-«s,  n.  the  disease  ^esp.  of 
dogs)  from  which  hydrophobia  is  com- 
municated '   [L.  **  madness.**] 

RACA,  r&lcis  acy,f  warthleaa  :'^ek  term  of 
reproach  used  by  the  Jews.  [Chaldee 
rehc^  worthless.! 

RACCOON,  RACOON,  ra^kOftn',  n.  a  car- 
nivorous animal  of  N.  America,  valuable 
for  its  fur.  [A  corr.  of  Fr.  raton^  dim.  of 
ratf  a  rat.] 

RACE,  rfts,  n.  family :  the  descendants  of 
a  common  ancestor :  a  breed  or  variety : 
a  herd :  peculiar  flavor  or  streofifth,  as  of 
wine,  showing  its  kind.  [Fr.  (it.  razza) 
— O.  Ger.  reizOt  a  line ;  prob.  modified  by 
the  influence  of  L.  radix^  a  root.] 

RACE,  rft9»  n.  a  running :  rapid  motion : 
trial  of  speed :  progress :  movement  of 
any  kind :  course  of  action :  a  rapid  cur- 
rent :  a  canal  to  a  water-wheeL— <v.i.  to 
run  swiftly :  to  contend  in  running.  [A.S. 
rcBff,  race,  stream,  cog.  with  Ice.  rds. 
rapid  course,  Sans,  rith^  to  flow.] 

RACE(X)URSE,  rfislcOrs,  n.  the  ootcrse  or 
path  over  which  racee  are  run.  Also 
RacbTea^ck. 

RACEHORSE,  rOsliors,  n.  a  horie  bred  tor 
racing. 

RACEME,  ra-6em^  n.  a  cluster :  ^M>f .)a  flow- 
er cluster,  as  in  the  currant.  |rr.— L. 
racemue,  aMn  to  Gr.  rax,  rogot*  a  berry» 
a  grape.  Doublet  Raisin.1 

RAjSEmSD,  ra-s6md%  adj,  having  raeemee. 

RACER,  rfis'en  ^  one  who  races:  a  race- 
horse. 

RACE^  rak,  n.  an  instrument  for  racking 
or  extending :  an  engine  for  stretching 
the  body  in  order  to  extort  a  confession : 
a  framework  on  which  articles  are  ar- 
ranged :  the  grating  above  a  manger  for 
hay :  {mech,)  a  straight  bar  with  teeth  to 
work  with  those  or  a  wheel :  (fig*)  ex- 
treme pain,  anxiety,  or  doubt. — v,t,  to 
stretch  forcibly :  to  strain  :  to  stretch 
on  the  rack  or  wheel :  to  torture :  to  ex- 
haust. [Ck>nn.  with  M.E.  reehen^A^&» 
rcBcan,  to  reach,  and  cog.  with  Gter.  reck' 
en,  Goth,  rakfan.    See  Reaoh.] 

RACK,  rak,  n.  thin  or  broken  clouds,  drift' 
ing  across  the  sky.  [Ice.  rek,  drift— rejwi, 
to  drive.  E.  Wreak.  J 

RACK,  rak,  v.t  to  strain  or  draw  off  from 


the  lees,  as  wine.  [O.  Fr.  raqui,  ety. 
unknown.] 
RACKET,  rak'et,  n.  a  strip  of  wood  with 
the  ends  together,  covered  with  network, 
and  having  a  handle — used  in  tennis  :  a 
snow-shoe. — v.t,  to  strike,  as  with  a 
racket.  [Fr.  raquetteSp,  raqueta — ^Ar. 
rahat,  the  palm  of  the  hand.] 

RACKET,  rak'et,  n.  a  clattering  noise. 
[Gael.  ra4iaidr-rae,  to  cackle.] 

RACK-BENT,  rak'-rent,  n.  an  annual  rent 
stretched  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing 
rented  or  nearly  so. 

RA(XX)N.    SeeRAOOOON. 

RACY,  rft'si,  a4j\  having  a  strong  flavor 
showing  its  oriain :  rich :  exciting  to  the 
mind  by  stronglj^  charactmstic  Uiought 
or  language  :  spirited.— adv.  Ba'gily. — 
ft.  RA'caaniSS.    [From  Racb,  a  family.]  . 

RADDLE»  radl*  vJ.  to  interweave.  —  n. 
a  hedge  formed  by  interweaving  the 
branches  of  trees :  a  species  of  red  earth, 
colored  by  sesquioxide  of  iron,  used  for 
marking  sheep:  a  layer  of  raddle  or 
other  red  pigment.  "Some  of  us  have 
more  serious  thines  to  hide  than  a  yel- 
low cheek  behind  a  raddle  of  rouge."— 
2%acfeeray.  [A.S.  wroedf  a  wreath  or 
band.] 

RADDLBD,  rad'ld*  p.  and  adj.  smeared  or 
painted  with  raddle:  coarsely  roused. 
*'Ca|^  there  be  anymore  dreary  object 
than  those  whitened  and  radaled  old 
women  who  shudder  at  the  slips?*'-* 
Thackeray. 

RADIAL,  rft'di-al,  o^;.  shootuig  out  like 
a  ray  or  radiue :  peitaining  to  the  n&dius 
of  the  forearm. 

RADIANCE,  r&'di-ans,  RADIANCY,  riL'di- 
an-si,  n.  Quality  of  being  radiant :  brill- 
iancy :  splendor. 

RADIANT,  rfi'di-ant,  acy.  emittinff  rays  of 
light  or  heat :  issuing  in  rays :  beaming 
with  light:  shining. — n.  (optics)  the  lu- 
minous point  from  which  hght  emanates : 
(geom.)  a  straight  line  from  a  point  about 
which  it  is  conceived  to  revolve. — adv. 
Ra'diantlt.  [L.  radians^  -an^  pr.p. 
of  radio,  radiaium^  to  radiate — radiua.] 

RADIATE,  r&'di-ftt,  v.i.  to  emit  raye  of 
light :  to  shine :  to  proceed  in  direct  lines 
from  any  point  or  surface. — v.t.  to  send 
out  in  rays.    [L.  radio,  --atum,] 

RADIATION,  rardi-&'shun,  n.  act  of  radiat- 
ing: the  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays 
of  light  or  heat. 

Radical,  r«d'i-kal,  adj.  pertaining  to  the 
root,  or  origin  :  original :  reaching  to  the 
principles:  implanted  by  nature:  not 
derived :  serving  to  originate  :  (6o^)  pro- 
ceeding immediately  from  the  root :  (jpo/- 
itlce)  Ultra-liberal,  democratic. — n.  a  root: 
a  primitive  word  or  letter :  one  who  ad- 
vocates radical  reform  r  (chem.)  the  base 
of  a  compound. — adv.  Rad'Icallt.^ti. 
Rad'icalnbss.    [See  Radix.] 

RADICALISM,  rad'i-kal-izm,  n.  the  prin- 
ciples or  spirit  of  a  radical  or  democrat. 

RADICLE,  rad'i-kl,  n.  a  little  root:  the  part 
of  a  seed  which  in  growing  becomes  the 
root. 

RADISH,  radish,  n.  an  annual  the  root  of 
which  is  eaten  raw  as  a  salad.  [lit.  a 
«*  root,"  Fr.  radia,  through  Prov.  raditz, 
from  L.  radix,  radieia.    Cf.  Radix.] 

RADIUS,  rft'di-us,  n.  (geom.)  a  straight 
line  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
of  a  circle :  anvthing  like  a  radius,  as 
the  spoke  of  a  wneel :  (anat.)  the  exterior 
bone  of  the  arm :  (pot)  the  ray  of  a 
flower  :-^.  RAnn,  r&'di-T.  [Lit.  "  a  rod, 
or  ray,**  C    See  Ray,  a  line  of  light.] 

RADIX,  r&'diks,  n.  a  root:  a  primitive 
word :  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms. 
[L.  radiXt  radios.  See  RoOT,  and  WOET, 
a  plant,] 
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ICAFFAELESQUE,  raf  farcl-esk,  adj.  after 
the  manner  of  Raffade,  the  celebrated 
Italian  painter  :  according  to  theprinci- 
ples  of  Kaffaelism.  Written  also  Rafha- 
BLESQT7E.  **  A  Strange  opulence  of  splen- 
dor, characterizable  as  half-legitimate, 
half-meretricious — a  splendor  hovering 
between  the  Baffadeaque  and  the  Japan- 
nish." — Carlyle, 

RAFFLE,  rafl,  n.  a  kind  of  iotterr  in  which 
all  the  stakes  are  seized  or  taken  by  the 
winner. — vA,  to  try  a  raffle.~n.  Raft'lbb. 
[Fr.  rafle,  a  certun  game  of  dice — ^Fr. 
rafter,  to  sweep  away,  from  Gter.  raffdn, 
freq.  of  raffen  (A.S.  reaflan),  to  seize.] 

RAFT,  raft,  n.  a  collection  of  pieces  of 

timber   fastened  together  for  a  support 

on  the  water:  planks  conveyed  by  water. 

-  — n.  Raftb'han,  one  who  guides  a  raft. 

[Ice,  rapir  (pron.  raftr),  a  rafter.] 

RAFTER,  rafrer,  n.  an  inclined  beam  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  a  house. — v,t.  to  fur- 
nish with  rafters.  [A.S.  rcefter,  a  beam; 
Ice.  rapir  (raftr),  a  beam;  Dan.  raft,  a 
pole.] 

RAQ-,  rag,  n.  a  fragment  of  cloth:  anything 
rent  or  worn  out.  [A.S.  raggie,  rough, 
cog.  with  Sw.  ragg,  rough  hair,  and 
RuG.1   

RAGAMUFFIN,  rag-armufin,  n.  a  low 
disreputable  person.    pSt^.  dub.] 

RAGE,  r&j,  n.,  tno/en^  ea^ttomen^ ;  .enthu- 
siasm :  rapture:  an^r  excited  to  fury. — 
v.i,  to  be  furious  with  anger:  to  exercise 
fury,  to  ravage:  to  orevail  fatally,  as  a 
disease:  to  be  violently  agitated,  as  the 
waves.  \Ft,  (Sp.  roWa)— L.  roWe*— robo, 
to  rave;  akin  to  Sans,  rabh,  to  be  agitated, 
enraged.] 

RAGK>ED,  ragged,  cuj^.  torn  or  worn  into 
rags :  having  a  rough  edge :  wearing 
ragged  clothes :  intended  for  the  very 
poor :  (J9.)  rugged.— adv.  Bago'edly. — n. 
Kago'bdnsss. 

HAGGEE,  rag-gS'f  n,  a  species  of  millet, 
erown  in  Southern  India. 

RAGING,  r&j'ing,  a<Hj\  acting  with  rage, 
violence,  or  fury. — adv.  Rao'inoly. 

RAGOUT,  ra-g55 ,  n.  a  stew  of  meat  with 
kitchen  herbs,  the  French  equivalent  of 
Irish  stew.  \Tt. — ragoHter,  to  restore 
the  appetite--L.  re,  again,  Fr.  d  (—  ad), 
to,  and  QaAt—Jj.  gustos,  taste.] 

RAGSTONE,  rag'stOn,  RAGG,  rag,  n.  an 
impure  limestone,  so  called  from  its 
ragged  fracture. 

RAGWORT,  rag'wurt,  n.  a  large  coarse 
weed  with  a  yellow  flower,  so  called 
from  its  ragged  leaves.  [lUa,  and  AS. 
tourt,  a  plant.] 

RAID,  r&a,  n.  a  hostile  or  predatory  in- 
vasion. HAt.  **  a  riding  into  an  enemy's 
country,'^  Scand.,  as  Ice.  reidh.  See 
Ride.    Doublet  Road.] 

RAIL,  r&l,  n.  a  bar  of  timber  or  metal  ex- 
tending from  one  support  to  another,  as 
in  fences,  staircases,  etc. :  a  barrier :  one 
of  the  iron  bars  on  which  railway  car- 
riages run  :  (ardi.)  the  horizontal  part  of 
a  frame  and  Danel. — v,t  to  inclose  with 
rails.  [Low  (Jer.  regei,  Gkr.  riegel,  from 
the  root  of  Ger.  reihe,  a  row.] 

RAIL,  rfil,  v.i.  to  brawl :  to  use  insolent 
lang^uage.  [Fr.  raiUer,  like  Span.  raUar, 
to  scrape,  from  L.  rdUum,  a  hoe  for 
scraping  a  ploughshare — rado,  to  scrape. 
SeeKASE.] 

RAIL,  r&l,  n.  a  genus  of  wading  birds  with 
a  harsh  cry.  jFr.  rdle  (Ger.  raUe) — rdler, 
to  make  a  rattle  in  the  throat,  from  the 
root  of  Rattle.] 

RAILING,  r&ring,  n.  a  fence  of  posts  and 
rails :  material  for  rails. 

RAILLERY,  rSl'er-i,  n.  railing  or  mockery: 
banter  :  good-humored  irony.  [Fr.  rail" 
lerie-^awer.    See  Rail,  to  orawl.] 

RAILROAD,  rSl'rOd,  RAILWAY,  rfll'wft. 


n.  a  road  or  way  laid  with  iron  rails  on 
which  carriages  run. 

RAIMENT,  r&'ment,  n.  that  in  which  one 
is  arrayed  or  dressed :  clothing  in  gen- 
eral. [Contr.  of  obs.  Arraiment — ^Abrat.JJ 

RAIN,  r&n,  n.  water  from  the  clouds. — v.t. 
to  fall  from  the  clouds:  to  drop  like  rain. 
— v.t.  to  pour  like  rain.  [A.S.  regn,  rin, 
rain  ;  cog.  with  Dut.  and  Ger.  regen,  and 
Scand.  regnJ] 

RAIN-BAND,  rfin'-band,  n.  a  dark  line  or 
band  of  atmospheric  origin  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  being  caused  by  the  absorption 
of  certain  parts  of  the  spectrum  by  aque- 
ous vapor.  It  is  held  to  be  of  some  un- 
portance  as  a  weather  predictor,  a  strone 
rain-band  showing  excess,  and  a  weak 
rain-band  a  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere. 

RAINBOW,  r&n'bO,  n.  the  brilliant-colored 
bow  or  arch  seen  when  rain  is  falling  op- 
posite the  sun. 

RAIN-OAUGE,  rftn'-gSj,  n.  a  gauge  or  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls. 

RAINY,  r&n'i,  a4i»  abounding  with  rain : 
showery. 

RAISE,  r&z,  v.t.  to  cause  to  rise:  to  lift 
up  :  to  set  upright :  to  originate  or  pro- 
duce :  to  bring  together :  to  cause  to 
grow  or  breed :  to  produce :  to  g^ve  rise 
to  :  to  exalt :  to  mcrease  the  strength 
of :  to  excite  :  to  recall  from  death :  to 
cause  to  swell,  as  dough.  [M.E.  reisen, 
from  Ice.  reisa,  causal  of  risa,  to  rise. 
See  Rise  and  Rear.} 

RAISIN,  rfi'zn,  n.  a  dried  ripe  grape.  [Fr. 
(Prov.  razim,  Sp.  racimo) — L.  racemus,  a 
bunch  of  grapes.    Doublet  Raceme.] 

RAJAH,  ra'ja  or  r&'ja,  n.  a  native  prince 
or  kine  in  Hindustan.  [From  Sans,  ror 
jan,  a  King,  cog.  with  L.  rex.] 

RAKE,  r&k,  n.  an  instrument  with  teeth 
or  pins  for  smoothing  earth,  etc. — v.t.  to 
scrape  with  something  toothed :  to  draw 
together :  to  gather  with  difiiculty  :  to 
level  with  a  rake :  to  search  diligently 
over  :  to  pass  over  violently ;  (naut)  to 
fire  into,  as  a  ship,  lengthwise. — v.i.  to 
scrape,  as  with  a  rake :  to  search  mi* 
nutely:  to  pass  with  violence.  [A.S.  raca^ 
a  rake ;  cog.  with  Ger.  rechen,  Ice.  reka, 
a  shovel,  from  the  root  of  Goth,  rikan 
(rak),  to  collect,  L.  and  Gr.  lego.] 

RAKR,  r&k,  n.  a  rascal.    [Contr.  of  Rake- 

EffiLL.] 

RAKE,  r&k,  n.  (naut.)  the  projection  of  the 
stem  and  stern  of  a  ship  beyond  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  keel :  toe  inclination  of 
a  mast  from  the  perpendicular.  [From 
the  Scand.  raka,  to  reach  (A.S.  rcecan)^ 
Doublet  Reaoh.] 
RAEIE,  r&k,  v.i.  to  fly  wide  of  the  quarry^ 
said  of  a  hawk. 

Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  terms  of  art. 
Diet  and  BeeUng,  jessea,  leaan  and  lure. 
"  She  \a  too  nobie,*^  he  eaid,  **  to  check  at  pies. 
Nor  will  she  rake  ;  there  la  no  hatteness  in  her.** 

— Tenny9<m. 

R A  K  hiJbLKLL,  rftk'hel,  n.  a  rascal  or  villain: 
a  debauchee.  [Corr.  of  M.E.  rakel,  rakle; 
cog.  with  Prov.  Sw.  rakkel,  a  vagabond, 
Ice.  reikcLU,  unsettled,  from  reika,  to  wan- 
der, and  Prov.  E.  rake,  to  wander.] 

RAKERT,  r&Ver-i,  n.  the  conduct  or  prac- 
tices of  a  rake :  dissipation.  "He  .  .  • 
instructed  his  lordship  in  all  the  rakery 
and  intrigues  of  the  lewd  town.*'  — 
Roger  North. 

RAKISH,  rfik'ish,  ac^.  having  a  rake  or  in* 
clination  of  the  masts. — adv.  Rak'ishly. 

RAKISH,  r&k'ish,  ac{;.  like  a  rake :  disso- 
lute :  debauched. — adv.  Rak'ishly. 

RALLY,  ral'i,  v.i.  to  gather  again  :  to  col- 
lect and  arran^,  as  troops  in  confusion : 
to  recover. — v.t.  to  reassemble,  esp.  after 
confusion  :  to  recover  wasted  strength : 
'"pa.t  and  pa,p.  rallied  (ral'id). — n.  act 


of  rallying:  recovery  of  order:  an  Ameri- 
can political  meeting.  \IAt,  **to  re<illy," 
Fr.  raUier—li.  re,  again,  ad,  to,  and  ago, 
to  bind.    See  Ally,  v.] 

RALLY,  ral'i,  v.t.  to  attack  with  raillery : 
to  banter.  —  v.i.  to  exercise  raillery: — 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  rall'ied.  [Fr.  raHler.  A 
variant  of  Rail,  v.i.] 

RAM,  ram,  n.  a  male  sheep :  {astr.)  Aries 
(L.,  the  ram),  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zo- 
aiac:  an  engine  of  war  for  battering,  with 
a  head  like  that  of  a  ram :  a  hydraulic 
engine,  called  water-ram :  a  ship  of  war 
armed  with  a  heavy  iron  beak  for  run- 
ning down  a  hostile  vessel. — v.t.  to  thrust 
with  violence,  as  a  ram  with  its  head  :  to 
force  together  :  to  drive  hard  down  : — 
or.o.  ramm'ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  rammed. 
Ta!s.  ram,  rom ;  cog.  with  Oer.  ramm. 
Sans,  ram,  to  sport.] 

RAMBLE,  ram'bl,  v.i.  to  go  from  place  to 
place  without  object :  to  visit  many 
places  :  to  be  desultory,  as  in  discourse. 
— n.  a  roving  from  place  to  place  :  an 
irregular  excursion. — n.RAU'BLEB.  [Freq. 
of  Roam.] 

RAMBIJN6,  ram'bling,  adj.  moving  about 
irregularly  :  unsettled  :  desultory. 

RAMIFICATION,  ram-i-fi-k&'shun,  n,  di- 
vision or  separation  into  Irranches :  a 
branch  :  a  division  or  subdivision  :  (jbot.) 
manner  of  producing  branches. 

RAMIFY,  ram'i-fi,  v.i.  to  make  or  divide 
into  Jyranches. — v.i.  to  shoot  into  branch- 
es:  to  be  divided  or  spread  out  '.—pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  ram'ified.  [Fr.  ramifier—lt. 
ramus,  a  branch, /ocio,  to  make.] 

RAMOSE,  ra-mOs',  RAMOUS,  ra'mus,  aefj., 
branchy :  (pot.)  branched  as  a  stem  or 
root. 

RAMP,  ramp,  v.t.  to  climb  or  creep,  as  a 
plant  :  to  leap  or  bound. — n.  a  leap  or 
bound.  [Fr.  ramper,  to  creep,  to  clamoer; 
from  the  Teut.,  Low  Ger.  rappen,  Oer. 
raffen,  to  snatch,  as  with  the  claws.] 

RAMPA!NT,  ramp'ant,  adj.,  ramping  or 
overgrowing  usual  bounds :  overleaping 
restraint  :  (her.)  standing  on  the  hind- 
legs. — adv.  Ramp'antly. — w.  Ramp'ancy. 
state  of  being  rampant.  [Fr.,  pr.p.  of 
ramper,  to  creep,  to  climb.] 

RAMPART,  ram'part,  n.  that  which  de- 
fends from  assault  or  danger  :  (fort.)  a 
mound  or  wall  surrounding  a  fortified 
place.  [Fr.  rempart  (orig.  rempar)—Terr^ 
parer,  to  defend — re,  again,  em,  to  ('^en), 
in,  and  parer,  to  defend — It.  paro,  to  pre- 
pare.   See  Parapet,  PARBYr) 

RAMROD,  ram'rod,  n.  a  rod  used  in  rarH' 
ming  down  the  charge  in  a  gun. 

RAN,pa.t.  of  Run. 

RAN,  ran,  n.  in  India,  a  waste  tract  of 
land.    Ikiunn  Arnold. 

RAKCID,  ran'sid,  adj.  having  a  putrid 
smell,  as  old  oil :  sour. — adv.KANcn>Ui. 
[L.  rancidus,  putrid.]  

RANCIDNESS,  ran'sid-nes,  RANCTDITY, 
ran-sid'i-ti,  n.  the  quality  of  being  rancid: 
a  musty  smell,  as  of  oil. 

RANCOR,  rang^kur,  n.  deep-seated  enmi- 
ty :  spite  :  virulence.  [Fr.— L.  rancor, 
rancioness,  an  old  grudge — ranceo,  to  be 
rancidj 

RANCOROUS,  rang'kur-us,  adj.  spiteful: 
malicious:  virulent.— ordv.  Ran'cobously. 

RANDOM,  ran'dum,  acfj.  done  or  uttered 
at  hazard :  left  to  chance. — adv.  At  ran- 
dom, without  direction  :  by  chance.  [O. 
Fr.  randon,  urgency,  haste ;  of  doubtful 
origin.] 

RANDOMLY,  ran'dum^i,  adv.  in  a  random 
manner :  at  hazard  or  without  aim  or 
purpose.    (leorge  Eliot. 

RANG,  rang,  pa.t.  of  Rma. 

RANGE,  r&nj,  v.t.  to  rank  or  set  in  a  rote? ; 
to  place  in  proper  order :  to  rove  or  pass 
over :  to  sail  in  a  direction  paitdlel  to. — 
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V.t.  to  he  placed  in  order :  to  lie  in  a  par- 
ticular direction :  to  rove  at  large :  to 
sifcil  or  ^>aBs  near. — n.  a  row  or  rank  :  a 
class  or  oroer.  a  wandering:  room  for 
passing  to  and  fh> :  space  occupied  by 
anything  moving:  capacity  of  mind: 
extent  of  acouirements :  the  horizontal 
distance  to  which  a  shot  is  carried :  the 
lont^  cooklngHstove  of  a  kitchen  :  (J?.)  a 
chimney-racK.  fPr.  ranjie»*,  to  range— 
rarig,  a  rank.  Cf.  Rank.] 
ftANGER,  rftnj'er,  n.  a  rover :  a  dog  that 
beats  the  ground :  an  oflQoer  wno  super- 
intends a  forest  or  park.— fi.  &AKGrEa- 

SHIP. 

RANINE,  rft'nbit  a4/.  pertaining  to  or  like 
A  frog,    [L.  rana,am>g.1 

BAKK,  rangk,  n.  a  row  or  line,  esp.  of  sol* 
diers  standing  side  by  side :  claas  or  order: 
grade  or  degree:  station:  high  social 
position. — v,t.  to  place  in  a  line :  to  range 
m  a  particular  class :  to  place  method- 
ically.— v,u  to  be  placed  in  a  rank :  to 
have  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  or  dis- 
tinction.— The  ranes,  the  order  of  com- 
mon soldiers. — "Rajxk  akd  silb,  the  whole 
body  of  common  soldiers.  n?V.  ramo(B. 
Rmo)— O.  Qer.  hring  or  hrmL    Cf.  Ua- 

RANOUB.] 

RANK,  rangk,  €tdff,  growing  hi^h  and  luxu- 
riantly :  coarse  from  excessive  growth : 
raised  to  a  high  degree :  excessive :  caus- 
ing strong  growth :  very  fertile :  strong 
scented :  strong  tasted :  rancid :  strong, 
—adv.  Rakxi'ly.- n.  Rank'nbss.  rA.S. 
ranc,  fruitful,  rank;  Dan,  rank,  lank, 
slender ;  a  nasalized  form  of  the  root  of 
Raok.] 

RANEIiE,  rangkl,  v,i.  to  be  inflamed :  to 
fester :  to  be  a  source  of  disquietude  or 
excitement :  to  rage,    p^rom  Rauk,  adj.} 

RANSACK,ran'sak,  t;.^.  to  search  thorough- 
ly: to  plunder.  [Lit.  *'  to  search  a  house,** 
Ice.  rannsaka — ranrit  a  house,  and  acib 
(scehfa),  E.  Seek.] 

RANSOM,  ran'sum,  fi.  price  paid  for  re* 
demption  from  captivity  or  punishment : 
release  from  captivity. — vX  to  redeem 
from  captivity,  punishment,  or  owner- 
ship.— n.  RAiT'aOMER.  [Lit. '*  redemption** 
or  *'  bujdng  back,'*  Fr.  ranoon  (It.  reden* 
fftcm«V— L.  redempiio.    See  Redemption.] 

RANSOM  A  BTiK,  ran'sum-a-bl,  a4i,  capable 
of  being  ransomed  or  redeemed,  as  from 
captivity,  bondage,  punishment,  or  the 
like,    uhapman. 

RANSOMLESS,  ran'sum-les,  adff.  without 
ransom :  incapable  of  being  ransomed. 

RANT,  rant,  v,u  to  use  violent  or  extrava- 
gant language  :  to  be  tioisy  in  words. — n. 
boisterous,  empty  declamation.  [O.  Dut. 
ranten,  to  rave ;  cog.  with  Low  Grer.  ran- 
den,  Qer.  ranzen,  and  pnob.  with  O.  Ger. 
rqgt,  rcBge,  violent.] 

RANTER,  rant'er,  n.  a  noisy  talker:  a 
boisterous  preacher. 

RANUNCULUS,  ra-nun'kll-luB,  n.  a  genua 
of  plants,  including  the  crowfoot,  butter- 
cup, etc.,  so  called  oy  Plinv  because  some 
grow  where  yVoflw  abound  :- ->i7{.  Ranun'- 
OULUBBS.  [If.,  dim.  of  raniUaf  a  little 
frog,  itself  a  dim.  of  rana,  a  frog.1 

RAP,  rap,  n.  a  sharp  blow :  a  knock. — vJ. 
and  v.u  to  strike  with  a  quick  blow :  to 
knock  t—pr.p.  rapp'ing ;  pa.t,  and  pa.p. 
rapped.  [[Scand.,  as  Iraui.  rap;  Imitative 
of  tne  sound.] 

RAP,  rap,  v.t,  to  teize  and  carry  off :  to 
transport  out  of  one*s  self:  to  affect  with 
rapture:«-^.p.  rapp'ing ;  pcLp,  rapped  or 
rapt.  [Soand.,  as  loe.  hrapa,  to  rush 
headlong,  cog.  with  Ger.  raffen,to  snatch.] 

RAP,  rap,  v,u  to  swear,  esp.  to  swear  false- 
ly. *'  It  was  his  constant  maxim  that  he 
was  a  pitiful  fellow  who  would  stick  at  a 
little  rapping  for  his  friend.**- JVe^dtno. 

RAPACIOUS,  ra-pA'ahuB,  ac{f.^  semngtuy 
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violence :  given  to  plunder  :  ravenous : 
greedy  of  gain. — adv.  RAFA'dOtJBLT. — n. 
kapa'ciousnbss.  [L.  rapax,  rapcuHs— 
rapio,  rqptum,  to  seize  and  carty  off ; 
akm  to  Gr.  Jmrp-^izd^  to  seize.] 

RAPACrry,  ra-pas'i-ti,  n.  the  quality  of 
being  rapa^naua:  ravenousness  s  extor- 
tion. 

RAPE,  r&p,  n.  the  act  of  seizing  by  force : 
violation  of  the  chastity  of  a  femfde. 
IlLE.  rape^  haste,  from  Rap,  to  seize,  in- 
fluenced oy  L.  rapere^  to  snatch.1 

RAPE,  rftp.  It.  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  the 
turnip^  cultivated  for  its  herbage  and  oil- 
producing  aeeds.  [O.  Fr.  robe  (Fr.  rave) 
— ^L.  rapa,  rapum;  oog.  with  6r.  rapye^ 
the  turnip.] 

RAPECAEE,  rftplEflk,  n.,  cake  made  of  the 
refuse,  after  the  ofl  has  been  expreaaed 
from  the  ropeseed* 

RAPE-OIL,  rftp'-oil,  n.,  oU  obtained  from 
r^oeseed. 

RAPHAEUSM,  raf  arel-izm,  n.  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting  introduced  by  BmAael^ 
the  Italian  painter,  148a-lS20.— n.  Rafh- 
AEUTB,  rara-el-It,  one  who  follows  the 
principles  of  Raphael. 

RAPID,  rap'id,  ocyl  burning  along:  very 
Bwift :  speedy.— Ik  that  part  of  a  river 
where  tne  current  is  more  rapid  than 
usual  (gen.  injpZ.).— adv.  Rap'idly.— ^. 
RAF^mNESS.  \Ft.  rapide^lM  rapidua— 
rapio.    See  RapajOIOUB.] 

RAPIDITY,  ra-pid'i-ti,  n.  quickneaa  of  mo> 
tion  or  utterance  $  swiftness :  velocity. 

RAPIER,  rft'pi-er,  n.  a  light  sword  with  a 
straight,  narrow  blade  (generally  four- 
aided),  used  only  in  thrusting.  [fV«  ra» 
pi&r^ot  uaknown origin]. 

RAPINE,  rap'in,  71.  act  oiBeizing  and  cctrrw 
away  forcibly:  plunder:  violence. 
*.— L.  rapinar-^rapuh  See  Rapacious. 
doublet  RAvmB.] 

RAPPEE,  rap-pe%  n.  a  mdat,  coarse  kind  of 
anuff.  [Fr.  Mp^  raapedt  grated— rdper, 
to  rasp.   6ee  Raisp.] 

RAPPER,  rapier,  n.  one  who  raps :  a  door- 
knocker. 

RAPT,  rapt,  adb,  raiaed  to  rapture :  trans- 
ported :  ravished.  [Lit.  '*  carried  away,** 
from  Rap,  to  aeisejafluenoed  by  Ij^raperSf 
to  snatcb.] 

RAPTORIAL,  rap-t5'ri-al,  w^..  seizing  by 
violence,  as  a  bird  of  prey.  [L.  rapfyPf  a 
snatcher— rqpere.] 

RAPTURE,  rap'tur,  n.  a  seizing  and  oarrr- 
ing  awdy :  extreme  delight :  transport : 


ecstasy.    [L.  rapio^  raptus,  to  seize.] 

tons,  rap'tflr-us,  cu^'.,  seizing  and 
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canyinff  away :  ecstatic :  transporting. 
"■^v.  Rap'tubotjblt. 

RARE,  rftr,  adff.  (comp.  RASte,  superL 
Rab'est),  thin:  of  a  loose  texture:  not 
dense :  uncommon :  excellent :  extraor- 
dinary.—  adv.  Rabs'lt. — n.  RabbThbss. 
[Fr.— L.  rdriLSj  rare,  thin.] 

Rarefaction,  rar-e-fak'shun  or  r&-re- 
fak'shun,  n.  act  of  rarefying:  expansion 
of  aSriform  bodies,    [ir.— £.   See  Rabb- 

FY.] 

RAREFT,  raKe-fl  or  rft're-fl«  v.f.  to  make 
rare,  thin,  or  less  dense :  to  expand  a 
body.— i7.i.  to  become  thin  and  porous : 
—pa.U  and  pa,p,  rar^efled.  [Fr.  rar&fier 
— X.  rams,  rare,  fado,  factum^  to  make.] 

RARITY,  r&i^i-ti  or  raKi-ti,  n.  state  of  beine 
rare :  thinness :  subtilty:  something  val- 
ued for  its  scarcity :  uncommonne&uB. 

RASCAL,  ras'kal,  n.  a  tricking,  dishonest 
fellow :  a  knave :  a  rogue.  [Lit.  '*  the 
8crai)ings  and  refuse  of  anything,**  Fr. 
rocaiZZe,  the  scum  of  the  people — racier^ 
O.  Fr.  rasder^  to  scrape,  through  a  sup- 
posed Li  form  rasictdarej  from  roatia, 
scraped.    See  Rasb.  1 

RASCALrnr,  ra8-kal'MI,«.  maoatrlokfiijr 
or  diaboneaty :  fraud. 


RASCALLY,  ras^al-i,  adj.  mean  :  vile : 
worthless :   base. 

RASE,  rftz,  v.t,  to  scratch  or  blot  out :  to 
efface:  to  cancel:  to  level  with  the 
ground :  to  demolish :  to  ruin  (in  this 
sense  Razb  is  generally  used).  [Fr.  rcuser 
— ^L.  rado,  rasum,  to  scrape.] 

RASH,  rash,  acfj.  (comp,  Rash'er,  superU 
'RABEt'BSn!),  hasty :  sudden  :  headstrong- 1 
incautious.  —  adv,  Rash'ly.  —  n.  Rash'* 
liE8&  [Dan.  and  8w.  rask;  Qer.  rasch, 
rapid.] 

RASH,  raah,  n.  a  slight  eruption  on  the 
body.  [O.  IV.  rasche  (Fr.  racAc)— L. 
rado,  mstifn,  to  acrape,  to  scratch.  Cf . 
Rase,] 

RASHER,  raaVer,  it.  a  thin  slice  of  broiled 
bacon,  prob.  so  called  because  rashly  or 
Quicklv  roasted. 

RASORLlL,  ra-z5'ri-al,  adj.  belonging  to 
an  order  of  birds  which  scrape  the  ground 
for  their  food,  as  the  hen.  [Low  L.  ro- 
tor, rasoris,  a  scraper— L.  rado,  rasum, 
to  scrape.    See  Rase.] 

RASP,  rasp,  v.t  to  rub  with  a  coarse  file. 
.  — 1».  a  file.— «.  Rabf'eb.  |0.  Fr.  rasper 
(Fr.  rdpery^O.  Qer.  raspdn;  akin  to  iJut. 
ra^en,  to  scrape  together.] 

RASPBERRY,  raz^er-i,  n.  a  kind  of  bram- 
ble, whose  fruit  haa  a  rough  outside  like 
arcMP. 

RASUkE,  rft'zhflr,  n.  act  of  scraping, 
shaving,  or  erasing :  obliteration :  an 
erasure.    [Fr.— L.    See  Rase.] 

RAT,  rat,  n.  an  animal  of  the  mouse  Idnd, 
but  larger  and  more  destructive.  [A.S. 
nef.  cog.  with  Ger.  ratte,  QsueL  radan, 
prob.  auied  to  L.  rodo,  to  gnaw.] 

RAT,  rat,  r.i.  to  desert  one's  party  and 
join  their  opponents  for  gain  or  power,  as 
rats  are  saia  to  leave  a  falling  house : — 
pr.jp.  rattling ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  ratt'ed. 

RATABLE,  r&rarbl,  adJ.  that  may  be  rated 
or  set  at  a  certain  value:  subject  to  tax- 
ation.—4W.  Ratabil'itt,  Rat'ableness, 
quali^of  being  ratable.— adv.RAT'ABLT. 

RATAFiA,  rat-a-fe'a,  n.  a  spirituous  liquor 
flavored  with  fruit.  HFr. — ^Malay  aragh 
tdfia,  from  Ar.  araq  (see  Abrace),  ana 
Malay  tdfia,  rum.] 

RATCS,  rach,  n.  a  rack  or  bar  with  teeth 
inta  which  a  click  drops:  the  wheel  which 
makes  a  clock  strike.  ^A  weakened  form 
ofRA^J 

RATCBXTT,  rach'et,  n.  a  bar  acting  on  the 
teeth  of  a  rachet-wheel :  a  click  or  palL 

RATCHET-WHEEL,  rach'et-hwel,  n.  a 
wheel  having  teeth  for  a  ratchet. 

RATE,  rat,  n.  a  raf to  or  proportion :  allow- 
ance :  standard :  value :  nrice  :  the  class 
of  a  ship:  movement,  as  fast  or  slow:  a 
tax.— ^.f.  to  calculate:  to  estimate:  to 
settle  the  relative  rank,  scale,  or  position 
of.— ^.i.  to  make  *an  estimate:  to  be 
placed  in  a  certain  class.  [O.  Ft.— L. 
rear,  ratus,  to  calculate,  to  think.] 

RATE,  rftt,  v.t.  to  tax  one  with  athmg :  to 
scold:  to  chide. 

RATEPAYER,  rfit'pfirer,  n.  one  who  ia  as- 
sessed and  pays  a  rate  or  tax. 

RATH,  RATOE,  r&th,  adj-  early,  soon. 
[A.S.  hraedh,  oog.  with  O.  Ger.  hrad. 
quick.] 

RATHER,  T&th'er,  adv.  more  willingly :  in 
preference:  especially:  more  so  than 
otherwise:  on  the  contrary:  somewhat, 
nit.  ''sooner,'*  A.S.  rathor,  comp.  of 
RATH,  early.] 

RATmCATICJN,  rat-i-fl-k&'shun,  n.  act  oS 
ratifying  or  confirming :  confirmation. 

RATIFY,  rat'i-fl,  v.t.  to  approve  and  sanc- 
tion :  to  settle  i—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  raf  ified, 
nPr.  rafi>ter— L.  ratus,  fixed  by  calculn/- 
tion— reor^  ratus,  to  calculate,  and/ooio, 
to  make.    See  Ratb,  n.] 

RATIO,  rft'shi-o,  n.  the  relation  of  one 
thing  to  another.    [L.  rofto,  calcination. 
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reason,  the  faculty  which  calculates — 
reor,  ratris.    Doublets  Ration,  Reason.] 

RATIOCINATION,  rash-i-os-i-na'shun,  n. 
the  act  or  process  of  reasoning :  deduc- 
ing" conclusions  from  premises. — adj, 
RATio'ciNATrvE.  [Fr. — Li.  ratioeinatio — 
ratioctnoTf  -cttua,  to  calculate,  to  reason.] 

RATION,  ra'sbun,  n,  the  rate  of  provisions 
distributed  to  a  soldier  or  sador  daily : 
an  allowance.  jTr. — h,  ratio.  See  Ratio.] 

RATIONAL,  rasn'un-al,  a^.  pertaining'  to 
the  reason :  endowed  with  reason  :  ag^ree- 
able  to  reason  :  sane  :  intelligent :  ju- 
dicious :  (nrUh.  and  alg,)  noting  a  quan- 
tity which  can  be  exactly  expressed  by 
numbers :  (geoa.)  noting  tne  plane  paral- 
lel to  the  sensible  horizon  of  a  place,  and 
passing  through  the  earth's  centre.  [See 
Ratio.J 

RATIONALE,  rash-i-o-n&le,  n.  an  account 
of,  with  reasons :  an  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  some  opinion. 

RATIONALISM,  rash'im-al-izm,  n.  the  re- 
li^ous  system  or  doctrines  of  a  ration- 
alist. 

RATIONALIST,  rash'un  -  al  -  ist,  n.  one 
guided  in  his  opinions  solely  by  reason : 
esp.  one  so  guided  in  regard  to  religion. 

RATIONALISTIC,  rash-un-alSst'ik, 
RATIONATJSTICAL,  rash-un-al-ist'ifc- 
al,  adj,  pertaining  to  or  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  rationalism. 

RATIONALITY,  rash-un-al'i-ti,  n.  quality 
of  being  rational :  possession  or  due  exer- 
cise of  reason :  reasonableness. 

RATIONALIZE,  rash'un-al-iz,  v,t  to  in- 
terpret like  a  rationalist.— v.i.  to  rely 
entirely  or  unduly  on  reason.      

RATLINE,  RATLlN,  ratlin.  RATTLING, 
ratling,  n.  one  of  the  small  lines  or  ropes 
traversing  the  shrouds  and  forming'  the 
steps  of  the  rigging  of  ships.  fProb. 
**  rat-line,"  t.c.  for  the  rats  to  climo  by.] 

RATTAN,  rat-an',  n.  a  genus  of  palms  hav- 
ing a  smooth,  reed-like  stem  several  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  length :  a  walking-stick 
made  of  rattan  :  stems  of  this  palm  used 
as  a  raft.    Pf alay  rdtan.] 

RATTLE,  rati,  v,i.  to  produce  rapidly  the 
sound  rat :  to  clatter  :  to  speak  ea^rly 
and  noisily. — v.t.  to  cause  to  mafee  a 
rattle  or  clatter :  to  stun  with  noi^. — n. 
a  sharp  noise  rapidly  repeated  :  a  clatter : 
loud  empty  talK  :  a  toy  or  instrument 
for  rattling.  [A.S.  hratde,  cog.  with 
Gter.  rasseln,  Dut.  rateten ;  Gr.  hroialonJ] 

^RATTLESNAKE,  ratl-snak,  n.  a  poisonous 
snake  having  a  niunber  of  hard,  bony 
rings  loosely  iointed  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  make  a  rattling  noise. 

RAVAGE,  rav'aj,  v,t,  to  lay  waste :  to 
destroy:  to  pillage. — n.  devastation:  ruin: 
plunder.  [Fr. — ratnr— L.  rapio,  to  carry 
off  by  force.] 

RAVAQER,  raV^y-er,  n.  he  who  or  that 
which  lays  waste  :  a  plunderer. 

RAVE,  rav,  v.t.  to  be  rabid  or  mad  :  to  be 
wild  or  raging,  like  a  madman :  to  talk 
irrationally  :  to  utter  wild  exclamations. 
[O.  Fr.  r6,XieT  (Fr.  r^^,  to  dream,  to  be 
delirious — la.  rdbieSt  madness.  A  doublet 
of  Rage.] 

RAVEL,  rav'el,  v.t,  to  untwist  or  unweave : 
to  confuse,entangle. — r.i.  to  be  untwisted 
or  unwoven  z—pr,p.  rav'elling ;  pa.t.  and 
pa,p.  raVelled.  [Dut.  ravelen,  to  ravel, 
to  talk  confusedly.] 

RAVELIN,  ravlin,  n.  a  detached  work  with 
two  embankments  raised  before  the 
counterscarp.  [Pr. ;  It.  rivellinOf  perh. 
from  L.  re,  back,  andvaRt£m,  a  rampart.] 

RAVEN,  raVn,  n.  a  kind  of  crow,  noted 
for  its  croak  and  plundering  habits. — 
ac^,  black,  like  a  raven.  [A.S.  hrmfn; 
cog.  with  Ice.  hrafn,  Dut.  raaf :  so  called 
from  Its  cry.] 

RAVEN,  rav'n,  v.f.  to  obtain  by  Tiolence: 


to  devour  with  great  eagsmess  or  vor- 
acity.— VA,  to  prey  with  rapacity.— n. 
prey :  plunder.  [M.E.  ravine,  plunder — 
O.  Fr.  ravine,  rapidity,  impetuosity — ^L. 
ramna.    See  Rapine.J 

RAVENING,  rav'n-ing,  n.  (B.)  eagerness 
for  plunder. 

RAVENOUS,  rav'n-us,  ad/,  voracious,  like 
a  rar^en :  devouring  with  rapacity:  eager 
for  prey  or  gratification. — adv.  KaVbn- 

OD8LY.— ^.  RaVENOU8NB88. 

RAVIN,  (B.)  same  aa  Raven,  to  obtain  by 
violence. 

RAVINE,  ra-ven',  n.  a  long  deep  hollow, 
worn  away  by  a  torrent:  a  deep,  narrow 
mountain-pass.  [Fr.— L.  rapina.  See 
Rapine.] 

RAVKH,  rav'ish,  v.t.  to  seize  or  carry  away 
by  violence  to  have  sexual  intercourse 
with  by  force :  to  fill  with  ecstasy. — n. 
RaVisher.     [Fr.  ravirJ] 

RAVISHMENT,  ravlsh-ment,  n.  act  of 
ravishing :  abduction  :  rape :  ecstatic  de- 
light :  rapture. 

RAW,  raw,  adj,  not  altered  from  its  nat- 
ural state :  not  cooked  or  dressed  :  not 
prepared :  not  mixed  :  not  covered  :  sore : 
tmfinished:  bleak.  —  adv,  Raw'ly. — n. 
Raw'ness.  [A.S.  hredw,  cog.  with  Dut. 
raauw,  Ice.  nrar,  Ger.  roh,  akin  to  L. 
crudus,  raw.] 

RAWBONED,  rawl)6nd,  ck^'.  with  little 
fiesh  on  the  hones, 

RAY,  ra,  n.  a  line  of  light  or  heat  pro- 
ceeding from  a  point :  intellectual  light : 
apprehension.  [Pr.  rat€— -L.  radrusy  a 
roa,  staff,  a  beam  of  light.] 

RAY,  ra,  n.  a  class  of  fishes  including  the 
skate,  thornbaok,  and  torpedo.  [Fr.  raie 
— L.  rata.] 

RAYAH,  ra'yuh,  n.  a  non-Mohammedan 
subject  of  Turkey  who  pays  the  capitsk- 
tion  tax.  [Ar.  rciyah,  a  herd,  a  peas- 
ant— raya,  to  pasture,  to  feed.] 

RAZE,  raz,  v,t.  to  lay  level  with  the 
ground :  to  overthrow :  to  destroy.  [A 
form  of  Rase.] 

RAZOR,  ra'zor,  n.  a  knife  for  shaving. 

RAZOR-STROP,  ra'zor-strop,  n.  a  strop 
for  razors. 

REACH,  r6ch,  v.t.  to  stretch  or  esetend :  to 
attain  or  obtain  by  stretching  out  the 
hand  :  to  hand  over :  to  extend  to  :  to 
arrive  at :  to  gain  :  to  include. — v.i.  to 
be  extended  so  as  to  touch :  to  stretch 
out  the  hand  :  to  try  to  obtain. — n.  act 
or  power  of  reaching :  extent :  extent  of 
force  :  penetration :  artifice :  contriv- 
ance :  a  straight  portion  of  a  stream. 
[A.S.  r(Bcan ;  Ger.  reichen,  to  reach.] 

React,  re-akt',  v.t.  to  act  again :  to  re- 
turn an  impulse  :  to  act  mutually  upon 
each  other.     [L.  re,  again,  and  AoT.l 

REACTION,  r^ak'shun,  n.,  action  hack 
upon  or  resisting  other  action  :  mutual 
action  :  backward  tendency  from  revolu- 
tion,  reform,  or  progress. 

REACTIONARY,  rS-ak'shun-ar-i,  adj.  for 
or  implying  reaction. 

READ,  red,  v.t.  to  utter  aloud  written  or 

Erinted  words :  to  peruse :  to  compre- 
end  :  to  study. — v.i.  to  perform  the  act 
of  reading :  to  practice  much  reading : 
to  appear  in  reading  :—3XZ.<.  and  pa.p, 
read  (red).  [A.S.  rcedan,  to  discern,  m- 
terpret,  read  ;  Ger.  rather}-,  to  advise.] 

READ,  red,  adj,  versed  in  books  :  learned. 

READABLE,  rgdVbl,  adj.  that  may  be 
read :  worth  reading :  interesting. — adfo. 
Read'ably. — n.  Read'ableness. 

READDRESS,  re-ad-dres',  v.i,  to  address 
again  or  a  second  time.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  Addebss.] 

READER,  red'er,  n.  one  who  reads :  one 
who  reads  prayers  in  a  ohnrch,  or  lectures 
on  soientiflc  subjects :  one  who  reads  or 
corrects  proofs  :  one  who  reads  much :  a 


r«ading4)ook. — n.  Rbad'ebsrip,  the  office 
of  a  reader.  [Rkadt. 

READILY,    READINESS.     See    under 

READING,  rSd'ing,  adf.  addicted  to  read- 
ing.—^, act  of  reading :  perusal :  study 
of  books :  public  or  formal  recital :  the 
way  in  which  a  passage  reads  :  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  passage  or  work. 

READING-BOOK,  redwing-book,  n.  a  hook 
of  exercises  in  reading. 

READING-ROOM,  f«d'ing.r56m,  n.  a  room 
with  papers,  etc.,  resorted  to  for  reading. 

READJOtJRN,  rg-ad-jum',  v.t.  to  adjourn 
again  or  a  second  time.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  Adjoxtbn.] 

READJUST,  rd-€bd-^uar,  v.t.  to  adjust  or 
put  in  order  agsun.  [L.re,  again,  and 
AdjdotJ 

READMBSSION,  re-ad-mish'un,  n.  act  of 
readmitting  :  state  of  being  readmitted. 

READMIT,  re-ad-mit',  v.t.  to  admit  again. 
PL.  rCy  again,  and  Abhtt.] 

RElADY,  red'i,  adj.  prepared  at  the  mo- 
ment :  prepared  in  mind :  willing :  not 
slow  or  awkward  :  dexterous  :  prompt : 
quick :  present  in  hand  :  at  hand :  near : 
easy :  on  the  point  ot.-^adv.  in  a  state  of 
readiness  or  preparation. — adv.  I^sad'- 
ILY. — n.  Read^iness.  [A.S.  raede ;  Scot. 
red,  to  set  to  rights,  to  put  in  order,  Ger. 
he-reit,  ready.    Conn,  with  Raid,  Ridb.] 

Ready-made,  red^-mad,  adj.  made  and 
ready  for  use :  not  made  to  order. 
[Rbadt  and  Made.] 

Reagent,  re-a'jent,  n.  a  substance  that 
reacts  on  and  detects  the  presence  of 
other  bodies :  a  test.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
Agent.] 

REAL,  re'al,  ac^*.  actually  existing:  not 
counterfeit  or  assumed  :  true :  genuine : 
{law)  pertaining  to  things  fixed,  as  lands 
or  houses.  [Lit.  relating  to  the  thing, 
Low  L.  teoHs — h.  res,  a  thing.l 

REAL,  r€»'al,  n.  a  Spanish  and  Mexican 
silver  coin,  worth  aoout  13ic.  [Sp. — ^L. 
regalis,  royal.] 

REALIZABLE,  re'al-fz-a-bl,  a£fj.  that  may 
be  reili^f^d 

REAlizATl'oN,  re-al-i-za'shun,  n.  act  of 
realizing  or  state  of  being  realized. 

REALIZE,  rS'al-Iz,  v.t.  to  make  reed :  to 
bring  into  being  or  act :  to  accomplish  : 
to  convert  into  real  property :  to  obtain, 
as  a  possession  :  to  feel  wrongly  :  to  oom- 
prehend  completely :  to  bring  home  to 
one's  own  experience. 

REALISM,  re'al-izm,  n.  the  medievcd  doc- 
trine that  general  terms  stand  for  real  ex- 
istences (opp.  to  NoMiNAUBM) :  the  tend- 
ency to  accept  and  to  represent  tilings 
as  they  reallv  are  (opp.  to  Idbauhm): 
the  doctrine  that  in  external  perception 
the  objects  immediately  known  are  real 
existences. — n.  Re'aliot,  one  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  realism.— adj.  Realistic, 
re-al-ist'ik,  pertaining  to  the  realists  or 
to  realism. 

REALITY,  r6-al'i-ti,  n.  that  which  is  real 
and  not  imaginary :  truth :  verity :  (Jaw) 
the  fixed,  permanent  nature  of  real  ptop- 
erty. 

REALLY,  re'al-li,  adv.  in  reality:  aotnally: 
in  truth. 

REIALM,  relm,  n.  a  regal  or  royal  jurisdic- 
tion :  kingdom :  province  :  country.  [O 
Fr.  realme,  through  a  Low  L.  form  regal 
imen,  from  L.  regalis,  royal.    See  Rboal.] 

REALTY,  r§'al-ti,  n.  same  as  Rhauty  in 
lata. 

REAM,  rem,  n.  a  quantitv  of  ^aper  consist* 
ing  of  30  quires.  [O.  Fr.  raime  (Fr.  rame) 
— Sp.  resma — Arab,  rizmat  (pi.  rizam), 
a  bundle.] 

REANIMATE,  r§^an'i-mat,  v.t.  to  restore 
to  life:  to  infuse  new  life  or  spirit  into:  to 
revive. — n.  Reiandca'tion.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  AinMATB.1 
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'REAP,  rSp,  v.t,  to  cut  down,  as  grain :  to 
clear  off  a  crop  :  to  gather:  to  receive  as 
a  reward. — n.  Reap'er.  [A.S.  ripan,  to 
pluck;  cog.  with  Goth.  rau^)jan,  Qer. 
raufen.] 

REAPPEAR,  re-ap^r',  vA.  to  appear 
again  or  a  second  time.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  Affbab.] 

REAR,  rer,  n.  the  hack  or  hindmost  part : 
the  last  part  of  an  army  or  fleet. — n. 
REAB-AiymRAL,  an  officer  of  the  third 
.ank,  who  commands  the  rear  division 
of  a  fleet.'-*n.  BfiAB'-OUAJU),  troops  which 
protect  the  rear  of  an  army. — n.  Rbar'- 
RANK,  the  hiridermoat  rank  of  a  hody  of 
troops.—^  Rbas'wjleld,  (jB.)  Rebb'wabd, 
the  rear-guard.  [O.  Fr.  riere — L.  retro, 
behind,  from  re,  hack,  and  suffix  tro, 
denoting  motion.] 

REAR,  r§r,  v4,  (orig,)  to  raise :  to  bring 
up  to  maturity  :  to  educate  :  to  stir  up. 
— vA,  to  rise  on  the  hind-legs,  as  a  horse. 
rA.S.  rceran,to  raise,  the  causal  of  Rise.] 

R£ARM0USE.    Same  aa  Rbremousb. 

REASON,  re'an,  ru  that  which  supports  or 
justifles  an  act,  etc.:  a  motive  :  proof: 
excuse  :  cause  :  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
by  which  man  draws  conclusions,  and 
determines  right  and  truth:  the  exercise 
of  reason :  just  view  of  things :  right 
conduct :  propriety :  justice. — v.i.  to  eoc* 
ercise  the  faculty  of  reason:  to  deduce 
inferences  from  premises :  to  argue  :  to 
debate :  (B.)  to  converse. — v.t,  to  ex- 
amine or  discuss  :  to  debate :  to  per- 
suade by  reasoning.  —  n.  Rka.'80NEB.  — 
Bt  BEASON  of,  on  account  of  :  in  conse- 
quence of.  [Lit.  **a  calculation,"  Fr. 
raison — L.  ratio,  rationis — reor,  ra^iM, 
to  calculate,  to  think.] 

REASONABLE,  re'zun-a-bl,  adj,  endowed 
with  reason :  rational :  acting  according 
to  reason  :  agreeable  to  reason:  just : 
not  excessive :  moderate. — adv,  Rea'son- 

ABLT.— TIL.  Rea'SONABLBNESS. 

REASONING,  re'zun-ing,  n.  act  of  reason- 
ing :  that  which  is  offeried  in  argument : 
course  of  argument. 

REASSEMBLE,  rg-as-sem'bl,  v.t  and  v.i. 
to  ajBsemble  or  collect  again.  [L.  re, 
again,  and  Assemble.] 

REASSERT,  r&-as-flert',  v.t  to  assert  again. 
PL.  re,  again,  and  Assert.] 

REASSURANCE,  rS-a-shWr'ans,  n.  re- 
peated assurance:  a  second  assurance 
against  loss. 

REASSURE,  re-a-8h55r',  v.t  to  assure 
anew :  to  give  confidence  to ;  to  insure 
an  insurer.     PL.  re,  again,  and  Assure.] 

REAVE,  Pgv,  v.t  to  take  away  by  violence: 
-^pa.t  and  pa.p.  reft.  [A.B.  reaflan,  to 
rob,  {lit)  "tx)  strip"  —  reaf,  clothing, 
spoil  ;  cog,  with  Gter.  rauben.    See  Rob.] 

REBAFTIZB,  re-bap-trz',  v.t  to  baptize 
again  or  a  second  time.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  Baptize.] 

REBATEMENT/rgbat'ment,  w.  deduction: 
diminution.  [Fr.  rebattre,  to  beat  back 
— L.  re,  bajck,oattuo,  to  beat.] 

REBEL,  reb'el,  n.  one  who  rebels. — acfj.  re- 
bellious. pFr. — li.  rebeUia,  making  war 
afresh,  insurgent— re,  again,  and  helium, 
war.] 

REBEL,  re-ber,  r.».  to  renounce  authority, 
01  to  take  up  arms  against  it :  to  oppose 
any  lawful  authority  :—pr.p.  rebelring  ; 
pa.t.  andpa.p.  rebelled'. 

REBELLION,  re-bel'yun,  n.  act  of  rebell- 
ing: open  opposition  to  lawful  authority: 
revolt. 

REBELLIOUS,  re-bel'yus,  adj.  engaged  in 
rebellion. 

REBOUND,  re-bownd',  v.i.  to  bound  or 
start  back :  to  be  reverberated. — v.t  to 
drive  back :  to  reverberate. — n.  act  of  p©- 
bottnding.    [L.  re,  back,  and  BoiTN©.] 

REBUFF,  re-buf ,  n.  a  beating  back :  sud- 


den resistance  :  sudden  check :  defeat : 
unexpected  refusal. — v.t.  to  beat  back : 
to  check :  to  repel  violently :  to  refuse. 
[It.  ribuffo,  a  reproof — ^It.  ri  (— L.  re), 
back,  and  baffo,  a  puff,  of  unitative 
origin.]^  [renew. 

REBUILD,  re-bild',  v.t  to  build  again  :  to 
REBUKE,  re-bOk',  v.t  to  check  with  re- 
proof :  to  chide  or  reprove :  (B.)  to 
chasten. — n.  direct  reproof :  reprimand  : 
{B.)  chastisement :  reproach  :  persecu- 
tion.— n.  Rebuk'eb.  [O.  Fr.  rebovquer 
(Fr.  rebomher)y  from  re,  back,  houque  (Fr. 
OQUche)^  the  mouth — L.  hucca,  the  cheek.] 
REBUS,  rg'bus,  n.  an  enigmatical  repre- 
sentation of  a  word  or  phrase  by  pic- 
tures of  things:  (her.)  a  coat  of  arms 
bearing  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 

Person  :  —  pi.  Re'buses.  [Lit.  **  by 
hingB,"  L.,  from  res,  rei,  a  thing.] 

REBUT,  re-but',  v.t.  to  butt  or  drive  back: 
(law)  to  oppose  by  argument  or  proof. — 
v.i.  (law)  to  return  an  answer  :—pr.p.  re- 
butt'ing ;  pa.t  and  pa.p.  rebutt'ed.  [Fr. 
rebiUer—re,  back,  and  O.  Fr.  bouter. 
See  Butt.] 

REBUTTER,  re-but'er,  n.  that  which  re- 
buts :  a  plaintiff's  answer  to  a  defendant's 
rejoinder. 

RECALCITRANT,  re  -  kal'si  -  traat,  a^'. 
showing  repugnance  or  opposition.  [Lit. 
**  kicking  back,"  L.  recaJmtrans,  -anvis— 
re,  back,  calcitro,  -atum,  to  kick — calx, 
caleis,  the  heel.] 

RECALCITRATE,  re-kal'si-trat,  v.t  or  v.i. 
to  express  repugnance.    [Lit.  "to  kick 

back.n 

RECALL,  re-kawr,  v.t,  to  call  back:  to 
command  to  return :  to  revoke :  to  call 
back  to  mind :  to  remember. — n.  act  of 
recalling  or  revoking. 

RECANT,  re-kant',  v.t  to  withdraw  (a 
former  declaration) :  to  retract. — v.i.  to 
revoke  a  former  declai^tion  :  to  unsay 
what  has  been  said.  —  n.  RECAirr'fiB. 
[Lit.  "  to  sound  or  sing  back,"  L.  re,  back, 
andCANTj 

RECANTATION,  rS-kan-t&'shun,  n.  act  of 
recanting :  a  declaration  contradicting  a 
former  one. 

RECAPITULATE,  rft-ka-pit'il-l&t,  v.t  to  go 
over  again  the  heads  or  chief  points  of 
anything.  [L.  recapituio,  -atum — re, 
again,  and  capittdum,  dim.  of  caput,  the 
head.] 
JAWn 


RBCAPrrULATION,r5.ka-pit-a-lfi'shun,  n. 
act  of  recapitulating:  a  summary  of 
main  points. 

RECAPITULATORY,  re-karpit'fl-la^tor-i, 
acff.  repeatidg  ckgain  :  containing  reca- 
pitulation. 

RECAPTURE,  rS-kap'tfir,  v.t  to  capture 
back  or  retake,  esp.  a  prize  from  a  captor. 
— n.  act  of  retaking  :  a  prize  retsLken. 
[L.  re,  back,  and  Capture,  j 

'RECAST,  r§-kast',  v.t  to  oast  or  throw 
again  :  to  cast  or  mould  anew :  to  com- 
pute a  second  time.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
Cabt.]^ 

RECEDE,  re-8€d',  v.i.  to  go  or  fall  back : 
to  retreat :  to  give  up  a  claim. — v.t.  to 
cede  back,  as  to  a  former  possessor.  [L. 
recedo,  recessus — re,  back,  and  cedo,  to  go. 
See  Cede.] 

RECEIPT,  re-sef,  n.  act  of  receiving:  place 
of  receiving:  power  of  holding:  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  anything  r^eived  : 
that  which  is  received :  a  recipe. — v.t.  to 
give  a  receipt  for :  to  sign.  [M.  E.  reeeit 
— O.  Fr.  recete  (Fr.  recefte)-»-L.  recipio.] 

RECEIVABLE,  re-89v'arbl,  ad^\  that  may 
be  received. 

RECEIVE,  re-66v',  v.t  to  take  what  is  of- 
fered, etc. :  to  accept :  to  embrace  with 
the  mind:  to  assent  to:  to  allow:  to  give 
acceptance  to:  to  give  admittance  to:  to 
welcome  or  enteiiaia :  to  hold  oir  oon- 


taJn:  (lou^  to  take  goods  knowing  them 
to  be  stolen:  (B.)  to  bear  with,  tolyelieve 
in.  [O.  Fr.  recever  (Fr.  recet?o<r)— L.  re- 
cipio,  reoeptwn — re,  back,  and  capio,  to 
take.] 

RECEIVER,  re-6§v'er,  n.  one  who  receives; 
(fshem.)^,  vessel  for  receiving  and  condens- 
ing in  distillation,  or  for  containing  gases: 
the  glass  vessel  of  an  air-pump  in  which 
the  vacuum  is  formed. 

RECENSION,  re^een'shun,  n.  act  of  review- 
ing  or  revising :  review,  esp.  critical  re- 
visal  of  a  text :  a  text  established  by 
critical  revision.  [L.  recsiMto,  reeen«eo— 
re,  again,  censeo,  to  value,  estimate.] 

RECENT,  re'sent,  adj.  of  late  origin  or  oc- 
currence :  not  long  parted  from :  fresh  : 
nKMlern :  (geol.)  subsequent  to  the  exist- 
ence of  man.— <idv.  Rb'centlt. — n.  Re'- 
okntness.    JFV. — ^L.  reeens,  reoentia.] 

RECEPTACLE,  re-sep'ta-kl,  n.  that  into 
which  anything  is  received  or  contained  : 
(bot)  the  basis  of  a  flower.    [From  Re- 

CEIVE.]  

RECEPTIBILITY,  re-sep-ti-bil'i-ti,  n.  possi- 
bilityof  receiving  or  of  being  received. 

RECEPTION,  re-sep'shun,  n.  cwjt  of  receiv- 
ing :  admission  :  state  of  being  received : 
a  receiving  or  manner  of  receiving  for 
entertainment :  welcome. 

RECEPTIVE,  re-sep'tiv,  adj.  having  the 
qualitv  of  receiving  or  containing:  (phil.) 
capable  of  receiving  impressions. — n.  Re- 
OEPnv'iTY,  quality  of  being  receptive. 

RECESS,  re-ses',  n.  a  going  back  or  with- 
drawing :  retirement :  state  of  being 
withdrawn  :  seclusion  :  remission  of  busi- 
ness :  part  of  a  room  formed  by  a  reced- 
ing of  the  wall :  private  abode.  [See  Re- 
cede.] 

RECESSION,  re-sesh'un,  n.  act  of  receding: 
a  ceding  or  giving  back. 

RECIPE,  res'i-pe,  n.  a  medical  prescription: 
any  formula  for  the  preparation  of  a 
compound  :—pl.  Recifes,  res'i-pez.  [Lit. 
take,  the  first  word  of  a  medical  pre- 
scription, L.,  imperative  of  recipio.] 

RECIPIENT,  re-sip'i-ent,  n.  one  who  re- 
ceives. 

RECIPROCAL,  re-sip'ro-kal,  adj.  acting  in 
return  :  mutual  :  given  and  receivea. — 
n.  that  which  is  reciprocal  '^math.)  unity 
divided  by  any  quantity.  Hj.  redprocus, 
perh.  from  reque  progue,  backward  and 
forward — re,  back,  pro,  forward,  que, 
and.] 

RECIPROCALLY,  re-sip'ro-kal-li,  adv. 
mutually :  interchangeably. 

RECIPROCATE,  re-sip'ro-kat,  v.t.  to  give 
and  receive  mutually:  to  requite.  [L. 
reeiproco,  recmrocatumJ] 

RECIPROCATION,  re-sip-ro-ka'shun,  n. 
interchan^  of  acts  :  alternation. 

RECIPROCITY,  res-i-pros'i-ti,  n.  mutual 
obligations  :  action  and  reaction. 

REuixAL,  re-sit'al,  n.  act  of  reciting :  re- 
hearsal :  that  which  is  recited  :  a  narra- 
tion. 

RECITATION,  res-i-tS'shun,  n.  act  of  re- 
citing :  a  public  reading :  rehearsal. 

RECITATIVE,  res-i-ta-teV,  adj.  pertaining 
to  musical  recitation:  in  the  style  of 
recitation. — n.  language  delivered  in  the 
sounds  of  the  musical  scale :  a  piece  of 
music  for  recitation. 

RECITE,  re-sIt',  v.t  to  read  aloud  from 
paper,  or  repeat  from  memory :  to  nar- 
rate :  to  recapitulate. — n.  Rectt'er.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  re,  again,  and  dto,  citatum,  to  call, 
from  oieo,  to  move.] 

RECK,  rek,  v.t.  to  care  f<yr:  to  regard. 
[A.S.  reoan,  from  a  root  seen  in  O.  Gter. 
ruodh,  care,  Ger.  mchlos,  regardless, 
wicked.] 

RECKLESS,  rek'les,  adi.,  careless:  heedless 
of  consequences. — adv.  BscBfv 
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ItECKLINO,  rek'lioLg,  n.  a  recklesB  person. 

RECKON,  rek'n,  v.t  to  count :  to  place  in 
the  number  or  rank  of :  to  account :  to 
esteem. — v,i.  to  calculate  :  to  charge  to 
account:  to  make  up  accounts:  to  settle: 
to  pay  a  penalty. — n.  Regx'OKER.  [A.  8. 
ge-receniarif  to  explain,  cog,  with  Dut. 
rekenen,  Ger.  rechnen,] 

RECKONING,  rek'n-ing,  n.  an  cuicount  of 
time :  settlement  of  accounts,  etc.  : 
charges  for  entertainment :  (naut)  a 
calcmation  of  the  ship's  position :  (B.) 
estimation. 

RECLAIM,  re-klam',  v.t  to  demand  the 
return  of :  to  regain:  to  bring  back  from 
a  wild  or  barbarous  state,  or  from  error 
or  vice  :  to  bring  into  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tion :  to  bring  into  the  desired  condition: 
to  make  tame  or  gentle:  to  reform. — v.i, 
to  cry  out  or  exclaim.  [Fr. — ^L.  re,  again, 
and  clamOt  to  cry  out.] 

RECLAIMABLE,  re-klam'a-bl,  aij^'.  that 
may  be  reclaimed  or  reformed. — adv. 
Reclaim' ABLY. 

RECLAMATION,  rek-la-m&'shun,  n.  act  of 
reclaiming:  state  of  being  reclaimed: 
demand :   recovery. 

RECLINE,  re-klln',  v.t.  to  lean  or  bend  bach- 
wards :  to  lean  to  or  on  one  side.  —v,i.  to 
lean  :  to  rest  or  repose.  [L.  reclino — re, 
back,  c^tno,  to  bend.] 

RECLUSE,  re-klOds',  ocj;.  secluded:  retired: 
solitary. — n.  one  shut  up  or  secluded:  one 
who  lives  retired  from  the  world  :  a  re- 
ligpious  devotee  living  in  a  single  cell,  gen- 
erally attached  to  a  monastery.  [Fr. — 
L.  recHusuSf  pa.p.  of  reclvdo,  to  open,  also 
to  shut  away— re,  away,  undoing,  and 
daudo,  to  shut.] 

RECOGNITION,  rek-og-nish'un,  n.  act  of 
recoanizing :  state  of  being  recognized : 
recollection :  avowal. 

RECOGNIZABLE,  rek-og-niz'arbl,  adj.  that 
may  be  recognized  or  acknowledged. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  re-ko^ni-zans  or  re- 
kon'i-zans,  n,  a  recognition :  an  avowal : 
a  profession :  a  legal  obligation  entered 
into  before  a  magistrate  to  do,  or  not  do, 
some  particular  act. 

RECOGNlZE,rek'og-nrz,  v.t.  to  know  again: 
to  recollect :  to  acknowledge.  [L.  recog^ 
nosco — re,  again,  and  cognoaco,  to  know. 
See  Know.] 

RECOIL,  re-koil',  v.t.  to  start  back  :  to  re- 
bound :  to  return  :  to  shrink  from. — n.  a 
starting  or  springing  back :  rebound. 
FFr.  rectUer — ll  re,  back,  and  Fr.  cul,  the 
hinder  part — L,  cultia.] 

RECOLLECT,  rek-ol-lekt',  v.t.  to  remem- 
ber :  to  recover  composure  or  resolution 
(with  reflex,  pron.).  [L.  re,  again,  and 
Collect.] 

RECOLLECT,  r6-kol-lekt',  v.t  to  collect 
afirain. 

RECOLLECTION,  rek-ol-lek'shun,  n.  act 
of  recollecting  or  remembering:  the 
power  of  recoUecting :  memory  :  that 
which  is  recollected. 

RECOMMENCE,  re-kom-mens',  v.t.  to  com- 
mence again. — n.  RECX)BmENCS'iiENT.  [L. 
re,  again,  and  Commbncs.] 

RECOMMEND,  rek-om-mend',  v.t.  to  com- 
mend to  another :  to  bestow  praise  on  : 
to  introduce  favorably:  to  give  in  charge: 
to  advise.    [L.  re,  again,  and  Commsnd.] 

RECOMMENDABLE,  rek-om-mend'a-bl, 
adj.  that  may  be  recommended :  worthy 
of  nraise 

RECOMMENDATION,  rek  -  om  -  men  -  da'- 
shun,  n.  act  of  recommending:  act  of 
introducing  with  commendation. 

RECOMMENDATORY,  rek  -  om  -  mend'sr 
tor-i,  adj.  that  recommends :  commend- 
atory. 

RECOMMIT,  r^kom-mit',  v.t  to  commit 
again  :   particularly,  to  send  back  to  a 


committee.  —  ns.    Reoommit'ment,   Re^- 
oommitt'al.  [L.  re,  again,  and  Commit.] 

RECOMPENSE,  rek'om-pens,  v.t  to  re- 
turn an  equivalent  for  anything :  to  re- 
pay or  requite :  to  reward :  to  compen- 
sate :  to  remunerate. — n.  that  whicn  is 
returned  as  an  equivalent :  repayment : 
reward:  compensation:  remuneration. 
[Lit.  **  to  weigh  out  in  return,"  Fr.  r^ 
compenaer-^li.  re,  again,  and  compenso. 

See  COMPENSATB.] 

RECOMPOSE,  re-kom-pSz',  v.t  to  compose 
again  or  anew  :  to  form  anew:  to  soothe 
or  quiet.    [L.  re,  again,  and  Compose.] 

RECONCILABLE,  rek-on-sUVbl,  adj.  that 
may  be  reconciled  :  that  may  be  made  to 
agree:  consistent. 

RECONCILE,  rek'on-sll,  v.t.  to  restore  to 
friendship  or  union :  to  bring  to  agree- 
ment :  to  bring  to  contentment :  to 
pacify :  to  make  consistent :  to  adjust 
or  compose. — n.  Rbo'onoiler.  [Lit.  **  to 
bring  into  counsel  again,"  Fr.  recancilier 
— Ij.  re,  again,  and  coneUio,  ^atum,  to 
call  together — eon,  together,  cdlo,  Gr. 
kaled,  to  call.] 

RECONCILIATION,  rek-on-sil-i-a'shun, 
RECONCILEMENT,  rek'on-Eol-ment,  n. 
act  of  reconciling :  state  of  being  recon- 
ciled :  renewal  of  friendship  :  atonement: 
the  bringing  to  agreement  things  at 
var  i  ance 

RECONDITE,  rek'on-dit  or  re-kon'dit,  aclj. 
secret :  profound.  [Lit.  "  put  together 
out  of  the  way,**  L.  recondttus,  pa. p.  of 
recondo,  to  put  away — re,  and  condo,  to 
put  together — con,  together,  and  do,  to 
put.] 

RECONNAISSANCE,  re-kon'a-sans  or 
-z&ns,  n.  the  act  of  reconnoitring :  a  sur- 
vey or  examination :  the  examination  of 
a  tract  of  country  with  a  view  to  military 
or  eng^neerin&operations.  [Fr.  Doublet 
ReoognizanceT] 

RECONNOITRE,  rek-on-noi'ter,  v.t  to  sur- 
vey or  examine :  to  survey  with  a  view 
to  military  operations.  fLit.  "  to  recog- 
nize,** O.  Fr.  reconoistre  (Fr.  reconnat^e) 
— ^L.  recognosco.    See  Recognize.] 

RECONSIDER,  rS-kon-fiid'er,  v.t  to  con- 
sider again:  to  review. — n.  Reoonsidera'- 
TiON.    rii.  re,  again,  and  Consider.] 

RECONSTRUCT,  re-kon-strukt',  v.t.  to  con- 
struct .again:  to  rebuild.-^n.  Rboonbtruo'- 
TioN.    [L.  re,  i^in,  and  Construct.] 

RECONVEY,  re-kon-vfi',  v.t.  to  transfer 
back  to  a  former  owner.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  Convey.] 

RECORD,  re-kord',  v.t.  to  write  anything 
formally,  to  preserve  evidence  of  it :  to 
register  or  enroll:  to  celebrate.  JTFr. 
recorder — ^L.  recordo,  recordor,  to  call  to 
mind— re,  again,  and  cor,  eordie,  E. 
Heart.] 

RECORD,  rek'ord,  n.  a  register :  a  formal 
writineof  any  fact  or  proceeding :  a  book 
of  sucn  writings." 

RECORDER,  re-kord'er,  n.  one  who  re- 
cords or  registers :  a  keeper  of  the  rolls 
of  a  citj :  a  registrar :  the  chief  judicial 
officer  in  some  towns. — n.  Reoord'er- 
SHIP,  his  office. 

RECOUNT,  re-kownt',  v.t  to  count  again. 

RECOUNT,  re-kownt',  v.t  to  tell  over 
again  :  to  narrate  the  particulars  of :  to 
detail.  [Fr.  reconter—re,  and  center,  to 
tell,  akin  to  compter,  to  count.  See 
Count,  v.] 

RECOUP,  r6*k00p',  v.t  to  make  good  :  to 
indemnify.  [Lit.  to  cut  a  piece  off,  to 
secure  a  piece,  Fr.  recouper,  to  cut  again 
— re-,  and  couper,  to  cut,  coup,  a  -stroke, 
blow,  through  Low  L.  colpua,  L.  colaphua, 
from  Gr.  kotaphoa,  a  blow.] 

RECOURSE,  re-kOrs',  n.  a  going  to  for  aid 
or  protection.    [Lit.  *'  a  run^ng  back,** 


Fr.  reeours — ^L.  recursua — re,  back,  and 
curro,  cursum,  to  run.] 
RECOVER,  re-kuv^er,  v.t.  to  get  possession 
of  again  :  to  make  up  for :  to  retrieve : 
to  cure  :  to  revive :  to  bring  back  to  any 
former  state :  to  obtain  as  compensation: 
to  obtain  for  injury  or  debt. — v.i.  to  re- 
gsun  health  :  to  regain  any  former  state : 
(Mxu?)  to  obtain  a  judgment.  [Lit.  "  to 
take  again,*'  Fr.  recouvrer — L.  recuperare 
— re,  s^in,  and  capio,  to  take.] 

RECOVERABLE,  re-kuv'er-arbl,  adij.  that 
may  be  recovered  or  regained :  capable 
of  being  brought  to  a  former  condition. 

RECOVERY,  re-kuv'er-i,  n.  the  act  of  re- 
covering :  the  act  of  regaining  anything 
lost:  restoration  to  health  or  to  any 
former  state :  the  power  of  recovering 
anything. 

RECREANCY,  rek're-an-si,  n.  the  quality 
of  a  recreant:  a  yielding,  mean,  cowardly 
s^nt. 

RECREANT,  rek're-ant,  adj.  cowardly: 
false  :  apostate  :  renegade.-r^.  a  mean- 
spirited  wretch:  an  apostate:  a  renegade. 
[O.Fr.  pr.p.  of  recrotre,  to  change  belief 
— ^Low  1j.  (se)  re-credere,  to  be  vanquished 
in  judicial  combat  and  forced  to  confess 
one's  self  wrong — Lu  re,  denoting  change, 
credo,  to  believe.] 

RECREATE,  r&-kre-at',  v.t  to  create  again 
or  anew. — n.  Rborea'tion.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  Create.] 

RECREATE,  rek're^t,  v.t  to  revive :  to 
reanimate:  to  cheer  or  amuse:  to  refresh: 
to  delight. — v.i.  to  take  recreation. 

RECREATION,  re-kre-&'shun,  n.  a  creating 
again  :  a  new  creation. 

RECREATION,  rek-re-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
recreation  or  state  of  being  recreated: 
refreshment  after  toil,  sorrow,  etc. :  di- 
version jamusement  :  sport. 

RECREATIVE,  rek're-at-iv,  adj.  serving  to 
recreate  or  refresh:  giving  relief  in 
weariness,  etc. :  amusing. 

RECRIMINATE,  re-knn?in-&t,  v.t  to 
criminate  or  accuse  in  return.  —  v.i.  to 
charge  an  accuser  with  a  similar  crime. 
[L.  re,  in  return,  and  CRIMINatb.] 

RECRIMINATION,  re-krim-in-&'shun,  n. 
the  act  of  recriminating  or  returning 
one  accusation  by  another :  a  counter^ 
charge  or  accusation. 

RECRDtflNATIVE,  re-krim'in-at-iv,  RE- 
CRIMINATORY,  re-krim'in-srtor-i,  adj. 
recriminating  or  retorting  bccusations 
or  char  fires 

RECRUIT,  re-krOOt',  v.t.  to  obtain  fresh 
supplies :  to  recover  in  health,  etc. :  to 
enlist  new  soldiers. — v.t.  to  repair:  to 
supply :  to  supply  with  recruits. — n.  the 
supply  of  anv  want :  a  newly  enlisted 
soldier. — ne.  Recrttit'er,  'Rbcruit'mbnt. 
[lit.  **  to  grow  again,"  PV.  recruter,  from 
re,  and  croltre — ^L.  recresoo — re,  again, 
and  creaco,  to  grow.] 

RECRUITING,  re-kr55t'ing,  adj.  obtaining 
new  supplies :  enlisting  recruits. — n.  the 
business  of  obtaining  new  supplies  or  en- 
listing new  soldiers. 

RECTANGLE,  rekt'ang-gl,  n.  a  four-sided 
figure  with  right  angles.  FL.  rectus, 
right,  and  angultis,  an  angle.] 

REOTANGLED,  rekt-ang'gld,  adj.  having 
right  angles. 

RECTANGULAR,  rekt-ang'gul-ar,  adj. 
right<mgled. 

RECTIFIABLE,  reVti-fl-a-bl,  adj.  that 
may  be  rectified  or  set  right. 

RECTIFICATION,  rek-ti-fl-k&'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  rectifying  or  setting  right :  the 
process  of  refining  any  substance  by  re- 
peated distillation. 

RECTIFIER,  rek'ti-fi-er,  n.  one  who  recti- 
fies or  corrects :  one  who  refines  a  sub- 
stance by  repeated  distillation. 
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RECTIFT,  rek'ti-fl,  v,i.  to  make  straiaht  or 
right :  to  adjust :  to  correct  or  rearess  : 
to  refine  by  distillation  :—-pa.L  and  pa.p. 
rec'tified.  [L.  rectus,  straight,  right,  and 
faeiOj  to  make.] 

RECTILINEAL,  rek-ti-lin'e-al,  RECTI- 
LINEIAR,  rek-ti-lin'e-ar,  adj,  bounded 
by  straight  lines:  straight.  [L.  rectus, 
straight,  right,  and  lined,  a  line.] 

RECTITUDE,  rek'ti-tQd,  ik,  uprightness : 
correctness  of  principle  or  practice  :  in- 
tegrity. [Fr.  —  L.  rectitudo  —  rectus, 
straight,  E.  Right.] 

RECTOR,  rek'tor,  n.  a  ruler:  in  the  En- 
glish Church,  a  clergyman  who  has  the 
charge  and  care  of  a  parish,  together 
with  all  the  tithes,  etc. :  a  pastor :  a 
clergyman :  (Scot,)  the  head  master  of  a 
pubuc  school :  the  chief  elective  officer 
of  some  universities,  as  in  France  and 
Scotland:  the  title  ^ven  by  the  Jesuits 
to  the  heads  of  their  religious  houses. — 
ns.  Rbo'torate,  Reo'torship.  [L.— regro, 
rectum,  to  rule ;  akin  to  Sans.  r(y,  to 
govern.] 

RECTORAL,  rek'tor-al,  RECTORIAL,  rek- 
td'ri-al,  ady,  pertaining  to  a  rector  or  to 
a  rectory, 

RECTORY,  rek'tor-i,  n.  the  province  or 
mansion  of  a  rector, 

RECTUM,  rek'tum,  n.  the  lowest  part  of 
the  large  intestine.  [From  L.  rectus, 
straight.} 

RECUMBflNT,  re-kum'bent,  ac(j.,  lying 
back:    reclining:   idle.  —  adv,   Rscnir- 

BENTLY. — ns,       RECUU'BENCB,       RBOUM'- 

BKNOY.  fXi.  recumbo  —  re,  back,  and 
cunibo,  cuoo,  to  lie  down.] 

RECUPERATIVE,  re-kG'per-a-tiv,  RECU- 
PERATORY,  re-ktl'per-a-tor-i,  adj,  tend- 
ing to  recovery.  [L.  recuperativus — re- 
cupero,  to  recover.    See  Recover.] 

RECUR,  re-kur*,  v.i,  to  return  to  the  mind  : 
to  have  recourse :  to  resort :  to  happen  at 
a  stated  interval  :'—pr,p,  recurr'ing  •,pa,t, 
and  pa.p,  recurred'.  [L.  recurro — re, 
back,  ana  eurro,  to  run.    See  Cubrent.] 

RECURRENT,  re-kur'ent,  actj,  returning 
at  intervals. — fu.  Reourr'engb,  Reoubb - 
BNcnr 

RECURVATE,  re-kur'vftt,  v,t.  to  curve  or 
bend  back. 

RECUSANCY,  re-kOz'an-si,  n.  state  of 
being  a  recusant :  nonconformity. 

RECUSANT,  re-ktbs'ant  or  rek'-,  adj.  n  fus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign  in  rdjgious  matters.  —  n,  in 
England,  one  who  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  in 
reUgious  matters ;  a  nonconformist :  one 
who  refuses  to  acknowledge  some  prin- 
ciple or  party.  [Tr. — pr.p.  of  L.  recuso 
— re,  against,  ana  causa,  a  cause.  See 
Cause.! 

RED,  red,  ad{j,  {comp,  Redd'er,  superl. 
Redd'bst)  of  a  color  like  blood. — n,  one 
of  the  primary  colors,  of  several  shades, 
as  scarlet,  pink,  etc.— crdv.  Red'lt. — n. 
Red'ness.  [A.S.  redd,  cog,  with  Ice. 
raudh-r,  Ger.  roth,  L.  ruf-us,  Gr.  e-ry- 
thros,  Celt,  ruadh,  rhudd,] 

REDACTION,  re-dak'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
arranging  in  systematic  order,  esp.  liter- 
ary materials  :  the  digest  so  made.  [Fr. 
— L.  redactus,  pa.p.  of  redigo,  to  bring 
back,  to  get  together.] 

REDAN,  re-dan ,  n.  (fort,)  the  simplest 
form  of  field-work,  consisting  of  two 
faces  which  form  a  salient  angle  towards 
the  enemy,  serving  to  cover  a  bridge  or 
causeway.    [Fr.,  for  O.  Fr.  redent.    See 

xlEDENTED  I 

REDBREAST,  red'brest,  n.  a  favorite  song- 
bird, so  called  from  the  red  color  of  its 
breast,  the  robin. 

RED  CHALK,  RED  CLAY.    See  Reddle. 

REINDEER,  red'-der,  n.  a  species  of  deer 


which  is  reddts^-brown  in  summer :  the 

common  stag. 
REDDEN,  red^,  v,t,  to  make  red. — v,i,  to 

erow  red :  to  blush. 
REDDISH,  red'ish,    adj.  somewhat   red : 

moderately  red. — n,  I&dd'ishness. 

REDDmON,  red-dish'un,  n.  a  giving  back 
or  returning  of  anything  :  surrender :  a 
rendering  of  the  sense  :  explanation.  [Fr. 
— L.  reaaiti-o,  -onis — readitvs,  pa.  p.  of 
reddo,  to  restore.    See  Render.] 

REDDITIVE,  red'di-tiv,  adj,,  returning  an 
answer. 

REDDLE,  red'l,  n.  a  soft  clay  iron  ore  of  a 
reddish  color,  also  called  Red  clay  or 
Red  chalk. 

REDEEM,  re-dSm',  v,t,  to  ransom  :  to  re- 
lieve from  captivity  by  a  price :  to  rescue: 
to  pay  the  penalty  of :  to  atone  for  :  to 
perform,  as  a  promise:  to  improve:  to 
recover,  as  a  pledge.  J[Lit.  **to  buy 
back,*'  Fr.  r^tmer— L.  redimo—red,  back, 
and  emo,  to  buy,  orig.  to  take.] 

RKDFiFiMABTiK,  re-dem'a-bl,  adj,  that  may 
be  redeemed. — n.  Redeem' ableness. 

REDEEMER,  re-dSm'er,  n.  one  who  re- 
deems or  ransoms :  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

REDELIVER,  re-de-liv'er,  vA.  to  deliver 
back  or  again:  to  liberate  a  second  time. 
— n,  Redeltv'erance.  [L.  re,  back  or 
again,  and  Deltver.] 

REDELIVERY,  rS-de-Uv'er-i,  n.  the  act  of 
delivering  back :  a  second  delivery  or  lib- 
eration.] 

REDEMPTION,  re-dem'shun,  n.  act  of  re- 
deeming or  buying  back :  ransom  :  re- 
lease :  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from 
sin  and  misery  by  Christ.  JTFr. — L. — re- 
demptus,psL,'p,  of  redimo.  See  Redebic. 
Doublet  KAifsOM.] 

REDEMPTIVE,  re-demp'tiv,  adj,  pertain- 
ing to  redemption  :  serving  or  tending 
to  redeem. 

REDEMPTORY,  re-demp'tor-i,  adj,  serving 
to  redeem  :  paid  for  ransom.     • 

REDENTED,  re-dent'ed,  ac^,  formed  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.  [O,  Fr,  redent,  a 
double  notching  or  jagging— L.  re,  again, 
and  dens,  dentts,  a  tootn.] 

RED-HAND,  red'-hand,  n.  a  bloody  hand : 
(her,)  a  sinister  hand,  erect,  open,  and 
'*couped,"  the  distinguishing  badge  of 
baronets. — adv,  in  the  very  act,  as  if 
with  red  or  bloody  hands, 

RED-HEAT,  red'-het,  n.  heat  amounting 
to  redness. 

RED-HOT,  red'-hot,  ac^j,  heated  to  redness. 

REDINTEGRATION,  red-in-te-gra'shun,n. , 
restoration  to  integrity  or  to  a  whole  or 
sound  state :  renovation.  [L.  redinte- 
gratio,] 

RED-LEAD,  red'-led,  n.  a  preparation  of 
lead  of  a  fine  red  color  used  m  painting, 
etc 

RED-LETTER,  red'-let'er,  adj.  having  red 
letters:  auspicious  or  fortunate,  as  a  day, 
so  called  from  the  holidays  or  saints*  days 
being  indicated  by  red  tetters  in  the  old 
calendars. 

REDOLENT,  red'o-lent,  adj,,  diffusing  odor 
or  fragrance  :  scented. — ns,  ked'olence, 
Red'olenct.  [Fr. — L.  redol-ens,  -entis — 
red,  re,  off,  again,  and  oleo,  to  emit  an 
odor.    See  Odor  and  Olfactory.] 

REDOUBLE,  re-dub'l,  v,t,  to  double  again 
or  repeatedly :  to  increase  greatly :  to 
multiply. — v,i,  to  become  greatly  in- 
creased :  to  become  twice  as  much. 
[Fr.  re-doubler.    See  Doxtble.] 

REDOUBT,  re-dowt',  n.  {fort)  a  field-work 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  its  ditch  not  flanked 
from  the  parapet.  [Fr.  redoute,  riduit,  a 
redoubt,  retreat — lUridotto—h,  reductus, 
retired.    See  Reduce.] 

REDOUBTABLE,  re-dowtVbl,   adfj.   ter- 


rible to  foes :  valiant.  [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  re- 
doutable),  to  be  feared — O.  Fr.  redoubter 
(Fr,  redouter),  to  fear  greatly— L.  re, 
back,  and  dubito,  to  doubt.    See  Doubt.] 

REDOUND,  re-downd',  v,i,  to  be  sent  back 
by  reaction :  to  result.  [Lit.  "  to  roll 
back  as  a  wave,"  Fr.  r4aonder—h,  re- 
dundo — re,  back,  and  undo,  to  surge — 
unda,  a  wave.] 

REDRAFT,  r&draft',  n.  a  second  draft  oi 
copy  :  a  new  bill  of  exchange  which  the 
holder  of  a  protested  bill  draws  on  the 
drawer  or  indorsers,  for  the  amount  of 
the  bill,  with  costs  and  charges.  [L.  re, 
again,  and  Draft.] 

REDRESS,  re-dres',  v,t,  to  set  right :  to  re- 
lieve from :  to  make  amends  to. — n. 
relief  :  I'epa  ration.  [Fr.  redresser — re, 
again,  and  dresser.    See  Dress.] 

REDRESSIBLE,  re-dresl-bl,  acfj.  that  may 
be  redressed 

REDRESSIVE,  re-dres'iv,  adj,  affording  re- 
dress 

REDSHANK,  red'shank,  n.  an  aquatic 
bird  of  the  snipe  family,  with  legs  of  a 
bright  red  color. 

RED-TAPE,  red-t&p',  n,  the  red  tape  used 
in  public,  and  esp.  government  ofl3ces, 
for  tying  up  documents,  etc. :  appUed 
satirically  to  the  intricate  system  of 
routine  in  vogue  there :  official  formal- 
ity.— a4i'  pertaining  to  oflScial  formality. 

RED-TAPISM,  red-tap'izm,  n,  the  system 
of  routine  in  government  and  other  pub- 
lic ofilces. — n,  Red-^ap'ibt,  a  great  stick- 
ler for  routine. 

REDUCE,  re-dils',  v.t.  to  bring  into  a  lower 
state  :  to  lessen  :  to  impoverish  :  to  sub- 
due :  to  arrange :  (artth.  and  aJg,)  to 
change  numbers  or  quantities  from  one 
denomination  into  another.  [lit.  '*to 
bring  back,"  L.  reduce,  reductum — re. 
back,  and  du>co,  to  lead.    See  Dxtkb.] 

REDUCIBLE,  re-dQs'i-bl,  adfj.  that  may  be 
reduced 

REDUCTION,  re-duk'shun,  n.  act  of  reduc- 
ing or  state  of  being  reduced :  diminu- 
tion :  subjugation :  a  rule  for  changing 
numbers  or  quantities  from  one  denonu- 
nation  to  another.    [Fr. — L.] 

REDUNDANCE,  re-dun'dans,  REDUN- 
DANCY, re-dun'dan-si,  n,  quality  of  be- 
ing redundant  or  superfluous:  that  which 
is  redundant. 

REDUNDANT,  re-dun'dant,  act;,  exceeding 
what  is  necessary  :  superfluous,  in  words 
or  images. — adv,  Redun'dantly.  [Lit. 
"overflowing  like  waves,"  Fr. — ^L.  re- 
dundrans,  -antis,  pr.p.  of  redundo.  See 
RedoundJ 

REDUPLICATE,  re-da'plik-fit,  v,t,  to  du- 
plicate or  double  again  :  to  multiply  :  to 
repeat.— ac^'.  doubled.  —  n.  Reduplica'- 
TION.    [L.  re,  again,  and  Dufucatb.] 

RE-ECHO,  re-ek'o,  v,t,  to  echo  back.— ».t. 
to  give  back  echoes:  to  resound. — n,  the 
echo  of  an  echo.  [L.  re,  back,  and  Echo.] 

REED,  red,  n.  a  kind  of  grass,  common  at 
the  sides  of  rivers,  lakes,  etc. :  a  musical 
pipe  anciently  made  of  a  reed:  the 
mouth-tube  of  a  musical  instrument: 
the  part  of  a  loom  by  which  the  threads 
are  separated.  [A.S.  hreod;  Dut.  and 
Ger,  net,] 

REEDED,  rgd'ed,  adj.  covered  with  reeds : 
formed  with  reed-like  ridges  or  channelsc 

REEDY,  rM'i,  o^'.  abounding  with  reeds: 
resembling  or  sounding  as  a  reed. 

REEF,  rSf ,  n.  a  chain  of  rocks  lying  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  [Ice.  7*^, 
Dan.  rev;  conn,  with  RrvE,  and  so  lit.  the 
"cleft**  or  "riven."] 

REEF,  rSf,  n.  a  portion  of  a  sail. — v,t.  io 
reduce  the  exposed  surface  of,  as  a  sa  1. 


[Put,  rif,  reef] 
l^iE 


EFY,  rfif i,  adj.  full  of  reefs. 


KEjaK. 
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RK£2K,  rSk,  n.  smoke :  vapor. — v.i,  to  emit 

smoke  or  vapor:  to  steam.    rA.S.  rec; 

Ice.  reykr,  Ger.  ranch,  Dut.  rook,  smoke.] 
REEBry,  rek'i,  ac^,  full  of  reek :  smoky : 

soiled  with  steam  or  smoke  :  foul. 
REEL,  rel,    n.    a   lively   Scottish   dance. 

[Oael.  rtghil,] 
R£EL,  rel,  n.  a  rolling  or  turning  frame  for 

winding  yarn,  etc. — v.f.  to  wind  on  a  reel. 

[A.S.  reoi,  hreoh] 
REEL,  rel,  v.i,  to  stagger  :  to  vacillate. 
RE-ELECT,  r§-e-lekt',  v.t  to  elect  again. 

— n.  RB-ELB(yTiON.      [L.  re,  again,  and 

Elect.] 
RE-ELiaiBLE,  re-eri>ji-hl,  ac^j.  capable  of 

re-election. — n.  R»-EiJOiBiL'rrT. 
RE^EMBARK,  re-em-bark',  v.t  to  embark 

or  put  on  board  a^n. — n.  Re-embark  a*- 

TXON.    [L.  re,  agam,  and  Embark.] 
RE-ENACT,  r&-en-akt',  v.t.  to  enaot  again. 

— n,  Rb-bnaot'ment.    [L.  re,  again,  and 

Enact.] 
RE  -  ENFORCE,      RE  -  ENFORCEMENT. 

Same  as  Reinforce,  Reinforcement. 
RE>-£NTBR,  re^n'ter,  v.t  and  v.i.  to  enter 

again  or  anew. — ^Rs-BNTBRiNa  angle,  an 

angle  pointing  inwards.    [L.  re,  again, 

and  Enter.] 
RE-ENTRY,  r&-en'tri,  n.  an enterin&r  again: 

the  resuming  apossesston  lately  lost. 
REEIRMOUSE.    See  Rbbemousb. 
RE^-BSTABLISH,  r^-es-tab'lish,  v.t  toes- 

tablish   again.  —  n.  Rb-eotab^TiIKH mhnt. 

[L.  re,  again,  and  Estabuhh.] 
R£EV£,  rev,  n.  a  steward  or  other  officer 

(now  used   only  in   composition,  as  in 

Sheriff).    [M.£.  rcrc— A.B.  fferefa ;  Gter. 

graf;  all  from  Low  L.  grafio,  graphio^ 


Qr.  graphs,  to  write.] 
REEVE,  rev,  v.t  to 


paas  the  end  of  a  rope 
through  any  hole,  as  the  channel  of  a 
block:— ^a.^.  and  pa^p.  reeved,  also  rove 
(Tiaut).    [See  RaacF,  v.] 

RE-EXAMINE,  rS^egz-am'in,  v,t  to  ex- 
amine again  or  anew.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
Examine.] 

REFECTION,  re-fek'shun,  n.  refreshment : 
a  meal  or  repast.  [Fr. — ^L.  refect — re- 
fido,  refeetum — re,  again,  ana/ooio,  to 
make.] 

REFECTORY,  re-fek'tor-i,  n.  the  nlace 
where  refections  or  meals  are  taken: 
(orig.)  a  hall  in  convents  or  monasteries 
where  mea4s  were  taken. 

REFER,  re-fer',  v.t  to  submit  to  another 
person  or  authority :  to  assign:  to  reduce. 
— v.i,  to  have  reference  or  recourse :  to 
relate:  to  allude  :—pr.p.  referr'ing;  pa.f. 
and  pa.p,  referred'.  fFr.  rifirer — ^L.  re- 
fero,  to  carry  away  or  back — re,  back,  and 
fero,  to  bear.] 

REFERABLE,  refer-a*bl,  REFERRIBLE, 
re-fer'i-bl,  ady,  that  may  be  referred  or 
considered  in  connection  with  something 
else :  that  may  be  assigned  or  considered 
as  belonfi^ng  or  related  to. 

REFEREE,  ref-er-e',  n.  one  to  whom  any- 
thing is  referred :  an  arbitrator,  umpire, 
or  judge. 

REFERENCE,  refer-ens,  n.  the  act  of  refer- 
ring: a  submitting  for  information  or 
decision :  relation :  allusion :  one  who  or 
that  which  is  referred  to  :  (law)  the  act 
of  submitting  a  dispute  for  investigation 
or  decision. 

REFERRIBLE.    Same  as  Referable. 

REFINE,  re-fIn',  v.t  to  separate  from  ex- 
traneous matter  :  to  reonce  to  a  fine  or 
pure  state :  to  purify :  to  clarify :  to 
polish :  to  make  elegant :  to  purify  the 
manners,  morals,  etc. — v.i.  to  become 
fine  or  pure :  to  affect  nicety :  to  improve 
in  any  Kind  of  excellence. — n.  Refin'er. 
[L.  re,  denoting  change  of  state,  and 
FiNB;  cf.  Fr.  rafflner  (reajpner),  It. 
rafftnareA 

RE^INEMbNT,  re-fln'ment,  n.  act  of  refine 


ing  or  state  of  being  refined  :  purifica- 
tion :  separation  from  what  is  impure, 
etc. :  cultivation:  elegance:  polish:  purity: 
an  excessive  nicety. 

REFINERY,  re-fin'er-i,  n.  a  place  for  refin- 
ing. 

REFINING,  re-fin'ing,  n.  the  act  or  proc- 
ess of  refining  or  purifying,  particularly 
sugar  or  metals. 

REFIT,  re-fit',  v.t.  to  Jit  or  prepare  again. 
— n.  Refit'ment.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
Fit.] 

REFLECT,  re-flekt',  v.t  to  bend  hack:  to 
throw  back  after  striking  upon  any 
surface,  as  light,  etc. — v.i.  to  be  thrown 
back,  as  light,  heat,  etc.  :  to  revolve  in 
the  mind  :  to  consider  attentively  or 
deeply :  to  ponder :  to  cast  reproach  or 
censure.  [L.  reflecto,  reflexiem — re,  and 
Jlecto,  to  bend  or  turn.] 

REFLECTING,  re-flekfing,  adj.,  throiving 
back  light,  heat,  etc. :  given  to  reflection: 
thoughtful. 

REFLECTION,  re-flek'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
reflecting  :  the  sending  back  of  light, 
heat,  etc. :  the  state  of  being  reflected : 
that  which  is  reflected :  the  action  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  is  conscious  of  its  own 
operations :  attentive  consideration :  con- 
templation :  censure  or  reproach. 

REFLECTIVE,  re^flekt'iv,  adj.  reflecting: : 
considering  the  operations  of  the  mind : 
exercising  thought  or  reflection  :  (gram.) 
reoiprocaL  —  adv.    Rerlbct'ively.  —  n* 

RSFIiBOT'lVENBSS. 

REFLECTOR,  re-flekt'or,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  reflects :  a  mirror  or  poUahed 
reflecting  surface. 

REFLEX,  re'fleks,  ae^.,  bent  or  turned 
book :  reflected  :  (physiology)  said  of  cer- 
tcdn  movements  which  take  place  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  being  sent  back  from 
a  nerve-centre  in  answer  to  a  stimulus 
from  the  surfiEboe :  (paint)  illuminated 
by  light  reflected  from  another  part  of 
tne  same  picture. — n.  reflection:  light 
reflected  from  an  illuminated  surface. 

REFLEXIBLE,  re-fleks'i-bl,  REFLECTI- 
BLE,  re-flekt'i-bl,  adfj.  thatmay  be  re- 
flected or  thrown  back. — n.  Refi^sobil'- 

ITY.    

REFLEXIVE,  re-fleks'iv,  ad/.,  tumedbach- 
ward :  reflective :  respecnnf  the  past : 
turning  back  on  itself. — aah.  Reflex'- 

REFLUENT,  refl6(>-ent,  adfj'., flowing  back: 
ebbing.  [L.  refluene,  '•entia,  pr.p.  of  re- 
fluo — re,  back,  and  fluo,  ftvxum,  to 
flowj 

REFLUX,  rC'fluks,  adj.,  flawing  or  return- 
ing back :  reflex. — n.  a  flowing  back  : 
ebo. 

REFORM,  re-form',  v.t.  to  form  again  or 
anew  :  to  transform  :  to  make  better :  to 
remove  that  which  is  objectionable  from  : 
to  repair  or  improve :  to  reclaim. — v.i, 
to  become  better :  to  abandon  evil :  to  be 
corrected  or  improved. — n.  a  forming 
anew :  change,  amendment,  improve- 
ment. [L.  re,  again,  formo,  to  shape, 
from  forma.    See  Form,  n.] 

REFORMATION,  re-for-ma'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  forming  again. 

REFORMATION,  ref-or-ma'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  reforming:  amendment:  improvement: 
the  great  religious  change  of  the  16th 
centurv,  when  the  Protestants  separated 
from  the  R.  Cath.  Church. 

REFORMATIVE,  re-form'a-tiv,  adj.  form- 
ing again  or  anew :  tending  to  produce 
reform. 

REFORMATORY,  re-form'a-tor-i,  adj.  re- 
forming: tending  to  produce  reform.— n. 
an  institution  for  reclaiming  youths  and 
children  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crime. 


REFORMED,  re-formd',  adj.  formed  again 
or  anew:  changed  :  amended:  improved: 
denoting  the  cnurches  formed  after  the 
Reformation,  esp.  those  that  separated 
from  Luther  on  matters  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  :  Protestant. 

REFORMER,  re-form'er,  n.  one  who  re- 
forms :  one  who  advocates  politic iil  re- 
form: one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Reformation  of  the  16th  century. 

REFRACT,  re-frakt\  v.t  to  break  back  or 
open :  to  break  the  natural  course,  or 
bend  from  a  direct  line,  as  rays  of  light, 
etc.  [L.  refringo,  refractum — re,  back, 
and /rango,  to  br^kk.    See  Fraction.] 

REFRACTION,  re-frak'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
refracting :  the  change  in  the  direction 
of  a  ray  of  light,  heat,  etc.,  when  it  en- 
ters a  different  medium. 

REFRACTIVE,  re-frakt'iv,  adj.  refracting: 
pertaining  to  refraction. — n.  RBFEtAcrP- 

rVBNBSB 

REFRACTORY,  re-frakt'oM,  adj.,  break- 
ing through  rules  :  unruly  :  unmanage- 
able :  obstinate :  perverse :  difficult  of 
fusion,  as  metals,  etc.—^idi;.  Rbfra<71^- 

OSOLY.'—n.  RSFBACr'ORINESS. 

REFRAIN,  re-fran',  n.  a  phrase  or  verse 
recurring  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  a 
poem  :  the  burden  of  a  song.  [Fr.— O. 
Fr.  refraindre—Jj.  refringo  (refrango).] 

REFRAIN,  re-fr&n',  v.t.  to  curb:  to  re- 
strain.— v.i.  to  keep  from  action :  to  for- 
bear. [Fr.  refr^ner — ^L.  refreno — re,  and 
frenumj  a  bridle.] 

REFRANQIBLE,  re-fran'ji-bl,  actf.  that 
may  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of  a  di- 
rect course,  as  rays  of  light,  heat,  etc. — 
n.  Reprangibil'ity. 

REFRESH,  re-fresh',  v.t  to  make  /rc»/i 
again:  to  allay  heat:  to  give  ne\H 
strength,  spirit,  etc.,  to  :  to  revive  sdUn 
exhaustion :  to  enliven  :  to  restore.  [L. 
re,  again,  and  Fresh.] 

REFRESHMENT,  re-fresh'ment,  n.  the 
act  of  refreshing :  new  strength  or  spirit 
after  exhaustion  :  that  which  refreshes, 
as  food  or  rest. 

REFRIGERANT,  re-frij'er-ant,  acfj.  mak- 
ing co2c2 ;  cooling :  refreshing. — n.  that 
^vhich  cools 

REFRIGERATE,  re-frij'er-ftt»  v.t  to  make 
<x)ld :  to  cool:  to  refresh. — n.  Rs^triqera'- 
flON.  [Fr. — ^L.  re,  denoting  change  of 
state,  and  frigero,  -atum,  to  cod,  from 
frigusj  cold.    See  FRIGID.] 

REF^IGERATIVE,  re-frij'er-a-tiv,  RE- 
FRIGERATORY, re-frij'er-a-tor-i,  ad^j., 
cooling:  refreshing, 

REFRIGERATOR,  re-frij'er-Srtor,  n.  an 
apparatus  for  preserving  food  by  keeping 
it  at  a  low  temperature:  an  ice-safe. 

REFRIGERATORY,  re-frij'er-a-tor-i,  n.  a 
cooler :  a  vessel  or  apparatus  for  cooling, 
used  in  brewing,  etc. 

REFT,  reft,  pa. «.  And  pa.p,  of  Reayb. 

REFUGE,  refuj,  n.  that  which  affords 
shelter  or  protection :  an  asylum  or 
retreat :  a  resource  or  expedient.  [lit. 
**a  fleeing  back,*'  Fr. — L.  refugium — re, 
back,  and  fugio,  to  flee.] 

REFUGEE,  ref-a-j§',  n.  one  who  flees  for 
refu^  to  another  country,  esp.  from 
religious  persecution  or  pohtical  comma 
tion.  

REFULGENCE,  re-ful'jens,  REFULGEN 
CY,  re-ful'ien-si,  w.  state  of  being  reful- 
gent:  brigntness :  brilliance, 

REFULGENT,  re-ful'jent,  adj.  casting  a 
flood  of  light :  shining:  brilliant. — adv. 
Reful'gently.  [L.  refulgens,  -entis,  pr*p. 
of  refulgeo--^e,  mtens.,  fulgeo,  to  shine.] 

REFUND,  re-fund',  v.t,  to  repay  :  to  re- 
store :  id  return  what  has  been  taken, 
[lit.  *'  to  pour  back,"  L.  refundo,  refiAnun 
— re,  back,  and /undo,  to  pour.] 
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RBFUSAL,  re-fQz'al,  n.  denial  of  aDythiQg> 
requested :  rejection :  the  right  of  laking 
in  preference  to  others. 

REFUSE,  re-fuz',  v,t,  to  reject :  to  deny, 
as  a  request,  etc. — r.t.  to  decline  accept- 
ance :  not  to  comply.  [Fr.  refuser^  prob. 
due  to  confusion  of  L.  refuto,  to  drive 
back,  and  recuso^  to  make  an  objection 
a.^inst.] 

REFUSE,  refQs,  adj.,  refused:  worthless. 
— n,  that  which  is  rejected  or  left  as 
worthless  :  dross. 

REFUTABLE,  re-f ut'a-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
refuted  or  disproved. — adv,  Refut'ablt. 
—n.  Rkfutabil'ity. 

REFUTATION,  ref-Q-t&'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
refutinff  or  disproving. 

REFUTATORY,  re-fQt'a-tor-i,  adj.  tending 
to  refute :  refuting. 

REFUTE,  re-faf ,  v.t  to  repel :  to  oppose  : 
to  disprove.  [Lit.  "to  pour  back,"  Fr. 
r^futer — ^L.  refuto — re,  back,  and  base 
fiidy  root  of  fundo,  futilis.] 

REGAIN,  rS-gan',  v,t  to  gain  back  or 
again ;  to  recover.  [L.  re,  back,  and 
Gain.] 

REGAL,  rg'gal,  a^i*  belonging  to  a  king : 
kingly :  royal. — adv.  Re'oally.  [Fr.— L. 
regalis—rex,  a  kin?,  from  rego,  to  rule.] 

REGAL,  rg'gal,  or  RIGOLE,  rig'ol,  n.  a 
small  portable  organ  used  to  support 
treble  voices.  [Fr. — ^It, — L.  regalia.  See 
Rboal,  adjJ] 

REGALE,  re^gSl',  v.t.  to  entertain  in  a 
sumptuous  manner  :  to  refresh  :  to  grati- 
fy.— r.i.  to  feast. — n.  a  ressX  or  nu^^nifl* 
cent  feast.  [Fr.  r^ater— Sp.  regalar—J^ 
regeUtre,  to  thaw ;  or  from  Fr.  and  It. 
gcUa,  good  cheer.    See  GaIjA.] 

REGALEMENT,  re-gal'ment,  n.  the  act  of 
regaling :  entertainment :  refreshment. 

REGALIA,  re-ga'li*a,  fupl,  the  ensigns  of 
royalty  :  the  crown,  sceptre,  etc.,  esp. 
those  used  at  a  coronation :  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  sovereign  :  the  ornar 
mental  dress,  badges,  jewels,  etc. ,  worn 
by  freemasons,  and  other  societies,  or  by 
hi^h  officers  and  dignitaries.  (Xit.  *  *  royal 
thm^,"  neuter  pi.  of  reg€Ui87\ 

REGALITY,  re-gall-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
r^al :  royalty  :  sovereignty. 

REGARD,  re-g&rd',  v,L  to  observe  particu- 
larly :  to  hold  in  respect  or  affection  :  to 
pay  attention  to :  to  keep  or  observe  :  to 
esteem:  to  consider. — n.  (€nig*)look,  gaze: 
attention  with  interest :  observation :  re- 
spect :  affection  :  repute :  relation :  ref- 
erence.— n.  Rbgabd'er.  [Fr.  regarder — 
re,  and  garder,  to  keep,  look  after.  See 
Guard.! 

REGARDFUL,  re-g&rd'fool,  adj.  full  of 
regard :  taking  notice  :  heedful :  atten- 
tive.— adv.  RBOA&D'FUIiLT. 

REGARDLESS,  re-gftrd'les,  adj.  without 
regard :  not  attending:  negligent:  heed- 
less, -adv.  RsQABD'LBS8LY.~n.  Reqard'- 

LBSSNBSa. 

REGATTA,  re-gat'a,  n.  a  race  of  vachts  : 
any  rowing  or  sailing  match.  [Ori^.  a 
grand  f^te  and  contest  of  the  gondoliers 
at  Venice,  It.  regatta  or  rigatta  —  It. 
riga^  a  row  —  O.  Ger.  riga,  Qier.  reike,  a 
row.J 

REGELATION,  re-jel-&'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
freezing  anew.  [L.  re,  aeain,  and  gelatio, 
freezing.    See  Gblatin.J 

REGENCY,  r§'jen-si,  n.  the  office,  juris- 
diction, or  domim'on  of  a  regent :  a  body 
intrusted  with  vicarious  government. 

REGENERATE,  re-jen'er-at,  v.t.  to  gen- 
erate or  produce  anew:  {tfieol.)  to  renew 
the  heart  and  turn  it  to  the  love  of  God. 
-"<ic(7«  rejgenerated  :  renewed.  —  ns.  Re- 
oen'erateness,  Regen'eracy,  state  of 
bong  regenerate,  \h,  regenero,  -atum, 
to  bring  forth  again — re,  again,  genero, 
to  beget,  bring  forth.    See  Gbnbbats.] 


REGENERATION,  r6-jen-er-&'shun,  n.  act 
of  regenerating :  state  of  being  regener- 
ated: (VieoJ.)  new  birth:  the  change  from 
a.  carnal  to  a  Christian  life. 

REGENERATIVE,  re-jen'er-at-iv,  ady.  per- 
taining to  regeneration. — adv.  Reoen'- 

ERATIVELY. 

REGENT,  re'jent,  ac^f.  invested  with  in- 
terim sovereign  authority  :  ruling :  gov- 
erning.— n.  one  invested  with  interim  au- 
thoritj' :  one  who  rules  for  a  sovereign  : 
in  the  English  universities  a  master  of 
arts  under  five  years*  standing,  and  a 
doctor  under  two  :  one  of  the  board, 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  all  tne  colleges, 
acadamies,  and  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  [Fr. — L.  regena,  -entis,  pr.p. 
of  rego,  to  rule.] 

REGENTSHIP,  re'jent-ship,  n.  office  of  a 
regent :  deputed  authority. 

REGICIDE,  rej'i-sTd,  n.  the  murderer  of  a 
king :  the  murder  of  a  king. — adj.  Reoici'- 
DAL.  [Fr.  ;  from  L.  rea:,  regis,  a  king, 
and  c^oo,  to  kill.] 

REGIME,  ra-zh5m',  n.  mode  of  ruling  one's 
diet :  form  of  government  *  administra- 
tion.   [Fr.—L.  regimen — reaOf  to  rule.] 

REGIMEN,  rej'i-men,  n.,  riue  prescribeid : 
orderly  government :  any  regulation  for 
gradually  producing  benefit :  (med.)  rule 
of  diet:  {granu)  the  government  of  one 
word  by  another  :  words  governed.    [L.] 

REGIMENT,rej'i.ment,  n.  a  body  of  soldiers 
nded  or  commanded  by  a  colonel,  and 
consisting  of  a  number  of  companies  or 
troops. 

REGlMENTAIi,  rej-i-ment'al,  adj.  relating 
to  a  regiment : — n.pl.  the  uniform  of  a 
regiment. 

REGION,  re'jun,  n.  a  portion  of  land : 
country :  district.  [L.  regie,  regionia — 
rego,  to  rule,  direct,  mark  a  boundary.] 

REGISTER,  rej'is-ter,  n.  a  written  record, 
regularly  kept :  the  book  containing  the 
register:  that  which  registers  or  re- 
cords :  that  which  regulates,  as  the  dam- 
per of  a  furnace  or  stove:  a  stop  or 
range  of  pipes  on  the  organ,  etc :  the 
compass  of  a  voice  or  of  a  musical  in- 
strument.— v.t.  to  enter  in  a  register :  to 
record.  [Fr.  regiatre  (It.  and  Sp.  regiatro) 
— ^Low  L.  regiatrum,  for  L.  regeatum — re, 
back,  and  aero,  to  carry.] 

REGISTRAR,  reVis-trar,  n.  one  who  keeps 
a  register.— n.KEQ'iSTRARSHiP,  office  of  a 
registrar. 

REGflSTRATION,  rej-is-tra'shun,  lu  act  of 
registering. 

REGISTRY,  rej'is-tri,  n.  act  of  registering: 
place  where  a  register  is  kept :  facts  re- 
corded. 

REGNANCY,  reg'nan-si,  n.  condition  of 
bein^  regnant  or  reigning :  reign :  pre- 
dommanoe. 

REGNANT,  remnant,  cuy,,  reigning  or  rul- 
ing :  predommant :  exercising  regal  au- 
thority. [L.  regnana,  regnantia,  pr.p.  of 
r^wo— regfo,  to  rule.] 

REGRESS,  re'gres,  n.  a  going  or  passage 
back:  return:  power  of  returning. — v.i. 
to  go  back  :  to  return  to  a  former  place 
or  state.  [L.  regreasua — re,  back,  and 
gradior,greaaua,  to  step,  go.] 

REGRESSION,  re-gresh'un,  n.  act  of  going 
back  or  returning. 

REGRESSIVE,  re-gres'iv,  adj,,  going  bade : 
returning, 

REGRET,  re-gret',  v.t.  to  grieve  at:  to  re- 
member witn  sorrow  x-^pr.p.  regrett'ing : 
pa.U  a,nd  pa.p.  regrett'ed. — tu  sorrow  for 
anything :  concern :  remorse.  [EV.  re- 
gretter — re-,  and  Goth,  gretan,  A.S.  gnB- 
tan,  to  weep.] 

REGItETFUL,  re-gret'fool,  adj.  full  of  re- 
,      gret.— adt?.  Reqret'fullt. 
I  REGULAR,  reg'u-lar,   adj,  according   to 


rule  or  established  custom :  governed, 
by  rule  :  uniform  :  orderly :  periodical : 
level,  unbroken  :  instituted  according  to 
established  forms:  (geom.)  having  all  the 
sides  and  angles  equal :  belonging  to  tlie 
permanent  army  :  as  opp.  to  **  secular  " 
m  the  R.  Cath.  Church,  denoting  monies, 
friars,  etc.,  under  a  monastic  rule. — n. 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  permanent 
army.— adr.  Reg'ULABLY.  FL.  regularia 
— regula,  a  rule — regfo,  to  rule.] 

REGULARITY,  reg-u^lar'i-ti,  n.  Quality  of 
being  regular:  conformity  to  rule:  meth- 
od :  uniformity. 

REGULATE,  reg'u-lat,  v.t.  to  make  regu- 
lar :  to  adjust  by  rule :  to  subject  to 
rules  or  restrictions :  to  put  in  good 
order. 

REGULATION,  reg-a-la'shun,  n.  act  of 
r^ulating  :  state  of  being  regulated  :  a 
rule  or  order  prescribed  :   precept :  law. 

REGULATIVE,  reg'a-lartiv,  adj.  tending 
to  regulate. 

REGULATOR,  reg'Q-la-tor,  lu  one  who  or 
that  which  regulates:  a  lever  which 
regulates  the  motion  of  a  watch,  etc.: 
anything  that  regulates  motion^ 

REGULUS,  reg'a-lns,  n.  an  intermediarte 
and  impure  product  in  the  smelting  of 
metallic  onas.  FLit.  ''little  king,"L.;  a 
name  g^ven  by  the  alchemists.] 

REHABILITATE,  re-harbil'i-tSt,  v.t.  (law) 
to  reinstate,  restore  to  former  privileges. 
rPr.  r^habiliter — L.  re,  again,  haheo,  to 
nave.] 

REHEAI2SAL,  re-hers'al,  n.  act  of  rehears- 
ing :  recital :  recital  before  public  repre- 
sentation. 

REHEARSE,  re-hers*,  v.t.  to  repeat  what 
has  already  been  said  :  to  narrate  :  to  re- 
cite  before  a  public  representation. — n. 
Reheabs'er.  [Lit.  "to  harrow  again,*' 
O.  Fr.  rehercer  —  re,  again,  herce  (Fr. 
herae),  a  harrow.    See  Hearse.] 

REIGN,  r&n,  n.  rule  :  dominion  :  royal  au- 
thority :  supreme  power :  influence : 
time  during  which  a  sovereign  rules. — 
v.t.  to  rule:  to  have  sovereign  power  :  to 
be  predominant.  [Fr.  rigne — L.  regnum 
— rego,  to  rule.] 

REIMBURSE,  re-im-burs',  v.t.  to  refund : 
to  pay  an  equivalent  to  for  loss  or  ex- 
pense. [Fr.  rembouraer — re,  back,  and 
embouraer,  to  put  in  a  purse,  from  bourae, 
a  purse.    See  JPURSE.] 

REIMBURSEMENT,  re-im-burs'ment,  n. 
act  of  reimbursing  or  repaying. 

REIN,  ran,  n.  the  strap  of  a  bridle  :  an 
instrument  for  curbing  or  governing : 
government.  —  v.t.  to  govern  with  the 
rein  or  bridle  :  to  restrain  or  control. — 
To  QrvE  THE  REllfS  TO,  to  leave  unchecked. 
[O.  Fr.  reine  (Fr.  r4ne),  through  Late  L. 
retina,  from  retineo,  to  hold  back.] 

REINDEER,  ran'der,  n.  a  kind  of  deer  m 
the  north,  valuable  for  the  chase  and  for 
domestic  uses.  [Ice.  hreinn,  O.  Sw.  ren 
— Lapp,  reino,  pasture  (Skeat),  and  E. 
Dekr-1 

REINFORCE,  re-in-fSrs',  v.t.  to  enforce 
again  :  to  strengthen  with  new  force  or 
support. — n.  Reinforce'ment,  the  act  of 
reinforcing :  additional  force  or  assist- 
ance,  esp.  of  troops.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
Enforce.] 

REINLESS,  ranles,  ad(f.  without  rein  oi 
restraint. 

REINS,  ranz,  n.pl.  the  kidney  a :  the  lower 
part  of  the  back  over  the  kidneys :  [p.) 
the  inward  parts:  the  heart.  fFr,— L. 
renea ;  Gr.  jmr^,  the  midriff.] 

REINSTATE,  rg-in-stat',  v.  t.  to  place  in  » 
former  state,      [u.  re,  again,    and   IK- 

8TATE.] 

REINSTATEMENT.  r§-in-stat'ment,  n.  aoi 
of  reinstating :  re-establishment. 
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REINVEST,  re-in-vest',  %\t  to  invest  a^^ain 
or  a  second  time. — n.  Rbinvbst'msmt,  act 
of  reinvesting :  a  second  investment.  [L. 
re,  again,  and  Invest.] 

REINVIGORATE,  re-in-vig'or-fit,  v.f.  to 
invigorate  again.    [L.  re,  again,  and  In- 

VIGOEATE.] 

REISSUE,  re-ish'05,  v,t.  to  issue  again.^-n. 
a  second  issue.    [Lu  re,  again,  and  Issue.] 

REITERATE,  re-it'er-fit,  v,t  to  iterate  or 
repeat  again :  to  repeat  again  and  again, 
—itdj.  Rett'erative.    [L.  re,  again,  and 

REITERATION,  r&-it-er4l'8hun,  n.  act  of 
reiterating. 

REJECT,  re-jekt',  v.t  to  throw  away :  to 
refuse:  to  renounce.  [lit.  ''to  throw 
back,''  L.  r^ido,  rejeetam — re,  back,  and 
jocio,  to  throw,] 

REJECTION,  re-jeVshun,  n.  act  of  reject- 
ing :  refusal. 

RE«rOICE,  re-jois',  v.t.  to  feel  and  express 
jcty  again  and  again :  to  be  glad  :  to  ex- 
ult or  triumph. — v,t,  to  make  joyful :  to 
gladden.  [Fr.  rfjouir^^re^  again,  and 
jouir,  to  enjoy— j[oie,  joy.    See  Joy.J 

REJOICING,  re-jois'ing,  n.  act  of  bein^ 
joyful :  expression,  subject,  or  experi- 
ence ofjqy. 

REJOICINGLY,  re-jois'ing-li,  adv.  with  joy 
or  exultation. 

REJOIN,  re-join',  v,t.  to  join  again:  to 
unite  what  is  separated :  to  meet  again. 
— v,i,  to  answer  to  a  reply.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  Jonj/I 

REJOINDER,  re-join'der,  n.  an  answer 
joined  on  to  another,  an  answer  to  a  re- 
ply :  {law)  the  defendant's  answer  to  a 
plaintiff's  **  replication." 

REJUVENESCENT,  re-jOC-ven-es'ent,  ocj/., 
growing  young  again,    [L.  re,  again,  aad 

JEIEKINDLE,  r&-kin'dl,  v.t.  to  kindle  again: 
to  set  on  fire  or  arouse  anew,  [L.  re, 
again,  and  Kindle.] 

RELAPSE,  re-laps',  v.i.  to  sZtcIe,  sink  or 
fall  hack :  to  return  to  a  former  state  or 
practice. — n.  a  falling  back  into  a  former 
Dad  state.  QL  relabor^  relavfus^-re,  back 
or  a^n,  labovy  to  slip  or  slide.] 

RELATE,  re-l&t%  v.t.  to  describe  :  to  tell : 
to  ally  by  connection  or  kindred.— v.t. 
to  have  reference :  to  refer.  [Lit.  "  to 
bring  back,"  L.re/ero,  relatum — re-,  back 
fero,  to  carry.] 

RELATED,  re-lat'ed,  adj.  allied  or  con- 
nected by  kindred  or  blood. 

RELAHON,  re-la'shun,  n.  act  of  relating 
or  telling:  recital:  that  which  is  related: 
mutusd  connection  between  two  things: 
resemblance :  connection  by  birth  or 
marriaee. — n.  Rela'tionship. 

RELATIONAL,  re-lS.'shun-al,  acfj.  having 
relation :  having  kindred. 

RELATIVE,  relVtiv,  adj.  having  relation: 
respecting:  not  absolute  or  existing  by 
itself :  considered  as  belonging  to  some- 
thine'else:  (ffram.)  expressing  relation.—- 
n.  that  which  has  relation  to  something 
else:  a  relation:  {gramJJ^,  pronoun  which 
relates  to  something  before,  called  its 
antecedent.  —  adv.  Relatively.  — >  n, 
Rklativ'ity. 

RELAX,  re-laks',  v.t.  to  loosen  one  thing 
away  from  another :  to  slacken:  to  make 
less  close:  to  make  less  severe:  to  relieve 
from  attention  or  effort :  to  divert:  to 
loosen,  as  the  bowels  :  to  make  languid. 
— v.i.  to  become  less  close:  to  become 
less  severe :  to  attend  less.  {h.  rdaxOt 
-^itum — re-,  away  from,  laxo,  to  loosen — 
laxiiSf  loose,  slack.] 

RELAXATION,  re-laks-&'shun,  n.  act  of 
relaxing :  state  of  being  relaxed :  re- 
mission of  application. 

RELAY,  re-lS. ,  n.  a  supply  of  horses  to  re- 
lieve others  on  a  journey.    [Fr.  relai»^ 


re- and  later ^  a  byform  of  laisser,  so  that 
relay  is  a  doublet  of  Release.] 

RELEASE,  re-les',  v.t.  to  let  loose  from :  to 
set  free :  to  discharge  from :  to  relieve  : 
to  let  go,  as  a  claim  :  to  give  up  a  right 
to. — n.a  setting[  free  :  discnarge  or  acquit- 
tance :  the  ^vmg  up  of  a  right  or  claim. 
[O.  Fr.  relatsser — re-  and  laisser — ^L.  laxo. 
See  Relay.] 

RELEGATE,  rel'e-g&t,  v.t.  to  send  away: 
to  consign :  to  exile. — n.  Releoa'tion. 
PL.  relegOj  ^atumr—re',  away,  fego,  to  send. 
See  Legate.] 

RELENT,  re-lent',  v.i.  to  slacken,  to  soften 
or  grow  less  severe  :  to  erow  tender :  to 
feel  compassion.  [Fr.  rwintir^  to  retard 
— O.Tr.alentir — Tuientus^  pliant,  flexible.] 

RELENTLESS,  re-lent'les,  adj.  without 
relenting :  without  tenderness  or  com- 
passion :  merciless.— <idt;.RELENT'LESSLY. 
-^.  Relent'lessness. 

RELEVANCE,  rel'e-vans,  RELEVANCY, 
rere-van-si,  n.  state  of  being  relevant : 
pertinence:  applicability. 

RELEVANT,  rere-vant,  adj.  bearing  upon 
or  applying  to  the  purpose :  pertinent : 
relate.  jJFr.,  pr.p.  of  relever,  to  raise 
i^in,  rebeve.    See  Relieve.] 

RELIABLE,  re-lfa-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
relied  upon.— <idv.  Reli'ablt. — ne.  Re- 
llabil'ity,  Reli'ablekess. 

RELIANCE,  re-lf ans,  n.  trust:  confidence. 

RELIC,  rel'ik,  n.  that  which  is  left  after 
loss  or  decay  of  the  rest :  a  corpse :  in 
R.  Cath.  Church,  the  body  or  otner  me- 
morial of  a  saint :  a  memorial.  [Fr.  re- 
lique — L.  reZigufe— reZi?iguo,  relielum,  to 
leave  behind.    See  Relinquish.] 

RELICT,  rel'ikt,  n.  a  woman  left  behind 
her  husband,  a  widow.  [L.  relicta — re- 
linquo.    See  REiJNQinsH.J 

RFJ iTEF,re-lef ,  n.  the  removal  of  any  evil: 
release  from  a  post  or  duty :  that  which 
relieves  or  mitigates :  aid  :  (Jine  art)  the 
projection  of  a  sculptured  desifip  from 
its^'ound.    [Same  as  Relievo.J 

RELIEVE,  re-lev*,  v.t.  to  remove  from 
that  which  weighs  down  or  depresses: 
to  lessen :  to  ease :  to  help :  to  release : 
(fine  art)  to  set  off  by  contrast :  {law)  to 
redress,  [Fr.  retei^er,  to  raise  again— L. 
relevo — re-,  again,  levo,  to  raise — levis^ 
lifirht.] 

RELIEVO,  RIUEVO,  re-lfi'vo,  n.  See 
Alto-relievo,  Bass-beleef. 

RELIGION,  re-lij'un,  n.  the  performance 
of  our  duties  of  love  and  obedience  tow- 
ards God  :  piety :  any  system  of  faith 
and  worship,  flit,  "restraint,"  L.  re- 
ligio^  "Onis — re-,  oack,  and  ligo^  to  bind.] 

RELIGIONIST,  re-lij'un-ist,  n.  one  at- 
tached to  a  religion. 

RELIGIOUS,  re-lij'tis,  acb'.  pertaining  to 
religion  :  concerned  with  or  set  apan;  to 
religion:  pious:  godl^:  in  R.  Cath.  Church, 
bound  to  a  monastic  life :  strict. — adv. 
Relio'iouslt.    [L.  religiosus.] 

RELINQUISH,  re-ling'kwish,  v.t.  to  aban- 
don: to  give  up:  to  renounce  a  claim  to. 
— n.  Reuk'qt7ISHME29t,  act  of  reJinquish^ 
ing  or  giving  up.  [O.Fr.  relinquir—'L.re' 
linquo,  relictum — re-,  away  from,  linquo^ 
to  leave  1 

REUQUAkY,  rel'i-kwar-i,  n.  a  small  chest 
or  casket  for  holding  relics.  [Fr.  reli' 
Quaire.    See  Relic] 

ReLIQUE,  re-l§k',  n.  a  reZtc. 

RELISH,  rerish,  v.t.  to  like  the  taste  of: 
to  be  pleased  with. — v.i.  to  have  an  agree- 
able taste:  to  give  pleasure. — n.  an  agree- 
able peculiar  taste  or  quality :  enjovable 
qualftv:  power  of  pleasing:  inclination  or 
tafite  for:  appetite:  just  enough  to  give  a 
flavor:  a  sauce.  [O.  Fr.  relecner,  to  lick 
or  taste  again,  from  re  and  lecher — O. 
Qer.  tecc/ionjGer.  lechen),  E,  lick.  See 
Lbohbb  and  Lick.] 


RELUCTANCE,  re-luk'tans,  RELUCTAN- 
CY,  re-luk'tan-si,  n.  state  cf  being  reluc* 
tant :  unwillingness. 

RELUCTANT,  re-luk'tant,  adj.,  struggling 
or  striving  against:  unwiJiing:  disin> 
dined. — auv.  Reluc'tantly.  [L.  reluct- 
ans,  -antis,  pr.p.  of  reluctor — re-,  against, 
Ivctor,  to  struggle.] 

RELY,  re-lf ,  v.i.  to  rest  or  repose :  to  have 
full  confidence  in  i—^a.t.  and  pa.p.  re- 
lied'. [Prob.  from  re-,  back,  and  Lie,  to 
rest.] 

REMAIN,  re-m&n',  v.i.  to  stay  or  be  left 
behind :  to  continue  in  the  same  place : 
to  be  left  after  or  out  of  a  greater  num- 
ber :  to  continue  in  an  unchanged  form 
or  condition :  to  last. — n.pl.  Remains',  a 
corpse:  the  literary  productions  of  one 
dead.  [O.  Fr.  remanoir^  remaindre — ^L. 
remaneo — re,  back,  maneo,  akin  to  Gr. 
menO,  to  stay.] 

REMAINDER,  re-mOn'der,  n.  that  which 
remains  or  is  left  behind  after  the  re- 
moval of  a  part :  an  interest  in  an  estate 
to  come  into  effect  after  a  certain  other 
event  happens.    [See  Remain.] 

REMAND,  re-mand',  v.t.  to'  recommit  or 
send  back.  [L.  reniando  —  re,  back, 
mando,  to  order.    See  Command.] 

REMARK,  re-m&rk',  v.t.  to  mark  or  take 
notice  of :  to  express  what  one  thinks  or 
sees :  to  say. — n.  words  regarding  any- 
thing: notice.  [Fr.  remarquer — re,  in- 
tensive, marquer,  to  mark.    See  Mabk.] 

REMARKABLE,  re-raftrk'arbl,  a4j.  deserv- 
ing remark  or  notice  :  distinguished  : 
famous :  that  may  excite  admiration  or 
wonder  :  strange  :  extraordinary.— adv. 
Remark'ably.— n.  Remark' ableness. 

REMEDIABLE,  re-mrdi-abl,  adij.  that 
may  be  remedied :  curable. — adv.  Rbmb'- 

DIABLT. — n.  ReME'DIABLENBSS. 

REMEDIAL,  re-me'di-al,    adj.  tending  to 

remedy  or  remove. — adv.  Reme'diallt. 

REMEDY,  rem'e-di,  n.  any  medicine,  ap- 
pliance, or  particular  treatment  that 
cures  disease:  that  which  counteracts 
any  evil  or  repairs  any  loss. — v.t.  to  re- 
move, counteract,  or  repair  :^-pa.t.  and 
pa.j^.  rem'edied.  [L.  rernedium — re-,  back, 
a^ain,  medeor,  to  restore,  cure.] 

REMEMBER,  tre-mernHber,  v.t.  to  keep  in 
mind :  {B.)  to  meditate  on :  to  bear  in 
mind  with  gratitude  and  reverence :  to 
attend  to.  [O.  Fr.  remembrfir  (Fr.  re- 
mimorery—lu  rememoro — re-,  again,  me- 
moro,  to  call  to  mind — memor,  mindful. 
See  Memoir.] 

REMEMBRANCE,  re-mem'brans,  n.  mem- 
ory :  that  which  serves  to  bring  to  or 
keep  in  mind :  a  memorial :  the  power  of 
remembering :  the  length  of  time  during 
which  a  thing  can  be  remembered.     [Fr.J 

REMEMBRANCER,  re-meml)ran8-er,  n. 
that  which  reminds :  a  recorder. 

REMIND,  re-mInd',  v.t  to  bring  to  the 
mind  of  again :  to  bring  under  the  notice 
or  consideration  of.  pj.  re,  again,  and 
MindJ 

REMINISCENCE,  rem-i-nis'ens,  n.  recol- 
lection: an  account  pf  what  is  remem- 
bered :  the  recurrence  to  the  mind  of  the 
past.  [Fr. — ^L.  reminiscenticBy  recoUeo' 
lions — rewiniscor,  to  recall  to  mind — re-, 
and  root  TTien,  whence  mens,  the  mind. 
See  MxarnoN.] 

REMISS,  re-mis',  adj.^  remitting  in  atten 
tion,    etc.:    negligent:    not    punctual* 
slack:  not  vigorous. — adv.  Rmass'LT.— 
71.  Remiss'ness. 

REMISSIBLE,  re-mis'i-bl,  adj.  that  mav 
be  remitted  or  pardoned. — n.  Ricmtrhtbil  - 
mr. 

REMISSION,  re-mish'un,  n.  slackening: 
abatement :  relinquishment  of  a  olaim : 
release:  pardon. 
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pEMISSrVE,  re-mis'iv,  adj.,  remitting: 
foraying, 

REMIT,  re-mit',  v,t  to  relax :  to  pardon : 
to  resign:  to  transmit,  as  money,  etc.: 
to  put  again  in  custody. — v.i,  to  abate  in 
force  or  violence  :  — pr,p.  remitt'ing ; 
pa,t  and  j>a.p.  remitted. — n.  Remitt'er. 
[Lit.  **to  let  go  back,"  L.  remitto,  re- 
mis8U9-'-^e-,  back,  and  mittOf  to  send.] 

REMITTAL,  re-mit'al,  n.  a  remitting:  sur- 
render. 

REMITTANCE,  re-mit'ans,  n.  that  which 
is  remitted :  the  sending  of  money,  etc., 
to  a  distance :  also  the  sum  or  thing 
sentj 

REMITTENT,  ro-mit'ent,  acb\  increasing 
and  remitting  or  abating  alternately,  as 
a  disease. 

REMNANT,  rem'nant,  n.  that  which  re- 
mains  behind  after  a  part  is  removed, 
etc.  :  remainder  :  a  fragment.  [Contr.  of 
O.  Fr.  remainant,  pr.p.  of  remaindre. 
See  Remain.] 

REMODEL,  re-modl,  v,t  to  model  or  fash- 
ion anew.    fL.  re,  again,  and  Model.] 

REMONSTRANCE,re-mon'strans,  n.  strong 
statement  of  reasons  against  an  act :  ex- 
postulation. 

REMONSTRANT,  re-mon'strant,  acy.  in- 
clined to  remonstrate. — n.  one  who  re- 
monstrates. 

REMONSTRATE,  re-mon'strat,  v.i,  to  set 
forth  strong  reasons  a^nst  a  measure. 
[Lit.  '*  to  point  out  again  and  again,"  Jj. 
re-,  again,  and  monstrOt  to  point  out.] 

REMORSE,  re-mors',  n.  the  gnawine  pain 
or  anguish  of  guilt.  [Lit.  **a  hiting 
again,"  O.  Fr.  remora  (Fr.  remorda)— 
Low  L.  remorsua  —  L.  remordeo,  re- 
Tnoraum,  to  bite  again — re-,  again,  and 
mordeo^  to  bite.] 

REMORSEFUL,  re-mors'fool,  ac(j\  full  of 
remorse. — adv.  Remobse'fullt. 

REMORSELESS,  re-morsles,  ac(/.  without 
remorse  :  cruel.— adv.  Remorsb'lesslt. 
-^.  Reuobse'lessness. 

REMOTE,  re-m5t',  acfj.f  moved  back  to  a 
distance  in  time  or  place  :  far :  distant : 
primary,  as  a  cause  :  not  agreeing :  not 
related. — adv.  Rbmote'lt. — n.  Remote'- 
NES8.    [See  Remove.] 

REMOULD,  re-mdld',  v.t.  to  mould  or 
shape  anew.    [L.  re,  again,  and  MouiJ).] 

REMOUNT,  r6-mownt',  v.t  and  v.t.  to 
mount  again.   [L.  re,  again,  and  Mount.] 

REMOVABLE,  re-m66v'arbl,  adj.  that  may 
be  removed. — n.  Rbmovabil'ity. 

REMOVAL,  re-m5dv'al,  n.  the  act  of  tak- 
ing' away :  displacing :  change  of  place. 

REMOVE,  re-mWv*,  v.t.  to  put  from  its 
place  :  to  take  away :  to  withdraw. — v.t. 
to  go  from  one  place  to  another. — n. 
any  indefinite  distance :  a  step  in  any 
scale  of  gradation :  a  dish  to  be  changed 
while  the  rest  remain.  [L.  removeo,  re- 
moftc9— -re,  away,  moueot  to  move.  See 
MoveJ^ 

REMUNERABLE,  re-mu'ner-arbl,  ac(f.  that 
may  be  remunerated  :  worthy  of  being 
rewarded. 

REMUNERATE,  re-mtt'ner-at,  v.t  to  ren- 
der an  equivalent  for  any  service  :  to 
recompense.  [L.  remuner-o,  ^-atus — re-, 
in  return,  munero,  to  ^ve  something — 
munuSf  muneris,  a  service,  a  gift.] 

REMUNERATION,  re-mQ-ner-fi'shun,  n. 
reward  :•  recompense  :  requital. 

REIMXTNERATIVE,  re-ma'ner-artiv,  acfj. 
fitted  to  remunerate :  lucrative :  yielding 
due  retiim. 

RENAISSANCE,  re-n&s'ans,  n.  the  period 
(in  the  16th  century)  at  which  tne  re- 
vival of  arts  and  letters  took  place,  mark- 
ing the  transition  from  the  middle  ages 
to  the  modem  world. — a(^j.  relating  to 
the  foregoing.  [Lit.  second  or  new  birth, 
Fr.:  seeRxNASOENT.] 


RENAL,  re'nal,  acy.  pertaining  to  the  reins 
or  kidneys.  [L.  renalia — renes,  renum 
(only  in  pi.).] 

RENARD,  ren^ard,  n.  a  fox,  so  called  in 
fables  and  in  poetry.  [Fr.--0.  Qer.  Bevn^ 
hard,  Meginnart,  "strong  in  counsel,*' 
the  name  of  fche  fox  in  a  celebrated  Oer- 
Tymfi  oT)ic  T)oem  1 

RENASCJEOT/Wnas'ent,  adj.  rising  again 
into  being. — n.  RmfAS'OENCB,  the  same 
as  Renaissance.  [L.  renascenSf  -entiSf 
pr.p.  of  remucor — re-,  again,  and  nascor, 
to  be  born.] 

RENCOUNTER,  ren-kownt'er,  RENCON- 
TRE, r&ng-kong'tr,  n.  a  meeting  in  con- 
test :  a  casual  combat :  a  collision.  [Fr. 
rencontre — L.  re-,  against,  and  root  of 
Encounter.] 

REND,  rend,  v.t  to  tear  asunder  with 
force  :  to  split  i—pa.t  and  pa.p.  rent. 
[A.S.  rendan,  to  tear.] 

RENDER,  ren'der,  v.t  to  give  up:  to  make 
up  :  to  deliver :  to  cause  to  be :  to  trans- 
late into  another  language :  to  perform. 
— n.  a  surrender :  a  payment  of  rent. 
[Fr.  rendre — ^L.  redcio — re-,  away,  and  do, 
togive.l 

RENDERING,  ren'der-ing,  n.  the  act  of 
rendering :  version :  translation. 

RENDEZVOUS,  ren'de-v66  or  r&ng'-,  n. 
an  appointed  place  of  meeting,  esp.  for 
troops  or  ships  :  a  place  for  enlistment. 
— v.t.  to  assemble  at  any  appointed  place. 
[Fr.  rendez  vous,  render  yourselves  — 
rendre.    See  Render.]^ 

RENEGADE,  ren'e-^,  RENEGADO,  ren- 
e-g&'do,  n.  one  faithless  to  principle  or 
party :  an  apostate :  a  deserter.  [Sp. 
renegado — Low  L.  renegattLs — L.  re-, 
inten.,  and  neao,  negatus,  to  deny.] 

RENEW,  re-nti ,  v.t  to  make  new  again  : 
to  renovate  :  to  transform  to  new  life : 
to  revive :  to  begin  again :  to  make 
again :  to  invigorate. — v.t.  to  be  made 
new  :  to  begin  again.  [L.  re,  again,  and 
New  1 

RENEWABLE,  re-naVbl,  ady.  that  may 
be  renewed. 

RENEWAL,  re-nO'al,  n.  renovation :  re- 
generation :  restoration. 

Rennet,  ren'et,  n.  the  prepared  inner 
membrane  of  a  calf  s  stomach,  used  to 
make  milk  run  together  or  coagulate. 
[From  A.S.  rennan,  to  cause  to  run;  and 
cog.  with  Ger.  renwd,  (melk-')rtnee.] 

RENnET,  ren'et,  n.  a  sweet  kind  of  apple. 
[Fr.  reinette,  rainette,  dim.  of  ratne,  a 
iroff — ^L.  rana;  so  called  from  its  spc^ttcd 
ring.] 

RENOtjNCE,  re-nowns%v./.  to  disclaim:  to 
disown:  to  reject  publiclv  and  finally:  to 
forsake. — v.t.  to  neglect  to  follow  suit  at 
cards.  [L.  rentin^tb — re-,  away,  and  nun- 
cio, -ams,  to  announce — nuntitut,  a  mea- 
senger.] 

RENOUNCEMENT,  re-nowns'ment,  n.  act 
of  renouncing,  disclaiming,  or  rejecting. 

RENOVATE,  ren'o-vftt,  v.t  to  renew  or 
make  new  again :  to  restore  to  the  oH^- 
nal  state. — n.  Rsaj'ovATOR.  [L.  re-,  again, 
and  novOf  -attis.  to  make  new— novus, 
new.    See  New.] 

RENOVATION,  ren-o-vft'shun,  n.  renewal : 
state  of  being  renewed. 

RENOWN,  re-nown',  n.  a  great  name :  ce- 
lebrity. jrFr.  renom — L.  re-,  again,  nomen, 

a  name. J 

RENOWNED,  re-nownd',  aclj.  celebrated  : 
illustrious:  famous. 

RENT,  rent,  n.  an  opening  made  by  rend' 
ing:  fissure :  break :  tear. 

RENT,  rent,  n.  annual  pavment  in  return 
for  the  use  of  proper^  held  of  another, 
esp.  houses  and  lands. — v.t.  to  hold  or 
occupy  bv  paying  rent :  to  let  for  a  rent. 
— v.t.  to  be  let  for  rent,  [Fr.  rente— ren^ 
dre,  to  give  back.    See  Rkndxr.] 


RENT,  rent,  pa.t  and  jpa.jp.  of  Rend. 

RENTAL,  rent'al,  n.  a  schedule  or  account 
of  rents,  with  the  tenants'  names,  etc.:  a 
rent-roll ;  rent. 

RENTER,  rent'er,  n.  one  who  holds  by  pay- 
ing rent  for. 

RENT-ROLL,  rent'-rol,  n.  a  roll  or  account 
of  rents :  a  rental  or  schedule  of  rents. 

RENUNCIATION,  re-nun-si-a'shun,  n.  dis- 
owning :  rejection :  abandonment.  [See 
Renounce.] 

REPAID,  re-pad',  pa. f.  sLadpa.p.  of  Repay. 

REPAIR,  re-par',  v.t.  to  betake  one's  self 
to  :  to  go :  to  resort. — n.  a  retreat  or 
abode.  [Fr.  repaire,  a  haunt — ^L.  repatrio, 
to  return  to  one's  country — re-,  back, 
pairia,  native  country.] 

REPAIR,  re-par',  v.t.  to  restore  after  in- 
jury :  to  make  amends  for  ;  to  mend. — 
n.  restoration  after  injury  or  decay : 
supply  of  loss.  [Fr.  r^parer — ^L.  reparo 
— re-,  again,  paro,  to  prepare.] 

REPAIRER,  re-par'er,  n.  one  who  restores 
or  amends. 

REPARABLE,  rep'ar-a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  repaired. — adv.  Rep'abablt. 

REPARATION,  rep-ar-&'shun,  n.,  repair: 
supply  of  what  is  wasted  :  amends. 

REPARATIVE,  re-par'a^tiv,  adj.  amending 
defect  or  injury.— n.  that  which  restores 
to  a  good  state :  that  which  makes 
amends. 

REPARTEE,  rep-ar-tS',  n.  a  smart,  readjr, 
and  witty  reply.  [Fr.  repartie — reparttr, 
to  go  back  again — re-,  back,  and  partir, 
to  set  out — ^L.  partioTf  to  divide.  Cf .  the 
E.  Sally.] 

REPAST,  re-past',  n.  a  meal :  the  food  tak- 
en :  victuals.  [Low  L.  repastus  (whence 
Fr.  r^a«]h- L.  re-,  intensive,  and  pastas, 
food,  feeding— pa«co,  pastas,  to  feed.] 

REIPAY,  re-p&',  v.t.  to  pay  bcick :  to  make 
return  for  :  to  recompense :  to  pay  again 
or  a  second  time.  [L.  re,  back,  and  Pat.] 

REPAYABLE,  re-pa'a-bl,  acfj.  that  is  to  be 
r^)aid. 

REPAYMENT,  re-p&'ment,  n.  act  of  repay- 
ing: the  money  or  thing  repaid. 

REPEAL,  re-psr,  v.t.  to  revoke  by  au- 
thority, as  a  law :  to  abrogate.  —  n.  a 
revoking  or  annulling.  —  n.  RmPBAL'EB, 
one  who  repeals :  one  who  seeks  for  a 
repeal.  [Fr.  rappeler — re-,  back,  and 
appder — ^L.  oopeuo,  tocall.  See  Appeal.] 

REPEALABLE,  re-pel'a-bl,  adij.  that  may 
be  repealed. 

REPEAT,  re-pgf,  v.t.  to  do  again  :  to  speak 
again,  to  iterate:  to  quote  irom  memory: 
to  rehearse. — t\t.  to  strike  the  hours,  as 
a  watch  :  to  recur.  ^-  n.  (mus.)  a  mark 
directing  a  part  to  be  repeated.  [Fr. 
ripdter — L.  repeto,  repetitus — re-,  again, 
and  peto,  to  attack,  seek.] 

REPEATEDLY,  re-p6t'ed-Ii,  adv.  many 
times  repeated :  again  and  again  :  fre- 
quently. 

Repeater,  re-pet'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  repeats :  a  decimal  in  which  the 
same  figure  or  figures  are  continually  re- 
peated: a  watch  that  strikes  again  the 
previous  hour  at  the  touch  of  a  spring. 

REPEL,  re-pel',  v.t.  to  drive  back :  to  re- 
pulse :  to  check  the  advance  of. — v.t.  to 
act  with  opposing  force  :  (med.)  to  cheqk 
or  drive  inwards  '.-^pr.p.  repell'ing ;  pa.f. 
and  pa.jp.  repelled'. — n.  R^>ell'er.  [L. 
repalo — re-,  off,  back,  and  peUo,  to 
dnve.'] 

REPELLENT,  re-pel'ent,  ac^.,  driving 
back  :  able  or  tending  to  repel. — n.  that 
which  repels. 

REPENT,  re-pent',  v.t*.  to  regret  or  sorrow 
for  what  one  has  done  or  left  undone :  to 
change  from  past  evil:  {theol.)  to  feel 
such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces  newness 
of  life. — v.^.  to  rememoer  with  sorrow. 
[Fr.  rcpenWr— -re-,  and  O.  Fr.  pewttr— L. 
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posiaiiire,  to  cause  to  repent,  from  pceit^, 
jmnio,  to  puniah.    See  PumsH.] 

REPENTANCE,  re-pent'ans,  lu  sorrow  for 
what  has  been  done  or  left  undone :  con- 
trition for  sin,  producing  newness  of  life. 

REPENTANT,  re-pent'ant,  ac^.,  repenting 
or  sorry  for  past  conduct :  showing  sor- 
row for  sin. 

REPERCUSSION,  rS-per-kush'un,  n.  a 
striking  or  driving  back :  reverberation  : 
{mu8*)  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
Bouna.  [L.  repercussio — re-,  back,  per^ 
cutio—peTf  through,  quatio^  to  strike.] 

REPERCUSSrVE,  rS-per-kus'iv,  adj,,  driv- 
ing hack :  causing  to  reverberate. 

REPERTORY,  rep'er-tor-i,  n.  a  place  where 
things  are  kept  to  be  hronght  forth  again: 
a  treasury  :  a  magazine.  [Fr. — ^L.  reper- 
torium — reperio,  to  find — re-,  again,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth.] 

Repetition,  rep^-tlsh'un,  n.  act  of  re- 
peating :  recital  from  memory. 

REPINE,  re-pin',  vA.  topdne  again  or  con- 
tinue to  pine  (at  or  against) :  to  fret  one's 
self  :  to  feel  discontent :  to  murmur  :  to 
envy,— adv.  Rem  singly,— n.  Rsfih^bb. 
[L.  re,  again,  and  Pine,  v.] 

REPX^ACE,  re-pl&s',  t;.^  to  place  hack :  to 
put  a^ain  in  a  former  place,  condition, 
etc.:  to  repay:  to  provide  a  substitute 
for :  to  take  the  place  of.  [L,  re,  back, 
again,  and  Pjua-CB.  J 

REPLACEMENT,  re-plas'ment,  n.  act  of 
r^ladng, 

REPLENISH,  re-plen'ish,  v,i.  to  fill  again: 
to  fill  completely  :  to  stock  abundantly. 
-^n.  Repi4BN'ibhment.  [O.  Fr.  r^demr, 
from  repleiuj  full — ^L.  re-,  again,  and 
plenus^  f  ulL    See  FuMj.] 

REPLETE,  re-plet',  ac{;.  full :  completely 
filled.  [L.  r&oletu8,  pa.  p.  of  repleo^-^e^, 
again,  SLndpteo,  to  fill.] 

RBPLETION,re-ple'shun,n.  superabundant 
fullness  :  (med,)  fullness  of  blood. 

REPLEVIN,  re-plev'in,  n.  an  action  for 
replevying, 

REPLEVY,  re-plev'i,  vJ.  (law)  to  recover 
goods  distrained  upon  giving  a  pledge  or 
security  to  try  the  right  to  them  at  law. 
— acK.  KEFLEv'iABLE.  [O.  Fr.  repievir— 
re-,  pack,  and  plevir,  to  pledge.  See 
Pledge.] 

REPLICA,  repli-ka,  n.  (paints)  a  copy  of  a 
picture  done  b^  the  same  hand  that  did 
the  original.  [It. — lureplico,  SeeRBPLT.] 

REPLICATION,  rep-li-ka'shun,  n.  a  reply : 

J  law)  the  platntm's  answer  to  a  plea. 
See  Reply.] 
iPLY,  re-pll',  v.t  and  v.t.  to  answer: — 
pa,t.  and  pa*p>  replied'.— n.  an  answer. 
— n«  Rhpltbil  [Fr.  r4pliquer — ^L.  replico, 
-atus — re-,  back,  and  plico^  to  fold.J^ 

REPORT,  re-pOrt',  v.t  to  hring  hack,  as  an 
answer  or  account  of  anything :  to  give 
an  account  of :  to  relate :  to  circulate 
publicly  ;  to  write  down  or  take  notes  of, 
esp.  for  a  newspaper. — v.i.  to  make  a 
statement :  to  write  an  account  of  occur- 
rences.-^?»*  a  statement  of  facts :  de- 
scription :  a  formal  or  official  statement, 
esp.  of  a  judicial  opinion  or  decision : 
rumor :  sound :  noise  :  (B.)  reputation. 
— n.  Rsfobt'er,  one  who  reports,  esp. 
for  a  newspaper.  [L.  r^pori(y—Te'y  back, 
and  porto,  to  carry.] 

BEPC^E,  Te-p6z\  vA,  to  lay  at  rest:  to 
compose:  to  place  in  trust  (with  on  or 
in). — v.i.  to  rest:  to  sleep:  to  rest  in 
confidence  (with  <m  or  upon)*,  to  lie. — n. 
a  lying  at  rest :  sleep :  quiet :  rest  of 
mind:   {fine  art)  that  harmony  which 

fives  reart  to  the  eye.    [Fr,  repoear—^re', 
ack,  and  poser^    See  Pose,  n.  J 
RBPOSrr,  re-pos'ity  v,t.  to  lodge»  aa  for 

safefy. 
BEPOBITORY,   re^^z'i^tor-i,   n,   a  place 


wbece  anything  is  laid  up  for  safb  keep* 
ing. 

REPOSSESS,  re-poz-zes',  v.t.  to  possess 
again.    [L.  re,  a^^ain,  and  Possess.] 

REPREHEND,  rep-re-hend',  v,t  to  blame: 
to  reprove.  [L.  reprehendo,  'hensue^-re-, 
inten.,  and  j>re/ienao,  to  lay  hold  of.  See 
HandJ 

REPREHENSIBLE,  rep-re-hen'si-bl,  acU, 
worthy  of  being  reprehended  or  blamed. 
— adv.  Reprbhen'siblt. 

REPREHENSION,  rep-re-hen'shun,  n.  re- 
proof :  censure. 

REPREHENSIVE,  rep-re-hen'siv,  acfn',  con- 
taining reproof :  given  in  reproof. 

REPRESENT,  rep-re-zent',  v.t  to  exhibit 
the  imi^ge  of :  to  serve  as  a  sigu  of :  to 
personate  or  act  the  part  of :  to  stand  in 
the  place  of :  to  bring  before  the  mind  : 
to  describe.  [L,  reprcesento,  -atumr-Te-, 
again,  and  prcesemo,  to  place  before. 
See  Prb^nt,  v.  j 

REPRESENTABLE,  rep-re-zentVbl,  aoy. 
that  may  be  represented. 

REPRESENTATION,  rep-re-zen-ta'shun,  n. 
act  of  representing  or  exhibiting :  that 
which  represents  :  an  image  :  picture  : 
dramatic  performance :  part  performed 
by  a  representative  :  statement. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  rep-re-zent'artiv,  ady. 
representing :  showing  a  likeness :  bear- 
ing the  character  or  power  of  others : 
presenting  the  full  character  of  a  class. 
— n,  one^ho  stands  for  another,  a  dep- 
uty, delegate  :  (law)  an  heir.     [Fr.] 

REPRESS,  re-pres',  v/t.  to  check  or  restrain. 
[L.  re,  back,  and  Press.] 

REPRESSION,  re-presh'un,  n.  act  of  re- 
pressing: restraint. 

REPRESSIVE,  re-pres'iv,  ac(j\  tending  or 
able  to  repffess.--<Edv.  Refbbss'ivelt. 

raSPRIEVE,  re-prev',  v,t  to  delay  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  criminal :  to  give  a  respite 
to. — n.  a.  suspension  of  a  criminal  sen- 
tence :  interval  of  ease  or  relief.  [lit. 
to  disapprove  or  disallow  (the  sentence 
passed),  O.  Fr.  repruver  (Fr.  rSprouver) 
— L.  reproho.    See  Reprove.] 

REPRIMAND,  rep'ri-mand  or  -mand',  n.  a 
severe  reproof. — v,t,  to  chide :  to  reprove 
severely  :  to  administer  reproof  publicly 
or  officially.  [Fr.  r4primande — L.  reprt" 
mendtimr-^reprimo,  repreasum,  to  press 
back— re-,  and^^rtmo,  to  press.] 

REPRINT,  re-print',  vX  to  print  again :  to 
print  a  new  impression  of. — n,  RG'brint, 
another  impression  of.  [L.  re,  again, 
and  Print.] 

REPRISAL,  re-prlz'al,  n.  a  seizing  hack  or 
in  retaliation:  (war)  the  retaking  of  goods 
captured  by  an  enemy  :  anythmg  seized 
in  retaliation :  that  which  is  seised  for 
injury  infiicted.  [Fr,  reprdsaUle  —  It. 
riwresaglia^ripreao  (Fr.  reprise),  retaken 
—L.  re-pre(he)ndere,  to  seize  again«  See 
Apprehend  and  Qzr.] 

REPROACH,  re-pr5ch',  v.t.  to  cast  in  one's 
teeth  :  to  censure  severely  :  to  upbraid  : 
to  revile :  to  treat  with  contempt.— n. 
the  act  of  reproachine:  reproof:  censure: 
blame  in  opprobrious  language:  disgrace: 
an  object  of  scorn.  [Lit.  to  bring  (some 
oflenoe)  haok  or  near  to  one,  Fr.  reprocher 
— re-,  andproc^g,  near — la^propius,  comp. 
of  mrope,  nearj 

REPROACHABLE,  re-prOeh'a;b1,  adi\  de- 
serving reproach:  opprobrious.— aat7.{RE- 
pboaoh'ably. 

REPROACHFUL,  re-pr6ch'fool,  adj,  full  of 
reproach  or  blame :  abusive :  scurrilous : 
bringing  reproach :  shameful :  disgraoe- 
ful. — aav,  Rbpboach'fullt. 

REPROBATE,  rep'ro-bat,  adj.  condemned : 
basec  given  over  to  sin :  depraved  :  vile  : 
(^Ofthat  will  not  stand  proof  or  trial. — 
»t  an  abandoned  op-  profligate  person. — 
r./.  to  disapprove;  tooensura:  to  disown. 


rL.  reprohaius,  pa.p.  of  reprobo.     Bern 

ReproveJ 
REPROBATION,  rep-ro-ba'shun,  n.  the  act 

of  reprobating :    rejection  :    the  act  of 

abandoning  to  destruction:  state  of  being 

so  abandoned. 
REPRODUCE,  re-pro-dus',  v,t  to  produce 

again  :  to  form  anew.    [L.  re,  again,  and 

PRODUCE  1 

REPRODUCTION,  re-pro-duk'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  producing  new  organisms. 

RjLTRODUCTIVE,  re-pro-dukt'iv,  cwft*. 
tending  to  repicKJutie. 

REPROOF,  re-proof,  ».  a  reproving  or 
blaming:  rebuke:  censure:  reprehension. 

REPROVABLE,  re-prdov'a^)]^  at^.  deserv- 
ing reproof,  blame,  or  censure. — adv. 

REPROV'ABLir 

REPROVE,  re-pr66v',  v.t  to  condemn :  to 
chide :  to  censure  :  (B.)  to  disprove  or 
refute. — n.  RBPBOv'iai.  [Fr.  repirouver— 
Li.  reprove,  the  opposite  of  apprabo  (see 
AppROVE)--re-,  off,  away,  rejection,  and 
proho,  to  try  or  prove.    See  Prove,] 

REPTILE,  rep'til  or  -tlli  ac(/.  movine  or 
crawling  on  the  belly  or  with  very  snort 
legs:  grovelling:  low. — n.  an  animal 
that  moves  or  crawls  on  its  belly  or  with 
short  legs :  a  grovelling,  low  person. 
[L.  reptilis — repo,  serpo.  Or.  herpd,  Sans. 
8rtp,  to  creep.  T^ 

REIPTILIAN,  rep-til'yan,  acf}.  bek>nging  to 
reptiles. 

REPUBLIC,re-pub'lik,n.  a  commonwealth: 
a  form  of  government  without  a  mon- 
arch, in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
vested  in  representatives  elected  bv  the 
people.  [Fr.  r4publique — L.  respuoliea, 
•*  common  weaJ.      See  PtJBUC] 

REPUBLICAN,  re-pub'lik-an,  adj.  belong- 
ing  to  a  republic :  agreeable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  republic. — n.  ontrwho  advo- 
cates a  republican  form  of  government ; 
a  democrat :  a  member  of  one  of  two 
great  American  political  parties. 

REPUBLICANISM,  re-publik-an-izm,  n. 
the  principles  of  republican  government: 
attachment  to  republican  government* 

REPUBLISH,  re-pub'lish,  v.t.  to  publish 
again  or  renew. — n.  Repuhxjlga'tion.  [L. 
re,  again,  and  Publish.] 

REPUDIATE,  re-pu'di-at,  v.t.  to  reject : 
to  disclaim  :  to  disavow  :  specifically,  to 
deny  and  refuse  to  pay  a  just  debt. — n. 
RBPifDiATOR.  [L.  repiudio,  rvpudiatus'-^ 
repttdium,  a  putting  away — re-,  away, 
and^tMiere,  to  be  ashamed.] 

REPUDIATION^  re-pQ-Hii-A'shun,  f^*  the  act 
of  repudiating :  rejection :  the  state  of 
being  repudiated.    [L.  repudiaHo,  -o»i8.] 

REPUGNANCE,  re-pug'nans,  n.  the  state 
of  being  repugnant:  resistance:  aversion: 
reluctance.      [L.  repugnarUia.    See  Re- 

PUONANT.] 

REPUGNANT,  re-pug'nant,  aclf.  hostile: 
adverse :  contrary :  distasteful.  —  adv. 
Bjipvq'nantly.  [L.  repii^o-^re*,  against, 
and  ouono,  to  figlit^] 

REPUliSE,  re-puls',  v.t,  to  drive  haok:  to 
repel :  to  beat  off.— n.  the  state  of  being 
repulaed  or  driven  back :  the  act  of  re- 
pelling: refusal.  [L.  remdsus^  pa.p.  of 
repello — re-,  off,  bacK,  and  pello,  to  drive 
See  "Ptttha.ttb  1 

REPULSION,  re-pul'shun,  n.  act  of  repuls 
ing  or  driving  back :  state  of  being  re- 
pelled :  power  by  which  bodies  or  their 
particles  repel  each  other. 

REPULSIVE,  re-puls'iv,  ac^j.  that  repulses 
or  drives  off:  repelling:  cold,  reserved, 
forbidding. — adv.  Repui£'I¥BLT. — n.  Re- 

REPURCHASE,  re-pur'chas,  vJ.  to  pur- 
chase or  buy  back  or  again. — n.  the  act 
of  buying  again :  that  which  is  boueht 
again.    \Li.  re,  again,  and PuBOHAaB«J 
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E&PUTABLE,  rep'atnarbl,  o^'.  in  good  ve- 
pute  oreste^n  :  respectable :  honorable: 
consistent  with  reputation. — adv.  Rbp'* 

UTABLY.— n,  RBP'UTABLBSNBS& 

REPUTATION,  rep-ti-ta'shun,  n.  state  of 
being  held  in  repute  :  estimation  :  char- 
acter as  established  in  public  opinion : 
credit:  fame.  [Fr.— L.  refutatw,  con- 
sideration-^re-j9uf are,  to  think  over.] 

REPUTE,  re-pQt',  vX  to  account  or  esti- 
mate :  to  hold. — n.  estimate :  established 
opinion  :  character.  [L.  reputo,  -atumr-^ 
re-,  again,  arndputOf  to  reckon,  to  count.] 

REPUTEDLY,  re-i>at'ed-li,  adv,  in  com- 
mon repute  or  estimation. 

REQUEST,  re-kwest',  vX  to  ask  for  ear- 
nestly: to  entreat:  to  desire. — n.  petition: 
prayer :  desire :  demand :  that  which  is 
requested :  a  want :  the  state  of  being 
desired.  [L.  requisitum,  pa.  p.  of  requlro 
—re-,  away,  and  qucaro,  to  seek.] 

REQUIEM!,  rg'kwi«em  or  rek'-,  n.  a  hymn 
or  mass  sung  for  the  quiet  or  rest  of  the 
soul  of  the  dead :  a  grand  musical  com- 
position in  honor  of  the  dead.  [L.,  ace. 
of  regtuea — (r^,  iniienaive,  ana  gui08» 
rest) ;  so  called  from  the  words  Requiem 
cBternam  dona  ets,  Dominef  "  Give  eteiy 
nal  rest  to  them,  O  Lord !  **  which  are 
repeated  in  the  service.] 

REQUntABLE,  re-kwir^a-bl^  adf,  that  mav 
be  required :  fit  or  proper  to  be  required. 

REQUIRE,  re-kwir',  v.t.  to  ask:  to  demand: 
to  need:  to  exact:  to  direct.  [L.  re* 
QuirqA 

REQUIREMENT,  re-kwir'ment,  n.  the  act 
of  requiring:  that  which  is  required': 
claim  :  demand.   • 

REQUISITE,  rek'wi-zit,  a^j.^  required: 
needful :  indispensahle. — n.  that  which 
is  required :  anything  necessary  or  in- 
disnensahls. 

REQUISITION,  rek-wi-ziah'un,  n.  the  act 
of  requiring :  an  application :  a  demand : 
a  written  request  or  invitation :  a  de- 
mand made  by  the  governor  of  one  State 
upon  the  governor  of  another  State  for 
tne  surrender  of  an  alleged  or  convicted 
criminal,  who  has  escaped  from  the  jur- 
isdiotion  of  his  proven  or  alleged  crime. 
— n.  Rbquisi'tionist,  one  who  makes  a 
cequisition.    [L.  requiaiUoJJ 

REQlTITAL,  re-kwft^,  n.  tbe  act  of  re- 
quitinr:  payment  in  return:  recompense: 

REQUITE,  re-kwit',  v.t  to  give  haeh  so  as 
to  be  quite :  to  renay :  to  pay  in  return. 
[L.  r€,  back,  and  Qinr.] 

REREDOS,  rSr'dos,  n.  the  wall  of  a  church 
Mktnd  the  altar :  an  ornamental  screen 
there  plaoed.  [Fr.  arriire,  behind— L. 
ad,  and  retro,  and  Fr.  doa,  back-^L. 
dorewn*! 

RSiREMOuSE,  rfir'mows,  n.  a  bat.  [lit. 
*<  ttie  mouse  that  moves  "  or  agitates  the 
air  with  its  wings.  A.S.  hreremua — 
hreranf  to  move,  and  mus,  a  mouse.] 

RfiREWAttD*    Same  as  Rxabwabd. 

RESCIND,  renrind',  v.t,  to  cut  away  or  off : 
to  annul :  to  repeal :  to  reverse.  [L.  re> 
aeindo,  reedenan — rs-,  and  adndo^  to  cut. 
See  Scissors.  1 

RESCISSION,  Ve-sizh'un,  n.  the  act  of  re- 
ecinding :  the  act  of  annulling  or  repeal- 
ing.^oo/.  Rbsoiss'oby. 

RESCRIPT,  re'skript,  n.  the  official  answer 
of  a  pope  or  an  emperor  to  any  legal 
question:  an  edict  or  decree.  [Lit.  "  that 
which  is  written  in  return,"  L.  reeeriptum 
— re^back,  soribo,  ecriptum,  to  write.] 

RESCUE,  reslcfl,  vA»  to  free  from  danger 
or  violence :  to  deliver :  to  liberate*— ti. 
the  act  of  rescuing:  deliverance  from 
▼iolenoe  or  danger :  forcible  release  from 
arrest  or  imprisonment:— ^. p.  res'etllDg; 
pa.i,  and  poup.  res'ciled.  [M.E.  reacoue 
— O.  Fr.  rescouase-O.  Fr.  rMOcmfT»--L. 


r»-,  away,  and  eoocutere,  to  shaks  out— 
ex,  out,  and  quatio,  to  shake*] 

RESEL^CH,  re-serch',  ».  a  careful  search: 
diligent  examination  or  investigation : 
scrutiny :  great  learning  on  a  difficult  or 
recondite  subject,  as  archsdology*  [L. 
re,  in  ten.,  and  Ssabch.] 

RESEMBLANCE,  re-sem'blans,  n.  the  state 
of  resembling :  similitude :  likeness  : 
similarity  :  that  which  is  similar. 

RESEMBLE,  re-zem'bl,  vX  to  be  similar 
to:  to  have  the  likeness  of:  to  possess 
similar  qualities  or  appearance :  to  com- 
pare :  to  make  like.  [Fr.  ressembler-^^'e', 
and  aembler,  to  seem — L.  simvlo,  to  make 
hke—eimilie,  like.    Cf.  Assoolatb  and 

AfiSEMBLS.] 

RESENT,  re-zent',  v.L  (orig.)  to  take  weU  : 
to  take  ill :  to  consider  as  an  injuiy  or 
affront :  to  be  indignant  at :  to  express 
indignation.  [Fr.  reseentir,  from  L.  re-, 
in  return,  and  aentio,  to  perceive,  to  feel.] 

RESENTFUL,  re-zent'fool,  adi\  full  of  or 
prone   to   resentment.  —  oav.   Resest'- 

PUIXY. 

RESENTMENT,  re-zent'ment,  n.  the  act 
of  resenting:  displeasure:  anger:  in- 
dignation :  wrath. 

RE^RVATION,  refrer-v&'shun»  n.  the  act 
of  reserving  or  keeping  baek :  the  with- 
holding from  a  statement  of  a  word  or 
clause  necessary  to  convey  its  real  mean- 
ing :  something  withheld :  a  clause,  pro- 
viso, or  limitation  by  which  something  is 
reserved  :  public  land  reserved  in  vhe 
U.S.  for  certain  purposes ;  as  military 
reservations^  Indism  reservations. 

RESERVE,  re-zeiV,  v,t.  to  keep  back :  to 
keep  for  future  f^r  other  use :  to  retain. 
— n,  that  which  is  reserved :  that  which 
is  kept  for  future  use :  in  conntdes  hav- 
ing great  standing  armies  and  powerful 
navies,  a  part  of  an  array  or  a  fleet  re- 
served to  assist  those  ensta^d  in  action  : 
that  which  is  kept  back  in  tbe  mind : 
mental  concealment :  absence  of  freedom 
in  words  or  actions:  caution.  [L.  re- 
servo— re-t  back,  and  servo^  to  save»  to 
keep.] 

RESERVED,  re-servd',  acfj.  characterised 
by  reserve :  not  free  or  frank  in  words  or 
behavior :  sbv :  cold. — adv.  Rbbbby'edly. 

— n.  RBSBBV^BDiraSS. 

RESERVOIR,re£-eiKVwor',  n.  a  place  where 
anythirug  is  reserved  or  kept  in  store :  a 
place  where  water  is  coUeoted  and  stored 
for  use.    [Fr.] 

RESET,  r^-sef,  to  set  again  or  anew. 

RESET,  re«et',  v.t.  (SeotYto  receive  and 
hide,  as  stolen  goods*,  ^erii.  a  corr.  of 
Receift.] 

RESIDE,  re-«id%  v.i.  to  remain  aitting  :  to 
dwell  permanently :  to  abide :  to  live :  to 
inhere.  [L.  rsMdeo-^'re-,  back,  and  aedeo, 
to  sit  J 

RESIDENCE,  rez'i-dens,  n.  act  of  residing 
or  of  dwelling  in  a  place:  place  where 
one  resideSk 

RESIDENCY,  rez'i-den-sit  n.  residence: 
the  official  dwelling  of  a  government 
officer  in  India. 

RESIDENT,  rez'i-dent,  adj.,  residing  or 
dwelling  in  a  place  for  some  time :  resid- 
ing in  the  place  of  his  duties. — n.  one  who 
resides:  a  public  minister  at  a  foreign 
court. 

RESIDENTIAL,  rea^i-den'^al»  oc^.  resid- 
ing: havingactual  residence. 

RESDENTIARY,  rez-i-den'shar-i,  addf., 
residing. — n.  one  who  keeps  a  certain 
residence,  esp.  an  ecclestastio. 

RESIDUAL,  re-aid'a-al,  adij.  remaining  as 
residue. 

RESIDUARY,  re-sid'Q-ar-i,  acy.  pertaining 
to  the  residue :  receiving  the  remainder. 

RESIDUE,  res'i-dd,  n.  that  which  is 
behind  after  a  part  is  taken  away : 


remainder.    [L.  residuum,  from 
to  remain  behind.    See  Reside.] 

RESIDUUM,  re-zid'a-um,  n., residue:  that 
which  is  left  after  any  process  -  of  purifi- 
cation.   [L.] 

RESIGN,  re-an',  v.t.  to  yield  up  to  another: 
to  submit  calmly.     [L.  resigno,  -atim,  tc 
unseal,  to  annul,  to  give  back — re,  sig 
reversal,  signo,  to  mark,  to  seal — signum 

RESIGNATION,  rez-ig-nS'shun,  n.  act  of 
resigning  or  giWng  up :  state  of  being 
resigned  or  quietly  submissive  :  acquies- 
cence :  patience,  [Fr. — ^Low  L. — ^L.  rc- 
signoA 

RESILIENCE,  re-zil'i-ens,  RESILIENCY, 
re-zil'i-en-si»  n.  act  of  springing  back  or 
rebounding, 

RESILIENT,  re-zill-ent,  adj.,  springing 
back  or  rebounding.  [L.  resiti-ens,  '■entis, 
pr.p.  of  risiliO'-re',  back,  and  salio,  to 
lejip  or  spring.] 

RESIN,  rez'in,  n.  an  inflammable  substance, 
which  exudes  from  trees.  [Fr,  Wl«tne— L, 
reslna.'l 

RESINOUS,  reafin-us,  adj,  having  the  qual- 
ities of  or  resembling  resin. —adv.  Rbs'in- 

OUSLY.— tl.  RBS'IKOTTSNESS. 

RESINY,  rez'in-!,  adj.  like  resin. 

RESIST,  re-zist',  v.t.  to  strive  against :  to 
op{>oBe. — v.t.  to  make  opposition.  [L. 
resisto — re-,  against,  and  sisto,  to  stand.] 

RESISTANCE,  re-sist'ans,  n.  act  of  resist- 
ing :  opposition  :  {m£eh.)  tbe  power  of  a 
body  which  acts  in  opposition  to  the  im- 
pulse of  another. 

RESISTIBLE,  re-zisf  i-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
resisted. — adv.  Resist'iblt.— n..  Rbsibti- 
ML'iry. 

RESISTLESS,  re-nstles,  adfj.  irresistible 
--adv.    Rbszst'i^bsslt.— n.    Rbsist'lbsb 

NBBS. 

RESOLUTE,  ree'o-lQt,  adj.,  resolved:  de 
termined ;  having  a  fixed  purpose  :  con- 
stant in  pursuing  a  purpose,— <zdv.  Rbs'o- 

LtJTKLT. — n.  ReBx)LUTENXSS. 

RESOLUTION,  re25-o-la'shun,  «,  act  of  re- 
solving :  analysis :  solution  :  state  of  be- 
ing resolved:  fixed  determination:  steadi- 
ness :  that  which  is  resolved :  formal 
proposal  in  a  public  assembly. 

RESOLVABLE,  re-zolv'arbl,  adj.  that  may 
be  resolved  or  reduced  to  its  elements* 
—adv.  RbsolVably, 

RESOLVE,  re-zolv',  vJ.  to  separate  into 
parts :  to  analyze;  to  free  from  donbt  or 
difficulty :  to  explain  :  to  decide :  to  fix 
by  resolution  or  formal  declaration  : 
(math.)  to  solve :  (med)  to  disperse,  as  a 
tumor :  (miuaic)  to  carry  a  discord  into  a 
ooncord. — v.i.  to  determine,— Hn.anythin^ 
resolved  or  determined:  resolution :  fixed 
purpose.  [L.  reaolvo,  reaolutum^-^re-f  in- 
ten.,  and  aolvo,  to  loose.] 

RESOLVED,  re-zolvd',  ttdj.  fixed  in  pniv 
pose*— adv.   RbbolVedlt.— ^.   RbsolV- 

BDNR8S. 

RESONANCE,  rez'o-nans,    n,    act   of  re 
aounding :  the  returning  of  sound  bjr  re- 
flection or  by  the  production  of  vibrations 
in  other  bocues. 

RESONANT,  rez^o-nant,  adj.,  sounding 
back:  returning  sound*  [L.  resono—re-, 
back,  and  sono,  to  sound.] 

RESORT,  re-zort',  v.t.  to  go:  to  betake 
one's  self:  to  have  recourse :  to  apply.— 
H.  act  of  resorting:  a  place  mucn  fre- 
quented :  a  haunt :  resource.  [Fr.  res- 
aortir,  lit.  "  to  obtain  again,"  from  re- 
and  L.  aortiri,  to  cast  lot8»  to  obtain— 
aors,  aortia,  a  lot.] 

RESOUND,  re-zownd',  v.^.  to  sound  back : 
to  echo:  to  praise  or  celebrate  with 
sound :  to  spread  the  fame  of. — v.t.  to  be 
sent  back  or  echoed :  to  echo :  to  soand 
loudly :  to  be  much  mentioned.  [L.  re, 
haok,  and  SouiiD,] 
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RESOURCE,  re-sOrs',  n.  a  source  of  help  : 
an  expedient :  — pi,  means  of  raising* 
money :  means  of  any  kind  :  specifically, 
the  meabs  possessed  by  banks,  insurance 
companies,  etc.,  for  aoine  a  sound  and 
satisfactory  business  witn  the  public. 
[Fr.  res80urce — O.  Fr.  reaors,  from  re»- 
ordre— L.  resurgere,  to  rise  again.] 

RESPECT,  re-spekt',  v.t  to  esteem  for 
merit :  to  honor  :  to  relate  to. — n.  act  of 
esteeming  highly  :  regard  :  expression 
of  esteem  :  deportment  arising  from 
esteem :  relation  :  reference :  (B.)  good- 
will:  partiality.  [Lit.  "to  look  back 
upon,"  L.  resptcio,  reapectum — re-,  back, 
and  specio,  to  look.] 

RESPECTABLE,  re-spekt'a-bl,  acdj,  worthy 
of  respect  or  re«^rd :  moderate  in  ex- 
cellence or  number :  not  mean  or  des- 
picable. —  adv.  Resfeot'ablt.  —  n.  Rb- 
spectabil'ity,  state  or  quality  of  being 
respectable. 

RESPECTFUL,  re-spekt'fool,  adj.  fuU  of 
respect :   marked  by  civility.— ^odv.  Rb- 

RESPECTIVE*,  re-spekt'iv,  acjif.  having  re- 
apect  or  reference  to :  relative :  relating 
to  a  particular  person  or  thing  :  particu- 
lar.—adv.  Rbspeot'ively. 

RESPIRABLE,  re-spir'a-bl,  aclj.  that  may 
be  breathed :  fit  for  respiration. — n.  Rb- 
sfirabil'ity,  quality  of  oeing  respirable. 

RESPIRATION,  res-pi-rft'shun,  n.  the 
function  of  breathing. 

RESPIRATOR,  rea'pi-rft-tor,  n.  a  network 
of  fine  wire  for  respiring  or  breathing 
through. 

RESPIRATORY,  re-splr'a-tor-i,  adj.  per- 
taining to  or  serving  for  respiration. 

RESPIRE,  re-spir',  v.t.  to  breathe  again 
and  again :  to  breathe  :  to  take  rest. — 
v,t.  to  breathe  out.  [L.  retmiro — re-,  sig. 
repetition,  continuance,  and  apiro^-atum, 
to  breathe.] 

RESPITE,  res'pit,  n.  temporary  cessation 
of  anything  :  pause  :  interval  of  rest : 
{law)  temporary  suspension  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal.— ^.t  to  grant  a  res- 
pite to  :  to  relieve  by  a  pause :  to  delay, 
rp.  Fr.  respit  (Fr.  r^'Q — L.  respectua. 
Doublet  Resfbot.] 

RESPLENDENCE,  re  -  splen'dens,  RE- 
SPLENDENCY, re-splen'den-si,  n.  state 
of  being  resplendent. 

RESPLENDENT,  re-splen'dent,  adj.  werj 
splendid,  shining  brilliantly:  very  bright, 
—-adv.  RespiWdbntlt.  [L.  respfencfeo — 
re-,  inten.,  and  aplendeo,  to  shine.] 

RESPOND,  re-Bpond',  v.t.  to  answer  or  re- 
ply :  to  correspond  to  or  suit :  to  be  an- 
swerable. [L.  respowieOy  reaponaum — 
re-,  back,  and  apovuieo,  to  promise.  See 
Sponsor.] 

RESPONDENT,  re-spond'ent,  odf.  answer- 
ing: corresponding  to  expectation. — n. 
one  who  answers,  esp.  in  a  law  suit :  one 
who  refutes  objections. 

RESPONSE,  re-spons',  n.  a  reply:  an  orac- 
ular answer  :  the  answer  made  by  the 
congregation,  the  acolytes  within  the 
sanctuary,  or  the  choir  to  the  priest  or 
minister  during  divine  service  :  reply  to 
an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation. 
[See  KBSPOND.] 

RESPONSIBILTTY,  re-spon^-bil'i-ti,  n. 
state  of  being  reaponaible:  what  one  is 
responsible  for. 

RESPONSIBLE,  re-spon'si-bl,  ad{j\  liable  to 
be  ccklled  to  account  or  render  satisfac- 
tion: answerable:  capable  of  discharging 
duty. — adv.  Rbspon'siblt. 

RESPONSIONS,  re-spon'shuns,  n.  the  first 
of  the  three  examinations  for  the  B.A. 
degree  at  Oxford,  familiarly  called 
**  smaUs.**    [See  Rkspond.] 

RESPONSIVE,  re-spon'siv,  adj.  inclined  to 


respond  :  answering  :  correspondent. — 
adv.  Respon'bivbly. 

REST,  rest,  n.  cessation  from  motion  or 
disturbance  :  peace  :  quiet :  sleep  :  the 
final  sleep  or  death  :  place  of  rest :  that 
on  which  anything  rests :  a  pause  of  the 
voice  in  reading:  (muaic)  an  interval  of 
silence  and  its  mark. — ^At  bbst,  applied 
to  a  body,  means,  having  no  velocity  with 
respect  to  that  on  which  the  body  stands. 
— v,i,  to  cease  from  action  or  labor :  to 
be  still :  to  repose  :  to  sleep  :  to  be  dead: 
to  be  supported  :  to  lean  or  trust :  to  be 
satisfied  :  to  come  to  an  end. — v.t.  to  lay 
at  rest :  to  quiet :  to  place  on  a  support. 
[A.S. ;  Ger.  raat^  Dut.  ruaf] 

Rest,  rest,  n.  that  which  remaina  after 
the  separation  of  a  part :  remainder  : 
others. — v.t.  to  remain.  [Fr.  reate — Lu 
reato,  to  remain — re-,  back,  and  ato,  to 
stand.] 

RESTAtJRANT,  res'to-rang  or  res'to-rant, 
n.  a  house  for  the  sale  of  refreshments. 
[Fr. — reataurei;   to   restore.     See  Rb- 
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RESTITUTION,  re»-ti-ttl'shun,  n.  act  of 
restoring  what  was  lost  or  taken  away. 
[L.  reatttutio — reatituOj  to  set  up  again 
— re-,  a^ain,  and  atatiWt  to  make  to 
stand.    See  Status.] 

RESTIVE,  rest'iv,  adj.  unwilling  to  go  for- 
ward :  obstinate.— ^v,  Rbstivblt. — n. 
Rest'ivbnbss.  [O.  Fr.  reatif,  Fr.  r^ttf— 
reate.    See  Rbst,  that  which  remains.j 

RESTLESS,  restles,  ac(j.  in  continual  mo- 
tion :  uneasy :  passed  in  unquietness : 
seeking  chanee  or  action :  unsettled : 
turbulent. — aav.  Rbst'lbsslt. — n.  Rbst'- 
LES8NBSS.  [From  Rest,  cessation  from 
motion.] 

RESTORATION,  res-to-r&'shun,  n.  act  of 
restoring :  replacement :  recovery  :  re- 
vival :  reparation. 

RESTORA'ftVE,  re-stOr'artiv,  adij.,  able  or 
tending  to  reatore,  esp.  to  strength  and 
vigor.— n.  a  medicine  that  restores.— 
adv.  Rbstob'ativelt. 

RESTORE,  re-stOr',  v.t.  to  repair :  to  re- 
place :  to  return :  to  bring  back  to  its 
former  state :  to  revive  :  to  cure. — n. 
Rbstob'br.  [Fr.  reataurer—lt.  reatauro 
— re-,  again,  and  root  ata,  to  stand.] 

RESTRAm,  re-str&n',  v.^  to  hold  back:  to 
check :  to  hinder :  to  limit.  [O.  Fr.  re- 
atraindre — ^L.  reatringo,  reatrtctum — re-, 
back,  and  atringo,  to  draw  or  bind  tight- 

RESTRAINT,  re-strSnt',  n.  act  of  restrain- 
ing :  state  of  being  restrained :  want  of 
liberty:  limitation:  hinderance. 

RESTRICT,  re-strikt',  v.t  to  limit :  to  con- 
fine: to  repress.    [See  under  Restrain.] 

RESTRICTION,  re-strik'shun,  n.  act  of  re- 
stricting;  limitation :  confinement. 

RESTRIC?riVE,  re-strikt'iv,  a^j.  having 
the  porter  or  tendency  to  reatriet.—adv. 

RESTRICT'rVELY. 

RESULT,  re-zult',  v.t.  to  issue  (in) :  to  fol- 
low as  a  conse<^uence. — n.  consequence  : 
conclusion  :  decision.  [Fr. — ^L,  reaulto — 
reailio.    See  RssnjBNT.  J 

RESULTANT,  re-zult'ant,  adj.,  reaidting 
from  combination. — n.  (phyaica)  a  force 
compounded  of  two  or  more  forces. 

RESUMABLE,  re-zam'a-bl,  a4j.  liable  to 
be  taken  back  a^in,  or  taken  up  again. 

RESUME,  re-zam  ,  v.t.  to  take  back  what 
has  been  given  :  to  take  up  again  :  to  be- 
gin a^in  after  interruption.  [L.  reaumo 
— re-,  back,   aumo,  aumptunif  to  take. 

See  SUMPTUABY.] 

RESUMPTION,  re-zump'shun,  n.  act  of 
resuming  or  taking  back  again. 

RESURGENT,  re-sur'jent,  adij.,  rising 
again,  or  from  the  dead.  [L.  re-,  again, 
and  aurgo,  aurrectum,  to  rise.] 

RESURRECTION,  rez-ur-reVshun,  n,  the 


rising  again  from  the  dead:  the  life 
thereafter.  [The  inelegant  verb  reaur- 
red,  which  is  utterly  inadmissible  from 
an  etymological  point  of  view,  has  been 
so  much  used  by  the  American  news- 
paper press  that  it  is  now  a  standard 
Americanism.] 

RESUSCITATE,  re-sus'i-tat,  v.t.  to  revive : 
to  revivify. — v.t.  to  revive  :  to  awaken 
and  come  to  life  again.  [L.  re-,  again, 
and  auacito — aua,  from  auba,  for  aub,  from 
beneath,  and  cito^  to  put  into  quick  mo- 
tion—cico,  to  make  to  go.] 

RESUSCITATION,  re-sus-i-ta'shun,  n.  act 
of  reviving  from  a  state  of  apparent 
death :  state  of  being  revivified. 

RESUSCITATIVE,re-su8'i-tftt-iv,  acfj.  tend- 
ing to  reauacitate :  reviving :  revivifying : 
reanimating. 

RETAIL,  re-t&l',  v.t.  to  sell  in  small  parts : 
to  deal  out  in  small  portions :  to  tell  in 
broken  parts,  or  at  second-hand. — n. 
Rbtail'er.  [Fr.  retatZ2er,  to  cut  again 
— re-,  again,  and  taiUer,  to  cut.  See 
Detail.] 

RETAIL,  re'tal,  n.  the  sale  of  goods  in  small 
quantities. 

RETTAIN,  re-t&n',  v.t.  to  keep  in  possession: 
to  detain :  to  employ  by  a  fee  paid.  [fV. 
— ^L.  retineo — re-,  back,  and  teneo,  to  hold. 
See  TBNtTBB.l 

RETAINABLE,  re-t&n'arbl,  ad(j.  that  may 
be  retained. 

RETAINER,  re-tftn'er,  n.  one  who  is  re- 
tained or  kept  in  service :  a  dependent : 
a  fee  paid  to  a  lawyer  to  defend  a  cause. 

RETALIATE,  re-tal1-&t,  v.t.  to  return  like 
for  like:  to  repay. — v.i.  to  return  like 
for  like.  [L.  retalio,  -atum — re-,  in  re- 
turn, talio,  -onie,  like  for  like— toZis,  of 
such  a  kind.] 

RETALIATION,  re-tal-i-&'shun,  n.  act  of 
retaliating :  the  return  of  like  for  like  : 
retribution. 

RETALLA.TIVE,  re-tal'i-a-tiv,  RETALIA- 
TORY, re-tal'i-a-tor-i,  adj.  returning  like 
for  like. 

RETARD,  re-tard',  v.t.  to  keep  back:  to 
delay  :  to  defer.  [Fr. — L.  retardx>-ren^ 
inten.,  and  tardo,  to  make  slow — tardua, 
slow.    See  Tabdy  1 

RETARDATION,  r^tar-d&'shun,  n.  delay : 
hinderance :  obstacle. 

RETCH,  rech,  v.i.  to  try  to  vomit:  to  strain. 
rA.S.  hrcBcan,  to  hawk,  cog.  with  Ice. 
hrcB^ja,  to  vomit.] 

RETENTION,  re-ten'shun,  n.  act  or  power 
of  retaining :  memory :  restraint :  ens' 
tody. 

RETENTIVE,  re-tent'iv,  adj.  having  power 
to  retain.---<idv.  Retenttvbly.— n.   Rb- 

RETIARY,  rfi'shi-ar-i,  adj.,  netlike:  con- 
structing a  web  to  catch  prey  :  provided 
with  a  net.  [L.  retiariua,  a  gladiator 
who  fights  witn  a  net — rete,  a  net] 

RETICENCE,  ret'i-sens,  RETICENCY,  ref - 
i-sen-si,  n.  concealment  by  ailence:  reserve 
in  speech. 

RETICENT,  ret'i-sent,  adij.  concealing  by 
silence  :  reserved  in  speech.  [L.  reticena; 
-entia,  pr.p.  of  reticeo — re-,  and  taceo,  to 
be  silent.] 

RETICULAR,  re-tik'u-lar,  adj.  having  the 
form  of  network:  formed  with  inter- 
stices. 

RETICULATE,  re-tik'a-iat,  RETICULAT- 
ED, re-tik'Q-lat-cd,  adj.,  netted:  having 
the  form  or  structure  of  a  net :  having 
veins  crossing  like  network. — n.  Rbticu- 
ul'tion. 

RETICULE,  ret'i-kfil,  RETICLE,  ret'i-kl. 
n.  a  little  network  bag:  a  lady's  work- 
bag.    \Ij.  reticulum,  dim.  of  rde^  a  net.] 

RETIFOkM,  ret'i-form,  adj.  having  the 
form  or  structure  of  a  net.  [L.  rete^  and 
forma,  form.]  * 
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RETINA,  ret'i-na,  n.  the  inneraiost  coat- 
iDg  of  the  eye,  consisting  of  a  fine  net- 
work  of  optic  nerves.  [From  L.  rete,  a 
net.] 

RETINTJE,  ret'i-na,  n.  the  body  of  re- 
tainers who  follow  a  person  of  rank :  a 
suite.     [See  RETAIN.] 

RETIRE,  re-tir*,  v.t.  to  draw  hcuik :  to  re- 
treat :  to  recede. — v.t,  to  withdraw  :  to 
cause  to  retire.  [Fr.  retirer — re-,  back, 
and  HreTf  from  a  l%ut.  root  seen  in  Qoth, 
tairan,  Qer,  zerren,  E.  Tbar.] 

RETIREMENT,  re-tir'ment,  n.  act  of  re- 
tiring or  withdrawing  from  society  or 
from  public  life  :  state  of  being  retired : 
solitude :  privacy. 

RETORT,  re-tort',  v.t  to  throw  back :  to 
return. — v,u  to  make  a  sharp  reply. — n. 
a  ready  and  sharp  reply:  a  witty  answer: 
a  vessel  used  in  distillation,  properly  a 
spiral  tube.  [Fr. — L.  retortum,  pa.  p.  of 
ritorqueo  —  re-,  back,  and  torgueo^  to 
twist.    See  Tobtube.] 

RETOUCH,  r&-tuch',  v.r.  to  improve,  as  a 
picture,  by  new  touches.  —  n.  the  re-ap- 
plication of  the  artist's  hand  to  a  work. 
[L.  re,  again,  and  Touch.] 

RETRACE,  rS-trOs',  vX  to  trace  hack :  to 
go  back  by  the  same  course :  to  renew 
the  outline  of :  in  penmaruhipf  the  fault 
of  uniting  the  up  and  the  down  strokes 
in   making  letters.    [L.  re,  back,  and 

TracskO 
RETRACT,  re-trakt',  v.t  to  retrace  or 
draw  back :  to  reciJl :  to  recant. — v.t.  to 
take  back  what  has  been  said  or  granted. 
— n.  Rbtragta'tion.  [L.  retrdho,  retrao- 
turn — re-,  back,  and  trdho,  to  draw.] 

RETRACTILE,  re-trakt'ii,  ac^.  that  may 
be  drawn  back,  as  claws. 

RETRACTION,  re-trak'shun,  fi,  act  of  re- 
tracting or  drawing  back :  recantation. 

RETRACTIVE,  re-trakt'iv,  ac{;.  able  or 
ready  to  retract.— <idt;.  RETRAOr'iyELT. 

RETI^IAT,  re-tret',  n.  a  drawing  back  or 
retracing  one's  steps  :  retirement :  place 
of  privacy :  a  place  of  •  security  :  a  shel- 
ter :  in  the  Catholic  Church,  a  religious 
devotion  observed  by  the  clergy  and 
ecclesiastical  students,  and  usuaUy  last- 
ing for  a  week,  during  which  time  prayer, 
exnortation,  and  meditation  completely 
shut  out  worldly  concerns  ;  (mil»)  the  act 
of  retiring  in  order  from  before  the 
enemy,  or  from  an  advanced  position : 
the  signal  for  retiring  from  an  engac^ 
ment  or  to  quarters. — t7.t.  to  draw  back  : 
to  retire,  esp.  to  a  place  of  shelter  or 
security:  to  retire  before  an  enemy  or 
from  an  advanced  position.  [O.  Fr.  re- 
tret  (Fr.  retraitey—lM  retractus,  pa.p.  of 
retrctho.J 

RETRENCH,  re-trensh',  v.t.  to  cut  off  or 
away  :  to  render  less  :  to  curtail. — v.t. 
to  hve  at  less  expense :  to  economize. 
[O.  Fr.  retrencher  (Fr.  retrancher) — re-, 
and  trencher,  to  cut,  which,  ace.  to  lit- 
tre,  is  from  L.  truncare,  to  cut  off,  maim.] 

RETRENCHMENT,  re-trensh'ment,  n.  cut- 
ting off :  lessening  or  abridging ;  reduc- 
tion :  (fort.)  a  work  within  another  for 
prolonging  the  defence. 

RETRIBUTION,  ret-ri-bft'shun,  n.  repay- 
ment :  suitable  return :  reward  or  pun- 
ishment. [L.  retributio — retribuo,  to 
give  back — re-,  back,  and  tribuo,  to  give. 
See  Tribute  1 

RETRIBUTIVE,  re-trib'a-tiv,cK(;.  repaying: 
rewarding  or  punishing  suitably. 

RETRIEVABLE,  re  -  trSv'a-bl ,  aclj.  that 
may  be  recovered. — adv.  Rbtriev'ablt. 

RETRIEVE,  re-trfiv*,  v.t.  to  recover :  to 
recall  or  bring  back  :  to  bring  back  to  a 
former  state :  to  repair. — n.  Rbtbisv'al. 
[O.  Fr.  retruver,  Fr.  retrouver  ^  re^, 
again,  and  trouver,  to  find.    Cf.   Con- 


tbive  and  (for  the  vowel  change)  Re- 

RETRIEVER,  re-trev'er,  ».  a  kind  of  dog 
trained  to  find  and  fetch  game  that  has 
been  shot,  and  to  recover  anything  lost. 

Retrocession,  rS-tro-sesh'un,  n.  agoing 
back:  a  giving  back.  [L.  retroceseus — 
re^rocedo,  to  go  back,  to  yield — retro, 
back,  and  cedo,  to  go.] 

RETROGRADE,  rg'tro-grad,  adij.,  going 
backward :  falling  from  better  to  worse: 
(biology)  becoming  less  highly  organized. 
— v.t.  togo  backwards. — n.  Rbtboobaoa'- 
TiON.  [£.  retrogradus — retro,  backward, 
and  gradior,  gressus,  to  go.] 

RETROGRESSION,  rS-tro-gresh'un,  n.  a 
going  backward :  a  decline  in  qusJityor 
merit. — adj.  Retboobbbs'ive.— -adv.  Rb- 
tboobess'ivelt.    [See  Rbtboobade.1 

RETROSPECT,  r§'tro-spekt,  n.  a  looking 
back :  a  contemplation  of  the  f>ast.  [L. 
retroftpectus,  pa.p.  of  retrospicio—retro, 
back,  and  epeeio,  to  look.] 

RETROSPEOTION,  rS-tro-spek'shun,  n.  the 
act  or  faculty  of  ^oo^ngrbocA;  on  the  past. 
—  adj.   Rbtbobpbot'ive.  —  adv,   Retbo- 

BPEOT^rVELY. 

RETURN,  re-turn',  v.t.  to  come  back  to  the 
same  place  or  state :  to  answer :  to  re- 
tort.— v. ^.  to  bring  or  send  back:  to  trans- 
mit: to  give  back:  to  repay:  to  give  back 
in  reply  :  to  report :  to  give  an  account. 
— n.  the  act  of  going  back  :  revolution  : 
periodic  renewal:  the  act  of  bringing  or 
sending  back  :  restitution  :  repayment : 
the  profit  on  capital  or  labor :  a  reply :  a 
report  or  account,  esp.  official :  — pL  a 
light  tobacco  :  the  news  of  election  con- 
tests :  the  result  as  determined,  le^;ally 
and  officially,  with  reference  to  elections: 
news  and  results  in  general.  [Fr.  re- 
toumer — re-,  back,  and  fourtier,  to  turn 
— L.  tomare.    See  Tubn.I 

RETURNABLE,  re-turn  Vbl,  ac(j.  that  may 
be  returned  or  restored. 

REUNION,  rS-un'yun,  n.  a  union  after  sep- 
aration: an  assembly.  [Fr.  riunion — re-, 
and  union.    See  Union.j 

REUNITE,  re-Q-nit',  v.t.  to  join  after 
separation :  to  reconcile  after  variance. 
— v.i.  to  become  united  again :  to  join 
again.    [L.  re,  again,  and  unite.] 

REVEAL,  re-ver,  v.t.  to  unveil:  to  make 
known:  to  disclose.  [Fr.  riv&er — L. 
revelo-^e-,  reversal,  and  velo,  to  veil — 
vdum,  a  veil.    See  Veil.] 

REVEILLE,  r&-very&,  n.  the  sound  of  the 
drum  or  bu^le  at  day-break  to  awaken 
soldiers.  [Lit.  "awake,"  imperative  of 
Fr.  r^veilter,  to  awake— ^e-,  again,  and 
ve^Uer — It,  vtgHare,  to  watch.  See  VioiL.] 

REVEL,  rev'el,  v.t.  to  feast  in  a  riotous  or 
noisy  manner :  to  carouse  :-^-^pr,p.  rev'- 
elling ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  rev'ellea.-^?t.  a 
riotous  or  tumultuous  feast:  carousal. — ft. 
ReVelleb.  [O.  Fr.  reveler— L.  rebeUare, 
to  rebel.  See  Rebel;  prob.  influenced 
also  by  Fr.  riveiller  (see  Reveille),  and 
r€ve  {see  Rave).! 

REVELATION,  rev-e-I&'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
reveoZtna  or  making  known  :  that  which 
is  revealed  :  the  revealing  divine  truth  : 
that  which  is  revealed  by  God  to  man : 
the  Apocalypse  or  last  book  of  the  New 
Testament:— jpZ.  unexpected  and  usually 
scandalous  msclosures  touchingpublic 
and.sometimes  private  affairs.  [¥t. — ^L. 
revdatio—revelo.    See  Reveal.] 

REVELRY,  rev'el-ri,  n.  riotous  or  noisy 
festivity. 

REVENGE,  re-venj',  v.t  to  punish  or  in- 
jure in  return  :  to  avenge. — n.  the  act  of 
reven^ng :  injury  inflicted  in  return  :  a 
malicious  injuring  in  return  for  an  offence 
or  injury  received :  the  passion  for  retali- 
ation.—^. Rbveno'eb.    [O.  Fr.  revenger. 


revencher  (Fr.  revancfeer)— L,  re-,  in  re- 
turn, and  tnndtco,  to  lay  claim  to.  See 
Vindicate  and  Vengeance.] 

REVENGEFUL,  re-venj'fool,  adj.  full  of 
revenge  or  a  desire  to  inflict  mjury  in 
return  :  vindictive :  malicious. — adv.  Rb- 

REVENGEMENT,  re-venj'ment,  n.  {B.)  re 
venge. 

REVENUE,  rev'en-a,  n.  the  receipts  or 
rents  from  anv  source :  return  :  income  r 
the  income  or  a  state. — ^Intebnal  bev- 
bnub,  U.  S.  government  receipts  from 
sources  other  than  customs  duties,  in- 
cluding taxes  on  tobacco,  liquor,  patent 
medicines,  artificial  butter,  etc.  [Lit* 
*'that  which  comes  back,"  Ft.  ret^enue, 
pa.  p.  of  reventr,  to  return — ^L.  re  ventre — 
re-,  back,  venio,  to  come.] 

REVERBERATE,  re-ver'ber4ht,  v.t.  to  send 
back,  as  sound :  to  echo :  to  reflect :  to 
drive  from  side  to  side,  as  flame. — v.t. 
to  echo :  to  resound :  to  bound  back :  to 
be  repelled. — n.  Revebbeba'tion.  [Lit. 
"  to  beat  back,"  L.  re-,  back,  and  veroer^, 
-atus,  to  beat~t;er&er,  a  lash.] 

REVERBERATORY,  re-ver'ber-a-tor-i,  adij. 
that  reverberates  :  returning  or  driving 
back 

REVERE,  re-vfir*,  v.t.  to  regard  with  re- 
spectful awe  :  to  venerate.  [Fr.  riv^er 
— L.  revereor — re-,  intensive,  and  v€re(n^,. 
to  feel  awe,  akin  to  Gr.  horaO,  O.  Ger. 
warten,  E.  Wabd.] 

REVERENCE,  rev'er-ens,  n.  fear  arising 
from  high  respect :  respectful  awe :  ven- 
eration :  honor :  an  act  of  revering  or 
obeisance :  a  bow  or  courtesy :  a  title  of 
the  clergy. — v.t.  to  regard  with  rever- 
ence :  to  venerate  or  honor.     [See  Re- 

VEBB  1 

REVEREND,  reVer-end,  acy.  worthy  of 
reverence:  a  title  of  the  clergy:  (B.y 
awful,  venerable.  [Fr. — L.  ret^ereiidiM — 
revereor.    See  Revebe.] 

REVERENT,  rev'er-ent,  acfj.  showing  rev- 
erence :  submissive :  humble.— adv.  Rev*- 

EBENTLT. 

REVERENTIAL,  rev-er-en'shal,  ad^.  pro- 
ceeding from  reverence :  resp^tfiu  :  sub- 
missive.— adv.  Rsveben'tiallt. 

REVERIE,  REVERY,  reVer-i,  n.  an  irreg- 
ular train  of  thoughts  or  fancies  in 
meditation :  voluntary  inactivity  of  the 
external  senses  to  the  impressions  of  sur- 
rounding objects  during  wcJcefulness. 
[lit.  **  a  dreaming,"  Fr.,  from  rSver,  to 
dream.    See  Ravb.1 

REVERSAL,  re-vers^al,  n.  the  act  of  re- 
versing :  a  change :  an  overthrowing  or 
annullmg. 

REVERSE,  re-vers',  v.^.  to  place  in  the 
contrary  order  or  position :  to  change 
wholly :  to  overthrow  :  to  change  by  an 
opposite  decision :  to  annul. — n.  that 
which  is  reversed  :  the  opposite :  the 
back,  esn.  of  a  coin  :  change :  misfor- 
tune.— am.  turned  backward  :  having  an 
opposite  direction.  [L.  reversue,  pa.  p.  of 
reverto,  to  turn  back — re-,  back,  and  verto, 
to  turnO 

REVERSIBLE,  re-vers'i-bl,  a^f.  that  may 
be  reversed 

REVERSION,  re-ver'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
reverftn^  or  returning:  that  which  re- 
verts or  returns :  the  return  or  future 
possession  of  any  property  after  some 
particular  event :  the  right  to  future- 
possession.    [h.  reveraio.'] 

REVERSIONARY,  re-ver^shun-ar-i,  adj. 
relating  to  a  reversion :  to  be  enjoyed  m 
succession. 

REVERT,  re-vert',  v.t.  to  turn  or  drive 
back :  to  reverse.— 4;.t.  to  return :  to  fall 
back :  to  refer  back :  to  return  to  the 
original  owner  or  his  heirs.    [L.  reverto.'i 
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REVEBTIBLE,  re-Tert*i-bl,  ck&*.  that  may 
revert  or  be  reverted. 

REVERY.    Same  as  ^StBvmOB. 

REVIEW,  re*v(l',  v.t.  to  re-examine:  to 
revise :  to  examine  oritically :  to  inspect, 
as  a  body  of  troops. — n.  a  viewing  again : 
a  reconsideration  :  the  examination  of  a 
cause  in  a  higher  court,  which  has  a]>- 
ready  been  aidjudicated  in  a  lower:  a 
careinl  or  eritical  examinations  a  cri- 
tique: a  periodical  with  critioues  of 
boofas :  etc  :  the  inspection  of  a  body  of 
troops  or  a  number  of  eUps.  [Fr.  revue. 
pa.p.  of  reuotr— Ik  re-,  again,  and  video. 
See  Vmw.] 

REVIEWER,  re-va'er,  n.  an  iwspeetor  i  a 
writer  in  -a  review. 

REVILE,  re-vO',  v,t.  to  reproach:  to  calmi- 
niate. — n.  RBvn/BB.   [L.  re,  and  VtLB.] 

REVINDICATE,  r&>vin'di-kftt,  v.t  tovinidi* 
cate  again  :  to  reclaim.  [L.  re,  again, 
and-ViMDiOATB.] 

REVTStAL,  re-vizTal,  REVISION,  re-vish'- 
un,  7k  review :  re««xamlnation. 

REVISE,  re-vis^,  v.t.  to  review  and  amend. 
— n.  review :  a  second  proof-^heet.— n. 
Revis'sr.  [Fr.  reviser — ^L.  re^,  back,  and 
viso,  to  look  at  atteative^»  inten.  of 
video,  to  see.] 

REVISIT,  rd-viz'it,  «l^.  to  visit  again.  {L. 
re^again,  and  ViSTTj 

REVIVAL,  re-vlv'al,  n.  recovery  from  lan- 
guor, neglect,  depression,  etc:  renewed 
performance  of,  as  of  a  play :  renewed 
mterest  in  or  attention  to  :  a  time  of  re- 
ligious awakening. — n.  Reviv'alist,  one 
who  promotes  religious  revivals.  —  n. 
Rgvrv^ALiSM. 

REVIVE,  re-vlv*,  v,u  to  return  to  life^ 
vieor,  or  fame  :  to  recover  from  neglect, 
oblivion,  or  depression. — v.t.  to  restore 
to  life  again  :  to  reawaken  in  the  mind : 
to  recover  from  neglect  or  depression : 
to  bring  ag^n  into  public  notice,  as  a 
]>lay. — n.  KEViv'KH.  [L.  re-,  again,  and 
vivo,  to  live.    See  VrvED.] 

REVIVIFY,  re-viv'i-fi,  v.t^to  cause  to  re- 
vive :  to  reanimate. — n.  Rk  vi vutica'tion. 

REVOCABLE,  rev'o-ka-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  revoked.— 7w.  ReVocableness,  Revo- 
CABiL'rrr.— adi7.  ReVocably. 

REVOCATION,  rev-o-kfi'shun,  n.  a  recall- 
ing ;  repeiJ :  reversal. 

REVOKE,  re-vOk*,  v.t  to  annul  by  reeaU' 
ing:  to  repeal :  to  reverse  :  to  neglect  to 
follow  suit  (at  cards).  [!..  revoeo — re-, 
back,  and  voco,  to  cafl.    See  Voice.] 

REVOLT,  re-vOlt',  v.t.  to  renounce  allegi- 
ance: -to  be  grossly  offended. — v.t.  to 
cause  to  rise  in  revolt :  to  shock. — n.  a 
rebeHion. — n.  'RsvoinfVR.  [Fr. — It.  ri- 
volta — ri,  against,  and  volta,  a  turning — 
L.  volvere,  to  turn.] 

REVOLTING,  re-v3Tt'ing,  a^\  causing  a 
turning  away  from  :  shocking. — adv.  kb- 
YoufmrnsT. 

REVOLtTTB,  rev'ol-Qt,  ud(j.  rolled  back- 
ward.  

REVOLUnON,  rev-ol-fl'shtin,  n.  act  of  re- 
volving :  motion  round  a  centre  :  course 
which  brings  to  the  same  point  or  state : 
space  measured  by  a  revolving  body :  ex- 
tensive change  in  the  government  of  a 
country:  a  revolt.    [See  Revolve.] 

REVOLUTIONARY,  rev^l-Q'shuTi-ar-i,ady. 
pertaining  to  or  tending  to  a  revolution 
in  government. 

REVOLUTIONIST,  rev-ol-ii'shun-i8t,n.  one 
who  promotes  or  favors  a  revolution. 

REVOLUTIONIZE,  rev-ol-ii'shun-fe,  v.f.to 
cause  a  revolution  or  entire  change  of 
anything. 

REVOLVE,  re-volv',  v.i.  to  rdU  back:  to 
roll  round  rn  an  axis :  to  move  round  a 
centre.*"i/.f.  to  cause  to  turn:  to  consider. 
[L.  revolvot  revohitum'''-^re-,  back,  and 
voho,  to  roll.] 


MSVOTiVBR,  re-volVer,  n.  that  which  re- 
volves :  a  firearm  which,  by  means  of 
revolving  barrels,  can  fire  more  than 
once  without  reloading. 

REVULSION,  re-vul'shun,  n.  disgust :  the 
diverting  of  a  disease  from  one  nart  to 
anothcsr.  [Lit.  **  a  tearing  away,^'  L.  re- 
vidsio — reveUo,  revulmim,  to  tear  off  or 
away — re-,  away,  and  veUo,  to  tear.] 

REVULSIVE,  re-vul'siv,  acfj.  tending  to 
revulsion. 

REWARD,  re-wawrd',  n.  that  which  is 
given  in  return  for  good  or  evil :  recom- 
pense :  retribution  :  the  fruit  of  one's 
own  labor. — v.t.  to  eive  in  return :  to 
requite,  whether  good  or  evil :  to  punish: 
(B.)  to  recompense.  [O.  Fr.  reswarder^ 
from  re  and  the  Teut.  root  of  "Wabd  or 

GUARIXl 

REYNARD,  rft'nard,  n.    Same  asRENAiU). 

RHAPSODIC,  rap^'ik,  RHAPSODICAL, 
rap-sod'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to,  consist- 
ing of,  or  resembling  rhapsody.  —  adv. 
Rhapsod'ically. 

RHAP80DI8T,  rap'so-dist,  n.  one  who  re- 
cites or  sings  rhapsodies :  one  who  com- 
poses verses  extempore :  one  who  speaks 
or  writes  disjointeoly. 

RHAPSODY,  rap'so-di,  n.  any  wild  uncon* 
nected  composition:  a  part  of  an  epic 

goem  for  recitation  at  one  time.    [Fr. — 
^r.  rhapsGditty  lit.  **  a  stringing  together 
of  songs" — rhaptd,  to  sew,  and  Odi,  a 

songO 

RHENISH,  ren'ish,  a4j.  pertaining  to  the 
river  Rhine.    [L.  RJienue.'] 

RHETORIC,  retWik,  n.  the  art  of  speak- 
ing with  propriety,  elegance,  and  force. 
[Fr. — Gr.  rhJStcrikS^rMtdr,  a  public 
speaker — rTieO,  to  speak.] 

RHETORICAL,  re-tor'ik-al,  eu^*.  pertaining 
to  rhetoric :  oraterical.— -adv.  RhetosIo- 

ALLY. 

RHETORICIAN,  ret-o-rfsh'an,  n.  one  who 
teaches  the  art  of  rtietoric :  an  orator. 

RHEUM,  r65m,  n.  the  flaw  or  discharge 
from  the  lungs  or  nostrils  caused  % 
cold:  increased  action  of  any  organ, 
esp.  of  the  mucous  glands.  fL.  —  Gr. 
rheuma — rhed^  to  flow.] 

RHEUMATIC,  r65-mat'ik,  RHEUMATIO- 
AL,  r05-matlk-al,  adj.  pertaining  to,  or 
affected  with  rheumatism. 

RHEUMATISM,  rOOm'artizm,  n.  a  painfnl 
affection  of  the  muscles,  so  named  from 
a  notion  that  the  pain  was  caused  by 
rheum  or  humor  flowing  through  the 
part  affected. 

RHEUMY,  rSSm'i,  adj.  full  of  or  causing 
rheum. 

RHINOCEROS,  rf-nos'er-cs,  n.  a  very  large 
animal  allied  to  the  elephant,  having  a 
very  thick  skin,  and  one  or  two  home 
on  the  nose.  [L. — Or.  r^tnoJfeerOa— rMn, 
r^t'no9,  nose,  TceraSf  a  horn.] 

RHODODENDRON,  rO-do-den'dron,  n.  a 
g^nus  of  plants  having  evergreen  leaves, 
and  large  beautiful  flowers  like  roses. 
[Lit.  "  the  rose-tree,"  Gr.  rhodon^  a  rose, 
and  dendron,  a  tree.] 

RHODOMONTADE.    See  Rodomontade. 

RHOMB,  romb,  RHOMBUS,  rom'bus,  n.  a 
quadrilateral  figure  having  its  sides 
equal,  but  its  angles  not  right  angles. 
[L. — Gr.  rhomboB'-^hembd,  to  turn  round 
and  round.] 

RHOMBIC,  rom'bik,  a^'.  shaped  like  a 
rhomb, 

RHOMBOID,  rom'bold,  n.  a  figure  of  the 
form  of  a  rkomb:  a  <juadrilateral  figure 
having  only  its  opposite  sides  and  angles 
equal.    [Gr.  rhomJbos,  and  eidos,  form.] 

RHOMBOlDAL,  rora-boid'al,  ad(f.  havfiig 
the  shape  of  a  rhomboid. 

RHUBARB,  r66'barb,  n.  a  plant,  the  stalks 
of  which  are  much  used  in  cooking  and 
the  root  in  medi<nne,  so  called  beeanse 


brought  orig.  from  the  banks  of  the  Rha 
or  Volga.  fFr.  rhvbarhe — ^Low  L.  rha- 
bar^Hirum — ^L.  Rhd,  the  Volga,  barbarus, 
foreign.] 

RHUMB,  rum,  n.  (prig.)  a  meridian,  es- 
pecially the  principal  meridian  of  a  map : 
any  vertical  circle,  hence  any  point  of 
the  compass.  [Fr.  rumb,  a  oyTorm  of 
rhombe,  through  L.,  irom  Gr.  rhomJbos. 
See  RhohbO 

RHUMB-LINE,  rum'-Bn,  n.  a  line  which 
cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle. 

RHYME,  rim,  n.  (orig.)  words  arranged  in 
numbers  or  verse  :  the  correspondence  of 
sounds  at  the  ends  of  verses  :  poetry. — 
v.t.  to  correspond  in  sound :  to  make 
rhymes  or  verses. — v.t.  to  put  into  rhyme. 
— ns.  Rhym'sb,  Rhtm'ster.  [Properly 
rtme  (the  hy  being  due  to  the  influence 
of  RHTTHMjh— A.S.  rirn^  number,  cog.  with 
O.  Ger.  rtm  (Ger.  retro).] 

RHYTHM,  rithm,  n.,  floimng  motion : 
metre :  regular  recurrence  of  accents : 
harmonv  of  proportion.  [L.  rhytkmus^ 
Gr.  rhyumios — rAeO,  rheusomai,  to  flow.] 

RHYTHMIC,  rith'mik,  RHYTHMICAL, 
rith'mik-al,  ftc^.  having  or  pertaining  to 
rhythm  or  metre. — adv.  RHYTH'incAiiLY. 

RIB,  rib,  n.  one  of  the  bones  from  the 
backbone  which  encircle  the  chest  : 
an3rthing  like  a  rib  in  form  or  use :  a 
piece  of  timber  which  helps  to  form  or 
strengthen  the  side  of  a  ship  :  a  vein  of 
a  leaf :  a  prominence  running  in  a  line : 
(arch.)  a  moulding  or  projecting  band  on 
a  ceiling. — v,t.  to  furnish  or  inclose  with 
ribs :  to  form  with  rising  lines  :—-pr.p. 
ribb'in|f ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  ribbed.  [A.S., 
cog.  with  Ger.  rippe.] 

RIBALD,  rib'ald,  n.  a  loose,  low  character. 
^■^adj.  low :  base  :  mean.  [O.  Fr.  HbaU 
(Fr.  ribaud.  It.  ribaJdo) — O.  Ger.  rtlw,  a 
prostitute,  and  suffix  -aid.} 

RIBALDRY,  rib'ald-ri,  n.  obscenity  :  fllthi- 
ness  :  low  and  vulgar  scurrility. 

RIBBING,  rib'ing,  n.  an  arrangement  of 
ribs. 

RIBBON,  rib'on.  RIBAND,  RIBBAND, 
ribband,  n.  a  fillet  or  strip  of  silk :  a  nar- 
row strip. — v.t.  to  adorn  with  ribbons. 
[O.  Fr.  rtban  (Fr.  ruban),  pcrh.  from  Dut. 
ring-band,  necktie,  collar  (Diea),  or  from 
Dut.  ry  ((Jer.  reihe)^  a  row,  and  Ba]ri>.] 

RICE,  ris,  n.  one  of  the  most  usefnl  and 
extensively  cultivated  of  grains,  like 
oats  when  ripe.  [Fr.  riz  (it.  riso) — L. 
and  Qt.  oryzOr^Ar.  rossss,  (with  art.)  ar 
rozz.J^ 

mCE-PAPER,  ris-p&'per,  n.  a  white  smooth 
paper,  made  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
pita  of  a  plant.  [So  called  because  form- 
erly supposed  to  De  made  from  rice.'] 

RICH,  rich  (comp.  Rich'er,  mperl.  RiCH*- 
BST),  adj.  abounding  in  possessions : 
wealthy :  valuable  :  sumptuous  :  fertile: 
full  of  agreeable  or  nutritive  qualities : 
bright,  as  a  color :  full  of  harmonious 
sounds :  full  of  beauty. — adv.  Rich'ly. 
[A.S.  Wee,  rule  (as  rie  m  bishopric)^  hav- 
ing rule,  having  means  or  wealth,  rich  ; 
cog.  with  Gter.  retc^,  empire,  also  ricli, 
Goth.  retAr«,  L.  rex,  a  king,  Sans,  mj-avy 
to  rule.  The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of 
power  shown  in  stretching  out  the  hand 
guiding,  obtaining,  as  in  E.  REAt?H,  Gr 
o-regr-d,  to  reach  after,  L.  reg-ere,  to  keep 
straight  or  guide,  Sans,  argf-,  to  obtain. 
Through  the  idea  of  "  keeping  straight," 
the  root  is  conn,  also  with  E.  RIGHT,  Ger. 
rec?it,  L.  rectus.] 

RICHES,  rich'ez,  n.pl.  (in  B.  sometimes 
n.sing,)j  wealth  :  richness  :  abundance. 
[M.E.  rte^e^e  (n.sing.)— Fr.  ru^iesae.] 

RICHNESS,  rich'nes,  n.  wealth:  abandance: 
fruitfulness:  value:  costliness:  abondttuce 
of  imagery. 
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RICK,  rik,  n.  a  pile  or  hew,  as  of  hfij. 
[A.S.  hredCt  cog.  with  Ice.  nraukrA 

RICKETS,  rik'ets,  Tunng,  a  disease  at  cfail- 
dren,  characterized  by  softness  and  cur- 
vature of  the  bones.  [From  the  Prov.  E. 
verb  (^w)rick  (Sw.  vricka),  to  twist,  whose 
nasalized  form  is  Wring,  and  freq.  Wkig- 
gleJ 

RICKETY,  rik'et-i,  a^.  affected  with  rick- 
cts  I  feeble* 

^XICOCHET,  'rik'o-sha  or  -shet,  n.  rebound 
along  the  ground,  as  of  a  ball  fired  at  a 
low  elevation:  the  skipping  of  a  flat 
stone  ou  the  surface  of  water.  [Fr.;  ety. 
unknown.] 

RICOCHET,  rik-o-shet',  v.t  to  fire  at  with 
guns  at  a  low  elevation,  so  as  to  make 
the  bans  skip  on  the  ground  :-Hpr.p.  ric- 
ochett'ing;jpa./.  andpa.p.  ricochett'ed. 

RID,  rid,  vJ,  to  free :  to  deliver:  to  remove 
by  violence:  to  clear:  to  disencumber:— 
vr.p.  ridding;  pa,t,  and  jKi,jp,  rid.  [A.S. 
nreddarif  to  snatch  away ;  Oer.  rettenJ] 

RIDDANCE,  rid'ana,  n.  act  of  ridding  or 
freeing. 

RIDDLE,  ridl,  n.  an  obscure  description  of 
something  which  the  hearer  is  asked  to 
name  :  a  puzzling  question :  an  enigma. 
— v.t.  to  make  riddles:  to  speak  obscurely. 
— v.t,  to  solve,  as  a  riddle.  [A.S.  rcedds^ 
rcsdan,  to  guess,  to  read — reed,  counsel, 
cog.  with  Dut.  raad^  Ger.  rathJ\ 

RIDDLE,  ridl,  n.  a  lare^  sieve  for  separat- 
ing coarser  materials  from  finer. —  t;,^. 
to  separate  with  a  riddle,  as  grain  from 
chaff :  to  make  full  of  holes  like  a  riddle, 
as  with  shot.  [A.S.  hriddel — hridrian^ 
to  sift ;  Gter.  rddel,  a  riddle — raden,  to 
sift.] 

RIDE,  rfd,  v.L  to  be  borne,  as  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  carriage :  to  practice  riding: 
to  float,  as  a  ship  at  anchor. — v.f.  to  rest 
on  so  as  to  be  carried  i^-pcuU  rOde  ;pa,p, 
ridd'en. — n.  act  of  riding :  an  excursion 

•  on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle  :  the  course 
passed  over  in  riding.  [A.S.  ridan ;  Ice, 
reida,  to  move,  (sec,  reiten,  to  move 
along,  L.  (from  Celt.)  rheda,  a  carriage. 
See  Road.] 

RIDER,  rTd'er,  n.  one  who  rides  on  a  horse: 
one  who  manages  a  horse :  an  addition 
to  a  document  after  its  completion,  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper:  an  additional 
clause. 

RIDGE,  ry,  n.  the  hack  or  top  of  the  badk : 
anything  like  a  back,  as  a  long  range  of 
hiUs:  an  extended  protuberance:  the  earth 
thrown  up  by  the  plough  between  the 
furrows :  the  upper  horizontal  timber  of 
a  roof. —  v.t.  to  form  into  ridges:  to 
wrinkle.  FA.S.  hrycg;  Prov.E.  and  Scot. 
rig ;  Ice.  nryggrt  Ger.  rUcken,  the  back.] 

RIDGY,  rij'i,  acy.  having,  or  rising  in 
rid  fires* 

RIDICIJLE,  rid'i-ktU,  n.  wit  exposing  one 
to  laughter :  derinon  :  mockery. — v.f.  to 
lau^h  at :  to  expose  to  merriment :  to 
dende :  to  mock.  [L.  ridieulusy  exciting 
laughter — video,  to  laugh.] 

RIDICULOTJS,  ri-dik'a-lus,  acy.  deserving 
or  exciting  ridicule  :  laughable :  absurd. 

-Hldv.    RiDK/ULOUSLY.— 71.   RlDIO'ULOUB- 

17ESS.    [L.  ridiculom»^ridiculu8.] 
RIDING,  rld'ing,  acfj.  used  to  ride  or  travel: 
suitable  for  riding  on,  as  a  horse. — n.  a 
road  for  riding  on. — n.  Rm'iNG-HABlZ, 
RtD'iNO-fiKIRT,  the  long  upper  habit,  gar- 
ment, or  skirt  worn  by  ladies  when  rid* 
ing. 
RIDING,  rid'ing,  n.  one  of  the  three  di- 
visions  of  the  county  of  York.    [A  corr. 
of  A.S.  thrithing,  thriding,  a  third  part 
•~-<fery,  thri,  three.] 
RIFE,  rif,  a4j.  prevailing'  abundant. — adv, 
Rife'ly.— n.  kife'ness.     [A.S.  rif,  prev- 
alent ;   cog.  with  Dut.  r\jf,   Ice.  Hfr, 
liberal.] 


RIFF-RAFF,  rif-raf,  n.  sweepines:  refuse: 
the  rabble,  the  mob.  [A  reduplication  of 
obs.  raff,  sweepings,  conn,  with  Rafflb, 
Rifle,  v.  to  rob.] 

RIFLE,  rf'fl,  v.t.  to  carry  off  by  force :  to 
strip,  to  rob.  —  n.  RfFLBR.  [Fr.  rifler, 
rafier;  from  Teut.,  as  Ger.  raff  en,  to 
snatch  away.    See  Raffle.] 

RIFLE,  ri'fl,  v.t.  to  groove  si>irally,  as  a 
gun-barrel. — n.  a  musket  with  a  barr^ 
spirally  grooved.  [Allied  to  Low  Ger. 
gerifeide,  rifled,  grooved,  and  Ger.  rtc/rfn, 
to  channel — riefe,  a  channel,  a  groove.] 

RIFLEMAN,  rfn-man,  n.  a  man  armed 
with  a  rifle. 

KEPT,  rift,  n.  an  opening  riven  or  split  In 
anything:  a  cleft  or  fissure. — v.t.  to  rive: 
to  cleave.^v.i.  to  ^llt :  to  burst  open. 
[From  Rive.] 

Rig,  rig,  v.t.  to  clothe,  to  dress :  to  put  on: 
{naut)  to  fit  with  saOs  and  tackling :— • 
pr.p.  Tigering ;  pa.f .  and  pa.p.  rigged.— «, 
sails  ana  tackbn^.  [Ice.  ngga,  to  band- 
ae^e,  to  put  on  sails— -rtga,  to  be  stiff.] 

RIG,  rig,  n,  (Scotch)  a  ridge.  [A  form  of 
Rn>GE.1 

RIGGING,  rigging,  n.  tackle :  the  system 
of  cordage  which  supports  a  ship's  masts 
and  extends  the  sails.    [See  Rio,  v.t.] 

RIGETT,  rit,  atJU.,  straight:  most  direct: 
upright :  erect :  according  to  truth  and 

J'ustice :  according  to  law :  true :  correct: 
ust :  fit :  proper :  exact :  most  conven- 
ient: well  performed:  most  dexterous, 
as  the  hand :  on  the  right  hand  :  on  the 
right  hand  of  one  looxing  towards  the 
mouth  of  a  river :  (math,)  upright  from 
a  base :  containing  00  degrees.  —  adv. 
RiGwaT'LY.— n.  RiOHT^NESS.  [AS.  rihtt 
ryht ;  Ger.  rechi,  L.  r«chw— ^rcflfo,  to  guide. 
See  Rich.] 

RIGHT,  rit,  adv.  in  a  straight  or  direct  line: 
in  a  right  manner:  according  to  truth 
and  Justice :  correctly :  very :  in  a  great 
decree 

RIGHT,  Wt,  fi.  that  which  is  right  or  cor- 
rect :  truth :  justice :  virtue :  freedom 
from  error:  what  one  has  a  Just  dsdm 
to :  privilege :  i>roperty :  the  right  side. 
-^17./.  to  make  right  or  strai^t :  to  set 
upright :  to  do  iustioe  to.— tr.t.  to  recover 
the  proper  position. 

RIGHTEOUS,  rit'yus  or  rf  chus,  adj.  living 
and  acting  acoording  to rigTif  and  justice: 
free  from  guilt  or  sin:  equitable:  merited. 
— adv.  Rioht'eously,  (i>t/an2^)iustly. — ». 
Rioht'eousnebs.  [lit.  '*  in  a  right  way,'* 
AS.  Hhtwis — riht,  and  wis,  a  way  or 
manner.  The  form  righteova  \a  due  to 
the  influence  of  such  words  as  boimfooua, 
plenteo^is,  etc.] 

Rightful,  rft'fool,  adj.  having  right : 
according  to  justice.— oar.  RlOHT^FCLLY. 
— n.  RiohTpulness. 

RIGID,  rij'id,  adj.  not  easily  bent:  stiff: 
severe :  strict. — adv.  Rio'idly.— n.  Rio - 
IDNESS.  [L.  rigidus-^rigeo,  to  be  stiff 
with  cold ;  akin  to  frigeo  and  to  Or.  rigeOf 
to  shiver  with  cold.] 

RIGIDITY,  ri-jid'it-i,  n.  the  quality  of  re- 
sisting change  of  form  :  stiffness  of  man- 
ner. 

RIGMAROLE,  rig^ma-r9l,  n.  a  repetition 
of  foolish  words  :  a  long  story.  [A  corr. 
of  ragman^oll,  a  document  with  a  long 
list  of  names,  or  with  numerous  seals 
pendent.] 

Rigor,  rig'ur,  n.  the  quality  of  being  rigid 
or  severe  :  stiffness  of  opinion  or  temper : 
strictness  :  severity  of  climate  :  (med.) 
a  sense  of  chilliness  attended  by  a  sniver- 
ing.— RidOR  HOBns,  the  rigidity  of  the 
human  body  caused  by  death.    [L.  rigor 

RIGOROUS,  rig'ur-us,  adj.  exercising  rigor: 
allowing  no  abatement :  marked  by 
severity :  harsh  :  scrupulously  accurate : 


OROCWWBatf. 

RILIEVO.    See  Relddvo. 

RILL,  ril,  n.  a  small  mumraring 'brook  :  a 
8treamlet.-^v.4.  to  fiow  in  smsul  streams. 
[Prob.  a  Gelt,  word,  akin  to  Fr.  rigdle, 
and  W.  rhigoL  a  furrow,  a  small  trench.] 

RIM,  rim,  n.  a  raised  margin  :  a  border : 

a  brim.— v./.  to  pnt  a  rim  to:— 5pr;p. 

rimm'ing ;  'pa:t.  vurApajp.  rimmed.  [Ai». 

rima ;  ety.  unknown.] 
RIME,  rim,  n.  hoar-frost:  frozen  dew. — 

adj*  RiM'Y.    [A.S.  hrim ;  Dut.  Hjm,  X). 

Ger.  hrifo^  Ger.  ret/,] 

RIND,  rind,  n.  the  external  covering,  as 
the  skin  of  fruit,  the  bark  of  trees,  etc. 
[A.S.  rind^rhmkd,  Ger.  rinds ;  prob.  fron 
a  Tent,  root  seen  in  Goth,  rindan  (O.  Ger. 
rintavi^,  to  surround.] 

RINDBRF9BST,  rin'der-pest,  n.  a  maUgnant 
and  contagious  disease  >of  eaiUe* .  [Ger. 
**  cattle^plagae.**] 

RING,  ring»  fi.  ^a  circle :  a  small  hoop,  ns- 
ixally  of  metal,  worn  on  the  finger  as  an 
ornament :  a  circular  area  for  races,  etc. : 
a  circular  group  of  persons:  a  clique  or 
comhiBation  for  sel&h  purposes  in  poli* 
tios:  the  prize  ring,  the  occupation  of 
the  pugilist.-- «.f.  to  encircle :  to  iK  with 
a  ring.  [A.B.  hanmg;  Ice.  hring*r,  Ger., 
Dan.  ana  Sw«  ring.    Of.  Rikk  and  Cir- 

0D8.] 

RIKG^  ring,  vS.  to  soimd  as  a  bell  when 
struck :  to  tinkle :  to  practice  the  art  of 
ringing  bells:  to  continue  to  sound:  to 
be  filled  with  rep<N*t. — vA.  to  cause  to 
sound,  as  a  tnetal :  to  produce  by  ring- 
ing:—^./, rang,  rung;  pa,p.  rung. — n. 
a  sound,  eap.  of  metals :  the  sound  of 
many  voioes:  a  ohime  of  many  bella. 
[A.S.  harmgodk,  cog.  with  Ice.  ArM^yio,  to 
ring  bells,  hringla,  to  oUnk,  Dan.  rmgle, 
to  tinkle.] 

RINGDOVE,  ring'duv,  n.  the  cushat  or 
wood-p^ooon;  so  called  from  a  white 
ring  or  une  on  the  neck. 

BDiGLEADBR,  rine^led-er,  n.  the  head  of 
a  idotauB  body*  [Grig,  the  leader  in  the 
rim  of  a  danoe.] 

RINGLET,  ringaet,  n.  a  UUle  ring :  a  curl, 
esa^  of  hair. 

RING-OUSEL,  rinc^-Ofi'al,  n.  a  speoies  of 
ihrvsh,  with  a  white  band  on  the  breast. 
[SeeOuBEL] 

BIMQ^TIEUKJiD,  rii^«fltr&kt,  adj.  (B.) 
streaked  with  rings. 

RQ9GW0SM,  rin^wurm,  n.  a  skin  diseaie 
in  which  itchy  pimples  appear  in  rings,  as 
if  oaosed  by  a  worm, 

RINK,  ringk,  n.  the  area  where  a  race  is 
run,  or  games  are  played.— ««  SKA.T'iva- 
RINK,  a  place  artificially  prepared  for 
skating,  chiefly  for  roller-skating. 
[Simply  a  variant  of  Ring,  a  circle.] 

RINSE,  rins,  v.t.  to  cleanse  by  introducing 
water :  to  cleanse  with  clean  water.  [O. 
Fr.  ri7wer(FV.  rtnc«rV-Ice.  hreinsa ;  Ger. 
and  Dut.  rein,  pure.  J 

RIOT,  rfot,  n.  uproar :  tumult :  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace:  excessive  feasting: 
luxury. — v.i.  to  brawl :  to  raise  an  up- 
roar: to  run  to  excess  in  feasting,  be- 
havior, etc.:  to  be  highly  excited.— n. 
RfoTER.    [Fr.  riotte;  ety.  dub.] 

RIOTOUS,  rrot-us,  adj.  engaging  in  riot : 
seditious :  tumultuous :  luxurious :  wan- 
ton. —  adv.  RfOTOUSLT.  —  n.  Ri'orous- 


RIP,  rip,  v.t.  to  divide  by  cutting  or  tear- 
irig :  to  cut  open :  to  take  out  by  cutting 
or  tearing :  to  tear  up  for  search  or  alter- 
ation 5— pr.p.  ripp'ing ;  pa.t  and  pa.p. 
ripped. — n.  a  tear :  a  rent :  a  place  torn. 
[A.S.  rynan ;  Dan.  rippe,  akin  to  RsuiP.] 

RIPARIAN,  rip>a'ri-an,  adj.  belonging  to  a 
river-bank.    [L.  ripa,  a  river-bank.  J 
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BIFE,  rip,  CK^'.  ready  for  harvest:  arrived 
at  perreotion:  fit  for  use:  developed  to 
the  utmost:  finii^ed:  ready:  resembling 
ripe  fruit.— adv.  Ripb'ly.— n.  Ripe'ness. 
[A.S.  Ape,  conn,  with  rij^.  harvest ;  cog. 
with  Dut.  riip,  Qer.  retf,  akin  to  A.B. 
r^n,  £.  Reap.] 

RIPEN,  rTp'en,  v.i.  to  grow  ripe:  to  ap- 
proach or  reach  perfection. — v.t,  to  make 
ripe:  to  bring  to  perfection.  [A.S.  ripian; 
Ger.  reifenA 

RIPPLE,  rip'f,  n.  the  little  waves  on  the 
surface  of  running  water:  a  little  wave. 
^-v.t.  to  cause  a  ripple  in. — v.t.  to  curl  on 
the  surface,  as  running  water.  [Allied 
to  Qer.  rippeln^  Low  Gter.  reppen,  to 
movej 

RIPPLE,  ripl,  v,t.  to  pluck  the  seeds  from 
stalks  of  flax  by  diawing  them  through 
an  iron  comb. — n.  the  comb  for  rippling. 
niow  Ger.  repd^  machine  for  breaking 
flax,  Ger.  rt^lZ,  a  flax-comb.] 

RISE,  rlz,  vA.  to  move  from  a  lower  to  a 
higner  position:  to  ascend:  to  grow  up- 
ward: to  swell  in  quantity  or  extent:  to 
take  an  upright  position:  to  leave  the 
place  of  rest:  to  tower  up:  to  appear 
above  the  horizon:  to  breiaJc  fortn:  to 
appear:  to  have  its  source:  to  increase 
in  size,  value,  etc.:  to  become  excited  or 
hostile:  to  break  forth  into  commotion 
or  insurrection:  to  increase  in  rank,  for- 
tune, or  fame:  to  come  to  mind:  to  close 
a  session:  (B.)  to  ascend  from  the  grave: 
^-W't'  r5se;  pa.p,  risen  (riz'n). — n.  act 
of  rising:  ascent:  degree  of  elevation: 
a  steep:  origin:  increase:  advance:  (mus,) 
elevation  of  the  voice.  [A.S.  riBon,  cog. 
with  Ice.  risa^  Goth,  retsan,  Ger.  reiBen; 
jbatransitive  form  of  Raise.] 

RISIBLE,  riz'i-bl,  ac(j,  capable  of  exciting 
laughter:  laughable:  amusing.  —  adv, 
B^iBLY.— ^.  Risibil'ity,  quality  of  being 
risible.  [L.  risibUia,  from  video,  rtmm, 
to  laugh.  J 

RISING,  rlz'ing,  n.  act  of  rising:  resurrec- 
tion: (B.)  a  tumor. 

RJBK,  risk,  n.  hazard:  chance  of  loss  or 
injury. — v.t.  to  expose  to  hazard:  to  ven- 
ture. JPr.  rieque  (It.  rieieoy^p,  riaeo,  a 
rook— Li.  reaeco,  to  cut  off — re,  off,  aeoo, 
to  out.  The  connection  is,  an  abrupt 
precipice,  hence  dancer.] 

RlBSOLE,  ris'ol,  n.  fisn  or  meat  minced 
and  fried  witi^  bread  crumbs  and  egg. 
[Fr.,  perh.  from  the  Teut.,  as  Dan.  riete, 
torotwt.] 

RTTE,  rit,  n.  a  religious  usage  or  cere- 
mony.   [Fr.  rite— L.  ritue.] 

RrrUAL,  rit'a-al,  act/,  consisting  of  or 
prescribing  rites.— n.  manner  of  perform- 
mg  divine  service,  or  a  book  containing 
it :  the  body  of  rites  employed  io  some 
churches,  and  also  in  certain  secret  so- 
cieties, notably  the  Freemasons.  —  adv. 
RiT'irALLY.    [L.  ritutdlis.    See  Rite.] 

RITUALISM,  rit'a-al-izm,  n.  system  of 
rituals  or  prescribed  forms  of  religion  : 
the  observance  of  them:  the  name  ^ven 
to  the  great  increase  of  ceremonial  in 
religious  worship  which  has  taken  place 
in  a  large  section  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Cnurch. 

RmJAIJST,  rit'a-al-ist,  n.  one  skilled  in 
or  devotod  to  a  ritual :  one  of  the  party 
in  favor  of  ritualism  in  the  Protestant 
Episcoi)al  Churoh.  —  ac(/.  Rituaust'io, 
pertaining  to  the  ritual. 

RIVAL,  rlVal,  n.  one  pursuing  the  same 
object  as  another:  one  who  strives  to 
equal  or  excel  another:  a  competitor. 
— <k(;.  having  the  same  claims:  standing 
in  competition. — v,t  to  stand  in  compe- 
tition with :  to  try  to  gain  the  same  ob- 
ject as  another:  to  try  to  equal  or  excel : 
— w.p.  rf  vailing;  pa  J.  and  pa,p,  rf- 
Tulea.    [lit.  one  wfio  lives  on  the  oppo- 


site side  of  a  river,  and  contends  some- 
times for  the  use  of  it,  Fr. — ^L.  rivcUis — 
rivus,  a  brook.    See  RivtTLET.] 

RIVAIJRY,  rfval-ri,  n.  act  of  rivalling : 
competition;  emulation. 

RIVE,  riv,  v,t.  to  tear  asunder:  to  split. 
— v.i.  to  be  split  asunder:— ^.f.  rived  ; 
pa.p.  rived,  nVen.  [A.S.  reofan ;  Dan. 
rwe.] 

RIVER,  riv'er,  n.  a  large  running  stream 
of  water.  [Fr.  rivitnre  (It.  ritnera,  shore, 
river)---Low  L.  riparia,  a  shore  district 
---L.  rtjxt,  a  bank.J 

Rivet,  riVet,  n.  a  boU  of  metal  fastened 
by  being  hammered  at  both  ends. — v.t, 
to  fasten  with  a  rivet :  to  make  firm  or 
immovable  :—;pr47.  riv'eting;  pa.t,  and 
pa.p.  riv'eted.  jpfi-y^acc.  to  Biez  from  the 
root  of  Ice.  rtfa,  Dan.  rive,  Ger.  retben, 
E.  Rivg.] 

RIVULET,  riv'a-let,  n.  a  amaU  river  or 
stream :  a  brook.  [L.  rivtUua,  dim.  of 
rivus,  a  stream,  akin  to  Sans,  eru,  Gr. 
rhed,  to  flow.] 

ROACiBE,  rOch,  n.  a  fresh-water  fish  of  a 
silvery  color.  [Dut.  ro<^t  Ger.  roche, 
Dan.  rokke,] 

ROAD,  rod,  n,  a  highway :  an  open  way 
for  passen^rs  and  traffic  :  (B^  a  plunder- 
ing excursion.  [A.S.  rdd,  a  nding— rdd, 
pa.t.  of  rldan,  Rn>E.] 

ROAD,rOd,ROADSTEAD,  rdd'sted,ROADS, 
r5dz,  n.  a  place  where  ships  ride  at  an- 
chor ;  as  at  Hampton  Roads,  Ya. 

ROADSTER,  r5d'ster,  n.  {naut)  a  vessel 
riding  at  anchor  in  a  roM :  a  horse  fitted 
for  travelling. 

ROADWAY,  rOd'wft,  n.  the  way  or  part  of 
a  road  or  street  travelled  by  carriages. 

ROAM,  rOm,  vA,  to  rove  about :  to  ramble. 
— vA.  to  wander  over.  [Prob.  formed 
from  ROAHEB.] 

ROAMER,  rOm'er,  n.  a  wanderer.  [Usually 
derived  from  O.  Fr.  romier,  one  who 
makes  a  pil^mage  to  Rome  (Sp.  romero. 
It.  romeoy---L.  Roma,  Rome.] 

ROAN,  r5n,  adj.  having  a  bay  or  dark 
color,  with  spots  of  grav  and  white :  of 
a  mixed  color,  with  a  decided  shade  of 
red.  —  n.   a  roan  color :  a  roan  horse : 

J  rained  sheepskin  leather.  [Fr.  roiian 
[t.  roanciS ;  ety.  unknown.] 
AN-TRESE,  ROWAN-TREE,  r5'an-trS, 
n.  the  mountain-ajBh.  [So  called  either 
from  the  color  of  its  stem  (see  Roan),  or 
it  is  a  corr.  of  Rune,  from  its  use  in 
divination.    See  RuNB.] 

ROAR,  rOr,  v.i,  to  utter  a  full,  loud  sound  : 
to  cry,  as  a  beast:  to  cry  aloud:  to  bawL 
— n.  a  full,  loud  sound:  £ne  cry  of  a  beast: 
an  outery  of  mirth,  esp.  of  laughter. 
rA.S.  rdrtan,  O.  Qer.  reran,  Ger.  rdhren^ 
to  cry  as  a  stag,  to  bellow ;  influencea 
also  by  an  old  verb  hroren,  the  Ger.  rUh' 
ren,  to  move  (cf.  Ufboas).] 

ROARING,  rdr'ing,  n.  act  or  sound  of  roar- 
ing :  a  disease  of  horses  causing  them  to 
roar  in  breathing. 

ROAST,  rOst,  v.t  to  cook  before  a  fire  :  to 
parch  by  exposure  to  heat :  to  heat  to 
excess :  to  dissipate  the  volatile  parts 
of  by  heat. — n.  that  which  is  roasted. 
[O.  Fr.  rostir  (Fr.  rdtir) — O.  Qer.  rSstan 
(whence  Ger.  rdsten),  to  roast.] 

ROB,  rob,  n.  the  juice  of  ripe  fruit  mixed 
with  honey  or  sugar.  [Fr. — ^Ar.  rohb, 
purified  syrup  of  boiled  fruit.] 

RoB,  rob,  v.t.  to  teke  away  from  by  force 
or  theft:  to  plunder:  to  steal:  to  deprive: 
(B.)  to  withhold  what  is  due:— jpr^p.  robb'- 
ing;  pa.t.  and  p€Lp.  robbed. — n.  KOBB'er, 
one  who  robs,  (t),  Fr.  ro6er— GJer.  rat«- 
hen,  A.S.  rectflatL] 

ROBBERY,  ro&er-i,  n.  theft  from  the  per- 
son, aggravated  by  violence  or  intimida- 
tion :  plundering. 

ROBE,  rob,  n.  a  gown  or  outer  garment:  a 


dress  of  dignity  or  state  :  a  rich  dress 

v.t.  to  dress,  as  with  a  robe  to  clothe. 
[Fr. ;  from  O.  Qer.  roubon  {Qer.  rattben), 
£S.  Rob  ;  applied  to  clothes,  because  they 
were  so  frequently  stolen/] 

ROBIN,  rob'in,  ROBIN-RFDBREAST,  rob'- 
in-red'brest,  n.  a  singing  :3ird  with  a  red- 
dish breast.    [A  familiar  form  of  Robert 
cf.  Jac^aw,  Mag-pie.'\ 

ROBUST,  r6-bust',  a^f.  of  great  strength  or 
vigor:  requiring  strength. — adr.  Robust''  i 
LY.— n.  RoBUSTNEsa  [Fr.— L.  robustits-^  » 
robur.  ^xk.] 

ROC,  ro&,  n.  an  enormous  bird  in  Persian 
folk-tales.    [Pers.  rukh.] 

ROCHET,  roch'et,  n.  a  surplice  with  nar- 
row sleeves  worn  by  bishops.  [Fr.,  dim. 
of  Low  L.  roccus — O.  Qer.  roc  {A.S.  rocc, 
Qer.  rock),  a  coat.] 

ROCK,  rok,  n.  a  large  mass  of  stone :  (geol.) 
a  natural  deposit  of  sand,  earth,  or  clay : 
that  which  nas  the  firmness  of  a  rocK : 
(B.J  defence.  [Fr.  roc,  roche ;  prob.  Celt. , 
as  in  Quel,  roc,  W.  rhwg,  a  projection.] 

ROCK,  rok,  n.  a  distaff.  [Dut.  roktcen,  Ice. 
rockr.^ 

ROCK,  rok,  vA,  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward :  to  lull  to  sleep. — v.i.  to  be  moved 
backward  and  forward :  to  totter.  [Teut., 
as  Ice,  rugga,  Qer.  riioken,  to  move.] 

ROCKER,  rok'er,  n.  the  curved  support  on 
which  a  cradle  or  rocking-chair  rocks. 

ROCKERY,  rok'er-i,   n.    same   as   RocK- 

WORK. 

ROCKET,  rok'et,  n.  a  firework  which  is 
projected  through  the  air,  r.ded  for  mak- 
ing signals  in  war,  and  for  saving  life  at 
sea  bv  conveying  a  line  o/er  a  stranded 
vessel.  [It.  roochetta,  from  root  of  rock, 
a  disteff,  because  ito  thick  upper  end  is 
like  a  distaff  J 

ROCK-PIGEON,  rok-pij'un,  n.  a  pigeon 
inhabiting  rodee. 

ROCKS  ALT,  rok'sawlt,  n.,  salt  in  rocAr-like 
masses. 

ROCKWORK,  rok'wurk,  n.  (arcfc.)  masonry 
in  imitation  of  masses  of  rock :  (Tiort.)  a 
pile  of  earth  covered  with  stones  witli 
ilants  growing  between. 
CKY,  rok'i,  ady.  full  of  rocks :  resem- 
bling a  rock :  hard  :  unfeeling. — n.  RooK'- 

INESS. 

ROCOCO,  ro-kO'ko,  n.  a  term  applied  to  a 
debased  stvle  of  architecture  prevailing 
in  the  18tn  century,  marked  oy  endless 
multiplication  of  ornamented  details. 
[Formed  from  Fr.  rocaiHe,  rockwork.] 

ROD,  rod,  n.  a  long  twie :  a  slender  stick : 
anything  long  and  slender :  an  instru- 
ment of  correction :  an  emblem  of  power 
or  authority :  a  pole  or  perch  (5i  yards) : 
(Jlg»)  punishment :  authority  :  oppres- 
sion :  (B.)  race  or  tribe,  [A.S. ;  Dut. 
roede,  Qer.  ruthe;  akin  to  L.  rudis,  a 
rod,  and  Sans,  ridh,  to  grow.  See  Rood.) 

RODE,  r6d,  pa.t.  of  Rn>B. 

RODENT,  ra'dent,  adj.,  gnawing.  [L.  ro- 
dene,  rodenti8,_pr.p.  of  rodo,  to  gnaw.] 

RODOMONTADE,  rod-6-mont-fid',  n.  vain 
boasting,  like  that  of  Rodomonte  in  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto. — v.i,  to 
boast  or  bluster. 

ROE,  t6,  n.  the  eggs  or  spawn  of  fishes, 
jntce.  hrogn,  Ger.  rogen.] 

ROE,  r5,  n.  a  species  of  deer,  smaller  than 
the  fallow-deer  :  also  the  female  deer. 

ROEBUCK,  rd'buk,  n.  the  male  of  the  rof 
having  usually  one  front  antler  and  two 
hinder  ones.  [A.S.  rah ;  Ger.  r^,  Ice.  ra.^ 

ROGATION,  ro-gfi'shun,  n.  an  asking: 
supplication. — ^Rooation-dats,  the  three 
days  before  the  festival  of  Ascension, 
being  days  of  special  supplication.  [L.» 
from  rogo,  to  ask.] 

ROGUE,  rdg,  n.  a  dishonest  person:  a 
knave  :  a  mischievous  or  frolicsome  per- 
son :  (law)  a  vagrant.    [Fr.  rogtue,  proudi 
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either  from  Bret,  rokf  proud,  or  ace.  to 
Diez,  from  Ice.  hrokr,  proud,  haughty.] 

ROGUERY,  rOg'er-i,  n.  knavish  tricKs : 
fraud:  mischievousness :  waegery. 

ROGUISH,  rdg^ish,  acb\  knavish:  mischiev- 
ous :    waggish.  —  adv.  Roo'ulSHLT.  — n. 

ROO'UISHNESS. 

ROISTER,  roist'er,  v,i,  to  bluster,  swagger, 
buJly.  —  n.  Roiffr'ERER.  [Fr.  rustre,  a 
rough,  rude  fellow — O.  Fr.  nuie — L.  rus- 
ticus,  rustic] 

ROLE,  roJ,  n.  the  part  performed  by  an 
actor  in  a  play :  any  important  part 
played  in  public  life.  [Fr.,  the  part  of 
eacn  actor  being  written  on  a  roU  of 
jpaper.    See  Roll.] 

ROLXi,  rdl,  17. t.  to  turn  like  a  wheel :  to 
turn  on  an  axis  :  to  be  formed  into  a  roll 
or  cylinder:  to  move,  as  waves:  to  be 
tossed  about :  to  move  tumultuously  :  to 
be  hurled :  to  rock,  or  move  from  side 
to  side :  to  wallow :  to  spread  under  a 
roller  :  to  sound  as  a  drum  beaten  rapidly. 
— v,t.  to  cause  to  roll :  to  turn  on  an  axis : 
to  wrap  round  on  itself :  to  in  wrap  :  to 
drive  forward  :  to  move  upon  wheels  :  to 

Sress  with  a  roller  :  to  beat  rapidly,  as  a 
rum. — n.  act  of  rolh'ng :  that  which 
rolls :  a  roller  :  that  which  is  rolled  up : 

-  hence  parchment,  paper,  etc.,  wound  into 
a  circular  form  :  a  document :  a  register  : 
a  kind  of  fancy  bread:  the  continued 
sound  of  a  drum.  [O.  Fr.  roeUer  (Fr. 
rouZer)— Low  L.  rotulare — L.  rotida,  a 
little  wheel — rota^  a  wheel.] 

ROLL-CALL,  rol'-kawl,  n.  tne  calling  of 
the  roll  or  list  of  names,  as  in  the  army. 

ROLLER,  rdl'er,  n.  that  which  rolls :  a 
cfrlinder  used  for  rolling,  grinding,  etc. : 
a  longbroad  bandage :--j:>{.  heavy  waves. 

ROLLICKING,  rol'ik-ing,  ck^'.  careless, 
swaggering.  [Prob.  a  form  of  Roll,  with 
allusion  to  Fbolic] 

ROLLING,  rol'ing,  ad/,  moving  on  tvheels : 
used  in  rolling.— n.  RoLL'iNO-PiN,  a  cylin- 
drical pin  or  piece  of  wood  for  rolling 
paste. — n.  Roll'ing-fbess,  a  press  of  two 
cylinders  for  rolling  or  calendering  cloth. 
— n.  Roll'inqhstock,  the  stock  or  store 
of  engines,  carriages,  etc.,  of  a  railway. 

ROMAIC,  ro-ma'ik,  n.  modern  Greek,  the 
language  of  the  descendants  of  the  East- 
ern Romans,  FFr.  Romatque ;  from  mod- 
ern Gr.  RQmaiJeos — ^L.  Roma,] 

ROMAN,  rO'man,  ac^,  pertaining  to  Rome 
or  to  the  Romans :  pertaining  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion :  papal :  (print,) 
noting  the  letters  commonly  used,  as  op- 
posed to  Italics :  written  in  letters  (used 
by  the  Romans,  as  lY.},  not  in  figures  (as 
4). — n.  a  native  or  citizen  of  Rome.  [L, 
Romantts—Roma,  Rome.] 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC,  r6'man  kath'ol-ik, 
acfj\  denoting  the  Christians  throughout 
the  uxjrld  who  recognize  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome, 
— n.  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

ROMANCE,  ro-mans',  n,  the  dialects  in  S. 
Europe  which  sprung  from  a  corruption 
of  the  Roman  or  Latm  lang^uage :  a  tale 
written  in  these  dialects :  any  fictitious 
and  wonderful  tale :  a  fictitious  narrative 
in  prose  or  verse  which  passes  beyond  the 
limits  of  real  life. — acy,  belonging  to  the 
dialects  called  Romance, — v,i,  to  write  or 
tell  romances  :  to  talk  extravagantly. — 
n.  ROKAN'CSR.  [O.  Fr.  roman*— Low  L, 
adv.  (fogut)  romanice  (to  speak)  in  the 
Roman  or  Latin  tongue— L.  Romanieus^ 
RomanJ^ 

ROMANESQUE,  rS-man-esk',  n.that  which 
pertains  to  romance :  (arch,)  the  debased 
style  adopted  in  the  later  Roman  empire: 
the  dialect  of  Languedoc  and  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  south  of  France.  [Fr.;  It. 
romanesco—Romanieus,] 
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ROMANISM,  r5'man-izm,  n.  an  offensive 
term  applied  to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

ROMANIST,  rd'man-ist,  n.  a  term  applied 
in  some  localities  to  a  Roman  Catholic. 

ROMANTIC,  ro-man'tic,  adj.  pertaining  to 
or  resembling  romance :  fictitious  :  ex- 
travagant: wild:  fantastic. — adv,  Ro- 
man'ticallt.— 41.  Rom an'tioness. 

ROMANTICISM,  ro-man'ti-sizm,  n.  in  lit- 
erature, the  revolt  from  a  classical  to  a 
medieval  style.  [So  called  because  the 
latter  was  orig.  imitated  from  Romance 
models.] 

ROMISH,  rQm'ish,  acfj,  belonging  to  Rome^ 
or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

ROMP,  romp,  v,i,  to  play  noisily :  to  skip 
about  in  play. — n.  a  girl  who  romps: 
rude  frolic.    [A  form  of  Ramp.1 

ROMPISH,  romp'ish,  ady.  fond  or  romping 
or  noisy  play. — adv,  Romp'ishlt. — n. 
Rohf'ishnbss. 

RONDEAU,  ron'dS,  n.  a  little  poem  in 
three  parts,  of  which  the  first  two  or 
three  words  are  repeated  at  the  end  of 
the  second  and  third  paJ*t,  and  which 
thus  ends  aiS  it  began.  [Fr.,  from  rond, 
round.    See  Round.] 

RONDO,  ron'dO,  n.  the  same  as  Rondeau. 
jrit,  form  of  the  same  word.] 

ROOD,  rodd,  n.  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre, 
or  forty  perches,  so  called  from  the  rod 
used  in  measuring :  a  flguje  of  Christ's 
cross,  and  often  of  the  miciflx,  in  R. 
Cath.  Churches.    [Same  as  Rod.] 

ROOF,  rSof ,  n.  the  top  covering  of  a  house 
or  building  :  a  vault  or  arch,  or  the  inner 
side  of  it :  a  house  or  dwelling. — v,t,  to 
cover  with  a  roof :  to  shelter.  [A.S. 
hrdf ;  Dut.  roef,^ 

ROOFING,  r55fHng,  n.  covering  with  a 
roof :  materials  for  a  roof :  the  roof  it- 
self. 

ROOFLESS,  r55f  les,  adj,  without  a  roof : 
having  no  house  or  home :  unsheltered. 

ROOK,  rook,  n.  a  kind  of  crow,  so  called 
from  its  croak,  [A.S.  hrdc ;  Goth,  hruk- 
Jan,  to  croak.    See  Crow.] 

ROOK,  rook,  n.  a  castle  or  piece  used  in 
playing  chess.  [Fr.  roc ;  from  Pers.  rok^^ 
a  camel  with  a  tower  for  archers.] 

ROOKERY,  rook'er-i,  n.  a  ^oup  of  trees 
to  which  rooks  resort  to  build  their  nests : 
a  group  of  ruinous  buildings. 

ROOM,  r5dm,  n.,  space:  a  chamber :  ex- 
tent of  place  :  space  unoccupied  :  free- 
dom to  act :  fit  occasion :  pliB.ce  of  an- 
other :  stead :  (B.)  a  seat.  [A.S.  and 
Ice.  rum ;  Ger.  rottm.] 

ROOMY,  rd5m'i,  adj,  having  ample  room  : 
wide  :  spacious.  —  adv,  KooiriLY.  —  n. 
Room'iness. 

ROOST,  ro^st,  n,  a  pole  or  support  on  which 
a  bird  rests  at  night :  a  number  of  fowls 
resting  together. — v,%,  to  sit  or  sleep  on  a 
roost.    [A.S.  hrost ;  Dut.  roest."] 

ROOSTER,  rdost'er,  n.  a  cock,  the  male  bird 
of  the  domestic  fowl. 

ROOT,  rdot,  n.  the  part  of  a  plant  which  is 
fixed  in  the  earth,  and  which  draws  up 
sap  from  the  soil :  an  edible  root :  any- 
thing like  a  root :  the  bottom  :  a  word 
from  which  others  are  derived:  the  cause 
or  occasion  of  anything;- :  (math,)  the  fac- 
tor of  a  quantity  which  multiplied  by  it- 
self produces  that  quantity  :  the  value  of 
the  unknown  quantitv  in  an  equation. — 
v.i.  to  flx  the  root :.  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished.— v,t.  to  plant  in  the  earth  :  to  im- 
plant deeply.  [Ice.  and  Sw.  rot ;  Dan. 
rod ;  akin  to  L.  radix,  Gr.  riza,  a  root. 
Sans,  ruhf  to  grow.] 

ROOT,  r5ot,  v,t,  to  turn  up  with  the  snout, 
as  swine. — v,i,  to  turn  up  the  earth  with 
the  snout.  [A.S.  wrotian — wrot,  a  snout; 
Dut.  wroeten.] 

ROOT-CROP,  r50t'-k«op,  n.  a  crop  of  plants 


y 'th  esculent  roots,  especially  of  plants 
having  si^rie  roots,  as  turnips,*  beets,  etc. 

ROOT-EATER,  r05t'-et-er,  n.  an  animal 
that  feeds  on  roots. 

ROOT- HOUSE,  r65t'-hows,  n.  a  house 
made  of  roots :  house  for  storing  up  or 
depositing  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  or 
otner  roots  or  tops,  for  winter  use. 

ROOTLET,  r66t'let,  n,  a  little  root :  a  rad- 
icle. 

ROPE,  rdp,  n,  a  thick  twisted  cord. — v,i,  to 
extend  into  a  thread,  as  by  a  glutinous 
quality.— acy.  Rop'Y.--adv.  Rofily.— ^. 
KOP'iNESS.  [A.S.  rdp ;  cog.  with*  Ice. 
retp,  Dut.  reep,  Qer,  reif,] 

ROPE-DANCER,  r5p'-dans-er,  n.  one  who 
performs  acrobatic  feats  on  a  rope. 

ROPE-PORTER,  r5p'-p6rt-er,  n.  a  pulley 
mounted  on  a  frame,  over  wbicn  the 
ropes  of  steam -ploughs  are  borne  oS 
the  ground  so  as  to  prevent  wear  and 
tear  from  friction. 

ROPE-PUMP,  r6p'-pump,  n.  a  machine  for 
raising  water,  consisting  of  an  endless 
rope  or  ropes  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed 
at  the  place  to  which  the  water  is  to 
be  raised,  and  under  another  pulley  fixed 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
upper  pullej7  being  turned  rapidly  by  a 
wmch,  motion  is  given  to  the  rope,  and 
the  water  rises  up  along  with  the  as- 
cending part  of  the  rope,  partly  by  the 
momentum  it  acquires  when  in  motion, 
and  partly  by  capillarv  attraction. 

ROPEK,  rdp'er,  n.  a  maker  of  ropes. 

ROPERY,  r6p'er-i,  n.  a  place  where  ropes 
are  made. 

ROPEWALK,  rSp'wawk,  n.  a  long  narrow 
shed  used  for  the  spinning  of  ropes. 

RORQUAL,  ror^nval,  n.  a  genus  of  whales 
of  the  lugest  size.     [Norw.] 

ROSACEOUS,  ro-za'shus,  adj,  (pot)  per- 
taining to  the  rose  family :  having  the 
petals  arranged  like  those  of  the  rose. 
JlL.  ro8(zceu8.  j 

ROSARY,  r6'za-ri,  j^  a  chaplet:  a  garland: 
the  term  was  formerly  often  adopted  as 
a  title  of  numerous  books,  consisting  of 
a  garland  of  fiowers,  as  it  were,  culled 
from  various  authors:  string  of  beads 
used  by  Roman  Catholics,  on  which  they 
count  their  prayers ;  there  are  always 
in  the  rosaiy  five  or  fifteen  divisions, 
each  containing  ten  small  beads  and  one 
large  one — ^for  each  of  the  small  beads  an 
Ave  Maria,  and  for  each  of  the  larger 
a  Paternoster  is  repeated:  a  rose-garden: 
a  counterfeit  coin  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  worth  about  a  cent,  coined  abroad  and 
brought  surreptitiously  into  England ; 
so  called  from  bearing  the  figure  of  a 
rose.    [L.  rosarium,] 

ROSE,  pa,t,  of  RiSB. 

ROSE,  rdz,  n.  a  plant  of  many  species  with 
a  beautiful  flower,  generauy  red :  a  ro- 
sette :  a  perforated  nozzle  oi  a  pipe,  etc.: 
Eink,  the  color  of  the  rose.  [A.S.  rose — 
I.  rosa,  akin  to  Gr.  rodon ;  prob.  akin  to 
ertfthros,  red.]  [or  color. 

ROSEAL,  rdz'e-al,  adj,  like  a  rose  in  smell 

ROSEATE,  roz'e-at,  adj,,  rosy:  full  of 
roses:  blooming:  red. 

ROSEMARY,  rs/mar-i,  ROSMARIN,  roz'- 
ma-ren,  n.  a  small  fragrant  evergreen 
shrub  of  a  pungent  taste,  once  used  as 
an  emblem  of  fidelity.  [M.  E.  rosemaryne 
— L.  ros-marinus,  **  sea-spray,"  from  its 
usually  growing  on  the  searcoast — ros 
dew.  marinus — mare,  the  sea.] 

ROSE-MOULDING,  r6z'- m6ld-ing,  n.  in 
arch,  a  kind  of  Norman  moulding  orna- 
mented with  roses  or  rosettes. 

ROSEr-PINK,  rdz'-pingk,  acfj,  of  a  rosy-pink 
color  or  hue  :  roseate :  having  a  delicate 
bloom  :  hence,  very  delicate :  affectedly 
fine  :  sentimental.  "  Rose-pink  piety. ' 
--Kingdey. 
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ROSETTE,  ro-zet',  n.  an  imitation  of  a  '^se 
by  means  of  a  ribbon :  (arch.)  a  roBe- 
shaped  ornament.     [Fr.,  dim.  of  rose,] 

ROSEJ-WATER,  r6z'-waw'ter,  n.,  water  dis- 
tilled from  roae-leaves. 

ROSE-WINDOW,  r0z'-wind'5,  n.  a  circular 
ivindow  with  its  compartments  branching 
from  a  centre,  like  a  rose. 

ROSEWOOD,  raz'wood,  n.  the  wood  of  a 
tree  haying  a  fragrance  like  that  of  roses. 
It  is  obtained  from  BrazU,  the  Canary 
Islands,  Siam,  and  other  places,  and  is 
in  the  highest  esteem  for  cabinet  work, 
pianos,  etc. 

Rosin,  roa/in,  n.  the  solid  left  after  distil- 
ling off  the  oil  from  crude  turpentine. — 
v,t  to  rub  or  coyer  with  rosin.  [A  form 
of  Resin.] 

ROSINT,  roz'in-i,  acij,  like  or  containing 
rosin. 

ROSTER,  ros'ter,  n.  the  list  of  persons  lia- 
ble to  a  certain  duty ;  as  the  roster  of  a 
regiment.  [Prob.  Proy.  Gkr.  roster — Qer. 
register,  a  list.    See  Reoister.] 

ROSTRAL,  ros'tral,  acy,  like  a  rostrum  or 

hectic 

ROSTRATE,  ros'trat,  ROSTRATED,  roe'- 
tr&t-ed,  acy.,  beaked, 

ROSTRIFOBM,  ros'tri-form,  a^j.  haying 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  beak. 

ROSTRUM,  ros'trum,  n.  in  ancient  Rome, 
an  erection  for  public  speakers  in  the 
Forum,  adorned  with  the  beaks  or  heads 
of  ships  taken  in  war :  the  platform  from 
which  a  speaker  addresses  his  audience. 
[L.,  lit.  "the  beak"— rodo,  rosum^  to 
en  aw.] 

ROSY,  rdz'i,  a4J(i,  like  a  rose  :  red :  bloom- 
infl^ :  blushing :  charming.—^.  Rob'dobbs. 

ROT,  rot,  v.i.  to  putrefy :  to  become  decom- 
posed.— v.t.  to  cause  to  rot :  to  bring  to 
corruption  i-^pr.p.  rott'ing ;  pa.t,  and 
pa.p,  rott'ed. — n.  decay :  putrefaction :  a 
aisease  of  the  potato  :  a  decay  (called 
Drt-bot)  which  attacks  timber :  a  fatal 
distemper  in  sheep.  [A.S.  rotian,  cog. 
with  Ice.  rotna,"] 
.  ROTARY,  ro'tar-i,  adj.  turning  round  Uke 
a  wheel:  rotatory.  [L.  roiOLf  a  wheel, 
akin  to  Sans.  rafAa,  a  chariot,  and  Qer. 
rajd^  a  wheel.] 

ROTATE,  rd'tat,  v.t.  to  turn  anything 
round  like  a  wheel :  to  cause  to  turn. — v.t. 
to  turn  round  like  a  wheel.  [L.  roto^ 
rotatus^^ota.'] 

ROTATION,  ro-f&'shun,  n.  a  turning  round 
like  a  wheel:  series  or  appropriate  suc- 
cession, as  of  crops.    [Fr. — ^L.  rotatio.] 

ROTATORY,  rO'ta-tor-i,  adij.  tumme  round 
like  a  wheel :  going  in  a  circle  :  following 
in  succession. 

ROTE,  r5t,  n.  the  frequent  and  mechanical 
repetition  of  words  without  knowledge 
of  the  meaning.  [M.E.  rote,  to  hum  a 
tune  —  A.S.  hrutan,  to  roar ;  cf.  Scot. 
rout,  to  bellow,  O.  Fr,  rote,  a  hurdy- 
gurdy.l 

ROTTEN,  rot'n,  ady,  putrefied:  corrupt: 
decomposed:  unsound:  treacherous.—^. 
I^ott'i&nt4icra 

ROTTENSTONE,  rot'n-8t5n,  n.  a  soft  stone 

used  in  a  state  of  powder  to  polish  soft 

metals  and   glass.      [See  RcyriEif  and 

StootJ 
ROTUND,  ro-tund',  acft.,  round:  spherical. 

— iw.  RoTUND'NBss,  Rotund'ity.     [L.  ro- 

tundus—^ota.    See  Rotary.] 
ROTUNDA,    ro-tund'a,     ROTUNDO,    ro- 

tund'o,  n.  a  round  building.      [Fr.  ro- 

tonde.  It.  rotondo.] 
ROUBLE.    Same  as  Bublb. 

ROU&,  r55'&,  n.  a  fashionable  profligate:  a 
rake:  a  debauchee.  [Lit.  **one  broken  on 
the  wfieel,*'  a  name  giyen  by  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France  17i&- 
'  38,  to  his  dissolute  companions,  Fr. ,  pa.p. 
of  rouer—TOue — Jj.  rota,  a  wheel.] 


ROUQE,  rOOzh,  n.  a  red  paint  used  to  color 
the  cheeks  or  lips.  — v,t  to  color  with 
rouge.  [Fr.  (It.  roggio,  ro6Wo)— L.  rur 
beus,  red.    See  Rttbt.] 

ROUGE-ET-NOIR,  r56zh'-firnwawr\  n.  a 
game  at  cards  played  at  a  table,  marked 
with  four  diamond-shaped  spots,  two  red 
and  two  black.    [Fr.  '*red-and-black."] 

ROUGH,  ruf,  cfcb'.  not  smooth  :  uneyen  : 
uncut :  unpolished  :  unfinished  :  boister- 
ous :  tempestuous :  violent :  harsh  : 
severe  :  ruae :  coarse  :  disordered  in  ap- 
pearance.-~acio.  Roxjoh'ly.— n.  Rouoh'- 
NES8.  [A.S.  ruh,  rough,  cog.  with  Qer. 
ranch,  rauh,  Dat.  ruig.] 

ROUGH,  ruf,  v.t  to  make  rough  :  to  break 
in  a  horse. 

ROUGHEN,  rufn,  v.t  to  make  rough.— 
v.i.  to  become  rough. 

ROUGH-RIDER,  ruf'-rfd'er,  n.  one  who 
rides  rough  or  untrained  horses :  a  horse- 
breaker,  especially  in  the  army. 

ROULETTE,  rMl-et',  n.  a  Uttle  ball  or 
roller  :  a  game  of  chance  played  with  a 
small  bail  on  a  circle  divided  into  red  and 
black  spaces.  [Fr. — router,  to  roll,  from 
the  balls  rolling.    See  Roll.] 

ROUND,  rownd,  ady.  circular :  globular : 
cylindrical :  whole  :  complete :  plump  : 
larj^e  :  smooth  :  flowing  :  open  :  plain  : 
positive :  bold  :  brisk. — adv.  in  a  round 
manner :  on  aU  sides :  from  one  side  or 
party  to  another  :  circularly.  — pr^. 
around  :  on  every  side  of :  all  over. — n. 
that  which  is  round :  a  circle  or  globe : 
a  series  of  actions :  the  time  of  such  a 
series:  a  turn:  routine:  revolution:  cvcle: 
an  accustomed  walk  :  a  step  of  a  ladder : 
a  song  or  dance  having  a  frequent  re- 
turn to  the  same  noint :  a  volley  or  een- 
eral  discharge  of  nrearms  :  that  in  which 
a  whole  company  takes  part. — v.t  to 
make  round  :  to  surround  :  to  go  round : 
to  complete :  to  make  full  and  flowing. 
— i?.i.  to  grow  or  become  round  or  full : 
to  go  round. — ady.  Rouin>'iSH,  somewhat 
round.  [O.  Fr.  round,  roond  (Fr.  roncQ — 
L.  roturuius-^ota,  a  wheel.  See  Rotabt.] 

ROUNDABOUT,  rownd'a-bowt,  ady.  en- 
circling :  circuitous :  indirect. — n.  a  hori- 
flontal  revolving  wheel  on  which  chOdren 
ride. 

ROUNDEL,  rownd'el,  n.  anything  of  a 
round  form  or  figure :  a  circle :  a  rounde- 
lay. [O.  Fr.  rondel  (Fr.  rondkau),  dim. 
of  roTid.    See  Round.  J 

ROUNDELAY,  rownd'e-ia.  n.  a  round :  a 
song  or  dance  in  which  parts  are  re- 
peated. [Same  as  above,  modified  by 
influence  of  E.  Lay.] 

ROUNDHEAD,  rownd'hed,  n.  a  name  for- 
merly given  by  the  Cavaliers  or  adher- 
ents of  Charles  I.,  during  the  English 
civil  war,  to  members  of  the  Puritan  or 
parliamentary  party,  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  naving  their  hair  closely 
cut,  while  the  Cavauers  wore  theirs  in 
long  ringlets.  "When  in  October,  i641, 
the  Parliament  reassembled  after  a  short 
recess,  two  hostile  parties,  essentially  the 
same  with  those  which,  under  different 
names,  have  ever  since  contended,  and 
are  still  contending,  for  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  appeared  confronting  each 
other.  During  some  years  they  were 
designated  as  Cavaliers  and  Bcundheads. 
They  were  subsequently  called  Whigs  ^nA 
Tones ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  ap- 
pellations are  likely  soon  to  become  ob- 
solete. " — Maeavlay. 

ROUNDHOUSE,  rownd'bows,  n.  in  ships, 
a  cabin  or  house  on  the  after-part  of  tne 
quarter-deck  :  the  building  in  which  loco- 
motives are  kept  when  not  in  service  on 
the  railroad. 

ROUNDLY,    rowndii,    cMlt^.    m   a  round 


manner :  fully  :  completely  :  boldly : 
openly  ^plainly. 
ROUNDNESS,  rownd'nes,  n.  quality  of 
being  round,  globular,  or  cylindrical: 
cylindrical  form :  fullness :  smoothness 
oi  flow  :  plainness  :  boldness. 

ROUNDROBIN,  rownd-rob'in,  n.  a  petition 
with  the  signatures  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cle or  round  ribbon,  so  as  not  to  show 
who  signed  first.  [Fr.  rond  ruban,  round 
ribbonj 

ROUP,  rowp,  n.  a  sale  by  auction. — v.  to 


sell  bv  auction.  [A  Scotch  word.] 
ROUSE,  rowz,  v.t.  to  raise  up :  to  stir  up : 
to  awaken :  to  excite  to :  to  put  into  ac- 
tion :  to  startle  or  start,  as  an  animal. — 
v.t.  to  awake :  to  be  excited  to  action. 
[Prob.  from  the  root  of  Rose,  pa.t.  of 
KIBE.  See  also  Raise.] 
ROUSE,  rowz,  n.  a  caroussd.  [Perh.  akin 
to  G^r.  rausch,  drunkenness,  perh.  short 

for  CAROtTBB.] 

ROUT,  rowt,  n.  a  tumultuous  crowd,  a  rab- 
ble :  a  large  party :  a  fashionable  even- 
mg  assembly.  [O.  Fr.  route,  a  band, 
division — ^Low  L.  rupta,  thing  broken — 
L.  rumpo,  ruptus,  to  break.] 

ROUT,  rowt,  n.  the  defeat  of  an  army  or 
body  of  troops:  the  disorder  of  troops 
defeated. — v.t.  to  put  to  disorderly  flight: 
to  defeat  and  throw  into  confusion :  to 
•  conquer.  [O.  Fr.  route — ^L.  ruptus,  rupta, 
pa.  p.  of  rumpo,  to  break.    See  Rupture.  J 

ROUTE,  rddt,  n.  a  course  to  be  traversed  : 
a  line  of  march  :  road :  track.  [Fr. — ^L. 
rupta  (via),  "a  brofcen  way."] 

ROUTINE,  rd6t-Sn',  n.  course  of  duties : 
r^rul&r  course  of  action.    [Fr.] 

ROvE,  rOv,  v.t  (lit)  to  rob:  to  wander 
over  like  robbers. — v.i.  to  wander  about : 
to  ramble :  to  range.  [A  byform  of 
Reave,  modified  by  influence'  of  Dut. 
roven,  to  plunder.    See  Rob.] 

ROVER,  rOyer,  n.  one  who  roves  :  a  robber 
or  pirate  :  a  wanderer  :  an  inconstant 
joerson. 

ROW,  rd,  n.  a  line :  a  rank :  persons  or 
things  in  a  line.  [A.S.  ravxi ;  Qer.  reihe, 
Dut.  ry.] 

ROW,  r5,  v.t.  to  impel  with  an  oar:  to 
transport  by  rowing. — v.i.  to  work  with 
the  oar:  to  be  moved  by  oars. — n.  an 
excursion  in  a  rowing-boat. — n.  Row'er. 

iA.S.  rovan ;  Ger.  rudlem.  Ice.  roa."] 
»W,  row,  n.  a  noisy  squabble :  uproar. 
[Prob.  a  corr.  of  Rout,  a  rabble.] 
ROWAN-TREE,  r5'an-tr§,  n.     See  RoAii- 

TBE3B. 

ROWDY,  row'di,  adj.  noisy  and  turbulent. 
— n.  Row'dyism.  [Short  for  rowdydow, 
an  expression  formed  on  the  basis  of  Row, 
uproar,  and  RoUT,  a  rabble.] 

ROWEL,  row'el,  n.  the  little  wheel  in  a 
spur,  set  with  sharp  points :  a  little  flat 
wheel  or  ring  on  horses' bits.  [Pr.  rouelle 
—Low  L.  roteUa,  dim.  of  L.  rota,  a  wheel.] 

ROWLOCK,  r6lok  or  ml'uk,  n.  a  contriv- 
ance on  the  wale  of  a  boat,  to  hold  the 
oar  in  rowing.    [Row,  v.  and  Lock.] 

ROYAL,  royal,  adj.,  regal,  kingly:  mag- 
nificent: illustrious:  magnanimolis :  en- 
joying the  favor  or  patronage  of  the 
sovereign.  —  odr.  Rottally.  [Fr.  —  L. 
regalis.    See  Regal.] 

ROYAL,  roy'al,  n.  a  large  kind  of  paper :  a 
sail  above  the  topgallant  sail :  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Ist  British  regiment  of 
foot :  one  of  the  shoots  of  a  6uig*s  head 

ROYAUSM,  roy'al-ixm,  n.  attachment  to 
kings  or  to  kinglv  government. 

ROYALIST,  ro^ral-ist,  n.  an  adherent  of 
royalism. 

ROYALTY,  roy'aJ-ti,  n.,  kingship:  the 
character,  state,  or  office  of  a  king : 
majesty  :  the  person  of  the  king  or  sov- 
ereign :  in  England  the  fixed  sum  paid  to 
the  crown  or  other  proprietor,  aa  on  the 
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produce  of  a  mine,  etc. :  in  IT.  S.  a  sum 
paid  to  the  owner  of  a  patent,  copyright 
or  other  property  in  consideration  of  the 
right  to  make  or  use  the  article  within 
certain  limitations :  kingdom. 

EOYSTEROUS,  roi'ster-us,  adj,  roister- 
ing :  roisterly :  revelling  :  drunken  or 
riotous.  **The  roysterous  young  dogs; 
carolling,  howling,  breaking  the  Lord 
Abbot's  sleep." — Carlyle, 

RUB,  rub,  v.i,  to  move  something  over 
(the  surface  of)  with  pressure  or  friction : 
to  clean  :  to  polish  :  to  wipe  :  to  scour : 
to  erase  or  beat  out :  to  touch  hard. — v.t. 
to  move  along  with  j)ressure  :  to  grate  : 
to  fret  :—pr.p,  rubb'mg ;  paA,  and  jpa.|?. 
rubbed. — n.  the  act  of  rubbing  :  that 
which  rubs :  a  collision  :  an  obstruction : 
difflcultv :  a  pinch  :  a  joke.  [GaeL  m^bf 
W.  rhwoiOf  to  rub,  to  grind.] 

RUBB£R,  rub'er,  n.  caoutchouc  :  a  coarse 
file :  a  contest  of  three  games  at  cards. 

RUBBISH,  rub'ishy  n.  waste  matter :  the 
fragments  of  ruinous  building :  anv 
mingled  mass  :  nonsense.— ^ic(;.  RX7B8 - 
I8HY.    [From  Rub.] 

Rubble,  ruVl,  n.  the  upper  fragmentary 
decomposed  matter  of  a  mass  of  rock : 
water -worn  stones:  small,  undressed 
stones  used  in  coarse  masonry.  [From 
RuB.l 

RUBESCENT,  r05-bes'ent,  ac^'.  tending  to 
a  red  color.  [L.  rvbeaeo,  to  grow  red — 
wbcT  red  1 

RUBICUND,  r66'bi-kund.  ady.  inclining  to 
ruby  or   redness:  ruddy. — n.  Rubicun*- 

DITY. 

RUBLE,  r05'bl,  n.  a  Russian  silver  coin 
equal  in  value  to  100  copper  copecks, 
worth  about  78  cents,  gold  standard. 
[Russ.  mbl^  a  piece  cut  off — rubHj\  to 
cut.] 

RUBRIC,  rOd'brik,  n.  the  title  of  a  statute : 
the  directions  for  the  service,  in  Praver- 
books,  formerly  in  red  letter :  an  ecclesi- 
astical  injunction :    a   thing   definitely 

settled.— (Xa/8.    RcfBRICAL,  RTfBBIC.     [L. 

rvbricaj  red  earth,  hence  the  title  of  a 
law  (because  written  in  red) — ruber, 
redj 

RUBY,  r56'bi,  n.,  redness:  anything  red: 
a  precious  stone  of  a  red  color. — ocl;.  hav- 
ing the  color  of  the  ruby :  red. — v,t  to 
make  red  :--pa.i.  &ndpa,p,  ru'bied.  [Fr. 
rubis  :  from  L.  rubeus — rniber,  red.] 

RUCEXE,  ruk'l,  n.  a  rattling  noise  in  the 
throat  seeming  to  indicate  suffocation. 
[Scotch.] 

RUCKLING,  rukling,  acij.  havine  a  ruckle: 
m  aking  a  rattling  noise.  *  *  The  d^p  ruck- 
ling groAtiB  of  the  patient.'' — Sir  Tvi  Scott. 
[Scotch.] 

Rudder,  md'er,  n.  the  instrument  bv 
which  a  ship  is  rowed  or  steered,  which 
originally  was  an  oar  working  at  the 
stern.  [A.S.  rother ;  (Jer.  ruder ^  an  oar. 
See  Row,  r.f.] 

RUDDY,  rud'i  {pomp,  RuDi/HER,  superl, 
Rudd'iest),  cujb,  of  a  red  color :  of  the 
color  of  the  skin  in  high  health. — adv, 
Rudd'ily.— fi.  RuDi/iNBSS.  [M.E.  rude, 
the  color  of  the  face,  from  root  of  Red.1 

RUDE,  r55d  (comp,  Rud'eb,  superL  Rud- 
est), acy.  crude :  uncultivated  :  barbar- 
ous: rough:  harsh:  ignorant:  uncivil. — 
adv.  Rudb'ly.— n.  Rudb'kess.  [Fr.— L. 
rudis ;  conn,  with  Cbudb.] 

RUDIMENT,  r55d'i-ment,  n.  anything  in 
its  rude  or  first  state  :  a  first  principle  or 
element. 

RUDIMENTAL,  rOM  -  i  -  ment'al,  RUDI- 
MENTARY, r66d-i-ment'ar-i,  ad(j\  i)er- 
taining  to,  consisting  in,  or  containing 
rudiments  or  first  principles :  initial. 

RUE,  r05,  n.  a  plant  used  in  medicine, 
having  a  bitter  taste  and  strong  smell. 
[Fr.  me— L.  ruto— Or.  rhytS,] 


RUE,  rOO,  v.t  to  be  sorry  for :  to  lament : 
—pr.p.  rHe'ing ;  pa  J.  and  rfa.p.  rued. 
[A.S.  hreouxm,  to  be  sorry  lor — hreoWf 
sorrow ;  Ger.  reue^  O.  Ger.  hriuuxi, 
mourning.] 

RUE-BARGAIN,  r66'-bar-gin,  n.  a  forfeit 
paid  for  withdrawing  from  a  bargain. 
'*  He  said  it  would  cost  him  a  guinea 
of  rue -bargain  to  the  man  who  had 
bought  his  pony  before  he  could  get  it 
back  again.'*— ^Tir  W,  Scott, 

RUEFUL,  rOo'fool,  ac(J.,  sorrowful:  pite- 
ous.— -odi;.  RusfFULLY. — n.  Rue'fulness. 

RUFF,  ruf,  n.  an  ornament  of  frills,  for- 
merly worn  round  the  neck :  anything 
plaited:  a  species  of  wading  bird,  the 
male  of  which  has  the  neck  surrounded 
in  the  breeding  season  with  a  ruff  of  long 
feathers: — fern.  Reeve. — v,t,  to  ruffle: 
to  trump  at  whist  instead  of  following 
suit.    fProb.  a  form  of  RouoH.] 

RUFFIAN,  ruf  i-an,  n.  a  brutal,  boisterous 
fellow  :  a  robber :  a  murderer.  —  od;. 
brutal :  boisterous.  [Fr,  ruflen ;  It.  rufi' 
ano,  prob.  from  a  root  ruf,  seen  in  Prov. 
Ger.  ruffer,  ruffeln,  to  pander.] 

RUFFIANAGE,  ruf  i-an-fij,  n.  the  state  of 
being  a  ruffian :  rascaldom  :  ruffians  col- 
lectively. "Rufus  never  moved  unless 
escorted  by  the  vilest  ruffianage" — Sir 
F.  Palgrave, 

RUFFIANISM,  ruf  i-an-izm,  n.  conduct  of 
a  ruffian. 

RUFFIANLY,  ruf  i-an-li,  acfj.  Uke  a  ruffian: 
violent. 

RUFFLE,  rufl,  v.t,  to  make  like  a  rwjf,  to 
wrinkle :  to  form  into  plaits :  to  lorm 
with  ruffles:  to  disorder:  to  agitate. — 
v.i,  to  grow  rough:  to  flutter.— n.  a  plaited 
article  of  dress :  agitation :  a  low  roll  of 
the  drum.    [Bee  Ruff.] 

RUFFLER,  rufler,  n.  aswa£X[erer,  a  bully. 

RUFOUS,  rSO'fus,  ac^.,  reddish  or  brown- 
ish-red :  having  reddish  hair.  [L.  rufus, 
akin  to  rubcTy  red.] 

RUG,  rug,  n.  a  coarse,  rouqh  woollen  cloth 
or  coverlet :  a  soft,  woolly  mat.  [From 
root  of  RouaH.l 

RUGGED,  rug'ed,  cuy..  rough:  uneven: 
shaggy :  sour :  stormy :  grating  to  the 
ear. — adv.  Ruoo'edly.— n.  Rucktedivess. 
rM.E.  rogge,  to  shake,  Scot,  rug,  to  tear, 
from  Scand.  rugga.} 

RU(K)SE,  rW'eds,  bUGOUS,  r55'gus,  ocj;., 
wrinkled :  full  of  wrinkles.  [L.  rugosus 
—ruflfa,  a  wrinkle,] 

RUIN,  rd6'in,  n.  a  rushing  or  falling  down 
violently  :  destruction  :  overthrow:  that 
which  destroys:  the  remams  of  a  building 
demolished  or  decayed  (usually  invH.), — 
v.t.  to  demolish  :  to  destroy :  to  defeat : 
to  impoverish.  [Fr. — ^L.  ruina — ruo,  to 
rush  or  tumble  down.]  • 

RUINOUS,  r66'in-us,  (idj.  fallen  to  ruins : 
decayed  :  pernicious.— adv.  Ru'inoubly, 

RULE,  r651,  n.  government :  a  principle  : 
a  standard  :  a  statute :  a  maxim  :  order: 
an  instrument  used  In  drawing  lines. — 
v.t.  to  govern  :  to  manage :  to  settle  as 
by  a  riue :  to  establish  oy  decision  :  to 
determine,  as  a  court:  to  mark  with  lines. 
— v.i.  to  exercise  power :  to  decide :  to 
lay  down  and  settle:  to  stand  or  range, 
as  prices.  [O  Fr.  reule,  Fr.  r^le^-L. 
reaula — regoj  to  keep  straight,  to  rule.] 

RULELESSNESS,  rooVles-nes,  n.  the  state 
or  quali^  of  being  ruleless  or  without 
law.  "Rulessn£sSf  or  want  of  rules." — 
London  Academy. 

RULER,  r55rer,  n,  a  sovereign:  a  governor: 
an  instrument  used  in  drawing  lines. 

RULING,  r5dring,  cu^f.  predonunant :  pre- 
vailing. 

RUM,  rum,  n.  a  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  su^ir-cane,  or 
from  molasses.  [Prob.  a  West  Indian 
word.] 


RUMBLE,  ruml)!,  n.  a  seat  for  servants  be* 
hind  a  carriage.     [Etv.  dub.] 

RUMBLE,  runrbl,  v.i.  to  make  a  confused 
noise  from  rolling  heavily.  —  n.  a  'ow, 
heavy,  continued  sound.  [Teut.,  found 
in  Dut.  rommelen,  rumwieZn,  from  the 
sound.] 

RUMBLING,  rum'bling,  n.  a  low,  heavy, 
continued  sound. 

RUMINANT,  r65'mi-nant.  04/.  having  th« 
power  of  rumtnaWnflf  or  chewing  the  cud. 
— n.  an  animal  that  chews  the  cud,  as  the 
ox,  etc. 

RUMINATE,  r06'roi-nat,  v.i.  to  chew  the 
cud:  to  meditate. — v.t.  to  chew  ovei 
again:  to  muse  on.  [L.  rwmtno,  'atvm^^ 
rumen,  the  throat,  gullet.] 

RUMINATION,  rOO-mi-n&'shjin,  n.  act  oi 
chewing  the  cud :  calm  reflection. 

RUMMAGE,  rum'&jj,  v.i,  and  v.i.  to  search 
narrowly  by  turnmg  things  over:  to  clear 
a  ship's  hold  of  goods.  —  n.  a  careful 
search.  [Orig.  a  naut.  term,  M.  E.  rvme, 
to  clear  a  space — A.8.  rum,  room,  or  from 
Dut.  ruim,  a  ship's  hold.    See  Room.] 

RUMMER,  rum'er,    n.    a  large  drinking- 

flass.  [Dut.  roemer,  Ger.  romer,  pern, 
rom  Low  L.  romarius,  a  glass  of  Roman 
warej 

RUMOR,  r56'mur,  n.  flying  report :  a  cur- 
rent story. — v.t.  to  report :  to  circulate 
by  report.  [L.  rumor,  a  noise ;  conn, 
with  rawms,  noarse,  nido,  to  bray,  Sans. 
ru,  to  sound.] 

RUMP,  rump,  n.  the  end  of  the  backbone 
of  an  animal  with  the  parts  adjacent. 
[Ice.  rumpr,  Qer.  rumpf,  Dut.  rompe.] 

RUMPLE,  rum'pl,  v.t.  to  crush  out  of 
shape :  to  make  uneven. — n.  a  fold  or 
wrinkle.  [A.S.  hrympelle,  a  fold :  Dut. 
rompelen,  to  fold.] 

RUN,  run,  v.i.  to  move  swiftly:  to  pass 
quickly  on  the  ground :  to  flee :  to  go, 
as  ships,  etc. :  to  have  course  in  any  di- 
rection :  to  flow :  to  dart :  to  turn :  to 
extend:  to  pierce:  to  melt:  to  be  busied: 
to  become :  to  be  in  force  :  to  discharge 
matter,  as  a  sore :  to  press,  esp.  for  im- 
mediate payment. — v.t.  to  cause  to  move 
swiftly :  to  force  forward :  to  push :  to 
cause  to  pass  :  to  fuse  :  to  discharge,  as 
a  sore  :  to  pursue  in  thought :  to  incur  : 
—-pr.jp.  runn'ing  ;  pa.t.  ran  ;  pa.p.  run. 
— n.  act  of  running :  course  :  flow :  dis- 
charge fh>m  a  sore  :  distance  sailed :  a 
trip  by  trainmen  from  one  division  of  a 
railroad  to  the  next :  voyage  :  continued 
series :  general  reception  :  prevalence : 
popular  clamor :  an  unusutd  pressure, 
as  on  a  bank,  for  payment  of  notes.  [A.S. 
rennan ;  Ger.  rennen.  Ice.  renna,  to  run.] 

RUNAGATE,  run'a-g&t,  n.  a  vagabo&d  : 
renep^e.  [A  corr.  of  Renegade,  but 
modified  bolh  in  form  and  meaning  by 
Run.] 

RUNAWAY,  nm'a-w&,  n.  one  who  imns 
away  from  dan^r  or  restraint :  a  fugi- 
tive.— adj.  fleeing  from  danger  or  re- 
straint :  done  by  or  in  flight. 

RUNE,  rodn,  n.  one  of  the  characters  form- 
ing the  earliest  alphabet  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  rA.S.  run,  a  secret,  mysterious 
talk,  mysterious  writing  ;  applied  to  the 
old  Teutonic  written  characters  from 
their  use  in  divination.  The  word  is 
found  in  M.  E.  rounen,  to  whisper,  and  is 
cog.  with  Ice.  run,  with  O.  Ger.  runa,  a 
secret,  whispering,  Goth,  runa,  secret.] 

RUNECRAFT,  r56nTcraft,  n.  knowledge  of 
runes :  skill  in  deciphering  runic  charac- 
ters. *  *  Modern  Swedish  runeeraft, " — Ar- 
chceologia,  1871. 

RUNG,  rung,  z>a.(.  and  pa.p.  of  RiNO. 

RUNIC,  r05n4k,  addj.  relatmg  to  runes,  to 
the  ancient  Teutonic  nations,  or  to  their 
language. 
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RUNN,  run,  n.  in  India,  a  waste  or  desert, 
as  the  i^unn  of  Catch.  Written  also  Rak. 

RUNNER,  run'er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
runs :  a  racer  :  a  messenger :  a  rooting 
stem  that  runs  alone  the  gjound :  the 
moving  stone  of  a  null:  a  rope  to  increase 
the  power  of  a  tackle. 

RUNNING,  run'ing,  ocl;.  kept  for  the  race: 
successive :  continuous :  flowing  :  easy : 
discharging  matter. — n.  act  of  moving 
swiftly  :  that  which  runs  or  flows :  a  dis- 
charge from  a  wound. 

RUNOLOGIST,  rOO-nol'o-jist,  n.  one  versed 
in  runology  :  a  student  of  runic  remains. 
*'The  advanced  school  of  Scandinavian 
runologists,** — Ixmdon  AthencBum, 

RUNOLOGY,  r66-nol'o-ji,  n.  the  study  of 
runes.  "Of  late,  however,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  runology." — Ar^ 
chcBologia,  1871. 

RUPEE,  r55-pe',  n.  an  E.  Indian  silver  coin, 
usually  worth  about  60  cents.  [Hmd. 
rupiyah — Sans,  rupya,  silver.] 

RUPTURE,  rup'tiir,  n.  the  act  of  breaking 
or  bursting :  the  state  of  being  broken  : 
a  breach  of  the  peace  :  (mec{.)the  protru- 
sion of  any  of  the  viscera. — v.t  to  break 
or  burst:  to  part  by  violence. — v,u  to  suf- 
fer a  breach.  [Fr. — ^Low  L.  ruptura — ^L. 
rumpo,  ruptum,  to  break.] 

RURAL,  rOdr'al,  ad^j,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  country :  suiting  the  country  :  rus- 
tic :  x>Qrtaining  to  agriculture.  —  adv, 
Rub'aixy. — n.  RuBAL  DEAN,  an  ecclesi- 
astic under  the  bishop  and  archdeacon, 
with  the  peculiar  care  of  the  clergy  of 
a  district.  [Fr. — L.  rurdHs—ruSt  ruris, 
the  country.] 

RURALIZE,  rodr'al-Iz,  v.t.  to  render  rural. 
— v.i.  to  become  rural. 

RUSE,  rooz,  n.  a  turning  or  doubling,  as 
of  animals  to  get  out  of  the  way  otdogs: 
a  trick :  fraud.  [Fr.  ruser,  to  turn,  O. 
Fr.  re&ser,  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  prob. 
from  L.  recusare,  to  decline.] 

RUSH,  rush,  v.i.  to  move  with  a  shaking, 
rustling  noise,  as  the  wind :  to  move 
forward  violently  :  to  enter  rashly  and 
faoastily. — n.  a  rushing  or  driving  for- 
ward. [A.S.  hriscian,  to  shake^  Qer. 
raiLSchen,  to  make  a  noise.] 

RUSH,  rush,  n.  a  plant  with  a  round  stem 
and  no  leaves,  common  in  wet  ^ound. 
[A.S.  risce,  like  Qer.  risch,  from  L.  ru&- 
cum.] 

RUSHY,  rush'!,  acfj,  full  of  or  made  of 
rushes. 

RUSK,  rusk,  n.  a  kind  of  light  hard  cake  : 
a  kind  of  light  soft  cake  or  sweetened 
biscuit.  [Ace.  to  Mahn,  prob.  from  Low 
Ger.  ru8A:en,  to  crackle.] 

RXJiBSEyr,  rus'et,  cm(/.,  rusty  or  reddish- 
brown:  coarse:  rustic. — n.  a  coarse 
homespun  dress.^-odj.  Russ'ett.  [Dim. 
of  Fr.  rausae — ^L.  rtusust  red  ;  said  ro  be 
from  rvbeOf  to  be  red,  like  jussua,  from 


RUSSETING,  rus'et-ing,  n.  an  apple  of  a 
russet  color  and  rough  skin. 

RUST,  rust,  n.  the  readis/i-brown  coating 
on  iron  exposed  to  moisture:  anything 
resembling  rust :  a  disease  of  cereals  ana 
grasses,  showing  itself  in  brown  or  orange 
spots  on  the  leaves,  caused  by  smsJl 
fungi. — v.t.  to  become  rusty  :  to  become 
dullby  inaction. — v.t.  to  make  rusty :  to 
impair  by  time  and  inactivity.  [A.S.; 
Ger  ros^.l 

RUSTIC,  rus'tik,  acfj,    pertaining  to  the 

,   country :  rural :   rude  :  awkwsfd  :   sim- 

Sle  :  coarse  :  artless :  unadorned. — adv. 
;us'TiOAlXY.    [Fr.— L.  rustious-^rus,  the 
country.] 
RUSTICATE,  rus'ti-kftt,  v.t.  to  send  into 
the  country :  to  banish  for  a  time  from  a 
town  or  college. — v.i.  to  live  in  the  coun- 


try.-^. RnsnoA'TiON.  [L.  rtw^ioor,  rtia- 
ticatus—rus.] 

RUSTICITY,  rus-tis'i-ti,  n.,  rustic  manners. 
[Fr.  rusticity — ^L.  nuticitas.] 

Rustle,  ms'l,  v.i.  to  make  a  soft,  whis- 
pering sound,  as  silk,  straw,  etc. — n.  a 
quick  succession  of  small  sounds,  as 
tnat  of  drv  leaves :  a  rustline.  [A.S. 
hriatlan ;  Ger.  rasseln :  perh.  from  the 
soundj 

RUSTLING,  rusling,  n.  a  quick  succession 
of  small  sounds,  as  of  dry  leaves. 

RUSTY,  rust'i,  <ic^\  covered  with  rust :  im- 
paired h^  inactivity ;  duU.^^xdr.  Rubt'- 

ILY. — n.  ItUST'lNESS. 

RUT,  rut,  n.  a  track  left  by  a  wheel. — v.t. 
to  form  ruts  in  i—pr.p.  rutt'ing ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  rutt'ed.  [Fr.  route.  See 
Route.] 

RUT,  rut,  n.  the  copulation  of  animals, 
esp.  of  deer. — v.t.  to  cover  in  copulation. 
— v.i.  to  lust,  said  of  animals  :—^.p. 
rutt'ing;  pa.p,  rutt'ed.  [Fr.  rut — L. 
rugitus — rugio,  to  roar.] 

RUTJaLESS,  rooth'les,  adj.,  without  pity 
or  tenderness  :  insensible  to  misery  : 
cruel. — adv.  Ruth'lesslt. — n.  Rute'less- 
NESS.    [Obs.  ruth,  pity— Rue,  v.] 

RYE,  rT,  n.  a  genus  of  grasses  allied  to 
wheat  and  barley,  one  species  of  which 
is  cultivated  as  a  grain.  [A.S.  ryge  ;  Ice. 
rugr,  Ger.  roggen,  W.  rhyg.\ 

RYEGRASS,  rfgras,  n.  a  variety  of  grass 
like  rye,  cultivated  for  pasture  and  fod- 
der. 

RYOT,  rf  ut,  n.  a  Hindu  cultivatot  or  peas- 
ant.    [From  Ar.  raaya,  to  pasture.]^ 

RYPECK,  ri'pek,  n.  a  pole  used  to  moor  a 
punt  while  fishing  or  the  like.  **He 
ordered  the  fishermen  to  take  up  the  ry- 
pecks,  and  he  floated  away  down  stream." 
— J7.  Kingstey. 


S 


SABAISM,  sft'bar-izm.    Same  as  Sabianism. 

SABAOTH,  sa-b&'oth,  n.pl,.  armies,  used 
only  in  the  B.  phrase, ^/ie  lord  ofSabaoth. 
[Heb.  tzehaoth,  pi.  of  tzaba,  an  army — 
tzaba,  to  go  fortn.] 

SABBATARIAN,  sab-a-ta'ri-an,  n.  one  who 
observes  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Sahbath:  a  very  strict  observer  of  the 
Sabbath. — ocl;.  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath 
or  to  Sabbatarians. — n.  Sabbata'bianism. 
[L.  sabbatarius  —  Sabbata.  See  Sab- 
bath.] 

SABBATH,  sab'ath,  n.  among  the  Jews, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  weeK,  set  apart 
for  rest  from  work  :  among .  Christians, 
the  first  day  dT  the  week,  in  memory  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ :  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  the  seventh  ^ear,  when  the 
land  was  left  fallow,  [Lit.  rest,  L.  5a&- 
bata — Heb.  Shabbath,  rest.] 

SABBATIC,  sab-at'ik,  SABBATICAL,  sab- 
at'ik-al,  cidi.  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
the  SabbcUh :  enjoying  or  bringing  rest. 
[Low  L.  sabbaticus.} 

SABIANISM,  sa'bi-an-izm,  SABAISM,  sft'- 
ba-izm,  n.  the  worship  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  i.e.  heavenly  bodies,  angels,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  Deity.  [Prob.  nrom  Heb. 
tzaba,  an  army,  a  host.] 

SABLE,  salsl,  n.  an  animal  of  the  weasel 
kind  found  in  N.  Europe  and  N.  Asia, 
valuable  for  its  glossy  biack  fur  :  its  fur. 
[O.  Fr.  sable,  through  Low  L.  sabeHus, 
from  Russ.  s6boV.\ 

SABLE,  s&'bl,  adj.  of  the  color  of  the  sable's 
fur:  black :  dark :  made  of  the  fur  of  the 
sable. 

SABRE,  sftl>r,n.  a  heavy  one-edged  sword, 
slightly  curved  towards  the  point,  used 
by  cavalry.-^v.^.  to  wound  or  IdU  with  a 


sabre  :  to  arm  or  furnish  with  a  sabre  ; 
as,  "A whole  regiment  of  sabred  hus- 
sars.''--fl'ciirj^  Brooke.  [Fr.  sdbre—Qer. 
sUbel,  prob.  from  the  Slav.,  as  Russ.  sabla, 
Polish  szabla.} 

SABRE-TACHE,  sab'er-tash,  n.  an  omar 
mental  leather  case  worn  by  cavalry  offi- 
cers at  the  left  side,  suspended  from  the 
sword-belt.  [Fr.  sabre-tache,  from  sabre. 
and  Ger.  tasche,  a  pocket.] 

SAC,  sak,  n.  (nat.  htst.)  a  sac  or  bag-  for  a 
liquid.    [Fr.  form  of  Sack,  a  bag. J 

SACCHARINE,  sak'a-rin,  ach\  pertaining 
to  or  having  the  qualities  of  sugar.  [Fr. 
saccharin — L.  saccharum,  sugar.     See 

SUOAB.]^  

SACCHAIIOMETER,  sak-ar-om'e-ter,  n.  sua 
instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter  in  a  liquid.  [Gr.  sak- 
charon,  sugar,  and  rnetron,  a  measure.] 

SACERDOTAL,  sas-er-dot'al,  adj., priestly. 
— adv.  Sackm)Ot'ally.  [L. — saoer-dos, 
a  priest — sa^ser,  sacred,  and  prob.  either 
do,  to  give,  or  root  dh&,  to  do.  See 
Sa.cred.j_ 

SACERDOTALISM,  sas-er-d5t'al-izm,  n. 
the  spirit  of  the  priesthood :  devotion  to 
priestlv  interests. 

SACHEL.    Same  as  Satchel. 

SACHEM,  sa'kem,  n.  the  head  in  civil 
affairs  of  a  N.  American  Indian  tribe,  the 
chief  being  leader  in  war. 

SACK,  sak,  n.  a  large  bag  of  coarse  cloth, 
for  holding  grain,  flour,  etc.:  the  contents 
of  a  sack  :  a  loose  upper  garment  or  cloak. 
— v.t.  to  put  into  a  sack.  [A.S.  sac,  sacc, 
a  word  common  to  all  European  tongues, 
perh.  orig.  Semitic,  as  Heb.  sak,  a  coarse 
cloth  or  garment.] 

SACK,  sak,  v.t.  to  plunder  :  to  ravage. — n. 
the  plunder  or  aevastation  of  a  town: 
ravage.  [Fr.  sac,  a  sack,  plunder  (sac- 
eager,  to  sack) ;  cf .  Dut.  sacken,  to  put 
in  sacks,  to  plunder  (from  the  use  of  a 
sack  in  removing  plunder).] 

SACK,  sak,  n.  the  old  name  or  a  dry  Spanish 
wine.  [O.  E.  seek— Fr.  sec  (Sp.  sclo) — ^L. 
siccus,  dry.] 

SACKBUT,  sak'but,  n.  the  name  of  the 
trombone  when  firat  brought  to  England : 

JB.)  a  kind  of  lyre  or  stringed  instrument, 
Fr.  saquebute;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
CKCLOTH,    sak'kloth,    n.,    cloth    tor 
sacks:   coarse    cloth  formerly  worn  in 
mourning  or  penance. 

SACEJENG,  sak'ing,  n.  cloth  of  which  sacks 
are  made :  the  coarse  cloth  or  canvas 
that  supports  a  bed. 

SACKING,  sak'ing,  n.  the  storming  and 
pillaging  of  a  town. 

SACRAMENT,  sak'ra-ment,  n.  one  of  the 
solemn  religious  rites  in  the  Christian 
Church,  esp.  the  Lord's  Supper:  one  of 
the  seven  '*  outward  signs  of  inward 
grace  "  by  which,  in  the  R.  Cath.  Church, 
^ace  is  conveyed  to  the  soul — ^they  are 
Baptism,  Conflrmation,  HolyEucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders 
and  Matrimony.  [L.  sacramentum,  a 
sacred  thing — sacro,  to  consecrate— «acer, 
sacred.]^ 

SACRAMENTAL,  sak-ra-ment'al,  adj.  be- 
lonnng  to  or  constituting  a  sacrament. 
—adv.  Sacrament' ALLY. 

SACRED,  s&'kred,  ac^i.,  set  apart  or  dedi- 
cated, esp.  to  God  :  made  hol^ :  proceed* 
ing  from  Qod :  religious  :  entitled  to  re< 
spect  or  veneration  :  inviolable. — adv, 
Sa'cbsdlt.  —  n.  Sa'credmbbs.  [M.  £ 
sacre,  to  set  apart,  consecrate,  pa. p. 
«acred— Fr.  «ac?^— L.  sacer,  from  root  sa 
akin  to  sanus,  sound,  Gr.  sOs,  safe.  Cf, 
Whole  and  Holy.] 

SACRIFICE,  sak'rl-fiz,  v.t.  to  offer  up,  casjx 
on  the  altar  of  a  divinity  :  to  destroy  oi 

give  up  for  something  else :  to  devote  o> 
estroy  with  loss  or  sui^e^iMg '  to  kill.*" 
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v,i,  to  make  offerings  to  Gk>d. — n.  &▲(/- 
BisiCEB.  [L.  scusriflco — sacer,  sacred,  and 
facto,  to  make,  to  do.] 

SACREE^GE,  sak'ri-fis,  n.  act  of  sacrificing 
or  offering  to  a  deity,  esp.  a  victim  on  an 
altar:  that  which  is  sacnflced  or  offered: 
destruction  or  loss  of  anything  to  gain 
some  object :  that  which  is  given  up, 
destroyed,  or  lost  for  some  end. 

SACRIflCIAL,  sak-ri-fish'al,  adj.  relating 
to  or  consisting  in  sacrifice  :  performing 
sacrifice.    [L.  sacriflcialia,] 

SACRILEGE,  sak'ri-lej,  n.  profanation  of 
a  sacred  place  or  tning :  the  breaking 
into  a  place  of  worship  and  stealing  there- 
from. [Lit.  the  crime  of  stealing  sacred 
things,  Fr.  acusrUhae  —  L.  sacrUeqium  — 
sacer,  sacred,  and  lego,  to  gather,  to 
steaLJ 

SACRILEGIOnS,  sak'-ri-le'jus,ac(;.  polluted 
with  sacrilege:  profane:  violatmg  sacred 
tlnng8.—adv,  Sacrile'giously.— -n.  Sao'- 
BiLE^oiousNESS.    [L.  scusHlegus,] 

SACRIST,  sa'krist,  n.  a  person  in  a  sacred 
place  or  cathedral  who  copies  out  music 
lor  the  choir  and  takes  care  of  the  books: 
a  sacristan.    [Low  L.  scusrista — L.  saeer,] 

SACRISTAN,  sak'rist-an,  n.  an  officer  in  a 
church  who  has  char^  of  the  scKred  ves- 
sels and  other  movables  :  a  sexton.  [Low 
L.  sacristanus — ^L.  sacer,} 

SACRISTY,  sak'rist-i,  n.  an  apartment  in 
a  church  where  the  sacred  utensils,  vest- 
ments, etc.,  are  kept :  vestry.  [Low  L. 
sojcrUtia — ^L.  sacer.] 

SAD,  sad  (comp.  Sadd'sr,  superl.  Sadd'est), 
ady,  heavy :  serious :  cast  down :  ca- 
lamitous.—  adv,  Sad'ly. — n.  Sad'nbss. 
[A.S.  sad,  sated,  weary,  with  cog,  words 
m  idl  the  Teut.  tongues  and  in  L.  satur, 
full.] 

SADDEN,  sad'n,  v,t,  to  make  sad. — t?.t.  to 
grow  sad. 

SADDLE,  sadl,  n.  a  seat  or  pad,  generally 
of  leather,  for  a  horse's  back :  anything 
like  a  saddle,  as  a  saddle  of  mutton  (the 
two  loins  undivided),  etc. — vJ,  to  put  a 
saddle  on:  to  load.  rA.S.  sadel.  Cog. 
words  are  in  aU  the  Teut.  tongues,  and 
even  in  Slav,  sedlo,  Celt.  sadeU,  and  Finn. 
satulaA 

SADDLEk,  Sadler,  n.  a  maker  of  saddles. 

SADDLERT,  sadler-i,  n.  occupation  of  a 
saddler  :  materials  for  saddles :  articles 
sold  bv  a  saddler. 

SADDLE-SICK,  sadl-sik,  adfj,  sick  or  galled 
with  much  or  heavy  riding.    Carlyle, 

SADDUCEAN,  sad-a-sS'an,  adj,  of  or  relat- 
ing to  the  Sadducees. 

SAdDUCEE,  sad'Q-sS,  n.  one  of  a  Jewish 
school  or  party  who  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  existence  of  spirits,  and  a  future 
state.  —  n.  SADDUCEEisif ,  sad-u-sS'izm. 
[Gr.  Saddoukaios ;  Heb.  Zedukim.] 

SADLY,  SADNESS.    See  under  Sad. 

SAFE,  a&f,  affj,  unharmed :  free  from  dan- 

fer  or  injury :  secure :  securing  from 
aneer  or  injury  :  no  longer  dangerous. 
— €wfo.  Sape'ly.— n.  Sape'ness.  [Fr.  sauf 
— L.  scUvus ;  allied  to  Gr.  holoos,  Sans. 
sarva^  whole,  entire,  and  Goth,  sets.] 

SAFE,  s&f,  n.  a  chest  or  closet  for  money, 
etc.,  safe  against  fire,  thieves,  etc.,  gen- 
erally of  iron :  a  chest  or  cupboard  for 
meats. 

SAFE-CONDUCT,  sftf -kon'dukt,  n.  a  writ- 
ing, passport,  or  guard  granted  to  a  per- 
son, to  enable  him  to  travel  with  safety. 
rSee  Safe,  a4i*  and  CoNDUcrr.] 

SAFEGUARD,  s&f'g&rd,  n.  he  who  or  that 
whiehguards  or  renders  safe:  protection: 
a  guard,  passport,  or  warrant  to  protect 
a  traveller. 

SAFETY,  saf  ti,  n.  freedom  from  danger  or 
loss :  close  custody. 

SAFETY-FUSE,  sAf  ti-ffiz,  n.  a  waterproof 
woven  tube  inclosing  an  inflammable  sub- 


stance which  bums  at  a  regular  rate. 
[See  Safety  and  Fuse,  n.] 

SAFETY-LAMP,  safti-lamp,  n.  a  tomp 
surrounded  by  wire-gauze,  used  for  «a/e- 
fy  in  mines. 

SAFETY-MATCH,  sftf  ti-mach,  n.  a  match 
which  will  light  only  on  being  rubbed  on 
a  specially  prepared  friction  substance, 
sucn  as  a  roughed  paper  coated  with 
phosphorus  and  attached  to  the  match- 

DOX. 

SAFETY-VALVE,  saf  ti-valv,  n.  a  valve  in 
the  top  of  a  steam-boiler,  which  lets  out 
the  steam  when  the  pressure  is  too  great 
for  safety. 

SAFFLO WER,  safflowr,  n.  a  plant  of  Asia 
and  S.  Europe,  whose  fiowers  yield  a  red 
dye.    [Corr.  of  Saffron  Flower.  1 

SAFFRON,  saf  run,  n.  a  bulbous  plant  of 
the  crocus  kind  with  deep-yellow  flowers: 
a  coloring  substance  prepared  from  its 
flowers.-— acy.  having  tne  color  of  saffron: 
deep  yellow.  [Fr.  saf  ran  (It.  zafferano) 
— Ar.  za^far&n,  the  plant  having  been 
cultivated  by  the  Moors  in  Spain.T 

SAGA,  s&'ga,  n.  a  Scandinavian  legend. 
[Ice.  sagasegja,  E.  Say.  Doublet  Saw, 
a  saying.] 

SAGACIOUS,  sa-g&'shus,  acfj.  keen  or 
auick  in  perception  or  thought :  acute  : 
aisceming  and  judicious :  vnse.—adv. 
Saoa'ciously.— 71.  Saoa'cioubnbss.  [L. 
sagax,  sagacis — sag-io,  to  perceive  quick- 
ly or  keenly.] 

SAGACITY,  sa-gas'i-ti,  n.  acuteness  of  per- 
ception or  thought:  acute  practical  judg- 
ment: shrewdness,  [h.  sagaeitaa-^sagax. 
See  Sagacious.] 

SAGA-MAN,  sa'ga-man,  n.  a  narrator  or 
chanter  of  sagas,  who  to  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  was  much  the  same  as  the 
minstrels  wandering  and  resident  of  our 
remote  forefathers.    Ixyngfellow, 

SAGE,  sSj,  n.  an  aromatic  earden  herb,  so 
called  from  its  supposed  healing  virtue. 
[Fr.  sauge  (It.  salvia) — ^L.  solvit— aalvua, 
safe,  sound.l 

SAGE,  s&j,  ac^'.  discriminating,  discerning, 
wise :  weU-judged. — n.  a  sage  or  wise 
man :  a  man  of  gravity  ana  wisdom. — 
adv.  Saob'ly.— n.  Saob^ness.  [Fr.  sage 
(It.  saggio,  savio),  from  a  L.  samus  (seen 
in  ne-sapius),  wise— ^sopio,  to  taste,  dis- 
criminate, be  wise.] 

SAGITTAL,  saj'it-al,  adfj.  of  or  like  an  ar- 
row.    [L.  sagitta,  an  arrow.] 

SAGITTARIUS,  saj-i-ta'ri-us,  n.  the-4rcft€r, 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  [L. — sag- 
itta,  an  arrow.] 

SACK),  s&'go,  n.  a  dry  starch  produced  from 
the  pith  of  several  palms  in  the  E.  India 
Islands,  etc.,  used  for  food.  [Papuan 
name  for  the  sago-palm.] 

SAID,  sed,  jpa.^  andpa.p.  of  Say. 

SAIL,  sal.  n.  a  sheet  of  canvas,  etc.,  spread 
to  catch  the  wind,  by  which  a  ship  is 
driven  forward :  a  ship  or  ships :  a  trip 
in  a  vessel. — v.t.  to  be  moved  by  sails :  to 
go  by  water :  to  begin  a  voyage  :  to  glide 
or  float  smoothly  alone. — v.t,  to  navigate: 
to  pass  in  a  ship :  to  fly  through.  fA'S. 
segel,  and  found  in  nearly  all  the  Teut. 
tonguesj 

SAILCLOTH,  s&l'kloth,  n.  a  strong  doth 
for  sails. 

SAILER,  s&l'er,  n.  he  who  or  that  which 
sails,  mainly  limited  to  shii)s  and  boats. 

SAILING,  sSl  ing,  n.  act  of  sailing  :  motion 
of  a  vessel  on  water :  art  of  directing  a 
ship^s  course. 

SAILOR,  s&l'or,  n.  one  who  sails  in  or  navi- 
gates a  ship  :  a  seaman. 

SAINFOIN,  s&n'foin,  n.  a  leguminous  fod- 
der-plant. [Fr.  sain,  wholesome,  and 
foiny  hay — ^L.  sanum  faenum.] 

SAINT,  s&nt,  n.  a  sancttfled  or  holy  person : 
one  eminent  for  piety  :  one  of  the  blessed 


in  heaven :  one  canonized  by  the  R.  Cath« 

Church.     [Fr. — L.  sanctus,  noly — sanoid, 

to  render  sacred.] 
SAINTED,  sant'ed,  adj.  made  a  saint :  holy: 

sacred :  gone  to  heaven. 
SAmTLira:,  sant'ltk,  SAINTLY,  sSnt'li, 

adj.  like  or  becoming  a  saint. — n.  Saint'* 

IINESS. 

SAKE,  s&k,  n.  cause :  account :  regard. 
[Lit.  "dispute,"  "cause,"  A.S.  sacit  (with 
cog.  words  in  all  the  Teut.  tongues)— 
aacan,  to  strive,  Gk>th.  sakan.  Seek  is  a 
doublet.] 

SAKTEH,  sak'i-e,  SAKIA,  sak'i-a,  n.  a 
modification  of  the  Persian  wheel  used  in 
Egypt  for  raising  water  for  irrigation 
purposes.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
vertical  wheel  to  which  earthen  pots  are 
attached  on  projecting  spokes,  a  second 
vertical  wheel  on  the  same  axis  with 
cogs,  and  a  large  horizontal  cogged 
wheel,  which  gears  with  the  other 
cogged  wheel.  The  large  wheel  bein^ 
turned  by  oxen  or  other  draught  am- 
mals  puts  in  motion  the  other  two 
wheels,  the  one  carrying  the  pitchers 
dipping  into  a  well  or  a  deep  pit  adjoin- 
ing and  supplied  with  water  from  a  nver. 
The  pitchers  are  thus  emptied  into  a 
tank  at  a  higher  level,  whence  the  water 
is  led  off  in  a  network  of  channels  over 
the  neighboring  fields.  Instead  of  the 
pitchers  being  attached  directly  to  the 
wheel,  when  the  level  of  the  water  is 
very  low  they  are  attached  to  an  end- 
less rope.  The  construction  of  these 
machines  is  usually  very  rude. 

SALAAM,  SALAM,  sa-l&m',  n.  a  word  of 
salutation  in  the  Orient,  chiefly  among 
Mohammedans :  homage.  [Lit.  "  peace,^ 
Ar.  salam,  Heb.  shaWm.] 

SALABLE,  sal'a-bl,  adj.  that  may  be  sold 
in  good  demand.  —  n.  Sal'ableness.— 
adv.  Sal'ably.I 

SALACIOUS,  sal-^'shi-us,  ac(;.  lustful: 
lecherous.    JL.  salax — salio,  to  leap.] 

SALAD,  sal'ad,  n.  raw  herbs  cut  up  and 
seasoned  with  salt,  vinegar,  etc.  [Fr. 
sdlade  (It.  salato),  lit.  salted — L.  sal, 
salt/l 

SAL^IkATUS,  sal-S-rft'tus,  n.  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  salt,  used  in  bak- 
ing.   [See  Salt  and  Aebate.] 

SALAM.    See  Salaam. 

SALAMLANDER,  sal'a-man-der,  n.  a  genus 
of  reptiles  allied  to  the  frog,  once  sup- 
posea  able  to  live  in  flre.  [Fr.  salamandre 
— ^L.  and  Gr.  salamandra.] 

SALAMANDRINE,  sal-a-man'drin,  adj. 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  salaman- 
der :  enduring  flre. 

SAL-AMMONIAC,  sal-am-mdn'i-ak,  n. 
chloride  of  ammonium,  a  salt  of  a  sharp, 
acrid  taste.    [From  L.  sal,  salt,  and  Aik- 

MONLA^O] 

SALARIED,  sal'a-rid,  ac^.  receiving  a 
salarv. 

SALARY,  sal'a-ri,  n.  a  recompense  for 
services:  wages.  [Lit.  ** salt-money," 
O.  Fr.  salarie  (Fr.  salaire,  It.  saZarioV- 
L.  solarium,  money  g^ven  to  Roman  sol- 
diers for  salt — sal,  salt.] 

SALE  sal,  n.  act  of  selling  :  the  exchange 
of  anything  for  money  :  power  or  oppor- 
tunity of  selling :  demand  :  public  show- 
ing of  goods  to  sell :  auction.  [Ice.  and 
O.  G^r.  sola.    See  Sell.] 

SALEP,  sal'ep,  n.  the  dried  tubers  of  the 
Orchis  maacula  :  the  food  prepared  from 
it.    \Kv.\ 

SALESMAN,  salz'man,  n.  a  man  who  sells 
firoods. 

SALEWORK,  sal'wurk,  n.  work  or  thinM 
made  for  sale :  hence,  work  carelessly 
done.  "  I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in 
the  ordinary  of  Nature's  saleworkJ*'*-^ 
Shak. 
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SALIAN,  B&li-an,  adf,  of  or  pertaining'  to 
a  tribe  of  Franks  who  were  settled  on  the 
Sola  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

SALIAN,  sali-an,  n.  a  member  of  a  tribe  of 
Franks.    See  the  adjective. 

SALIAN,  8S.'li-an,  adj,  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ScMi  or  priests  of  Mars  in  ancient 
Rome.— Sauan  hymns,  songs  sung  at  an 
annual  festival  by  the  priests  of  Mars, 
in  praise  of  that  deity,  other  gods,  and 
of  distinguished  men.  The  songs  were 
accompanied  by  warlike  dances,  the 
clashing  of  ancilia  (shields  of  a  peculiar 
form),  etc. 

SALIC,  sarik,  a^.  a  term  applied  to  a  law 
or  code  of  laws  belonging  to  the  Salian 
Franks.  One  of  the  laws  in  this  code 
excluded  women  from  inheriting  certain 
lands,  probably  because  certain  military 
duties  were  connected  with  the  holding 
of  those  lands.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury females  were  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  France  by  the  application  of 
this  law  to  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  salic 
law  \&  commonly  used.    [Fr.  saliqueJ] 

SALIENT,  s&'li-ent,  adj^y  leaping  or  spring- 
iiig^-  (fort.)  projecting  outwards,  as  an 
angle :  promment :  (geom,)  denoting  any 
angle  less  than  two  right  an^les.---adv. 
Saxiemtly.  [L.  salieviSf  -entts,  pr.p.  of 
acUiOfto  leap.] 

SAXJFY,  sari-fi,  v.t.  to  combine  with  an 
acid  in  order  to  make  a  salt  :—pa,t.  and 
pa,p,  sal'lfied. — ady,  SALiFfABLS.  [L.  sal, 
salt,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

SALINE,  sa'lin  or  sal-in',  ac^.  consisting  of 
or  containing  soZ^:  partakingof  the  quali- 
ties of  salt. — n,  a  salt-spring. — n.  Salene'- 
NESS.    [Fr. — L.  salinus — scU,  salt.] 

SALINOMETER,  sal-i-nora'et-er,  n.  an  ap- 
paratus for  indicating  the  density  of 
brine  in  the  boilers  of  marine  steam- 
engines,  and  thus  showing  when  they 
should  be  cleansed  by  blowing  off  the 
deposit  left  by  the  salt  water,  which 
tends  to  injure  the  boilers  as  well  as  to 
diminish  their  evaporating  power.  [Sa- 
UNB,  and  Gr.  metron,  measure.] 

SALIVA,  sarli'va,  n.  the  fluid  which  is  se- 
creted by  the  salivary  glands,  and  which 
serves  to  moisten  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
The  principal  use  of  saliva  is  that  of  con- 
verting the  starchy  elements  of  the  food 
mto  grape-sugar  and  dextrine.  When 
discharged  from  the  mouth  it  is  called 
spittle.  Saliva  contains  about  5  or  6  parts 
of  solid  matter  to  905  or  994  of  water, 
the  chief  ingredients  being  an  organic 
matter  named  ptvalin  and  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium.  In  its  normsil  state  its 
reaction  is  alkaline,  but  the  degree  of 
alkalinity  varies,  bein^  greatest  after 
meals.  The  parotid  sahva  is  limpid,  and 
serves  to  moisten  the  food  in  the  process 
of  mastication ;  the  autMnaxillary  and 
sub-lingucU  saliva  is  viscid,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  deglutition  and  gustation.  [L., 
akin  to  Q-r.  siakm,  saliva.  Of.  G^el.  and 
Ir.  seUe^  saliva,  sUim,  to  drop,  to  distil,  to 
spit.] 

SALIVAL,  sarlTval,  SALIVARY,sal'i-var-i, 
ady.  pertaining  to,  secreting,  or  contain- 
ingsaliva. 

SALIVATE,  sal'i-vat,  v,t  to  produce  an 
unusual  amount  of  saliva. 

SALIVATION,  sal-i-v&'shun,  n.  an  unusual 
flow  of  saliva, 

SALLOW,  saVd,  n.  a  tree  or  low  shrub  of 
the  tvillow  kind .  [Scot,  saugh,  A.  S.  sealh ; 
cog.  with  Qer.  sahl  (whence  Fr.  saule), 
L.  salix,  Or.  helik€,] 

SALLOW,  sal'd,  adj,  of  a  pale,  yellowish 
color. — n.  Sall'owmbsb.  [A.S.  salu^  cog. 
with  Dut.  zahiw,  O.Ger.  solo,] 


SALLY,  sal'i,  n.  a  leaping  or  bursting  out: 
a  sudden  rushing  forth  of  troops  to  attack 
besiegers  :  excursion  :  outburst  of  fancy, 
wit,  etc. :  levity. — v.i.  to  rush  out  sudden- 
ly i—pa.t,  andpa.^).  sall'ied.  [Fr.  saillie 
— satUir  (It.  aoZirc)— L.  salio,  to  leap, 
sprinff.l 

SALlY-LUN,  SALLY-LUNN,  saHi-lun,  n. 
a  kind  of  sweet  bun  or  tea-cake,  larger 
than  a  mufl&n.  It  is  toasted  and  eaten 
hot  with  butter.  "It  is  a  sort  of  night 
that's  meant  for  muflQns ;  likewise 
crumpets  ;  also  saUy  -  luns,  ** — Dickens, 
[From  SaXly  Lunn,  a  young  woman  who 
sold  this  species  of  bun  through  the 
streets  of  Bath,  England,  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.] 

SALLY-PORT,  sal'i-port,  n.  a  port,  gate, 
or  passage  by  which  a  garrison  may 
make  a  sally, 

SALMAGUNDI,  sal-msrgun'di,  n.  a  mix- 
ture of  chopped  meat  and  other  ingre- 
dients: a  mealey.  [Fr.  saimigondis ;  ety. 
unknown.] 

SALMON,  sam'un,  n.  a  well-known  fish, 
living  mostly  in  the  sea,  but  ascending 
rivers  to  spawn.  [O.  Fr.  «aitZmon— L. 
salmOf  pern,  from  salio,  to  leap,  from 
its  leaping  obstacles  on  its  way  from  the 
sea.J 

SALMON-TROUT,  sam'un-trowt,  n.  a  trout 
like  the  salrnon,  but  smaller  and  thicker 
in  proportion. 

SALOMONIAN,  sal-o-m6'ni-an,  SALO- 
KONIC,  sal-o-monlk,  adj\  pertaining  or 
relating  to  King  Solomon  or  composed 
by  him.  "  Beyond  doubt  many  of  his 
aphorisms  are  to  be  found  in  tne  book 
of  Proverbs.  Yet  this  book  is  not  all 
Salojnonic.'^  —  Prof,  W,  R,  Smith,  [L. 
Salomon,  Solomon.] 

SALOON,  sa-lo5n',  n.  a  spacious  and  ele- 
gant hallj  or  apartment  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company,  works  of  art,  or  for 
refreshment,  etc. :  a  main  cabin :  a  grog 
shop.  [Fr.  salon — salle;  from  O.  Gter. 
sal,  a  dwelling,  Ger.  saal,'] 

SALOOP,  sa-lodp',  n,  a  drink  composed  of 
sassafras  tea,  with  sugar  and  milk,  [A 
form  of  Salep.] 

SALfiIFY,  sal'si-fl,  n.  a  biennial  plant  with 
an  eatable  root  like  the  carrot  or  pars- 
nip.   [Fr. — It.  sassefHca.} 

SALT,  sawlt,  n.  a  well-known  substance 
used  for  seasoning,  found  either  in  the 
earth  or  obtained  by  evaporation  from 
sea-water :  anything  like  salt :  season- 
ing :  piquancy :  (chem,)  a  combination  of 
an  acid  with  a  base. — acb\  containing 
salt :  tasting  of  salt :  overflowed  with  or 
growing  in  salt  water:  pungent. — a4j» 
Salt'ish,  somewhat  salt. — adv.  Sajlt'ly. 
— n,  Salt'ness.  [A.S.  sealt,  salt;  with 
cog.  forms  in  all  tne  Teut.  and  near! v  all 
the  Slav,  tongues,  and  in  L.  sal,  Gr.  hals, 
Sans,  sara,] 

SALT,  sawlt,  v.t,  to  sprinkle,  impregnate, 
or  season  with  salt ;  as,  to  salt  flsh,  beef, 
or  pork:  to  fill  with  salt  between  the 
timoers  and  planks,  as  a  ship,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  timber. — ^To  6 alt  an 
INVOICE,  ACCOUNT,  etc.,  to  put  on  the 
extreme  value  on  each  article,  in  some 
cases  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  what 
seems  a  liberal  discount  at  payment. — 
To  SALT  A  MINE,  to  sprinkle  a  few  grains 
of  gold-dust  over  an  unproductive  hole, 
a  trick  among  gold-diggers  when  the^ 
want  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  their 
claim  from  an  inexperienced  person. 

SALTANT,  sal'tant,  ac(/.,  leaping:  dancing. 

[L.  saltans,  pr*P*  of  salto,  -atum,  inten.  of 

salio,  to  leap.] 
SALTATION,  sal-t&'shnn,  n.  a  leaping  or 

jumping:   beating  or  palpitation.     [L, 

saltatio^^salio,'] 


SALTATORY,  sal'ta-tor-i,  adj.,  leaping, 
dancing  :  having  the  power  of  or  used  m 
leaping  or  dancing. 

SALTCELLAR,  sawlt'sel-ar,  n.  a  small  hol- 
low vessel  for  holding  salt,  [Cellab,  a 
corr.  of  M.E.  «aCcr— Fr.  salihre,  salt-box 
— L.  solarium  (vcw),  vessel  for  salt — sal. 
Salt  has  been  unnecessarily  prefixed.] 

SALTIRE  or  SALTIER,  sal'ter,  n.  {her,)  a 
diagonal  cross,  also  called  a  St.  Andrew's 
Cross,  from  the  beUef  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  on  such  a  cross.  [O.  Fr. 
savlteur  (Fr.  sautoir)  —  Low  L.  salto- 
torium,  an  instrument  to  help  in  mount- 
ing a  horse — L.  salto,  to  leap,  j 

SALTPAN,  sawlt'pan,  n.  a  pan,  basin,  or 
pit  where  salt  is  obtained  or  made. 

SALTPETRE,  sawlt-pe'ter,  n.  a  salt  con- 
sisting of  nitric  acid  and  potash :  nitre, 
[lit.  '*  salt-rock,"  Salt,  and  L.  and  Gr. 
petra^  a  rock.] 

SALT-RHEUM,  sawlt'-rum,  n.  a  vague  and 
indefinite  popular  name  applied  to  almost 
all  the  non-febrile  cutaneous  eruptions 
which  are  common  among  adults,  except 
ringworm  and  itch. 

SALra,  sawlts.  n.pl,  a  colloquial  equivalent 
of  Epsom-salt  or  other  salt  used  as  a 
medicine.— SiCBLLlNOBALTB,a  preparation 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  some 
agreeable  scent,  as  lavender  or  bergamot, 
used  by  ladies  as  a  stimulant  and  restor- 
ative in  case  of  faintness. 

SALUBRIOUS,  sa-156'hri-us.ac?;.  ,healthful: 
favorable  to  health. — odv.SALxfBBioxmhY, 
— n.  Salu'ertty.  [L.  salnbris  —  saltis, 
salutis,  health,  akin  to  Safe.] 

SALUTARY,  saVtt-tar-i,  acH,  belonging  to 
health :  promoting  health  or  safety : 
wholesome  :  beneficial. — n.  SAL'trrAKi- 
NES8.    [L.,  from  solus,  health.] 

SALUTATION,  sal-a-ta'shun,  n.  act  of 
saluting :  that  which  is  said  in  saluting. 

SALUTE,  sal-at',  v.t,  to  address  with  kind 
wishes  :  to  greet  with  a  kiss,  bow,  etc. : 
to  honor  by  a  discharge  of  cannon, 
striking  colors,  etc. — n.  act  of  saluting : 
greeting,  a  kiss :  a  discha^e  of  cannon 
in  honor  of  any  one.  [l2t.  "to  wish 
health  to,^'  L.  saluto,  -atum,  from  solus, 
salutisA 

SALVAGE,  sal'vai,  n.  the  act  of  saving  a 
ship  or  goods  from  extraordinary  dan- 
ger, as  from  the  sea,  fire,  an  enemy,  or 
the  like :  in  commercial  and  maritime 
law,  (a)  an  allowance  or  compensation 
to  which  those  persons  are  entitled  by 
whose  voluntary  exertions  ships  or  goods 
have  been  saved  from  the  dangers  of  the 
sea,  fire,  pirates,  or  enemies ;  the  crew 
of  a  ship  are  not  entitled  to  salvage  for 
any  extraordinary  efforts  they  may  have 
made  in  saving  their  own  vessel ;  if  the 
salvors  and  the  parties  from  whom  sal- 
vage is  claimed  cannot  agree,  a  compe- 
tent court  has  to  fix  the  sum  to  be  paid 
and  adjust  the  proportions,  which  vary 
according  to  circumstances ;  (&)  that 
portion  of  the  property  saved  from  dan- 
ger or  destruction  by  the  extraordinary 
and  voluntary  exertions  of  the  salvors. 
[Fr.,  from  Low  L.  salvagium,  from  L. 
salvus,  safe.] 

SALVATION,  sal-va'shun,  n.  act  of  saving: 
preservation :  (theoL)  the  savins*  of  man 
from  eternal  misery :  {B.)  deliverance 
from  enemies. 

SALVE,  sav,  n,  (B.)  an  ointment :  any- 
thing to  cure  sores.  [A.S.  sealf;  Dan. 
salt^,  Ger.  salbe,] 

SALVER,  sal'ver,  n.  a  plate  on  which  an}'- 
thing  is  presented.  [Found  in  Sp.  sal- 
villa,  a  salver — ^Low  L.  salvo,  a  testing, 
trial — ^L.  salvo,  to  save ;  from  the  prac- 
tice of  tasting  food  as  a  guarantee  against 
poison.] 
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SALVO,  salVO,  n.  an  exception :  a  reserva- 
tion. [L.  acUvo  jfure,  one's  right  being 
s^e,  an  expression  used  in  reserving 
rights.] 

SALVO,  sal'vd,  n.  a  military  or  naval  salute 
with  guns  :  a  simultaneous  and  concen- 
trated discharge  of  artillery:— jjZ.  Saltos, 
sal'vSz,  [Fr.  «aZ«e— L.  salve,  a  form  of 
salutation — ^root  of  scUus.  See  Safe,  adj,] 

SAL-VOLATILE,  sal-vo-lat'i-le,  n.  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  [L.,  '*  vo- 
latile salt.'n 

SAMARITAN,  sa-mar'i-tan,  ady,  pertaining 
to  Samariaf  the  principal  city  of  the  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  after  the  captivity  of  those 
tnbes  repeopled  bjr  Cuthites  from  Assyria 
or  Chaldea :  apphed  to  the  characters  of 
a  kind  of  ancient  Hebrew  writiag^  proba- 
bly in  use  before,  and  partly  after,  the 
Babylonish  exile. 

SAMARITAN,  sa-mar'i-tan,  n.  a  native  ^ -^ 
inhabitant  of  Samaria,  or  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  sect  which  derived  their 
appellation  from  that  city :  the  language 
of  Samaria,  a  dialect  of  uie  Chaldean  :  a 
charitable  or  benevolent  person,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  character  of  the  **good  Sa- 
maritan "  in  the  parable. 

SAMARITANISM,  sa-mar'i-tan-izm,  n. 
charitableness :  philanthropy :  benevo- 
lence. **  Mankind  are  ^tting  mad  with 
humanity  and  Samarttaniam.** — Sydney 
Smith, 

SAME,  sftm,  ady.  identical:  of  the  like 
kind  or  degree :  similar :  mentioned  be- 
fore.— n.  Same'nbss.  [A.S.;  Goth,  so- 
mana ;  akin  to  L.  simiha,  like  Gr.  homoSf 
Sans,  aamas.'] 

SAMITE,  sft'mit,  n.  a  kind  of  silk  stuff.  [O. 
Fr. — Low  L.  examitwn,  from  Gr.  hex,  six, 
and  m.ito8f  thread.] 

SAMOYED,  8AM0IBD,  sa-m6'yed,  n.  a 
member  of  a  race  of  people  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  about 
the  river  Mezen  on  the  European  side  to 
the  Lena  on  the  Asiatic.  They  are  di- 
vided into  three  tribes,  are  of  email  stat- 
ure, live  by  hunting,  and  their  principal 
wealth  consists  in  reindeer,  xneir  lan- 
guage is  Turanian. 

SAMOYEDIC,  sam-6-yed'ik,  acff.  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Samoyeda  :  designating  a 
group  of  Turanian  or  agglutinate  tongues 
spoken  by  tribes  dwelling  along  the  north 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Lena.  Also  written  Sahoibdio. 

SAMP,  samp,  n.  in  the  United  States,  a 
species  of  food  composed  of  maize,  broken 
or  bruised,  boiled  and  mixed  with  mUk:  a 
dish  borrowed  from  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica,  but  not  much  used. 

SAMPHIRE,  sam'fir  or  sam'fer,  n.  an  herb 
found  chiefly  on  rocky  cliffs  near  the  sea* 
used  in  pickles  and  salads.  [Lit.  *'the 
herb  of  St.  Peter,"  corr.  from  Fr.  Saint 
Pierre,  Saint  Peter.] 

SAMPLE,  sam'pl,  n.  a  specimen  :  a  part  to 
show  the  quality  of  the  whole. — v.t,  to 
make  up  samples  of.  [Short  for  eaample, 
from  O.  Fr.  eaaample  —  L.  exemphim» 
Doublet  Example.] 

SAMPLER,  sam'pler,  n.  one  who  makes  up 
aamplea,  [Used  in  compounds,  as  taooU 
aanwler ;  from  Sample.] 

SAMPLER,  sam'pler,  n.  a  pattern  of  work : 
ornamental  needle-work.  [Formed  from 
L  esjcevntilar  1 

SAMPLE-ROOM,  sam'pl-r65m,  n.  a  room 
where  samples  are  kept  and  shown.  In 
the  United  States,  often  applied  to  a 
place  where  liquor  is  sold  by  the  glass : 
a  tap-room  :  a  grog-shop  :  a  saioon. 

SAMUEL,  sam'fi-el,  n.  the  name  of  two 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Three  principal  periods  are  comprised  in 
them,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  theoc- 


racy of  which  Samuel  was  the  leader; 
the  history  of  Saul's  kingship  till  his 
death  ;  and  David's  reign.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  author  was  a  prophet  of  the 
time  of  Solomon. 

SAJ^ABLE,  san'arbl,  adf.  able  to  be  made 
sane  or  sound  :  curable. — n.  Sanabil'itt. 
[L.  aanabUia — aano,  'Htum,  to  heal.  [See 
Sanbl] 

SANATIVE,  san'a-tiv,  ac{j\  tending  or  able 
to  heal :  healing.^-n.  SAyATivBNB8& 

SANATORIUM,  san-a-to'ri-um,  n.  a  place 
for  restoring  to  health,  a  hesdth-etatlon. 
Sanatabium  and  Saiotasium  are  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  this  country, 
though  never  in  England. 

SANATORY,  san'a-tor-i,  ocf;.,  healing: 
conducive  to  health. 

SANCTANIMITY,  sangk-ta-nim'i-ti,  n. 
holiness  of  mind.  '*  A  '  hath '  or  a  '  thou,* 
delivered  with  conventional  unction,  well 
nigh  inspires  a  sensation  of  solemnity  in 
its  hearer,  and  a  persuasion  of  the  aano- 
tanimity  of  its  utterer." — Fitzedward 
Hall.  [L.  aanctua,  holy,  and  animus^  the 
mind.] 

SANCTIFICATION,  sangk-ti-fl-ka'shun,  n. 
act  of  sanctifying :  state  of  being  sanc- 
tified^ 

SANCTIFY,  sangk'ti-fl,  v.t.  to  make  aacred 
or  holy :  to  set  apart  to  sacred  use  :  to 
free  from  sin  or  evil :  to  make  the  means 
of  holiness :  to  secure  from  violation : — 
pa.t.  and  pa,p.  sanc'tifled. — n.  Sanc'ti- 
FIEB.  [Fr. — ^L.  aanctiftco,  -atum — aano" 
tua,  sacred,  facto,  to  make.] 

SANCTIMONIOUS,  sangk-ti-m6'ni-us,  acif. 
having  sanctity :  holy :  devout :  affect- 
ing holiness.— adv.  SANCTHMO'iaOUBLY.— 
n.  SANCnMO'NIOUSNESS. 

SANCTIMONY,  sangk'ti-mun-i,  n.  devout- 
ness :  appearance  of  sanctity,  [L.,  from 
aanctua,  noly.    See  Saint.] 

SANCTION,  sangk'shun,  n.  act  of  ratify- 
ing, or  giving  authority  to:  confirmation: 
support. — v,t.  to  give  validity  to:  to 
autnorize :   to  countenance.      [Fr.  —  L. 

SANCTITY,  sangk'ti-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
sacred  or  holy :  purity :  godliness :  in- 
violability. 

SANCTUARY,  sangK'tti-ar-i,  ti.  a  aacred 
place  :  a  place  for  the  worship  of  Qod  : 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem :  the  Temple  itself :  the  part 
of  a  church  round  the  altar :  an  inviola- 
ble asylum  :  refuge.  [From  the  time  of 
Gonstantine  downwards  certain  churches 
have  been  set  apart  in  many  Catholic 
countries  to  be  an  asylum  for  fugitives 
from  the  hands  of  justice.  In  England, 
particularly  down  to  the  Reformation, 
any  person  who  had  taken  refuge  u  a 
sanctuary  was  secured  against  punish- 
ment—except when  charg^  with  treason 
or  sacrilege — if  within  the  space  of  forty 
davs  he  gave  signs  of  repentance,  and 
suDJected  himself  to  banishment.  By 
thea  ct  21  James  I.  xxviii.,  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  for  crime  was  finally  abolisned. 
Various  sanctuaries,  however,  for  debtors 
continued  to  exist  in  and  about  London 
till  1697,  when  they  too  were  abolished. 
In  Scotland  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood 
House  and  its  precincts  still  retain  the 
privilege  of  giving  sanctuary  to  debtors. 
When  a  person  retires  to  the  sanctuary 
he  is  protected  against  personal  diligence, 
which  protection  continues  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  but  to  enjoy  it  longer  the 
Eerson  must  enter  his  name  in  the  books 
ept  by  the  bailie  of  the  abbey.  From 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
this  sanctuary  is  no  longer  used.] 

SANCTUM,  sangk'tum,  n.  a  sacred  place : 
a  private  room.    [L.,  **  holy."] 

SAND,  sand,  n.  fine  particles  of  crushed 


or  worn  rocks  :—pl,  lands  covered  with 
sand :  a  sandy  beach  :  moments  of  time, 
from  the  use  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass. — 
v.t  to  sprinkle  with  sand.  [A.S. ;  cog. 
with  Qer.  aand.  Ice.  aandrr.] 

SANDAL,  san'dal,  n.  a  kind  of  shoe  consist- 
ing of  a  sole  bound  to  the  foot  by  straps : 
a  loose  slipper.  [Fr. — ^L.  aandahum — Gr. 
sandalon,  prob.  from  Pers.  aandal,  a  kind 
of  shoe.J 

SANDALLED,  san'dald,  adj.  wearing  aan^ 
dala. 

SANDALWOOD,  san'dal-wood,  n.  a  wood, 
remarkable  for  its  fragrance,  brought 
from  the  E.  Indies  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  [Fr. — ^Port.  aandalo — Ar.  aandal 
— Sans,  tachandana,  and  Wood.] 

SANDEEL,  sand'el,  n.  a  small  eelAike  fish, 
which  buries  itself  in  the  aand  when  the 
tide  retires. 

SANDERLING,  sand'er-ling,  n.  a  small 
wading  bird  which  feeds  on  the  insects  in 
Eesraanda. 

SANDGLASS,  sand'glas,  n,  a  glaaa  instru- 
ment for  measuring  time  by  the  running 
of  aand. 

SANDHEAT,  sand'hSt,  n.  the  heat  of  warm 
aand  in  chemical  operations. 

SANDIVER,  san'di-ver,  n.  the  saline  scum 
which  forms  on  glass  during  its  first  fu- 
sion :  glase-gall.  [Said  to  be  a  corr.  of 
Fr.  ael  da  verre,  **  salt  of  glass."] 

SAND-MARTIN,  sand'- m&r'tin,  n.  the 
smallest  of  British  swallows,  which 
builds  its  nest  in  aandy  river-banks  and 
gravel-pits.    [See  Mabtin.] 

SAND-PAPER,  sand'-p&'per,  n.,jpapcr  cov- 
ered with  a  kind  of  aaiid  for  smoothing 
and  polishing. 

SANDPIPER,  sand'pT-per,  n.  a  wading-bird 
of  the  snipe  family,  which  freauents 
aandy  river-banks,  distinguished  by  its 
clear  ptping  note. 

SAND-PuMP,  sand'-pump,  n.  a  cylindrical 
metallic  case  or  tune  having  at  the  bot- 
tom a  valve  opening  inwardly  and  used 
for  removing  the  sand  whi<^  collects  in 
the  bore  when  a  well,  etc.,  is  being 
drilled.  On  the  drill  being  temporarily 
removed  the  sand-pump  is  lowered,  the 
water  and  dirt  force  up  the  valve  and  en- 
ter the  tube,  the  valve  dropping  again 
to  prevent  their  return.  Tnis  being  re- 
peated again  and  f^ain  the  tube  becomes 
filled,  on  which  it  is  drawn  to  the  surface 
and  emptied. 

SANDSTONE,  sand'st^n,  n.,  aixme  com- 
posed of  consolidated  «a?id. 

SANDWICH,  sand'wich,  n.  two  slices  of 
bread  with  ham,  etc.,  between,  said  to 
be  named  after  an  Earl  of  Sandwich; 
hence  armor-plating  made  up  of  two 
plates  of  iron  with  a  plate  olT  wood  be- 
tween, or  vice  verad, 

SANDY,  sand'i,  adj.  consisting  of  or  cov- 
ered with  aand :  loose :  of  the  color  of 
sand.--^.  Saitd'iness. 

SANE,  sftn,  oc^'.,  aound  in  mind  or  body  : 
healthy :  not  disordered  in  intellect. — n. 
Sanb'nsss.  [L.  aanua,  akin  to  Gr.  aaaa, 
ads,  sound.] 

SANG,  pat'  of  Smo. 

SANGUIN  ARY,  sang'gwin-ar-ifaci/. ,  bloody: 
attended  with  much  bloodshed  :  blood- 
thirsty.—odi?.  SAN'OtJINARILY. — n.  SaN*- 
ouiNARENESS.    [Fr.    See  Sai^gcine.] 

SANGUINE,  sang'gn^in,  adj.  abounding 
with  blood:  ardent :  hopeful :  confident 
— adv.  San'guinkly.— n.  SAN'auiNEinssB. 
\lj.aanffuineu8 — aanguia^aanguinia,  blood, 
proD.  from  root  aag,  aak,  to  drop,  flow,  as 
in  A.S.  auc-^n,  Ger.  aangen,  E.  SucK.] 

SANGUINEOUS,  sang-gwinVus,  acfj.,  aan- 
gurne:  resembling  or  constituting  blood. 

SANHEDRIM,  san'he-drim,  n.  the  highest 
council  of  the  Jews,  consisting  of  seventy 
members  with  the  high-priest.    [Lit.  *'  a 
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sittini?  tog^ether,**  Heb.  sanhedrin.  from 
Gr.  9ffnedTion--9yn^  together,  and  nedra^ 

SANITAbY,  sanl-tar-i,  adj,  pertaining  to, 
tending,  or  designed  to  promote  hSiUh. 
rFJrom  Sanity.] 

SANITY,  san'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being  %ane  : 
soundness  of  mind  or  body.  [L.  sanitas 
— sanus.    See  Sanb.] 

8ANJAK,  san'jak,  n.  a  subdivision  of  an 
eyalet  or  minor  province  of  Turkey,  so 
called  because  the  ^vernor  of  such  dis- 
trict, called  sanjak-oeg^  is  entitled  to  car- 
Tj  in  war  a  standard  of  one  horse-tail, 
lulled  also  Sangiac.  [Turk.,  a  stand- 
ard.] 

SANJAKATE,  san'jak-&t,  n.  a  territorial 
division  of  the  Turkish  Empire:  asanjak. 
Written  also  Sakdiaoatb. 

SANEIHYA,  sAng^khyft,  n.  the  name  of  one 
of  the  three  great  systems  of  Hindu  phil- 
osophy. It  teaches  how  eternal  happi- 
ness, or  complete  exemption  from  ill,  can 
be  obtained.  [Sans.,  synthetic  reasoning.] 

SANNX7P,  san'nup,  n.  among  the  American 
Indians,  a  married  male  member  of  the 
community :  the  husband  of  a  squaw. 
'*  Mindful  still  of  sannup  and  of  squaw.'* 
— jE^TOcrson. 

SANSAPPEL,  sangz-a-pel,  n.  a  person  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal :  one 
whose  opinion  is  decisive :  an  infallible 
person.  "  He  had  followed  in  full  faith 
such  a  aanHappel  as  he  held  Frank  to  be." 
— Kingsley,  [Fr.  sans,  without,  and  ap- 
pel,  appeal.] 

SANSKIuT,  sans'krit,  n.  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Hindus.  [lit.  the  "perfect'* 
language,  from  Sans,  sam,  with  (Gr. 
hania\  and  krita,  done,  perfected,  from 
kri,  root  of  L.  creo.    See  Cbbatb.] 

SAP,  sap,  n.  the  vital  juice  of  plants :  (Jbot.) 
the  part  of  the  wood  next  to  the  bark. 
[A.S.  «»p;  Low  Gter.  sapp,  juice,  Qer. 
saft :  all  borrowed  from  L.  sapa,  new 
wme  boiled  thick.] 

SAP,  sap,  v.t,  to  destroy  by  digging  under- 
neath :  to  undermine. — v.t.  to  proceed  by 
undermining' :  pr,p,  sapp'ing ;  pa.t,  and 
pa.j},  sapped. — n.  an  approach  dug  to  a 
fortification  under  cover  of  gabions. — n. 
Safp'eb,  one  who  saps.  [Fr.  saper,  from 
Low  L.  sappa,  a  pick.] 

SAPID,  sap'id,  ac^\,  weUrtasted:  savorv: 
that  affects  the  taste.  [Fr. — ^L.  sapiaus 
— wipio,  to  taste,  j 

SAPIDITY.  sa-pidVti,  n.  savoriness. 

SAPIDLESS,  sap'id-les,  adif,  without  taste, 
savor,  or  relish:  insipid.  ** Expecting 
some  savory  mess,  ana  to  find  one  quite 
tasteless  and  saptdless," — C.  Lamb.  [A 
badly  formed  word.] 

SAPIENCE,  s&'pi-ens,  n.  discernment : 
wisdom :  knowledge.  [Fr.  See  Safi- 
kntJ 

SAPIENT,  s&'pi-ent,  ocf;.,  wise:  discerning: 
sagacious. — ad  t;.  Sa'fiemtlt.  [L.  sapiens, 
sapientiSy  pr.p.  of  sapio,  to  taste,  to  be 
wise,  akin  to  Gr.  sapMS,  clear,  distinct.] 

SAPLESS,  sap'les,  ou^'.  wanting  sap:  not 
juicy. 

SAPIdNQ,  sapling,  n.  a  young  tree,  so 
called  from  being  full  of  sap, 

SAPONACEOUS,  sap  -  o  -  n&'shus,  adj, , 
soapy:  soap-Uke.  [Fr.  saponaoi  —  Jj, 
sapo,  saponts.  Or.  sapf^,  both  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Celts  or  Germans.  See 
Soap.] 

SAPPHIC,  saf  ik,  a4f\  pertaining  to  Sap- 
pho,  a  Grecian  poetess  :  denoting  a  kind 
of  verse  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Sappho. 

SAPPHIRE,  saf ir  or  saflr,  n.  a  highly 
brilliant  precious  stone,  inferior  only  to 
the  diamond.  [Fr.— L.  sapphin»^-Oft, 
sappheira^— At,  safir,  Heb.  sappir,  fair, 
from  shaphar,  to  shine.] 


SAPPHIRINE,  saf  ir-in,  acfi.   made  of  or 

like  sapphire, 
SAPPY,  sap'i,  adfj.  abounding  with  sap  : 

juicy. — n.  Safp'inbss. 

SARACEN,  sar'a-sen,  n.  a  name  applied  in 
the  middle  ages  to  the  Mohammedans. 

—acys,   SA&ACBN'IO,   SAaACEN'iCAL.       nil. 

Saraoenus^Ar,  sharkeyn,  eastern  peoiue, 
first  applied  to  some  tribes  of  Bedouins 
in  E.  Arabia.] 
SARCASM,  s&r  kazan,  n.  a  bitter  sneer  :  a 
satirical  remark  in  scorn  or  contempt. 
[Fr. — ^L.  sarcasmus — Gr.  sarka>S7nos—-sar- 
leazd,  to  tear  flesh  like  dogs,  to  speak  bit- 
terly— sarx,  sarkos,  fleshT] 

SARCASTIC,  s&r-kas'tik,  SARCASTICAL, 
s&r-kas'tik-al,  iu^j,  containing  sarcasm: 
bitterly  satirical.-— adv.  Sabcas'ticallt. 

SARCENET,  s&rs'net,  n.  a  very  thin  fine 
silk.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  L.  sericintis, 
silken — ^L.  sericum,  silk — ^L.  seres,  Gr. 
sSres,  a  people  of  E.  Asia,  from  whom 
the  ancients  got  their  first  silk.] 

SARCOPHAGOUS,  s&r-kofa-gus,  adj., 
flesh-eating :  feeding  on  flesh. 

SARCOPHAGUS,  s&r-kof  ar^,  n.  a  kind 
of  lime-stone  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
coffins,  and  so  called  because  it  was 
thought  to  consume  the  fl.^h  of  corpses : 
any  stone  receptacle  for  a  corpse.  IL. — 
Gr.  sarkaphagus — sarx,  sarkos,  flesh, 
and  phagd,  to  eat.] 

SARDINE,  s&r'din,  n.  a  small  fish  of  the 
herring  family,  abundant  about  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  potted  with  olive  oil 
for  export.  [Fr.  (It.  sardina)—L.  sarda, 
sardina — Gr.  sardinMJ 

SARDINE,  sAr'din,  SARDIUS,  s&r'di-us,  n. 
a  name  of  the  cornelian  stone. — ady,  re- 
lating to  the  sardius.  [Fr.  sardoine — L. 
sardonyx — Gr.  sardonyx,] 

SARDONIC,  sAr-don'ik,  adj,  forced,  heart- 
less, or  bitter,  said  of  a  laugh.  [Fr. — ^L. 
sardoniiis,  sardonicus — Gr.  sardanios,  re- 
ferred to  sardonion,  a  plant  of  Sardinia 
(Gr.  Sards),  which  was  said  to  screw  up 
the  face  of  the  eater,  but  more  prob. 
from  Gr.  saird,  to  grin.] 

SARDONYX,  sftr'don-iks,  n.  a  reddish- 
yellow  variety  of  chalcedony,  said  to  have 
been  found  orig.  at  Sardis,  m  Asia  Minor, 
and  to  be  so  called  because  its  color  re- 
sembles that  of  the  flesh  under  the  naU, 
[Gr. — Sardios,  Sardian,  and  onyx,  a  nail.] 

SARSAPARILLA,  sAr-sa-pa-rira,  SARSA, 
s&r'sa,  n.  a  twining  shrub  like  the  bramble, 
found  chiefly  in  Mexico,  used  in  medicine. 
[Sp.  zarzaparUla—zarza,  bramble,  and 
pariUa,  a  little  vine,  and  so  sig.  '*  a  thorny 
vine."] 

SASARARA,  sas-a-rfi'ra,  n.  a  word  formerly 
used  to  emphasize  a  threat,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  "vengeance."  "Out  she 
shall  pack  with  asoaarara." — Goldsmith, 
[A  suggested  etymology  is  certiorari,] 

SASH,  sash,  n.  a  band,  rioand  or  scarf  worn 
as  a  badge  or  ornament.  [Pers.  shash,  a 
turban,  perh.  from  Heb.  shish,  fine  cloth.] 

SASH,  sash,  n.  a  cose  or  frame  for  panes 
of  glass.  —  v.t,  to  furnish  with  sashes. 
{Ft,  didsse,  chassis  —  L.  caj)sa,  the  re- 
ceiving thing,  a  case  —  capio,  to  take. 
See  Casb,  a  covering.] 

SASSAFRAS,  sas'a-fras,  n.  a  kind  of  laurel, 
the  wood  of  which  has  a  pungent  taste, 
and  is  much  used  in  medicine,  so  called 
because  formerly  used  to  break  or  dis- 
solve 9^0716  in  the  bladder.  [Fr. — ^L. 
saxifraaa — saxum,  a  stone,  and  frangOf 
to  break.    See  SahfraobJ 

SAT,  sat,jpa.f.  andpa.j>.  of  Sir. 

SATAN,  s&'tan,  n.  the  enemy  of  men  :  the 
devil :  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels. 
rHeb.  saian,  enemy— mxf an,  Ar.  shatana, 
bO  be  adverse  1 

SATANIC,  sa^tan'ik,  SATANIOAL,  sa^tan'- 


ik-al,  acfj,  pertaining  to  or  like  Satan: 
devilish. 

SATCHEL,  sach'el,  n.  a  smaU  sack  or  bag, 
esp.  for  papers,  books,  etc.  [Older  form 
sachel,  dim.  of  Sack  ;  cf.  L.  sacceUus,  dim. 
of  sacctis,] 

SATE,  sikt,  v.t,  to  satisfy  or  give  enough : 
to^lut.  [A.S.  seed;  L.  saiio,  nitum— 
satis,  enough.] 

SATELLITE,  sat'el-llt,  n.  an  obsequious 
follower  :  one  of  the  bodies  which  revolve 
round  some  of  the  planets.  [L.  sateUes, 
sateltitis,  an  attendant.] 

SATIABLE,  s&'shi-a-bl,  acfj.  that  may  be 
satiated. 

SATIATE,  s&'8hi-&t,  v.t,  to  satisfy  or  give 
enough :  to  gratify  fully :  to  glut. — ad^, 
glutted. — n.  Satiation.  [L.  satio — satis, 
enough.] 

SATIETY,  sartf  e-ti,  n.  state  of  being  sati- 
ated :  surfeit. 

P  VTIN,  sat'in,  n.  a  closely  woven  glossy 
silk.  [Fr.  (It.  setino)—tx>w  L.  setinus, 
adj.,  from  L.  seta,  hair.] 

SATINET,  sat'i-net,  n.  a  thin  species  of 
satin :  a  cloth  with  a  cotton  warp  and 
ivoolld!\  \ir6it 

SATINITY,  sa-tin'i-ti,  n.  the  quality  of  be- 
ing satiny,  or  smooth  and  glos^  :  a  soft 
smoothness  like  that  of  satin.  "The 
smooth  salinity  of  his  style." — C,  Lamb. 

SATUNWOOD.  sat'in-wood,  n.  a  beautiful 
ornamental  wood  from  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
having  a  texture  like  satin,  [satin. 

SATINY,  sat'in-i,  a^,  like  or  composed  of 

SATIRE,  satlr  or  safer,  n.  a  species  of 
poetry,  exposing  and  turning  to  ridicule 
vice  or  folly :  severity  of  remark :  ridi- 
cule. [Fr. — ^L.  satira,  satura  (lanx,  a 
dish,  understood),  a  dish  full  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit,  food  composed  of  various 
Ingredients,  a  medley ;  hence  applied  to 
a  dramatic  piece  in  wnich  dancing,  music, 
and  words  were  intermixed,  afterwards 
to  satire  in  its  present  sense — satur,  full, 
akin  to  satis,  enough.] 

SATIRIC,  sartir'ik,  SATIRICAL,  sa-tir'ik- 
al,  a4i'  pertaining  to  or  conveying  satire: 
sajcastic  :  abusive. — adv.  Satib  iguoxy. 

SATIRIZE,  sat'ir-Iz,  v.t,  to  make  the  object 
of  satire:  to  censure  severely. — n.  oat'- 
IRIST,  a  writer  of  satire. 

SATISFACTION,  sat-is-fak'shun,  n.  state 
of  being  satisfied :  gratification :  comfort: 
that  which  satisfies:  amends:  atonement: 
payment:  conviction. 

SATISFACTORY,  sat-is-fak'tor-i,  adlf,,  sat- 
isfying: giving  content:  making  amends 
or  payment:  atoning:  convincing. — adv. 
Satispac'torily.— 71.  Satisfac'toriness. 

SATISFY,  sat'is-ft,  v.t,  to  give  enough  to  : 
to  supply  fully  :  to  please  fully :  to  dis- 
charge :  to  free  from  doubt :  to  convince. 
— v.i.  to  give  content :  to  supply  fidly : 
to  make  payment  i—pa.t.  2aidpa,p,  sat- 
isfied. [Fr.  satisfaire — ^L.  satis,  enough, 
and  facto,  to  make.] 

SATRAP,  s&'trap  or  sat'rap,  n.  a  Persian 
viceroy  or  ruler  of  one  of  the  greater 
provinces  i-^fem.  Sa'trapbss. — n.  Sat*- 
BAFY,  the  government  of  a  satrap.  [Qr, 
satrap^,  from  the  Persian,  lit.  '*  chief  of 
a  district.**] 

SATURABLE,  sat'Q-rarbl,  ad^\  that  may 
be  saturated, 

SATURATE,  saffl-rftt,  v.t.  toflU:  to  unite 
with  till  no  more  can  be  received :  to 
fill  to  excess.  JX.  saturo,  -atum — satur, 
full,  akin  to  satis,  enough.] 

SATURAHON,  sat-a-ra'shun,  n.  act  of 
saturating :  state  of  being  saturated : 
the  state  of  a  body  when  quite  filled 
with  another. 

SATURDAY,  sat'ur-dfi.,  n.  the  seventh  or 
last  day  of  the  week,  dedicated  by  the 
Romans  to  Saturn.  [A.S.  Soeter-daeg. 
Scet^mrcUag,  day  of  Saturn— L.fifcn(umif«.  J 
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SATURN,  sat'um  or  sft'-,  n.  the  ancient 
Roman  god  of  agriculture :  one  of  the 
planets.  [L.  Samrnua — serOj  satum,  to 
sow.] 

SATURNALIA,  sat-ur-n&li-a,  n,pL  the  an- 
nual ancient  Roman  festival  in  honor  of 
Saturn,  a  time  of  unrestrained  license 
and  enjoyment. 

SATURNAIilAN,  sat-ur-nftTi-an,  add.  per- 
taining  to  the  Satumcdia:  riotously 
merrv  r    dissolute 

SATURNIAN,  sa-turn'i-an,  adfj,  pertaining 
to  Saturrif  whose  fabulous  reign  was 
called  '*  the  golden  age  : "  happy:  pure: 
simple :  denoting  the  verse  in  wnicn  the 
oldest  Latin  poems  were  written. 

SATURNINE,    sat'ur-nin,    adj.    grave: 

f:loomy  :  phlegmatic  : — because  tne  as- 
rologers  said  that  those  born  under  the 
planet  Saturn  were  so  disposed. 

SATYR,  safer  or  s&'ter,  n.  a  silvan  deity, 
represented  as  part  man  and  part  goat, 
and  extremely  wanton.  [L.  sdtffrus — Gr. 
aaturosA 

SATYRia, 
satyrs. 

SAUCE,  saws,  n.  a  liquid  seasoning  for 
food,  consisting  of  saltf  etc. :  a  relish  : 
impudence. — v.t,  to  put  sauce  in  to  relish: 
to  make  poignant :  to  treat  with  bitter 
or  pert  language.  [Fr. — ^L.  salio,  aaisum, 
to  salt — salf  salt.    See  Salt.] 

SAUCEPAN,  saws'pan,  n.  a  pan  in  which 
sauce  or  any  small  thing  is  boiled. 

SAUCER,  saws'er,  n.  the  shallow  platter 
for  a  tea  or  coffee  cup :  {orig.)  a  small 
vessel  to  hold  savjce. 

SAUCT,  saws'i,  ajdj.  {.cfymp.  Sauc/ieb,  «ti- 
verl.  SAVCfiEffr)  sharp :  pungent :  inso- 
lent :  impudent.  —  adv.  Sauc'ily.  —  n. 
Sauc'inbss.    [From  Sauce.] 

SAUERr-KRAUT,  so wr'-krowt,  n.  a  favorite 
German  dish,  consisting  of  cabbage  cut 
fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  with  alternate 
layers  of  salt,  and  suffered  to  ferment 
tiU  it  becomes  sour.  [Qer.  sauer,  sour, 
and  kraut,  herb,  cabbage.] 

SAUL,  SAL,  s&l,  n.  the  timber  of  the  saul- 
tree.    [See  Saul-treb.] 

SAUUE,  saw^i,  n,  a  hired  mourner. 

SAULT,  s5  or  s5d  n.  a  rajpid  in  some  rivers 
in  North  America.  [O.  Fr.  sault,  Mod. 
Fr.  saut,  a  leap,  from  L.  saltus,  a  leap, 
from  salio,  saZrum,  to  leap.] 

SAULTFAT,  sawlt'fat,  n.  a  pickling-tub  : 
a  beef-stand.     [Scotch.] 

SAUL-TREE,  SAL-TREE,  sfil'-tr6,  n.  the 
name  given  in  India  to  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Shorea,  the  5.  rcbusta,  which 
yields  a  balsamic  resin,  used  in  the 
temples  under  the  name  of  ral  or 
cOioona.  The  timber  called  soZ,  the  best 
and  most  extensively  used  in  India,  is 
produced  by  this  tree. 

SAUNDERS-BLUE,  sawn'derz-bla,  n.  the 
original  denomination  probably  of  ultra- 
marine. Applied  now  to  an  artificial 
blue,  prepared  from  carbonate  of  cop- 
per.   (Fr.  cendres  bleues,  blue  ashes.] 

SAUNTER,  sawn'ter  or  s&n'ter,  v.t.  to 
wander  about  idly  :  to  loiter. — n.  a  saun- 
tering :  a  place  for  sauntering. — n.  SAtn?*- 
TERER.  [Said  to  be  from  Fr.  sainte  terre, 
holv  land,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.} 

8AURIA,  sawri-a,  n.pl.  the  term  by  which 
the  great  order  of  lizards  is  sometimes 
designated.  The  animal  forms  more 
strictly  included  under  it  are  those  com- 
prised under  the  genus  Lacerta  of  Lin- 
nseus;  but  in  the  large  and  now  generally 
received  acceptation  of  the  term  saurians^ 
not  only  the  existing  lizards,  crocodiles, 
monitors,  iguanas,  cnameleons,  etc.,  are 
included,  but  also  those  monstrous  fossil 
reptiles  whose  remains  excite  our  wonder, 
as  the  ichthyosaurus  plesiosaurus,  dei- 


noeauruB,  iguanodon,  pterodactyle,  etc. 
The  saurians  are  covered  with  scales,  and 
have  four  legs.  The  mouth  is  always 
armed  with  teeth,  and  the  toes  are  gen- 
erally furnished  with  claws.  They  have 
all  a  tail  more  or  less  lone^,  and  generally 
very  thick  at  the  base.  The  fossil  species, 
the  most  gigantic  and  singular  members 
of  the  order,  occur  most  abundantly  in 
the  oohtic  strata.  Some  of  them  were 
exclusively  marine,  others  amphibious, 
others  terrestrial,and  others  were  adapted 
for  flying,  as  the  pterodactyles.  [from 
Gr.  sauros,  a  lizard.] 

SAURIAN,  saVri-an,  n.  a  reptile  or  animal 
covered  with  scales,  as  the  lizard. — ac(;. 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  saurian. 
[Gr.  saura,  saurosy  the  lizard.] 

SAUSAGE,  saws'aj,  n.  an  article  of  food, 
consisting  of  chopped  or  minced  meat,  as 
pork,  beef,  or  veal,  seasoned  with  sage, 
pepper,  salt,  etc.,  and  stuffed  into  prop- 
erly cleaned  entrails  of  the  ox,  sneep, 
or  pig,  tied  at  short  intervals  with  a 
string.  When  sausages  are  made  on  an 
extensive  scale  the  meat  is  minced  and 
stuffed  into  the  intestines  by  machinerv. 
[Old  spellings  sauddae^  sausege,  O.  fr. 
sattsisse,  Fr.  saudsse ;  from  Low  L.  saUay 
sauce  (which  see).] 

SAUTERNE,  s5-tem',  n.  a  kind  of  white 
wine  produced  at  Sauteme,  in  France. 

SAVAGE,  saVSj,  ac^,  wild  :  uncivilized : 
fierce  :  cruel:  brutsLi. — n.  a  human  being 
in  a  wild  state  :  a  brutal  person  :  a  bar- 
barian.—<idv.  Sav'aoely. — Tw.  SaVaob- 
NESS,  Sav'agery.  [Lit.  living  in  the 
tooods,  Ft.  sauvage,  O.Fr.  salvage  —  L. 
silvaticus,  pertaining  to  the  woods — silva, 
a  wood.] 

SAVANNA,  SAVANNAH,  sa-van'a,  n.  one 
of  the  vast  meadou)8  in  the  west  of  N. 
America.  [Sp.  savana,  sabanay  bed-sheet, 
a  meadow— Li.  sabanuTn—Gr.  sabanon,  a 
linen  cloth.] 

SAVE,  sav,  v.t.  to  bring  safe  out  of  evil: 
to  rescue  :  to  reserve  :  to  spare. — v.i.  to 
be  economical.— prep,  except.— n.  SaVer. 
[Fr.  sauver — L.  salvo — salvus.  See  Safe.] 

SAVE-ALL,  sftV-awl,  n.  a  contrivance 
intended  to  save  anything  from  being 
wasted. 

SAVELOY,  saVe-loy,  n.  a  kind  ot  sausage 
made  of  meat  chopped  and  seasoned, 
orig.  of  brains.  [Fr.  cervetos,  a  saveloy, 
cerveUe,  brains — C  cerebellum.] 

SAVING,  sav'ing,  adj.  disposed  to  save  or 
be  economical :  incurring  no  loss,  pre- 
serving from  wrong  :  {fneol.)  securing 
salvation.— prep,  excepting. — adv.  Sav^ 

INGLY.— 71.  SaITIXGNESS. 

SAVING,  s&v'ing,  n.  that  which  is  saved : 

—pi.  earnings. 
SAVINGS-BANK,    sav'ingz-bangk,  n.  a 

hank  in  which  savings  are  deposited  at 

interest. 
SAVIOUR,  saVyur,  n.  one  who  saves  from 

evil. — ^Thb  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the 

Redeemer  of  men. 
SAVOR,   sa'vur,  n.,    taste :  odor :  scent : 

(B.)  reputation. — v.i.  to  have  a  particular 

taste  or  smell :  to  be  like.    [Fr.  saveur — 

L.  sapor — sapio,  to  taste.] 
SAVOkT,  sa'vor-i,  n.  an  aromatic  kitchen 

herb.     fFrom  SAVOR.] 
SAVORY,  sa'vur-i,  adfij.  having  savor  or 

relish:   pleasant.— odi;.  Sa'vorily. — n. 

Sa'vobiness. 
SAVOY,   sa-voy',   n.  a  kind  of   cabbage 

brought  orig.  from  Savoy,  in  France. 
SAW,  saw,  pa,t.  of  See. 
SAW,  saw,  n.  an  instrument  for  cutting, 

formed  of  a  blade,  band,  or  disc  of  thm 

steel,  with  a  toothed  edge. — v,t.  to  cut 

with  a  saw. — v.i.  to  use  a  saw  :  to  be  cut 

with  a  saw  >-pa,t.  sawed ;  pa.p.  sawed 


or  sawn.  rA.S.  saga;  cog.  with  Gter. 
sagCy  and  allied  to  L.  seco,  to  cut.] 

SAW,  saw,  n.  a  saying  :  a  proverb.  [A.S. 
sagv* — sagian,  secgan,  to  say.  Doublet 
Saga.    See  also  Say.] 

SAWDUST,  saw'dust,  n.,  dust,  or  small 
pieces  of  wood,  etc.,  made  in  sauring. 

SAWFISH,  saw'fish,  n.  a  iish  allied  to  the 
shark,  so  called  from  the  sauvlike  form 
of  its  snout. 

SAWMILL,  saVmil,  n.  a  mill  for  sawing 
timber. 

SAWPIT,  saw'pit,  n.  a  pit  where  wood  is 
sawed. 

SAWYER,  saw'yer,  n.  one  who  saws  tim- 
ber. 

SAXIFRAGE,  saks'i-fr&j,  n.  a  genus  of  al- 
pine plants  formerly  used  for  dissolving 
stone  in  the  bladder.  [Fr. — ^L.  saocum,  a 
stone,  and  frango,  to  break.] 

SAXON,  saks'un,  n.  one  of  the  people  of 
N.  Germany  who  conquered  England  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries  :  the  language 
of  the  Saxons. — ac(j.  pertaining  to  the 
Saxons,  their  language,  country,  or 
architecture.  [A.S.  Seaxe — seaXy  O.  Ger. 
sahSy  a  knife,  a  short  sword  ;  so  oalled 
from  the  short  sword  which  they  carried.] 

SAXONISM,  saks'on-izm,  n.  a  Saxon  idiom. 

SAY,  s&,  v.t.  to  utter  in  words  :  to  speak  : 
to  declare  :  to  state  :  to  answer.— 4>.i.  to 
speak  :  to  relate  :  to  state  i—pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  said  (sed). — n.  something  said:  a  re- 
mark :  a  speech.  [A.S.  sagiany  secgan ; 
cog.  with  Ice.  segja,  Ger.  sagen.  See  saw, 
a  saying.] 

SAYDnG,  sa'ing,  n.  something  said:  an  ex- 
pression :  a  maxim. 

SBIRRO,  zber'r6,  n.  (pi.  Sbibbi,  zber'rg),  an 
Italian  pohce-ofiicer.     [It.] 

SCAB,  skab.  n.  a  crust  over  a  sore  :  a  dis> 
ease  of  sheep,  resembling  the  mange. 
[A.S.  scmh;  Dan.  scahy  Gkr.  schabe;  L. 
scabiesy  from  scabOy  Ger.  schabeny  to 
scratch ;  akin  to  Shave.] 

SCABBARD,  skab'ard,  n.  the  case  in  which 
the  blade  of  a  sword  is  kept.  [M.  E. 
scauberky  prob.  from  Ice.  skafOy  chisel, 
and  biargay  Qer.  hergeUy  to  hidfe.] 

SCABBED,  skab'ed,  adj.  aJQTected  or  covered 
with  scabs  :  diseasea  with  the  scab. — n. 
Scabb'ednbss. 

SCABBY,  skab'i,  adj.,  scabbed.-^.  Scabb'i- 

NESS. 

SCAF(X)LD,  skaf  old,  n.  a  temporary  plat- 
form for  exhibiting  or  for  supporting 
something :  for  the  execution  of  a  crim- 
inal.— v.t.  to  furnish  with  a  scaffold  :  to 
sustain.  [O.  Fr.  eschafault,  Fr.  ichafaud 
(It.  catafalco) ;  from  a  Romance  word, 
found  in  Sp.  catar,  to  view,  and /oZoo,  It. 
palcOy  a  scaffold,  from  Ger.  &a2Jbe,  abeam. 

Doublet  CATAFAIiQUE.1 

SCAFFOLDING,  skaf  old-ing,  n.  a  scaffold 
of  wood  for  supporting  workmen  while 
building :  materials  for  scaffolds  :  {flg.) 
a  frame :  framework. 

SCALABLE,  sk&lVbl,  adj.  that  may  be 
scaled  or  climbed. 

SCALD,  skawld,  v.t.  to  burn  with  hot 
liouid :  to  expose  to  a  boUing  liquid. — n. 
a  Durn  caused  by  hot  liquid. — SCALDINO 
HOT,  so  hot  as  to  scald.  [O.  Fr.  eschalder, 
Fr.  ichauder — L.  excaJdo,  to  bathe  in 
warm  water,  from  calidusy  warm,  hot.] 

SCALD,  SKALD,  skald,  n.  one  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  poets.  [Ice.  and 
Sw.  skald.'] 

SCALE,  skSl,  n.  a  ladder :  series  of  steps  : 
a  miduated  measure :  (music)  a  series  of 
all  the  tones :  the  order  of  a  numeral 
system  :  gradation  :  proportion :  series. 
— v.t.  to  mount,  as  by  a  ladder:  to  ascend. 
[L.  scala,  a  Isidder  (for  scandla),  from 
scandoy  to  mount.  Sans.  «A:and,  to  ascend.] 

SCALE,  skSl,  n.  one  of  the  small,  thin 
plates  on  a  fish  or  reptile  :  a  thin  la^er. 
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^l  JO  clear  of  scaleB :  to  peel  off  In 
thin  layers. — v.i.  to  come  off  in  thin 
layers.  [A.S.  scecUu,  the  scale  of  a  fish  ; 
Ger.  achcde,  shell  (whence  Fr.  ^caiUej  a 
fish-scale).    Doublet  SHEZiL  and  Skull.] 

SCALE,  skkl,  n.  the  dish  of  a  balance :  a 
balance— chiefly  in  pi. :— ^.  Libra,  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  [A.S.  seaJu,  a 
balance.  It  is  simply  a  form  of  Scale, 
a  thin  plate.! 

SCALED,  skald,  adj,  having  scales. 

SCALENE,  ska-l§n',  acfj,  (ffeom.)  having 
three  unequal  sides. — n.  a  scalene  tri- 
angle, rut.  "  limping,"  Fr. — ^L.  scalenus 
— Gr.  skcUenoSt  uneven,  from  root  of 
akazdt  to  limp.] 

SCALL,  skawl,  n.  (B.)  a  scab  :  scabbiness. 
[A.S.  8ccUu,  scale;  simply  a  form  of  Scale, 
a  thin  plate.] 

SCALLOP,  skol'up,  n.  a  bivalvular  shell- 
fish,  having  the  edge  of  its  shell  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  curves:  one  of  a  series 
of  curves  in  the  edge  of  anythiuE^ :  a  lace 
band  or  collar,  scalloped  round  the  edges. 
**  Made  myself  fine  with  Capt.  Ferrers*s 
lace  band,  bein^  loth  to  wear  my  own 
new  scallop  it  is  so  fine." — Pepys, — v,ti 
to  cut  the  edge  or  border  into  scallops 
or  curves.  [O.  Fr.  escalope  ;  from  Ger. 
schale,  shell.    See  Scale,  a  shell.] 

SCALP,  skalp,  n.  the  skin  of  the  head  on 
which  the  hair  grows  :  the  skin  of  the 
top  of  the  head  torn  off  as  a  token  of 
victory  by  the  N.  American  Indians. — 
v.t.  to  cut  the  scalp  from.  [Prob.  from 
Ice.  skal,  a  skull,  modified  by  confusion 
with  L.  scalpo,  to  cut ;  akin  to  Scale,  a 
shell,  and  Shell.] 

SCALPEL,  skalp'el,  n.  a  small  surgical 
knife  for  dissecting  and  operating.  [L. 
scalpellumy  dim.  of  scaJprum,  a  knife — 
«ca/po,  to  cut.] 

SCAITS",  sk&l'i,  ody.  covered  with  scales: 
like  scales :  (pou)  formed  of  scales. — n. 

SCAL'INBSS. 

SCAMMONY,  skam'o-ni,  n.  a  cathartic 
gum-resin  obtained  from  a  species  of  con- 
volvulus in  Asia  Minor^    [Gr.  skamdniaJ] 

SCAMP,  skamp,  n.  a  vagabond :  a  mean 
fellow. — v,U  m  phrase  to  scamp  xoork,  to 
do  it  dishonestly,  without  thoroughness. 
[From  Scamper.] 

SCAMPER,  skamp'er,  v.t.  to  run  with 
speed  and  trepidation.  [Lit.  "to  quit 
the  field,"  O,  Fr.  escamper — ^L.  esc,  out 
of,  from,  and  campus,  field  ;  cf.  Decamp.] 

SCAN,  skan,  v.t  to  count  the  feet  or 
measures  in  a  verse :  to  examine  care- 
fullv  :  to  scrutinize  i-^pr^p,  scann'ing  ; 
pa,t.  and  pa.p»  scanned.  ni«it.  "to 
climb,"  Ft,  scander,  to  scan — ^L.  scando, 
scansum.  Sans,  slaind,  to  ascend.] 

SCANDAL,  skan'dal,  n,  something  said 
which  is  false  and  injurious  to  reputa- 
tion :  disgrace :  opprobrious  censure. 
[Orig.  offence,  Fr.  scaTidale—'Lu  scandor 
mm^-Gr.  skandalon,  a  snare  laid  for  an 
enemy,  a  stumbling-block.] 

SCANDALIZE,  skan'dal-iz,  v.t  to  give 
scandal  or  offence  to :  to  shock :  to  re- 
proach :  to  disgrace. 

SCANDALOUS,  skan'dal-us,  adi.  giving 
scandal  or  offence  :  calling  forth  condem- 
nation :  openly  vile  :  defamatory. — adv, 

SCAN'DALOUSLT.— 71.  SCAN'DALOUSNESS. 

SCANDINAVIAN,  skan-di-nft'vi-an,  adj.  of 
Scandinavia,  the  peninsula  divided  into 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  Scandinavian 
languages  are  Icelandic,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, ana  Norwegian.  [Latinized  form  of 
the  native  name  ;  the  termination  -atna, 
Big.  '*  island,"  being  the  same  as  the 
Goth,  atn,  Ice.  ey  (as  in  Orknrey\  A.S.  ^.] 

SCANSION,  skanTihun,  91.  act  01  scannvng 
or  counting  the  measures  in  a  verse. 

BOANSORIM.,    8kan-s6'ri-al,  adj.,  dimlh 


ing:  formed  for  climbing.  [From  L. 
scando,  scansum.    See  Scan.] 

SCANT,  skant,  ac^.  not  full  or  plenti- 
ful :  scarcely  sufiGlcient :  deficient.  [Ice. 
skammt,  short,  narrow.] 

SCANTLING  kant'ling,  n.  a  little  piece  : 
a  piece  or  quantity  cut  for  a  particular 
purpose  :  a  certain  proportion.  [Fr. 
echantiUon,  a  sample— <).  Fr.  cant,  edge, 
corner.    See  Cast,  an  edge.] 

SCANTY,  skant'i,  €ic{j\,  scant:  not  copious 
or  full :  hardly  sumcient :  wsmting  ex- 
tent :  narrow :  small.-— adv.  Scakt'ilt. 
—n.  Scantiness. 

SCAPEGOAT,  skS,p'g5t,  n.  a  goat  on 
which,  once  a  year,  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  confessed  the  sins  of  the  people, 
and  which  was  then  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  wilderness.  [Escape  and  Goat.] 

SCAPEGRACE,  skap'gras,  n.  a  graceless 
harebrained  fellow.  [Lit.  "  one  who  has 
escapedgrace,  'T 

SCAPEMeNT.    Same  as  Escapement. 

SCAPULAB,  skap'u-lar,  adj*  pertainii^  to 
the  shoulder,  [Fr. — Low  L,  scapularis — 
L.  scapulas,  the  shoulder-bladesri 

SCAPULAR,  skap'tt-lar,  SCAPITLARY, 
skap'u-lar-i,  n.  an  ornament  worn  by 
some  B.  Cath.  orders,  consisting  of  two 
wooUen  bands,  one  of  which  crosses  the 
shoulders,  and  the  other  the  breast. 

SCAR,  sk&r,  n.  the  mark  left  b^  a  wound 
or  sore :  any  mark  or  blemish.  —  v.t, 
to  mark  with  a  scar. — v.i.  to  become 
scarred:— ;pr.j?.  scarr'ing;  pa.t.  axid pa^jp. 
scarred.  [Fr.  escarre — ^L.  escharc^-w. 
eschara,  a  fireplace,  a  scab  on  a  wound 
produced  by  burning.] 

Scar,  sk&r,  n.  a  nrecipitous  bank  or  rock. 
[A  Scand.  wora,  as  Ice.  sker,  from  the 
root  of  Shear,  v.,  and  Shobe,  the  coast.] 

SCARAMOUCH,  skar'a-mowch,  n.  a  buf- 
foon :  a  bragging,  cowardly  fellow.  [Fr., 
through  It.,  from  O.  Ger.  skerman,  to 
fight.    See  Skirmibh.] 

SCARCE,  skars,  043.  not  plentiful :  not 
equal  to  the  demand :  rare  :  not  com- 
mon.— adv.  Scabce'ly,  (B.)  Scarce. — n. 
Scarce'ness.  [lit.  "picked  out," O.  Fr. 
escars  (Fr.  ^hars),  niggardly — Low  L. 
scarpsus -^  ex-carpsus,  for  L.  excerptus, 
pa.  J),  of  excerpo — ex,  out  of,  and  carpo, 
to  pick.] 

SCARCITY,  sk&rs'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
scarce :  deficiency  :  rareness. 

SCARE,  sk&r,  v.t.  to  drive  awav  by  fright- 
ening: to  strike  with  sudden  terror. 
[Scot,  skair,  to  take  fright,  conn,  with 
Ice.  Marr,  shy,  timid,  Ger.  {sich)  scheren, 
to  make  offj 

SCARECROW,  sk&r'krd,  n.  anything  set 
up  to  scare  away  crows  or  other  birds  : 
a  vain  cause  of  terror. 

SCARE-SINNER,  skftr'-sin-er,  n.  one  who 
or  that  which  frightens  sinners.  ''Do 
stop  that  death  -  looking,  long -striding 
scoundrel  of  a  scare-sijiner  (Death)  who 
is  postiofg  after  me." — Sterne. 

SCAkF,  skarf,  n.  a  light  piece  of  dress  worn 
loosely  on  the  shoulders  or  about  the 
neck :  a  light  handkerchief  for  the  neck : 
—pi.  Scarfs.     [Fr.  echarpe,  a  scarf,  a 

firdle,  orig.  the  pocket  which  a  pilgrim 
ore  suspended  from  his  neck  (cf.  Sc^IP), 
from  O.  Ger.  scherbe,  a  pocket.] 

SCARF,  sk&rf,  v.t.  to  join  two  pieces  of 
timber  endwise,  so  that  they  may  be  used 
as  one.— n.  Scarf'ino.  [Sw.  skarf  a,  Dan. 
skarve,  to  join  together  ;  Ger.  scharben, 
to  cut  small,  A.S.  scearfe,  a  fra^ent. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  that  of  pointing, 
cutting,  and  so  piecing  together ;  conn, 
with  Shear,  v.] 

SCARFSKIN,  sk&rf  skin,  n.  the  scurf  or 
surface  skin :  the  cuticle  or  outer  skm  of 
animals.  rA.S.  sceorf,  scurf,  and  Skxn. 
See  Scurf.] 


SCARIFICATION,  skar4-fi-kft'Bhun,  n.  act 
of  scarifying. 

SCARIFY,  skar'i-fi,  v.t.  to  scratch  or  slight- 
ly cut  the  skin :  to  make  small  cuts  with 
a  lancet,  so  as  to  draw  blood  :—pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  scar'ified.  [Fr.  scarifier — L.  scarv- 
fico,  -atum  —  Gr.  skariphaomai — skar- 
iphos,  an  etching  tool.] 

SCARLATINA,  sk&r-la-te'na,  SCARLET- 
FEVER,  skfirlet-feVer,  n.  a  contagious 
fever,  known  by  the  scarlet  flush  which 
aocoznpanies  it. 

SCARLET,  skAr'let,  n.  a  bright-red  color : 
scarlet  cloth. — ac{;,  of  the  color  caUed 
scarlet.  [O.  Fr.  escarkUe  (Fr.  ^carlate), 
through  Low  L.  scarlatum — ^Pers.  sakir- 
lot,  perh.  from  Gr.  Sikelia,  Sicily,  which 
during  the  Arab  domination  had  a  large 
cotton  and  silk  manufacture.] 

SCARLET-RUNNER,  sk&r'let-run'er,  n.  a 
plant  with  scarlet  flowers  which  runs  up 
any  support. 

SCARP,  skftrp.  Same  as  Escarp.  [Fr.  es- 
carpe,  through  It.  scarva,  from  O.  Ger. 
scarp  (Ger.  scharf),  E.  Sharp.] 

SCARPWES,  sk&r'pinz,  n.pl,  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  resemliiiiig  the  boot. 
<(  Being  twice  racked  .  .  .  1  was  put  to 
the  scarpvnes,  whereof  I  am,  as  you  see, 
somewhat  lame  of  one  leg." — Kingsley. 
[Fr.  escarpins.] 

SCARY,  sk&'ri,  adj.  subject  to  a  scare: 
alarmed  :  frightened :  scared.    Whittier. 

SCATH,  SCATHE,  sk&th,  n.  dama«;e,  in- 
jury.— v.t.  to  injure.  [A.S.  sceatna,  an 
enemy,  cog.  with  (3er.  schade,  injury.] 

SCATHLESS,  skath'les  or  skath'les,  adj. 
without  damage,  or  injury. 

SCATTER,  skat"er,  v.t.  to  disperse  in  all 
directions  :  to  throw  loosely  about :  to 
strew:  to  sprinkle. — v.i.  to  be  dispersed 
or  dissipatea.  [A.S.  scateran,  soaterian, 
Soe  Shatter  1 

SCAVENGER, '  skaVen-jer,  n.  one  who 
deans  the  streets.  [Orig.  scavager,  an 
inspector  of  goods  for  sale,  and  also  oi  the 
streets ;  from  obs.  E.  scavage,  duty  on 

r>ds  for  sale — ^A.S.  sceaunan,  to  inspect. 
Show.] 

SCENE,  sSn,  n.  (orig.)  the  stage  of  a  theatre 
on  which  the  actors  perform  :  a  picture 
of  the  place  of  an  action  :  a  large  painted 
view:  place  of  action,  occurrence,  or 
exhibition  :  the  part  of  a  play  acted  with- 
out change  of  place :  a  series  of  events 
connected  and  exhibited :  a  number  of 
objects  presented  to  the  view  at  once : 
spectacle  :  view :  a  display  of  strong 
feeling  between  two  or  more  persons. 
[Fr.  schie — ^L.  soeno^-Gr.  skSne,  a  covered 
place,  a  booth,  a  stage.] 

SCENERY,  8§n'er-i,  n.  the  painted  repre- 
sentation on  a  stage  :  the  appearance  of 
anything  presented  to  the  eye :  general 
aspect  01  a  landscape. 

SCENIC,  sen'ik  or  Bg^nik,  ad^f.  pertaining 
to  scenery:  dramatic:  theatri<^. 

SCENOGRAPHIC,  sen-o-graf  ik,  SCENO- 
GRAPHICAL,  sen-o-grafik-al,  adj. 
drawn    in    perspective.  —  adv.    ScENO- 

cut  A  Vfl^ICi  A  f  J  iV 

SCENOGR^PHY,  se-nog'rsrfi,  n.  the  art 
of  perspective :  representation  in  per- 
spective. [Gr.  skSnS,  a  scene,  and  graphd, 
to  write,  delineate.] 

SCENT,  sent,  v.t.  to  discern  by  the  sense 
of  smell :  to  perfume. — n.  odor :  sense 
of  smell :  chase  followed  b^  the  scent : 
course  of  pursuit.  [Fr.  seniir — L.  sentio, 
lit.  **to  discern  by  the  senses."  See 
Sense.] 

SCEPTKj,  sken'tik,  SCEPTICAL,  skep'tik- 
al,  adj.  douoting:  hesitating  to  admit 
the  certainty  of  doctrines  or  principles  : 
(pieol.)  doubting  or  denying  tne  truth  of 
revelation. — n.  Sgep'tic,  one  who  is  scep- 
tical :  (theol.)  one  who  doubts  or  denies 
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lAie  existence  of  Qod  or  the  truths  of 
revelation.  —  adv,  Sobp'ticaixt.  [L. 
9cepticu9 — Or.  akeptikoSt  thoughtful,  re- 
flective— nkeptomai,  to  look  about,  to 
coQsicler*  1 

SCEPTICISM,  skep'ti-sizm,  n.  doubt :  the 
doctrine  that  no  facts  can  be  certainly 
known :  {theol.)  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  God  or  the  truth  of  revelation. 

SCEPTRAL,  sep'tral,  ctcfj.  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  sceptre.  "  Large  red  lilies 
of  love,  sceptral  and  tall.'* — Swinburne, 

SCEPTRE,  sep'ter,  n.  the  staff  or  baton 
borne  by  kings  as  an  emblem  of  author- 
ity: royal  power.  [L.  gceptrum — Gr.  skSp- 
iron,  a  staff  to  Jean  upon — ekiptO,  to 
lean.] 

SCEPtKED,  sep'trd,  ctdj.  bearing  a  sceptre. 

SCEPTRT,  sepTri,  acfj.  bearing  a  sceptre : 
sceptred  :  royid.  **  His  highness  Lu- 
dolph's  8(^try  hand.*' — Keats, 

SCHEDULE,  sked'Ql,  n.  a  piece  of  paper 
containing  some  writing :  a  list,  inven- 
tory, or  table. — v.i,  to  p&ce  in  a  schedule 
or  list.  [O.  Fr.  9chedtue  (Fr.  c^tUe)— L. 
9chedulay  dim.  of  scheday  a  strip  of  papy- 
rus, Gr.  achedS,  anvthing  formed  by  cleav- 
ing, a  leaf,  from  L.  sctndo,  Gr.  schizd,  to 
cleave.] 

SCHEIK.    Same  as  Sheik. 

SCBUBME,  sktoi,  n.  plan :  something  con- 
trived to  be  done:  purpose:  plot:  a  com- 
bination of  things  by  design  :  an  illustra- 
tive diagram. — v.t,  to  plan  :  to  contrive. 
— r.t.  to  form  a  plan  or  scheme.— n. 
Schbm'bb.  [Fr.— L.  sc/j«mo— Gr.  schema, 
form  or  shape — echd,  aehSsO,  to  have  or 
hold.]- 

SCHEMING,  skSm'ing,  adj,  given  to  form- 
ing schemes :  intriguing. 

SCHISM,  sizm,  n.  a  separation  in  a  church, 
from  diversity  of  opinion.  [L.  schisma — 
Gr.  schizd,  to  split.]    ■ 

SCHISMATIC,siz-mat'ik,SCHISMATICAL, 
siz-mat'ik-al,  ac{;.  tending  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  schism. — n.  Sohibhat'io,  one 
who  separates  from  a  church  on  account 
of  difference  of  opinion. — adv.  Schibmat'- 
ICALLT.  [L.  schismaticus—Qr.  schismaii- 
kos — schisma^] 

SCHIST,  shist,  n.  (geol.)  a  kind  of  rock 
jfp2if^tn^  into  thin  layers:  slate-rock.  [Fr. 
schiste—Qr.  schistos — schizd,  to  split.] 

SCHISTIC,  shist'ik,  SCHISTOUS,  shist'us, 
SCHISTOSE,  shist-ds\  adj.  like  schist : 
having  a  slatv  structure. 

SCHIZOGNATH^,  shiz-og'narthe,  n.pl.  a 
sub-order  of  carinate  birds,  proposed  by 
Huxley  to  include  the  GalhnsB,  Grallsa, 
and  Natatores  of  Cuvier.  [Gr.  schizO,  to 
cleave,  and  gnathos,  jaw-bone.] 

SCHOLAR,  skol'ar,  n.  a  pupil:  a  disciple:  a 
student :  one  who  has  received  a  learned 
education :  a  man  of  learning :  in  the 
English  universities,  an  undergraduate 
partly  supported  from  the  revenues  of  a 
college.— %HOLAit*s  mate,  in  chess,  a  sim- 
ple mode  of  checkmate,  frequently  prac- 
ticed on  inexperienced  players,  in  which 
the  skilled  player's  queen,  supported  by 
a  bishop,  mates  the  tyro's  king  in  four 
moves.  **  A  simple  trip,  akin  to  sehdar^s 
mate  at  chess." — H.  KvngsUy.  [L.  schoU 
aris,  belonging  to  a  school— schola.     See 

SCJBOOL  1 

SCHOLARLY,  skol'aivli,  adj.  like  or  becom- 
ing a  scholar. 

SCHOLARSHIP,  skol'ar-ship,  n.  the  chai^ 
acter  of  a  scholar  :  learning  :  in  the  En- 
glish universities,  maintenance  for  a 
scholar 

SCHOLASTIC,  sko-las'tik,  adj.  pertaining 
to  a  scholar  or  to  schools :  scholar-like  : 
pertaining  to  the  schoolmen:  excessively 
subtle. — n.  one  who  adheres  to  the  meth- 
od or  subtleties  of  the  schools  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.    [Fr.— L.  sdvoUuticus—QT.  sdho- 


lasttho^-'S^iolazdy  to  have  leisure,  to  at- 
tend school — schoUf  leisure.  Cf.  School.] 

SCHOLIAST,  skO'li-ast,  n.  a  writer  of  scho- 
lia. [Gr.  scholiastis — scholion,  a  scholi- 
um.] 

SCHOLIASTIC,  skd-li-ast'ik,  a^j.  pertain- 
ing to  a  scholiast  or  to  scholia. 

SCHOLIUM,  sk5li-um,n.  one  of  the  margi- 
nal notes  of  the  old  critics  on  the  ancient 
classics  :  (math.)  an  explanation  added  to 
a  problem:—^.  Scho'lia,  Soho'uums. 
[Low  L. — Gr.  scholion,  a  short  note  or 
comment — scholia  leisure.] 

SCHOOL,  sk&dl,  n.  a  place  for  instruction  : 
an  institution  of  learning,  esp.  for  chil- 
dren: the  pupils  of  a  school:  exercises  for 
instruction :  the  disciples  of  a  particular 
teacher,  or  those  who  hold  a  common 
doctrine. — v.t.  to  educate  in  a  school :  to 
instruct :  to  admonish.  [L.  schola — Gr. 
8chol€f  leisure,  a  lecture,  a  school.] 

SCHOOLMAN,  skdol'man,  n.  one  of  the 
philosophers  and  divines  of  the  second 
naif  of  the  middle-ages. 

SCHOOLMASTER,  skdOVmas-ter,  n.  the 
muster  or  teacher  of  a  schools  (B.)  a 
pedagogue  :—fem.  Sghool'bhstbess. 

SCHOONER,  skddn'er,  n.  a  sharp-built, 
swift-sailing  vessel,  generally  two-mast- 
ed, rigged  either  with  fore-and-aft  sails 
on  both  masts,  or  with  square  top  and 
top-gallant  sails  on  the  foremast.  [Coined 
in  New  England  from  the  Prov.  Eng. 
scoon  (Scot,  scon),  to  make  a  flat  stone 
skip  along  the  surface  of  water.] 

SCIATIC,  si-at'ik,  SCIATICAL,  sl-at'ik-al, 
adj.  pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  hip. 
[Low  L.  sctahcu*— Or.  ischion,  the  hip- 
jointj^ 

SuIATiCA,  sl-at'ik-a,  n.  a  rheumatic  affec- 
tion of  the  hifhjoint :  a  neuralgic  affec- 
tion of  the  sciatic  nerve.  [Low  L.  set- 
ofica— Gr.  ischion.] 

SCIENCE,  sfens,  n.,  knowledge  (system- 
atized) :  truth  ascertained ;  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  truth  for  its  own  sake : 
knowledge  arranged  under  general  truths 
and  principles  :  that  which  refers  to  ab- 
stract principles,  as  distingiushed  from 
"art,"  [Fr. — ^L.  scientia — sciensy  -entis, 
pr.p.  of  scio,  to  know.]  

SCIENTIFIC,  sf-en-tifik,  SCIENTIFICAL, 
tf-en-tif  ik-al,  a^j.  producing  or  contain- 
ing science:  according  to  or  versed  in 
science.-.adv.  SciENTiP'iCAiXY.  [Fr.«ci- 
entifiqus — ^L.  scientia,  science,  facio,  to 
make.l 

SCIENTIST,  Sf  ent-ist,  n.  one  who  studies 
science,  esp.  natural  science. 

SCIMTTAJR,  sim'i-tar,  n.  a  short,  single- 
ed^ed  curved  sword,  broadest  at  the 
point  end,  used  by  the  Turks  and  Per- 
sians. [Prob.  through  Sp.  cimitarra, 
from  Basque  eime  -  terra,  something 
"  with  a  fine  edge."] 

SCINTILLATE,  sin'tu-lfit,  v.i.  to  throw  out 
M>ar ^8:  to  sparkle.  [L.  sctnft^a,  a  spark.] 

SCINTILLATION,  sin-til-l&'shun,  n.  act  of 
throwing  out  sparks :  shining  with  a 
twinkling  light. 

SCIOLIS]^  sfol-izm,  n.  superficial  knowl- 
edge. [L.  sciolus,  dim.  of  scius,  knowing 
— «cto,  to  know.] 

SCIOLIST,  sTol-ist,  n.  one  who  knows  any- 
thing superficially:  a  pretender  to  science. 

SCION,  srun,  n.  a  cutting  or  twig  for  graft- 
ing :  a  young  member  of  a  family.  Also 
spelt  CiON,  when  used  for  the  shoot  of  a 
plant.  [fV.  (for  secion) — ^L.  sectio,  a  cut- 
ting—«cco,  to  cut.] 

SCnmHOUS,  sklr'rus,  a(Hj.,  ftardened: 
proceeding  from  scirrhus. 

SCIRRHUS,  skir'rus,  n.  (med.)  a  Jiardened 
gland  forming  a  tumor:  a  hardening,  esp. 
that  oreceding  cancer.  [Gr.  skiros,  hard.] 

SCISSORS,  six'ura,  n.pl.  a  cutting  instru- 
ment conaiBting  of  two  blades  fastfln^d 


at  the  middle.  [Formerly  written  cisors 
— O.Fr.  cisoires,  conn,  with  Fr.  dseatix, 
scissors,  from  Late  L.  cisorium,  a  cutting 
instrument — ^L.  ocBdo,  to  cut.] 

SCLAVE,  SCLAVONIAN,  etc.  See  Slav, 
Slavonic. 

SCLEROTIC,  skle-rot'ik,  adj.,  hard,  jirm, 
noting  the  outer  membrane  of  the  eye- 
ball.— n.  the  outermost  membrane  of  the 
eveball.    [From  Gr.  skUeros,  hard.] 

SCOFF,  skof,  v.t.  to  mock :  to  treat  with 
scorn.— 47.1.  to  show  contempt  or  scorn. 
— n.  an  expression  of  scorn  or  contempt. — 
n.  SoofP'er.  [Dan.  skuffe,  to  delude,  al- 
lied to  Fris.  schof.] 

SCOLD,  sk6ld,  v.t.  to  rail  in  a  loud  and  vio- 
lent manner:  to  find  fault. — v.t.  to  chide 
rudely:  to  rebuke  in  words. — n.  a  rude, 
clamorous  woman. — n.  Soold'bb.  [Low 
Ger.  schelden,  Ger.  sehelten,  to  brawl,  to 
scold  .1 

SCOLLOP.    Same  as  Scallop. 

SCONCE,  skons,  n.  a  bulwark :  a  small 
fort :  a  protective  headpiece,  hence  the 
head,  the  skull.  [O.  Fr.  sconcer,  escon- 
cer,  to  conceal,  to  withdraw  —  L.  ab- 
secmdere.'l 

SCONCE,  skons,  ra.  the  part  of  a  candle- 
stick for  the  candle :  a  hanging  candle- 
stick with  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  light. 
[O.Fr.  esooYuie— Low  L.  abaeonsa,  sconsa, 
orig.  a  dark-lantern — ^L.  absconsa  cayi- 
deuL,  a  hidden  light — abscondo,  to  hide, 
candela,  a  light.] 

SCOOP,  skodp,  v.t.  to  lift  up,  as  water, 
with  sometning  hollow  :  to  empty  with 
a  ladle :  to  make  hollow:  to  dig  out. — n. 
anvthing  hollow  for  scooping :  a  large 
hollow  snovel  or  ladle  :  a  place  hollowed 
out :  a  sweeping  stroke.  [Cog.  with 
Dan.  skuffe,  Ger.  sdiuppe,  prob.  from  the 
scune  root  as  Shovel.  1 

SCOPE,  skOp,  n.  that  wnich  one  sees,  space 
as  far  as  one  can  see :  room  or  oppor- 
tunity for  free  outlook:  space  for  action: 
the  end  before  the  mind  :  intention.  [L. 
scopos — Gr.  skopos — skoped,  sheptomai, 
to  look,  to  view.  J 

SCORBUTIC,  skor-btt'tik,  SOORBUTICAL, 
-al,  adj.  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
diseased  with  scurvy.  [Late  Low  L.  scor- 
buticu9—scorbuJtu»,  scurvy,  prob.  from  O. 
Dut.  sehore  (Dut.  sf^ieur),  a  break,  rent, 
and  bot,  bone,  from  the  wasted  appear- 
ance of  the  limbs  of  a  person  afflicted 
with  scurvy.] 

SCORCH,  skorch,  v.t.  to  burn  slightly  :  to 
roast  highly :  to  affect  painfully  with 
heat. — v.t.  to  be  burned  on  the  surface  : 
to  be  dried  up.  [Lit.  **  to  strip  the  bark 
off,"  O.  Fr.  escorchier,  from  Low  L.  eav 
corticare—la.  cortex,  corticis,  bark.  See 
Core.] 

SCORE,  skor,  n.  a  mark  or  notch  for  keep- 
ing count :  a  line  drawn :  the  number 
twenty,  once  represented  by  a  larger 
notch  :  a  reckoning :  account :  reason  : 
the  original  draught  of  a  musical  com- 
position with  all  the  parts,  or  its  tran- 
script.—  v.t.  to  mark  with  notches  or 
lines  :  to  furrow. — n.  Scor'er.  [A.S. 
scor,  cog.  with  Ice.  skor ;  akin  to  A.S. 
sceran,  E.  Shear.] 

SCORIA,  sko'ri-a,  n.,  dross  or  slag  left  from 
metal  or  ores  after  being  under  fire  i—pl. 
SoORLB,  skd'ri-&,  volcanic  ashes.  [L.— 
Gr.  skdria.] 

SCORN,  skorn,  n.  disdain  caused  by  a  mean 
opinion :  extreme  contempt :  object  of 
contempt. — v.t.  to  hold  in  extreme  con- 
tempt :  to  disdain :  (B.)  To  LAUOH  to 
800RK,  to  deride. — To  think  scorn,  to 
disdain  or  despise.  [O.  Fr.  escomer  (It. 
scomare),  lit.  **  to  take  the  horns  ojf," 
to  humble,  to  insult,  from  L.  exoomis, 
hornless,  from  esc,  without,  and  oomua, 
horns.] 
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SCOBNER,  skorn'er,  n.  one  who  sooms: 
(BO  one  who  scoffs  at  religion. 

SCORNFUL,  skom'fool,  adT.  full  of  scorn : 
contemptuous :  disdainful. — adv.  Scobn'- 

FULLY. 

SCXDRPION,  skor'pi-un,  n.  an  insect  with 
claws  like  the  lobster,  and  armed  with 
a  poisonous  stine  in  its  tail :  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac :  (B.)  a  whip  with 
points  like  a  scorpions  taO.  [Fr. — ^L. 
Scorpio — Gr.  8koTpu)8J] 

SCOT,  skot,  n:  a  native  of  Scotland.  [A 
Celtic  word,  ety.  dub.l 

SCOTCH,  skoch,  SCOTTISH,  skot'ish, 
SCOTS,  skots,  adj,  pertaining  to  SeoU 
land^  its  people,  or  lang^uage.  —  ns, 
Scotch'man,  Soots'han,  a  native  of 
Scotland. 

SCOTCH,  skoch,  vA,  to  cut  or  wound 
sli^tly.    [Ety.  dub.] 

SCOTER,  sk5'ter,  n.  a  species  of  marine 
duck  with  dark  plumage,  also  called  the 
"surf  duck." 

SCOT-FREE,  skot'-frg,  adj.,  free  from  9cot 
ipbs.)  or  payment :  untaxed :  unhurt, 
safe. — Soot  and  lot,  a  scot  or  tax  origin- 
ally assessed  according  to  the  lot  or  aoilr 
ity  of  the  paver.  [A.S.  soot,  sceot  (cog. 
with  Qer.  sdwszy—soeotan,  to  shoot,  to 
throw  down  as  payment.    See  Shoot.] 

SCOTTICISM,  skot'i-sizm,  n.  a  Scotch 
idiom. 

SCOUNDREL,  skown'drel,  n.  a  low,  worth- 
less fellow :  a  rascal :  a  man  without 
principle. — n.  Sooun'drelism,  baseness, 
rascality.  [It.  scondaruolo,  a  coward — 
sconderej  to  hide — L.  abs-condere.  See 
Abscond.] 

SCOUNDRELDOM,  skown'drel-dum,  n. 
the  character,  habits,  or  practices  of  a 
scoundrel  :  the  community  of  scoun- 
drels :  scoundrels  collectively.  **  High- 
born scoundreldom.** — Froude. 

SCOUR,  skowr,  v.t.  to  clean  by  rubbing 
with  something  rough  :  to  cleanse  from 
grease,  dirt,  etc. :  to  remove  by  rubbing : 
to  pass  quickly  over:  to  range. — n. 
SoouB'EB.  [O.  Fr.  escurer,  Fr.  icurer; 
Gter.  scheuem;  prob.  both  from  Low  L. 
scurare,  to  sweep — Jj,  ex^urare.] 

SCOURGE,  skuij,  n.  a  whip  made  of 
leather  thongs  :  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment :  a  punishment :  means  of  punish- 
ment.— t\t,  to  whip  severely  :  to  punish 
in  order  to  correct. — n,  Sgoubo'er.  [Fr. 
escourgde,  4courg4e — ^L.  (scutica)  excorir 
ata,  (a  whip)  made  of  leather — oorium, 
leather.] 

SCOUT,  skowt,  n.  one  sent  out  to  bring 
in  tidings,  observe  the  enemy,  etc. :  a 
college  servant  at  Oxford.  [O.  Fr. 
eacoute-'esoouter  (It.  aacoltare)--L,  atM- 
euUare,  to  listen — auricula,  auris,  the 
earj 

SCOUT,  skowt,  v.t,  to  sneer  at :  to  reject 
with  disdain.  TAcc.  to  Wedgwood,  Scot. 
scout,  to  pour  forth  a  liquid  forcibly.] 

SCOWL,  skowl,  r.i.  to  wrinkle  the  oro^ 
in  displeasure :  to  look  sour  or  anery : 
to  look  gloomy. — n.  the  wrinkling  of  the 
brows  when  displeased  :  a  look  of  sullen- 
ness,  anger,  or  discontent.  [Cog.  with 
Dan.  skule,  Dut.  schuilen ;  perh.  conn, 
with  A.S.  sceoh  squint,  Ger.  schel,  squint- 
ing, Scot.  sheOy,  to  squint.] 

SCRABBLE,  skrabl,  v.i.  (B.)  to  scrape  or 
make  unmeaning  marks :  to  scrawl. 
[Freq.  of  Sgrapb!] 

SCRAG,  skra^,  n.  anything  thin  or  lean 
and  rough :  the  bony  part  of  the  neck. 
[Gael,  sgreag,  parched.] 

SuRAG,  skrag,  v.t,  to  put  to  death  by 
hanging :  to  hang.  "  Intimating  by  a 
livefy  pantomimic  representation  tnat 
scragging  and  hanging  were  one  and  the 
same  thing.** — Diokena. 

SCRAGGED,  skrag'ed,  SCRAGGY,  skrag^i, 


acy,  lean  and  rough :  uneven :  rugged. — 
Ths.  Scrago'bdnbss,  Sgraqo'iness.— adv. 

SCRAGO'ILY. 

SCRAMBLE,  skram'bl,  v,u  to  struggle  to 
seize  something  before  others  :  to  catch 
at  or  strive  for  rudely :  to  move  on  all- 
fours. — n.  act  of  scrambling. — n.  Sobam'- 
BLER.  [Prov.  E.  scramb,  to  rake  together 
with  the  hands,  or  scramp,  to  snatch  at ; 
nearly  allied  to  Scrabble  and  Scbafe.] 

SCRAP,  skrap,  n,  a  small  piece  :  an  uncon- 
nected extract. — Scrap'-book,  n.  a  blank 
hook  for  scraps  or  extracts,  prints,  etc. 
[From  Scrape.] 

SCRAPE,  skrfip,  v,t.  to  make  a  harsh  or 
gjating  noise  on :  to  rub  with  something 
sharp :  to  remove  by  drawing  a  sharp 
edge  over :  to  collect  by  laborious  effort: 
to  save  penuriously. — n.  a  perplexing 
situation:  difficulty.  [A.S.  screopan; 
Ice.  skrapa,  to  creak,  grate :  from  the 
soundJL^ 

SCRAPETR,  skrap'er,  n.  an  instrument  used 
for  scraping,  esp.  the  soles  of  shoes. 

SCRAPIlfG,  skrap'ing,  n.  that  which  is 
scrap^  off. 

SCRATCH,  skrach,  v.t.  to  rub  or  mark  the 
surface  with  something  pointed,  as  the 
nails:  to  tear  or  dig  witn  the  claws. — 
v.t.  to  use  the  nails  or  claws  in  tearing 
or  digging. — n.  a  mark  or  tear  made 
by  scratching :  a  slight  wound  :  the  line 
in  a  prize-ring  up  to  which  boxers  are 
led,  hence  test,  trial,  as  in  phrase  "to 
come  up  to  the  scratch.^  [Allied  to  Ger. 
kratzen,  Dut.  krassen,  to  scratch,  s  being 
intrusive/l 

SCRATCHER,  skrach'er,  n.  a  bird  which 
scratches  for  food,  as  a  hen. 

SCRAWL,  skrawl,  v.t.  and  v.%.  to  scrape, 
mark,  or  write  irregularly,  or  hastily. — 
n.  irregular  or  hasty  writing.-w.SoRAWL'- 
ER.  [Akin  to  Dut.  schravelen,  scrafden, 
to  scrape.] 

SCREAM,  skrem,  v.t.  to  cry  out  with  a 
shrill  cry,  as  in  fear  or  pain  :  to  shriek. 
— n.  a  shrill,  sudden  cry,  as  in  fear  or 
pain :  a  shriek.  [An  imitative  word, 
found  in  Sw.  skramma,  to  fear ;  cf. 
Creak,  Crack.  Screech,  Shriek.] 

SCREECH,  skrech,  v.i.  to  shriek  or  utter 
a  harsh,  shrill,  and  sudden  cry. — n.  a 
harsh,  shrill,  and  sudden  cry.  [An  imi- 
tative word,  found  in  Gael,  sgreach, 
Scot,  skreigh.    See  Scream.] 

SCREECH-OWL,  skrSch'-owl,  n.  a  kind  of 
owl,  so  called  from  its  screeching  cry. 

SC^tEEN,  skren,  n.  that  which  shelters 
from  danger  or  observation  :  a  partition 
in  churches :  a  coarse  riddle  for  sifting 
cold,  etc. — v.t.  to  shelter  or  conceal :  to 
pass  through  a  coarse  riddle.  [O.  Fr. 
escren  (Fr.  ecrdn);  of  uncertain  origin.] 

SCREW,  skrOO,  n.  a  cylinder  with  a  spiral 
groove  or  ridge  on  either  its  outer  or 
mner  surface,  used  as  a  fastening  and  as 
a  mechanical  power:  a  screw-propeller. — 
v.t.  to  apply  a  screw  to :  to  press  with  a 
screw:  to  twist:  to  oppress  bv  extortion: 
to  force :  to  squeeze.  [Low  Ger.  schruve. 
Ice.  skrufa,  Ger.  schraube,  whence  prob. 
Fr.  4cr<m.'] 

SCREW-DRIVER,  skrW'-drlv'er,  n.  an 
instrument  for  driving  or  turning  screuh 
nails. 

SCREW--JACK,  8kr5d'-jak.  Same  as  Jack- 

BCRB'W 

SCREW-NAIL,  8kr5d'-n&I,  n.  a  nail  made 
in  the  form  of  a  screw. 

SCREW-PROPELLER,  skr65'-pro-pel'er, 
n.  a  screw  or  spiral-bladed  wheel  at  the 
stem  of  steam-vessels  for  propelling 
them  :  a  steamer  so  propelled. 

SCREW-STEAMER,  skr5d'-stem'er,  n.  a 
«feamer  propelled  by  a  screw. 

SCRIBBLE,  skrib'I,  v.t.  to  scratch  or  write 
oarelesaly :  to  fill  with  worthless  writ- 


ing.— v.t.  to  write  carelessly :  to  scrawl. 
— n.  ScmiBB'LBR.  rO.  Fr.  escrivaiUer,  to 
scribble— e»cHre,  L.  scribere,  to  write, 
akin  to  Or.  grapho,  to  scratch.] 

SCRIBE,  skrfb,  n.  a  tvriter :  a  public  or 
official  writer :  a  clerk,  amanuensis, 
secretary :  (B.)a,  copyist  or  expounder  of 
the  law.  [Ft. — L.  scnba — scrioo,  scribere, 
to  write.T 

SCRIMMAU-E,  skrim'Sj,  n.  a  skirmish :  a 
general  fight.  (Prob.  a  corr.  of  Skirmish.] 

SCRIMP,  skrimp,  v.t.  to  make  too  small  or 
short :  to  linut  or  shorten. — a(Hj.  short, 
scanty.  [Scot,  scrimp,  scanty  ;  Ger. 
schrumpfen,  to  shrink.! 

SCRIP,  skrip,  n.  that  which  is  written :  a 
piece  of  paper  containing  writing :  a  cer- 
tificate of  stock  or  shares  in  any  joint- 
stock  company  subscribed  or  allotted. 
JL.  scriptum,  pa. p.  of  scribo.] 

SuRiP,  skrip,  n.  a  small  bag  or  wallet. 
[Ice.  skreppa  ;  conn,  with  Scarf.] 

SCRIPT,  skript,  n.  (i>rin^,)type  like  written 
letters.     [L.  scriptum — scrtbo,  to  write.] 

SCRIPTURAL,  skript'ur-al,  adj.  contained 
in  Scripture :  according  to  Scripture : 
biblical.— odr.ScRiPT'URALLY.—n.ScRiPT'- 

UBALNBSS. 

SCRIPTURE,  skript'Qr,  n.  sacred  writing : 
the  Bible.— The  Scriptures,  the  Bible, 
[lit.  a  writing,  L.  scriptura — scribo,  to 
write/l 

SCRIVEN,  skriv'n,  v.t.  and  v.i.  to  write  in 
a  scrivener-like  manner.  *'  A  mortgage 
scrivened  up  to  ten  skins  of  parchment.'* 
— Roger  North.  "Two  or  three  hours* 
hard  scrivening.'* — Miss  Edgeworih. 

SCRIVENER,  skriVen-er,  n.  a  >  scribe  or 
writer :  a  copyist :  one  who  draws  up 
contracts,  etc. :  one  who  receives  the 
money  of  others  to  lay  it  out  at  interest. 
[O.  Ft.  escrivain  (Fr.  icrivain) — ^Low  L. 
scribanus,  L.  scriba,  a  sciibe — scribo.] 

SCROFULA,  skrof  tl-la,  n.  a  disease  due  to 
a  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  glandular 
and  bonv  tissues,  and  in  reality  a  form  of 
tuberculosis  or  consumption.  It  generally 
shows  itself  by  hard  indolent  tumors  of 
the  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
but  particularly  in  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears  and  under  the  chin,  which  after  a 
time  suppurate  and  degenerate  into  ul- 
cers, from  which,  instead  of  pus,  a  white 
curdled  matter  is  dischar^d.  Scrofula 
is  not  contagious,  but  it  is  often  a  he- 
reditary disease ;  its  first  appearance 
is  most  usually  between  the  third  and 
seventh  year  of  the  child's  ase,  but  it 
may  arise  between  this  and  tne  age  of 

Subertv ;  after  which  it  seldom  makes  its 
rst  attack.  It  is  promoted  by  every- 
thing that  debilitates,  but  it  may  remain 
dormant  through  life  and  not  show  itself 
till  the  next  generation.  In  mild  cases 
the  glands,  after  having  suppurated, 
slowly  heal ;  in  others,  the  eyes  and  eye- 
lids become  infiamed,  the  joints  become 
affected,  the  disease  gradually  extending 
to  the  ligaments  and  bones,  and  produc- 
ing a  hectic  and  debilitated  state  under 
which  the  patient  sinks  ;  or  it  ends  in 
tuberculated  lungs  and  pulmona^  con- 
sumption. Called  also  Struha  and  Kinq*9- 
EVIL.  [L.  scrofuUB,  a  swelling  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  scrofula,  from  scrqfa, 
a  breeding  sow,  so  called  because  swine 
were  supposed  to  be  subject  to  a  similar 
complaint.] 

SCROFULOUS,  skrof  a-lus,  adfj.  pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  affected  with  scrofula. 

SCROLL,  skrdl,  n.  a  roll  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment :  a  writing  in  the  form  of  a  roll :  a 
rough  draught  of  anything :  a  schedule : 
(arcA.)  a  spiral  ornament :  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals.  [O. 
Fr.  eacrol,  Fr.  ierou;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin-] 
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SCQftUB,  skrub,  v,t  to  rub  hard,  esp.  with 
Bomething  rough. — v,i,  to  be  laborious 
and  penurious  :—jpr .p.  scrubVing  ;  jpa.f. 
and  pa,p.  scrubbed. — n.  one  who  works 
hard  and  lives  meanlv:  anything  small 
or  mean :  a  worn-out  orush  :  low  under- 
wood.— n.  Scbubb'eb.  [Low  Ger.  schrvb- 
ben,  Dan.  8krtibbe,  to  rub  or  scrub ;  conn. 

with  SOBAFE.] 

SCRUBBY,  skruVi,  ac^,  laborious  and  pen- 
urious: mean:  small:  stunted  in  growth. 

SCRUPLE,  skrd5'pl,  n.  a  small  weight  {20 
grains,  or  i  drachm):  a  very  small  quan- 
tity: reluctance  to  decide  or  act,  as  from 
motives  of  conscience:  difBculty. — v,i.  to 
hesitate  in  deciding  or  acting.  [Fr.  8crvr- 
pule  —  L.  scrupulus,  dim.  of  acrupua,  a 
rough,  sharp  stone,  anxiety.] 

SCRUPULOUS,  skr66'pQ-lus,  cu^f.  having 
scruples,  doubts,  or  objections :  conscien- 
tious :  cautious :  exact.  —  adv,  Soru'pu- 
LOXJSLY.    [L.  scrupulosue.l 

SCRUPULOUSNESS,  skrW '  ptt  -  lus  -  nes, 
SCRUPULOSITY,  skr66-pQ-los'i-ti,  n. 
state  of  being  scrupulous :  doubt :  nice- 
ness  *  nrecision 

SCRUTABLE,  skrQO'ta-bl,  acfj\  capable  of 
being  submitted  to  scrutiny :  discover- 
able by  scrutiny,  inquiry,  or  critical  ex- 
amination. "Shcdl  we  think  Ood  so 
scrutable  or  ourselves  so  penetrating 
that  none  of  his  secrets  can  escape  us  ?  " 
— Dr.  H,  More. 

SCRUTATOR,  skr65-tft'ter,  n.  one  who 
scrutimzes :   a    close   examiner  or  in- 

Juirer :  a  scrutineer.  Ayliffe ;  Bailey. 
L,  from  scrutor,  serutatuSfio  explore.] 
MUTINEER,  skr60-ti-n6r',  n.  one  who 
makes  a  scrutiny,  or  minute  search  or 
inquiry. 
SCRUTmlZE,  skrOo'ti-niz,  v.t  to  search 
minutely  or  closely :  to  examine  care- 
fully or  critically :  to  investigate. 

SCRUTINY,  8kr66'ti-ni,  n.  careful  or  min- 
ute inquiry  :  critical  examination  :  an 
examination  of  the  votes  given  at  an 
election  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  poll.  [L.  scrutinium — scrutor,  to 
searcn  even  to   the   rags — scrutat  Or. 


gjTft'^f  rags,  trash.] 
SUUJLI,  I 


,  skud,  v.t.  to  run  quickly :  (naut.) 

to  run  before  the  wind  in  a  gale  :—pr.p. 
scudd'ing ;  ]M»t  and  pa.p.  scudd'ed. — n. 
act  of  movmg  quickly  :  loose,  vapory 
clouds  driven  swiftlv  along.  [A.S.  sou- 
dan ;  Ger.  schuitem.] 

SCUDO,  sk5d'dd  (pi.  ScuDi,  skOd'de),  n.  an 
Italian  silver  coin  of  different  value  in 
the  different  states  in  which  it  was  issued. 
The  Gfenoese  scudo  is  eouivalent  to  about 
$1.80  ;  the  Roman,  $1.05 ;  the  Sardinian 
and  Milanese,  97  cents.  This  coin  is 
gradually  disappearing  before  the  deci- 
mal coinaj^  of  the  ItcJian  kingdom,  but 
the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  piece 
of  5  lire  (about  97  cents).  The  old  Roman 
gold  scuao  was  worth  10  silver  scudi.  [It. , 
a  shield,  a  crown,  from  L.  scutum,  a 
shield ;  so  called  from  its  bearing  the 
heraldic  shield  of  the  prince  by  whom  it 
was  issued.] 

SCUFFLE,  skufl,  v.t.  to  struggle  closely : 
to  fight  confusedly. — n.  a  struggle  in 
which  the  combatants  grapple  closely : 
any  confused  contest.  [A.b.  scufan,  to 
shove ;  Dan.  skuffe,  Sw.  sJeuffay  to  shove 
or  push,  skuff,  a  blow,  a  thrust.  See 
Shovb,  Shovel.] 

SCULK.    Same  as  Skulk. 

SCULL,  skul,  n.  a  short,  light  oar:  a  small 
boat :  a  cock-boat.  —  v.t.  to  impel  by 
sculls:  to  propel  by  working  an  oar 
from  side  to  side  of  the  stem,  without 
raising  the  blade  from  the  water. — n. 
Souu/nTQ.    [Sccmd.  skol,  to  splash.l 

SCULLER,  skul'er,  n.  one  who  sculfa :  a 


small  boat  rowed  by  two  scuUs  pulled  by 
one  man. 
SCULLERY,  skul'er-i,  n.  the  place  for 
dishes  and  other  kitchen  utensils.  [O. 
Fr.  eseuHer-^escuelle—lj.  scuteUa,  a  seiI- 
ver — scutula,  dim.  of  scutra,  a  dish.] 

SCULLION,  skuryun,  n.  a  servant  in  the 
scullery :  a  servant  for  drudgery-work. 

SCULPTOR,  skulp'tor,  n.  one  who  carves 
figures  :—fem.  SCULP'TRBSS. 

SCULPTURAL,  skulp'tiir-al,  adij.  belong- 
ing to  sculpture. 

SCUi^PTURE,  skulp'tur,  n.  the  art  of  carv- 
ing figures  in  wood,  stone,  etc. :  ccffved- 
work. — v.t  to  carve  :  to  form,  as  a  piece 
of  sculpture.  [Fr. — ^L.  seulptura — sculpo, 
scuptum,  to  carve,  to  cut.  Or.  glypM,  to 
carve.] 

SCUM,  skum,  n.,  foam  or  froth:  the  ex- 
traneous matter  rising  to  the  surface  of 
liquids,  esp.  when  boiled  or  fermented : 
refuse. — v.i,  to  take  the  scum  from  :  to 
skim : — pr.p.  scumming ;  pa.t.  ajxdpa.p. 
scummed. — n.  SouiorEB.  [Ice.  skum; 
Oer.  schaum,  foam,  froth.] 

SCUNCHEON,  skun'shun,  n.  the  stones  or 
arches  thrown  across  the  angles  of  a 
8(mare  tower  to  support  the  alternate 
sides  of  the  octagonal  spire :  also,  the 
cross  pieces  of  timber  across  the  angles 
to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  a  tnane. 

SCUNNER,  skun'er,  v.t.  to  affect  with 
loathing,  disgust,  or  nausea :  to  satiate. 
"  Scunnered  wi'  sweets."  —  Kingsley. 
[Scotch.] 

SCyUP,  skup,  n.  the  name  given  in  Rhode 
Island  to  a  small  fish  belonging  to  the 
sparoid  family.  In  New  York  it  is  called 
porgy.    [From  Indian  name.] 

SCUP,  skup,  n.  a  swing :  a  term  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
settlers  in  New  York.  [Dut.  schop,  a 
swing.] 

SCUP,  skup,  v.i.  in  New  York,  to  swing. 

SCUPPER,  skup'er,  n.  {naut.)  a  channel 
cut  through  the  water-ways  and  sides  of 
a  ship  at  proper  distances,  and  lined  with 
lead,  for  carrying  off  the  water  from  the 
deck.  [Oenerally  connected  with  scoop. 
Wedgwood,  however,  refers  it  to  O.  ¥r. 
and  Sp.  escupir,  to  spit ;  Armor,  skopa,  to 
spit.  The  Teutonic  forms  (Ger.  fmeigatt 
Dan.  my-gat,  lit.  spit-hole)  conrnm  his 
derivation.] 

SCUPPER-HOLE,  8kup'er-h6l,  n.  a  scup- 
per.    [See  SCUPPEB.] 

SCUPPERr-HOSE,  skup'ei^hOz,  n.  a  leath- 
ern  pipe  attached  to  the  mouth  of  the 
scuppers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  ship  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering. 

SCUPPER-NAIL,  skup'er-nal,  n.  a  nail 
with  a  very  broad  head  for  covering  a 
large  surface  of  the  scupper-hose. 

SCUPPERNONG,  skup '  er  -  nong,  n.  the 
American  name  for  a  species  of  grape, 
supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  Vitis  vtupina, 
cultivated  and  found  wild  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Greece. 

SCUPPER-PLUG,  skup'er-plug,  n.  a  plug 
to  stop  a  scupper. 

SCURF,  skurf ,  n.  the  crust  or  flaky  matter 
formed  on  the  skin :  anything  adhering 
to  the  surface.  [A.S.  scurf,  cog.  with  Ice. 
skurf  a,  from  a  root  seen  in  A.S.  sceorflan, 
to    scrape,   scratch ;    allied   to   S<%tX7B, 

SCItAFB.J 

SCURFY,  skurf  i,  ad^f.  having  scurf :  like 
scurf. — n.  Scubf'inbss. 

SCURRILE,  skur'ril,  adIj.,  buffoon-like:  jesi^ 
ing:  foul-mouthed:  low.  [L.  scurruis — 
scurra,  an  elegant  town-bred  man,  a 
buffoon.] 

SCURRILITY,  skur-ril'it-i,  n.  buffoonery: 
low  or  obscene  jesting:  indecency  of  lan- 
guage :  vulgar  abuse.    [L.  scurruitcu.] 


SCURRILOUS,  skur'ril-us,  ad(i.  using  scur- 
rility, or  the  language  of  a  buffoon:  in- 
decent: vile:  vuk^:  opprobrious:  grossly 
abusive. — adv.  Scur'biloubly. 

SCURVTLY,  skurv'i-li,  adv.  in  a  scurvy 
manner ;  meanly,  basely. 

SCURVINESS,  skurVi-nes,  n.  state  of  being 
scurvy :  meanness. 

SCUKvV,  skurv'i,  n,  a  disease  essentially 
consiBting  in  a  depraved  condition  of  the 
blood,  wnich  chiefly  affects  sailors  and 
such  as  are  deprived  for  a  considerable 
time  of  fresh  provisions  and  a  due  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  food.  It  is  character- 
ized by  livid  spots  of  various  sizes,  some- 
times minute  and  sometimes  large,  pale- 
ness, languor,  lassitude,  and  depression 
of  spirits,  general  exhaustion,  pains  in 
the  umbs,  occasionally  with  fetid  breath, 
spungy  and  bleeding  gums,  and  bleeding 
from  almost  all  the  mucous  membranes. 
It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  cold  climates 
than  in  warm.  Fresh  vegetables,  farin- 
aceous substances,  and  brisk  fermented 
liquors,  good  air,  attention  to  cleanliness, 
and  due  exercise,  are  among  the  principal 
remedies,  but  the  most  useful  article,  both 
as  a  preventative  and  as  a  curative  agent, 
is  lime  or  lemon  juice. 

SCURVY,  skurv'i,  a4i'  scurfy  ;  covered  or 
affected  by  scurf  or  scabs  ;  scabby ;  dis- 
eased with  scurvy;  "  Scurvy  or  scabbed." 
— Lev.  xxi.  20:  vile ;  mean ;  low  ;  vulgar ; 
worthless ;  contemptible ;  as,  a  scurvy 
fellow ;  "  A  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at 
a  man*s  funeral." — Shojc. ;  *'  That  scurvy 
custom  of  taking  tobacco." — Swift:  ot- 
fensive  ;  mischievous  ;  malicious ;  as,  a 
scurvy  trick ; 

Nay,  but  he  prated 

ADd  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 

Against  your  honor.— ;9AaJiE. 

SCURVY-GRASS,  skurv'i-gras,  n.  the  com- 
mon name  of  several  species  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Cochlearia,  nat.  order  Cruci- 
ferse.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  hav- 
ing alternate  leaves,  the  flowers  disposed 
in  terminal  racemes,  and  usually  white. 

The  common  scurvy-grass  (C.  offleinalis) 
grows  abundantly  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
along  rivers  near  the  sea.  The  leaves 
have  an  acrid  and  slightly  bitter  taste  : 
they  are  eaten  aiS  a  salad,  and  are  anti- 
scorbutic and  stimulating  to  the  digest- 
ive organs. 


Some  tcurvy-grasM  do  bring, 

relrai 
— Drayton. 


That  inwardly  applied^s  a  wondrous  sovereign  thini:. 


[A  corruption  of  scurvy-cress,  so  named 
because  used  as  a  cure  for  scurvyJ] 

SCUTAGE,  skO'tftj,  n.  a  pecuniary  fine  or 
tax,  instead  of  personal  service,  which  a 
vassal  or  tenant  owed  to  his  lord,  some- 
times levied  by  the  crown  in  feudal 
tiroes.     [From  C  scutum,  a  shield.] 

SCUTCHEON.    Same  as  Escutcheon. 

SCUTIFORM,  sku'ti-form,  adi.  having  the 
form  of  a  shield.  [L.  scutum,  a  shield, 
and  Form.] 

SCUTTER,  skut'er,  n.  a  hasty,  noisy,  short 
run  :  a  scuttle :  a  scamper.  **Ascutter 
downstairs." — E.  Bronte.    [Provincial.] 

SCUTTLE,  skutl,  n.  a  shallow  basket :  a 
vessel  for  holding  coal.  [A.S.  scutel,  O. 
Fr.  escuelle-^Ij.  scuteUa,  a  salver — scutula^ 
dim,  of  scutra,  a  dish.    See  Scullery.] 

SCUTTLE,  skutl,  n.  the  openings  or  hatch- 
ways of  a  ship :  a  hole  through  the 
hatches  or  in  the.  side  or  bottom  of  a 
ship. — v.t.  to  cut  holes  through  any  part 
of  a  ship :  to  sink  a  ship  by  cutting  holes 
in  it.  [O.  Fr.  escoutule,  a  hatchway, 
from  O.  Oer.  scoz,  Ger.  schoosz,  bosom, 

SCUtTLE,  skut'l,  vA.  to  scud  or  run  with 
haste  :  to  hurry. — n.  a  quick  ran.  [From 
Scud.] 


SCUTUM 


as2 


SEA-SICKNESS 


SCUTUM,  ska'tum,  n.  the  shield  of  the 
heavy-armed  Roman  legionaries  ;  it  was 
generally  oval  or  of  a  semi-cylindrical 
shape,  made  of  wood  or  wicter-work, 
covered  with  leather,  and  defended  with 
plates  of  iron :  in  anat  the  patella  or 
knee-pan,  from  its  shape :  in  zool,  (a) 
the  second  section  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  segment  of  an  insect;  (6)  anj 
shield-like  plate,  especially  such  as  is 
developed  in  the  integument  of  many 
reptiles :  in  old  law,  a  pent-house  or 
awning.     [L.] 

SCYBALA,  sibVla,  n,pl.  in  pathoL  small 
indurated  balls  or  fragments  into  which 
the  faeces  become  converted  when  too 
long  retained  in  the  colon.  [Gr.  shybalonj 
dung.] 

SCYE,  si,  n.  the  curve  cut  in  a  body  piece 
of  a  garment  before  the  sleeve  is  sewed 
in,  to  smt  the  contour  of  the  arm. 

SCYLE,  ml,  v.f.  to  conceal :  to  veil.  Chau- 
cer, rA.S.  seylan,  to  separate,  to  with- 
draw.! 

SCYTHE,  sitk,  n.  a  kind  of  sickle  :  an  in- 
strument with  a  large  curved  blade  for 
mowing  grass,  etc. — v,i,  to  cut  with  a 
scythe,  to  mow.  [A.S.  sitfte ;  Ice.  sigd^ 
Low  Ger.  sigd^,  a  sickle,  akin  to  L.  securiSf 
an  axe,  aeco,  to  cut.] 

SCYTHE-WHET,    SiW-whet,  n.  a  name 

fi  ven  in  the  United  States  to  the  bird  Tur- 
U8  fuscescens  (WUson's  thrush),  from 
the  snarp  metallic  ring  of  its  note.  J.  R. 
Lmcell, 

SEA,  se,  n.  the  great  mass  of  salt  water 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  :  any  great  expanse  of  water  less 
than  an  ocean :  the  ocean  :  the  swell  of 
the  sea  in  a  tempest :  a  wave  :  any  large 
quantity  of  liqmd:  any  rough  or  agitated 
place  or  element. — ^At  sba,  away  from 
land :  on  the  ocean. — ^EUlf-6Bas  Ovbb, 
half-drunk. — ^High  sbas,  the  o]pen  ocean. 
— ^To  GO  TO  SEA,  to  become  a  sailor.  [A.S. 
9CB ;  Ger.  see,  Goth,  saivs,  lake,  Ice.  sior, 
Sans,  sava,  water.] 

SEA-ANEMONE,  se^-ci^nem'o-n6,  n.  a  kind 
of  polyp,  like  an  anemone,  found  on  rocks 
on  the  seocoast. 

SEABOARD,  8e'b5rd,  n.  the  border  or  shore 
of  the  sea,  [Sea.,  and  Fr.  hard,  border, 
the  shore.] 

SEACOAST,  se'kOst,  n.  the  coast  or  shore 
of  the  sea :  the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea. 

SEAFARING,  sS'f&r-ing,ac(;.,/aring  or  go- 
ing to  sea:  belonging  to  a  seaman.  [Sea 
and  Fake.] 

SEAGAGE,  s^'gftj,  n.  the  depth  a  vessel 
sinks  in  the  water.    [Sea  and  Gags.] 

SEAGIRT,  Bfi'gert,  adj,t  Qirt  or  surrounded 
by  the  sea, 

SEA-GOING,  85'-g5'ing,  actj\  sailing  on  the 
deep  sea,  as  opposed  to  ci^isting  or  river 
f  vessels^ 

SeAGREEN,  sS'gren,  o^;.,  ffreen  like  the 
sea, 

SEAHORSE,  seniors,  n.  the  walrus:  the 
hippopotamus  or  river-horse  :  the  hippo- 
campus. 

SEA-ISLAND,  sS'-fland,  adj.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  fine  long-stapled  variety  of  cot- 
ton grown  on  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

SEAKALE,  se'k&l,  n.  a  kind  of  kale  or  cab- 
bage found  on  sandy  shores  of  the  sea, 

SEALING,  sS'king,  n.  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  leaders  of  the  early  Scandi- 
navian piratical  expeditions.  [Based  on 
a  false  ety.  of  Viking,  which  see.] 

SEAL,  8^,  71.  an  engraved  stamp  for  im- 
pressing the  wax  which  closes  a  letter, 
etc.:  the  wax  or  other  substance  so  im- 
pressed: that  which  makes  fast  or  secure: 
that  which  authenticates  or  ratifies  :  as- 
suranoe.— v.t.  to  fasten  with  a  seal:  to  set 
a  seal  to:  to  mark  with  a  stamp:  to  make 


fast:  to  confirm:  to  keep  secure. — Gbeat 
SEAL,  the  state  seal  of  Ureat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  of  the  commonwealths  of  the 
Union;  as  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Notaries  public  usually  have  au- 
thority to  affix  a  seal  to  public  documents 
of  record,  such  as  mortgages,  deeds,  etc. 
Corporations  have  corporate  seals,  [A.S. 
sigle  (Ger.  siegel^  It.  stgillo),  all  from  L. 
sigillum,  dim.  of  signum^  a  mark  or  sign.] 

SEAL,  s€l,  n.  a  marine  animal  valuable  for 
its  skin  and  oil.  [A.S.  seolh ;  Ice.  sdr,  O. 
Ger.  selah,'] 

SEAL,  sei,  VA,  to  fix  a  seal.  "  Yes^g^hy- 
lock,  I  wQl  seal  unto  this  bond."—- ^oX:. 

SEAL-ENGRAVING,  sftl'-en-grav'ing,  n. 
the  art  of  engraving  seals. 

SEA-LEVEL,  s^'-lev'el,  n.  the  lewi  or  sur- 
face of  the  sea, 

SEALING-WAX,  sSl'ing-waks,  n.,  wax  for 
sealing  letters,  etc. 

SEAL-RING,  sSl'-rinff,  n.  a  signet-rine. 
"  I  have  lost  a  seaCring  of  my  erana- 
father's,  worth  forty  mark." — ShSc, 

SEAL-SKIN,  s^'-skin,  n.  the  skin  of  the 
seal,  which  when  dressed  with  the  fur  on 
is  made  into  caps  and  other  articles  of 
clothing,  or  when  tanned  is  used  in  mak- 
ing boots,  etc.  The  skin  of  some  species, 
as  the  sea-bear  or  fur-seal,  when  the 
coarser  long  outer  hairs  are  removed, 
leaving  the  soft  under  fur,  is  the  ex- 
pensive seal-skin  of  which  ladies'  jackets, 
etc.,  are  made. 

SEAL-WAX,  sSl'-waks,  n,  sealing-wax. 
**Your  organs  are  not  so  dull  that  I 
should  inform  you  'tis  an  inch,  sir,  of 
sealrwax.  ^—Sterne, 

SEAM,  s§m,  n.  that  which  is  sewed :  the 
line  formed  by  the  sewing  together  of 
two  pieces :  a  line  of  imion :  a  vein  or 
stratum  of  metal,  ore,  coal,  etc.:  (geoL) 
a  thin  layer  between  thicker  strata. — 
v.t.  to  umte  by  a  seam  :  to  sew  :  to  make 
a  seam  in.  [A.S.  seam,  from  seowianf 
to  sew ;  Ice.  saumr,  Ger.  saum^  a  seam.] 

SEAMAN,  se'man,  n.  a  man  who  assists  in 
the  navigation  of  ships  at  sea :  a  sailor. 

SEAMANSHIP,  sS'man-ship,  n.  the  art  of 
navigating  ships  at  sea. 

SEAMARK,  se'm&rk,  n.  any  mark  or  object 
on  land  serving  as  a  guide  to  those  at 
sea :  a  beacon. 

SEAMEW,  sS'mfl,  n.  a  species  of  gull. 

SEAMLESS,  sem'les,  acff,,  without  a  seam  : 
woven  throughout. 

SEAMSTRESS,  sgm'stres  or  sem'-,  n.  one 
who  sews.    [From  Seah  ;  doublet  Sbmp- 

STBESS.] 

SEAMY,  sSml,  ady.  having  a  seam  or 
seams. 

SEAN,  sen,  n.  a  drag-net :  a  seine.  [See 
SeineJ 

SEANCE,  s&'&ngs,  n.  a  sitting,  as  of  some 
public  body :  a  sitting  for  consideration 
or  inquiry :  a  meeting  of  Spiritualists  for 
purposes  of  "communication"  t^ou^h 
meaiums.    [Fr.,  from  L.  sedeo,  to  sit. J 

SEA-OTTER,se'-ot-er,  n.  a  marine  mammal 
'of  the  genus  Enhydra  (E,  maHna),  of  the 
family  MustelidsB,  and  clos^y  allied  to  the 
common  otter.  It  averages  about  4  feet 
in  length  including  the  tail,  which  is 
about  7  inches  long.  The  ears  are  small 
and"  erect,  and  the  whiskers  long  and 
white,  the  legs  are  short  and  thicK,  the 
hinder  ones  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  a  seal.  The  fur  is  extremely  soft,  and  of 
a  deep  glossy  black.  The  skins  of  the 
sea-otters  are  of  ^eat  value,  and  have 
long  been  an  article  of  considerable  ex- 
port from  Alaska. 

SeAPIECE,  6§'p^,  n.  a  piece  or  picture 
representing  a  scene  at  sea, 

SEAEHDRT,  sepdrt,  n.  a  j>or^  or  harbor  on 
the  seashore:  a  town  near  such  a  harbor. 

SEAR,  8^,  v,i,  to  dry  up :  to  burn  to  dry- 


ness on  the  surface  :  to  scorch  :  to  cau- 
terize :  to  render  callous  or  insensible.— 
a(y,  dry,  withered.  [A.S-  searian  ;  O, 
Ger.  soren,  to  dry.  Low  Ger.  soor,  sear.] 

SEARCH,  serch,  v,t.  to  look  round  to  find  : 
to  seek :  to  examine :  to  inspect :  to  ex- 
plore :  to  put  to  the  test. — v.i,  to  seek 
lor  :  to  make  inquiry. — n.  the  act  of  seek- 
ing or  looking  for:  examination:  inquiry: 
investigation  :  pursuit.  JM.E.  serchetiy 
cerchen — O.  Fr.  oercher  (Fr.  chercher)^ 
L.  circare,  to  go  about — circus,  a  circle. 
SeeOgCLE.] 

SEARCHER,  serch'er,  n.  a  seeker  :  an  in- 
quirer or  examiner. 

SEARCHING,  serch'ing,  CK&*.  looking  over 
closely  :  penetrating :  trying :  severe. — 
adv,  Seaboh'inolt. 

SEARCH-LIGHT,  serch'-llt,  n.  a  powerful 
light  fitted  with  reflectors  and  used  in 
the  modem  battle  ships  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating 
the  vessel  of  an  enemy. 

SEARCH-WARRANT,  serch'-wor'ant,  ». 
in  law,  a  warrant  granted  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  to  a  constable  to  enter  the 
premises  of  a  person  suspected  of  secret- 
mg  stolen  goods,  in  order  to  discover, 
and  if  found  to  seize,  the  goods.  Similar 
warrants  are  granted  to  search  for  prop- 
erty or  articles  in  respect  of  which  other 
offences  are  committed,  such  as  base 
coin,  coiners'  tools,  aljso  gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine,  liquors,  etc.,  kept  con- 
trary to  law.  Under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution the  law  of  search-warrant  re- 
quires that  the  property  sought  and  the 
place  to  be  entered  and  searched  must 
oe  specifically  described.  Before  1776, 
Writs  of  Assistance  were  issued  by  royal 
order  in  the  Colonies,  giving  ofiicers  of 
the  crown  the  power  to  search  and  in- 
vade the  homes  of  the  people  in  very 
indiscriminate  and  outrageous  fsishion. 
The  reaction  against  such  tyrannical  in- 
vasion of  privacy  gave  us  our  present 
well-hedged  law,  tmder  which  the  homes 
of  citizens  may  not  be  so  invaded,  and 
search-warrants  may  not  issue  without 
probable  cause,  indemnity  bond  in  ci\il 
cases,  and  a  specific  description  of  the 
place  and  the  property  involved  in  the 
brocess. 

SEARED,  s6rd,  ac(f,,  dried  up :  burned : 
hardened. 

SEAROOM,  sS'rodm,  n.,  room  or  space  at 
sea  for  a  ship  to  drive  about  without 
running  ashore. 

SEASALT,  se'salt,  n,  common  salt  obtained 
from  sea-water  by  evaporation. 

SEA-SERPENT,  se'-ser'pent,  n.  a  fabulous 
sea-monster. 

SEASHORE,  sS'shor,  n.  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  sea. 

SEA-SICK,  sS'-sik,  adfj,  affected  with  sick- 
ness  through  the  rolling  of  a  vessel  at 
sea, 

SEA-SICKNESS,  se'-sik-nes,  n.  a  nervous 
affection  attended  with  nausea  and  con- 
vulsive vomiting,  produced  by  the  roll- 
ing, but  more  especially  the  pitching  of 
a  vessel  at  sea.  Its  origin  and  nature 
are  still  imperfectly  known.  It  usually 
attacks  those  persons  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  seafaring  life,  but  persons  so 
accustomed  do  not  always  escape.  It 
may  attack  the  strong  and  cautious 
while  the  debilitated  and  incautious  may 

go  free.  It  may  attack  on  smooth  war 
3rs,  while  a  rough  sea  may  fail  to  pro- 
duce it.  It  may  pass  away  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  or  last  during  a 
whole  voyage.  One  good  authority  ex- 
plains it  as  an  undue  accumulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  nervous  centres  along 
the  back,  and  especially  in  those  seg- 
ments of  the  spinal  cora  related  to  the 
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stomach  and  the  nmsdes  concerned  in 
vomiting,  and  recommends  as  the  best 
remedy  against  it  the  application  of  ice- 
bags  to  the  spinal  column.  In  some 
cases  its  violence  may  be  considerably 
mitigated  by  iced  brandy,  by  small  doses 
of  opium,  by  soda-water,  or  by  saline 
draughts  in  the  effervescent  state. 

SEASIDE,  se'sid,  n.  the  land  beside  the 
sea. 

SEASON,  sfi'zn,  n.  one  of  the  four  periods 
of  the  year :  the  usual  or  prop<^r  time  : 
any  particular  time :  any  period  of  time. 
— r.r.  to  mature  :  to  prepare  for  use  :  to 
accustom :  to  fit  for  the  taste :  to  g^ve 
relish  to  :  to  mingle  :  to  moderate.— t^.t. 
to  become  seasoned  or  matured :  to  grow 
fit  tor  use :  to  become  inured.-^n.  Sea.'- 
somcR.  p^.  saison — L.  aatiOf  -onis,  a 
sowing,  seedtime.] 

SEASONABLE,  se'zn-arbl,  oc^.  happening 
in  due  season:  occturingin  good,  suit- 
able, or  proper  time :  timely :  opportune. 

—adv.    SEA'SONABLY.-^n.    SSiL^SOMABLB- 

SEASONING,  sS'zn-ing,  n.  that  which  is 
added  to  food  to  give  it  greater  relish  : 
anything  added  to  increase  enjoyment. 
[See  Season.] 

S£AT,  set,  n.  that  on  which  one  sits :  a 
chair,  bench,  etc.:  the  place  where  one 
sits:  site:  a  place  where  anything  is 
established :  post  of  authority :  station : 
abode :  a  mansion.— t?.^.  to  place  on  a 
seat :  to  cause  to  sit  down  :  to  place  in 
any  situation,  site,  etc. :  to  estabush :  to 
fix:  to  assign  a  seat  to.  [A.S.  soete — 
sitan,  E.  Srr,  which  see.] 

SEA-X7NIC0RN,  se'-a'ni-kom,  n.  the  unv- 
com  of  the  sea,  the  narwhal. 

SEA-UBOHIN,  se'-ur'chin,  n.  the  sea- 
hedgehog.      [So  called  from  its  spines.] 

SEAWARD,  ssVard,  od;.,  towards  tnessa. 
—adv.  towards  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea. 

SEAWEED,  sS'wed,  n.  a  ^joeed  or  plant  of 
the  sea. 

SEAWORTHY,  s&'wuT-thi,  adj.,  worthy  or 
fit  for  sea. — n.  Sba'wosthinbss. 

SEBKA,  seb'ka,  n.  a  name  of  salt  marshes 
in  North  Africa,  sometimes  so  hard  on  the 
dried  surface  that  laden  camels  can  trav« 
erse  them,  sometunes  so  soft  that  these 
venturing  to  enter  them  sink  beyond  the 
power  of  recovery. 

SEBUNDY,  se-bun'di,  SEBUNDEE,  s§- 
bun'de,  n.  in  the  East  Indies,  an  irregu- 
lar or  native  soldier  or  local  militiarman, 
generally  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
revenue  and  police. 

SECANT,  se'kant,  ad;.,  cutting:  dividing 
into  two  parts.^-n.  a  line  that  cuts  an- 
other :  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of 
a  circle  to  one  extremity  of  an  arc,  pro- 
duced till  it  meets  the  tangent  to  the 
other  extremity.  [L*  secaiw,  secantis^ 
prjj.  of  seco,  to  cut.! 

SfiCEDE,  sd-sed',  v.i.  to  po  away:  to  separ- 
ate one's  self :  to  withdraw  from  fellow- 
ship or  association :  to  withdraw  from  the 
Federal  Union.  [L.  seoedo^  seoeasnm^-se, 
away,  and  oedo,  to  go.    See  Cede.] 

SECEDER,  se-sM'er,  n.  one  who  secedes : 
one  of  a  body  of  Presbyterians  who  se- 
ceded from  the  Church  of  Scotland  about 
1788. 

SECESSION,  se-sesh'un,  n.  the  act  of  ee- 
eeding :  withdrawal:  departure. 

SECLUDE,  se-kl56d',  v.t  to  shut  apart :  to 
keep  apart.  [L.  sedudo,  secliisum— «e, 
apart,  and  cHaudo,  to  shut.] 

SECLUSION,  se-kldd'zhun,  n.  the  act  of 
secluding :  a  shutting  out :  the  state  of 
being  secluded  or  apart :  separation :  re- 
tirement :  privacy :  solitude. 

SECOND,  seVund,  adj\  immediately  foU 
lowing  the  first :  the  ordinal  of  two :  next 


in  position  :  inferior. — n.  one  who  or  that 
which  follows  or  is  second :  one  who  at- 
tends another  in  a  duel  or  a  prize-fight : 
a  supporter :  the  dOth  part  of  a  minute 
of  time,  or  of  a  degree.— r.f.  to  follow: 
to  act  as  second :  to  assist :  to  encourage: 
to  support  the  mover  of  a  question  or 
resolution.  [Fr. — L.  aeamdug^sequor, 
secutus,  to  follow.  See  Sequence.] 
SECONDARILY,  sek'und-ar-i-li,  adv.  in  a 
secondary  manner  or  degree :  {B.)  sec- 
ondly. 

SECONDARY,  sek'und-ar-i,  adj.,  following 
or  coming  after  the  first :  second  in  posi- 
tion :  inferior :  subordinate :  deputed. — 
n.  a  subordinate :  a  delegate  or  deputy. 
|L.  secundarius.] 

SECONDER,  sek'und-er,  n.  one  who  sec- 
onds or  supports, 

SECOND-HAND,  seVund-hand.  adi.  re- 
ceived as  it  were  from  the  hand  of  a 
second  person  :  not  new :  that  has  been 
used  by  another.  [place. 

SECONDLY,  sek'und-li,  adv.  in  the  second 

SECOND-SIGHT,  sek'und-slt,  n.  a  second 
or  additional  sight:  power  of  seeing  things 
future  or  distant. 

SECRECY,  se'kre-si,  n.  the  state  of  being 
secret :  separation  ;  concealment :  retire- 
ment :  pnvacy :  fidelity  to  a  secret :  the 
keeping  of  secrets. 

SECRET,  sgTcret,  acfj.  put  apart  or  separ- 
ate :  concealed  from  notice :  removed 
from  sight :  unrevealed :  hidden :  se- 
cluded :  retired :  private :  keeping  se- 
crets: reserved. — n.  that  which  is  con- 
cealed :  an3rthing  unrevealed  or  un- 
known :  privacy  :  a  light  flexible  coat  of 
chain-mail  worn  under  the  ordinary 
outer  garments.  Sir  W,  Scott.  [Fr.— ll 
secrettis^from  secemo^secretum — se,  apart, 
and  cemOt  to  separate.] 

SECRETARIAL,  sek-re-t&'ri-al,  acfi.  per- 
taining to  a  secretary  or  bis  duties. 

SECRETARY,  sek're-tar-i,  n,  one  employed 
to  write  for  another ;  a  public  officer  in- 
trusted with  the  affairs  of  a  department 
of  government,  or  of  a  company,  etc. — 
n.  »b(/betaryship.  [lit.  **  one  who  is 
intrusted  with  secrets,"  a  confidant,  Fr. 
sdcr^atre— Low  L.  seoretarius.    See  Sb- 

SECRETE,  se-kret',  v.t  to  >ut  apart  or 
make  secret :  to  hide :  to  conceal :  to 
produce  from  the  circulating  fluids,  as 
the  blood  in  animals,  the  sap  in  vege- 
tables,   nil.  secemo,  secretum,] 

SECRETION,  se-kr6'shun,  n.  the  act  of  se- 
creting or  sepajrating  from  a  circulating 
fluid :  that  which  is  secreted. 

SECRETIVE,  se-kret'iv,  acb'.  tending  to  or 
causing  secretion :  given  to  secrecy  or  to 
secrets. — oaf;.  SsOBE'r'lVELT.- 


IVENS8S. 

SECRETLY,  se'kret-li,  adv.  in  a  secret 
manner:  privately:  unknown  to  others: 
in^YSiidlv 

SECRETNESS,  se'kret-nes,  ik  the  state  of 
beinsT  secret 

SECRETORY,*  se-kret'or-i,  acfj.  performing 
the  office  of  secretion. 

SECT,  sekt,  n.  a  body  of  men  who  unite  in 
holding  some  particular  views,  esp.  in 
religion  and  philosophv :  those  who  dis- 
sent from  an  estabuwed  church.  [Fr. 
sects— h.  secta,  a  way,  a  wav  of  thinking, 
hence  a  school  of  philosopny — seco^seo' 
turn,  to  cut  off.] 

SECTARIAN,  sek-t&'ri-an,  o^/.  pertaining 
to  or  peculiar  to  a  sect, — n.  one  of  a  sect. 

SECTARIANISM,  sek-tft'ri-an-izm,  n.  qual- 
ity or  character  of  a  sectarian :  devotion 
to  a  sect. 

SECTARY,  sek'tar-i,  n.  one  of  a  sect :  a 
dissenter. 

SECTILE,  seVtil,  adfj.  that  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.    [L.— #eoo,  to  cut.] 


SECTION,  sek'shun,  n.  act  of  cutting :  a 
division :  a  portion :  the  plan  of  any  ob- 
ject cut  through,  as  it  were,  to  show  its 
interior :  the  Tine  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces :  the  surface 
formed  when  a  solid  is  cut  by  a  plane  : 
a  square  mile  or  640  acres' of  land. 

SECTIONAL,  sek'sbun-al,  adj.  pertaining 
to  a  section  or  distinct  part. — adv.  Sexj- 

•nONALLY. 

SECTOR,  sek'tur,  n.  that  which  cuts :  that 
which  is  cut  off :  a  portion  of  a  circle  be- 
tween two  radii  and  the  intercepted  arc: 
a  mathematical  instrument  for  finding  a 
fourth  proportional. 

SECULAR,  sek'fi-lar,  ac(/.  pertaining  to  an 
age  or  generation :  coming  or  oMerved 
only  once  in  a  century :  (geol.)  gradually 
becoming  appreciable  in  the  course  of 
ages :  pertaining  to  the  present  world, 
or  to  things  not  spiritual :  not  bound  by 
monastic  rules. — n.  a  layman :  an  ec- 
clesiastic not  bound  bv  monastic  rules. — 
adv.  Seo'ularly.  [L.  secularis — secu- 
lum,  an  aee,  a  generation.] 

SECULARIST,  sek'fi-lajvist,  n.  one  who, 
discarding  relijpous  beh'ef  and  worship, 
applies  himself  exclusively  to  the  things 
of  this  life.— n.  SEC/uiiARlBlC. 

SECULARTTY,  sek-Q-lar'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  secular  or  worldly :  worldliness. 

SECULARIZE,  seiea-lar-Iz,  v.t  to  make 
secular :  to  convert  from  spiritual  to 
common  use. — n.  Segulabiza%on. 

SECURABLE,  se-kOr'a-bl,  acy.  that  may 
be  secured. 

SECURE,  se-kCir',  ac^'.,  vnthout  care  or 
anxiety,  careless,  so  in  B. :  free  from  fear 
or  danger:  safe:  confident:  incautious. — 
v.t.  to  make  safe :  to  render  certain  :  to 
guarantee  :  to  fasten.— adv.  Secube'lt. 
— n.  Secube'nbss.  [L.  se  (for  sine),  with 
out,  cura,  care.    See  Cabe.] 

SECURITY,  se-kOr'i.ti,  n.  state  of  being 
secure  :  freedom  from  fear:  carelessness: 
protection :  certainty ;  a  pledge :  — pi. 
bonds  or  certificates  in  evidence  of  debt 
or  propertv. 

SEDAN,  se-aan',  n.  a  covered  chair  for  one, 
carried  by  two  men.  [Invented  at  Sedan, 
in  France.] 

SEDATE,  se^l&t',  a£{;.  quiet:  serene:  serious, 
--adv.  Sedatb'ly.^^.  Seiu.tb'kess.  [Lit. 
'* seated,"  "settled,"  L.  sedatu^sedo, 
sedatum,  to  seat,  to  compose,  akin  to 
sedeo.  Sans,  sad,  to  sitj 

SEDATIVE,  sedVtiv,  adj.  tending  to  make 
sedate  or  composed :  moderating :  allay- 
ing irritation  or  pain. — n.  a  medicine  that 
allays  irritation  or  pain. 

SEDENTARY,  sed'en-tar-i,  adj.,  sitting 
much:  passed  chiefly  in  sitting:  requiring 
much  sitting:  inactive. ^ adv.  Sed'en- 
TABILY.— ^.  Sbd'entabiness.  [L.  sedento- 
rius^sedeo,  to  sit.] 

SEDERUNT,  sedrg'runt,  n.  (Scotland)  the 
sitting  of  a  court.  [L.  ''they  sat" — 
sedeo,  to  sit.] 

SEDGE,  sej,  n.  a  kind  of  flag  or  coarse 
^ass  growing  in  swamps  and  rivers, 
folder  form  seg — ^A.8.  secg ;  from  root  of 
Saw,  instrument  for  cuUing,  the  sedge 
being  so  called  from  its  sharp,  sword-like 
leaves.    Cf.  Gladiolub.] 

SEDGED,  sejd,  adj.  composed  of  sedge  or 
flags. 

SEDGY,  sei'i,  adj.  overgrown  with  sedge 

SEDIMENT,  sed'i-ment,  n.  that  which  set 
ties  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid :  dregs.  [L. 
sedinhentum-^^fideo,  to  sit,  to  settle.] 

SEDDCENTARY,  sed-i-menfar-i,  adj.  per- 
taining to,  consisting  of,  or  formea  by 
sediment. 

SEDITION,  se-dish'un,  n.  insurrection : 
any  offence  against  the  state  next  to 
treason.  [lit.  **  a  going  away,"  L.  sedUio 
I,  away,  and  eo,  itum,  Sauns.  i,  to  go.] 
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25KDITIOnS,  se-dish'uB,  adj.  pertaining  to 
sedition :  of  the  nature  of  or  tending  to 
excite  sedition  :  turbulent. — adv,  Sedi'- 
TIOUSLY.— n.  Sbdi'tiousness. 

SEDRAT,  sed'r&t,  n.  in  Mohammedan  myth, 
the  lotus-tree  which  stands  on  the  right 
side  of  the  invisible  throne  of  Allah. 
Each  seed  of  its  fruit  contains  a  houri, 
and  two  rivers  issue  from  its  roots.  In- 
numerable birds  carol  in  its  branches, 
which  exceed  in  width  the  distance  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  and  numberless 
angels  rest  in  their  shade. 

BEDuCE,  se-dtbs',  v,t,  to  draw  aside  from 
rectitude:  to  entice:  to  corrupt. — n. 
Sedu'cer.  [iuseduDO — se,  aside,  and  diico, 
dudum,  tolead,  to  draw.    See  Ducfr.] 

SEDIJCEMENT,  se-dOs'ment,  n.  act  of  se- 
ducingor drawine aside :  sdlurement. 

SEDncniON,8e-duk'shun,n.act  of  seducing 
or  enticing  from  virtue  :  crime  of  fraud- 
ulently depriving  an  unmarried  woman 
of  her  chastity. 

SEDUCTIVE,  se-duk'tiv,  cufi.  tending  to 
seduce  or  draw  aside. — odv.SBDUC'TiyELT. 

SEDULOUS,  sed'a-lus,  adj,  diligent :  con- 
stant.—adv.  SEl/UIiOUSLT. — n.  Skd'x^ 
L0USNE88.  jliit.  "  sitting  constantly, **  L. 
aediduB — seaeo,  to  sit.] 

SEE,  se,  n.  the  seat  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop  or  archbishop.  TO.  Fr.  «e,  sied — 
L.  0eae»— «edeo,  to  sit.    See  Sir.] 

SEE,  sS,  v,t,  to  perceive  by  the  eye :  to 
observe :  to  discover :  to  remark :  to  ex- 
perience :  to  visit. — v.t.  to  look  or  inquire: 
to  discern  :  to  understand  :  to  be  atten- 
tive i—paA,  saw ;  pa,p,  seen. — int.  look  I 
behold!— n.  Se'eb.— To  see  to,  to  look 
after :  (J?.)  to  behold.  [A.S.  seonj  sehvan; 
cog.  with  Ger.  sekenJ^ 

SEED,  s§d,  n.  the  thing  aovm:  the  sub- 
stance produced  by  plants  and  animals 
from  which  new  plants  and  animals  are 

fenerated  :  first  principle  :  original  : 
escendants. — v,i,  to  produce  seed.  [A.S. 
seed  —  8dwan,  E.  Sow  ;  cog.  with  Ice. 
sddh,  Oer.  9aat] 

8EEDBUD,  s^'bud,  n.  the  bud  or  germ  of 
the  seed. 

SEEDCAKE,  s^lc&k,  n.  a  sweet  cake  con- 
taining aromatic  seeds.  [the  seed. 

SEEDLING,  sSd'ling,  n.  a.plant  reared  from 

SEEDLOBE,  s^l5b,  n.  the  lobe  or  leaf  of 
a  plant  which  nourishes  the  growing 
point  or  seed. 

SEEDSMAN,  seds'man,  n.  one  who  deals  in 
seeds:  a  sower  :— j)Z.  Seeds'men. 

SEEDTIME,  sed'Um,  n.  the  time  or  season 
for  sowing  seed, 

SEEDY,  s^'i,  a4i'  abounding  with  seed : 
run  to  seed  :  having  the  flavor  of  seeds : 
worn  out:  shabby. — <Mdv.  Beed'ily. — n. 
Seed'hvess.  [since. 

SEEING,  sd'ing,  n.,  sight:  vision.  —  cow. 

SEEK,  sek,  v,t  to  go  in  search  of :  to  look 
for :  to  try  to  find  or  gain :  to  ask  for : 
to  solicit. — v.i.  to  make  search  or  inquiry: 
to  try :  to  use  solicitation  :  (B.)  to  resort 
to  :—pa,t.  and pa.p.  sought. — n.  Sebk'eb. 
fA.S.  s^can,  cog.  with  Ger.  siicken,  E. 
Saks.] 

SEEK-SORROW,  sSk'-sor-d,  n.  one  that 
contrives  to  give  himself  vexation:  a 
self-tormentor.    SirP,  Sidney, 

SEEL,  sel,  v,t,  to  close  the  eyes  of  with  a 
thread:  a  term  of  falconry,  it  being  a  com- 
mon practice  to  run  a  thread  through 
the  eyelids  of  a  hawk,  so  as  to  keep  them 
together,  when  first  taken,  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing it  tractable.  '*A  seeled  dove  that 
mounts  and  mounts." — Bacon,  Hence, 
to  close,  as  a  person's  eyes  :  to  blind :  to 

hoodwink. 

She  that  so  younar  could  give  out  such  a  aeemlnr, 
To  Mel  her  fathers  eyes  up,  dose  as  oak.— Sfta«. 
Oold  death  ...  his  sable  eyes  did  ssel.— ODbqpmon. 

[Fr.  ctUer,  sitter ,  from  oil,  L.  dUum,  an 
eyelash.] 


SEEM,  sSm,  v.i,  to  appear:  to  have  a  show: 
to  look. — v,t.  (B,)  to  befit.— n.  Sebm'eb. 
[A.S.  siman,  to  place  together,  to  adapt 
or  fit ;  conn,  witn  Same,  and  Ger.  ziefnen, 
to  be  suitable.] 

SEEMING,  sSm^ing,  o^/.,  apparent:  spe- 
cious.— n.  appearance :  semblance. — adv, 
Seem^ikglt.-^.  Seem'ingness. 

SEEMLY,  B§mli,  ad{j,  {comp,  Seem'lieb, 
superL  Seem'liest),  becommg :  suitable : 
decent. — adv,  in  a  decent  or  suitable  man- 
ner.— n.  Seeh'limess. 

SEEN,  sen,  pa,p,  of  See. 

SEER,  s§'r,  n.  one  who  foresees  events :  a 
prophet. 

SEESAW,  se'saw,  n.  motion  to  and  fro,  as 
in  the  act  of  sawing :  a  play  among  chil- 
dren, in  which  two  seated  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  board  supported  in  the  centre 
move  alternately  up  and  down.  —  adj, 
moving  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro. — 
v,i,  to  move  backwards  and  forwards. 
JProb.  a  reduplication  of  Saw.] 

SEETHE,  s&th,  v,t.  to  boil :  to  cook  in  hot 
liquid. — v,i.  to  be  boiling :  to  be  hot : — 
pa,t  seethed  or  sod;  pa,p,  seethed  or 
sodd'en.  [A.S*  sedthan^  cog.  with  Ice. 
modha,  ana  Ger.  steden.] 

8EETHER,  B^th'er,  n,  one  who  or  that 
which  seethes :  a  boiler :  a  pot  for  boil- 
ing things. 

She  sets  the  kettle  on; 
Like  burnished  gold  the  little  mether  shone. 

SEFATIAN,  s&-fa'shi-an,  n.  one  of  a  sect 
of  Mohammedans  who  hold  peculiar 
views  with  regard  to  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  Qoa,  They  are  opposed  to 
the  MotazUites, 

SEG,  seg,  n.  sedge:  also,  the  yellow  flower- 
de-luce. 

SEG,  SEGG,  seg,  n.  a  castrated  bull :  a 
bull  castrated  when  full  grown :  a  buU- 
seg.    [Scotch.] 

SEGAB,  s&'g&r'.    See  Cigar. 

SEGE,  n.  a  siege.    Chancer, 

SEGGAB,  seg'g&r,  n.  the  case  of  fire-clay 
in  which  fine  stoneware  is  inclosed  while 
being  baked  in  the  kiln.  Written  also 
Saggeb.  [Prov.  E.sag9ard,  saggar^  contr. 
for  safegwxrd,  Cf.  seggard^  a  riding  sur- 
toutj 

SEGHOL,  se-gol',  n.  a  Hebrew  vowel-point, 
or  short  vowel,  thus  *.* — indicating  the 
sound  of  the  English  e  in  men, 

SEGHOLATE,  se^Gr&t,  a^'.  marked  with 
a  seghol. 

SEGIOSNT,  seg'ment,  n.  a  part  cut  off:  a 
portion  :  (geom,)  the  part  of  a  circle  cut 
off  by  a  straight  line :  the  part  of  a 
sphere  cut  off  oy  a  plane.  [L.  seoo,  to 
cut.] 

SEGMENT,  seg'ment,  v,t,  to  separate  or 
divide  into  segments :  as,  a  segmented 
cell. 

SEGREGATE,  seg're-gftt,  v,t,  to  separate 
from  others.  —  n.  I&gbega'tiok.  [lit. 
•*to  set  apart  from  &  flock,**  L.  segregOy 
•atus  —  se,  apart,  and  grex,  gregis,  a 
flock.] 

SEIDLTTZ,  SIdlitz,  adj.  saline  water  of  or 
from  Seidlitz  in  Bohemia,  also  a  saline 
anericnt  no^i^der 

SEIGNIOR,  sSn'yur,  n.  a  title  of  honor  and 
address  in  Europe  to  elders  or  superiors: 
the  lord  of  a  manor. — Grand  Seignior, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey. — adj.  Seignobial, 
se-nO'ri-al.  [Fr.  seigneur  —  L.  senior — 
senea;,  old.  In  Low  L.  senior  sometimes— 
domtntM,  lord.    Doublet  Sire.] 

SEIGNIORY,  sSn'yur-i,  n.  the  power  or 
authority  of  a  set^tor  or  lord  :  a  manor. 

SEINE,  s6n,  n.  a  large  net  for  catching  fish. 
[Ft. — ^L.  sa.gena — Gr.  sagSni,] 

Seismic,  sis'mic,  ac^f,  belonging  to  an 
earthguaJee. 

SEISMOLOGY,  sfo-moro-ji,  n.  the  science 


of  earthquake.  [Gr.  seismos,  an  earth- 
quake, and  logos,] 

SEilSMOBiETEK,  sis-mom'et-er,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  direction 
and  force  of  earthquakes  and  similar  con- 
cussions. There  are  various  contrivances 
for  this  purpose,  the  most  perfect  of 
which  is  perhaps  the  form  used  in  the 
observatory  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  con- 
sists of  a  delicate  electric  apparatus, 
which  is  set  to  work  by  the  agitation  or 
change  of  level  of  a  mercurial  column, 
which  records  the  time  of  the  first  shock, 
the  interval  between  the  shocks,  and  the 
duration  of  each  ;  their  nature,  whether 
vertical  or  horizontal,  the  maximum  in- 
tensity; and  in  the  case  of  horizontal 
shocks  the  direction  is  also  given.  [Gr. 
seisfTtos,  a  shaking,  an  earthquake,  and 
metron,  a  measure.] 

SEISMOMETRY,  s!s-mom'et-ri,n.the  meas- 
urement of  the  force  and  direction  of 
earthquakes,  etc.:  the  art  or  practice  of 
using  the  seismometer. 

SEIZE,  sSz,  v.t.  to  take  possession  of  forc- 
ibly :  to  take  hold  of  :  to  grasp :  to  ap- 
prehend.—n.  Seiz'er. — ac^j,  Seiz'able. 
[Fr.  saisir  (Prov.  sazir,  to  take  posses- 
sion of)— O.  Ger.  sasjan,  to  set,  (Jer.  be- 
setzen,  E.  Beset.] 

SEIZIN,  sez'in,  n.  in  law,  (a)  p^ossession. 
Seizin  is  of  two  sorts — seizin  in  deed  or 
fact  and  seizin  in  law.  Seizin  in  fact 
or  deed  is  actual  or  corporal  possession ; 
seizin  in  law  is  when  something  is  done 
which  the  law  accounts  possession  or 
seizin,  as  enrolment,  or  when  lands  de- 
scend to  an  heir  but  he  has  not  yet  en- 
tered on  them.  In  this  case  tne  law 
considers  the  heir  us  seized  of  the  estate, 
and  the  p^erson  who  wrongfully  enters  on 
the  land  is  accounted  a  disseizor :  (5)  the 
act  of  taking  possession :  (c)  the  thing 
possessed;  possession.  [Fr.  saisine,  seizin, 
from  saistr,  to  seize.    See  Seize.] 

SEIZURE,  sS'zh^r,  n.  act  of  seizing :  cap- 
ture :  grasp  :  the  thing  seized. 

SELAH,  sela,  n,  in  the  Psalms,  a  word  de- 
noting silence  or  a  pause  in  the  musical 
performance  of  the  song.     [Heb.] 

SELDOM,  sel'dum,  adv.,  rarely :  not  often. 
[A.S,seldum;  Ice.siaZdan,Ger.seZ^en,rare.] 

SELECT,  se-lekt',  v,t,  to  pick  out  from  a 
number  by  preference :  to  choose :  to 
cull. — ac{j.,  picked  out :  nicely  chosen  : 
choice. — n.  Select'ness.  [L.  seligo,  se- 
ledum — se,  aside,  and  lego,  Gr.  legd,  to 
gather,  to  pick  out.] 

SELECTION,  s§-lek'shun,  n.  the  act  of  se- 
lecting or  choosing  and  taking  from 
among  a  number ;  a  taking  by  prefer- 
ence of  one  or  more  from  a  number :  a 
number  of  things  selected  or  taken  from 
others  by  preference. — ^Natural  Seuco 
TION,  that  process  in  nature  by  which 
plants  and  animals  best  fitted  for  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed  sur- 
vive, propagate,  and  spread,  while  the 
less  fittea  die  out  and  disappear ;  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest ;  the  preservation  by 
their  descendants  of  useful  variations 
arising  in  animals  or  plants.  '*  This 
preservation  of  favorable  individual  dif- 
ferences and  variations,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  which  are  injurious,  I  have 
called  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Survival 
of  the  Fittest.  .  .  .  Several  writers  have 
misapprehended  or  objected  to  the  term 
natural  selection.  Some  have  even  im- 
agined that  natural  selection  induces 
variability,  whereas  it  implies  only  the 
preservation  of  such  variations  as  arise 
and  are  beneficial  to  the  being  under  its 
conditions  in  life." — Darwin. 

SELECTIVE,sg-lek'tiv,ad(^'.  selecting:  tend- 
ing to  select.  "  Selecttve  provioence  of 
the  Almighty.  "—Bp.  Hall. 
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SELECTMAN,  se-lekt'man,  n.  in  New  En- 
gland, a  town  officer  chosen  annually  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  town,  pro- 
vide for  the  poor,  etc.  Their  number  is 
usually  from  three  to  seven  in  each  town, 
and  these  constitute  a  kind  of  executive 
authority. 

SELENIUM,  sel-e'ni-um,  n.  an  elementary 
substance  allied  to  sulphur.  [Goined 
from  Gr.  sdSnS,  the  moon,  like  teuurium 
from  L.  teUus.'i 

SELENOGRAPHY,  sel-en-ojf'raf-i,  n.  de- 
scription of  the  moon.  [Or.  adSn^,  and 
graphd,  to  write.] 

SELF,  self,  n.  one's  own  person:  one's  per- 
sonal interest :  selfishness  :  a  flower  or 
blossom  of  a  uniform  color,  especially  one 
without  an  edging  or  border  distinct  from 
the  ground  color:— pZ,  Selves  (selvz). — 
a4j.  very:  particular:  one's  own.— iSeZ/ is 
the  first  element  in  innumerable  com- 
pounds, generally  of  obvious  meaning,  in 
most  of  which  it  denotes  either  the  agent 
or  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
word  witli  which  it  is  joined,  or  the  person 
on  behalf  of  whom  it  is  performed,  or  the 
person  or  thing  to,  for,  or  towards  whom 
or  which  a  quality,  attribute,  or  feeling 
expressed  by  the  following  word,  belonp^, 
is  directed,  or  is  exerted,  or  from  which 
it  proceeds;  or  it  denotes  the  subject  of, 
or  object  affected  by,  such  action,  qual- 
ity, attribute,  feeling,  and  the  like.  (A.S. 
sdff  silf,  cog.  with  Ger.  selbe,  Goth.  8uba,] 

SELf-DENLSIj,  self-^e-nf  al,  n.  the  denial 
of  one's  self:  the  not  gratifying  one's  own 
appetites  or  desires. 

SELF-EVIDENT,  self-ev'i-dent,  a4j\  evi- 
dent of  itself  or  without  proof:  that  com- 
mSifids  absent 

SELF-EXISTENT,  self-egz-ist'ent,  adj.  ex- 
isting of  or  by  himself,  independent  of  any 
other  being. — n,  Self-exist'encb. 

SELFISH,  selfish,  acfj.  chiefly  or  wholly 
regarding  one's  own  self  :  void  of  regara 
to  others. — cuh\  Self'ishlt. — n,  Selp'- 

ISHNBSS. 

SELF-POSSESSION,    self-poz-zesh'un,    n. 

the  possession  of  one's  self  or  faculties  in 

danger:  calnmess. 
SELF-RIGHTEOUS,  self-rlt'yus,  oc^'. 

righteous  in  one's  own  estimation. — n. 

Self-right'eousness. 
SELFSAME,  self  sSm,  adb\  the  very  same. 
SELF-SUFFICIENT,  self-suf-fish'ent,  ac^f. 

confident    in    one's    own     sufficiency : 

haughty. — ».  Selp-bijffi'ciency. 
SELF-WILLED,  self -wild,  ac^J\  governed 

by  one's  own  will. 
SELICTAR,  se-lik't&r,  n.  the  sword-bearer 

of  a  Turkish  chief. 

Sdictar  /  unsheathe  then  our  chieTs  scimitar. 

SELL,  sel,  v,t  to  deliver  in  exchange  for 
something  paid  as  equivalent :  to  betray 
for  money. — v.i,  to  nave  commerce :  to 
be  sold:— pa. ^.  andpa.p.  s6ld. — n.  Sell'- 
ER.  rA.S.  sdlan^  to  give,  with  cog.  words 
in  all  the  Teut.  tongues,  as  Ice.  «^a,  O. 
Ger.  sellenf  Gk>th.  Mijan,  to  ofifer  in  sac- 
rifice  1 

SELTZER,  selt'zer,  ady.  denoting  a  mineral 
water  brought  from  Lower  Selters,  a 
village  of  Nassau,  in  Germany. 

SELVAGE,  sel'vaj,  SELVEDGE,  sel'vej,  n. 
that  part  of  cloth  which  forms  an  edge 
of  itfielf  without  hemming:  a  border. 
[From  Self  and  Edge.] 

SELVES,  selvz,  pi.  of  Self. 

SEMAPHORE,  sem'a-f Or,  n.  a  kind  of  tele- 
graph or  apparatus  for  conveying  infor- 
mation by  signals  visible  at  a  distance, 
such  as  oscillating  arms  or  flags  by  dav- 
light  and  lanterns  at  night.  *  Many  kinds 
01  semaphores  were  in  use  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  a 
simple  form  is  still  employee!  on  rail- 

Y 


ways  to  signal  trains  approaching'  a  sta- 
tion. [Gr.  sSrna,  a  sig^,  and  pherd,  to 
bear  1  * 

SEMAPHORIC,  sem-a-f or'ik,  SEMAPHORr 
ICAL,  sem-a-for'ik-al,  ac^,  relating  to  a 
semaphore  or  to  semaphores:  tele- 
graphic. 

SEMBliANCE,  semlblans,  n.,  likeness:  ap- 
pearance: figure.  [Fr. — 9em&Zer,  to  seem 
— L.  simUo,  to  make  like — simUis,  like.] 

SEMIBREVE,  sem'i-brev,  n.  a  musical 
note,  half  the  length  of  a  breve,  [L. 
semif  half,  Breve.] 

SEMICIRCLE,  sem'i-serk-1,  n.  half  a  cir- 
cle :  the  figure  bounded  by  the  cuameter 
of  a  circle  and  half  the  circumference. 
— ady,  Sehicib'culab.  [L.  semi,  half, 
and  Circle.] 

SEMICIRCUMFERENCE,  sem-i-ser-kum'- 
fer-ens,  n.,  half  of  the  circumference  of 
a  circle.    [L.  semi,  half,  and  CircuhfeRp 

ENCE.1 

SEMICOLON,  sem'i-kMon,  n.  the  point  (;) 
showing  a  division  greater  than  the 
comma.  JXiit.  ''half  a  colon,"  L.  semi, 
half,  and  Colon.] 

SEMIDIAMETER,  sem-i-di-am'e-ter,  n., 
half  the  diameter  of  a  circle :  a  radius. 
[L.  semi,  half,  and  Diaheter.] 

SEMIFLUID,    sem-i-fl66'id,  a(^\,  half  or 

imperfectly  fluid,    [L.  semi,  half,  and 

Fluid.] 
SEMINAXi,  sem'in-al,  a^j*    pertaining   to 

seed :   radical :  rudimentai.    [L.  semen, 

seminis,  seed — sero,  to  sow.] 
SEMINARY,    sem'in-ar-i,    n.    a   place   of 

education  :  (lit.)  a  place  where  seed  is 

sown. 
SEMINATION,    sem-i-na'shun,    n.  act  of 

sowing :  natural  dispersion  of  seed. 
SEMIQtJAVER,  8em'i-Kwa-ver,n.  a  mua* 

ical  note,  half  the  length  of  a  quaver, 

[L.  semi,  half,  and  Quaver.] 

SEMITIC,  sem-it'ik,  ac^j.  pertaining  to  the 

great  family  of  languages  that  mcludes 

Hebrew  and  Arabic.  [Derived  from  Shem 

in  Genesis  x.  21.1 
SEMITONE,   sem'i-tOn,  n.,  half  a  tone: 

one  of  the  lesser  intervals  of  the  musical 

scale,  as  from  B  to  C. — adj.  Semiton^IO. 

[L.  semi,  half,  and  Tone.] 
SEMI-TRANSPARENT,  sem'i -trans -pft'- 

rent,acy.,?ialf  or  imperfectly  transparent. 

— n.  Sem'i-transpa'renoy.  (X.  semi,  half, 

and  Transparent.] 
SEMIVOCAL,  sem-i-v5'kal,  adj.  pertaining 

to   a  semivoweL     [L.  semi,  half,  ana 

VOOAL.] 

SEMIVOWEL,  sem-i-voVel,  n.  a  hajfvowel: 
a  letter  with  a  half  vowel  sound,  as  fn. 
[L.  semi,  half,  and  Vowel.] 

SEMOLINA,  sem-o-lS'na,  n.  the  particles 
of  fine  hard  wheat  which  do  not  pass 
into  flour  in  milling.  ffVora  It.  semola — 
L.  simila,  the  finest  wheat  flour.] 

SEMPITERNAL,  sem-pi-ter'nal,  adj.,  eoer- 
lasting:  endless.  [L.  sempitemus-sem^ 
per,  ever,  and  cBtemus.   See  Eternal.] 

SEMPSTER,  sem'ster,  SEMPSTRESS,  sem'- 
stres,  n.  a  woman  who  sews.    [See  Seah- 

SEMPsricY-WORK,  sem'stri-wurk,  n.  nee- 
dle-work :  sewing.    Henry  BrooT^. 

SENARY,  sen'ar-i,  ojdj.  containing  six :  of 
or  belonging  to  six.  [L.  senarius — seni, 
six  each — sex,  six.] 

SENATE,  sen'at,  n.  a  legislative  or  deliber- 
ative body,  esp.  the  upper  house  of  a 
national  legislature :  that  branch  of  the 
American  Congress  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  States  and  whose  members 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years  :  one 
of  the  two  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
State  Legislature  or  Assembly.  [L.  senor 
tus,  (lit.)  a  council  of  el<ier»— «enea;,  senis, 
old,  an  old  man.] 


SENATOR,  sen'a-tur,  n.  a  member  of  a 
senate. — n.  Sen'atorship. 

SENATORIAL,  sen-a-t5'ri-al,  oc^'.  pertain- 
ing to  or  becoming  a  senate  or  a  senator. 
—adv.  Senato'rially. 

SEND,  send,  v.t.  to  cause  to  go:  to  cause 
to  be  conveyed :  to  despatch :  to  com- 
mission :  to  diffuse :  to  oestow. — v.i.  to 
despatch  a  message  or  messenger  :—pa.t. 
a,na  pa.p.  sent. — n.  Senp'er.  [A.S.  sen^ 
dan ;  Ice.  senda ;  Goth,  sandjan  ;  prob. 
allied  to  Sans,  sadh,  to  so  away.] 

SENDAL,  sen'daJ,  n.  a  tnin  silk  or  linen. 
[O.  Fr. — ^Low  L.  sindalum — ^L.  sindon — 
Gr.  sindGn,  a  fine  cloth  from  India.] 

SENESCHAL,  sen'esh-al,  n.  a  steward.— n. 
Sen'eschalshif.  [lit.  '*  the  senior  or 
oldest  of  the  servants,"  Fr.  s^n^chal — ^Low 
L.  siniscalcus,  from  a  Teut.  root  sin  found 
in  Goth,  sinirsta,  oldest  (cog.  with  L. 
senex,  senis,  old),  and  Gk>tn.  skalks,  O. 
Ger.  scale,  a  servant.] 

SENILE,  s^'nll,  adj.  pertaining  to  old  age 
or  attendant  on  it :  aged. — n.  Senilxtt, 
se-niri-ti.    FL.  senilis — senex,  senis,  old.1 

SENIOR,  sSn'yur,  adj.,  elder:  older  in  of- 
fice. —  n.  one  older  than  another :  one 
older  in  ofiSce :  an  aged  person.r-tt.  Sen- 
iority, sSn-i-or'i-ti.  TL.,  comp.  of  senex.] 

SENNA,  sen'a,  n.  the  dried,  purgative  leaf- 
lets of  several  species  of  cassia.  [Ar. 
sena.l 

SENNIGHT,  sen'it,  n.  contracted  from 
set^en  night :  a  week.    [See  Fortnight.] 

SENSATION,  sen-s&'shun,  n.  perception  by 
the  senses:  feeling  excited  by  external 
objects,  by  the  state  of  the  body,  or  by 
immaterial  objects :  a  state  of  excitea 
feeling :  an  unexpected  or  startling  news 
item  or  other  article  in  the  newspapers : 
any  surprising  or  shocking  intelligence 
—ady.  Senra'tional. 

SENSATIONALISM,  sen-sa'shun-al-izm,  n, 
the  doctrine  that  our  ideas  originate 
solely  in  sensation,  and  that  there  are  no 
innate  ideas :  the  practice  of  dealing  in 
newspaper,  pulpit,  or  forensic  sensations. 
— n.  Sensa'tionalist,  a  believer  in  sensa- 
tionalism. 

SENSE,  sens,  n.  a  faculty  by  which  objects 
are  perceived  :  perception  :  discernment : 
understanding:  power  or  soundness  of 
judgment :  reason  :  opinion :  conviction  : 
import  :—pl.  The  senses,  or  five  senses, 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 
[Ft. — ^L.  sensus — sentio,  to  discern  by  the 
senses.] 

SENSELESS,  sens'les,  ac(j.  without  sense : 
incapable  of  feeling :  wanting  sympathy : 
foolish.— adv.  Sense'lesslt.— n.  Sense'- 

LESSNESS. 

SENSE  -  RHYTHM,  sens'-rithm,  n.  an 
arrangement  of  words  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  the  rhythm 
consists  not  in  a  rise  and  fall  of  accent 
or  quantity  of  syllables,  but  in  a  pulsa- 
tion of  sense  rising  and  falling  through 
the  parallel,  antithetic,  or  otherwise 
balanced  members  of  each  verse :  paral- 
lelism.   Prof.  W.  R.  Smith. 

SENSIBILITY,  sens-i-bil'i-ti,  n.  state  or 
quality  of  being  sensible  :  actual  feeling : 
capacity  of  feeling:  susceptibility:  acute- 
ness  of  feeling :  delicacy. 

SENSIBLE,  sens'i-bl,  adj.  capable  of  being 
perceived  by  the  senses  or  oy  the  mind  : 
capable  of  being  affected;  easily  affected: 
delicate:  intelligent:  judicious:  cognizant; 
aware. — n.  Sens'ibleness. — adv.  Sens'? 

BLY 

SENSIFACIENT,  sen-si-fa'shi-ent,  adtj.  pro 
ducing  sensation :  sensiflc.  Huxley.  [L 
sensus,  sense,  and  facio,  to  make.] 

SENSIFICATORY,  sen-sifi-ka-tor-i,  adj. 
sensifacient :  sensific.    Huxley. 

SENSIGENOUS,  sen-sij'e-nus,  adi.  origin- 
ating or  causing  sensation.    *'  The  sensi- 
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tive  subject,  the  aenHgenous  object.**— • 
Huxley,  [L.  aensuSy  sense,  and  geUj  root 
of  fl'igJJS^to  beget.] 

SENSITIVE,  sens'i-tiv,  ac^j.  having  sense 
or  feeling :  susceptible  to  sensations : 
easily  affected :  pertaining  to  or  depend- 
ing on  sensation. — adv.  Sens'itively. — 
Ths,  SENS'mvENKSS,  Sensitiv'ity.— Skns'- 
ITIVK  PLANT,  sk  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  so  sensitive  that  they  close  when 
touched. 

SENSORIAL,  sen-s5'ri-al,  cuy,  pertaining 
to  the  sensorium. 

SENSORIUM,  sen-86'ri-nm,  SENSORY, 
sen'sor-i,  n.  the  organ  which  receives  the 
Impressions  made  on  the  senses. 

SENSUAL,  6en'sbd5-al,  ac^'.  pertaining  to, 
affecting,  or  derived  from  the  senseSf  as 
distinct  from  the  mind:  not  intellectual 
or  spiritual :  given  to  the  pleasures  of 
sense  :  voluptuous :  lewd. — adv.  Sen'su- 
ALLY.— n.  Sen'suai*ne88.  [Fr.— L.  sen- 
sualis.^ 

SENSUALISM,  sen'sb55-al-izm,  n.  sensual 
indulgence :  the  doctrine  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  derived  originally  from  the 
senses 

SENSUALIST,  sen'shSO-al-ist,  n.  one  given 
to  sensualism  or  sensual  indulgence:  a 
debauchee :  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
sensualism. 

SENSUALITY,  sen-shoS-ari-ti,  n.  indul- 
gence in  sensual  pleasures :  lewdness. 

SENSUALIZE,  sen'sh5Q-al-iz,  v.t  to  make 
sensual:  to  debase  by  carnal  ^ratificatioiu 

SENSUOUS,  sen'sh5&-us,  acfj.  pertaining 
to  sense :  full  of  passion:  connected  with 
sensible  objects. 

SENTENCE,  sent'ens,  n.  opinion :  a  judg- 
ment pronounced  on  a  criminal  by  a 
court  or  judge :  a  maxim :  (gram.^  a 
number  of  words  containing  a  cbmplete 
thought. — v.t,  to  pronounce  jud^^ment 
on:  to  condemn.  [Fr. — ^L.  sententta  Qit.) 
what  one  thinks — sentio,  to  feel,  to  think.] 

SENTENTIAL,  sen-ten'shal,  adj.  pertaining 
to  a  sentence :  comprising  sentences. — 
adv.  Sbnten'tially. 

SENTENTIOUS,  sen-ten'shus,  adj.  abound- 
ing with  sentences  or  maxims :  short  and 
pithy  in  expression  :  bombastic,  or  affect- 
ed in  speech. — adv,  Senten'tiously. — n. 
Senteittiousness. 

SENTIENT,  sen'shi-ent,  adj.,  disceminghy 
the  senses :  having  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion and  sensation. — n.  Ssn'tiencb.  [Pr.p. 
of  L.  sentio,  to  feel,] 

SENTIMENT,  sen'ti-ment,  n.  a  thought 
occasioned  bv  feeling  :  opinion  :  judg- 
ment :  sensibinty  :  feeling :  a  thought 
expressed  in  words  :  a  maxim :  a  toast. 
[From  L.  sentio,  to  feel.] 

SENTIMENTAL,  sen-ti-ment'al,  eu^'.  hav- 
ing or  abounding  in  sentiments  or  reflec- 
tions :  having  an  access  of  sentiment  or 
feeling  :  affectedly  tender.— adv.  Senti- 
ment'ally. 

SENTIMENTAUSM,  sen-ti-ment'al-izm, 
SENTIMENTALITY,  sen-ti-men-tal'i-ti, 
n.  quality  of  being  sentimental :  affecta- 
tionof  fine  feeling. 

SENTIMENTALIST,  sen-ti-ment'al-ist,  n. 
one  who  affects  sentiment  or  fine  feeling. 

SENTINEL,  sen'ti-nel,  n.  one  who  keeps 
watch  by  pacing  to  and  fro  a  little  path : 
a  sentry.  [Fr.  sentineUe ;  of  doubtful 
onjginj 

SENTRY,  sen'tri,  n.  a  sentinel :  a  soldier  on 

Juard  to  observe  the  approach  of  danger. 
A.  corr.  of  Sentinel.] 
^^TRY-BOX,  sen'tri-boks,  n.  a  box  io 
shelter  a  sentry. 
SEPARABLE,  sep'ar-«-bl,  adj,  that  may  be 
separated  or  disioined.--<cdv.  Sef'arably. 

— n.  SEPABABn/lTY. 

SEPARATE,  8ep'ar-&t,  v.t.  to  divide :  to 
part :  to  withdraw :  to  set  apart  for  a 


certain  purpose. — v.t.  to  part :  to  with- 
draw from  each  other :  to  become  dis- 
united.— adj.  separated :  divided  :  apart 
from  another:  distinct. — adv.  Sep'ab- 
ATELY.  [L.  separo,  separaius  {lit.)  to  put 
aside  or  by  itself — se,  aside,  and  jxiro,  to 
put,  to  prepare.] 

SEPARATION,  sep-ar-a'shun,  n.  act  of 
separating  or  disjoining  :  state  of  being 
separate  :  disunion  :  the  state  of  a  mar- 
ried couple  legally  living  apart,  witloout 
an  absolute  divorce. 

SEPARATISM,  sep'ar-a-tizm,  n.  act  of 
separating  or  withdrawing,  esp.  from  an 
established  church. 

SEPARATIST,  sep'ar-a-tist,  n.  one  who 
separates  or  witndraws,  esp.  from  an  es- 
taoh'shed  church :  a  dissenter. 

SEPIA,  se'pi-a,  n.  a  fine  brown  pigment 
prepared  from  the  "  ink  "  of  the  cuttle^ 
jish:  Indian  or  China  ink.  [L. — Gr.,  the 
cuttle-fish,] 

SEPOY,  se'poy,  n.  a  native  soldier,  wheth- 
er Hindu  or  Mohammedan,  in  the  British 
army  in  India.  [Hind,  sipahi,  a  soldier, 
(lit)  a  bowman,  the  spaJn  of  Turkish  and 
Algerian  armies,  from  sip,  a  bow  and 
RjTrow.] 

SEPT,  sept,  n.  in  Ireland,  a  subdivision  of 
a  tribe.    [Probably  a  corr.  of  Sect.] 

SEPTEMBER,  sep-tem'ber,  n.  the  ninth 
month  of  the  year.  [L.  septem^  seven, 
and  her  ^^fer.  Sans,  hhar,  to  carry,  bear. 
It  was  the  seventh  month  of  the  old  Ro- 
man year,  which  began  in  March.] 

SEPTENARY,  sep'ten-ar-i,  adj.  consistmg 
of  seven,  [L.  septenaHMS—septem,  seven*  J 

^IPTENNIAL,  sep-ten'yai,  adj.  lasting 
seven  years:  happening  evenr  seven  years. 
— ock;.  Seftknn'ially.  [£<.  septenmM^ 
septem,  seven,  anntia,  a  year.] 

SEFEIC,  sep'tik,  adj.  promoting  putrefao- 
tion. — n.  a  substance  that  promotes  the 
putrefaction  of  bodies.  [Or.  a^ikos — 
8W>,  to  make  putrid.] 

SEPTUAGENARIAN,  sep-tu-a-jen-ft'ri-an, 
n.  a  person  seventy  years  old. 

SEPTUAGENARY,  sep-ta-aj'en-ar-i,  a^j. 
consisting  of  seventy. — n,  one  70  years 
old.  [L.  a^uagenarius  —  stptuageni, 
seventy  each— gep^em,  seven.] 

SEPTUAGESIMA,  sep-tQ-a-jes'i-noa,  n. 
the  third  Sunday  before  Lent— the  sev^ 
entieth  day  before  Easter.  [L.  aeptuages- 
imus — «ep^em,  seven.] 

SEPTUAGeSIMAL,  sep-ta-o-jes'i-mal,  a4j. 
consisting  of  seventy :  counted  by  seven- 
ties. 

SEPTUAGINT,  sen'ta-a-jint,  n.  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  seventy  translators  at 
Alexandria  about  800  yeara  B.C.  [L.  0ep- 
tuagintaf-^eptem,  seven.] 

SEPULCHRAL,  s^pul'kral,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  a  sepulchre,  or  to  DEK>miments 
erected  for  the  dead :  {fig*)  deep,  hollow, 
as  tone. 

SEPULCHRE,  sep'ul-ker,  n.  a  place  of 
hurial :  tomb.  [Fr. — ^L.  sepvXchrum — «e- 
pelio,  sepultus,  to  bury.] 

SEPULTURE,  sep'ul-tOr,  ».  act  of  burying 
the  dead  :  interment :  burial. 

SEQUEL,  se'kwel,  n.  that  which  follows : 
succeeding  part :  result :  consequence. 
\Tv. — ^L.  segueZo— ^Mguor,  Gr.  hepomaiy 
to  followj 

SEQUENCE,  selcwens,  n.  state  of  being 
sequent  or  f (blowing :  order  of  succession: 
that  which  follows  :  consequence:  (miwfc) 
a  regular  succession  of  similar  chords. 
[L.  sequoT,  to  follow.] 

SEQUENT,  se'kwent,  adj.  foUowiug :  suc- 
ceeding. 

SEQUESTER,  se-kwes'ter,  v.t.  to  separate: 
to  withdraw  from  society  :  to  set  apart : 
(1aw\  to  place  anvthingoonteated  into  the 
nanas  of  a  third  person  till  the  dispute 


Is  settled:  to  hold  the  property  of  another 
fill  the  profits  pav  the  demands:  to 
take  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  bank- 
rupt in  order  to  distribute  it  among  the 
creditors. — v,i.  (law)  to  renounce  any  in- 
terest in  the  estate  of  a  husband.  [Low 
L.  sequestro,  -atum — ^L.  sequester,  a  de- 
positary, from  sequi,  to  follow.] 

SEQUESTERED,  se-kwes'terd,  o^^'.  retired, 
seel  uded 

SEQUESTRATE,  se-kwes'trftt,  v.t.  to  se- 
quester. 

SEQUESTRATION,  sek-wes-trS'shun,  n. 
act  of  sequestering,  esp.  the  seizure  of 
any  one's  property  for  the  use  of  the 
state  during  di^imte,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors :  state  of  being  separated :  se- 
clusion from  S€x;iety. 

SEQUESTRATOR,,  sek-wes-tra'tor,  n.  one 
who  sequesters  anotfaer^s  property :  one 
to  whom  pi*opertyis  committed  during 
di«Mite. 

SEQUIN,  se'kwin,  n.  a  gold  Venetian  coin 
of  the  13th  century-4a.d5.  [Fr.  — It. 
zeoehino-^zecca,  the  mint.] 

SERAGLIO,  se^ral'yd,  n.  the  palace  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  esp.  the  r^rt  in  wluch 
the  women  are  kept*  rit,  aeira^lio— 
serrare,  to  lock  up,  from  L.  sera^  a  door^ 
bar,  which  came  to  be  used  for  Pers. 
serai,  a  palace.] 

SERAPH,  ser'af ,  n.  an  angel  of  the  high- 
est rank  i-^l.  Sebafbs,  ser'af 8»  Seraph- 
DC,  ser'af-im.  [Heb.,  ht.  '*a  prince  of 
heaven,"  akin  to  sar,  a  prince,  in  pi.  an- 
crels.  1 

SlSlAPHIC,  se-raf ik,  SERAPHICAL,  se- 
raf  ik-al,  adj»  pertaining  to  or  becoming 
a  seraph :  angelic  :  pure :  sublime :  re- 
fined.—adv.  Seraph'igally. 

SERE.    Same  as  Seab. 

SERENADE,  ser-e-n&d',  n.  evening  music 
in  the  open  air :  music  performed  by  a 
gentleman  under  a  lady's  window  at 
night :  a  piece  of  music  for  such  an  oc- 
casion. — v.t.  to  entertain  ^th  a  sere- 
nade. [Fr.  —  It.  serenata,  from  Prov. 
serena,  even-song— L.  aenta,  late.l 

SERENE,  se>r§n',  adj.  calm:  unclouded; 
imdisturbed :  unruffled :  a  form  of  ad- 
dress used  to  the  princes  of  Germany 
and  their  families.  —  adv»  Sebbne'ly. 
[L.  serenus,  clear.] 

SERENITY,  senren'^ti,  n.  state  or  quality 
of  being  serene:  clearness:  ciihnness : 
peace. 

Serf,  serf,  n.  a  slave  attached  to  the  soil 
and  sold  with  it.  [Fr.  —  L.  servus,  a 
slave.    See  Serve.] 

SERFDOM,  serfdom,  n.  condition  of  a 
serf. 

SERGE,  serj,  n.  a  cloth  made  of  twilled 
worsted  or  siHe.  [Fr. — ^L.  aerica,  silk, 
from  Serea,  the  Chinese.] 

SERGE ANCY,  sax'jen-n,  SERGEANT- 
SHIP,  s&r'jent-ship,  n.  office  of  a  ser- 
geant. 

SERGEANT,  s&r'jent,  n.  a  non  -  commis- 
sioned officer  next  above  a  €x>rporal. — n. 
SEBOBA29T-MAJOR,  the  highest  noD-com- 
missioned  officer,  employed  to  assist  the 
adjutant.  [Lit.  '*  a  servant,"  Fr.  aergent 
— ^L.  serviens,  '■entis,  pr.p.  of  servio,  to 
serve.    See  Servs.] 

SERIAL,  sg'ri-ol,  acfj.  pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  a  series:  appearing  periodic- 
ally.  —  n.  a  tale  or  ouier  composition 
appearing  in  successive  parts,  as  in  a 
periodical. 

SERIALLY,  se'ri-al4i,  adv.  in  a  aeries  or 
regular  order. 

SERIATE,  se'ri-ftt,  acfj.  arranged  in  a 
aeriea. 

SERIES,  BeVi-6z,  n.aing.  and  pi.  a  succes- 
sion of  things  conntetad  by  some  like- 
ness :  sequence :  order :  (meeth.)  a  pro- 
gression of  numbers  or  qiaantities  ac> 
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eording  to  a  certam  law.  pU — mto, 
sertuSt  to  join,  akin  to  Gr.  eird,  to  fasten, 
Sans.  Marat,  thread.  See  Sermon,  Ser- 
ried.! 
SERIOUS,  se'ri-us,  oc^'.  solemn:  in  earnest: 
important :  attended  with  danger. — adv, 
Sb^riouslt.— n.  Se'riousness.  X^*  seriuSi 
akin  to  severus,  severe.] 

SERJEANT,  sar'jent,  n.  in  England,  a  law- 
yer of  the  highest  rank.  — n.  Serjeant- 
at-arms,  an  officer  who  attends  a  king, 
a  lord-high-steward,  etc.:  an  officer  of  a 
legislative  body  for  keeping  order,  etc. 
r^rae  as  Sebobant.] 

SERMON,  ser'muQ,  n.  a  discourse  on  a  text 
of  Scripture.  [L.  aermo,  sermonUf  from 
8ero,  to  join  or  bind  together,  to  com- 
pose.! 

SEROUSy  sS'rus,  a€(f.  resembling  aerwm: 
thin  :  watery. — n.  Sbbos'ity. 

SERPENT,  ser'pent,  n.  a  reptile  without 
feet  which  moves  by  means  of  its  ribs 
and  scales  :  a  person  subtle  or  malicious: 
one  of  the  constellations :  (rrmaic)  a  bass 
wind^nstrument,  so  called  from  its  form, 
[lit.  "  the  creeping  animal,'*  L.  serpens, 
-entis,  pr.p.  of  aerpo,  to  creep,  akin  to 
Gr.  herpO,  L.  repo,  and  Sans,  mp,  to 
creen  ! 

SERPENTINE,  ser'pen-tln,  adj,  resembling 
a  serpent :  winding :  spiral :  crooked. — n. 
a  mineral  of  a  green,  black,  or  red  color, 
sometimes  spotted  like  a  serpents  skin. 

SERRATE,  ser'r&t,  SERRATED,  ser'rfit-ed, 
adj,  notched  or  cut  like  a  saw.  [L.  ser^ 
ratus — serra,  a  saw.] 

SERRATION,  ser-rft'shun,  n.  state  of  being 
serrated. 

SERRIED,  ser'rid,  adj,  crowded :  pressed 
together.  [Pa.  p.  of  obs.  v.  serry,  to  press 
together — ^Fr.«errer,  to  crowd  (ft.  serrare, 
to  lock  up) — ^L.  sera,  a  door-bar,  conn, 
with  sero,  to  join  together.] 

SERUM,  E»e'rum,  n.  the  watery  part  of 
curdled  milk  :  whey :  the  thin  miia  which 
separates  from  the  blood  when  it  coagu- 
lates. [L. ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  oros,  serum, 
and  Sans,  saras,  water.] 

SERVANT,  serv'ant,  n.  one  who  is  in  the 
service  of  another :  a  domestic :  (J?.)  a 
slave :  one  of  low  condition  or  spirit : 
a  word  of  civility.  [Fr.,  pr.p.  of  servir, 
to  serve — ^L.  servire.  Doublet  Seeqbant.  J 

SERVE,  serv,  v.i,  to  be  a  servant  to :  to 
work  for  and  obey :  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  office :  to  attend  or  wait : 
to  be  sufficient :  to  suit. — v,t.  to  work 
for :  to  be  in  the  employment  of :  to 
obey :  to  be  subservient  or  subordinate 
to :  to  wait  upon  at  table,  etc. :  to  do 
duty  for :  to  treat. — Serve  T7P,  to  bring 
to  table. — Serve  otrr,  to  deal  or  distrib- 
ute. [Ft,  servir — L.  servio,  from  servus, 
a  slave,  perh.  conn,  with  sero,  to  bind 
together.    See  Series.] 

SERVER,  serv'er,  n.  one  who  serves :  a 
salver. 

SERVICE,  senKis,  n.  condition  or  occupa- 
tion of  a  servant :  a  working  for  an- 
other :  duty  required  in  any  office : 
military  or  naval  duty :  office  of  devo- 
tion :  a  musical  composition  for  devo- 
tional purposes:  labor,  assistance,  or 
kindness  to  another  :  benefit :  profes- 
sion of  respect:  order  of  dishes  at 
table,  or  a  set  of  them. — n.  Serv'icb- 
BOOK,  a  hooh  of  forms  of  religious  serv- 
ice :  a  prayer-book.    [Fr. — L.  servitium,'] 

SERVICEABLE,  serv'is-a-bl,  acff.  able  or 
willing  to  serve  :  advantageous:  useful, 
—adv.  Serv'iceablt.— n.  Serv'iceable- 

NE88. 

servile:,  8ervll,acl/.  pertaining  to  enslave 
or  servant :  slavish :  meanly  submissive : 
cringing. — adv,  Serv'ilely. 

SERVlUTT,  ser-vil'i-ti,  n.  state  or  quality 


of  being  servOe :  slavery  t  obseqnioiui- 

ness. 

SERVITOR,  serv'i-tor,  n.  one  who  serves  : 
a  servant :  a  follower  or  adherent. 

SERVITUDE,  serv'i-tud,  w.  state  of  being  a 
slave :  slavery  :  state  of  slavish  depend- 
ence.    [Fr. — ^L.] 

SESAME,  ses'a-me,  SESAMUM,  sesVmum, 
n.  an  annual  herb  of  Southern  Asia, 
whose  seed  yields  a  valuable  oil.     [Gr.] 

SESQUIBASIC,  ses'kwi-barsik,  ady,  in  chem. 
a  term  applied  to  a  salt  containing  one 
and  a  half  equivalents  of  the  bas^  for 
each  equivalent  of  acid.  [L.  sesgui,  one 
and  a  half,  and  b(xsis,  a  base.] 

SESQUIPEDALIAN,  ses-kwi-pe-dali-an, 
adj,  containing  a  foot  and  a  naif :  often 
humorously  said  of  a  very  long  word. 
[L.  sesqui-pedalis — sesgui,  one  half  more, 
and  pes,  ped-is,  E.  Foot.] 

SESQUIPmALIANISM,  ses-kwi-pe-dali- 
an-izra,  n.  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
sesquipedalian  :  the  use  of  long  words. 

*' Masters  of  hy  perpolysyllabic  sesguip^ 
dalianism.^^ — Fitzeataara  HdlL 

SESSION,  sesh'un,  n.  the  sitting  or  assem- 
bly of  a  court  or  public  bodv  :  the  time 
it  sits ;  the  period  of  time  Between  the 
meeting  and  adjournment  of  Congress : 
{Scotland)  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  court 
of  a  Presbyterian  church.  [Fr. — ^L.  sesaio, 
sessionis,  from  sessum,  pa.  p.  of  sedeo,  E. 
Sit.] 

SESSPOOL.    Same  as  Cesspool. 

SET,  set,  v.t.  to  make  to  sit :  to  place :  to 
fix :  to  put  in  a  condition  :  to  render  mo- 
tionless: to  determine  beforehand:  to 
obstruct :  to  plant :  to  fix  in  metal,  as  to 
arrange  the  teeth  of  a  saw  so  as  to  cut 
narrow  or  wide :  to  assign,  as  a  price :  to 
put  in  order  for  use :  to  sharpen :  to 
spread,  as  sails :  to  pitch,  as  a  tune :  to 
adapt  music  to:  to  adorn  with  some- 
thing fixed  :  to  stud  :  to  point,  as  a  dog. 
—v.i.  to  sink  below  the  horizon  :  to  de- 
cline :  to  plant :  to  become  fixed :  to  con- 
geal :  to  have  a  certain  direction  in 
motion:  to  point  out  game:  to  apply 
(one's  self) :— j»*.p.  sett'ing;  pa,t,  and 
pa,p.  set. — ^To  SET  aside,  to  put  away, 
to  omit  or  reiect: — at  nauoht,  to  de- 
spise :— BY  (B.),  to  value  or  esteem : — 
FORTH,  to  exhibit :  to  publish :  (B.)  to 
set  off  to  advantage:  to  set  out  on  a 
journey : — forward  (B.),  to  further,  pro- 
mote : — ^IN,  to  put  in  the  way :  to  begin : 
^-OFF,  to  adorn :  to  place  against  as  an 
equivalent :— on  {B,),  to  at&ck : — ^TO,  to 
amx.  [A.S.  settan,  cog,  with  Qer.  setzen. 
Ice.  setpa,  Qoth.  saljan ;  being  the  weak 
causative  of  the  Goth,  root-verb  sittan^ 
E.  Sit.] 

SET,  set,  acy,  (lit,)  seated,  so  in  B,:  fixed : 
firm  :  determined :  regular  :  established. 
— n.  a  number  of  things  similar  or  suited 
to  each  other,  set  or  used  together :  a 
number  of  persons  associated  :  direction. 

SET-OFF,  set'-of,  n.  a  claim  set  up  against 
another :  a  counterbalance. 

SETON,  se'tn,  n.  a  passage  made  by  a 
needle  under  the  skin,  through  which 
threads  of  sUk  are  drawa  to  cause  irrita- 
tion and  discharge.  [Fr.  s6ton  (It.  setoTie) 
— ^Low  L.  seto — L.  seta,  a  bristle.  See 
Satin.] 

SiijrrEEI,  set-te',  n.  a  long  seat  with  a  back. 

SETTEE,  sefer,  n.  one  who  sets,  as  words 
to  music :  a  dog  which  sets  or  crouches 
when  it  sees  the  game. 

SETTING,  setting,  n.  act  of  setting:  direc- 
tion of  a  current  of  wind :  the  hardening 
of  plaster :  that  which  sets  or  holds,  as 
the  mounting  of  a  jewel. 

SETTLE,  setl,  i;.^  to  set  or  place  in  a  fixed 
state :  to  fix  :  to  establish  in  a  situation 
or  business  :  to  render  quiet,  clear,  etc.: 
to  decide :  to  free  from  uncertainty :  to 


quiet :  to  compose  :  to  fix  by  gift  or  legal 
act :  to  adjust :  to  liquidate  or  pay  :  to 
colonize.— r.i.  to  become  fixed  or  station- 
ary :  to  fix  one's  residence  :  to  grow  calm 
or  clear :  to  sink  by  its  own  weight :  to 
sink  to  the  bottom :  to  ceas«i  from  agita- 
tion :  to  adjust  differences  or  accounts. 
[M.E.  seWe»— A.S.  setlan.] 

SETTLE,  seta,  n.  a  lone  bench  with  a  high 
back  for  sitting  on  :  {B,)  also,  a  platform 
lower  than  another  part.  rM.£.  setel — 
A.S.  setly  from  sittan,  to  sit ;  cog.  with 
Ger.  'sessel.'] 

SETTLEMENT,  setl-ment,  n.  act  of  set- 
tling :  state  of  being  settled  :  payment : 
arrangement :  a  colony  newly  settled  :  a 
sum  newly  settled  on  a  woman  at  her 
marriage.  [colonist. 

SETTLER,  setter,  n.  one  who  settles :  a 

SEVEN,  sev'n,  adj,  and  n.  six  and  one. 
[A,8.  seofon ;  cog.  with  But.  zeven,  Qer. 
sieiben,  doth,  sibun,  Gr.  hepta,  L.  s^tem. 
Sans,  saptan,'] 

SEVENFOLD,  BeVn-f5ld,  acj;.  folded  seven 
times:  multiplied  seven  times.  rA.S. 
sRofon-feald.    See  Seven  and  Fold.  J 

SEVENTEEN,  sev'n-ten,  acfj.  and  n.,  seven 
and  ten,  [A.S.  seof online — seofon,  and 
tin,  tenj 

SEVENTEENTH,  sev'n-tenth,  adj.  and  n. 
the  seventh  after  the  tenth,  [ A.S.  seofon^ 
teotha — seofon^  and  teotha,  tenth.] 

SEVENTH,  sev'nth,  adj,  last  of  seven,  next 
after  the  sixth. — n.  one  of  seven  equal 
parts.— adv.  Sev'enthly.  [A.S.  «c©/owa.  1 

SEVENTIETH,  sev'n-ti-eth,  adfj.  last  of 
seventy:  the  ordinal  of  70. — n,  a  seven- 
tieth part. 

SEVENTY,  sev'n-ti,ad[;.  and  n.,  seven  times 
ten :  the  name  given  to  the  bodv  of  schol- 
ars who  first  translated  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek.  [A.S.  seofontig — seo^ 
fon,  seven,  and  tig,  ten.] 

SEVER,  sev'er,  v,t,  to  separate  with  vio- 
lence :  to  cut  apart :  to  divide :  (B.)  to 
keep  distinct. — v,i,  to  make  a  separation 
or  aistinction  :  to  be  rent  asunder.  [Fr. 
seorer,  to  wean  (It.  sevrare,  sceverare) — 
L.  separo.    Doublet  Separate.] 

SEVERAL,  sev'er-al,  adj.  distinct :  par- 
ticular :  different :  vai*ious :  consisting 
of  a  number :  sundry. — adv,  Sev'erally. 
Jliit.  "separate,"  O.  Fr.— L.  separo.  See 
Separate,  Sever.] 

SEVERALTY,  sev'er-al-ti,  n,  a  state  of  sep- 
aration from  the  rest,  or  from  all  others. 
— Estate  in  seyeraltt,  an  estate  which 
the  tenant  holds  in  his  own  right  with- 
out being  joined  in  interest  with  any 
other  person.  It  is  distinguished  from 
joint-tenancy,  and  common.  "The rest 
of  the  land  in  the  country,  however,  was 
not  possessed  in  severalty,  but  by  the  in- 
habitants of  each  district  in  common." — 
Brougham, 

SEVERANCE,  seVer-^iis,  n.  act  of  sever- 
ing: separation. 

SEVERE,  se-ver*,  adj.  serious:  grave: 
austere :  strict :  not  mild  :  strictly  ad^ 
hering  to  rule :  sharp:  distressing :  in* 
clement :  searching :  difilcult  to  be  en- 
dured.—<idv.  Sbvere'lt.  [Fr.  shshre—lj, 
severus,  akin  to  Gr.  s^Himai,  to  worship, 
Sans,  acv,] 

SEVERENESS,  se-vSr'nes,  n,  severity.  Sir 
W.  Temple. 

SEVERIAN,  se-ve'ri-an,  n.  (eoeZea.)  one  of 
the  followers  of  Severius,  aMonophysite, 
who  held,  in  opposition  to  the  Julianists, 
that  the  Saviour's  body  was  corruptible. 

SEVERITY,  se-ver'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
severe  :  gravity  :  harshness  :  exactness : 
inclemency. 

SEVOEJA,  sev-0'^'h&,  n,  a  Mexican  plant, 
the  Stenanihitun  frigidum.  It  possesses 
acrid  and  poisonous  qualitiee,  and  is  used 
as  an  anthelmintic. 
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SEVRES  WABE,  8&-vr  wftr,  n.  a  kind  of 
porcelain  ware,  unaurpaased  for  artistic 
design  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  manu- 
factured at  Sinrres,  in  France. 

SEW,  s5,  v.L  to  join  or  fasten  together 
with  a  needle  and  thread.— v. t.  to  practice 
sewing. — n.  Sbw'eb.  [A.S.  seowian,  si- 
wian,  cog.  with  O.G^.  siuwen,  and  Qoth. 
aiujan ;  also  conn,  with  L.  suro,  and  Sans, 
root,  «ir.] 

SEWAGE,  sa'&j,  n.  refuse  carried  off  by 
setoers, 

8EWEL,  sCl'el,  n.  in  hunting^  a  scarecrow, 
genersdly  made  of  feathers,  hung  up  to 
prevent  deer  from  entering  a  place. 
[Probably  for  aheuxll  or  SMtceU^  from 
shew,  show,] 

8EWELLEL,  se-wel'el,  n.  a  g^regarious 
American  rodent  which  unites  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  beaver  with 
those  of  the  squirrel  family  and  the 
prairie-dog.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  root- 
less molars.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
muskrat,  and  the  reddish-brown  skin 
which  covers  its  plump  heavy  body  is 
much  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  article 
of  dress.    [Indian  name.] 

SEWER,  s&'er,  n.  an  underground  passa|fe 
for  draining  off  water  and  fllth.  [Lit. 
*'  a  drainer,"  from  an  obs.  verb  sew,  to 
drain — O.  Fr.  essuer  (Fr.  essuyer.  It.  cw- 
ciugare) — ^Late  L.  exsucare — ^L.  ex,  out  of, 
and  sueus,  moisture.] 

SEWERAGE,  sa'er-&j,  n.  the  whole  sewers 
of  a  city :  drainage  by  sewers. 

SEWIN,  sQ'in,  SEWEN,  sa'en,  n.  a  fish 
which  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  vari- 
ety of  the  salmon  trout,  salmon  peal,  or 
bull  trout,  but  is  regarded  by  Ck>uch  as  a 
distinct  species,  the  silver  salmon  (Salmo 
cambriciis). 

SEWING,  86'ing,  n.  act  of  sewing :  what 
is  se  wed 

SEWING-MACmNE,  sS'ing-ma-shSn,  n. 
a  machine  for  sewing  or  stitching  cloth, 
etc.,  now  in  extensive  use,  and  largely 
superseding  sewing  by  hand.  Sewmg- 
machines  are  of  several  classes ;  as,  (a) 
those  in  which  the  needle  is  passed  com- 
pletely through  the  work,  as  in  hand- 
sewing  ;  (&)  those  making  a  chain^titch, 
which  is  wrought  bv  the  crotchet  hook, 
or  by  an  eye-pointed  needle  and  auxiliary 
hook ;  (c)  those  making  a  fair  stitch  on 
one  side,  the  upper  thread  being  inter- 
woven by  another  thread  below ;  (d) 
those  maRing  the  lock'Stitch,  the  same 
on  both  sides.  The  modifications,  im- 
provements, and  additions  made  to  the 
sewing-machine  since  its  introduction 
are  very  numerous.  It  has  now  been 
adapted  to  produce  almost  all  kinds  of 
stitching  which  can  be  done  by  the  band. 

SEX,  seks,  n.  the  distinction  between  male 
and  female:  the  characteristics  by  which 
an  animal  or  plant  is  male  or  female. — 
The  Sex,  womankind.  [lit.  '*  a  division 
or  section,*^  Fr.  sexe—lt,  sexus,  from  the 
root  of  seeo,  to  cut.    See  Sect.] 

SEXAGENARIAN,  8eks-arjen-&'n-an,  n.  a 
person  «a?^  years  old. 

SEXAGENARY,  seks-aj'en-ar-i  or  seks'a- 
jen-ar-i,  adj.  designating  the  number 
sixty, — n.  a  sexagenarian:  something 
containing  sixty.  [L.  sexaginta,  sixty— 
sex   MIX  1 

SEXAG^MA,  seks-a-les'i-ma,  n.  the 
second  Sunday  before  Lent,  being  about 
the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter.  [L.  sexor 
gesimus,  mxtieth.l 

SEXAGESIMAL,  seks-a-jes'1-mal,  adj.  per- 
taining to  the  number  sixty:  proceeding 
bv  sixties 

SEXENNIAL,  seka-en'yal,  adij.  lasting  six 
years:  happening  once  in  six  years. — 
adv.  Sbxenn'ullt.  [L.  sex,  six,  and 
anntis,  a  year.] 


SEXTANT,  seks'tant,  n.  (maih.)  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle:  an  optical  instrument 
naving  an  arc  —  the  sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  used  for  measuring  an^lar  dis- 
tances. [Fr. — L.  sextans,  -antts,  a  sixth 
— sex,  six.  J 

SEXTILE,  seks'tn,  adj,  denoting  the  as- 
pect or  position  of  two  planets  when  dis- 
tant from  each  other  m)  degrees  or  two 
signs.  '*The  moon  receives  the  dusky 
light  we  discern  in  its  sextile  aspect  from 
the  earth's  benignity." — OlanmUe.  Used 
also  as  a  noun.  [L.  sextos,  sixth,  from 
sex  six.l 

SEXTILLlON,  seks-til'yun,  n.  according  to 
English  notation,  a  million  rais^  to  the 
sixth  power ;  a  number  represented  bv 
a  unit  with  thirty-six  ciphers  annexed: 
according  to  French  notation,  used  in  the 
United  States,  by  a  unit  with  twenty-one 
ciphers  annexed.  Spelled  also  Sexillion. 
[From  L.  sex,  six,  and  E.  miUion,] 

SEXTO,  seks'to  (pi.  Sextos,  seks'tdz),  n.  a 
book  formed  by  folding  each  sheet  into 
six  leaves.    [L.] 

SEXTO-DECIMO,  seks-tO-des'i-mO,  n.  a 
book,  pamphlet,  or  the  like,  folded  so 
that  each  sheet  makes  sixteen  leaves : 
the  size  of  the  book  thus  folded.  Usu^lv 
indicated  thus,  16mo,  16^.  Used  also  ad- 
jectively.  Called  also  Sixtbenmo.  [L. 
sextus  decimus,  sixteenth — sextus,  sixth, 
and  decimus,  tenth.] 

SEXTON,  seks'tun,  n.  an  officer  who  has 
charge  of  a  church,  attends  the  clergy- 
man, digs  graves,  etc.— n.  Sex'tonbhip, 
his  office.     [A  corr.  of  Sacristan.] 

SEXTUPLE,seks'ta-pl,  adj,,sixfold:  {music) 
having  six  parts.  [Fr. — L.  sextus,  sixth, 
and  -^lus,  s^in  to  plenus,  E.  Fnix..] 

SEXUAL,  seks'G-al,  adj,  pertaining  to  sex : 
distinguishing  or  founded  on  the  sex : 
relating  to  tne  distinct  organs  of  the 
sexes.--adv.  Sex'tjally. 

SEXUALITY,  seks-ti-al'i-ti,  n,  state  or 
quality  of  being  sexual. 

SHABBY,  shab'i,  adj,  threadbare  or  worn, 
as  clothes  :  having  a  look  of  poverty : 
mean  in  look  or  conduct :  low  :  paltry. — 
adv,  Shabb'ily.— 71.  Shabb'imess.  [Adj, 
from  shab,  an  old  byform  of  Scab  ;  cog. 
with  Qer,  schabig,  scabby,  threadbare. 
Doublet  Scabby.] 

SHABBY-GENTEEL,  shaVi-jen-tfil',  a^j. 
retaining  in  present  shabbiness  traces 
of  former  gentility  :  aping  gentility  but 
really  shabby.    ITiackeray, 

SHACKLE-BAR,  shaka-b&r,  n.  the  coup- 
ling bar  or  link  on  the  pilot  of  a  loco- 
motive. 

SHACKLE-BOLT,  shakl-b5lt,n.  a  shackle: 
a  gyve:  a  shack-bolt.  ***What  device 
does  he  bear  on  his  shield  ? '  asked  Ivan- 
hoe. — 'Something  resembling  a  bar  of 
iron,  and  a  padlock  painted  blue  on  the 
black  shield. — '  A  fetterlock  and  shackle- 
bolt  azure,*  said  Ivanhoe  ;  '  I  laiow  not 
who  may  bear  the  device,  but  well  I  ween 
it  might  now  be  mine  own.'" — Sir  W. 
Scott, 

SHACKLE-BONE,  shakT-bOn,  n.  the 
wrist.  [Scotch.  lit.  the  bone  on  which 
shackles  are  put ;  Low  Qer,  shakebein.] 

SHACKLES,  shak'lz,  n,pl,  a  chain  to  con- 
fine the  limbs  :  handcuffs :  fetters  :  any- 
thing that  hinders  free  action. — v,t. 
Shack'le,  to  fetter:  to  tie  the  limbs 
of:  to  confine.  [A.S.  sceactd,  scacul.  a 
shackle ;  cog.  with  O.  Dut.  shakel,  a  link 
of  a  chain.  Ice.  skdkuJl,  the  pole  of  a 
cart.] 

SHAD,  shad,  n,sing.  and  pi,  a  teleostean 
fish  of  the  genus  Alosa,  lamilyClupeidaB, 
which  inhabits  the  sea  near  the  mouths 
of  la%e  rivers,  and  in  the  spring  ascends 
them  to  deposit  its  spawn.  It  attains  a 
length  of  three  feet,  and  is  distinguished 


by  the  absence  of  sensible  teeth,  and  by 
an  irregular  spot  behind  the  gills.  Two 
species  of  shad  are  fouhd  off  the  British 
coast,  the  Twaite  (A.  vulgaris^  and  the 
AUice  shad  (A,  finta),  but  theu*  flesh  is 
dry  and  not  much  esteemed.  In  this 
country  a  species  of  shad,  plentiful  in 
the  Hudson,  Delaware,  Chesapeake,  and 
St.  Lawrence  is  much  esteemed,  and  is 
oonsiuned  in  great  quantities  in  the  fresh 
state.  [Prov.  Ger.  schade,  a  shad  ;  comp. 
Arm.  sgadan,  W.  ysgadan,  a  herring.] 

SHAD-BUSH,  shad'-boosh,  n.  a  name  of  a 
shub  or  small  tree  common  in  the  North- 
ern United  States  (Amelanchier  canor 
densis),  so  called  from  its  flowering  in 
April  and  May,  when  the  shad  ascend 
the  rivers.  The  fruit  is  edible  and  ripens 
in  June,  whence  the  name  Junb-bebbt. 
Called  also  Sbbvicb-berbt. 

SHADDOCK,  shad'dok,  n.  a  tree  and  its 
fruit,  which  is  a  large  species  of  orange, 
the  produce  of  the  Citrus  decumana,  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan.  The  fruit 
weighs  sometimes  from  10  to  20  lbs.  [Af- 
ter Captain  Shaddock,  who  first  brought 
it  to  the  West  Indies,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.] 

SHADE,  sh&d,  n.  partial  darkness :  inter- 
ception of  li^ht :  obscurity :  a  shady 
place:  protection :  shelter :  a  screen:  de- 
gree of  color :  a  very  minute  change : 
{paint.)  the  dark  part  of  a  picture  :  the 
soul  separated  from  the  body  :  a  ghost. 
— v.t.  to  screen  fi'om  light  or  heat :  to 
shelter:  to  mark  with  gradations  of  color: 
to  darken. — v.i,  to  act  as  a  shade. — n. 
Shad'er.  [A.S.  scead,  sceddu,  cog.  with 
Ger.  schatte,  schatten ;  perh.  conn,  with 
Gr.  skia,  shadow,  skotos,  darkness,  and 
with  root  ska,  to  cover.] 

SHADOW,  shaded,  n.,  shade  caused  by  an 
object:  shade:  darkness:  shelter:  secur- 
ity: favor:  the  dark  part  of  a  picture:  an 
inseparable  companion:  a  mystical  repre- 
sentation :  faint  appearance  :  something 
only  in  appearance. — v.t.  to  shade :  to 
cloud  or  darken:  to  shade,  as  a  painting: 
to  represent  faintly :  to  follow,  unob- 
served, as  a  detective  shadows  a  suspect- 
ed criminal. — adj.  Shad'owless.  [Doub- 
let of  Shade.] 

SHADOWING,  shad'5-ing.  n.,  shading: 
gradation  of  light  and  color. 

SHADOWY,  shad'5-i,  ad^,  full  of  shadow : 
dark:  obscure:  typical:  unsubstantial: 
doubtful,  in  a  bad  sense. 

SHADT,  shad'i,  adJ.  having  or  in  shade : 
sheltered  from  light  or  heat.— cedv.  Shad'- 
ILY.— n.  Shad'iness. 

SHAFT,  shaft,  n.  anything  long  and 
straight,  as  the  stem  of  an  arrow,  etc: 
the  part  of  a  column  between  the  base 
and  capital :  the  stem  of  a  feather  :  the 
entrance  to  a  mine :  a  pole  of  a  carriage. 
rA.S.  sceaft,  cog.  with  Ger.  schaft,  prob. 
from  root  of  Shape.] 

SHAFTED,  shaft'ed,  adj.  having  a  shaft 
or  handle. 

SHAG,  shag,  n.  that  which  is  rough  or 
bushy  :  woolly  hair  :  cloth  with  a  rough 
nap  :  a  kind  of  tobacco  cut  into  shreds. 
[A.S.  sceacga,  a  head  of  hair,  prob.  from 
a  Scand.  root  seen  in  Ice.  skegg,  beard, 
skam,  cape  (in  Shetland,  skaw),l 

SHAGGY,  shag'i,  adj,  covered  with  rough 
hair  or  wool:  rougn:  rugged. — n.  Shaqo'- 

INESS. 

SHAGREEN,  sha-grSn',  n.  a  species  of 
leather  prepared  without  tanning,  from 
horse,  ass,  and  camel  skin,  its  granular 
appearance  being  given  by  imbedding  in  it, 
whilst  soft,  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  chen- 
opodiuro,  and  afterwards  shaving  down 
the  surface,  and  then  by  soalring  causing 
the  portions  of  the  skin  which  had  been 
indented  by  the  seeds  to  swell  up  into  re- 
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lief.  It  is  dyed  with  the  green  produced 
by  the  action  of  sal  ammoniac  on  copper 
filings.  It  is  also  made  of  the  skins  of 
the  shark,  sea-otter,  seal,  etc.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  for  watch,  spectacle, 
and  instrument  cases.  FFr.  chagrin^ 
Venetian  sagrtn,  from  Turk,  sagri.  Per. 
saghrit  shagreen.] 

SHAGREEN,  sha-gr5n',  SHAGREENED, 
sha-grend',  ady,  made  of  the  leather  called 
shagreen.  *'  A  shagreen  case  of  lancets." 
—T.  Book, 

SHAH,  sh&,  n.  a  title  given  hy  European 
writers  to  the  monarcn  of  Persia,  but  in 
his  own  country  he  is  designated  by  the 
compound  appellation  of  Padishah.— 
Shah  Naheh  [Per.,  the  Book  of  Kings], 
the  title  of  several  Eastern  works,  the 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  which  is 
the  poem  in  the  modern  Persian  language 
by  the  poet  Firdousi.  It  contains  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Persian  kings.  [Per., 
a  km^,  a  prince  (hence  chess).} 

SHAH^  sha'hi,  n.  a  Persian  copper  coin  of 
the  value  of  one  cent. 

SHAKE,  shS.k,  vJ,  to  move  with  quick, 
short  motions :  to  agitate  :  to  make  to 
tremble :  to  threaten  to  overthrow :  to 
cause  to  waver :  to  make  afraid  :  to  give 
a  tremulous  note  to. — v,i.  to  be  agitated : 
to  tremble  :  to  shiver  :  to  lose  firmness ; 
^-pa,t  shook,  {B,)  shS.ked ;  pa,p,  shak'en. 
— n,  a  rapid  tremulous  motion :  a  trem- 
bling or  shivering  :  a  concussion  :  a  rent 
in  tunber,  rock,  etc.  :  (music}  a  rapid 
repetition  of  two  notes.  [A.S.  scdcan^ 
cog.  with  Ice.  shaka,  and  perh.  akin  to 
Ger.  schaukeln^  to  make  to  swing.  Cf . 
Shock.] 

SHAKE-BAG,  shS.k'-bag,  n.  a  large-sized 
variety  of  eame-cock.  "  I  would  pit  her 
for  a  cool  Hundred  .  .  .  against  the  best 
sJiakerbag  of  the  whole  mam." — Smollett, 

SHAKES,  sharks',  n.  an  East  Indian  coin 
of  the  value  of  about  6  cents. 

SHAKER,  shS.k'er,  n.  a  person  or  thing 
that  shakes  or  agitates ;  as,  Neptune,  the 
shaker  of  the  earth  :  a  member  of  a 
religious  sect  founded  in  Manchester, 
England,  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  so  called  poptdarly  from 
the  agitations  or  movements  in  dancing 
which  forms  part  of  their  ceremonial, 
but  calling  themselves  the  United  Society 
of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing. 
The  Shakers  teach  a  system  of  doctrine 
founded  partly  on  the  Bible  and  partly 
on  the  supposed  revelations  of  Mother 
Ann  Lee,  their  first  inspired  leader,  and 
her  successors.  They  lead  a  celibate  life, 
hold  their  property  in  common,  engage 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  a  few 
simple  trades.  They  believe  the  millen- 
nium has  come,  that  they  hold  communi- 
cation with  the  spirits  of  the  departed, 
and  have  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts. 
They  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  abstain 
from  the  use  of  pork  as  food.  They  teach 
the  theory  of  non-resistance  as  opposed 
to  war  and  bloodshed.  They  are  now 
mostly  confined  to  the  United  States. 
Sometimes  called  Shaking  Quaker. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  or  -IAN,  8HAK- 
SPEAREAN  or  -IAN,  SHAKSPEREAN 
or  -IAN,  sh&k-spSr'e-an,  adj.  pertaining 
to  or  in  the  style  of  Shakespeare,  or  to 
his  works. 

SHAKO,  shak'd,  n.  a  kind  of  military  cap. 
[Hun.] 

SHAEX  shaVi,  adlj.  in  a  shaking  condi- 
tion :  feeble  :  unsteady :  fuU  of  cracks 
or  clefts.— n.  Shak'iness. 

SHALE,  shS.1,  n.  a  rock  of  a  slaty  structure, 
often  found  in  the  coal-measures.  [Doub- 
let of  ScAiiB  and  Shell.] 

SHALL,  shal,  v.i,  to  be  under  obligation  : 
used  in  the  future  tense  of  the  verb. — 


ShaU  and  toiU  are  often  confounded  by 

inaccurate  speakers  or  writers,  and  even 

writers  such  as  Addison  sometimes  make 

a  slip.    In  quoting  the  following  lines 

from  a  song  in  Sir  George  Etherege's 

"She  Would  if  she  Ctould"  (1704),  Mr. 

R.  Grant  White  says,  **  I  do  not  know  in 

English  literature  another  passage   in 

which  the  distinction  between  shcul  and 

wiU  and  toould  and  shotdd  is  at  once  so 

elegantly,  so  variously,  so  precisely,  and 

so  compactly  illustrated." 

How  laag  I  ahaU  lore  him  I  can  no  more  tell. 
Than,  had  I  a  fever,  when  I  ahou'^d  be  well. 
My  paaalon  »haU  kill  me  before  I  vriU  show  it. 
And  vet  I  uxtu'^d  give  all  the  world  he  did  know  it ; 
But  on  how  I  High,  when  I  think  shou''d  he  woo  me, 
I  cannot  refuse  what  I  know  toould  undo  me. 


[Originally  "to  owe,"  A.S.  scecU,  to  be 
obliged,  Ger.  soil,  Gk>th.  skal,  Ice.  skal,  to 
be  in  duty  bound :  ace.  to  Grimm  orig. 
the  pa.t.  of  a  root-verb  skQan,  to  kiO, 
thus  lit.  sig.  *<I  have  slain,"  hence,  "I 
am  liable  for  the  fine  or  tu^^-mZd."] 

SHALLOON,  shal-laon',  n.  a  light  Mnd  of 
woollen  stuff  said  to  have  been  first  made 
at  Chdlons  in  France. 

SHALLOP,  shal'op,  n.  a  large  schooner- 
rigged  boat  with  two  mas^.  [Fr.  chd- 
Zoupe— Dut.  sloep.    Doublet  Sloop.] 

SHALLOW,  shal'd,  n.  a  sandbank :  a  flat 
place  over  which  the  water  is  not  deep : 
a  shoal.— oc^*.  not  deep  :  not  profound  : 
not  wise:  trifling.  —  n.  Shaix'owness. 
[Conn,  with  Shoal,  and  perh.  with 
ShelfJ 

SHALOT,  SHALLOT,  shsrlot',  n.  a  kind 
of  onion  with  a  flavor  like  that  of  garlic. 
[Short  for  Eschalot.] 

SHALT,  shait,  2d  per.  sing,  of  Shall. 

SHALT,  shari,  (zcO.  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  shale. 

SHAM,  sham,  n.  a  pretence :  that  which 
deceives  expectation :  imposture.  —  acfj, 
pretended:  false. — v,t.  to  pretend:  to 
feign:  to  impose  upon. — v.i.  to  make 
false  pretences:— jTT.p.  shamm'ing;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p,  shammed.  [From  root  of 
Shame.' 

SHAMAN,  sham'an,  n.  a  professor  or  priest 
of  Shamanism :  a  wizard  or  conjurer, 
among  those  who  profess  Shamanism. 

SHAMAN,  sham'an,  a4j\  relating  to  Sham- 
anism. 

SHAMANISM,  sham'an-izm,  n.  a  general 
name  applied  to  the  idolatrous  religions 
of  a  number  of  barbarous  nations,  com- 
prehending those  of  the  Finnish  race,  as 
the  Ostiaks,  Samoyedes,  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  These  nations  generally  believe 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  but  to  this  they  add 
the  belief  that  the  government  of  the 
world  is  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
secondary  gods  both  benevolent  and 
malevolent  towards  man,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  avert  their  ma- 
lien  influence  by  magic  rites  and  spells. 
The  general  belief  respecting  another  life 
appears  to  be  that  the  condition  of  man 
will  be  poorer  and  more  wretched  than 
the  present ;  hence  death  is  an  object  of 
jgreat  dread.  [Shamanism. 

SHAMANIST,  sham'an-ist,  n,  a  believer  in 

SHAMBLE,  shaml>l,  v,i,  to  walk  with  an 
awkward,  unsteadv  gait.  —  adj,  Sham'- 
BLINO.    [Conn,  witn  Scamfeb?] 

SHAMBLES,  shamHblz,  n.p7.  a  slaughter- 
house. [Lit.  stalls  on  which  butchers  ex- 
posed their  meat  for  sale,  A.S.  scamd 
(Ger.  schdmel),  a  bench — ^Low  L.  scamel* 
lum,  for  L.  sciabeUum,  dim.  of  scamnum, 
a  bench.] 

SHAME,  snd.m,  n.  the  feeling  caused  by 
the  exposure  of  that  wiiich  ought  to  be 
concealed,  or  by  a  consciousness  of 
guilt :  the  cause  of  shame :  dishonor : 
(B.)  the  parts  of  the  body  which   mod- 


esty requires  to  be  concealed.  —  v,ti  to 
make  ashamed :  to  cause  to  blush :  to 
cover  with  reproach.  [A.S.  sceamu^ 
scamu,  modesty  ;  cog.  with  Ger.  scham, 
prob.  from  a  root-verb  skvman,  to  become 
red,  seen  in  Shihmeb.] 

SHAMEFACED,  sham'fast  (properly 
Shamefast,  sh&m'fast).  a^'.  very  mod- 
est or  bashful :  easily  confused.— adv. 
Shamb'facedly.  — n.  Shamb'facbdness. 
modesty.  [For  M.  E.  shamefast  —  A.S. 
sceamrfcest — sceamu,  modesty,  fcest,  fast, 
perfectly,  very.] 

SHAMEFAST,  sh&m'fast,  cuff,  shamefaced: 
modest.  **  He  saw  her  wise,  shamefast 
and  brining  forth  children." — North, 
"  It  is  a  pity  that  shamefast  and  shame-^ 
fastness  .  •  •  should  have  been  corrupted 
in  modern  use  to  shamefaced  and  shame' 
fctoedness.  The  words  are  properly  of 
the  same  formation  as  steadfast,  steadr 
fastness,  soothfast,  soothfastness,  and 
those  good  old  English  words  now  lost 
to  us,  rootfast,  rootfastness.  As  by  rooU 
fast  our  fathers  understood  that  which 
was  firm  and  fast  by  its  root,  so  by 
shamefast,  in  like  manner,  that  whicn 
was  established  and  made  fast  by  (an 
honorable)  shame.  To  change  this  into 
shamefaced  is  to  allow  all  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  word  to  run  to  the  sur- 
face, to  leave  us,  ethically,  a  far  inferior 
word." — Trench.     [A.S.  sceamrfcest,] 

SHAMEFASTNESS,  sham '  fast  -  nes,  n. 
shamefacedness :  great  modesty.  *'In 
mannerly  aparell  with  shamfastnes  "— 
Bible,  Tundale's  trans,,  1526. 

SHAMEFUL,  sham'fool,  aey.  disgraceful  :^ 
raising  shame  in  others :  indecent. — adv.* 
Shame'fullt.— n.  Shame'fulness. 

SHAMELESS,  sham'les,  ach\  immodest  * 
done  without  shame  :  audacious. — adv 
Shame'lessly. — n.  Shahe'lessness. 

SHAMMY,  sham'i,  SHAMOY,  sham'oy  n 
leather  orip".  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
the  chamois,  but  now  from  that  of  the 
deei%goat,  etc.    [A  corr.  of  Chamois.] 

SHAMPOO,  sham-pod',  v.t,  to  sneeze  and 
rub  the  body,  in  connection  with  the  hot 
bath  :  to  wash  thoroughly  with  soap  and 
water,  as  the  head.  —  n.  Shaupoo'er. 
[Hind,  tshampua,  to  squeeze.] 

SHAMROdlK,  sham'rok,  n.  a  species  of^ 
clover,  the  national  emblem  of  Ireland.  * 
[A  Celt,  word ;  Ir.  seamrog,  Gael,  seamr 

S'ELAiiK,  shangk,  n.  the  leg  below  the  knee 
to  the  foot :  the  long  paft  of  any  instru- 
ment, as  of  an  anchor  between  the  arms 
and  ring.  [A.S.  sceanca,  the  bone  of  the 
leg,  the  leg ;  cog.  with  O.  Ger.  scincho 
(Gfer.  schinken,  scnenkel).] 

SHANKUN-SAND,  shangk'lin-sand,  n.  in 
geoL  another  name  for  lower  greensand 
of  the  chalk  formation  ;  so  called  from 
its  being  conspicuously  developed  at 
Shanklin  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

SHANK-PAINTER,  shangk^- pan -ter,  n. 
{naut)  a  short  rope  and  chain  which  sus- 
tains the  shank  and  flukes  of  an  anchor 
against  the  ship's  side,  as  the  stopper 
fastens  the  ring  and  stock  to  the  cat-head. 

SHANNY,  shan^ni,  n,  a  small  fish  allied  to 
the  blenny,  and  found  under  stones  and 
seaweeds,  where  it  lurks.  It  is  the  Blen- 
niiLS  pholis  of  Linnasus,  and  the  Pholis 
loevis  of  modern  authors.  By  means  of 
its  pectoral  fins  it  is  able  to  crawl  upon 
lana,  and  when  the  tide  ebbs  will  often 
creep  upon  shore  until  it  finds  a  crevice 
wherein  it  can  hide  until  the  tide  returns. 

SHANTY,  shant'i,  n,  a  rude,  improvised 
dwelling  or  hut,  to  be  found  in  lumber 
camps,  on  fishing  grounds,  and  along  the 
line  of  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  in  course  of 
construction.  [Perh.  from  Ir.  scan,  old, 
and  tig,  a  house.] 
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SHAPABLE,  ah&p'arbl,  oel/.  that  may  be 
shaped. 

SHAFE,  sh&p,  v,t.  to  form :  to  fashion : 
to  adapt  to  a  purpose :  to  re^rulate  :  to 
direct:  to  conceive :—^.jj.  shaped,  (B.) 
shap'en.  —  n.  form  or  figure  :  external 
appearance  :  that  which  has  form  or  fig- 
ure :  an  appearance :  particular  nature  : 
expression,  as  in  words.  [A.S.  soeoptan, 
8capan^  cog.  with  Goth,  akapjarif  Ger. 
schaffen^  Ice.  tkapa,  to  form  ;  prob.  conn, 
with  Ship,  Shaft,  Shipt.] 

SHAPELESS,  shap'les,  odQ,  having  no 
shape  or  regular  form :  wanting  sym- 
metry.—n.  Shaps'lbssness. 

SHAPELY,  shapli,  adj.  having  shape  or  a 
regular  form  :  symmetrical. — n.  Shafb'- 

XilNZSS 

SHAPESMTTH,  shap'smith,  n,  one  that  un- 
dertakes to  improve  the  form  of  the  body. 

No  ahapeamiih  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trade. 
To  mend  the  work  that  providence  had  made. 

—Garth, 

SHARD,  shard,  n,  a  piece  or  fra^^ent  of 
an  earthen  vessel  or  of  any  brittle  sub- 
stance; a  potsherd;  a  fragment;  *^Shard8^ 
flints,  and  pebbles. "  —  Shak, ;  *  *  Dashed 
your  cities  into  «7iards." — Tennyson; 

Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and 

cheerless  discomfort, 
Bleedinjr,  bare-footed,  over  the  8hard8  and  thorns 

oiexistence.>-Long/aI2oio: 

the  shell  of  an  egg  or  of  a  snail :  the 
wing-case  of  a  beetle ;  "  They  are  his 
shards,  and  he  their  beetle." — Shale,:  the 
leaves  of  the  artichoke  and  some  other 
vegetables  whitened  or  blanched ;  *  *  Shards 
or  mallows  for  the  pot." — Dry  den.  [Also 
sherd;  A.S.  sceard,  from  sceran,  to  sheary 
to  separate  ;  cog.  Ice.  shard,  a  notch,  a 
gap  ;  Dan.  skaar,  an  incision,  a  sherd  ; 
akin  share  A 

SHARD-BORNE,  sh&rd'-born,  adj.  borne 
along  by  its  shards  or  scaly  wing^sases. 
"  The  shard-borne  beetle."— iSf/iafc. 

SHARDED,  shfird'ed,  adj.  having  wings 
sheathed  with  a  hai^d  case.  *'The  shardSd 
beetle.** — Shak. 

SHARDY,  sh&rd'i,  cuHj.  consisting  of  or. 
formed  by  a  shatd  or  shards  :  furnished 
with  shards.  '*  The  hornet's  shardy 
wings." — J.  R.  Drake. 

SHARE,  sh&r,  n.  a  part  shorn  or  cut  off : 
a  portion :  dividend :  one  of  a  number 
of  equal  portions  of  anything. — v.t.  to 
divide  into  parts  :  to  partake  with  others. 
— v.i.  to  have  a  part :  to  receive  a  divi- 
dend.— n.  Shar'er.  rA.S.  sceam — ^oeran, 
E.  Shkab  ;  cog.  with  Ger.  schar,  schaar, 
a  division.] 

SHARE,  shSr,  n.  the  iron  blade  of  a  plough 
which  shears  or  cuts  the  ground.  [M.E. 
schar — A.S.  scear — sceran,  E.  Shear  ; 
cog.  with  G^r.  schar,  schaar,  a  division, 
also  a  ploughshare.    Cf.  above  word.] 

SHAREHOLDER,  shar'hold-er,  n.  one  who 
holds  or  owns  a  8/iare  in  a  joint  fund  or 
property. 

SHARK,  sh&rk,  n.  a  large  voracious  fish 
with  large  sharp  teeth.  [Ety.  dub.  ; 
perh.  from  L.  cariharus — Gr.  karcharos, 
sharth-pointed,  having  sharp  teeth.] 

SHARP,  sh&rp,  adj.  having  a  thin,  cutting 
edge  or  fine  point :  peaked  or  ridged : 
affecting  the  senses  as  if  pointed  or  cut- 
ting :  severe  :  keen  :  of  keen  or  quick 
perception  :  pungent :  biting :  sarcastic : 
eager :  fierce :  impetuous  :  shrill. — n.  an 
acute  sound  :  (music)  a  note  raised  a 
semitone:  the  character^  directing  this : 
a  shrewdly  dishonest  person,  especiallv 
at  gaming  and  speculatmg.— ^o.  Sham^- 
LY. — n.  Shabp'kess.  [A.S.  scearp  ;  cog. 
with  Ice.  skarp-T,  Ger.  schar f ;  from  a 
root  skarp  seen  in  A.S.  seeorfan,  to  split, 
soeran,  to  Shsab  ;  conn,  with  L.  sarp- 
ere,  to  prune,  Gr.  harp-i.  Gf.  also  Sgabf 
and  EscABP.] 


SHABFEN,  sh&rp'n,  v.t,  to  make  sharp  or 
keen :  to  g^ve  edge  or  point  to  :  to  make 
pungent  or  painful :  to  make  severe :  to 
make  eager,  active,  or  acute. — v.i.  to 
grow  sharp. 

SHARPEIR,  sfaarp'er,  n.  a  trickster:  a 
swindler :  a  cheat. 

SHARP-SET,  shfirp'-set,  adj.  eager  :  keen  : 
ravenous. 

SHARP-SIGHTED,  sh&rp'-slt'ed,  adj.  hav- 
ing  acute  sight :  shrewd :  discerning. 

SHARP-WITTED,  sh&rp'-wit'ed,  adj.  hav- 
ing  an  acute  wit :  sagacious. 

SHATTER,  shat'er,  v.t.  to  break  so  that 
the  pieces  are  scattered :  to  break  or  dash 
to  pieces  :  to  crack :  to  disorder :  to  ren- 
der unsound. — n.  a  fragment.  [A  doublet 
of  Scatter.] 

SHATTER-BRAIN,  shat'ter-bran,  n.  a  care- 
less  giddy  person  :  a  scatter-brain. 

SHATTER  -  BRAINED,  shat'ter  -  brand, 
SHATTER-PATED,  shat'ter-pat-ed,  ad{j. 
disordered  in  intellect :  intellectually 
weak:  scatter-brained.  "You  cannot 
.  •  .  but  conclude  that  religion  and 
devotion  are  far  from  being  the  mere 
effects  of  ignorance  and  imposture,  what- 
ever some  shatter-brained  and  df^bauched 
persons  would  fain  persuade  themselves 
and  others." — Dr.  J,  Ooodman. 

SHATTERY,  shat-ter'i,  adj.  brittle  :  easily 
falling  into  many  pieces :  not  compact : 
loose  of  texture.  *'A  coarse  grit-stone 
....  of  too  shattery  a  nature  to  be  used 
except  in  ordinary  buildings." — Pennant. 

SHAUCHLE,  SHAUGHLE,  shawch'l,  v.i. 
to  walk  with  a  shuffling  or  shambling 
gait.     [ScotchJ 

SHAUCHLE,  SHAUGHLE,  shawchl,  v.t. 
to  distort  from  the  proper  shape  or  right 
direction  by  use  or  wear. — Shaughlbd 
SHOOK,  shoes  trodden  down  on  one  side 
by  bad  walking :  (/£g.)  applied  to  a  jilted 
woman.  Bums ;  air  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.] 

SHAUL,  shawl,  a^'.  shallow.  ''Duncan 
deep,  and  Peebles  shatU.** — Btwns. 
[Scotch.] 

Shave,  snav,  v.t,  to  cut  off  the  hair  with 
a  razor:  to  pare  closelv:  to  make  smooth 
bv  paring :  to  cut  in  thin  slices :  to  skim 
along  the  surfcMse:  to  strip :«--pa.p.  shaved 
or  sh&v'en.  [A.S.  scafan ;  Dut.  sduiven, 
to  rub,  to  shave,  Grer,  schahen,  L.  soabo, 
to  scrape,  Gr.  skaptG,  to  dig.  See  Shapb.] 

SHAVELING,  shav'ling,  n.  a  monk  or 
friar  (in  contempt),  from  his  shaven 
crown. 

SHAVER,  sh3,v'er,  n.  one  who  shaves :  a 
barber :  a  sharp  dealer :  a  plunderer. 

SHAVIE,  shavl,  n.  a  trick  or  prank. 
"Mony  a  prank  an'  mirthfu'  «^vie."— 
Blackwooas  Mag,    [Scotch.] 

SHAVING,  shav'ing,  n.  the  act  of  shaving: 
that  which  is  shaved  or  pared  off. 

SHAW,  shaw,  n.  a  thicket ;  a  small  wood  ; 
a  shady  place ;  **  This  grene  shaw.^* — 
Chaucer ;  •*  Close  hid  beneath  the  green- 
wood «feafr." — Fairfax :  a  stem  with  the 
leaves,  as  of  a  potato,  turnip,  etc.  [Now 
only  Scotch  or  Northern  English  in  both 
senses.  A  Scandinavian  word;  Dan.  skov, 
Ice.  skogr^  Sw.  skog,  a  wood  or  grove.] 

SHAW,  shaw,  v.t  to  show.     [Scotch.] 

SHAW-FOWL,  shaV-fowl,  n.  the  repre- 
sentation or  image  of  a  fowl  made  by 
fowlers  to  shoot  at.  [Shaw  here  a  form 
of  Show.] 

SHAWL,  shawl,  n.  a  cloth  of  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  or  hair,  used,  particularly  by  wom- 
en, as. a  covering  for  the  shoulders:  a 
kind  of  mantle. — v.t.  to  wrap  in  a  shawl. 
[From  the  Pers.  word  shal,  a  fine  cloth 
(Ger.  shawl,  Fr.  chdle  are  from  the  £. 
word).] 

SHAWL -WAISTCOAT,  shawl'-wfist-kOt, 
n.  a  vest  or  waistcoat  with  a  large  prom- 
inent pattern  like  a  shawl.    7  haSeeray. 


SHAWM,  SHALM,  shawm,  n.  an  old 
wind-instrument  similar  in  form  to  the 
clarionet.  Others  think  it  was  formed  of 
pipes  made  of  reed  or  of  wbeaten  or  oaten 
straw.  [O.  Fr.  chalemel,  Mod.  Fr.  <^ialur 
Tneau,  from  calameUus,  a  dim.  of  L.  cala- 
mus, a  reed,  a  reed-pipe.] 

SHAY,  sha,  n.  u  chaise.    Lamb. 

SHE,  she,  ^on.  fern,  the  female  understood 
or  previously  mentioned :  sometimes 
used  as  a  noun  for  female.  [Orig.  the 
fern,  of  the  def.  art.  in  A.S. — viz.  seo  or 
sia,  which  in  the  12th  century  began  to 
replace  heo,  the  old  fem.  pron. j 

SHEAF,  shef,  n,  a  quantity  of  things,  esp. 
the  stalks  of  erain,  shoved  together  and 
bound :  anv  Bundle  or  collection  :  — pi. 
Shbatbs,  shSvz. — v.t.  to  bind  in  sheaves. 
— v.i,  to  make  sheaves.  [A.S.  sceaf,  Ger. 
schaub — A.S.  sceofan,  Cter.  schieben,  to 
shove.] 

SHEAFY,  shef  i,  adj.  consisting  of  sheaves. 

SHEAR,  sh§r,  v,t.  to  cut  or  clip :  to  clip 
with  shears  or  any  other  instrument. — 
v.i.  to  separate :— pa. t.  sheared,  (obff.) 
shore ;  pii.p,  sheared  or  shorn.  —  n. 
Sheab'er.  [A.S.  sceran ;  Ice.  skera,  to 
clip,  Grer.  scheren,  to  shave,  to  separate.] 

SHEARHOG,  sfaer'hog,  n.  a  ram  or  wether 
after  the  fir«t  shearing:  provincially  pro- 
nounced as  m  v/ritten  sherrugor  sharrag. 
''  To  talk  of  fhearhogs  and  ewes  to  men 
who  habitually  said  sharrags  and  yowes." 
— George  Eliot. 

SHEARLING,  shgr'ling,  n.  a  sheep  only 
once  sheared. 

SHEARS,  sherz,  n.pL  an  instrument  for 
shearing  or  cutting,  consisting  of  two 
blades  that  meet  each  other:  anything 
like  shears :  an  apparatus  for  raising 
heavy  weights,  consisting  of  upright 
spars  fastened  together  at  the  top  and 
furnished  with  tackle. 

SHEATH,  sh§th,  n.  a  case  for  a  sword  or 
other  long  instrument :  a  scabbard :  any 
thin  defensive  covering:  a  membrane 
covering  a  stem  or  branch :  the  wing- 
caae  of  an  insect.  [A.S.  sceath,  seaeth; 
cog,  with  Ger.  scheide,  a  sheath.  Ice. 
sheid-ir ;  from  the  root  of  Shed,  to 
seT)a.rate  1 

SHEATHE,  6h§^;i,  v.t.  to  put  into  a  ^leath: 
to  cover  with  a  sheath  or  case:  to  inclose 
in  a  lining. 

SHEATHING,  shetVing,  n.  that  which 
sheatJieSf  esp.  the  covering  of  a  ship's 
bottom. 

SHEAVE,  shev,  n.  a  gloved  wheel  in  a 
block,  mast,  yard,  etc.,  on  which  a  rope 
works :  the  wheel  of  a  pulley :  a  shiver  : 
a  sliding  scutcheon  for  covering  a  key- 
bole.  [O.  Dut.  schijve.  Mod.  Dut.  schhf, 
Ger.  sdfie^e,  a  round  slice,  a  disc.  See 
Shive,  which  is  a  slightly  different  form 
of  this  word.] 

SHEAVE,  shSv,  v.t.  to  bring  together  into 
sheaves :  to  collect  into  a  sheaf  or  into 
sheaves. 

SHEAVED,  sh3vd,  adj.  made  of  straw. 
Shak. 

SHEAVE-HOLE,  shev'-hdl.  n.  a  channel 
cut  in  a  mast,  yard,  or  other  timber,  in 
which  to  fix  a  sheave. 

SHEBANDER,  sfaeb'an-der,  n.  a  Dutch 
East  India  conunercial  officer. 

SHEBEEN,  she-ben',  n.  a  place  where  in- 
toxicating  drinks  are  privately  and  un 
lawfully  sold.     [Ir.l 

SHECHINAH,  she-M^na,  n.  See  Shekinah, 

SHED,  shed,  v.t.  to  scatter  :  to  throw  out: 
to  pour :  to  spill. — v.i.  to  let  fall  :~-pr.p. 
shedd'ing  ;  pa.t,  and  pa.p.  shed. — n. 
Shedd'eb.  lA,&.sceddan;  cog.  with  Ger. 
schutten,  to  pour.] 

SHED,  shed,  v.t.  to  part,  separate.  [A.8. 
aceadan ;  cog.  with  Ger.  scheiden.  See 
Watebshbd.J 
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8HED,  shed,  n.  that  which  shades:  a  slight 
erection,  usually  of  wood,  for  shade  or 
shelter :  an  outhouse :  a  hut :  a  dividing 
line,  as  a  water -shed,  in  geography. 
n?'rom  Shade.] 

SHEDDING,  shed'ing,  n.  the  act  of  one 
that  sheds :  that  which  is  shed  or  cast 
off:  a  parting  or  branching:  off,  as  of  two 
roads  ;  the  angle  or  place  where  two 
roads  meet.  **  That  s^iedding  of  the 
roads  which  marks  the  junction  of  the 
highways  coming  down  for  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh."— W.  Black, 

SHEEN,  shea,  n.  that  which  shines: 
brightness  or  splendor.     [From  Shine.] 

SHEEP,  shSp,  n.sing.  and  pi.  the  well- 
known  animal  covered  with  wool:  a  silly 
fellow  (in  contempt).  [A.S.  soeap ;  Dut. 
sckaap,  Q«r.  schaf,] 

SHEEPCOT,  shgp'kot,  n.  a  cot  or  inclosure 
for  sheep, 

SHEEPFOLD,  sh6p'f5ld,  n,  a  fold  or  in- 
closure  for  she^ :  a  flock  of  sheep. 

6HEEPHEADED,  sh^p-hed'ed,  adj.  dull: 
simple-minded:  silly.  *' Simple,  sheep- 
headed  fools.'' — John  Taylor, 

8HEEPHOOK,  shSp'hook,  n,  a  hook  fast- 
ened to  a  pole,  DY  which  shepherds  lay 
hold  on  the  legs  ol:  their  sheep  :  a  shep- 
herd's crook. 

Thou  a  sceptre^s  heir, 
Th&t  thus  affect*Bt  a  iheephook  t-^8hak, 

SHEEPISH,  shSp'ish,  adj.  like  a  sheep: 
bashful:  foolishly  diffident. ~<idtf.  Sheep'- 
IBHLY. — n,  Sheep'ishness. 

SHEEP-LAUREL,  sh§p'-law-rel,  n.  a  small 
North  American  evergreen  shrub  of  the 
genus  Kalmia  (K.  angusttfolia),  nat.  or- 
der Ericaceae.  Like  many  other  plants 
of  the  heathwort  order,  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens,  and  is  deservedly 
a  favorite.  It  has  received  this  name,  as 
well  as  that  of  Lambkill,  from  its  leaves 
and  shoots  being  deleterious  to  cattle. 

SHEEPMASTER,  sh6p'mas-ter,  n.  (B.)  a 
inaster  or  owner  of  sheep, 

SHEEPSHEARER,  shgp'sher-er,n.  one  who 
shears  sheep, 

SHEEPSHEARING,  shSp'sh§r-ing,  n,  the 
shearing  or  removing  the  fleece  of  «Aeep : 
the  time  of  shearing  the  sheep. 

SHEEPWALK,  shS^wawk,  n.  the  place 
where  the  sheep  walk  and  pasture:  sheep- 
pasture.       

SHEEP-WHISTLING,  ship-whisling,  a^j. 
whistling  after  sheep :  tending  sheep. 
**An  old  sheeihwhistting  rogue,  a  ram- 
tender.  " — Shak, 

SHEER,  sh§r,  acfj,  pure:  unmingled:  simple: 
without  a  break,  perpendicular.  —  adv. 
clear :  quite  :  at  once.  [A.S.  sclr ;  Ice. 
skirr^  bright,  clear,  Qer.  schier,  Gk>th. 
skeirSy  clear.] 

SHEER,  sh6r,  v.i,  to  deviate  from  the  line 
of  the  proper  course,  as  a  ship :  to  turn 
aside. — n,  the  deviation  from  the  straight 
line,  or  the  longitudinal  curve  or  bend  of 
a  ship's  deck  or  sides.    [From  Shear,  v.i.] 

SHEERS,  sherz,  n.  same  as  Shears. 

SHEET,  sh6t,  n.  a  large,  thin  piece  of  any- 
thing :  a  large,  broad  piece  of  cloth  in  a 
bed:  a  large,  broad  piece  of  paper:  a  sail: 
the  rope  fastened  to  the  leeward  corner 
of  a  sail  to  extend  it  to  the  wind. — v.t.  to 
cover  with  or  as  with  a  sheet.  [Lit. 
**  that  which  is  shot  or  spread  out,"  A.S. 
scedt,  scetCy  from  sceotan,  to  shoot,  to  ex- 
tend, Ger.  sehote,  the  sheet  (naut.).] 

SHEET-ANCHOR,  shit'-an^Tcor,  n.  the 
largest  anchor  of  a  ship,  mot  or  thrown 
out  in  extreme  danger :  chief  support : 
last  refuge.    [See  Sheet.] 

SHEETING,  shet'ing,  n.  cloth  used  for  bed- 
sheets 

SHEET-LIGHTNING,  sh«f -llt'ning.  n. 
liffhtfUng  appearing  in  sheets  or  mLvlng 
a  broad  appearance. 


SHEIK,  shek  or  sh&k,  n.  a  title  of  dignity 
properly  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Araoic  tribes  or  clans.  The  heads  of 
monasteries  are  sometimes  called  sheiks 
among  the  Mohammedans,  and  it  is 
also  the  title  of  the  higher  order  of 
religious  persons  who  preach  in  the 
mosques.  The  sheik-ul'Istam  is  the  chief 
mufti  at  Constantinople.  The  name  is 
now  widely  used  among  Moslems  as  a 
title  of  respect  or  reverence.  [Ar.,  an 
old  man,  an  elder.] 

SHEKARRY,  shS-kar'i,  n,  a  name  given  in 
Hindustan  to  a  hunter. 

SHEE[EL,  shek'l,  n.  an  ancient  weight  and 
coin  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
of  the  same  stock.  Dr.  Arbutbnot  makes 
the  weight  to  have  been  equal  to  9  dwts. 
2^  grs.  Troy  weight,  and  the  value  55 
cents,  others  make  its  value  60  cents. 
The  golden  shekel  was  worth  nearly  $9. 
The  shekel  of  the  sanctuarv  was  used 
in  calculating  the  offerings  of  the  temple, 
and  ail  sums  connected  with  the  sacred 
law.  It  differed  from  the  common  shekel, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  double  its 
value.     [Heb.,  from  shakal,  to  weigh.] 

SHEKINAH,  she-kf  na,  n.  the  Divine  pres^ 
ence  which  rested  like  a  cloud  or  visible 
light  over  the  mercy-seat.  [Heb.,  from 
shakan,  to  rest.] 

SHELF,  shelf,  n.  a  board  fixed  on  a  wall, 
etc.,  for  laying  things  on :  a  flat  layer  of 
rock  :  a  ledge  :  a  shoal :  a  sandbank  :-^ 
pi.  Shelves  (shelvz).  —  a4j.  Shelf'y. 
[M.E.  scelfe — A.S.  scylfe — scelan,  to  sep- 
arate, to  split;  cog.  with  Scotch  skdve 
and  Ger.  sctielfe,  a  shell  or  husk.] 

SHELL,  shel,  n.  a  hard  covering  of  some 
animals  :  any  framework :  a  rough  kind 
of  coffin :  an  instrument  of  music :  a 
bomb :  the  semicircular  hilt  which  pro- 
tected part  of  the  hand  in  some  forms  of 
rapiers.  Thackeray, — v,t,  to  break  off 
the  shell :  to  remove  the  shell  from  :  to 
take  out  of  the  shell :  to  throw  shells  or 
bombs  upon,  to  bombard. — v.i,  to  fall  off 
like  a  shell:  to  cast  the  shell.  [Lit. 
**  something  thin  like  a  scale"  A.S.  sceU^ 
cog.  with  Ice.  skell,  Ger.  schale*  Doublet 
Scale.] 

SHELLAC,  SHELL-LAC,  shelTak,  n.  lac 
prepared  in  thin  plates.  [See  Lac,  a  res- 
inous substance.] 

SHELLFISH,  sherflsh,  n.  a  fish  or  an 
aquatic  animal  with  an  external  shell, 

SHELLPROOF,  shel'prSOf,  ac^.,  proof 
against  or  able  to  resist  shelU  or  bombs. 

SHELLWORK,  shel'wurk,  n.,  work  com- 
posed of  or  adorned  with  shells. 

SHELLY,  shel'i,  adj.  full  of  or  made  of 
shells. 

SHELTER,  shel'ter,  n.  that  which  shields 
or  protects :  a  refuge :  a  retreat,  a  har- 
bor :  one  who  protects,  a  guardian :  the 
state  of  being  covered  or  protected  :  pro- 
tection.— v.t.  to  cover  or  shield  :  to  de- 
fend :  to  conceal. — v.i.  to  take  slielter. 
[Prob.  from  the  M.  E.  sheldj^.  Shield), 
through  the  influence  of  M.E.  sdieltrone 
(from  A.S.  scildtruma  a  covering  com- 
posed of  shields,  a  line  of  soldiers)  J 

SHELVE,  shelv,  v.t.to  furnish  with  shelves: 
to  place  on  a  shelf :  to  put  aside. — v,i, 
to  slope  like  a  shelf. 

SHELVING,  shelving,  n.  the  furnishing 
with  shelves :  the  act  of  placing  on  a 
shelf :  shelves  or  materials  for  shelves. 

SHELVY,  shelv'i,  ady,  full  of  shelves  or 
shoals:  shallow. 

SHEMITIC.    Same  as  Ssmnc. 

SEEE-OAK,  she'-6k,  n.  a  peculiar  jointed, 
leafless,  tropical  or  sub-tropical  tree,  of 
the  genus  Casuarina  (C  quadrivdlvis), 
whose  cones  and  young  shoots,  when 
chewed,  yield  a  grateful  acid  to  persons 
and  cattle  suffering  from  thira^. 


SHEOL,  sh§'ol,  n.  a  Hebrew  word  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  rendered  by  the  Authorized  Version 
g^ave,  hell,  or  pit.  The  word  is  generally 
understood  to  be  derived  from  a  root 
signifying  hollow,  and  taken  literally  it 
appears  to  be  represented  as  a  subter- 
ranean place  of  vast  dimensions  in  which 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  rest.  Sometimes 
the  iaea  of  retribution  or  punishment  is 
connected  with  it,but  never  that  of  future 
happiness. 

SHEPHERD,  shep'erd,  n,  a  man  employed 
in  tending,  feeding  and  guarding  sheep 
in  the  pasture  :  a  pastor,  one  who  exer- 
cises spiritual  care  over  a  district  or  com- 
munity.— Shepherd  KiNQe,  the  chiefs  of 
a  conquering  nomadic  race  from  the  East 
who  took  Memphis,  and  rendered  the 
whole  of  E^ypt  tributary.  The  dates  of 
their  invasion  and  conquest  have  been 
computed  at  from  2667  to  3500  B.C.,  and 
they  are  stated  by  some  to  have  ruled 
for  from  260  to  500  years,  when  the 
Egyptians  rose  and  expelled  them.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  connect  their 
expulsion  with  the  narrative  in  the  book 
of  Exodus.  Called  also  Hycbos  or  Htk- 
BHOS. — Shepherd'8  CROOK,  a  long  staff 
having  its  upper  end  curved  so  as  to  form 
a  hook,  usea  oy  shepherds. — Shepherd*s 
DOG,  a  variety  of  dog  employed  by  shep- 
herds to  protect  the  flocks  and  control 
their  movements.  It  is  generallv  of  con- 
siderable si2se  and  of  powerful  lithe  build; 
the  hair  thicknset  and  wavy  ;  the  tail  in- 
clined to  be  long,  and  having  a  bushy 
fringe ;  the  muzzle  sharp,  the  eyes  large 
and  bright.  The  collie  or  sheep-dog  of 
Scotland  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  intelligent  dogs  of  this  wide-spread 
and  useful  variety.  —  Shepherd*b  (or 
shepherd)  tartan,  (a)  a  kind  of  small 
check  pattern  in  clotn,  woven  with  black 
and  white  warp  and  weft ;  (b)  a  kind  of 
cloth,  generally  woollen,  woven  in  this 
pattern — ^generally  made  into  shepherd's 
plaids,  and  often  into  trouserings,  etc. 
[A.S.  sce&p-hirde — sheep  and  herd.] 

SHEPHERD,  shep'erd,  v.t,  to  tend  or  guide, 

as  a  shepherd.    (Poetical.) 

Wblte,  flee<^  cloiida 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mount- 
ains, 
Sh^herded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  yrmd.'-SheUey! 

to  attend  or  wait  on ;  to  gallant.  "  Sh^ 
herdirw  a  lady." — Edin,  Mev. 
SHEPHERDESS,  shep'erd-es,  n.  a  woman 

that  tends  sheep  ;  hence,  a  rural  lass. 
She  put  herself  Into  the  garb  of  a  nhevherden. 

•^Sir  P.  Sidney. 

SHERBET,  sher'bet,  n,  a  drink  of  water 
and  fruit  juices,  sweetened  and  flavored. 
[Arab,  sherbet,  a  drink,  from  sharibaj  to 
drink,  perh.  conn,  with  L.  sorbeo,  to  sip  ; 
other  forms  are  Shrxtb  and  Sntup.] 

SHERD,  sherd,  n,  (B.)  a  shred,  a  fragment. 

SHERIAT,  sher'i-at,  n.  the  sacred  or  rather 
civil-religious  law  of  Turkey,  which  is 
founded  on  the  Koran,  the  Sunna  or  tra- 
dition, the  commentaries  of  the  first  four 
caliphs,  etc.  "The  Uleraa  declared  that 
the  Sultan  ruled  the  empire  as  Caliph, 
that  he  was  bound  bv  the  slueriat,  or  sa- 
cred law Civil  law  can  never  take 

the  place  of  the  sheriat,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  is  an  impossibility."  —  Contemp, 
Rev. 

SHERIFF,  sher'if,  n.  originally  and  in  En- 
gland the  governor  of  a  shire :  an  officer 
in  a  county  who  executes  the  law :  the 
executive  officer  of  the  coun  ty  and  circuit 
courts  of  the  States. — n,  Sher'iffbhip. 
[M.  E.  shir^eeve — ^A.S.  scirgerefa — sdr 
(E.  Shire),  and  gerefa,  a  governor,  cog. 
with  Ger.  graf,  a  count,  E.  Rbevs  ;  cf. 
Landoravb  and  Maborave.] 
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SHERIFFALTY,  sher'if-al-ti,  SHERIFF- 
DOM, sher'if-dum,  n.  the  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  sheriff'  In  U.  S.,  SHRiEv'Aii- 
TY  is  generally  used. 

SHERIuS,  sher^is,  8HERRIS-SACK,  sher'- 

is-sak,  n.  sherry. 

Tour  BherrU  warms  the  blood.— SAoib. 

But,  all  his  vast  heart  «A«rrt«-wamied, 

He  flashed  his  random  speeches.— 3)mny9on. 

SHERRY,  sher'ri,  n,  a  species  of  wine,  so 
called  from  Xeres  in  Spain,  where  it  is 
made.  The  highest  class  of  the  many 
varieties  are  those  that  are  technically 
called  **  dry,"  that  is,  free  from  sweetness, 
such  as  the  Amontillado,  Montilla,  Man- 
zanilla,  etc.  It  is  much  used  in  this 
country,  and  when  pure  it  agrees  well 
with  most  constitutions.  (Genuine  and 
unadulterated  sherry,  however,  brings  a 
very  high  price,  and  is  rarely  to  be  had, 
inferior  wines  being  extensively  sold 
under  this  name.    [Formerly  sherris,] 

SHERRY- GOBBLER,  sher-ri-kob'ler,  n. 
sherry  and  iced  water  sucked  up  through 
a  straw. 

SHERRY-VALIilES,  sher'ri-val-iz,  n.pl 
pantaloons  of  thick  cloth  or  leather, 
worn  buttoned  round  each  leg  over  other 
pantaloons  when  riding.  [Corrupted 
irom  Fr.  chevcUier^  a  horseman.] 

SHERTE,  n.  a  shirt :  also  a  skirt  or  lap. 
Chattcer, 

SELE-SLIP,  she'-slip,  n.  a  young  female 
scion,  branch,  or  member.  "The  slight 
she-alips  of  loyal  blood." — Tennyson, 

SHE -SOCIETY,  shS-sS-sTe-ti,  n.  female 
society.     Tennyson. 

SHEW.  sh5.    Same  as  Show. 

SHEWBREAD,  shdHbred.    Same  as  Show- 

BRKAD 

SHIBBOLETH,  shib'bo-leth,  n.  (B.)  a  word 
used  as  a  test  by  the  Gileadites  to  detect 
the  Ephraimites,  who  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  sh :  the  criterion  or  watch- 
word of  a  party.  [Heb.  an  ear  of  corn ; 
or  a  stream,  from  shabal,  to  grow,  to 
flow,] 

SHTETiT),  shSld,  n.  a  broad  plate  worn  for 
defence  on  the  left  arm  :  defence :  a 
person  who  protects:  an  escutcheon. — 
v.i,  to  defend.  [A.S.  scyld — scyldanj  to 
defend ;  cog.  with  Qer,  schUd,  Ice. 
skidld-r^  protection ,  ] 

SHIELDLE^,  sheld'les,  acfj.  without  a 
shield :  defenceless.  • 

SHIFT,  shift,  v,t  to  change :  to  put  out 
of  the  wav  :  to  dress  in  fresh  clothes. — 
v,i,  to  cnange  about :  to  remove :  to 
change  one's  clothes :  to  resort  to  ex- 
pedients for  some  purpose. — n.  a  change: 
a  contrivance  :  an  artifice :  last  resource: 
a  chemise  (orig.  sig.  a  diange  of  linen). — 
n.  Shift'bb.  [A.S.  «ct[^an,  to  divide,  to 
order ;  cog.  with  Ice.  skipta^  to  divide, 
to  change;  conn,  with  Eqitip.] 

SHIFTLESS,  shift'les,  adj.  destitute  of 
shifts  or  expedients:  unsuccessful,  for 
want  of  proper  means. 

SHILLALAH,  shil-l&aa,  SHILLALY,  shil- 
l&'li,  n.  an  oak  sapling :  a  cudgel.  [Said 
to  be  named  from  an  Irish  wood,  famous 
fop  its  o&lcfl  1 

8HILLINO,  shillng,  n.  an  English  silver 
coin  ■»  12  nence,  or  a  little  less,  by  the 
gold  stanaard,  than  twenty-five  cents. 
[Lit.  "the  Hn^'ng (coin),"  A.S.  scUling, 
cog.  with  Oer.  schilling ;  the  root  is  seen 
in  O.  Ger.  sc^Uan,  Oer.  schaJlen,  to 
sound,  to  rin^.] 

SHnVfMKR,  shim'er,  v.i.  to  gleam:  to 
glisten. — n.  Shdim'eb.  [A.S.  scymrian — 
scimian,  to  shine — sdma^  lustre,  bright- 
ness, co»g.  with  Qer.  schimmem.] 

SHIN,  shin,  n.  the  large  bone  of  the  leg  or 
the  forepart  of  it.  [A.S.  scina,  the  shin 
(esp.  in  the  compound  «ctn-&an,  shin- 
bone),  cog.  with  Dut.  scheenj  Oer.  schien.'] 


SHINE,  shin,  v.i.  to  beam  with  steady 
radiance :  to  glitter :  to  be  bright  or 
beautiful :  to  be  eminent  :—pa.t,  and 
pa.p.  shone  (shon),  (B.)pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
shined. — n.  brightness:  splendor:  fair 
weather.  [A.S.  scinan;  CFoth.  skeinan, 
Ger.  scheinen ;  conn,  with  root  of 
Shimmer.] 

SHINGLE,  shing^gl,  n.  wood  sawed  or 
split  thin,  used  instead  of  slates  or  tiles, 
for  covering  houses :  the  coarse  gravel 
on  the  shores  of  rivers  or  of  the  sea. — 
v.t,  to  cover  or  roof  with  shingles :  to 
trim,  as  the  hair.  [Orig.  shirwUe  (cog. 
with  Gter.  scMndel) — sdndula^  a  late 
form  of  L.  scandvla,  perh.  from  sctndo, 
to  split.] 

SHINGLES,  shing'glz,  n.  an  eruptive  dis- 
ease which  often  spreads  round  the 
body  like  a  hdt.  [A  corr.  of  L.  eingvlum, 
a  belt  or  girdle — eingo,  to  gird.] 

SHINGLY,  shing'gU,  adj.  abounding  with 
shingle. 

SHINING,  shin'ing,  adj.  scattering  light : 
bright :  resplendent :  conspicuous. — n. 
effusion  or  clearness  of  light :  bright- 
ness. 

SHINY,  shin'i,  adj.,^  shining:  diffusing 
light :    bright :  splendid  :  unclouded. 

SHIP,  ship,  n.  a  vessel  having  three  masts, 
with  tops  and  yards  to  each :  generally, 
any  large  vessel. — v.t.  to  put  on  board  a 
ship :  to  engage  for  service  on  board  a 
ship :  to  receive  on  board  ship  :  to  fix  in 
its  place. — v.i.  to  engage  for  service  on 
shipboard  :—;pr.p.  shipp'ing;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  shipped. — n.  Shipp'er. — n,  Ship- 
of-the-unb,  one  of  the  large  war-shi^ 
of  the  navy.  [Lit.  **  a  vessel ; "  A.S. 
scipt  cog.  with  Goth,  skip^  Ice.  skip, 
Ger.  schiff;  conn,  with  K.  Shape,  and 
with  Or.  skap-tdy  to  dig,  skap/i^s,  the 
hull  of  a  ship,  a  ship,  and  L.  scapha,  a 
boat.    Doublet  Skiff.] 

SHIPBOARD.  shipT^drd,  n.  the  board  or 

deck  of  a  ship. — adv.  upon  or  within  a 

ship. 
SHIP-BROKER,  ship'-brSk'er,  n.  a  broker 

who   effects   sales,  insurances,   etc.,  of 

shiDSm 
SHIP-CHANDLER,   ship'-chandler,  n.  a 

chandler  or  dealer  in  cordage,  canvas, 

and  other  furniture  and  provisions  for 

s?iips. 
SHIPMAN,  shii)'man,  n.  (B.)  a  man  who 

manages  a  ship :  a  sailor  i--pl.  Ship'men. 

[A.  S.  ^scipmann  1 
SHIPMASTER,  shin'mas-ter,  n.  the  master 

or  captain  of  a  ship. 

SHIPMATE,  ship'm§.t,  n.  a  mate  or  com- 
panion in  the  same  ship. 

SHIPMENT,  ship'ment,  n.  act  of  putting 
on  board  ship :  embarkation :  that  which 
is  shipped; 

SHIP-MONEY,  ship'-mun'i,  n.  in  English 
history,  monriey  for  providing*  ships  for 
the  service  of  the  king  in  time  of  war, 
raised  at  intervals  in  England  1007-1640. 

SHIPPING,  ship'ing,  adf.  relating  to  ships. 

— n.  ships   collectively  :   tonnage.  — To 

TAKE  shipftng,  (B.)  to  embark. 
SHIP'S  -  HUSBAND,    ship'8-huzT)and,    n. 

the  owner's  agent  in  the  management  of 

a  ship. 
SHIPWRECK,  ship'rek,  n.  the  wreck  or 

destruction  of  a  ship:  destruction. — v.t. 

to  destroy  on  the  sea :  to  make  to  suffer 

IV  reck 
SHIPWRIGHT,  ship'rit,  n.  a  icright  who 

constructs  ships, 
SHIPYARD,  ship'y&rd,  n.  a  yard  where 

sMps  are  built  or  repaired. 
SHIRE,  shir,  n,  a  divtsum  of  the  Island  of 

Great  Britain  under  a  sheriff :  a  country^. 

(When  added  to  the  name  of  a  countv 

the  t  ia  pronounced  as  in  MU.)     [A.S. 


scir,  a  division— soeran,  to  shear,  to  cut. 
See  Share  and  Shear.] 

SHIRK,  sherk,  v.t.  to  avoid,  get  off  or  slink 
away  from.  [A  form  of  viHgar  shark,  to 
play  the  thief,  to  shift  for  a  living,  from 
Shark,  the  fish.] 

SHIRT,  shert,  n.  a  short  garment  worn 
next  the  body  by  men. — v.t.  to  cover  as 
with  a  shirt.  [Cog.  with  Ice.  skyrta, 
Qer.  schurz,  an  apron ;  conn,  with  Short 
and  Skirt.] 

SHIRTING,  shert'ing.  n.  cloth  for  shirts. 

SHIST,  etc.    See  ScmsT,  etc. 

SHITTAH,  shit'a,  SHITTIM,  shit'im,  n.  a 
precious  wood  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle  and  its  furni- 
ture, supposed  to  be  a  species  of  acacia. 
[Heb.  shittah,  pi.  shittim,!^ 

SHIVER,  shiVer,  n.  a  splinter,  or  small 
piece  into  which  a  thing  breaks  by  sud- 
den violence.  —  v.t.  to  shatter. — v.i.  to 
fall  into  shivers.  [From  root  of  Sheave  ; 
allied  to  Ger.  schiefer,  a  splinter.] 

SHIVER,  shiv'er,  v.t.  to  shsike  or  tremble : 
to  shudder. — v.t,  to  catse  to  shake  in  the 
wind,  as  sails.  [An  imitative  word  ;  al- 
lied to  O.  Dut.  schoeveren,  to  shake,  prov. 
Ger.  schubbem.] 

SHIVERY,  shlv'er-i,  ac^f.  easily  falling  into 
shivers  or  fragments :  cohering  loosely. 

SHOAL,  shol,  n.  a  grreat  multitude  of  fishes 
swimming  together.  —  v.i.  to  crowd. 
[A.S.  scmUj  a  company  —  L.  schola,  a 
school.    See  School.] 

SHOAL,  8h5l,  71.  a  shalloto :  a  place  where 
the  water  of  a  river,  sea,  or  lake  is  not 
deep  :  a  sandbank. — adj.  shallow. — v.i, 
to  grow  shallow:  to  come  upon  shallows. 
[From  root  of  Shallow.] 

SHOALY,  shdri,  adj.  full  of  shoals  or  shal- 
lows :  not  deep. — n.  Shoal'iness. 

SHOAR,  sh5r,  n.  a  prop.  Same  as  Shore, 
a  prop. 

SHOCK:,  shok,  n.  a  violent  shake :  a  sud- 
den dashing  of  one  thing  against  another: 
violent  onset :  an  offence. — v.t.  to  shake 
by  violence  :  to  offend  :  to  disgust :  to 
dLsmay.  [Prob.  through  Fr.  c/ioc,  a  dash- 
ing, from  O.  Ger.  schoc,  shock ;  allied  to 
Shake.] 

SHOCK,  shok,  n.  a  heap  or  pile  of  sheaves 
of  corn.  [Ger.  schock^  Dut.  schokl^,  a 
heap.] 

SHOCK-HEADED,  shok'-hed'ed,  adi.  hav 
ing  a  thick  and  bushy  head  of  hair.  [From 
Prov.  E.  shock,  a  rough  dog ;  a  form  of 
Shag.]^ 

SHOCKING,  shok'ing,  adj.  pving  a  shock 
or  shake  from  horror  or  disgust :  highly 
offensive. — adv.  Shock'inglt. 

SHOD,  shod,  pa.t.  andpa.j).  of  Shoe. 

SHODDY,  shod'i,  n.  {prvg.)  the  waste  shed 
or  thrown  off  in  spinning  wool :  now  ap- 
plied to  the  wool  of  old  woven  fabrics 
reduced  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  be- 
fore being  spun  and  woven,  and  thus  fit 
for  re-manufacture.  [From  Shed, to  part.] 

SHOE,  shod,  n,  a  covering  for  the  foot :  a 
rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  an 
animal  to  keep  it  from  injury  :  anything 
in  form  or  use  like  a  shoe  '.--pi.  Shoes 
(shodz). — v.t.  to  furnish  with  shoes :  to 
cover  at  the  bottom  i—pr.p.  shoe'ing ; 
pa.t.  and  pa^p.  shod.  [A.S.  sco,  sceo: 
Goth,  skohs,  Ger.  schidt,] 

SHOEBLACK,  shdd'blak,  n.  one  who  blacks 
and  cleans  shoes  or  boots. 

SHOEHORN,  shdo'horn,  n.  a  curved  piece 
of  horn  or  metal  used  in  putting  on  a  shoe, 

SHONE,  shon,  pa^t,  and  t>a.p.  of  Shine. 

SHOOK,  shook,  pa^t  of  shake. 

SHOON,  shOdn,  n.,  oldpl.  of  Shoe.  [A.S. 
scedn.    See  Shoe.] 

SHOOT,  sh55t,  v.t.  to  dart:  to  let  fly  with 
force :  to  discharge  from  a  bow  or  gun  : 
to  strike  with  a  shot :  to  thrust  forward: 
to  send  forth  new  parts,  as  a  plant. — v.i 


SHOOTING 
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to  perform  the  act  of  shooting :  to  be 
driven  along:  to  fly,  as  an  arrow:  to  jut 
out :  to  germinate  :  to  advance  :—pa.t. 
and  pa.p,  shot. — n.  act  of  shooting :  a 
young  branch. — n.  ShoOt'sr.  [A.S.  «ce- 
otan;  cog.  with  Dut.  achieten,  Gfer.  schies- 
sen,  to  dart.] 

SHOOTING,  shWt'ing,  n.  act  of  discharg- 
ing firearms  or  an  aiTow  :  sensation  of  a 
quick  pain :  act  or  practice  of  killing 
game. 

SHOOTING-BOX,  shSOt'ing - boks,  n.  a 
small  house  in  the  country  for  use  in  the 
shooting  season. 

SHOOTING -STAR,  sh6ot'ing-st&r,  n.  a 
meteor,  so  called  from  its  quick,  darting 
motion. 

SHOP,  shop,  n.  a  building  in  which  goods 
are  sold  oy  retail :  a  place  where  me- 
chanics work. — v.i,  to  visit  shops  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  :  — pr,p.  shopping  ; 
2>a.p.  shopped.  lA.S.  sceoppa^  a  treasury 
(influenced  by  0.  Fr.  esc/iojTpe,  a  stall — 
Ger.  achoppeUf  a  shed).] 

SHOP-LEFTING,  shop'-Uft'ing,  n.,  lifting 
or  stealing  anything  from  a  ahop.-^n. 
Shop'-lipt'kr. 

SHOP-WALKER,  shop'-wawk'er,  n.  one 
who  uxilks  in  a  sfiop  or  store  and  sees  the 
customers  attended  to:  in  the  U.  S.,  usu- 
ally termed  a  floor-walker. 

SHORE,  sbdr,  n.  the  coast  or  land  adjacent 
to  the  sea,  a  river,  or  lake.  [Lit.  the 
place  where  the  land  is  cut  or  broken  off, 
A.S.  score — sceran,  to  shear,  to  divide.] 

SHORE,  shor,  n.  a  prop  or  support  for  the 
side  of  a  building,  or  to  keep  a  vessel  in 
dock  steady  on  the  slips. — v,t  to  prop. — 
n.  Shorter.  [Allied  to  O.  Dut.  si^ore, 
and  conn,  with  Shear.] 

SHORELESS,  shor'les,  acfj,  having  no 
shore  or  coast :  of  indefinite  or  unlim- 
ited extent. 

SHORN,  shorn,  pa,p.  of  Shear. 

SHORT,  short,  a4j.  (comp,  Short'er,  «u- 
perl.  Short'est),  not  long  in  time  or 
space :  near  at  hand  :  scanty  :  insuffi- 
cient: narrow:  abrupt:  brittle. — adv, 
not  long.— n.  Short'ness.— In  short,  in 
a  few  words.  rA.S.  sceartt  cog.  with  O. 
Ger.  8curz,  prob.  conn,  with  Shear.  The 
Dut.  and  Scand.  kort,  Ger.  kurz,  are  bor- 
rowed from  L.  curtus.    See  Curt,] 

SHORTCOMING,  short'kum-ing,  n.  act  of 
coming  or  falling  short  of  produce  or  re- 
sult :  neglect  of  or  failure  in  duty:  usu- 
ally in  thejplural. 

SHORT-DATED,  short'-dSt'ed,  ad{j\  having 
short  or  little  time  to  run  from  its  date, 
as  a  bill. 

SHORTEN,  short'n,  v,t  to  make  short :  to 
deprive:  to  make  friable. — v,i.  to  become 
short  or  shorter  :  to  contract. 

SHORTHAND,  short'hand,  n.  an  art  by 
which  writing  is  made  shorter  and  eas- 
ier, so  as  to  keep  pace  with  speaking. 

SHORT-LIVED,  short'-livd,  ac^.,  limng  or 
lasting  only  for  a  short  time. 

SHORTLY,  short'li,  adv.  in  a  short  time : 
in  a  brief  manner  :  quickly  :  soon. 

SHORT-SIGHTED,  short'-sit'ed,  adj,  hav- 
ing  sight  extending  but  a  short  distance  : 
unable  to  see  far :  of  weak  intellect : 
heedless. — n.  SHORT'-^ianr^EDNESs. 

SHORT-WINDED,  short' - wind'ed,  acy. 
affected  with  shortness  of  t/^tnd  or  breath. 

SHOT,  pa,t,  and  pa.p,  of  Shoot. 

SHOT,  shot,  n.  act  of  shooting :  a  marks- 
man :  a  missile:  flight  of  a  missile  or  the 
distance  passed  by  it :  small  globules  of 
lead  :  (gun,)  solid  projectiles  generally. — 
v,t.  to  load  with  shot  :—pr.p.  shott'ing ; 
pa,p.  shott'ed. 

SHOULD,  shood,  pa.t,  of  Shall.  [A.S. 
soeolde,  pa.t.  of  scedl.    See  Shall.] 

SHOULDER,  shSl'der,  n.  the  joint  which 
connects  the  human  arm  or  the  foreleg  of 


a  Quadruped  with  the  body:  the  flesh 
ana  muscles  about  the  siioulder :  the 
upper  joint  of  the  foreleg  of  an  animal 
cut  for  market :  a  prominence :  (fig.) 
that  which  sustains. — v,t  to  push  with 
the  shoulder  or  violently  :  to  take  upon 
the  shoulder.  [A-S.  smCdor ;  Ger.  sckvl' 
ter,  Dut.  schonaer,] 

SHOULDER-BELT,  shSl'der-belt,  n.  a  hdt 
that  passes  across  the  shoulder, 

SHOULDER-BLADE,  shOl'der-blad,  n.  the 
broad,  flat,  hladerUke  bone  of  the  shoul- 
der, 

SHOULDER-KNOT,  shol'der-not,  n.  a  knot 
worn  as  an  ornament  on  the  shoulder. 

SHOUT,  showt,  n.  a  loud  and  sudden  out- 
cry of  joy,  triumph,  or  courage. — vA,  to 
utter  a  shout. — v.t.  to  utter  with  a  shout: 
to  cry. — n.  Shout'er.  [Either  merely 
imitative,  or  a  by-form  of  Scx)UT,  as  being 
the  sentinel's  challenge.] 

SHOVE,  shuv,  v.t.  to  drive  along :  to  push 
before  one. — v.i,  to  push  forward:  to  push 
off. — n.  act  of  shoving :  a  push.  [A.S. 
sceofan,  cog.  with  Dut.  schuiven,  Ger. 
schieben.] 

SHOVEL,  shuv'l,  n.  an  instrument  with  a 
broad  blade,  and  a  handle  for  shoving  and 
lifting. — v.t.  to  lift  up  and  throw  with  a 
shovel :  to  gather  in  large  quantities. — 
v.i.  to  use  a  shovel  :—pr.p.  shov'elling  ; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  shov'elled.  [From  Shove; 
cog,  with  Ger.  schaufel,'] 

SHOW,  sho,  v.t.  to  present  to  view :  to 
enable  to  perceive  or  know  :  to  inform  : 
to  teach:  to  guide:  to  prove:  to  explain: 
to  bestow.  —  v.i.  to  appear  :  to  look : — 
pa.p.  shown  or  sh5wea. — n.  act  of  show- 
ing :  display  :  a  sight  or  spectacle  :  par- 
ade: appearance:  plausibility:  pretence. 
— n.  Show'er.  TA.S.  sceawian;  Dut. 
schouwenj  Ger.  schauen,  Goth,  us-scav- 
Jan;  probably  allied  to  See.] 

SHOWBILL,  shO'bil,  n.  a  bill  for  shouring 
or  advertising  the  price,  merits,  eto.,  of 
goods. 

SHOWBREAD,  shoT^red,  n.  among  the 
Jews,  the  twelve  loaves  of  bread  shown 
or  presented  before  the  Lord  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

SHOWER,  show'er,  n.  a  fall  of  rain  or 
hail,  of  short  duration  :  a  copious  and 
rapid  fall. — v.t.  to  wet  with  rain:  to 
bestow  liberally. — v.i.  to  rain  in  showers. 
[A.S.  scur ;  Ice.  skur,  O.  Ger.  scar  (Ger. 
«c^tter)]perh.  orig.  sig.  **  a  raindoud."] 

SHOWERY,  show'er-!,  odQ.  abounding 
with  showers. 

SHOWY,  sh6'i,  adj.  making  a  show  :  cut- 
ting a  dash  :  ostentatious  :  gay. — adv. 
Show'ily.— -w.  ShoWiness. 

SHRAPNEL,  shrap'nel,  n.  {gun.)  a  shell 
filled  with  musket-balls,  called  after  its 
inventor,  Col.  Shrapnel. 

SHRED,  shred,  n.  a  long,  narrow  piece  cut 
or  torn  off  :  a  strip  or  fragment. — v.t.  to 
cut  or  tear  into  shreds.  [A.S.  screade ; 
Ger.  schrot,  Scot,  screed.] 

SHREW,  shr5o,  n.  a  brawling,  trouble- 
some woman :  a  scold.  [Prob.  closely 
connected  with  Dut.  schreeuwen,  Low 
Ger.  schrauent  Ger.  schreien,  to  brawl.] 

SHREWD,  shrOOd,  acfj.  of  an  acute  judg- 
ment :  (obs.)  malicious,  wicked,  cunning. 
—  adv.  Shrbwd'ly.  —  n.  Shrewd'nbss. 
[Lit.  **  having  the  nature  of  a  shrew.*^\ 

SHREWISH,  shr66'ish,  ad^f.  having  the 
qualities  of  a  shrew:  peevish  and  trouble- 
some :  clamorous. — adv.  Shrbw'ishlt. — 
— n.  Shrew'ishxess. 

SHREWM0U8E.  shroo'mows,  n.  a  harm- 
less little  animal  like  the  mouse,  which 
burrows  in  the  ground.  [A.S.  screauxz, 
and  Mouse.  ]^ 

SHREW-STRUCK,  shroo'-struk,  acy.  poi- 
soned or  otherwise  harmed  by  what  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  vemomous 


bite  or  contact  of  a  shrew-mouse.— 
Kingsley. 
SSBlEK,  shrek,  v.i.  to  utter  a  shriek  :  to 
scream. — n.  the  shrill  outcry  caused  by 
terror  or  anguish.  [Ice.  skrika.  See 
Scream  and  Screech.  J 

SHRIEVALTY,  shr6v'al-ti,  n.  same  as 
Sheriffalty  in  England  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

SHRIFT,  shrift,  n.  confession  made  to  a 
priest :  absolution — especially  of  a  dying 
man.    [From  Shrtve,  J 

SHRIKE,  shrik,  n.  a  bird  which  preys  on 
insects  and  small  birds,  impaling  its  prev 
on  thorns,  hence  called  the  Butcner  Bird. 

eliit.  the  **  shrieking"  bird,  Ice.  skrikja. 
f.  Shriek.] 
SHRILL,  shril,  ac^j.  piercing :  sharp :  ut- 
tering an  acute  sound. — adv.  Shril'ly. — 
n.  Shrill'ness.  [Allied  to  Low  Ger. 
schrellf  Ger.  schriU,  and  conn,  with  Ger. 
schreien,  to  cry.] 

SHRIMP,  shrimp,  n.  a.  small  shellfish,  about 
two  inches  long,  much  esteemed  as  food. 
[Prov.  E.  shrimp,  anything  very  small ; 
conn,  with  A.S.  scrymman,  to  wither,  and 
Ger.  schrumpfen,  to  shrivel.] 

SHRINE,  shrin,  n.  a  place  in  which  sacred 
things  are  deposited  :  a  sacred  place  :  an 
altar. — v.t.  to  enshrine.  [Lit.  "a  chest 
for  written  papers,'*  A.S.  serin,  O.  Fr. 
escrin—Ij.  scrinium — scribe,  to  write.] 

SHRINK,  shringk,  v.i.  to  contract  :  to 
wither  :  to  occupy  less  space :  to  become 
wrinkled  by  contraction  :  to  recoil,  as 
from  fear,  disgust,  etc. — v.t.  to  cause  to 
shrink  or  contract:— ^a.f. shrank,  shrunk; 
pa.p.  shrunk,  shrunk'en.  —  n,  act  of 
shrinkin«r :  contraction  :  withdrawal  or 
recoil.  {A.S.  scrincan  ;  akin  to  Gter. 
schrdnken,  to  place  obliquely  or  cross- 
wise  :  perh.  also  conn,  with  Shruo.] 

SHRIVE,  shriv,  v.t.  to  hear  a  confession. — 
v.i.  to  receive  confession  (said  of  a  priest): 
—pa.t.  shrove  or  shrived  ;  pa.p.  shriv'en. 
[A.S.  serif  an,  to  write,  to  prescribe  pen- 
ance-—L.  scribo."] 

SHRIVEL,  shriv'l,  v.i.  and  v.t.  to  contract 
into  wrinkles  i—pr.p.  shriv'elling  ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  shriv'elled.  [Ety.  dub.  ;  perh. 
conn,  with  A.S.  screpa,  to  become  dry, 
and 'obs.  E.  rivel,  to  shrink,  to  wither.] 

SHROUD,  shrowd,  n.  the  dress  of  the  dead: 
that  which  clothes  or  covers  '.—-pi.  a  set 
of  ropes  from  the  mast-heads  to  a  ship's 
sides,  to  support  the  masts. — t;.;^.  to  m- 
close  in  a  shroud :  to  cover :  to  hide  :  to 
shelter.  [A.S.  scrud,  cog.  with  Ice. 
skrudh,  clothing.] 

SHROVE-TIDE,  shr6v'-tid,  n.  the  tims  at 
which  confession  used  to  be  made,  the 
time  immediately  before  Lent.  —  n. 
Shrove-Tues'day,  the  day  before  Ash- 
Wednesday.  [M.E.  schrof  (pa.t.  of 
schriven) — ^A.S.  scraf  (pa.t.  of  scrifan). 
See  Strive  and  Tide.] 

SHRUB,  shrub,  n.  a  low,  dwarf  tree:  a 
woody  plant  with  several  stems  from  the 
same  root.  [A.S.  scrobb,  perh.  conn, 
with  prov.  E.  shruff,  light  rubbish  wood, 
and  with  the  root  of  Shrivel.] 

SHRUB,  shrub,  n.  a  drink  or  liquor  of 
lemon-juice,  spirit,  sugar,  and  water.  [A 
corr.  of  Sherbet.  1 

SHRUBBERY,  slirub'er-i,  n.  a  collection 
of  shrubs. 

SHRUBBY,  shrub'i,  acij.  full  of  shrubs: 
like  a  shrub :  consisting  of  shrubs  or 
brush. 

SHRUG,  shrug,  v.t.  to  draw  up :  to  con- 
tract.— v.i.  to  draw  up  the  shoulders : 
—pr.p.  shrugg'ing  ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
shrugged.  —  n.  a  drawing  up  of  the 
shoulders.  [Ety.  dub. ;  perh.  conn,  with 
Shrink.] 

SHRUNK,  pa.t  and  pa,p.  of  Shrink. 
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aSUBDBR,  shnd'er,  v.i.  to  tremble  from 
fear  or  horror. — n.  a  trembling  from  fear 
or  horror.  [Dut.  sckuddem^  schudden^ 
Ger.  schaudernj  to  shudder.] 

SHUFFLE,  shufl,  v.t  to  change  the  posi- 
tions of  :  to  confuse  :  to  remove  or  intro- 
duce by  purposed  confusion. — v»i.  to 
change  the  order  of  cards  in  a  pack  :  to 
shift  ground :  to  evade  fair  questions : 
to  move  by  shoving  the  feet  along. — n. 
act  of  shuffling :  an  evasion  or  artifice. — 
ti.  Shufp'lkr.  [A  by-form  of  Scuffle, 
thus  conn,  with  Shove  and  Shovel.] 

SHUN,  shun,  v.t,  to  avoid :  to  keep  clear 
of :  to  neglect :— w.p.  shunn'ing  ;  pa.t 
and  pa.p.  shunned.  FA.S.  scunian,  soeo- 
nian ;  akin  to  Dut.  stmuinen,  to  slope.] 

SHUNT,  shunt,  v.t,  to  turn  off  upon  a 
siderail,  as  cars  in  a  railroaul  yard. — n. 
the  British  name  for  a  short  siderail  for 
allowing  the  main-line  to  be  kept  free. — 
n.  SHUNTiNa.  [M.  E.  shunten;  a  form 
of  Shun.] 

SHUT,  shut,  v,L  to  close,  as  a  door :  to 
forbid  entrance  into :  to  contract  or 
close. — v.i.  to  close  itself  z-^j).  shutt'- 
ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  shut.  rA.S.  scyttan, 
conn,  with  Shoot,  from  the  shooting 
forward  of  the  bar.] 

SHUTTER,  shut'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  shuts:  a  close  cover  for  a  win- 
dowor  aperture. 

SHUTTER,  shut'er,  v.t.  to  provide,  pro- 
tect, or  cover  over  with  a  shutter  or 
shutters.  "The  school-house  windows 
were  all  shuttered  up." — T.  Hughes, 

SHUTTLE,  shut'l,  n.  an  instrument  used 
for  ^tooting  the  thread  of  the  woof  be- 
tween tlie  threads  of  the  warp  in  weav- 
ing. [A.S.  scytel,  sceathel — soeotan,  E. 
Shoot  ;  cog.  with  Dan.  and  Sw.  sk^fttei.'] 

SHUTTLECOCK,  shut'l-kok,  n.  a  cork 
stuck  with  feathers,  like  a  cock,  shot, 
struck,  or  driven  with  a  battledore. 

SHT,  shf,  adj.  timid  :  reserved  :  cautious  : 

suspicious.  —  v.i.    to   start   aside,  as  a 

horse  from  fear:— ^a.^.  and  paji.  shied. 

—adv.  Shy'ly  or  Shi'ly.— n.  tov'NESB. 

JTA.S.  sceoh ;  Gter.  seheu.] 

SIBILANT,  sib'i-lant,  adj.  makinga hissing 
sound. — n.  a  sibilant  letter.  [L.  sibito, 
to  hiss.] 

SIBILATION,  8ib-i-l3.'shun,  n.  a  Kissing 
sound. 

SIBYL,  sib'll,  n.  Uit.)  she  that  tells  the 
urill  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter :  a  pa^n  proph- 
etess. [L. — Qt.  sibyUa,  Doric  Gr.  «to- 
boUor—Dios,  Doric  fiftos,  genitive  of  Zeus, 
and  boute,  Doric  bollat  counsel.] 

SIBYLLINE,  sibll-In,  adj.  pertaining  to, 
uttered,  or  written  by  sibyls :  prophetical. 

SICK,  sik,  adj.  affected  with  disease  :  ill : 
inclined  to  vomit:  disgusted:  used  by  the 

sick.— 71.  SIOK'KESS,  pl.(B.)  SlCfK'KESSBS, 

diseases.  [A.S.  sioc;  Ger.  siech,  Goth. 
sinks.'] 

SICICEN,  sik'n,  v.t.  to  make  sick:  to  disgust. 
— v.i.  to  become  sick :  to  be  disgusted : 
to  become  disgusting  or  tedious :  to  be- 
come weak. 

SICKISH,  sik'ish,  adj.  somewhat  sick. — 
adv.  SlCK'lSHLY.-^n.  Sick'ishness. 

SICKLE,  sik'l,  n,  a  hooked  instrument  for 
cutting  grain.  [A.S.  sicel;  Ger.  siehel, 
Low  Oter.  sekel ;  all  from  a  rustic  L.  secula 
— seco^  to  cut.] 

SiCKLY,  sikli,  ad^f.  inclined  to  sickness: 
unhealthy :  somewhat  sick  :  weak :  lan- 
guid :  producing  disease. — n.  Siok'liness. 

SIDE,  slu,  n.  the  edge  or  border  of  anything: 
the  surface  of  a  solid  :  a  part  of  a  thing 
as  seen  by  the  eye  :  region :  part :  the 
|>art  of  an  animal  between  the  hip  and 
shoulder :  any  party,  interest,  or  opinion 
opposed  to  another :  faction :  line  of 
descent.— od;.  being  on  or  toward  the 
side  :  lateral:  in<!Krect. — v.i.  to  embrace 


f  the  opinion  or  cause  of  one  parbr  against 
another.  [A.S.  side,  oog.  with  Ice.  sida, 
Ger.  seite.} 

SIDEARMS,  sid'armz,  n.pl.,  arms  or  weap- 
ons worn  on  the  siae,  as  a  sword  or 
bayonet. 

SIDEBOARD,  dldl>5rd,  n.  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture on  one  side  of  a  dining-room  for 
holding  dishes,  etc. 

SIDEBOX,  sid'boks,  n.  a  box  or  seat  at  the 
side  of  a  theatre. 

SIDED,  sid'ed,  a4j.  having  a  side. 

SIDELING,  sidling,  ac{j.  inclining  to  a 
side :  sloping. 

SIDELON(>,  SIdlong,  adJ.  oblique:  not 
straight.--€u2i;.  in  the  direction  of  the 
side :  obliquely. 

SIDEREAL,  ^-de're-al,  acy.  relating  to  a 
star  or  stars:  starry:  (astr.)  measured 
by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars.  [L. 
sidus,  siaeris,  a  star.] 

SIDE-SADDLE,  sSd'-sada,  n.  a  saddle  for 
women. 

SIDESLIP,  sld'-slip,  n.  an  Ulegitimate 
child.  '*  This  siderslip  of  a  son  that  he 
kept  in  the  dark."-— Oeorgre  Eliot :  a  divis- 
ion at  the  side  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
where  the  soenery  is  slipped  off  and  on. 

SIDEWAYS,  std'w&z,  SIDEWISE,  Bld*v^, 
adv.  toward  or  on  one  side :  inclining : 
laterally. 

SIDING,  sl^'ing,  n.  a  short  line  of  track  on 
which  railroad  cars  are  shunted  or 
switched  off  from  the  main  line. 

SIDLE,  si'dl,  v.i.  to  go  or  move  side-fore- 
most. 

SIEGE,  sSj,  n.  a  sitting  down  with  an  army 
round  or  before  a  fortified  place  to  take 
it  by  force :  a  continued  endeavor  to  ^in 
possession.  [Orig.  a  "seat,"  Fr.  st4ge, 
seat  (It.  seggia^  sediay-lu  sedes^  a  seat 
-sedeo,  Ei  Sit.] 

SIENNA,  si-en'a,  n.  a  fine  orang&-red  pi|^- 
ment  used  in  painting.  [From  SmyNA.  in 
Italy.] 

SIERkA,  se-er'ra,  n.  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
the  summits  of  which  resemble  the  teeth 
of  a  saw :  the  name  given  to  various 
peaks  and  ranges  in  the  American  Cor- 
dilleras ;  as  Sierra  Mad  re,  Sierra  Nevada, 
etc.    [Sp.,  from  L.  serra,  a  saw.] 

SIESTA,  si-es'ta,  n.  a  short  sleep  taken 
about  midday  or  after  dinner.  fSp. — ^L. 
sexta  (?hora),  the  sixth  (hour)  after  sun- 
rise, the  hour  of  noon.] 

SIEVE,  siv,  n.  a  vessel  with  a  bottom  of 
woven  hair  or  wire  to  separate  the  fine 
part  of  anything  from  the  coarse.  [A.S. 
sife;  cog.  with  Ger.  sieb.  Snrr  is  a  de- 
rivative.] 

SIFT,  sift,  v.t.  to  separate  with  or  as  with 
a  sieve :  to  examine  closely, — n,  Sift'er. 
L1.S.  siftannrsife  (see  Sieve)  ;  cog.  with 
Ger.  sichten.'\ 

SIGH,  sT,  v.i.  to  inhale  and  respire  with  a 
long,  deep,  and  audible  breathing,  as  in 
grief  :  to  sound  like  sighing. — v.t.  to  ex- 
press by  sighs. — n.  a  long,  deep,  audible 
re^iration.  [A.S.  sican:  from  the  sound.] 

SIGHT,  sft,  n.  act  of  seeing :  view :  faculty 
of  seeing :  that  which  is  seen :  a  spec- 
tacle :  space  within  vision  :  examination: 
a  small  opening  for  looking  through  at 
objects :  a  piece  of  metal  on  a  gun  to 
guide  the  eye  in  taking  aim. — v.t.  to 
catch  sight  of.  [A.S.  ge-siht ;  O.  Ger. 
siht,  Ger.  sicht^  from  root  of  See.] 

SIGHTED,  sTt'ed,  adj.  having  sight. 

SIGHTLESS,  sTt'les,  a4j,  wanting  sight: 
blind. — adv.  Siqht'lbssly. — n.  Sight'- 

LJBBSNESS 

SIGHTLY,  frttli,  a4j.  pleasing  to  the  sight 
or  eye  :  comely.—^.  Sightijnbsb. 

SIGN,  sin,  n.,  markt  token:  proof:  that 
by  which  a  thing  is  known  or  repre- 
sented :  a  word,  gesture,  or  mark,  in- 
tended  to   signify   something  ^liae :   a 


remarkable  event :  an  omen  •  a  miracle : 
a  mem(nrial :  something  set  up  as  a  notice 
in  a  public  place :  (math.)  a  mark  show- 
ing tne  relation  of  quantities  or  an  opera- 
tion to  be  performed :  (med.)  a  symptom : 
{astr.)  one  of  the  twelve  parts  of  the 
zodiac. — v.t.  to  represent  or  make  known 
by  a  sign  :  to  attach  a  signature  to.  [Fr. 
siane — ^L.  signum.] 

SIGNAL,  sig'nal,  n.  a  sign  for  giving  no- 
tice, generally  at  a  distance :  token  :  the 
notice  given. — v.t.  and  v.i.  to.  make  sigw 
nals  to :  to  convey  by  signals  :—pr.p. 
sig^nalling;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  sig^nalled. — 
aiy.  having  a  sign :  remarkable:  notable : 
endnent. — n.  Siq'naixjxio.— <x(£i;.  BiQ'vxLr 
LY.    [Fr.] 

SIGNALIZE,  sig'nal-Iz,  v.t  to  make  signal 
or  eminent :  to  signal. 

SIGNATURE,  sig'na-tar,  n.  a  sign  or  mark : 
the  name  of  a  person  written  by  himself : 
(music)  the  flats  and  shaj^ps  after  the  def 
to  show  the  key.  [Fr.— Low  L.  signa- 
tura.\ 

SIGNBOARD,  sin'bdrd,  n.  a  board  with  a 
sign  telling  a  man's  occupation  or  ar- 
ticles for  sale. 

SIGNET,  sig'net,  n.  a  private-seal :  (B.)  a 
seal.    [From  Sign.] 

SIGNIFICANCE,  sig-nlfi-kans,  n.  that 
which  is  signified:  meaning:  import- 
ance :   mouisnt. 

SIGNIFICANT,  sig-nifi-kant,  adj.^ingnify' 
ing :  expressive  ol'  something  :  stsAding 
as  a  sign.— adv.  Sionif'icantlt. 

SIGNIFftjATION,  sig-ni-fi-ka'shun,  %.  act 
of  signifying :  that  which  is  signified : 
meaning. 

SIGNIFICATIVE,  sig-nif  i-kat'iv,  a4f.,  sig- 
nifying :  denoting  by  a  sign :  naving 
meaning:  expresraver 

SIGNIFY,  sig^m-fl,  v.t.  to  make  known  by 
a  sign  or  by  words :  to  mean :  to  indicate 
or  dpclare :  to  have  consequence  :^-pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  sig'nified.  [L.  significOf  -atvs 
— signum,  and  fado,  to  make.] 

SIGNIOR,  SIGNOR,  sSn'yur,  n.  an  Italian 
word  of  address  equivalent  to  Sir,  Mr. 
[It.  sigifyoire.    See  Seignk>r.] 

SIGN-MANUAL,  sin-man'u-al,  n.  {)it.)  a 
sign  made  by  one's  own  hand :  the  sig- 
nature of  a  sovereign,  usually  only  tlie 
initial,  with  R.  for  Jtex  {L.  "  kine^'),  or 
Eegina  (L.  ''queen'').  [SiGK  ana  Man- 
UAiJL 

SIGNORA,  sSn-ytV'ra,  n.  feminine  of  SiGsrOR. 

SIGNPOST,  sln'p5st,  n.  a  post  on  which 
a  sign  is  hung :  a  direotion-post. 

SILENCE,  sTlena,  n.  state  of  being  silent : 
absence  of  sound  or  speech :  muteness : 
cessation  of  agitation:  calmness:  oblivion. 
— f7.f .  to  cause  to  be  silent:  to  put  to  rest: 
to  stop. — int.  be  silent  I 

SILENT,  sl'lent,  adj.  tree  from  noise :  not 
speaking:  habitually  taciturn  :  still:  not 
prohounced.— oe^v.  HtiMKrvY.  [L.  sileus, 
-■entis,  pr.p.  of  sUeo,  to  be  silentr) 

SILEX,  sfleks,  ti.,  sUioa,  as  found  in  nature, 
occurring  as  flint,  quartz,  rock-crystal, 
etc.    [L.  sUex,  silicis,  flint.] 

SILHOUETTE,  sii'oo-et,  n.  a  shadow-out- 
line  of  the  human  figure  or  profile  filled 
in  of  a  dark  color.  [From  Silhouette,  a 
French  minister  of  finance  in  1759,  after 
whom  everything  cheap  was  named,  from 
his  excessive  economy  in  flnancial  mat- 
ters.] 

SILICA,  sil'i-ka,  n.  pure  silex  or  flint,  the 
most  abundant  s^d  constituent  of  our 
globe. 

SUilCEOUS,  SHJCIOUS,  si-lish'us,  adj. 
pertaining  to,  containing,  or  resembling 
sUex  or  flint. 

SILK,  silk,  n.  the  delicate,  soft  thread  pro- 
duced by  certain  caterpillars  :  thread  or 
olotfa  woven  from  it.— ««{/.  pertaining  to 
or  oonsirting  of  silk.    [ A^  ueoh"^  ser- 
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ictfm^Or.  a^kon,  neut.  of  adj.  SirikoSy 
pertaining  to  the  S&^es — SSr,  a  native  of 
China,  whence  silk  was  first  obtained.] 

SILKEN,  silk'n,  CLdy.  made  of  silk  :  dressed 
in  silk :  resembling  silk  :  soft :  delicate. 

SILK-MERCER,  silk'-mer'ser,  n.  a  mercer 

or  dealer  in  silks. 
STLK-WEAVER,  silk'-wSv'er,  n.  a  weaver 

of  silk  stuffs. 
SILKWORM,  silk'wurm,  «,  the  worm  or 

caterpillar  which  produces  sQk. 

SILKY,  silk'i,  adj\  like  silk  in  texture:  soft: 
smooth:  glossy. — n.  BbnLK'iNESS. 

SILL,  sil,  n.  the  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot 
of  a  door  or  window:  the  lowest  piece  in 
a  window-frame.  [A.S.  sylU  cog.  with 
Ice.  syUa,  Qer.  schtoeUe,  conn,  with 
Swell.] 

SILLABUB,  sil'a*bub,  n.  a  liquor  made 
of  wine  or  cider  mixed  with  milk  and 
sweetened.  [Ferh.  from  slabbering  it  up 
quickly.] 

SILLY,  sil'i,  a<^'.  simple :  harmless :  fool- 
ish :  witless :  imprudent :  absurd :  stu- 
pid.—odr.  SILL'ILY.— n.  SILL'INKBS.  [Orig. 
"  happv,"  "  blessed,"  and  so  "  innocent," 
'*  simple,"  A.S.  sadig;  cog.  with  Ger. 
sdig,  and  Goth,  sels,  good.] 

SILT,  silt,  n.  that  which  is  left  by  strain' 
ing :  sediment:  the  sand,  etc.,  left  by 
water.  [Prov.  E.  sUe,  allied  to  Low  GJer. 
sielerif  Sw.  silat  to  let  water  off,  to 
strain.] 

SILURIAN,  si-loo'ri-an,  adj.  belonging  to 
Siluria,  the  country  of  the  Silures,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  part  of  Wales  and 
England :  applied  to  the  strata  below 
the  old  red  sandstone,  which  are  found 
best  developed  in  that  district. 

SILVAN,  sir  van,  acy.  pertaining  to  u^ood^; 
woody:  inhabiting  woods.  [Fr. — ^L.  silva; 
ct.  Gr.  hyle,  a  wood.] 

SILVER,  sil'ver,  n.  a  soft  white  metal, 
capable  of  a  high  polish  :  money  made 
of  silver :  anything  having  the  appear- 
ance of  silver. — acy.  made  of  silver  :  re- 
sembling silver:  white:  bright:  precious: 
gentle. — v.t.  to  cover  with  silver:  to 
make  like  silver  :  to  make  smooth  and 
bri£^ht:  to  make  silvery.  [A.S.  sUfer^ 
acolfer^  cog.  with  Ice.  «t//r,  and  Ger.  sil- 

i 
SILVKRING,  sil'ver-ing,  ?i.  the  operation 

of  covering  with  silver:  the  silver  so  used. 

SILVERLING,  sU'ver-ling,  n.  (B.)  a  smaU 
silver  coin. 

SILVERSMITH,  sil'ver-smith,  n.  a  smith 
who  works  in  silver.  • 

SILVERY,  sil'ver-i,  adj.  covered  with  sil- 
ver :  resembling  silver :  white :  clear, 
soft,  mellow. 

SIMILAR,  sim'i-lar,  adj.y  like:  resembling: 
uniform  :  {geom.)  exactly  corresponding 
in  shape,  without  regard  to  size.— adv. 
SiM'iLAKLY.— n.  SiMlLA-R'iTY.  [Fr.  simi" 
la  ire — L.  similis,  Uke,  same.] 

SI>IILE,  sim'l-le,  n.  something  similar: 
similitude  :  {rhet,)  a  comparison  to  illus- 
trate anything. 

SIMIUTtfDE,  si-min-tOd,  n.  the  state  of 
being  similar  or  like :  resemblance:  com- 

Earison  :  simile  :  (B.)  a  parable.  [Fr. — 
r.  similitude.'^ 

SIMIOUS,  sim^-us,  a€^i.  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  an  ape  or  monkey :  monkey- 
like. [From  L.  simius,  an  ape — simtLs, 
flat-nosed.] 

SIMMER,  sim'er,  v.i.  to  boil  with  a  gentle, 
hissing  sound.     [From  the  sound. J 

SIMONLAC,  si-mo^ni-ak,  »i.  one  guilty  of 
simony. 

SIMONIACAL,  sim-o-nfak-al,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to,  guiltv  of,  or  involving  simony. 

SIMONY,  sim'bn-i,  n.  the  crime  of  buying 
or  selling  eoclesiastical  preferment,  so 
named  from  Simon  Magus  who  thought 


to  purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  money.  Acts  viii. 

SIMOOM,  si-m5dm',  SIMOON,  si-moOn',  n. 
a  destructive  hot  wind  which  blows  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Arabia  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries  from  the  interior  des- 
erts.   [Ar.  semUm—semm,  to  poison.] 

SIMPER,  sim'per,  v.t.  to  smile  in  a  silly 
affected  manner. — n.  a  silly  or  affected 
smile.    [Prob.  conn,  with  Simmer.] 

SIMPLE,  sim'pl,  adi.  single :  undivided  : 
resisting  decomposition:  elementary: 
homogfeneous  :  open  :  unaffected  :  un- 
designing :  true  :  clear  :  straightforward: 
artless  :  guileless  :  unsuspecting :  cred- 
ulous :  not  cunning :  weak  in  intellect : 
silly. — n.  something  not  mixed  or  com- 
pounded :  a  medicinal  herb.  [Lit.  '*  one- 
fold," Fr. — ^L.  simplus—sim-  (L.  semeZ, 
Gr.  hama,  Sans,  sam),  once,  and  root  of 


plicOt  to  fold.] 

UMPr 


SOiPLENESS,  sim'pl-nes,  n.  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  simple  :  artlessness  : 
simplicitv :  foUv. 

SIMPLETON,sim'pl-tun,  n.  B.simx>le  person: 
a  weak  or  foolisn  person. 

SIMPLICITY,  sim-plis'i-ti,  n.  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  simple :  singleness : 
want  of  complication  :  openness  :  clear- 
ness: freedom  from  excessive  adorn- 
ment :  plainness  :  sincerity  :  artlessness : 
credulitv,  silliness,  folly.  (Xi.  simpiUdta^.^ 

SIMPLIFY,  sim'pli-fi,  v.t*  to  make  simple  : 
to  render  less  difficult :  to  make  plain : 
—pa.t.  and  pa.p,  sim'plifled. — n.  Simfli- 
fica'tion.  [L.  simplex^  simple,  and /cuno, 
to  make.J 

SIMPLY,  sim'pli,  ado.  in  a  simple  manner : 
artlessly  :  foolishly :  weakly :  plainly : 
considered  by  itself  :  alone  :  merely : 
sol  el  V. 

SIMULACRUM,  sim-u-la'krum,  n.  that 
which  is  made  like,  or  formed  in  the  like- 
ness of  any  object :  an  image :  a  form  : 
hence,  a  mere  resemblance  as  opposed  to 
reality.  Thackeray.    [L.] 

SIMULATE,  sim'u-lat,  v.t  to  imitate :  to 
counterfeit:  to  pretend:  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  without  the  reality. — n. 
Sm'ULATOR.  [L.  simulatiis,  pa. p.  of 
simulo,  to  make  (something)  similar  to 
(another  thing)^8imiliSt  Uke.] 

SIMULATION,  sim-Q-la'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  simulating  or  putting  on  what  is  not 
true. 

SIMULTANEOUS,  sim-ul-tan'e-us,  adj. 
acting,  existing,  or  happening  at  the 
same  time. — adv.  Simxtltan'koublt.  [Low 
L.  simultaneus — ^L.  simul,  at  the  same 
time,  akin  to  similis,  like.] 

SIN,  sin,  n.  willful  violation  of  law :  neg- 
lect of  duty  :  neglect  of  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality and  religion:  wickedness:  iniquity. 
— v.t.  to  commit  sin :  to  violate  or  neg- 
lect the  laws  of  morality  or  religion :  to 
do  wrong  :— jw.p.  sinn  ing ;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  sinned.  [A.S.  synn,  cog.  with  Ice. 
syn-^,  Ger.  s&nde;  prob.  from  a  root  seen 
in  Goth,  sunja,  truth,    and  syn-jon,  to 

'  vindicate  (both  from  s^m-is,  true),  also  in 
Ice.  syn,  denial.  Prob.  it  thus  orig.  meant 
**  a  thing  to  be  cleared  up  or  accounted 
for,"  **  an  act  as  to  which  one  must  just- 
ify one's  self,"  **  a  deed  involving  respon- 
sibility or  guilt,''  hence  **  a  crime."] 

SINCE,  sins,  adv.  from  the  time  that: 
past :  apo.— jprcp.  after :  from  the  time 
of. ^onj.  seemg  that :  because :  consid- 
ering. [M.E.  sin,  sith,  sUhence;  A.S. 
sith^than,  lit.  '*  after  that,"  from  sith, 
late  (Ger.  seit),  and  than,  dative  case  of 
the  article.] 

SINCERE,  sin-ser',  adfj.  clean  :  pure  :  (B.) 
unadulterated :  being  in  reality  what  it 
is  in  appearance :  unfeigned :  frank : 
honeflt :  trae.~<idt;.  Sincderb'lt.  {Fr. — 
li.  aineerus,  dean,  generally  deriyea  from 


Mfie,  without,  and  eera,  wax:  better  ftom 
«tm-,  single,  and  the  root  of  Ger.  aMer, 
E.  Sheer.    See  Simple,  Single.] 

SINCERITY,  sin-ser'i-ti,  n.  state  or  quality 
of  being  sincere :  honesty  of  mind  :  free- 
dom from  pretence. 

SINCIPUT,  sin'si-put,  n.  the  forepart  of 
the  head  from  tne  forehead  to  the  ver- 
tex. [L.,  lit.  *'  half  a  head  " — semi,  half, 
and  caput,  the  head.] 

SINE,  can,  n.  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter  that  passes  through  the 
other  extremity.     [L.  siniLS,  a  curve.] 

SINECURE,  si'ne-kftr,  n.  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  without  the  cure  or  care  of 
souls :  an  office  with  salary  but  without 
work. — n.  Si'NECCBiST,  one  who  holds  a 
sinecure.  [L.  sine,  without,  and  cura, 
care.] 

SINETw,  sin'li,  n.  that  which  joins  a  mus- 
cle to  a  bone,  a  tendon :  muscle,  nerve  : 
that  which  supplies  vigor. — v.t.  to  bind 
as  by  sinews :  to  strengthen.  [A-S. 
sinu,  cog.  with  Ice.  sin,  Ger.  sehne.] 

SINEWY,  sin'u-i,  adi.  furnished  with  sin- 
ews :  consisting  of,  belonging  to,  or  re- 
sembling sinews  :  strong  :  vigorous. 

SINFUL,  sin'fool,  ac^.  full  of  or  tainted 
with  sin  :  iniauitous :  wicked  :  depraved: 
criminal :   unholy.— odt?,  Sin'fully. — n. 

SiN'FULNESe. 

SING,  sing,  v.u  to  utter  melodious  sounds: 
to  make  a  small,  shrill  sound  :  to  relate 
in  verse. — ^To  siNO  small,  to  adopt  a 
humble  tone  :  to  assume  the  demeanor  of 
a  conquered,  inferior,  or  timid  person:  to 
play  a  very  subordinate  or  insignificant 
part.  '*  I  must  myself  sing  small  in  her 
company," — Richardson.  —  v.t.  to  utter 
musically :  to  chant :  to  celebrate  or  re- 
late in  verse  i—jpa.t.  sang  or  sung  ;  pa.p. 
sung.  [A.S.  st7igan,  cog.  with  Ger.  sin- 
gen,  Goth,  siggvan ;  cf.  Gael,  seinn,  Sans. 
svan."] 

SINGE,  sinj,  v.t,  to  burn  on  the  surface  :  to 
scorch  :—pr.p.  singe'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p, 
singed. — n.  a  burning  of  the  surface  :  a 
slight  bum.  [M.E.  sengen  (cog.  with 
Ger.  sengen) — A.S.  bO'Sengan,  the  causa- 
tive of  SiNO,  from  the  singing  noise  pro- 
duced by  scorching.] 

SINGER,  sing'er,  n.  one  who  sings :  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  sing. 

SINGING,  singling,  n.  the  act  or  art  of 
singing. 

SINGING-MASTER,  sing'ing-mas'ter,  n.  a 
master  who  teaches  singing. 

SINGLE,  sin^gl,  adj.  consisting  of  one 
only  :  individual :  separate :  alone  :  un- 
married: not  combined  with  others  :  un- 
mixed :  having  one  only  on  each  side : 
straightforward  :  sincere :  simple :  pure. 
— v.t.  to  separate :  to  choose  one  from 
others :  to  select  from  a  number.  [L. 
sinrguliLS,  one  to  each,  separate,  akin  to 
aemrd,  once,  Gr.  ham-a.  See  Simple, 
Sincere  1 

SINGLE-HEARTED,  sing'gl-hftrt'ed,  adj. 
having  a  single  or  sincere  heart:  without 
duplicity. 

SINGLE-MINDED,  sing'gl  -  mind'ed,  adj. 
having  a  single  or  sincere  mind:  upright. 

SINGLENESS,  siog'gl-nes,  n.  state  of  being 
single  or  alone :  freedom  from  deceit : 
sincerity :  simplicity. 

SINGLESTICK,  sing'gl-stik,  n.  a.  single  stick 
or  cudgel  used  in  fighting:  a  fight  or 
game  with  singlesticks. 

SINGLETREE,  sing'gl-trg,  n.  the  same  as 

SWINGLETBEB. 

SINGLY,  sing'gli,  adv.  one  by  one  :  partic- 
ularly :  alone  :  by  one's  self  :  honestly  : 
s  i  noerel  V 

SINGSOmi,  aing'fiong,  n.  bad  singing: 
drawling. 
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eiNGULAR,  sing^ga-lar,  (xd^j.  alone:  (j^fram.) 
denoting  one  person  or  thing :  single : 
not  complex  or  compound  :  standing 
alone  :  rare  :  unusual :  uncommon :  ex- 
traordinarjr :  strange  :  odd:  (B,)  particu- 
lar.   [L.  amgularis^ 

SINGULARITY,  sing-gu-lar'i-ti,  n.  the 
state  of  being  singular  :  peculiarity : 
anything  curious  or  remarKable :  par- 
ticular privilege  or  distinction. 

SINGULARLY,  sing'gu-lar-li,  adv,  in  a 
singular  manner :  peculiarljr :  strangely : 
so  as  to  express  one  or  the  singular  num- 
her* 

SINISTER,  sin'is-ter,  at^j.y  left:  on  the  left 
hand  :  evil :  unfair  :  dishonest :  unlucky : 
inauspicious.    jX.] 

SINISTRAL,  sin'is-tral,  aclj,  belonging  or 
inclining   to   the   Ze/^:   reversed. — adv, 

SiN'iSTRALLY. 

SINISTROUS,  sin'is-trus,  adj.  on  the  left 
side  :  wrong :  absurd  :  perverse. — aav, 
Sin'istrously. 

SINK,  singk,  v.t.  to  fall  to  the  bottom  :  to 
fall  down  :  to  descend  lower :  to  fall 
gradually :  to  fall  below  the  surface :  to 
enter  deeply :  to  be  impressed :  to  be 
overwhelmed  :  to  fail  in  strength. — v.t, 
to  cause  to  sink  :  to  put  under  water  :  to 
keep  out  of  sight :  to  suppress :  to  de- 
grade :  to  cause  to  decline  or  fall :  to 
plunge  into  destruction :  to  make  by 
digging  or  delving :  to  pay  absolutely : 
to  lower  in  value  or  amount :  to  lessen  : 
^-pa,t,  sank  and  sunk;  pa.p,  sunk, 
sunk'en. — n.  a  drain  to  carry  off  dirty 
water  :  a  box  or  vessel  connected  with  a 
drain  for  receiving  dirty  water. — n.  SlNK'- 
SR.  [A.S.  sencan^  cog.  vnth  Ger.  sinken^ 
Goth,  siggquan.  Ice.  sdhkva,  to  faU  to 
the  bottom.! 

SINLESS,  sinles,  adj,  without  sin :  inno- 
cent :  pure :  perfect.— adv.  Sin'lessly. 
— n.  Sin'lessnbss. 

SINNER,  sin'er,  n.  one  who  sins :  an  of- 
fender or  criminal :  {fheol.)  an  unregen- 
erate  person. 

SIN-OFFERING,  sin'-of  er-in^,  n.  an  offer- 
tngfor  or  sacrifice  in  expiation  of  sin, 

SINTER,  sin'ter,  n.  a  name  given  to  rocks 
precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form  from 
mineral  waters.    [Ger.,  "iron  sparks."] 

SINUATE,  sin'ti-at,  adj.,  curved:  (pot,) 
with  a  waved  margin. — v.t,  to  bend  in 
and  out. — n.  Sinua  tion.     [L.  sintuitus, 

^pa.p.  of  sinuOf  t6  bend.] 

SINUOSITY,  sin-u-os'i-ti,n.  quality  of  beinfi" 
sinuous :  a  bend  or  series  of  blends  ana 
turns. 

SINUOUS,  sin'Q-us,  SINUOSE,  sin'a-os, 
adf.,  bending  in  and  out :  winding :  un- 
dulating.— adv,  SiM'uousLY.  [L.  sinuoaus 
— 8inu8t  a  bending.] 

SINUS,  si'nus,  n.  a  oending :  a  fold  :  an 
opening :  a  bay  of  the  sea :  a  recess  in 
toe  shore  :  (anat)  a  cavity  wider  in  the 
interior  than  at  the  entrance:  a  venous 
canal :  (med,)  a  cavity  containing  pus. 
PL.  sintLSj  a  bending,  a  curve.] 

Sn^,  sip,  v,t,  to  8up  or  drink  in  small  quan- 
tities :  to  draw  into  the  mouth:  to  taste: 
to  drink  out  of. — v,i,  to  drink  in  small 
q[uantities  :  to  drink  by  the  lips  x—pr.p, 
sipp'ing ;  pa.t,  and  jpa.p.  sipped. — n.  tne 
takine  of  a  hquor  with  the  lips :  a  small 
draught  taken  with  the  lips.  [A.S.  mpan, 
cog.  with  Ger.  saufen ;  conn,  with  Sop, 
Soup,  Sup.] 

SIPHON,  sl'fun,  n.  a  bent  tube  for  drawing 
off  liquids  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
[Fr.— Gr.  Hphon — siphloa,  hollow.] 

SIrPET,  sip'et,  n.  a  small  sop. 

SIR,  ser,  n.  a  word  of  respect  used  in  ad- 
dressing a  man  :  the  title  of  a  knight  or 
baronet.  [lit.  "senior"  or  "elder,"  O. 
iV.  sire,  through  O.  Fr.  aendre,  from  L. 
senior,  an  elder,  comp.  of  senex,  old.    Gf . 


the  parallel  forms  SiBS,  Senior,  Seion- 
lOR,  S10NOR.J 

SIRE,  sir,  71.  {lit,)  a  "  senior"  or  father:  one 
in  the  place  of  a  father,  as  a  sovereign  : 
the  male  parent  of  a  beast,  esp.  of  a 
horse  : — pi.  (poetry)  ancestors.  — v,t.  to 
beget,  used  01  animals.  [See  above  word.] 

SIREN,  si'ren,  n.  {myth.)  one  of  certain 
fabulous  nymphs  in  S.  Italy  who  enticed 
mariners  to  destruction  by  sweet  music : 
a  fascinating  woman  :  any  one  insidious 
and  deceptive :  an  eel-like,  amphibious 
animal,  with  only  one  pair  of  feet. — acij, 

f pertaining  to  or  uke  a  siren  :  fascinating. 
L.  siren — Gr.  seirSn,  lit.  an  "  entangler  " 
—seira,  a  cord,  a  band.] 

SntENE,  sfren,  n.  a  musical  instrument 
for  determining  the  number  of  pulses  per 
second  in  a  given  note.  [Same  word  as 
above.] 

SIRIUS,  sir'i-us,  n.  the  Bogstar.  [L.— Gr. 
seirioa,  scorching;  cf.  Sans,  surya,  the 
sunj 

SIRLOIN,  ser'loin,  n,  a  loin  of  beef.  [Fr. 
surlonge — sur  ( — L.  super,  above),  and 
Umge  (see  Loim).  The  first  syllable  has 
been  modified  by  confusion  with  E.  Sm.] 

SIRNAME,  ser'nam,  n.  [A  corruption  of 
Surname.] 

SIROCXO,  si-rok'o,  n.  a  hot,  oppressive 
wind,  from  the  south-east  in  S.  Italy  and 
adjoining  parts.  [It.  sirocco,  Sp.  siroco^ 
Ar.  achoruq — scharq,  the  east.] 

SIRRAH,  sera,  71.  sir,  used  in  anger  or  con- 
tempt. [M.  E.  sirrha — sir,  ha :  or  from 
Ir.  sirreach,  poor.] 

SIRUP,  8ir'up,,n.  a  solution  of  sugar  in 
water,  simple,  flavored,  or  medicated. 
[Fr.  f«rop— Low  L.  simptAS—Ar.  sharUb, 
eharbat,  a  drink.  See  Sherbet  and 
Shrub.] 

SISKIN,  sis'kin,  n.  a  migratory  song-bird, 
resembling  the  green  canary.  [Dan. 
8isgen,  Sw.  siska,] 

SISTER,  sis'ter,  n.  a  female  born  of  the 
same  parents  :  a  female  closely  allied  to 
or  associated  with  another. — 71.  Sister- 
in-law,  a  husband's  or  wife's  sister,  or  a 
brother's  wife.  [M.  E.  susten — A.S.  sweos- 
ter,  cog.  with  Dut.  suster,  Ger.  achwester, 
Slav,  aestra,  L.  soror  (for  sosor,  orig.  soa- 
tor).  Sans,  avaari,  avaadr  (orig.  avcStdr),] 

SISTERHOOD,  sis'ter-hood,  n.  (orig,)  atate 
of  being  a  aiater,  the  duty  of  a  sister  :  a 
society  of  females. 

SISTEraiKE,  sis'ter-Uk,  SISTERLY,  sis'- 
ter-li,  a4j,9  like  or  becoming  a  aiater:  kind: 
affectionate. 

Sn,  sit,  v.i.  to  rest  on  the  haunches :  to 
perch,  as  birds :  to  rest :  to  remain :  to 
orood :  to  occupy  a  seat,  esp.  offlciaUy : 
to  be  ofiicially  engaged  :  to  blow  from  a 
certain  direction,  as  the  wind.— ^.^.  to 
keep  the  seat  upon  :  to  seat  \—pr.p.  sitt'- 
ing ;  pa,t,  and  pa.p.  sat.— fi.  Srrr'ER. — 
Sit  OUT,  to  sit  during. — Sit  up,  to  rise 
from  a  lying  to  a  sitting  position*  [A.S. 
aittan,  cog.  with  Ger.  axtzen,  L.  aednso, 
Gr.  hedroa,  a  seat,  hezomai,  to  sit.  Cf. 
Seat  and  Set.] 

SITE,  sit,  n.  the  place  where  anything  is 
aet  dovm  or  fixed :  situation :  a  place 
chosen  for  an^  particular  purpose.  [fV. 
— ^L.  aitua — situm,  pa.  p.  of  sino,  to  set 
down.    Cf .  Situate.] 

SITH,  sith,  adv,  (B,)  since.  |^A.S.  sidh;  cog, 
with  Goth,  aeiahu,  Ger.  aeit.    See  Since.] 

SITTING,  sit'ing,  n.  state  of  resting  on  a 
seat :  a  seat :  the  act  or  time  of  resting 
in  a  posture  for  a  painter  to  take  a  like- 
ness :  an  oflScial  meeting  to  transact 
business:  uninterrupted  application  to 
anything  for  a  time :  the  time  during 
which  one  continues  at  anything:  a  rest- 
ing on  eggs  for  hatching. 

SITUATE,  sit'a-ftt,  SITUATED,  sit'tt-ftt-ed, 
ady,,  aet  or  permanently  fixed:  placed  with 


respect  to  other  objects:  residing.  [Low 
L.  aituattts^lt,  aituo,  to  place — situst  a 
site,  situation.] 

SITUATION,  sit-u-a'shun,  n.  the  place 
where  anything  is  situated :  position : 
temporary  state  :  condition  :  office :  em- 
ployment. 

SIX,  siks,  adf,  and  n.  five  and  one:  a  figure 
denoting  six  units  (6,  or  vi.).  [A.S.  si^c, 
aex ;  cog.  with  Scand.  aex,  Goth.  aaih$, 
Ger.  aema,  Gael,  ae ;  also  with  L.  aex.  Or. 
hex,  Pers.  aheah,  Sans,  ahaah,] 

SIXFOLD,  siks'fold,  adj.,  folded  or  multi- 
plied six  times. 

SIXPENCE,  siks'pens,  n.  an  English  sUver 
coin=13  cents. 

SIXTEEN,  siks'ten,  acy.  and  71.,  stir  and  fen. 

SIXTEENTH,  siks't€nth,  ac{j.  and  n.  the 
aixth  after  the  tenth. 

SIXTH,  siksth,  ac^.  the  last  of  six :  the  or- 
dinal of  six. — n.  the  sixth  part :  (music) 
an  interval  of  four  tones  and  a  semitone, 
or  six  intervals.     [A.S.  sixta.] 

SIXTHLY,  siksth'li,  adv.  in  the  sixth  place. 

SIXTIETH,  siks'ti'eth,  adj.  and  n.  the  aixth 
tenth:  the  ordinal  of  sixty.  [A.S.  aix- 
teogeotha.] 

SIXTY,  siks'ti,  adj.  and  n.,  aix  times  ten, 
rA.S,  aixtig.] 

SIZAR,  siz'ar,  n.  in  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, En^.,  orig.  one  who  served  out  the 
aizea  or  rations  :  one  of  the  lowest  rank 
of  students.  [From  Size,  orig.  a  ** fixed 
quantity."] 

SI^,  slz,  n.  extent  of  volume  or  surface : 
magnitude. — v.t.  to  arrange  according  to 
size.  [Orig.  a  **  fixed  quantity,"  contr. 
of  Assize,  which  see.] 

SIZE,  slz,  SIZING,  siz'ing,  n.  a  kind  of 
weak  glue,  used  as  varnish  :  any  gluey 
substance. — Size,  v.t.  to  cover  with  size. 
^.  ayth,  stiffening",  elue — syth,  stiff.] 

SIzY,  siz'i,  acy.,  aizenike:  glutinous. — n. 

SiZ'iNESS. 

SELALD,  71.    See  Soald,  a  poet. 

SENATE,  skat,  n.  a  kind  of  sandal  or  frame 
of  wood  with  a  steel  ridge  under  it  for 
moving  on  ice. — v.i.  to  slide  on  skates.— 
na.  Skat'er,  Skat'ino.  [Dut.  achaata;  cf. 
also  Dan.  aJeoite.] 

SKATE,  skat,  n.  a  large  flat  fish  belonging 
to  the  Ray  familv,  with  spikes  or  thorns 
on  the  back.  [M.E.  achate  (Ice.  akata)— 
L.  miatua ;  cf.  Bhad.] 

SKAThE.    Same  as  Scathe. 

SKEAN,  sken,  n.  a  dagger.  [Gktel.  agian, 
a  knife.] 

SKEIN,  skfin,  n.  a  knot  or  number  of 
knots  of  thread  or  yarn.  [O.  Fr.  escaigne; 
Gael,  ageinn.] 

SKELETON,  skel'e-tun,  n.  the  bones  of  an 
animal  separated  from  the  flesh  and  pre- 
served in  their  natural  position :  the 
framework  or  outline  of  anything.  [Gr. 
akeleton  {aOma),  a  dried  (hodyy—akeletoa, 
dried — akell6,  to  dry,  to  parch.] 

SKELETON-KEY,  skel'e-tun-ke,  n.  a  key 
for  picking  locks,  without  the  inner  bits, 
and  so  like  a  akeleton. 

SKEPTIC.    Same  as  Sceptic. 

SKERRY,  sker'i,  n.  a  rocky  isle.     [Ice.] 

SKETCH,  skech,  n.  a  first  draft  of  any 
plan  or  painting:  an  outline. — v.t.  to 
make  a  rough  draft  of :  to  draw  the 
outline  :  to  give  the  principal  points  of. 
— v.i,  to  practice  sketching.  [Lit.** some- 
thing made  offhand,"  Fr.  esmisse,  influ- 
enced by  Dut.  acheta,  from  L.  schedius, 
made  offhand — Gr.  achedioa,  sudden— 
achedon,  near — echd,  acheao,  to  have.] 

SEIETCHY,  skech'i,  cuf).  containinea  sketch 
or  outline  :  incomplete. — cuiv.  Sketch'- 

ILY.-n.  SkETCH'INESS. 

SKEW,  sktl,  a/dy,  oblique :  intersecting  a 
road,  river,  etc.,  not  at  right  angles,  as 
a  bridge. — adv,  awry :  obhquely.  [Ice. 
skeifr,uaji.  af^ev ;  conn,  with  Erar.] 
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SKEWER,  sktl'er,  n.  a  pin  of  wood  or  iron 
for  keeping  meat  in  form  while  roasting. 
— v,t.  to  fasten  with  skewers.  [Prov.  fi. 
Bkiver,  prob.  the  same  as  Shiver,  a  splint 
of  wood.] 

SKID,  skid,  n.  a  piece  of  timber  hung 
against  a  ship's  side  to  protect  it  from 
injury  :  a  sliding  wedge  or  drag  to  check 
the  wheel  of  a  wagon  on  a  st^p  place  : 
a  slab  put  below  a  gun  to  keep  it  off  the 
ground. — v,U  to  check  with  a  skid.  [A.S. 
Bcidey  a  piece  split  off,  a  billet  of  wood — 
seidarit  to  cleave.] 

SKIFF,  skif,  n.  a  small  light  boat.  [A 
doublet  of  Ship.] 

SKILL,  skil,  n.  knowledge  of  anything : 
dexterity  in  practice.-^S.)  v,i.  to  under- 
stand. [Lit.  **  separation,"  '*  discrimina- 
tion," prob.  flrst  from  the  Scand.,  as  Ice. 
skil,  and  sJeiya  (verb),  cog.  with  A.S.  sew 
fan,  to  separate.] 

SKILLED,  skild,  d4j\  having  skill:  skillful: 
expert. 

SKILLET,  skil'et,  n.  a  small  metal  vessel 
with  a  long  handle,  used  for  boiling 
water,  in  cooking,  etc.  [Prob.  from  O. 
Fr.  escuellettef  dim.  of  escuelle  (Fr.  ieueUe) 
— ^L.  8cutella,  dim.  of  scutra,  a  dish.  See 
Scullery.] 

SKILLFUL,  skU'fool,  aclj,  having  or  dis- 
playing skill :  dexterous.  — adv.  Skill'- 

FULLY.— 71.   SkILL'FULNESS. 

Skim,  skim,  v,t  to  clear  off  scum :  to  take 
off  by  skimming :  to  brush  the  surface  of 
lightly. — vA,  to  pass  over  lightly:  to 
gUde  along  near  the  surface  :  — pr,p, 
skimm'ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  skimmed. 
[A  by-form  of  SOUM.] 

SKIMMER,  skim'er,  n.  a  utensil  for  skim- 
ming  milk. 

SKIM-MILK,  skim'-milk,  n.,  shimmed  milk: 
milk  from  which  the  cream  hajs  been 
skimmed. 

SKIN,  skin,  n.  the  natural  outer  covering 
of  an  animal  body :  a  hide  :  the  bark  or 
rind  of  plants,  etc. — v.t.  to  cover  with 
skin  :  to  cover  the  surface  of :  to  strip 
the  skin  from,  to  peel. — v.i.  to  be  covered 
with  a  skin  i—pr.p.  skinning  ;  pa.t,  and 
pap.  skinned. — n.  Skinn'er.  [A.S.  sctnn, 
cog.  with  Ice.  skinn,  skin,  Oer.  schinden, 
to  flayO 

SKIN-DEfBP,  skin'-dep,  ac(j\  as  deep  as  the 
skin  only ;  superficial. 

SKINFLINT,  skin'flint,  n.  one  who  takes 
the  smallest  gains,  who  would,  as  it  were, 
even  skin  a  flint :  a  very  niggardly  per- 


son. 


SKINNY,  skin'i,  acy,  consisting  of  skin  or 
of  skin  only :  wanting  flesh. — n.  Skinn'- 
mESS. 

SKIP,  skip,  v.i,  to  leap  :  to  bound  lightly 
and  joyiully:  to  pass  over. — v.t  to  leap 
over:  to  omit:— ^pr.p.  skipping;  pa.L 
and  pa.p.  skipped.— n.  a  light  leap :  a 
bound :  the  omission  of  a  part.  [Either 
Celt.,  conn,  with  W.  dp,  a  sudden  effort, 
and  Gael,  sgiabt  to  move  suddenly,  or 
Teut.,  conn,  with  Ice.  skopa,  to  run.] 

SKIPPER,  skip'er,  n.  the  master  of  a  mer- 
chant-ship. [Lit.  *'  a  skipper  or  sailor," 
Dut.  sehipper,  Dan.  skipper.    See  Ship.] 

SBaPPINGK-ROPE,  skip'ing-rOp,  n.  a  rope 
used  in  skipping. 

SKIRMISH,  sker'mish,  n.  an  irregular  fight 
between  two  small  parties  :  a  contest. — 
v.i.  to  fight  slightly  or  irregularly.  [M.E. 
scarmisn^-Fr.  escarmouche—O.  Ger.  sker^ 
man,  to  fight,  Ger.  schimien.] 

SKIRMISHER,  sker'mish-er,  n.  a  soldier 
belonging  to  troops  dispersed  to  cover 
front  or  flank,  and  prevent  surprises. 

SKIRT,  skert,  n.  the  part  of  a  garment 
below  the  waist  :  a  woman's  garment 
like  a  petticoat :  the  edge  of  any  part  of 
the  dress  :  border  :  margin  :  extreme 
port.— v.t  to  border :  to  form  the  edge 


of. — v.i.  to  be  on  the  border :  to  live  near 
the  extreipity.  [A  doublet  of  Shirt.  Of. 
Skiff  and  Ship.] 

SKITTISH,  skit'ish,  adj.  unsteady,  light- 
headed, easily  frightened :  hasty  :  vola- 
tile,  changeable:  wanton. — adv.  Skitt'- 
ishly.— n.  Skitt'ishnbss.  [M.E.  sket— 
Ice.  skjotr,  quick,  hasty,  conn,  with  root 
of  Shoot.] 

SKITTLES,  skit'lz,  n.pl.  a  game  in  which 
wooden  pins  are  mot  or  knocked  down 
with  a  wooden  ball :  ninepins :  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  game  is  usually  played  with 
ten  pins,  and  is  often  called  tenpins. 
[From  root  of  Skittish.] 

SKULK,  skulk,  v.i.  to  sneak  out  of  the 
way:  to  lurk. — n.  Skulk'er.  [Scand.,  as 
Dan.  skulke,  to  sneak,  conn,  with  Ice. 
sA^bZ,  cover,  hiding-place ;  also  with  E. 
Scowl.] 

SKULL,  skul,  n.  the  bony  case  that  in- 
closes the  brain:  the  head.  [Ice.  and  Dan. 
skalf&shell;  conn,  with  Shell  and  Scale, 
a  thin  plate.  The  fundamental  idea  is 
that  of  a  thin  plate  or  case,  with  which  a 
body  is  covered,  or  in  which  anything  is 
contained.] 

Skullcap,  skuVkap,  n.  a  cap  which  fits 
closely  to  the  skull  or  head. 

SKUNk,  skungk,  n.  a  small  N.  American 
carnivorous  quadruped  allied  to  the  otter 
and  weasel,  which  defends  itself  by  emit- 
ting a  most  offensive  fluid.  [Contr.  from 
the  Indian  seganku.] 

SKY,  ski,  n*  the  apparent  canopy  over  our 
heads:  the  heavens:  the  weather.  [Dan., 
Sw.,  and  Ice.  sky,  a  cloud  ;  akin  to  A.S. 
sciuit  Qr.  skia,  a  shadow.  Sans,  sku,  to 
cover.] 

SKY-BLUE,  skr-blo6,  adj.,  blue  like  the 
sky. 

SKYEY,  sld'i,  adj.  like  the  sky  :  ethereal. 

SKYLARK,  ski'l&rk,  n.  a  species  of  lark 
that  mounts  high  towards  the  sky  and 
sings  on  the  wing. 

SKYLARKING,  sknark-ing,  n.  running 
about  the  rigging  of  a  ship  in  sport : 
frolicking.  [From  Sky,  and  Lark,  a 
gamej 

SKYLIGHT,  ski'Ut,  n.  a  window  in  a  roof  or 
ceiling  towards  the  sky  for  the  admission 
of  light. 

SKY-ROCKET,  ski'-rok'et,  n.  a  rocket  that 
ascends  high  towards  the  sky  and  burns 
as  it  flies. 

SKYSAIL,  skTsal,  n.  the  saH  above  the 
"royal." 

SKY-SCRAPER,  skT-skr&p'er,  n.  a  skysaU 
of  a  tnangular  shape. 

SKYWARD,  ski' ward,  adv.,  toward  the  sky. 

SLAB,  slab,  n.  a  thin  slip  of  anything,  esp. 
of  stone,  having  plane  surfaces :  a  piece 
sawed  from  a  log.  [W.  yslab,  llab,  a  thin 
slip.] 

SLABBER,  slab'er,  v.i.  to  slaver :  to  let  the 
saliva  fall  from  the  mouth :  to  drivel.^ 
v.t.  to  wet  by  saliva. — n.  Slabb'erer.  [Al- 
lied to  Low  Ger.  and  Dut.  slabbem ;  from 
the  sound.    Doublet  Slaver.] 

SLACK,  slak,  adj.  lax  or  loose  :  not  flrmly 
extended  or  drawn  out:  not  holding  fast: 
weak:  not  eager  or  diligent:  inattentive: 
not  violent  or  rapid :  slow. — adv.  in  a 
slack  manner  :  partially :  insufficiently. 
—adv.  Slack'ly.— n.  Slack'ness.  rA.S. 
slea>c,  cog.  with  Sw.  slak.  Ice.  slakr^ 

SLACK,  slak,  SLACKEN,  slak'n,  v.i.  to  be- 
come loose  or  less  tight:  to  be  remiss:  to 
abate :  to  become  slower  :  to  fail  or  flag. 
— v.t.  to  make  less  tight:  to  loosen:  to 
relax:  to  remit :  to  abate  :  to  withhold  : 
to  use  less  liberally :  to  check :  (B.)  to 
delay. 

SLAG,  slag,  n.  vitrified  cinders  from  smelt- 
ing-works,  etc. :  the  scoriae  of  a  volcano. 
[Low  Ger.  slagge,  Ger.  schlacke—sehlagen, 
to  cast  off,  Ice.  slagga,  to  flow  over.] 


SLAGGY,  slag'i,  Oid^f.  pertaining  to  or  like 
slag. 

SLAIN,  slSn,  pa.p.  of  Slay. 

SLAKE,  slak.  v.t.  to  quench:  to  extinguish: 
to  mix  with  water. — v.i.  to  go  out :  to 
become  extinct.  [Lit.  to  slacken  or  make 
less  active  ;  it  is  simply  a  form  of  Slack.] 

SLAM,  slam,  v.t  or  v.i.  to  shut  with  vio- 
lence and  noise  :—pr.p.  slamm'ing  ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  slamm^. — n.  the  act  of  slam- 
ming :  tbe  sound  so  made.  [From  the 
soundj 

SLANDER,  slan'der,  n.  a  false  or  mali- 
cious report :  defamation  by  words :  ca- 
lumny.— i;.^.  to  defame :  to  calumniate. 
— ti.  Slait'derer.  [M.E.  sdaunder—Fr. 
esdandre — ^L.  scandcUum — Gr.  skandaUm. 
See  Scandal.] 

SLANDEROUS,  slan'der-us,  o^/.  given  to 
or  containing  slander :  calumnious.— 
adv.  Slan'deroubly. 

SLANG,  slang,  n.  low  language.  [Ety. 
dubj 

SLANT,  slant,  adj.,  sloping:  oblique:  in« 
clined  from  a  direct  hne. — n.  a  slope.— 
v.t.  to  turn  in  a  sloping  direction. — v.t 
to  slope.  [Scot.  scZenf,  Frov.  E.  slen,  to 
slope,  alliedr  to  Sw.  slinta,  to  slide.] 

SLANTLY,  slantai,  SLANTWISE,  slant'- 
wiz,  adv.  in  a  sloping,  oblique,  or  inclined 
manner. 

SLAP,  slap,  n.  a  blow  with  the  hand  or 
anything  flat.— i;.^.  to  give  a  slap  to  : — 
pr.p.  slapp'ing ;  pa.t,  and  pa.p.  slapped. 
— adv.  with  a  slap :  suddenly,  violently. 
[Allied  to  Low  Ger.  slappe,  Ger.  schlappe: 
from  the  sound.] 

SLAPDASH,  slap'dash,  adv.  in  a  bold,  care« 
less  way.     [From  Slap  and  Dash.] 

SLASH,  slash,  v.t.  to  cut  by  striking  with 
violence  and  at  random  :  to  make  long 
cuts. — v.i.  to  strike  violently  and  at  ran- 
dom with  an  edged  instrument. — n.  a  long 
cut :  a  cut  at  random  :  a  cut  in  cloth  to 
show  colors  through  the  openings.  [Ice. 
slasa,  to  strike:  from  the  sound.] 

SLATE,  slat,  n.  a  well-known  stone  which 
splits  into  thin  plates :  a  rock  or  stone  of 
a  slaty  structure :  a  piece  of  slate  for 
roofing,  or  for  writing  upon. — v.t.  to 
cover  with  slate.  —  n.  Sla'ter.  [M.E. 
sdat — O.  Fr.  esclat,  from  O.  Ger.  skleizan, 
Ger.  scJileiszen,  to  split.] 

SLATE-PENCIL,  slat'-pen'sil,  n.  a  pencil 
of  soft  slate,  or  for  writing  on  slate. 

SLATING,  slat'ing,  n.  the  act  of  covering 
with  slates :  a  covering  of  slates :  ma- 
terials for  slating. 

SLATTERN,  slat'ern,  n.  a  woman  sluttish 
and  negligent  of  her  dress :  an  untidy 
woman.  TAllied  to  Low  Ger.  sluddem, 
Dut.  slodcteren,  to  hang  and  flap  ;  prob. 
from  the  flapping  sound  of  loose,  untidy 
clothing :  conn,  with  Slut.] 

SLATTERNLY,  slat'ern-li,  a^f.  like  a  slat- 
tern :  negligent  of  person :  slovenly : 
dirty  :  sluttish.— oclr.  negligently  :  un- 
tidily. 

SLATY,  slat'i,  acfj.  resembling  slate  :  hav- 
ingthe  nature  or  properties  of  slate. 

SLAUGHTER,  slawter,  n.  a  slaying  or 
killing  :  a  great  destruction  of  life :  car- 
nage :  butchery. — v.t.  to  slay  :  to  kill  for 
the  market :  to  destroy  by  violence  (as 
numbers):  to  massacre. — n.  Slauoh'ter- 
ER.  [Ice.  slatr,  prob.  influenced  by  A.S. 
sleaht ;  both  are  from  root  of  Slay.] 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE,  slaw'ter-hows,  n.  a 
house  where  beasts  are  slaughtered  or 
killed  for  the  market. 

SLAUGHTERMAN,  slaw'ter-man,  n.  a  man 
employed  in  slaughtering,  killing,  or 
butchering  animals. 

SLAUGHTEROUS,  slaw'ter-us,  adj.  given 
to  slaughter :  destructive  :  murderous. 

SLAV,  Slave,  siav,  n.  the  name  of  the 
peoples    inhabiting    E.    Europe.  —  adj. 
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Suivlc.  rUi.  **the  speaking  men," 
from  Polish  slowo,  a  word,  in  contrast 
to  niemiez,  the  '*  dumb,"  "  unintelligi- 
ble," applied  by  the  Poles  to  the  Ger- 
mans.   C£.  Babbabian.] 

SLAVE,  sldv,  n,  a  captive  in  servitude:  any 
one  in  bondage:  a  serf:  one  who  labors 
Like  a  slave  :  a  drudge:  one  wholly  under 
the  will  of  another  :  one  who  has  lost  ail 
power  of  resistance. — v.i.  to  work  like  a 
slave :  to  drudge.  [Orig.  a  Slav  made 
captive  by  the  Teutons,  Fr.  esdave-^Qer. 
aeiave,  from  Slav,  the  national  name. 
During  the  early  wars  of  the  Germans 
against  the  Slavs,  many  of  the  latter  were 
captured  and  reduced  to  servitude.] 

SLAVER,  sl&v'er,  n.  a  ship  employed  in 
the  8Zai?e-trade. 

SLAVER,  slav'er,  n.,  fipiY/Ie  or  soZtva  run- 
ning from  the  mouth. — v,i.  to  let  the 
saliva  run  out  of  the  mouth. — v,t.  to 
smear  with  saliva. — ru  Slay'erbb.  [A 
form  of  Slabber.] 

SLAVERY,  slaVer-t,  n.  the  state  of  being 
a  slave  :  serfdom  :  the  state  of  beins*  en- 
tirely under  the  will  of  another:  bonaage: 
drudgery. 

SLAVE-f  RADE,  slaV-trad,  n.  the  trade  of 
buying  and  selling  slaves, 

SLAVE-TRADER,  slaV-trad'er,  n.  a  trader 
in  slaves. 

SLAVISH,  slav'ish,  ac{j.  of  or  belonging  to 
slaves  :  becoming  slaves :  servile:  mean: 
base  :  laborious. — adv,  QulYjssly, — n. 
Slav'ishness. 

SLAVONIC,  sla-von'ik,  SCLAVONIC,  sklsr 
von'ik,  SLAVONIAN,  sla-von'yan,  SCLA- 
VONIAN,  skla-von'yan,  adj.  or  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Slavs,  or  their  language, 

SLAY,  sla,  v.t.  to  strike:  to  kill :  to  put 
to  death  :  to  destroy :^-pa,t  slew  (sloo) ; 

fta.p.  slain. — n.  Slay'eb.  [A.S.  sUan; 
ce.  fddy  Gk>tli.  slahan^  Ger.  sMagen,  to 
strike  ■ 

SLED,  sled,  SLEDGE,  slej,  n.  a  carriage 
made  for  sliding  upon  snow :  a  sleigh. 
[Low  Qer.  slede.  Ice.  sledi :  from  a  root 
seen  in  A.S.  slidan,  to  slide.] 

SLEDGE,  slej,  n.  an  instnmient  for  strik- 
ing :  a  lar^e  heavy  hammer  used  chiefly 
by  ironsraiths.  [A.S.  slecqe—slean,  to 
strike,  slay  (cf .  Ger.  schlUgel,  a  beater — 
schlagen).    See  Slay.] 

SLEEK,  siek,  ad;.,  smooth :  glossy :  soft : 
not  roi^h. — aav.  Slbek'ly. — n.  Slekk'- 
NE8S.  [Ger.  scTdicht,  Ice.  slikja,  to  smooth 
or  polish  ;  perh.  akin  to  Slight.] 

SLEEP,  slep,  v,i,  to  take  rest  by  relaxation: 
to  become  unconscious :  to  slumber :  to 
rest :  to  be  motionless  or  inactive :  to 
remain  unnoticed  :  to  live  thoughtlessly : 
to  be  dead :  to  rest  in  the  grave  ;—pa.t. 
ajid  pa,p,  slept. — n.  the  state  of  one  who 
or  that  which  sleeps  :  slumber  :  rest. — 
On  slbrp  {B,)  asleep.  [A.S.  slogan ;  Ger. 
sehlafen,  Goth,  stepan,  from  O.  Gkr.  skif, 
relaxed.  Ice.  skipa,  to  hang  loose.]    . 

SLEEPER,  slep'er,  n.  one  who  sleeps :  a 
horizontal  timber  supporting  a  weight, 
rails,  etc. 

SLEEPLESS,  slgp'les,  adb',  without  sleep : 
unable  to  sleep.— adv.  dlesp'lessly. — n. 
Slbep'lbssness. 

SLEEIP-WALKER,  slfip'-wawk'er,  n.  one 
who  walks  while  a>sleep:  a  somnambulist. 

— n.  SLEEP'-WALK'ma. 

SLEEPY,    slenl,    aclj\  inclined  to   sleep: 

drowsy  :  dull :  la«y. — <idv»  Slebf'ily. — 

n.  Slssp^iness. 
SLEET,  sl§t,  n.  rain  mingled  with  snow  or 

hail^ — v,i,  to  hail  or  snow  with    rain 

mingled.      [Prob.    cdlied   to  Low  Ger. 

date,  slote,  hail,  Ger.  scfilosze.'\ 
SLEETY,  slSt'i,  adj.  consisting  of  or  brings 

mg  sleet.— ^.  Sleet'iness. 
SLEEVE,  slev,  n.  the  part  of  a  garment 

which  covers  the  arm. — v.t.  to  furnish 


with  sleeves.  [A.S.  slefe,  a  sleeve  ;  cog. 
with  Ger.  scMauf.] 

SLEIGH,  sla,  n.  same  as  SledC^e. 

SLEIGHT,  slit,  n.  cunning :  dexterity  :  an 
artful  trick.— n.  Sleioht-OF-hand,  leg- 
erdemain.   [Ice.  slagthf  cunning,  slcegr, 

SLENDER,  slen'der,  aflj.,  thin  or  narrow  : 
feeble :  inconsiderable :  simple.  —  adt?. 
Slen'derly. — n.  Slen'debness.  [O.  Dut. 
slinder^  thin,  conn,  with  Dut.  slenderen, 
Ger.  scJilendem,  to  saunter.] 

SLEPT,  slept,  pg.^.  and  joa.p.  of  Sleep. 

SLEUTH-HOUND,  slooth-hownd,  n.  a  dog 
that  tracks  game  by  the  scent,  a  blood- 
hound.   See  Slot. 

SLEW,  sloo,  pa>.t.  of  Slay. 

STJCE,  sirs,  v.t.  to  slit  or  divide  into  thin 
pieces. — n.  a  thin  broad  piece :  a  broad 
Knife  for  serving  fish,  [O.  Fr,  esdisse — 
O.  Ger.  sleizan,  to  split,  £.  Snr.] 

SLICER,  slls'er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
slices  :  a  broad,  fiat  knife.  , 

SLID,  slid,  pa.t.  Si.ndpa.p.  of  Slede. 

SUDDEN,  slid'n,  pa,p.  of  Slide. 

SLIDE,  slid,  vA.  to  slip  or  glide :  to  pass 
along  smoothly :  to  fall. — v.t.  to  thrust 
alone:  to  slip  :—pa.t.  slid ;  pa.p.  slid  or 
slidd  en. — n.  a  smooth  passage  :  the  fall 
of  a  mass  of  earth  or  rock :  a  smooth 
declivity:  a  slider:  (music)  two  notes 
sliding  into  each  other.  TA.S.  slidan,  to 
slide ;  Dut.  slidderen,  to  slip.] 

SLIDER,  slid'er,  n.  one  who  or  that  which 
slides :  the  part  of  an  instrument  or  ma- 
chine that  Slides. 

SUDING-SCALE,  sltd'ing-skfil,  n.  a  scale 
of  duties  which  slide  or  vary  according 
to  the  value  or  market  prices :  a  sliding- 
rule. 

SLIGHT,  slit,  ac(j.  weak :  slender  :  of  little 
value  :  trifling :  small :  negligent :  not 
decided. — adv.  Slight'ly.  —  n.  Slioht'- 
NESS.  [Orig,  "plain,  smooth;*'  found 
in  Low  Ger.  sligt,  Ger.  schJicht,  plain, 
smooth.    See  Sleek.] 

SLIGHT,  slit,  v.t.  to  disregard,  as  of  little 
value :  to  neglect.— n.  neglect :  disre- 
gard.—adr.  Sooht'ingly.  [FromSLiaHT, 
ad/.l 

SLILY,  slTli,  adv.    See  under  Sly. 

SLIM,  slim,  acy.  {pomp.  Slqcm'eb,  sujperl. 
Sluoi'est),  weak :  slender :  slight.  [Orig. 
"vile,  worthless;"  found  in  Low  Ger. 
slim,  Ger.  schlimm.'\ 

SLIME,  slim,  n.  glutinous  mud  :  (B.)  prob. 
bitumen.  [A.S.  slim,  cog.  .with  Ger. 
schleim.] 

SUMY,  sum'i,  adj.  abounding  with  or  con- 
sisting of  slime:  glutinous. — n.  Slih'i- 
ness. 

SLING,  sling,  n.  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  strap  and  two  cords,  for  throwing 
stones  to  a  great  distance,  by  whirling  it 
rapidly  round:  a  throw:  a  hanging  band- 
age for  a  wounded  limb :  a  rope  with 
hooks,  used  in  hoisting  and  lowering 
weights. — v.t.  to  throw  with  a  sling  :  to 
hang  so  as  to  swing :  to  move  or  swing 
by  means  of  a  rope  :  to  cast  :—pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  slung. — n.  Slino'er. — n.pl.  Sling'- 
STONEB  (BJ)  stones  thrown  from  a  sling. 
[A.S.  slingan,  to  turn  in  a  circle,  cog. 
with  Ger.  schJingen,  to  move  or  twine 
round.] 

SLINK,  slingk,  v.i.  to  creep  or  crawl  away, 
as  if  ashamed:  to  sneak:— ;pa.^.  &nd  na.p. 
slunk.  [A.S.  silincan  ;  Low  Ger.  sliken, 
Ger,  sctueichen.l 

SUP,  slip,  v.i.  to  slide  or  glide  along :  to 
move  out  of  place :  to  escape :  to  err  : 
to  slink :  to  enter  by  oversight. — v.t.  to 
cause  to  slide :  to  convey  secretly :  to 
omit :  to  throw  off :  to  let  loose  :  to  es- 
cape from :  to  part  from  the  branch  or 
stem  :—pr,p.  slipp'ing ;  pa.t  and  pa.p. 
slipped. — n.  act   of   slipping:   that   on 


which  anything  may  slip  :  an  error  :  an 
escape  :  a  twig  :  a  strip :  a  leash  :  a  slop- 
ing hank  for  ship  -  building :  anything 
easily  slipped  on.  f  A.S.  slipan ;  Sw.  slipa, 
Dut.  slippen,  to  glide.] 

SUP-KNOT,  slipknot,  n.  a  knot  which 
slips  along  the  rope  or  line  around  which 
it  is  made. 

SLIPPER,  slip'er,  n.  a  loose  shoe  easily 
slimed  on. 

SLIPPERED,  slip'erd,  adj.  wearing  slip- 
ners 

SL&PERY,  slip'er-i,  adj.  apt  to  slip  away : 
smooth  :  not  affording  firm  footing  or 
confidence  :  unstable  :  uncertain.  —  n. 
Slipp'ebiness. 

SLIPSHOD,  slip'shod,  adj.,  shod  with  slip- 
pers, or  shoes  down  at  the  heel  like  slip- 
i)ers :  careless. 

SLIT,  slit,  v.t.  to  cut  lengthwise  :  to  split : 
to  cut  into  strips  :—pr.p.  slitt'ing ;  pa.t. 
and  jpa.p.  slit. — n.  a  long  cut :  a  narrow 
opening.  [A.S.  slitan ;  Ice.  slita,  to  tear.] 

SLUE,  sld,  72.  a  small  sour  wild  plum,  the 
fruit  of  the  blackthorn.  [A.S.  sla,  Dut. 
sleeutve,  a  sloe — sleeuw,  sour.] 

SLOGAN,  slo'gan,  n.  a  war-cry  among  the 
ancient  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  [Gael., 
contracted  from  sluagh-gTiairm,  an  army- 
cry.] 

SLOOr,  Bl55p,  n.  a  light  boat :  a  one- 
masted  cutter-rigged  vessel.  [Dut.  slospe. 
See  Shallop.] 

SLOP,  slop,  n.  water  carelessly  spilled  :  a 
puddle  :  mean  liquor  or  liquid  food  i—pl. 
dirty  water. — v.t.  to  soil  by  letting  a 
liqmd  fall  upon : — pj^.p.  slopp'ing ;  pa.p. 
slopped.  [Ace.  to  Wedgwood,  imitative 
of  the  sound  of  dashing  water.] 

SLOPE,  slop,  n.  any  incline  down  which 
a  thing  may  slip :  a  direction  downward. 
— v.t.  to  form  with  a  slope,  or  obliquely'. 
— v.i.  to  be  inclined. — adv.  in  a  sloping 
manner.  [From  slopen,  pa.  p.  of  A.S. 
slupanJ]  4 

SLOPPY,  slop'i,  adj.  wet :  muddy.— n. 
Slopp'iness. 

SLOPS,  slops,  n.pl.  any  loose  lower  gar 
ment,  that  slips  on  easily,  esp.  trousers: 
ready-made  clothing,  etc.    [From  Slip.] 

SLOT,  slot,  n.  a  broad,  fiat,  wooden  bar 
which  locks  or  holds  together  larger 
pieces,  jellied  to  Low  G^r.  slot,  IXit. 
slot,  a  lock.] 

SLOT,  slot,  n,  the  track  of  a  deer.  [Ice. 
sloth,  track,  path  ;  Scot,  sleuth,  track  by 
the  scent.] 

SLOTH,  sloth  or  sloth,  n.  laziness :  slug- 
gishness :  a  quadruped  which  lives  on 
trees,  so  named  from  lis- slow  movement 
when  on  the  ground.  [Lit.  **  slowness," 
A.S.  sloewth,  slewth — slaw,  slow.  See 
Slow.] 

SLOTHFUL,     slSth'fool    or    sloth'-,  adj. 

fiven  to  sloth  :  inactive :  lazy.  —  adv. 
loth'pully.— n.  Sloth'fdlnkss. 

SLOUCH,  slowch,  n.  a  hanging  down 
loosely  of  the  head  or  other  part:  clown- 
ish gait :  a  clown. — v.i.  to  nang  down  : 
to  have  a  clownish  look  or  g^it. — r.^  to 
depress.  [Allied  to  Slack,  Slow,  Slug.] 

SLOUGH,  slow,  n.  a  hollow  filled  with 
mud:  a  soft  bog  or  n^arsh.  [A.S.  slog,  a 
hollow  place ;  perh.  from  Gael,  shigaid, 
W^sltvch,  a  deep  miry  place.] 

SI/)UGH,  sluf ,  n.  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent :  the  dead  part  which  separates 
from  a  sore. — v.i.  to  come  away  as  a 
slouch :  to  be  in  the  state  of  sloughine. 
[Allied  to  O.  Ger.  sluch,  Ger.  schtauch, 
the  cast-off  skin  of  the  serpent.] 

SLOUGHY,  sloVi,  adj.  full  of  sloughs : 
miry.  [slouch. 

SLOUGHY,  slnfi,  ad^.  like  or  containing 

SLOVEN,  sluVn,  n.  a  man  carelessly  or 
dirtily  dressed :— /em.  Slot.  [Dut.  slof^ 
Low  Ger.  sfct/,  slow,  indolent,  j 
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SLOVENLY,  sluv'en-Ii,  adj.  like  a  sloven : 
ne^li^ent  of  neatness  or  cleanliness :  dis- 
orderly :  done  in  an  untidy  manner.— -n. 

SliOV'ENLINESS. 

SLOW,  slo,  a<3^j,  not  swift :  late :  behind  in 
time :  not  hasty :  not  ready ;  not  pro- 
gressive.— adv.  Slow'ly, — n.  SloVness. 
[A.S.  slaio^  slow,  lazy ;  cog.  with  Dut. 
8Zee,  Ice.  sliofr,  blunt.] 

SLOW-WORM,  sl5'-wurm,  n.  a  species  of 
worm,  so  called  from  the  slowness  of  its 
motion. 

SLUDGE,  sluj,  w.  soft  mud  or  mire.  [A 
form  of  Slush.1 

SLUG,  slug,  n.  a  heavy,  lazy  fellow:  a  snail 
very  destructive  to  vegetation,  [From 
M.£.  slugger  lazy ;  conn,  with  SLACK.J 

SLUG,  slug,  n,  a  cylindrical  or  ovalpiece 
of  metal  for  firing  from  a  gun.  [From 
root  of  Slay.] 

SLUGKJARD,  slug'ard,  n.  one  habitually 
idle  or  inactive. 

SLUGGISH,  sluggish,  adj.  habitually  lazy: 
slothful :  having  little  motion  :  naving 
little  or  no  power. — adv.  Slxjqo'ISHLT. — 
n.  Slttocf'ishnkss. 

SLUICE,  slods,  n.  a  sliding  gate  in  a  frame 
for  shutting  off  or  regulating  the  flow  of 
water  :  the  stream  which  flows  through 
it :  that  through  which  anything  flows  ; 
a  source  of  supply.  [like  Dut.  sluis, 
Ger.  schleuse.  from  O.  Pr.  esctase  (Fr. 
icluse) — ^Low  L.  ecedusa  (aqua),  a  slmce, 
lit.  **  (water)  shut  out,"  pa.p.  of  L.  ex- 
clitdo.    See  Exclude.] 

SLUM,  slum,  n,  a  low  street  or  neighbor- 
hood.   [Ety.  dub.] 

SLUMBER,  slum'ber,  v,i,  to  sleep  lightly : 
to  sleep  :  to  be  in  a  state  of  negligence 
or  inactivity. — n.  light  sleep :  repose. — 
n.  Slum'berkb.  [With  intrusive  6  from 
A.8,  slumeriany  to  slumber — sluma,  slum- 
ber, cog.  with  Ger.  sdihimmem.] 

SLUMBEkOUS,  slum'ber-us,  ac^.  inviting 
or  causing  slumber :  sleepy. 

SLUMP,  slump,  v.%.  to  fall  or  sink  snddenly 
into  water  or  mud.    [IVom  the  sound.] 

SLUMP,  slump,  v.t  to  throw  into  a  lump 
or  mass.    [A  corr.  of  LmfP.] 

SLUNG,  paX  and  pa,p,  of  Suno. 

SLUNK,  pa,t  &ndpa.p,  of  SOKK. 

SLUR,  slur,  v.t.  to  soil :  to  contaminate  : 
to  disgrace  :  to  pass  over  lightly :  to 
conce^ :  (music)  to  sing  or  play  in  a 
gliding  manner :— pr.p.  slurrying  ;  W-t, 
and  pa.p,  slurred. — n.  a  stain:  Blight 
reproach :  (mune)  a  mark  showing  that 
notes  are  to  be  sung  to  the  same  syllable. 
rProb.  orig.  "  to  draw  or  touch  in  a  care- 
less way,"  found  in  Low  Ger.  slUren,  Dut. 
sleurerif  to  dfrag  along  the  ground.] 

SLUSH,  slush,  n.  liquid  mud  :  melting 
snow. — adj.  Slush'Y.  [Prob.  conn,  with 
Slough  ;  cf.  Dan.  slaske,  to  dabble.] 

SLUT,  slut,  n.  (fem.  of  QuoYmi),  a  dirty, 
untidy  woman,  used  sometimes  in  con- 
tempx :  a  female  dog,  a  bitch.  [Dan. 
slutief  Bay.  sehJiltt,  an  uncleanlv  person.] 

SLUTTISH,  slnt'ish,  a(^'.  resembling  a  slut: 
dirty:  careless.— <idt7.  Slittt'ishly. — n, 
Slutt'ishnibbs. 

SLY,  sir,  ac^j.  dexterous  in  doin^  anything 
so  as  to  be  unobserved:  cunmng :  wily  : 
secret:  done  with  artful  dexterity.— oat?. 
Sly'ly  or  SLfLY.— n.  Slt^nsss.  [Prob. 
from  Scand.  skeg-r ;  cf.  Ger.  schXauJ] 

SMACK,  smak,  n.  taste:  flavor:  a  pleasing 
taste:  a  small  c^uantity :  a  taste.— v.i.  to 
make  a  noise  with  the  lips,  as  after  tast- 
ing :  to  have  a  taste :  to  have  a  quality, 
[A.S.  smxBC  ;  Dut.  smak :  from  the  sound 
made  by  the  lips.] 

SMACK,  smak,  n.  a  small  vessel  used  chief- 
ly in  the  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
(From  A.S.  ana/ec  (Dut.  awjak,  Ger. 
scfeffiocfte),  perh.  from  loe.  «idW,  E. 
Snakb.} 


SMATJi,  smawl,  ctdj,,  HWe  in  quantity  or 
degree:  minute:  notgreat:  unimportant: 
of  little  worth  or  ability  :  short :  having 
little  strength  :  gentle. — n.  Shall'ness. 
rA.S.  smasl ;  O.  Ger.  smal  (GFer.  schmal).^ 

Smallpox,  smawrpoks,  n.  a  contagious, 
feverish  disease,  characterized  by  small 
pox,  or  eruptions  on  the  skin.  [See  PoCK, 
of  which  it  is  a  mistaken  form  .J 

SMALT,  smawH,  n.  glass  melted,  tinged 
blue  by  cobalt,  and  pulverized  when  cold. 
[Low  L.  smaltum — O.  Ger.  smalsjan  (Ger. 
schmelzen),  to  melt.  See  Smklt,  v.  and 
Melt.] 

SMART,  smArt,  n.  quick,  stinging  pain  of 
body  or  mind. — v.t.  to  feel  a  smart:  to  be 
punished.— a«?;.  causing  a  smart :  prick- 
ing :  severe  :  sharp  :  vigorous  :  acute  : 
wftty :  vivacious.— a<fi7.  Skabt'lt. — n. 
Smart'mbss.  [M.  E.  smerte ;  cog.  with 
Dut.  smerte,  Ger.  schmerz ;  pern,  also 
conn,  wttb  L.  Tnordr^o,  to  bite,  Sans. 
mard."]       

SMART-MONEY,  sm&rt'-mnn'i,  fi^,  money 
required  of  a  person  in  order  that  he  may 
smart  or  be  punished  by  its  loss :  in  En* 
gland,  money  allowed  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  for  wounds  received. 

SMASH,  smash,  v.f.  to  break  in  pieces  vio- 
lently :  to  crush.'^n.  act  of  smashing. — 
n.  Smash'er.  [Prob.  imitative,  and  perh. 
also  influenced  by  Mash.] 

SMATTER,  smat'er,  v.i.  to  talk  superfi- 
cially :  to  have  a  superficial  knowledge. 
— ti.  Smatt'erer.  [M.E.  mnaieren,  to 
rattle,  to  chatter;  cog.  with  Qer.  sehmet" 
tern,  to  rattle,  to  jabber,  to  shatter;  perh. 
from  the  root  of  Smite.] 

SMATTERING,  smat'er-ing,  n,  a  superfi- 
cial knowledge. 

SMEAR,  smer,  v.t,  to  overspread  with  anv- 
thing  sticky  or  oily,  as  gi^eaae:  to  daub. 
[A.S.  smertan — smeru,  &t,  grease,  cog. 
with  Ger.  schmeer,  grease,  Ice.  sjnjOr, 
butter.] 

SMELL,  smel,  v.i,  to  affect  the  nose :  to 
haVe  odor :  to  use  the  sense  of  smell.— 
v.U  to  perceive  by  the  nose  z-^-pCLt.  and 
pa.p,  smelled  or  smelt. — n.  the  quality 
of  bodies  which  affects  the  nose :  odor : 
perfume :  the  sense  which  perceives  this 
quality.  [Allied  to  Low  Ger.  smtilen,  to 
smoke ;  so  Ger.  riechen,  to  smell,  from 
rauch,  smoke. 

SMELUNG-BOnm  smering-bota,  n.  a 
bottle  containing  a  meUing  substance  for 
stimulating  the  nos^  and  reviving  the 
spirits. 

SMELT,  smelt,  n.  a  flsl^  of  the  salmon  or 
trout  family,  having  a  cucun^l>er-like 
meU.    [A.S.] 

SMELT,  smelt,  v.^  to  fMt  ore  in  order  to 
separate  the  metal. — n.  Smelt'bb.  FAllied 
to  Dut.  smelten ;  prob.  conn,  with  Melt.] 

SMELTERY,  smelfer^  n.  a  plaoe  for  smelt- 
ing. 

SMEW,  smu,  n,  a  species  of  duck  or  diver. 
Called  also  white-nun,  vare*widgeon,  and 
smee.     [Ety.  unknown.] 

SMILEi,  sfflil,  T.t.  to  express  pleasure  by 
the  countenance :  to  express  slight  con- 
tempt :  to  look  joyous  :  to  be  favorable. 
— n.  act  of  smiling :  the  expression  of 
the  features  in  smiling:  favor.  [Dan. 
amUe,  Sw.  amUa:  conn,  with  E.  Smibk, 
Ia  miruM,  wondarnd.  Sans,  smi,  to  smile.] 

SMIRCH,  smirch,  v,  to  besmear,  dirty.  [A 
weakened  form  of  amer-k,  ttoia  M.£S. 
smeren,  to  smear*] 

SMIRK,  smerk,  v.t.  to  smile  affectedly :  to 
look  affectedly  soft. — n.  an  affected  smile. 
[A.S.  smercian ;  akin  to  Suilb.] 

SimX,  smit,  v.t.  to  strike  with  the  fist, 
hand,  or  weapon :  to  beat :  to  kill :  to 
overthrow  in  battle  :  to  affect  with  feel- 
ing :  (B.)  to  blast :  to  afflict. — vA.  to 
strike  i-^pa.t.  smGte  ;  pa.p,  smitt'en.< 


Siar'BSR.    [A.S.  smOan;  cog.  with  Dut. 
smitten,  Ger.  achm^iszen,] 

SMITH,  smith,  n.  one  who  forges  with  the 
hammer  :  a  worker  in  metals  :  one  who 
makes  anything.  [A.S. ;  cog.  with  Ger. 
schmied.l 

SMITHERY,  snrith'er-i,  n.  the  workshop  of 
a  smith :  work  done  by  a  smith. 

SMITHY,  smith'i,  n.  tne  workshop  of  a 
smith. 

SMITTEN,  srait'n,  pa.p.  of  Smite. 

SMOCK,  smok,  n.  a  woman's  shift :  a 
smock-frock.  [A.S.  smoc,  perh.  from  A.S. 
smeogan,  Ger.  schmiegen,  to  creep ;  and 
so  lit.  sig.  ** agarment  crept  into.  J 

SMOCK-FROCK,  smok'-frok,  n.  a  loose 
shirt  of  coarse  linen  worn  over  the  other 
clothes.    [Smock  and  Frogk.] 

SMOKE,  smok,  n.  the  vapor  from  abummg 
body.  — VA,  to  emit  smoke  :  to  dcaw  in 
and  paB  out  the  smoke  of  tobacco :  to 
raise  smc^e  by  moving  rapidly :  (B.)  to 
burn  :  to  rage. — v.t.  to  apply  smoke  to  : 
to  dry,  scent,  or  medicate  by  smoke:  to 
inhale  the  smoke  of :  to  use  in  smoking : 
to  try  to  expel  by  smoking.— On  asmokb 
(B.)  smoking,  or  on  fire.  [A.S.  «mooa  ; 
cog.  with  Low  Ger.  and  Dut.  smock,  Ger. 
achmauch ;  perh.  conn,  with  the  root  of 
Smack.] 

SMOKER,  smok'er,  n.  one  who  smokea 
tobacco :  one  who  dries  by  smoking. 

SMOKY,  Bmb}ti,adj.  giving  out  smoke:  like 
smoke:  filled,  or  subject  to  be  filled,  with 
smoke:  tarnished  or  noisome  with  smoke. 
— adv.  Smok'ily. — n.  Smok'sbsss. 

SMOOTH,  smdo^^  adj.  having  an  erven 
surface  :  not  rou^h  :  evenly  spread :  glos- 
sy :  gently  flowmg :  easy :  regular :  un- 
obstructea :  bland  :  mild. — v.t.  to  make 
smooth :  to  palliate :  to  soften :  to  calm : 
to  ease.  —  n,  (B.)  the  smooth  part.  — 
adv.  Smooth'lt. — n.  Smooth'nesb.  [Lit. 
''yielding  to  the  hammer,"  A.S.  smoethe; 
cog.  with  Low  G^r.  amoedig^  and  with 
Gter.  achmeidig,  ge-aehnkeidig,  soft ;  from 
the  same  root  as  Smith.] 

SMOOTHING-IRON,  smoOi/i'ing-rum,  n. 
an  instrument  of  ircn  for  amoothing- 
clothes. 

SMOOTH-TONGUED,  smWtft'-tungd,  adj^ 
having  a  amooth  tongue :  flattering. 

SMOTE,  sm5t,ixi.^.  of  Smttb. 

SMOTHER,  smuiVer,  vJ.  to  suffocate  by 
excluding  the  air :  to  conceal. — v.t.  to  be 
suffocated  or  suppressed:  to  smoulder. — 
n.  smoke :  thick  noating  dust.  [Closely 
conn,  with  A.S.  sanortan  (cog.  with  Ger. 
aehmoren,  to  stew);  perh.  from  the  same 
root  as  Smelar.] 

SMOULDER,  smOl'der,  v.i,  to  burn  slowly 
or  without  vent.  [Conn,  with  Smochxr, 
also  influenced  by  Smell.] 

SMUG,  smug,  add"  neat,  pnm,  spruce  :  af- 
fectedly smart.  [From  the  Scand.,  as 
Dan.  amuk,  handsome ;  cf.  A.S.  ameag^ 
fine.] 

SMUGGLE,  smngl,  v.t.  to  import  or  ex- 
port without  paying  the  legal  duty  :  to 
convey  secretly. — n.  Smvooiino.  [Low 
Cher,  amvggein^  cog.  with  Ger.  achmug- 
geln;  from  a  root  found  in  Dut.  smuigen, 
to  do  secretly.] 

SMUGGLER,  smugger,  n.  one  who 
smuggles :  a  vessel  used  in  smuggling. 

SMUT,  smut,  n.  a  spot  of  dirt,  soot,  etc.: 
foul  matter,  as  soot :  a  disease  of  corn 
by  which  the  ear  becomes  a  soot-like 
powder :  obscene  language. — v.t.  to  soil 
with  smut:  to  blacken  or  tarnish. — v.i. 
to  gather  smut :  to  be  turned  into  smut: 
^^r.p.  smutVing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
smuit'ed.  [Cog.  with  Sw.  amuiSf  Ger. 
achmutZy  piob.  from  root  of  Smitb.  Cf. 
SMirrcH.] 

SMUTCH,  smuch,  v.t.  to  blacken,  as  with 
soot. — n.  a  dirty  mark.    [From  Smut,  j 
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SMUTTY,  smutl,  adj,  stained  with  smut. 
—adv,  SMtnrr'iLY. — n.  Smutt'ikess. 

SNACK,  snak,  n.  a  share  :  a  slight,  hasty 

meal.    [A  form  of  Snatch.] 
SNAFFLE,  soaf  1,  n.  a  bridle  which  crosses 

the  nose  and  has  a  slender  mouth-bit 

without  branches.     [Perh.  an  extension 

of  Snap.] 
SNAG,  snag,  n.  a  sharp  protuberance :  a 

short    branch :    a   projecting   tooth    or 

stump.     [Akin  to  Gael,  and  Ir.  anaigh,  to 

cut  down,  to  prune.] 

SNAGGED,  snag'ed,  SNAGGY,  snag'i,  acfj. 
full  of  snags. 

SNAIL,  snal,  n.  a  slimy  creeping  mollusc, 
with  or  without  a  shell.  [Lit.  '*the 
crawling  animal,"  A.S.  sneglr  sncegl;  Ger. 
achnecke ;  conn,  with  Snakb  and  Sneak.] 

SNAKE,  snak,  n.  a  kind  of  serpent.  [Lit. 
**the  creeping  animal,"  A.S.  snaca,  prob. 
from  snican,  to  creep  ;  Ice.  sndk-r.  Of. 
Snail  and  Snbak.] 

SNAP,  snap,  v.i.  to  oreak  short  or  at  once: 
to  bite,  or  catch  at  suddenly  :  to  crack. 
— t?.t.  to  break  short :  to  try  to  bite : — 
pr,p,  snapping;  pa,t  and^^a.jp.  snapped. 
— n.  act  of  snappmg,  or  the  noise  made  by 
it :  a  small  catch  or  lock.  [Allied  to  Ice. 
snapa,  Dut.  anappeut  Ger.  schnappen. 
See  Snip.] 

SNAPDRAGON,  snap'draK-un,  n.  a  plant, 
so  called  because  the  lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  when  parted  shuts  with  a  snap 
like  a  dragon*8  jaw :  a  play  in  whicn 
raisins  are  snatched  from  burning 
brandy,  also  the  raisins  so  taken. 

SNAPPISH,  snap'ish,  a<^'.  inclined  to  snap: 
eager  to  bite:  sharp  in  reply. — n.  Snapf- 

ISHNBSS. 

SNARE,  snar,  n.  a  running  noose  of  string 
or  wire,  etc.,  for  catching  an  animal:  a 
trap:  that  by  which  anyone  is  entrapped. 
— v.t,  same  as  Insnare. — n.  Snar'er. — 
cuy.  Snar't.  [A.S.  snear,  cord,  snare ; 
cog.  with  Ger.  achnur,  Goth,  snoirjo:  also 
conn,  with  L.  nervua,  Gr.  neuron,  string, 
nerve.] 

SNARL,  sn&rl,  v.i.  to  growl  as  a  surly  dog: 
to  speak  in  a  surly  manner. — n.  Snasl'eb. 
[Prob,  imitative;  Low  Ger.  anarren,  Ger. 
achnarren ;  conn,  with  E.  Snore.  1 

SNATCH,  snach,  v.t.  to  seize  quickly :  to 
take  without  permission  :  to  seize  and 
carry  away. — v.i,  to  try  to  seize  hastily. 
.^.  a  hasty  catching  or  seizing :  a  short 
time  of  exertion :  a  small  piece  or  frag- 
ment. [M.  E.  aneccTien ;  cog.  with  Dut. 
anakkenf  and  with  Pro  v.  E.  aneck,  a  bolt; 
also  conn,  with  Snap.] 

SNEAK,  sn§k,  v.t.  to  creep  or  steal  away 
privately  or  meanly  :  to  behave  meanly. 
— n.  a  mean,  servile  fellow. — cujy.  Snbak'- 
mo. — adv.  Sneak'inoly.  [A.S.  anican,  to 
creep  ;  Dan.  gnige.    See  Snake.] 

SNEEB,  sngr,  v.i.  to  show  contempt  by  the 
expression  of  the  face,  as  by  turning  up 
the  nose  :  to  insinuate  contempt. — n.  an 
indirect  expression  of  contempt.  —  n. 
Sneer'er. —ocf;.  Sneer'ino.— odi?.  Sneer'- 
INOLT.     [Imitative ;  conn,  with  Snarl.1 

SNEEZE,  snSz,  v.i.  to  eject  air  rapidly  ana 
audibly  through  the  nose. — n.  a  sneezing. 
[M.E.  nestn,  hneoaen  (the  A.S.  iBfneoaan), 
cog.  with  Ice.  hnioaa,  Ger.  nieaen.} 

SNIFF,  snif,  v.t  to  draw  in  with  the  "breath 
through  the  nose. — v.i.  to  anuffov  draw 
in  air  sharply  tlurough  the  nose:  to  snuff: 
to  scent,    [From  the  root  of  Snufp.I 

SNIP,  snip,  v.t.  to  cut  off  at  once  with  scis- 
sors :  to  cut  off  the  nib  of :  to  cut  off: — 
pr.p.  snipp'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  snipped. 
— n.  a  single  cut  with  scissors :  a  cup  or 
small  shred.  [Allied  to  Dut.  anijmen,  Uer. 
aehnippen;  closely  conn,  with  Snap.] 

SNIPE,  snip,  n.  a  bird  which  frequents 
marshy  places.    [Prob.  so  called  from  its 


lon^hiU ;  Dut.  anip,  Q&r.  achnepfe ;  conn, 
witn  Ger.  scAneppe,  E.  Neb.] 

SNIVEL,  sniv'l,  v.i.  to  run  at  the  nose :  to 
cry,  as  a  child:— pr.jj.  sniv'elline ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  sniv'elled. — adj.  Sntteluno. 
[A.S.  anofelt  mucus  from  the  nose  ;  akin 
to  Sniff,  Snuff.] 

SNIVELLER,  sniv'1-er,  n.  one  prone  to 
snivelling :  one  who  cries  for  slight 
causes. 

SNOB,  snob,  n.  a  vulgar  person,  esp,  one 
who  apes  gentility:  (orig.)  a  shoemaker. 
—  acy*  Snobb'ish.  —  n.  Snobb'ishness. — 
adv.  Snobb'ishly.    [Prov.  E.] 

SNOOD,  sn5od,  n.  the  fillet  which  binds  a 
maiden's  hair.  rA.S.  anod,  prob.  orig. 
CelticJ 

SNOOZE,  sn55z,  v.i.  to  doze :  to  slumber. 
— n.  a  quiet  nap.  [From  root  of  Sneeze.] 

SNORE,  sn5r,  v.i.  to  breathe  roughly  and 
hoarsely  in  sleep. — n.  a  noisy  breathing 
in  sleep. — n.  Snor'er.  fFrom  the  root 
of  Snarl,  influenced  by  imitation  of  the 
sound.] 

SNORT,  snort,  v.i.  to  force  the  air  with 
violence  and  noise  through  the  nostrils, 
as  horses. —  n«.  Snort'inq,  Snort'er. 
[Extension  of  Snore.] 

SNOT,  snot,  n.  mucus  of  the  nose. — ac^f. 
Snott'y.  [A.S.,  and  in  other  Teut. 
tongues ;  conn,  with  Snout.] 

SNOUT,  snowt,  n.  the  projecting  nose  of 
a  beast,  as  of  a  swine.  [Low  Ger.  anute ; 
cog,  with  Dut.  anuiti  Gter.  achnauze.^ 

SNOW,  sn6,  n.  frozen  moisture  which  falls 
from  the  atmosphere  in  light,  white 
flakes. — v.i.  to  fall  in  snow.  [A.S.  snaw 
(cog.  with  Goth,  aruiivay  Ger.  achnee,  L. 
nias,  niviay—anitvanf  to  snow  (cog.  with 
Ger.  achneieny  L.  ningo,  Gr.  nipM.] 

SNOW -BLINDNESS,  sn6'- bllnd'nes,  n.. 
blindneaa  caused  by  the  reflection  of  light 
from  anow. 

SNOWDRIFT,  sno'drift,  n.  a  bank  of  snow 
drifted  together  by  the  vnnd, 

SNOWDROP,  snS'drdp,  n.  a  bulbous-rooted 
plant  with  beautiful  drop-like  flowers, 
which  often  come  forth  before  the  anow 
has  disappeared. 

SNOWLINE,  snO'lIn,  n.  the  line  upon  a 
mountain  that  marks  the  limit  of  per- 
petual anow. 

SnOWPLOUGH,  sno'plow,  n.  a  machine 
like  a  plough  for  clearing  roads  and  rail- 
ways from  anow. 

SNOWSHOE,  sn5'sh5d,  n.  a  great  flat  ahoe 
worn  to  prevent  sinking  in  the  anow. 

SNOWSLIP,  sn5'slip,  n.  a  mass  of  anow 
which  alipa  down  a  mountain's  side. 

SNOWY,  sn5'i,  adj.  abounding  or  covered 
with  snow  :  white,  like  snow  :  pure : 
spotless. 

SNUB,  snub,  v.t.  to  check :  to  reprimand : — 
pr.p.  snubb'ing  ;pa.t.  and  pd-P*  snubbed. 
[Dan.  anvbbe  (af),  to  nip  (off),  and  Ice. 
anuhba  (lit.  **to  cut  short"),  to  chide.1 

SNUB-NOSE,  snub'-n6z,  n.  a  short  or  flat 
nose.    [See  under  Snub.] 

SNUFF,  snuf,  v.i.  to  draw  in  air  violently 
and  noisily  through  the  nose  :  to  sniflf. — 
v.t.  to  draw  into  the  nose  :  to  smell :  to 
take  off  the  snuff  of  ^as  a  candle). — n. 
powdered  tobacco  or  otner  substance  for 
snuffing :  the  charred  part  of  a  candle- 
wick.  [Cog.  with  Dut.  anuffen,  Ger. 
achnaufen,  Sw.  anufva.  See  Sniff, 
SntvelJ 

SNUFF-BOX,  snuf -boks,  n.  a  box  toranuff. 

SNUFF-DISHES,  snuf^ish'ez,  n.pl.  (B.) 
diahea  for  the  anuff  of  the  lamps  of  the 
tabernacle. 

SNUFFER,  snufer,  n.  one  who  snuffs:— 
pL  an  instrument  for  taking  the  snuff  off 
a  candle 

SNUFFLE*,  snuM,  v.i.  to  breathe  hard 
through  the  nose.    [Freq.  of  Snufb.] 


SNUFFY,  snuf  i,  adj.  soiled  with  or  smell- 
ing of  snuff' 

SNXJG,  snug,  acfj.  lying  close  and  warm : 
comfortable  :  not  exposed  to  view  or  no- 
tice :  being  in  good  order :  compact. — 
adv.  Snuo'ly. — n.  Snug'nesb.  [Scand., 
as  Ice.  sniigg-rt  short-haired,  smooth ; 
perh.  conn,  with  E.  Sneae.] 

SO,  so,  adv.  and  coty.  in  this  manner  or 
degree :  thus  :  for  like  reason :  in  such 
manner  or  degree  :  in  a  high  degree  :  as 
has  been  stated  :  on  this  account :  be  it 
so :  provided  that :  in  case  that.  [A.S. 
auxlf  Ice.  and  Goth,  avd ;  whence  E.  and 
Qer.  ao  (ava  being  changed  to  aua^  and 
the  u  coalescing  with  the  a  to  form  o).] 

SOAK,  sok,  v.t.  to  steep  in  a  fluid  :  to  wet 

thoroughly  :   to  drench  :  to  draw  in  by 

the  pores. — v.i.  to  be  steeped  in  a  liquid: 

to  enter  into  pores. — n.  Soak'er.     [A.S. 

aocian ;  conn,  with  Suck.] 
SOAP,  s5p,  n.  a  compound  of  oils  or  fats 

with  soda  or  potasti,  used  in  washing. — 

v.t.  to  rub  or  wash  with  soap.     rA.S. 

aape,  from  the  root  of  aipan,  to  drip ; 

cog.  with  Ger.  aeife ;  conn,  also  with  L. 

aeoum,  fat  (L.  aapo  is  borrowed  from  the 

Teut.).] 
S0AP8T0NE,  sOp'stSn,  n.  a  soft  kind  of 

magnesian    rock    having  a  aoapy  feel, 

also  called  Steatite. 
SOAPY,  sop'i,  adj.  like  soap  :  having  the 

qualities  of  soap  :  covered  with  soap. — 

n.   SOAP'INESS. 

SOAR,  s5r,  v.i.  to  mount  into  the  air :  to 
fly  aloft :  to  rise  to  a  height.  [O.  Fr.  ea- 
aor-er,  to  balance  in  air  (Fr.,  to  air  or 
dry,  as  linen  ;  cf.  es-sor,  flight  of  birds, 
and  It.  8or-are,  to  flutter,  to  soar)— L. 
ex,  out  of,  and  aura,  air.] 

SOB,  sob,  v.i,  to  sigh  in  a  convulsive  man- 
ner, with  tears  : — pr.p.  sobb'ing  ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  sobbed. — n.  a  short,  convulsive 
sigh.  [Conn,  with  A.S.  aeojian,  to  sigh, 
Ger  aeuf'Z-en,  and  E.  Sigh.] 

SOBER,  so'ber,  adj.  not  drunk  :  temperate, 
esp.  in  the  use  of  liquors  :  not  mad  :  not 
wild  or  passionate :  self-possessed  :  se- 
date :  grave  :  calm  :  regular.  —  v.t.  to 
make  sober :  to  free  from  intoxication. — 
adv.  So'berlt. — n.  So'berness.  [Fr.  ao- 
bre — L.  aobritia,  conn,  with  Gr.  adphron, 
of  sound  mind,  and  ada  (for  aaoa),  sound, 
L.  aanua.] 

SOBRIETY,  so-brl'et-i,  n.  state  or  habit  of 
bein^  aoher :  calmness :  gravity.  [Fr. 
aohrteti — ^L.  aobrietas.    [See  Sober.] 

SOBRIQUET,  s6'bri-ka,  n.  a  contemptuous 
nickname :  an  assumed  name.  [Fr. ; 
ety.  dub. ;  ace.  to  Diez,  perh.  comp.  of 
Fr.  aot,  simple,  and  O.  Fr.  briquet,  a 
voung  ass,  a  simpleton.] 

SOCAGE,  sok'&j,  n.  a  tenure  of  lands  in 
England,  for  which  the  service  is  fixed 
and  determinate  in  quality.  [A.S.  aoc,  a 
right  of  holding  a  court ;  from  hlaford- 
aocn,  seeking  a  lord — aecan,  to  seek.] 

SOCIABILITY,  B5.sha-bil'i-ti,  n.  quality  of 
being  sociable :  good-fellowship. 

SOCIABLE,  so'sha-bl.  ac(j.  inclined  to  ao- 
ciety:  fit  for  company:  companionable: 
affording  opportunities  for  intercourse. — 

adv.  SO'CIABLY.-^.  SO'CIABLENESS.      [Fr. 

—  L.  aodabUia — aodo,  to  associate  — 
aocitia,  a  companion.] 

SOCIAL,  85'shal,  acfj.  pertaining  to  society 
or  companionship:  relating  to  men  united 
in  a  society  :  inclined  for  friendly  inter- 
course :  consisting  in  mutual  converse : 
convivial. — adv,  So'dAXXT. — na.  Social'- 
ITY,  So'ci ALNESS.  [L.  8ocidlia--aociu8,  a 
companion.] 

SOCIALISM,  85'shal-izm,  n.  the  name 
given  to  schemes  for  regpenerating  society 
by  a  more  equal  distribution  of  property, 
and  esp.  by  substituting  the  prmciple  of 
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association  for  that  of  competition.- 
So'ciAlJBT,  an  adherent  of  sociaJisra. 

SOCIALIZE,  sd'shal-iz,  v.t  to  reduce  to  a 
social  state :  to  render  social. 

SOCIETY,  so-^e-ti,  n.  a  number  of  per- 
sons associated  for  a  common  interest :  a 
community  or  partnership  :  the  civilized 
body  of  mankind:  persons  who  associate: 
a  religious  or  ecclesiastical  body.  [L. 
societal — aocius,  a  companion.] 

SOCINIAN,  Bo-sin'i-an,  ac^j,  pertaining  to 
Socinus,  who  in  the  16th  century  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of 
Christ,  etc.— ^.  Socm'lAiaSM,  the  doc- 
trines of  Socinus. 

SOCIOLOGY,  s6-8hi-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
that  treats  of  the  conditions  and  develop- 
ment of  human  society,  including  ethics, 
politics,  political  economy,  etc. — cuj^, 
SogiologIoal.  [A  hybrid  from  L.  socitia, 
a  companion,  and  Gr.  logos,  science.] 

SOCK,  sok,  n.  a  kind  of  half-stocking: 
comedv.  [Orig.  a  low-heeled  light  shoe, 
worn  by  actors  of  comedy,  A.S,  aoco-' 
L.  soccus.] 

SOCKET,  8ok'et»  n.  a  hollow  into  which 
something  is  inserted :  the  hollow  of  a 
candlestick.    [From  Sock.] 

SOCRATIC,  so-kratlk,  SOCRATICAL,  so- 
krat'ik-al,  ad^j.  pertaining  to  Socrates,  a 
celebrated  Greek  philosopner,  to  his  |>hil- 
osophy,  or  to  his  manner  of  teachine, 
which  was  by  a  series  of  questions  leaid- 
ing  to  the  desired  result.— -adv.  Soorat'- 

ICAIXY. 

SOD,  sod,  n.  any  surface  of  earth  ^rown 
with  prass,  etc. :  turf.  — av{j\  consisting 
of  sod. — v,t.  to  cover  with  sod.  [Low 
Qer,  sode,  Qtet,  sode;  perh.  connected 
with  aod,  pa.t.  of  Ssbthe,  and  thus  orig. 
sig.  "  fuel  for  making  the  pot  boU.*^ 

SOD,  sod,  pa.t.  of  Sebthe. 

SODA,  s5'aa,  n.  oxide  of  the  metal  sodium. 
rSp.  soda  (It.  soda,  Fr.soudey-Jj,  solida, 
nrm,  because  found  in'hard  masses.] 

SODA-WATER,  se'da-waVter,  n.,  toater 
containing  soda  charged  with  carbonic 
acid. 

SODDEN,  sod'n,  obs.  pa.p.  of  Seethe. 

SODDY,  sod'i,  acfj.  covered  with  sod:  turfy. 

SODIUM,  sO'di-um,  n.  a  yellowish-white 
metal,  the  base  of  soda, 

SODOMITE,  sod'om-it,  n.  an  inhabitant  of 
Sodom :  one  guilty  of  sodomy.  —  adj. 
Sodomit'ical.— adv.  Sodomit'ioally. 

SODOMY,  sod'om-i,  n.  unnatural  lust,  so 
called  because  imputed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom, 

SOFA,  sO'fa,  n.  a  long  seat  with  stuffed 
bottom,  back,  and  arms.  [Fr. — ^Ar.  suffa 
— saffa,  to  arrange  or  set  in  order.] 

SOFT,  soft,  acfi*  easily  yielding  to  pressure: 
easily  cut  or  acted  upon  :  malleable :  not 
rough  to  the  touch:  smooth:  pleasing  or 
soothing  to  the  senses:  easily  yielding  to 
any  influence:  mild :  gentle:  effeminate: 
gentle  in  motion :  easy :  free  from  lime 
or  salt,  as  water.— adv.  gently :  quietly. 
adv.  —  SOPT'LY.  —  n.  Sopt'ness.  [A.S. 
sefte;  cog,  with  Dut.  saft,  Ger.  sanft,] 

SOFTEN,  sofn,  v,t,  to  make  soft  or  softer. 
— v.i,  to  grow  soft  or  softer. — n.  Soft'- 

ENEa. 

SOIL,  soil,  n.  the  ground :  the  mould  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  which  nourishes 
plants:  country.  [Fr.  sol  —  L.  solum, 
conn,  with  soliavs,  solid.  It  has  been 
much  confused  with  the  following 
word.] 

SOIL,  soil,  n.  dirt:  dung:  foulness:  a  spot 
or  stain. — v.^  to  make  dirty  :  to  stain  : 
to  manure. — v.i.  to  take  a  soil :  to  tar- 
nish. [Fr.  soutUe,  wallowing-place — ^L. 
suiUus,  piggish— «u<,  a  pig,  a  hog.] 

SOIR^,  sw&'rft,  n.  an  evening  party :  a 
public  meeting  with  ref  reahments.   [Fr. 

z 


— aotr,  evening  (Prov.  sera) — L.  serus, 
late.] 
SOJOURN,  Bd'jurn,  v,t,  to  stay  for  a  day : 
to  dwell  for  a  time.  —  n.  a  temporary 
residence. — n.  So'joubneb.  [JV.  s^'oum- 
er — ^L.  sub,  and  Low  L.  Jomus — L.  di- 
umus,  relating  to  day— dic«,  a  day.] 

SOLACE,  soras,  n.,  consolation,  comfort 
in  distress :  relief. — v.t,  to  comfort  in 
distress  :  to  console  :  to  allay.  [O.  Fr. 
— L.  solatium — solor,  ^dus,  to  comfort  in 
distress.]^ 

SOLAN-GOOSE,  sOOan-gSds,  n.  the  gan- 
net.    [Ice.  flida.] 

SOLAR,  sdlar,  adQ,  pertaining  to  the  sun: 
measured  by  the  progress  of  the  sun: 
produced  by  the  sun.  [L.  Solaris — sd^ 
the  sun.] 

SOLD,  sold,  iMX.^.  andj>a.j>.  of  Selu  [A.S. 
seaJde,  seald.] 

SOLDER,  sol'der,  v,t,  to  unite  two  metal- 
lic surfaces  by  a  fusible  metallic  cement: 
to  cement.  —  n.  a  metallic  cement  for 
uniting  metals.  [Lit.  "  to  make  sdUd,^ 
O.  Fr.  solider,  solder  (Fr.  sovder) — L. 
solidare,  to  make  solid — solidus,  solid.] 

SOLDIER,  sdl'jer,  n.  a  man  engaged  in 
military  service:  a  private,  as  distin- 
guishea  from  an  officer :  a  man  of  much 
militaiy  experience  or  of  great  valor. 
[Lit.  "one  who  serves  for  pay,^  ]|^.E. 
sotddier— O.  F^.  soldier  (Fr.  sotdafy-lu 
solidus,  a  piece  of  money,  the  pay  of  a 
soldier.] 

SOLDIERLIKE,  sdVjer-lIk,  SOLDIERLY, 
sOl'jer-li,  adfj\,  like  a  soldier :  martial : 
brave.      

SOLDIERSHIP,  sorjer-fihip,  n.,  state  or 
quality  of  being  a  soldier  :  military  qual- 
ities :  martial  skill. 

SOLDIERY,  sOl'jer-i,  n.,  soldiers  collect- 
ively :  the  body  of  military  men. 

SOLE,  sOl,  n.  the  lowest  part  or  under  side 
of  the  foot :  the  foot :  the  bottom  of  a 
boot  or  shoe  :  the  bottom  of  anything. — 
v.t.  to  furnish  with  a  sole.  l^<B. — ^L. 
soleor—solum,  the  lowest  part.  See  Soil, 
the  ground.] 

SOLE,  sol,  n.  a  genus  of  flat-fish  which  keep 
on  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  [Fr. 
sole — L.  solea.] 

SOLE,  sOl,  cuJ^j.,  alone :  only :  being  or 
acting  without  another :  sinele :  {faw) 
unmarried.  —  n.  Solb'ness.  [L.  solus, 
alone.    Cf.  Solo.] 

SOLECISM,  sol'e-sizm,  n.  a  breach  of  syn- 
tax :  any  absurdity  or  impropriety.  [Fr. 
'"-soloikos,  speaking  incorrectly,  awk- 
soUciame — ^L.  solcecismus — Gr.  soloikismos 
ward ;  said  to  come  from  the  corruption 
of  the  Attic  dialect  amon^  the  Athenian 
colonists  of  Soloi  in  Cilicia,  but  this  is 
very  improb.    (liddell  and  Scott).] 

SOLECIST,  soVe-sist,  n.  one  who  commits 
solecisms, 

SOLECISTIC,  sol-e-sist'ik,  SOLECISTIC- 
AL,  -al,  ac^j,  pertaining  to  or  involving  a 
solecism :  incorrect :  incongruous. — adv. 

SOLECIST'ICALLT. 

SOLELY,  sdrii,  adv,,  alone:  only  :  singly. 

SOLEMN,  Bol'em,  adj,  (lit)  taking  place 
every  year,  said  especially  of  religious 
ceremonies :  attended  with  religious 
ceremonies,  iK>mp,  or  gravity :  impress- 
ing with  seriousness  :  awfiu  :  devout : 
having  the  appearance  of  gravity :  de- 
votional :  attended  with  an  appeal  to 
God»  as  an  oath  :  serious. — adv.  ool'emn- 
LY.-^.  SOL'EMNNESS.  [Fr.  solennd,  It. 
solenne,  L.  soUemnis,  solennis — Oscan  soU 
lus,  all,  every,  L.  annus,  a  year.    See 

SOLID.I 

SOLEMNITY,  so-lem'ni-ti,  n.  a  solemn  re- 
ligious ceremony :  a  ceremony  adapted 
to  inspire  with  awe :  reverence :  senoua- 
ness :  affected  gravity. 


SOLEMNIZE,  sorem-niz,  v.^.  to  perform 
religiously  or  solemnly  once  a  year,  or 
penodicaUy :  to  celebrate :  to  render 
grave.  —  ns.   Sol'smiozeb,    Solemioza'- 

TION. 

SOL-FA,  sOl-f&',  v.t.  to  sing  the  notes  cf 
the  g^mut,  do,  re,  mi,/a,  sol,  etc.  :—pr. p. 
sol-fa'ing. 

SOLFEGGIO,  sol-fej'i-o,  n.  {music.)  an  ex- 
ercise on  the  notes  of  the  scale  as  repre- 
sented by  do,  re,  mi,  etc.     [It.] 

SOLICIT,  so-lis'it,  v.^.  to  ask  earnestly  :  to 
petition  :  to  seek  or  try  to  obtain.  \Tr. 
soUiciter — ^L.  sollicito — soUicitus.  See  So- 

LICITOTJB.] 

SOLICTTAnT,  8o-lis'it-ant,  n.  one  who  so- 
lidts, 

SOLICITATION,  so-lis-i-tft'shun,  n,  a  solic- 
iting :  earnest  request :  invitation.  [L. 
solltcitatio,] 

SOLICITOR,  so-lis'it-or,  n.  one  who  asks 
earnestly:  one  who  is  legallv  qualified  to 
act  for  another  in  a  court  of  law. — n. 
SoucrroB  -  general,  in  England,  the 
second  law-officer  of  the  crown.  [Fr. 
soUidteursoUidter.    See  Soucrr.] 

SOLICITOUS,  so-lis'it-us,  ac(j.,  soliciting  or 
earnestly  asking  or  desiring :  very  desir- 
ous :  anxious  :  careful. — adv.  Souc'iT- 
OUBLT.  [lit.  "thoroughly  moved,"  L. 
soUicitus-^-sollus  (see  Solemn),  and  dhis, 
pa.  p.  of  eteo.] 

SOUCrrUDE,  so-lis'i-tad,  n.  state  of  being 
solicitous:  anxiety  or  uneasiness  of  mina: 
trouble.    [Fr.  souicitvde—lM  soUieitudo.] 

SOLID,  sorid,  acH.  having  the  parts  firmly 
adhering :  hard :  compact :  full  of  mat- 
ter: not  hollow:  strong:  having  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  (opp.  to  a  mere 
surface) :  cubic  :  substantial :  weighty. 
— n.  a  substance  having  the  parts  firmly 
adhering  together:  a  finn,  compact  body, 
opposed  to  fluid.  —  adv.  Soltdly. — n. 
SOL'IDNESS.  [L.  solidus,  akin  to  O.  Lat. 
soUus,  Gr.  hotos,  whole.  Sans,  sarvas,  all. 
Cf .  Solemn.] 

SOLIDARITY,  sol-i-dar'i-ti,  n.  the  being 
made  solid  or  compact:  the  being  bound: 
a  consolidation,  or  oneness  of  interests. 
[Fr.  solidarity  —  solidaire,  jointly  and 
severally  liable — solids — ^L.  solidus!] 

SOLIDIFICATION,  so-lid-i-fi-kfi'shun.  n. 
act  of  making  solid  or  hard. 

SOLIDIFY,  so-lid'i-fi,  v.t,  to  make  solid  or 
compact. — v.t.  to  grow  solid  :  to  harden : 
'-pa.p,  solid'ified.  [Fr.  solidifier — L.  solv- 
dus,  jo^,  to  make.] 

SOLmrrY,  so-lid'i-ti,  n.  a  being  solid:  full- 
ness of  matter:  strength  or  firmness, 
.  moral  or  physical :  soundness :  {geom,,) 
the  solid  content  of  a  body. 

SOLILOQUIZE,  so-lil'o-kwlz,  v.t.  to  speak 
to  one*s  self  or  utter  a  soliloquy. 

SOLILOQUY,  so-lil'o-kwe,  n.  a  talking 
when  solitary  or  to  one*s  self :  a  discourse 
of  a  person,  not  addressed  to  any  one. 
[L.  soliloquium — solus,  alone,  and  loqui, 
to  sjpeak.j 

SOUPED,  soVi-ped,  n.  an  animal  with  a 
single  or  uncloven  Jioof  on  each  foot. 
[L.  solus,  alone,  pes,  peais,  a  foot.] 

SOLITAIRE,  sol-i-tar',  n.  a  recluse  or  one 
who  lives  alone :  a  g^me  played  by  one 
person  with  a  board  and  balls :  an  orna- 
ment worn  singly  on  the  neck  or  wrist. 

SOLITARY,  sol'i-tar-i,  adj.  being  the  sole 

Eerson  present :  alone  or  lonely  :  single  : 
ving  alone :  without  company :  remote 
from  society :  retired  :  gloomy. — n.  one 
who  lives  alone:  a  recluse  or  hermit. — 

adv.  SOL'lTABILT.—n.  SOL'ITABINESS.   [Fr. 

solitaire^li.  solitarius—solus,  alone.] 
SOLITUDE,  soFi-tfid,  n.  a  being  alone :  a 
lonely  life  :  want  of  company :  a  lonely 
place  or  desert.  [Fr.^L.  soltrudo— «oHc«, 
alone.] 
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80LMIZATION,   sol-mi-zft'shtm,  n.,  9oi- 

faing:  a  recital  of  the  notes  of  the  gamut, 

do,  re,  mi,  etc. 
80L0»  sO'lo,  n.  a  mttsical  piece  performed 

by  only  one  voice  or  instrument :— pZ. 

So'los.— n.So'LOIST.  [It. — ^L.  solus,  alone.] 

SOLSTICE,  sorstis,  n.  that  point  in  the 
ecliptic  where  the  sun  is  farthest  from 
the  equator,  and  seems  to  stand  still : 
the  time  when  the  sun  reaches  this  noint. 
[Fr. — IhSolstitium — sol,  the  sun,  ana  sisfo, 

'    to  make  to  stand— «fo,  to  stand.] 

SOLSTXTIAL,  sol-stish'al,  oc^*.  pertaining 
to  or  happening  at  a  solstice,  esp.  at  the 
north  one. 

SOLUBILITY,  sol-Q-bil'i-ti,  n.  capability 
of  beinsdissolved  in  a  fluid. 

SOLUBLE,  soFu-bl,  ac^.  capable  of  being 
solved  or  dissolved  in  a  fluid.  [L.  soZu- 
bUis.    See  SoLVB.] 

SOLUTION,  sol-a'shun,  n.  act  of  solving 
or  dissohring,  esp.  a  solid  by  a  fluid :  the 
separating  of  the  parts  of  any  body: 
the  preparation  resulting  from  dissolv- 
ing a  solid  in  a  liquid  :  explanation :  re- 
moval of  a  doubt :  construction  or  solv- 
ins^  of  a  problem.  [L.  solutio^-^  solvOt 
somtum^  to  loosen.] 

SOLVABLE,  solv'a-bl,  add.  capable  of  be- 
ing solved  or  explained:  capable  of  being 
paid.^n.  SoLVABiL'mr.  [Fr.— L.  solvo, 
to  dissolve,  pav.1 

SOLVE,  solv,  i7.£  to  loosen  or  separate  the 
parts  of:  to  clear  up  or  explain:  to  re- 
move.— n.  Solv'eb.  [L.  solvOt  to  loosen, 
prob.  from  se,  aside,  and  Ivo,  to  loosen.] 

SOLVENCT,  solVen-si,  n.  state  of  being 
solvent,  or  able  to  pay  all  debts. 

SOLVENT,  solvent,  ac(;.  havingpower  to 
solve  or  dissolve :  able  to  pay  all  debts.— 
71.  anything  that  dissolves  another.  [L. 
stolvens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  solvo^  to  loosen, 
to  pay.] 

SOMBRE,  scm'ber,  ad{j\  dull;  gloomy: 
melancholy.—^.  SosfBREmiss.  [Lit.  **  un- 


der a  shade,"  Fr.  sombre — Sp.  sombra,  a 
shade — L.  rub,  under,  umbra,  a  shade.] 

SOME,  sum,  ady.  denoting  an  indefinite 
number  or  quantity :  certain,  in  distinc- 
tion from  otners :  moderate  or  in  a  cer- 
tain degree:  about.  [A.S.  sum;  Goth. 
sums.  Ice.  sumr.] 

SOMEBODY,  sum^od-i,  ti.,  some  or  any 
body  or  person :  a  person  of  importance. 

SOMEHOW,  Bumliow,  adv,  in  some  way 
or  other. 

SOMERSAULT,  sum'er-sawlt,  SOMERSET, 
sum'er-set,  n.  a  leap  in  which  a  person 
turns  with  his  heels  ot^er  his  head.  [Corr. 
of  Fr.  soubresaut.  It.  «qpra««aZro— L. 
supra,  over,  saltus,  a  leap^soZto,  to  leap.] 

SOMETHING,  sum'thing,  n.  an  indeflnite 

thing  or  event :  a  portion,  an  indefinite 

quantity.— adr.  in  some  degree. 
SOMETIME,  Bum'tim,  adv.  at  a  time  not 

fixed :  once :  at  one  time  or  other. 
SOMETIMES,  sum'tlmz,    adv.  at  certain 

times  :  now  and  then :  at  one  time :  (B«) 

once^ 

SOMEWHAT,    sumliwot,  n.   an   unfixed 

quantity  or  degree.— adv.  in  some  degree. 

[Some  and  WhjLT.] 
SOMEWHERE,  sumliwftr,  adv.   in  some 

place :  in  one  place  or  another.    [SOMS 

and  Where.] 
SOMEWHITHER,  sumTiwiffc-er,  adv.   to 

some  place. 
SOMNAmBULATE,  som-nam'bfl-lat,  v.i.  to 

tcalk  in  «{eep.— ^.  Somnahbula'tion.    [L. 

somnus,  sleep,  and   ambulo,  -atumf  to 

walk.] 
SOMNAjfBULIBM,    som-nam'bQ-lizm,    n. 

act  or  practice  of  tvalking  in  sleep. 
SOMNAMBULIST,    som-nam'bfl-list,  n.   a 

sleep-walker, 
BOMxuFEROUS,  som-nif  er-us,  oc^'., 


ing  or  causing  «2e«t>.  [L.  somnuSt  sleep, 
and  fero,  to  bring.] 

SOMNOLENCE,  somTno-lens,  SOMNO- 
LENCY, soni'no-len««i,  n.,  sletmness: 
inclination  to  sleep.  [L.  somnolentia — 
somnus,  sleep.] 

SOMNOLENT,  som'no-lent,  adl,  sleepy  or 
inclined  to  sleep.     [X.  somnolentusT] 

SON,  sun,  n.  a  nuale  chUd  or  descendant : 
an^  young  male  person  spoken  of  as  a 
child :  a  term  of  affection  generally :  a 
disciple :  a  native  or  inhabitant :  the 
produce  of  anything.  [A.S.  sunu ;  Ger. 
sohn,  Russ.  sUn;  Sans.  sOnu — «u,  to  be- 
get, bring  forth  ;  oonn.  with  Gr.  huios^ 
a  son.] 

SONATA,  so-nATta,  n.  a  musical  composi- 
tion for  one  or  more  instruments,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  movements  or 
divisions.    [It. — ^L.  sono,  to  sound.] 

SONG,  soofir,  n.  that  which  is  sung :  a  short 
poem  or  oallad:  the  melody  to  which  it 
n  adapted:  a  poem,  or  poetry  in  general: 
the  notes  of  oirds:  a  mere  trifle:  (B.) 
an  object  of  derision.  [A.£(.  aong^  sang; 
Qer.  ge-sang,  Goth,  saggus^  Ice.  sSngr; 
from  root  of  ^NG.] 

SONGSTER,  aong'ster,  n.  a  singer  or  one 
skilled  in  singing ;  esp.  a  bird  that  sings: 
—/em.  SoNO'STBBSS.  [AJ5L  aangestre,  from 

SONQ.J 

SON-IN-LAW,  sun'-in-law,  n.  the  husband 

of  one's  daughter. 
SON24ET,  souet,  n.  a  short  song  or  poem 

of  fourteen  lines,  with  varying  rhymes. 

[Fr. — It.  sonetto,  dim.  of  sono,  a  sound, 

song^L.  sonus,  a  sound.] 
SONNETEER,  son-et-6r^»  n.  a  composer  of 

sonnets. 
SONOROUS,     so-nO'rus,    a^j.^     sounding 

when  struck:  givine  a  clear,  loud  sound: 

high  sounding.—ioa'P.  Sono'bouslt. — n. 

Sono'bousnbss.     [L.  sonorua-^sonor  or 

aonuSf  a  sound — sonOf  to  sound*     See 

SoundJ 
SONSHIP,  sun'ship,  n.  state  or  character 

of  a  son. 
SOON,  s50n,  adv.  immediately  or  in  a  short 

time :  without  delay  :   early :   readily : 

^"^iUin^ly*    rA.S.  sonOf  cog.  with  Gotn. 

suns,  immediatelv,  soon.] 
SOOT,  soot,  n.  the  black  powder  oondensed 

from  smoke.    [AJ3.  and  Ice.  s6t ;  Dan. 

soqdA 
SOOTH,  sOOth,  n.   truth,   reality.  —  (u(f. 

true  :  pleasing.    [A«S.  sof/i,  true ;  Ice. 

aannr^  true,  Goth,  sunis :  conn,  with  Gr. 

isteoa.  Sans,  satyas,  true.] 
SOOTHE,  8Q6th,  v.t  to  please  with  soft 

words  :    to   flatter  :    to  soften.  —  adv. 

Sooth'inoly.    JXit.  "to  please  any  one 

by  agreeing  wfth  him,  by  receiving  his 

words  as  true,^  A.S.  gesodhian,  to  soothe, 

gesoth,  a  flatterer — soth,  true.] 
SCJOTHSAY,  s65th'sa,  v.i.  to  foretell.—^. 

SOOTH'SAYER,   SOOTH'SAYINO.      |liit.  "to 

savor tel?  the  truth,^ 
SOOTY,  soof  i,  CK^*.  producing,  consisting 

of,  containing,  or  like  soot. — n.  Soor'i- 

NESS.    [A.S.  sotig.'] 
SOP,  sop,  n.  anything  dipped  or  soaked, 

esp.  in  soup,  to  be  eaten :  anything  given 

to  satisfy. — v.t.  to  steep  in  liquor :— yr.p. 

sopp'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  sopped.    fA.o. 

sop  (in  sopooppa,  a  somxsup,  dish),  from 

supan,  to  sip,  soak ;  ice.  sqppa,  broth, 

soup.    See  Sup,  Soup.] 
SOPHISM,  sofizm,  n.  a  specious  fallacy. 

[Pr.  sopAismc— Gr.  sophisma — sqphizd,  to 

make  wise — sophos,  cleverness.] 
SOPHIST,  sof  ist,  n.  one  of  a  class  of  public 

teachers  in  Greece  in  the  flfth  century 

B.  0.:  a  captious  or  fallacious  reasoner. 

gjit.  and  orig.  "  a  wise  or  clever  man,*' 
r.  sophistfy-^sophos,  wise.] 
SOPHISTIC,  so-fist'ik,  SOPHISTICAL,  so- 
flst'ik-al,  ady.  pertaining  to  a  sophist  or 


to  sophistry :  fallaciously  subtle.* 
SoFHKT'iCAiJiY.     [Gr.  sopkistikos.] 

SOPHISTICATE,  so-fist'i-klU;,  v.t.  to  render 
sophistical,  or  unsound :  to  corrupt  by 
nuxture. 

SOPHISTICATION,  so-flst-i-kft'shan,  n.  act 
of  sophisticating,  adulterating,  or  injms 
ingby  mixture. 

SOPHISTRY,  sof  ist-ri,  n.  q[»ecious  but  fal 
lacious  reasoning. 

SOPORIFEROUS,  sop-or-iTer-ns,  adj., 
bringing,  causing,  or  tending  to  cause 
sleep :  sleepy.  [L.  sopor^  soporis,  sleep, 
and  fero,  to  bring.] 

SOPORIFIC,  sop-or-ifik,  ckJ;.,  making  or 
causing  fl^eep. — n.  anything  that  causes 
sleep.  [Fr.  sopori/igue^'L.  sopor,  sleep, 
and/ocio,  to  make.]^ 

SOPPY,  sop'i,  cu^.,  sopped  or  soaked  in 
liquid. 

SOPRANIST,  so-pr&'nist,  n.  a  singer  of  so- 
prano. 

SuPRANO,  BO-jpr&'no,  n.  the  highest  kind 
of  female  voice :  air  i-—pl.  Sofba'iios  or 
Sopra'ni.  [Lit.  "superior,"  It.,  from 
sopra — ^L.  supra  or  super,  above.] 

SOIKIEIRER,  sor'ser-er,  n.  one  who  prac- 
tices sorcery :  an  enchanter :  a  magician. 
^fem.  Sob'cebesb.  [Fr.  «>rcicr— Low  L. 
sortiarius^-Ij.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot.] 

SORCERY,  sor^ser-i,  n.  divination  by  the 
assistance  of  evil  spirits :  enchantment : 
ma^c.  [Lit.  "  casting  lots,"  O.  Fr.  sor- 
certe— L.  sortior^  to  cast  lots — sors^  sortis, 
alotj 

SORDID,  sor^did,  adj.  vile :  mean  :  meanly 
avarioious.— o^v.  Sor'didly. — n.  Sob'did- 
MBSS.  [Fr.  sordide — ^L.  sordidus — sordeo^ 
to  be  dirty.] 

S0RE2,  sOr,  n.  a  wound :  an  ulcer  or  boil : 
(B.)  grief,  afiSiction.— HQCcl;.  wounded  :  ten- 
aer :  susceptible  of  pain :  easily  pained 
or  grieved :  (B.)  severe.*-iidi7.  (B.)  same 
as  Sore'ly. — n.  Sorb'nbss.  rA.S.  sar,  a 
wound ;  cog.  with  Ger.  sehr  {orig.  pain- 
fully), very.  Ice.  sar^  wound,  sore,  pain. 
See  SoRBY.J 

SORELY,  sOrli,  adv.  in  a  sore  manner: 
grievously. 

SORREL,  sorrel,  fi.  &  plant  of  a  sour  taste, 
allied  to  the  dock.  [Fr.  sureOe— sicr,  sour; 
from  Ger.  sauer,  AJ3.  sur,  soor.J 

SORREL,  sor'el,  adj.  of  a  redduh^broum 
color. — n.  a  sorrel  or  reddish-brown  color. 


[Fr.  saure,  sorrel ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
SORROW,  sor'o,  n. pain  of  mind:  griei: 
affliction. — v.i.  to  feel  sorrow  or  pain  of 
mind :  to  grieve.  [A.8.  sorg,  sorh ;  cog. 
with  Ger.  sorge.  Ice.  sorg,  and  perhaps 
allied  to  Sore.] 
SORROWFUL,  sor'5-fool,  adij.  full  of  sor- 
row :  causing,  showing,  or  expressing 
sorrow  :  sad  :  dejected.— «dv.  SoRR'ow* 

FULLY.— 71.  SoRR'OWPULNESS. 

SORRY,  sorl,  ad^j.  grieved  for  something 
past :  melancholy  :  poor  :  worthless. — 
adv.  Sorr'ily. — n.  SoBR'iNEaE}.  rA.S. 
sarig,  wounded,  sorrowful ;  O.  JDut. 
sorigh ;  conn,  with  SORB,  but  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  adj.  of  Sorrow.] 

SORT,  sort,  n.  a  nimibpr  of  persons  or 
things  having  like  qualities  :  class,  kind« 
or  species :  order  or  rank  :  manner. — v.t. 
to  separate  into  lots  or  classes :  to  put 
togetner:  to  select. — v.i.  to  be  joined 
with  others  of  the  same  sort:  to  asso- 
ciate :  to  suit.— fi.  Sort'er.— Out  of 
SORTS,  out  of  order:  unwell.  rLit. 
••lot,*'  Fr.  sorfe— L.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot- 
sero,  to  join.] 

SORTIE,  sor'te,  n.  the  issuing  of  a  body  of 
troops  from  a  besieged  place  to  attack 
the  besiegers.  [Fr. — sortir,  to  go  out,  to 
issue.] 

SOT,  sot,  n.  one  stupefied  by  drinking:  a 
habitual  drunkard.  [Old  fiV.  sofy  perh. 
of  Oelt.  origiii.l 
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SOTERIOLOGY,  s5-te-ri-oro-Ji,  n.  (theol) 

the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Ghnst. 
rOr.  sdtSrioSf  saving,  aOtir^  saviour,  and 
Jooos  discoursea^ 
SOTTISH,  sot'ish,  a4j.  like  a  sot :  foolirii : 
stupid  with  drink.— adv.  Sott'ibhlt. — n. 

SOTT'lSHNBfiS. 

sou,  s66,  n.  a  French  copper  coin  —  ^j^^th 
of  a  franc,  or  about  one  cent.  [Fr.  sou  ; 
It.  soldo — ^L.  8olidu8,  a  coin.] 

SOUCHONG,  sOd-shong',  fi.  a  fine  sort  of 

SOUGH,  s65ch(e^^tturBl),  v.u  to  whistle 
or  sieh,  as  the  wind.— n.  a  signing  of  the 
wino.    [From  the  sound.] 

SOUGHT,  sawt,  pa.t  and  pa.rK  of  Sbbk. 

SOUL,  s5l,  n.  that  part  of  man  which 
thinks,  feels,  desires,  etc. :  the  seat  of 
life  and  intellect :  life :  essence :  internal 
power  :  energy  or  grandeur  of  mind  :  a 
human  being,  a  person.  [ILE.  satUe — 
A.S.  aatool ;  Ger.  seele^  Goth,  aaivdla,] 

SOULED,  85ld,  aclj.  full  of  soul  or  feeling. 

SOULLESS,  s5ne8,  cufj.  without  a  soul  or 
nobleness  of  mind :  mean  :  spiritless. 

SOUND,  sownd,  act/,  ^^^t  whole,  entire: 
perfect:  healtny,  strong:  profound:  cor- 
rect: orthodox:  weighty. — adv,  Sound'- 
LY. — n.  Socnd'nbss.  rA.S.  aund,  gesund; 
cog.  with  Ger.  gesuna,  allied  to  L.  aawua, 
sound,  Gr.  aaos,  sOs,  safe  and  sound.] 

SOUND,  sownd,  n.  a  narrow  passage  of 
water:  a  strait.  [A.S.  aund,  a  swimming, 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  from  svimmany 
to  swim  ;  cog.  with  Qer.  8und,  a  strait. J 

SOUND,  sownd,  n.  the  air  or  swimming 
bladder  of  a  fish.  [A.S.  sund^  swimming. J 

SOUND,  sownd,  v.t»  to  make  a  noise :  to 
utter  a  voice :  to  spread. — v.t.  to  cause 
to  make  a  noise:  to  utter  audibly:  to 
direct  by  a  sound  or  audible  signal :  to 

Sublish  audibly. — n.  the  impression  pro- 
need  on  the  ear  by  the  vibrations  of  air: 
noise:  report:  empty  or  meaningless 
noise.  [M.  E.  sounen — ^Fr.  sonner — ^L. 
sono;  cog.  with  O.  Ger.  avana.  Sans,  avan^ 
to  sound.] 

SOUND,  sownd,  v.t  to  measure  the  depth 
of,  esp.  with  a  line  and  plummet:  to  probe: 
to  try  to  discover  a  man^s  secret  wishes, 
etc:  to  test :  to  introduce  an  instrument 
into  the  bladder  to  examine  it. — v.t.  to 
use  the  line  and  lead  in  ascertaining  the 
depth  of  water. — n.  an  instrument  U>  dis- 
cover stone  in  the  bladder.  [Fr.  aonder, 
to  sound ;  ace.  to  Diez,  from  Low  L.  sub' 
undare,  to  put  under  the  wave — ^L.  aub^ 
under,  unda,  a  wavB.] 

SOUNDING,  sownd'ing,  n.  the  ascertain- 
ing the  depth  of  water :— ^7.  any  part  of 
the  ocean  where  a  sounding-line  will 
reach  the  bottom. 

SOUP,  sdOp,  n.  the  juice  or  liquid  obtained 
by  boiling  flesh,  seasoned,  and  often 
mixed  with  vegetables.  [Fr.  aoupe; 
from  Ger.  auppe,  soup,  cog.  with  E.  Sup.l 

SOUR,  sowr,  ac(j,  having  a  pungent,  acid 
taste  :  turned,  as  milk  :  rancid  :  crabbed 
or  peevish  in  temper:  bitter. — adv,  SotJR - 
LY. — n.  Sour'nsss.  [A.S.  sur;  Ger.  sauer, 
Ice.  surr.] 

SOUR,  sowr,  v,t,  to  make  sour  or  acid :  to 
make  cross,  peevish,  or  discontented. — 
v.i.  to  become  sour  or  acid :  to  become 
peevish  or  crabbed. 

SOURCE,  s5rs,  n.  that  from  which  any- 
thing riaea  or  originates :  origin  :  the 
spring  from  which  a  stream  flows.  [Fr. 
source^  from  aourdre  (It.  sorflfcre)— L.  aur^ 
fOf  to  raise  up,  to  rise.] 
>USE,  sows,  n.  pickle  made  of  salt :  any- 
thing steeped  in  pickle:  the  ears,  feet, 
etc.,  of  swine  picKled.^-v.f.  to  steep  in 
pickle  :  to  plunge  into  water. — v.i.  to  fall 
on  suddenly.    {W'ritten  also  aouce,  a  form 

OfSAJJCB,] 

SOUTH,  sowth,  n.  the  direction  in  which 
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the  SUB  Appears  at  noon  to  the  people 
N.  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer :  any  land  op- 
posite the  N.— ocff.  lying  towards  the 
south.— adv.  towards  the  south.  [A.S. 
audh;  Ger.  add  (whence  Fr.  autd).  Ice. 
siidr,  prob.  from  root  of  Sun.] 

SOUTH-EAST,  sowth-«st',  n.  the  direction 
equally  distant  from  the  south  and  east, 

SOUTH-EAST,  sowth-6st',  SOUTH-EAST- 
ERLY, 80wth-6st'er-li,  SOUTH-EAST- 
ERN, sowth-Sst'ern,  cidf^,  pertaining  to, 
in  the  direction  of,  or  coming  from  the 
south-ecui. 

SOUTHERLY,  Butfc'er-li,  SOUTHERN, 
Buth'em,  adj,  pertaining  to,  situated  in, 
or  proceeding  from  or  towards  the  aoviK 
^-superL  South'ebnicobt,  Southho6T, 
sowth'most,  most  aoutJiem,  furthest  to- 
wards the  south. 

SOUTHERNWOOD,  su^'em-wood,  n.  an 
aromatic  plant  of  Southern  Europe, 
closely  allied  to  wormwood. 

S0UTH!WARD,  sowth' ward  or  .suf^'ard, 
adv.,  totpard  the  aouth, 

SOUTH-WEST,  sowth-west',  n.  the  direo* 
tion  equally  distant  from  the  80uf^  and 
tceat,  

SOUTH-WEST,  sowth-west',  SOUTH- 
WESTERLY, sowth-west'er-li,  SOUTH- 
WESTERN, sowth-west'em,  ac(i.  per- 
taining to,  proceeding  from,  or  lying  in 
the  direction  of  the  aouihrweat, 

SOUTHWESTER,  sow-west'er,  n.  a  storm 
or  gale  from  the  south-west :  a  nainted 
canvas  hat  with  a  broad  flap  behmd  for 
the  neck. 

SOUVENIR,  sOOv'nSr,  n.  a  remembrancer. 
[Fr.  (It.  «orrentrc)— L.  9u&ventre,  to  come 
up,  to  come  to  mind — aub,  under,  from 
under,  and  venio,  venire^  to  come.] 

SOVEREIGN,  sov'er-in,  adj.,  aupreme: 
possessing  supreme  power  or  dominion  : 
superior  to  all  others :  utmost. — n.  a  su- 
preme ruler :  a  monarch  :  an  English 
gold  coin— >$4.96,  gold  standard.  (M.E. 
wweraine— Fr.  aouverain — Low  L.  auper^ 
aniis— L.  super,  supra,  above.] 

SOVEREIGNTY,  sov'er-in-ti,  n.  supreme 
power :  dominion.    [Fr.  aouveraineti,^ 

SOW,  sow,  n.  a  female  pig:  an  oblong 
piece  of  metal  larger  than  a  pig.  [A.S. 
su,  augu ;  cog.  with  Grer.  sau,  ice.  syr ; 
L.  suSf  Gr.  hvs;  conn,  with  Swine.] 

SOW,  sO,  v.t  to  scatter  seed  that  it  may 
grow :  to  plant  by  strewing :  to  scatter 
seed  over:  to  spread. — r.t.  to  scatter 
seed  for  growth  :— jpa.jj.  sown  and  sowed. 
— n.  Sow'ee.  [A.  8.  sawan ;  Ger.  sSen, 
Ice.  sa,  Goth,  saian  ;  akin  to  L.  sero  (for 
seso).    See  Sbbd.] 

SPA,  spaw,  ft.  a  place  where  there  is  a 
mineral  spring  of  water.  [From  8pa,  a 
famous  watering-place  in  Belgium.] 

SPACE,  spfts,  n.  extension  as  distinct  from 
material  substances :  room  :  largeness : 
distance  between  objects :  interval  be- 
tween lines  or  words  in  books :  quantity 
of  time  :  distance  between  two  points  of 
time :  a  short  time  :  interval. — vJ,  to 
make  or  arrange  intervals  between.  [Fr. 
espoce— L.  spcuium,  from  root  spa,  Sans. 
spha,  to  draw,  as  in  Gr.  spad,  Ger.  span- 
nen,^ 

SPACIOUS,  sp&'shus,  ady.  having  large 
spcux :  large  in  extent :  roomy :  wide. — 
odtj.SPA'cioUBLY.— w.  Spa'cioubmbss.  [Ft. 
spadeux — L.  spatiasus.'] 

SPADE,  spfid,  n.  a  broad  Made  of  iron  with 
a  handle,  used  for  diggine. — v,t.  to  dig 
with  a  spade.  [A.S.  spaau ;  cog.  with 
Ger.  sviaten,  L.  spatha,  Gr.  spathS,  any 
broad  blade.] 

SPAKE,  sp&k,  6[dpa,t  of  Speak. 

SPAN,8pan,  n.  the  space  from  the  end  of  the 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little-finger  when 
the  fingers  are  extended:  nine  inches:  the 
spread  of  an  arch  between  its  abutments: 


a  space  of  time. — v.  /.  to  measure  by  spans: 
to  measure  :  to  embrace :— jyr.p.  spann'- 
ing ;  pa  J.  and  pa.p.  spanned.  [A.S. 
spann — ^Mnnan;  cog.  witn  Ger.  apannen, 
L.  pando  (for  epando).    See  Space.] 

SPAN,  span,  n.  a  yoke  of  horses  or  oxen. 
[Borrowed  from  Dut;  from  the  same  root 
as  above  word.] 

SPANDREL,  span'drel,  n.  the  irregular  tri- 
angular space  between  the  span  or  curve 
of  an  arch  and  the  inclosing  right  angle. 
[From  Span.] 

SfANGLE,  spang'gl,  n.  a  small,  thin  plate 
or  boss  of  snining metal:  anything  spark- 
ling and  briUiant,  like  a  spangle. — v.t.  to 
adorn  with  spangles.  —  v.i.  to  glitter. 
[A.S.  spange,  a  cmsp,  being  prob.  conn, 
with  Span  ;  cog.  with  Ger.  spange.  Ice. 


SPANIARD,  8pan'yard,n.  a  native  of  Spain. 

SPANIEL,  span'yel,  n.  a  land  of  doe,  usu- 
ally liver  and  white  colored,  and  with 
large  pendent  ears,  once  supposed  to  be 
of  Sipanish  origin.  [O.  Fr,  eapagneui 
(Fr.  Ipagneul),  Spanish.] 

SPANISH,  span'ish,  adj.  of  or  pertaining 
to  Spain. — n.  the  language  of  Spain. 

SPANa!£R,  spang'ker,  n.  the  after-sail  of  a 
ship  or  bark,  so  called  from  its  flapping 
in  the  breeze.  [From  Prov.  E.  sparue,  to 
flap,  to  move  quickly.] 

SPAK,  sp&r,  n.  a  rafter :  a  general  term 
for  masts,  ^ards,  booms,  and  gaffs,  etc. 
[Ice.  spam,  Dut.  spar;  prob.  conn,  with 
Bar.] 

SPAR;  sp&r,  7U  a  mineral  which  is  perfect- 
ly crystalline.  [A.S.  spcer{stan),  gyp- 
sum, perh.  from  the  spar  or  spear  u>rn\ 
it  assumes ;  cf.  Ger.  spixri-kaUe).] 

SPAR,  sp&r,  v.i.  to  box  with  the  hands :  to 
fight  with  showy  action :  to  di8pute:-«u» 
pr.p.  sparr'ing;  pa.t,  &udpa.p.  sparred. 
— «.  Spar&'br.  [O.  Fr.  esparer,  Fr. 
iparer,  to  kick  out,  from  root  of  Parrt.] 

SPARE,  sp&r,  v.t.  to  use  frugally :  to  do 
without :  to  save  from  any  use:  to  with- 
hold from :  to  treat  tenderly :  to  part 
with  willingly. — v.u  to  be  frugal :  to  for* 
bear:  to  be  tender:  to  forgive.  [A.S. 
sparian  ;  cog.  with  Ger.  sparen ;  allied 
also  to  L.  par-^o  (for  spar^<so).] 

SPARE,  spftr,  ac{;.,  sparing:  frugal  t 
scanty :  lean  :  superfluous. — n.  Spabb'- 

NESS. 

SPARERIB,  sp&r'rib,  n.  a  piece  of  meat 
consisting  of  the  rt&s  with  a  spare  or 
small  amount  of  flesh. 

SPARING,  sp&r'ing,  o^/.  scarce  :  scanty  : 

saving- 
SPARK,  sp&rk,  n.  a  small  particle  of  fire 

shot  off  from  a  burning  body :  any  small 

shining  body  or  light:  a  small  portion  of 

anything  active  or  vivid.   [A.S.  spearoa, 

a  spark ;  Dut.  spark,  speri.] 
SPARKLE,    sp&rk'l,  n.    a    little    spark : 

lustre. — v.i.  to  emit  sx>arks :  to  shine  : 

to  glitter.    [Dim.  of  Spark.] 

SPARKLING,  sf>&rklin^,  adj.  giving  out 
sparks:  glittering :  brilliant :  lively. 

SPARRER.    See  under  Sp^lb,  to  box. 

SPARROW,  spar'6,  n.  a  well-known  small 
bird.  [A.S.  spearwa;  cog.  with  Goth. 
sparva.  Ice.  sporr,  Ger.  sper4ing.] 

SPARROW-BILL,  spar'o-bil,  n.  a  small 
shoe-nail,  so  called  from  its  shape. 

SPARROW-HAWK,  spar'O-hawk,  n.  a 
small  species  of  haick  destructive  to 
sparrows,  etc.    [A.S.  spear-hafoc.] 

SPARRY,  spAr'i,  adj.  consisting  of  or  like 
spar. 

SPARSE,  sp&rs,  ady.  thinly  scattered.— 
adv.  Sparse'ly.  —  n.  Spabsk'nesb.  [L. 
sparsum,  pa. p.  of  spargo,  to  scatter; 
allied  to  Gr.  tpeird,  to  sow.] 

SPARTAN,  spfr'tan,  ad^f,  of  or  pertain  in- 
to Sparta  in  Greece :  hardy :  fearless. 
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SPASM,  spazm,  n.  an  irregular,  violent  and 
involuntary  drawing  or  contraction  of  the 
muscles — less  violent  than  a  convulsion. 
[Fr.  apasme — L.  spcumiLs — Gr.  spasmos — 
spad,  to  draw.] 

SPASMODIC,  spaz-mod'ik,  SPASMODIC- 
AL, spaz-mod'ik-al,  adj,  relating  to  or 
consisting  in  spasms:  convulsive.  —  n. 
Spabmod^O,  a  medicine  for  removing 
spasms. 

flPAT,  spat,  pa.L  of  Spit,  to  throw  from 
the  mouth. 

SPAT,  spat,  n.  the  spawn  or  young,  qnt  or 
thrown  out  by  shellfish.  [From  root  of 
Spit.] 

SPATTER,  spat'er,  v.t  to  spit  or  throw 
out  upon  :  to  scatter  about :  to  sprinkle 
with  dirt  or  anything  moist :  to  defame. 
[Freq.  from  Spat,  pa.t.  of  Spit.] 

SPATTERr-DASHES,  spat'er-dash'ez,  n.pl. 
coverings  for  the  legs,  to  keep  them 
clean  from  water  and  mud,  a  Kind  of 
gaiters. 

SPATULA,  snat'ti-la,  SPATTLE,  spatl,  «. 
a  little  spaae :  a  broad  kind  of  knife  for 
spreading  plasters.  [L.  apaiula,  spatkula, 
dim.  of  matha,  any  broad  blade  —  Qr« 
spathS.    See  SPADE.J 

SPAVIK,  spaVin,  n.  a  disease  of  horses 
affecting  the  hock-joint,  or  joint  of  the 
hind-leg,  between  the  knee  and  the  fet- 
lock. It  occurs  in  two  forms:  (a)  bog  or 
blood  spavinf  in  which  the  joint  is  dis- 
tended oy  synovia  or  joint  oil ;  (b)  bone 
spavin,  or  spavin  proper,  where  there  is 
a  morbid  de{>osition  of  bony  substance, 
such  as  to  unite  separate  bones — a  form 
which  is  sometimes  incurable.     TO.  F^. 

•  espavent  ("a  spaven  in  a  horse."— Co^ 
grave),  also  esparvain.  Mod.  Fr.  ^parvin, 
it.  spavenio.    Origin  doubtful.] 

SPAVINED,  spaVind,  adj.  affected  with 
spavin^ 

SPAWN,  spawn,  n.  the  eggs  of  fish  or  frogs 
when  ejected:  offspring. — v,t  to  produce, 
as  fishes  and  frogs  do  their  eggs,  to  bring 
forth. — v.i.  to  oeposit  e^gs,  as  fishes  or 
frogs;  to  issue, as  offspring.    [Ety.  dub.] 

SPAWNER,  spawn'er,  n.  the  female  fish, 
from  which  the  spawn  is  ejected. 

SPEAK,  spQk,  v.i,  to  utter  words  or  ar* 
ticulate  sounds  :  to  say :  to  talk :  to  con* 
verse  :  to  sound. — v.t,  to  pronounce  :  to 
converse  in  :  to  address :  to  declare :  to 
express  by  signs  ^—paJ.  spoke  or  spfike ; 
pa,p,  spQlren.  [A.S.  specan  (for sprecan): 
cog.  with  Dut.  spreken,  Ger.  Sjpre&ienA 

SPEAKER,  spek'er,  n.  one  who  speaks: 
the  person  who  presides  in  a  deliberative 
or  le^slative  body,  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.— n,  Speak'ership. 

SPEAKINQ- TRUMPET,  spCk'ing-trum'. 

get,  n.  an  instrument  somewhat  resem- 
ling  a  trumpet,  used  for  intensifying 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  so  as  to  convey 
it  to  a  greater  distance. 

SPEAR,  sp^r,  n.  a  long  weapon  used  in  war 
and  hunting,  made  of  a  pole  pointed  with 
iron :  a  lance  with  baroed  prongs  used 
for  catching  fish. — v,t.  to  pierce  or  kill 
with  a  spear.  [A.S.  spere ;  cog.  with  Ger. 
speer,  W.  yspir,  L.  spanis  ;  prob.  further 
conn,  with  spar  and  SFmB.J 

SPEARMAN,  sper'man,  n.  a  man  armed 
with  a  spear. 

SPEARMINT,  spSr'mint,  n.  a  species  of 
mint  having  ap^ar-shaped  leaves. 

SPECIAL,  spesn'al,  adf.  of  a  species  or  sort: 
particular  :  distinctive :  uncommon  :  de- 
signed for  a  particular  purpose :  confined 
to aparticular  subject.~-<iat;.  Spb'oially. 

SPECIALIST,  spesh'al-ist,  n.  one  who  de- 
votes  himself  to  a  special  subject. 

SPECIALITY,  spesh-i-aVi-ti,  n.  the  special 
or  particular  mark  of  a  person  or  tning : 
a  speciflj  occupation  or  object  of  atten* 
tion.    [Fr.— L.J 


SPECIALIZE,  spesh'al-Iz,  v.t  to  determine 
in  a  special  manner. — n.  Spbghaliza'tion. 

SPECIALTY,  spesh'al-ti,  n.  somethine 
special:  a  special  contract:  that  for  which 
a  person  is  distinguished. 

SPECIE,  spe'shi,  n.  gold  and  silver  coin, 
because  visible  wealth,  and  not  merelv 
representing  it,  as  bills  and  notes  do.  [Cx. 
next  word.] 

SPECIES,  spe'sh6z,  n.  a  group  of  individu- 
als having  common  marks  or  character- 
istics : — subordinate  to  a  Genub.  [L.  (lit,) 
"  that  which  is  seen,"  then  a  form,  a  par* 

•    ticular  sort — specio,  to  look.] 

SPECIFIC,  spe-sif  ik,  SPECIFICAL,  spe- 
sif  ik-al,  acfj.  pertaining  to  or  constituting 
a.  species:  that  specifies:  precise:  infallible. 
— adt7.  Specif'ioallz. 

SPECIFIC,  spe-sif  ik,  n.  a  remedy  which 
has  a  specicU  power  in  a  particular  dis* 
ease :  an  infallible  remedy. 

SPECIFICATION,  spes-i-fi-kft'shun,  n.  act 

of  specifying:  a  statement  of  particu- 

lars. 
SPECIFY,  spes'i-fT,  v.t  to  make  special: 

to  mention  particularly  ^-Jpa.^  anS  pa^. 

spec'ined.    [Low  L  specyico-^L  «peote8, 

and/octo,  to  make.] 
SPECIMEN,  spes'i-men,  n.  a  portion   of 

anything  to  show  the  kind  ana  quality  of 

the  whole  :  a  sample. 
SPECIOUS,  spe'shuB,  o^/.  that  looks  well 

at  first  signt :  showy :  plausible.— adv. 

Spe'cioubly.— n.  Spbxhoubnbss. 
SPECK,  spek,  n.  a  spot:  a  blemish. — v.t 

to  spot.    [A.S.  speoca ;  Low  Ger.  spaak.] 

SPECKLE,  spekl,  n.  a  little  speck  or  spot 
in  anything  different  in  substance  or  color 
from  the  tning  itself. — v.t  to  mark  with 
soeckles 

SPECTACLE,  spek'tarkl,  n.  a  sight :  show : 
exhibition: — pi.  glasses  to  assist  the 
sight. — ad^j.  SPBCTAC'nLAB.  [L.  spectO" 
duum  —  specto,  spectatum^  intens.  of 
«pe<vt6,  to  look  at.] 

SPECTACLED,  sperta-kld,  adj.  wearing 
snectacles 

SPECTATOR,  spek-t&'tur,  n.  one  who  looks 
on :— /em.  Spbota'tbess. 

SPECTRAL,  spek'tral,  adj.  relating  to,  or 
like  a  stiectre. 

SPECnSETspek'ter,  n.  a  ghost.  [lit. 
"  something  seen.^^    Doublet  Spbotbum.] 

SPECTROSCOPE,  spek'tro-skOp,  n.  an  in- 
strument  for  forming  and  examining 
spectra  of  luminous  bodies,  so  as  to  de- 
termine their  composition.  [Spbotbum, 
and  Gr.  skqped,  to  look  at.] 

SPECTRUM,  spek'trum,  n.  the  image  of 
something  seen  continued  after  the  eyes 
are  closed :  the  colors  of  light  separated 
by  a  prism,  and  exhibited  as  spread  out 
on  a  screen*:— ;p/.  Spbo'tra.  [Lit.  "some- 
thing seen,"  from  L.  speo^o,  to  see. 
Doublet  Spectre.] 

SPECULAR,  spek'a-lar,  adj.  resembling  a 
speculum:  having  a  smooth  refiectmg 
surface.    [L.] 

SPECULATE,  spek'a-lftt,  v.i.  to  look  at  or 
into  with  the  mind :  to  consider :  to 
theorize :  to  traffic  for  great  profit. — n. 
Spe(/T7I«atob.  [L.  speculatu^9  pa.p.  of 
speculor-^specula,  a  look-out-Htpeo-to,  to 
look.] 

SPECULATION,  spek-Q-l&'shun,  n.  act  of 
speculating :  mental  view :  contempla- 
tion :  theory :  the  buying  goods,  etc.,  to 
sell  them  at  an  advance. 

SPECULATIVE,  spek'Q.lfit-iv,  a^j.  given 
to  speculation  or  theory :  ideal :  pertain- 
ing to  speculation  in  business,  etc.— adv. 
Speo'xtlativelt. 

SPECULUM,  speVQ-lum.n.  (opf.)  a  reflector 
usually  made  of  polished  metai:  (surgery) 
an  instrument  for  bringing  into  view 
parts  otherwise  hidden:— jjM.  Sfbc/ula. 


pjt.  "a  looking-gloaa,^*  L — spec4o,  to 
look.] 

SPED,  Bfed,  pa.t  and  pa.p.  of  Speed. 

SPEECH,  spech,  n.  that  which  is  spoken : 
language  :  the  power  of  speaking  :  ora- 
tion: anv  declaration  of  thoughts  :  men- 
tion. [A.S.  spcec,  sprcec ;  Ger.  sprache. 
See  SpeakJ^ 

SPEECHLESS,  spSchles,  adj.  destitute  or 
deprived  of  the  power  of  speech.  —  n. 
Spebch'lbssness. 

SPEED,  spSd,  n.  quickness,  velocity :  suc- 
cess.— v.i.  to  move  quickly  :  to  succeed  : 
to  fare. — v.t  to  despatch  quickly :  to 
hasten,  as  to  a  conclusion  :  to  execute : 
to  aid:  to  make  prosperous:— j^r.^?.  speed'- 
ing ;  pa.t  and  pa.p.  sped.  rA.S.  sped  ; 
cog.  with  Dut.  speed,  s|>eed,  Ger.  sputen, 
to  sTiecd  I 

SPEE^,  sp^'i,  adj.  hasty:  quick:  nimble. 

—adv.  QPEXD'TLY.—n.  Speed'iness. 
SPKfciTi,  spel,  n.  any  form  of  words  supposed 

to  poiBsess  magical  power.— ac{;.  Spell'- 

BOUlO).    [A.S.  speU,  a  narrative  or  tale  ; 

cog.  with  Goth,  spim,  Ice.  tpial,  a  tale.] 

SPELL,  spel,  v.t  to  tell  or  name  the  letters 
of :  to  name,  write,  or  print  the  proper 
letters  of.— i^.i.  to  form  words  with  the 
proper  letters: — pr.p.  spell'ing;  pa.t. 
ana  pa.p.  spelled,  spelt.  [Same  word  as 
above,  mocufled  by  O.  Fr.  espaler  (Fr. 
^peZer)— O.  Ger.  speUon,  to  tell,  Goth. 
smUon.] 

SPeLL,  spel,  v.t  to  take  another's  place  at 
work. — n.  a  turn  at  work :  a  short  period : 
— |9r.p.  speiring ;  pa.t.  asidpa.p.  spelled. 
[A.S.  spilian,  to  act  for  anotner,  perh. 
conn,  with  A.S.  spUian,  Ger.  spielen,  to 


^ELLING,  spering,  n.  act  of  spelling  or 
naming  l^e  letters  of  words:  ortnog 
raphy. 

SPELLING-BOOK,  spel'ing-book,  n.  a  5ooA; 
for  teachin^^  to  <pea.-^ii.  SpEix'iKQ-fiER, 
a  competition  in  spelling. 

SPELT,  spelt,  n.  a  kmd  of  grain:  also  called 
German  wheat.  [A.S.  (Ger.  speUy—lj. 
spelta.] 

SPELTER,  sperter,  n.  sine.  [Allied  to 
Dut.  sptauter.    See  Pbwteb.] 

SPENCER,  spens'er,  n.  a  short  over- 
jacket  worn  bv  men  or  women,  named 
after  a  Lord  Spencer  who  introduced  it 
or  made  it  fashionable. 

SPENCER,  spens'er,  n.  (in  ships  and  barks} 
a  fore-and-aft  sail  abaft  tne  fore  and 
main  masts.    [Ety.  unknown.] 

SPEND,  spend,  v.t  to  expend  or  weigh 
out :  to  give  for  any  purpose :  to  con- 
sume :  to  waste :  to  pass,  as  time. — v.t. 
to  make  expense :  to  be  dissipated  : — 
pr.p.  spending ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  spent. 
— n.  Spemd'icr.  [A.S.  d'-spendan,  for 
'•speTidan — L.  eacpendo  or  aispendo,  to 
weigh  outj 

SPENiyrHRlFT,  spend'thrift,  n.  one  who 
the  savings  of  thrift:  a  prodigal, 
ie  Spend  and  Thbift.] 

SPENT,  spent,  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  of  Spend. 

SPERM,  sperm,  n.  animal  seed  :  spawn  of 
fishes  or  frogs;  spermaceti.  [Lit.  **  that 
which  is  soum,**  Late  L.— Gr.  sperm-a, 
sperm-<itos — speird,  to  sow.] 

SPERMACETI,  sper-ma-sS'ti,  n.  a  waxy 
matter  from  the  nead  of  the  sperm-whale. 
[L.  (lit)  "the  sperm  of  the  whale"— 
sperma  (see  Sperm),  and  cStus,  a  whale 
— Gr.  kilos.] 

SPERMATIC,  sper-mat'ik,  SPERMATIO 
AL,  sper-mat'ik-al,  at^j.  pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  sperm  or  seed :  seminal. 

SPERM-^IL,  sperm'-oO,  n.,  oU  from  the 

Apemi-whale. 
SPERM-WHALE,  snerm'-hwfil,  n.  a  species 

of  whale  from  which  sperm  or  sperma- 

oeti  is  obtained. 
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SPEW,  SPUE,  epfk,  v.t  and  v.i.  to  vomit : 

to  eject  with  loathing'.  [A.S.  spivHJm ; 
cog.  with  Dut.  spuwen,  Ger.  apeien;  also 
conn,  with  L.  spwo^  Gr.  ptyfi,  and  with 
SprrJ 

SPHERE,  sfSr,  n.  a  hdU  or  globe :  an  orh : 
circuit  of  motion:  province  or  duty; 
rank :  (geom.)  a  surface  every  point  of 
which  is  equidistant  from  one  and  the 
same  point,  called  the  centre.  —  adj, 
Sphkr'al.  [Fr. — ^L.  spfccercr— Gr.  sphairaA 

SPHERIC,  sfer'ik,  SPHERICAL,  sfei^ik-al, 
adj,  pertaining  to  or  like  a  spkere. — adv, 
Sphkr'ically. 

SPHERICITY,  sfer-is'i-ti,  n.  state  or  qual- 
ityof  being  spherical:  roundness. 

SPHEROID,  sfer'oid,  n.  a  body  or  figure 
having  the  form  of  a  sphere^  but  not 
quite  round,  p^r.  sph^rome — Gr.  sphaira, 
and  eidos^  form.] 

SPHEROIDAL,  sfSr-oid'al,  adij.  having  the 
form  of  a  spheroid. 

SPHERULE,  sfer'til,  n.  a  little  sphere. 

SPHINCTER,  sflngk'ter,  n.  (anat)  a  muscle 
that  contracts  or  shuts  an  orifice  or  open* 
ing  which  it  surrounds,  [Gr.  <*that 
which  binds  tight" — sphinggd^  to  bind 
tight.] 

SPHINX,  sflngks,  n.  (ancient  myth,)  a  mon- 
ster with  the  head  of  a  woman  and  the 
body  of  a  lioness,  that  proposed  riddles  to 
travellers,  and  strangled  those  who  could 
not  solve  them.  [Lit.  "  the  throttler," 
Gr. — sphinggOf  sj^tnga^^  to  squeeze,  akin 
to  L.  jlgo^  to  fixT] 

SPICE,  spts,  n.  an  aromatic  vegetable  used 
for  seasoning  food,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  merchandise :  a 
small  quantity.— ^.^.  to  season  with  spice; 
to  tincture.  [O.Fr.  espice  (Fr.  ^pui^^ 
Late  L.  spectea,  kinds  of  goods,  spices— 
L.  species^  a  particular  kind,  etc.  (see 
Species).  Cf.  the  use  of  Gr.  materialien 
{lit.  "materials  "J,  to  signify  drugs.] 

SPICERY,  spls'er-i,  n.  spices  in  general :  a 
repository  of  spices. 

SPICK,  spik,  n.  a  nail :  ohs.  save  In  the 
phrase  Sfick  akd  span  new,  i,e.  as  new 
as  a  spike  just  made  and  a  chip  just 
split.    [Prov.  form  of  Qpike,  a  nail] 

SPlCT,  spls'i,  acb\  producing  or  abounding 
with  spices :  fragrant :  pungent.— <idv. 
Spic'ily.— -».  Spio'iness. 

SPIDE2R,  spfder,  n.  an  animal  remarkable 
for  spinning  webs  to  take  its  prey.  [Lit. 
"the  spinner,"  for  spinder,  from  Spin; 
cf.  Dan.  spinder,  O.  Ger.  apinna,  Ger. 
spinne.] 

SPlGOT,  spig'ut,  n.  a  spike  or  pointed  piece 
of  wood  for  stopping  a  small  hole  in  a 
cask.  [Gael,  tmiocaidl  W.  yspi^id;  conn. 
with  root  of  dplKB,  a  nail.] 

SPIKE,  splk,  n.  an  ear  of  grain  :  (bof .)  an 
inflorescence,  of  which  the  flowers  are 
sessile,  or  issue  directly  from  a  simple 
undivided  axis.     [From  L.  spica,  an  ear 
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SPIElE,  splk,  n.  a  small  pointed  rod :  a 
large  nail. — v,t,  to  set  with  spikes:  to 
stop  the  vent  of  with  a  spike.  [A.S. 
spicing i  cog.  with  Ger.  spieker;  conn, 
with  Spike,  an  ear  of  grain,  and  SPOKB,n.] 

SPIKELET,  splk'let,  n.  a  little  spike. 

SPIKENARD,  sDlk'nard,  n.  a  highly  aro- 
matic oil  or  balsam  obtained  from  an 
Indian  plant,  the  Nardus,  with  spike- 
shaped  blossoms:  the  plant  itself.  [L. 
spica  nardi.    See  Nabd.] 

SPIKY,  splk'i,  cu^\  furnished  with  spikes: 
having  a  sharp  point. 

SPILL,  spil,  v.t.  to  allow  to  run  out  of  a 
vessel :  to  shed  :  to  waste.  — v.i.  to  be 
shed :  to  be  allowed  to  fall,  be  lost,  or 
wasted:— pa. f.  and  pa.p.  spilled,  spilt. — 
n.  Spill'er.  [A.S.  spiUan;  cog.  witnDut. 
spiUen^  Ice.  ^nHOp  to  destroy;  also  conn, 
with  Split.] 


SPILL,  spil,  SPILE,  spll,  n.  a  small  neg  or 
pin  to  stop  a  hole.  [Lit.  "  a  splinter,'* 
Dut.  spUf  Ger.  spiUe,  conn,  with  £.  Spin- 
dle.] 

SPIN,  spin,  v.t.  to  draw  out  and  twist  into 
threads:  to  draw  out  a  thread  as  spiders 
do :  to  draw  out  tediously :  to  cause  to 
whirl  rapidly. — v.i.  to  practice  the  art  or 
trade  of  spinning,  to  perform  the  act  of 
spinning :  to  issue  in  a  small  or  thread- 
like current :  to  whirl:— gr.p.  spinn'ing ; 
pa.  f.  and  pa. t).  spun. — n.BPiNN'KR.  [A.S. 
epinnan,  cog.  with  Dut.  and  Ger.  spinr 
nen ;  closely  conn,  with  Span.] 

SPINACH,  SFINAGE,  spin'aj,  n.  an  escu- 
lent vegetable  with  Jagged  or  qnny 
leaves.  [It.  spinace—Low  L.  spinQceus 
— spina,  a  thorn.] 

SPINAL,  spln'al,  acfj.  pertaining  to  the 
spine  or  backbone. 

SPINDLE,  spin'dl,  n.  the  pin  from  which 
the  thread  is  spun  or  twisted  :  a  pin  on 
which  anything  turns:  the  fusee  of  a 
watch.  [A.S.  spinl  (from  Spin);  cog. 
with  Ger.  spindel.    Cf.  Spill,  n.] 

SPINE,  spin,  n.  a  thorn :  a  thin,  pointed 
spike,  esp.  in  fishes :  the  backbone  of  an 
animal.  [O.  Fr.  espine  (Fr.  ^pine)— L. 
spina^  a  thorn,  conn,  with  root  of  Spies, 
a  nail,  applied  to  the  backbone  because 
of  its  sharp-pointed  projections.] 

SPINET,  spm^et  or  spin-et',  n.  (mus.)  an 
old-fashioned  keved  instrument  like  the 
harpsichord.  [It.  spinetta  (Fr.  ^nette), 
dim.  of  spina — ^L.  spina,  a  thorn ;  so 
called  from  the  pomted  quills  used  in 
playing  on  it.] 

SpINjSTING,  spin'ing,  adj.  used  in  spinning. 

SPINOSE,  sprnSs,  SPINOUS,  spfnus,  ad^. 
full  of  spines  :    thorny. 

SPINSTER,  spin'ster,  n.  (law)  an  unmar- 
ied  female.    [Lit.  a  woman  who  »pins.] 

SPINY,  spln'i,  o^l;.  fuU  of  spines :  thorny : 
troublesome:  perplexed. — n.  Spin'inbss. 

SPIRACLE,  spir^kl,  n.  a  breathing  hole : 
.any  minute  passage.  [L.  spiraculumt 
formed  as  a  double  dim.  from  ^ro,  to 
breathe.] 

SPIRAL,  sptr'al,  adj.  pertaining  to  or  like 
a  spire:  winding  like  the  tnread  of  a 
screw. — 71.  a  spiral  line :  a  curve  which 
continually  recedes  from  a  centre  about 
which  it  revolves :  a  screw. 

SPIRALLY,  splr'al-li,  adv.  in  a  spiral  form 
or  direction. 

SPIRE,  spir,  n.  a  winding  line  like  the 
threads  of  a  screw:  a  curl:  a  wreath:  a 
taporingbody:  a  steeple.  [L.  «ptra — Gr. 
speira,  an^hing  wound  round  or  upon  a 
thing ;  akm  to  etrd,  to  fasten  togetner  in 
rows.] 

SPIRIT,  spir'it,  n.  vital  force  :  the  soul :  a 
ghost :  mental  disposition :  enthusiasm : 
real  meaning:  chief  quality:  a  very  lively 
person  :  any  volatile,  inflammable  liquid 
obtained  bv  distillation,  as  brandy :— pZ. 
intellectual  activity  :  liveliness  :  persons 
with  particular  qualities  of  mind :  men- 
tal excitement :  spirituous  liquors.  — 
Holy  Spirit.  See  under  Holy.— The 
Spmrr,  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  human  spirit 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — 
v.t.  to  take  away  suddenly  or  secretly,  as 
by  a  spirit.  [L.  spiritus,  a  breath — spiro, 
to  breathe.] 

SPIRITED,  spir'it-ed,  adj.  full  of  spirit,  life, 
or  fire:  aniraated.--adv.  Spib'itedly. — n. 

SPEEt'lTEDNBSS. 

SPIRITISM,  spir'it-izm.n.  see  under  Spirit- 
ualism. 

SPIRITLESS,  spir'it-les,  a4j.  without  spirit, 
cheerfulness,  or  courage:  dejected:  dead. 
— adv.  Spir'itlbssly. 

SPIRIT-RAPPER,  spir'it-rap'er,  n.  a  spir- 
itualist who  professes  that  spirits  convey 
intelligence  to  him  by  raps  or  knocks. 

SPIKTu  AL,  spir'it-u-al,  acfj.  consisting  of 


spirit:  having  the  nature  of  a  spirit: 
immaterial :  relating  to  the  mind  :  intel- 
lectual :  pertaining  to  the  soul :  holy : 
divine  :  relating  to  sacred  things  :  not 
lay  or  temporal. — adv.  Spir'itually. 

SPIRITUALISM,  spir'it-a-al-izm,  n.  abeine 
spiritual :  the  philosophical  doctrine  thea 
nothing  is  real  out  soul  or  spirit:  the 
doctrine  that  spirit  has  a  real  existence 
apart  from  matter  :  the  belief  that  cer 
tain  peculiar  phenomena  (as  rapping^ 
table-turning,  etc.)  are  directly  aue  €:> 
the  influence  of  departed  spiritSt  invoked 
by  a  "medium**  (in  this  sense  better 
called  Sftritibm). 

SPIRITUALIST,  spir'it-fl-al-ist,  n.  one  who 
has  a  regard  only  to  spiritual  things: 
one  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  spiritual- 
ism (or  spiritism}. 

SPIRITUALITY,  spir-it-a-al'i-ti,  n.  state 
of  being  spiritual :  essence  distinct  from 
matter. 

SPIRITUALIZE,  spir'it-u-al-Iz,  v.t.  to  make 
spiritual :  to  imbue  with  spirituality :  to 
refine :  to  free  from  sensuality :  to  give 
a  spiritual  meaning  to. 

SPIRITUOUS,  spir'it-fl-us,  adij.  possessing 
the  qualities  of  sptrtf ;  containing  spirit: 
volatile. 

SPIRT,  spert.    Same  as  Spurt. 

SPIRY,  splr'i,  adj.  of  a  spiral  form : 
wreatheoi:  tapering  like  a  spire  or  a 
pyramid :  abounding  in  spires. 

SPrr,  spit,  n.  an  iron  prong  on  which  meat 


SpIT,  spit,  v.t,  to  throw  out  from  the 
mouth :  to  eject  with  violence. — v.i.  to 
throw  out  saliva  from  the  mouth  :—pr.p, 
spitt'ing:  pa.t.  spit,  spat;  pa.p.  spit. 
JA..S.  spittan ;  Ice.  spyta,  Ger.  spittzen. 
These  are  all  extensions  of  SpewJ 

SPITE,  spit,  n.  grudge :  lasting  ill-will  i 
hatred. — v.t.  to  vex :  to  thwart :  to  hate. 
[Short  for  EtesPiTE.] 

SPITEFUL,  splt'fool,  ady.  full  ot  spite  :  de- 
sirous to  vex  or  injure :  malignant. — 
adv.  Spitjc^fully.— ^.  Sptte'fulness. 

SPITTED,  spit'ed  (B.)  pa.p.  of  Sptt,  to 
throw  out  from  tne  mouth. 

SPrrrLE,  splt'l,  n.  the  moist  matter  spit 
or  thrown  from  the  mouth:  saliva. 

SPITTOON,  8pit-t56n',  n.  a  vessel  for  re- 
ceiving sptn2e. 

SPLASH,  splash,  v.t.  to  spatter  with  water 
or  mud.— 4;.i.  to  dash  about  water  or  any 
liquid. — n.  water  or  mud  thrown  on  any- 
thing.    [Like  Plajbh,  an  imitative  wora.l 

SPLASHBOARD,  splash'bord,  n.  a  board 
to  keep  those  in  a  vehicle  from  being 
clashed  with  mud. 

SPLASHY,  splash'i,  ac^.,  splashing:  wet 
and  muddy  :  full  of  dirty  water. 

SPLAY,  spla,  v.t.  (arch.)  to  slope  or  slant : 
to  dislocate,  as  the  shoulder-bone. — acy, 
turned  outward,  as  in  splay-foot.  [A 
contr.  of  Display.] 

SPLEEN,  splen,  n.  a  spongy  gland  near 
the  large  extremity  of  the  stomach,  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  be  the  seat  of 
anger  and  melancholy  :  hence,  spite :  ill- 
humor  :  melancholy.  [M.E.  aplen—Li. — 
Gr.  splin ;  cog.  with  L.  lien  (for  p4ien). 
Sans.  pZiAan.  J 

SPLENDENT,  splen'dent,  adj.  splendid  or 
shining :  bright.  [L.,  pr.p.  of  splendeo^ 
to  shinej 

SPLENDID,  splen'did,  adj.  magnificent : 
famous  :  illustrious  :  heroic.  —  odv. 
Spi^n'didly.  [Lit.  **  shining,  "L.  splen- 
didus—m^endeo,  to  shine.] 

SPLENDOR,  splen'dur,  n.  the  appearance 
of  anything  splendid :  brilliance  :  mag- 
nificence. 

SPLENETIC,  sple-net'ik  or  splen'e-tik, 
SPLENETTCAL,  sple-net'ik-al,  ac(j.  af- 
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feoted  with  spleen:  peevish:  melaacholy. 
— n,  Sflen'etiO)  a  splenetic  peraoa. — aav* 
Splenet'ioallt. 

SPLENIC,  splen'ik,  adj.  pertaining  to  the 
spleen. 

SPLENITIS,  sple-nftis,  n.  inflammation  of 
the  spleen. 

SPLICE,  splis,  v.t  to  unite  two  ends  of  a 
rope  by  interweaving  the  strands.—^,  act 
of  splicing:  joint  m^e  b}^  splicing.  [Lit. 
**  to  split  in  order  to  join ; "  a  form  of 
Split  ;  allied  to  Dut.  splitsen,] 

SPLINT,  splint,  n.  a  small  piece  of  wood 
split  off:  (med.)  a  thin  piece  of  wood, 
etc.,  for  confining  a  broken  or  injured 
limb :  a  hard  excrescence  on  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  horse. — v,t,  to  confine  with 
splints.    [A  nasalized  form  of  Sput.] 

SPLCNTER,  splint'er,  n.  a  piece  of  wood 
or  other  substance  split  off. — vA,  and  v.i. 
to  split  into  splinters. 

SPLINTERY,  splint'er-i,  ac(j\  made  of  or 
like  splinters. 

SPLIT,  split,  v.t.  to  cleave  lengthwise  ;  to 
tear  asunder  violently:  to  divide:  to 
throw  into  discord. — v.i.  to  divide  or  part 
asunder  :  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  : — pr.p. 
splitting;  paX  and  pa.p»  split. — n.  a 
crack  or  rent  lengthwise.  TAlhed  to  Dut. 
splijten^  Qer.  spikszen^  Ct.  Spucb  and 
Spijnt.] 

SPLUTTER,  splut'er,  v.t.  to  eject  drops  of 
saliva  while  speaking :  to  scatter  ink 
upon  a  paper,  as  a  bad  pen.  [By-form  of 
Sputteb.1 

SPODOMAKCY,  spod'6-man-«i,  n.  divina- 
tion by  ashes.  [Gr.  spodaSf  a  cinder,  and 
manteia,  divination./ 

aPODOMANTIC,  8pod-&-man'tik,  aclj.  re- 
lating to  spodomancy,  or  divination  by 
means  of  ashes.    Kingsley, 

8F0DIJMENE,  spod'Q-men,  n.  a  mineral, 
hard,  brittle,  and  translucent,  called  by 
HaQy  triphane.  It  occurs  in  laminated 
masses,  easily  divisible  into  prisms  with 
rhomboidal  bases ;  the  lateral  faces 
smooth,  shining,  and  pearly ;  the  cross 
f^*acture  uneven  and  splintery.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  exfoliates  into  little 
yellowish  or  grayish  scales;  whence  its 
name.  It  is  found  at  Uto  in  Sweden,  in 
the  Tyrol  t  in  Ireland,  and  North  America. 
It  consists  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  8 
to  10  per  cent  of  Uthia,  and  a  little 
protoxide  of  iron.  [Fr.  spodumine,  Gr. 
tgpodoumenos,  part,  passive  of  spodoO,  to 
reduce  to  ashes,  from  spodos^  ashes.] 

SPOILs  spoil,  vJ.  to  take  by  force:  to 
plunder. — v.i.  to  practice  robbery. — n. 
that  which  is  taken  by  force  :  plunder : 
pillage :  robberv. — n,  Sfoel'eb,  a  plun- 
derer. [Prob.  snort  for  detpoile — O.  Fr. 
despoiUer  (Fr.  dipouiUer) — ^L.  despoUare 
— oe-,  and  «poltd— spoKtcm,  spoil.] 

^^IL,  spoil,  v.t.  to  corrupt :  to  mar :  to 
make  U8eless.^t7.t.  to  decay :  to  become 
useless.-^.  Spoil'bb,  a  corrupter.  [Same 
as  above  word.] 

SPOKE,  spdk,  pa.t.  of  Sfbax. 

SPOKE,  sp5k,  n.  one  of  the  bars  from  the 
nave  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel.  [A.S.  maca  ; 
cog.  with  Ger.  maeiche  ;  conn,  with  Sfikb. 
a  small  pointea  rod.] 

SPOKEN,  8p5k'n,  pa.p,  of  Sfbax. 

SPOKESHAVE,  sp5rsh§,v,  n.  a  plane  for 
dressing  the  spokes  of  wheels.  [Cf« 
i^AViNa.] 

SPOKESMAN,  spOks'man,  n.  {B.)  one  who 
speaks  for  another,  or  for  otners. 

SPOLIATE,  sp5'li-at,  v.t.  to  spoil :  to  plun- 
der :  to  pillage. — v.i,  to  practice  robbery. 
[L.  apotiatust  pa.p.  of  «po2fo-HQM>2«tem, 
spoil.] 

SPOLIATION,  8p6-li-a'shun,  n.  act  of  spoU- 
inq:  robbery. 

SPOnDAlC,  spon-d&'ik,  adij.  pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  spondees. 


SPONDEE,  Bpon'dS,  n.  in  classical  poetrv, 
a  foot  of  two  long  syllables,  as  b&to.  [Fr. 
-~L.  apondBus  (pes}-Ajrr.  8pondeios(pou8\ 
(a  foot)  of  two  syllables,  so  called  be- 
cause much  used  in  the  slow  solemn 
hymns  sung  at  a  spondS  or  drink-offer- 
inff  C--spewdO).    See  Sponsor.] 

SPONGE,  spunj,  n.  the  porous  framework 
of  an  animal,  found  attached  to  rocks, 
etc.,  imder  water,  remarkable  foV  its 
power  of  sucking  up  water :  an  instru- 
ment for  cleaning  cannon  after  a  dis- 
char^ :  the  heel  of  a  horse's  shoe. — v.t. 
to  wipe  with  a  sponge :  to  wipe  out  with 
a  sponge :  to  wipe  out  completely :  to 
destroy. — v.i.  to  suck  in,  as  a  sponge  :  to 
^n  by  mean  tricks.  [A.S.,  O.Fr.  esponge 
(Fr.  ^pongey-L.  spongia — Gr.  sponggia, 
8,    Doublet  FuNOUS.] 


!CAKE,  spunj'kak,  n.  a  very  light 


sponggo> 

SPONGEC 
cake 

SPONQING-HOUSE,  spunj'inguhows,  n.  a 
victualling  house,  or  tavern,  in  England, 
where  persons  arrested  for  debt  were 
kept  by  a  bcdliff  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  being  lodged  in  prison,  in  order 
that  their  friends  might  nave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  the  debt.  Spong^g^ 
houses  were  usually  tbe  private  dwell- 
ings of  bailiffs,  and  were  so  named  from 
the  extortionate  charges  made  unon  pris- 
oners for  their  accommodation  tnerein. 

SPONGY,  spunj'i,  adfj.  like  a  sponge :  at  an 
open  texture :  soft  and  porous  :  wet  and 
soft:  capable  of  imbibing  fluids.— n. 
Spono'inbbs. 

SPONSAL,  spon'sal,  adj.  pertaining  to  a 
betrotJialf  a  marriage,  or  a  spouse.  [L. 
'^sponmis,  a  betrothal — spondeo,  sponsus, 
to  promise  solemnly.    See  ^^nsob.] 

SPONSOR,  spon'sur,  n.  one  who  promises 
solemnly  for  another :  a  surety :  a  god- 
father or  godmother. — n.  Spokso^sbxp. 
[L. — sponaeOf  sponsus^  to  promise  sol- 
emnly, akin  to  Gr.  mendd,  to  pour  a 
libation,  spondat,  a  solemn  treaty.  Cf. 
Spouse.] 

SPONSORIAL,  spon-s5'ri-al,  acff.  pertam- 
ine  to  amonsoTy  or  sponsorship. 

SPONTANEITY,  spon-ta-n^'i-ti,  n.  state  or 
quality  of  being  spontaneous, 

SPONTANEOUS,  spon-t&'ne-us,  a^'.  of 
one*s  free-will :  involuntary :  acting  by 
its  own  impulse  or  natural  law:  pro- 
duced of  itself  or  without  interference. 
— adv.  Sponta'neouslt.  [L.  spontaneus 
— MMm^e,  of  one's  own  accord — sp&ndeo.l 

SPOOL,  spddl,  n.  a  h<^ow  cylinder  for 
winding  yam  upon. — v.t,  to  wind  on 
spools.    [Low  Ger.;  Gher.  spule.] 

SPOON,  6p55n,  n.  an  instrument  for  sup- 
ping liquids,  [lit,  "a  chip  of  wood,**  A.S. 
spon;  Ger.  span^  a  chip,  Ice.  sjKtnn,  a 
cnip,  a  spoon.] 

SPOON-BILL,  sp55n'-bil,  n.  the  popular 
name  of  the  birds  of  the  g^enus  Platalea 
belonging  to  the  heron  family  (Ardeidee), 
order  Grallatores,  from  the  shape  of  the 
bill,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  spoon  or 
spatula.  They  live  in  society  in  wooded 
marshes,  generally  not  far  from  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  white  spoon-bill  (P.  leucorodid)  in- 
habits Europe  generally,  being  rare,  how- 
ever, in  England,  although  common  in 
Holland  in  summer.  As  winter  approaches 
it  migrates  to  more  southern  regions,  par- 
ticularly the  salt  marshes  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  till  the  milder  weather  recalls  it. 
The  roseate  spoon-bill  (P.  ajaja)  is  an 
American  species,  with  tne  plumage  of  a 
fine  rose  color.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  a  kind  of  sturgeon  (Polyodon  spatula) 
fotmd  in  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  etc.  It 
ia  remarkahle  for  the  uncommonly  elon- 
sated  and  fla^^ned  snout,  which  it  uses 
tor  digging  in  the  mud  in  searcAi  of  food, 


and  for  wanting  those  bon^  plates  which 
generally  form  so  characteristic  an  adorn- 
ment of  the  sturgeon. 

SPOONEY,  sp65n'i,  CK^".  silly ,  weakly  affec- 
tionate.    [As  if  fed  on  spoon-meat.] 

SPOONFUL,  sp55n'fool,  n.  as  much  as  a 
spoon  contains  when  ftUl :  a  small  quan- 
titv. 

SPOOR,  spo5r,  n.  track  or  trail  of  an  ani- 
mal, esp.  when  hunted  as  game.  [Dut. 
^poor,  a  track,  cog.  with  Scot,  speir^  to 
ask.] 

SPORADIC,  BDO-rad'ik,  oo^'.,  scattered — a 
term  specially  applied  to  solitary  cases 
of  a  disease  usually  epidemic.  [Gr.  spo- 
radtkos — sporas^  speradoSf  scattered  — 
speiro,  to  sow.] 

SPORE,  spdr,  n.  a  miirate  g^rain  which 
serves  as  a  seed  i^  fiowerless  plants  like 
the  fern.  [Gr.  sporos^  a  sowing,  seed — 
speird^  to  sow.] 

SPORRAN,  spor'an,  n.  an  ornamental 
pouch  worn  in  front  of  the  kilt  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.   [Gael,  sporan.] 

SPORT,  spdrt,  v.i.  to  play:  to  frolic:  to 
practice  field  diversions:  to  trifle. — v.t. 
to  amuse :  to  make  merry :  to  represent 
plavfully.  —  n,  that  which  amuses  or 
mases  merry  :  play :  mirth :  jest :  con- 
temptuous mirtn  :  anvthing  for  pla^ng 
with:  a  toy:  idlejjingie:  field  diversion : 
any  organism  deviating  from  the  normal 
or  natural  condition ;  an  aberrant  nat- 
ural production  ;  a  monstrosity  ;  a  lusus 
natures;  as,  "Yes — ^I  nursed  thee,  .  .  . 
thou  monstrous  sport  of  nature." — By- 
ron ;  specifically,  m  hot.  a  plant  that  as- 
sumes a  character  and  appearance  dis- 
tinct from  the  normal  type,  a  bud  or 
portion  of  a  plant  that  assumes  such  a 
form.    [Short  for  Disport.] 

SPORTFUL,  spOrt'fool,  adj.  full  of  sport  r 
merry:  full  of  jesting.— aav.SPORX'FtnxY. 
— W.  SP0RT'rui*NE8S. 

SPORTING,  spOrt'ing,  adj.  relating  to  or 
engaging  in  sports,---<xdv.  Sport'inoly. 

SPORTIVE,  spCrt'iv,  adj.  inclined  to  sport  : 

Slayful:  merry. — adv.  Spoet'ively. — n. 
PORT'IVENSSS. 

SPORTSMAN,  6pdrts'roan,  n.  one  who 
practices,  or  one  skilled  in  fieaA^sports. — 
71.  Sports'manseop,  practice  cr  skill  of  a 
sportsman. 

SPuRTULARY,  Bp5rt'(>-la-ri,  adff.  subsist- 
ing on  alms  or  charitable  contributions. 
''  These  «portuiai-y  preachers.  *'--J?p.  Mall. 
[See  Sportulk.] 

SPORTULE,  spdrt'Ol,  71.  an  alms :  a  dole : 
a  charitable  gift  or  contribution  :  a  lar- 
gess, either  of  meat  or  money,  given  by 
princes  or  great  men  to  the  poor  people. 
Ayliffe.  [L.  sportula,  a  little  oasket,  dim. 
of  sporta,  a  wicker. basket.] 

8P0RULE,  spor^Ql,  n,  in  hot.  a  Uttie  spore. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  generally  in 
tbe  same  sense  as  spore,  sometimes  to 
denote  a  distinct  granule  within  a  spore. 
Treas,  of  Bat.    [A  dim.  from  Spobs.] 

SPORTJLIFEROUS,  spor^-lifer^s,  adj. 
in  hot,  bearing  or  producing  sporules. 
[E.  sporule,  and  L.  fero,  to  produce.] 

SPOT,  spot,  n.  a  mark  made  by  a  drop  of 
wet  matter  :  a  blot :  a  discolored  place  : 
a  small  part  of  a  different  color :  a  small 
extent  of  space  :  any  particular  place  : 
something  tnat  soils  :  a  stain  on  charac- 
ter or  reputation. — v.t.  to  mark  with 
drops  of  wet :  to  stain  :  to  discolor :  to 
taint :  to  tarnish,  as  reputation  i--pr.v. 
spott'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  spott'ed.  [M. 
E.  spat,  Scot,  and  Dut.  spat,  prob.  from 
the  root  of  Spit,  to  throiw  out  from  tbe 
moutb.J 

SPOTLESS,  spot'les,  o4f.  without  a  spot : 
untainted:  {mre.<-*atfv. SpOT'x.BBfiLT.< 
Sfot'lbssnesb. 
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SPOTTED,  apot'ed,  SPOTTY,  epot'i,  adj. 
marked  witn  spots  or  discolored  places. 

SPOUSAL,  ^K>wz'aL,  ac^*.  pertaining  to  a 
spouae^  or  to  marriage  :  nuptial :  matri- 
moniaL— n.  usually  in  ph  nuptials :  mar- 
riage. 

SPOUSE,  spowz,  n.  a  husband  or  wife. 
[Lit.  **one  promised  in  marriage,*^  "a 
betrothed  person,"  O.  Fr.  espous  (Fr. 
ipoux^  fem.  dpotiae)— It.  aponsus^  pa. p.  of 
spondeOf  to  promise,  to  promise  m  mar- 
ru^.    Of.  Espouse  and  Sponsor.] 

SPOuT,  spowt,  v.t,  to  throw  out,  as  from 
a  pipe. — v.t.  to  issue  with  violence,  as 
from  a  pipe. — n.  the  projecting  mouth  of 
a  vessel  from  which  a  stream  issues :  a 
pipe  for  conducting  a  liquid.  [Allied  to 
Dut.  spmien.  Ice.  sfpyta^  from  root  of 
Sprr,  to  throw  out.] 

SPBAGK,  sprak,  adj,  vigorous  :  sprightly: 
spruce :  lively:  animated :  quick:  alert. 
(Old  and  provincial  English.)  Shake-  < 
speare  has  it  in  the  form  spraa,  being 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hu^h  Evans,  a 
Welshman,  who  pronounces  hic,  hoec,  hoc, 
as  hig,  hceg,  hog.  '*  If  your  Koyal  High* 
ness  bad  seen  him  dreaming  and  dozing 
about  the  banks  of  Tully  veolan  like  an 
hypochondriac  person,  you  would  won* 
der  where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired 
all  this  fine  fjpracA?  festivity  and  jocular- 
ity."— Sir  W,  Scott,  [Ice.  mrcekry  brisk, 
sprightly,  also  sparkr,  brisk,  lively.  Cf. 
also  Ir.  and  Q&el.  spraic,  strength,  vigor, 
spraiceach,  vigorous,  strong;  E.  Spbeicj 

SPkAG,  spragy  n.  a  young  salmon.  [Cf. 
Ice.  sprdkcLt  a  small  flounder.] 

SFRAO;  sprag,  n.  a  billet  of  wood :  spe- 
cifically, in  mining,  a  diagonal  prop  or 
stay  for  preventing  the  roof  of  a  mine 
from  sinking  in.  Edin,  Bev.  [Allied  to 
Sprio.] 

SPRAG,  sprag,  v.t.  to  prop  by  a  sprag : 
also  to  stop,  as  a  carriage,  on  a  steep 
gradient,  by  putting  a  sprag  in  the  spokes 
of  th^  wheel. 

SPBAICH,  sprach,  n.  a  cry,  a  shriek :  a 
collection :  a  multitude,  from  the  idea 
of  the  noise  made ;  as,  a  spraich  of 
bairns.    Jamieaon.    [Scotch.] 

SPRAIOH,  sprfich,  v.u  to  cry :  to  shriek. 
[Scotch.] 

SPRAICKLE,  sprfika,  SFRACKLE,  sprakO, 
v.u  to  clamber:  to  get  on  with  dLmculty. 
Sir  W.  Scott;  Bums.  Written  also 
Sprachls.    [Scotch.    Ice.  sprHklcu] 

SPRAIN,  spran,  v.t.  to  overstrain  the 
muscles  of  a  joint.— n.  an  excessive 
strain  of  the  muscles  of  a  joint.  [Lit. 
"to  strain,"  "to  8<iueeze  out,"  O.  Fr. 
espreindre  (F-*.  ipreindre),  to  force  out, 
to  strain — "L.  eoeprimere.    See  Express.] 

SPRANG,  pa.L  o/^Sprinq. 

SPRAT,  sprat,  n.  a  sea-fish  like  the  herring, 
but  much  smaller.  [M.E.  sprotte  ;  Dut. 
«pro^,  Ger.  sprotte."] 

SPRAWL,  sprawl,  v.t.  to  toss  or  kick  about 
the  limbs :  to  stretch  the  body  carelessly 
when  lying :  to  spread  ungracefully. — n. 
Sprawl'er.  [Akin  to  Low  Ger.  apaddeln, 
Dan.  spradle^  to  toss  about  the  lunbs.] 

SPRAY,  sprft,  n.  small  particles  of  water 
driven  by  the  wind,  as  from  the  top  of 
waves,  etc.  [From  A.S.  spregan,  to 
pourj 

SPRAY,  spra,  n.  a  small  shoot  of  a  tree. 
[Akin  to  A.S.  spree.  Ice.  sprek,  a  twig. 
Doublet  Sprig.]^ 

SPREAD,  spred,  v.t,  to  scatter  abroad  or 
in  all  directions :  to  stretch :  to  extend  : 
to  overlay  :  to  shoot  out,  as  branches : 
to  circulate,  as  news  :  to  cause  to  affect 
numbers,  as  a  disease :  to  diffuse :  to  set 
with  provisions,  as  a  table. — v.i.  to  ex- 
tend or  expand  in  all  directions :  to  be 
eoctended  or  stretched  :  to  be  propagated 
or  ciroulated  :—pa.t  and  pa.p,  spread. — 


n.  extent :  compass  :  expansion  ol  parts : 
a  cloth  used  as  a  cover,  as  a  bed  spread. 
[A.S.  sprcedan;  Dut.  »preiden,  Qer. 
spreitenT] 

SPkEE,  spre,  n,  a  merry  frolic  :  a  drunken 
frolic.  [Prov.  E.  adj.  sprag,  spry,  spree, 
M.E.  sprac,  from  Ice.  sproiKr,  lively  .J 

SPRIG,  sprig,  n.  a  smiill  shoot  or  twig. — 
v.t.  to  embroider  with  representations  of 
twigs  :—pr.p.  sprigK'ing  ;pa.t.  &nd pa,p. 
sprigged.    [Doublet  of  Spray.] 

SPRIGSTLY,  sprit'U,  adij.,  spirit-like:  airy: 
full  oJ  life :  lively :  brisk. — n.  Spright'ii- 
MESS.  [From  spright,  a  corr.  of  Spirit. 
Cf.  SpbixicJ 

SPRING,  spnng,  v.t.  to  bound:  to  leap:  to 
rush  hastily:  to  move  suddenly  by  elastic 
force :  to  start  up  suddenly :  to  break 
forth :  to  appear :  to  issue  :  to  come  into 
existence  :  (B.)  to  rise,  as  the  sun. — v.t. 
to  cause  to  spring  up  :  to  start :  to  pro- 
duce quickly :  to  contrive  on  a  sudden  : 
to  explode,  as  a  mine:  to  open,  as  a  leak: 
to  crack,  as  a  mast: — pa.t.  sprung, 
sprang ;  pa.p.  sprung. — n.  a  leap  :  a  fly* 
ing  back  with  elastic  force:  elastic  power: 
an  elastic  body :  any  active  power :  that 
by  which  action  is  produced :  cause  or 
origin  :  a  source ;  an  outflow  of  water 
from  the  earth  :  {B.)  the  dawn:  the  time 
when  plants  begin  to  spring  up  and  grow, 
the  vernal  season — ^March,  April,  Si&y:  a 
starting  of  a  plank  in  a  vessel:  a  crack  in 
a  mast.    [A.8.  springan;  Ger.  s^ngen.} 

SPRING AL,  spring'awl,  n.  an  ancient  war- 
like en^ne,  used  for  shooting  large  ar- 
rows, pieces  of  iron,  etc.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  resembled  the  cross-bow  m  its 
construction.  Written  also  Spring ald. 
fO.  Pr.  espringale,  from  Ger.  apringen, 
to  spring.] 

SPRING-BACK,  spring'-bak,  n.  in  hooh- 
binding,  a  curvea  or  semicircular  fidse 
back,  made  of  thin  sheet-iron  or  of  stiff 
pasteboard  fastened  to  the  under  side  of 
the  true  back,  and  causing  the  leaves 


of  a  book  thus  bound  to  spring  up  and  lie 

oindini 
and  other  blank  books. 


flat— commonly  used  in 


ig  ledgers 


SPRING-BALANCE,  sprin^-bal-ans,  n.  a 
contrivance  for  determining  the  weight 
of  any  article  by  observing  the  amount 
of  deflection  or  compression  which  it 
produces  upon  a  helical  steel  spring 
properly  adjusted  and  fitted  with  an  in* 
aex.  working  against  a  graduated  scale. 
Another  form  of  spring-Dalance  is  made 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  C,  the  upper 
end  being  suspended  bv  a  ring,  and  the 
lower  end  affording  attachment  for  the 
hook  whereby  the  object  is  suspended. 
As  the  bow  opens  a  finger  traverses  a 
graduated  arc  and  registers  the  weight. 

SAUNGBOK,  spring'bok,  n.  a  sort  of  &uth 
African  antelope,  larger  than  a  roebuck. 
[Dut.  for  "  spring-bu&,*'  from  its  leaping 
motion/) 

SPRINGE,  sprinj,  n.  a  snare  with  a  spring^ 
noose :  a  gin. — v.u  to  catch  in  a  springe. 
[Prov.  E.  springle  —  Spring  ;  cf.  Gter. 
mrenkel — springen.} 

SPRINGER,  springier,  n.  a  kind  of  dog 
allied  to  the  spaniel,  useful  for  springing 
game  in  copses. 

SPRING-TIDE,  sprin^-tld,  n.  a  tide  which 
springs  or  rises  higher  than  ordinary 
tides,  after  new  and  full  moon. 

SPRINGY,  sprins^i,  ac^i.  pertaining  to  or 
like  a,  spring:  elastic :  nimble :  abounding 
with  springs  or  fountains. — n.  Sprino'i- 

NE8S. 

SPRINEIiE,  spring'kl,  v.t.  to  scatter  in 
small  drops  or  particles  :  to  scatter  on : 
to  baptize  with  a  few  drops  of  water :  to 
purify. — v.i.  to  scatter  in  drops.  —  n. 
Spbin'kle  or  Sfrimk'lino,  a  small  quan- 
tity sprinkled.— n.  Spruvk'ueb.     [Freq. 


formed  from  A.S.  sprengan,  the  causativfi 
of  Spring  ;  cf.  Ger.  sprenkeln.'] 

SPRIT,  sprit,  n.  {nauU)  a  spar  set  diago- 
nally to  extend  a  fore-and-aft  sail.  [A.S. 
spreot,  a  pole ;  Dut.  and  Ger.  spriet^  a 
bowsprit ;  conn,  with  Sprout.] 

SPRITE,  sprit,  n.  a  spirit :  a  shade  :  a 
ghost.  [Acorr.  of  Spirit.  Cf.  Sprightly.] 

SPkOUT,  sprowt,  n.  a  germ  or  young 
shoot :— ^  young  shoots  from  old  cab- 
bages.—v.t.  to  snoot :  to  push  out  new 
shoots.  [M.  K  spruie  —  A.S.  spreoian 
(Ger.  sprteszen) ;  cog.  with  Dut.  spruit, 
Cf.  Sprit  and  Spruob-beer.] 

SPRUCE,  sprSQs,  a^f*  smart :  nest. — adtr. 
Spruce'ly.— ^.  Sfrucb'ne&s.  [Prob.  from 
O.  Fr.oreus  (Fr.  preusc),  gallant.] 

SPRnC£^  Bpr058,  v.t.  to  trim  or  dress  in  a 
spruce  manner,  or  with  affected  or  finical 
neatness:  to  prink  or  prank.  "  To  spruce 
his  plumes." — Dr.  H.  more. 

SPRUCE,  sprdOs,  v.i.  to  dress  one's  self 
with  affected  neatziess. — ^To  6FRU0B  up, 
to  dress  one's  self  spmcely  or  neatly. 
<<Till  she  had  spruced  up  herself  first."— 
Burton.  

SPRUCE,  sprOds,  SPRUCE-FIR,  sprods'- 
fer,  n.  the  name  given  to  several  speoles 
of  trees  of  the  genus  Abies.  The  Norway 
spruce^fir  is  A.  esBoelsa,  which  yields  the 
valuable  timber  known  under  the  name 
of  white  or  Christiana  deal.  The  white 
spruce  is  the  A.aXba,  which  grows  in  the 
colder  regions  of  North  America.  The 
black  spruce-fir  is  the  A,  nigra,  which  is 
a  native  of  the  most  inclement  regions  of 
North  America,  and  attains  the  height 
of  70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from 
15  to  20  inches.  Its  timber  is  of  great 
value  on  account  of  its  strength,  light- 
ness, and  elasticity.  It  is  employed  for 
the  yards  of  ships,  and  from  the  young 
branches  is  extracted  the  essence  of  spruce, 
so  well  known  as  a  useful  anti-scorbutic. 
Hie  red  spruce  is  A.  rvibrcu  The  hem- 
lock spruce-fir  is  the  A.  canadensis,  a 
noble  species,  rising  to  the  height  of  70 
or  80  feet,  and  measuring  from  2  to  8  feet 
in  diameter.  It  grows  abundantly  near 
Quebec,  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Vermont,  and  the  unper  parts  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  wooa  is  employed 
for  laths,  and  for  cosrse  in-door  work. 
The  bark  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  tan- 
ning, [According  to  one  view  from  O. 
E.  Spruce,  Pruee,  Prussian,  because  the 
tree  was  first  known  as  a  native  of  Prus- 
sia. But  cf.  Ger.  sprossen-fichte,  the 
spruce-fir,  lit.  sprout^,  from  sprossen, 
young  sprouts,  spriessen,  to  sprout.  Ac- 
cording to  Wedgwood  the  tree  was  called 
the  sprouts  from  its  sprouts  being  used 
in  making  beer,  8|irtios-beer  (that  is 
sprout-heer).] 

SPRUCE-BEER,  spr6dB'-b6r,n.  afermented 
liquor  made  from  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  of  the  spruce-fir  or  from  the 
essence  of  spruce,  boiled  with  sugar  or 
molasses,  and  fermented  with  yeast. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  brown  and  the 
white,  of  which  the  latter  is  considered 
the  betst,  as  being  made  from  white  sugar 
instead  of  molasses.  Spruce-beer  forms 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage,^ 
and  is  useful  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

SPRUNG,  j>a.i.  and  pa.p.  of  Sprino. 

SPUD,  spud,  n.  a  narrow  spade  with  a 
short  handle.    [From  root  of  8pai>e.] 

SPUR    Same  as  Spew. 

SPUME,  spQm,  n.  scum  or  froth  speiced  or 
thrown  up  by  liquids :  foam.  —  v.i.  to 
throw  up  scum  :  to  foam.  [L.  spuma-^ 
spuo,  E.  Spew.] 

SPUMOUS,  spum'us,  SPUMY,  spara'i,  ac^. 
consisting  of  spume  or  froth :  frothy : 
foamy. 


SPUN 
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SPUN,  pcLt  and  pa.p.  of  Spih. 

SPUN-GOLD,  spun'-g6ld,  n.  flattened  gold, 
or  Bilver-eilt  wire  wound  on  a  thread  of 
yellow  siiK. 

SPUNK,  spungk,  n.  touchwood  ;  tinder  ;  a 
kind  of  tinder  made  from  a  species  of 
fungus;  *^ Spunk,  or  touchwood  pre- 
pared."— Sir  T.  Browne :  a  quick,  ardent 
temper  ;  mettle ;  spirit ;  pluck ;  *•  Thy 
girl,  perhaps  a  lass  of  apwnfc." — Wolcot; 
**  Men  of  gpunky  and  spirit,  and  power, 
both  of  mind  and  body.  — Prof.  WiUon : 
a  very  smidl  fire ;  a  fiery  spark  or  small 
flame ;  also,  a  lucifer-match.  [Scotch. 
Ir.  sponc,  tinder,  touchwood,  sponge, 
Gael,  spong ;  from  L.  apongia,  a  sponge.] 

SPUNKIE,  spungk'i,  n.  the  ignis  fatuus,  or 
Will-o'-the-wisp.  Bums:  a  person  of  a 
flery  or  irritable  temper.  Qatt,  [Scotch. 
From  Spunk.] 

SPUNKY,  SPUNKIE,  spungk'i,  acb\  spir- 
ited: flery:  irritable:  brisk:  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  place  supposed  to  be  naunted, 
from  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  ignis 
fatuus.  "The  spunkie  howe." — Tanna- 
hill    [Scotch.] 

SPUN-SlLVER,  spun'-sil-ver,  n.  flattened 
silver  wire  wound  round  a  thread  of 
coarse  silk. 

SPUN-YARN,  spun'-yftrn,  n.  (naut)  a  line 
or  cord  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more 
rope-yarns  twisted  together.  The  yarns 
are  usually  drawn  out  of  the  strands  of 
old  cables  and  knotted  together.  Spun- 
yam  is  used  for  various  purposes,  as  serv- 
mg  ropes,  weaving  mats,  etc. 

SPUR,  spur,  n.  an  instrument  on  a  horse- 
man's neels,  with  sharp  points  for  jad- 
ing the  horse:  that  which  goads  or  insti- 
gates :  something  projecting :  the  hard 
projection  on  a  cock's  le^ :  a  small 
range  of  mountains  extending  laterallv 
from  a  larger  range. — v.t,  to  urge  on  witn 
spurs :  to  urge  onward  :  to  impel:  to  put 
spurs  on. — v,i.  to  press  forward:  to  travel 
in  great  haste  :—pr,p,  spurr'ing  ;  pa.U 
and  pa,p.  spurred.  [A.S.  fpura,  apora ; 
Ice.  sport,  Ger.  spor-n ;  akin  to  Spar  and 
SpbarJ 

SPURGEf,  spurj,  n.  a  class  of  acrid  plants 
with  a  milky  juice,  used  for 'taking  off 
warts.  [O.  Fr.  espurge  (Fr.  ^fpurgre)— L. 
eocpurgare,  to  purge — ea?,  off,  purgo,  to 
clear.    See  Purgb.J 

SPURIOUS,  spQr'i-us,  adj.  illegitimate: 
bastard:  notgenuine :  false. — aioiv.  Spur'- 
lOtJSLY.— n.  Spur'ioubness.   [L.  spurvus."] 

SPURN,  spurn,  v.t,  to  drive  away  as  with 
the  foot :  to  kick  :  to  reject  witn  disdain. 
T-n.  disdainful  rejection.  [A.S.  spuman^ 
an  extension  of  Spur.] 

SPUR-PRUNING,  spur'-prWn-ing,  n,  a 
mode  of  pruning  trees  by  which  one  or 
two  eyes  of  last  year's  wood  are  left  and 
the  rest  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  short  rods. 

SPUR-ROYAL,  spur'-roi-al,  n.  a  gold  coin, 
first  madein  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.  its  value  wajs  about 
equal  to  $8.60  of  our  money.  It  was  so 
named  from  haviujg  on  the  reverse  a  sun 
with  the  four  cardinal  rays  issuing  from 
it  so  as  to  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the 
rowel  of  a  spur.  Sometimes  written 
Spur-rial  or  Spurt-ryal. 

SPURT,  spurt,  v,t.  to  spout,  or  send  out  in 
a  sudden  stream,  as  water. — v.%,  to  gush 
out  suddenly  in  a  small  stream  :  to  flow 
out  forcibly  or  at  intervals. — n.  a  sudden 
or  violent  gush  of  a  liquid  from  an  open- 
ing :  a  jet :  a  sudden  and  short  effort. 
(Like  OTRT,  formed  by  transposition 
from  Bprit  (Ger.  apritzen),  conn,  with 
Sprit  and  Sprout.] 

SPUR-WHEEL,  spur'-hw6l,  n.  in  jnach,  a 
wheel  in  which  the  teeth  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  and  in  the  direction 


of  radiL  A  train  of  such  wheels  work- 
ing intoeach  other  is  called  spur-gear, 

SPUR-WING,  spur'-wing,  n.  the  Enelish 
name  for  a  species  of  wading  birds  oi  the 
genus  Parra,  having  the  wing  armed  with 
a  bony  spur ;  they  inhabit  Africa  and 
South  America :  the  name  given  to  the 
species  of  geese  of  the  genus  Plectrop- 
terus,  which  are  natives  of  Africa,  and 
have  two  strong  spurs  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  wing. 

SPUTATION,  spa-ta'shun..  n.  the  act  of 
spitting :  that  which  is  spit  up.  "  A 
moist  aputaiion  or  expectoration.^' — HoT' 
vey.    [L.  gouto,  sputatum,  to  spit.] 

SPUTATlVE,  spu'ta-tiv,  cm^.  spitting 
much :  inclined  to  spit.    Wotton, 

SPUTTER,  sput'er,  v.i.  to  spit  in  small 
drops,  as  in  rapid  speaking :  to  throw 
out  moisture  in  scattered  drops :  to  speak 
rapidly  and  indistinctly. — v.t  to  throw 
out  with  haste  and  noise :  to  utter  hastily 
and  indistinctlv.— n.  moist  matter  thrown 
out  in  particles.  [Like  Spatter,  from 
the  stem  of  Spit  and  Spout.] 

SPY,spl,n.one  sent  into  an  enemy's  country 
or  camp  to  find  out  their  strength,  etc.: 
one  who  keeps  a  watch  on  others :  one 
who  secretly  conveys  information. — v,t 
to  see:  to  discover,generally  at  a  distance: 
to  discover  by  close  search :  to  inspect 
secretly:— ya.?.  and  pa.jj.  spied.  [O.  Fr. 
espie — O.  Ger.  speha ;  cog,  with  L.  specto, 
Sans,  spac,] 

SPYGLASS,  spf glas,  n.  a  glass  for  spying : 
a  small  telescope. 

SPY-WEDNESDAY,  sj^-wens'dft,  n.  an  old 
name  given  to  the  Wednesday  immedi- 
ately preceding  Easter,  in  allusion  to  the 
betraval  of  Christ  by  Judas  Iscariot. 

SQUAB,  skwob,  a(^*.  fat;  short  and  stout ; 

plump ;  bulky :  unfledged  ;  unfeathered; 

as,  a  squab  pigeon. 

Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest. 
When  there^s  so  many  squab  ones  In  the  neet  t 

—Dr.  W.  King, 

[A  word  which  also  occurs  without  the  «• 

According  to  Wedgwood,  from  the  sound 

made  by  a  soft  lump  falling.] 

SQUAB,  skwob,  n.  a  young  pigeon  or  dove: 

a  short  fat  person; 

Oorgonlus  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 
like  a  fftt  aquab  npoa  a  Chinese  fan* 

A   kind    of   sofa  or  couch;  a  stufFed 

cushion;  '*  Punching  the  squab  ot  chairs 

and  sofas  with  their  dirty  flsts."— i>icA;en«; 

On  a  large  Bquah  you  find  her  spread  .~i\>pe. 

SQUAB,  skwob,  adv.  striking  at  once: 
with  a  heavy  fall :  plump.  <*  The  eagle 
took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air  and 
dropt  him,  aquab,  upon  a  rock." — Sir  B, 
VMstrange, 

^UAB,  skwob,  v.i,  to  fall  plump. 
JUABASH,  skwa-bash',  v.t.  to  crush  :  to 
quash.  "His  (Gifford^s)  satire  of  the 
Baviad  and  MsBviad  squabaahed,  at  one 
blow,  a  set  of  coxcombs  who  might  have 
humbugged  the  world  long  enough." — 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

SQUABBISH,  skwob'ish,  SQUABBY, 
skwob'i,  adj.  thick :  fat :  heavy.  **  Diet 
renders  them  of  a  squaJbbish  or  lardy 
habit  of  body." — Harvey. 

SQUABBLE,  skwobl,  v.t.  to  dispute  in  a 
noisy  manner :  to  wrangle. — n.  a  noisy, 
petty  quarrel :  a  brawl. — n.  Squabb'leb. 
[Akin  to  Low  Ger.  kabbdn,  to  quarrel, 
and  Prov.  Ger.  schwabbeln,  to  jabber.] 

SQUAD,  skwod,  n.  a  small  body  of  men 
assembled  for  drill.  [Fr.  escouade  (It. 
squadray-Ju.exquadrare,  to  make  square. 
See  Squadron.] 

SQUADRON,  skwod'run,  n.  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, consisting  of  two  troops,  or  120  to 
900  men:  a  section  of  a  fleet,  commanded 
by  a   flag-ofllcer.     [Orig.  a  square  of 


troops,  Fr.  escouade  (It.  squadra),    Bern 
Squabs.] 

SQUALID,  skwol'id,  cmO'.,  stiff  with  dirt : 
filthy.— adt7.  Squal'idly.— n.  Squal'id- 
NESS.  [L.  squalidtis  —  squaieo,  to  be 
stiff  ;  akin  to  Gr.  skello,  to  dry.] 

SQUALL,  skwawl,  v.i.  to  cry  out  vio- 
lently.— n,  a  loud  cry  or  scream  :  a  vio- 
lent gust  of  wind.  [ice.  sqvala ;  Ir.  and 
Gkiel.  sgal,  to  shriek;  an  imitative  word  ; 
cf.  Squeal.] 

SQUAIJjY,  sKwawri,  adj.  abounding   or 
disturbed  with  squalls  or  gusts  of  wind : 
isty. 

TALOR,    skwol'or,    n.  state  of   being 
squalid :  dirtiness  :  filthiness.    [L.] 

SQUANDER,  skwon'der,  v.t.  to  spend 
lavishly  or  wastefully. — n.  Squan'derer. 
^ty.  dub. ;  perh.  a  nasalized  form  of 
I'rov.  E.  aguatter,  to  splash,  to  disperse  ; 
allied  to  K  Scatteb.] 

SQUARE,  skwar,  adj.  having  four  equal 
sides  and  angles :  forming  a  right  angle : 
having  a  straight  front  or  an  outline 
formed  by  straight  lines. — n.  that  which 
is  square  :  a  souare  figure  :  a  four-sided 
space  inclosed  by  houses :  a  square  body 
of  troops :  the  length  of  the  side  of  any 
figure  squared :  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing right  angles  :  (arith.)  the  product  of 
a  quantity  multiplied  by  itself. — v.t.  to 
form  like  a  square :  to  form  with  four 
equal  sides  and  angles  :  (arith.)  to  mul- 
tiply by  itself :  {naut.)  to  place  at  right 
angles  with  the  keel. — n.  Square'ness. 
[O.  Fr.  esquarre  (Fr.  eguerre) — ^L.  ea?- 
quadrare,  to  square — qaaarus^  conn,  with 
quattuor,  four.    Cf.  Squad  and  Quarry.] 

SQUASH,  skwosh,  v.t.  to  beat  or  press  into 
pulp  :  to  crush  flat. — n.  a  sudden  fall  or 
shock  of  soft  bodies :  anything  soft  and 
easily  crushed,  anything  soft  or  unripe. 
[Conn,  with  Quash.] 

SQUASH,  skwosh,  n.  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Cucurbita,  C  Ifelopepo,  and  its  fruit, 
cultivated  in  America  as  an  article  of 
food.  **  Squash  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pum- 
pion  that  grows  apace." — Boyle.  [From 
American  Indian  name :  '*  Askutasquash, 
.  .  .  which  the  En&^lish  from  t>iem  call 
squashes.^* — Roger  Williams.  From  cw- 
OMcwfe  (pi.J,  raw,  green.] 

SQuASH,  skwash,  n.  the  American  name 
for  a  species  of  weasel.  "  The  smell  of 
our  weasels,  and  ermines,  and  polecats 
is  fragrance  itself,  when  compared  to 
that  ,of  the  squash  and  the  skunk." — 
Qold^ith. 

SQUASH-BUG,  skwosh'-bug,  n.  a  name 

fiven  in  the  United  States  to  insects  well 
nown  for  their  destructive  ravages  upon 
squash  and  pumpkin  plants. 

SQUAT,  skwot,  v.t,  to  sit  down  upon  the 
hams  or  heels  :  to  cower,  as  an  animal : 
to  settle  on  new  land  without  title:— pr.p. 
squatt'ing ;  pa.t,  and  pa.p.  squatt'ed. 
[Prov.  E.  quat,  to  squat;  proo.  a  Romance 
word ;  cf.  It.  quatto,  cowering,  Fr.  (ae) 
cacher,  to  crouch  down,  to  hide  one's  self, 
both  from  L.  coactusj  pa.p.  of  cogo — co-, 
together,  and  ago,  to  arive.] 

SQUATTER,  skwot'er,  n.  a  settler  on  new 
land  without  title  :  one  who  leases  pas-^ 
ture  land  from  the  government,  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.    [See  Squat.] 

SQUAW,  skwaw,  n.  among  the  American 
Indiians,  a  woman,  esp.  a  wife. 

SQUEAK,  skwek,  v.i.  to  utter  a  shrill  and 
usually  short  cry. — n.  a  sudden,  shrill  cry. 
[Imitative;  cf.  Sw.  sqvaka,  to  croak,  Oer. 
quieken,  to  squeak.] 

SQlTEAL,  skwel,  v.i.  to  utter  a  shrill  and 
prolonged  sound.  [Imitative;  cf.  Sw. 
sqvala,  to  cry  out.] 

SQUEAMISH,  skw§m'ish,  acb\  sickish  at 
stomach  :  easily  disgusted  or  offended : 
fastidious  in  taate.— ac2v.  Squkax'iehlt. 
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—  n.  Squeam'ishness.  [Akin  to  Ice. 
sveinv^,  stir,  Oer.  schtDevm-en,  to  become 
giddy  or  faint,  conn,  with  Swm  ;  prob. 
also  influenced  by  qualmish  (see  QuAUC).] 

SQUEEZE,  skwez,  v.t,  to  crush  or  press 
between  two  bodies  :  to  embrace  closely: 
to  force  through  a  small  bole :  to  cause 
to  pass. — v,u  to  push  between  close  bod- 
ies: to  press:  to  crowd. — n.  act  of  squeez- 
ing :  pressing  between  bodies.  [M.  E. 
gueisen— A.S.  cwisan ;  akin  to  Ger.  qtiet- 
schen,^      

SQUETEAGUE,  skwS-tig',  n.  an  American 
fish,  the  Labrus  squeteague  of  Mitchell, 
the  Otolithus  regamot  Cuvier,  very  com- 
mon in  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  adjacent  ba^s,  where  it  is  captured 
in  large  quantities  for  the  table.  It  pro- 
duces a  dull  sound  like  that  of  a  drum. 

SQUIB,  skwib,  n.  a  paper  tube  filled  with 
combustibles,  thrown  up  into  the  air 
burning  and  bursting  :  a  petty  lampoon. 
[Ety.  unknown.] 

SQUIIjL,  skwil,  n.  a  genus  of  plants  (in- 
cluding the  bluebell)  allied  to  tne  lily,  an 
African  species  of  which  is  used  in  medi- 
cine. [Fr.  aquille — L.  squUUif  scUla — Gr. 
sJcUlaA 

SQUINT,  skwint,  ac^\  looking  obliquely: 
having  the  vision  distorted. — v.i.  to  look 
obliquely :  to  have  the  vision  distorted. 
— v»t,  to  cause  to  squint. — n.  act  or  habit 
of  squinting :  an  obli(|ue  look :  distortion 
of  vision.  [Prob.  allied  to  Dut.  schuin^ 
oblique ;  cf.  WiNK,  and  Fr.  guigner,  to 
squint.] 

SQUIRE,  skwir,  n.  short  for  EsQunts. 

SQUIRREL,  skwir'el,  n.  a  nimble,  reddish- 
brown,  rodent  animal  with  a  bushy  tail. 
[Lit.  "  shadow-tail,"  O.  Fr.  eaguirel  ^. 
ecureuiQ— Low  L.  8curiolii8,  dim.  of  L. 
sciuTua^^r,  ahiouroa^skia,  shade,  oura^ 
tail.] 

SQUIBREIr-OORK,  skwir'el-korn,  n.  the 
American  name  for  a  fragrant  jilant  of 
the  genus  Dicentra  (D.  canadensis),  nat. 
order  FumariacesB. 

SQUIRREL-FISH,  skwir'el-fish,  n.  a  sort 
of  nerch 

SQuS^ii-MONKEY,  skwir'el-mung-ki, 
n.  a  platyrhine  or  flat-nosed  monkey  of 
the  genus  Callithrix,  inhabiting  Brazil, 
resembling  in  general  appearance  and 
size  the  familiar  squirrel. 

SQUIRREL-TAIL,  skwir'el-t&l,  n.  a  name 
for  a  species  of  wild  barley,  Hordeum 
maritimum. 

SQUIRT,  skwert,  v.t,  to  throw  out  water 
in  a  stream  from  a  narrow  opening. — n. 
a  small  instrument  for  squirtinfi":  a  small, 
^uick  stream.  [Allied  to  Low  Ger.  swirt- 
jen,  O.  Sw.  squattra,  to  scatter.  Cf. 
Squander.] 

SRADHA,  sr&d'ha,  SHRADDHA,  shrAd'- 
ha,  n.  a  funeral  ceremony  paid  by  the 
Hindus  to  the  manes  of  deceased  ances- 
tors, to  effect,  by  means  of  oblations,  the 
re-embodying  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
after  burning  his  corpse,  and  to  raise  his 
shade  from  this  world  up  to  heaven 
amongthe  manes  of  depart^  ancestors. 

RRAVAKA,  sr&'va-ka  or  shr&'va-ka,  n.  a 
name  given  to  those  disciples  of  Buddha 
who  through  the  practice  of  the  four 

Jreat  truths  attain  the  dignity  of  saints, 
^ns.  sru,  to  hear.] 
S3f  stab,  v.t,  to  wound  with  a  pointed 
weapon :  to  wound :  to  injure  secretly, 
or  by  falsehood  or  slander. — v.i.  to  give 
a  stab  or  a  mortal  wound  i—pr.p,  stabb'- 
mg;pa,t,  a.nd pa.p.  stabbed.-^,  a  wound 
with  a  pointed  weapon  :  an  injury  given 
secretly.  [Orig.  **  to  pierce  with  a  staff 
or  stake."  See  Staff.] 
STABILITY,  starbil'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
stable  :  firmness  :  steadiness :  iminoT»- 
bility.    [Ft.— L.] 


STABLE,  stftl)!,  adf.  that  stands  firm: 
firmly  established  :  durable  :  firm  in  pur- 
pose or  character  :  constant.— ada  Sta'- 
BLY. — n.  Sta'blbness.  [Fr.— L.  stabUis 
—sto,  E.  Stand.] 

STABLE,  sta'bl,  n.  a  building  for  horses 
and  cattle. — v.t.  to  put  or  keep  in  a  sta- 
ble.— v.i.  to  dwell  in  a  stable.  [O.  Fr. 
estable  (Fr.  ^tabley—lj.  stdbtUum — sto,  E. 
Stand.] 

STABLING,  sta'blmg,  n.  act  of  putting 
into  a  stable:  accommodation  for  horses 
and  cSittlfi 

ST  A  BUSH,'  stab'lish,  v.t.  old  form  of  Es- 
tablish. 

STACCATO,  stak-k&'to,  aclj,  (mus.)  giving 
a  clear  distinct  sound  to  eacn  note.  [It., 
from  staccare,  for  distaccare^  to  separ- 
ate, from  root  of  Tack.] 

STACK,  stak,  n.  (lit.)  that  which  sticks 
out :  a  large  pUe  of  hay,  grain  in  the 
sheaf,  com,  wood,  etc.:  a  number  of 
chimneys  standing  together. — v.t.  to  pile 
into  a  stack  or  stacks.  [Dan.  stale.  Ice. 
stak-r;  conn,  with  Stake,  Stick,  and 
Stock.] 

STACKYARD,  stak'yArd,  n.  a  yard  for 
stacks. 

STACTE,  stak'tS,  n.  one  of  the  sweet  spices 
which  composed  the  holy  incense  of  the 
ancient  Jews.  Two  kinds  have  been  de- 
scribed, one  the  fresh  gum  of  the  myrrh 
tree  {Balsamodendron  Myrrha),  mixed 
with  water  and  saueezed  out  through 
a  press  ;  the  other  kind,  the  resin  of  the 
storax  (Styrax  officinale),  mixed  with 
wax  and  fat.  Exod.  xxx.  34.  [Gr.  stakti, 
the  oU  that  drops  from  myrrh,  from 
stazo,  to  drop,  to  distilj 

STADIUM,  stS.  di-um,n.  a  Greek  measure  of 
126  geometrical  paces,  or  625  Roman  feet, 
equal  to  606  feet  9  inches  English  ;  con- 
sequently the  Greek  stadium  was  some- 
what less  than  our  furlong ;  it  was  the 
principal  Greek  measure  of  length  :  the 
course  for  foot-races  at  Olympia  in 
Greece,  which  was  exactly  a  stadium 
in  length ;  the  name  was  also  given  to 
all  otiier  places  throughout  Greece 
wherever  games  were  celebrated :  in 
med.  the  stage  or  period  of  a  disease, 
especially  of  an  intermittent  disease. 
[L.,  from  Gr.  stadion.] 

STADTHOLDER,  stat'h6ld-er,  n.  formerly, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  HoUand,  or  the  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor  of  a  province.  [Dut. 
stadfumder^^stadf  a  city,  and  Junider, 
holder/l 

STADTBtoLDERATE,  stat '  hold  -  er  -  fit, 
STADTHOLDERSHIP,  stat'h6ld-er-ship, 
n.  the  office  of  a  stadtholder. 

STAFF,  staf ,  n.  a  stick  carried  for  support 
or  defence:  a  prop:  a  long  piece  of  wood: 
pole  :  a  flagstaff :  the  long  handle  of  an 
instrument :  a  stick  or  ensign  of  author- 
ity :  the  five  lines  and  spaces  for  music : 
a  stanza  (the  previous  n'leanings  have  j>Z. 
Staffs  or  Staves,  stfivz) :  an  establish- 
ment of  officers  acting  together  in  an 
army,  esp.  that  attached  to  the  com- 
mander :  a  similar  establishment  of  per- 
sons in  any  undertaking ;  as,  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  a  newspaper  (the  last  two 
meanings  have  pi.  Staffs,  stafs).  rA.S. 
stctf ;  cog.  with  Ice.  staf-r,  Ger.  siab.'] 

STAG,  stag,  n,  the  male  deer,  esp.  one  of 
the  red  deer  :--fem.  Hind.  [Ice.  stegq-Ty 
a  male  bird,  Yorkshire  stea,  a  ganaer, 
Scot,  stag,  staig,  a  young  horse ;  prob. 
from  root  stig,  to  mount. T 

STAGE,  staj,  n.  an  elevated  platform,  esp. 
in  a  theatre  :  theatre  :  theatrical  repre- 
sentations :  any  place  of  exhibition  or 
performance  :  a  place  of  rest  on  a  jour- 
ney or  road :  distance  between  places : 
degree  of  progress.    [O.  Fr.  estage  (Fr. 


itage),  a  story  of  a  house,  through  a  L. 
form  staticus,  from  sto,  E.  Stand.] 

STAGECOACH,  staj'k5ch,  n.  a  coach  that 
runs  reg^ularly  with  passengers  from  stage 
to  stage. 

STAGE-PLAYER,  stfij'-pl&'er,  n.  a  player 
on  the  stage. 

STAGGER,  stag'er,  v.i,  to  reel  from  side  to 
side  :  to  begin  to  give  way :  to  begin  to 
doubt :  to  hesitate. — v.t.  to  cause  to  reel: 
to  cause  to  doubt  or  hesitate  :  to  shock. 
[Ice.  stakra,  to  totter,  O.  Dut.  staggeren.] 

STAGKxERSt  stag'erz.  n.  a  disease  of  horses. 

STAGHOUND,  stag'hownd,  n.  a  hound 
used  in  hunting  the  stag  or  deer. 

STAGING,  staj'inff,  n.  a  stage  or  structure 
for  workmen  in  ouilding. 

STAGNANT,  stag'nant,  a<^'.,  stagnating: 
not  flowing :  motionless  :  impure  from 
being  motionless :  not  brisk  :  auW.—adv, 
Stag'nantlt.  [L.  stagnans,  -antis,  pr.p. 
of  stagno.    See  Stagnate.] 

STAGNATE,  stag'nSt,  v.i.  to  cease  to  flow: 
to  become  dull  or  motionless.  [L.  stagno, 
stagnatus — stagnum,  a  pool.] 

STAGNATION,  stag-nfi'shun,  n.  act  of 
stagnating:  state  of  being  stagnant  or 
motionless:  dullness. 

STAID,  stad,  adj.  steady:  sober:  grave. 
—adv.  Staid'ly.— n.  Staid'ness.  [From 
Stay.] 

STAIN,  stfin,  v.t,  to  tinge  or  color  :  to  give 
a  different  color  to:  to  dye:  to  mark  with 
guilt  or  infamy :  to  bring  reproach  on : 
to  sully  :  to  tarnish. — n,  a  discoloration : 
a  spot:  taint  of  guilt:  cause  of  reproach: 
shame.     [Short  for  Distain.I 

STAINLESS,  stanles,  cudj.  without  or  free 
from  stain. 

STAIR,  stfir,  n.  {prig.)  a  series  of  steps  for 
ascending  to  a  higher  level :  one  of  such 
steps  :  a  flight  of  steps,  only  in  pi.  [A.S. 
stceger — stigan,  to  ascend,  Ger.  steigen, 
Ice.  stigi,  a  ladder.  See  Stile,  a  step, 
and  StyJT 

STAIRCASE,  star'kas,  n.  a  case  or  flight  of 
stairs  with  balusters,  etc. 

STAKE,  stfik,  n.  a  strong  stick  pointed  at 
one  ^nd :  one  of  the  upright  pieces  of  a 
fence  :  a  post  to  which  an  animal  is  tied, 
esp.  that  to  which  a  martyr  was  tied  to  be 
burned :  martyrdom  :  anything  pledged 
in  a  wager. — v.t.  to  fasten,  or  pierce  with 
a  stake :  to  mark  the  bounos  of  with 
stakes:  to  wager:  to  hazard.  [A.S.  etaca 
stecan.    See  Suck.] 

STALACTIC,  starlak'tik,  STALACTTTIC, 
sta-lak-tit'ik,  adf.  having  the  form  or 
properties  of  a  stalactite, 

STALACTITE,  sta-lak'tit,  n.  a  cone  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  hanging  like  an  icicle, 
in  a  cavern,  formed  oy  the  dripping  of 
water  containing  carbonate  of  lime.  \Fr, 
— Gr.sfa2a^os,dropping — atalazO,  to  drip, 
to  drop.] 

STALAGMITE,  sta-Wmlt,  n.  a  cone  of 
carbonate  of  lime  on  the  floor  of  a  cavern, 
formed  by  the  dripping  of  water  from 
the  roof.  [Fr. — Gr.  stalagmos,  a  drop- 
ping— stalazOy  to  drip.] 

STALAGMITIC,  sta-lag-mit'ik,  adj.  hav- 
ing the  form  of  stalagmites, 

STAXiE,  stal,  ad;,  too  long  kept :  tainted  : 
vapid  or  tasteless  from  age,  as  beer:  not 
new :  worn  out  b^  age :  decayed :  no 
longer  fresh  :  tnte.  —  n.  Stale'nbss. 
[Prov.  E.  stale,  conn,  with  O.  Dut.  stet, 
old.] 

STALE,  stfil,  v.i.  to  make  water,  as  beasts. 
[G^r.  staUenstaU,  a  stable,  A.S.  steaU, 
jSee  Stall).] 

STALK,  stawk,  n.  the  stem  of  a  plant : 
the  stem  on  which  a  flower  or  fruit 
grows :  the  stem  of  a  <^uill.  [An  exten- 
sion of  A.S.  stel  (cf.  Ice.  sfilkr,  Dan. 
stUk),  cog.  with  Ger.  stiel,  which  is  al- 
lied to,  perh.  borrowed  from,  L.  sHhu,  a 
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stake,  a  pale,  farther  oonn.  with  Or. 
8tele<Ao8»] 
STALK,  stawk,  v.i,  to  walk  as  on  stilts : 
to  walk  with  long,  slow  steps  :  to  walk 
behind  a  stalking-horse  :  to  pursue  game 
by  approaching  behind  covers. — v,t,  to 
approach  secretly  in  order  to  kill,  as 
deer.  —  n.  Stalk  £S.  [A.S.  stecUdan — 
itecUc^  high,  elevated ;  Dan.  stalker  to 
walk  with  long  steps.] 

9rALKING-HOB8E,  stawk'ing-hors,  n.  a 
horse  behind  which  a  sportsman  hides 
while  stalking  genne  :  a  mask  or  pretence. 

STALL,  stawl,  n.  a  place  where  a  horse  or 
other  animal  stands  and  is  fed  :  a  division 
of  a  stable  for  a  single  animal :  a  stable : 
a  bench  or  table  on  which  articles  are 
exposed  for  sale :  the  fixed  seat  of  a 
church  dignitary  in  the  choir :  a  reserved 
seat  in  a  theatre. — v,t,  to  put  or  keep  in 
a  stall.  [A.S.  steaU,  Ice.  stall-r,  Ger. 
stall ;  conn,  with  Qev.  steUen,  and  Or. 
stelJd,] 

STALLAGE,  stawl'Sj,  n,  liberty  of  erecting 
staUs  in  a  fair  or  market :  rent  paid  for 
this  liberty. 

STALL-FEED,  stawl'-fed,  v.f .  to  feed  and 
fatten  in  a  stall  or  stable. 

STALLION,  stal'yun,  n.  a  horse  not  cas- 
trated. [Lit.  **  a  horse  kept  in  the  stcUl" 
Fr.  fstalon  (Fr.  4taIon),  through  Low  L. 
from  O.  Qer.  stdR  (see  Stall).] 

STALWART,  stawl'wart,  od^'.stout:  strong: 
sturdy :  in  American  politics  the  more 
intense  and  sturdy  partisans  are  called 
the  Staltoarts.  [Lit.  **  worth  stealing," 
A.S.8tcBl'toordh,  See  Steal  and  Worthy.] 

STAMEN,  st&'men  (pi.  Sta'mens),  n.  one  of 
the  male  ov^ffans  of  a  flower  which  pro- 
duce the  poQen  :— p2.  Stam'INa,  the  prin- 
cipal strength  of  anything :  the  firm 
part  of  a  body  which  supports  the  whole. 
[Lit.  "a thread,"  L.  stamen  (pi.  stami- 
na), the  warp  in  an  upright  loom,  hence, 
a  thread — sto^  E.  Stand  ;  like  Or.  stSmdn, 
from  stenai,  to  stand.] 

STAMMER,  stamper,  vA.  to  halt  in  one's 
speech  :  to  falter  in  speaking :  to  stutter. 
-^v,t.  to  utter  with  nesitation. — n,  hesi- 
tation in  speech  :  defective  utterance. — 
tw.  Stamm'brer,  Stamic'sbino.  —  adv. 
Stasqi'brinoly.  [A.S.  stamor,  stammer- 
ing ;  cog.  with  Low  Ger.  stammem.] 

STAMP,  stamp,  v.i.  to  step  or  plant  the 
foot  firmly  down.— v.f.  to  strike  with  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  by  thrusting  it  down : 
to  imprefB  with  some  mark  or  figure  :  to 
imprint :  to  fix  deeply :  to  coin  :  to  form: 
(B.)  to  pound. — n.  the  act  of  stamping: 
the  mark  made  b^  pressing  something  on 
a  soft  body :  an  instrument  for  malon^ 
impressions  on  other  bodies  :  that  which 
is  stamped:  an  official  mark  put  on  things 
chargeable  with  duty,  as  proof  that  the 
duty  is  paid  :  a  small  piece  of  paper  hav- 
ing a  certain  figure  impressed  by  the 
government,  sold  to  the  public  to  be 
attached  to  a  paper,  letter,  or  document 
liable  to  dut^,  m  order  to  show  that  such 
has  been  paid;  as,  a  postage  stamp,  a  re- 
ceipt stamp :  an  instrument  for  cutting 
materials  into  a  certain  shape  bv  a  down- 
ward pressure  :  cast :  form  :  character  : 
a  heavy  hammer  worked  by  machinery 
for  crushing  metal  ores. — ns,  Stamf'er, 
Stamf'INO.  [Low  GUiT.  stampen.  Ice. 
stappa,  to  stamp  ;  coep.  with  Gr.  stemph-, 
Sans,  stambh :  a  nasiSized  form  of  Stbp.] 

STAMP -ACT,  stamp'-akt,  n.  an  act  for 
regulating  the  imposition  of  stamp- 
duties  ;  especially,  an  act  passed  by  the 
British  parliament  in  1765,  imposing  a 
duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  and  parch- 
ment used  in  the  American  colonies,  and 
declaring  sdl  writings  on  unstamped  ma- 
terlaLi  &  be  null  and  void.    ThlB  act 


roused  a  general  opposition  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  was  one  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

STAMPEDE,  stam-ped',  n.  a  sudden  fri£:ht 
seizing  on  large  bodies  of  horses  or  other 
cattle,  causing  them  to  stamp  and  run : 
flight  caused  by  panic.  [Sp.  estampedeil; 
from  root  of  Stamp.] 

STANCH,  stansh,  v,t.  to  stop  the  flowing 
of,  as  blood.-M;.t.  (B.)  to  cease  to  flow. — 
adj'  constant :  trusty :  zealous  :  sound : 
firm. — adv.  Stanch'ly.— n.  Stangh'mbss. 
[O.  Pr.  estancftier  (Fr.  e^andwr)— Low  L. 
stancare,  to  stanch — L.  stagno,  stagnare, 
to  be  or  make  stagnant.  See  Stagnant.] 

STANCHION,  stan'shun,  n.  an  upright  iron 
bar  of  a  window  or  screen  :  (naut.)  an 
upright  beam  used  as  a  support.  [O.  Pr. 
estangon — estanoer,  to  stop,  to  stay.  See 
Stencil.] 

STAND,  stand,  vA.  to  cease  to  move :  to 
be  stationary  :  to  occupy  a  certain  posi- 
tion :  to  stagnate :  to  ne  at  rest :  to  be 
fixed  in  an  upright  position :  to  have  a 
position  or  rank  :  to  be  in  a  particular 
state :  to  maintain  an  attituac :  to  be 
fixed  or  firm :  to  keep  one^s  ground :  to 
remain  unimpaired :  to  endure :  to  con- 
sist :  to  depend  or  be  supported  :  to  offer 
one*s  self  as  a  candidate :  to  have  a  cer- 
tain direction  :  to  hold  a  course  at  sea. — 
v.t,  to  endure :  to  sustain  :  to  suffer :  to 
abide  by  :-Hpa.^.  and  pa.p.  stood. — n. 
Stani/br.— Stand  against,  to  resist:— 
BY,  to  support : — ^fast,  to  be  unmoved  : — 
FOB,  to  oe  a  candidate  for :  (naut.)  to 
direct  the  course  towards :— out,  to  pro- 
ject : — TO  (B.)  to  agree  to : — ^UP,  to  rise 
from  a  sitting  posture: — upon  (B,)  to 
attack : — ^wtth,  to  be  consistent.  [A.S. 
standan,  Goth,  standan.  Ice.  standa,  O. 
Ger.  8t6n  (for  stanian),  whence  Ger. 
stehen ;  from  a  root  seen  in  Gr.  hi-sta-nai, 
to  place,  L.  starve,  to  stand.  Sans,  sihd.] 

STAND,  stand,  n.  a  place  where  one  stands 
or  remains  for  any  purpose  :  a  place  be- 
yond which  one  does  not  go :  an  erection 
for  spectators :  something  on  which  any- 
thing rests  :  a  stop :  a  difiiculty :  resist- 
ance.— n.  Standstill,  a  stop. 

STANDARD,  stand'ard,  n.  that  which 
stands  or  is  fixed,  as  a  rule :  the  upright 
post  of  a  truss  :  that  which  is  establisEed 
as  a  rule  or  model :  a  staff  with  a  flag : 
an  ensign  of  war :  one  of  the  two  flags  of 
a  cavalry  regiment  (not  draffoons):  ifiort.) 
a  standing  tree,  not  supported  by  a  wall. 
— adj.  according  to  some  standard:  legal: 
ususU:  having  a  fixed  or  permanent  value. 
[A.S. — O,  Fr.  estendard  (Fr.  itendard), 
which  is  either  from  the  Teut.  root  found 
in  Ger.  stehen,  E.  Stand,  or  from  L.  ea?- 
tendere,  to  stretch  out.] 

STANDING,  standing,  adj.  established: 
settled  :  permanent :  fixed  :  stagnant : 
b^ng  erect.— ^.  continuance  :  existcmoe: 
place  to  stand  in :  position  in  society. 

STANDISH,  stand'ish,  n.  a  standing  dish 
for  pen  and  ink.    [Stand  and  Dms.] 

STANNARY,  stan'ar-i,  aclj.  of  or  relating 
to  tin  mines  or  works.^^.  a  tin  mine. 
[L.  stannum,  tin. 

STANNIC,  stanlk,  ad{j.  pertaining  to  or 
procured  from  tin.] 

Stanza,  stan'sa,  n.  (poetry)  a  series  of 
lines  or  verses  connected  with  and  ad- 
justed to  each  other:  a  division  of  a  poem 
containing  every  variation  of  measure  in 
the  poem.  [It.  stanza^  a  stop — ^L.  stans, 
VT.p,  of  sto,  to  stand.J 

STAPLE,  8t§.'pl,  n.  (ortg.)  a  settled  mart  or 
market :  the  principal  production  or  in- 
dustry of  a  district  or  country :  the  prin- 
cipal element :  the  thread  of  textile  fab- 
rics: unmanufactured  material:  a  loop  of 
iron  for  holding  a  pin,  bolt,  etc. — cu^J,  es- 
tsUilished  in  commence :  regularly  pro- 
dnoed  for  market.  [A«S.st«Qnilandsfc||re2, 


B  prop,  a  table;  G^.  sttmel,  a  heap,  mart; 
L.  stabilis,  fixed.    See  Stable.] 

STAPLER,  sta'pler,  n.  a  dealer. 

STAB,  star,  n.  one  of  the  bright  bodies  in 
the  heavens,  except  the  sun  and  moon  : 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  shining  by 
their  own  light,  and  which  keep  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  heavens:  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  star  worn  as  a  bad^e  of 
rank  or  honor :  a  person  of  brilliant  or 
attractive  qualities:  (print.)  an  asterisk 
(*). — v.t.  to  set  with  stars  :  to  bespangle. 
— v.i.  to  shine,  as  a  star  :  to  attract  at- 
tention:—pr.p.  starr'ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
starred.— Stabs  and  Stbipbs,  the  Aineri- 
can  flag. — Stab  of  Bethucbev,  n.  a  gar- 
den plant  of  the  lily  family,  so  called  from 
the  likeness  of  its  white  «/ar^like  flowers 
to  old  drawings  of  the  star  of  Nativity 
(Matt.  ii.  2,  9,  10).  [M.  E.  s^erre— A.8. 
steorra,  cog.  with  Cfer.  stem,  L.  siella 
(for  stertda),  Gr.  aster.  Sans,  stri,  pi. 
star-as.] 

STARBOARD,  star'b5rd,  n.  the  right-hand 
side  of  a  ship,  to  one  looking  toward  the 
bow. — cu^j.  pertaining  to  or  lying  on  the 
right  side  of  a  ship.  [lit.  *'  the  steer- 
ing side,"  A.S.  steorbord — steoran^  E. 
Sraa&R,  and  bord,  a  board,  the  side  of  a 
ship.  See  Boabd,  Labboabd,  and  cf. 
the  G^r.  steuerbord.] 

STARCH,  starch,  a<^'.  stiff,  precise.  — n. 
stiffness :  formality.  [Simply  a  form  of 
StabkJ 

STARCH,  st&rch,  n.  a  glistering  white 
powder,  forming  when  wet  a  sort  of  gum 
much  used  for  stiffening  cloth. — v.t.  to 
stiffen  with  starch. — n.  Stabch'ee.  [Xit- 
"that  which  makes  stark  or  stiff;*'  a 
spedal  use  of  the  acfj.  Stakk  ;  cf .  Ger. 
Starke,  starch— ^ark,  strong.] 

STAR-CHAHBER,stAr'-charo-ber,  n.  form- 
erly a  court  of  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction at  Westminster.  It  consisted 
originally  of  a  committee  of  the  privy- 
counoil,  and  was  remodelled  during  tlfie 
reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  when  it  consisted 
of  four  high  omoers  of  state,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number  a  bishop  and  tem- 
poral lord  of  the  couvoil,  ann  two  jus- 
tices of  the  courts  of  Westminster.  It 
had  jurisdiction  of  forgery,  perjnry, 
riots,  maintenance,  fraud,  libel,  and  con- 
spiracy, and  in  general  of  every  misde- 
meanor, especiaUy  those  of  piiblic  im- 
portance; it  was  exempt  from  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury,  and  cM>uld  inflict 
any  punishment  short  of  death.  Under 
Charles  I.  the  scope  of  the  Star-cham- 
ber was  extended  to  oases  properly  be- 
longing to  the  courts  of  common  law, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines. 
Its  process  was  summary,  and  often  in- 
iquitous, and  the  punishment  it  inflicted 
often  arbitrary  and  cruel.  This  court 
was  abolished  by  statute  16  Charles.  I. 
[Said  to  be  so  called  because  the  roof 
was  ornamented  with  stars,  or  from  cer- 
tain Jewish  contracts  and  obligations, 
called  Starrs  (Heb.  shetar,  pronoimced 
shtar),  preserved  in  it.] 

STARCHED,  stfircht,  adj.  stiffened  with 
starch :  stiff  :  formal. — adv.  Stabob'ed- 
LT.— n.  Stabch'edniibs. 

STARCHY,  st&rch'i,  a4j.  consisting  of  or 
like  starch:  stiff:  precise. 

STARE,  star,  v.i,  to  look  at  with  a  flwed 
gaae,  as  in  horror,  astonishment,  etc. :  to 
look  fixedly.— 17.^.  to  influenoe  by  gazing. 
— n.  a  fixed  look.  [A.S.  «torian,  from  a 
Teut.  root  seen  in  Ger.  sfarr,  fixed,  rigid; 
also  in  E.  Stebn.] 

STARFISH,  st&r'flsh,  n.  a  marine  anixnal 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  five-rayed  star. 

STAR-GAZER,  stAr'-g&s'er,  n.  one  who 
goMs  at  the  stors ;  an  astrologer :  an  as- 
tronomer. 
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8TABK,  stftrk,  adj.^  Mff:  gross:  absolute: 

entire. — adv,  absolutelv  :  completely. — 
adv.  Stask'lt.  [A.  d.  steare^  hard, 
strong*,  cog.  with  Ice.  sterl^Tj  Ger.  stark. 
Doublet  Starch.] 

STARLING,  stAr'ling,  n.  a  bird  about  the 
size  of  the  blackbird :  (preh.)  a  rin^  of 
piles  supporting  the  pier  of  a  bridge. 
rPormed  as  a  dim.  from  the  obs.  sfore— 
A.S.  aiar,  cog.  with  Ger.  eiaar^  L.  stur* 
n««,  Gr.psarTj 

STARRED,  st&rd,  adj,  adorned  or  studded 
with  stars, 

STARRY,  st&r^i,  adj.  abounding  or  adorned 
withstora:  oonsisting  of  or  proceeding 
from  the  stars :  like  or  shining  like  the 
stars. — n.  Stabr'inbss. 

START,  st&rt,  v,i.  to  move  suddenly  aside: 
to  wince :  to  deviate :  to  b^n. — v.t,  to 
cause  to  move  suddenly :  to  disturb  sud- 
denly :  to  rouse  suddenly  from  conceal- 
ment :  to  set  in  motion :  to  call  forth : 
to  invent  or  discover  :  to  move  suddenly 
from  its  place :  to  loosen :  to  empty  :  to 
pour  out. — n.  a  sudden  movement:  a 
sadden  motion  of  the  body :  a  sudden 
rousing  to  aotion :  an  unexpected  move* 
ment :  a  sally :  a  sudden  jQt :  a  quick 
sprii^ :  the  first  motion  from  a  point  or 
place :  the  outset.  [Ice.  sterta ;  closely 
akin  to  Dut.  and  Low  Ger.  stortenfto 
plunffe,  Gter.  st&rzenJ] 

STARftjE,  startl,  v.t,  to  start  or  move 
suddenly :  to  feel  sudden  alarm. — v.t.  to 
excite  suddenly:  to  shock:  to  fHghten. 
— n.  sudden  alarm  or  surprise.  [Sxten- 
sion  of  Start.] 

STARVATION,  stftr-vft'shun,  n.  act  of 
starving :  state  of  being  starved. 

STARVE,  st&rv,  v.u  to  die  of  hunger  or 
cold:  to  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  want: 
to  be  in  want  of  anything  necessarv. — 
v.t  to  kUl  with  hun|;er  or  cold:  to  destrov 
by  want:  to  deprive  of  power.  [A.S. 
steorfan,  oog.  with  Dut.  sterven,  Ger. 
eteroen,  to  die,  orig.  prob.  "  to  work  one's 
self  to  death,*'  the  ice.  storf,  work,  pains, 
and  starfa,  to  work,  to  take  pains,  oeing 
ftrom  the  same  root.] 

STARVELING,  st&rvling,  ad(j\  hungry: 
lean  :  weak.<»^.  a  thin,  weak,  pining 
animal  or  plant.    [See  Stabtb.] 

STATE,  staC  ^-  condition  as  det^mined 
by  whatever  circumstances ;  the  condi- 
tion orciroumstanoes  of  a  being  or  thing 
at  any  given  time ;  situation  ;  position  ; 
as,  the  state  of  one's  health,  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  the  roads  are  in  a  wretched 
state,  to  be  in  a  state  of  uncertaintv; 
"  Nor  Ifiu^h  with  his  companions  at  thy 
state."— ^ak. ;  **  The  past  and  present 
state  of  things."-— Dryden;  "The  state  of 
the  (question." — Boyle :  rank ;  condition ; 
quahty ; 

TbUt  dame,  I  am  not  toyou  known, 
Thourh  in  your  Btate  or  honor  I  am  perfoct. 

royal  or  gorgeous  pomp ;  appearance  of 

greatness ; 

In  Biate  the  monarchs  marched.-— Drj^den  ; 
Where  least  of  Btate  there  most  of  lore  la  shown. 

dignity;  grandeur;  "  She  instructed  him 

how  he  3iould  keep  state,  yet  with  a 

modest  sense  of  his  misfortunes." — Bar 

eon :  a  person  of  high  rank  ;  "  She  is  a 

duchess,  a  great  state.^^Latirner ; 

The  hold  design 
PIea«*d  highly  those  infernal  •falet.-~ JAMon  ; 

any  body  of  men  constituting  a  commun- 
ity of  a  partici:dar  character  in  virtue  of 
certain  political  privfleges,  who  partake 
either  directly  orny  representation  in  the 
government  of  their  country  ;  an  estate ; 
as,  the  states  of  the  realm  in  Great 
Britain  are  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  the  Commons  :  a  whole  i>eople 
united  into  one  body  politic ;  a  civil  and 


self-governing  community ;  a  common- 
wealtlw- often  with  the,  and  signifying 
the  body  politic  to  which  the  party  speak- 
ing belongs ;  ''  Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
in  a  state."^Bku^tone ; 

In  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  malignnant  and  a  turhanVi  Turit 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  tiate,r^&usk. : 

the  power  wielded  by  the  govemment  of 
a  country ;  the  civil  power,  often  as 
contrasted  with  ecclesiastical ;  as,  the 
union  of  church  and  state :  one  of  the 
commonwealths  or  bodies  politic  which 
together  make  up  the  Federal  Republic, 
which  stand  in  certain  specified  reJationa 
with  the  central  or  national  ^vernment, 
and  as  regards  internal  affairs  are  more 
or  less  independent :  a  republic,  as  op- 
posed to  a  monarchy.  Dryden  :  a  seat  of 
dignity  ;  a  throne  ;  "This  chair  shall  be 
my  fitote."— jSfeafc.  .•  a  canopy  ;  a  cover- 
ing of  dignity ;  "  His  high  throne,  under 
state  of  richest  texture  spread." — Milton: 
estate ;  possession ; 

Strong-  was  their  plot. 
Their  state$  far  ofT,  and  they  of  wary  wit.— 2>em^e{  .* 

the  highest  and  stationary  condition 
or  point,  as  that  of  maturity  between 
ffrowth  and  decline,  or  as  that  of  crisis 
Between  the  increase  and  the  abating 
of  a  disease.  Wiseman:  that  which  is 
stated  or  expressed  in  writing  or  in' words 
or  figures ;  a  statement ;  a  document 
containing  a  statement ;  ''  He  sat  down 
to  examine  Mr.  Owen's  etate8.^-~-8ir  W. 
Scott.  When  s^ate  is  used  adjeotively, 
or  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound,  it 
denotes  public,  or  what  belongs  to  the 
commumty  or  body  oolitk:;  as,  state 
affairs :  state  policy.  [O.  Fr.  eaiat,  state, 
case,  condition,  ciroumstaaoea,  etc ;  Mod. 
Fr.  itat ;  L.  status,  state,  position,  stand- 
ing^om  fto,  to  stand.  See  Stand.] 
STATE,  st&ty  v,U  to  set ;  to  settle ;  to  es- 
tablish ; 

Who  calls  the  ooancll  ttatet  the  day.— Fttp^ : 
to  express  the  particulars  of ;  tosetdown 
in  d^»il  or  in  gross ;  to  represent  fttUy 
In  words  ;  to  make  known  spectfioally ; 
to  explain  particularly ;  to  narrate ;  to 
recite  ;  as,  to  state  an  opinion,  to  state 
the  particulars  of  a  case  ;  <*  I  pret^ided 
not  fully  to  state^  much  less  demonstrate, 
the  truth  contained  in  the  text.*' — Atter' 
bury.^^To  state  rr,  to  assume  state  or 
dignity:  to  act  or  conduct  one's  self 
pompously.  "Rarelv  dressed  up,  and 
taugnt  to  state  it.^^^^Beau.  A  FL 

STATED,  st&t'ed,  adj.,  settled :  established : 
fixed  :  r^ular. — adm.  Stat'&dlt. 

STATELY,  stat'H,  adj.  showing  date  or 
dignity:  majestic:  grand. -^n.  Snxs'* 

UNBSS. 

STATEMENT,  stfit'ment,  n.  the  act  of 
stating :  that  which  is  stated :  a  narra- 
tive or  recital. 

STATE-PAPER,  st&t'-p&'per,  n.  an  oiBcial 
paper  or  document  relating  to  affairs  of 
state. 

STATE-PRISONER,  stat'-priz'n-er,  n.  a 
prisoner  confined  for  offences  against 
the  state. 

STATEROOM,  stfit'rOSm,  n.  a  statdv  roam 
in  a  palace  or  mansion :  principal  room 
in  the  cabin  of  a  ship. 

STATE2SMAN,  8tS.ts'man,  n.  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  state  or 
of  government :  one  skilled  in  e^overn- 
ment :  one  employed  in  public  aimirs :  a 
politician. — n.  States'makship. 

STATESMANLIKE,  st&ts'man - Uk,  adj., 
like  a  statesman. 

STATIC,  stat'ik,  STATICAL,  stat'ik-al.  adj. 
pertaining  to  statics:  pertaining  to  bodies 
at  rest  or  in  equflibrium:  resting:  acting 
by  mere  weight. 


STATICS,  statlks,  n.  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  action  of  force  in  maintain^ 
ing  rest  or  preventing  change  of  motion. 

SGr.  statikS  (epistimi,  science,  being  un- 
terstood) — histemi,  cog.  with  E.  Stand.] 

STATION,  eta'shun,  n.  the  place  where  a 
person  or  tiling  stands:  post  assigned : 
position :  office :  situation  :  occupation  : 
business :  state :  rank  :  condition  in  life . 
the  place  where  railway  trains  come  to  a 
stand  :  a  district  or  branch  post-office.-  - 
v.t.  to  assign  a  station  to :  to  set :  to  ap- 
point to  a  post,  place,  or  ofllice.  [Lit.  "  a 
standing,"  Fr.—Ij.fffafM>—sfo.  See  Stand.] 

STATIONARY,  sta'shun-ar-i,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  a  stfition :  standing:  fiLxed:  settled: 
acting  from  or  in  a  fixed  position  (as  an 
engine):  not  progressing  or  retrogressing: 
not  impro\'ing. 

STATIONER,  sta'shun-or,  n.  one  who  sella 
paper  and  other  articles  used  in  writing. 
[Orig.  a  bookseller,  from  occupying  a 
stall  or  station  in  a  market  place.] 

SfTATIONERY,  sta'shun-er-i,  acfj.  belone- 
ing  to  a  stationer.— 7u  the  articles  sold 
by  stationers. 

STATIST,  sta'tist,  n.  a  statesman,  a  politi- 
cian. 

STATISTIC,  sta-tistlk,  STATISTICAL,  sta- 
tist'ik-al,  cu]^'.  pertaining  to  or  containing 

statisHcs.^aav.  STATIST'lCAUiY. 

STATISTICIAN,  stat  -  ist  -  ish'an,  n.  one 
skilled  in  the  science  of  statistics. 

STATISTICS,  sta-tist'iks,  n.  a  collection  of 
facts  and  figures  regarding  the  condition 
of  a  people,  class,  etc.:  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  statistics.  [Coined  (as  if  from  a  form 
statistikS)  from  the  6r.  statizd,  to  set  up, 
establish/] 

OTATTJARY,  stat'Q-ar-i,  n.  the  art  of  carv- 
ing statues :  a  statue  or  a  collection  ot 
statues :  one  who  makes  statues  :  one 
who  deals  in  statues.    [L.  statiuzrius.'] 

STATUE,  stat'fi,  n.  a  likeness  of  a  living  oe- 
ing  carved  out  of  some  solid  substance  : 
an  image.  PLit.  **  that  which  is  made  to 
stand  or  is  set  up,**Fr. — ^L.  statuor-^atuo, 
to  cause  to  stand — sto.} 

STATUESQUE,  stat-fl-esk',  a^f.  like  a 
statue.    [Fr.] 

STATUETTE,  stat-ti-ef ,  n.  a  small  statue. 

STATURE,  stat'tlr,  n.  the  height  of  any 

animal.    [L.  sfafura.l 
STATUS,  sta'tuB,7i.,  state:  condition:  rank. 

STATUTABLE,  stat'Qt-a-bl,  ad^'.  made  by 
statfde:  according  to  statute.— adv.  Stat- 

UTABLY. 

STATUTE,  stat'dt,  n.  a  law  expressly  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  (as  distinguished 
from  a  customary  law  or  law  of  use  and 
wont) :  a  written  law :  the  act  of  a  cor- 
poration or  its  founder,  intended  as  a  per- 
manent rule  or  law.  [L.  statutum^  uiat 
which  is  set  up— stafwo.] 

STATUTORY,  stat'flt-or-i,  adj.  enacted  by 
statute:  depending  on  statute  for  i£a 
authority. 

STAUNCJB.  STAUNCLHY,  STAUNCH- 
NESS.   See  Stanch,  etc. 

STAVE,  stav,  n.  one  of  the  pieces  of  which 
a  cask  is  made :  a  staff  or  part  of  a  piece 
of  music  :  a  stanza. — v.t,  to  break  a  stave 
or  the  staves  of :  to  break :  to  burst :  to 
drive  off,  as  with  a  staff :  to  delay  i—pa.t. 
and  pa.p,  staved  or  stove.  [By-form  of 
Stab  and  Staot.] 

STAY,  sta,  r.t.  to  remain  :  to  abide  for  any 
time :  to  continue  in  a  state :  to  wait : 
to  cease  acting :  to  dwell :  to  trust. — v.t. 
to  cause  to  stand  :  to  stop  :  to  restrain  : 
to  delay :  to  prevent  from  falling :  to 
prop :  to  support  :—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  staid, 
stayed. — n.  continuance  in  a  place:  abode' 
for  a  time  :  stand :  stop :  a  fixed  state  \ 
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(B.)  a  standHstill :  prop :  support :  (naut,) 
a  large  strong  rope  running  from  the 
head  of  one  mast  to  another  mast  f "  fore- 
and-aft  *'  stay),  or  to  the  side  of  tne  ship 
('*  back  "-stay)  :—pl.  a  kind  of  stiff  inner 
waistcoat  worn  by  women.  [O.  Fr.  e«- 
teir — ^L.  stare,  to  stand.] 

STEAD,  sted,  n.  the  place  which  another 
had  or  might  have.  [Lit.  "  a  standing- 
place,"  A.S.  atede,  from  root  of  Stand  ; 
cog.  with  Ger.  statt,] 

STEADFAST,  sted'fast,  adj.  firmly  fixed  or 
established  :  firm  :  constant :  resolute  : 
steady.— adv.  Stead'fastly.— n.  Stkad'- 

FASTNESS. 

STEADY,  sted'i,  adj.  (camp.  Stead'ier, 
8uperl.  Stead'iest),  firm  m  standing  or 
in  place  :  fixed  :  stable  :  constant :  reso- 
lute :  consistent :  reg^ar  :  uniform. — 
adv.  Stead'ily.— n.  Stead'inbss. 

STEADY,  sted'i,  v.t.  to  make  steady:  to 
make  or  keep  firm: — pa.t  and  pa.p, 
stead'ied. 

STEAK,  st&k,  n.  a  slice  of  meat  (esp.  beef) 
broiled,  or  for  broiling.  [M.E.  steHee^ 
prob.  from  Ice.  steiky  steikja^  to  broil.1 

STEAL,  st£l,  v.t.  to  take  by  theft,  or  felo- 
niously :  to  take  away  without  notice : 
to  gain  or  win  by  address  or  by  gradual 
means. — v.i,  to  practice  theft :  to  take 
feloniously :  to  pass  secretly :  to  slip  in 
or  out  unperceived  i—pa.t,  stole  ;  pa,p. 
stdl'en. — n.  Steal'eb.  [A.S.  stdan;  cog. 
with  GJer.  stehien;  further  conn,  with  Or. 
stereOf  to  rob.  Sans,  stenas,  a  thief.  1 

STEALTH,  stelth,  n.  the  act  of  stealing:  a 
secret  manner  of  bringing  anything  to 
nass 

STEALTHY,  stelth'i,  ad^J.  done  by  stealth  : 
unperceived  :  secret. --adt?.  Stealth'ilt. 
— n.  Stealth'inkss. 

STEAM,  stem,  n.  the  vapor  into  which 
water  is  changed  when  heated  to  the 
boilings-point,  water  in  the  gaseous  state: 
the  mist  formed  by  condensed  vapor: 
any  exhalation. — v.t.  to  rise  or  pass  off 
in  steam  or  vapor :  to  move  by  steam.— 
v.t.  to  expose  to  steam.  [A.S.  steam; 
cog.  with  iXit.  stoom,  Fris.  stoame.] 

STEAMBOAT,  stSm'bat.  STEAMSHIP, 
stgm'ship,  STEAM-VESSEL,  stSm'-ves'- 
el,  n.  a  boat,  ship,  or  vessel  propelled  by 
steam. 

STEAM-ENGINE,  stSm'-en'jin,  n.  an  en- 
gine or  machine  which  changes  heat 
into  useful  work  through  the  medium  of 
steam^M 

STEAMER,  stSm'er,  n.  a  vessel  moved  by 
steam :  a  vessel  in  which  articles  are 
steamed. 

STEAMY,  stdm'i,  ady.  consisting  of  or  like 
steam :  full  of  steam  or  vapdT. 

STEAKINE,  st8'a-rin,  n.  the  solid  substance 
of  beef  and  mutton  suet.  [Gr.  stear, 
steatos,  suet — stSnai,  aorist  inf.  of  his- 
tSmi,  to  make  to  stand. 

STEATITE,  ste'a-tit,  n.  soanstone,  a  soft 
magnesian  rock,  soapy  ana  unctuous  to 
the  touch.  [Gr.  steatites — stear.  See 
Stearine.1 

STEED,  sted,  n.  a  horse  or  stallion,  esp.  a 
spirited  horse.  [A.S.  steda,  from  the  root 
of  Stand.] 

STEEL,  stSl,  n.  any  instrument  of  steel : 
iin  instrument  of  steel  for  sharpening 
inives  on  :  extreme  hardness  :  a  chaly- 
beate medicine :  iron  combined  with  a 
•mall  portion  of  carbon.  Steel  usually 
contains  also  small  quantities  of  silicon, 
phosphorus,  manganese,  and  sulphur,  but 
iron  and  carbon  appear  to  be  its  only  es- 
sential constituents.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  iron  and  carbon  vai^  in  steel 
of  different  qualities ;  but  in  that  used 
for  ordinary  purposes  the  carbon  amounts 
from  about  0'6  to  1*5  per  cent,  the  tough- 
new,  tenacity,  and  hardness  inoreanng 


with  the  increase  of  the  carbon,  the  elas- 
ticity diminishing  as  the  hardness  in- 
creases, and  vice  versa.  At  a  red  heat 
steel  is  malleable  and  may  be  welded. 
The  c^lor  is  a  bright  grayish  white,  the 
texture  closely  granular,  the  specific 
gravity  varying  from  7*63  to  7*81.  Steel 
formea  from  bar-iron  by  cementation  is 
called  blistered  steel,  from  its  surface  ac- 
quiring a  blistered  character  in  the  proc- 
ess. When  blistered  steel  is  rolled  or 
beaten  down  into  bars,  it  is  called  shear- 
steel,  and  if  it  be  melted,  cast  into  ingots, 
and  again  rolled  out  into  bars,  it  forms 
cast-steel.  Natural  or  German  steel  is  an 
impure  and  variable  kind  of  steel  pro- 
cured from  cast-iron,  or  obtained  at  once 
from  the  ore.  The  natural  steel  yielded 
by  cast-iron,  manufactured  in  the  refin- 
ing houses,  is  known  by  the  general  name 
ot  furnace  steel,  and  that  which  has  only 
been  once  treated  with  a  refining  furnace 
is  particularly  called  rough  steel.  The 
peculiarity  of  steel,  upon  which  its  high 
value  in  the  arts  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pends, is  its  property  of  becoming  hard 
after  being  heated  to  redness  and  then 
suddenly  cooled  by  being  plunged  into 
cold  water,  and  of  being  again  softened 
down  to  any  requisite  degree  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  certain  temperarure.  This 
process  is  called  tempering.  It  is  found 
that  the  higher  the  temperature  to  which 
steel  is  raised,  and  the  more  sudden  the 
cooling,  the  greater  is  the  hardness;  and 
hence,  any  degree  of  hardness  can  be 
given  to  steel  which  is  required  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 
According  to  the  degree  of  hardness  to 
which  steel  is  tempered  it  assumes  vari- 
ous colors,  and  formerly  these  colors 
served  as  guides  to  the  workman.  Now, 
however,  a  thermometer,  with  a  bath  of 
mercury  or  oil,  is  employed,  and  the  op- 
eration of  tempering  is  performed  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  certainty.  The 
uses  of  steel  in  forming  various  kinds  of 
instruments,  edge-tools,  springs,  etc.,  are 
well  known, — acy.  made  of  steel. — v.t.  to 
overlay  or  edge  with  steel :  to  harden : 
to  make  obdurate.  [A.S.  styl ;  cog.  with 
Ice.  stal,  Ger.  stahl.] 

STEEL-BRONZE,  stel'-bronz,  n.  a  very 
hard  and  tenacious  alloy,  composed  of 
about  90  parts  copper  to  10  parts  tin,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  steel,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  cannon. 

STEEL-ENGRAVING,  stgl'-en-grav-ing,  n. 
the  art  of  engraving  u{K>n  steel-plates  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  prints  or  im- 
pressions in  ink,  upon  paper  and  other 
substances :  the  deugn  en^aved  upon 
the  steel-plate:  an  impression  or  print 
taken  from  the  engraved  steel  plate. 

STEELING,  storing,  n.  the  process  of  weld- 
ing a  piece  of  steel  on  that  part  of  a  cut- 
ting instrument  which  is  to  receive  the 
edge:  the  process  of  covering  a  metal- 
plate  with  steel  by  voltaic  electricity  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  durable; 
it  is  applied  to  stereotype  and  engraved 
copper-plates. 

STEEL-PLATE,  st6l'-plat,n.  a  piece  of  steel 
flattened  or  extended  to  an  even  surface, 
and  of  uniform  thickness ;  such  plates 
are  used  as  armor  for  the  sides  of  war- 
ships, being  much  improved  on  by  the 
addition  of  nickel  in  our  modern  cruisers: 
a  plate  of  polished  steel  on  which  a  design 
is  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  transfer- 
ring it  to  paper  by  imi)ressing  or  printing: 
the  impression  or  print  taken  from  the 
engraved  plate. 

STEELYARD,  stiVyArd,  n.  a  weighing  mar 
chine,  in  which  a  single  weight  is  moved 
along  a  graduated  b^m.  [Orig.  thef^ard 


in  London  where  sted  was  sold  by  Ger- 
man merchants.] 

STEEP,  step,  adif.  rising  or  descending  with 
great  inclination :  precipitous. — n.  a  pre- 
cipitous place:  a  precipice. — adv.  Steh*'- 
LY.— n.  Steep'nkss.— Steep'en,  v.i.  to  be- 
come steep.     FA.S.  steap.] 

STEEIP,  step,  v.t.  to  dip  or  soak  in  a  liquid: 
to  imbue.— n.  something  steeped  or  used 
in  steeping  :  a  fertilizing  liquid  for  seed. 
[M.  E.  stopen ;  prob.  conn,  with  Steep, 
acU.} 

STEEPLE,  step'l,  n.  a  tower  of  a  church  or 
building,  ending  in  a  point.  [A.S.  stepel; 
conn,  with  Steep,  ac{;.,and'with Staple.] 

STEEPLECHASE,  stepa-chas,  n.  a  chase  or 
race,  over  all  obstacles,  direct  toward  a 
distant  object,  orig.  a  Steele. 

STEER,  ster,  n.  a  young  ox,  esp.  a  cas- 
trated one  from  two  to  four  years  old. 
[A.S.  steor;  Ger,  stier;  akin  to  Li.  taurus, 
w.  tauros.  Sans.  sthHra,  Ice.  thior,  Celt. 
tarbh.] 

STEER,  ster,  v.t.  to  direct  with  the  helm : 
to  guide:  to  govern. — v.i.  to  direct  a  ship 
in  its  course :  to  be  directed :  to  move. 
rA.S.  steoran;  cog.  with  Gter.  steuem, 
ice.  styra,  to  guide.] 

STEERAGE,  ster'&j,  n.  act  or  practice  of 

steering :  the  effect  of  a  rudder  on  the 

.ship  :  .an  apartment  in  the  forepart  of  a 

ship  for  passengers  paying  a  lower  rate 

of  fare. 

STEERSMAN,  sterz'man,  n.  a  man  who 
steers  a  ship. 

STEERSMATE,  stSrz'mftt,  n.  one  who 
steers :  a  steersman  or  helmsman.  "  Such 
a  steersmate  at  the  helm." — Milton. 

STEEVE,  stev,  v.i.  (naut.)  to  project  from 
the  bows  at  an  angle  instead  of  horizon- 
tally, said  of  a  bowsprit.  [Akin  to  stiff, 
andjserhaps  directly  from  the  Dutch; 
cf.  Dut.  steviq,  stiff,  firm.  A  steeving 
bowsprit  has  its  name  from  the  lower 
end  being  fixed  stiff  or  firmly  and  im- 
movably in  the  vessel,  a  horizontal  one 
being  movable.] 

STEEvE,  st§v,  v.t.  (naut.)  to  give  a  cer- 
tain angle  of  elevation  to,  said  of  the  bo  w- 
sprit. 

STEEVE,  stev,  n.  (naut.)  the  angle  which 
the  bowsprit  makes  with  the  horizon  :  a 
long  heavy  spar,  with  a  place  to  fix  a 
block  at  one  end,  and  used  in  stowing 
certain  kinds  of  cargo,  which  need  to  be 
driven  in  close. 

STEEVE,  st§v,  aclj.  firm  :  compacted  :  not 
easily  bent  or  broken.  [Scotch.  A  form 
of  Stiff.] 

STEEVELY,  stSvli,  adv.  firmly :  stoutly. 
[Scotch.] 

STEEVING,  stCv'in^,  n.  (naut)  the  angle 
of  elevation  which  a  ship's  bowsprit 
makes  with  the  horizon. 

STEGANOGRAPHIST,  steg-a-nog^ra-fist, 
n.  one  who  practices  the  art  of  writing  in 
cipher.  [Gr.  steganos,  secret,  and  graphs, 
to  write  i 

STEGANOGRAPHY,  steg-a-nog'ra-fl,  n. 
the  art  of  writing  in  cipher,  or  in  char- 
acters which  are  not  Intelligible  except 
to  the  persons  who  correspond  with  each 
other:  cryptography.  "Occult  notes, 
steganography,  polygraphy. " — Burton. 

STEgNOSIS,  steg-n5'sis,  n.  constipation. 

STEGnOTIC,  steg-not'ik,  adj.  tending  U> 
render  costive,  or  to  diminish  excretions 
or  discharges  generally.  [Gr.  stegndt- 
ikos.] 

STEGNOTIC,  steg-not'ik,  n.  a  medicine 
which  tends  to  produce  costiveness  :  one 
that  diminishes  excretions  or  discharges 
generally. 

S']%IN,  stign,  v.t.  to  line  with  stone  and 
brick,  as  a  well.  Lowkm.  [A«S.  stcsnan, 
to  stone.] 
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STEINBOCK,  8tInl>ok,  n.the  Qerman  name 
of  the  ibex,  an  animal  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  regions  of  southern  Europe. 

STELA,  ste'la,  STELE,  stele,  n.  in  arch. 
a  small  column  without  base  or  capital, 
serving  as  a  monument,  a  milestone,  and 
the  like  :  in  archoBol,  a  sepulchral  slab  or 
column,  which  in  ancient  times  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  gravestone.  [Gr.  stSU^ 
a  post  or  slab,  an  upright  stone,  from 
stem  «to,  to  stand.l 

8TELL,  stel,  t?.f.  to  nx :  to  set :  to  place  in 
a  permanent  manner :  to  place  against  a 
fixed  support ;  as,  to  stell  his  foot  against 
the  wait    (Old  English  and  Scotch.) 

Mine  eye  hath  pUivyed  the  painter  and  hath  vld^d 
Thy  beauty ^8  form  in  table  of  my  heart.— STbol;. 

[Dut.  and  Qer.  steUen,  to  set,  to  place ; 
akin  to  stall.] 

STELLA,  stel'a,  n.  in  surg.  a  bandage  so 
named  because  it  makes  a  cross  or  star 
on  the  back.  It  is  a  roller  applied  so  as 
to  keep  back  the  shoulders,  and  has  been 
often  employed  in  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  clavicle,  sternum,  and  scapula.  [L., 
a  star.] 

STELLAB,  stel'ar,  STELLABY,  stel'ar-i, 
ac(j.  relating  to  the  stars:  starry.  \h, 
stmaris-^tma,  a  star.] 

STELLATE,  stel'ftt,  STFSTiTiATED,  stel'ftt- 
ed,  Offii.  like  a  star :  radiated. 

STELLULAR,  stel'a-lar,  adj.  formed  like 
little  stars.  [From  L.  sUOvla^  dim.  of 
st^Ua  a  star  1 

STELLULATE,  stel'a-l&t,  a/cfi.  (bot.)  like  a 
little  star. 

STEM,  stem,  n.  the  part  of  a  tree  between 
the  ground  and  the  branches  :  the  little 
branch  supf>orting  the  flower  or  fruit :  a 
race  or  faniily:  branch  of  a  family.  [A.S. 
stefn,  stemnit  cog.  with  Ger.  stamm.  The 
root  is  found  in  A.S.  stcef,  Qer.  stab ;  see 
Statf.] 

STEM,  stem,  n.  the  prow  of  a  ship :  a 
curved  piece  of  timber  at  the  prow  to 
which  tne  two  sides  of  a  ship  are  united. 
— v.t.  to  cut,  as  with  the  stem :  to  resist 
or  make  progress  against:  to  stop,  to 
check  i—pr.p.  stemm  ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p* 
stemmea.  [Same  word  as  above,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  forming  the  forepart  of  a 
primitive  ship.] 

STENCH,  stensh,  n.,  stink:  bad  odor  or 
smell.     [A.  S.  stene;  Qer.  stank.     See 

STINg.1 

STENCIL,  sten'sil,  n.  a  plate  of  metal,  etc, 
with  a  pattern  cut  out,  which  is  im« 
pressed  upon  a  surface  by  drawing  a 
Drush  with  color  over  it. — v.t  to  print  or 
paint  by  means  of  a  stencil :— pr.  j>.  sten'- 
cilling  ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  sten'cilled.  [O. 
Fr.  estance  (Ft.  itancon),  a  support — Low 
L.  stantia — L.  «to,  E.  Stand.] 

STENOQRAPET?,  sten-og'rarfl,  n.  art  of 
writing  very  quickly  by  means  of  abbre- 
viations:  shorthand. — n.  Stbnoo'rapheb. 

—adjS.  STENOQRAPH'IO,  SrENOORAPH'lCAIi. 

[Qr.  stenos,  narrow,  and  grapho,  to  write.] 

STENOPHYLLOUS,  ste-nof  il-us  or  sten-6- 
fil'us,  a^'.  in  hot.  having  narrow  leaves. 
[Qr.  stenos,  narrow,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.] 

STENT,  stent,  v.t.  to  keep  within  limits : 
to  restrain  :  to  stint.    Spenser. 

STENT,  v.i.  to  stint :  to  cease :  to  desist. 
Chaucer. 

STENT,  stent,  n.  in  Scots  law,  a  valuation 
of  property  in  order  to  taxation  :  a  taxa* 
tion :  a  tax. — Stent  master,  a  person 
appointed  to  allocate  the  stent  or  tax 
on  the  persons  liable. — Stent  roll,  the 
assessment-roll :  an  allotted  portion  or 
quantity  :  a  task :  a  piece  of  work  to  be 
performed  in  a  determined  time :  stint. 
[Scotch.  O.  E.  and  Scand.  extent,  valua- 
tion ;  Low  L.  extenta,  valuation,  from 
exiendere,  O.  Fr.  et^endrt,  to  estimate.] 


STENT,  stent,  v.t.  in  Soots  law,  to  ajmess : 

to  tax  at  a  certain  rate. 

STENT,  stent,  n.  in  mining,  the  rubbish 
constituting  the  waste  heaps  at  mines. 
Called  also  Trade,  Deads,  Attal,  Stuff. 

STENTORIAN,  sten-t5'ri-an,  adt.  very  loud 
or  powerful,  like  the  voice  of  Stentor,  a 
herald  mentioned  by  Homer.  [L.  sten- 
toreus — Gr. — Stentdr,  Stentor.] 

STEP,  step,  n.  a  pace  :  the  distance  crossed 
by  the  foot  in  walking  or  running :  a 
small  space  :  degree :  one  remove  in  as- 
cending or  descending  a  stair  :  round  of 
a  ladder :  footprint :  manner  of  walking : 
proceeding:  action:  — p2.  walk:  a  self- 
Bupporting  ladder  with  flat  steps. — v.i. 
to  advance  or  retire  by  pacing :  to  walk  : 
to  walk  slowly  or  gravely.— v.  f.  to  set, 
as  a  foot:  to  fix,  as  a  mast  i—pr.p.  stepp'- 
ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  stepped.  [A.S. 
stape ;  Ger.  stapfe.] 

STEP-CHILD,  step'-child,  n.  one  who 
stands  in  the  relation  of  a  child  through 
the  marriage  of  a  parent.  (A..S.  steop, 
Qer.  stief,  orig.  an  adj.  sig.  oereft,  and 
ChildJ— So  Step'-broth'eb^Step'- 
dauoh'ter,  Stef'-fa'tedsr,  Step'-moth'- 

ER,  STEF'-SIS'TER,  STEP'-60N. 

STEPPE,  step,  n.  one  of  the  vast  unculti- 
vated plains  in  the  S.  E.  of  Europe  and 
in  Asia.    [Buss,  st^'.] 

STEPPING-STONE,  step'ing-stCn,  n.  a 
stone  for  stemnng  on  to  raise  the  feet 
above  the  water  or  mud. 

-STER,  a  termination  as  in  maltster,  game' 
ster,  spinster,  sonqster,  denoting  occupa- 
tion. In  the  earliest  times,  and  up  to 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  was  generally  the  sign  of  the  feminine 
gender,  corresponding  to  the  masculine 
-ere  or  -er.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
be^m  to  give  place  as  a  feminine  termi- 
nation to  the  Norman  -ess.  In  modern 
literary  English  there  is  now  only  one 
feminine  word  with  this  suffix,  viz. 
spinster,  but  huckster  was  used  verv  late 
as  a  feminine ;  and  in  Scotch  ana  Pro- 
vincial English  sewster  is  still  used. 
When  the  suffix  -sfer  was  felt  no  longer 
to  mark  the  feminine  distinctively,  some 
new  feminines  were  formed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  termination  -ess  to  the  -ster, 
as  songstress  and  seamstress.  *'  The  suf- 
flx  'Ster  now  often  marks  the  agent  with 
more  or  less  a  sense  of  contempt  and  de- 
preciation, as  punster,  trickster,  game- 
ster.^*— Dr.  Morris.  *»But  we  cannot 
recognize  the  termination  -ster  as  being, 
or  as  having  been  at  some  time  past,  a 
feminine  formative  in  every  instance. 
Not  only  does  the  present  use  of  such 
old  words  as  Baxster,  huckster,  malt- 
ster, songster,  Webster,  not  to  urge  the 
more  recent  oldster,  youngster,  roadster, 
make  it  hard  to  prove  them  all  femi- 
nines ;  but  even  if  we  push  our  inquiries 
further  back  we  nowhere  find  the  group 
clearly  defined  as  such  except  in  modern 
Dutch.  There  was  in  Anglo  -  Saxon 
hoBoere  and  hoBeistre,  and  yet  Pharaoh's 
baker  in  Genesis  xl.  is  bcecistre.  Grimm 
conjectured  that  these  nouns  in  -estre 
are  all  that  is  left  of  an  older  pair  of  de- 
clensions, whereof  one  was  masculine  in 
-estra,  the  other  feminine  in  -estre.** — 
J.  Earle. 

STEREO,  ster'e-o,  n.  a  contr.  of  Sterbo- 
ttfe  :  used  also  adjectively ;  as,  a  stereo 
plate. 

S'nBREOGRAPHIC,  ster-e-o-graf  ik,  STER- 
EOGRAPHICAL,  ster-e-o-graf  ik-al,  ad^. 
pertaining  to  «fereograp^2^;  made  accord- 
mg  to  stereography:  delineated  on  a 
plane.— €Kft?.  Stereooraph'icallt. 

STEREOGRAPHY,  ster-e-og'rarfl,  n.  the 
art  of  showmg  solids  on  a  plane,    [br. 


stereos,   hard,    solid,    and    graphd,    to 
write  1 

STEREOSCOPE,  ster'e-o-skOp,  n.  an  opti- 
cal contrivance  by  which  two  fiat  pict- 
ures of  the  same  object  are  seen  having 
an  appearance  of  solidity  and  reality.— n. 
Stereos'oofy.  [Gr.  stereos,  solid,  and 
skoped,  to  seej 

STEREOSCOPIC,  ster-e-o-skop'ik,  8TERE- 
OSCOPICAL,  ster-e-o-skop'ik-al,  acfj.  per- 
taining to  the  stereoscope. 

STEREOTROPE,  ster'e-o-trOp,  n.  an  instal- 
ment by  which  an  object  is  perceived  as 
if  in  motion  and  with  an  appearance  of 
solidity  or  relief  as  in  nature.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  stereoscopic  pictures, 
generally  eieht,  of  an  object  in  the  suc- 
cessive positions  it  assumes  in  complet- 
ing any  motion,  affixed  to  an  octagonal 
drum  revolving  under  an  ordinary  len- 
ticular stereoscope,  and  viewed  through 
a  solid  cylinder  pierced  in  its  entire 
length  by  two  apertures,  which  makes 
four  revolutions  for  one  of  the  picture- 
drum.  The  observer  thus  sees  the  object 
constantly  in  one  place,  but  its  parts  ap- 
parently m  motion  and  in  solid  and  nat- 
ural relief.  [Gr.  stereos,  solid,  and  tropi, 
a  turning,  from  trepO,  to  turn.] 

STEREOTYPE,  ster'e-o-tip,  n.  a  solid  me- 
tallic plate  for  printing,  cast  from  an 
impression  of  movable  types,  taken  on 
some  plastic  substance :  art  of  making 
or  printing  with  such  plates. — ad^j.  per- 
taining to  or  done  with  stereotypes.  [Gr. 
stereos,  solid,  and  Type.] 

STEREOTYPE,  ster'e-o-tip,  v.t.  to  cast,  as 
a  stereotype  plate  :  to  prepare  for  print- 
ing by  means  of  stereotype  plates ;  as, 
to  stereotype  the  New  Testament,  cer- 
tain societies  have  stereotf^ped  the  Bible : 
to  fix  or  establish  firmly  or  unchangeably. 
"  He  throws  the  whole  of  his  heart  into 
eloquent  descriptions  of  places  that  have 
stereotyped  themselves  in  his  memory  in 
their  most  minute  details." — Edin.  Kev. 

STEREOTYPED,  ster'e-o-tlpt,  p.  and  adj. 
made  or  printed  from  stereotype  plates  : 
formed  in  a  fixed  unchangeable  manner ; 
as,  stereotyped  opinions.  *'  From  1797  to 
the  present  hour,  the  amount  of  the 
land-tax  remains  stereotyped,** — Eclec. 
Rev.     

STEREOTYPER,  ster'e-o-tlp-er,  n.  one  who 
makes  stereotype  plates. 

STERILE,  ster'il,  adj.  unfruitful :  barren : 
destitute  of  ideas  or  sentiment.  [Fr. — L. 
sterilis,  akin  to  Qr.  stereos,  hard,  and  to 
steira,  a  barren  cow.  Sans,  stari.] 

STERILITY,  ster-il'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
sterile :  unfruitfulness  :  barrenness. 

STERLING,  ster'ling,  adj.  an  epithet  by 
which  English  money  of  account  is  dis- 
tinguishea,  signifying  that  it  is  of  the 
fixed  or  standard  national  value ;  as,  a 
pound  sterling,  a  shilling  sterling,  a 
penny  sterling :  according  to  a  fixed 
standard ;  having  a  fixed  and  permanent 
value;  "If  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in 
England.*' — Shak. :  genuine  ;  pure  ;  of 
excellent  quality  ;  as,  a  work  of  sterling 
merit,  a  man  of  sterling  wit  or  sense ; 
"  Do  these  foreign  contemporaries  of  ours 
still  exhibit,  in  their  charactera  as  men, 
something  of  that  sterling  nobleness,  that 
union  of  majesty  with  meekness,  which 
we  must  ever  venerate  in  those  our 
spiritual  fathers  ?*' — Carlyle.  [Said  to  be 
from  the  Esterlings  or  Easterlings,  the 
old  popular  name  in  England  of  traders 
from  the  north  of  (Germany  (east  from 
England),  whose  money  was  of  peculiar 
purity,  and  who  in  the  reign  of  King  John 
first  stamped  pure  coin  in  England.  But 
this  origin  is  doubtful.  According  to 
Wedgwood  sterling  was  originally  the 
name  of  the  Englisn  penny,  the  standard 
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coin  in  which  it  was  sti^fulated  that 
payment  should  be  made ;  it  was  subse- 
(juently  applied  to  the  coinage  of  England 
in  general. J 

STEALING,  ster'ling,  n.  an  old  name  in 
England  for  a  penny :  English  money. 
**  And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling 
view." — Arbuthnot :  standard ;  rate. 

STERN,  stern,  ac^.  severe  of  countenance, 
manner,  or  feehng:  austere  :  harsh  :  un- 
relenting: steadfast. — adv.  Stern'ly. — ru, 
Sternness.  [Orig.  "  rigid,"  A.S.  steme, 
from  the  root  of  Stare  ;  conn,  with  M.£. 
stur,  Scot,  stonr,  Ger.  starr,'] 

STERN,  stem,  n.  the  hindpart  of  a  vessel. 
— n.  Stern'post,  the  aftermost  timber  of 
a  ship  that  supports  the  rudder.  [lit. 
"  the  part  of  a  ship  where  it  is  steered  ;  " 
cf.  Ice.  stjorn,  a  steering.] 

STERNALGIA,  ster-nal'ji-a,  n.  pain  about 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone :  a  name  of 
the  pectoral  angina ;  angina  pectoris. 
Dunglison.  [Gr.  stemon,  the  breast-bone, 
and  aZgo$,  pain.] 

STERNMOST,    stern'most,    adj.    furthest 

STERNSHEETS,  stern'shfits,  n.  the  part  of 
a  boat  between  the  stem  and  the  rowers. 

STERNUM,  ster'num,  n.  the  breast-bone. 
— acy.  Ster'nal.  [L. — Gr.  stemon,  the 
chest  1 

STEMTOTATION,  ster-nu-ta'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  sneezing.  [L.  stemutatio^  stemu- 
tationis,  from  stemuto,  to  sneeze,  freq. 
of  stemuo,  to  sneeze.] 

STERNUTATIVE,  ster-ntl'ta-tiv,  a^j,  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  provoking  to  sneeze. 
[L.  stemuo,  to  sneeze.] 

STERNUTATORY,  ster-nQ'ta-tor-i,  acfj. 
having  the  quality  of  exciting  to  sneeze. 
[Fr.  stemutatoire,  from  L.  stemuo,  to 
snppze  I 

STERNUTATORY,  ister-na'ta-tor-i,  n.  a 
substance  that  provokes  sneezing.  The 
most  familiar  sternutatories  are  snuffs  of 
different  kinds.  They  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  occasion  a  violent  succussion 
of  the  frame,  either  to  restore  suspended 
respiration,  as  in  some  cases  of  fainting, 
or  to  dislodge  some  foreign  body  from 

■   the  nasal  passages  or  windpipe. 

STUiRN-WAY,  stern'-wa,  n.  the  movement 
of  a  ship  backward,  or  with  her  stern 
foremost. — To  fetch  stern-way,  to  ac- 
quire motion  astern. 

STERQUILIN0US,8ter-kwirin.us,  ad(J.  per- 
taining to  a  dunghill :  mean  :  dirty :  pal- 
try. "  Any  ster^fuUinous  rascal  is  licensed 
to  throw  dirt  m  the  faces  of  sovereign 
princes  in  open  printed  language.*^— 
Howell.  [L.  sterquilinium,  a  dunghill, 
from  stereus,  duncf.] 

STERTOROUS,  sterto-rus,  acfj\,  snoring.— 
adv.  Ster'torously.  [Fr.  stertoretix—lu 
9terto,  to  snore.] 

STET,  stet,  in  printing,  a  word  written 
upon  proofs  to  signify  that  something 
which  has  been  deleted  is  after  all  to 
remain.  It  is  often  used  as  a  verb; 
as,  the  passage  was  stetted,  [L.,  let  it 
stand.]      

STETHOMETER,  ste-thom'et-er,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  external 
movement  in  the  walls  of  the  chest 
during  ordinary  or  tidal  respiration.  In 
one  form  a  cord  or  band  is  extended 
round  the  chest,  and  its  extension  as 
the  thorax  is  expanded  works  an  index 
figure  on  a  dial-plate.  [Gr.  stSthos,  the 
brejist,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

STETHOSCOPE,  steth'S-sk6p,  n.  an  instru- 
ment  used  by  medical  men  for  distin- 
guishing sounds  within  the  thorax  and 
other  cavities  of  the  body.  In  its  sim- 
plest and  most  common  form  it  consists 
of  a  simple  hollow  cylinder  of  some  fine- 
grained light  woo^,  as  cedar  or  maple, 


with  one  extremity  funnel^haped  and 
furnished  with  a  conical  plug;  tne  other 
with  a  comparatively  large  orbiculap 
ivory  plate,  fastened  by  a  screw.  In 
using  it  the  funnel-shaped  extremity, 
either  with  or  without  the  plu^,  is 
placed  upon  the  body,  and  the  ivory 
plate  to  the  ear  of  the  listener.  Flexi- 
ble instruments  of  rubber  are  also  used, 
and  are  provided  with  one  or  two  ear- 
tubes,  in  the  latter  case  the  sounds  be- 
ing appreciable  by  both  ears.  [Gr.  ste- 
thos,  the  breast,  and  skoped,  to  examine.] 

STETHOSCOPIC,  steth-o-skop'ik,  STETH- 
OSCOPICAL,  steth-o-skoplk-al,  adj.  at 
or  pertaining  to  a  stethoscope  :  obtained 
or  made  by  means  of  a  stethoscope  :  as,  a 
stethoscopic  examination. 

STETHOSCOPICALLY,  steth-o-skop'ik-al- 
11,  adv.  in  a  stethoscopic  manner :  by 
means  of  a  stethoscope. 

STETHOSCOPIST,  steth'o-skOp-ist,  n.  one 
versed  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 

STETHOSCOPY,  ste-thos'ko-pi,  n.  the  art 
of  stethoscopic  examination. 

STEVEDORE,  stev'e-dor,  n.  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  load  and  unload  vessels. 
[A  corr.  of  Sp.  estivador,  a  wool-packer 
— estivar,  to  stow,  to  pack  wool — ^L.  sii' 
pare,  to  press  together.] 

STEW,  stu,  v.t.  to  boil  slowly  with  little 
moisture. — v.i.  to  be  boiled  slowly  and 
gently. — n.  meat  stewed.  [lit.  "  to  put 
into  a  stove,'^  O.  Fr.  estuver,  Fr.  ituve, 
stove— Low  L.  siuba.    See  Stove.] 

STEWARD,  stii'ard,  n.  one  who  manages 
the  domestic  concerns  of  a  family  or 
institution :  one  who  superintends  an- 
other's affairs,  esp.  an  estate  or  farm : 
the  manager  of  the  provision  department, 
etc.,  at  sea.  [M.  E.  stiward — A.  S.  sti- 
toeard — stiga,  E.  Sty,  and  Ward.] 

STEWARDraS,  stti'ard-es,  n.  a  female 
steward  :  a  female  who  waits  on  ladies 
on  shipboard. 

STEWARDSHIP,  stfl'ard-ship,  n.  office  of 
a  steward :  management. 

SnCCADO,  stik-ka'do,  n.  a  musical  in- 
strument, the  sounds  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  striking  on  little  bars  of  wood, 
which  are  tuned  to  the  notes  of  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  and  struck  with  a  little  ball 
at  the  end  of  a  stick.    [It.] 

STICH,  stik,  n.  a  verse,  of  wnatever  meas- 
ure or  number  of  feet :  a  line  in  the 
Scriptures:  a  row  or  rank  of  trees.  [Gr. 
stichos,  a  line,  a  verse.] 

STIOHIC,  stik'ik,  adj.  relating  to,  or  con- 
sisting oflines  or  verses. 

STICHIDniM,  sti-kid'i-um,  n.  a  peculiar 
kind  of  lance-shaped,  pod-like  receptacle 
in  the  algse,  containing  tetraspores.  [Gr. 
sticJios,  a  rank,  a  line,  and  eiaos,  appear- 
ance, resemblance.] 

STICHOMANCY,  stiVs-man-si,  n.  divinar 
tion  by  lines  or  passages  in  books  taken 
at  hazard:  bibliomancy.  [Gr.  stichos,  a 
line  or  verse,  and  manteia,  divination.] 

STICHOMETRICAL,  stik-5-met'rik-al.  a^j. 
of  or  pertaining  to  stichometry :  charac- 
terized by  stichs  or  lines. 

STICHOMETRY,  sti-kom'et-ri,  n.  measure- 
ment or  length  of  books  as  ascertained 
by  the  number  of  verses  which  each  book 
contains  :  a  division  of  the  text  of  books 
into  lines  accommodated  to  the  sense  :  a 
practice  followed  before  punctuation  was 
adopted.— iVo/.  W.  R.  Smith.  [Gr.  stichos ^ 
a  verse,  and  metron,  measure.] 

STICK,  stik,  n.  a  piece  of  wood  of  indefinite 
size  and  shape,  generally  long  and  rather 
slender ;  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub  cut 
or  broken  off ;  a  piece  of  wood  chopped 
for  burning  or  cut  for  any  purpose  ;  as, 
to  gather  sticks  in  a  wood  ;  "He  that 
breaks  s.  stick  of  Gloster's  grove.^Shak.; 
"And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were 


in  the  wilderness  they  found  a  man  that 
gathered  sticks  upon  tne  Sabbath  day.*' — 
Num.  XV.  88  :  a  rod  or  wand  ;  a  staff ;  a 
walking-stick;  as,  he  never  goes  out 
without  his  stick :  anything  shaped  like 
a  stick;  as,  a  stick  of  sealing-wax:  a  con- 
temptuous term  applied  to  an  awkward 
or  incompetent  person  ;  **He  is  a  stick 
at  letters."— Com/^iitt  Mag.:  in  printing, 
an  instrument  in  which  types  are  com- 
posed in  words,  and  the  words  arranged 
to  the  required  length  of  the  lines. 
Called  also  CoMPOsmo-fiTiCE :  a  thrust 
with  a  pointed  instrument  that  pene- 
trates a  body  ;  a  stab.  [A.S.  sticca,  a 
stick,  a  staff,  a  stake,  a  spike ;  Ice.  stika, 
a  stick,  as  for  fuel,  a  yara  measure;  from 
the  root  seen  in  verb  to  stick  (which  see), 
and  akin  to  stake,  stock.] 

STICK,  stik,  v.t.  to  stab  :  to  thrust  in :  to 
fasten  by  piercing  :  to  fix  in  :  to  set  with 
something  pointed :  to  cause  to  adhere. 
— v.i.  to  hold  to  :  to  remain :  to  stop  :  to 
be  hindered:  to  hesitate,  to  be  embar- 
rassed or  puzzled  :  to  adhere  closely  in 
affection  :— pa.f.  and  pa.p.  stuck.  [A.S. 
stioian ;  cog.  with  Dut.  steken,  G^r. 
stechen ;  from  the  same  root  as  Gr.  stizO. 
See  Sting.] 

STICKLE,  stik'l,  v.i.  to  interpose  between 
combatants:  to  contend  obstinately.  [See 
Stickler.] 

STICKLEBACK,  stik'l-bak,  n.  a  small  river- 
fish,  so  called  from  the  Mdnes  on  its  hOick. 
[Prov.  K  stickle — A.S.  sticeL  (dim.  of 
Stick),  a  spine,  cog.  with  Ger.  stachel, 
and  Back.] 

STICKLER,  stikler,  n.  a  second  or  umpire 
in  a  duel :  an  obstinate  contender,  esp. 
for  something  trifling.  [Orig.  one  of  the 
seconds  in  a  duel,  who  were  placed  with 
sticks  or  staves  to  interpose  occasionally.] 

STICKY,  stik'i,  aof;.  that  sticks  or  adheres  : 
adhesive  :  glutinous. — n.  Stick'inbsb. 

STIFF,  stif,  adj.  not  easilv  bent :  rigid  : 
not  liquid  :  rather  hard  than  soft :  not 
easily  overcome:  obstinate:  not  nat- 
ural and  easy:  constrained:  formal. — 
adv.  Stipp'ly.  —  n.  Stiff'nbss.  [A.S. 
stif;  cog.  with  Gter.  sieif;  prob.  conn. 
with  L.  ^tpo,  to  cram.] 

STIFF,  stif,  n.  in  commerdal  slang,  nego- 
tiable paper,  as  a  bill,  promissory  note, 
or  the  like. — To  DO  A  BIT  OF  stiff,  to  ac- 
cept or  discount  a  bill.  *'Iwish  you'd 
do  me  a  hit  of  stiff,  ^nd  juBt  tell  your 
father  if  I  may  overdraw  my  account  PU 
vote  with  him." — Thackeray. 

STIFFEN,  stif'n,  v.t  to  make  stiff.— v.i.  to 
become  stiff :  to  become  less  impressible 
or  more  obstinate. 

STIFF-NECKED,  stif -nekt,  a^j.  {lit.)  stiff 
in  the  neck :  obstinate :  contumacious. 

STIFLE,  sti'fl,  v.t.  to  stop  the  breath  of  by 
foul  air  or  other  means :  to  suffocate:  to 
extinguish :  to  suppress  the  sound  of : 
to  destroy.  [Prob.  from  Stiff,  and  so  **to 
make  slim"  out  influenced  by  stive,  M.E. 
form  of  E.  Stew.] 

STIFLE,  stf  fl,  v.t.  to  suffocate:  to  perish  by 
suffocation  or  st^^angiilation.    Shak. 

STIFLE,  strfl,  n.  the  joint  of  a  horse  next 
to  the  buttock,  and  corresponding  to  the 
knee  in  man.  Called  also  the  STIFLE- 
JOINT:  a  disease  in  the  knee-pan  of  a 
horse  or  other  animal.  [Perhaps  firom 
Stiff.] 

STIFLE-BONE,  stffl-bOn,  n.  a  bone  in  the 
leg  of  a  horse,  corresponding  to  the  knee- 
T)an  in  man. 

OTIGMA,  stig'ma,  n.  a  brand :  a  mark  of 
infamy :  (bot.)  the  top  of  a  pistil  :—pl. 
Stig'mas  or  Stio'mata.  [Lit.  "the  mark 
of  a  pointed  instrument,^'  L.— Gr. — ^root 
stig,  to  be  sharp  (Sans,  tig),  seen  also  in 
L.  -stinguo,  -stigo,  and  in  E.  SncK, 
Stino.] 
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STIGMATA,  stig'ma-ta,  n,  the  marks  of 
the  wounds  on  Christ's  body,  or  marks 
resembling  them,  said  to  have  been  mi- 
raculously impressed  on  the  bodies  of 

STIGMATIC,  stig-mat'ik,  STIGMATICAL, 
stig-mat'ik-al,  ddj.  marked  or  branded 
with  a  stigma :  giving  infamy  or  re- 
proach.— adv,  Stigmat'icallt. 

STIGMATIZE,  stig'ma-tiz,  v,t.  to  brand 
with  a  stigma,  [Gr.  stigmatizo.  See 
Stigma.] 

STILE,  stil,  n.  a  step  or  set  of  steps  for 
climbing  over  a  wall  or  fence.  [A.S. 
stigel,  a  step— 8fi£^an,  akin  to  Qer.  steir 
gerijio  mount.] 

STILE,  stil,  n.  the  pin  of  a  dial.  Same  as 
Style. 

STILETTO,  sti-let'o,  n.  a  little  style  or  dag- 
ger with  a  round  pointed  blade :  a  pointed 
instrument  for  making  eyelet  holes  :— ^pZ. 
Stilett'OS. — v.t.  to  stab  with  a  stiletto  : 
— pr.p.  stilett'oing ;  jpa,t,  and  pa.p.  sti- 
lett'oed.  [It.,  dim.  of  sftZo,  a  dagger — 
L.  stiltis.    See  Style.] 

STILL,  stil,  adj,  silent :  motionless :  calm. 
— vJ.  to  quiet :  to  silence  :  to  appease  : 
to  restrain. — adv.  always :  nevertheless : 
after  that. — n.  Still'ness.  [A.S.  stille^ 
fixed,  firm  ;  Dut.  stiller  Gter.  stUI ;  from 
the  root  of  Stall.] 

STILL,  stil,  v.t  to  cause  to  fall  by  drops : 
to  distil. — n,  an  apparatus  for  distilling 
liquids.  [L.  stillo,  to  cause  to  drop—- 
sttlla,  a  drop,  or  simply  a  contr.  for  Dis- 
till, like  Sport  from  DISPORT.] 

STrLL-BORN,  stil'-bawrn,  adj.  dead  when 
born. 

STILLINGIA,  stil-lin'ji-a,  n.  a  genus  of 
plants,  one  of  the  species  being  the  fa- 
mous tallow-tree  of  China.  The  species 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  shrubs  with 
stipulate  alternate  leaves  and  flowers  in 
spikes,  the  upper  being  male  and  the 
lower  female,  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  tallow-tree  of 
China  grows  to  the  height  of  a  pear-tree, 
having  a  trunk  and  branches  like  the 
cherry,  and  foliage  like  the  black  poplar. 
Its  fruits,  which  are  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  contain  three  seeds  thickly 
coated  with  a  fatty  substance  which  fur- 
nishes the  Chinese  with  candles  and  oil 
for  their  lamps.  The  tallow  obtained 
from  the  fruit  is  also  employed  in  medi- 
cine instead  of  lard.  [In  honor  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Stillingfleetf  an  eminent  En- 
glish botanist.] 

STILL-LIFE,  stil'-lif,  n.  the  class  of  pict- 
ures representing  inanimate  objects. 

STILL-ROOM,  stil -roSm,  n.  an  apartment 
where  liquors,  preserves,  and  the  like,  are 
kept :  a  housekeeper's  pantry. 

STILLY,  stil'i,  adj.,  still :  quiet :  calm. 

STILLY,  stU'li,  adv.  silently :  gently. 

STILT,  stilt,  n.  a  support  of  wood  with  a 
rest  for  the  foot,  used  in  walking. — v.t. 
to  raise  on  stilts :  to  elevate  by  unnat- 
ural means.  pLiOw  Ger.  and  Dut.  stdte,  a 
stilt ;  Sw.  stylta^  a  support.]  

STILT-BIRD,  stilt'-berd,  STILT-PLOVER, 
stilt'-pluv-er,  n.  a  wading  bird  having  re- 
markably long  slender  legs,  a  feature 
from  which  it  derives  its  common  name. 
It  has  a  long  straight  bill,  also  very  long 
wings  for  its  size.  It  exhibits  a  general 
white  color,  the  back  and  wings  in  the 
male  being  deep  black,  whilst  those  of 
the  females  are  of  a  brownish-black  hue. 
The  average  length  of  the  stilt-bird  is 
about  13  or  18  inches.  The  legs,  which 
are  of  a  red  color,  measure  from  18  to  20 
inches.  They  are  destitute  of  a  hind  toe, 
and  the  three  front  ones  are  united  by  a 
membrane  at  their  bases.  DifiTerent  spe- 
cies are  found  in  America,  Australia,  and 
England. 


STIMULANT,  stim'O-lant,  adjF.,  sttrmdat- 
ing :  increasing  or  exciting  vital  action. 
— n.  anything  that  stimulates  or  excites: 
a  stimulating  medicine.    [See  SmftiLUS.] 

STIMULATE,  stim'ti-lftt,  v.t.  toprtcfc  with 
anything  sharp  :  to  incite  :  to  instigate. 
— n.  Stmula^on. 

STIMULATIVE,  stim'G-l&t-iv,  adj.  tending 
to  stimulate. — n.  that  which  stimulates 
or  excites. 

STIMULUS,  stim'u-lus,  n.  a  goad :  any- 
thing that  rouses  the  mind,  or  that  ex- 
cites to  action  :  a  stimulant :— ^7.  Sroc'- 
Uil.  IXu  stimulus  (for  stig-mmusy—Qr. 
stizO,  to  prick.    See  Stigma.] 

STING,  sting,  v.t.  to  stick  anything  sharp 
into,  to  pain  acutely  :—pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
stung. — n.  the  sharp-pointed  weapon  of 
some  animals :  the  thrust  of  a  sting  into 
the  flesh :  anything  that  causes  acute 
pain :  the  point  in  the  la.st  verse  of  an 
epigram.  [A.S.  sting-^m ;  cog.  with  Ice. 
stingaf  Gr.  stizOt  to  prick  (whence  Sno- 

BTlNCfY,  stin'ji,  acfj.  niggardly:  avaricious. 

—adv.  Stin'gily.— w.  Stin'giness.    [Ety. 

unknown.] 
STINK,  stingk,  v.i.  to  8m£ll :  to  give  out  a 

strong,  offensive  smell: — pa.t.  stank; 

Ja.p.  stunk. —  n.  a  disagreeable  smell. 
\..S.  stincan ;  Ger.  stinken,,  to  smell.] 
NKPOT,  stingk'pot,  n.  an  earthen  Jar 
or  pot  charged  with  a  stinking,  combust- 
ible mixture,  and  used  in  boarding  an 
enemy's  vessel. 

STINT,  stint,  v.t  to  shorten :  to  limit :  to 
restrain.— 41.  limit:  restraint:  proportion 
allotted.    [A.S.  astyntan,  from  Stuwt.] 

STIPEND,  stfpend,  n.  a  salary  paid  for 
*  services :  settled  pay.  [L.  stipendium — 
stips  (akin  to  L.  siipo,  to  crowd  or  press 
togetner,  and  therefore  orig.  "  small  coin 
in  heaps"),  a  donation,  and  pendo,  to 
weigh  out.J 

STIPENDIARY,  stl-pend'i-ar-i,  <k(/.  receiv- 
ing stipend. — n.  one  who  performs  ser- 
vices for  a  salary,  applied  to  certain 
magistrates  in  England  and  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada. 

STIPULATE,  stip'Q-lat,  v.i.  to  contract :  to 
settie  terms. — n.  Stip'ulatob.  [L.  stip- 
vior,  '<itus,  prob.  from  O.  L.  stipuluSj 
firm,  conn,  with  stipo,  to  press  firm.] 

STIPULATION,  stip-Q-la'shun,  w.  act  of 
stvpulating :  a  contract. 

STIR,  ster,  v.t.  to  move :  to  rouse :  to  in- 
stigate.— v.i.  to  move  one's  self:  to  be 
active  :  to  draw  notice:— ^. p.  stirr'ing ; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  stirred. — n.  tumult :  bus- 
tle.— n.  Stirr'eb.  [A.S.  styrian ;  lyut, 
storen,  Ger.  stOren,  to  drive  ;  conn,  with 
Steer,  v.] 

STIRRUP,  stir'up,  n.  a  ring  or  hoop  sus- 

S ended  by  a  rope  or  strap  from  the  sad- 
le,  for  a  horseman's  foot  while  mountin^f 
or  riding.  [A.S.  stigerap  —  stigan,  to 
mount,  and  rap,  a  rope.] 

STITCH,  stich,  n.  a  pass  of  a  needle  and 
thread :  an  acute  pain. — v.t.  to  sew  so 
as  to  show  a  regular  line  of  stitches  :  to 
sew  or  unite. — v.i.  to  practice  stitching. 
[A.S.  stice^  a  prick,  stitch  ;  Grer.  sticken, 
to  embroider :  conn,  with  Stick.] 

STITCHWORT,  stich'wurt,  n.  a  genus  of 
slender  plants,  including  the  chick  weed, 
so  called  because  once  oelieved  to  cure 
"stitch "  in  the  side. 

STITHY,  atith%  n.  an  anvil.  "*Let  me 
sleep  on  that  hard  point,'  said  Yarney  ; 
*  I  cannot  else  perfect  the  device  I  have 
on  the  stithv.' ''"Sir  W.  Scott  [Also 
stiddy,  Scand.  studdy.  Ice.  stethx^  an 
anvil ;  from  the  same  root  as  E.  steady, 
steadA 

STITHY,  stifA'i,  v.t  to  forge  on  an  anvil. 
" The  forge  that  stUhiedl£xn  his  helm." 
—Shdk. 


STIVE,  stiv,  v.t.  to  stuff ;  to  cram  ;  to 
crowd  ;  hence,  to  make  hot,  sultry,  and 
close  ;  "  His  chamber  being  commonly 
stived  with  fHends  or  suitors  of  one  kind 
or  other." — Sir  H.  Wotton :  to  stew,  as 
meat  :—pr.p.  stiv'ing  ;  pa.t,  and  pa. p. 
stived.  fProb.  from  an  O.  Fr.  estiver, 
corr.  to  It.  stivare,  Sp.  estivar,  to  stuff, 
to  stow,  from  L.  stipare,  to  cram.] 

STIVE,  stiv,  V,  to  be  stifled:  to  stew,  as 
in  a  close  atmosphere.  "  I  shall  go  out 
in  a  boat.  One  can  get  rid  of  a  few  hours 
in  that  way  instead  of  sHving  in  a 
wretched  hotel." — Oeorge  Eliot. 

OTTVE,  stiv,  n.  the  floating  dust  in  flour- 
mills  during  the  operation  of  grinding. 
Simmonds.  [Of.  Ger.  staub,  Dan.  sttBV, 
dust.] 

SnVEB,  Btfver,  n.  a  Dutch  coin,  worth 
two  cents :  anything  of  little  value. 
[Dut.  stuiver.'] 

STOAT,  stQt,  n.  a  kind  of  weasel,  called  the 
ermine  when  in  its  winter  dress,  rajty. 
unknown.]  ^     ^ 

STOCCADO,  stok-ftd'o,  n.  a  thrust  in  fenc- 
ing. [It.  stoccata^  a  thrust — stoccOf  a  ra- 
pier, stake — (Jer.  stock,  a  stick.  See  Stiok, 
Stock.] 

ff£OCKt  slok,  n.  something  stuck  or  thrust 
in:  the  stem  of  a  tree  or  plant:  a  post:  a 
stupid  person:  the  part  to  which  others 
are  attached  :  the  original  progenitor : 
family:  a  fund:  capital:  shares  of  a  public 
debt :  shares  of  capital  in  railroad  and 
other  corporations :  store  :  cattle  i—pl. 
Stocks,  an  instrument  in  which  the  legs 
of  criminals  are  confined  :  the  frame  for 
a  ship  while  buildine* :  the  public  funds 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Consols. — v.t  to 
store :  to  supply :  to  fill.  [A.S.  stoec,  a 
stick ;  cog.  with  Dut.  stoc,  Ger.  stock. 
For  the  root  see  Stick.] 

STOCK,  stok,  n.  a  favorite  garden-flower. 
[Orig.  called  stock-gillyflower,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  stemless  clove-pink, 
called  the  gillyflower,  which  see.] 

STOCKADE,  stok-ad',  n.  a  breastwork 
formed  of  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground. — 
v.t  to  surround  or  forti^^  with  a  stock- 
ade. [Fr.  estocade — e8fod--Ger.  stock,  a 
stick  1  • 

STOCCTROKER,  stoVbrGk-er,  n.  a  broker 
who  deals  in  stock  or  shares. 

8TOCKBROKING,  stok'brok-ing, .  n.  the 
business  of  a  stockbroker,  or  one  who, 
acting  for  a  client,  buys  or  sells  stocks 
or  shares,  and  is  paid  oy  commission. 

STOCKDOVE,  stokMuv,  n.  a  species  of 
pigeon,  believed  at  one  time  to  be  the 
stock  of  the  tame  dove :  or  the  doi^e  that 
lives  on  trees  or  in  the  woods. 

STOCK-EXCHANGE,  stok'-eks-chanj',  n. 
the  place  where  stocks  are  exchanged,  or 
bought  and  sold. 

STOCKI'ISH,  stok'fish,  n.  a  general  term 
for  cod,  ling,  tusk,  and  other  fishes  used 
in  a  dried  state. 

STOCKHOLDER,  stck'hold-er,  n.  in  En- 
gland, one  who  holds  stock  in  the  public 
ninds,  or  in  a  company  :  in  U.  8.,  one 
who  holds  public  funds  is  a  bondholder  ; 
the  term  stockholder  is  applied  only  to 
those  who  hold  shares  of  stock  in  rail- 
road andother  corporations. 

STOCKINET,  stok'in-et,  n.  an  elastic,  knit, 
textile  fabric,  of  which  stockings,  under* 
garments,  etc.,  are  made.     Goodrich. 

STOCKING,  stok'ing,  n.  a  close-fitting 
covering  for  the  foot  and  leg.  Stockings 
were  anciently  made  of  cloth  or  milled 
stuff,  sewed  together,  but  they  are  now 
usually  knitted  by  the  hand  or  woven  in 
a  frame,  the  material  being  wool,  cotton, 
or  silk.  [From  stock,  in  sense  of  stocking 
or  leg  covering.  "  The  clothing  of  the 
legs  and  lower  part  of  the  body  formerly 
consisted  of  a  single  garment  called  hose, 
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in  French  chausaes.  It  was  afterwards 
cut  in  two  at  the  knees,  leaving  two 
pieces  of  dress,  viz.  knee-breeches,  or,  as 
they  were  then  called,  upperstocks,  or  in 
French  haut  de  ehausses,  and  the  nether- 
stocks  or  stockings,  in  French  bos  de 
diausses,  and  then  simply  bas.  In  these 
terms  the  element  stock  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  stump  or  trunk,  the 
part  of  a  body  left  when  the  limbs  are 
cut  oflf." — WedgtooodA 

STOCK-JOBBING,  stok'-job'ing,  n.,  job- 
bing or  speculating  in  stocks. — n.  Stock'- 
jobb'er. 

STOCK-STILL,  stok'-stil,  aclj.,  stiU  as  a 
stock  or  post. 

STOIC,  sto'ik,  n.  a  disciple  of  the  ancient 
philosopher  Zeno,  who  taught  under  a 
porch  at  Athens:  one  indifferent  to 
pleasure  or  pain.  FL.  Stoicus — Gr.  StO- 
ikos — stoa,  a  porch.] 

STOIC,  sto'ik,  STOICAL,  st6'ik-al,  a4f. 
pertaining  to  the  Stoics,  or  to  their 
opinions:  indifferent  to  pleasure  or  pain. 
—adv.  Sto'icaixy.— ^.  Sto'icalnbss. 

ffrOICISM,  stO'i-sizm,  n.  the  doctrines  of 
the  Stoics:  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain. 

STOKE,  stOk,  v.t.  to  stick,  stir,  or  tend  a 
fire.-^.  Stok'eb.    [From  Stick.] 

STOLE,  8t5l,pa.f.  of  Steal. 

STOLE,  stOl,  n.  a  long  robe  or  garment 
reaching  to  the  feet:  a  long,  narrow  scarf 
with  fringed  ends  worn  by  a  priest.  [A.S. 
sM^-h,  sMa — Or.  stoU,  a  robe,  a  garment 
—^eUd,  to  array.] 

STOLEN,  stOl'en,  pa.p.  of  Steal. 

STOLID,  stoFid,  dcff.  dull :  heavy :  stupid : 
foolish.  [Xi.  stohdus;  from  a  root  star^ 
seen  alsoin  Gr.  stereos,  firm.] 

STOLIDITY,  sto-lid'i-ti,  n.  state  of  being 
stolid :  dullness  of  in  t€^ect.  [L.  stoliditas 
— stolidus.] 

STOM  ACH,stum'ak,n.  the  strong  muscular 
bag  into  which  the  food  passes  when 
swallowed,  and  where  it  is  principally 
digested :  the  cavity  in  any  animal  for 
the  digestion  of  its  food  :  appetite. — v.t. 
to  resent,  (orig.)  to  bear  on  the  stomach: 
to  brook  or  put  up  with.  [L.  stomachus 
—Or.  stomojchos,  orig.  the  throat,  gullet; 

Sen  the  orifice  of  the  stomach;  analater, 
e  stomach  itself— «^oma,  a  mouth.] 

STOMACHE2B,  stum^a-cher,  n.  an  ornament 
or  support  for  the  stomach  or  breast  worn 
by  women. 

STOMACHIC,  sto-mak'ik,  STOMACHIC- 
AL,  sto-mak'ik-al,  oof;,  pertaining  to  the 
stomach:  strengthening  or  promoting  the 
action  of  the  stomach.— Stomaoh'ic,  n.  a 
medicine  for  the  stomach. 

STOMACH-PUMP,  stum'ak  -  pump,  n.  a 
small  pump  or  syringe  used  in  medical 
practice,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the 
stomach  and  introducing  cleansing  or 
other  liquids.  It  resembles  the  common 
syringe,  except  that  it  has  two  apertures 
near  the  end,  instead  of  one,  in  which  the 
valves  open  different  ways,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  sucking  and  a  forcing  passage. 
When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  tne 
stomach,  the  pump  is  worked  while  its 
sucking  orifice  is  m  connection  with  a 
flexible  tube  passed  into  the  stomach ; 
and  the  extracted  matter  escapes  by  the 
forcing  orifice.  When  it  is  desired,  on  the 
contrary,  to  throw  cleansing  water  or 
other  liquid  Into  the  stomach,  the  tube  is 
connected  with  the  forcing  orifice,  bv 
which  the  action  of  the  pump  is  reversed!. 

BTOMACH-^TAQGERS,  stum'ak-stag-erz, 
n.  a  disease  in  horses,  depending  on  a  par- 
alytic affection  of  the  stomach.  In  this 
disease  the  animal  dozes  in  the  stable  and 
rests  his  head  in  the  manger ;  he  then 
wakes  up,  and  falls  to  eating,  which  be 
•ontbiiies  to  do  tiU  the  stomach  swells  to 


an  enormous  extent,  and  the  animal  at 
last  dies  of  apoplexy  or  his  stomach 
bursts. 

STONE,  stdn,  n.  a  hard  mass  of  earthy  or 
mineral  matter:  a  precious  stone  or  gem: 
a  tombstone:  a  concretion  formed  Id  the 
bladder:  a  hard  shell  containing  the  seed 
of  some  fruits:  a  standard  weight  of  14  lbs. 
avoirdupois :  torpor  and  insensibility. — 
v.t.  to  pelt  with  stones :  to  free  from 
stones:  to  wall  with  stones. — Stone'- 
BLINI),  acb'.  as  blind  as  a  stone,  perfectly 
blind.  [A.S.  Stan,  cog.  with  Ger.  stein, 
Gr.  stia?] 

STONECHAT,  stOn'chat,  STONECHAT- 
TER,  stdD-chat'er,  n.  a  little  bird,  allied 
to  the  robin,  so  called  from  its  chattering 
and  perching  on  large  stones. 

STONECUTTER,  st6n^kut-er,  n.  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  cut  or  hew  stone. 

STONE-FRUIT,  st5n'-fr65t,  n.  a  fruit 
with  its  seeds  inclosed  in  a  stone  or  hard 
kernel. 

STONE'S -CAST,  stOnz'-kast,  STONE'S- 
THROW,  stSnz'-thrO,  n.  the  distance 
which  a  stone  may  be  cast  or  throum  by 
the  hand. 

STONE- WARE,  stOn'-wOr,  n.  a  species  of 
potter^s  ware  made  from  a  composition 
of  clay  and  flint.  The  clay  is  beaten  in 
water  and  purified,  and  the  flint  is  cal- 
cined, ground,  and  suspended  in  water, 
and  then  mixed  (in  various  proportions 
for  various  wares^  with  the  former  liquor. 
The  mixture  is  tnen  dried  in  a  kiln,  and 
bein^  afterwards  beaten  to  a  proper  tem- 
per, it  becomes  fit  for  being  formed  at 
the  wheel  into  dishes,  plates,  bowls,  etc. 
These  are  baked  in  a  furnace  and  glazed 
by  common  salt.  The  salt  being  thrown 
into  the  furnace  is  volatilized  by  heat, 
becomes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the 
ware,  and  is  decomposed,  the  muriatic 
acid  flving  off  and  leaving  the  soda  be- 
hind it  to  form  a  fine  thin  glaze  on  the 
ware,  which  resists  ordinary  acids. 

STONT,  st5n'i,  ad^f.  made  of  or  resembling 
stone  :  abounding  with  stones  :  hard : 
pitiless  :  obdurate :  (B.)  rocky. 

STOOD,  stood,  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  of  Staio). 
[A.S.  stod.] 

STOOL,  st55l,  n.  a  seat  without  a  back : 
the  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  bowds : 
the  act  of  evacuating  the  bowels.  [A.S. 
std,  Ger.  stuhl;  akin  to  Ger.  steUen,  to 
set,  to  place ;  aJso  to  Still,  adj.,  Stall, 
Stand.] 

STOOP,  st56p,  v.i.  to  bend  the  bodv:  to 
lean  forwara:  to  submit:  to  descend  from 
rank  or  dignity:  to  condescend:  to  swoop 
down  on  the  win^,  as  a  bird  of  prey. — 
v.t.  to  cause  to  incline  downward. — n. 
the  act  of  stooping :  inclination  forward: 
descent :  condescension :  a  swoop.  [A.S. 
stupian :  O.  Dut.  sto^^.  Ice.  stupa ; 
akm  to  Steep  and  Stop?] 

STOOP,  st6dp,  n.  a  pillar.  Ouarles.— Stoop 
AND  Room,  a  system  of  mining  coal, 
where  the  coal  is  taken  out  in  parallel 
spaces,  intersected  by  a  similar  series  of 
passages  at  right  angles.  Between  these 
"rooms"  "stoops '"of  coal  are  left  for 
the  support  of  the  roof  of  the  seam. 
Called  also  PiLLAB  AND  Stall  or  Post 
AND  Stall. 

STOOP,  st5dp,  n.  a  vessel  of  liquor  ;  as,  a 
stoop  of  wine  or  ale.  "  A  stoop  of  wine." 
— Shak,  [A.S.  stoma.  Ice.  staup,  a  cup, 
a  drinking  vessel ;  Dut.  stoop,  a  measure 
of  about  two  quarts ;  Sw.  stop,  a  meas- 
ure of  about  three  pints.] 

STOOP,  stdOp,  n.  the  steps  at  the  entrance 
of  a  house:  door-steps:  also  a  porch  with 
a  balustrade  and  seats  on  the  sides. 
**  Nearly  all  the  houses  were  built  with 
their  gables  to  the  street,  and  each  had 
heavy  wooden  Dutch  stoops,  with  seats 


at  the  door." — J.  F.  Cooper.  [Dut.  stoep 
(pron.  stoop) ;  the  word  was  brought  to 
America  by  the  Dutch  colonists.] 

STOP,  stop,  v.t.  to  stuff  or  close  up :  to  ob- 
struct :  to  render  impassable:  to  hinder: 
to  intercept :  to  restrain:  to  apply  musi- 
cal stops  to  :  to  regulate  the  sounds  of  a 
string^  instrument  by  shortening  the 
strings  with  the  fingers. — v.t.  to  cease^ 
going  forwards  :  to  cease  from  any  mo- 
tion or  action  :  to  leave  off :  to  be  at  an 
end  i—pr.p.  stopp'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
stoppea. — n.  act  of  stopping:  state  of 
being  stopped :  hinderance :  obstacle : 
interruption :  (music)  one  of  the  vent- 
holes  in  a  wind  instrument,  or  the  place 
on  the  wire  of  a  stringed  instrument,  by 
the  stopping  or  pressing  of  which  certain 
notes  are  produced:  a  mark  used  in  punc- 
tuation, [lit.  "  to  stuff  with  taw,**  M.E. 
stoppen — O.  Fr.  estouper  (Ice.  stoppa, 
Gkr.  stopfen,  to  stuff);  all  from  L.  stupaf 
the  coarse  part  of  flax,  tow.] 

STOPCOCK,  stop'kok,  n.  a  short  pipe  in  a 
cask,  etc.,  opened  and  stopped  by  a  cock 
or  kev 

STOP-MOTION,  stop'-m6-shun,  n.  an  ar- 
rangement in  a  machine  by  which  the 
breakage  of  material  in  transitu,  or  the 
failure  of  supply  of  the  material  under 
treatment,  causes  an  arrest  of  the  mo- 
tion. 

STOPPAGE,  stop'aj,  n.  the  act  of  stopping 
or  arresting  progress  or  motion :  or  the 
state  of  being  stopped  ;  as,  the  stoppage 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  stop- 
page of  commerce.  **  We  were  tripping 
away  .  .  .  when  we  came  upon  m^  lady 
in  a  street  stoppage  in  her  chair."  — 
Thackeray  :  a  deduction  made  from  pay 
or  idlowances  to  repay  advances,  etc. — 
Stoppage  in  transttu,  in  law,  the  right 
which'  an  unpaid  vendor  of  goods  has, 
on  hearing  that  the  vendee  is  insolvent, 
to  stop  and  reclaim  the  goods  while  in 
their  transit  and  not  yet  delivered  to  the 
vendee. 

STOPPER,  stop'er,  n.  one  who  stops :  that 
which  closes  a  vent  or  hole,  as  the  cork 
or  glass  mouthpiece  for  a  bottle  :  (naut.) 
a  short  rope  for  making  something  fast. 
— v.t,  to  close  or  secure  with  a  stopper. 

STOPPLE,  stop'l,  n.  that  which  stops  or 
closes  the  mouth  of  a  vessel :  a  cork  or 
plug. — v.t.  to  close  with  a  stopple. 

STORAGE,  st5r-S,j,  n.  the  placing  in  a 
store:  the  safe  keeping  of  goods  in 
a  store :  the  price  paid  or  charged  for 
keeping  goods  in  a  store. 

STORAx,  std'raks,  n.  a  fragrant  g^m-resin 
produced  on  several  species  of  trees  gprow- 
ing  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  [L. 
and  Gr.  styrcus.] 

STORE,  st6r,  n.  a  hoard  or  quantity  gath- 
ered :  abundance :  a  storehouse :  any 
place  where  goods  are  sold  :—pl.  supplies 
of  provisions,  ammunition,  etc.,  for  an 
army  or  a  ship. — v.t.  to  gather  in  quan- 
tities :  to  supply  :  to  lay  up  in  store  :  to 
hoard :  to  place  in  a  warehouse.  [O.  Fr. 
estoire,  provisions — ^L.  instauro,  to  pro- 
vide,] 

STOREHOUSE,  stGr'hows,  n.  a  house  for 
storing  goods  of  any  kind  :  a  repository  : 
a  treasury. 

STORIED,  stS'rid,  adj.  told  or  celebrated  in 
a  storu:  having  a  history:  interesting 
from  the  stories  belonging  to  it. 

STORK,  stork,  n.  a  wading  bird  nearly 
allied  to  the  heron.     [A.S.  store;  Ger. 

StOT(k.\ 

STORK'S-BILL,  storkEr-bil,  n.  a  kind  of 
geranium,  with  the  fruit  like  the  biU  of 
a  stork.    [See  Pblargontom.] 

STORM,  storm,  n.  a  stir  or  violent  commo- 
tion of  the  air  producing  wind,  rain,  etc.: 
a  tempest :  violent  agitation  of  society : 
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oommotion  :  tumult :  calamity :  {mil.) 
an  assault. — v.i.  to  raise  a  tempest :  to 
blow  with  violence :  to  be  in  a  violent 
passion. — v.t  to  attack  by  open  force : 
to  assault.  [A.S.;  Ice.  itormr ;  from 
root  of  Stir.] 
STORMY,  storm'i,  adfj.  having  many 
storms:  a^tated  with  furious  winds:  bois- 
terous :  violent :  passionate. — n,  Stosm'- 

INKSS. 

STORTHING,  stor'ting,  n.  the  parliament 
or  supreme  legislative  assembly  of  Nor- 
way :  the  great  court  or  representative 
of  the  sovereign  people.  It  is  elected 
triennially,  and  holds  annual  sessions. 
When  assembled  the  storthing  divides 
itself  into  two  houses,  one  fouixh  of  the 
members  constituting  the  lagthing,  and 
the  remaining  three-fourths  the  odels- 
thing.  [Dan.  stor,  great,  and  thing, 
court.] 

STORY,  stO'ri,  n.  a  hi$tory  or  narrative  of 
incidents  (so  iaB,):  a  little  tale :  a  fic- 
titious narrative.  [O.  Fr.  estoire.  It  is 
simply  a  short  form  of  History.] 

STORY,  also  STOREY,  std'ri,  n.  a  division 
of  a  house  reached  by  one  fl^ht  of  stairs: 
a  set  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor  or  level. 
[Ety.  dub.;  perh.  from  Store,  and  orig. 
sig.  **  storehouse."] 

STOiTT,  stowt,  adj.  strong :  robust :  cor- 
pulent :  resolute  :  proud :  (B.)  stubborn. 
— n.  a  name  for  porter.— adv.  Stotjt'ly. 
— n.  Stout'nbss:  (B,)  stubborn  ness, 
[Allied  to  O.  Fr.  estout,  bold,  Dut.  stout, 
and  Oer.  stolz,  bold,  stout ;  perh.  from 
the  root  of  Stilt.] 

8T0YE,  stOv,  n.  an  apparatus  with  a  fire 
for  warming  a  room,  cooking,  etc. — v.t. 
to  heat  or  keep  warm.  [Ong.  "  a  hot- 
house," allied  to  Low  Ger.  stove,  O.  Oer. 
stupa  (Gkr.  sttibe,  room) ;  cf .  also  It.  stufa, 
Fr.  4tuve — Low  L.  stuba;  but  whether 
the  Low  L.  word  is  from  the  O.  Ger.,  or 
vice  versd,  ia  doubtful.    Cf.  Stew.] 

STOW,  std,  v.t.  to  place :  to  arrange  :  to 
fill  by  packing  things  in.  [Partly  from 
M.E.  stoutoen,  to  bring  to  a  stand,  partly 
from  M.E.  stoioen,  to  place — stow,  a  place 
— A.S.  siov ;  cf.  Dut.  stuwen,  to  stow,  to 
i)ush,  Ger,  staiten.] 

STOWAGE,  st5'aj,  n.  act  of  stowing  or 
placing  in  order  :  state  of  being  laid  up  : 
room  for  articles  to  be  laid  away. 

STRADDLE,  strad'l,  v.t.  to  strids  or  part 
the  legs  wide :  to  stand  ^or  walk  with 
the  legs  far  apart. — v.t.  to  stand  or  sit 
astride  of. — n.  act  of  striding.  [Freq. 
formed  from  A.S.  strad,  pa.t.  of  stridan, 
£.  Stride.] 

STRA(K>LE,  stragl,  v.t.  to  wander  from 
the  course :  to  ramble  :  to  stretch  be- 

irond  proper  limits :  to  be  dispersed. 
Freq.  formed  partly  from  stray,  partly 
rom  A.S.  strcue,  pa.t.  of  strican,  to  go, 
to  proceed,  E.  Strike.] 

STRAGGLER,  strag'ler,  n.  one  who  strag- 
gles or  goes  from  the  course  :  a  wander- 
ing fellow :  a  vagabond. 

STRAIGHT,  strat,  adj.  direct :  being  in 
a  right  line  :  not  crooked  :  nearest : 
upright.  —  adv.  immediately  :  in  the 
shortest  time. — adv.  Straight'ly.  —  n. 
Straioht'nbss.  [Lit.  <<  stretched,"  A.S. 
ttreht,  pa.p.  of  streccan,  E.  Stretch,  in- 
fluenced also  bv  Strait.] 

STRAIGHTEN,  strat'n,  v.t.  to  make 
straight. 

firrRAIQHTFORWARD,strfit-for'ward,(K{;. 
going /oruTard  in  a  straight  course :  hon- 
est :  open  :  downright.---adv.  Straioht- 

STRAIGHTWAY,  strftt'wft,  adv.  directlv  : 
immediately :  without  loss  of  time.  [See 
Straight  and  Way.] 

STRAIN,  strftn,  v.t  to  stretch  tight:  to 
draw  with  force:  to  exert  to  the  utmost: 

AA 


to  injure  by  overtasking:  to  make  tight: 
to  constrain,  make  uneasy  or  unnatural: 
to  filter. — v.t.  to  make  violent  efforts:  to 
pass  through  a  filter. — n.  the  act  of  strain- 
mg  :  a  violent  effort :  an  injury  inflicted 
bv  straining:  a  note,  sound,  or  song.  fO. 
Ft.  straindre — ^L.  stringo,  to  stretch  tight. 
See  String  and  Strong.] 

STRAIN,  stran,  n.  race:  stock:  generation: 
descent.  [M.E.  strend — A.S.  strynd,  stock 
— strynan,  to  beget.] 

STRAINER,  strftn'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  strains  :  an  instrument  for  filtra- 
tion :  a  sieve,  colander,  etc. 

STRAIT,  strat,  adj.  difficult :  distressful : 
{obs.  strict,  rigorous :  narrow,  so  in  B.). 
— n.  a  narrow  pass  in  a  mountain,  or  in 
the  ocean  between  two  portions  of  land  : 
difficulty:  distress.  [O.  Fr.  estreit,  estroit 
(Fr.  etroity-Li.  strictus,  pa.  p.  of  stringo, 
to  draw  tight.    Doublet  STRlCfT.] 

STRAITEN,  strat'n,  v.t.  to  make  strait  or 
narrow  :  to  confine  :  to  draw  tight :  to 
distress  :  to  put  into  difficulties. 

STRAITLACED,  strataast,  acy.  rigid  or 
•narrow  in  opinion.    [Lit.  "  laced  strait 

•   or  tight  with  stays,"] 

STRAITLY,  strat'li,  adv.  narrowly:  (B.) 
strictly. 

STRArmESS,  strat'nes,  n.  state  of  being 
strait  or  narrow :  strictness  :  {B.)  distress 
or  difficulty. 

STRAND,  strand,  n.  the  margin  or  beach 
of  the  sea  or  of  a  lake. — v.t.  to  run 
aground. — v.t. to  drift  or  be  driven  ashore. 
[A.S.  ;  Ger.  strand,  Ice.  strdnd,  border, 
shore.J 

STRAND,  strand,  n.  one  of  the  strings  or 
parts  that  compose  a  rope. — v.t.  to  breaJc 
a  strand.  [Allied  to  O.  Ger.  streno  (Gfer. 
strahn),  string,  rope,  with  excrescent  -d.] 

STRANGE,  stran j,  ac(j.  foreign :  belonging 
to  another  country:  not  formerly  known, 
heard,  or  seen  :  not  domestic  :  new  : 
causing  surprise  or  curiositv:  marvel- 
lous :  unusual :  odd.— adv.  dtrange'ly. 
—ti.  Strangb'ness.  [O.  Fr.  estrange  (Fr. 
^traiwey^lt.  extraneus — extra,  beyond.] 

STRANGER,  stranj'er,  n.  a  foreigner :  one 
from  home  :  one  unknown  or  unac- 
quainted :  a  guest  or  visitor :  one  not 
admitted  to  communion  or  fellowship. 
[O.  Fr.  estrangier.    See  Strange.] 

STRANGLE,  strang'gl,  v.t.  to  draw  tipht 
the  throat  so  as  to  prevent  breathmg 
and  destroy  life  :  to  choke :  to  hinder 
from  birth  or  appearance :  to  suppress. 
— n.  Strang'ler.      [O.    Fr.    estrangier 

gY.  4trangler) — L.  strangulo,  -atum — 
r.  stranggd,  to  draw  tight.    Cf .  Strang- 

tJRY.l 

STRANGULATED,  strang'gtt-lat-ed,  acfj. 
having  the  circulation  stopped  by  com- 
pression. 

STRANGULATION,  strang-ga-la'shun,  n. 
act  of  strangling:  (med.^  connipression  of 
the  throat  and  partial  suffocation  in 
hysterics. 

STRANGURY,  strang'gfl-ri,  n.  painful  re- 
tention of,  or  difficvuty  in  discharging 
urine.  [L.  stranguricLr—Qr.  strangx,  a 
drop,  from  stranggO,  to  squeeze,  conn, 
witn  L.  stringo  (see  Strain)  ;  and  ouron, 
urine.] 

STRAP,  strap,  n.  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  or 
leather :  a  razor-strop  :  {arch.)  an  iron 
plate  secured  by  screw-bolts,  for  connect- 
mg  two  or  more  timbers. — v.t.  to  beat 
or  bind  with  a  strap :  to  strop  i—pr.p. 
strapp'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  strapped. — 
ac^.  SrRi^iNG,  tall,  hanosome.  [Orig. 
strop,  from  A.S.  stropp,  cog.  with  Dut. 
strop;  allied  to  L.  struppus ;  cf.  Gr. 
str^phd,  to  twist.] 

STRATA,  stra'ta,  pt.  of  Stratum. 

STRATAGEM,  stratVjem,  n.  a  piece  of 
generaUhip :  an  artifice,  esp.  in  war :  a 


plan  for  deceiving  an  enemy  or  gaining 
an  advantage.  [L. — Gr.  stratSg^ma-^ 
stratigos,  a  general — stratos,  an  army, 
and  (w6,  to  lead.] 

STRATEGIC,  stra-tej'ik,  STRATEGICAL, 
stra-tej'i-kal,  adj.  pertaining  to  or  done 
by  strategy.—aav.  Strateg'icauly. 

STRATEGIST,  strat'e-jist,  n.  one  skilled  in 
stratecT  v 

STRATEGY,  strat'e-ji,  n.,  generalship,  or 
the  art  of  conducting  a  campaign  and 
manoeuvring  an  army. 

STRATH,  strath,  n.  (in  Scotland)  an  ex- 
tensive valley  through  which  a  river 
runs.     [Gael.J 

STRATIFICATION,  strat-i-fi-ka'shun,  n. 
act  of  stratifying  :  state  of  being  strati- 
fied  :  process  of  being  arranged  in  layers. 

STRATIFORM,  strat'i-form,  adj.,  formed 
like  strata. 

STRATIFY,  strat'i-fl,  v.t.  to  form  or  lay  in 
strata  or  layers:— pr.j).  strat'ifying ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  strat'ified.  [Fr.  stratyier — L. 
stratum,  anAfacio,  to  make.] 

STRATUM,  stra'tum,  n.  a  bed  of  earth  or 
rock  formed  by  natural  causes,  and  con- 
sisting usually  of  a  series  of  layers :  any 
bed  or  layer  :—pl.  Strata,  stra'ta.  [L. 
— stemo,  stratum,  to  spread  out.] 

STRATUS,  stra'tus,  n.  a  form  of  cloud  oc- 
curring in  a  horizontal  layer.  [L.  See 
Stratum.] 

STRAW,  straw,  n.  the  stalk  on  which  grain 
grows,  and  from  which  it  is  thrashed  . 
a  (quantity  of  them  when  thrashed  :  anv- 
thing  worthless.  [A.S.  «<reatr,Ger.  stroli, 
from  the  root  of  Strew.] 

STRAWBERRY,  straw'ber-i,  n.  a  plant  and 
its  berry  or  fruit,  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed—prob.  so  called  from  its  strewing 
or  spreading  along  the  ground.  [A.S. 
streatv-beriei 

STRAWED  (J?.)  for  strewed,  jpa.f.  andpa.j). 

of  S*nnFvy 

STRAWY,  straw'i,  adj.  made  of  or  like 
straw. 

STRAY,  stra,  v.t.  to  wander :  to  go  from 
the  inclosure,  company,  or  proper  limits: 
to  err  :  to  rove  :  to  deviate  from  duty  or 
rectitude. — n.  a  domestic  animal  that  nas 
strayed  or  is  lost.  [O.  Fr.  estraier,  perh. 
from  estrai — ^L.  strata,  E.  Street  ;  perh. 
influenced  by  Strew.] 

STREAK,  strSk,  n.  a  line  or  long  mark  dif- 
ferent in  color  from  the  eround  :  (mi'n.) 
the  appearance  presented  oy  the  surface 
of  a  mineral  wnen  scratched. — v.^  to 
form  streaks  in  :  to  mark  with  streaks. 
[A.S.  stric,  strica,  a  stroke,  line ;  cog. 
with  Ger.  strich;  from  root  of  Strike.] 

STREAKY,  strek'i,  aclj.  marked  with 
streaks :  striped. 

STREAM,  strgm,  n.  a  current  of  water,  air, 
or  light,  etc. :  anything  flowing  out  from 
a  source:  anything  forcible,  flowing,  and 
continuous:  drift:  tendency. — v.i.  to  flow 
in  a  stream  :  to  pour  out  abundantly  : 
to  be  overflown  with  :  to  issue  in  rays : 
to  stretch  in  a  long  line.  [A.S.  stream ; 
Ger.  Strom,  Ice.  straum-r.] 

STREAMER,  strem'er,  n.  an  ensign  or  flag 
streaming  or  flowing  in  the  wind :  a  lu- 
minous TOam  shootmg  upward  from  the 
horizon. 

STREAMLET,  strSmlet,  n.  a  little  stream. 

STREAMY,  strSm'i,  ac(j.  abounding  with 
streams  :  flowing  in  a  stream. 

STREET,  str§t,  n.  a  road  in  a  town  lined 
with  houses,  broader  than  a  lane.  [A.S« 
street  (Dut.  straat,  Ger.  strasze.  It.  strada) 
— ^L.  strata  (via),  a  paved  (way),  from 
stemo,  E.  Strew.] 

STRENGTH,  strength,  n.  quality  of  being 
strong:  power  of  any  Kind,  active  or 
passive  :  force :  vi^r :  solidity  or  tough- 
ness: power  to  resist  attack:  excellence: 
intensity  :  brigktnMS :   validity :    vigor 
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of  style  or  expression:  security:  amount 
of  force  :  potency  of  liquors  :  a  fortifica- 
tion.   [A.8. — Strang,  E.  Strong.] 

STRENGTHEN,  strength'n,  t\t  to  make 
strong  or  stronger:  to  confirm  :  to  en- 
courage :  to  increase  in  power  or  secur- 
ity.— 17.1.  to  become  stronger. 

STRENUOUS,  stren'G-us,  adlj.  active  :  vig- 
orous :  urgent :  zealous :  bold.  —  adv, 
Stken'uously.— n.  Stren'uousness.  [L. 
strenutts,  akin  to  Gr.  strenes,  strong, 
hard.l 

STRESS,  stres,  n.  force  :  pressure  ;  urgen- 
cy :  strain  :  violence,  as  of  the  weather : 
(wec/i.)  force  exerted  in  any  direction  or 
manner  between  two  bodies.     [Short  for 

DlSTRS!SS.l 

STRETCH,  strech,  v.t  to  extend  :  to  draw 
out :  to  expand :  to  reach  out :  to  exag- 
g^erate,  strain,  or  carry  further  than  is 
right. — v.L  to  be  drawn  out:  to  be  ex- 
tended :  to  extend  without  breaking. — n, 
a^t  of  stretching :  effort :  struggle  : 
reach  :  extension :  state  of  being  stretch- 
ed :  utmost  extent  of  meaning :  course. 
[A.S.  streccan — strac,  strong,  violent, 
cog.  with  Ger.  strack,  straight,  right 
out.] 

STRETCHER,  strech'er,  n.  anything  used 
for  stretching :  a  frame  for  carrjring  the 
sick  or  dead :  a  footboard  for  a  rower. 

STREW,  8tr5d,  v,t.  to  spread  by  scattering: 
to  scatter  loosely  :  — pa.p,  strewed  or 
strewn.  [A.S.  stfeowian ;  allied  to  Ger. 
streueuj  L.  stemo  (perf.  stravi),  Gr.  stor- 
ennymi.  Sans,  stri,] 

STRIATED,  stri'at-ed,  adj,  marked  with 
stricB  or  small  channels  running  parallel 
to  each  other. — n.  Stria'tion.  \tj,  stride 
tus,  pa.p.  8^rtb,  to  furrow — stna,  a  fur- 
row. 1 

STRICKEN,  strik'n,  (B.)pa.p.  of  Strike.— 
Stricken  in  years,  advanced  in  years. 

STRICT,  strikt,  ac^f.  exact:  extremely  nice: 
observing  exact  rules:  severe:  restricted: 
thoroughly  accurate.  —  adv.  Strict'ly. 
—n.  Strictness.  [Orig.  "drawn  ti^ht," 
L.  strictuSy  pa. p.  of  stringo,  to  draw  tight. 
Cf.  Strain  and  Strangle.] 

STRICTURE,  strik'tur,  n.  (med,)  a  morbid 
contraction  of  an^  passage  of  the  body : 
an  unfavorable  criticism  :  censure :  crit- 
ical remark. 

STRIDE,  strid,  vA,  to  walk  with  long  steps. 
— v,t.  to  pass  over  at  astep:— ;pa.f.  str5de 
(o6».  strid) ;  pa.p,  stridd'en. — n.  a  long 
step.  [A.S.  'Stridan  (in  be-stridan,  be- 
stride), prob.  conn,  with  A.S.  stridh, 
strife,  G^r.  streit,  from  the  idea  of 
**  stretching,"  **  straining."] 

STRIDENT,  strTdent,  ac^*.,  creaking,  grat- 
ing, harsh.  [L.  atridens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of 
strideo,  to  creak.] 

STRIFE,  strif,  n.  contention  for  superiority: 

struggle  for    victory  :  contest :  discord. 

JTM.  E.  strif— O.  Fr.  e-strif.    See  Strive.] 

STEUKE,  strik,  v,t  to  give  a  blow  to :  to 
lilt  with  force  :  to  dash  :  to  stamp  :  to 
coin :  to  thrust  in :  to  cause  to  sound : 
to  let  down,  as  a  sail :  to  ground  upon, 
as  a  ship :  to  punish :  to  affect  strongly  : 
to  affect  suddenly  with  alarm  or  surprise: 
to  make  a  compact  or  agreement  :  {B.) 
to  stroke. — r.t.  to  give  a  quick  blow  :  to 
hit :  to  dash :  to  sound  by  being  struck : 
to  touch  :  to  run  aground  :  to  pass  with 
a  quick  effect :  to  dart :  to  lower  the  flag 
in  token  of  respect  or  surrender  :  to  give 
up  work  in  order  to  secure  higher  wages 
or  the  redress  of  some  grievance :— pa.^. 
struck  ;  pa.p.  struck  {pis.  strick'en). — n. 
act  of  striking  for  higher  wages :  {geol.) 
vertical  or  oblique  direction  of  strata, 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. — n. 
Strieker. — ^To  strike  off,  to  erase  from 
an  account :  to  print. — ^To  strike  out,  to 
efface  :  to  bring  into  light :  to  form  by 


sudden  effort.— To  strike  hands  (B.)  to 
become  surety  for  any  one.  [Prob.  orig;. 
sig.  *'  to  draw,"  A.S.  strican ;  Ger.  strei- 
chen,  to  move,  to  strike.] 

STRIKING,  striking,  ac(j.  affecting:  sur- 
prising :  forcible :  impressive  :  exact. — 
adv.  Strik'inoly. 

STRING,  string,  n.  a  small  cord  or  a  slip  of 
anything  for  tying:  a  ribbon:  nerve,  ten- 
don: the  chord  of  a  musical  instrument : 
a  cord  on  which  things  are  filed :  a  series 
of  things. — v.t.  to  supply  with  strings  : 
to  put  in  tune :  to  put  on  a  string :  to 
make  tense  or  firm :  to  take  the  strings 
off:— pa./,  and  jxi.p.  strung.  [A.S.streng; 
cog.  with  Dut.  streng,  Ice.  streng-r,  Ger. 
Strang ;  conn,  with  L.  stringo,  to  draw 
tight,  Gr.  stranggd.    Cf.  Strangle.] 

STRINGED,  stringd,  ad{j.  having  strings. 

STRINGENCY,  strin'jen-si,  n.  state  or 
quality  of  being  stringent :  severe  press- 
ure. 

STRINGENT,  strinfjent,  ac^'.,  binding 
strongly  :    urgent. — adv.    Stmn'gkntly. 

gL,  stringens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  stringo.   See 
TRICT.l 

STRINGY,  string'i,  cujy.  consisting  of 
strings  or  small  threads  :  fibrous  :  capa- 
ble of  being  drawn  into  strings.  —  n. 
Strinq'iness. 

STRIP,  strip,  v.t.  to  pull  off  in  strips  or 
stripes:  to  tear  off:  to  deprive  of  a  cover- 
ing :  to  skin  :  to  make  bare  :  to  expose: 
to  deprive  :  ta  make  destitute  :  to  plun- 
der.— v.i.  to  undress  : — pr.p.  stripping  ; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  stripped.  —  n.  same  as 
Stripe,  a  long  narrow  piece  of  anything. 
[A.S.  strypan,  allied  to  Ger.  streifen.^ 

STRIPE,  strip,  n.  a  blow,  esp.  one  made 
with  a  lash,  rod,  etc.:  a  wale  or  discol- 
ored mark  made  by  a  lash  or  rod :  a  line, 
or  long  narrow  division  of  a  different 
color  from  the  ground. —  v.t.  to  make 
stripes  upon  :  to  form  with  lines  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  [Allied  to  Low  Ger.  stripe, 
Ger.  streif;  belon^ng  to  the  stem  of 
Strip.] 

STRIPLING,  stripping,  n.  a  youth  :  one 
yet  growing.  [Dim.  of  Strip,  as  being  a 
strip  from  the  main  stem.] 

STRIVE,  strlv,  v.i.  to  make  efforts  :  to  en- 
deavor earnestly:  to  labor  hard:  to 
struggle  :  to  contend :  to  aim  :—pa.t. 
strSve ;  pa.p.  striv'en.  —  n.  Striv'er. 
[O.  Fr.  &-str%ve-r,  from  the  root  of  Ger. 
streben,  Dut.  streven.    Cf.  Stripe.] 

STROE^E,  strok,  n.  a  blow :  a  sudden  at- 
tack :  calamity :  the  sound  of  a  clock :  a 
dash  in  writing :  the  sweep  of  an  oar  in 
rowing :  the  movement  of  the  piston  of 
a  steam-engine :  the  touch  of  a  pen  or 
pencil:  a  masterly  effort.  [From  A.S. 
strac,  pa.t.  of  strican,  E.  Strike  ;  cf.  Ger. 
stretch,  a  stroke.] 

STROKE,  strok,  v.t.  to  rub  gently  in  one 
direction :  to  rub  gently  in  kindness. 
— n.  Strok'er.  [A.S.  stradan,  from  the 
root  of  Stroke,  n.;  cf.  Ger.  streichen, 
streichcln.  1 

STROKESMAN,  strSks'man,  n.  the  after- 
most rower,  whose  stroke  leads  the  rest. 

STROLL,  strol,  v.i,  to  ramble  idly  or  leis- 
urely :  to  wander  on  foot. — n.  a  leisurely 
walk  :  a  wandering  on  foot. — n.  Stroll- 
er.    [Ety.  unknown.] 

STRONG,  strong,  acj;.  firm  :  having  physi- 
cal power  :  hale,  healthy:  able  to  endure: 
solia  :  well  fortified :  having  wealth  or 
resources  :  moving  with  rapidity  :  im- 
petuous :  earnest :  having  great  vigor, 
as  the  mind  :  forcible  :  energetic  :  affect- 
ing the  senses,  as  smell  and  taste,  forci- 
bly :  having  a  quality  in  a  great  degree : 
intoxicating  ;  bright :  intense :  well  es- 
tablished.—adv.  Strono'ly.  [A.S.  Strang, 
strong;  Ice.  strang-r,  Ger.  streng,  tight, 
strong ;  from  root  of  String.] 


STRONGHOLD,  strong'hSld,  n.  a  place 
strong  to  hold  out  against  attack  :  a  fast- 
ness or  fortified  place  :  a  fortress. 

STROP,  strop,  n,  a  strip  of  leather,  or  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  etc.,  for 
sharpening  razors. — v.t.  to  sharpen  on  a 
strop:— ^r.p.  stropp'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
stropped.    [Older  form  of  Strap.] 

STROPHE,  strof  e,  7i.  in  the  ancient  drama« 
the  song  sung  by  the  chorus  while  danc- 
ing towards  one  side  of  the  orchestra,  to 
which  its  reverse,  the  antistrophe,  an- 
swers.— ac{/.  Stroph'ic.  [Lit.  **  a  turn- 
ing," Gr.  strophe — strephO,  to  turn, 
twist/] 

STROPHULUS,  strofu-lus,  n.  a  papular 
eruption  upon  the  skin  peculiai-  to  in- 
fants, and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  forms 
known  popularly  as  red-gum,  white-gum, 
tooth-rash,  etc.  [L.,  dim.  of  strophus, 
from  Gr.  strophos,  a  bandlet,  from 
strepho,  to  turn.} 

STROSSERS,  stros'erz,  n.pl.  a  kind  of  cov- 
ering for  the  leg,  supposed  by  some  com- 
mentators to  be  the  same  as  Trousers. 
ShaJe. 

STROUD,  strowd,  n.  a  kind  of  coarse  blan- 
ket or  garment  made  of  strouding,  worn 
by  North  American  Indians. 

STROUDING,  strowd'ing,  n.  a  coarse  kind 
of  cloth  employed  in  the  trade  with  the 
North  American  Indians:  material  for 
strouds. 

STROVE,  strov,  pa.^  of  Strive. 

STROW,  str5.  Same  as  Strew  :  ^pa.p. 
strowed  or  strown. 

STRUCK,  struk,  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  of  Strike. 

STRUCTURE,  strukt'llr,  ?i.  manner  of 
building :  construction  :  a  building,  esp. 
one  of  lar^e  size :  arrangement  of  parts 
or  of  particles  in  a  substance :  manner 
of  organization. — adj.  Struct'ural.  [L. 
structura — struo,  structum,  to  build.] 

STRUGGLE,  strug'l,  v.i.  to  make  great 
efforts  with  contortions  of  the  body  :  to 
make  great  exertions :  to  contend :  to 
labor  in  pain  :  to  be  in  agony  or  distress. 
— n.  a  violent  effort  with  contortions  of 
the  body:  great  labor:  agony.  [Ety.  dub.] 

STRUM,  strum,  v.t.  to  play  on  (as  a  musi- 
cal instrument)  in  a  coarse,  noisy  man- 
ner i—pr.p.  strumm'ing ;  pa.t,  and  jpa.jp. 
strummed.     [From  the  sound.] 

STRUMPET,  strum'pet,  n.  a  prostitute.— 
adj.  like  a  strumpet :  inconstant :  false. 
[Prob.  from  L.  stuprata,  pa.  p.  of  stupro, 
to  debauch.] 

STRUNG,  str\ing,pa.t.  andpa.p.  of  String. 

STRUNT,  strunt,  v.i,  to  walk  sturdily :  to 
walk  with  state :  to  strut.     [Scotch.] 

STRUKT,  strunt,  n.  spirituous  liquor  of 
any  kind.  Bums :  a  pet ;  a  suUen  fit. 
JRamfisay.    [Scotch.] 

STRUSE,  strOd'se,  n.  a  long,  burdensome 
craft  used  for  transport  on  the  inland 
waters  of  Russia. 

STRUT,  strut,  v.i.  to  walk  in  a  pompous 
manner:  to  walk  with  affected  dignity: — 
pr.v.  strut  t'ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  strutt'ed. 
— n.  a  proud  step  or  walk:  affectation  of 
dignity  in  walking.  [Allied  to  Ger.  strot- 
zen,  to  be  swollen  or  puffed  up,  Low€ter 
strutt,  sticking  out.] 

STRYCHNIA,  strik'ni-a,  STRYCHNINE, 
strik'nin,  n.  a  vegetable  alkaloid,  the 
sole  active  principle  of  Stryclinos  Tieut4, 
the  most  active  of  the  Java  poisons,  and 
one  of  the  active  principles  of  S.  Ignatii. 
S.  nux-vomica,  S,  colubrina,  etc.  It  is 
usually  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  S.  n^ao- 
vomica.  It  is  colorless,  inodorous,  crys- 
talline, unalterable  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  extremely  bitter.  It  is  very  insoluble, 
requiring  7000  parts  of  water  for  solution. 
It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  although 
sparingly,  if  the  alcohol  be  pure  and  not 
diluted.     It    forms  crystaluzable  salts. 
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which  are  iDtensel^  bitter.  Strychnine 
and  its  salts,  especial! j  the  latter  from 
their  solubility,  are  most  energetic  pois- 
ons. They  produce  lock-jaw  and  other 
tetanic  affections,  and  are  used  in  very 
small  doses  as  remedies  in  paralysis.  [Gr. 
strychnoSf  a  name  of  several  plants  of 
the  nightshade  order.] 

STRYCHNIC,  strik'nik,  adij,  of,  pertaining 
to,obtained  from,or  including  strychnine; 
as,  afrychme  acid. 
)  STUB^  stub,  n,  the  stump  left  after  a  tree 
is  cut  down. — v.t.  to  take  the  stubs  or 
roots  of  from  the  ground  :  to  strike  the 
toes  against  a  stump,  stone,  or  other  fixed 
object:— ^.j>.  stubb'ing;  pa,t  and  pcuff, 
stubbed.  [A.S.  stjfb,  cog.  with  Ice.  stubSr; 
akin  to  L.  stipes.  Or.  stifposy  a  »tem,  a 
stakej 

STUBBED,  stnbd,  ac^j.  short  and  thick  like 
a  stub  or  stump  :  blunt :  obtuse.  —  n. 
Stubb'ednbss. 

STUBBLE,  stub'l,  n.  the  stubs  or  stumps 
of  com  and  other  grain,  and  of  grasses, 
left  when  the  stalk  is  cut.  [Dim.  of 
Stub.] 

STUBBORN,  stub'orn.ocy.  immovably  fixed 
in  opinion: obstinate:  persevering:  steady: 
stiff:  inflexible:  haxdy:  not  easily  melted 
or  worked.— odv.STUBB'ORNLY.— n.STUBB'- 
0RNNES8.     [Lit.  **  fixed  like  a  afufe."] 

STUBBY,  stuo'i,  ad{j\  abounding  with  stubs: 
short,  tiiick,  and  strong. 

STUCCO,  stuk'o,  n.  a  plaster  of  lime  and 
fine  sand,  etc.,  used  for  decorations,  etc.: 
work  done  in  stucco. — v.t.  to  face  or 
overlay  with  stucco  :  to  form  in  stucco. 
[It.  stucco ;  from  O.  G^.  stucehif  a  crust, 
a  shell.] 

STUCK,  stuk,  pa,t  and  pa,p.  of  Stick. 

STUD,  stud,  n.  a  collection  of  breeding 
horses  and  mares  :  the  place  where  they 
are  kept.  rA.S.  stod,  stodhors,  a  stallion; 
cog.  with  Ger.  stute,  a  mare ;  prob.  conn, 
with  Stand.    See  Staluon,  Steed.] 

STUD,  stud,  n.  a  nail  with  a  large  head : 
an  ornamental  double-headed  button.—* 
v.t.  to  adorn  with  studs  or  knobs  :  to  set 
thickly,  as  with  studs  :—pr.p.  studding ; 
pa,t.  and  pa,p,  studd'ed.  [A.S.  studu,  a 
post,  nail,  **  something  fixed,**  from  root 
of  Staio).] 

STUD-BOOK,  stud'-book,  n.  a  book  con- 
taining a  genealogy  or  register  of  horses 
or  cattle  of  particular  breeds,  especially 
of  the  offspring  of  famous  thoroughbred 
sires  or  dams. 

STUDDERY,8tud'er-i,n.  a  place  for  keeping 
a  stud  of  horses.  ^*  For  whose  breede  and 
maintenance  .  .  .  King  Hen^  the  Eight 
erected  a  noble  studdery.^ — Holinshed. 

STUDDING,  studying,  n.  in  carp,  studs  or 
joists  collectively,  or  material  for  studs 
or  joists. 

STUDENT,  stQ'dent,  n.  one  who  studies,  a 
scholar  :  one  devoted  to  learning :  a  man 
devoted  to  books. 

STUDENTRY,  sta'dent-ri,  n.  students  col- 
lectively :  a  body  of  students.    Kingsley. 

STUDHOlRSE,  stud'hors,  n.  a  breeding- 
horse  :  a  stallion. 

STUDIED,  stud'id,  adj.  qualified  by  or 
versed  in  study:  learned:  planned  with 
study  or  deliberation  :  premeditated. 

STUDIO,  sta'di-o,  n.  the  study  or  workshop 
of  an  artist  :--p^  Stu'dios.     [It.] 

STUDIOUS,  stu'di-us,  adj.  given  to  study : 
thoughtful :  diligent :  careful  (with  of) : 
studied:  deliberately  planned.-^odtr.  Stu'- 

DI0U8LY.— ^.  STTJ'DIOUSNESS. 

STUDY,  stud'i,  v.t.  to  bestow  pains  upon : 
to  apply  the  mind  to :  to  examine  closely, 
in  order  to  learn  thoroughly :  to  form  and 
arrange  bv  thought :  to  con  over. — v.i. 
to  apply  the  mind  closely  to  a  subject : 
to  try  hard :  to  muse :  to  apply  the  mind 
to  books  i^-pa.t.  and  pa.p.  stud'ied. — n. 


a  setting  of  the  mind  upon  a  subject: 
application  to  books,  etc.:  absorbed  at- 
tention :  contrivance :  any  object  of 
attentive  consideration:  any  particular 
branch  of  learning :  a  place  devoted  to 
study.  [O.  Fr.  estudier,  Fr.  efudier— L. 
studeo^^U)  be  eager  or  zealous  ;  perh.  akin 
^<>92!'  ^poudS,  haste.] 

STUFF,  stuf,  n.  siaterials  of  which  anv- 
thing  is  made  :  textile  fabrics,  cloth, 
esp.  when  woollen  :  worthless  matter : 
(B.)  household  furniture,  etc. — v.t.  to  fill 
by  crowding  :  to  fill  very  full :  to  press 
in  :  to  crowd :  to  cause  to  bulge  out  bv 
filling  :  to  fill  with  seasoning,  as  a  fowl: 
to  fill  the  skin  of  a  dead  animal,  so  as  to 
reproduce  its  living  f^nrm. — v.i.  to  feed 
gluttonously.  [O.  Ft.  estoffe,  Fr.  itqffe— 
L.  stuppa,  the  coarse  part  of  fiax,  tow, 
oakumT] 

STULTIFICATION,  stul-ti-fi-kS'shun,  n. 
act  of  stultifying  or  making  foolish. 

STULTIFY,  stul'ti-fi,  v.t.  to  make  o,  fool 
of:  to  cause  to  appear  foolish:  to  destroy 
the  force  of  one  s  argument  by  self-con- 
tradiction :— pa.f.  and  pa.p,  stul'tified. 
[L.  stultus,  foolish,  facio,  to  make.] 

STUM,  stum,  iu  unfermented  grape- juice  ; 
must  or  new  wine,  often  mixed  with 
dead  or  vapid  wine  to  raise  a  new  fer- 
mentation; 

Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  ttmn.  be  ail  fine, 
Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

— J9.  JotiBon,' 

wine  revived  by  being  made  by  must  to 

ferment  anew.    Huaibrcts.    [Dut.  stom, 

unfermented  wine,  must,  wine  that  has 

hot  worked,    from   stom,    Ger.  stumm, 

Dan.  and  Sw.  stum,  dumb,  mute.] 

STUM,  stum,  v.t,  to  renew  by  mixing  with 
nuist  and  fermenting  anew.  '*We  stum 
our  wines  to  renew  their  spirits." — Sir 
J.  Floyer:  to  fume  a  cask  with  brim- 
stone. 

STUMBLE,  stum'bl,  v.i.  to  strike  the  feet 
against  somethir.^ :  to  trip  in  walking : 
(f ol.  by  upon)  to  light  on  by  chance  :  to 
slide  into  crime  or  error. — v.t.  to  cause 
to  trip  or  stop :  to  puzzle. — n.  a  trip  in 
walking  or  running  :  a  blunder  :  a  fail- 
iu*e.  [Akin  to  vulgar  E.  stump,  to  walk 
with  heavy  steps,  and  to  O.  Dut.  stomr 
elen,  also  to  E.  Stamp.] 

STUMBLINGS-BLOCK,  stum'bUng  -  blok, 
STUM'BUNG-STONH,  -st5n,  n.  a  block 
or  stone  over  which  one  would  be  likely 
to  stumble :  a  cause  of  error. 

STUMP,  stump,  n.  the  part  of  a  tree  left  in 
the  ground  after  the  trunk  is  cut  down  : 
the  part  of  a  body  remaining  after  apart 
is  cut  ofT  or  destroyed  :  one  of  the  three 
sticks  forming  a  wicket  in  cricket. — v.t. 
to  reduce  to  a  stump  :  to  cut  off  a  part 
of:  to  knock  down  the  wickets  in  cricket 
when  the  batsman  is  out  of  his  ground. 
[Allied  to  Low  Ger.  stump,  Dut.  stomp.] 

STUMP-ORATOR,  stump-or'a-tor,  n.  one 
who  harangues  the  multitude  from  a 
temporary  platform,  as  the  stump  of  a 
tree  :  a  speaker  who  travels  about  the 
country,  and  whose  appeals  are  mainly 
to  the  passions  of  his  audience  :  a  polit- 
ical speaker  who  travels  from  place  to 
place  during  the  campaign. 

STUMPY,  stump'i,  n.  money.  **  Forked 
out  the  stumpy." — Dickens.  **Down  with 
the  stumpy.^' — Kingsley. 

STUN,  stun,  v.t.  to  stupefy  or  astonish 
with  a  loud  noise,  or  with  a  blow  :  to 
surprise  completely  :  to  amaze  i—^.p. 
stunn'ing;  pa.t.  ana  pa.p.  stunned.  [A.S. 
stunian,  to  strike  against,  to  stun  (cog. 
with  Ger.  staunen),  but  prob.  modified  by 
confusion  with  O.  Fr.  estonner,  Fr.  iton- 
ner.    See  Astonish.] 

STUNG,  stung,  pa.t.  B,ud  pa.p.  of  STiNa. 

STUNK,  stungk,  pa.p,  of  Stink. 


STUNT,  stunt»  v.t.*  to  hinder  from  growth. 
[A.S.  stunt,  blunt,  stupid ;  Ice.  stuttr, 
short,  stunted.] 

STUPA,  stOo'pa,  n.  the  name  given  by 
Buddhists  to  certain  sacred  monumental 
structures.  As  distinguished  from  the 
dagoba,  the  true  stupa  commemorates 
some  event,  or  marks  some  spot,  held 
dear  by  the  followers  of  Buddha  ;  while 
the  dagoba  contains  relics  of  that  deity. 
The  names,  however,  are  sometimes  cop> 
founded.  [Sans.  stUpa,  an  accumulation, 
a  mount,  a  stupa  or  tope.] 

STUPA,  stQ'pa,  STUPE,  stOp,  n.  flannel, 
flax,  or  other  such  articles  wrung  out 
of  hot  water,  plain  or  medicated,  applied 
to  a  wound  or  sore.     [L.  stupa,  tow.j 

STUPE,  stup,  v.t.  to  apply  a  stupa  or  stupe: 
to  foment.     Wiseman. 

STUPEFACTION,  sta-pi-fak'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  maJcing  stupid  or  senseless:  in- 
sensibility: stupidity. 

STUPEFACTIVE,  sta-pi-fak'tiv,  ac(j.  cans- 
ing  stupefaction  or  insensibility. 

STUPEFY,  stu'pi-fi,  v.t.  to  make  stupid  or 
senseless  :  to  deaden  the  perception  :  to 
deprive  of  sensibility  i—pat.  and  pa.p. 
stti'pefled.  PL  stupeo,  to  oe  struck  sense- 
less, focio,  io  make.] 

STUPEInDOUS,  stu-pen'dus,  adj.,  to  be 
wondered  at  for  its  magnitude  :  wonder- 
ful, amazing,  astonishing. — adv.  Stupen'- 
DOUSLY.— n.  Stupen'dousnbss.  [L.  stUr 
pendus.] 

STUPID,  stQ'pid,  cu^j.  struck  senseless :  in- 
sensible :  deficient  or  dull  in  understand- 
ing: formed  or  done  without  reason  or 
judgment  :  foolish  :  unskillful.  —  adb. 
STirprDLY.— 718.  Stupid'ity,  Stu'pidness. 
[Fr. — L.  stumdu^.] 

STUPOR,  stirpor,  n.  the  state  of  being 
struck  senseless :  suspension  of  sense 
either  complete  or  partial :  insensibility, 
intellectual  or  moral :  excessive  amaze- 
ment or  astonishment. 

STUPRATE,  stu'prat,  v.t  to  ravish :  to 
debauch.  Heywood.  [L.  stujpro,  stupra^ 
tum,  to  defile,  from  stuprum,  defilement.] 

STUPRATION,  stu-pra'shun,  n.  rape  :  vio- 
lation of  chastity  by  force.  iS^tr  T. 
Broume. 

STUPRUM,  sta'prum,  n.  forcible  violation 
of  the  person  :  rape :  in  civil  law,  every 
union  of  the  sexes  forbidden  by  morality. 

STURDY,  stur'di,  cujy.  {comp.  Stub'dibb, 
superl.  Stur'dibbt),  stubborn  or  obsti- 
nate :  resolute  :  firm  :  forcible  :  strong : 
robust :  stout.  —  adv.  Stur'dily.  —  n. 
Stub'dinbss.  [Lit.  "stunned,"  O.  Fr. 
estourdi,  pa.  p.  of  estourdir  (Fr.  ^tourdir), 
It.  stordire,  to  stun  ;  prob.  from  L.  tor- 
pidus,  stupefied.] 

STURGEON,  stur'jun,  n.  a  large  cartUag- 
inous  sea-fish  yielding  caviare  and  isin- 
glass, and  used  for  food.  [Fr.  esturgeon, 
from  O.  Ger.  sturio,  Ger.  stdr.] 

STUTTER,  stut'er,  v.i.  to  hesitate  in  speak- 
ing :  to  stammer. — 7i.  the  act  of  stutter- 
ing: a  hesitation  in  speaking.  [M.E. 
stutten — ^Ice.  stauta ;  cog.  with  Ger.  stot- 
tem,  Low  Ger.  stoten ;  an  imitative 
word.] 

STUTTERER,  stut'er-er,  n.  one  who  stut- 
ters 

STUTTERING,  atut'er-ing,  adj.  hesitating 
in  speaking  :  stammering. — adv.  Stutt' 

EBINGLY. 

STY,  sti,  n.  a  small  inflamed  tumor  on  the 
eyelid,  (lit.  anything  risen,  A.S.  sUgend, 
from  stigan,  Goth,  steigan^  Sans,  stigh, 
to  step  up.] 

STY,  8^,  n.  an  inclosure  for  swine :  any 
place  extremely  filthy.  [A.S.  stige  ((Jer. 
steige),  from  same  root  as  Sty  above,  and 
lit.  sig.  the  place  where  beasts  go  up,  and 
lie.] 
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8TT6IAN,  stij'i-aD,  ae(;.  (myth.)  relating  to 
Styx,  the  river  of  Hades,  over  which  de- 
parted souls  were  ferried:  hellish.  [L. — 
Gr.  styged,  to  hate.] 

8TYLAK»  stn'ar,  adj.  pertaining  to  the  pin 
of  a  dial.    [See  Style.] 

STYLE,  stil,  n.  anything  long  and  pointed, 
esp.  a  pointed  tool  for  engraving  or  writ- 
ing :  (flP')  manner  of  writing,  mode  of 
expressing  thought  in  language :  the  dis- 
tinctive manner  peculiar  to  an  author : 
characteristic  or  peculiar  mode  of  ex- 
pression and  execution  (in  the  fine  arts) : 
title :  mode  of  address :  practice,  esp.  in 
a  law-court :  manner  :  form  :  fashion : 
the  pin  of  a  dial :  (hot)  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  pistil,  between  the  ovary  and 
the  stigma :  in  chronology,  a  mode  of 
reckoning  time  with  regard  to  the  Julian 
and  Gregorian  calendar.  Style  is  Old  or 
New,  The  Old  Style  follows  the  Julian 
manner  of  computing  the  months  and 
days,  in  which  the  year  consists  of  865 
days  and  6  hours.  This  is  something 
more  than  11  minutes  too  much,  and  in 
the  course  of  time,  between  GsBsar  and 
Pope  Gregory  JLLLL.,  this  accumulated 
error  amounted  to  10  days.  Gregory  re- 
formed the  calendar  by  retrenching  10 
days,  and  fixing  the  ordinary  length  of 
the  civil  year  at  865  days  ;  and  to  make 
up  for  the  odd  hours  it  was  ordained  that 
every  fourth  year  (which  we  call  leath 
year)  should  consist  of  866  days.  But  the 
true  length  of  the  solar  year  is  only  865 
days  5  hours  48  minutes  51-6  seconds ; 
hence,  four  solar  years  would  fall  short 
of  four  years  of  866  days  6  hours  each,  or 
of  four  Julian  years,  three  of  865  davs 
and  one  of  866  days,  by  44  minutes  88*6 
seconds,  and  400  solar  years  would  fall 
short  of  400  Julian  years  by  74  hours  16 
minutes,  or  by  a  little  more  than  three 
days.  This  error  it  was  ordained  should 
be  rectified  by  omitting  three  days  in 
three  of  the  four  years  which  com- 
pleted centuries ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  centuries  divisible  without  re- 
mainder by  400,  should  alone  of  the 
centuries  be  accounted  leap-years.  Thus 
1600,  2000,  3400  would  be  leap-years,  but 
not  1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  2200,  2300. 
This  mode  of  correcting  the  calendar  has 
been  adopted  at  different  times  in  almost 
all  civilized  nations  with  the  exception 
of  Russia  and  those  countries  where  the 
Greek  Church  is  predominant,  which  still 
adhere  to  the  Old  Stvle.  In  England  the 
Gregorian  or  New  Style  was  adopted  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1752,  and  as  one  of 
the  years  concluding  a  century  in  which 
the  additional  or  intercalary  day  was  to 
be  omitted  (the  year  1700)  had  elapsed 
since  the  correction  by  Pope  Gregory,  it 
was  necessary  to  omit  11  instead  of  10 
days  in  the  current  year.  Accordingly 
11  days  in  September,  1752,  were  re- 
trenched, and  the  8d  day  was  reckoned 
the  14th.  The  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  Styles  is  now  12  days.  All 
dates  in  U.  S.  history  previous  to  1752, 
may,  therefore,  be  given  in  either  Old  or 
New  Style. — v.  ^  to  entitle  in  addressing 
or  speaking  of:  to  name  or  designate. 
[Fr.— L.  atUtis,  for  stigltLS,  from  root 
found  in  Gr.  atizO,  to  puncture.  See 
SnGMA.] 

OTYLISH,  stn'ish,  acfj,  displaying  style: 
fashionable:  showy:  pretending  to  style, 
—adv.  Styl'ishly.-— n.  Sttl'ishness. 

STYLISTIC,  stMis'tik,  adj.  of  or  relating 
to  style.  **  Still,  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  the  evidence  which  identifies  any  ex- 
isting manuscript  as  an  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  translator  Wycliffe,  and  the 
great  etyliatie  differences  between  the 
works  usually  ascribed  to  him   require 


us  to  use  ^reat  caution  in  speaking  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  diction." — O.  P. 
Marsh. 
STYLITE,  stnit,  n.  in  eccles.  hist,  a  pillar- 
saint  :  one  of  those  ascetics  who,  by  way 
of  penance,  passed  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  on  the  top  of  high  columns 
or  pillars.  This  mode  of  self-torture  was 
practiced  among  the  monks  of  the  East 
from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  was  St. 
Simeon  the  Stylite,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
Tennyson^s  shorter  poems.  [Fr.  styliteSp 
from  stylos,  a  pillar.  J 

STYPTIC,  stip'tik,  ac^.,  contracting  or 
drawing  together :  astringent :  that 
stops  bleeding. — n.  an  astringent  medi- 
cine, pv. — ^L.  stypticua-^r.  styptikos 
— stm>h0y  to  contract.] 

SUASION,  swa'zhun,  n,  the  act  of  per- 
suading  or  advising:  advice.  [Fr. — ^L. 
stuisio — suadeo,  to  advise.] 

BUASIVE,  swa'siv,  ocj;.  tending  to  per- 

suade  :  persuasive,— adv.  Suawtkly.— 

n.  Sua'sivbnbss. 
StJAYE,  swfiv,  ad{j.  pleasant :  agreeable. 

— adv,  Suavk'ly. — n.  Suavity  (swav'it-i). 

[Fr. — ^L.  siuwis,  sweet.    See  Sweet.] 

SUBACID,  sub-as'id,  <idj.  somewhat  acid 
or  sour.    PL.  svb,  under,  and  Acid.] 

SUBALTERN,  sub'al-tern,  adj.  inferior: 
subordinate. — n.  a  subordinate :  an  officer 
in  the  army  under  the  rank  of  captain, 
[lit.  **  under  another,"  L.  svb,  imder, 
and  altemus,  one  after  the  other — alter^ 
the  other.] 

SUBALTERNATE,  sub-aJ-tem'at,  adfj.  suc- 
ceeding by  turns :  subordinate.— n.  SuB- 
alterna'tion. 

SUBAQUEOUS,  sub-ft'kwe-us,  adfj.  lying 
under  water,    [L.  sub,  under,  and  Aqub- 

OUB.] 

SUBDIVIDE,  sub"di-vTd',  v.t.  to  divide  into 
smaller  divisions  :  to  divide  again.— t;.i. 
to  be  subdivided :  to  separate.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  Dtvidb.] 

SUBDIVISION,  sub-di-vizh'un,  n.  the  act 
of  subdividing:  the  part  made  by  sub- 
dividing. 

SUBDUAL,  Bub-dQ'al,  n.  the  act  of  sub- 
duing. 

SUBDUE,  sub-dfL',  v.t,  to  conquer:  to  bring 
under  dominion :  to  render  submissive  : 
to  tame:  to  soften.— ad;.  Sttbdtj'able. — n, 
SuDBTJ'EB.  [O,  Fr.  subduzer  —  L.  sub^ 
under,  and  ducere,  to  lead.] 

SUBEDITOR,  sub-ed'i-tur,  n.  an  under  or 
assistant  editor,  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Editob.1 

SUBFAMILY,  sub'fam-i-li,  n.  a  subordinate 
family :  a  division  of  a  family.  [L.  sub^ 
under,  and  Family.] 

SUBGENUS,  sub-je'nus,  n.  a  subordinate 
genus:  a  division  of  a  genus.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  Genus.] 

SUBJACENT,  sub-jasent,  ady.,  lying  under 
or  beloW:  being  in  a  lower  situation,  ^i. 
subjacens — sub,  under,  and  ^aoeo,  to  he.] 

SUBJECT,  sub'jekt,  acfj.  under  the  power 
of  another:  liable,  exposed:  subordinate: 
subservient. — n.  one  under  the  power  of 
another :  one  under  allegiance  to  a  sov- 
ereign :  that  on  which  an^  operation  is 
performed :  that  which  is  treated  or 
handled:  (anat.)  a  dead  bodv  for  dis- 
section :  (art)  that  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  artist  to  express :  that  of  which 
anything  is  said  :  topic :  matter,  ma- 
terials. [Fr.  sujet — L.  svbnectus — svb, 
under,  and  iacio,  to  throw.] 

SUBJECT,  sub-jekt',  v.t.  to  throw  or  bring 
under :  to  bring  under  the  power  of  :  to 
make  subordinate  or  subservient:  to  sub- 
due: to  enslave:  to  expose  or  make  liable 
to  :  to  cause  to  undergo. 


SUBJECTION,  sub-jek'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
subjecting  or  subduing:  the  state  of  being 
subject  to  another. 

SUBtrtSCTIVE,  sub-jekt'iv,  adj.  relating 
to  the  svbject :  derived  from  one*s  own 
consciousness :  denoting  those  states  of 
thought  or  feeling  of  which  the  mind  is 
the  conscious  subject,  opposed  to  ohjec^ 
live. — adv.  Subjectively. — n.  Subjectt'- 

rVENESS. 

SUBJECTIVITY,  sub-iek-tiv'i-ti,  n.  state 
of  being  sulfjective :  that  which  is  treated 
subjectively. 

SUBJOIN,  sub-join',  v.t.  to  join  under :  to 
add  at  the  end  or  afterwards  :  to  affix  or 
annex.    [L.  sub,  under,  and  Join.] 

SUBJUGATE,  sub'joo-gfit,  v.t.  to  bring 
under  the  yoke :  to  bring  under  power  or 
dominion:  to  conquer. — ns.  Sub'jugatob, 
Subjuqa'tion.  [Fr.  sui^juguer—L.  sub, 
under,  a,nd  jugum,  a  yoke.] 

SUBJUNCTIVE,  sub-jungk'tiv,  ad(j.  sub- 
joined:  added  to  something:  denoting 
that  mood  of  a  verb  which  expresses  con- 
dition, hypothesis,  or  contingency.  —  n. 
the  subjunctive  mood.  [L.  sub,  under» 
and  jungo,  to  join.    See  Join.] 

SUBKINGDOM,  sub-kin^'dum,  n.  a  sub- 
ordinate kingdom :  a  division  of  a  king- 
dom :  a  sub-division.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Kingdom.] 

SUBLEASE,  Bub-lSs',  n.  an  under-lease  or 
lease  by  a  tenant  to  another.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  Lbabb.] 

SUBLET,  sub-let',  v.t.  to  let  or  lease,  as  a 
tenant,  to  another.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Let.] 

SUBLIEUTENANT,  sub-lQ-ten'ant,  n.  the 
lowest  commissioned  officer  in  the  En- 

flish  army  and  navy :   in  the  army,  it 
las  taken  the  place  of  Ensign. 

SUBLIMATE,  subOim-at,  v.t.  to  lift  up  on 
high :  to  elevate :  to  refine  and  exalt :  to 
purify  ,by  raising  by  heat  into  vapor 
which  again  becomes  solid.— n.  the  pro- 
duct of  sublimation.  [L.  sublimo,  sub' 
limatum.'] 

SUBLIMATION,  8ub4im-S.'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  sublimating  or  purifving  by  raising 
into  vapor  by  heat  ana  condensing  by 
cold  :  elevation :  exaltation. 

SUBLIME,  sub-Um',  adj.  high :  lofty  : 
majestic :  awakening  feelings  of  awe  or 
veneration.— n.  that  which  is  sublime : 
the  lofty  or  grand  in  thought  or  style  : 
the  emotion  produced  by  sublime  objects. 
— I7.f.  to  exalt :  to  dignify,  to  ennoble  :  to 
improve :  to  purify,  to  bring  to  a  state 
of  vapor  by  heat  and  condense  again  bv 
cold.— i;.t*.  to  be  sublimed  or  subh mated. 
[L.  sublimis,  of  which  ety.  dub. ;  perh. 
sub-limen,  up  to  the  lintel.] 

SUBLIMELY,  sub-llmli,  adv.  in  a  sublime 
manner  :  loftily  :  with  elevated  concep- 
tions.   

SUBLIMITY,  sub-lim'i-ti,  n.  loftiness  :  ele- 
vation :  grandeur :  loftiness  of  thought 
or  style  :  nobleness  of  nature  or  charac- 
tier  *  excc^lleDce 

SUBLUNAE,  sub-l66n'ar,  SUBLUNARY, 
sublddn-ar-i,  add.,  under  the  moon  : 
earthly  :  belon^ng  to  this  world.  [L. 
sub,  under,  and  LUNAB.] 

SUBMARINE,  sub-ma-ren',  ac^.,  under  or 
in  the  sea.    [L.  sub,  under,  and  Mabinb.] 

SUBMERGE,  sub-merj',  SUBMERSE,  sub- 
mers',  v.t.  to  plunge  under  water :  to 
overflow  with  water  :  to  drown. — v.i.  to 

glunge  under  water. — ns.  Submebg'ence. 
ubmeb'sion.     [L.  submergo,  -mersum — 
sub,  under,  mergo,  to  plunge.] 
SUBMERSED,  sub-raerst',  a4j.  being   or 

growing  under  water :  submerged. 
SuBMISS,  sub-mis',  adj.  (obs.)  cast  down, 
prostrate. — adv.  Subbobs'lt  (o&8.),  hum- 
oly,  now  SUBMissrvELT. 
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SUBMISSION,  sub-mish'un,  n.  act  of  mib- 
mitting  or  yielding  :  acknowledgment  of 
inferiority  or  of  a  fault :  humble  be- 
havior :  resignation. 

SUBMISSIVE,  sub-mis'iv,  ac^\  willing  or 
ready  to  stibmit :  yielding :  humble  :  obe- 
dient.— adv,  SUBMISS'IVELT. — ».  SUBMISS'- 

SUBMIT,  sub-mit',  v.t  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  another :  to  surrender  to 
another. — v.t.  to  3rield  one's  self  to  an- 
other :  to  surrender  :  to  3rield  one's  opin- 
ion :  to  be  subject  i^-pr.p,  subilnitt'ing ; 
pa.t.  and  pa,p,  submitt'ea.  FL.  suhmino 
^-«Mb,  uncler,  mi«o,  miwum,  to  send.] 

SUBORDINATE,  sub-or'.di-nat,  adj,,  Uywer 
in  order,  rank,  nature,  power,  etc.:  de- 
scending in  a  regular  series. — adv.  Sub- 
ob'dinately.  [L.  suhf  under — ordOy  or* 
dints,  order.] 

SUBORDINATE,  sub-or'di-nSt,  n.  one  in  a 
loiver  order  or  rank :  an  inferior.— ^.^.  to 
place  in  a  lower  order :  to  consider  of 
less  value  :  to  make  subject. 

SUBORDINATION,  sub-or-di-nft'shun,  n. 
act  of  subcrdinatinq  or  placing  in  a  lower 
order  :  state  of  being  subordinate  :  in- 
feriority of  rank  or  position. 

SUBORNT,  sub-orn',  v.t,  to  procure  private- 
ly or  indirectly:  to  cause  to  commit  a 
perjury. — n.  Subobn'sb.  [L.  svbomo— 
sub,  under,  omo,  to  adorn,  to  supply.] 

SUBORNATION,  sub-or-na'shun,  n.  act  of 
suborning  or  causing  a  person  to  take  a 
false  oath:  crime  of  procuring  anyone 
to  do  a  bad  action. 

SU3PCENA,  sub-pe'na,  n.  a  writ  command- 
ing the  attendance  of  a  person  in  court 
under  a. penalty. — v.t.  to  serve  with  a  writ 
of  subpoena.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  posna, 
punishment.] 

SUBSCRIBE,  sub-8krib',t;.^.  to  write  under- 
neath: to  give  consent  to  something 
written,  or  to  attest  b^  writing  one% 
name  underneath :  to  sign  one's  name : 
to  promise  to  give  bj  writing  one's  sig- 
nature.—^.!, to  promise  a  certain  sum  by 
setting  one's  name  to  a  paper  :  to  enter 
one's  name  for  anything.-^n.  Subsobib'- 
BB.  [L.  subscribo — sub,  under,  and  scribo, 
scriptum,  to  write.] 

SUBSCRIPTION,  sub-skrip'shun,  n.  act  of 
subscribing :  a  name  subscribed :  a  paper 
with  signatures :  consent  by  signature  : 
sum  subscribed. 

SUBSECTION,  sub-sek'shun,  n.  an  under 
section  or  division :  a  subdivision.  [L. 
sub,  under,  Section.] 

SUBSEQUENT,  sub'se-kwent,  adj.,foUou>' 
ing  or  coming  after, — adv.  SuB'fflSQUENT- 
LT.  [L.  subseguens,  -entis,  pr.p.  of  subse- 
ouor—au&, under, after, aeguor,  to  follow.] 

Subserve,  sub-serv*,  v.t.  to  serve  subor- 
dinately  or  instrumentally :  to  help  for- 
ward. [L.  subservio — sub,  under,  servio, 
to  serve.] 

SUBSERVIENCE,  sub-serv'i-ens,  SUB- 
SERVIENCY, sub-serv'i-en-si,  n.  state 
of  being  subservient :  anything  that  pro- 
motes some  purpose. 

SUBSERVIENT,  sub-serv'i-ent,  ocj;.,  sub- 
serving :  serving  to  promote :  subject : 
submissive. — adv.  Subsebv'iently. 

SUBSIDE,  sub-rad',  v.i.  to  settle  down :  to 
settle  at  the  bottom :  to  fall  into  a  state 

'  of  quiet :  to  sink.  [L.  subsido — sub, 
down,  and  sido,  to  sit.] 

SUBSIDENCE,  sub-md'ens,  SUBSIDENCY, 
sub-sid'en-tsi,  n.  act  or  process  of  subside 
ing,  settling,  or  sinking. 

SUBSIDIARY,  sub-sid'i-ar-i,  adj.  furnish- 
ing^ a  subsidy,  help,  or  additional  sup- 
plies :  aiding. — n.  one  who  or  that  which 
aids  or  supplies  :  an  assistant. 

SUBSIDIZE,  sub'si-diz,  v.t.  to  furnish  with 

^Asubsidy :  to  purchase  the  aid  of. 

SUBSIDY,  sub'si-di*  n.  assistance :  aid  in 


money :  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  one 
state  to  another  for  assistance  in  war : 
public  money  given  in  aid  of  enterprises 
of  great  and  semi-public  importance, 
such  as  railroads,  steamship  lines,  etc. 

SI.  subsidium,  orig.  troops  stationed  be- 
nd in  reserve,  aid  —  mb,  under,  and 
sido,  to  sit.] 

SUBSIST,  sub-sist',  v.i.  to  have  existence  : 
to  have  the  means  of  living.  [L.  sub- 
sisto,  to  stand  still — sub,  under,  sisto,  to 
stand,  be  fixed.] 

SUBSISTENCE,  sub-sist'ens,  n.  state  of 
being  subsistent :  real  being :  means  of 
supporting^Ufe :  livelihood. 

SUBSISTENT,  sub-sist'ent,  adj.,  subsisting: 
having  real  being  :  inherent. 

SUBSOfij,  sub'soil,  n.  the  under  soil :  the 
bed  or  stratum  of  earth  which  lies  imme- 
diately beneath  the  surface  soil.  [L.  sub, 
under,  and  Soil.] 

SUBSTANCE,  suVstans,  n.  that  in  which 
qualities  or  attributes  exist :  that  which 
constitutes  anvthing  what  it  is :  the  es- 
sential part :  bodv  :  matter  :  property. 
[L.  substantia — substo,  to  stancf  under — 
sub,  under,  and  sto,  to  stand.] 

SUBSTANTIAL,  sub-stan'shal,  adj.  belong- 
ing to  or  having  substance :  actually  ex- 
isting :  real :  solid  :  material :  having 
property  or  estate. — adv.  Substan'tiaI/- 
LT.— n.  SuBSTANTiAL'iTT.  [Fr.  substantiel 
— ^L.  substanticUis.] 

SUBSTANTIAIS,  sub-stan'shabs,  n.pl.  es- 
sential parts. 

SUBSTANTIATE,  sub-stan'shi-at,  v.t.  to 
make  substantial :  to  prove  or  confirm. 

SUBSTANTIVE,  sub'stan-tiv,  adj.  express- 
ing eacistence :  real :  of  real,  independent 
importance. — adv.  Sub'stantivkly. 

SUBSTANTIVE,  sub'stan-tiv,n.  (gram.)  the 
part  of  speech  denoting  something  that 
exists :  a  noun. 

SUBSTITUTE,  sub'sti-tut,  v.t.  to  put  in 
place  of  another. — n.  one  who  or  that 
which  is  put  in  place  of  another.  [L. 
substituo,  substftutum  —  sub,  under,  and 
statuo,  to  set,  place.] 

SUBSTITUTION,  sub-sti-tG'shun,  n.  act  of 
substituting  or  putting  in  place  of  an- 
other.—ew^.  Substttu'tional.  [L,  sub- 
stitutio.] 

SUBSTRATUM,  sub-str&'tum,  n.  an  under 
stratum  or  layer:  the  substance  in  which 
qualities  exist.    [L.  sub,  under,  and  Stba- 

TUM.]        

SUBSTRUCTURE,  sub-strukt'Gr,  n.  an  un- 
der structure  or  building:  foundation. 
[L.  sub,  and  Stbuctube.] 

SUBTEND,  sub-tend',  v.t.  to  extend  under 
or  be  opposite  to.  [L.  sub,  under,  and 
Tend.] 

SUBTERFUGE,  sub'ter-faj,  n.  that  to 
which  one  resorts  for  escape  or  conceal- 
ment :  an  artifice  to  escape  censure  or  an 
argument:  evasion.  [Fr. — L.  subterfugio, 
to  escape  secretly — subter,  under,  secret- 
ly, and  ftimb,  to  flee.] 

StfBTERRAJ^AN,  sub-ter-ran'e-an,  SUB- 
TERRANEOUS, sub-ter-ran'e-us,  adj., 
under  the  earth  or  ground.  [L.  8ti&,under, 
and  terra,  the  earth.] 

SUBTIL,  SUBTILLY.    See  under  Subtle. 

SUBTILE,  sub'til,  ady.  delicately  con- 
structed :  fine :  thin  or  rare  :  piercing : 
shrewd. — adv.  Sub'tilely. — n.  Sub'tile- 
KESS.  [Lit.  "  woven  fine,"  L.  subttlis — 
sub,  under,  fine,  and  tela,  a  web.] 

SUBTILIZE,  sub'til-Iz,  v.t.  to  make  subtile, 
thin,  or  rare :  to  spin  into  niceties. — v.i. 
to  make  nice  distinctions :  to  refine  in 
argument.     [Fr.  subtiliser.] 

SUBTILTY,  sub'til-ti,  n.  state  or  quality 
of  being  subtile:  fineness:  extreme  acute- 
ness :  cunning. 

SUBTLE,  sutl  {B.,  Sub'til),  a^'.,  subtile  in 
a  fig*  sense  :  insinuating :  sly :   artful : 


cunningly  devised. — adv.  Subt'ly  (P., 
Sub'tilly).— n.  Subt'leness.  [Contr.  of 
Subtile.] 

SUBTLETY,  sut'l-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
subtle :  artfulness  :  shrewdness:  extreme 
acuteness. 

SUBTRACT,  sub-trakt',  v.t.  to  take  away 
a  part  from  the  rest:  to  take  one  number 
or  quantity  from  another  to  find  their 
difference.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  traho^ 
tr actum,  to  draw  away.] 

SUBTRACTION,  sub-traVshun,  n.  the  act 
or  operation  of  subtracting:  the  taking 
of  a  less  number  or  quantity  from  a 
greater.    [L.  subtrajctio?\ 

SifBTRACTlVE,  sub-trak'tiv,  adj.,  sub- 
tracting:  tending  to  subtract  or  lessen. 

SUBTRAHEND,  sub'tra-hend,  n.  the  sum 
or  number  to  be  subtracted  from  another. 
[L.  subtrahendus.] 

SUBURB,  sub'urb,  SUBURBS,  sub'urbz, 
n.  the  district  which  is  near,  but  beyond 
the  walls  of  a  city :  the  confines.  FL. 
suburbium — sub,  under,  near,  and  urbs, 
a  city.] 

SUBURBAN,  sub-urb'an,  adj.  situated  or 
living  in  the  suburbs.    [L.  suburbanu>s.'\ 

SUBVENTION,  sub-ven'shun,  n.  act  of 
coming  to  relief,  support :  a  government 
aid  or  subsidy.  [L.  sub,  under,  and  venio, 
ventum,  to  come.] 

SUBVERSION,  sub-ver'shun,  n.  act  of  sub- 
verting or  overthrowing  from  the  foun- 
dation :    entire   overthrow :    ruin.      [L. 

SUBVERSIVE,  sub-ver'siv,  acfj.  tending  to 
subvert,  overthrow,  or  destroy. 

SUBVERT,  sub-vert',  v.t.  to  turn  as  from 
beneath  or  upside  down :  to  overthrow 
from  the  foundation  :  to  ruin  utterly  :  to 
corrupt. — n.  Subvebt'eb.  [L.  sub,  under, 
and  verto,  versum,  t6  turn.j 

SUCCEDANEUM,  suk-se-da'ne-um,  n.  one 
who  or  that  which  comes  in  the  place  of 
another  :  a  substitute.  [L.  suc<idaneu8 
— su,ccedo.] 

SUCCEED,  suk-sed',  t\t.  to  come  or  follow 
up  or  in  order :  to  follow :  to  take  the 
place  of. — v.i.  to  follow  in  order :  to  take 
the  place  of :  to  obtain  one's  wish  or  ac- 
complish what  is  attempted :  to  end  with 
advantage.  [L.  su>ccedo — sub,  up,  from 
under,  and  cedo,  to  go.] 

SUCCESS,  suk-ses',  n.  act  of  succeeding  or 
state  of  having  succeeded  :  the  prosper- 
ous termination  of  anything  attempted. 
[L.  successus — succedo.j 

SUCCESSFUL,  suk-ses'fool,  adj.  resulting 
in  success:  having  the  desired  effect  or 
termination:  prosperous. — adv.  SucCESS'- 

FULLY. 

SUCCESSION,  suk-sesh'un,  n.  act  of  suc- 
ceeding or  following  after  :  series  of 
persons  or  things  following  each  other 
m  time  or  place  :  series  of  descendants  : 
race  :  (agn.)  rotation,  as  of  crops  :  right 
to  take  possession.     [L.  successto.] 

SUCCESSIONAL,  suk-sesh'un-al,  adj.  ex- 
isting in  a  regular  succession  or  order. 

SUCCESSIVE,  suk-ses'iv,  adj.  following  in 
su,ccession  or  in  order. — adv.  SuccESs'- 

IVELY. 

SUCCESSOR,suk-se8'or,n.  one  who  succeeds 

or  conies  after  :  one  who  takes  the  place 

of  another.     [L.] 
SUCCINCT,  suk-smgkt',  adj.  short  :   con 

cise. — adv.  Succinct'ly.  —  71.  Succinct' 

NESS.    [Lit.  "  ^rded  up,"  L.  succinctus- 

sub,  up,  and  eingo,  to  gird.] 
SUCCOk,  suk'ur,  v.t.  to  assist :  to  relievo. 

— n.  aid :  relief. — n.  Succ'obeb.    L.  svjty- 

curro,  to  run  up  to— «u5,  up,  and  curro, 

to  run.l^ 
SUCCORY,  suVor-i,  n.  a  form  of  Chicoby. 
SUCCULENT,  suVa-lent,  adj.  full  of  juice 

or   moisture.  —  n.    Succ'ulence.  —  adv. 

Succ'ulently.     [L.  succulentus^-succu»9 
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juioe,  the  thing  ^cked  up  —  afugo,  to 
suck.] 

SUCuUmB,  suk-kumb',  vA,  to  lie  down  ten- 
der :  to  sink  under :  to  yield.  [L.  subt 
under,  curnbo,  to  lie  down.] 

SUCH,  such,  adj,  of  the  like  kind  :  of  that 
quality  or  character  mentioned  :  denot- 
ing a  particular  person  or  thing,  as  in 
such  and  such:  (A)  Such  like— Such. 
[Lit.  "so  like,"  A.S.  «re/c,  swilc,  from 
sway  so,  and  liCy  like,  cog.  with  Goth. 
svaUiks,    See  So  and  Like.] 

SUCK,  suk,  v.t  to  draw  in  with  the  mouth: 
to  draw  milk  from  with  the  mouth  :  to 
imbibe :  to  drain. — vd.  to  draw  with  the 
mouth  :  to  draw  the  breast :  to  draw  m. 
— n,  act  of  sucking:  milk  drawn  from  the 
breast. — n.  Suck'er.  [A.S.  sucan,  sugan; 
Qer.  8augen ;  allied  to  L.  sugo,  suctunij 
Sans,  chush,  to  suck  ;  from  wie  sound.] 

SUCKLE,  Buk'l,  v,t,  to  give  suck  to :  to 
nurse  at  the  breast.     [Dim.  of  Suck.] 

SUCKLING,  sukling,  n.  a  young  child  or 
animal  being  suckled  or  nursed  at  the 
breast. 

SUCTION,  Buk'shun,  n.  a^t  or  power  of 
sucking:  act  of  drawing,  as  fluids,  by 
exhausting  the  air. 

SUDATORY,  sa'da-tor-i,  ocj;.,  sweating.-^ 
n.  a  sweating-bath.  [L.  sudatoritis — 
stido,  sudatum,  akin  to  Sans,  svidy  to 
sweat,  and  to  Sweat.] 

SUDDEN,  sud'en,  cu^'.  unexpected  :  hasty : 
abrupt. — adv.  Sudd'enly. — n.  Sudd'en- 
NESS.  [A.S.  soden — ^Fr.  soudain — L.  stibi- 
taneust  sudden — svbitus,  coming  stealth- 
ily— sub,  up,  and  co,  itum,  akin  to  Sans,  t, 
to  go.] 

SUDORIFIC,  sfl-dor-irik,  ac{;.,  causing 
sweat. — n.  a  medicine  producing  sweat. 
[L.  sudor,  sweat,  and ^acio,  to  make.] 

SuDS,  sudz,  n.pi.^  seething  or  boiling  water 
mixed  with  soap.  [From  pa.p.  of  seothan, 
to  seethe;  cog.  with  Ger.  sod^sieden. 
See  Seethe] 

SUE,  su,  v.t.  to  prosecute  at  law. — v,i.  to 
make  legal  claim :  to  make  application  : 
to  entreat :  to  demand.  [M.E.  suen — O. 
Fr.  suir  (Fr.  suivre) — ^L.  sequoVf  secutus, 
akin  to  Sanp  sach,  to  follow.] 

SUET,  su'et,  n .  the  hard  fat  of  an  animal, 
particularly  that  about  the  kidnevs. — 
adj.  Su'ETY.  [O.  Fr.  sen  (Fr.  suify—lu 
gefrtttn,  fat.] 

SUFFEIR,  suTt  •,  v.t.  to  undergo:  to  endure: 
to  be  affected  by:  to  permit. — v.t.  to  feel 

gain  or  punishment :  to  sustain  loss  :  to 
e  injured. — n.  Suff'eher.  [L.  wtjjfero— 
subt  under,  and  fero,  to  bear.] 

SUFFERABLE,  suf  er>a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  suffered :  allowable. 

SUFFERANCE,  suf  er-ans,  n.  state  of  suf- 
fering :  endurance  :  permission  :  tolera- 
tion. 

SUFFERING,  suf  er-ing,  n.  distress,  loss, 
or  injury.  • 

SUFFICE,  suf-fis',  v.i.  to  be  enough :  to  be 
equal  to  the  end  in  view. — v.t.  to  satisfy. 
pL.  suffldOf  to  take  the  place  of,  to  meet 
the  need  of — sub,  under,  and  facio,  to 
make  1 

SUFFICIENCY,  suf-flsh'en-si,  n.  state  of 
being  sufficient :  competence  :  ability : 
capacity :  conceit. 

SUFFICIENT,  suf-flsh'ent,  ac{;.,  sufficing: 
enough  :  equal  to  any  end  or  purpose : 
competent. — adv.  Suiiti'cibntlt. 

SUFFIX,  suf'iks,  n.  a  particle  added  to  the 
root  of  a  word.— Suffix',  to  add  a  letter 
or  syllable  to  a  word  to  mark  different 
notions  and  relations.  [L.  8U&,  under, 
after,  and  flgOt  to  fix.] 

SUFFOCATE,  suf o-kat,  v.t.  to  choke  by 
stopping  the  breath:  to  stifle.  [L.  suffoco 
— siih,  under,  and  fauces,  the  taroatT] 

SUFFOCATION,  suf-fo-kfi'shun,  n.  act  of 
suffocating :  state  of  being  suffocated. 


SUFFRAGAN,  suf  ra-gao,  adjL  aMwtii^.— 

n.  an  assistant  bishop.     fLit.  "  roting 

for,  n 

SUFFkAGE,  suf  raj,  n.  a  vote:  united  voice, 
as  of  a  nation,  or  a  congregation  in  prayer: 
the  right  to  vote.  [L.  suffragium—suf' 
fragor,  to  vote  for.] 

SUFFUSE,  suf-fuz',  v.t.  to  pour  underneath: 
to  overspread  or  cover,  as  with  a  fluid. 
[L.  sub,  underneath,  and  fundo,  fiisum, 
to  pour.] 

SUFFUSION,  suf-fu'zhun,  n.  act  or  opera- 
tion of  suffusing:  state  of  being  sufl'used: 
that  which  is  suffused. 

SUGAR,  shoog'ar,  n.  a  sweet  substance 
obtained  chiefly  from  a  kind  of  cane. — 
v.t.  to  sprinkle,  or  mix  with  sugar :  to 
compliment.  [Fr.  sucre — Low  L.  zuoara 
— ^Arab.  sokkar — Pers.  schaJcar,  Sans. 
carkara,  sugar,  orig.  grains  of  sand, 
applied  to  sugar  because  occurring  in 
erains.] 

SuGAR-CANE,  shoog'ar-kaii,  n.  the  cane 
or  plant  from  which  sugar  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained. 

SUGARY,  shoo^ar-i,  («;{/.  sweetened  with, 
tasting  of  or  like  sugar :  fond  of  sweets. 

SUGGEST,  suer-jest',  v.t.  to  introduce  in- 
directly to  the  thoughts :  to  hint.  [L. 
sub,  under,  from  under,  and  gero,  gestum, 
to  carrv.l 

SUGGEOTION,  sug-jest'yun,  n.  act  of  sug- 
gesting :  hint :  proposaL 

STjGGESTIVE,  sug-jest'iv,  ac(j.  containing 
a  suggestion  or  hint.— adv.  Suggbbt'ive- 

LY. 

SUICIDAL,  sQ-iHsTdal,  adj.  pertainincp  to 
or  partaking  of  the  crime  of  suiciae. — 
adv.  Suxci'dallt. 

SUICIDE,  sQ'i-^d,  n.  one  who  falls  or  dies 
by  his  own  hand  :  self-murder.  [Coined 
from  L.  sui,  of  himself,  and  ccedo,  to  kill.] 

SUIT,  sQt,  n.  act  of  suing :  an  action  at 
law :  a  petition :  a  series  :  a  set :  a  num- 
ber of  tnings  of  the  same  kind  or  made  to 
be  used  together,  as  clothes  or  armor : 
courtship. — v.t.  to  fit:  to  become:  to 
please. — v.i.  to  agree  :  to  correspond. 

Suitable,  sat'arbl,  adj.  that  suits:  fit- 
ting: agreeable  to:  adequate.— odv.Surr'- 

ABLY.— rw.  SUITABIL'ITY,  SUIT'jkBLENESS.] 

SUITE,  swet,  n.  a  train  of  followers  or  at- 
tendants :  a  regular  set,  particularly  of 
rooms.    [Fr.,  from  Sue.] 

SUITOR,  Rut'or,  n.  one  who  sues  in  love  or 
law:  a  petitioner :  a  wooer. 

SULCATE,  surkat,  SULCATED,  sulOcat- 
ed,  adj.,  furrowed :  grooved.  [L.  sulcus, 
a  furrow.] 

SULK,  sulk,  v.t.  to  be  sullen. — Sulks,  n. 
a  fit  of  suUenness. 

SULKY,  sulk'i,  ad^j.  silently  sullen. — n, 
Sulk'iness.  FA.S.  solcen,  slow :  or  perh. 
for  suLty—O.  Fr.  soltif,  sullen,  solitary. 
Conrpare  Suu^en.I 

8ULL£N,  sul'en,  ocy.  gloomily  angry  and 
silent :  malignant :  dark  :  dull.  —  adv. 
Sull'enly.— w.  Sull'enmess.  [lit.  "soli- 
tary, dull,"  O.  Fr.  so^atn— L.  solus,  alone. 
See  Sole,  oc^'.] 

SULLY,  sul'i,  v.t.  to  soil :  to  spot :  to  tar- 
nish.— v.i,  to  be  soiled  v—pa.t.  sm^pcup. 
sull'ied. — n.  spot :  tarnish.  [Fr.  souiUer, 
See  Soil,  v.] 

SULPHATE,  sul'fat,  n.  a  salt  formed  by 
suJphuric  acid  with  a  base. 

SUItpHITE,  sul'm,  n.  a  salt  formed  by 
sulphurous  acid. 

SULPHUR,  sul'fur,  n.  a  yellow  mineral 
substance,  ver^  brittle,  fusible,  and  in- 
flammable :  brimstone.  [L. ;  said  to  be 
conn,  with  Sans,  eidvaru] 

SULPHURATE,  sul'fur^lt,  v.t.  to  combine 
with  or  subject  to  the  action  of  sulphur. 

SULPHUREOUS,  sul-fQ're-us,  adf.  conaist- 
ing  of,  containing,  or  having  the  quali- 
ties of  sulphur* 


8ULPHURET.  suVfa-ret,  n.  a  combinatioB 
of  sulphur  with  an  aJkaJi,  earth,  or 
metaL        

SULPHURETTED,  sul'fu-ret-ed,  adj.  hav- 
ing ste/p^ier  in  combination. 

SUj3*HURIC,  sul-fQ'rik.  ad(j.  pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  sulphur:  denoting  a 
certain  well-known  strong  acid,  formerly 
called  oil  of  vitriol. 

SULPHUROUS,  sul'fQr-us,  adj.  pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  containing  sulphur : 
denoting  the  pungent  acid  given  out 
when  sulphur  is  burned  in  air. 

SULTAN,  surtax,  n.  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. — n.  Sul'tanship. 
[Ar.  sultan,  power,  prince — salita,  to  be 
strong ;  allied  to  Heo.  shakU,  to  rule.] 

SULTANA,  sul-ta'na  or  sul-t&'na,  ti.  the 
wife  or  queen  of  a  stdtan :  a  snnUl  kind 
of  raisin. 

SULTRY,  surtri,  €ulj.,  sweUering:  very 
hot  and  oppressive :  close. — n.  Sm/ifii- 
NB88.  [Another  form  is  sweUry,  from 
root  of  Swelter.] 

SUM,  sum,  n.  the  amount  of  two  or  more 
things  taken  toi^ther:  the  whole  of  any- 
thing :  a  quantity  of  money  :  a  problem 
in  arithmetic:  chief  points:  substance  or 
result  of  reasoning :  summary :  height : 
completion. — v.t.  to  c(^ect  into  one 
amount  or  whole:  to  count:  to  bring  into 
a  few  words:— pr,p.  summ'ing;  pa.L  and 
pa.p.  summed.  [L.  summa^—sumnms, 
supremus,  highest,  superl.  of  superus,  on 
hieh — super,  above.] 

SUtiOfARlzE,  sum'ar-iz,  v.t.  to  present  in 
a  summary  or  briefly. 

SUMMARY,  Bum'ar-i,  adj*,  summed  up  or 
condensed  :  short :  brief :  compendious: 
done  by  a  short  method. — n.  an  ab- 
stract,   abridgment,   or  compendium. — 

adv.  SUMM'AItlLY. 

SUMMATION,  8um-&'shun,  n.  act  of  sum- 
ming or  forming  a  total  amount :  an  ag- 
gregate. 

SUMMER,  sum'er,  n.  the  second  and  warm- 
est season  of  the  year-June,  July,  August. 
— v.t.  {B.)  to  pass  the  summer.  MLS. 
sumoT,  with  cog.  words  ia  most  Teut. 
tongues.  The  root  is  perh.  found  in  Ir. 
sanih,  sun.] 

SUMMER-HOUSE,  sum'er-hows,  n.  Skhouae 
in  a  garden  used  in  summer :  a  house  for 
summer  residence. 

SUMMERSET.    Same  as  SoMBBfi^ULT. 

SUMMIT,  sum'it,  n.  the  highest  point  or 
degree  :  the  top.  [L.  summitas — sum,-- 
mus,  8tipremus.\ 

SUMMON,  sum'un,  v,t.  to  call  with  author- 
ity:  to  command  to  appear,  esp.  in  court: 
to  rouse  to  exertion. — n.  Suhm'oner.  (X. 
sunwwneo—sub,  secretly,  and  moneo,  to 
warn/l 

SUMMONS,  sum'unc,  n.  a  summoning  or 
an  authoritative  call :  a  call  to  appear, 
esp.  in  court. 

SUMPTER,  sump'ter,  n.  a  horse  for  carry- 
ing j^ocA^f  or  burdens.  fWitb  inserted  p 
from  Fr.  sommier — ^L.  saamarius — ^L.  and 
Or.  sagma,  a  pack-saddle — Gr.  saito,  to 
nack.l 

Sumptuary,  sumpt'u-ar-i,  adj.  pertain- 
ing to  or  regulating  expense,  as  in  Sumpt- 
uary LAWS,  which  sought  to  curtail  the 
expensive  habits  of  the  citizens.  [L. 
sumptuarius — sumo,  sumptum,  to  take, 
contr.  of  sub,  up,  emo,  to  Buy.] 

SUMPTUOUS,  sumpt'Q-us,  adj.  costly; 
magniflcent.  —  adv.  Sumpt'uoubly.  —  n. 

SUHFT'UOUSNESS. 

SUN,  sun,  n.  the  body  which  is  the  source 
of  light  and  heat  to  our  planetary  sys- 
tem :  a  bo^  which  forms  the  centre  of 
a  system  of  orbs  :  that  which  resembles 
the  Bun  in  Mghtneas  or  value. — v.t.  to 
expose  to  the  sun's  rays  :—pr.p.  sunn'- 
iog;   JM.^  and   pa.p,   sunned.      [A.S. 
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minne ;  Ice.  sunnaf  (loth.  8unno ;  an  old 
word,  of  unknown  efy.] 

SUNBEAM,  sun'bem»  n.  a  beam  or  ray  of 
the  sun, 

SUNBURNED,  sun'burnd,  SUNBURNT, 
sun'burnt,  adj,,  burned  or  discolored  by 
the  sun, 

SUNDAY,  sun'da,  n.  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  so  called  because  anc.  dedicated  to 
the  sun  or  its  worship. 

SUNDER,  sun'der,  r.f.  to  separate:  to  di- 
vide :  (B,)  In  sunder,  asunder.  [A.S. 
sundrian,  to  separate;  sunder,  separate; 
Ice.  sundr,  asunder.] 

SUNDRY,  sun'dri,  aq;.,  separate:  more 
than  one  or  two :  several :  divers. — 
n.pL  Stjn'driks. 

SUNFISH,  sun'flsh,  n.  a  fish  whose  bodv 
resembles  the  forepart  of  a  larger  fiso 
cut  short  off,  supposed  to  be  so  called 
from  its  nearly  circular  form. 

SUNFLOWER,  sun'flow-er,  n.  a  plant  so 
called  from  its  flower,  which  is  a  large 
disc  with  yellow  rays. 

SUNG-,  sung,i>a.f.  and  pa,p,  of  Sing. 

SUNK,  sungk,  SUNKEN,  sungk'n,  pa,p, 
of  Sink. 

SUNLESS,  sunles,  adj,  without  the  sun : 
deprived  of  the  sun  or  its  rays :  shaded : 
dark. 

SUNN,  sun,  SUNN-HEMP,  sun'-hemp,  n. 
a  material  similar  to  hemp,  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  can- 
vas, etc.  It  is  obtained  from  the  stem 
of  the  Crotalaria  juncea,  a  shrubby  le- 
guminous plant,  8  to  12  feet  high,  with 
a  branching  stem,  lance-shaped  silverv 
leaves,  and  long  racemes  of  bright  yel- 
low flowers.  Called  also  Bombay  Hemp, 
Madras  Hemp,  Sun,  Sun-hemp,  Sun- 
plant. 

SUNNA,  SUNNAH,  soOn'a,  n.  the  name 
given  by  Mohammedans  to  the  tradition- 
ary portion  of  their  law,  which  was  not, 
like  the  Koran,  committed  to  writing  by 
Mohammed,  but  preserved  from  his  lips 
by  his  immediate  disciples,  or  founded 
on  the  authority  of  his  actions.  The 
orthodox  Mohammedans  who  receive  the 
Sunnah  call  themselves  Sunnites,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  various  sects  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Sbiites. 

SUNNY,  sun'i,  cuJj,  pertaining  to,  coming 
from,  or  like  the  su7i :  exposed  to, 
warmed,  or  colored  by  the  sun  s  rays. — 
n.  Sunn'iness. 

SUNRISE,  sun'riz,  SUNRISING,  sun'riz- 
ing,  n.  the  risina  or  first  appearance  of 
the  sun  above  l^e  horizon  :  the  time  of 
this  rising :  the  east. 

SUNSET,  sun'set,  SUNSETTING,  sun'set- 
ing,  n.  the  setting  or  going  down  of  the 
sun :  the  west. 

SUNSHINE,  sun'shin,  n,  the  shining  light 
of  the  sun :  the  place  on  which  he  shines: 
warmth. 

SUNSHINE,  sun'shin,  SUNSHINY,  sun'- 
slnn-i,  adQ»  bright  with  sunshine :  pleas- 
ant :  bright  lixe  the  sun. 

SUNSTROKE,  sun'strok,  n.  a  sudden  affec- 
tion of  the  human  body  caused  by  the 
sun  or  his  heat ;  specifically,  a  very  fatal 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  tropical  climates, 
especially  among  the  white  races,  and 
in  temperate  regions  during  very  warm 
summers.  It  has  been  described  as  acute 
poisoning  of  the  nerve-centres  with  super- 
neated  blood,  the  resulting  phenomena 
being  acute  paralvsis  of  the  nerve-cen- 
tres, principally  the  centres  of  respira- 
tion and  heart  movements.  It  is  gener- 
ally caused  b^  exposure  of  the  head  and 
neck  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  is 
not  infrequently  brought  on  by  intense 
tropical  heat,  tne  contamination  of  the 


air,  as  from  overcrowding  in  barracks 
and  on  shipboard,  prolonged  marches  or 
other  overexertion,  intemperate  habits, 
and  the  like.  Called  also  Ictus  Sous, 
CrOUP  DE  SouEiL,  and  Insolation. 

SUNWARD,  sun' ward,  adv,,  toward  the 
sun, 

SUP,  sup,  v,t,  to  take  into  the  mouth,  as  a 
liquid. — v,i,  to  eat  the  evening  meal:  {JB,) 
to  sip:— ^.p.  supp'ing;  j>a.f.  and  i)a.j>. 
supped. — n.  a  small  mouthful,  as  of  a 
liquid.  [A.S.  swpan;  Ice.  supa,  Ger. 
savfen,  to  drink.  J 

SUPERABOUND,  su-per-ab-ownd',  v,i,  to 
abound  exceedingly:  to  be  more  than 
enough.    [L.  super,  above,  and  Abound.] 

SUPERABUNDANT,  su-per-ab-und'ant, 
adj,,  abundant  to  excess:  more  than 
enough :    copious.  —  adv,    Superabund'- 

ANTLY.— n.    SUPEBABUND'ANCE. 

SUPEIRADD,  su-per-ad',  v,t,  to  add  over 
and  above, — n,  SuPERADDfTiON.  [L.  su- 
per,  above,  and  Add.] 

SUPERADVENIENT,  sa-per-ad-ve'ni-ent, 
adj,  coming  upon  :  coming  to  the  in- 
crease or  assistance  of  something.  *'The 
soul  of  man  may  have  matter  of  triumph 
when  he  has  done  bravely  by  a  superad- 
venient  assistance  of  his  God." — Dr,  H, 
More,    [Prefix  super,  and  Advenient.] 

SUPERALTAR,  su^per-awl-ter,  n.  a  ledge 
or  shelf  over  or  at  the  back  of  an  altar 
for  supporting  the  altar-cross,  vase  and 
flowers,  etc.    Called  also  Retablb. 

SUPERANGELIC,  su-per-an-jel'ik,  adj, 
more  than  angelic :  superior  m  nature  or 
rank  to  the  angels :  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  a  world  or  state  of  existence 
higher  than  that  of  the  angels.  Mil- 
man, 

SUPERANNUATE,  su-per-an'Q-at,  v,t,  to 
impair  or  disqualify  by  old  age  and  in- 
firmity; as,  a  superannvxited  magistrate: 
to  allow  to  retire  from  service  on  a  pen- 
sion, on  account  of  old  age  or  infirmity ; 
to  give  a  retiring  pension  to ;  to  pension  ; 
as,  to  superannuate  a  seaman. 

SUPERANNUATE,  su-per-an'u-at,  v,i,  to 
last  beyond  the  year ;  **  The  dying  in  the 
winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  an- 
nual seemeth  to  be  partly  caused  by  the 
overexpense  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and 
leaves,  which  being  prevented,  they  will 
superannuate.^^ — Bacon:  to  become  im- 

{laired  or  disabled  bv  length  of  years  ;  to 
ive  until  weakened  or  useless;  '*Some 
superannuated  virgin  that  hath  lost  her 
lover." — HoioeU,  [Prefix  super,  above, 
beyond,  and  L.  annu»,  a  year.] 

SUPERANNUATION,  sa-per-an-a-a'shun, 
n.  the  state  of  being  too  old  for  office  or 
business,  or  of  being  disqualified  by  old 
age  ;  senility  ;  decrepitude  ;  "  The  mere 
doting  of  superannuationJ*^  —  Pownall; 
"Slyness  blinking  through  the  watery 
eye  of  superannuationJ** — Coleridge :  the 
state  of  being  superannuated  or  removed 
from  office,  employment,  or  the  like,  and 
receiving  an  annual  allowance  on  account 
of  old  age,  long  service,  or  infirmity:  the 
pension  or  annual  allowance  granted  on 
account  of  long  service,  old  age,  and  the 
like. 

SUPERB,  sa-perb',  adj.  proud:  magnificent: 
stately  :  elegant.— -oav.  Superb'ly.  [L. 
superbus,  haughty,  proud — super,  above.] 

SUPERCARGO,  8U-per-kar'o:o,  n,  an  officer 
or  person  in  a  merchant-ship  placed  over 
the  cargo  and  superintenoing  all  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  voyage. 
[L.  super,  over,  and  Cargo.] 

SUPERCILIARY,  su -  per- sill -ar-i,  a^j,, 
above  the  eyebrmc,  [From  L.  super, 
above,  and  cilium,  the  eyelid.] 

SUPERCILIOUS,  su-per-sil'i-us,  adj.  lofty 
with  pride:  disdainiul:  dictatorial:  over- 
bearing. —  adv»      SUPBBCIL'IOUSLY.  —  n. 


Supebcil'iousnbss.  [L.  superciliomiS'^ 
supercUium,  an  eyebrow — super,  above, 
and  cilium,  eyelid,  akin  to  Gr.  kyla,  the 
parts  under  tne  eyes.] 

SUPERCmUM,  su  -  i)er  -  sil'i-um,  w.  (pi. 
SuFEBcniA,  su-per-siri-a),  in  anat.  tiie 
eyebrow ;  the  projecting  arch,  covered 
with  short  hairs,  above  the  eyelids :  in 
anc,  arch,  the  upper  member  of  a  cornice. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  small  fillets  on 
each  side  of  tne  scotia  of  the  Ionic  base. 
[L.,  an  eyebrow.] 

SUPERCOLUMNIATION,  su-per-ko-lum- 
ni-a'shun,  n.  in  arch,  the  placing  of  one 
order  above  another. 

SUPERCONCEPTION,  sti  -  per  -  kon  -  sep'- 
shun,  n.  a  conception  after  a  former  con- 
ception: superfetation. 

SUPEREMINENT,  su-per-em'i-nent,  adj,, 
eminent  in  a  superior  degree  :  excellent 
beyond  others. — adv,  Superem'inentlt. 
— n,  Superem'inence.  [L.  super,  above, 
and  Eminent.]^ 

SUPEREROGATION,  su-per-er-o-ga'shun, 
n,  doing  more  than  duty  requires  or  is 
necessary  for  salvation.  —  ac^j.  Super- 
erog'atory.  [Lit.  **  paying  over  and 
above,"  L.  super,  above,  and  erogo,-atum, 
to  pay  out — ex,  out  of,  and  rogo,  to  ask.] 

SUPEREXCELLENT,  su  -  per -ek'sel- lent, 
adJ,,  excellent  aboi^  others,  or  in  an  un- 
common degree. — n,  Superex'cellence. 
[L.  super,  above.  Excellent.] 

SUPERFETATION.  SUPERFCETATION, 
su-per-fe-ta'shun,  w.  a  second  conception 
after  a  prior  one,  and  before  the  birth  of 
the  first,  by  which  two  fetuses  are  grow- 
ing at  once  in  the  same  womb :  super- 
conception.  The  possibility  of  super- 
fetation  in  the  hiunan  female  has  been 
vigorously  opposed  by  some  eminent 
physicians  and  as  vigorously  defended 
by  others.  Some  believe  that  up  to  the 
third  month  of  gestation  a  second  con- 
ception may  follow  the  first,  and  that 
this  will  satisfactorily  account  for  all  the 
cases  of  superfetation  on  record. 

SUPERFICIAL,  su-per-fish'al,  ad^j,  pertain- 
ing to  or  being  on  the  surface :  snallow  : 
slight :  containing  only  what  is  apparent 
and  simple :  not  learned. — adv.  SUPERFI'- 

CIALLY.— n«.  SUPERFI'CIALNESS,  SUPERFI- 

cial'ity.    [From  Superficies.] 

SUPERFICIES,  sa-per-fish'ez,  n.  the  upper 
face  or  surface :  the  outer  face  or  part  of 
a  thing.  [L. — super,  above,  and  fades, 
face.] 

SUPERFINE,  su'per-fin,  acfj.,  fine  aitove 
others  :  finer  than  ordinary.  [L.  super, 
above,  and  Fine.] 

SUPERFLUITY,  su-per-fl66'i-ti,  n.  a  super- 
fluous  quantity  or  more  than  enough  : 
state  of  being  superfluous  :  superabund- 
ance. 

SUPERFLUOUS,  su-per'floo-us,  adj.  more 
than  enough  :  unnecessary  or  useless. — 
adv,  Super'flcously.  [L.  superfluus — 
super,  above,  and  ftv^,  to  flow.  J 

SUPERHUMAN,  su-per-hu'man,  adj. ,  above 
what  is  human:  divine.  [L.  super,  above, 
and  Hitman.]^ 

SUPERHUMERAL,  sfl-per-hu'mer-al,  n. 
(eccles,)  a  term  of  no  very  definite  appli- 
cation, being  sometimes  applied  to  an 
archbishop*s  paUium,  and  sometimes  to 
an  amice.  (L.  super,  above,  and  humerus,  l 
the  shoulder.]  ^ 

SUPERIMPOSE,  su-per  im-poz',  v.t,  to  im- 
pose or  lay  above*  [L.  super,  above,  and 
Impose.] 

SUPERINCUMBENT,  su-per-in-kum'bent, 
adj,,  lying  above.  [L.  super,  above,  and 
Incumbent J^ 

SUPERINDUCE,  su-per-in-das',  v.t.  to 
bring  in  over  and  above  something  else. 

§L.  super,  above,  and  induco—in,  in,  and 
uco,  to  bring.] 
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SUPERINTEND,  sO-per-ia-tend',  v,t  to 
have  the  oversight  or  charge  of:  to 
control.  [Lit.  "to  be  intent  over  any- 
thing," L.  super,  above,  and  intendo — tn, 
on,  and  tendo,  to  stretch.] 

SUPERINTENDENCE,  sa-per-in-tend'ens, 
n.  oversight :  direction  :  management. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  su-per-in-tend'ent, 
a((/.,  superintending. — n.  one  who  super- 
intends: overseer. 

SUPERIOR,  sQ-pe'ri-or,  ady,,  upper:  higher 
in  place,  rank,  or  excellence  :  surpassing 
others  >  beyond  the  influence  of. — n.  one 
superior  to  others  :  the  chief  of  a  monas- 
tery, etc.,  and  of  certain  churches  and 
colleges.  [L.,  comp.  of  superus,  high — 
siioer   above  1 

SUPERIORITY,  sO-pe-ri-or'i-ti,  n.  3uality 
or  state  of  being  superior:  pre-eminence: 
advantage. 

SUPERLiOTVE,  sa-per'la-tiv,  adj\y  carried 
above  others  or  to  the  highest  degree : 
superior  to  all  others  :  most  eminent : 
(gram.)  expressing  the  highest  degree 
of  a  quality. — n.  (gram,)  the  superlative 
or  highest  degree  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs.—adr.  Sdfer'lativkly.  [L.  super- 
lativus — superlcUuSf  pa.  p.  of  superfero—- 
sttper,  above,  fero,  to  carry.] 

SUPERMOLEGULE,  su-per-raor§-kQl,  n.  a 
compounded  molecule  or  combination  of 
two  molecules  of  different  substances. 

SUPERMUNDANE,  su-per-mun'dan,  ac^', 
being  above  the  world. 

SUPEkNACULAR.  su-per-nak'G-ler,  ac^. 
having  the  quality  of  supernaculum  :  of 
first-rate  quality :  very  good— said  of 
liquor.  *'  Some  white  hermitage  at  the 
Haws  (by  the  way,  the  butler  only  gave 
me  half  a  glass  each  time)  was  supemao- 
ulat*  "^^ ^ 'fiacTceran 

SUPERNACULUM,  sO-per-nak'u-lum,  n.  a 
kind  of  mock  Latin  term  intended  to 
mean  upon  the  nail,  used  formerly  by 
topers.  Nares.  * 'To  drink  supenuiculum 
was  an  ancient  custom  not  only  in  En- 

fland,  but  also  in  several  other  parts  of 
Europe,  of  emptyine  the  cup  or  glass,  and 
then  pouring  the  drop  or  two  that  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  upon  the  person's 
nail  that  drank  it,  to  show  that  he  was 
no  flincher." — Brand :  good  liquor,  such 
as  one  will  drink  till  not  enough  is  left  to 
wet  one's  nail. 

For  the  cup's  sake  IMl  bear  the  cupbearer.— 
*TiB  here,  the  supenMCulum  !  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  Wa  a  oAy.—Byrcn. 

[Low  L.  supernaculum  —  super ,  above, 
over,  and  Oer.  nagel,  a  nail.  The  term 
was  borrowed  from  the  Continent.] 

SUPERNAL,  sa-per'nal,  a4j,  that  is  above 
or  in  a  higher  place  or  region:  relating  to 
things  above  :  celestial.  [L.  supemus — 
suoer   above  i 

SuSeRNATaSt,  sQ  -  per  -  nfi'tant,  aclj. 
swimming  above:  floating  on  the  sur- 
face :  as,  oil  supernatant  on  water ;  su- 
pernatant leaves.  Boyle.  [L.  supema- 
tans,  supematantis,  pr.p.  of  supemato — 
super t  aoove,  over,  and  7iato,  to  swim.] 

SUPERNATATION,  sa-per-na-ta'shun,  n. 
the  act  of  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 
fluid.    Bacon  ;  Sir  T.  Broome. 

SUPERNATURAL,  sQ-per-nat'a-ral,  adj. 
being  beyond  or  exceeaing  the  powers  or 
laws  of  nature ;  not  occurring  through 
the  operation  of  merely  physical  laws, 
but  by  an  agency  above  and  separate 
from  these.  It  is  strbnger  than  preter- 
natural^  and  is  often  equivalent  to  mi- 
raeulous.  "  No  man  can  give  any  rational 
account  how  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
general  flood  should  come  by  any  nat- 
ural means.  And  if  it  be  svpematural, 
that  grants  the  thing  I  am  proving, 
name^,  such  a  Supreme  Being  as  can 
alter  toe  course  of  nature.'* — BpTWUkins. 


''Cures  wrought  by  medicines  are  nat- 
ural operations;  but  the  miraculous  ones 
wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
supematurcU." — Boyle. — ^Thk  Supernat- 
ural, that  which  is  above  or  beyond  the 
established  course  or  laws  of  nature : 
that  which  transcends  nature :  super- 
natural agencies,  influence,  phenomena, 
and  so  forth  ;  as,  to  laugh  at  a  belief  in 
tJie  supernatural. 

SUPERNATURAUSM,  rQ  -  per  -  nat'Q  -  ral- 
izm,  n.  the  state  of  being  supernatural : 
a  term  used  chiefly  in  theolognr,  in  contra- 
distinction to  rattonalism.  In  its  widest 
extent  supematuralism  is  the  doctrine 
that  religion  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
require  a  revelation  from  God.  It  con- 
siders the  Christian  religion  as  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  out  of  the  circle 
of  natural  events,  and  as  communicating 
truths  above  the  comprehension  of  hu- 
roan  reason. 

SUPERNUMERARY,  sfl-per-nflm'er-ar-i, 
cu^.f  over  and  above  the  nurnber  stated, 
or  which  is  usual  or  necessary. — n.  a 
person  or  thing  beyond  the  usual,  nec- 
essary, or  stated  number.  [L.  super- 
numerarius — super,  over,  and  numerus, 
a  numberj 

SUPERPOSE,  sQ-per-p6z',  v.t.  to  place  over 
or  upon.  [L.  super,  over,  and  Fr.  poser 
(see  Pose,  n.)  J 

SUPERPOSITION,  sQ-per-po-zish'un,  n. 
act  of  superposing:  state  of  being  su- 
perposed :  that  which  is  above  any- 
thing. 

SUPERSCRIBE,  sG-per-skrIb',  v.t.  to  write 
or  enpprave  over,  on  the  outside  or  top : 
to  wnte  the  name  on  the  outside  or  cover 
of.  [L.  super,  over,  above,  and  scribo, 
scripfum,  to  write.] 

SUPERSCRIPTION,  sfl-per-skrip'shun,  n. 
act  of  superscribing :  that  which  is  writ- 
ten or  engraved  above  or  on  the  outside. 

SUPERSEDE,  sfl-per-s5d',  v.t.  to  sit  or  be 
above  or  superior  to  :  to  make  useless  by 
superior  power  :  to  come  in  the  room  of : 
to  displace.  [L.  super,  above,  and  sedeo, 
sessum^  to  sit  J 

SUPERSEDEAS,  su-per-se'd&-as,  n.  in  law, 
a  writ  having  in  general  the  effect  of  a 
command  to  stay,  on  good  cause  shown, 
some  ordinary  proceedings  which  ought 
otherwise   to   nave   proceeded.     [L.,  3d 

Sers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  supersedeo.    See 
UPER8EDE.] 

SUPERSEDEkE,  sa-per-se-d6're,  n.  in 
Scots  law,  (a)  a  private  agreement 
amongst  creditors,  under  a  trust-deed 
and  accession,  that  they  will  supersede 
or  sist  diligence  for  a  certain  period ;  (p) 
a  judicial  act  by  which  the  court,  where 
it  sees  cause,  grants  a  debtor  protection 
against  diligence,  without  consent  of  the 
creditors. 

SUPERSEDURE,  sG-per-se'dflr,  n.  the  act 
of  superseding :  supersession :  as,  the 
supersedure  of  trial  by  jury. 

SUPERSEMINATE,  sQ-per-sem'i-nfit,  v.t. 
to  scatter  seed  over  or  above  :  to  dis- 
seminate. "  That  cannot  be  done  with 
joy,  when  it  shall  be  indifferent  to  any 
man  to  superseminate  what  he  pleases. 
— Jer,  Taylor, 

SUPERSENSIBLE.  sQ-per-sen'si-bl,  ad^'. 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses :  above 
the  natural  powers  of  perception  :  super- 
sensual. — ^Thb  SUPERSENSIBLE,  that  which 
is  above  the  senses :  that  which  is  super- 
sensual.  **  The  felt  presence  of  t?ie  super" 
senstble.^^ — Brit.  Quart.  Rev. 

SUPERSENSITIVENESS,  sfl-per-sen'si-tiv- 
nes,  n.  morbid  sensibility:  excessive  sen- 
sitiveness. 

SUPERSENSUAL,  sQ-per-sen'sfl  al,  ady. 
above  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses. 

SUPERSENSUOUS,  sG-per-flen'sQ-us,  ad(j. 


supersensible :  supersensual :  extremely 
sensuous  :  more  tnan  sensuous. 

SUPERSERVICEABLE.  sG-per-ser'vis-a- 
bl,  a4i.  over  serviceable  or  officious : 
doing  more  than  is  required  or  desired. 
"A  .  .  .  superserviceable,  finical  rogue." 
— Shak. 

SUPERSTITION,  sG-per-stish'un,  n.  exces- 
sive reverence  or  fear  :  excessive  exact- 
ness in  reli^ous  opinions  or  practice : 
false  worship  or  religion  :  an  ignorant 
and  irrational  belief  in  supernatural 
agency :  belief  in  what  is  absurd,  with- 
out evidence.  [L.  superstitio,  excessive 
religious  belief — super,  over,  above,  and 
sto,  to  stand  ;  it  orig.  meant  a  '*  stand- 
ing still  over  or  by  a  thing,"  in  fear, 
wonder,  dread.] 

SUPERSTITIOUS,  sG-per-stish'us,  ady.  per- 
taining to  or  proceeding  from  superstv- 
tion :  showing  or  given  to  superstition  : 
over-exact. — adv.  Supersti'tiously. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE,  su-per-strukt'ur,  n. 
a  structure  above  or  on  something  else  : 
anything  erected  on  a  foundation.  [L. 
super,  above,  and  Structturb.] 

SUPERSUBSTANTIAL,  sG-per-sub-stan'- 
shal,  adj.  more  than  substantial :  beyond 
the  domain  of  matter  :  being  more  than 
substance.  '*  Heavenly  supersvbstantial 
bread." — Jer.  Taylor, 

SUPERSUBTLE,  su-per-sut'l,  adj.  over- 
subtle  :  cunning :  crafty  in  an  excessive 
degree.  *'  An  erring  barbarian  and  a  9U- 
persubtle  Venetian." — Shak. 

SUPERTEMPORAL.  sG.per-tem'p5-ral,o((;. 
and  n.  transcending  time,  or  independent 
of  time :  what  is  independent  of  time. 
**  Plotinus  and  Numenius,  explaining 
Plato's  sense,  declare  him  to  have  as- 
serted three  supertemporals  or  eternals, 
good,  mind  or  intellect,  and  the  soul  of 
the  universe." — Cudworth. 

SUPERTERRENE,  sG-per-te-r§n',  adj.  be- 
ing above  ground  or  above  the  earth : 
superterrestrial. 

SUPERTERRESTRIAL,sG-per-te-res'tri-al, 
adj.  being  above  the  earth,  or  above 
what  belongs  to  the  earth. 

SUPERTONIC,  sG-per-ton'ik,  n.  in  music, 
the  note  next  aoove  the  key-note :  the 
second  note  of  the  diatonic  scale :  thus 
D  is  the  supertonic  of  the  scale  of  C ;  A 
the  supertonic  of  the  scale  of  O  ;  and  so 
on. 

SUPERTUBERATION,  sG  -  per  -  tG  -  ber-a'- 
shun,  n.  the  production  of  young  tubers, 
as  potatoes,  from  the  old  ones  wnile  still 
growing. 

SUPERVENE,  sG-per-v5n',  v.t.  to  come 
above  or  upon :  to  occur,  or  take  place. 
[L.  super,  above,  and  t^enio,  ventum,  to 

.  come.J 

SUPERVENTION,  sG-jjer-ven'shun,  n.  act 
of  supervening  or  taking  place. 

SUPERVISAL,  sQ-per-viz'al,  SUPERr- 
VISION,  sG-per-vizh'un,  n.  act  of  super- 
vising :  inspection  :  control. 

SUPERVISE,  sG-per-viz',  v.t.  to  oversee :  to 
superintend.  (L.  super,  over,  and  video, 
visum  1  to  see.] 

SUPERVISOR.  sG-per-viz'or,  n.  one  who 
supervises  :  an  overseer  :  an  inspector  ; 
a  member  of  a  county  Board  in  some  of 
the  States  which  has  general  executive 
control  of  township  and  county  local 
affairs. 

SUPINE,  sG-pIn',  ad^'.,  lying  on  the  back: 
leaning  backward  :  negligent :  indolent. 
— n.  sG'pin  {Latin  gram.)  name  given  to 
the  vernal  form  in  um  and  u  (so  calleii 
perh.  because  though  furnished  with  case- 
endings,  it  rests  or  fails  back  on  the  verb), 
— adr.  Supine'ly.— n.  Supine'nbss.  [L. 
supinus—sub,  under,  below  ;  of.  Or.  hup* 
tios,  from  hyjpo.] 
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SUPPER,  sup'er,  n.  a  meal  taken  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  [Lit.  **  taking^  of  aotfp," 
Fr.  souper  —  soupe ;  from  Ger.  8uppe, 
See  Soup  and  Sup.] 

SUPPERLESS,  supper -les,  adj\  without 
supper. 

SUPPLANT,  sup-plant',  v.t  to  displace  by 
stratagem  :  to  take  the  place  of  :  to  un- 
dermine.—n.  Supplant'er.  [L.8upplantOf 
to  trip  up  one*8  heels — euby  under,  planta, 
the  sole  of  the  foot.1 

SUPPLE,  sup'l,  acy.  pliant :  lithe  :  yielding 
to  the  humor  of  others  :  fawning. — v.t,  to 
make  supple  :  to  make  soft  or  compliant. 
— v.i,  to  become  supple. — n.  Supp'lknkss. 
n^.  souple  —  L.  supplex,  bending  the 
knees — sub,  under,  and  plicOt  to  fold. 
See  PUANT  1 

SUPPLEMENT,  suple-ment,  n.  that  wbJ -h 
9upplie8  or  fills  up:  any  addition  by  which 
defects  are  supplied. — v,t  to  supply'  or 
fill  up  :  to  add  to.  [L.  aupplementum — 
suppteOf  to  fill  up.] 

SUPPLEMENTAL,  sup-ple-ment'al,  SUP- 
PLEMENTARY, sup-ple-ment'ar-i,  acU. 
added  to  supply  what  is  wanting :  ad- 
ditional. 

SUPPLIANT,  supli-ant,  ac(f\,  supplicaiing: 
asking  earnestly:  entreatmg. — n.  a  hum- 
ble petitioner.— adv.  Supp'liantly.  JTr. 
mipplianty  pr,p.  of  supplier — L.  supphcoA 

SUPPLICANT,  supli-kant,  adj.,  supplicai- 
ing:  asking  submissively. — n,  one  who 
supplicates  or  entreats  earnestly.  [L. 
suj^licanSt  pr.p.  of  supplico,] 

SUPPLICATE,  sup'li-kat,  v,t  to  entreat 
earnestly :  to  address  in  prayer.  [L. 
supplico,  -atum — supplex,  kneeling  down 
— «iM>,  under,  and  pltco,  to  fold.] 

SUPPLICATION,  sup-li-kfi'shun,  n.  act  of 
supplicating:  earnest  prayer  or  entreaty. 
[L.  supplicatiqj 

SUPPLICATORY,  supli-ka-tor-i,  a^j.  con- 
taining supplication  or  entreaty :  hum- 
ble. 

SUPPLY,  sup-pir,  v,t  to  fiU  up,  esp.  a  de- 
ficiency :  to-  add  what  is  wanted :  to  fur- 
nish :  to  fill  a  vacant  place :  to  serve 
instead  of :— jDa.f.  and  pa.p.  supplied'. 
[iV. — L,  suppUo — sub,  up,  and  pteo,  to 

SUPPLY,  sup-plT,  n.  act  of  supplying: 
that  which  is  supplied  or  which  supplies 
a  wan.;  amount  of  food  or  money  pro- 
vided  (used  generally  in  ph), 

SUPPORT,  sup-p6rt',  v.t,  to  hear  up :  to 
endure  or  sustain  :  to  keep  up  as  a  part 
or  character  :  to  make  good  :  to  defend  : 
to  represent:  to  supply  with  means  of 
living :  to  uphold  by  countenance,  pat- 
ronize: to  follow  on  same  side  as  a 
speaker. — n.  act  of  supporting  or  uphold- 
ing :  that  which  supports,  sustains,  or 
maintains :  maintenance.  [L.  sub,  up, 
and  porto,  to  bear.] 

SUPPORTABLE,  sup-p(5rt'a-bl,a€^'.  capable 
of  being  supported  :  endurable  :  capable 
of  being  maintained. ^^wir.SxnrORT' ABLY. 

SUPPORTER,  sup-port'er,  n.  one  who  sup- 
ports or  maintains ;  as,  one  who  gives 
aid  or  helps  to  carry  on  ;  a  defender  ;  an 
advocate  ;  a  vindicator  ;  as,  the  support- 
ers of  the  war,  the  supporters  of  religion, 
morality,  justice,  etc.:  "Worthy  «jp- 
porters  of  such  a  reigninff  impiety.'  — 
South :  an  adherent;  one  who  takes  part; 
as,  the  supporter  of  a  party  or  faction  : 
one  who  accompanies  another  on  some 
public  occasion  as  an  aid  or  attendant ; 
one  who  seconds  or  strengthens  by  aid 
or  countenance:  a  sustainer;  a  comforter; 
''  The  saints  have  a  companion  and  sup- 
porter in  all  their  miseries." — South: 
that  which  supports  or  upholds ;  that 
upon  which  anything  is  placed ;  a  sup- 
port, a  prop,  a  pillar,  etc.;  "A  building 
set  upon  suppoTtersJ'^Moriimer:  in  ship- 


buildinp,  a  knee  placed  under  the  cat- 
head :  m  surg.  a  broad,  elastic,  or  cush- 
ioned band  or  truss  for  the  support  of 
any  part  or  organ,  as  the  abdomen. 

SUPPOSABLE,  sup-pdz'a-bl,  adij,  that  may 
be  supposed. 

SUPPOSE,  sup-pdz',  v.t,  to  lay  down,  as- 
sume, or  state  as  true  :  to  imagine. — n, 
Suppos'er.  [Lit.  "  to  place  under,"  Fr. 
supposer — L.  sub,  under,  and  Fr.  poser,  to 
place  (see  Pose,  n.).] 

SUPPOSITION,  sup-po-zish'un,  n.  act  of 
supposing :  that  which  is  supposed  :  as- 
sumption.     [Fr. — ^L.] 

SUPPOSITITIOUS,  sup-poz-i-tish'us,  ady, 
put  by  trick  in  the  place  of  another :  spu- 
rious :  imaginar^^.  [L.  mipposititius^ 
suppono,  to  put  in  the  place  of  another 
— sub,  under,  and  pono,  to  place.l 

SUPPOSITIVE,  sup  -  poz'i  -  tiv,  adj.  sup- 
posed: including  or  implying  supposition. 
"  A  suppositive  intimation  and  an  express 
prediction . " — Bp.  Pearson. 

SUPPOSrriVE,  sup-poz'i-tiv,  n.  a  word  de- 
noting or  implying  supposition,  as  if, 
granted,  provided,  and  such  like.  '*  The 
supposittves  denote  connection,  but  as- 
sert not  actual  existence." — Harris. 

SUPPOSrrrVELY,  sup-poz'i-tlv-li,  adv. 
with,  by,  or  upon  supposition.  **  The  un- 
ref ormed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  sup- 
positively  it  he  do  change  and  recent;  the 
nonest  penitent  may  hope  positively." — 
Hammond. 

SUPPOSITORY,  sup-poz'i-tor-i,  n.  in  med. 
a  body  introduced  into  the  rectum,  there 
to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually  in  order 
to  procure  stools  when  clvsters  cannot  be 
administered  :  a  plug  to  hold  back  hsem- 
orrhoidal  protrusions. 

SUPPOSURE,  sup-pSz'tir,  n.  supposition : 
hypothesis.    Huaibras. 

SUPPRESS,  sup-pres',  v.t.  to  press  or  put 
doum :  to  crush :  to  keep  in :  to  retain  or 
conceal :  to  stop. — n.  SxTPPBBSS'OB.  [L. 
suppressum,  pa.p.  of  supprimo  —  sub, 
down,  under,  ana  premo  (see  Pbess).] 

SUPPRESSION,  sup-presh^un,  n.  act  of 
suppressing:  stoppage :  concealment. 

SUPPRESSIVE,  sup-pres'iv,  adj.  tending 
to  suppress :  subduing. 

SUPPURATE,  sup'fl-rat,  v.t.  to  gather  ptts 
or  matter.  [L.  sub,  under,  anapus,  pur- 
is  (see  Pus).] 

SUPPURATION,  sup-fl-ra'shun,  n.  act  or 
process  of  suppurating  or  producing  pus: 
matter.  

SUPPURATIVE,  sup'fl-rftt-iv,  acij.  tending 
to  suppurate:  promoting  suppuration. — 
n.  a  medicine  that  promotes  suppura- 
tion. 

SUPRALAPSARIAN,  sa-prarlap-sft'ri-an, 
n.  in  theol.  one  who  maintains  that  God, 
antecedent  to  the  fail  of  man  or  any 
knowledge  of  it,  decreed  the  apostasy 
and  all  its  consequences,  determining  to 
save  some  and  condemn  others,  and  that 
in  all  he  does  he  considers  his  own  glory 
only.  [L.  supra,  above,  over,  and  lap- 
sus, a  tall.] 

SUPRALAraARIAN,  sQ-pra-lap-sa'ri-an, 
adj.  at  or  pertaining  to  the  Supralapsari- 
ans  or  to  their  doctrines. 

SUPRALAPSARIANISM,  stt-pra-lap-s&'ri- 
an-izm,  n.  the  doctrine  or  system  of  the 
Supralapsarians. 

SUPRALAPSARY,  stt-pra-lap'sa-ri,  n.  and 
ady.  supralapsarian. 

SUPRALuNAR,  su-pra-la'ner,  adj.  (lit.) 
beyond  the  moon :  nence,  very  lofty  :  of 
very  g^eat  height.  [L.  supra,  above, 
and  Zt«na,  the  moon.] 

SUPRAMUNDANE,  sa-pra-mun'd&n,  adj. 
being  or  situated  above  the  world  or 
above  our  system:  celestial.  "In  the 
form  of  Qod,  clothed  with  all  the  majesty 
and  glory  of  the  supramundane  life." — 


HaUyweU.  [L.  supra,  above,  and  munduB^ 

the  world.] 
SUPRA-ORBITAL,  sG-prsror'bit-al,  adj.  in 

anat.  being  above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. — 

SuPBAORBFTAii  ABTEBT,   an  artery  sent 

off  by  the  ophthalmic,  along  the  superior 

wall  of  the  orbit. 
SUPRA  -  ORBITARY,      su-pra-or'bit-a-ri, 

SUPRA-ORBITAR,  sQ-pra-or'bit-er,  adj. 

same  as  Supba-obbital. 

SUPRAPROTEST,  stt-prarprS'test,  n.  in 
law,  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  a  third 

Eerson,  after  protest  for  non-acceptance 
V  ths  dpflfWcr 

SUPRARENAL,'  sti-pra-rg'nal,  adj.  in  anat 
situated  above  the  kidneys.^SuPRABENAL 
CAPSULES,  two  minute,  yellowish,  tri- 
angular, glandular  bodies  wliich  exist, 
one  at  the  front  portion  of  the  upper  end 
of  each  kidney.  Their  exact  functions 
are  as  yet  uncertain.  [L.  supra,  above, 
over,  and  ren,  renes,  the  kidneys.] 

SUPREMACY,  stl-prem'a-si,  n.  state  of 
being  supreme:  highest  authority  or 
power.  [Coined  from  Supreme,  on  the 
model  of  Primacy.] 

SUPREME,  sQ-prem',  adj.,  highest :  great- 
est :  most  excellent. — adv.  Supremb'lt. 
[L.  supremus,  superl.  of  superus,  high — 
super,  above.] 

SURCEASE,  sur-ses',  v.i.  to  cease. — v.t.  to 
cause  to  cease. — n.  /cessation.  [Fr.  sursis, 
pa.  p.  of  sur-seoir,  to  leave  off — L.  super- 
sedere, to  sit  over,  to  refrain  from.  Cf. 
Assize,  Assess.    Doublet  Supersede.] 

SURCHARGE,  sur-chftrj',  v.t.  to  over- 
charge or  overload. — n.  an  excessive 
load.  [Fr.  sur  —  L.  super,  over,  and 
Charge.] 

SURD,  surd,  adj.  {dig.)  involving  surds . 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  speech 
organs  on  the  breath  (not  the  voice),  as 
the  **hard"  sounds  k,  t^  p,  f,  etc. — n. 
(alg.)  a  quantity  inexpressible  oy  rational 
numbers,  or  which  has  no  root.  [Lit. 
''deaf,"  L.  surdus;  allied  to  Sans,  svar, 
heavy.] 

SURE,  shdOr,  ajdj.  ,secure :  fit  to  be  depended 
on  :  certain :  strong :  confident  oeyond 
doubt. — advs.  Sure,^Sure'LY.  [Fr.  sikr — 
L.  securus.    Doublet  Secure.] 

SURETISHIP,  sh55r'ti-8hip,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing 8ure^2^;  obligation  of  one  person  to 
answer  for  another. 

SURETY,  shdOr'ti,  n.  state  of  being  sure : 
certainty  :  he  who  or  that  which  makes 
sure :  security  against  loss :  one  who 
becomes  bound  &r  another.  [Doublet 
Security.] 

SURF,  surf,  n.  the  foam  made  by  the 
dashing  of  waves. — ac^j.  Surp'y.  [Ety. 
very  dub. ;  perh.  from  Surge  ;  under  in- 
fluence of  L.  sorbeo,  to  suck  in.] 

SURFACE,  sur'fas,  n.  the  exterior  part  of 
anything.  [Fr.  (lit.)  the  **  upper  face," 
from  sur — ^L.  super,  and  /ace— L.  fades. 
See  Face.    Doublet  Superficies.] 

SURFACE-CHUCK,  sur'ffis-chuk,  n.  a 
face-plate  chuck  in  a  lathe  to  which  an 
object  is  fixed  for  turning. 

SURFACE-CONDENSER,  sur'fas-kon-den- 
ser,  n.  in  steam-engines,  an  apparatus  by 
which  steam  from  the  cylinder  is  con- 
densed. It  usually  consists  of  a  larg^ 
number  of  brass  tubes  united  at  their 
ends  by  means  of  a  pair  of  flat  steam- 
tight  vessels,  or  of  two  sets  of  radiating 
tuDes.  This  set  of  tubes  is  inclosed  in  a 
casing,  through  which  a  suflicient  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  is  driven.  The  steam 
from  the  exhaust  pipe  is  condensed  as  it 
passes  through  these  tubes,  and  is 
pumped  away  by  the  air-pump. 

SURFACE-GAUGE,  sur'ffis-gaj,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  testing  the  accuracy  of 
plane  surfaces. 
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SURFACE-GRUB,  sur'fas-grub,  n,  the 
caterpillar  of  the  great  yellow  under- 
wing  moth  {Tripficenn  pronuha).  When 
fuU  grown  it  is  nearly  li  inch  long,  pale 
green  with  a  brownish  tinge,  black  dots, 
three  pale  lines  down  the  back.  It  is 
frequently  destructive  to  the  roots  of 
graas,  cabbages,  and  turnips. 

SURFACE-JOINT,  sur'f as-joint,  n.  a  joint 
uniting  the  ends  or  edges  of  metallic 
sheets  or  plates.  They  are  generally 
formed  by  laps  or  flanges,  soldered  or 
riveted.    &  A  Knight, 

SURFACEMAN,  sur'fas-man,  n,  in  rail,  a 
person  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  per- 
manent  way  in  order. 

SURFACE- PRINTING,  sur'f as-print-ing, 
n.  printing  from  an  inked  surface,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  plate-printing,  in  which 
the  lines  are  filled  witn  ink,  the  surface 
cleaned,  and  the  ink  absorbed  from  the 
lines  by  pressure  on  the  plate.  Books, 
newspapers,  woodcuts,  and  lithographs 
are  examples  of  surface-printing,    E.  H, 

^Knight, 

SURFACER,  sur'fSs-er,  n.  a  machine  for 
planing  and  giving  a  surface  to  wood : 
one  who  digs  for  gold  in  the  surface  soil. 

SURFACE-ROLLER,  sur'fas-rol-er,  n.  the 
engraved  cylinder  used  in  calico-printing. 
E.  H.  Knight. 

SURFACE-WATER,  sur'f as-waw-ter,  n. 
water  which  collects  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  usually  runs  off  into 
drains,  sewers,  and  the  hke. 

SURFACE -WORKING,  sur'fSs-wurk-ing, 
n.  the  operation  of  digging  for  gold  or 
other  minerals  on  the  top  soil. 

SURF- BOAT,  surf -hot,  n.  a  peculiarly 
strong  and  buoyant  boat  capable  of  pass- 
ing with  safety  through  surf. 

SURF-DUCK,  surf-duk,  n.  a  species  of 
scoter  {Oidemia  perspicUlata)  about  the 
size  of  a  mallard,  frequent  on  the  coasts 
of  I^brador,  Hudson^s  Bay,  and  other 
parts  of  North  America.  It  dives  so 
swiftly  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
shoot  except  when  on  the  wing. 

SURFEIT,  sur'flt,  v,t  to  fill  to  satietv  and 
disgust. — n.  excess  in  eating  and  orink- 
ing :  sickness  or  satiety  caused  by  over- 
fullness.  [Fr.  mirfaitf  overdone — L.  sur 
peTf  and  factum,] 

SURFEITING,  sur^flt-ing,  n.  eating  over- 
much :  gluttony, 

SURGE,  surj,  n.  the  rising  or  sweUing  of  a 
IsLTge  wave. — v.i,  to  rise  high  :  to  swell. 
[Through  O.  Fr.  forms  from  L.  surgo,  to 
rise.    &e  SOUBCE.] 

SURGEON,  sur'jun,  n.  one  who  treats  in- 
juries or  diseases  hyoperating  upon  them 
with  the  hand,  fFrom  aerurgien,  an  O. 
Fr.  form  of  Fr.  chirurgien  (whence  E. 
CHmuBOEOK),  which  see.] 

SURGEONCY,  sur'jun-si,  n,  the  office  op 
employment  of  a  surgeon  in  the  army  or 
navy. 

SURGfERY,  sur'jer-i,  n.  act  and  art  of 
treating  diseases  by  manual  operations  : 
aplace  for  surreal  operations. 

SURGICAL,  sur^ik-al,  adj,  pertaining  to 
surgeons,  or  to  surgery :  done  by  surgery. 
adt?.— Sur'oicaixy. 

SURGY,  surj'i,  adj,  full  of  surges  or 
waves :  billowy. 

SURLOIN,  the  preferable  form  of  Sirloin. 

SURLY,  surTi,  adj.  morose :  uncivil :  tem- 
pestuous. —  adv.  Sur'lilt. — n.  Sub'li- 
NESS.  [From  A.S.  sur,  sour,  and  lie, 
lice,  like ;  Wedgwood  thinks  ijb  a  modi- 
fication of  8ir4y,  for  sirlike,  arrogant.] 

SURMISE,  sur-n^,  n.  suspicion  :  conject- 
ure.— v.t,  to  imagine :  to  suspect.  [O. 
Fr.  8urmi9e,  accusation — surmettre,  to 
accuse — ^L.  super,  upon,  mitto,  to  send, 

tOJQ(UtJ[ 

SURMOUNT,  sur-mownt',  v.t.  to   mount 


above :  to  surpass. — acfj.  Surmount'able, 
that  may  be  surmounted.  [Fr. — sur  (L. 
super),  and  monter  (see  Mount).] 

SUicMULLET,  sur'mul-et,  n,  the  common 
name  for  fishes  of  the  family  Mullidae, 
formerly  included  in  the  perch  family, 
but  distinguished  by  having  two  dorsal 
fins  placed  at  a  very  wide  interval,  the 
first  being  spinous.  Two  long  barbels 
hang  from  the  under  jaw,  or,  when  not 
in  use,  are  folded  up  against  it.  The 
typical  genus  is  Mullus.  The  red  or  plain 
surmullet  (M.  harhatus  or  ruber)  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  and  attains  a  lengi:h 
of  about  12  inches.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed 
very  delicious,  and  was  extravagantly 
prized  by  the  Romans.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colors.  The 
striped  or  common  surmullet  (M,  sur- 
mutetus)  is  somewhat  larger,  but  equal 
to  the  red  surmullet  in  delicacy.  It  is 
pretty  common  on  the  southern  and 
south-western  shores  of  England.  [Fr. 
surmulet,  the  red  mullet,  for  sormulet, 
from  O.  Fr.  sor.  Mod.  Fr.  saur,  reddish- 
brown,  sorrel,  and  nmlet,  a  mullet.  See 
Sore,  a  hawk,  a  deer.] 

SURMULOT,  sur'mQ-lot,  n.  a  name  given 
by  Buff  on  to  the  brown  rat  (Mus  decuma^ 
nus).  [Fr.,  from  saur,  O,  Fr.  sor,  reddish- 
brown,  sorrel,  and  mulot,  a  field-mouse.] 

SURNAME,  sur'nam,n.  an  additional  name: 
a  name  or  appellation  added  to  the  bap- 
tismal or  Christian  name,  and  which  be- 
comes a  family  name.  Surnames  with 
us  originally  designated  occupation, 
estate,  place  of  residence,  or  some  par- 
ticular thing  or  event  that  related  to  the 
person.  Thus  William  Rufus,  or  red; 
Edmund  Ironsides ;  Robert  Smith,  or  the 
smith;  William  2\tmer.  Surnames  seem 
to  have  been  formed  at  first  by  adding  the 
name*  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son, 
and  in  this  manner  several  of  our  sur- 
names were  produced.  Thus  from  Thomas 
William's  son  we  have  Thomas  William- 
son ;  from  John's  son  we  have  Johnson, 
etc.  "There  still,  however,  wanted 
something  to  ascertain  gentility  of  blood, 
where  it  was  not  marked  by  the  actual 
tenure  of  land.  This  was  supplied  by 
two  innovations,  devised  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  the  adoption  of 
surnames  and  of  armorial  bearings.*' — 
Hallam,  [Prefix  sur^  over  and  above, 
and  Name.  J 

SURNAME,  sur'nfim,  v,t.  to  name  or  call 
by  an  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name :  to  give  a  surname  to.  "  Another 
shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  to  the  Lord, 
and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of 
Israel." — Is.  xliv.  5.  "And  Simon  he «tcr- 
named  Peter."— Mark.  iii.  16. 

SURNOMINAL,  sur-nom'in-al,  adj.  relat- 
ing to  surnames.  [Prefix  sur,  over, 
above,  and  L.  nom^en,  nominis,  a  name.] 

SURPASS,  sur-pas',  v.t.  to  pass  beyond :  to 
exceed:  to  excel.  [Fr.  surpasaer,  from 
sur — L.  super,  beyond,  and  passer  (see 
Pass).] 

SURPASSABLE,  sur-pas'a-bl,  adj.  that 
mav  be  surpassed  or  excelled. 

SURPLICE,  sur'plis,  n.  a  white  outer  gar- 
ment worn  by  the  clergy.  [Fr.  surpixs — 
Low  L.  superpeUiciumt  an  over-garment. 
See  Peusse.] 

SURPLUS,  sur'pluB,  n.  the  overplus:  excess 
above  what  is  required.  [Fr.,  from  sur 
— L.  super,  over,  and  plus,  more.] 

SURPLUSAGE,  sur'plus-Sj,  n.,  overplus. 

SURPRISE,  sur-priz',  n.  act  of  taking  un- 
awares: the  emotion  caused  by  anything 
sudden  :  amazement. — v.t.  to  come  upon 
suddenly  or  unawares:  to  strike  with  won- 
der or  astonishment :  to  confuse.  [Fr. — 
surpris,  pa.p.  of  sur-prendre^h,  super, 
and  preMndo^  to  take,  catch.    See  G&T.J 


SURPRISING,  sur-priz'irig,  adj.,  exciting 
surprise  :  wonderful :  unexpected. — adv. 

SURPRIS'INGLY. 

SURRENDER,  sur-ren'der,  v.t,  to  render 
or  deliver  over :  to  resign. — v.i.  to  yield 
up  one's  self  to  another. — n.  act  of  j^ield- 
ing,  or  giving  up  to  another.  [O.  Fr. 
surrendre,  from  sur,  over — ^L.  super,  iind 
rendre  (see  Render).] 

SURREPTITIOUS,  sur-rep-tish'us,  adj. 
done  by  stealth  or  fraud. — adv.  Suerep- 
TfTlouSLY.  [Lit.  **  seized  in  an  under- 
hand manner,"  L.,  from  surripio,  sur- 
reptum — sub,  under,  and  rapio,\*o  seize.] 

SURROGATE,  sur'ro-gat,  n.  a  substitute  : 
the  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge  :  a 
probate  judge  who  presides  over  the  set- 
tlement of  estates,  wills,  etc.  [Lit.  *'one 
asked  to  act  in  the  piace  of  another,*' 
L.  surrogo,  surrogatw.n — sub,  in  the  place 
of,  and  rogo,  to  ask.] 

SURROUND,  sur-rowiid',  v.t.  to  go  round 
about :  to  enconrpads.  [Fr.  sur  —  L.  sii' 
per,  about,  and  Kotjnd.J 

SURTOUT,  sur-t66',  n.  a  close-bodied 
frock-coat.  [Fr. — Low  L.  super-totus,  a 
garment  worn  over  all  others.] 

Surveillance,  sur-vel'yans,  n.  a  being 
vigilant  or  watchful :  inspection.  [Fr. — 
surveiller — sur,  over — ^L.  super,  and  veit" 
ler,  to  watch — L.  vigilare.    See  Vigil.] 

SURVEY,  sur-va',  v.t.  to  see  or  look  owr; 
to  inspect :  to  superintend :  to  examine  : 
to  measure  and  estimate,  as  land.  [O. 
Fr.  surveoir — L.  super,  over,  and  videre, 
to  Bee  A 

SURVEY,  sur'va,  n.,  oversight:  view  :  ex- 
amination :  the  measuring  of  land,  or  of 
a  country. 

SURVEYOR,  sur-va'or,  n,  an  overseer :  a 
measurer  of  land :  a  public  officer  who 
keeps  records  of  and  does  surveying  in 
counties,  states,  etc. — n.  Subvey'orship. 

SURVlVAXi,  sur-vxv'al,  n.  a  surviving  or 
living  after. 

SURVIVE,  sur-viv',  v.t.  to  live  beyond :  to 
outlive. — v.i.  to  remain  alive.  [Fr. — ^L. 
super,  beyond,  and  vivere,  to  live.] 

SURVIVOR,  siu'-vlv'or,  n.  one  who  survives 
or  lives  after  another. — n.  Subviv'orship. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY,  sus-sep-ti-bil'i-ti,  n. 
quality  of  being  susceptible :  capabUity  : 
sensibility. 

SUSCEPTIBLE,  sus-sep'ti-bl,  adj.  capable 
of  receiving  anything  :  impressible :  dis- 
posed to  admit. — adv.  Suschep'tiblt.  [Fr. 
— L.  su^pio,  susc^tum,  to  take  up,  to 
undergo— 9ul>,  from  beneath,  up,  and 
como*  to  take.] 

SUSCEPTIVE,  sus-sep'tiv,  adj.  capable  of 
receiving  or  admitting:  readily  admitting. 

SUSPECT,  sus-pekt',  v.t,  to  mistrust :  to 
imagine  to  be  guilty  :  to  doubt :  to  con- 
jecture. [L.  su.»piciQ,  suspectum,  to  look 
at  secretly — sub,  from  beneath,  up,  and 
specio,  to  look  at.l 

SUSPEND,  sus-pena',  v.t.  to  ^naone  thing 
beneath  another :  to  make  to  depend  on  : 
to  make  to  stop  for  a  time  :  to  delay :  to 
debar. — n.  Susfend'er.  [L.  suspendo— 
sub,  beneath,  pendo,  pensum,  to  hang.] 

SUSPENSE,  sus-pens',  w.  state  of  heing  sus- 
pended: act  of  withholding  the  judgment : 
uncertainty:  indecision:  a|^op betwixt  two 
opposites. 

SUSPENSION,  sus-pen'shun,  n.  act  of  sus- 
pending:  interruption:  delay:  temporary 
privation  of  office  or  privilege  :  a  condi- 
tional withholding. 

SUSPENSORY,  sus-pens'or-i,  acb'.  that  sus- 
pends: doubtful. — n.  that  which  suspends: 
a  bandage. 

SUSPICION,  sus-j^ish'un,  n.  act  of  suspect- 
ing: the  imagining  of  something  without 
evidence  or  on  slender  evidence:  mistrust. 

SUSPICIOUS,  sus-pish'us,  a^j,  full  of  sus- 
picion :  showing  suspicion :  inclined  to 
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Buspeot :  liable  to  suspicion  :  doubtful. — 

adv.  8VSPtClOVSLY.'-m,  SUBPI'CIOUBNESS. 

SUSTAIN,  sus-tan',  v.t.  to  hold  up:  to  bear: 
to  maintain  :  to  relieve :  to  prove :  to 
sanction:  to  prolong. — n.  Sustain'er.  [L. 
auatineo  —  subf  from  beneath,  up,  and 
teneo,  to  hold.] 

SUSTAINABLE,  sus-tdrn'a-bl,  act;,  that  may 
be  sustained 

SUSTENANCE,  suc'ten-ans,  n.  that  which 
sustains :  maintenance  :  provisions. 

SUSTENTATION,  sus-ten-t&'shun,  n.  that 
which  sustains :  support :  maintenance. 

SUTLER,  ButHer,  n.  a  person  who  follows 
an  army  and  sells  liquor  or  provisions : 
a  camp  hawker.  [O.  Dut.  aoeteler,  a 
small  trader— 806fe2en,  to  do  mean  work ; 
Qer.  sudleTf  a  dabbler— sudeZn,  to  do  dirty 
work.] 

SUTLING,  sutline»  ac^,  pertaining  to  sut- 
lers:  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  sutler. 

SUTTEE,  sut-te',  n.  formerlv  in  India,  the 
sacrifice  of  a  widow  on  tne  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband  :  the  widow  so  sacrificed. 
[Sans,  euddhit  voluntary  sacrifice.}^ 

SUTURAL,  sQt'Or-al,  adj.  relating  to  a 
suture, 

SUTURE,  sat'fkr,  n.  (med.)  the  sewing  to- 
gether of  a  wound :  the  seam  uniting  the 
bones  of  the  skull:  (f)otJ)  the  seam  at 
the  union  of  two  margins  in  a  plant.  [L. 
sutura — auo,  to  sew.] 

SUTURED,  sQfOrd,  adj.  having  or  united 
by  sutures. 

SUZERAIN,  s05'ze-rftn,  n.  a  feudal  lord : 
supreme  or  paramount  ruler.  fLit. "  one 
who  is  above,"  Fr.  »u«— Late  L.  susum^ 
for  sursum^^sub^Dersum,  above ;  the  ter- 
mination in  imitation  of  Fr.  aouveraiUf 

E.  SOVKKBIQy.] 

SUZERAINTY,  sGd'ze-rAn-ti,  n.  the  do- 
minion of  a  suzerain:  paramount  author- 
ity. 

SWAB,  swob,  n.  a  mop  for  cleaning  or  dry- 
ing floors  or  decks. — v.t,  to  clean  or  drv 
with  a  swab  i—^.p.  swabb'ing ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p,  swabbed.  [Prob.  orig.  from 
the  splashing  movement  of  water,  and 
so  conn,  with  Sweep.] 

SWABBER,  swob'er,  n.  one  who  uses  a 
swab :  an  officer  who  sees  that  the  ship 
is  kept  clean. 

SWADDLE,  swodi,  v.t  to  suxUTie  or  bind 
tight  with  clothes,  as  an  infant.  [A.S. 
swetheif  a  swaddling^-band  ;  an  extension 
of  Swathe,  to  bindj 

SWADDLING  -  BAND,  swodling  -  band, 
SWADDLING-CLOTH,  swodOing-kloth, 
n.  a  haTid  or  doth  formerly  used  for 
swaddling   an    infant  i—pL  (B.)  Swad- 

DUKGh-CLOTHBS.] 

SWAGGER,  swagger,  v.i.  to  sway  or  swing 
the  body  in  bluster :  to  brajg*  noisUy :  to 
bully.  —  n.  boastfulness :  insolence  of 
manner. — n.  Swaqo'eber.  [From  the 
root  of  Sway,  Swutg.] 

SWAIN,  swftn,  n.  a  young  man:  a  peasant: 
a  country  lover.  [A.&.  swan,  a  servant ; 
Ice.  sveinn,  young  man,  servant,  Dan. 
svend,  servant ;  perh.  conn,  with  root  of 
Son.] 

SWALLOW,  sworo,  n,  a  migratory  bird 
with  long  >i^ngs,  which  seizes  its  insect 
food  on  the  wing.  [A.S.  swalewe ;  cog. 
with  Qer.  schwaioe.'] 

SWALLOW,  swol'O,  v.t.  to  receive  through 
the  gullet  into  the  stomach  :  to  inguB : 
to  absorb:  to  occuny:  to  exhaust.  |A.S. 
stwdgan^  to  swallow;  cog.  with  Ger. 
sehwelgen;  conn,  with  SwiLU] 

SWAM,  swam,  pa.U  of  Swim. 

SWAMP,  swomp,  n.  wet,  «pofi^land ;  low 
ground  filled  with  water. — v.t,  to  sink  in, 
or  as  in  a  swamp:  to  overset,  or  cause  to 
flU  with  water,  as  a  boat.  [Closely  conn, 
with  Low  Ger.  and  Scand.  svamp,  which, 
with  A.8.  swamia  and  Ger.  mwamm^ 


signify  '^sponge,'*  and  "mushroom;" 
all  from  the  root  of  Swim.] 

SWAMPY,  swomp'i,  adj.  consisting  of 
swamp :  wet  and  spongy. 

SWAN,  swon,  n.  a  web-footed  bird  like  the 
duck  and  goose.  [A.S. ;  cog.  with  G(er. 
schwan,  Dut.  zwaan;  from  L.  sono^  to 
sound.  Sans,  svan.'l 

SWARD,  swawrd,  n.  the  grassy  surface  of 
land;  green  turf.  —  v.t.  to  cover  with 
sward.  [Orig.  the  "  skin  of  bacon,**  A.S. 
suxard ;  cog.  with  Ger.  schwarte,  thick, 
hard  hide,  ice.  svordr^  the  skin  (esp.  of 
the  head),  the  sward  or  surface  or  the 
earth.]^ 

SWARDED,  swawrd'ed,  SWARD Y, 
swawrd'i,  ac^\  covered  with  sward. 

SWARE,  swfir,  {B.)pa.t.  of  Swear. 

SWARM,  swawrm,  n.  a  body  of /^ummtng 
or  buzsdng  insects:  a  cluster  of  insects, 
esp.  of  bees :  a  great  number :  throng. — 
v.u  to  gather  as  bees:  to  appear  in  a 
crowd :  to  throng :  to  abound :  to 
breed  multitudes.  [A.S.  swearm;  Ger. 
achwarm ;  from  the  same  root  as  Ger. 
schwirren^  Sans,  sfvr,  to  sound.] 

SWARTHY,  swawrth'i,  adj.  of  a  blackish 
complpxion:  dark-fikinned:  tawny. — adv. 

SWABTH'ILT.— n.    SWARTH'INE88.        [A.S. 

sweari ;  cog.  with  Ice.  svarIrT,  Ger. 
schwarz,  black ;  conn,  also  with  L.  sor- 
didus,  dirty.] 

SWATH,  swawth,  n.  a  line  of  grass  or 
com  cut  by  the  scythe :  the  sweep  of  a 
scythe.  [A.S.  swcethe;  Dut.  zwade^  also 
a  scythe,  which  may  have  been  the 
original  meaning.] 

SW^HE,  swath,  v.t,  to  bind  with  a  band 
or  bandage. — n.  a  bandage.  [A.S.  5e- 
sw^thian.    C5f.  Swaddle.] 

SWAY,  SW&,  v.t.  to  suring  or  wield  with  the 
hand :  to  incline  to  one  side :  to  influ- 
ence by  power  or  moral  force:  to  govern. 
— v.i.  to  incline  to  one  side  :  to  govern : 
to  have  weight  or  influence. — n.the  sweep 
of  a  weapon :  that  which  moves  witn 
power:  preponderance:  power  in  govern- 
ing :  influence  or  authority  inclining  to 
one  side.  [Prob.  Scand.,  as  Ice.  sveima, 
Dan.  svaie,  to  sway,  sveiSf  to  bend ;  akin 
to  Swing  and  Wag.] 

SWEAR,  swftr,  v.i.  to  affirm,  callineGod 
to  witness :  to  give  evidence  on  oath :  to 
utter  the  name  of  God  or  of  sacred  things 
profanely.— -r.*.  to  utter,  calling  God  to 
witness :  to  administer  an  oatn  to :  to 
declare  on  oath  :--pa.t,  swdre ;  pa.p, 
sworn. — n.  Sweab'er.  [A-S.  swerian; 
cog.  with  Dut.  zvoeren,  Uer.  schworen. 
Cf.  Answer.] 

SWEAT,  swet,  n.  the  moisture  from  the 
skin  :  labor :  drudgery.^-v.t.  to  give  out 
sweat  or  moisture :  to  toiL — v.t.  to  give 
out,  as  sweat :  to  cause  to  sweat.  [A.S. 
swat;  cog.  with  Low  Ger.  siveet,  Ger. 
sehweisz;  further  conn,  with  L.  sudor, 
Gr.  hidrds,  Sans,  svedas.] 

SWEATING-ROOM,  swet'ing-rOOm,  n.  a 
room  for  sweating  persons:  in  dairy 
business,  a  room  for  sweating  cheese  and 
carrying  off  the  superfluous  juices. 

SWEATING-SICKNESS,  swet'ing-sik-nes, 
n.  sudor  anglicanus,  ephemera  sudatoria, 
or  ephemera  maligna :  an  extremelv 
fatal,  febrile  epidemic  disease  whicn 
made  its  appearance  in  England  in  Au- 
gust, 1485,  and  at  different  periods  up 
till  1501,  and  which  spread  very  extens- 
ively on  the  Continent.  It  was  char- 
acterized by  profuse  sweating,  and  was 
frequently  fatal  in  a  few  hours. — ^Mal- 
WAH  SWEATING-BICIKNB80,  a  disease  oc- 
curring in  India,  which  appears  to  be 
allied  to  the  worst  form  of  cholera,  and 
to  bear  a  close  relation  to  malignant 
congestive  fever.    Dwnglison. 

SWEATING -SYSTEM,    swefingnris-tem, 


n.  a  term  applied,  particularly  in  the 
tailoring  trace,  to  tne  practice  of  em- 
ploving  men,  women,  and  children  to 
make  up  clothes  in  their  own  houses  at 
very  low  wages. 

SWEATY,  swet'i,  od;'.  wet  with  sweat :  con- 
sisting of  sweat:  laborious.— n.  Sweat' 
iNEsa. 

SWEDE,  swed,  n.  a  native  of  Sweden. 

SWEDENBORGIAN^  swS-den-bor'ji-an,  n. 
one  who  holds  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  as  taught  by  Emanuel 
Bwedenborg,  a  Swedish  nobleman,  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1689.  He  professed 
himself  to  be  the  founder  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  alluding  to  the  New 
Jerusalem  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  the 
Revelation,  and  conceived  that  the 
members  of  this  church  were  gifted  with 
peculiar  insight  into  spiritual  things. 
The  Swedenborgians  believe  that  the 
regenerate  man  is  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  angels  and  with  heaven.  They 
maintain  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  con- 
tain three  distinct  senses,  called  celestial, 
spiritual,  and  natural,  which  are  united 
by  correspondences,  and  are  accommo- 
dated respectively  to  particular  classes, 
both  of  men  and  angels.  They  hold  that 
there  have  been  various  general  judg- 
ments ending  particular  dispensations  of 
divine  revelation.  The  last  was  in  1767, 
when  Swedenborg  received  the  office  of 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  new  church 
promised  in  the  Apocalypse.  As  this 
church  is  to  be  eternal  there  will  be  no 
other  general  judgment,  but  each  indi- 
vidual IS  judged  soon  after  death.  There 
are  numerous  societies  of  them  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

SWEDENBORGIANISM,  swS-den-bor'ji- 
an-izm,  n.  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
the  Swedenborgians. 

SWEDISH,  swe<rish,  ad{j.  pertaining  to 
Sweden. 

SWEEP,  swep,  v.t.  to  wipe  or  rub  over 
with  a  brusn  or  broom  :  to  carry  along 
or  off  by  a  long  brushing  stroke  or  force: 
to  destroy  or  carry  ofr  at  a  stroke:  to 
strike  with  a  long  stroke :  to  carry  with 
X>omp :  to  drag  over :  to  pass  rapidly 
over. — v.i.  to  pass  swiftly  and  forcibly  : 
to  pass  with  pomp :  to  move  with  a  long 
reach  :^-pa.^.  and  pa.p.  swept. — n.  act 
of  sweeping :  extent  of  a  stroke,  or  of 
anything  turning  or  in  motion :  direction 
of  a  curve :  a  chimney-sweeper.  —  w. 
Sweef'er.  [A.S.  swapan ;  cog.  with 
Low  Ger.  sw^pen,  Ger.  schweifen.  Cf.  E. 
Swab,  Swoop,  and  Swift.] 

SWEEPINGS,  swep'ingz,  n.pl.  things  col- 
lected by  sweeping :  rubbish. 

SWEEPSTAKES,  swep'stAkz,.  n.  all  the 
money  or  other  things  staked  or  won  at 
a  horsertkse,  or  in  gaming.  [So  called 
because  the  winner  su)eeps  up  all  the 
stakes  or  deposits.] 

SWEET,  swet,  adj.  pleasing  to  the  taste 
or  senses :  tasting  hke  sugar :  fragrant : 
melodious  :  beautiful :  fresh,  as  opp.  to 
Aalt  or  to  sour:  not  stale,  sour,  or  putrid: 
mild  :  obliging. — n.  a  sweet  substance  : 
a  term  of  endearment  :—pl.  sweetmeats, 
—adv.  SwEBT'LY.— n.  Swbbt'nbss.  [A. 
S.  swet,  cog.  with  Ger.  sUsz,  Gr.  hSays 
L.  suavis.  sweet,  Sans,  svad,  to  taste.J 

SWEETBREAD,  swgfbred,  n.  the  pan- 
creas  of  an  animal  used  for  food^  so 
called  from  its  suyeetness  and  resem- 
blance to  bread. 

SWEET-BRIER,  swgt'-brf'er,  n.  a  thorny 
shrub  of  the  rose  kind  resembling  the 
brier,  having  a  sweet  smell. 

SWEETEN,  swSt'n,  v.t.  to  make  sweet: 
to  make  pleasing,  mild,  or  kind :  to  in- 
crease the  useable  quaUtiesof:  to 
make  pure  ana  healthy. ^-n.  Swejet'ener. 
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SWEETENING,  swSt'n-ing,  n.  act  of 
sweetening:    that  which  sweetens. 

BWEET-FERN,  swet'-fern,  n.  a  small 
North  American  shruh,  having  sweet- 
scented  or  aromatic  leaves  resembling 
fern-leaves  (Comptonia  asplenifolia). 
Goodrich. 

SWEETHEART,  swgt'h&rt,  n.  a  lover  or 
mistress.  [Simply  from  Sweet  and 
Heart  ;  an  expression  found  in  Chau- 
cerj 

SWEETISH,  8W§t'ish,  adj.  somewhat 
sweet  to  the  taste. — n,  Swebt'ishness. 

SWEETMEAT,  sw§t'mgt,  n.  confections 
made  wholly  or  chiefly  of  sugar.  [Sweet 

&nd   nlB! AT   I 

SWEET-PEA,  sw6t'-p6,  n.  a,  pea  cultivated 
for  its  8to€et  fragrance  and  beauty. 

SWEET-POTATO,  sw6t'-po-ta'to,n.  a  plant 
common  in  tropical  countries,  having 
tubers  like  the  potato,  which  are  sweet 
and  highly  esteemed  as  food. 

SWEET-3auSH,  swet'-rush,  n.  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Acorus  (A.  Calamus),  found 
growing  in  ponds,  by  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  other  wet  places  in  England,  and  in 
the  cooler  parts  of  the  Uontinent,  of 
India,  and  of  North  America.  From  the 
lower  part  of  the  thick  jointed  rhizome 
or  root-stock  numerous  roots  are  thrown 
down,  while  from  the  upper  surface  arise 
a  number  of  sword-shaped  leaves,  from 
2  to  3  feet  in  length,  sheathing  at  the 
base,  also  a  long  leaf-like  stalk  from 
which  issues  a  spike  of  denselv-packed 

greenish  flowers.  All  parts  of  toe  plant, 
ut  especially  the  perennial  rhizome 
(known  as  ccJamus-root),  have  a  strone 
aromatic  and  slightly  acrid  taste ;  and 
hence  the  rhizome  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  stimulant  and  tonic  in  some  kinds  of 
indigestion,  and  it  is  said  to  be  useful  In 
ague.  It  is  also  used  by  confectioners  as 
a  candy ;  by  perfumers  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  aromatic  vinegar  and  other  per- 
fumed articles,  as  hair-powders  ;  ana  by 
manufacturers  of  beer  and  gin  as  a  flav- 
oring ingredient. 

SWEET-WILLIAM,  swet-wil'yam,  n.  a 
species  of  pink  of  many  colors  and 
varieties. 

SWELL,  swel,  r.i.  to  grow  larger  ;  to  ex- 
pand: to  rise  into  waves:  to  heave:  to  be 
mflated:  to  bulge  out:  to  grow  louder:  to 
be  bombastic,  to  strut:  to  become  elated, 
arrogant,  or  angry :  to  grow  upon  the 
view:  to  growlouaer,  as  a  note. — v.t,  to 
increase  the  size  of:  to  aggravate:  to  in- 
crease the  sound  of:  to  raise  to  arrogance: 
—-pa.p.  swelled  or  swollen  (sw5ln).— w. 
act  oi  swelling:  increase  in  size  or  sound: 
a  gradual  rise  of  groimd :  a  wave :  the 
waves  or. tides  of  the  sea,  esp.  after  a 
storm:  a  strutting  foppish  fellow,a  dandy. 

iA.S.  swdlan ;  cog.  with  Oer .  schtDeUen, 
ce  svella  1 

SWELLING,  swel'ing,  ad(j.  (B.)  inflated, 
proud,  haughty.  —  n.  protuberance  :  a 
tumor :  a  rising,  as  of  passion :  (B.)  in- 
flation by  pride. 

SWELTER,  swelt'er,  v.i.  to  be  faint,  or  op- 
pressed with  heat.  [A.S.  sweltan,  to  die ; 
Ice.  stelta,  to  hunger.] 

SWEPT,  swept,  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  of  Sweep. 

SWERVE,  swerv,  v.i.  to  turn,  depart  from 
any  line,  duty,  or  custom :  to  incline. 
[A.S.  hweorfan ;  Dut.  swerven ;  conn, 
with  Warp.] 

SWIFT,  swift,  n.  the  current  of  a  stream. 
*'  He  can  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of 
the  water."— Dk.  Walton.  (Rare) :  a  reel 
or  turning  instrument  for  winding  yam : 
the  common  name  of  birds  of  the  genus 
Cypselus,  family  Cvpselidae.  They  have 
an  outward  resemblance  to  the  swallows, 
but  differ  much  from  them  in  various 
struotural  points.     The  common  swift 


{€!,  apus)  has  the  greatest  powers  of 
mghf  of  any  bird  that  visits  Britain. 
Its  color  is  in  general  a  sombre  or  sooty 
black,  with  a  gravish-white  patch  under 
the  chin.  The  beak  is  black,  shorter 
than  that  of  the  swallow,  and  without 
the  lateral  bristles.  The  wings  are  even 
longer  than  those  of  the  swallow,  and 
are  sickle-shaped.  The  tarsi  are  short, 
and  feathered  to  the  toes,  which  are  all 
directed  forwards.  The  swifts  pass  most 
of  their  time  in  the  air,  where  they  pur- 
sue their  insect  prey.  Their  flight  is 
swift  and  shooting,  and  their  scream 
very  different  from  the  twittering  of  the 
swallow.  They  build  their  nests  in  holes 
in  the  walls  of  houses,  in  rocks,  and 
sometimes  in  hollow  trees.  The  swift 
reaches  its  summer  quarters  later,  and 
leaves  earlier  than  the  swallows.  An- 
other species,  the  white-bellied  or  Alpine 
swift  (C.  alpinus),  is  known  in  Gt.  Brit- 
ain, but  it  is  only  a  rare  straggler.  The 
weight  of  the  swift  is  most  dispropor- 
tionately small  to  its  extent  of  wing, 
the  former  being  scarcely  an  ounce,  the 
latter  18  inches,  the  length  of  the  body 
being  near  8  inches.  The  swift  is  widely 
spread  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  American  swift  (CTuetura  pelasgia) 
is  smaller,  has  the  hind -toe  directed 
backwards,  and  the  tail-feathers  stiff  as 
in  woodpeckers.  It  is  commonly  called 
the  chimney  swallow :  the  common  newt 
or  eft,  a  species  of  lizard. 

SWIFT,   swift,  adj,   moving  with  ^eat 

speed,    celerity,   velocity,   or    rapidity; 

fleet ;    rapid  ;    quick ;    speedy ;     "  Hie 

ra^e  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 

to  the  strong." — ^Eccles.  ix.  11.; 

True  hope  Is  mmft^  and  flies  with  swallow^s  wings ; 
fflngs  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kixigs. 

readv  ;  prompt ;  quick  ;  "  Having  so 
8wifl  and  excellent  a  wit." — Snak.; 
"Let  every  man  be  sunft  to  hear,  slow 
to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,"— Jam.  i.  19 : 
commg  suddenly,  without  delay;  "There 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who 
privily  shall  brin^  in  damnabte  heresies, 
even  denying^  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,  and  bnng  upon  themselves  stoift 
destruction." — 2  Pet.  ii.  2 :  of  short 
continuance;  rapidly  passing;  "Make 
sujift  the  pangs  of  my  queen's  travails." 
— Shak,  [A.8.  swift,  from  the  stem  of 
suAfan,  to  move  quickly,  to  turn  round, 
to  revolve  ;  Ice.  svifa^  to  be  carried,  to 
glide,  smf,  sudden  movement ;  Dut. 
zweven,  Ger.  schuoeben,  Dan.  svosve,  to 
wave,  to  float,  to  hover ;  same  root  as  £. 
Sweep  and  Swoop.] 
SWIFT,  swift,  adv,  in  a  swift  or  rapid 
manner:  swiftly.  "Light  boats  sail 
swift" — Shak, 

I,  swift'er,  n.  {naut,)  a  rope  used 
to  confine  the  bars  of  the  capstan  in 
their  sockets  while  men  are  turning  it : 
also,  a  rope  used  to  encircle  a  boat  longi- 
tudinally to  strengthen  and  defend  her 
sides  in  collision.  Swifters  also  are  two 
shrouds  fixed  on  the  starboard  and  lar- 
board sides  of  the  lower  masts,  above  all 
the  other  shrouds,  to  give  the  masts  ad- 
ditional security.    [Ice.  sviptingr.] 

SWIFTLY,  swiftli,  adv.  with  swiftness: 

rapidly. 
SWIFTNESS,  swift'nes,  n.  quality  of  being 

swift :   quickness  :   fleetness  :   rapidity  : 

speed. 
SWiLL,  swil,  v.t,  or  v.i.  to  drink  greedily 

or  largely. — n.  a  large  draught  of  liquor : 

the  liauid  mixture  given  to  swine. — n, 

Swuj/SR.     [A.S.    swUian,   conn,   with 

Swallow.] 
SWIM,  swim,  v.i.  to  float,  as  opp.  to  sink  : 

to  move  on  or  in  water:  to  be  borne 


along  by  a  current :  to  glide  along  with 
a  waving  motion :  to  be  dizzy :  to  be 
drenched  :  to  overflow  :  to  aboimd. — v.t, 
to  pass  by  swimming  :  to  make  to  swim 
or  float  :—pr.p.  swimm'ing ;  pa.t.  swam; 
pa.p.  swam  or  swum. — n.  act  of  swim- 
ming :  any  motion  like  swimming  :  air- 
bladder  of  a  fish.  [A.S.  swimman,  cog. 
with  Ger.  schvnmmen.] 

Swimmer,  swim'er,  n.  one  who  swims  :  a 
web-footed  aquatic  bird. 

SWIMMING,  swim'ing,  n.  the  act  or  art  of 
sustaining  and  propelling  the  body  in 
water.  A  great  proportion  of  the  ani- 
mal tribes  are  furnished  with  a  greater 
or  less  capacity  for  swimming  either  in 
water  or  on  ils  surface,  but  man  is  un- 
qualified for  swimming  without  learning 
to  do  so  as  an  art,  owing  to  the  structure 
of  his  body.  The  head  by  its  gravity 
naturally  smks  in  water,  and  thus  causes 
drowning,  unless  it,  or  at  least  the  mouth, 
can  be  kept  above  the  surface  by  art. 
The  art  of  swimming  chiefly  consists  in 
keeping  the  head  above  water,  and  using 
the  nands  and  feet  as  oars  and  helm. 

SWIMMINGLY,  swim'ing-li,  adv.  in  a  slid- 
ing manner,  as  if  swimming :  smoothly : 
s  uccessfu  11 V 

SWINDLE,  swin'dl,  v.t.  to  cheat  under  the 
pretence  of  fair  dealing. — n.  the  act  of 
swindling  or  defrauding.  [lit.  "  to  make 
dizzy,"  Dut.  zwendelen,  from  the  root  of 
A.S.  stvindan,  to  become  weak,  Ger. 
schwinden,  to  disappear;  conn,  with 
Swoon.] 

SWINDLER,  swin'dler,  n.  one  who  de- 
frauds by  imposition  :  a  cheat  or  rogue. 

SWINE,  6win,  n.sing.  and  pi.  an  ungmate : 
a  mammal  of  the  genus  Sus,  which  fur- 
nishes man  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
most  nourishing  food :  a  hog.  The  fat 
or  lard  of  this  animal  enters  into  various 
dishes  in  cookery.  The  numerous  varie* 
ties  of  the  hog  or  swine  bred  in  U.  S.  are 
partly  the  result  of  climate  and  keep. 
They  are  all,  however,  of  English  impor- 
tation originally.  [A.S.  swtn,  a  widely 
spread  word ;  Dut.  zwijn,  Ger.  schwein, 
Dan.  sviin.  Ice,  svin,  Gk>th.  wein,  Pol. 
svnnia.  Bohem.  sivine ;  same  root  as  sow, 
L.  sus.\ 

SWINE-BREAD,  swin'-bred,  n.  a  kind  of 
plant,  truffle.  

SwINE-CASE,  swin'-kas,  SWINE-CRUE, 
swin'-krOO,  n.  a  hog-sty:  a  pen  for  swine. 
Called  also  a  SwiNE-coT.    (Local.) 

SWINE-DRUNK,  swm'-drun|^k,  add.  in  a 
state  of  beastly  intoxication :  beastly 
drunk.    Shak. 

SWINE -GRASS,  swln'-gras,  n.  a  plant, 
knot-grass.  Polygonum  aviculare. 

SWINEHERD,  swin'herd,  n.  a  herd  or 
keeT)er  of  s^t^ine 

SWINE-OAT,  swin'-fit,  n.  a  kmd  of  oats 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  pigs ;  the  Avena 
nuda  of  botanists. 

SWINE-PIPE.  swfn'-pTp,  n.  a  local  name 
of  the  redwing  thrush  (Turdus  Hiactis), 

SWINE-POX,  swin'-poks,  n.  a  variety  of 
the  chicken-pox,  with  acuminated  ves- 
icles containing  a  watery  fluid :  the  wa- 
ter-pox. 

SWINE'S-ORESS,  swinz'-kres,  n.  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Senebiera,  the  8.  Coronopus, 
called  also  Wart-ckbss. 

SWINE'S-FEATHER,  swlnz'-fefi^er,  n.  a 
small  spear  about  G  inches  long,  called 
also  a  Hog'i  Bristle,  anciently  used  as  a 
bayonet.  The  name  was  afterwards,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  applied  to  a 
similar  spear  fitted  into  the  musket  rest 
in  order  to  render  it  a  defence  against 
cavalry, 

SWING,  swing,  v.t.  to  sway  or  wave  to  and 
fro,  as  a  body  han^ng  in  air:  to  vibrate: 
to  practice  swinging :  to  turn  round  at 
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anchor  :  to  be  hanged. — v.i.  to  move  to 
and  fro  :  to  cause  to  wave  or  vibrate:  to 
whirl.to  brandish :— pa.f.and  jpa.jp.swung. 
— n.  the  act  of  swinging :  motion  to  and 
fro :  a  waving  motion :  anything  sus- 
pended for  swinging  in :  the  sweep  or 
compass  of  a  swinging  body :  power  of 
anything  swinging  :  free  course.  [A.S, 
Sfivingauy  Gter.  schtoingen,  to  swing ; 
allied  to  Waq,  Sway.] 

SWINGLE-TREE,  swing'gUre,  SINGLE- 
TREE, sing'gl-trg,  n.  the  cross-piece  of 
a  carriage,  plough,  etc.,  to  which  the 
traces  of  a  harnessed  horse  are  fixed. 
[From  Swing.] 

SWINISH,  swfn'ish,  aclj.  like  or  befitting 
swine  :  gross  :  brutal. — adv.  Swin'ishly. 

— n.  SWIN'ISHNESS. 

SWIRL,  swerl,  v.i.  to  sweep  along  with  a 
whirling  motion. — n.  whirling  motion, 
as  of  wind  or  water.  [Imitative  like 
Whirl.] 

SWISS,  swis,  gicff.  of  or  belonging  to  Switz- 
erland.— n.  a  native  of  Switzerland  :  the 
language  of  Switzerland. 

SWITCH,  swich,  n.  a  small  flexible  twig :  a 
movable  rail  and  its  appendages  usea  for 
transferring  a  car  or  an  entire  rafiway 
train  from  one  track  to  another. — v.t.  to 
strike  with  a  switch  :  to  transfer  a  car- 
riage from  one  line  of  rstUs  to  another  by 
a  switch.  [Low  Ger.  zwukse,  swutsche,] 

SWIVEL,  swiVl,  n.  something  fixed  in  an- 
other body  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it :  a 
rine  or  linx  that  turns  round  on  a  pin  or 
neck:  a  small  cannon  turning  on  a  swivel. 
[A.S.  swifan,  to  move  quickly,  to  turn 
round.    See  Swift.] 

SWOLLEN,  swoln,  pa,p.  of  Swell. 

SWOON,  8w55n,  v.t.  to  faint :  to  fall  into 
a  fainting-fit. — n.  the  act  of  swooning :  a 
fainting-fit.  [A.S.  and  O.  Ger.  sunndan, 
to  become  weak,  to  fail.] 

SWOOP,  sw55p,  v,t.  to  sweep  down  upon  : 
to  take  with  a  sweep :  to  catch  while  on 
the  wing':  to  catch  up.-^i;.i.  to  descend 
with  a  sweep. — n.  the  act  of  swooping : 
a  seizing  as  a  bird  on  its  prey.  [A  form 
of  Sweep.] 

SWOP,  swop,  v.t.  to  exchange,  to  barter:— 
pr.p.  swopp'ing;  pa,t.  andpa.p.  swopped. 
—71.  an  exchange. 

SWORD,  s5rd,  n.  an  offensive  weapon  with 
a  long  blade,  sharp  upon  one  or  both 
edges,  for  cutting  or  thrusting :  destruc- 
tion by  the  sword  or  by  war :  war :  the 
emblem  of  vengeance  or  justice,  or  of 
authority  and  power.  [A.S.  sweord,  cog. 
with  Ice.  svera,  Ger.  schu^ert.] 

SWORD-BAYONET,  sOrd'-ba'on-et,  n.  a 
bayonet  shaped  somewhat  like  asicord^ 
and  used  as  one.  

SWORDCANE,  sCrd'kftn,  SWORDSTICK, 
s5rd'stik,  n.  a  cane  or  stick  containing  a 
sword. 

SWORDFISH,  sOrd'fish,  n.  a  large  sea-^ 
having  the  upper  jaw  elongated  so  as  to 
resemble  a  sicord. 

firWORDSMAN,  sSrdz'man,  n.  a  man  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  sword, — n.  Swordb'- 

MA17SHIP. 

SWORE,  SWORN.    See  Sweab. 

STBARTTE,  sib'a-rit,  n.  an  inhabitant  of 
Sybaris,  a  Greek  town  in  ancient  Italy, 
noted  for  the  effeminacy  and  luxury  of 
its  inhabitants  :  one  devoted  to  luxury. 
—adjs.  Stbarit'ic,  Sybabtt'ioal. 

SYCASHNE,  sik'a-min,  n.  (B.)  supposed  to 
be  the  black  mulberry  tree. 

SYCAMORE,  sik'a-mOr,  n.  the  fig-mul- 
berry, growing  in  Egypt  and  other  East- 
ern countries :  in  Britain,  applied  to  a 
large  maple,  and  in  America,  to  the 
plane-tree.  [Gr.  sykomoros — sykon,  a  fig, 
and  moron,  the  black  mulberry.] 

SYCOPHANCY,  sik'o-fan-si,  SYCO- 
PHANTISM,  sik'o-fant-izm,  n.  the  be- 


havior of  a  sycophant :  mean  tale-bear- 
ing :  obsequious  fiattery :  servility. 

SYCOPHANT,  sik'o-fant,  n.  a  common  in- 
former :  a  servile  fiatterer.  [Gr.  syko- 
phantSSf  usually  said  to  mean  one  who 
mforraed  against  persons  exporting  figs 
from  Attica,  or  plundering  the  sacred 
fig^-trees ;  but  more  prob.,  one  who 
brings  figs  to  light  by  shaking  the  tree, 
hence  one  who  makes  rich  men  yield  up 
their  fruit  by  informations  and  other 
vile  arts-psyfon,  a  fig,  and  phaind^  to 
bring  to  light,  to  show.] 

SYCOPHANTIC,  sik-o-f ant'ik,  SYCO- 
PHANTlCAL,-ik-al,  SYCOPHANriSH, 
-ish,  adj.  like  a  sycophant:  obsequiously 
flattering :  parasitic. 

SYLLABIC,  sil-lab'ik,  SYLLABICAL,  -ik- 
al,acy.  consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables. 
— adv.  Syllab'ically. 

SYLLABICATE,  sil-lab'i-kat,  v.t.  to  form 
into  syllables. — n.  Syllamca'tion. 

SYLLABIFY,  sil-lab'i-fi,  v.t.  to  form  into 
syllables  :—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  syllab'ified. — 
n.  Syllabifica'tiok.  [Syllable,  and  L. 
^octo,  to  make.] 

(LE,  sil'a-ol,  n.  several  letters  taken 
together  so  as  to  form  one  sound :  a  word 
or  part  of  a  word  uttered  by  a  single 
effort  of  the  voice :  a  small  part  oi  a 
sentence.  [L.  82^ZZa&a— Gr.  syllabS — syn, 
with,  togetner,  and  lab,  root  of  lamband, 
to  take  jf 

SYLLABUB.    Same  as  Sillabub. 

SYLLABUS,  sil'arbus,  n.  an  abstract  or 
compendium  :  a  table  of  contents.     [L.] 

SYLLOGISM,  sil'o-JLzm,  n.  logical  form  of 
every  argument,  consisting  of  three  prop- 
ositions, of  which  the  first  two  are  called 
the  premises,  and  the  last,  which  follows 
from  them,  the  conclusion.  [Gr.  syUogis^ 
mos — syUogizomai — syn,  together,  logU 
zomai,  to  reckon — logos,  speech,  reckon- 

S^nioGISTIC,  sfi-o-iis'tik,  SYLLOGIS- 
TICAL,  sil-o-jis'tik-aJ,  acy.  pertaining  to 
a  syllogism :  in  the  form  or  a  syllogism. 
—adv.  Syllogis'tically. 

SYLLOGIZE,  sil'o-jfis,  v.i.  to  reason  by 
mllogism^. 

SYLPH,  silf ,  n.  an  imaginary  being  inhabit- 
ing the  air :  a  fairy.  [Fr.  sylphe,  of  Cel- 
tic origin ;  but  cf.  Gr.  sUphS,  a  kind  of 
beetle  1 

SYLPHID,  silf  id,  n.  a  little  sylph.  [Dim. 
of  Sylph.] 

SYLVAN.    A  wrong  form  of  Silvan. 

SYMBOL,  siml>ol,  n.  a  sign  by  which  one 
knows  a  thing :  an  emblem .  that  which 
represents  something  else:  a  figure  or 
letter  representing  something :  (fheol.)  a 
creed,  compendium  of  doctrine,  or  a  typi- 
cal religious  rite,  as  the  Eucharist.  [Gr. 
symbolon,  from  svmbaJlO,  to  put  together, 
to  compare,  infer,  concluae  —  syn,  to- 
gether, and  baU6,  to  throw.] 

SYtoOUC,  sim-bol'ik,  SYMBOLICAL, 
sim>borik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a,  symbol:  representing  by  signs: 
emblematic  :  figurative :  typical. — adv, 
Symbol'ically. 

SYMBOLISM,  sim'bol-izm,  n.  representa- 
tion bv  symbols  or  signs :  a  system  of 
symbols:  use  of  symbols :  {tlieoL)  the  sci- 
ence of  svmbols  or  creeds. 

SYMBOLIZE,  simliol-Iz,  v.i.  to  be  symbol- 
ical: to  resemble  in  qualities. — v.t.  to 
represent  by  symbols.  

SYMBOLIZEk,  sim'boMa^er,  SYMBOLIST, 
sim'bol-ist,  n.  one  who  uses  symbols. 

SYMMETRICAL,  sim-met'rik-al,  adj.  hav- 
ing symmetry  or  due  proportion  in  its 
parts:  harmonious. — aav.  hymuet'bioal- 
LY,  with  svmmetry. 

SYMMETRIZE,  sim'e-triz,  v.t  to  make 
symmetrical. 

SYMMETRY,  sim'e-tri,  n.  the  state  of  one 


part  being  of  the  same  mea,8ure  ivith,  or 
proportionate  to  another :  due  propor- 
tion: harmony  or  adaptation  of  parts  to 
each  other.  |L.  and  Gr.  symmetria — syn, 
together,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

SYMPATHETIC,  sim-parthet'ik,  SYMPA- 
THETICAL,  sim-pa-thet'ik-al,  adj.  show- 
ing or  inclined  to  sympathy:  f eehng  with 
another  :  able  to  sympathize  :  compas- 
sionate :  produced  by  sympathy.— adv. 
Sympathet'ically. 

SYMPATHIZE,  sim'pa-thiz,  v.i.  to  have 
sympathy :  to  feel  with  or  for  another  : 
to  be  compassionate. 

SYMPATHY,  sim'pa-thi,  n.,  feeling  with 
another :  like  feeling :  an  agreement  of 
inclination,  feeling,  or  sensation  :  com- 
passion :  pity :  tenderness.  [Gr.  sym- 
patheia — syn,  with,  and  root  of  Pathos, 

SYMPHONlOUS,  sim-f6'ni-us,  adj.,  aaree- 
ing  or  harmonizing  in  sound:  accordant: 
harmonious. 

SYMPHONIST,  sim'fo-nist,  n.  a  composer 
of  symphonies. 

SYMPHONY,  sim'fo-ni,  n.  an  agreeing  to- 

f  ether  in  sound :  unison,  consonance,  or 
armony  of  sound  :  a  musical  composi- 
tion for  a  full  band  of  instruments  :  an 
instrumental  introduction  or  termination 
to  a  vocal  composition.  [Gr.  symph^ia 
--wn,  together,  phbne,  a  sound.] 

SYMPOSIUM,  sim-pO'zi-um,  n.  a  drinking 
together:  a.banquet  with  philosophic  con- 
versation  :  a  merry  feast :  a  magazine 
discussion  in  which  several  authors  write 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  number, 
and  usually  in  reply,  one  to  another.  [L. 
— Gr.  symposion — syn,  together,  posis,  a 
drinking— ptn5,  to  drink.] 

SYMPTOM,  simp'tum,  n.  that  which  at- 
tends and  indicates  the  existence  of 
something  else,  not  as  a  cause,  but  as  a 
constant  effect :  (med.)  that  which  indi 
cates  disease.  [Gr.  symptOma—syn,  with, 
piptO,  to  fall.] 

SYMPTOMATIC,  sunp-tom-at'ik,  SYMP- 
TOMATICAL,  -al,  adj,  pertaining  to 
symptoms :  indicating  the  existence  of 
something  else :  (mecL)  proceeding  from 
some  prior  disorder.— -aav.  Symptomat'- 

ICALLY. 

SYNiERESIS,  sin-er'e-sis,  n.  the  taking  or 
pronouncing  of  two  vowels  together,  or 
making  one  of  them  silent.  [Gr.  syn- 
airesis — syn,  together,  Jiaired,  to  ts^e. 
See  Dlsresib.] 

SYNACK)GnE,  sm'a-gog,  n.  an  assembly  of 
Jews  for  worship:  a  Jewish  place  of  wor- 
ship. [Fr. — Gr.  syTiagogS—eyn,  together, 
agd,  to  lead.]  

SYNCHRONAl,  sing'kro-nal,  SYNCHRO- 
NOUS, sing'kro-nus,  ad{j\  happening  or 
being  at  the  same  time  :  simultaneous  : 
lasting  for  the  same  time.  [Gr.  syn, 
together,  chronos,  time.] 

SYNCHRONISM,  sing^o-nizm,  n.,  con- 
currence of  events  in  time :  the  tabular 
arrangement  of  contemporary  events, 
etc.,  in  history.  [Gr.  synchronismos — 
synchronizO,  to  agree  in  time.] 

SYNCOPATE,  singlto-pat,  v.t.  to  cut  away 
so  as  to  bring  other  parts  together :  to 
contract,  as  a  word,  by  taking  away  let- 
ters from  the  middle  :  (music)  to  unite 
by  a  slur  the  last  note  of  a  bar  to  the 
first  note  of  the  next.  [Low  L.  syncopo^ 
-atum — L.  syncope  —  Gr.  syn,  together, 
kpptd^  to  cut  off.j 

SYNCOPATION,  smg-ko-pS'shun,  n.  act  of 
^ncopatin^. 

SYNCO±*E,  sing^o-pe,  n.  the  omission  of 
letters  from  the  middle  of  a  word,  as 
ne'er  for  never :  (med.)  a  fainting-fit,  an 
attack  in  which  the  breathing  and  cir- 
culation become  faint :  (music)  syncopa- 
tion,   [L.— Gr.  syngkqpS,] 
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SYNDIC^  ran'dik,  n.  one  who  helps  in  a 
oourt  ^Justice:  an  advocate  :  a  govern- 
ment (ffiacial :  a  magistrate  :  one  chosen 
to  transact  business  for  others.  [L.  synr 
dicus — Gr.  syndihoa  —  ayn^  with,  dikg, 
justice.] 

SYNDICATE,  sin'dik-at,  n.  a  body  of  syn- 
dics :  a  council :  the  office  of  a  syndic :  a 
body  of  men  chosen  to  watch  the  in- 
terests of  a  company,  or  to  manage  a 
bankrupt's_property. 

8TNECDOGHE,  sin-ek'do-ke,  n.  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  part  is  made  to  eom- 
prehend  the  whole,  or  the  whole  is  put 
for  a  part.  [Qr.  ayrhehdocM — ayUf  to* 
gether,  ekdeonomai,  to  receive.] 

SytIEGDOGHIGAL,  sin-ek-dok'ik-al,  acj;. 
expressed  by  or  implying  eyneedodis, 

STnOD,  sin'dd,  n.  a  meeting:  an  ecclesias- 
tical council :  among  Firesbyterians,  a 
church  court  consisting  of  several  pres- 
byteries. [A.S.  einod — L.  8ynodu9^^r. 
eynodos — flvn,  together,  hodos,  a  way.] 

SYNODIC,  ain-odlk,  SYNODICAL,  ^, 
ad{j\  pertaining  to  a  synod:  done  in  a 
synod.— adty.  Synod'ioally. 

SYNONYM,  SYNONYME,  sin'o-nim,  n.  a 
name  or  word  having  the  same  meaning 
vrith  another:  one  of  two  or  more  words 
which  have  the  same  meuiing.  [Gr. 
syndnyman — syn,  with,  onoma,  a  name.] 

SYNONYMOUB,  sin-on'i-mus,  ad^.  per- 
taining to  aynonyms:  expressing  the 
same  thing:  having  the* same  mean- 
ing.-—odi?.  Synon'tmouhly. 

SYNONYMY,  sin-on'i-mi,  w.  the  quality  of 
being  synonymoue:  a  rhetorical  figure  by 
which  synon5rmouB  words  are  UB&ai.  [Gr. 
ewndnymiaJ] 

SYNOPSIS,  sin-op'sis,  n.  a  view  of  the 
whole  together:  a  collective  or  general 
view  of  any  subject : — pi.  Synop^sbs. 
[Gr.  synopaiB-'^syn,  with,  together,  opeiSf 
a  view — ^root  op,  to  seej 

SYNOPTIC,  sin-op'tik,  SYNOPTICAL,  -al, 
ady,  affording  a  general  viewot  the  whole. 
—adv.  Synop'tically. 

SYNTACTIC,  sin-tak'tik,  SYNTACTICAL, 
-al,  ac(j,  pertaining  to  syntax :  according 
to  the  rules  of  syntax.— odr.  Symtact- 

TICAIXY. 

SYNTAX,  sin'taks,  n.  (grram.)  the  correct 
arrangement  of  words  in  sentences.  [Gr. 
syntaxis — syn,  together,  tassOt  taxO,  to 
put  in  order] 

SYNTHESIS,  sm'the-eis,  n.  a  putting  tO" 
gether^  a  making  a  whole  out  of  parts : 
the  combination  of  separate  elements  of 
thought  into  a  whole,  or  reasoning  from 
principles  previously  established  to  a 
conclusion,  as  om,  to  analysis :  (gram.) 
the  uniting  of  ideas  into  a  sentence: 
(med,)  the  reunion  of  parts  that  have 
been  divided  :  (i^iem.)  the  uniting  of  ele- 
ments to  form  a  compound  :—pl.  Sym'- 
THBSES  (-s&b).  [Gr.  synthesis — syn,  with, 
together,  thesis,  a  placing — tithSmi,  to 
place.]  

SYNTHETIC,  sin-thet'ik,  SYNTHET'- 
ICAL,  -al,  ac(f,  pertaining  to  synthesis : 
consisting  in  synthesis  or  composition. — 
adv.  Syuthet'ioally. 

SYPHILIS,  sifi-lis,  n.  an  infectious  vene- 
real disease. — acff.  SYPHnJT'ia  [Ety.  un- 
known J    

SYPHON.    SYBEN.     Same    as    Siphon, 

SYRINGE,  sir^inj,  n.  a  tube  with  a  piston, 
bv  which  liquids  are  sucked  up  and  eiect- 
ea  :  a  tube  used  by  surgeons  for  inject- 
ing, etc.— v.*.  to  inject  or  clean  with  a 
syringe.    [Or.  syringx,  a  reed,  a  pipe.] 

SYkITP.    Same  as  SmuP. 

SYSTEM,  sifl'tem,  n.  anything  formed  of 
parts  placed  together :  an  ansemblaee  of 
Dodies  as  a  connected  whole  :  an  oraerly 
arrangement  of  objects  according  to  some 


common  law  or  end :  regular  method  or 
order  :  a  full  and  connected  view  of  some 
department  of  knowledge  :  the  universe. 
[Gr.  systima — syn,  together,  histimi,  to 
place.] 
SYSTEMATIC,  sis-te-raat'ik.  SYSTEMAT- 
ICAL, -al,  €icy.  pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  system :  fbrmed  or  done  according 
to  system:  methodicaL— adv.  Systbmat- 

ICALLY.   

SYSTEBfATIZE,  sis'tem-a-tXz,  v.  f.  to  re- 
duce to  a  system, — n.  Sys'tbkatizbb. 

SYSTOLE,  sis'to-le,  n.  a  bringing  together 
or  contraction  of  the  heart  for  expelling 
the  blood :  (gramJ)  the  shortening  of  a 
long  pliable.  FGhr.  systol^-'Synf  together, 
sieuOt  to  set,  place.] 


T 

TABANID JS,  ta-banl-de,  n.pL  a  family  of 
dipterous  insects,  of  which  Tabanus  is 
the  typical  eenus.  Thev  are  popularly 
known  by  tne  names  breeze,  cleg,  or 
gadfly,  and  are  particularly  annoying  to 
cattle,  the  skins  of  which  are  often 
streaked  with  blood  from  their  bites. 

TABANTJS,  ta-bft'nus,  n.  a  genus  of  dip- 
terous insects,  family  Tabanidse,  of 
which  T,  bovinuSf  or  gadfly,  is  the  larg- 
est American  species.  It  is  extremely 
troublesome  to  cattle.    [L.,  a  horse-fly.  J 

TABAKD,  t&'b&rd,  n»  an  ancient  close-fit- 
ting garment,  open  at  the  sides,  with 
wide  sleeves,  or  flaps,  reaching  to  the 
elbows.  It  was  worn  over  the  oody  ar- 
mor, and  was  generally  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  wearer  or  of  his 
lord.  At  first  the  tabard  was  very  long, 
reaching  to  the  mid-leg,  but  it  was  after- 
wards made  shorter.  It  was  at  first 
chiefiy  worn  by  the  military,  but  after- 
wards became  an  ordinary  article  of 
dress  among  other  classes  in  IVance  and 
England  in  the   middle  ages.    In  En* 

fi£UQd  the  tabard  is  now  only  worn  by 
eralds  and  pursuivants  of  arms,  and  is 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  sov- 
ereign. This  garment  gave  name  to  the 
ancient  hostelry  from  which  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  pilgrims  started.  [Fr.  fa* 
hardf  Sp.  ana  Port,  tahardo,  It.  fabarro^ 
Low  L.  tabarruSf  tabaTrdus,  a  cloak, 
origin  doubtful.] 

TABARDER,  tSrb&rd'er,  n.  one  who  wears 
a  tabard :  specifically,  a  scholar  belong- 
ing to  the  foundation  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  Eng.,  whose  original  dress  was  a 
tabard. 

TABARET,  tab'a-ret',  n.  a  stout  satin- 
striped  silk,  used  for  furniture.  [Prob. 
conn,  with  Tabby.] 

TABASHEER,  tab-arshSr',  n.  a  concretion 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo  and 
other  lar;^  grasses.  It  consists  of  silica 
mixed  with  a  little  lime  and  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  formed  probably  by  ex- 
travasation of  the  juices  in  consequence 
of  a  morbid  state  of  the  plant.  It  is 
highly  valued  in  the  East  Indies  as  a 
tonic,  and  as  such  is  often  chewed  along 
with  betel.  It  is  used  also  in  cases  of 
bilious  vomitings,  bloody  flux,  piles,  etc. 
Its  optical  properties  are  peculiar,  inas- 
much as  it  exhibits  the  lowest  refracting 
power  of  all  known  substances.  The 
sweet  juice  of  the  bamboo-stalks  has  also 
been  called  tabasheer.    [Ar.  tabdshtr.] 

TABBINET,  taVi-net,  n.  a  more  delicate 
kind  of  tabbyt  resembling  damask,  used 
for  window-curtains. 

TABBY,  tab'i,  n.  a  coarser  kind  of  waved 
or  watered  silk :  an  artificial  stone,  a 
mixture  of  shells,  gravel,  stones,  and 
water.  —  0(%'.    brindled  :    diversttled    in 


oolor.*-t;.^.  to  water   or  cause  to  look 
wavy  v—pa.t.   and  pa.p.   tabVied.     [Fr. 
tobts— At.  atabiy  a  kind  of  rich,  waved 
sUk.] 
TABER,  t^.t.  {B.)  same  as  Tabour. 

TABERNACLE,  tab'er-narkl,  n.  a  slightly 
constructed  temporary  habitation ;  es- 
pecially, a  tent  or  pavilion  ;  '*  How  goodly 
are  thy  tents.  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taber- 
nodes,  O  Israel  I  *' — Num.  xxiv.  5; 

Pavilions  numberless  and  sudden  reared, 
Oolestlal  tctbemacleB,  where  they  slept. 

in  Jewish  antiq.  a  movable  building,  so 
contrived  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  with 
ease  and  reconstructed,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  being  carried  during  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Israelitles  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  of  a  rectangular  figure,  45  feet  by 
16,  and  16  feet  in  height.  The  interior 
was  divided  into  two  rooms  or  compart- 
ments by  a  vail  or  curtain,  and  it  was 
covered  with  four  different  spreads  or 
carpets.  Tfate  outer  or  larger  compart- 
ment was  called  the  holy  place,  being 
that  in  which  incense  was  burned  and 
the  show-bread  exhibited  ;  and  the  inner 
the  most  holy  place,  or  holy  of  holies,  in 
which  was  deposited  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant. It  was  situated  in  a  court  150 
feet  by  75,  surrounded  by  screens  7^  feet 
high :  a  temple ;  a  place  of  worship ;  a 
sacred  place ;  specifically,  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  Ps.  xv.  1:  any  small  cell  or 
repository  in  which  holy  or  precious 
things  are  deposited,  as  an  ornamented 
chest  placed  on  Roman  Catholic  altars 
as  a  receptacle  of  the  dborium  and  pyx ; 
or,  a  reliquary  or  small  box  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  relics  and  the  like :  the  Hu- 
man frame;  '*Yea  I  think  it  meet,  as 
long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir 
you  up  by  putting  vou  in  remembrance ; 
Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this 
my  tabemaele,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  showed  me.'*— 1  Pet.  i.  18, 14 : 
in  Ooth.  arch,  a  canopied  stall  or  niche  ; 
a  cabinet  or  shrine  ornamented  with 
open-worked  tracery,  etc.;  an  arched 
canopy  over  a  tomb;  also,  a  tomb  or 
monument:  (naut.)  an  elevated  socket 
for  a  boat's  mast,  or  a  projecting  post 
to  which  a  mast  may  be  hingea  when 
it  is  fitted  for  lowering  to  pass  beneath 
bridges.— Feast  of  tabernaclbs,  the  last 
of  the  three  great  annual  festivsils  of  the 
Israelites,  which  required  the  presence 
of  all  the  people  ir  Jerusalera.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  commemorate  the  dwelling 
of  the  people  in  tents  during  their  jour- 
neys in  the  wilderness ;  and  it  was  also  a 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest  and 
vintage.  It  was  celebrated  in  autumn, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintaj^,  and 
lasted  eight  days,  during  which  the 
people  dwelt  in  booths  made  in  the 
streets,  in  courts,  or  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  of  the  leafy  branches  of  certain 
trees.  These  bootns  were  intended  to 
represent  the  tents  in  which  the  Israel- 
ites dwelt  in  the  wilderness.  [L.  taber- 
nacidum,  a  tent,  a  dim.  from  tdbema,  a 
hut,  a  shed,  a  tavern,  from  root  of  tabula, 
a  board,  a  tablet,  a  table.] 

TABID,  tab'id,  ady,,  wasted  hj  disease. — n. 
Tab'idkess.  [L.  tabidus-^aJbeo,  to  waste 
away.] 

TABLATURE,  tabla-tOr,  n.  something  tab- 
ular :  a  painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling:  a 
picture  in  general :  (anat.)  a  division  of 
the  skull  into  two  tables.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
tabula,  a  board,  plank.] 

TABLE.  td.l>l,  n.  a  smooth,  flat  slab  or 

board,  with  leers,  used  as  an  article  of 

•furniture:  suppbr  of  food,  entertainment: 

the  company  at  a  table :  the  board  for 

backgammon  or  draughts:  a  surface  on 
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which  somethings  is  written  or  engraved: 
that  which  is  cut  or  written  on  a  flat 
surface :  an  inscription :  a  condensed 
statement:  syllabus  or  index :  (B.)  a  writ- 
ing tablet. — v,t  to  make  into  a  table  or 
catalogue :  to  lay  on  the  table,  i.e.  to 
postpone  consideration  of.  [Fr.  table — ^L. 
tabtua,  a  board,  plank.1 

TABLE-D'HOTE,  ta'bl-dOt,  n.  a  meal  for 
several  persons  at  the  same  hour  and  at 
fixed  prices.  [Fr.,  **  table  of  the  host," 
from  the  landlord  presiding  at  the  head 
of  his  own  table.] 

TABLELAND,  t&'bl-Iand,  n.  an  extensive 
flat  of  elevated  landg  like  a  titble:  a 
plateau. 

TABLET,  tablet,  n.  a  smaU  table  or  flat 
surface:  something  flat  on  which  to 
write,  paint,  etc.:  a  confection  in  a  flat 
square  form.    [Dim.  of  Tablb.] 

TAJBLB-TATiK,  ta'bl-tawk,  n.,  talk  at  table 
or  at  meals. 

TABLE-TURNING,  fAlA'tun'mg^n.  move- 
ments of  tables  or  other  objects,  attrib- 
uted by  spiritualista  to  the  agency  of 
spirits. 

TABOO,  TABU,  tBrh^\  n.  an  institution 
among  the  Polynesians  by  which  certain 
things  are  consecrated :  prohibition  or 
interdict.— «.^.  to  forbid  approach  to :  to 
forbid  the  use  of  :--j7f%p.  taodo'ing;  paJ. 
and  pa»p.  tal>65ed'.  [Polynesian  tabu  or 
fopu.] 

TABOR,  TABOUB,  taO^or,  n.  a  small  drum, 
played  with  one  stick. — v,u  to  play  on  a 
tabor:  to  beat  li^tly  and  often.  [O.  Fr. 
(Fr.  tambour)  —  Pers.  HambAr^  a  kind  of 
cithern.    Gf.  TambottbineO 

TABOURET,  tab'o-ret,  TABRBT,  tab'ret, 
n.  a  small  tabour  or  drum.  [Dim.  of 
TabodbJ 

TABULAR,  tab'a-lar,  acy.  of  the  form  of 
or  pertaining  to  a  table :  having  a  flat 
surface:  arranged  in  a  table  or  schedule: 
having  the  form  of  laminaa  or  plates. 

TABULATE,  tab'fl-lat,  vJ.  to  reduce  to 
tables  or  synopses  :  to  shape  with  a  flat 
surface. 

TACAHOUT,  tak'srhoot.n.  the  native  name 
of  the  small  ^all  formed  on  the  tamarisk- 
tree  (Tamanx  indical,    [Ar.l 

TACAMAHAC,  tak'a-marhak  TACAMA- 
HACA,  tak-a-ma-h&lEa,  n.  the  popular 
name  of  Idea  Taeamahaca,  a  tree  of 
South  America;  also  of  the  form  of  Calo- 
phyUum  Inophyllum  occurring  in  Mada- 
gascar and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  of 
Topulus  baleamifera^  a  tree  of  North 
America:  a  resin,  the  produce  of  Cato- 
phyllum  Inophyllum,  and  of  Elaphrium 
tometitomtm,  a  tree  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies.  It  occurs  in  yellowish  pieces, 
of  a  strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish  aromatic 
taste. 

TACCA,  iaklsa,  n.  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  nat.  order  Taccaceae,  contain- 
ing six  or  seven  species,  natives  of  trop- 
ical Africa  and  America,  the  hotter  parts 
of  India,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It 
consists  of  perennial,  often  large  herbs 
with  tuberous  roots,  simple  or  pinnate 
radical  leaves,  and  greenish  or  brown 
flowers  arranged  in  an  umbel  a^  the  top 
of  a  leafless  scape,  and  surrounoed  by  an 
involucre  of  simple  bracts.  iBYom  the 
tubers  of  some  species,  especially  T.  pwr 
natifida,  a  white,  highlv  nutritious  sub- 
stance, like  arrow-root,  is  separated, 
which  is  employed  as  an  article  of  diet 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ma'  jyan  Pen- 
insula and  the  Moluccas.  Tl  ^  petioles 
and  stalks  of  T.  pinnatiflda,  boiled  for 
some  time,  are  also  employed  as  articles 
of  diet  in  China  and  Cochin-Ghina. 

TACE,  t&'ch^  in  music,  a  direction  that  a 
particular  voice,  instrument  or  part  is  to 
be  silent  for  a  certain  specifled  time. 


TACES,  tas'^,  n»pl,  armor  for  the  thigh. 

TACET,  ta'set,  v.  in  music,  same  as  '^os. 
[L.,  it  is  silent ;  third  pers.  sing.  pres. 
md.  of  taceo,  to  be  silent.] 

TAG-FREE,  tak'-frS,  acfj,  in  old  law,  ex- 
empt from  rents,  payments,  etc. 

TAGu,  TAGHE,  tach,  tu  something  used 
for  taking  hold  or  holding:  a  smalThook: 
a  catch  :  a  loop :  a  button.  "  Make  fifty 
taehes  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
t<^gether  with  the  faeces."— -Ex.  xzvi.  6. 
[A  softened  form  of  tack,] 

TAOHEjtash,  n.  a  spot  or  bJemiBli.  Ckr.iA- 
oer.    \FtJ] 

First  Jupiter  that  did 

UBiirpDis  father^  throne* 
Of  whom  e*en  his  adorers  write 
Eviltochet  mai^  a  one.— IFomer. 

TAGHOMETER,  ta-kom'et-er,  n.  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  velocity;  espe- 
cially, (a)  a  contrivance  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  small  variations  in  the  ve- 
locity of  machines,  one  form  of  whic^ 
consists  of  a  cup  and  a  tube  opening 
into  its  centre,  both  being  partly  filled 
with  mercury  or  a  colored  fluid,  and  at- 
tached to  a  spindle.  This  apparatus  is 
whirled  round  by  the  machine,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  produced  by  this  whirl- 
ing causes  the  mercury  to  recede  from 
the  centre  and  rise  upon  the  sides  of  the 
cup.  The  mercury  in  the  tube  descends 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  degree  of  this 
descent  is  measured  by  a  scale  attached 
to  the  tube.  On  the  velocity  of  the  ma- 
chine being  lessened  the  mercury  rises  in 
the  centre,  causing  a  proportionate  rise 
in  the  tube  ;  (b)  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  velocity  of  running  water  in 
rivers,  etc.,  as  by  means  of  its  action  on 
a  flat  surface  connected  with  a  lever 
above  the  surface  carrying  a  movable 
counterpoise,  or  by  its  action  on  the 
vanes  of  a  wheel,  whose  revolutions  are 
registered  by  a  train  of  wheelwork.  [Gr. 
tachos,  speed,  and  metron,  measure.] 

TAGIT,  tas'it,  ocf/.  implied,  but  not  ex- 
pressed by  words. — adv  Tao'itlt.  [L. 
lacitus,  pa.p.  of  taceo,  to  be  silentp  to 
pass  over  in  silence.] 

TAGITURN,  tas'i-tum,  (u2i*.  habitually 
tacit  or  silent :  not  fond  of  talking :  re- 
served in  speech.  —  cuLv,  TaoItubmly. 
[L.  iadtumua—taGitusJ] 

TAGITUKNITY,  tas-i-turnl-ti,  n.  habitual 
silence :  reserve  in  speaking.  [L.  f  aci- 
tumitas,} 

TAGK,  tak,  n.  a  short,  sharp  nail,  with  a 
broad  head:  the  course  of  a  ship  in  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  her  sails :  a  lease. 
— v,t,  to  attach  or  fasten,  esp.  in  a  slight 
manner,  as  by  tacks.^-t;.i.  to  change  the 
course  or  tack  of  a  ship  bv  shifting  the 
position  of  the  sails.  [Lit.  that  which 
attaches,  from  a  root  widely  spread  in 
the  Teut.  (as  Qer.  zacke),  Gelt,  (as  GaeL 
tac),  and  Romance  tongues ;  conn,  with 
Attach,  Attack,  and  Takb.    Gf.  Tag.] 

TACyKLE,  tak'l,  n.  the  ropes,  rigging,  etc, 
of  a  ship:  tools,  weapons:  ropes,  etc.,  for 
raising  neavy  weights  :  a  pulley.  — v.U 
to  harness  :  {prov.)  to  seize  or  take  hold 
of.  iput.  and  Low  Ger.  takd ;  conn. 
withTACK  and  Take.] 

TAGKLING,  takling,  n.  furniture  or  appar- 
atus belonging  to  the  masts,  yards,  etc., 
of  a  ship:  harness  for  drawing  a  carriage, 
tackle  or  instruments.    [From  Tackle.] 

TAGKSMAN,  taks'man,  n.  a  tenant  or 
lessee 

TAGONIG  SYSTEM,  tarkon'ik  sis'tem,  n. 
in  geol.  a  i^stem*  of  upper  Gambrian  or 
lower  SUunan  rocks  lying  in  the  United 
States  to  the  east  of  tne  Hudson,  and  so 
named  from  the  Taoonic  range  in  the 
western  slope  of  the  Green  mountains. 
The  system  consists  of  slattt,quarts-TOck, 
and  umestone. 


TACT,  takt,  n.  touch;  feeling;    *<  Did  you 

suppose  that  I  could  not  make  myself 

sensible  to  tact  as  well  as  sight,  and 

assume  corporeality  as  well  as  form." — 

Southey :  peculiar  skill  or  faculty  ;   nice 

perception    or    discernment ;    skill    or 

adroitness  in  doing  or  saying  exactly 

what  is  required  by  circumstances;  as,  to 

be  gifted  with  feminine  taet. 

And  lored  them  more,  that  they  were  thine, 
The  gnusefu)  taet,  the  Christiaa  art.— 7>mnyvon; 

''He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in 
grandeur  and  boldness  to  those  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  had  carried  them  into  effect  with 
a  tact  and  wariness  worthy  of  Mazarin.** 
-^Macatday:  the  stroke  in  beating  time 
in  music.  [Fr.  taet,  touch,  feeling,  tact, 
from  L.  taitus,  from  tango,  tactum,  to 
touch,  from  which  stem  also  tactile, 
tangible,  contact,  contagion,  etc.  See 
also  Tabtb,  Tax.] 

TACTABLE,  tak'tarbl,  ac{f.  capable  of  being 
touched  or  felt  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
**They  (women)  being  created  to  be 
both  tractable  and  taetable,** — Massinger. 
fSee  Tact.I 

TAGTIG,  tairtik,  n.  system  of  tactics.  "  It 
seems  more  important  to  keep  in  view 
the  general  ta^stic  on  which  its  leader 
was  prepared  with  confidence  to  meet  so 
unequal  a  force.  It  was  the  same  that 
Wallace  had  practically  taught,  and  it 
had  just  recently  helped  the  fiemings  to 
their  victoiy  of  Courtrai."— J^  H,  Barton, 

TACTIGIAN,  tak-tish'an,  n.  one  skilled  in 
tactics. 

TACTIGS,  tak-tiks,  n.8n20.  the  science  or 
art  of  manoeuvring  military  and  naval 
forces  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy :  way 
or  method  of  proceeding.  [Gr.  tdktikS 
(technS,  art,  unaerstood),  art  of  arranging 
men  in  a  field  of  battle — tassD,  taxd,  to 
arrange.] 

TACTILE,  tak'til,  atHj.  that  may  be  touched 
or  felt.    [L.  tango,  to  touch.    See  TACTr.] 

TACTION,  tak'shun,  n.  act  of  tow^ing: 
touch. 

TAOnTAL,tak'tfi-al,  adij\  relating  to  or  de- 
rived from  the  sense  of  touch.  . 

TAJDPOLE,  tad'pCl,  n.  a  young  toad  or 
frog  in  its  first  state,  naving  a  tail. 
[M.  E.  tadde,  E.  Toad,  and  Poll,  head.] 

TAFFEREL,  taf  eivel,  TAFFRAIL,  taf  rSl, 
n.  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  stern  tim- 
bers, wnich  IS  flat  like  a  table.  [Dut. 
tafereel,  a  panel — tafel,  a  table.] 

TAFFETA,  taf  e-ta,  TAFFETY,  taf  e-ti,  n. 
(orig.)  sUk  stuff  plainly  woven :  a  thin, 
^ossy  silk  stuff,  navine  a  wavy  lustre, 
pt.  fajfefd— Pers.  tdftah,  woven.] 

TAG,  tag,  n.  a  tack  or  point  of  metal  at 
the  end  of  a  string :  any  small  thing 
tacked  or  attached  to  another:  anything 
mean. — v.t,  to  fit  a  tag  or  point  to  :  to 
tack,  fasten,  or  hang  to  :—pr.p.  tagg'- 
ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p,  tagged. — n.  andac(;. 
Tao'bao,  the  rabble,  or  denoting  it.  [A 
weaker  form  of  Tack.] 

TAIL^  tSl,  n.  the  end  of  the  backbone  of 
an  animal,  generally  hanp^ng  loose,  and 
hairy :  anyoiing  resembling  a  tail  in  ap- 
pearance, position,  etc.:  the  back,  lower, 
or  hinder  part  of  anything:  anything 
long  and  hanging,  as  a  catkin,  train  of 
a  comet,  etc.  rA.S.  toegd ;  Ger.  zagd ; 
Goth,  tclgl,  hair. J 

TAIL,  tal,  n.  {law)  the  term  applied  to  an 
estate  which  is  cut  off  or  limited  to  cer- 
tain heirs.  [Fr.  tattle,  cutting.  See  En- 
tail and  Retail.] 

TAILOR,  t&rur,  n.  one  whose  business  is 
to  cut  out  and  make  men's  clothes: — 
fern.  Tail'obbss.— i;.t.  to  work  as  ataQor. 
— n.  Tail'orino,  the  business  or  work  of 
a  tailor.  [Fr.  fcriRewr— teilfer,  to  cut. 
Of.  above  word.] 
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TAILOIE^BIRD,  t&rur-berd,  n«  a  bird  of  the 

Senus  Orthotomus  (O.  longicavdn8\  fam- 
J  Sylviadae,  having  a  loDg,  graauated 
taU,  the  feathers  of  which  are  narrow. 
These  birds  construct  their  nests  at  the 
extremity  of  a  twig,  taking  one  large  or 
two  small  leaves  and  sewing  their  edges 
together,  using  the  bill  as  a  needle  and 
vegetable  fibre  as  thread.  Within  the 
hoUow  thus  made  a  downy  substance, 
sometimes  mixed  with  feathers,  is  placed 
to  receive  the  eggs.  They  are  natives  of 
India  and  the  Xnoian  Archipelago.  The 
Sylvia  dstioola,  common  in  various  parts 
of  Italy,  constructs  its  nest  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  is  also  called  the  tailor-bird. 

TAIL-PIECE,  tftl'-pSs,  n.  a  piece  forming  a 
tail :  a  piece  at  tne  end :  an  appendage  : 
specifically,  (a)  a  small  cut  or  ornamen- 
tal desi^  placed  at  the  end  of  a  chapter 
or  section  in  a  book  as  an  ornamental 
ending  of  a  page  ;  (b)  a  somewhat  trian- 
gular-sbapea  piece  of  wood  (generally 
ebony)  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
body  of  an  instrument  of  the  violin  kind. 
The  broad  end  is  pierced  with  holes,  in 
which  the  strings  are  fastened. 

TAIL-RACE,  t&l'-rfis,  n.  the  stream  of 
water  which  runs  from  the  mill  after  it 
has  been  applied  to  produce  the  motion 
of  the  wheel. 

TAII£  >  COMMON,  tftls'-kom-mon,  n.  in 
minincL  washed  lead  ore. 

TAIL-STOCK,  tfil'-stok,  n.  the  support,  in 
a  lathe,  bearing  up  the  tail-screw  and 
adjustable  centre,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  heaoMoek^  which  supports  the  man- 
drel.   

TAIL-TRIMMEB,  tftl'-trim-er,  n.  in  huUd- 
inp,  a  trimmer  next  to  the  wall  into 
which  the  ends  of  joists  are  fastened  to 
avoid  flues. 

TAINT,  t&nt,  vJ,  to  tinge,  moisten,  or  im- 
pregnate with  anything  noxious :  to  in- 
fect: to  stain. — v\i.  to  oe  affected  with 
something  corrupting. — n.  a  stain  or 
tincture:  infection  or  corruption:  asi>ot: 
a  moral  blemish.  [O.  Fr.  taint,  Fr.  teint, 
pa.  p.  of  teindre,  to  dye — L.  tingo,  tino- 
turn,  to  wet  or  moisten.    See  TiNOS.] 

TAKE,  t&k,  v.t.  to  lay  hold  of :  to  get  into 
one's  possession  :  to  catch :  to  capture : 
to  captivate :  to  receive  :  to  choose  :  to 
use  :  lo  allow  :  to  understand :  to  agree 
to :  to  become  affected  with.  —  v.i.  to 
catch :  to  have  the  intended  effect :  to 
eain  reception,  to  please:  to  move  or 
direct  the  course  of :  to  have  recourse  to : 
—paA,  took  ;  pa,p,  t&k'en. — n.  Tak'eb. 
[A.S.  tacan ;  perh.  first  from  Ice.  tdka  ; 
conn,  with  L.  ta(n)g^,  te-tigA,  to  touch, 
and  with  E.  Taok.] 

TAKING,  t&k'ing,  adj.  captivating :  allur- 
ing.—odt?.  Takinoly. 

TAIa7,  talk,  n.  a  mineral  occurring  in  thin 
flakes,  of  a  white  or  green  color,  and  a 
soapy  feel.  [Fr.  tola  (Qer.  talk)  —  Ar. 
'tetoo] 

TALCKY,  talk'i,  TALCOUS,  talk'us,  adj, 
containing,  consisting  of,  or  like  talc. 

TALE,  tftl,  n.  a  narrative  or  story:  a  fable: 
what  is  t(M  or  counted  off:  number: 
reckoning.  [AS.  toZ,  a  reckoning,  a 
tale  ;  Oer.  zahl,  a  number.] 

TALE-BEAKER,  tfil'-b&r'er,  n.  one  who 
maliciously  htiars  ot  tells  tales  or  gives 
information. 

TALE-BEARING,  tftl'-bftr'ing,  adj.  given 
to  hear  or  tell  tales^  or  ofilciously  to  give 
information. — n.  act  of  telling  secrets. 

TALESn^,  tal'ent,  n.  (B.)  a  weight  or  sum 
of  money  —  94  pounds  avoir,  and  f  1,660 
to91,0do:  (fiotojl^.)  faculty :  natural  or 
special  gift :  special  aptitude :  eminent 
ability.  [L.  talentwn^^t.  talanton^  a 
weight,   a  talent,  from  Had,  tota0,  to 


bear,  weigh  ;  akin  to  L.  toUo,  Ger.  duir 
den,  Scot.  tholeA 
TALENTED,   tal^nt-ed,   adj,    possessing 
talents  or  mental  g^fts. 

TALISMAN,  tal'is-man,  n.  a  species  of 
charm  engraved  on  metal  or  stone,  to 
which  wonderful  effects  are  ascribed : 
{fig,)  something  that  produces  extraor- 
dinary effects  :— ^.  TAL'iSMAire.  [Fr.— 
Ar.  telsam — ^Late  Gr.  telesma,  consecra- 
tion, incantation— Gr.  teleO,  to  conse- 
crate.! 

TATiTRMANIC,  tal-is-man'ik,  adfj,  pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  properties  of  a  tal' 
isman:  magical. 

TALK,  tawk,  v.i,  to  speak  familiarly :  to 
prattle :  to  reason. — n.  familiar  conver- 
sation :  tliat  which  is  uttered  in  familiar 
intercourse:  subject  of  discourse:  rumor, 
^n.  Talk'eb.  ijProb.  freq.  of  Ice.  taia, 
to  talk,  which  is  cog.  with  E.  Tell.] 

TALKATIVE,  tawk'a-tiv,  a^f.  given  to 
much  talking:  prating. — adv.   Talk^a- 

TTVELY.-^.  TALirATIVBIiBSS. 

TALL,  tawl,  cu^'.  high,  esp.  in  stature: 
lofty :  long :  sturdy :  bold :  courageous. 
^-n.  Tall'ness.  (Ety.  very  dub. ;  perh. 
conn,  with  W.  tal,  talau,  to  make  or 
firroiv  l^fGre  1 

TAIJX>W,  tal'5,  n.  the  fat  of  animals 
melted:  any  coarse,  hard  fat. — v,t»  to 
grease  with  tallow.  [A.S.  telg,  tadg; 
Qer.  talg,  Ice.  toJg.J 

TALLY,  tal'i,  n.  a  stick  cut  or  notched  to 
match  another  stick,  used  to  mark  num* 
hers  or  keep  accounts  by:  anything 
made  to  suit  another.— t;.^.  to  score  witn 
corresponding  notches :  to  make  to  fit. 
— t;.i.  to  correspond :  to  suit  i—^paA,  and 
jpa.p.  tailzied.  [Fr.  taiUe  (It.  tagUayAj. 
tcdea,  a  cutting.    See  Tail  (laic).] 

TALLY-HO,  tal'i-hO,  int.  the  huntsman's 
cry  betokening  that  a  fox  has  gone  away. 

TALMUD,  tsd'mud,  n.  the  body  of  Hebrew 
laws,  comprising  the  written  law  and  the 
traditions  and  comments  of  the  Jewish 
doctors.— acil/s.  Talmui/io,  Talicud'ioal. 
[Heb.  talmud,  oral  teaching,  instruction 
— lamad,  to  learn.] 

TALON,  tal'on,  n.  the  claw  of  a  bird  of 

Erev.  [Fr.  talon,  through  Low  L.,  from 
I.  talus,  the  heel.  1 

TAMABLE,  t&m'arbl,  a^j.  that  may  be 
tamed.^n.  Tah'ableness. 

TAMARIND,  tam'a-rind,  n.  an  E.  India 
tree,  with  a  sweet,  pulpy  fruit,  in  pods. 
[Tamarindus,  Latanized  from  Ar.  tamr 
Hindi,  "  Hindu  date."] 

TAMARISK,  tam'ar-isk,  n.  a  genus  of 
shrubs  with  small  white  or  pink  flowers. 
[L.  tamariscus.'l 

TAMBOUR,  tam'bOOr,  n.  a  small,  shallow 
drum:  asmall,  drum-like,  circular  frame, 
for  embroidering:  a  rich  kind  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery.— i;.^.  to  embroider  on 
a  tambour.  [Fr.  taTtibour,  from  root  of 
TabourJ 

TAMBOURINE,  tam-bd5-r§n',  n.  a  shallow 
drum  with  one  skin  and  bells,  and  played 
on  with  the  hand.  [Fr.  tambourin,  dim. 
of  tambourJ] 

TAME,  t&m,  €Ufij.  having  lost  native  wild- 
ness  and  shyness:  domesticated  :  gentle: 
spiritless  :  without  vigor :  dull. — v.t.  to 
reduce  to  a  domestic  state:  to  make  gen- 
tle :  to  reclaim  :  to  civilize. — adv,  Tame'- 
LT.— ^.  Taice'ness.  [A.S.  tarn,  cog.  with 
Ger.  zahm  ;  further  conn,  with  L.  domo, 
Gr.  damao.  Sans,  dam.] 

TAMER,  t&m'er,  n.  one  who  tames. 

TAMIAS,  t&'mi-as,  n.  a  genus  of  rodent 
mammals,  allied  to  the  true  squirrels, 
but  distiDg^ished  from  them  by  the  pos- 
session of  cheek-pouches,  and  their  habit 
of  retreating  into  underground  holes. 
Tbsy  are  of  small  size,  and  all  of  them 


marked  with  stripes  on  the  back  and 
sides.  Lister's  ground-squirrel  (T,  Listeri) 
is  very  common  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  popularly  known  as  hackee, 
chipmunk,  or  chvpmuck.  The  striped 
ground-squirrel  (T:  striatus)  is  a  very 
small  species,  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  an  allied  spe- 
cies is  said  to  be  very  common  in  Siberia. 
[Gr.,  a  steward,  a  store-keeper,  from  the 
cheek-pouches  in  which  tnese  animals 
can  carry  a  quantity  of  food  or  from  their 
laying  up  large  stores  in  their  holes.] 

TAMIL,  tam'il,  n.  one  of  a  race  of  men  in- 
habiting South  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
belonging  to  the  Dravidian  stock ;  the 
Tamils  form  by  far  the  most  civilized  and 
energetic  of  tne  Dravidian  peoples  :  the 
language  spoken  in  the  soutn-east  of  the 
Madras  Preeddency,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ceylon  ;  it  is  a  member  of  the 
Dravidian  or  Tamilian  family. 

TAMILIAN,  tsrmil'i-an,  adfj.  of  or  pertain- 
ingto  the  Tamils  or  their  language. 

TAMINE,  tam'in,  TAMTNY,  tam'i-ni,  n.  a 
strainer  or  bolter  of  hair  or  cloth:  a  thin 
woollen  or  worsted  stuff,  highly  glazed. 
Written  also  Tamhin.  [I>.  &Mimine.  See 
Stamin.] 

TAMIS,  tam'i,  n.  a  sieve  :  a  searce.  Writ- 
ten also  Tammy.  [Fr.,  from  Dut.  tems, 
E.  temse,  a  sieve.] 

TAMIS-BIRD,  t&'mis-berd,  n.  a  guinea- 
fowl.  *'They  are  by  some  called  the 
Barbary-hen ;  by  others  the  Tamis^rd, 
and  by  others  the  bird  of  Numidia." — 
Oddsmith. 

TAMPER,  tam'per,  v.i.  to  try  the  temper 
of:  to  try  uttle  experiments  without 
necessity :  to  meddle :  to  practice  secret- 
ly and  unfairly.    [A  by-form  of  Temper.] 

TAM-TAM,  tam'-tam,  n.  a  kind  of  native 
drum  used  in  the  E.  Indies  and  in  West- 
em  Africa.  The  tam-tam  is  of  various 
shapes,  but  generally  it  is  made  of  a  hol- 
low cylinder  formed  of  fibrous  wood,  such 
as  palm-tree,  or  of  earthenware,  each  end 
covered  with  pkin.  It  is  beat  upon  with 
the  fingers,  and  also  with  the  open  hand, 
and  produces  a  hollow  monotonous  sound. 
Public  notices,  when  proclaimed  in  the 
bazaar  or  public  parts  of  Eastern  towns, 
are  generally  accompanied  by  the  tam- 
tam. Written  also  Tom-tom.  [Hind.,  from 
sound  of  drum.] 

TAN,  tan,  n.  bark  bruised  and  broken  for 
tanning :  a  yellowish-brown  color. — v.t. 
to  convert  skins  and  hides  into  leather 
by  steeping  in  vegetable  solutions  con- 
taining tannin:  to  make  brown  or  tawny. 
— v.i.  to  become  tanned  'pr.p.  tann'ing ; 
pa.t  and  jxi.p.  tanned.  fFr.;  prob.  from 
uer.  tanne,  nr  ;  ace.  to  others,  from  Bret. 
tann,  oak.    Cf.  Tawny.] 

TANDEM,  tan'dem,  adv.  applied  to  the 
position  of  horses  harnessed  singly  one 
before  the  other  instead  of  abreast. — n. 
a  team  of  horses  (usually  two)  so  har- 
nessed. [Originated  in  university  slang, 
in  a  play  on  the  L.  adv.  tandem,  at 
length.  1 

TANG,  t  ng,  n.  a  strong  or  offensive  taste, 
esp.  o  something  extraneous  :  relish  : 
taste.    [From  root  of  Taste.] 

TANQ,  tang,  n.  the  tapering  part  of  a 
knife  or  tool  which  goes  into  the  haft. 
[A  by-form  of  ToNG  in  TONOe. 

TANGENCY,  tan'jen-si,  n.  state  of  being 
tangent    a  contact  or  touching. 

TANGEN  ;  tan'jent,  n.  a  line  which 
touches  a  curve,  and  which  when  pro- 
duced does  not  cut  it.  [L.  tangens,  -en- 
tie,  pr.p.  of  tango,  to  touch.] 

TANGFeNTIAL,  tan-jen'shal,  cub',  of  or  per- 
taining to  a  tangent :  in  the  mreotion  of 
a  tangent. 
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TANGHIN,  tan'gin,  n.  a  deadly  poison 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Tanghinia 
vetienifera.  [See  Tanghinia.] —Trial 
BY  TANOHIN,  a  kind  of  ordeal  formerly 
practiced  in  Madagascar  to  determine 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  per- 
son, by  taking  the  tanghin  poison  The 
seed  was  pounded  and  a  small  piece 
swallowed  oy  each  person  to  be  tried. 
If  the  accused  retained  the  poison  in  the 
system  death  quickly  resulted — a  proof 
of  guilt ;  if  the  stomach  rejected  the 
dose  little  harm  supervened — and  inno- 
cence was  established.  By  the  influence 
of  Christianity  its  use  has  been  discon- 
tinued. Spelled  also  Tangxtin.  [The 
native  name  in  Mada^rascar.] 

TANGHINIA,  tan-gin'i-a,  n.  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Apocy- 
nacess.  T,  venenifera  is  a  tree  which 
produces  the  celebrated  tanghin  poison 
of  Madagascar.  The  poisonous  quality 
resides  in  the  kernel,  and  one  seed  is  said 
to  be  sufficient  to  kill  twenty  persons. 
It  has  sm  oth  alternate  thickish  leaves, 
and  lar^  terminal  cymes  of  pink  flow- 
ers, which  are  succeeded  by  large  pur- 
plish fruits  containing  a  hard  stone  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  fibrous  flesh. 

TANGIBILiry,  tan-ji-biri-ti,  n.  quahty  of 
bein^  tarigible  or  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

TANGIBLE,  tan'ji-bl,  acy.  perceptible  by 
the  touch :  capable  of  being  possessed  or 
realized.— adv.  Tan'oiblt.  [L.  tangibUia 
— tango,] 

TANGLE,  tang'gl,n.  a  knot  of  things  united 
confusedly:  an  edible  seaweed.  — v.t.  to 
unite  together  confusedly:  to  interweave: 
to  insnare.  [Goth,  tagl,  hair,  Ger.  tang, 
sea-weed.] 

TANGUM,  tan'gum,  n.  a  variety  of  piebald 
horse  found  in  Thibet,  of  which  it  is  a 
native.  It  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
Tartar  horse 

TAN-HOUSE,  tan'-hows,  n.  a  building  in 
which  tanner^s  bark  is  stored. 

TANIST,  tan'ist,  n.  one  of  a  family  from 
which  the  chiefs  of  certain  Celtic  races 
were  chosen  by  election— usually  applied 
to  the  actual  holder  of  the  lands  and 
honors,  and  frequently  to  his  chosen  suc- 
cessor. *'  It  was  not  unusual  to  elect  a 
tani8t,  or  reversionary  successor,  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  reigning  chief." — Hallam. 
"This  family  (the  O'Hanlons)  were  tanists 
of  a  large  territory  within  the  present 
county  of  Armagh,"  —  Loicer,  [Gael. 
tanaUte,  a  lord,  the  governor  of  a  coun- 
try ;  in  Ireland,  the  heir-apparent  of  a 
grince ;  from  tan,  a  region  or  territory, 
ee  Tanistry.I 

TANISTRY,  tan'ist-ri,  n.  a  mode  of  tenure 
that  prevailed  among  various  Celtic 
tribes,  according  to  which  the  tanist  or 
holder  of  honors  or  lands  held  them  only 

-  for  life,  and  his  successor  was  fixed  by 
•  election.  According  to  this  custom  the 
right  of  succession  was  not  in  the  in- 
dividual, but  in  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  ;  that  is,  succession  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  familj^,  but  elective  in  the 
individual.  The  primitive  intention  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  inheritcmce  should 
descend  to  the  oldest  or  most  worthy  of 
the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased.  This 
was  in  reality  giving  it  to  the  strongest, 
and  the  practice  often  occasioned  bloody 
wars  in  families.  "  They  were  subject  to 
the  law  of  tanistry,  of  which  the  princi- 

Ele  is  defined  to  be,  that  the  demesne 
mds  and  dignity  of  chieftainship  de- 
scended to  the  eldest  son  most  worthy  of 
the  same  blood." — HaUam, 
(TANK,  tangk,  n.  a  large  basin  or  cistern : 
a  reservoir  of  water.  [O.  Fr.  estanc  (Fr. 
itangy-lt,  stagnum,  a  pool  of  stcmding 
water.    See  Stagnate.] 
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TANEL^D,  tangk'ard,  n.  a  large  vessel 
for  holding  liquors :  a  drinking-vessel 
with  a  lid.    [Tank,  with  suffix  -ard,] 

TANNER,  tan'^r,  n.  one  who  tans, 

TANNERY,  tan'er-i,  n.  a  place  for  tanning, 

TANNIC,  tan'ik,  ocl;.  of  or  from  tan. 

TANNIN,  tan'in,  n.  an  astringent  vege- 
table substance  found  largely  in  oak- 
bark  or  gall-nuts,  of  great  use  in  tanning. 
[Fr.  tannin.] 

TANNING,  tan'ing,  n.  the  practice,  opera- 
tion, and  art  of  converting  the  raw  hides 
and  skins  of  animals  into  leather  by 
effecting  a  chemical  combination  between 
the  gelatine  of  which  they  principally 
consist  and  the  astringent  vegetable 
principle  called  tannic  acid  or  tannin. 
The  object  of  the  tanninfi"  process  is  to 
produce  such  a  chemical  cnange  in  skins 
as  may  render  them  unalterable  by  those 
agents  which  tend  to  decompose  them  in 
their  natural  state,  and  in  connection 
with  the  subsequent  operations  of  curry- 
ing or  dressing  to  bring  them  into  a  state 
of  pliability  and  impermeability  to  water 
which  may  adapt  them  for  the  many 
useful  purposes  to  which  leather  is  ap- 
plied. The  larger  and  heavier  skins  sud- 
jected  to  the  tanning  process,  as  those 
of  buffaloes,  bulls,  oxen,  and  cows,  are 
technically  called  hides ;  while  those  of 
smaller  animals,  as  calves,  sheep,  and 
goats,  are  called  skins.  After  being 
cleared  of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy 
parts,  by  the  aid  of  lime,  scraping,  and 
other  means,  the  skins  are  usually  steeped 
in  an  infusion  of  ^ound  oak  bark,  which 
supplies  the  astringent  or  tanning  prin- 
ciple,and  thus  converts  them  into  leather. 
Different  tanners,  however,  vary  much 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  process  of 
tanning,  and  also  the  skins  intended  for 
different  kinds  of  leather  require  to  be 
treated  differently.  Various  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
tanning,  by  which  time  and  labor  are 
much  reduced  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the 
slow  process  followed  by  the  old  tanners 
produces  leather  far  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  quick  processes. 

TANSY,  tan  zi,  n.  a  bitter,  aromatic  plant, 
with  small  yellow  flowers,  common  on 
old  pasture,  also  a  pudding  or  cake  flav- 
orea  with  it.  [Lit. ' '  the  immortal  plant," 
Ft.  tanaisie^  through  late  L.,  from  Gr. 
athanasia,  immortality.] 

TANTALIZE,  tan'ta-Uz,  v.t.  to  tease  or 
torment,  by  presenting  something  to  ex- 
cite desire,  but  keeping  it  out  of  reach. 
[From  Tantaius,  a  Greek  mythical  per- 
sonage, who  was  made  to  stand  up  to 
his  chin  in  water,  with  branches  of  fruit 
hung  over  his  head,  the  water  receding 
when  we  wished  to  drink,  and  the  fruit 
when  he  desired  to  eat.] 

TANTALUS,  tan'tsrlus,  n.  a  genus  of  wad- 
ing birds,  family  Ardeidse  or  heron  family. 
T.  loculator  is  the  wood-ibis  of  America, 
which  frequents  extensive  swamps,  where 
it  feeds  on  serpents,  young  alligators, 
frogs,  and  other  reptiles.  The  African 
tantalus,  {T.  this)  was  long  regarded  as 
the  ancient  Egyptian  ibis,  but  it  is  rare 
in  Egypt,  belonging  chiefly  to  Senegal, 
and  is  much  larger  than  the  true  ibis. — 
Tantalus  cup,  a  philosophical  toy,  con- 
sisting of  a  siphon  so  adapted  to  a  cup 
that  the  short  leg  being  in  the  cup,  the 
long  leg  may  go  down  through  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  The  siphon  is  concealed 
within  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  chin 
is  on  a  level  with  the  bend  of  the  siphon. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  the  water  rises  up  to 
the  chin  of  the  image  it  begins  to  sub- 
side, so  that  the  figure,  like  Tantalus  in 
the  fable,  is  unable  to  quench  his  thirst. 
[The  name  was  given  because  from  their 


V  >racity  these  birds  seem  never  to  have 
enough.1 
TANTAM0UNT,tan'tarmownt,a4;.  equiva- 
lent, as  in  value,  force,  effect,  or  signifi- 
cation ;  as,  silence  is  sometimes  tantcu- 
mount  to  consent.  *' Put  the  questions 
into  Latin,  we  are  still  never  the  nearer, 
they  are  plainly  tantamount;  at  least 
the  difference  to  me  is  undiscernible.*' — 
Waterland.  "  Actions  were  brought 
against  persons  who  had  defamed  the 
Duke  of  York ;  and  damac^es  tantamount 
to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
were  demanded  by  the  plaintiff  and 
Without  difiSculty  obtained."— JlfacaKlai/. 

E.  *  tantf  lb  taniua,  bo  much,  and  £. 
ountJ 

TANTAMOUNT,  tan'ta-mownt,  v.i.  to  be 
tantamount  or  equivalent.  '*  That  which 
in  God's  estimate  may  tantamount  to  a 
direct  under  valuing.  "--nJer.  Taylor. 

TANTIVY,  tan-tiv'i,  adv.   swiftly:  speed 
ily:   rapidly. — To  ride  tanttvy,  to  ride 
with  great  speed.     [Said  to  be  from  the 
note  of  a  hunting  horn.] 

TANTIVY,  ian-tiv%  n.  a  rapid,  violent 
^lop  :  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  court 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  a  royalist ; 
"Those  who  took  the  king's  side  were 
anti-Birminghams,  abhorrers,  and  tan- 
tivies. These  appellations  soon  became 
obsolete." —  Macaulay ;  "Collier  .  .  , 
was  a  Tory  of  the  highest  sort,  such  a& 
in  the  court  of  his  age  was  called  a  tan- 
tivy.'"—  Macaulay:  a  mixture  of  haste 
ana  violence ;  a  rush  ;  a  torrent ;  "  Sir, 
I  expected  to  hear  from  you  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lost  groat,  and  the  prodigal 
son,  and  not  in  such  a  tantivy  of  Ian- 
giiage  ;  but  I  perceive  your  communicao 
tion  is  not  always  yea,  yea." — Cleaveland, 
[The  nickname  may  be  traceable  to  the 
fox-hunting  habits  of  the  country  squireft 
of  the  period.] 

TANTIVY,  tan-tiv'i,  v.t.  to  hurry  off :  to 

go  off  in  a  hurry.    Miss  Bumey. 

TANTRA,  tan'tra,  n.  a  division,  section,  or 
chapter  of  certain  Sanskrit  sacred  works 

of  the  worshippers  of  the  female  energy 
of  Siva.  Each  tantra  has  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Si^a  and  his  wife.  The 
tantras  are  much  more  recent  produc- 
tions than  the  Vedas,  possibly  posterior 
even  to  the  Christian  era,  although  their 
believers  regard  them  as  a  fifth  Yeda,  of 
equal  antiquity  and  higher  authority. 
[Sans.,  from  tan,  to  believe.] 

TANZIMAT,tan'zi-mat,  n.  {lit.)  regulations. 
The  name  given  to  the  organic  laws,  con- 
stituting the  first  contribution  towards 
constitutional  government  in  Turkey, 
published  in  1844  b:^  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid. 
[Arab.,  pi.  of  tansim,  a  regulation.] 

TAP,  tap,  n.  a  gentle  blow  or  touch,  esp. 
with  something  small. — v.t.  to  strike 
with  something  small :  to  touch  gently. 
— v.i.  to  give  a  gentle  knock  :-Hpr.jj, 
tapp'ing ;  pa.t.  asidpa.p.  tapped.  [From 
Fr.  tape—0.  Ger.  (Ger.  tajppe,  a  pat  with 
the  hand).] 

TAP,  tap,  n.  a  hole  or  short  pine  through 
which  liquor  is  drawn :  a  place  where 
liquor  is  drawn. — v.t.  to  pierce,  so  as  to 
let  out  fluid  :  to  open  a  cask  and  draw  off 
liquor  :  to  broach  a  vessel  z-^pr.p.  tapp'- 
ing;  pa.t.  ajid poA).  tapped.  [A.S.  tappa; 
cog.  with  Dut.,  Ger.  zapfen;  conn,  with 
Tip  and  Top.] 

TAPE,  t&p,  n.  a  narrow  JjUet  or  band  of 
woven-work,  used  for  strings,  etc.  [A.S. 
t^pe,  a  fillet :  conn,  with  Tafestbt.] 

TAPER,  t&'per,  n.  a  small  wax-candle  or 
light.    [A.S.  tapur,  taper.] 

TAPER,  ta'per,  a^j.  narrowed  towards  the 
point,  like  a  taper :  long  and  slender. — 
v.i.  to  become  gradually  smaller  towards 
one  end.— 17.  t  to  make  to  taper. 
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TAFEBING,  t&'per-in^,  adj,  growing  grad- 
ually thinner. 

TAPESTRY,  tap'es-tri,  n.  a  kind  of  woven 
hangings  of  wool  and  silk,  often  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  representing  figures 
of  men,  animals,  landscapes,  etc.,  and 
formerly  much  used  for  lining  or  cover- 
ing the  walls  and  furniture  of  apart- 
ments, churches,  etc.  Tapestry  is  made 
by  a  process  intermediate  between  weav- 
ing and  embroidery,  being  worked  in  a 
w^  with  needles  mstead  of  a  shuttle. 
Short  lengths  of  thread  of  the  special 
colors  required  for  the  design  are  worked 
in  at  the  necessary  places  and  fastened 
at  the  back  of  the  texture.  Th«  term 
tapestry  is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of 
woven  fabrics  having  a  multiplicity  of 
colors  in  their  design,  which,  nowever, 
have  no  other  characteristic  of  true  tap- 
estry.— ^Tapestry  carpet,  the  name  eiven 
to  a  very  elegant  and  cheap  two-ply  or 
ingrain  carpet,  the  warp  or  weft  l>eing 
printed  before  weaving  so  as  to  produce 
the  figure  in  the  cloth.  [O.  E.  tapecery^ 
tapeceryCj  from  Fr.  tatnsserie^  tapestry, 
carpeting,  from  tapis,  formerly  tapestry, 
now  a  carpet,  from  L.  tapes^  Utpete,trotn 
Gr.  tapes,  tapitos,  a  carpet,  a  rug.  J 

TAPESTRY,  tap'es-tri,  v.t.  to  adorn  with 
tapestry,  or  as  if  with  tapestry.  "  The 
Trosachs  wound,  as  now,  between  gigan- 
tic walls  of  rock  tapestried  with  broom 
and  wild  roses." — Macaulay, 

TAPEWORM,  tap'wurm,  n.  a  toi>e-like 
fcomi,  often  of  great  length,  founa  in  the 
intestines. 

TAPIOCA,  tap-i-SIca,  n.  the  glutinous  and 
granular  substance  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  Cassava  plant  of  Brazil. 
[The  Brazilian  name.] 

TAPIR,  ta'pir,  n.  a  thick-skinned,  short- 
necked  animal,  having  a  short,  flexible 
proboscis,  found  in  Sumatra  and  South 
America.    [The  Brazilian  name.] 

TAP-PICKLE,  tap'-pik-l,  n.  the  uppermost 
and  most  valuable  grain  in  a  stalk  of  oats: 
hence,  (fig*)  one's  roost  valuable  posses- 
sion: in  the  case  of  a  woman,  chJastity. 
Bums.    [Scotch.] 

TAPPING,  tap'ing,  n.  in  sura,  paracentesis, 
or  the  operation  St  removing  fluid  from 
any  of  the  serous  cavities  of  the  bod^  in 
which  it  has  collected  in  large  quantity. 

TAPPIT-HEN,  tap'it-hen,  n.  a  hen  with  a 
crest :  a  colloqmal  term  denoting  a  kind 
of  tankard  containing  3  quarts,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  1  quart,  so  named  from  the 
knob  on  the  lid  as  being  supposed  to  re- 
semble a  crested  hen.  ''Their  hostess 
appeared  with  a  huge  pewter  measuring- 
pot,  containing  at  least  three  Englisn 
quarts,  familiarly  denominated  a  tc^ppit' 
hen."^Sir  W.  SootU 

TAPROOM,  tap'r6dm,  n.  a  room  where 
beer  is  serveo  from  the  tap  or  cask. 

TAPROOT,  tap'rOot,  n.  a  root  of  a  plant  or 
tree  striking  directly  downward  without 
dividing,  and  tapering  towards  the  end, 
as  that  of  the  carrot. 

TAPSTER,  tap'ster,  n.  one  who  taps  or 
draws  off  liquor  :  a  publican. 

TAPUL,  t&'puf,  n.  in  muit  antiq.  the  sharp 
projecting  ridge  down  the  centre  of  some 
breastplates. 

TAQUA-NUT,  tSTtwH-nut,  n.  the  seed  or 
nut  of  the  South  American  tree  Phytde- 
phas  macrocarpa,  introduced  into  this 
country  under  the  name  of  vegetable 
ivory,  and  used  as  ivory. 

TAR,  t&r,  n.  a  thick,  dark'Ksolored,  viscid 
product  obtained  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  organic  substances  and  bi- 
tuminous minerals,  as  wood,  coal,  peat, 
shale,  etc.  Wood-tar,  snch  as  the  Arch- 
angel, Stockholm,  and  American  tars 
of  commeroe,  is  generally  prepared  hy  a 


very  rude  process.  A  conical  cavity  is 
dug  in  the  ground,  with  a  cast-iron  pan 
at  the  bottom,  from  which  leads  a  funnel. 
Billets  of  wood  (such  as  pine  or  fir)  are 
thrown  into  this  cavity,  and  being  cov- 
ered with  turf  are  slowly  burned  without 
flame.  The  tar  which  exudes  during 
combustion  is  conducted  off  through  the 
funnel.  In  England  wood-tar  is  cniefly 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wood-vinegar  (pyroligneous 
acid)  and  wood-spirit  (metnyl  alcohol). 
It  has  an  acid  reaclion,  and  contains  vari- 
ous liquid  matters  of  which  the  principal 
are  methvl-acetate,  acetone,  hydrocar^ 
bons  of  the  benzene  series,  and  a  num- 
ber of  oxidized  compounds,  as  carbolic 
acid.  Paraffin,  anthracene,  naphthalene, 
chrysene,  etc.,  are  found  among  its  solid 
products.  It  possesses  valuable  anti- 
septic properties,  owing  to  the  creasote 
it  contains,  and  is  used  extensiv^jr  for 
coating  and  preserving  timber  and  iron 
in  exposed  situations,  and  for  impreg- 
nating ships*  ropes  and  cordage.  Goal- 
tar  is  also  extensively  obtained  in  the 
process  of  gas  manufacture.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  substance,  in  as  much  as  the 
compounds  obtained  from  it  form  the 
starting-points  in  so  many  chemical 
manufactures :  a  sailor  is  called  a  tar 
from  his  tarred  clothes,  hands,  etc. 
"  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships,  jolly  tars 
are  our  men.'*— iSea  song. 

In  Senates  bold,  aad  fierce  in  war 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar.-Swift, 

rA.S.  tenif  tero,  Low  Qev.  tUr^  Dot.  /eer. 
Ice.  ijara^  Qev.  theer^  tar.  Origin  un- 
known.] 

TAR,  t&r,  v,U  to  smear  with  tar ;  as,  to 
tar  ropes:— j^r.p.  tarr'ing;  j>a.t.  andix».p. 
tarred. — ^To  tar  and  feather  a  person, 
to  pour  heated  tar  over  him  and  then 
cover  with  feathers.  This  mode  of  pun- 
ishment,  according  to  Rymer's  FoBoera^ 
is  as  old  at  least  as  the  crusades ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  mob  vengeance  still  taken  on  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  personages  in  some 
parts  of  America. 

TARANTULA,  tarw'tfl^a,  n.  a  kind  of 
poisonous  spider  found  in  S.  Italy :  the 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  very  large  vari- 
ety found  in  the  western  States,  whose 
bite  is  usually  fatal.  [It.  tarantola — ^L. 
Tarentum,  a  town  in  S.  Italy  where  the 
spider  abounds.] 

TARAXACUM,  tar-aks'a-kum,  n.  the  root 
of  the  dandelion,  used  in  medicine.  FA 
botanical  Latin  word,  coined  from  dr. 
taraxis,  trouble,  and  akeomai,  to  cure.] 

TARDT,  tar'di,  adj.^  slow,  late,  slugrah : 
out  of  season. — adv.  Tar'dilt.— n.  Tar'- 
DIKB88.  [Fr.  tardif  —  tard  —  L.  tardus, 
slow.] 

TARE,  t&r,  n.  a  plant,  like  the  vetch, 
sometimes  cultivated  for  fodder.  [O.  E. 
tarefiteh,  the  wild  vetch.] 

TARET,  tar,  n.  the  weight  of  the  vessel  or 
packi^e  in  which  goods  are  contained : 
an  allowance  made  for  it.  [Fr. — ^It.  tara 
— ^Ar.  tarah,  thrown  away.  J 

TARGET,  t&r'get,  n.  a  small  buckler  or 
shield :  a  mark  to  fire  at.  [O.  Fr.  tar- 
gette  (Fr.  targe) — O.  Qer.  earga,  cog.  with 
A.S.  targe,] 

TARQETl^BK,  tar'get-fir,  n.  one  armed  with 
atarg^. 

TARGUM,  t&r'gum,!!.  a  translation  or  para- 
phrase of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the 
Aramaic  or  Ohiddee  language  or  dialect, 
which  became  necessary  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  when  Hebrew  began  to 
die  out  as  the  popular  language.  The 
Targum,  long  preserved  by  oral  trans- 
mission, does  not  seem  to  have  been  oom- 
mitted  to  writing  until  the  first  centuries 


of  the  Christian  era.  The  most  ancient 
and  valuable  of  the  extant  Targums  are 
those  aficribed  to  or  called  after  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.  All  the  Tar- 
gums taken  together  form  a  paraphrase 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  ex- 
cept Nehemiah,  Ezra,  and  Daniel.  [Chal. 
targUm,  interpretation,  from  iargetn,  to 
interpret.] 
TARG uMIOT,  t&r'gum-ist,  n.  the  writer  of 
a  Targum :  one  versed  in  the  language 
and  literature  t>f  the  Targums.    Milton. 

TARIFF,  tar'if ,  n.  a  list  or  table  of  goods 
with  the  duties  or  customs  to  be  paid  for 
the  same,  either  on  importation  or  ex- 
portation; a  list  or  table  of  duties  or  cus- 
toms to  be  paid  on  goods  imported  or 
exported  whether  such  duties  are  imposed 
by  the  government  of  a  country  or  agreed 
on  by  tne  governments  of  two  countries 
holding  commerce  with  each  other ;  the 
principal  of  a  tariff  depends  upon  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  state  by  which 
it  is  framed,  and  the  detuls  are  constant- 
ly fluctuating  with  the  change  of  inter- 
ests and  the  wants  of  the  community,  or 
in  pursuance  of  commercial  treaties  with 
other  states  :  a  table  or  scale  of  charges 
generally:  in  the  United  States,  the  term 
applied  to  a  law  of  Congress  fixing  the 
Import  duties.  [Fr.  tort/,  Sp.  tanfa,  from 
the  Ar.  tar^,  explanation,  information, 
a  list  of  things,  particularly  of  fees  to  be 
paid,  from  'ara/a,  to  inform.] 

TARIFF,  tar'if,  v.t.  to  make  a  list  of  duties 

on,  as  on  imported  goods. 
TARLATAN,  tAr'la-tan,  n.  a  thin  cotton 

stuff,  resembling  gause,  used  in  ladies' 

dresses.    [Perhaps  Milanese  tarlawtanna, 

linsey-woolsey.] 
TARN,  t&m,  n.  a  small  mountain  lake  or 

pool,  especially  one  which  has  no  visible 

feeders.    *'  Fled  like  a  glittering  rivulet 

to  the  tamJ*^ — Tennyson. 

And  soon  a  score  of  fires  I  ween, 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  ollff  irere  seen,  .  .  . 
They  Rleamed  on  many  a  dualrr  tam^ 
Haunted  hy  the  lonely  earn.— i9£r  W.  Soott. 

pee.  f/om,  a  tarn.] 

TARNISH,  t&r'nish,  v.t.  to  spoil  bv  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  etc. :  to  oiminish  the 
lustre  or  purity  of. — v.t.  to  become  dull : 
to  lose  lustre.  [lit.  "  to  cover,"  "  to 
darken,'*  Fr.  temir,  pr.p.  temissant ; 
term,  dull,  wan — O.  Ger.  tami,  covered, 
A.S.  demian,  to  cover,  darken.] 

TARPAULIN,  t&vpawain,  TARPAULING, 
t&r-pawling,  n.  a  tarred  pall  or  cover 
of  coarse  canvas.  [From  Tab,  and  Prov. 
E.  pavling,  a  covering  for  a  cart,  M.E. 

faa,  a   sort   of  cloth,  connected  with 
ALL.] 

TARRY,  t&r'i,  adj.  consisting  of,  covered 

with,  or  like  tar. 
TARRY,  tar'i,  v.t.  to  be  tardy  or  slow  :  te 

loiter  or  stay  behind  :  to  delay  \—pa.t. 

andjpa^.  tarr'ied.    [M.E.  tarien — O.  Fr. 

targter,  targer  rFr.  tarder) — ^L.  tardus, 

slow,  modified  by  confusion  with  A.S. 

tirian,  to  irritate,  vex.    See  Takdt.] 

TARSAL,  t&r'sal,  ac(j.  pertaining  to  the 
tarsus  or  instep ;  as,  the  tarscU  bones : 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  tarsi  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  as,  the  tarsal  oartils^res. 

TARSE,  t&rs,  n.  the  same  as  Tabsus  (which 
see) 

TARSEL,  tAr'sel,  n.  a  kind  of  hawk:  a 
tierceL 

TARSIA,  tfir'si-a,  TARSIATURA,  Ur-si-Sr 
too'ra,  n.  a  kind  of  mosaic  wood-work  or 
marquetry  mnch  in  favor  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  executed  bv 
inlaying  pieces  of  wood  of  different  col- 
ors and  shades  into  panels  of  walnut^- 
wood,  so  as  to  represent  Ifuidscapes, 
srchitectunJ  sceDes,  figuras,  fruit,  flow- 
ers, etc 
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TABSIER,  i&r'si'er,  n.  an  animal  of  the 

genus  Tarsius  (which  see). 

TABSIUS,  tar'si-us,  n.  a  genus  of  quadra- 
manous  mammals  of  the  lemura  family 
inhabiting  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  In 
this  genus  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are 
very  much  elongated,  which  gives  the 
feet  and  hands  a  disproportionate  length. 
— ^Tabsius  spectrum,  tlie  tarsier,  seems  to 
be  the  only  species  known.  It  is  about 
the  siae  of  a  squirrel,  fawn-brown  in 
color,  with  large  ears,  large  eyes,  and  a 
long  tufted  tail.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habi  ts,  and  1  i  ves  among  trees.  Its  favor- 
ite food  is  lizards.    [From  tarsus,] 

TAESO-METATABSUS,  tar'so-me-ta-tar'- 
8US,  n.  the  single  bone  in  the  leg  of  birds 
produced  by  the  union  and  ankylosis  of 
the  lower  or  distal  portion  pf  the  tarsus 
with  the  whole  of  the  metatarsus. 

TAESORRAPHY,  tar-sor'ra-fi,  ».  in  siurg. 
an  operation  for  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  opening  between  the  eyelids  when 
it  is  enlarged  by  aurroundinj^  cicatrices. 
Dunglison,  [TarsuSf  a  cartilage  of  the 
eyelids,  and  Gr.  rapMy  seam,  suture, 
from  rapid,  to  sew.] 

TARSOTOMY,  tar-sot/6-mi,  n.  in  surg.  the 
section  or  removal  of  the  tarsal  carti- 
lages. Dunglison,  XTarsus,  a  cartilage 
of  the  eyelids,  and  Gr.  tomJe^  a  cutting, 
from  teTTind^  to  cut.] 

TARSUS,  t&r'sus,  n.  (pi.  Tarsi,  t&r'si),  in 
anaU  (a)  that  part  of  the  foot  which  in 
man  is  popularly  known  as  the  ankle, 
the  front  of  which  is  called  the  instep; 
it  corresponds  with  the  wrist  of  the  up- 
per limb  or  arm,  and  is  composed  of 
seven  bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  calcis 
(heel),  OS  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and 
three  others,  called  ossa  cuneiformia; 
^)  the  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  to  preserve  their 
firmness  and  shape:  in  entom.  the  last 
segment  of  the  leg.  It  is  divided  into 
several  joints,  the  last  being  ^nerally 
terminated  by  a  claw,  which  is  some- 
times single  and  sometimes  double:  in 
omith.  tlukt  part  of  the  leg  (or  properly 
the  foot)  of  birds  which  exteads  from  the 
toes  to  the  first  joint  above;  the  shank; 
the  single  bone  of  this  portion  corre- 
sponds with  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus 
conjoined.  [Gr.  taraos^  any  broad,  flat 
surface,  tarsospodoa,  the  flat  part  of  the 
foot.] 

TART,  t&rt,  acl/L  sharp  or  sour  to  the  taste: 
(Ag.)  sharp:  severe.— odr,  Tart'ly. — n. 
Tart'ness.  Piit.  ••tearing,"  A.a.  teart 
— tearcat,  to  tear.] 

TART,  t&rt,  n.  a  small  pie,  containing  fruit 
or  jelly.  [Fr.  tarte,  toarfe— I*  tortus^ 
twisted,  pa. p.  of  torqueOi  to  twist.] 

TARTAN,  t&i*'Ua,  n.  a  woollen  stafT, 
checked  with  various  colors,  worn  ia  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  FFr.  tiretaine,  lin- 
sey-woolsey; Sp.  tiritanaf  tiriiairaf  a 
sort  of  thin  silk.] 

TARTAR,  t&r'tar,  n.  a  salt  which  forms  on 
the  sides  of  casks  containing  wiae  (when 
pure,  called  cream  of  tartar):  a  concre- 
tion which  sometimes  forms  on  the  teeth: 
an  irritable  person,  one  unexpectedly  too 
strong  for  his  opponent.  [Fr.  tartre — 
Low  £.  tartarum — Ar.  dourd,] 

TARTAR,  t&i-'tar.  n.  hell.  "Follow  me.— 
To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  roost  excel- 
lent devil  of  wit."— S/iafc. 

TARTAR,  t&r'tar,  n.  a  natiT«  of  Tartary: 
a  name  rather  loosely  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  various  Mongolian  or  Turanian 
peoples  in  Asia  and  Europe:  a  name 
given  to  couriers  employed  by  the  Otto- 
SMta  Porte,  and  by  the  European  ambas- 
sadors in  Gonstantioople.  [A  corruption 
of  Taiar,  When,  in  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis  of  France,  the  hordes  of  the  Tatar 


race  was  devastating  Eastern  Envope, 
news  of  their  ravages  were  brought  to 
the  pious  king,  who  exclaimed  there- 
upon with  horror,  "Well  may  they  be 
called  Tartars,  for  their  deeds  are  those 
of  fiends  from  Tartarus,^  The  appo- 
siteness  of  the  appellation  thus  metamor- 
phosed made  it  be  received,  and  from 
that  time  French  authors  —  and  after 
them  the  rest  of  Europe — have  called  the 
Tatars,  TartarsJ] 

TARTAREOUS,  tftr-ta're-us,  TARTAR- 
OUS,  t&r'tarnis,  (u(;.  consisting  of  or  re- 
sembling tartar. 

TARTARIC,  tar-tar'ik,  acdf.  pertaining  to 
or  obtained  from  tartar. 

TARTARUS,  t&Kta-rus,  n.  (andent  mpth.) 
the  lower  world  generallv,  but  esp.  the 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wickeo.  [L. 
— Gr.  tariaroB,  prob.  from  the  sound,  to 
express  something  terrible.] 

TARTIBH,  t&i-'tish,  €idi.  somewhat  tart. 

TAHTUFFE,  TARTUFB,  t&r-t66r,n.  a  hyp- 
ocritical pretender  to  devotion:  a  hrpo- 
crite.  [Fr.  tartufe,  a  hypocrite,  from 
Tartufe,  the  name  of  the 'principal  char- 
acter in  Molidre's  celebrated  comedy,] 

TARTUFPISH,  TARTUFISH,  tfir-tOWash, 
adi.  hypocritical:  rigid  or  precise  in 
behavior.  ^Gk>d  help  her,  said  I;  she 
has  some  mother^ in-law,  or  tartt^fish 
aunt,  or  nonsensical  eld  woman,  to  con- 
sult upon  the  occasion  as  well  as  my- 
self/^—-^terwe. 

TARTUFFISM,  tfir^tOOfizm,  n.  the  practice 
of  a  tartuffe  or  hvpocritical  devotee. 

TAR-WATER,  tAr'-waw-ter,  n.  a  cold  in- 
fusion of  tar,  which  was  formerly  a  cele- 
brated remedy  for  many  chronic  ajffec- 
tions,  esp.  of  the  lungs ;  as,  Bp.  Berke- 
ley's celebrated  treatise  on  tar-wtUer: 
the  ammoniacal  water  obtained  by  con- 
densation in  the  process  of  gas  manufact- 
ure. 

TARp-WELL,  t&r'-wel,  n.  In  gas  mtmuf.  a 
receptacle  in  which  is  collected  the  tarry 
liquid  which  separates  from  the  gas  when 
it  leaves  the  condensers. 

TASCO,  tasHro,  n*  a  sort  of  clay  for  making 
melting-pots. 

TABIMETER,  ta-simVter,  n.  an  instru- 
ment invented  by  Mr.  Edison  for  meas- 
uring extremely  slight  variations  of  press- 
ure, and  by  means  of  these  other  vari- 
actions,  such  as  those  of  temperature, 
moisture,  etc.  It  depends  on  the  fact 
that  a  piece  of  carbon  introduced  into 
the  course  of  an  electric  current  offers  a 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current, 
which  diminishes  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gree in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  press- 
ure exerted  on  the  carbon.  A  small  disc 
of  carbon  and  another  of  vulcanite  are 
held  together  between  two  platinum  but- 
tons, wnich  may  be  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  a  galvanic  batterv,  and  a  strip 
of  some  suMtanoe  like  gelatine,  which 
eontracts  and  expands  with  great  readi- 
ness, is  so  placed  that  by  its  variations 
in  magnitude  it  varies  tne  pressure  on 
one  of  the  platinum  buttons,  and  hence 
on  the  carbon  disc.  The  variations  thus 
produced  in  the  force  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent are  measured  by  a  very  delicate 
galvanometer,  which  is  also  placed  in  the 
etrouit.  So  delicate  is  the  instrument 
that  the  heat  of  the  band  held  a  few 
inches  off  causes  a  deflection  of  the 
needle ;  while  by  a  slight  alteration  in 
form  the  weight  and  vital  heat  of  the 
minutest  insect  may  be  determined.  |jQr. 
taais,  a  stretching,  tension,  from  tetnO, 
to  stretch,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 

TASIMETRIC,  taa-i-metVik,  acfj.  pertain- 
ing to  the  tasimeter :  made  by  the  taatm- 
eter :  as,  taaimetrio  experiments. 

TASK,  task,  «.  a  set  amount  of  work,  esp. 


of  study,  given  by  another:  work; 
drudgei-y. — v.t.  to  impose  a  task  on:  to 
burden  with  severe  work. — n.  Task^eb.— 
To  TAKE  TO  TASK,  to  reprove.  [Lit.  "a 
tax,"  O.  Fr.  icwgue— Low  L.  ta^ca,  taxa 
— L,  taxo,  to  rate,  tax.    See  Tax.] 

TASKMASTER,  task'mas-ter,  n.  a  master 
who  imposes  a  ta^lc:  one  whose  office  is 
to  assign  tasks. 

TASSEL,  tas'el,  n.  a  hanging  ornament 
consisting  of  a  bunch  of  silk  or  oth^r 
material.  [O.  Fr.  tassel,  an  ornament  ol 
a  square  shape,  attached  to  the  dress — ^L. 
iaxillus,  dim,  of  talus,  a  die.] 

TASSELLED,  tas'eld,  adj.  adorned  with 
tassels 

TASTABLE,  tast'a-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
tasted. 

TASTE,  t&st,  v.U  to  try  or  perceive  by  the 
touch  of  the  tongue  or  palate:  to  try  by 
eating  a  little:  to  eat  a  lit  tie  of:  to  partake 
of:  to  experience. — vA.  to  trv  or  perceive 
by  the  mouth:  to  have  a  flavor  of. — n. 
TAsmfESL.  [O.  Fr.  t€Uiter,  Fr.  tdter,  as  if 
from  taxitare^^lM  taxo,  to  touch  repeat- 
edly, to  estimate— root  of  tango,  to 
touch.] 

TASTE,  t&st,  n.  the  act  or  sense  of  tastmg: 
the  sensation  caused  by  a  substance  on 
the  tongue:  the  sense  b^  which  we  per- 
ceive the  flavor  of  a  thing:  the  quality 
or  flavor  of  anything:  a  small  portion: 
intellectual  relish  or  discernment:  the 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  perceives  the 
beautiful:  nice  perception:  choice,  pre- 
dilection. 

TASTEFUL,  tftst'fool,  ac(j\,  fuU  of  taste: 
having  a  high  relish:  showing  good  taste. 
— adv.  Tastb'fully.— n,  Tastk'fulness. 

TASTELESS,  tast'les,  a^j.,  tvithout  taste: 
insipid.— odv.  Taiste'lesslt.— n.  Tastb'- 

LiGSSNBSS 

TASTY,  t&st'i,  etdj.  having  a  good  taste: 
possessing  nice  perception  of  excellence: 
m  conformity  with  good  taste. — adv. 
Tast'ily. 

TATTER,  tat'er,  n.  a  torn  piece:  a  loose 
hanging  rag.  [Ice.  ietrj  tetur^  a  torn 
garment.] 

TATTLE,  Utn,  Ik  trifling  talk  or  chat.— 
v.i,  to  talk  idly  or  triflingly :  to  tell  tsdes 
or  seerets. — n.  Tatt'leb.  [M.E.  tater. 
like  Low  (}er.  tateln^  an  imitative  word.] 

TATTOO,  tat-to6%  n.  a  beat  of  drum  and 
a  bugle-«all  to  warn  soldiers  to  repair  to 
their  quarters,  orig.  to  shut  the  taps  or 
drinking -houses  against  the  soldiers. 
[Dut.  taptoe—tap,  a  tap,  and  toe,  which 
IS  the  prep.,  E.  to,  Ger.  zm^  in  the  sense 
of  shut.] 

TATTOO,  tat-t50',  v»U  to  mark  perma- 
nently (as  the  skin)  with  figures,  by  prick- 
ing in  coloring  matter. — n,  marKs  or 
figures  made  by  pricking  coloring  matter 
into  the  skin.  [Prob.  a  reduplication  of 
the  Polynesian  word,  fa,  to  strike.] 

TATTOOING,  tat-tM'ing,  n.  the  act  of  one 
who  tattoos :  the  design  produced  by  a 
tattooer:  the  art  of  a  tattooer:  a  practice 
common  to  several  uncivilized  nations, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  to  some  extent 
employed  amonp:  civilized  nations.  It 
consists  in  marking  tlie  skin  with  punc- 
tures or  incisions,  and  introducing  into 
the  wounds  colored  liquids,  gunpowder, 
or  the  like,  so  as  to  produce  an  indelible 
stain,  so  that  in  this  way  a  variety  of 
figures  may  be  produced  on  the  face  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  This  practice 
is  very  prevalent  among  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  among  whom  are  used  instal- 
ments edged  witn  small  teeth,  somewh. ' 
resembling  those  of  a  fine  comb.  These 
are  applied  to  the  skin,  and  being  repeat- 
ed! v  struck  with  a  small  mallet  the  teeth 
make  the  incisions  required,  while  the 
ooloriag  tinotttre  is  introduoed  at  the 
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same  time.  Degprees  of  rank  are  indi- 
cated bv  the  greater  or  less  surface  of 
tattooed  skin.  Sometimes  the  whole 
body,  the  face  not  excepted,  is  tattooed, 
as  among  the  New  Zealanders. 

TAUGHT,  tawt,i>a.f.  andpa.p.  of  Teach. 

TAUNT,,  tawnt,  v.i,  to  reproach  or  upbraid 
with  severe  or  insulting  words  :  to  cen« 
sure  sarcastic£dly. — n.  Taunt'br. — adv, 
Taunt'inoly.  [Fr.  tancer,  to  scold ;  O. 
Sw.  iantat  to  reproach,  tantf  mockery.] 

TAUNT,  tawnt,  n.  upbraiding,  sarcastic,  or 
insulting  words :  a  bitter  reproach. 

TAURUS,  taw'rus,  n.  the  Btul,  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac. — acff,  Taxt'bINB.  [L. 
taurua^  Or.  tauro8,  a  bull.] 

TAU-STAFF,  taw'-staf,  n.  in  ardicBol.  a 
staff  with  a  cross-head  or  head  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T.  "  A  cross-headed 
or  tau^taff,^^—Jo8,  Andenon,  [Gr.  tau^ 
the  name  of  the  letter  T.] 

TAUT,  tawt,  €Klf\  tight:  stretched  out: 
not  slack  :  applied  to  a  rope  or  sail :  also, 
properly  ordered :  prepared  against  emer- 
gency. **  Nelson^  health  had  suffered 
greatly  while  he  was  in  the  Agamemnon. 
*  My  complaint,'  he  said,  '  is  as  if  a  girth 
was  buckled  taut  over  my  breast ;  and 
my  endeavor  in  the  night  is  to  get  loose.' " 
—Souiheff.  [A  form  of  tight  or  closely 
allied  to  it.] 

TAUTED,  tawt'ed,  TAUTIE,  taw'ti,  acff. 
matted  together  :  spoken  of  hair  or  wool 
Spelled  also  Tawtbd,  Tawteb,  Tatty,  etc. 
(Scotch.)  [Akin  to  Scand.  tait,  a  tuft  of 
hair  ;  Icel.  to^a,  to  tease  wool,  tot,  a 
flock  of  wool  1 

TAUTEGORICAL,  taw-tfi-gor'ik-al,  ad(i. 
expressing  the  same  thing  in  different 
words :  opposed  to  allegorical,  Coleridge, 
[Gr.  tauton,  for  to  auton^  the  same,  and 
agoreud,  to  speak.    See  Allbqort.] 

rAUTOCHRONE,  taw't6-kr5n,  n.  in  math. 
a  curve  line  such  that  a  heavy  body  de- 
scending along  it  by  gravity  will,  from 
whatever  point  in  tne  curve  it  begins  to 
descend,  always  arrive  at  sthe  lowest 
point  in  the  same  time.  The  cycloid 
possesses  this  property.  Also,  when  any 
number  of  curves  are  drawn  from  a  given 
point,  and  another  curve  is  so  drawn  as 
LO  cut  off  from  every  one  of  them  an  arc, 
which  is  described  by  a  falling  particle 
in  one  g^ven  time,  that  arc  is  called  a 
tautochrone.  [Gr.  tautoSf  the  same,  and 
ehronoSf  time.T 

TAUTOCHRONOUS,  taw-tok'ron-us,  ac^f. 
pertaining  to  a  tautochrone:  isochronous. 

TAUTOG,  taw-tog',  n.  a  flsh  (Tautoga 
nigra  or  americana)^  family  Ladridsd, 
found  on  the  coast  of  New  England, 
and  valued  for  food.  It  attains  a  size 
of  12  to  14  pounds,  and  is  caught  by 
hook  and  line  on  rocky  bottoms.  Called 
also  BULCK-FISH.  [The  plural  of  ^au^  the 
Indian  name.] 

TAUTOLITE,  taw'tol-It,  n.  a  velvet-black 
mineral  occurring  in  volcanic  felspathio 
rocks.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  silicate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  and  silicate  of  mag* 
nesia. 

TAUTOLOGIC,  taw-to-loj'ik,  TAUTOLOG- 
ICAL, taw-to-lojlk-al,  odi.  containing 
tautology.—adv.  TAUTOLoa'iaALLY. 

TAUTOLOGIZE,  taw-td'o-jlz,  v.t.  to  use 
tautology :  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in 
different  words.^n.  Tautol'ooist. 

TAUTOLOGY,  taw-tol'o-ji,  n.  needless 
repetition  of  the  same  thing  in  different 
words.  [Gr.  tautologia-^tautOf  the  same, 
logos,  word. 

TAVERN,  tav'em,  n.  a  licensed  house  for 
the  sale  of  liquors  with  acoomraodation 
for  travellers :  an  inn.  [Fr.  taveme^lu 
tabema^  orig.  "  a  hut  of  boards,''  from 
root  of  tabuSij  a  board.] 

TAW,  taw»  v.i.  to  dreaa  with  alum  and 


make  into  white  leather ;  to  dress  and 

prepare  in  white,  as  the  skins  of  sheep, 

lambs,  goats  and  kids,  for  gloves  and  the 

like,  by  treating  them  with  alum,  salt, 

and  other  matters :  to  beat :  to  torture : 

to  torment.     Chaloner.    rA.S.  tawian, 

to  prepare,  to    taw ;   Dut.  touweUf    to 

taw ;  Ger.  zauen,  to  prepare,  to  soften, 

to  tan,  to  taw ;  Gk>th.  tot^an,  to  do,  to 

work.     The    original    meaning    would 

seem  to  have  been  to  work  or  prepare  in 

general.] 

TAW,  taw,  n.  a  marble  to  be  played  with  : 

a  game  at  marbles. 

Tramblin;  r  re  seen  thee  dare  the  kltten^e  paw; 
Nay,  tnlz  with  children  aa  th^  plav*d  at  taw: 
Nor  fear  the  roarblee  aa  they  bounding  flew. 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  yovL—Oaif, 

[Origin  unknown.] 

TAWDRILT,  taVdri-li,  adv.  in  a  tawdry 
manner. 

TAWDRINESS,  taVdri-nes,  n.  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  tawdry:  excessive 
finery :  ostentatious  finery  without  ele- 
gance. "A  clumsy  person  makes  his 
unp^racefulness  more  ungraceful  by  tauh 
dnness  of  dress.** — Richardson, 

TAWDRY,  taw'dri,  adj.  formerly  fine, 
showy,  elegant ;  now  only  fine  and 
showy,  without  taste  or  elegance ;  hav- 
ing an  excess  of  showy  ornaments  with- 
out grace ;  as,  a  tawdry  dress ;  tawdry 
feathers;  tawdry  colors.  "  He  rails  from 
morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops  and 
touxlri^  courtiers." — Spectator.  [From  St. 
Audrey^  otherwise  called  St.  Etheldreda, 
at  whose  fair,  held  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  laces 
and  cheap  gav  ornaments  are  said  to 
have  been  sold.  In  this  way  tawdry 
would  have  meant  originally  showy,  like 
things  bought  at  St.  Audrey's  fair.  But 
more  probably  the  originsu  notion  was 
showy,  like  the  necklaces  that  St.  Audrey 
used  to  wear,  the  application  coming 
from  the  legend  which  says  she  died  of 
a  swelling  in  the  throat,  an  ailment  that 
she  recognized  as  a  judgment  for  having 
been  fond  of  wearing  fine  necklaces  in  her 

?'outh.  According  to  the  latter  supposi- 
ion  the  adjective  would  come  from  the 
noun  tawdry  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
necklace. — ^Tawdby-Laob,  a  kind  of  neck- 
lace oreirdle.l 
TAWDRYT  taw'dri,  n.  a  species  of  necklace 
of  a  rural  fashion:  a  necklace  in  general. 

Of  which  the  Naiads  and  blue  Nereids  make 
Them  tawdries  for  their  neclc. — Drayton, 

TAWDRY-LACE,  taw'dri-l&s,  n.  a  kind  of 
necklace:  also,  a  kind  of  girdle.  [Spenser 
uses  it  in  the  latter  senseT]  "  Come,  you 
promised  me  a  tatodry-ldce  and  a  pair  of 
sweet  gloves." — Shak, 

TAWNY,  taw'ni,  adf,  of  the  color  of  things 
tannedf  a  yellowish  brown. — n.  Taw'NI- 
NESS.  [Dut.  tanig:  Fr.  tanni,  pa.p.  of 
tanner t  to  tan.    See  Tan.] 

TAX,  taks,  n.  a  rate  imposed  on  property 
or  persons  for  the  benefit  of  the  state : 
anything  imposed  :  a  burdensome  duty. 
— v.f.  to  lay  a  tax  on  :  to  burden  :  to  ac- 
cuse. [Fr.  taae,  a  tax — L.  taxo,  to 
handle,  value,  charge  —  root  of  taJtgOf 
to  touch.    See  Task.] 

TAXABLE,  taks'arbl,  ddj,  capable  of  being 
or  liable  to  be  taxed.  ; 

TAXACE^,  taks-&'sS-§,  n.pl.  a  sub-order  of 
ConifersB,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct order,  comprising  trees  or  shrubs 
which  inhabit  chiefly  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
They  have  a  woody  tissue  marked  with 
circular  discs,  with  evergreen,  and  mostly 
narrow,  ri^id,  entire,  and  veinless  leaves, 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  Cupres- 
rineas  by  the  succulent  cup  which  sur- 
rounds their  seeds.  The  order  yields 
trees  which  are  valued  for  their  timber, 


and,  like  the  Coniferao,  possess  resinous 
properties. 
TAXATION,  taks-A'shun,  n.  the  act  of  lay- 
ine  a  tax,  or  of  imposing  taxes  on  tne 
subjects  of  a  state  or  government,  or  on 
the  members  of  a  corporation  or  com- 
pany, by  the  proper  authority ;  the  rais- 
mg  of  revenue  required  for  public  service 
by  means  of  taxes  ;  the  system  by  which 
such  a  revenue  is  raised  ;  **  The  subjects 
of  everv  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
sup]>ort  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  ezHoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.  In  the  observ- 
ance or  n^lect  of  this  maxim  consists 
what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality 
of  taaDaiion.**^-Adam  Smith:  tax  or  as- 
sessment imposed ;  the  aggpregate  of  par- 
ticular taxes ;  "He  daily  such  taxatums 
did  exact. ** — Daniel :  charge;  accusation; 
censure;  scandal; 
Ky  father*8  love  la  enough  to  honor;  speak  no 

more  of  him, 
You^ll  be  whipt  lor  taxation  one  of  theee  days. 

^8hak: 

the  act  of  taxing  or  assessing  a  bill  of 
costs  in  law.  [L.  taxatio,  taxationis,  a 
taxing,  a  valuing.    See  Tax,  n.] 

TAX-CABT,  taks°k&rt,  TAXED- CART, 
takst'-k&rt,  n.  a  light  spring-cart  upon 
which  only  a  low  rate  of  tax  is  charged 
in  England.  "They  (carts)  are  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  greengrocer*s  taxed  cart 
to  the  coster's  barrow." — Mayhew.  **She 
begged  that  farmer  Subsoil  would  take 
her  thither  in  his  tax<art" — TroUqpe, 

TAXEL,  tak'sel,  n.  the  American  badger 
(Meles  Labradorica)t  at  first  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  the  European  badger,  but 
now  found  to  differ  so  considerably  that 
it  has  been  thought  b^  some  naturalists 
worthy  of  being  raised  into  a  distinct  ge- 
nus, Taxidea.  its  teeth  are  of  a  more  car- 
nivorous character  than  those  of  the  true 
badger,  and  it  preys  on  such  small  animals 
as  marmots,  which  it  pursues  into  their 
holes,  frequently  enlarging  them  so  as  to 
make  the  ground  dangerous  for  horses. 
Its  burrowing  powers  are  remarkable,  its 
hole  being  6  or  7  feet  deep,  and  running 
underground  to  a  length  of  80  feet. 
Though  termed  Labradorica  it  is  not 
found  in  Labrador,  but  abounds  in  the 
sandy  plains  near  the  Missouri  and  Bockv 
Mountains.  Its  hair  changes  from  yel- 
lowish-brown in  summer  to  hoary-gray 
in  winter,  becoming  longer  and  more 
woolly. 

TAXIDERMY,  taks'i-der-mi,  n.  the  art  of 
preparing  and  stuffing  the  shins  of  ani* 
maTs,^7i.  Tas'ideruist.  [Fr.— Gr.  taxis^ 
arrangement,  and  derma^  a  skin.] 

TEA,  tS,  n.  the  dried  leaves  of  a  shrub  in 
China  and  Japan :  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves  in  boiling  water:  any  vegetable 
infusion.  [From  South  Chinese  the,  the 
common  form  being  tscha."] 

TEACH,  t€ch,  v,t,  to  shxyto:  to  impart 
knowledge  to :  to  guide  the  studies  of  *. 
to  exhibit  so  as  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  :  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  :  to 
accustom :  to  counsel.— i;.i.  to  practice 

f giving    instruction  :  — pa,t.   ana   pa.p. 
aught    (tawt).     [A.S.  tcecan^  to  show. 

teach ;  Ger.  eeigen^  to  show ;  allied  to 

L.  doceo,  to   teach,  Gr.   deilcnumi,  to 

show.] 
TEACHABLE,  tSchVbl,  adlj.  capable  of 

being  taught:  apt  or  willing  to  leam.-- 

n.  Tbach'ableicbss. 
TEACHER,  t§oh'er,  n.  one  who  teaches  or 

instructs. 
TEAK,  t€k,  n.  a  tree  in  the  E.  Indies  and 

Africa^  also  its  wood,  remarkable  for  its 

hardness  and  durability.  [Malabar  tfteXra, 

tekha.] 
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TKATi,  t^»  n.  a  web-footed  waterfowl  allied 
to  the  duck,  but  smaller.  [Dut.  ieling, 
taJing,] 

TEAM,,  tim,  n.  a  number  of  animals  mov- 
ing together  or  in  order:  two  or  more 
oxen  or  other  animals  harnessed  to  the 
same  vehicle:  a  number  of  persons  asso- 
ciated, as  for  the  performance  of  a  defi- 
nite piece  of  work,  or  forming  one  of  the 
parties  or  sides  in  a  game,  match,  or  the 
like;  as,  a  team  of  football  players, 
cricketers,  oarsmen,  etc. :  in  otd  jSng. 
law,  a  royalty  or  privilege  granted  by 
royal  chcu*ter  to  a  lord  or  a  manor,  for 
the  having,  restraining,  and  jud^ng  of 
bondmen  and  villeins,  with  theur  chil- 
dren, goods,  chattels,  etc.  [A.S.  team^ 
offspring,  anything  following  in  a  row, 
from  root  of  Teem.] 

TEAMSTER,  tSm'ster,  n.  one  who  drives 
a  team, 

TEAPOY,  tS'poi,  n.  a  three-legged  table, 
with  a  lifting  top,  inclosing  tiea-caddies, 
or  a  small  stand  for  holding  tea-cup, 
su^r-bowl,  cream-jug,  etc.  '*  Teapoy  is 
in  £^ngland  often  supposed  to  have  con* 
nection  with  tea ;  but  it  has  no  more 
than  Cream  o'  Tartar  has  with  Crim  Tar- 
tary.  It  is  a  word  of  Anglo-Indian  im- 
portation, viz.  tipdi,  an  Urdu  or  Anglo- 
Indian  corruption  of  the  Pers.  sipai, 
tripos  (perhaps  to  avoid  confusion  with 
seapoy),  and  meaning  a  three-legged 
table,  or  tripod  generally," — H.  YuTe, 

TEAR,  ter,  n.  a  drop  or  small  quantity  of 
the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  and  appearing  in  the  eyes 
or  flowing  from  tnera.  The  lachrymal 
fluid  serves  to  moisten  the  cornea  and 
preserve  its  transparency,  and  to  remove 
any  dust  or  fine  substance  that  enters 
the  eye  and  gives  pain.  The  normally 
secreted  fluid,  after  performing  its  ordin- 
ary functions,  passes  through  the  lach- 
rymal ducts  and  sac  into  the  nasal  chan- 
nels. Moral  and  physical  causes,  how- 
ever, as  strong  passion  (grief,  sorrow, 
joy),  incontrollable  laughter,  pain,  esp. 
m  the  eye  itself,  increase  the  secretion 
considerably,  and  when  the  lachrymal 
duct  does  not  suffice  to  carry  it  off  it 
runs  over  the  eyelids.  Tears  are  a  little 
beavie  rthan  water ;  they  have  a  saline 
taste,  and  an  alkaline  reagency,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  free  soda. 

The  bier  round  iear» 
Ootined  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chafie.  — iSTioib. 

JA.S.  tcRher,  tedr,  tor.  Ice.  tdr,  Dan. 
aare,  O.  H.  Qer.  zahar,  Ger.  zUhre, 
Qoth.  tojger;  a  widely  spreaid  word,  being 
cognate  with  Gr.  dakry,  O.  L.  dacryma, 
L.  Uicryma  (whence  Fr.  larme.  It.  and 
Sp.  lagrima),  Ir.  dear,  W.  daiger,  Gael. 
aeur ;  from  an  Indo-European  root  ddk, 
meaning  to  bite.  The  guttural,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  quite  lost  in  English  and  in 
several  of  the  other  forms.] 

TEAR,  tftr,  vd,  to  draw  asunder  or  separate 
with  violence:  to  make  a  violent  rent  in: 
to  lacerate. — v.i.  to  move  or  act  with 
''iolence :  to  rage:— jxi.f.  t6re,  (B,)  tftre  ; 
pa,p,  t6m.— n.  something  torn,  a  rent. 
— w.  Tear'er.  [A.S.  teran;  cog.  with 
Ger.  zehren,  also  with  Gr.  derd,  to  flay, 
Sans,  drij  to  split.] 

TEARFUL,  tSr'fool,  ac{;.  aboundingwith 
or  shedding  tears:  weeping.— adv.  Teab'- 

FULLY.^n.  TeAR'FULNESS. 

TEARLESS,  tSr'Ies,  a^f.,  trithaut  teara: 
unfeeling. 

TEASE,  t^,  v.t  to  comb  or  card,  as  wool : 
to  scratch,  as  cloth :  to  raise  a  nap  :  to 
vex  with  importunity,  jests,  etc.:  to  tor- 
ment, irritate.  [A.S.  tceaan.  to  pluck, 
tease  ;  Dut.  teezen,  to  pick ;  Gen  zeitoif 
to  pluck,  pull.] 


TEASEL,  TEAZEL,  t^l,  n.  the  EngUsh 
name  of  several  plants  of  the  genus  Dip- 
sacus,  nat.  order  Dipsacese.  'Hie  fuller  s 
thistle  (p,  FuUonum)  is  allied  to  the 
teasel  (D.  sylveatris)  which  ^ows  wild  in 
hedges.  It  is  cultivated,  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  England  where  cloth  is  manu- 
factured, for  the  sake  of  the  awns  of  the 
head,  which  are  employed  to  raise  the 
nap  of  woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpose 
the  heads  are  fixed  round  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  large  broad  wheel  or  drum  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  brush.  The  wheel  is 
made  to  turn  round  while  the  cloth  is 
held  against  the  brush  thus  formed,  and 
the  fine  hooked  awn  of  the  teasel  readily 
insinuates  itself  into  the  web,  and  draws 
out  with  it  some  of  the  fine  fibres  of 
the  wool.  These  are  afterwards  shorn 
smooth,  and  leave  the  cloth  with  the 
fine  velvet-like  nap  which  is  its  peculiar 
appearance :  the  burr  of  the  plant :  any 
contrivance  used  as  a  substitute  for 
teasels  in  the  dressing  of  woollen  cloth. 
Written  also  Teazle.  [A.S.  tcesl,  teasel, 
from  toesan,  to  pluck,  to  tease.  See 
Tease.] 

TEASEL,  TEAZEL,  tSzl,  v,t.  to  subject  to 
the  action  of  teasels  in  the  dressing  of 
woollen  cloth  :  to  raise  a  nap  on  by  the 
action  of  the  teasel.  Written  also  Teazle. 

TEASELER,  TEAZLER,  tgz'l-er,  n.  one  who 
uses  the  teasel  for  raising  a  nap  on  cloth. 

TEASEL-FRAME,  tezl-frSm,  n.  a  frame 
or  set  of  iron  bars  in  which  teasel  heads 
are  fixed  for  raising  a  nap  or  pile  on 
woollen  cloth. 

TEAT,  tet,  n.  the  nipple  of  the  female  breast 
through  which  the  young  suck  the  milk. 
rA.S.  tit ;  cog.  with  Ger.  zitze,  W.  tetli^ 
Gr.  tittM,  the  nipple,  a  nurse — tJiaOf  to 
suckle  ;  Sans,  dhe,  to  suck.] 

TEAZLE,  t&sl.    Same  as  TEASEL. 

TECHNIC,  tek'nik,  TECHNICAL,  teVnik- 
al,  adj,  pertcdning  to  art,  esp.  the  useful 
arts :  belonging  to  a  particular  art  or 
profession. — aav.  Tech'nicallt.  [Gr. 
technikos — technB,  art,  akin  to  tekd^  to 
produce,  bring  forth.] 

TECHNICALITY,  tek-ni-kal'i-ti,  n.  state 
or  quality  of  being  technical :  that  which 
is  technical. 

TECHNICS,  tek'niks,  n,pl  the  doctrine  of 
arts  in  general :  the  branches  that  relate 
to  the  arts. 

TECJHNOLOGICAL,  tek-no-loj'ik-al,  o^;. 
relating  to  technology. 

TECHNOLOGY,  tek-nol'o-ji,  n.  a  discourse 
or  treatise  on  the  arts :  an  explanation  of 
terms  employed  in  the  arts. — ilTechnol'- 
OGIST,  one  skilled  in  technology.  [Gr. 
techn^t  and  logos^  a  discourse.] 

TECTONIC,  tek-ton'ik,  ad{j.  pertaining  to 
building  or  construction.  [L,  tectonicus, 
G.  tektonikos,  from  tektdn,  tektonos^  a 
carpenter,  a  builder.] 

TECTONICS,  tek-ton'iks,  n.sing.  or  pi  the 
science  or  the  art  by  which  vessels,  im- 
plements, dwellings,  and  other  edifices 
are  formed  on  the  one  hand  agreeably  to 
the  end  for  which  thev  are  designed,  and 
on  the  other  in  conformity  with  senti- 
ments  and  artistic  ideas.    Fairholt, 

TECTRICES,  tek'tri-sez,  n.jp/.  in  (ymith.  the 
feathers  which  cover  the  quill-feathers 
and  other  parts  of  the  wing :  the  coverts 
[A  modern   Latin  word  from  L.  tego, 
tectum,  to  cover.]  

TECJUM,  te'kum,  TECUM-FIBRE,  teTnim- 
fin)er,  n.  the  fibrous  produce  of  a  palm- 
leaf  resembling  green  wool,  imported 
from  Brazil. 

TED,  ted,  v.t,  in  agri,  to  spread  to  the  air 
after  being  reaped  or  mown:  to  turn  (new- 
mowed  grass  or  hay)  from  the  swath  and 
scatter  it  for  drying.  "  Tedded  grass.'* — 
MUtan.    "  The  tedSed  h^y.^'-^oleridge. 


**  The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewv 
wreathe  of  teddea  grass.'— Gray.  [w. 
teddu,  to  spread  out,  tedu,  to  stretch  out; 
tedd,  a  spread,  a  display  ;  teddus,  spread- 

TEI%iER,  ted'er,  n.  one  who  teds :  an  in- 
plement  that  spreads  and  turns  newly- 
mown  grass  or  hay  from  the  swath  for 
the  purpose  of  drying. 

TEDDER,  ted'er,  n.  same  as  Tether.  "We 
live  jovfully,  going  abroad  within  our 
tedder.  — Bacon, 

TEDDER,  ted'er,  t^.^  to  tether.  SeeTETHEB. 

TE  DEIJM,  te  dS'um,  n.  the  title  of  a  cele- 
brated Latin  hvmn  of  praise,  usually 
ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  well  known  through  the  trans- 
lation in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
commencing,  **  We  praise  thee,  O  G^od." 
It  is  sung  on  particular  occasions,  as 
on  the  news  of  victories,  and  on  high 
festival  days  in  Roman  Catholic  and 
also  in  some  Protestant  churches.  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Te  Deum  is 
sung  in  the  morning  service  between  the 
two  lessons.  '*  Te  l>eum  was  sung  at  St. 
Paul's  after  the  victory." — Bacon,  [From 
the  first  words,  Te  Deum  laudamus,] 

TEDIOUS,  tS'di-us,  a^f.,  wearisome :  tire- 
some from  length  or  slowness :  irksome ; 
slow.  —  adv,  fe'DiousLY.  —  n.  Tb'dious- 
NBSS.    [L.  toBdiosus.] 

TEDIUM,  t6'di-um,  n.,  wearisomeness :  irk- 
someness.  [L.  tcedium — tcedet,  it  wearies.] 

TEE,  'te,  n.  a  mark  set  up  in  playing  at 
quoits  :  the  mark  made  in  the  ice,  in  the 
game  of  curling,  towards  which  the 
stones  are  pushed :  the  nodule  of  earth 
from  which  a  ball  is  struck  off  at  the 
hole  in  the  play  of  golf.  [Scotch.  Ice. 
yd,  to  point  out,  to  mark,  to  note.] 

TEE,  tS,  v.t.  in  golf-playing,  to  place  (a 
ball)  on  the  tee  preparatory  to  striking 
off.  *'  All  that  is  managed  for  you  like 
a  teed  ball  (my  father  sometimes  draws 
his  similes  from  his  own  favorite  game 
of  golf)."— iSir  W.  Scott. 

TEEm,  tern.  v.i.  to  bring  forth  or  produce  : 
to  bear  or  be  fruitful:  to  be  pregnant : 
to  be  full  or  prolific.  [A.S.  tyman,  to 
produce.] 

Teens,  tSnz,  n.pl.  the  years  of  one's  age 
from  thirteen  to  nineteen. 

TEETH.    See  Tooth. 

TEETHING,  t^th'ing,  n.  the  first  growth 
of  teeth,  or  the  process  by  whicn  they 
make  their  way  through  the  gums. 

TEETOTALER,  t&-t5'tal-er,  n.  one  p>led^ 
to  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicatmg 
drinks.— acl/.  Teeto'tal.— n.  Teeto'tal- 
IBM.  [Prob.  from  a  stammering  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  Total  by  a  lecturer 
advocating  the  temperance  cause.] 

TEE-TOTUM,  tg't6-tum,  n.  a  small  four- 
sided  toy  of  the  top  kind,  used  by  chil- 
dren in  a  game  of  chance.  The  four 
sides  exhibit  respectively  the  letters  A, 
T,  N,  D.  The  toy  is  set  spinning,  and 
wins  and  losses  are  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  that  turns  up  when  the 
tee-totum  has  ceased  whirling:  thus  A 
rLatin  aufer,  take  away)  indicates  that 
the  player  who  has  last  spun  is  entitled 
to  take  one  from  the  stakes ;  D  (depone, 
put  down),  a  forfeiture  or  laying  down  of 
a  stake ;  N  (nihil,  nothing),  neither  loss 
nor  gain ;  T  (totum,  the  whole),  a  title 
to  the  whole  of  the  stakes.  "  He  rolled 
him  about,  with  a  hand  on  each  of  his 
shoulders,  until  the  staggerings  of  the 
gentleman  .  .  .  were  like  those  of  a  fee- 
totum  nearly  spent."— IHcJtene.  [That  is 
T-totum,  totum  represented  by  T,  from 
the  T  marked  upon  it.] 

TEG,  TEGfG,  teg,  n.  a  female  fallow-deer : 
a  doe  in  the  second  year :  a  young  sheep, 
older  than  a  lamb. 
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TEGMEN,  t€g'inen,TEGUMEN,  teg'O-men, 
n.  (pL  Tbqmina.,  teg'mi-na,  Tbqithina, 
te-gu'mi-na),  a  covering:  in  hot.  the  inner 
skin  which  covers  the  seed.     [L.] 

TEGMENTUM,  teg-men'tum,  TEGUMEN- 
TUM,  teg'-O-men'tum,  n.  (pi.  Tegmenta, 
teg-naen'ta,  Tboxtmenta,  teg-Q-men'ta), 
in  hot,  the  scalj  coat  which  covers  the 
leaf -buds  of  deciduous  trees :  one  of  these 
scales.    [L.,  from  tego,  to  cover.] 

TEGUEXIK,  te-gek'sin,  n.  a  large  lizard 
(Teuis  Teguexin) ,  family  Teidae,  of  Braeil 
and  Guiana,  UDwards  of  5  feet  in  length, 
having  a  very  long  tail,  and  said  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  an  allig]ator  by 
hissing.  It  swims  well,  and  nves  on 
fruits,  insects,  e^gs,  honey,  etc.,  as  well 
as  on  aquatic  animaLs.  It  fights  fiercely 
when  a4;tacked.  The  scaly  rings  of  m 
tail  are  held  to  be  a  protection  against 
paralysis,  while  its  fat  is  supposed  to 
draw  out  thorns  and  prickles.  The  name 
is  often  applied  to  other  species  of  the 
same  family. 

TEGUMENT,  t^Q-ment,  n.  an  Iktboit- 
MENT.   [L.  i€gu7nentumr--4ego9  to  coyer.j 

TEGUMENTABY,  teg-fi-menfaivi,  o^f. 
See  Intbqituentaby. 

TEINDS,  tendz,  n.pL  the  Scotch  form  of 
Tithes. 

TELEGRAM,  tel'e-gram,  n.  a  message  sent 
by  telegraph,  [Gr.  We^  at  a  distance, 
and  aranvma^  that  which  Is  written— 

grapho,  to  write.] 

TELEGRAPH,  tel'e-graf,  n.  an  apparatus 
for  giving  signals  from  a  distance,  esp. 
by  means  of  electricity  or  magnetism.— 
v,t.  to  convey  or  announce  by  telegraph. 
[Lit.  *'  the  distant  writer,'*  lY.  t4l^graphe 
— Gr.  tile,  at  a  distance,  and  graphd^  to 
write  1 

TELEGRAPHIC,  tel-e-graf  ik,  ac{;.  pertaio- 
ing-  to  or  communicated  by  a  telegraph. 

TELEGRAPHIST,  te4eg'rarfiBt,  n.  one  who 
works  a  telegraph. 

TELEGRAPHY,  tel-eg^rarfi,  n.  the  sdenoe 
or  art  of  constructing  or  usingtelegraphs. 

TELEMETER,  te4em^3t-er,  n.  an  instru- 
ment used  among  artillery  for  determio* 
ing  the  distance  from  the  gun  of  the  ob- 
ject fired  at.  [Gr.  tele,  far,  and  metron, 
a  measure.! 

TELENGISCOPE,  te-len'ji-skOp,  n.  on  hi- 
st rument  which  combines  the  powers  of 
the  telescope  and  of  the  microscope.  [Gr. 
tele,  at  a  distance,  engya,  near^ana  s^jped, 
to  view.] 

TELEOLOGICAL,  tel-e-o-loj'ik-al,  cuJb'.  p«v 
taining  to  teleology. 

TELEOLOGICALLY,tel-«-0'\oi'ik-al.li,adt?. 
in  a  teleological  manner.  "No  clew  could 
exist  for  the  observation  of  a  kind  of 
natural  objects  which  can  be  considered 
teleologicculy  under  the  conception  ot 
natural  ends."^ — WkeioelL 

TELEOLCXxIST,  tel-e-oro-jist,n.  one  versed 
in  teleology:  one  who  mvestigates  the 
final  cause  or  purpose  of  phenomena,  or 
the  end  for  whicti  each  nas  been  pro- 
duced. **  It  is  a  relief  to  us  ...  to  fall 
back  on  the  more  sober  arguments  of  the 
Uleologi8t8y  who,  no  doubt,  cannot  prove 
from  the  works  of  creation  infinite  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power,  but  do  prove 
an  amount  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power  which  satisfies  the  mind.  Tske 
for  instance  tho.  • .  volume  of  Sir  Charies 
Bell  on  Hbe  Hand,'  and  say  whether  it 
Is  possible  to  follow  liim  through  the  nice- 
ties and  beauty  of  adaptation  which  he 
demonstrates  without  acknowledgring  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  ingenious  con- 
trivance and  benevolent  design.** — EdL 
Rev.  ''While  the  explanation  of  the 
tekologigt  is  untrue,  it  is  often  an  ob- 
verse to  the  tmth ;  for  though,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  it  is  olear  that 


things  are  not  arranged  thus  or  thus  for 
the  securing  of  special  ends,  it  is  also 
clear  that  arrangements  which  do  secure 
these  special  ends  tend  continually  to  es- 
tablish themselves—are  establ  ished  by  the 
fulfillment  of  these  ends.*' — H,  Spencer. 
TELEOLOGY,  tel-e-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
or  doctrine  of  final  causes  ;  (a)  the  doc- 
trine which  asserts  that  all  things  which 
eadst  were  produced  bv  an  intelligent  be- 
ing for  the  end  which  they  fulfill ;  the 
science  of  the  ends  or  desien  for  which 
things  exist  or  were  created  :  (&)  a  name 
proposed  by  John  Stuart  Mill  for  a  science 
which  should  give  a  reasoned  exhibition 
to  the  ends  of  human  action.  [Gr,  ^etos, 
tdeos,  an  end,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

TELEPHONE,  teVe-fon,  n.  in  a  general 
sense,  any  instrument  or  apparatus 
which  transmits  sound  beyond  its  nat- 
ural limits  of  audibility ;  thus  the  speak- 
ing-tube so  much  used  in  conreying  the 
sound  of  the  voice  from  one  room  to  an- 
other in  large  buildings,  or  a  stretched 
cord  or  wire  attached  to  vibrating  mem- 
branes or  discs,  constitutes  virtually  a 
telephone.  But  the  name  is  generally 
restricted  to  an  instrument  transmitting 
sound  by  means  of  electricity  and  tele- 
p'raph  wires.  About  the  year  1800  the 
idea  that  sound-producing  vibrations 
could  be  transmitted  through  a  wire 
by  means  of  electricity  began  to  be 
recognized  by  several  men  of  science. 
Reis  of  Frankfort  invented  an  apparatus 
which  could  reproduce  at  a  distant  sta- 
tion the  pitch  of  a  musical  sound  by 
means  of  a  discontinuous  current  along 
a  telegraph  wire.  Agreat  step  in  a£> 
▼aace  was  made  In  1870  when  Prof.  Gra- 
ham  Bell,  a  Scotchman  resident  in  this 
country,  discovered  an  articulating  tele- 
phone which  depends  upon  the  principle 
of  the  undulating  current,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  very  quality  of  a  note,  and 
ttierefore  conversation  itself,  could  be  re- 
(MToduced  at  a  distant  station.  Several 
varieties  of  telephonic  apparatus  are 
DOW  in  everyday  use  for  intercommuni- 
cation between  distant  places.  [Gr.  tBlCf 
at  a  distance,  and  phOr^,  sound.] 

TELESCOPE,  tel'e-sk6p,  n.  an  optical  in- 
strument for  vieiring  objects  at  a  di9» 
tance.  [Fr. — Gr.  tele,  at  a  distance,  and 
akopeO,  to  see.] 

TEI^SCOPIC,  tel-e-skop'ik,  adj.  pertaining 
to,  performed  by,  or  like  a  telescope :  seen 
only  by  a  telescope. — adv.  Tklescop'- 

ICALLY. 

TELL,  tel,  v.t.  to  number  or  give  an  ac- 
count of :  to  utter :  to  narrate :  to  dis- 
close :  to  inform  :  to  discern  :  to  explain. 
— i?.t.  to  give  an  account :  to  produce  or 
take  effect  :—pa.t.  ondpa^p,  told.  [A^S. 
tellan ;  Ice.  telia.  Ban.  tale,  Ger.  zdhlen, 
to  number.  The  fundamental  idea  is  prob. 
to  "arrange  in  order."] 

TETiLER,  tel'er,  n.  one  who  teUs  or  counts : 
a  clerk  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and 
pay  money. 

TRLTr-TALE,  tel'-tfil,  ad^;.  telling  tales: 
officiously  or  heedlessly  revealing :  blab- 
bing: babbling. 

Lst  not  the  heavens  hear  these  idUiaU  women 

Rail  oo  the  Lord's  anointed.— fi^Uxl;. 

TKLL-TALE,  teV-tal,  n.  one  who  officiously 

communicates  information  of  the  private 

concerns  of  individuals ;  one  who  teUs 

that  which  prudence  should  suppress ; 

Ton  speak  to  Caaca,  and  to  such  a  maa 
That  is  no  fleerlnj?  tHUtale.^Shak,; 

A  tdl-tale  out  of  school 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  tooL.—Sko^fi  : 

a  name  given  to  a  variety  of  instruments 
or  devices,  usually  automatic,  used  for 
coiuitiiig,indicating,re^8tering,  or  other- 
giving  some  desired  in£)rmatioii ; 


as,  a  piece  of  ivory,  metal,  or  the  like 
connected  with  the  wind-chest  of  an  or- 
gan, and  which  shows  by  its  rising  or 
falling  in  what  degree  the  wind  is  ex- 
hausted ;  a  hanging  compass ;  an  index 
in  front  of  the  wheel  of  a  ship,  or  in  the 
cabin,  to  show  the  direction  of  the  tiller; 
a  turnstile  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
hall  or  other  place  of  resort,  and  having 
a  mechanism  which  records  the  number 
of  persons  passing  in  or  out ;  a  gauge  or 
index  such  as  shows  the  pressure  of  steam 
on  an  engine  boiler,  of  gas  on  a  gas- 
bolder,  and  the  like ;  a  clock  attachment 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  record  to  be 
made  of  the  presence  of  a  watchman  at 
certain  intervals;  some  forms  of  this  de- 

•  vice  are  provided  with  a  rotating  paper 
dial,  showing  the  hour  and  minute  at 
which  a  watchman  touched  a  projecting 
button  having  a  point  which  punctuates 
the  paper  dial :  the  name  of  two  species 
of  grallatorial  birds  common  in  America, 
and  so  called  from  their  shrill  whistle 
alarming  ducks  about  to  be  fired  at  by 
the  sportsman  ;  the  one  is  the  Totanus 
flavipes,  the  other  T.  vociferus. 

TELL-TROTH,  tel'-troth,  n.  one  who 
speaks  or  tells  the  truth  :  one  who  gives 
a  true  report.  *' Caleb  and  Joshua,  the 
only  two  tellrirotJis,  endeavored  to  unde- 
ceive and  encourage  the  people.** — FuHer. 

TELLURAL,  tel-lQ'ral,  adj.  pertahiing  to 
the  earth.    [L.  tellus,  teUurts,  the  earth.] 

TELLURIC,  tel-lQ'rik,  ac^'.  pertaining  to  or 
proceeding  from  the  earth:  of  or  from 
tellurium.   [L.  tellus,  teUuris,  the  earth.] 

TELLURIUM,  tel-lQ'ri-um,  n.  an  element 
by  some  classed  as  a  metal,  brittle  and 
crystalline,  chiefly  found  in  a  gold  ore 
associated  with  selenium. 

TEMERITY,  te-mer'i-ti,  n.,  rashness :  un- 
reasonable contempt  for  danger.  [Fr. 
t^meriU  —  L.  iemeritas  —  temere,  by 
chance,  rashly.] 

TEMPER,  tem'per,  v.t.  to  mix  in  due  pro- 
portion :  to  modify  by  mixture :  to  mod- 
erate :  to  soften :  to  bring  to  a  proper 
degree  of  hardness,  as  a  metal— fi»  dnie 
mixture  or  balance  of  different  or  con- 
trary qualities:  state  of  a  metal  as  to 
haraness,  etc.:  constitution  of  the  body: 
state  of  mind,  esp.  with  regard  to  feel- 
ings :  passion :  calmness  or  moderation. 
[A.S.  lemprian — L.  tempero,  to  combine 
properly — tempus,  perh.  from  roct  tern, 
to  cut,  and  so  sig.  a  bit  cut  off,  portion 
of  time.] 

TEMPERAMENT,  tem'per-a-ment,  n.  state 
with  respect  to  the  predominance  of  any 
quality  :  internal  constitution  or  state  : 
disposition.  [L.  temperamentum^tevi' 
pero.] 

TEMPERANCE,  tem'per-ans,  n.  modera- 
tion ;  the  observance  of  moderation ; 
temperateness;  particularly,  (a)  habitual 
moderation  in  regard  to  tne  indulgence 
of  the  natural  appetites  and  passions; 
restsained  or  moderate  indulgence ;  ab- 
stinence from  all  violence  or  excess, 
from  improper  indulgence,  or  from  the 
use  of  anything  injurious  to  moral  or 
physical  well-being  ;  sobriety ;  as,  tem^ 
peranee  in  eating  and  drinking  ;  temper 
ance  in  the  indulgence  of  joy  or  mirth  ; 
"When  it  (virtue)  ruleth  and  ordereth 
our  lust  or  concupiscence,  limiting  out  a 
certain  measure,  and  lawful  proportion 
of  time  unto  pleasures,  it  is  called  fem- 
peroTice.^^'— Holland; 

If  thou  well  observe 
The  rule  of  Kot  too  much  ;  by  temperance  tanghfe 
In  whatthon  eat  "at  and  drink  *Bt;  aoeking  Uwremnn 
Due  nourishment,  not  g:luttonous  deliirht. 
So  majrst  thou  live,  tflf,  Uke  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother^  lap^  — JIDfcm  ; 

**  Temperance  permits  us  to  take  meat 
and  drink  not  only  as  phyrio  for  hunger 
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and  thirst,  but  also  as  an  innocent  cor- 
dial and  fortifier  against  the  evils  of 
life,  01  even  sometimes,  reason  not  re- 
fusing that  liberty,  merely  as  a  matter 
of  pleasure.  It  only  confines  u&  to  such 
kinds,  quantities,  and  seasons  as  may 
best  consist  with  our  health,  the  use  of 
our  faculties,  our  fortune,  etc." — Wdi- 
laston:  patience;  calmness;  sedateness; 

moderation  of  passion ; 
He  calmed  bia  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 

Being  once  chafed  he  cannot 
Bt  reln'd  a^ain  to  temperance,  —Shah*: 

the  word  is  frequently  used  adjectivally; 
as,  the  temperance  movement ;  a  tem- 
perance society ;  a  temperance  hotel ;  a 
temperance  lecture,  etc.  —  TEMPERANCfE 
HOTEL,  a  hotel  in  which  no  intoxicant 
liquors  are  supplied  to  the  guests. — 
Tebiferakcb  socfiETT,  an  association 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
drunkenness,  and  banishing  it  from  so- 
ciety. The  basis  on  which  these  asso- 
ciations have  generally  been  formed  has 
been  that  of  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  each  member  to  abstain  from  the  ha- 
bitual and  improper  use  or  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  liquors.  As  the  most  strict- 
ly limited  use  of  intoxicants  ae  bever- 
ages io  condemned  by  many  social  re- 
formers and  scientists  as  physically  and 
mentally  injurious,  this  name  ha?  been 
applied  to,  or  assumed  by,  associations 
which  are  more  correctly  designated 
tctal  abstinence  or  teetotal  societies. 
[Fr.  tempirance^  from  L.  temperantia^ 
moderation,  sobriety,  temperance,  from 
tempera,  to  temper,  to  restrain.] 
TEMPERATE,  tem'per-ftt,  adj,  moderate 
in  degree  of  any  quality,  esp.  in  the  ap- 
petites and  passions :  calm  :  cool :  ab- 
stemious :  neither  very  cold  nor  very 
hot,  applied  to  climate. — adv,  Tem'peRp 

ATELY.—n.  TEM'PERATENESS. 

TEMPERATURE,  tem'per-a-tur,  n.  consti- 
tution :  proportion  :  degree  of  any  qual- 
ity, esp.  of  neat  or  cold  :  state  of  a  oody 
with  respect  to  sensible  heat.  [L.  tern- 
peratura — tempero,  ] 

TEMPEST,  tem'pest,  n.  wind  rushing  with 
great  velocity,  usually  with  rain  or  snow: 
a  violent  storm  :  anv  violent  commotion. 
rLit.  "a  portion  of  time,"  "a  season," 
then  weather,  bad  weather,  O.  Fr.  tent" 
peste — ^L.  tempestas,  a  season,  tempest — 
tempv^^  time.]^ 

TEMPESTUOUS,  tera-pest'G-us,  adj.  re- 
sembling or  pertaining  to  a  tempest: 
very  stormy:  turbulent. — adv.  Tempest'- 
UOUSLY.— n.  Tempest'uousness. 

TEMPLAR,  tem'plar,  n.  a  student  or  lawyer 
living  in  the  TEMPLE,  London  :  ope  of  a 
religious  military  order  first  established 
at  Jerusalem  in  favor  of  pilgrims  trav- 
elling to  the  Holy  Land.  The  order 
originated  with  some  persons  who,  in 
1118,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  God,  promising  to  live  in  perpetual 
chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  after 
the  manner  of  canons.  Baldwin  IL,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  bestowed  on  them  their 
first  place  of  residence  in  the  city,  close 
to  the  Temple,  and  an  additional  building 
was  acGjuired  from  the  abbot  and  canons 
of  the  cnurch  and  convent  of  the  Temple, 
whence  the  order  received  the  name  of 
the  •*  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple,"  after- 
wards converted  into  Templars,  or 
Knights  Templars.  The  knignts  wore  a 
white  cloak  adorned  with  a  red  cross  of 
eight  points  (the  Maltese  cross)  on  the  left 
shoulaer.  In  1228  this  order  was  con- 
firmed in  the  Council  of  Troves,  and  sub- 
lected  to  a  rule  of  discipline.  It  flourished, 
became  immensely  nch  and  powerful, 
and  its  members  became  so  arrogant  and 
InzuriouB  that  the  order  wbb  supppeseed 


by  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1818.  [Orig. 
called  "Poor  Soldiers  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,"  from  their  having  acquired 
the  church  and  convent  of  the  Temple.'] 

TEMPLE,  tem'pl,  n.  (lit.)  "a small  space 
cut  off  "  or  "  marked  out,"  esp.  for  relig- 
ious purposes :  an  edifice  erected  to  a 
deity  or  for  religious  purposes :  a  place 
of  worship:  in  London,  two  inns  of  court, 
once  occupied  by  the  Knights  Templars. 
[L.  templum,  prob.  for  temulvm.,  a  space 
marked  out,  aim.  of  tempus^  a  piece  cut 
off.    See  Temper.] 

TEMPLE,  tem'pl,  n.  the  flat  portion  of 
either  side  of  the  head  above  the  cheek- 
bone. [O.  Fr.  temple— h,  tempus,  a  por- 
tion of  time,  the  fit  time,  pL  temjmra, 
properly  the  right  place,  the  fatal  spot, 
the  place  where  a  blow  is  fatal.] 

TEMPLET,  tem'plet,  n.  a  pattern  or  mould 
used  by  masons,  machinists,  smiths,  ship- 
wrights, etc.;  it  usually  consists  of  a  flat 
thin  board,  a  piece  of  sheet-iron,  or  the 
like,  whose  edge  is  dressed  and  shaped  to 
the  required  conformation,  and  is  laid 
against  the  object  being  moulded,  built, 
or  turned  so  as  to  test  the  conformitv  of 
the  object  thereto ;  perforated  templets 
are  used  by  boilermsbkers  and  others  to 
lay  out  the  holes  for  punching  :  in  build- 
ing, (a)  a  short  piece  of  timber  or  large 
stone  placed  in  a  wall  to  receive  the  im- 
post 01 1^  girder,  beam,  etc.,  anci  distrib- 
ute its  weight ;  (b)  a  beam  or  plate  span- 
ning a  door  or  window  space  to  sustain 
joists  and  throw  their  weight  on  the  piers. 
Hn  the  first  meaning  probably  from  Low 
L.  templatus,  vaulted,  so  that  the  mean- 
ing was  originally  perhaps  a  mould 
showing  the  proper  curve  of  a  vault  or 
arch.  Its  meaning  in  building  from  Fr. 
templet,  a  stretcher ;  L.  templum,  a  small 
timber.] 

TEMPLIN-OIL,  tem'plin-oil,  n.  oil  of  pine- 
cones  2  an  oil  isomeric  with  and  very 
similar  to  oil  of  turpentine,  obtained  by 
distillation  of  the  cones  of  Pinus  Pumilio. 

TEMPO,  tem'pS,  n.  in  music,  a  word  used 
to  express  the  rate  of  movement  or  de- 
gree of  quickness  with  which  a  piece  of 
music  is  to  be  executed.  The  degrees  of 
time  are  indicated  by  certain  words  such 
as  grave  (very  slow),  lento  (slow),  adagio 
or  largo  (leisurely),  andante  (walking 
pace),  allegro  (gay  or  quick),  presto 
(rapid),  prestissimo  (very  rapid),  etc. 
These  terms  are  modified  by  such  words 
as  molto  (very),  non  troppo  (not  much^. 
A  tempo  denotes  that  the  former  time  is 
to  be  resumed,  or  a  more  distinct  time 
observed.     [It.] 

TEMPORAL,  tem'por-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
the  temples.    [L.  temporalis.'] 

TEMPORAL,  tem'por-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
time,  esp.  to  this  life  or  world,  opposed 
to  eternal :  worldly,  secular,  or  civil, 
opposed  to  sacred  or  ecclesiastical. — adv. 
Trm'porally.     [Fr.— L.  teinpus,  time.] 

TEMPORAUTY,  tem-por-al'i-ti,  n.  what 
pertains  to  temporal  welfare:— pZ.  secular 
possessions,  revenues  of  an  ecclesiastic 
proceeding  from  lands,  tithes,  and  the 

TEMPORARY,  tem'por-ar-i,  adj.  for  a  time 

only :  transient. — adv.  Tem'porarily. — 

n.  Tem'porariness. 
TEMPORIZE,  tem'por-Tz,  v.i.  to   comply 

with  the  time  or  occoMon:  to  yield  to 

circumstances. 
TEMPT,  temt,  v.t.  to  put  to  trial :  to  test : 

to  try  to  persuade,  esp.  to  evil:  to  entice. 

[Lit.  to  stretch  or  trjr  the  strength  of, 

O.Fr.  tempter,  Fr.  tenter— rL.  tento,  an 

inten.  of  tendo,  to  stretch.] 
TEMPTATION,    tem-ta'shun,    n.    act   of 

tempting :  state  of  being  tempted  :  that 

which  tempts :  enticement  to  evil:  trial. 


TEMPTER,  temt'er,  n.  one  who  tempts, 
esp.  the  devil :— /em.  Tempt'eess. 

TEMPTING,  temt'ing,  adj.  adapted  to 
tempt  or  entice. — adv.  Tbmpt'ingly. 

TEMPTRESS,  temt'res,  n.  a  female  who 
tempts  or  entices. 

She  was  my  temptresa,  the  foul  provoker. 

—Sir  W.  Scott. 

TEMSE,  TEMS,  tems,  n.  a  sieve  :  a  searce : 
a  bolter.  According  to  Brewer  the  pro- 
verbial saying — "He'll  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,'*  that  is,  he'll  never  make 
any  figure  in  the  world,  contains  this 
word  in  a  corrupt  form.  "  The  temse  was 
a  corn  sieve  which  was  worked  in  former 
times  over  the  receiver  of  the  sifted  flour. 
A  hard-working,  active  man  would  not 
unfrequently  ply  the  temse  so  quickly  as 
to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  hoop  at  the 
bottom."  The  explanation  is  plausible. 
FA.S.  temes,  a  sieve,  temsian,  to  sift ;  Dut. 
lems,  a  colander,  a  strainer,  temsen,  to 
strain.] 

TEMSE -BREAD,  tems'-bred,  TEMSED- 
BREAD,  temst'-bred,  n.  bread  made  of 
flour  better  sifted  than  common  flour. 

TEMULENCE,  tem'u-lens,  TEMULENCY, 
tem'fl-len-si,  n.  intoxication  :  inebriation: 
drunkenness.  [O.  Fr.  temulence,  from  L. 
temylentia,  drunkenness,  from  a  root  tern 
seen  in  temetvm,  intoxicating  drink,  ab- 
stemious.] 

TEMULENT,  tem'fl-lent,  adj.  intoxicated : 
given  to  drink.  **  He  was  recognized,  in 
then  temuleni  Germany,  as  the  very 
I^rince  of  topers." — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

TEN,  ten,  acfj.  twice  five. — n.  a  figure  de- 
noting ten  units,  as  10  or  X.  [A.S.  ten, 
tyn ;  Ger.  zehn,  W.  deg,  L.  decern,  Gr. 
deka,  Russ.  desjaf,  Sans,  dacan.] 

TENABLE,  ten'arbl,  adj.  capable  of  being 
retained,  kept,  or  defenaed. — n.  Tek- 
ABLE19ESS.  [Fr.  tenable,  from  tenir — ^L. 
teneo,  to  hold.] 

TENACJIOUS,  te-na'shus,  adi.,  retaining 
or  holding  fast :  apt  to  stick  :  stubborn. 
— adv.  Tena'cjiously.  —  n.  Tena'cious- 
NESS.    [L.  tena^—teneo.] 

TENACITY,  te-nas'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
tenacious:  the  quality  of  bocfies  which 
makes  them  stick  to  others.  [L.  tenad- 
tas—tenax.] 

TENACULUM,  te-nak'a-lum,  n.  a  surgical 
instrument  for  seizing  and  drawing  out 
the  mouths  of  bleeding  arteries  in  opera- 
tions, so  that  they  rnay  be  secured  by 
ligaments.  For  this  purpose  it  has  a 
hooked  extremity  with  a  fine  sharp  point. 
[L.,  a  holder,  from  teneo,  to  hold.] 

TENAIL,  TENAILLE,  te-nal',  n.  in  fort,  an 
outwork  or  rampart  raised  in  the  main 
ditch  immediately  in  front  of  the  curtain, 
between  two  bastions.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  consists  of  two  faces  forming  with 
each  other  a  re-entering  angle  ;  but  gen- 
erally it  consists  of  three  faces  forming 
two  re-entering  angles,  in  which  case  ft 
is  called  a  double  tenaille.  Any  work  be- 
longing either  to  permanent  or  field  forti- 
fication, which,  on  the  plan,  consists  of  a 
succession  of  lines  forming  salient  and 
re-entering  angles  alternately,  is  said  to 
be  a  tenaille.  [Fr.  tenaille,'  from  tenir, 
L.  teneo,  to  hold.] 

TENANCY,  ten'an-si,  n.  a  temporary  hold- 
ing of  land  or  property. 

TENA.NT,  tpn'ant,  n.  one  who  holds  or  po9^ 
sesses  land  or  property  under  another : 
one  who  has,  on  certain  conditions,  tem- 
porary possession  of  -any  place. — v.t.  to 
nold  as  a  tenant.  [Fr.  tenant — ^L.  tenens, 
or. p.  of  teneo,  to  hold.] 
iNANTABLE,  ten'ant-arbl,  adb'.  fit  to  be 
tencmted:  in  a  state  of  repair  suitable 
for  a  tenant. 

TENANTLESS,  ten'ant-les,  ocjf.  without  a 
tenant 
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TENANT-RIGHT,  ten'ant-rit,  n.  a  kind  of 
customary  estate  in  the  North  of  En- 
gland falling  under  the  general  class  of 
copyhold,  but  distinguished  from  copy- 
hold by  many  of  its  incidents :  a  term 
applied  to  denote  various  rights  or  claims 
i/vhich  tenants  maintain  against  their 
landlords,  as  the  right  of  the  tenant, 
conceded  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  im- 
provements of  the  land  which  he  has 
neld,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  leave  it. 
The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  a  cus- 
tom, long  prevalent  in  Ulster,  either  en- 
suring a  permanence  of  tenure  in  the 
same  occupant  without  liability  to  any 
other  increase  of  rent  than  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
community,  or  entitling  a  tenant  of  a 
farm  to  receive  purchase-money,  amount- 
ing to  so  many  years'  rent,  on  its  being 
transferred  to  another  tenant. 

TENANTRY,  ten'ant-ri,  n.  the  body  of 
tenants  on  an  estate. 

TENCH,  tensh,  n.  a  fresh-water  fish,  of  the 
carp  family,  very  tenacious  of  life.  [O. 
Fr.  tenche^  Fr.  tanche — ^L.  tincaJ] 

TEND,  tend,  t\t.  to  accompany  as  assistant 
or  protector :  to  take  care  of.  [Con- 
tracted from  Attend.] 

TEND,  tend,  v.t.  to  stretm^  aim  at,  or  move 
in  a  certain  direction :  to  be  dkected  to 
any  end  or  purpose :  to  contribute.  [Fr. 
tendre — ^L.  tenao,  Qr.  teinHf  to  stretch, 
aim.] 

TENDENCY,  tend'en-si,  n.  direction,  ob- 
ject, or  result  to  which  anything  tends : 
inclination:  drift.  [Fr.  tendance — L.  ten- 
dens,  pr.p.  of  teitdoT] 

TENDER,  tend'er,  n.  a  small  vessel  that 
attends  a  larger  with  stores,  etc.:  a  car- 
riage attached  to  locomotives,  to  supply 
fuel  and  water. 

TENDER,  tend'er,  v.t  to  stretch  out  or 
offer  for  acceptance. — n.  an  offer  or  pro- 
posal, esp.  of  some  service :  the  thing 
offered. 

TENDER,  ten'der,  a(^\  soft,  delicate:  easily 
impressed  or  iniured:  not  hardy:  fragile: 
weak  and  feeble :  easily  moved  to  pity, 
love,  etc.:  careful  not  to  injure  (followed 
by  of) :  unwilling  to  cause  pain :  apt  to 
cause  pain :  expressive  of  the  softer 
passions:  compassionate. — adv.  Ten'der- 
LY. — n.  Ten'derness.  [Fr.  tendre — L. 
tener ;  conn,  with  L.  tenaOt  Gr.  teind,  to 
stretch,  and  therefore  lit.  sig.  "that  may 
be  stretched. "1 

TENDER-HEARTED,  teu'der-hftrt'ed,  acj/. 
having  great  tenderness  of  heart :  full  of 
feeline. 

TE2ND0N,  ten'don,  n.  a  hard,  strong  cord 

'  or  bundle  of  fibres  by  which  a  muscle  is 

attached  to  a  bone.     [Fr.  tendon  —  L. 

tendo,  to  stretch  ;  Gr.  tenOn  —  teinQ,  to 

stretch.] 

TENDRIL,  ten'dril,  n.  a  slender,  spiral 
shoot  of  a  plant  by  which  it  attaches 
itself  for  support. — adlj,  clasping  or  climb- 
ing. [From  Fr.  fendre— L.  tener ^  tender.] 

TENjSBR^,  ten'e-bre,  n.  in  the  R.  Cath. 
Church  the  ofllce  of  matins  and  lauds 
in  the  last  three  dsLys  of  Holy  Week,  at 
which  is  used  a  triangular  candlestick  on 

*  which  are  fifteen  candles,  one  of  which 
is  extinguished  after  each  psalm.  [L., 
darkness  1 

TENEBRIFIC,  ten-e-brif  ik,  adj.  producing 
darkness;  as,  a  philosopher  once  asserted 
that  night  succeeded  to  day  through  the 
influence  of  tenehrific  stars.  *'  The  chief 
mystics  in  Gkrmanv,  it  would  appear^  are 
the  transcendental  philosophers,  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schelling  I  With  these  is  the 
chosen  seat  of  mysticism,  these  are  its 
*  ter^ebrifio  constellations,'  from  which  it 
doth  '  ray  out  darkness '  over  the  earth." 


— Carlyle,  [L.  tenfbr<B,  darkness,  and 
faciOt  to  make.] 

TENEBRIFICOU8,  ten-e-brif'ik-us,  acb\ 
causing  darkness.  "Authors  who  are 
tenebrtflcotts  stars  of  the  first  magnitude." 
— Addison. 

TENEBROUS,  ten'e-brus,  adj\,  dark: 
gloomy.  [L.  tenebrosus — tenebtw,  dark- 
ness  1 

TENEMENT,  ten'e-ment,  n.  anything  held 
or  that  may  be  held  by  a  tenant:  a  dwell- 
ing or  habitation,  or  part  of  it,  used  by 
one  family.— ac(;.  Tenement'al. 

TENEMENT-HOUSE,  ten'e-ment-hows,  w. 
a  house  or  block  of  building  divided  into 
dwellings  occupied  by  separate  families. 

TENENDUM,  t&-nen'dum,  n.  in  law,  that 
clause  in  a  deed  wherein  the  tenure  of 
the  land  is  created  and  limited.  Its  ofi&ce 
is  to  limit  and  appoint  the  tenure  of 
the  land  which  is  neld,  and  how  and  of 
whom  it  is  to  be  held.  [L.,  something  to 
be  held.] 

TENERIFfE,  ten-er-if .  n.  a  wine  brought 
from  TeneriffCf  one  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
often  sold  as  Madeira,  which  it  resembles 
in  appearance,  being,  however,  a  little 
more  acid  in  taste. 

TENESMIC,  tg-nes'mik,  acH.  in  med.  per- 
taining to  or  characterized  by  tenesmus. 

TENESMUS,  te-nes'mus,  n.  in  med.  a  con- 
tinual inclination  to  void  the  contents  of 
the  bowels,  accompanied  by  straining, 
but  without  any  discharge.  It  is  caused 
by  an  irritation  of  the  bowels  or  adjacent 
parts,  and  is  a  common  symptom  in  dys- 
entery, stricture  of  the  urethra,  etc.  [L., 
from  Gr.  teinesmos,  from  teind,  to  stretch, 
to  strain.] 

TENET,  ten'et,  n,  any  opinion,  principle, 
or  doctrine  which  a  person  holds  or  main- 
tains as  true.  [L.  tenet,  he  holds — teneo, 
to  hold  J 

TENFOLD,  ten'fSld,  ad{j.,  ten  times  folded : 
ten  times  more.    [Ten  and  Fold.] 

TENNIS,  ten'is,  n.  a  game  in  which  a  ball 
is  driven  continually  against  a  wall  in  a 
specially  constructed  court,  and  caused 
to  rebound  beyond  a  line  at  a  certain 
distance  by  several  persons  striking  it 
alternately  with  a  small  bat,  called  a 
racket,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  ball 
in  motion  as  long  as  possible  without 
allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This 
game  was  introduced  into  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  it  was  very 
popular  with  the  nobility  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  continued  to  be  so  down  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  H.  It  is  still  played 
to  some  extent  in  this  country  and 
England,  but  modifications  of  the  game, 
such  as  rackets  and  lawn-tennis,  seem 
now  to  be  in  more  favor.  [Said  to  be  from 
Fr.  tenez,  take  it  (from  tenir,  L.  tenere, 
to  hold),  a  word  which  the  French  use 
when  the  ball  is  struck.] 

TENON,  ten'un,  n.  a  projection  at  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  inserted  into  the  socket 
or  mortise  of  another,  to  hold  the  two 
together. — v.t,  to  fit  with  tenons.  [Fr, 
tenon — fen-tr,  to  hold — L.  ten-^e.] 

TENOR,   ten'ur,    n.  continuity    of  state : 

general  run  of  currency  :  purport :  the 
ifi^her  of  the  two  kinas  of  voices  usu- 
alfy  belonging  to  adult  males  :  the  part 
next  above  the  bass  in  a  vocal  quartette: 
one  who  sings  tenor.  [L.  tenor,  a  hold- 
ing on — teneo,  to  hold.] 
TElfeE,  tens,  n.  the  form  of  a  verb  to  in- 
dicate the  time  of  the  action.  [Lit. 
"  time,"  O.  Fr,  tens  (Fr.  temps}— L.  tern- 
pttSt  time.] 
TENSE,  tens,  o^/m  strained  to  stiffness: 
rieid.  —  adv.  Tknse'lt.  —  n.  Tbnbb'ness. 
tensus,  pa.  p.  of  tendo^  to  stretch. 
Tend,  v.t.] 


TENSILE,  ten'sil,  TENSIBLE,  ten'si-bl,a<^ 
capable  of  being  stretched. 

TENSION,  ten'shun,  n.  act  of  stretching : 
state  of  being  stretched  or  strained : 
strain :  effort.     [L.] 

TENSITY,  ten'si-ti,  n.,  tenseness:  state  of 
being  tense. 

TENSOR, ten'sor,n.  a  muscle  that  stretches, 
[L.  the  "  extender  "or  "  stretcher."] 

Tent,  tent,  n.  a  portable  lodge  or  shelter, 
gen.  of  canvas  stretched  on  poles :  a  plug 
or  roll  of  lint  used  to  dilate  a  wound  or 
opening  in  the  flesh. — t\t.  to  probe :  to 
keep  open  with  a  tent.  [Fr.  tente — Low 
L.  tenta — L.  tendo,  to  stretch.  See  Tend, 
v.i.  and  Tense,  acb'.] 

TENTACLE,  ten'ta-kl,  n.  a  threadlike  or- 
gan of  certain  insects  for  feeling  or  mo- 
tion.— ady.  Tentac'ular.  [Fr.  tentacule 
— ^L.  tento,  to  feel — tendo,  to  stretch.  Cf. 
Tent.]^  [Temptation. 

TENTATION,  ten-tfi'shun,  n.  old  form  of 

TENTATIVE,  ten'ta-tiv,  adj.,  trying:  ex- 
perimental. [Fr. — Late  L. — ^L.  tento,  to 
nandle,  trv.    See  Tentacle.] 

TENTED,  tent'ed,  adj.  covered  with  tents. 

TENTER,  tent'er,  n.  a  machine  for  extend- 
ing or  stretching  cloth  on  by  hooks. — v.t. 
to  stretch  on  hooks. — ^To  be  on  tenter- 
hooks, to  be  on  the  stretch  :  to  be  in 
suspense  or  anxiety.    [See  Tent.] 

TENTH,  tenth,  adb'.  the  last  of  ten :  next 
in  order  after  tne  ninth. — n.  one  of  ten 
eoual  Darts 

TENTHLY,  tenth'li,  adv.  in  the  tenth  place. 

TENUITY,  ten-a'i-ti,  n.,  thinness:  small- 
ness  of  diameter :  slenderness :  rarity. 
[L.  tenuitas — tenuis,  thin,  slender — root 
of  Gr.  teind,  L.  ten-do,  to  stretch.  [Cf. 
TraN.l 

TENURE,  ten'Qr,  n.  a  holding  or  manner 
of  holding  by  a  tenant,  esp.  lands  or  tene- 
ments. [Fr.  tenure — ^Low  L.  tenura — ^L. 
teneo,  to  noldj 

TEPEFACTION,  tep-e-faVshun,  n.  act  of 
making  tepid  or  lukewarm. 

TEPEFY,  tep'e-fi,  v.t.  to  make  tepid :  or 
moderately  warm  :~pa,t.  and  pa.p.  tep'- 
efied.  {h,  tepefacio—tepeo,  to  be  warm, 
and /acto,  to  make.] 

TEPID,  tep'id,  ac^.  moderately  warm : 
lukewarm.  —  n«.  Tepid'itt,  Tep'idness. 
[L.  tepidtu^tepeo,  to  be  warm,Sans.  tap.^ 

TeRAPHIM,  ter'a-flm,  n.pl.  (B.)  idols, 
images,  or  household  gods,  consulted  as 
oracles.    [Heb.] 

TERCE,  ters,  n.  same  as  Tieroe. 

TEREBINTH,  ter'e-binth,  n.  the  turpen- 
tine-tree. —  adj.  Terebinth'ine.  [L.  — 
GrJ 

TER£DO,  te-rS'do,  n.  the  ship-worm,  a 
worm  very  destructive  in  boring  into 
wood.  [L. — Gr.  terSdOn,  from  tetrd,  to 
wear  away.] 

TERGIVEBSATION,  ter-ji-ver-sft'shun,  n. 
a  shuffling  or  shifting :  subterfuge  : 
fickleness  of  conduct,  ^t.  "a  turning 
of  the  back,"  L.,  from  tergum,  the  back, 
and  versor,  to  turn.] 

TERM,  term,  n.  any  limited  period:  the 
time  for  which  anything  lasts :  the 
time  during  which  the  courts  of  law  are 
open:  certain  days  on  which  rent  is 
paid :  that  by  which  a  thought  is  ex- 

Sressed,  a  word  or  expression :  a  con- 
ition  or  arrangement  (gen.  in  pi.):  (alg.) 
a  member  of  a  compound  quantity. — v.t. 
to  apply  a  term  to :  to  name  or  call. 
[Fr.  terme — ^L.  tenninus,  a  boundary,  Gr. 
terma ;  further  conn,  with  L.  trans,  E. 
Through.  Doublet  Terminus.] 
TERMAGANT,  ter'ma-p^ant,  n.  a  boister- 
ous,bold  woman. — ad;,  boisterous:  brawl- 
ing: tumultuous.  [Termagant  or  Tervor 
gant,  a  supposed  Mohammedan  fsdse 
god,  represented  in  the  old  plays  and 
moralities  as  of  a  most  violent  coaracter.] 
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TERMINABLE,  ter'min-a-bl,  adj.  that  may 
be  limited :  that  may  terminate  or  cease. 

TERMINAL,  ter'min-al,  ady,  pertaining  to 
or  growing  at  the  end  or  extremity.  [L. 
terminalis.] 

TERMINATE,  ter'min-At,  v.t  to  set  a  limit 
to  :  to  set  the  boundary  :  to  put  an  end 
to  :  to  finish. — v.i.  to  be  limited  :  to  end 
either  in  space  or  time  :  to  close.  [L. 
terminv^A 

TERMINATION,  ter-min-A'shun,  n.  act  of 
terminating  or  ending :  limit :  end  :  re- 
sult :  the  ending  of  words  as  varied  by 
their  signification. 

TERMINATIONAL,teivmin-&'shun-al,  adlj\ 
pertaining  to  or  forming  a  termination. 

TERMINATIVE,  ter'min-ftt-iv,  acff.  tend- 
ing to  terminate  or  determine  :  absolute. 

TERMINOLOGY,  ter-min-ol'o-ji,  n.  doc- 
trine of  terms:  the  terms  used  in  any 
art,  science,  ett.  [L.  termimiSt  and  Gr. 
logos,  discourse,    dee  Term.] 

TERMINUS,  ter'min-us,  n.  the  end  or  ex- 
treme point :  one  of  the  extremepoints 
of  a  railway :— :pZ.  Ter'minI.  [L.  "a 
boundary."    Doublet  Term.] 

TERN,  tern,  n.  a  long-winged  aquatic  fowl 
alhed  to  the  gull.  [Allied  to  JJan.  feme, 
sea-swallow.  Ice.  thema,] 

TERNARY,  teKnar-i,  ac{j,  proceeding  by  or 
consisting  of  threes,  —  n.  the  number 
three.  [L.  temarius — temi^  three  each — 
tres  three  *1 

TERNATE,  ter'nftt,  cudj.,  threefold  or  ar- 
ranged in  threes.    [See  Ternary.] 

TERRACE,  ter'&s,  n.  a  raised  level  bank  of 
earth :  any  raised  flat  place:  the  flat  roof 
of  a  house. — v.t.  to  form  into  a  terrace. 
[Fr.  terrasse — It.  terrazzo — ^L.  terrap  the 
earth.] 

TERRA-COTTA,  ter'a-kot'a,  n.  a  compo- 
sition of  clay  and  sand  used  for  statues, 
hardened  like  bricks  by  fire.  [lit.  *'  baked 
clay,"  It. — ^L.  terra^  earth,  and  coda, 
pa._p.  of  coquo,  E.  Cook.] 

TERRAjQUEOUS,  ter-A'kwe-us,  ad^f.  con- 
sisting of  land  and  vxiter.  [Coined  from 
L.  terra,  earth,  aqua,  water.] 

TERREEN,  ter-6n%  n.  less  common  form 

of  T^TTR-KICW 

TERRENE,  'ter-Sn%  adfi.  pertaining  to  the 
earth :  earthy :  earthly.  [L.  ferreniM— 
terra,  the  earth.l 

TERRESTRIAL,  ter-es'tri-al,  adj,  pertain- 
ing to  or  existing  on  the  earth :  earthly : 
representing  the  earth.  [L.  terrestris 
— terra,  the  earth.] 

TERRIBLE,  ter'i-bl,  adj.  fitted  to  excite 
terror  or  awe :  awful :  dreadful.  — adv, 
Tbrr'iblt.     [L.    terribilis -^  terreo,    to 

frighten^ 
TERKIBLENESS,  ter'i-bl-nes,  n.  state  of 

heingterrible :  terror,  dread. 

TERRIER,  ter'i-er,  n.  a  dog  that  pursues 
animals  to  their  earth  or  burrow  :  a  hole 
or  burrow  where  foxes,  rabbits,  etc.,  se- 
cure themselves.  [Fr.  terrier— terre,  the 
earth — L,  terra,] 

TERRIFIC,  ter-ririk,  a^j.  creating  or  catis- 
ing  terror:  fitted  to  terrify:  dreadful.  [L. 
terriJicusA 

TERRIFY,  Wi-fl,  vJ.  to  cat«c  terror  in : 
to  frighten  greatly:  to  alarm:— jxi.f.  and 
pa,p,  terr'ified.  [l.  terreOf  and  fado,  to 
matce  1 

TERRITORIAL,  ter-i-t5'ri-al,  a^j.  pertain- 
ing to  territory :  limited  to  a  district. — 
adv,  Territo'riallt. 

TERRITORY,  ter'i-tor-i,  n.  the  extent  of 
land  around  or  belonging  to  a  city  or 
state  :  domain  :  in  the  United  States,  a 
portion  of  the  countrjr  not  yet  admitted 
as  a  State  into  the  Union,  and  still  under 
a  provisional  government.     [L.  territO' 

_J?y*'* — ^^erro,  the  earth,  land.] 

TEIRROR,  ter'ur,  n.  extreme  fear:  an  object 


of  fear  or  dread.     [L.  terror^terreot  to 
frightenj 
TERRORISM,  ter'ur-izm,  n.  a  state  of  ter- 
ror :  a  state  which  impresses  terror  :  an 
organized  system  of  intimidation. 

TERSE,  ters,  ac^,  compact  or  concise,  with 
smoothness  or  elegance :  neat.  —  adv. 
Tersb'lt.  —  n.  Teese'ness.  [L.  tersus, 
lit.  **  rubbed"  or  **  wiped  clean^* — tergeo^ 
tersum,  to  rub  clean,  akin  to  stringo,  te 
draw  tight.] 

TERTIAN,  tershi-an,  ad{j.  occurring  everv 
third  day. — n.  an  ague  or  fever  with 
paroxysms  every  third  day.  [L.  /er- 
tianus — tertius,  third — tres,  three.] 

TERTIARY,  ter'shi-ar-i,  adj,  of  the  third 
degree,  order,  or  formation  :  pertaining 
to  the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  or 
strata  lying  above  the  chalk  and  other 
secondary  strata,  and  abounding  in  or- 
ganic remains.    [L.  tertiaritis — lertius*] 

TESSELATE,  tes'el-at,  v.f.  to  form  into 
squares  or  lay  with  checkered  work.  [L. 
— tesseUay  dim.  of  tessera,  a  square  piece 
— Gr.  tessara,  four.] 

TESSELATION,  tes-ei-&'shun,  n.  tesselated 
or  mosaic  work :  the  operation  of  mak- 
ing it. 

TEST,  test,  n.  a  pot  in  which  metals  are 
tried  and  refined :  any  critical  trial : 
means  of  trial :  (cTiem.)  anything  used  to 
distinguish  substances  or   detect   their 

Presence,  a  reagent :  standard  :  proof : 
istinction. — v,t.  to  put  to  proof:  to  ex- 
amine criticallv.  [O.  Fr.  test — ^L.  testa, 
a  piece  of  baked  clay,  an  earthen  pot.] 

TESTABLE,  test'a-bl,  adj.  capable  of  bemg 
given  by  vnlL    [L.  testahihsA 

TESTACEOUS,  tes-ta'shus,  acS.  consisting 
of  or  having  a  hard  shelL  [L.  testaceua 
— testa,  baked  clay,  a  shelL  See  Test.] 

TESTAMENT,  tes'ta^ment,  w.  that  which 
testifies,  or  in  which  an  attestation  is 
made :  the  solemn  declaration  in  writing 
of  one's  will:  a  will:  one  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Bible.  '[L. — testor,  to  be 
a  witness — testis,  a  witness.] 

TESTAMENTARY,  tes-ta-ment'ar-i,  a4f. 
pertaining  to  a  testament  or  iviU:  be- 
queathed  or  done  by  wilL 

TESTATE,  tes't&t,  adj,  having  made  and 
left  a  wUl,    [L.  testattis,  pa. p.  of  testorj] 

TESTATOR,  tes-t&'tor,  n.  one  who  leaves 
a  wiU  :^fem.  Testa'trdl    [L.] 

TESTER,  tes'ter,  n.  a  flat  canopy,  esp.  over 
the  head  of  a  bed.  [O.  Fr.  teste  (Fr.  ttte), 
the  head — L.  testa,  an  earthen  pot,  hence 
a  hard  shell,  the  skull.] 

TESTER,  tes'ter,  n.  an  English  sixpence. 
[O.  Fr.  teston — teste  (Fr.  tete),  the  head, 
from  the  sovereign's  head  on  the  coin.] 

TESTICLE,  tes'ti-kl,  n.  a  gland  which 
secrets  the  seminal  fluid  in  males:  one 
of  the  stones.  [L.  testiculus,  dim.  of 
testis,  a  testicle.] 

TESTICJULATE,  tes-tiVa-lfit,  TESTICU- 
LATED,  tes-tik'a-lat-ed,  acff.  shaped  like 
a  testicle 

TESTIFY,  tes'tl-fr,  v.i.  to  hear  untness :  to 
make  a  solemn  declaration :  to  protest  or 
declare  a  charge  (with  against), — v,t,  to 
bear  witness  te :  to  affirm  or  declare 
solemnly  or  on  oath  :—pa,t.  and  pa,p. 
tes'tifiea. — n.  Tbs'tifibr.  [L.  testifleor 
— testis,  a  witness,  and /octo,  te  make.] 

TESTIMONIAL,  tes-ti-m6'ni-al,  adj,  con- 
taining testimony, — n.  a  writing  or  cer- 
tificate bearing  testimony  to  one's  char- 
acter or  abilities  :  a  sum  of  money  raised 
by  subscription  and  presented  in  any  form 
to  a  person  as  a  token  of  respect. 

TESTIMONY,  tes'ti-mo-ni,  n.  evidence: 
declaration  te  prove  some  fact :  proof : 
(B,)  the  two  tables  of  the  law :  the  whole 
aivine  revelation.  [L.  testimonium— te9' 
tor,  to  witness.] 


TESTY,  tes'ti,  adj-,  heady:  easily  irritated : 
fretful:  peevish.— adv.  Tes'tily.—^.Tes'. 
TINESS.  [From  O.  Fr.  teste  (Fr.  tCte),  the 
head.    See  Tester.] 

TETANUS,  tet'a-nus,  n.  spasm  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles :  lockjaw.  —  adj,  Tetan'ic. 
[L.— Gr.  —  tetanos,  stretched — teind,  to 
streteh.] 

TETHER,  teth'ev,  n.  a  rope  or  chain  for 
tying  a  beast,  while  feeding,  within  cer- 
tain limits. — v.t,  to  confine  with  a  tether : 
to  restrain  within  certain  limits.  [M.E. 
tedir,  found  in  Low  Qer,  tider.  Ice. 
tiodhr ;  conn,  with  Tie.] 

TETRAGON,  tet'ra-gon,  n.  a  figure  of  four 
angles, — adfj.  Tetrao'okal.  [Or.  tetra^ 
gdnon — tetra,  four,  gdnia,  an  angle.] 

TETRAHEDRAL,  tet-rarhe'dral,  ac(j,  hav- 
ing four  sides:  bounded  by  four  tri- 
angles. 

TETRAHEDRON,  tet-ra-hS'dron,  n.  a  solid 
figure  inclosed  by  four  bases  or  triangles. 
[Gr.  tetra,  four,  and  hedra,  a  seat,  a  base.] 

TETRARCH,  tet'rftrk,  n.  Sunder  the  Ro- 
mans) the  rtder  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
province  :  a  subordinate  prince.  —  ns. 
Tet'rarchatb,  Tet'rarchy.  [Gr.— ^e<ra, 
four,  and  arches,  a  ruler.] 

TETRARCHATE,  te-tr&rk'&t,  n.  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch:  the  fourth 
part  of  a  province. 

TETRASYLLABIC,  tet-ra-sU-lab'ik,  adj. 
consisting  of  four  syllables, 

TETRASYLLABLE,  tet'ra-sil-a-bl,  n.  a 
word  of  four  syUahUs,  [Gr.  tetra,  four, 
and  Syllable.] 

TETTER,  tet'er,  n.  a  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin.  [A.S. 
teter,'\ 

TEUTONIC,  ttt-ton'ik,  adj.  belonging  to 
the  race  so  called,  including  Grermans, 
Scandinavians,  English,  etc.  ;  also  their 
language.  [L.  —  Teut-o,  -onis  (O.  Ger. 
Diot-o),  lit.  **  one  of  the  people  " — ^O.  (Jer. 
diot,  the  people  (A.S.  theod),  whence  also 
Gher.  Deut'Sck,  Gferman,  E.  Dut-eh,  See 
Dutch.] 

TEXT,  tekst,  n.  the  ori^nal  words  of  an 
author :  that  on  which  a  comment  is 
written  :  a  passage  of  Scripture,  flat, 
''something  vx)ven,^  L.  textus — texo, 
textus,  to  weave.] 

TEXT-BOOK,  tekst'-book,  n.  a  hook  con- 
taining the  leading  principles  of  a  sci- 
ence. [Orig.  a  hook  with  wide  spaces  for 
comments  on  the  textJ] 

TEXT-ELAND,  tekst'-hand,  n.  a  large  hand 
in  writing ;  so  called  because  it  was  the 
practice  to  write  the  text  of  a  book  in 
large  hand. 

TEXTILE,  tekst'il,  adj.,  vxyven :  capable  of 
being  woven.  [L.  textUis — texo,  textum, 
to  weave  1 

TEXTUALi  tekst'u-al,  ac^'.  pertaining  to 
or  conteined  in  the  text:  serving  for  a 
text. — adv.  Text'ually. 

TEXTUALIST,  tekst'u-al-ist,  n.  one  readv 
in  citing  Scripture  texts :  one  who  aa- 
heres  to  the  text. 

TEXTURE,  tekst'ur,  n.  anything  iDoven,  % 
web  :  manner  of  weaving  or  connecting : 
disposition  of  the  parte  of  a  body.  [L. 
textura — texo,] 

THALER,  t&Mer,  n.  a  dollar,  in  Germany  a 
silver  coin  worth  about  75c.  [Qer.  See 
Dollar.] 

THAN,  th&n,  COM.  a  word  placed  after  the 
comparative  of  an  adjective  or  adverb 
between  the  things  compared.  rA.S. 
thonne;  cog.  with  Gter.  dann,  aenn; 
from  stem  of  The.    See  Then.] 

THANE,  than,  n.  a  dignitarv  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  who  prob.  held 
the  same  rank  as  a  baron  does  now. — n. 
Thane'dom.  [A.S.  thegn,  a  servant,  no- 
bleman ;  cog.  with  Ice.  tJiegn,  a  man, 
warrior,  O.  Ger.  degen,  a  soldier,  servant, 
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Gr.  i^noUt  child  ;  from  the  root  of  A.S. 
thdhanf  Ger.  (ge^)deihen,  to  thrive.] 

rHANK,  thang-k,  v,L  to  express  gratitude 
for  a  favor. — n.  (usually  in  pL)  expression 
of  gratitude  for  favor  received.  fA.S. 
thane,  wiD,  thanks ;  cog.  with  Gter.  dank; 
from  the  root  of  Think,  the  root  idea  be- 
in^  **  a  movement  of  mind  or  feeling."] 

rHANB:FUL,  thaagk'fool,  arf/.,  full  of 
thanks :  grateful. — adv.  Thank'fully. — 
n,  Thakk'fulness. 

THANKLESS,  thangkaes,  ad;. unthankful ; 
not  expressing  thanks  for  favors:  not 
gaining  thanks. 

TH^VNK-OFFERING,  thangk'-ofer-ing,  n. 
an  offering  made  to  express  thanks  for 
mercies  received 

THANKSGIVER,  thangks'giv-er,  n.  one 
who  gives  thanks^  or  acknowledges  a 
favor.       

THANKSGIVING,  thangks'giv-ing,  n.  act 
of  giving  thanks :  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  divine  goodness  and  mercy :  a 
day  set  apart  for  this. 

THANKWORTHY,  than^k'wur-fW,  ac^., 
worthy  of  or  deserving  thanks, 

THAT,  thQ.t,pron,  demons,  and  rel, — ^as  a 
demons,  (pi.  Those)  it  points  out  a  person 
or  thing  :  the  former  or  more  distant 
thing  :  not  this  but  the  other  :  as  a  reZ., 
who  or  which. — conj.  used  to  introduce  a 
clause  :  because  :  for  :  in  order  that. 
[A.S.  thcBt^  neut.  of  the  article  se  or  the; 
cog.  with  Ger.  das,  dasz:  further  conn, 
with  Gr.  tOy  Sans,  tat.    See  The.] 

THATCH,  thach,  v,t,  to  cover,  as  a  roof» 
with  straw,  reeds,  etc. — n.  straw,  etc.; 
used  to  cover  the  roofs  of  buildings  and 
stacks. — n.  Thatch'er.-  [A.S.  theccan, 
to  cover  ;  cog.  with  Ger.  aecken,  L.  tego, 
Gr.  stego,  to  cover.    See  Deck  and  Tile.] 

THATCHING,  thach'ing,  n.  the  act  or  art 
of  covering  with  thatch :  the  materials 
used  for  thatching. 

THAUMATURGY,  thaw'raa-tur-ji,  n.  the 
art  of  working  tvonders  or  miracles. — 
adjs.  Thauiiatuk'gic-al.  [Gr^^tliauma, 
a  wonder,  and  ergon,  work.] 

THAW,  thaw,  v,i,  to  melt  or  grow  liquid, 
as  ice:  to  become  so  warm  as  to  melt 
ice. — v,t,  to  cause  to  melt. — n.  the  melt- 
ing of  ice  or  snow  by  heat :  the  change  of 
weather  which  causes  it.  rA.S.  thawan; 
cog.  with  Ger.  thauen,  to  thaw,  to  fall  in 
do  W.J 

THE,  /ne  or  (when  emphatic)  the,  demons, 
pron,  usually  called  the  definite  article, 
used  to  denote  a  particular  person  or 
thing :  also  to  denote  a  species.  [A.S. 
se,  tfie,  nom.  masc.  sing.    See  Thit.| 

THE,  the,  adv,  used  before  compar<itives, 
as,  "the  more  the  better.*'  [A.S.  th\, 
by  that,  by  that  much,  the  instrumental 
case  of  The,  demons,  pron  ] 

THEATRE,  the'a-ter,  n.  a  place  where  pub- 
lic representations,  chiefly  dramatic  or 
musical,  are  seen:  any  place  rising  by 
steps  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre :  a  build- 
ing adapted  for  scholastic  exercises, 
anatomical  demonstrations,  etc.  :  scene 
of  action.  [Gr.  theatron-^theaomai,  to 
sce.l 

THEATRIC,  th6-at'rik,THEATRICAL,  the- 
at'rik-al,  adj.  relating  or  suitable  to  a 
theatre,  or  to  actors ;  pompous. 

iHEATRICALfl,  the-atVik-alz,  n,pl  dra- 
matic performances. 

THEE,  tk^,  pron.  objective  of  Thou.  rA.S. 
the,  dative  and  ace  us.  of  thu  (See  Thou).] 

THEFT,  theft,  «.  act  of  thieving.  [A.S. 
theofth,  thyfth.] 

THEINE,  th?in,  n.  the  active  principle  of 
tea.    [Fr, — thi,  tea,] 

THEIR,  tlAv,  poss.  adj.  pron,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  them.  [A.S.  tharay  gen.  pi.  of  the 
deflnltQ  article  (replaced  the  older  Mrs).] 


THEIRS,  ih&n,  poss,  of  Thet.  [Thkir, 
with  the  sing.  poss.  suffix  -s.] 

THEISM,  the'izm,  n.  belief  in  tne  existence 
of  Ood  with  or  without  a  belief  in  a 
special  j*evelation.  [Coined  from  Gr. 
theos,  God.] 

THEIST,  theist,  n.  one  who  believes  in 
God. 

THEISTIC,  the-ist'ik,  THEISTICAL,  thg- 
ist'ik-al,  ady,  pertaining  to  theism,  or  to 
a  theist :  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
theists. 

THEM,  them,  pron.  objective  of  They. 
[A.S.  tliam,  dative  pi.  of  the  definite 
article  (this  replaced  the  older  him  or 
heom),] 

THEME,  them,  n.  a  subject  set  or  pro- 
posed for  discussion,  or  on  which  a  per- 
son speaks  or  writes.  [Fr.  theme  —  L. 
thema  —  Gr.  tithemi,  to  place,  set.  See 
Thesis.  1 

THEMSELVES,  themseivz^,  pron,,  pi,  of 
Himself,  Herself,  and  Itself.  [See 
Them  and  Self.] 

THEN,  then,  adv,  at  that  time :  afterward: 
immediately :  at  another  time :  in  that 
case :  therefore.  [A.S.  thanne,  thonne, 
thenne,  accus.  sing,  from  the  stem  of 
The.    Doublet  Than.] 

THENCE,  thens,  adv.  from  that  time  or 
place:  for  that  reason.  [M.E.  thenne-s 
— thenne  (see  Then),  with  the  gen.  end- 
ing -«.    Cf .  Hence  and  Whence.] 

THENC:EF0RTH,  <7iens'forth,  adv,  from 
that  time  forth  or  forward.  [Thence 
and  Forth.] 

THENCEFORWARD,  ^Tiens-for'ward,  adv. 
from  that  time  forward  or  onward. 

THEOCRACY,  the-ok'ra-si,  n.  a  government 
in  wliich  the  chiefs  of  the  state  are  con- 
sidered as  the  immediate  ministers  of 
God  or  of  the  gods,  or  belong  to  a  sacer- 
dotal race :  the  state  thus  governed. — 
adjs,  Theocrat'ic,  Theocratical.  [Gr. 
theokratia^^  theos,  God,  and  krateG,  to 
rule.] 

THEODICY,  the-od'i-si,  n.  a  justification  of 
God*s  dealings  with  man.  [Gr.  tJieos, 
God,  and  dike,  justice.] 

THEODOLITE,  the-od'o-llt,  n,  an  instru- 
ment used  in  land-surveying  for  measur- 
ing angles.     [Ety.  unknown.] 

THEOGONIST,  the-og'o-nist,  n.  a  writer  on 
theogony, 

THEOGONY,  the-og'o-ni,  n.  the  part  of 
heathen  mythology  which  taught  the 
hirth  and  genealogy  of  the  gods,  [Gr. 
theogonia — theos,  God,  and  gone,  genos, 
race — geno,  to  beget.  See  Genesis  and 
Genus.] 

THEOLOGIAN,  thS-o-lo'ji-an,  n.  one  well 
versed  in  theology :  a  professor  of  divin- 
ity :  a  divme. 

THEOLOGIC,  the-o-loj'ik,  THEOLOGIC- 
AL, the-o-loj'ik-al,  aaj,  pertaining  to  the^ 
ology  or  divinity.^-otii?.  Theoloo'ically. 
[Gr.  theologikos,] 

THEOLOGIST,  the-ol'o-jist,  n.  a  student  in 
the  science  of  tlieology :  a  theologian. 

THEOLOGIZE,  the-ol'o-jiz,  v.t.  to  render 
theological. — v.i.  to  make  a  system  of 
theology. 

THEOLOGY,  the-ol'o-ji,  n.  the  science 
which  treats  of  God,  and  of  man*s  duty 
to  him,  [Gr.  theologia—theos,  Grod,  and 
logos,  a  treatise.] 

THEOREM,  the'o-rem,  n.  a  proposition  to 
be  proved.  [Gr.  theOrSma,  lit.  **  a  thing 
vieired" — theoreo,  to  view.  See  TEmoRY.J 

THEORETIC,thg-o-ret'ik,  THEORETICAL, 
the-o-ret'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to  theory: 
not  practical:  speculative.-HxdtT.  Theo- 
hbpt'ioally 

THEORIST,  thg'o-rist,  n.  a  thsorieer :  one 
given  to  theory  and  speculation. 

THEORIZE,  theVriz,  v.i,  to  fonii  a  theory: 


to  form  opinions  solely  by  theories :  to 
speculate. — n.  Thb'orizbr. 

THEORY,  the'o-ri,  n.  an  explanation,  or 
Rvstem  of  anything  :  an  exposition  of 
tne  abstract  principles  of  a  science  or 
art :  speculation  as  opposed  to  practice. 
[L.— Gr.  theoria.     See  THEOREM.] 

THEOSOPHY,  the-os'o-fi,  n.,  divine  wis- 
dom, or  knowledge  obtained  by  direct 
intercourse  with  God  and  superior  spirits: 
immediate  divine  illumination  or  inspira- 
tion. [Gr.  theosophia — theos,  God,  and 
sqphos,  wisdom.] 

THERAPEUTIC,  ther-a^pQ'tik,  adj.  per- 
taining to  the  healing  art:  curative.  [Gr. 
therapeuo,  to  take  care  of,  to  heal,  to 
nurse.] 

THERAPEUTICS,  ther-a-pG'tiks,  n.sing. 
that  part  of  medicine  concerned  with 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  diseases. 

THI^E,  thSiV,  adv.  in  that  place  (opposed 
to  Herb)  :  it  is  used  to  begin  sentences 
when  the  subject  comes  after  the  verb. 
—Thereabout'  or  -aboitts',  adv,  about 
or  near  that  place :  near  that  number, 
quantity,  or  degree. — Thbreaft'er,  adv, 
after  or  according  to  that. — Thereat', 
adv.  at  that  place  or  occurrence :  on 
that  account. — ^Therebt',  adv.  by  that 
means :  in  consequence  of  that. — ^There- 
fore (tAer'f ur),  eidv,  for  that  or  this  rea- 
son :  consequently. —Therefrom',  adv, 
from  that  or  this. — ^Therein',  adv,  in 
that  or  this  place,  time,  or  thing. — 
Thereof  (thSr-of),  adv,  of  that  or  tnis. 
— ^Thereon',  adv,  on  that  or  this. — 
Thereto',  Thereunto',  adv,  to  that  or 
this. — Thereupon',  adv.  upon  or  in  con- 
sequence of  that  or  this  :  immediately. 
— Therewith',  adv.  with  that  or  this. 
[A.S.  tha-r  or  thce-r ;  conn,  with  the 
stem  of  TEns.  The  -re  is  prob.  short  for 
der  (cf.  Sans,  ta-tra,  there).] 

THERMAL,  ther'mal,  adj.  pertaining  to 
heat :  warm.  [Gr.  thermos,  hotr-thermi, 
heat — therO,  to  heat.] 

THERMO  -  DYNAMICS,  ther'mo-di-nam'- 
iks,  n.  the  branch  of  physics  which  treats 
of  heat  as  a  mechanical  agent.  [Gr. 
thermos — thermi,  heat,  and  dynamikos — 
dynamis,  force.] 

THERMO-ELECTRICITY,  ther'mo-e-lek- 
tris'i-ti,  n.,  electricity  developed  by  the 
unequal  heating  of  bodies. 

THERMOMETER,  ther-mom'et-er,  n.  an 
instrument  by  which  the  temperatures 
of  bodies  are  ascertained;  founded  on 
the  property  which  heat  possesses  of 
expanding  all  bodies,  the  rate  or  quan- 
tity of  expansion  being  supposed  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  and 
hence  indicating  that  degree.  The  ther- 
mometer consists  of  a  slender  ^lass  tube, 
with  a  small  bore,  containing  m  general 
mercury  or  alcohol,  which  expanding  or 
contracting  by  variations  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere,  or  on  the  in- 
strument being  brought  into  contact 
with  any  other  body,  or  immersed  in  a 
liquid  or  gas  which *^is  to  be  examined, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  body, 
liquid,  or  gas,  with  regard  to  heat,  is  in- 
dicated by  a  scale  either  applied  to  the 
tube  or  engraved  on  its  exterior  surface. 
The  ordinary  thermometer  consists  of  a 
small  tube,  terminating  in  a  ball  contain 
ing  mercury,  the  air  having  been  ex 
pelled  and  the  tube  hermetically  sealed. 
There  are  two  points  on  the  scale,  corre- 
sponding to  fixed  and  determinate  tem- 
peratures, one,  namel}',  to  the  temper- 
ature of  freezing  water,  and  the  other 
to  that  of  boiling  water.  In  the  ther- 
mometer commonly  used  in  this  country, 
that  of  Fahrenheit,  the  former  point  is 
marked  82'^  and  the  latter  312^ ;  hence 
the   aero   of    the   scale,  or  that    part 
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marked  0*,  is  82*  below  the  fipeering- 
point,  and  the  inteiT^al  or  space  between 
the  freezing-  and  boilin<^  points  consists 
of  180°.  The  zero  point  is  supposed  to 
have  been  fixed  by  Fahrenheit  at  the 
point  of  greatest  cold  that  he  had  ob- 
served, probably  by  means  of  a  freezing- 
mixture  such  ajB  snow  and  salt.  On  the 
Continent,  particularly  in  France,  and 
nowadays  in  all  scientific  investigations, 
the  Centigrade  thermometer  is  used. 
The  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  into 
100  equal  parts  or  degrees,  ttie  zero  being 
at  freezing  and  the  boiling-point  at  100^. 
Reaumur's  thermometer,  which  is  in  use 
in  Germany,  has  the  space  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  divided  into 
80  equal  parts,  the  zero  being  at  freez- 
ing. For  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  ther- 
mometers filled  with  spirit  of  wine  must 
be  employed,  as  no  degree  of  cold  known 
is  capable  of  freezing  that  liquid,  where- 
as mercury  freezes  at  about  39**  below 
zero  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  spirit  of  wine  is  not  adapted 
to  hi^h  temperatures,  as  it  is  soon  con- 
verted into  vapor,  whereas  mercury  does 
not  boil  till  its  temperature  is  raised 
to  660®  F.  Mercury  is  most  commonly 
used  for  thermometers  employed  for 
indicating  aU  ordinary  temperatures. 
For  recording  extremely  high  tempera- 
tures the  pyrometer  is  used  ;  and  for  in- 
dicating very  slight  variations  the  ther- 
mo-electric Dattery  is  employed.  [Or. 
tliermoa,  warm,  froLi  thermic  heat,  and 
metron,  measure.]  

THERMOMETRIC,ther-mo-met'rik,THER- 
MOMETRICAL,  ther-mo-met'rik-al,  adj\ 
pertaining  to  or  made  with  a  thermomr 
eter.—adv.  Thermomet'rically, 

THERMO-PILE,  ther'mo-pfl,  n.  a  thermo- 
electric battery  used  as  a  thermometer. 
[Gr.  thermSf  heat,  and  PILE,  a  roundish 
mass.l 

THESAURUS,  the-saw'rus,  n.  a  treasury 
or  repository,  esp.  of  knowledge :  a  lexi- 
con or  cyclopaedia.  [L. — Gr.  thesauros — 
tithenii,  to  place.] 

THESE,  th^Zt  demon,  pron.,  pi,  of  Tms. 
FA.S.  thas,  old  pi.  of  thes,  this.  Doublet 
Those.] 

THESIS,  thg'sis,  n.  a.  position  or  that  which 
is  set  down  or  advanced  for  argument :  a 
subject  for  a  scholastic  exercise:  an  essay 
on  a  theme  :—pL  Theses,  thfi'sez.  [L. — 
Gr.  ti'the-mi,  to  set.    See  Theme.] 

THESMOPHORIA,  thes-mo-fd'ri-a,  n.  a  fa- 
mous ancient  Greek  festival  celebi-ated 
by  married  women  in  honor  of  Demeter 
as  the  **  mother  of  beautiful  offspring." 
Though  not  confined  to  Attica,  it  was 
especially  observed  in  that  district.  [Gr., 
from  thesmophoros,  law-giving, an  epithet 
of  Demeter— thesnioSf  a  law,  and  phero, 
to  bearj    

THESMOTHETE,  thez'mo-thet,  n.  a  law- 
giver :  a  legislator :  one  of  the  six  in- 
ferior archons  at  Athens.  [Gr.  thesmo- 
thefesy  a  law-giver — tliesinos,  law,  and 
tifhemi,  to  place.] 

THESPESIA,  thes-pe'zhi-a,  n.  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  on! er  Malvaceae.  The  species 
are  trees  with  large  entire  leaves  and 
large  handsome  flowers.  The  rim  of  the 
calyx  is  entii*e,  and  the  outer  calyx  is 
formed  of  three  leaves,  which  soon  fall 
oif .  T.  popiUnea,  or  the  umbrella-tree,  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  Gruinea,  and  the 
Society  Islands.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  about  40  feet,  and  has  large  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  dark  red  centre.  In  trop- 
ical countries  it  is  planted,  for  the  sake 
of  its  shade,  about  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, BAd  hence  it  is  looked  upon  with 
a  sort  of  religiooa  regard.    Its  wood  is 


reckoned  as  almost  indestructible  under 
water,  and  it  is  therefore  much  used  for 
boat-building  as  well  as  for  carpentry 
purposes  and  house-building.  [From  Gr. 
theapesioSt  divine,  in  allusion  to  T,  pop- 
ulnea  being  planted  in  tropical  countries 
near  churches.] 

THESPIAN,  thes'pi-an,  adf.  of  or  relating 
to  Thespis,  or  to  dramatic  acting  in  gen- 
eral: hence,  the  TTt^sptanar^  is  equivalent 
to  the  drama.  **  The  highest  stretch  at- 
tained by  the  Thespian  art,** — Carlyle. 
[From  Inespia,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  early  history  of  the  drama  in 
Greece  about  B.C.  535.] 

THETA,  the'ta,  n.  a  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  corresponding  to  ih  in  such 
English  words  as  thin  :  sometimes  called 
the  unlucky  letter  from  being  used  by 
the  judges  in  passing  condemnation  on 
a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  thanatos,  death.     [Gr.  thita,] 

THEURGIC,  th€-ur'jik,  THEURGICAL, 
thS-er'jik-al,  adj,  pertaining  to  theurgy 
or  the  power  of  performing  supernatu- 
ral things. — ^THkubqio  hthnb,  songs  of 
incantation. 

THEURGIST,  thS'ur-iist,  n.  one  who  pre- 
tends to  or  is  aadicted  to  theurgy. 
"More  refined  necromancers  or  magi- 
cians call  themselves  theurgists  .  .  . 
thinking  to  have  to  do  only  with  good 
spirits. " — Hallywell, 

THEURGY,  the'ui^-ji,  n.  the  working  of 
some  divine  or  supernatural  agency  in 
human  affairs :  a  working  or  producing 
effects  by  spiritual  means:  effects  or  phe- 
nomena brought  about  among  men  by 
spiritual  agency :  specifically,  (a)  divine 
agency  or  direct  interference  of  the  gods 
in  human  affairs  or  the  government  of 
the  world  ;  (5)  a  system  of  supernatural 
knowledge  or  powers  believed  by  the 
Egyptian  Platonists  and  others  to  have 
been  communicated  to  mankind  by  the 
beneficent  deities  or  good  spirits,  and  to 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  traditionally  by  the  priests; 
(c)  the  art  of  invoking  deities  or  spirits, 
or  by  their  intervention  conjuring  up 
visions,  interpreting  dreams,  prophesy- 
ing, receiving  and  explaining  oracles, 
etc. ;  the  power  of  obtaining  from  the 
gods,  by  means  of  certain  observances, 
words,  symbols,  etc.,  a  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  which  surpass  the  powers  of  rea- 
son, to  lay  open  the  future,  etc. — a  power 
claimed  iy  the  priesthood  of  most  pagan 
religions;  {d)  that  species  of  magic, 
which  more  modern  professors  of  the 
art  allege  to  produce  its  effects  by  su- 
pernatural agency,  as  contra -distin- 
guished from  natural  magic.  [Gr.  the' 
ourgia,  from  theos,  a  god,  and  ergon^ 
work.] 

THEW,  thfi,  n.  ^used  chiefly  inpL),  muscle 
or  strength :  smews.  [Perhaps  a  form  of 
Thigh.1 

THEY,  ma,  pera,  pron.,  pi,  of  He,  She,  or 
It.  [From  A.S.  thd,  nom.  pi.  of  the 
definite  article,  which  replaced  the  older 
hi,  heo.    See  THE.] 

THICK,  thik,  adj,  dense:  imperfectly 
mobile :  compact :  not  transparent  or 
clear :  misty  :  dull :  crowded  :  closely  set: 
abundant :  frequent,  in  quick  succession  : 
having  g^eat  depth  or  circumference. — 
adv.  closely:  frequently :  fast :  to  a  great 
depth. — adv.  TmcK'LY.— n.  Thick'ness. 
[A.S.  thicce :  cog.  with  Ger.  dick ;  from 
root  of  A.S.  thihan,  to  thrive.  See 
Tha.nk  1 

THICKEN,  thik'n,  v.t  to  make  thick  or 
close:  to  strengthen. — v.i,  to  become 
thick  or  obscure :  to  crowd  or  press. 
[A.S.  thicdan,] 

TUICKET,  tfaik'et,  n,  a  coUoctioB  of  trees 


or  shrubs  thickly  or  closely  set :  close 
wood  or  copse. 

THICK-HEADED,  thik'-hed'ed,  adj.  hav. 
ing  a  thick  head  or  skull :  stupid. 

THICKISH,  thik'ish.  adj.  somewhat  thick. 

THIEF,thgf.  n.  (pi.  Thieves,  thevz),  a  per- 
son who  steals  or  is  gr«ilty  of  theft ;  one 
who  takes  the  goods  or  personal  prop- 
erty of  another  without  the  owner's 
knowledge  or  consent ;  esp.  one  who  de- 
prives another  of  property  secretly  or 
without  open  force — as  opposed  to  aVo?>- 
ber,  who  openly  uses  violence:  a  term  of 
reproach;  applied  esp.  to  a  person  guilty 
of  cunning,  deceitful,  or  secret  actions ; 
an  evil-doer ;  "Angelo  is  an  adulterous 
thief.** — Shak.:  an  excrescence  or  waster 
in  the  snuff  of  a  candle;  **"Where  you  see 
a  thief  in  the  candle,  call  presently  for 
an  extinguisher." — Bjj.  ^a//.— Thieves' 
Latin,  a  jargon  used  by  thieves :  the 
cant  or  slang  language  peculiar  to 
thieves.** —  iStr  W.  Scott.  [A.S.  the&f, 
thiSf,  thPf,  Ice.  tltjcyfr,  Sw.  tjuf,  Dut. 
die/,  Ger.  dieb,  O.  H.  Ger.  diup,  Goth. 
thjuhs,  thief ;  root  meaning  doubtful.] 

THIEVE,  th6v,  v.i,  to  practice  theft:  to 
steal.     [A.S.  theofian.^ 

THIEVERY,  thev'er-i,  n.  the  practice  of 
thieving. 

THIEVISH,  thgv'ish,  adj.,  given  to,  or  like 
theft  or  stealing :  acting  by  stealth :  se- 
cret: sly. — adv.  Thiev'ishi,y. — «.  Thiev'- 

ISHXESS 

THIEVES'-VINEGAR,  thfivz'-vin-e-ger,  n. 
a  kind  of  vinegar  made  by  digesting  rose- 
mary tops,  sage  leaves,  etc.,  in  vinegar, 
anciently  believed  to  be  an  antidote 
against  the  plague.  It  derived  its  name 
and  popularity  from  a  story  that  four 
thieves  who  plundered  the  dead  during 
the  plague  ascribed  their  impunity  to 
this  infusion.  It  has  been  long  disused 
as  worthless. 

THIG,  thig,  v.t.  to  ask  ;  to  beg ;  to  suppli- 
cate ;  "  They  were  fain  to  thig  and  cry 
for  peace  and  good-will." — Pitscottie :  to 
go  about  receiving  supply  from  neigh- 
bors, etc.  [A.S.  thicgan,  zhigan,  to  take, 
receive,  partake  of;  Ice.  thig,  thiggja,  to 
get,  receive,  accept,  receive  hospitality 

.  for  a  night;  Dan.  tigge,  to  beg  as  a  men- 
dicant, tigger,  a  beggar.  The  Scotch  has 
probably  got  the  word  from  the  Scandi- 
navian.] 

THIGGER,  thig'er,  n.  one  who  thigs  :  a 
beggar :  esp.  one  who  solicits  a  gift  or 
assistance  in  goods  or  money,  not  on  the 
footing  of  an  absolute  mendicant  or  pau- 
per, but  as  one  in  a  temporary  strait  hav- 
ing some  claim  on  the  liberality  of  others. 
[Scotch.] 

THIGH,  thl,  n.  the  thick  fleshy  part  of  the 
leg  from  the  knee  to  tho  trimk.  [A.S. 
theoh :  Ice.  thio,  O.  Ger.  diech,  seen  in 
Ger.  dickbein,  thigh.]  ' 

THILL,  thil,  w.  the  stiaft  of  a  cart,  gig, 
or  other  carriage.  The  thills  are  the 
two  pieces  of  timber  extending  from  tlie 
body  of  the  carriage,  between  which  tlie 
horse  is  put,  and  by  which  the  carriaj::e 
is  supported  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Written  also  Fill.  [A.S.  thil,  thiU,  a 
stake,  pole,  plank,  also  thel,  a  board  or 
plank  :  Ice.  thili,  thil,  a  deal,  a  plank  ; 
Sw.  tilja,  a  pole,  a  stake,  a  beam  ;  allied 
to  deal,  a  plank  of  pine.  According  to 
some  from  same  root  as  Sans,  tala,  sur- 
face, L.  tellus,  the  earth,  the  earth*s  sur- 
facej 

THIMBLE,  thim'bl,  n.  a  metal  cover  for 
the  finger,  used  in  sewing.  JLit.  *'a 
thumb-piece ; "  an  extension  of  Thumb.] 

THIMBLE-RIG,  thim'W-rig,  n.  a  sleight- 
of-hand  trick  in  which  the  performer 
conceals,  or  pretends  to  oonceal,  a  pea  or 
smail  ball  under  one  of  three  tlumble- 
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like  cups. — vA.  to  cheat  by  such  means. 
— Mfi.  THiic'BL]&-Ria'OER.  [From  colloouial 
use  of  Rio,  in  the  sense  of  a  trick,  a 
wanton  trick.] 

rHINy  thin,  ach\  havine  little  thickness : 
slim  :  lean :  ireely  mobile  :  small :  fine  : 
not  close  or  crowded  :  not  full  or  well 
grown.— adv.  not  thickly  or  closely :  in 
a  scattered  state. — v.t,  to  make  thin  :  to 
make  less  close  or  crowded  :  to  make 
rare  or  less  thick  or  dense :— jpr.p.  thinn'- 

-  ing;  pa,t  and  pa.p,  thinned. — adv. 
Thin'ly.— n.  Thin'nbss.  [lit.  "  extended  " 
or  *'  stretched  out,"  A.S.  thyn;  cog.  with 
Ice.  thunn-Tj  Qer,  diXnn ;  L.  tenuis,  Celt. 
tanas.  Sans,  tantis,  from  the  root  tan, 
stretch.    See  Tend  and  Thxtkder.] 

THINE,  thJn,  pron,  (possessive  form  of 
Thou),  belon^ng  to  thee :  thy.  [A.S. 
thin ;  Qer.  dein,] 

THING,  thing,  n.  an  inanimate  object :  an 
event :  a  part.  rA.S. ;  Ice.  thing,  Qer. 
ding;  the  root  idea  being  ''a  lawsuit," 
hence  "a  cause,"  "an  affair;"  cf.  the 
eonnection  of  Qer.  sache  and  £.  Sake  ; 
and  of  Fr.  chose  and  L.  catua,] 

THINK,  thin^k,  v,i,  to  exercise  the  mind ; 
to  revolve  ideas  in  the  mind  :  to  judge  : 
to  form  or  hold  as  an  opinion :  to  con- 
sider :  to  purpose  or  design. — v.t.  to  im- 
agine: to  judge:  to  believe  or  consider: 
^^a.t,  anaj^a.p.  thought. — n.  Tbonk'er, 
[A.S.  thencan,  thyncan;  cog.  with  Qer. 
derCken,  from  root  of  ThankJ 

THINNISH,  thin'ish,  adj,  somewhat  thin. 

THIRD,  therd,  adj.  the  last  of  three. — n. 
one  of  three  equal  parts.    [A.S.  thriddcu 

THIRDLY,  therdli,  adv.  in  the  third  place. 

THIRST,  therst,  n.  the  uneasiness  caused 
by  want  of  drink :  vehement  desire  for 
drink :  eager  desire  for  anything. — v.i. 
to  feel  thirst :  to  desire  vehemently, 
rA.S.  thurst,  thyrst;  cog.  with  Qer.  durst, 
from  a  Teut.  root  sig.  **  dry  ; "  conn,  also 
with  Qr.  ters-omai,  L.  torr-eo,  to  dry, 
Sans,  trish,  to  thirst.] 

THIRSTY,  therst'i,  adj.  suffering  from 
thirst :  dry :  parched  :  vehemently  de- 
siring.— aav.  THniST'iLY. — n.  Thikst'i- 
INESS.    rA.S.  thurstig.] 

THIRTEEN,  ther'tgn,  adj.  and  n.,  f^irceand 
ten.— Thk  Obiqinal  Thirteen,  the  thir- 
teen States  of  the  Union  which  adopted 
the  Constitution:  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  Maryland,  Nortn  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Qeorgia. 

THIRTEENTH,  ther'tenth,  ady.  and  n.  the 
last  of  thirteen.  [A.S.  threoteotha — threo, 
three,  and  teotha,  tenth.] 

THIRTIETH,  ther'ti^th,  adj.  the  last  of 
thirty.  —  n.  a  thirtieth  part.  [A.  S. 
thritigotha.l 

THIRTY,  ther'ti,  adj.  and  n.,  three  times 
ten.  [A.S.  thritig  —  threo,  three,  and 
tig,  ten.] 

THIS,  this,  demons,  pron.  or  ady*  denoting 
a  person  or  thing  near,  just  mentioned, 
or  about  to  be  mentioned  :  (^B.)  the  last 
past  i—pl.  These.  [A.S.  this,  the  neut. 
of  the  adj.  pron.  thes  (m.),  theos  (f.),  this 
(n.) ;  Ice.  thessi,  Qer.  dieser,] 

Thistle,  this'l,  n.  a  genus  of  prickly 
plants.    [A.S.  thistel:  Qer.  distel.] 

THISTLY,  this'li,  adfj.  overgrown  with 
thistles. 

THITHER,  thith'eT,  adv.  to  that  place  :  to 
that  end  or  result.  [A.S.  thickr ;  from 
the  stem  of  The.] 

THITHERWARD,  thith' er-wfird,  adv.  to- 
ward that  place.    [A.S.  thider'Weard.] 

THOLE,  thOl,  n.  a  pin  inserted  into  the 
gunwale  of  a  boat  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum 
for  the  oar  in  rowing ;  they  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  the  space  between  forming  one 


kind  of  rowlock :  the  pin  or  handle  of  a 
scythe  -  snath.  [A.S.  thol,  a  thole  or 
thole-pin ;  Ice.  thollr,  a  thole-pin,  a 
wooden  peg  ;  Low  Qer.  doUe,  Dut.  doit. 
Prob.  conn,  with  thiU  rather  than  with 
the  verb  thole.'] 
THOLE,  th61,  n.  in  arch,  (a)  same  as  Tho- 
lus;  (&)  the  scutcheon  or  knot  at  the 
centre  of  a  timber-vault ;  (c)  a  place  in 
temples  where  votive  offerings  were  sus- 

S ended.  E.  H.  Knight.  [Qr.  tholos,  a 
ome.] 

THOLE,  th5l,  v.t.  to  bear :  to  endure :  to 
undergo.  Bums.-—pr.p.  tholing ;  pa.t. 
and  pa.p.  tholed.  [Old  English  and 
Scotch.  A.S.  tholian,  to  bear,  endure, 
suffer ;  Qoth.  thvlan,  O.  Fris.  tholia. 
Ice.  thola,  O.  High  Qer.  doljan,  dolen, 
d^Utan,  Qer.  dviden,  and  dial.  Qer.  dolen, 
to  bear,  to  endure,  to  tolerate.  From  an 
Indo-European  root  tal.  Sans,  tui,  to 
bear,  seen  also  in  L.  toUo,  to  raise  (whence 
extol),  tolerare,  to  tolerate  ;  Qr.  talaJQ,  to 
bear,  tolma,  bravery,  talanton,  a  balance, 
'  L.  talentum,  E.  Talent.] 

THOLE,  th6l,  v.u  to  wait.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.] 

THOLOBATE,  thol'o-bat,  n.  in  arch,  the 
substructure  on  which  a  dome  rests.  [Qr. 
tholos,  a  coved  roof,  and  basis,  basis. j 

THOLXJS,  tho'lus,  n.  in  anc.  arch,  a  name 
given  to  any  round  building  which  ter- 
minated at  the  top  in  a  point :  a  dome  or 
cupola:  specifically,  at  Athens,  the  round 
chamber,  or  Rotunda,  in  which  the  Pry- 
tanes  dined.  "The  Thirty  Tyrants  on 
one  occasion  summoned  him,  together 
with  four  others,  to  the  Tholus^  the  place 
in  which  the  Pry  tanes  took  their  meals.  ** 
— O.  H.  Lewes, 

THOM/RAN,  THOMEAN,  to-me'an,  n.  one 
belonging  to  a  church  of  early  Christians, 
said  to  have  been  founded,  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast  of  India,  by  St.  Thomas. 

THOMAISM,  tom'arizni,  THOMISM,  tom'- 
izm,  n.  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  with  respect  to  predestination 
and  grace,  and  especially  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin. 

THOMSONIAN,  tom-s6'ninan,  adj.  applied 
to  a  system  of  botanical  medicine,  one  of 
whose  doctrines  is,  that  as  all  minerals 
are  from  the  earth  their  tendency  is  to 
carry  men  into  their  graves,  whereas  the 
tendency  of  herbs,  from  their  growing 
upward,  is  to  keep  men  from  their  graves. 
[After  its  founder.  Dr.  Samuel  TJiomson^ 
of  Massachusetts.] 

THONQ,  thong,  n,  a  piece  or  strap  of  leath- 
er to  fasten  anytning.  [A.S.  thwang, 
thuxmg,  from  the  same  root  as  Qer. 
zuKing,  constraining  povfer^^zunngen,  to 
constrain ;  cf.  the  connection  of  handf 
hind,  and  bond.] 

THORACIC,  tho-ras'ik,  ad{j.  pertaining  to 
the  thorax  or  breast. 

THORAX,  tho'raks,  n.  the  part  of  the  body 
between  the  neck  and  belly :  the  chest. 

^pjt.  "  a  breastplate,"  L. — Gr.l 

THORN,  thorn,  n.  a  sharp,  woody  spine  on 
the  stem  of  a  plant :  a  spine :  a  plant 
having  spines  or  thorns  :  anything  prick- 
ly or  troublesome.  rA.S.;  Ice.  ihom, 
Qer.  dom  ;  Slav.  torn. J 

THORN-BACK,  thom'-bak,  n.  a  species  of 
ray  or  skate  {Raia  clavata)  common  on 
the  British  and  Irish  coasts,  distinguished 
by  the  short  and  strong  recurved  spines 
which  are  scattered  over  the  back  and 
tail,  whence  its  name  ;  it  grows  to  about 
2  feet  long,  is  very  voracious,  feeding  on 
small  flounders,  herrings,  sand-eels, 
crabs,  lobsters,  etc. ;  great  quantities  are 
taken  every  year,  and  the  flesh  is  consid- 
ered to  be  excellent  food  ;  the  female  is 
in  Scotland  caHed  the  maidenrskate :  a 
large  species  K>f  spider-crab,  the  Maia 


squinado,  found  in  British  seas  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  so  named  from 
the  spines  with  which  its  carapace  is 
roughened;  this  species  is  sometimes  flg- 
urea  on  ancient  coins. 

THORNTAIL,  thorn'tal,  n.  a  beautiful  little 
bird  of  Peru  and  Colombia,  belonging  to 
the  family  Trochilidae  (humming-birds). 

THORNY,  thom'i,  adj.  full  of  thorns: 
prickly:  troublesome:  harassing.  [A.S. 
thomthtj, 

THOROUGH,  thur'5,  adj.  passing  through 
or  to  the  end:  complete:  entire.— (o&s.) 
pm).  through.— adv.  Thoe'ouohly. — n. 
Thor'ouohness.  [A.S.  thurh,  from  a  root 
tar,  *'  to  go  beyond,"  seen  in  L.  trains. 
The  longer  form  of  Throtjqh.] 

THOROUQH-BASS,  thur'6-bfis,  n.  (muMc) 
a  bass  part  all  through  a  piece,  with 
figures  placed  over  the  notes  to  indicate 
the  harmony  to  be  played  to  each. 

THOROUQHBRED,  thur'6-bred,  ady., thor- 
oughly or  completely  bred :  bred  from  a 
dam  and  sire  of  the  best  blood,  as  a  horse, 
and  having  the  qualities  supposed  to  de- 
pend  thereon. 

THOROUQHFARE,  thu^Wftr,  n.  a  fare 
or  passage  for  ^oing  through :  a  public 
way  or  street :  nght  of  passing  through. 
[See  Fare.] 

THOROUQH-QOINQ,  thur'O-gS'ing,  adj.. 
aoing  through  or  to  the  end :  going  all 
lengths :  complete. 

THOROUGH-PACED,  thur'5 -pfist,  adj., 
thoroughly  or  perfectly  paced  or  trained  : 
complete. 

THOROUGH-PIN,  thur'6-pin,  n.  a  disease 
in  horses  which  consists  of  enlarged 
mucous  capsules  growing  on  each  side  of 
the  hocks,  giving  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance as  if  a  pin  were  thrust  throus:n. 

THOROUGH-SPED,  thur'6-sped,  adj.  fully 
accomplished:  thorough-paced.  **  Our 
thorough  ' sped  republic  of  Whigs."  — 
Swift. 

THOROU.GH-STITCH,  thur'6-stich,  adv. 
fully:  completely:  going  the  whole  length 
of  any  business.  *  *  Perseverance  alone  can 
carry  us  thorough-stitch.^* — Sir  R.  D Es- 
trange. "Many  believe  the  bold  Chief 
Justice  Jeffreys,  .  .  .  who  went  ^Tiorotc^^- 
stitch  in  that  tribunal,  stands  fair  for 
that  office." — Evelyn. 

THOROUGH-WORT,  thur'0-wurt,  n.  the 
popular  name  of  a  composite  plant,  the 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  a  native  of 
North  America,  valued  for  its  medicinal 
uses.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
B0NB-6ET. 

THORP,  THORPE,  thorp,  n.  an  English 
termination  denoting  a  group  of  houses 
standing  together  in  the  country:  a 
hamlet :  a  village  —  used  chiefly  in 
place-names,  and  names  of  persons  de- 
rived from  places ;  as,  Althorp,  Copmans- 
thorpe.  Thorpe  as  a  termination  of 
place-names  is  very  common  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 
Within  a  little  ttiorp  I  staid  at  laust.'-Fairfax. 

But  he,  by  farmstead,  thorpe,  and  spira. 
Came  crowing  over  Thames.— Tbnnyton. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges. 
By  twentv  tliorps.  a  little  town. 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges.— 2nmny«o»v 

[A.  8.  thorp,  0,8.  tJiorp,  tharp,  Ice. 
thorp,  8wed.  and  Dan.  torp,  Dut. 
dU)rp,  Ger.  dorf,  a  village,  a  hamlet,  a 
group  of  houses.  Yigfusson  regards 
this  word  as  having  heen  originally  ap- 
plied in  England  to  the  cottages  of  the 
Eoorer  peasantry  crowded  together  in  a 
amlet,  instead  of  each  house  standing 
in  its  own  inclosure,  the  etymological 
sense  being  a  crowd  or  throng,  as  seen 
in  L.  turba,  a  crowd,  of  which  word  this 
is  the  Teutonic  equivalent.] 
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fHOS,  thte,  TH0X7B»  thO'us,  n.  a  ncune 

fiven  to  a  genus  of  dogs  intermediate 
etween  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackal, 
of  all  of  whose  natures  it  somewhat 
partakes.  These  dogs  are  larger  than  a 
jackal ;  they  do  not  burrow,  and  are 
marked  on  the  back  by  black  and  white 
colors,  the  rest  of  the  fur  being  in  general 
ochrey  buff.  Among  the  different  species 
are  the  wild  dog  of  £gypt,  Nubian  thous. 
Cape  jackal:  Senegal  thous  or  jackal,  etc. 
[Gr.  tno8,  a  jackal.] 

THOSE,  th6z,pron.,  pi.  of  That.  [From 
A.S.  thas,  the  old  pi.  of  theSf  this.  See 
Tms.    Doublet  These.] 

THOU,  thow,  pron,  of  the  second  person 
sing.,  the  person  addressed,  now  gen. 
used  only  in  solemn  address.  "  Thou, 
as  in  Shakespeare's  time,  was  (1)  the  pro- 
noun of  affection  towards  friends,  (2)  of 
good-humored  superiority  to  servants, 
and  {S)  of  contempt  or  anger  to  strang- 
ers. It  had,  however,  already  fallen 
somewhat  into  disuse,  and  being  regard- 
ed as  archaic,  was  naturally  adopted  (4) 
in  the  higher  poetic  style  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  solemn  prayer." — E.  A,  Abbott. 
Ta.8,  thu ;  cog.  with  Goth,  thu,  Gr.  fu, 
Li.  fu.  Sans,  tva'-^m,'] 

THOUGH,  */i6,  cory.  admitting :  allowing : 
even  if :  notwithstanding.  [Lit.  "  on 
that "  ^condition),  A.S.  theah  ;  cog.  with 
Gk)th.  ikaiirh.  Ice.  th6j  Ger.  dock ;  from 
the  stem  of  The.] 

THOUGHT,  thawt,  pa,t  and  pa,p,  of 
THmK.    [A.S.  theahte,  theaht] 

THOUGHT,  thawt,  n.  the  act  or  thinking: 
reasoning :  deliberation  :  that  which  one 
thinks:  idea:  fancy:  consideration:  opin- 
ion :  meditation :  design :  care.  rA.S. 
ge-thoht;  Ice.  thott-r,  O.  Ger:  gerddcht. 
See  Think.] 

THOUGHTFUL,  thawt'fool,  adj.,  fvU  of 
thoiLght :  employed  in  meditation  :  at- 
tentive :  considerate :  promoting  serious 
thought :  favorable  to  meditation. — adv, 
Thouoht'fully.  —  ».  Thouoht'fitlness. 

THOUGHTLESS,  thawt'les,  adj.,  vnthout 
thought  or  care  :  careless  :  inattentive  : 
stupid :  dull.— adv.  Thought'lessly.— n. 
Thouqht'lbssness. 

THOUSAND,  thow'zand,  adj.  denoting  ten 
hundred :   proverbially,    denoting    any 

freat  number. — n.  the  number  ten  hun- 
red  :  any  large  number.  [A.S.  thusend ; 
Ger.  tau8end,\hith.  thusundi;  found  also 
in  Slav,  and  Lithuanian,  and  prob.  thence 
derived.] 

THOUSANDFOLD,  thoVzand-fSld,  od;., 
folded  a  thousand  times :  multiplied  by 
a  thousand. 

THOUSANDTH,  thow'zandth,  adj.  the  last 
of  a  thousand  or  of  any  great  number. 
— n.  one  of  a  thousand  or  of  any  great 
number.  

THOWEL,  THOWL.    See  Thole. 

THRALDOM,  TARALLDOM,  thrawl'dum, 
n.  the  condition  of  a  thrall  or  slave : 
slavery:  bondage. 

THRALL,  thrawl,  n.  a  slave,  serf:  slavery: 
servitude.  [A.S.  thrall;  Ice.  thrcell,  a 
slave ;  prob.  a  dim.  from  A.S.  threagan, 
to  chide,  to  vex ;  ace.  to  Trench,  from 
Thrill,  from  the  practice  of  boring  the 
ear  of  a  slave  in  token  of  servitude.] 

THRASAETUS,  thra-sfi'e-tus,  n.  the  name 
of  the  genus  to  which  the  harpy-eagle 
or  crested-eagle  {T,  harpyia)  of  South 
America  belongs.  The  characteristic 
features  are  the  crest  (which  lies  flat  un- 
less when  the  bird  is  roused),  the  strength 
of  the  feet  and  length  of  the  claws,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  bones,  the  whole 
framework  of  the  bird  being  exceedinja^ly 
powerful.  The  harpy-eagle  lives  in  thick 
forests  and  prevs  on  sloths,  deer,  etc. 
[Gr.  thrcuys,  bold,  and  custos,  an  eagle.] 
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THRASH,  thrash,  v,t  to  beat  out  grain 
from  the  straw :  to  beat  soundly. — n, 
Thrash'er.  rA.S.  tJierscan ;  cog.  with 
Ger.  dreschen,] 

THRASHER,  thrash'er,  THRESHER, 
thresh'er,  n.  one  who  thrashes  grain: 
a  species  of  shark,  the  Alopias  or  Alo- 
pecias wipes,  or  sea -fox,  called  the 
thrasher  from  its  using  its  tail-fin,  which 
is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  whole 
body,  as  a  weapon  of  attack. — Brown 
THRASHER,  an  American  singing  bird  of 
the  thrush  family.  

THRASHING,  thrash'ing,  THRESHING, 
thresh'ing,  n.  the  operation  by  which 
^ain  is  separated  from  the  straw. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  various 
ways,  as  by  the  feet  of  animals,  by  a 
flail,  or  by  a  thrashing-machine.  The 
flrst  mode  was  that  employed  in  the  ages 
of  antiquity,  and  it  is  still  practiced  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  Persia  and 
India.  Oxen  were  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose,  either  alone  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  kind  of  roller  studded 
with  iron  knots,  which  the  oxen  dragged 
over  the  grain-sheaves,  which  latter  were 
spread  on  a  circular  floor  in  the  form  of 
a  circle,  the  ends  containing  the  grain 
being  placed  towards  the  centre.  Thrash- 
ing by  the  flail  is  still  practiced  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  but  thrashing- 
machines,  which  effect  a  great  saving  in 
time  and  labor  to  the  farmer  in  this 
coimtry,  have  been  very  extensively 
introduced. 

THRASHING,  thrash'ing,  n.  the  act  of 
beating  out  grain  from  the  straw :  a 
sound  beatin£or  drubbing. 

THRASHING-FLOOR,  thrash'ing-flOr,  n, 
B.  floor  on  which  grain  is  thrashed, 

THREAD,  thred,  n.  a  very  thin  line  of  any 
substance  tunsled  and  drawn  out :  a  fila- 
ment of  any  fibrous  substance :  a  fine 
line  of  yarn :  anything  resembling  a 
thread :  the  prominent  spiral  part  of 
a  screw :  something  continued  in  long 
course:  the  uniform  tenor  of  a  discourse. 
^^.t.  to  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye 
of  (as  a  needle):  to  pass  or  pierce  throu^, 
as  a  narrow  way.  [Lit.  "somethmg 
twisted,"  A.S.  threed  (cog.  with  Ice. 
thrad-r,  Ger.  draht),  from  thrauan,  to 
wind  (E.  Throw,  to  twist),  Ger.  dre/ien.] 

THREADBARE,  thred'bar,  adf.  worn  to 
the  bare  or  naked  thread :  having  the 
nap  worn  off :  hackneyed :  used  tul  its 
novelty  or  interest  is  gone. 

THREADY,  thred'i,  ac{;.  like  thread: 
slender :  containing  or  consisting  of 
thread. 

THREAP,  thrgp,  v.t,  to  assert  with  perti- 
nacity: to  continue  to  assert  in  reply  to 
denial:  as,  will  ye  threap  that  down  my 
throat  ?  (Scotch  and  provincial  English.) 
Spelled  also  Tbsxep.  [A.S.  thredpian,  to 
threap,  reprove,  aiflict ;  allied  to  Ice. 
threfa,  to  wrangle  or  dispute  ;  probably 
of  same  stem  as  threat] 

THREAP,  threp,  v.i.  to  aver  or  assert  with 
pertinacity;  to  maintain  by  dint  of  asser- 
tion. Bums:  to  contend;  to  quarrel;  ''It 
is  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threap.^* 
-^Percy  Reliq.:  to  threaten;  "He  threapit 
to  see  the  aiild  hardened  blood-shedder." 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

THREAP,  threp,  n.  a  vehement  or  pertina- 
cious affirmation  :  an  obstinate  decision 
or  determination.  '*  He  has  taken  a 
threap  that  he  would  have  it  finished  be- 
fore tne  year  was  done." — Carlyle. 

THREAT,  thret,  n.  declaration  of  an  inten- 
tion to  inflict  punishment  or  other  evil 
upon  another:  menace.  [See  Threaten.] 

THREATEN,  thret'n,  v.t.  to  declare  the  in- 
tention of  inflicting  punishment  or  other 
evU  upon  another:  to  terrify  by  menaces: 


to  present  the  appearance  of  coming  evil, 
or  of  something  unpleasant.  [A.S.  ihreO' 
tian,  to  threaten  ;  cog.  witn  Ger.  ver* 
drieszen,  Goth,  thriutan,  to  vex.] 

THREATENING,  thret'n-ing,  adj.  indicat- 
ing a  threat  or  menace :  indicating 
something  approaching  or  impending. 
—adv.  Threat'eningly. 

THREE,  thre,  ac(;.  and  n.  two  and  one. 
[A.S.  and  Ice.  thri,  Celt,  tri,  Goth,  threis, 
Ger.  drei,  L.  tres,  Gr.  treis.  Sans,  tri.] 

THREEFOLD,  thrS'fSld,  adj.,  folded  thrice: 
thrice  repeated  :  consisting  of  three. 

THREEPLY,  thrg'pli,  adj.  having  three 
plies  or  folds. 

Threescore,  thre'skSr,  adj.,  three  times 
a  score,  sixty. 

THREE-SUITED,  thre'-stit-ed,  adj.  a  word 
of  doubtful  meaning  used  by  Shake- 
speare ;  perhaps  having  only  thi*ee  suits 
of   clothes ;   or  wearing  three  suits  of 

•  clothes,  probably  referring  to  a  custom 
once  prevalent  among  the  peasantry  of 
Germany  to  put  on  their  whole  ward- 
robe on  festival  occasions,  one  suit  over 
another :  hence,  low  born:  peasant-like. 
'*A  knave  ;  a  rascal ;  an  eater  of  broken 
meats ;  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggar- 
ly, three^suited,  hundred-pound,  mtny, 
worsted-stocking  knave." — Shak. 

THRENE,  thren,  n.  a  complaint:  lamen- 
tation :  a  threnody.  '*  The  threnes  and 
sad  accents  of  the  prophet  Jeremy."— 
Jer.  Taylor.  [L.  threnvs,  Gr.  thr&MS, 
lamentation,  from  threomai,  to  cry 
aloud.] 

THRENETIC,  thr6-net'ik,THRENETICAL, 
thre-net'ik-al,  ac^j.  sorrowful  :  mournful. 
"Among  all  threnetical  discourses  on 
record,  this  last,  between  men  over- 
whelmed and  almost  annihilated  by  the 
excess  of  their  sorrow,  has  probably  an 
unexampled  character." — Carlyle. 

THRENODE,  thren'od,  n.  a  threne  or 
threnody :  a  dirge. 

THRENODIAL,  thren-o'di-al,  adj.ot  or  per- 
taining to  a  threnody:  elegiac.  **  A  threnr 
odial  flight." — Southey. 

TEKENODIST,  thren'o-dist,  n.  a  writer  of 
threnodies  :  a  composer  of  dirges. 

THRENODY,  thren'o-di,  n.  a  song  of 
lamentation  :  a  dirge :  especially  a  land 
of  occasional  poem  composed  for  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  some  dis- 
tinguished personage.  "  To-day  her  pet- 
ulance wore  another  aspect.  It  was  like 
the  intrusion  of  the  petty  miseries  and 
mean  annoyances  of  daily  life  into  the 
solemn  story  of  a  tragedy  or  the  tender 
strains  of  a  threnody.*^ — Comhill  Mag, 
[Gr.  thrSnddia  —  threnos,  lamentation, 
and  ddS,  ode.] 

THREPE,  v.i.  same  as  Threap. 

THREPSOLOGY,  threp-sol'o-ii,  n.  the 
doctrine  of  or  a  discourse  on  the  nutrition 
of  organized  bodies.  [Gr.  threpsis,  nutri. 
tion,  and  logos,  discourse.] 

THRESH,  thresh.    Same  as  THRA8H. 

THRESHOLD,  thresh'Sld,  n.  a  piece  of 
wood  or  stone  under  the  door  of  a  house: 
door:  entrance :  the  place  or  point  of 
entering.  [Lit.  "  the  piece  of  fvood  beaten 
by  the  feet,"  M.  E.  threshwold — A.S. 
therscicoM  —  therscan,  to  thresh,  wald, 
wood  ] 

THREW,  thr55,  pa.t  of  Throw. 

THRICE,  thris,  adv.,  three  times.  [M.  E. 
thries — ^Three,  with  a  genitive  termina- 
tion  ] 

THRlrt*,  thrift,  n.  state  of  thriving :  fru- 
gality :  prosperity  :  increase  of  wealth : 
pin:  a  plant  so  called,  of  several  species. 
'See  Thrive  1 

IRIFTLESS,  thriftaes,  adj.,  not  thrifty: 
extravagant:  not  thriving.— adv.THRlF^'' 

LBSSLY.— ^.  THRIFT'LESSNBSS. 
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THRIFTY,  thrift'!,  ac(j\  {comp,  Thbift'ieb, 
siiperl,  Thrift'iest)  showing  thrift  or 
economy:  thriving  by  frugality. — adv, 
Thrift'ily.— n.  Thkipt'iness. 

THRILL,  thril,  v,t  to  pierce :  to  affect 
strongly. — vA.  to  pierce,  as  something 
sharp :  to  cause  a  tingling,  shivering 
feeling  to  run  through  the  body  :  to  feel 
a  sharp,  shivering  sensation. — n.  a  thriU- 
inff  sensation.  fA.S.  thyrlian,  to  bore 
a  hole  ;  Gkr.  dnZfen,  to  drill  a  hole.  See 
Drill,  to  pierce.] 

THRILLING,  thrilliig,  ad)\  causing  to 
thrill. 

THRIVE,  thriv,  va,  to  prosper :  to  increase 
in  goods  :  to  be  successful :  to  grow :  to 
flourish:— jMz.f.  thrdve  and  thrived;  pa,p, 
thriv'en.  [Ice.  thrifa,  to  care,  thrift 
care,  good  success.] 

THRIVINGLY,  thriV*ing.li,  adv.  in  &  thriv- 
ing or  prosperous  manner. 

THROAT,  throt,  n.  the  forepart  of  the 
neck,  in  which  are  the  gullet  and  wind- 
pipe :  an  entrance  :  a  narrow  part  of  any- 
thing.    [A.S.  throte ;  Ger.  draasel,  the 

throat,  gullet.] 

THROB,  throb,  v.i,  to  heat  or  palpitate,  as 
the  heart  or  pulse,  with  more  than  usual 
force  i—pr.p,  throbbing  ;jpa.^.  and  pa,p, 
throbbed. — n,  a  beat  or  strong  pulsation. 
[Sw.  drabba,  to  knock;  akin  to  L.  irepidOf 
to  tremble.] 

THROE,  thro,  n.,  suffering^  pain :  agony : 
the  pains  of  childbirth.  [A.S.  threa^ 
BuiTering — threowan^  to  sufiTer.] 

THROMBOSIS,  throm'bd-sis,  n,  in  pathol 
the  condition  of  being  affectea  with 
thrombus :  the  obstruction  of  a  blood- 
vessel by  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous 
clot. 

THROMBUS,  throm'bus,  n.  in  pathol  (a)  a 
small  tumor  which  sometimes  arises  after 
bleeding,  owing  to  the  blood  escaping 
from  the  vein  into  the  cellular  structure 
surrounding  it,  and  coagulating  there; 
(h)  a  fibrinous  coagulum  or  clot  which 
forms  in  and  obstructs  a  blood-vesseL 
\h"  fromGr.  thromboO^  to  clot.] 

THRONE,  thr5n,  n.  an  elevated  and  orna- 
mentaJ  obair  of  state  used  by  a  king,  em- 
peror, or  pope ;  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  his  cathedral 
church,  to  the  official  chair  of  the  pre- 
siding official  of  certain  societies,  or  to 
any  similar  seat ;  aS;  the  throne  of  the 
masonic  grand-master,  etc.:  sovereign 
power  and  dignity  ;  also,  the  wielder  of 
that  power — usually  with  the;  **Thv 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever." — ^Ps.  xlv.  o; 
**The  throne  is  fixed  upon  a  pinnacle 
which  perpetual  beams  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice irradiate." — Hallam; 

O  joy  to  the  people  and  Joy  to  the  throne, 

— Tennyton: 

one  of  an  order  of  angels  who  are  usually 
represented  with  double  wings,  support- 
ing the  throne  of  the  Almighty  in  ethe- 
real space ; 

Hear,  all  ye  aoj^ls,  progeny  of  light. 

Thrones^  aotnlnatloas,  {nrincedoniB,  rlrtaes,  powers. 

**The  thrones,  seraphim,  and  cherubim 

approximated  most  closely,  with  nothing 

intermediate,  and  were  more  immediately 

and  eternally  conformed  to  the  godhead.^' 

— MUman;  [O.  Fr.  throne,  L.  thronua, 

from  Gr.  thronua,  a  seat,  chair.] 

THRONE,  thrdn,  v,t.  to  place  on  a  royal 

seat ;  to  enthrone  ; 

As  on  the  fleiper  of  a  ihromsA  queen 
The  basest  Jewel  will  be  well  esteemed. 


to  place  as  on  a  throne ;  to  set  in  an  ex- 
alted position  ;  to  exalt.  Milton, 
THROVE,  thrdn,  v.t.  to  sit  on  a  throne : 
to  sit  in  state  as  a  king.  '*  He  wants 
nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a 
heaven  to  throne  ixu^^Skah. 


I 


THRONELESS,  thrdnles,  o/dj.  without  a 

throne :  deposed. 

Must  bbo  too  beud,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  lon^  despair. 

Thou  throndesa  homicide. — Bjfron. 

THRONG,  tlirong,  n.  a  larse  number  of 
people  pressed  or  crowdea  together:  a 
crowd :  a  great  multitude. — v,t,  to  press 
or  crowd  :  to  annoy  with  numbers. — v.i. 
to  crowd  together :  to  come  in  multi- 
tudes.   [A.S.  thrang-4hringan,  to  press.] 

THROSTLE,  thros'l,  n.  the  song-thrush  or 
mavis,  a  bird  of  the  genus  Tardus,  the 
T.  musieus ; 

The  throg&e  with  his  note  so  true. 
The  wren  with  little  quill.~S7uii(. : 

a  machine  for  spinning  wool,  cotton,  etc., 
from  the  rove,  consisting  of  a  set  of  draw- 
ing rollers  with  bobbins  and  flyers,  and 
differing  from  the  mule  in  having  the 
twisting  apparatus  stationary — ^so  named 
from  the  noise  it  makes,  which  resem- 
bles the  singing  of  a  thrush :  called  also 
tpater-frame  because  at  first  driven  by 
water.  [A  dim.  form  of  thrush.  A.  S. 
throstle,  Qer.  and  Dan.  drossel.  Ice. 
throstr,  throstle;  cog.  Rus.  drozd,  L. 
tardus,  a  thrush;  perhaps  also  stork, 
starling, "X 
THROSlTif^OCE,  throsl-kok,n.  the  male 
thrush. 

The  ousel  and  the  thro&Se-coeJee^ 
Chief  musick  of  our  Maye.— Z)ra]ffon. 

THR08TLING,  throsl-ing,  n.  a  disease  of 
cattle  of  the  ox  kind,  occasioned  by  a 
swelling  under  their  throats,  which,  un- 
less checked,  will  choke  them.  [Sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  whistling  sound 
emitted  in  breathing  resembling  the 
singing  of  the  throstle.^ 

THROTTLE,  throt'l,  v.t.  to  choke :  to  suffo- 
cate: to  have  the  throat  obstructed  so 
as  to  endanger  suffocation :  to  breathe 
hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated. 

THROTTLE,  throt'l,  v.t.  to  choke:  to  suffo- 
cate :  to  stop  the  breath  of  by  compress- 
ing the  throat :  to  strangle.  '*  Grant 
him  this,  and  the  Parliament  hath  no 
more  freedom  than  if  it  sat  in  his  noose, 
which,  when  he  pleases  to  draw  together 
with  one  twitch  of  his  negative,  shall 
throttle  a  whole  nation,  to  the  wish  of 
Caligula,  in  one  neck." — Milton :  to  pro- 
nounce with  a  choking  voice ;  to  utter 
with  breaks  and  interruptions,  like  a 
person  half  suffocated  ;  "  Throttle  their 
practiced  accents  in  their  fears." — SJiak. 

THROTTLE-LEVER,  throtl-lo-ver,  n.  in 
steam-engines,  the  hand-lever  by  which 
the  throttle- valve  is  worked:  used  chiefly 
in  locomotive  engines. 

THROTTI JER,  throt'ler,  n.  one  who  or  thai 
which  throttles  or  chokes. 

THROTTLE -VALVE,  throtl-valv,  n.  in 
steam-engines,  a  valve  which  regulates 
the  suppTjr  of  steam  to  the  cylinder.  Li 
many  engines  it  consists  of  a  disc  turn- 
ing on  an  axis  and  occupying  in  its  trans- 
verse position  the  bore  of  the  main  steam- 
pipe.  In  land  engines  its  action  is  usually 
controlled  by  the  governor. 

THROTTLE,  throt'l,  n.  the  throat  or  wind- 
pipe.    [Dim.  of  Thboat.] 

THBOUGH,  thT66,  prep,  from  end  to  end, 
or  from  side  to  side  of:  between  the 
sides  of :  over  the  whole  extent  of : 
among :  from  beginning  to  end :  by 
means  of :  in  consequence  of.  —  adv, 
from  one  end  or  side  to  the  other :  from 
beginning  to  end :  to  the  end  or  purpose. 
[A. 8.  thurh ;  cog.  with  Ger.  durch,  W. 
trw.  Sans,  taras — ^root  tar,  to  cross  (L. 
trans  across!  1 

THROUGHLY,  thrWii,  adv.  (ohs.)  same 
as  Thoroughly. 

THROUGHOUT,thr56^wt',  prep.,  through 
to  the  oic^aide :  in  every  part  of :  from 


one  end  to  the  other. — adv.  in  every 

part :  everywhere. 

Throve,  thrsv,  pa.t,  of  thbive. 

THROW,  thr5,  v.t  to  hurl :  to  fling :  to 
wind  or  twist  together,  as  yam:  to  form 
on  a  wheel,  as  pottery  :  to  venture  at 
dice:  to  put  off:  to  put  on  or  spread  care- 
lessly: to  cast  down  in  wrestling. — v,i,  to 
cast  or  hurl :  to  cast  dice  :—pa,t.  threw 
(thrOO) ;  pa,p,  thrown. — n.  the  act  of 
throwing :  a  cast,  esp.  of  dice  :  the  dis- 
tance to  which  anything  may  be  thrown: 
a  violent  effort.—^.  ISkow'er.  [A.S. 
thrawan,  to  turn,  to  twist ;  cog.  with 
Ger.  drehen,  to  twist,  L.  terere,  torquere.^ 

THRUM,  thrum,  n.  the  end  of  a  weaver's 
thread:  coarse  yarn. — v.t.  to  furnish  with 
thrums:  to  fringe  :  to  insert  short  pieces 
of  rope-yarn  in  a  mat  or  piece  of  oanvas: 
to  play  rudel3r  or  monotonously  on  an 
instrument  with  the  fingers: — pr.p. 
thruram'ing;  pa.t.  SLudpa.p.  thrummed, 
rice,  throm ;  Ger.  trumm,  a  piece,  end, 
Iragment.] 

THRUMMY,  thrum'i,  adj.  made  of  or  like 
thruTnSm 

THRUSH,  thrush,  n.  a  little  bird  re- 
markable for  its  power  of  song.  [See 
Throstle.] 

THRUSH,  thrush^  n.  an  inflammatory  and 
suppurating  affection  in  the  feet  of  horses: 
a  disease  of  the  mouth  and  tliroat  occur- 
ring  chiefly  in  early  infancy. 

THRUST,  thrust,  v.t.  to  push  or  drive  with 
force. — v.i,  to  make  a  push,  esp.  with  a 
pointed  weapon :  to  squeeze  in  :  to  in- 
trude :—pa.t,  and  pa^.  thrust. — n.  a 
stab :  an  assault.  (Ice.  thryata,  to 
press.] 

Thud,  thud,  n.  the  sound  produced  by  a 
blow  upon  a  comparatively  soft  sub- 
stance :  a  noise,  as  that  of  a  heavy  stone 
striking  the  ground  :  hence,  a  stroke  or 
blow  causing  a  dull,  blunt,  or  hollow 
sound.  *'  Tiie  shot  went  whistling  , 
through  the  air  above  our  heads  and 
plunged  with  a  heavy  thud  into  the 
eround  .  .  .  behind  us. — W.  H.  SusselL 
[Imitative.  Cf.  A.S.  thoden,  a  noise,  a 
din.] 

THUG,  thu^,  n.  a  member  of  a  peculiar 
confraternity  or  association  of  robbers 
and  assassins  formerly  prevalent  in  India, 
principally  in  the  cenlral  and  northern 
provinces.  The  Thugs  roamed  about  in 
bands,  decoyed  travellers  and  others  into 
retired  spots  and  there  plundered  and 
murdered  them,  preferably  by  strangula- 
tion, and  only  by  the  shedding  of  blood 
when  forced  by  circumstances.  Their 
motive  was  not  so  much  lust  of  plunder 
as  certain  religious  ideas,  and  of  their 
spoil  one-third  was  devoted  to  the  god- 
dess K&li,  whom  they  worshipped.  In 
1880  the  British  government  took  vigor- 
ous measures  for  their  suppression,  and 
Thuggery,  as  an  organized  system,  may 
be  said  to  be  completely  extinct.  The 
name  thug  is  now  applied  to  habitual 
swindlers,  pickpockets  and  worthless 
characters  generally.  [Hind,  thugna, 
to  deceive  ■ 

THtTGGEE,  thug-g6',  THUGGERY,  thug'- 
er-i,  n.  the  system  of  plunder  and  assas- 
sination carried  on  by  the  Thugs  :  the 
profession  and  practices  of  the  Thugs. 

THUGGISM,  thug'izm,  THUGGEEISM, 
thug'g-izm,  n.  same  as  Thuggee.  **That 
thuggeeism  again  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Calcutta  Council  in  1810."— Cyc. 
of  India.        

TBlUJA,  tha'ja,THUYA,  thQ'ya,  n.  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Conilerae.  The 
species  are  known  by  the  name  of  arbor- 
vitce,  or  tree  of  life;  they  are  evergreens, 
trees  or  shrubs,  and  are  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  'Sorih  America.    T.  oo- 
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eidentcUis,  the  American  arbor-vitaa,  and 
T.  orientalU,  the  Chinese  arbor- vitse,  are 
used  ^extensively  as  ornamental  plants. 
[Gr.  thyia,  an  African  tree  with  sweet- 
smelling  wood,  used  for  making  co&tly 
furniture,  perhaps  from  thyo,  to  sacri- 
fice— the  resin  from  the  tree  being  used 
instead  of  incense  in  sacrifices.] 
THULE,  thu'le,  n.  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  most  northern  country 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  This 
is  believed  by  some  to  have  been  Iceland, 
by  others  Norway,  and  by  many  the 
largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Prob- 
ably the  word  did  not  always  denote  the 
same  country  or  island  ;  many,  in  fact, 
may  not  have  attached  to  it  the  idea  of 
any  precise  country.  The  Romans  spoke 
of  it  as  utlina  Tktue,  the  farthest  Thuie. 
"  This  ultimate  dim  Thule."—Poe. 

Wiiero  the  Northern  Ooean,  in  vast  whirls, 

Boils  roiuid  the  uaked  melancholy  isles 

Of  furthest  Thute.  —Tlumaon. 

THUMB,  thum,  n.  the  short,  thick  finger 
of  the  hand  :  the  corresponding  member 
in  other  animals. — v.t.  to  handle  awk- 
wardly :  to  pla^  or  soil  with  the  thumb 
or  fingers. — v.t.  to  finger. — ^By  rulb  OP 
THITMB,  in  a  rough  and  ready  practical 
manner,  found  by  experience  to  be  con- 
venient. [With  intrusive  b  from  A.S. 
thuina ;  cog.  with  Ice.  thutruill ;  conn, 
with  L.  tumeo,  Sans,  taumi,  to  grow 
lar£re.] 

THUMBKINS,  thum'kinz,  n,pL  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  compressing  the 
thumbs,  much  used  by  the  Spanish  in* 
quisitors,  and  also  in  Britain  when  the 
object  was  to  obtain  a  confession  or  re- 
cantation through  exquisite  pain  without 
endangering  the  life  of  the  victim.  The 
last  recorded  instance  of  their  applica^^ion 
in  Great  Britain  was  in  the  case  of 
Principal  Carstairs,  who  in  1684  was  in- 
effectually tortured  at  the  orders  of  the 
Scotch  privy-council  with  the  view  of 
making  him  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Argyle  and  Monmouth  parties.  Called 
also  Thumb-screw.  ' '  Burnet  is  the  chief 
authority  about  the  torturing.  •  .  .  He 
speaks  of  the  thumbkina  as  an  invention 
for  the  occasion,  but  it  was  an  instrument 
in  common  use  in  countries  better  ac- 
quainted than  Scotland  was  with  methods 
of  torture." — J.  H,  Burton, 

THUMMIM,  thum'im,  n.jpZ.,  perfections, 
[Heb.,  pi.  of  torn,  perfection.    See  Ubim.] 

THUMP,  thump,  n.  a  heavy  blow.— v.t  to 
beat  with  something  heavy.  —  r.i.  to 
strike  or  fall  with  a  dull,  heavy  blow. — n. 
Thuhp'br.   [From  the  sound,  like  Bump.] 

THUNDER,  thun'der,  ».  the  deep  rumbling 
sound  after  a  flash  of  lightning:  any  loud 
noise  :  an  alarming  denunciation. — v.t. 
to  make  thunder  :  to  sound  as  thunder. 
— t?.^  to  give  out  with  noise  and  ter- 
ror :  to  publish  a  denunciation^  —  n. 
Thun'dkekr.— acj/is.  Thun'dery,  Thun'- 
DBROUS.  [With  intrusive  d  from  A.S. 
thunor;  cog.  with  Gter.  donner.  Ice.  dunr, 
L.  tonitru  ( — tono).  The  root  is  ton, 
found  in  I*,  tendo^  Qr.  teino^  Ger.  dehnen, 
to  stretch,  from  the  stretching  or  strain- 
ing of  the  god  in  hurling  the  tbunder- 
boltj 

THUNDERBOLT,  thun'der-bolt,  w.  a  shaft 
of  lightning :  a  brilliant  stream  of  elec- 
tricity passmg  from  one  part  of  the  heav- 
ens to  another,  and  particularly  from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth  ;  the  name  originated 
in  the  ancient  notion  that  the  destruct- 
ive effects  of  lightning  could  be  caused 
only  by  a  shaft  or  bolt-tike  hard  body 
being  harled  at  the  object  destroyed : 
(fig,)  a  daring  or  irresistible  hero  ; 
who  oan  omit  the  Qracchi.  who  declare 
The  8cipIo*B  worth— those  thunderboltB  of  war  T 


a  dreadful  threat*  denunciation,  censure, 
or  the  like,  proceeding  from  some  high 
authority;  fuUnination  ;  "He  severely 
threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt  of 
excom  m  u  nication. " — HakewilL 

THUNDERSTRUCK,  thun'der-struk,  afl&*., 
struck  by  lightning:  astonished:  struck 
dumb. 

THURIBluE,  thur'i-bl,  n.  a  censer  of  metal 
for  burning  frankincense,  [L.  thurtbu- 
lum-^thus,  thuriSy  frankincense ;  akin  to 
6r.  thiios,  a  sacrifice.] 

THURIFER,  thui'i-fer,  n,  the  server  who 
carries  the  thurible,  [L.  thus,  thuris, 
and /ero,  to  bear.] 

THURSDAY,  thura?da,  n,  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week,  so  called  because  orig.  sacred 
to  Thor,  the  old  Saxon  god  of  thunder. 
[A.S.  thunres  dceg — thuner,  thunder*  and 
aoeg,  day ;  Ice.  mars-dag^,  Thorns  day* 
Ger.  donnerstag,] 

THUS,  thus^  adv.  in  this  or  that  manner : 
to  this  degree  or  extent.  rA.S.,  prob.  an 
instrumental  case  of  Tms.] 

THWACK,  thwak,  v,t,to  strike  with  some- 
thing blunt  and  heav^,  to  thrash.— n.  a 
heavy  blow.    [Imitative.] 

THWART,  thwawrt,  a4j.,  cross:  being 
cross  wise. -^v.^.  to  cross:  to  oppose:  to 
defeat. — n,  the  bench  for  rowers  placed 
athwart  the  boat.  —  adv,  Thwabt'ly. 
[Ice.  thvert ;  cog.  with  A-S.  thweorh,  Ger. 
flwer.    See  Queeb.] 

THY,  tlUfPoss,  adj,,  thine,  of  or  pertaining 
to  thee.    [Short  for  Thine.] 

THYLACINE,  thi'larsin,  THYLACINUS, 
thl4arsrnus,  n.  a  genus  of  carnivorous 
Marsupialia  inhabiting  Tasmania.  T, 
cynocepluilua,  the  native  hyaena  or  dog- 
faced  opossum  of  the  colonists  is  the 
only  known  species.  In  size  it  is  genera 
ally  about  4  feet  in  total  length,  tnough 
some  specimens  attain  a  much  greater 
size.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits :  of  a 
fierce  and  most  determined  disposition, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  sheep  and 
other  animals.  It  has  an  elongated  and 
somewhat  dog-like  muzzle,  and  a  long 
tapering  tail ;  the  fur  is  gra3dsh-brown 
with  a  series  of  boldly-defined  stripes, 
nearly  black  in  color,  beginning  just  be- 
hind the  shoulders  and  endinffupon  the 
base  of  the  tail.  Called  also  Tasmaioak 
Wolf,  Zebra  Wolf,  Tioeb  Wolf.  [Gr. 
thylax,  a  pouch,  and  kyon,  a  dog.l 

THYME,  tim,  n.  an  aromatic  hero.  [L. 
thymum — Gr.  thyo,  to  fill  with  sweet 
smells,  to  burn  in  sacrifice.] 

THYMY,  tim'i,  adj.  abounding  with  thyme: 
fragrant. 

THYSELF,  <W-fielf ,  pron,,  thou  or  thee,  in 

Serson — ^used  for  emphasis.      [Tht  and 
elf.] 
TIARA,  ti-a'ra,  n.  the  lofty  ornamental 
head-dress  of  the  ancient  Persians:  a 
head-dress  :  the  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high- 

?rie6t.  Also  the  pope's  triple  crown, 
he  tiara  and  keys  are  the  baages  of  the 
papal  dignity ;  the  tiara  of  his  civil  rank, 
and  the  Keys  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  composed  of  a  high  cap 
of  cloth  of  gold,  encircled  by  three  coro- 
nets, with  a  mound  and  cross  of  gold  at 
the  top.  From  the  cap  hang  two  pend- 
ants, embroidered  ana  fringed  at  the 
ends,  and  semee  of  crosses  of  gold.  The 
cap  alone  was  first  adopted  by  Damasus 
II.  in  1048.  It  afterwards  bad  a  plain 
circlet  of  gold  put  round  it.  It  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  coronet  by  Boniface 
Vni.  The  second  coronet  was  added  by 
Benedict  XIL,  to  indicate  the  preroga- 
tives of  spiritual  and  temporal  power. 
It  is  not  known  who  first  adopted  the 
third  coronet,  indicative  of  the  Trinity ; 
some  sav  Urban  V.,  others  John  XXU., 
John  2^111.,  or  Benedict  Xn.  — (/g.) 


the  papal  dignity.— ac;(;.  Tli'raed,  wear- 
ing a  tiara^  [Fr.  tiare,  through  L.,  from 
Gr.  tiara,] 

TIBIA,  tib'i-a,  n.  the  large  shinbone.  [L., 
the  shinbone,  hence,  a  fiute  (oilg.  made 
of  bone).J 

TIBIAL,  tib'i-al,  ac^f,  pertaining  to  the 
tibia :  pertaining  to  a  pipe  or  flute. 

TIC,  tik,  n.  a  convulsive  motion  of  ceiiain 
muscles,  esp.  of  the  face.  [Fr.,  from  the 
likeness  of  the  motion  to  a  ticking  sound,  i 

TIC-DOULOUREUX,   tik-doo-loo-roo',    n. 
painful,  convulsive  motion  of  a  nerve, 
I      usually  in  the  face.    fFr.  tic  (see  Tic), 
and  douloureux,  painfuLj 

TICK,  tik,  n,  the  popular  name  for  several 
species  of  lar^e  mites  which  infest  dogs, 
sheep,  etc.  [M.  E.  tike^  oog.  with  Dut 
teekf  Ger.  zecke.] 

TICK,  tik,  n.  the  case  or  cover  in  which 
feathers,  etc.,  are  put  for  bedding. — 
TiCKEN,  tik'en,  TiCKiNO,  tik'ing,  n.  the 
cloth  of  which  a  tick  is  made.  JAllied  to 
Dut.  tijk,  and  Ger.  ssieche;  all*  from  L. 
iheca — Gr.  thekS,  a  case,  that  in  which 
anything  is  put — tv-tJie-mt,  to  put.] 

TICK,  tik,  v,i,  tomakeasmall,()uick  noise: 
to  beat,  as  a  watch.  [Imitative  ;  as  artt 
Dut.  tikk-en  and  Ger.  lick-en,] 

TICK,  tik,  v.i,  to  riUL  upon  score:  to  get  or 
give  credit. — n,  credit :  trust.  [Prob.  a 
contr.  of  Ticket.] 

TICKET,  tik'et,  n.  a  small  piece  of  paper, 
card-board,  or  the  like,  with  something 
written  or  printed  on  it,  and  serving  afi  a 
notice,  acknowledgment,  etc.  ;  as,  a  biU 
posted  up,  in  England  ;  "  He  conntantly 
read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for  above 
forty  years,  giving  notice  of  the  time  to 
his  auditors  in  a  ticket  on  the  school- 
doors." — Fuller:  a  label  stuck  on  the  out- 
side of  anything  to  give  notice  of  some- 
thing concerning  it,  as  to  show  the 
character  or  price  of  goods :  a  token  of  a 
right  or  debt,  contained  in  general  on  a 
card  or  slip  of  paper  ;  as,  a  certificate  or 
token  of  a  share  in  a  lottery  or  other 
mode  of  distributing  money,  goods,  and 
the  like  :  a  marked  card  or  slip  of  paper 

§iven  as  an  acknowledgment  of  goods 
eposited  or  pledged,  or  as  a  certificate 
of  right  of  entry  to  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  or  to  travel  in  a  railway  or 
by  other  public  conveyance:  in  politics,  a 
printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  used  at 
an  election  ;  the  names  on  a  list  of  candi- 
dates; a  set  of  nominations  for  election. 
•— Straight  ticket,  a  ticket  containing 
the  regular  nominations  of  a  party,  with- 
out chanj^e.— Scratched  ticket,  a  ticket 
from  which  the  names  of  one  or  more  of 
the  candidates  are  marked  out. — ^Sput 
ticket,  a  ticket  representing  different  di- 
visions of  a  party,  or  containing  candi- 
dates selected  from  two  or  more  parties. 
Hence,  ticket  also  means  the  aggregate 
of  principles  adopted  by  a  party  ;  a  de- 
clared system  of  policy  ;  as,  the  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  ticket, — The  ticket, 
the  right  or  correct  thing.  **That's  about 
the  ticket  in  this  countr3\" — TroUope, 
**  She's  very  handsome  and  she's  very  fine- 
ly dressed,  only  somehow  she*s  not — she'» 
not  the  ticket^  you  see." — Thackeray. — 
Ticket  of  leave,  a  permit  or  license  given 
to  a  convict  or  prisoner  to  be,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  at  largpe  and  labor  for 
himself ;  issued  chiefly  U>  prisoners  from 
British  penal  colonies  and  to  political 
offenders.  [O.  Fr.  esticquette.  Mod.  Fr. 
etiquette,  a  Dili,  note,  ticket,  label,  etc.] 

TICKET,  tik'et,  v.t  to  distinguish  by  a 
ticket ;  to  put  a  ticket  on  :  afi,  to  tu^et 
goods  :  to  furnish  with  a  ticket ;  as,  to 
ticket  a  passenger  to  California. 

TXGKLE,  tiki,  v.t,  to  touch  liahtly  and 
cause  to  laugh:  to  please  by  slight  gratifi- 
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<:ation. — v.u  to  feel  titillation  or  tickling. 
-^.  Tiok'ler.    [Dim.  of  Tick,  v,,  in  the 
sense  **  to  touch  lightly."] 
TICSUSH,   tik'lish,   a^'.    easily  tickled: 
easily   affected  :    nice :   critical.  —  adv. 

TlCKUSHLY,^,  TlCK'lJSHNESS. 

TIDAL,  tid'al,  ac^.  pertainine  to  tides: 
flowing  and  ebbing  periodicaUv. 

TIDE,  tid,  n,,  time :  season :  the  regular 
flux  and  reflux  or  rising  and  falling  of 
the  sea:  course  :  a  tide,  time,  or  season: 
commotion :  turning-point. — v,t.  to  drive 
with  the  stream. — v.t.  to  pour  a  tide  or 
flood :  to  work  in  or  out  of  a  river  or 
harbor  with  the  tide.  [A.S.,  cog.  with 
Gter.  zeitt  time.    Cf.  Tidings.] 

TIDEGAUGE,  Ud'g&j,  n.  an  instrument  for 
registering  the  suite  of  the  tide  continu- 
ously. 

TIDELESS,  tidies,  ady.  having  no  tides. 

TIDEMILL,  tid'mU,  n.  a  mUl  moved  by 
^ide-water :  a  mill  for  clearing  lands  of 
tide- water. 

TIDE-TABLE,  tid'-tftl)!,  n.  a  table  giving 
the  time  of  high  tide  at  any  place. 

TIDE-WAITEB,  tld'-wfit'er,  n.  an  officer 
who  toaits  the  arrival  of  vessels,  to  se- 
izure thepayment  of  the  duties.    JEng.] 

TIDEWAY,  tid'w&,  n.  the  toay  or  channel 
in  which  the  tide  sets. 

TIDINGS,  tid'ingz,  n.pl.  news  :  intelli- 
gence, riit.  *'  things  that  betide,*'  from 
Ice.  tid/irindi—tidh,  time ;  cf.  Ger.  zeit' 
ung,  news,  from  zeit.    See  Tn>B  and  Bb- 

TIDE.] 

TIDY,  tfdi,  acfi*  neat :  in  good  order. — n. 
a  cover  for  chairs,  etc.:  a  child's  pina- 
fore.—-u.t.  to  make  neat :  to  put  in  good 
order  :—pa.t,  and  pa.p,  tfdied.  fM.E. 
tidi  (lit,)  "timely,^'  in  good  conoition, 
beautiful,  from  A.S.  tid,  time,  E.  Tide  ; 
cf.  Ger.  zeit'ig,  **  timely,"  mature.] 

TIE,  tr,  v,t.  to  bind :  to  fasten  with  a  cord: 
to  unite :  to  constrain :  {mutnc)  to  unite 
notes  with  a  tie  i—pr.p,  ty'ing  ;  pa,L  and 
pa,p,  tied  (tid). — n.  a  knot :  a  bond  :  an 
equality  in  numbers,  as  of  votes,  or  of 
"  points  "  in  a  game:  {music)  a  curved  line 
drawn  over  two  or  more  notes  on  the 
same  degree  of  the  stave,  signifying 
that  the  second  note  is  not  to  be  sounded 
separately,  but  is  to  sustain  the  first. 
[A.S.  ftan,  to  tie,  perh.  from  the  root  of 
A.S.  teon^  to  draw,  Ger.  Ziehen.'] 

TIER,  ter,  n.  a  row  or  rankt  especially 
when  several  rows  are  placed  one  above 
another.    [A.S.  tier,] 

TIERCE,  t§rs,  n.  a  cask  containing  one- 
third  of  a  pipe,  that  is  42  gallons  :  a  se- 
quence of  three  cards  of  the  same  color : 
a  third,  in  music  :  a  thrust,  in  fencing. 
[Fr.— L.  teriia  (pars),  a  third  (part) — ter, 
three  times — tres,  three.]^ 

TIFFIN,  tifin,  n.  the  East  Indian  name  for 
lunch.  [From  Prov.  E.  tiff,  a  draught  of 
beer.] 

TIGER,  tf  ger,  n.  a  fierce  animal  of  the  cat 
kind,  nearly  as  large  as  a  lion:— /em.  Tf- 
GRBSS.  JTr.  tigre — ^L.  tigris — Gr.l 

TIGERISH,  trger-ish,  adj.  like  a  tiger  in 
disposition. 

TIGHT,  tit,  at^,  close:  compact:  not  leaky: 
fitting  closely:  not  loose. — adv,  Tioht'ly. 
— n.  Tioht'nbss.  [From  A.S.  thihan,  to 
thrive;  cog.  with  Ger.  dicht.  See  Tie 
and  Thick.] 

TIGHTEN,  tit'n,  v.t  to  make  tight  or 
tighter :   to  straighten. 

TnSURY,  til'ber-i,  n.  a  kind  of  gig.  [Said 
to  be  so  named  from  its  first  maker.l 

TILE,  tfl,  n.  a  piece  of  baked  clay  used  for 
covering  roofs,  floors,  etc. :  a  tube  of 
baked  clay  used  in  drains. — v,t,  to  cover 
with  tUes.— n.  Til'eb.  [A.S.  tigol—lu 
temda — tego,  to  cover.] 

TIIiERT,  tlrer-i,  n,  a  place  where  tOes  aie 
made. 


TILING,  tn'ing,  n.  a  roof  of  tHes :  tiles  in 

^general. 

TiLL,  til,  n.  a  money  box  or  drawer  in  a 
desk  or  counter.  [From  A.S.  tilian,  to 
tell,  count.] 

TILL,  til,  prep,  to  the  time  of, — adv.  to  the 
time  when  :  to  the  degree  that.  [A.S. 
tU — Scand. ;  from  the  same  root  as  A.S. 
til,  suitable,  tilian,  to  gain,  to  get,  and 
Ger.  ziel,  end,  limit.] 

TILL,  til,  v.t,  to  cultivate. — n.  Till'er. 
[A.S.  tilian,  to  till — til,  an  end,  a  limit ; 
cog.  with  Ger.  zielen,  to  aim,  to  arrange.] 

TILLAGE,  til'&j,  n.  act  or  practice  of 
tilling:  husbandry:  a  place  tiDed. 

TILLER,  til'er,  n.  the  handle  or  lever  for 
turning  a  rudder.  [Prov.  E.  tiller,  the 
handle  of  a  spade;  perh.  from  Dut. 
tiOm,  to  lift.] 

TILT,  tut,  n.  tne  canvas  coverina  of  a  cart 
or  wagon:  an  awning  in  a  boat. — v.t, 
to  cover  with  an  awning.  [A-S.  teld-^ 
tddan,  to  cover  ;  cog.  with  Ger.  zelt,] 

TILT,  tilt,  v.t.  to  ride  against  another  and 
thrust  with  a  lance :  to  thrust  or  fight 
with  a  lance  or  rapier :  to  fall  into  a 
sloping  posture. — v.t.  to  point  or  thrust 
with,  as  a  lance :  to  slant :  to  raise  one 
end  of :  to  forge  with  a  tilt-hammer. — n. 
a  thrust :  in  the  middle  ages,  an  exer- 
cise in  which  combatants  rode  against 
each  other  with  lances :  inclination  for^ 
ward. — n.  Tilt'ke.  rA.S.  tealt,  totter- 
ing ;  Ice.  tolta,  to  trot ;  Ger.  zelter.] 

TILTH,  tilth,  n.  cultivation:  cultivated 
land.    [From  Till,  v.t.] 

TILT-HAMMER,  tilt'-ham'er,  n.  a  heav^ 
hamm^  used  in  ironworks,  which  is 
tUted  or  lifted  by  means  of  projections 
on  the  axis  of  a  wheel. 

TIMBER,  tim'ber,  n,  wood  for  building 
purposes  :  the  trunk  of  a  tree  :  materisu 
for  any  structure :  one  of  the  larger 
pieces  of  the  framework  of  a  house,  ship, 
etc.  —  v.t,  to  furnish  with  timber  or 
beams.  [A.S.  timber,  building,  wood  ; 
Ger.  zimmer,  an  apartment,  building ; 
from  root  dam,  seen  in  L.  domus,  Gr. 
domes,  a  house,  and  demd,  to  build,  and 
Sans,  dama.] 

TIMBRE,  tim'ber,  n.  tone  or  character  of 
a  musical  sound.  [Fr. — ^L.  tympanum,  a 
drum  J 

TIMBREL,  tim'brel,n.  a  musical  instrument 
somewhat  like  a  tambourine.  [Through 
It.  timburello,  from  root  of  Tabor.] 

TIME,  tim,  n.  a  point  at  which  or  period 
during  which  things  happen  :  a  season  or 

S roper  time  :  an  opportunity  :  absolute 
uration  :  an  interval :  past  time  :  the 
duration  of  one^s  life :  allotted  period  : 
repetition  of  anything  or  mention  with 
reference  to  repetition :  musical  meas- 
ure :  hour  of  travail :  the  state  of  things 
at  any  period,  usually  in  pi.:  the  historv 
of  the  world,  as  opposed  to  eternity :  ad- 
dition of  a  thing  to  itself. — ^At  times,  at 
distinct  intervals:  occasionally. — ^Intime, 
TIME  ENOUGH,  in  good  season:  sufficiently 
early. — ^The  time  being,  the  present  time. 
— V.I.  to  do  at  the  proper  season:  to  regu- 
late as  to  time  :  (music)  to  measure. — v.t. 
to  keep  or  beat  time.  [A.S.  tim^i;  cf. 
Ice.  timi ;  Celt,  tim ;  and  Tide.] 

TIME-HONORED,  tim'-on'urd,  dclj.,  hon- 
ored for  a  long  time:  venerable  on  ac- 
count  of  antiquity. 

TIME-KEEPER,  tlm'-k6p'er,  n.  a  clock, 
watch,  or  other  instrument  for  keeping 
or  marking  time:  one  who  keeps  the  time 
of  workmen. 

TIMELY,  tlmli,  adfj.  in  good  fime:  suf- 
ficiently early.  —  adv,  early,  soon. — n. 
Time'linbss. 

TIMEOUS,  tIm'uB,  adfj.  in  good  time :  sear 
sonable. 

TIMEOUSLT,  tlm'us-li,  adv,  in  good  time. 


TIMEPIECE,  tim'p€s,  n.  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery for  keeping  tirne,  esp.  a  clock  fbr 
a  mantel-oiece 

TIME-SERVER,  tim'-serv'er,  n.  one  who 
serves  or  meanly  suits  his  opinions  to  the 
titnes 

TIME-TABLE,  tim'-ta'bl,  n.  a  table  or  list 
showing  the  times  of  certain  things,  as 
trains,  steamers,  etc. 

TIMEWORN,  tim' worn,  a4jy.,  worn  or  de- 
cayed by  tim£. 

TIMID,  tim'id,  ac(j.,  fearful:  wanting  cour- 
age :  faint-hearted.^^— adv.  Tim'idlt. — n. 
Tm'iDNESS.    [L.  timidus — timeo,  to  fear.] 

TIMIDITY,  ti-mid'i-ti,  n.  quality  or  state 
of  being  timid :  want  of  courage  or  bold- 
ness. 

TIMOROUS,  tim'or-us.  adj.  full  of  fear : 
timid :  indicating  fear.— <rdv.  Tm'OBOUB- 

LT.— n.  Tm'OBOUSNESS. 


TIN,  tin,  n.  a  silvery-white,  non-elastic, 
easily  fusible,  and  malleable  metal. — v.t. 
to  cover  or  overlay  with  tin  or  tinfoil : — 
pr.p.  tinn'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  tinned. 
[A.S.  ;  cog.  with  Ice.  tin,  Ger.  zinn.] 

TINCTORIAL,  tingk-t6r'i-al,  ad{j.  giving  a 
tinge  or  containing  color :  coloring. 

TINCTURE,  tingytur,  n.  a  tin^  or  shade 
of  color :  a  slight  taste  adaed  to  any- 
thing: (med.)  a  solution  of  any  suo- 
stance  in  or  by  means  of  spirit  of  wine. 
— v.t.  to  tinge :  to  imbue  :  to  mix  with 
anything  foreign.  [L.  tinctura,  from 
root  of  Tinge.] 

TINDER,  tin'der,  n.  anything  used  for 
kindling  fire  from  a  spark.  [A.S.  tender ; 
Ice.  tundr,  Qer.  zunder.  The  root  is 
found  in  A.S.  tendan,  Oer.  zUnden,  to 
kindle.] 

TINE,  tin,  n.  the  spike  of  a  fork  or  har- 
row, etc. — TiNED,  adj.  furnished  with 
spikes.  [M.E.  tind,  a  prickle ;  cog.  with 
Ice.  tindr^;  a  tooth,  a  prickle ;  and  prob. 
conn,  with  Tooth.] 

TINFOIL,  tin'foil,  n.,  tin  in  thin  leaves. 
[From  Tin,  and  Foil,  a  leaf.] 

TINGE,  tinj,  v.t  to  tint  or  color:  to  mix 
with  something  :  to  give  in  some  degree 
the  qualities  of  a  substance. — n,  a  small 
amount  of  color  or  taste  infused  into  an- 
other substance.  [L.  tingo,  tinctum; 
conn,  with  Gr.  tenggd,  to  wet,  to  stain. 
Sans,  fuc-.] 

TINGLE,  ting'irl,  v.t.  to  feel  a  thrilling 
sensation,  as  in  hearing  a  shrill  sound  ; 
to  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain.  [Like 
tinkle,  an  imitative  word.] 

TINKER,  tingk'er,  n.  a  mender  of  brazen 
or  tin  kettles,  pans,  etc.  [Tink,  to  make 
a  sharp,  shrill  sound ;  Scot,  tinkler — 
tinkle ;  also  given  —  a  worker  in  tin.] 

TINKLE,  tingkl,  v.i.  to  make  small  sharp 
sounds :  to  clink :  to  jingle :  to  hear 
small  sharp  sounds. — v.t.  to  cause  to 
make  quick,  sharp  sounds. — n.  a  sharp 
clinking  sound.  [Dim.  of  tink,  a  sharp, 
quick  sound  ;  an  imitative  word.] 

TniSEL,  tin'sel,  n.  something  sparJeling  or 
shining :  a  stuff  for  ornamental  dresses 
consisting  of  cloth  overlaid  with  a  thin 
coating  of  gold  or  silver:  anything 
showy,  of  but  little  value :  anything 
having  a  false  lustre.— ac]{;.  like  tinsel : 
gaudy  :  superficial. — v.t.  to  adoi^  with 
or  as  with  tinsel:  to  make  glitterine 
or  gaudy  :--pr,p.  tin'selling  ;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  tin'selled.  [Fr.  itincelle — h.  scin- 
tilla, a  spark.] 

TINT,  tint,  n.  a  slight  tinge  distinct  from 
the  principal  color.— v.t.  to  give  a  slight 
coloring  to.     [From  root  of  TINGE.] 

TINTINNABULATION,  tin  -  tin  -  ab  -  tt-la'- 
shun,  n.  the  tinkling  sound  of  bells.  JL, 
tintinnabidum,  a  bell — tiniinnare,  dim. 
of  tinnio,  to  jingle,  to  ring ;  an  imitative 
word.] 
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TINY,  ti'ni,  adj,  {eomp.  Ti'nier,  suverl 
Ti'niest)  thin ;  very  small.  [Prob.  from 
the  word  THIN  in  its  Scand.  forms,  as 
Dan.  tyndA 

riP,  tip,  n.  the  top  or  point  of  anything 
small :  the  end. — v.t.  to  form  a  point  to  : 
to  cover  the  tip  or  end  of  :--jpr.p.  tipp'ing; 
pa,t  and  pa.p.  tipped.  [Duf.  tip;  GJer. 
zipf-el,  end,  point :  a  dim.  of  Top.] 

TIPPET,  tip'et,  n.  the  tip  or  cape  of  a  coat, 

TIPPLE,  tipl,  vA.  to  drink  in  small  quan- 
tities :  to  drink  strong  liquors  often  or 
habitually.  —  r.f.  to  drink,  as  strong 
liquors,  to  excess. — n.  Tipf'leb.  PAn 
extension  of  tip,  to  tilt  up  a  vessel  in 
drinking.] 

TIPSTAFF,  tip'staf,  n.  a  staff  tipped  with 
metal,  or  an  officer  who  carries  it:  a  con- 
stable.   [Eng.l 

TIPSY,  tip^si,  a$j,  intoxicated.— odr.  Tn?'- 
SILY.  — n.  TlP^siNBSS.  [From  stem  of 
Tipple.] 

TIPTOE,  tip'tO,  n.  the  tip  or  end  of  the  toe. 

TIRADE,  ti-rfid',  n.  a  strain  of  censure  or 
reproof.  [Fr. — tirer,  to  draw,  from  the 
O.  Ger.  zeran,  E.  Tear.] 

TIRE,  tir,  n.,  attire,  apparel :  furniture : 
(B.)  a  head-dress. — v,t,  (B,)  to  dress,  as 
the  head.  [A^S.  tir,  glory,  adornment ; 
cog.  with  uer.  zier,  ornament,  honor, 

and  Lat.  (decua)  decoris.    See  Attirb.] 

TERE,  tir,  n.  the  hoop  of  iron  that  ties  or 
binds  the  feUies  of  wheels.    [From  Tm.] 

TIRE,  tir,  v,t.  to  harass,  to  vex:  to  ex- 
haust the  strength  of :  to  weary. — r.t.  to 
become  weary :  to  be  fatigued :  to  have 
the  patience  exhausted.  [A.S.  tirian,  to 
vex,  from  root  of  Teab.] 

TIRED,  tird,  acy.  wearied:  fatigued. — n. 
Tired'nbss. 

TIRESOME,  tir'sum,  adj.  that  tires:  fa- 
tiguing: tedious.— odr.  Tibb'somblt. — n. 

TntB'SOMBNBSS. 

TISSUE,  tish'Q,  n.  cloth  intertoot^en  with 
gold  or  silver,  or  with  figured  colors : 
{anat)  the  substance  of  which  organs 
are  composed :  a  connected  series. — v.t. 
to  form,  as  tissue :  to  interweave :  to 
variegate.  [Fr.  tissu,  "woven,"  pa.p. 
of  an  obs.  Fr.  verb,  from  L.  texere,  to 
weave.  1 

TITAN,  trtan,  TITANIC,  tl-tan'ik,  cuW.  re- 
lating  to  the  Titans,  giants  of  mythology: 
enormous  in  size  or  strength. 

TITBIT,  tifbit,  n.  a  choice  little  bit.  [Obs. 
E.  tit,  anything  small,  and  Brr.] 

TITHE,  iSth,  n.  a  tenth  part :  the  X  of  the 
produce  of  land  and  stock  allottea  to  the 
clergy. — v.t.  to  tax  to  a  ^.  [A.S.  teotha; 
cog.  with  Ger.  zehnte — zehn.     Doublet 

l^NTH.] 

TTTHER,  tlth'er,  n.  one  who  collects  tithes. 

TITHING,  tith*ing,  n.  an  old  Saxon  district 
containing  ten  householders,  each  respon- 
sible for  the  behavior  of  the  rest.  [See 
Ttthb.] 

TITILLATE,  tit'Q-iat,  v.t.  to  tickle.  [L. 
titillo,  titillatum.\ 

TITILLATION,  tit-D-lS'shun,  n.  act  of  tit- 
illating :  state  of  being  titillated:  apleas- 
ant  feeling. 

TITLARK,  titl&rk,  n.  a  singing  bird  with 
a  greenish  back  and  head,  found  in 
marshes  and  moors:  a  small  bird  (cf. 
Tttlino).  [Lit.  **  a  little  lark,"  obs.  E. 
tit.  Ice.  tita,  anything  small,  and  Labk.] 

TITLE,  tftl,  n.  an  inscription  set  over  or 
at  the  beginning  of  a  thin^  by  which  it  is 
knowii:  a  name  of  distinction:  that  which 
^ves  a  just  right  to  possession :  the  writ- 
ing that  proves  a  rlrat :  (B.)  a  sign.— ^.f. 
to  name.     [O.  Fr.—L.  titulus.] 

TITLED,  trtld,  ad/,  having  a  title. 

TITLED-DEED,  tftl-ded,  n.  a  deed  or  docu- 
ment that  proves  a  title  or  just  right  to 
exclusive  possession. 

TITLE-PAGE,  tf  tl-pftj,  n.  the  page  of  a 

CC 


book  containing  its  title  and  usually  the 

author's  name. 
TITLING,  titling,  n.  the  hedge-sparrow. 

[Dim,  from  obs.  E.  tit,  anything  small.] 
TITMOUSE,  tit'mows,  n.  a  genus  of  little 

birds,  which  feed  on  insects,  etc.  :—pl. 

Titmice,  tit'mls.     [7^t,  anything  small 

(cf.  Tttlinq),  and  A.S.  ma>se,  cog.  with 

Ger.  meise,  a  small  bird.] 
TITTER,   tit'er,    v.t.    to    laugh  with    the 

tongue   striking   the    teeth :    to   laugh 

restrainedly  :  to  giggle. — n.  a  restrained 

laugh.     [Imitative ;  cf.  Ger.  zittem,  to 

tremble.  J" 
TITTLE,  titl,  n.  a  small  particle  :  an  iota. 


[Dim.  of  tit.^ 
TTTT] 


TLE-TATTLE,  titl-tatl,  n.  idle,  empty 

talk.    rCf .  TrrrLE  (above)  and  Titteb. J 

TITULAR,  tit'tl-lar,  ad{j.  existing  in  name 

or  title  only :  nominal :  having  the  title 

without   the  duties  of  an  ofnce. — adv. 

TWULABLY. 

TirULARY,  tit'ti-lar-i,  adfj\  consisting  in  or 
pertaining  to  a  title. — n.  one  having  the 
title  of  an  office  whether  he  performs  its 
duties  or  not. 

TO,  too,  prep,  in  the  direction  of :  in  order 
to  :  as  far  as  :  in  accordance  with  :  sign 
of  the  infinitive  mood  :  (B.)  sometimes  — 
for. — ^To  AND  FRO,  backwards  and  for- 
wards. [A.S. ;  Ger.  zu,  Goth,  du  ;  Celt, 
and  Slav,  do.] 

TOAD,  tod,  n.  an  amphibious  reptile,  like 
the  frog,  wrongly  believed  to  emit  poison. 
[A.S.  tade.] 

TOADEATER,  t5d'6t-er,  n.  a  fawning  syco- 
phant :  (orig.)  a  mountebank's  assistant, 
whose  duty  was  to  swallow  or  pretend 
to  swallow  any  kind  of  garbage.  [Said 
to  be  a  version  of  Fr.avaler  des  couleuvres, 
to  swallow  adders,  to  put  up  with  all  sorts 
of  indignities  without  resentment.] 

TOADSTOOL,  tOd'stOOi,  n.  a  poisonousMnd 
of  mushroom. 

TOADY,  t5d'],  n.  a  mean  hanger-on  and 
flatterer. — v.t.  to  fawn  as  a  svcophant : 
-~pa.t.  Slid  pa.p.  toad'ied.      [Short  for 

nPO  ATTICA  TIER,  | 

TOADYISM,  tOd'i-izm,  n.  the  practice  of  a 
toady. 

TOAST,  tOst,  v.t.  to  dry  and  scorch  at  the 
fire. — n.  bread  toasted :  a  slice  of  such 
dipped  in  liauor.  [O.  Fr.  toster — L. 
tostus,  roastea,  pa.p.  of  torreo.'] 

TOAST,  t5st,  v.t.  to  name  when  a  health  is 
drunk  :  to  drink  to  the  health  of. —  v.t. 
to  drink  toasts. — n.  the  person  or  thing 
named  whose  health  is  to  be  drunk. 
[From  the  toast  formerly  put  in  liquor.] 

TOASTER,  tost'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
^^hich  tocLsts 

TO ASTM ASTER,  tost'mas-ter,  n.  the  moj^ 
ter  and  announcer  of  tocuts  at  public 
dinners. 

TOBACCO,  to-bak'5,  n.  a  narcotic  plant,  a 
native  of  America,  whose  dried  leaves 
are  used  for  smoking,  chewing,  and  in 
snuff.  [Through  Sp.  tabaco,  &om  the 
Indian  name  K>r  the  pipe.] 

TOBACCONIST,  to-bak'o-nist,  n.  one  who 
sells  or  manufactures  tobacco.  [Orig. 
"a  tobacco  smoker."] 

TOBACCO-PIPE,  to-baVo-pIp,  n.  a  pipe 
used  for  smoking  tobacco, 

T0BCX3GAN,  tO-bog'gatt,  n.  a  kind  of  sled 
turned  up  at  both  ends,  much  used  in 
Canada  and  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  slidinp^  down  snow-covered 
slopes :  an  artificial  slope  made  of  tim- 
ber for  the  same  purpose. — v.  to  slide 
down  over  snow  on  such.  [A  native 
word.] 

TO-BRaKE,  t05-br&k,  v.t.  {B.)  broke  in 

^nieces.  [Prefix To-,  asunder,  and Bbeak.] 

TOCSIN,  tok'sin,  n.  an  alarm-bell,  or  the 
ringing  of  it.  [Lit.  '*  that  which  is 
smick  to  give  a  signal  or  alarm,**  Fr. — 


O.  Fr.  toquer  (Fr.  touf^ier,  E.  Touch), 
and  O.  Fr.  sein — ^L.  signum,  E.  Sign.] 

TO-DAY,  too-da',  n.,  this  or  the  present 
day.  [To,  a  corr.  of  the  or  this,  and 
DayJ 

TODDLE,  tod'l,  v.i.  to  walk  with  short 
feeble  steps,  as  a  child.— ac(;.  Todd'uno. 
[Prob.  a  by-form  of  Totteb.] 

Toddy,  tod'i,  n.  the  fermented  juioo  of 
various  palms  of  the  East  Indies  :  a  mix- 
ture of  whisky,  sugar,  and  hot  wattr. 
[Hindustani.] 

TOE,  to,  n.  one  of  the  five  small  m embers 
at  the  point  ol  the  foot :  the  correspond- 
ing member  of  a  beast's  foot :  the  front 
of  an  animal's  hoof.  —  ad/.  Toed,  t6d, 
having  toes.  JA.S.  ta ;  Ice.  td,  Ger. 
zehe,  allied  to  ate,  to  point,  in  L.  digitus, 
Gr.  daktylos,  a  finger,  a  toe.] 

TOFFEE,  TOFFY,  tofi,  n.  a  hard-baked 
sweetmeat,  made  of  sugar  and  butter. 
[Ety.  unknown.] 

TOGA,  td'^,  n.  the  mantle  of  a  Roman 
citizen.    [L. — tego,  to  cover.] 

TOGATED,  t6'gftt-ed,  TOGED,  t6gd,  adj. 
dressed  in  a  toga  or  gown.  [L.  togatus — 
Too  A.] 

TOGETHER,  too-ge^A'er,  adv.,  gathered  to 
one  place :  in  tne  same  place,  time,  or 
conopany  :  in  or  into  union  :  in  concert. 
[A. 8.  togoedere — to,  to,  and  gaderian,  E. 
Gatheb.] 

TOIL,  toil,  n.  a  net  or  snare.  [Lit.  **a 
web,"Fr.  toUe,  cloth — L.  ^eZa,  from  texo, 
to  weave.] 

TOIL,  toil,  v.i.  to  labor:  to  work  with 
fatigue.—^,  labor,  esp.  of  a  fatiguing 
kind. — n.  Toil'eb.  [Another  form  of 
Till,  v.t.}       

TOILET,  TOILETTE,  toil'et,  n.  a  dressing- 
table:  mode  or  operation  of  dressing. 
[Fr.  toilette,  dim.  of  toile,  cloth,  thus  sig. 
lit.  "  little-cloth,"  then  table-cover,  dress- 
ing-table.   Cf.  Toil,  n.] 

TOIMOME,  toQ'sum,  adj.  full  of  fatigue  : 
wearisome. — adv.  Toil'somelt. — n.ToiL'- 

SOMENBS8. 

TOKAY,  td-k&'»  n.  a  white  wine  with  an 
aromatic  taste,  produced  at  Tokay,  in 
Hungary.  t 

TOKEN,  to'kn,  n.  a  mark :  something  rep- 
i*esentin£[  another  thing  or  event :  a  sign: 
a  memorial  of  friendship  :  a  coin  issued 
by  a  private  person  or  civic  authority  re- 
deemable in  current  money.  [A.S.  tacen; 
Ger.  zeichen,  a  mark  ;  from  the  root  of 
Gr.  deiknymi,  L.  dico,  to  say,  A.S.  tihan.] 

TOLD,  t6]d,pa.t.  B.nd  pa.p.  of  Tell. 

TOLERABLE,  torer-a-bl,  ac^'.  that  may  be 
tolerated  or  endured :  moderately  good  or 
agreeable  :  not  contemptible.— adv.  ToL'- 

EBABLT. — n.  TOL'EBABLENESS. 

TOLERANCE,  tol'er-ans,  n.  the  tolerating 
or  enduring  of  offensive  persons  or  opin- 
ions. 

TOLERANT,  tol'er-ant,  ady.,  tolerating: 
enduring:  indulgent:  favoring  toleration. 

TOLERATE,  tol'er-ftt,  v.t.  to  hear:  to  en- 
dure :  to  allow  by  not  hindering.  [L. 
tolero,  -atum,  from  tol,  root  of  tollo,  to 
lift  up,  to  bear.    Cf.  Talent.] 

TOLERATION,  tol-er-a'shun,  n.  act  of  tol- 
erating: allowance  of  what  is  not  ap- 
g roved:  liberty  given  to  a  minority  to 
old  and  express  their  own  political  or 
religious  opinions,  and  to  be  admitted  to 
the  same  civil  privileges  as  the  majority. 

TOLL,  t51,  n.  a  tax  for  the  liberty  of  pass- 
ing over  a  bridge  or  road,  selling  goods 
in  a  market,  etc. :  a  portion  oi  grain 
taken  by  a  miller  for  grinding.  pL.S., 
which  (with  Dut.  tol,  and  Ger.  zoll)  is 
from  L.  telonium—Qv.  teldnion,  a  toll- 
booth,  from  telos,  a  tax.] 

TOLL,  tol,  v.t.  to  sound,  as  a  large  bell. — 
v.t.  to  cause  to  sound,  as  a  bell :  to  strike, 
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or  signal  by  striking. — n.  the  sound  of  a 

bell  when  tolling.     [Imitative.! 
TOTJiBAR,  tdl'bfir,  n,  a  movable  bar  across 

a  road,  etc.,  to  stop  passengers  liable  to 

toll. 
TOLLBRIDOE,  tSl'brij,  n.  a  bridge  where 

toll  is  taken. 
TOLLGATE,  tSl'gftt,  n.  a  gate  where  toll  is 

tfiken 

TOLLHOUSE,  tCl'hows,  n.  the  Tiouse  of  a 
fo/?-gatherer. 

TOMAHAWK,  tom'a-hawk,  n.  a  light  war- 
hatchet  of  the  N.  American  Indians, 
either  wielded  or  thrown. — vt,  to  cut  or 
kill  with  a  tomahawk.  [The  Indian  name 
slightly  modified.] 

TOMATO,  to-ma'to,  n.  a  plant,  native  to 
S.  America,  much  cultivated  for  its 
fleshy  fruit ;  called  also  the  **  love-ap- 
ple.''^   [Sp.,  from  the  native  American.] 

TOMB,  fd5m,  n.  a  pit  or  vault  in  the  earth, 
in  which  a  dead  bodv  is  placed :  a  tomb- 
stone. [Fr.  tomhe,  through  Late  L.  turn- 
6a,  from  Or.  tymbos,'] 

TOMBOY,  tom'boi,  n.  a  wild  rompine  girl. 
[From  Tom,  for  Thomas,  and  Boy.  J 

TOMBSTONE,  todm'stOn,  n.  a  stone  erected 
over  a  tomb  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  dead. 

TOMCAT,  tom'kat,  n.  a  male  cat,  esp.  when 
full  erown  [ToM,  a  common  male  name, 
and  Cat.] 

TOME,  t5m,  n.  nart  of  a  book :  a  volume 
of  a  large  work  :  a  book.  [Lit.  "  a  piece 
cut  oflf,"  Fr. — ^L. — Gr.  tomos,  from  root  of 
temnd,  to  cut.] 

TOMFOOL,  tom'f66l,  n.  a  great  fool :  a 
trifling  fellow. — ^Tom'foolert,  n.  foolish 
trifling  or  jesting  :  buffoonery.  [Cf.  Tom- 
tit J^ 

TO-MORROW,  too-mor'5,  n.  the  morrow 
after  this.  [To,  a  corr.  of  the  or  thia,  and 

MOBROW.] 

TOMTIT,  tom'tit,  n.  the  ^ttoouse.  [T6m, 
a  common  name  like  Jack,  and  Tit,  as  in 
Titmouse.    Cf.  Tomcat  and  Tomfool.] 

TON,  tun,  n.  (lit)  a  barrel,  hence  a  barrel- 
full  :  90  cwt.  or  3340  lbs.  avoir.  [AS. 
tunne,  a  vat  tub;  G^r.  Unrne,  O.  Qer. 
tunna,  cask.]    • 

TONE,  t5n,  n.  the  character  of  a  sound : 
quality  of  the  voice :  harmony  of  the 
colors  of  a  painting,  also  its  character- 
istic expression  as  distinguisbed  by  its 
color:  character  or  style:  state  of  mind: 
mood :  a  hesdthy  state  of  the  body.— ^.^. 
to  utter  with  an  affected  tone:  to  intone. 
[L.  ^ontw— Gr.  tonoa,  a  sound — temOf  to 
stretch.    See  THxnn>EB.] 

TONED,  tOnd,  adj»  having  a  tone  (in  com- 
poundbi). 

TONOS,  ton^z,  n,pl,  a  domestic  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  two  jointed  pieces  or 
shafts  of  metal,  used  for  lifting.  [A.S. 
tange;  Ice.  taung,  Qer.  zange,  from  a 
root  seen  in  A.S.  ge-tingan,  to  press, 
push.] 

TONGXXE,  tnugf  n.  the  fleshy  organ  in  the 
mouth,  used  in  tasting,  swallowing,  and 
speech :  power  of  speech :  manner  of 
speaking :  speech  :  discourse  :  a  lan- 
guage :  anytning  like  a  tongue  in  shape : 
the  catch  of  a  buckle :  the  pointer  of  a 
balance :  a  point  of  land.  [A.S.  tunge  ; 
Ice.  tunga,  Ger.  zunge,  the  tongue ;  L. 
lingua  (old  form  dinqua),  Sans,  jthvd,] 

TONGUED,  tungd,  arfi.  having  a  tongue. 

TONGUELESS,  tung'les,  ac(j\  having  no 
tongue :  mute. 

TONGUE-TIED,  tung'-tid,  a<^\  having  an 
impediment,  as  if  the  tongue  were  tied : 
unable  to  speak  freely. 

TONIC,  ton'ik,  ad},  relating  to  tones  or 
sounds :  (med,)  giving  tone  and  vigor  to 
the  system :  giving  or  increasing  strength. 
— n.  a  medicine  which  gives  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  system. 


TONIC  SOLFA,  ton'ik  s5I-f&',  n.  a  modem 
system  of  musical  notation,  in  which  the 
notes  are  indicated  by  letters,  and  time 
and  accent  by  dashes  and  colons. 

TO-NIGHT,  too-nit',  n.,  this  night:  the 
ni£bt  after  the  present  day. 

TONNAGE,  tun'ai,  n,  the  weight  in  tons 
of  goods  in  a  ship  :  the  cubical  content 
of  a  ship :  a  duty  on  ships,  estimated 
per  ton. 

TONSIL,  ton'sil,  n.  one  of  two  glands  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  so  named  from 
its  shape. — ToNBlLins,  ton-sii-i'tis,  n.  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils.  [L.  ionsiUa, 
a  stake,  a  tonsil,  dim.  of  tonsa,  an  oar.1 

TONSHiE,  ton'sil,  acy.  that  may  be  elippea, 
[L.  tonsUis — tondeo,  tonsum,  to  chp,  to 
shear  1 

TONSURE,  ton'shOSr,  n.  act  of  clipping 
the  hair,  or  of  shaving  the  head :  the 
corona  worn  by  priests  as  a  mark  of 
their  order.  [L.  tonsura^  a  shearing — 
tondeOj] 

TONTINE,  ton-t6n',  n.  a  kind  of  life-annuity 
increasing  as  the  subscribers  die :  a  loan 
raised  with  the  beneflt  of  survivorship. 
[From  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan,  its  inventor.] 

TOO,  t65,  adv.  over :  more  than  enough : 
likewise.  [A  form  of  To,  sig.  lit.  *'  added 
to."J 

TOOK,  took,  paJ,  and  obs.  pa,p,  of  Take. 

TOOL,  td5l,  n.  an  instrument  used  by 
workmen:  one  who  acts  as  the  mere 
instrument  of  another.  [A.S.  tol,  perh. 
from  the  root  of  Tow.] 

TOOTH,  t55tb,  n.  one  of  the  small  bones 
in  the  jaws,  used  in  biting  and  chewing : 
the  taste  or  palate :  anything  toothlike : 
a  prong :  one  of  the  projections  on  a 
saw  or  wheel :— ^/.  Tekth. — v,t,  to  fur- 
nish with  teeth  :  to  cut  into  teeth.  [A. 
S.  toth  (for  tonth);  co^.  with  Goth. 
tunthus,  L.  dens,  dent^is,  Gr.  o-dous^ 
o-dont-os.  Sans,  danta,  dant,  prob.  the 
part,  of  ad,  E.  Eat.] 

Toothache,  toath'ak,  n.  an  ache  or  pain 
in  a  tooth, 

TOOTHED,  tOotht,  a4j\  having  teeth: 
(bot.)  having  toothlike  pi^jections  on  the 
edge,  as  a  leaf. 

TOOTHPICK,  tWth'pik,  n.  an  instrument 
forpicfciT^out  anything  in  the  teeth. 

TOOTHSOME,  tOdth'sum,  adj.  pleasant  to 
the  taste. 

TOP,  top,  n.  the  highest  part  of  anything: 
the  upper  end  of  surface :  the  upper  part 
of  a  plant :  the  crown  of  the  head  :  the 
highest  place  or  rank  :  the  chief  or  high- 
est person  :  (naut.)  a  small,  platform  at 
the  head  of  the  lower  mast. — v.t.  to 
cover  on  the  top :  to  tip :  to  rise  above : 
to  surpass :  to  rise  to  the  top  of :  to  take 
off  the  top  of  :—pr,p,  topping ;  pa.t. 
and  t>a.p.  topped.    [A.S. ;  Ger.  zim^.] 

TOP,  lop,  n.  a  child^s  toy,  shaped  like  a 
pear,  and  set  or  kept  wnirlin|^  round  by 
means  of  a  string  or  a  whip.  [Prob. 
same  as  above  word,  and  sig.  orig.  **  a 
pointed  piece  of  wood."] 

TOPAZ,  t5'paz,  n.  a  precious  stone  having 
brilliant  colors,  generally  yellowish.  [Gr. 
tqpaxos.] 

TOP-DRESSING,  top'-dres'ing,  n.  a  dress- 
ing of  manure  laid  on  the  top  or  surface 
of  land. 

TOPE,  t6p,  71.  one  of  the  monumental 
shrines  of  the  Buddhists.  [Corr.  from 
Sans,  stupa,  a  heap.] 

TOPER,  to'per,  n.  a  drunkard.  [Frora  tope, 
an  obs.  v.  "to  drink  hard,**  from  the 
phrase  to  top  off,  sig.  **to  drink  off  at 
one  draught."] 

TOPGALLANT,  top'gal-ant,  ocj;.  applied 
to  the  mast  and  sail  next  above  the  top- 
mast and  topsail  and  below  the  royal 
mast.      

TOP-HEAVY,  top'-hev'i,  a^j.  having  the 


top  or  upper  part  too  heavy  for  the 
lower. 

TOPIC,  top'ik,  n.  a  subject  of  discourse  or 
argument :  a  matter.  [Gr.  ta  tcpika,  the 
general  principles  of  argument — topos,  a 

^place.l 

TOPICAL,  top'ik-^,  adj.  pertaining  to  a 
place  :  local :  relating  to  a  topic  or  sub- 
ject.~ToPlOAL  BEdTATlON,  in  education- 
al theory  and  art,  a  new  method  by  which 
pupils  and  students  are  requined  to  write 
or  give  orallv  the  main  points  of  a  sub- 
ject, without  the  intervention  of  question 
and  answer. 

TOPICALLY,  top'i-kaiOi,  adv.  with  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  place  or  topic. 

TOPMAST,  top'mast,  n.  the  second  mast, 
or  that  immediately  above  the  lower 
mast.  [highest. 

TOPMOST,  top'mOst,  adj.  next  the  top  : 

TOPOGRAPHER,  to-pog'raf-er,  n.  one  who 
describes  a  place,  etc. :  one  skilled  in  to- 
pography. 

TOPOGRAPHIC,  top-o-CTafik,  TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL, top-o-grarik-al,  adb'.  per- 
taining to  fopoflrropfty. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  to-pog'raf-i,  n.  the  de- 
scription of  A  place:  a  detailed  account  of 
the  superficiaff eatures  of  a  tract  of  coun- 
try :  the  art  of  describing  places.  [Gr. 
topos,  a  place,  graphb,  to  describe.] 

TOPPLE,  topi,  v.t.  to  fall  forward :  to 
tumble  down.  [Extension  of  Top,  sig. 
orig.  **  to  fall  top  foremost."] 

TOPSAIL,  top-s&l,  n.  a  sail  across  the  top" 
mast. 

TOPSYTURVY,  top'si-tur-vi,  adv.  bottom 
upwards.  [According  to  Wedgwood,  for 
topsC  to*er  way,  corr.  of  "topside  the 
other  way."] 

TORCH,  torch,  n.  alight  formed  of  ttoiated 
tow  dipped  in  pitch  or  other  inflammable 
material :  a  large  candle  or  flambeau. 
[Fr.  torche—lu  tortum,  pa,  p.  of  torgueo, 
to  twist.] 

TORE,  tor,  pa.t.  of  Tear. 

TORMENT,  tor'ment,  n.  torture  :  anguish: 
that  which  causes  pain.  [lit.  "  twisting 
jpain,"  L.  torgueo,  to  twist.] 

TORMENT,  tor-ment',  v.t.  to  torture :  to 
put  to  extreme  pain,  physical  or  mental: 
to  distress  :  to  afllict. 

TORMENTINGLY.  tor-ment'ing-li,  adv.  in 
a  tormenting  manner. 

TORMENTOR,  tor-ment'or,  n.  one  who  or 
that  which  torments :  (B.)  a  torturer,  an 
executioner. 

TORN,  t6m,  pa.p.  of  Tear  :  (JB.)  stolen. 

TORN ADO,tor-n&'do,n.a  violent  hurricane, 
frequent  in  tropical  countries.  [Lit.  ''a 
turning  or  whirling,"  Sp. — forwar— Low 
L.  tomare.    See  Turn.] 

TORPEDO,  tor-p6'do,  n.  a  species  of  eel 
having  the  power  of  giving  an  electric 
shock  when  touched  so  as  to  produce 
torpor  or  numbness,  the  cramp-fish:  a 
sub-marine  apparatus  for  destroying 
shipping  by  explosion.  [L. — torpeo,  to 
be  stiff  J 

TORPESCENT,  tor-pes'ent,  adj.,  becoming 
torpid  or  numb. — n.  Torfes'cenok.  [L., 
pr.p.  of  torpesoo,  to  become  stiff — torpeo, 
to  be  stiff.] 

TORPID,  tor'pid,  adj.,  stiff,  numb:  having 
lost  the  power  of  motion  and  feeling: 
sluggish.— adv.  Tor'pidly. — n.  TOR'pnv 
NESS.    [L.  torpidus-^torpeo.] 

TORPIDITY,  tor-pid'i-ti,  TORPITDDE, 
tor^pi-tfld,  n.  state  of  being  torpid:  numb^ 
ness :  dullness  :  stupidity. 

TORPOR,  tor'por,  n.  numbness:  inactivity: 
dullness  :  stupidity.    [L. — torpeo.'] 

TORQUE,  tork,  n.  a  necklace  of  metal 
rings  interlaced.  [L.  torques — torgueo, 
to  twist.    Cf .  Torsion.] 

TORREFACTION,  tor-e-fak'shnn,  n.  act  of 
torrtfying :  state  of  being  torrefied. 
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TORREFY,  tor'e-fl,  v,t  to  scorch:  to  parch: 
— pa.f.  and  pa,p,  torr'efied.  [L.  torreOt 
to  dry,  to  burn,  /acto,  to  make.    Cf.  TOB- 

RID.] 

TORRENT,  tor'ent,  n.  a  rushing  stream  :  a 
strong*  or  turbulent  current.  [L.  torrens, 
-entUy  boiling,  pr.p.  of  torreo,  to  dry,  to 
burn.    See  TORRID.] 

TORRID,  tor'id,  at^*.,7mmtnfjror  parchii^g : 
violently  hot:  dried  with  heat. — n.  Torb'- 
IDNESS.  \h.torridtia — ^^orreo,  to  bum, 
parch.    Bee  Thirst.] 

TORSION,  tor'shun,  n.  act  of  twistina  or 
turDing  a  body :  the  force  with  wnich 
a  thread  or  wire  tends  to  return  when 
twisted.  [L.  tarsio — torqueo,  tortum,  to 
twist.  1 

TORSION-BALANCE,  tor'shun-bal'ans,  n. 
an  instrument  for  measuring  verr  minute 
forces  by  a  delicate  horlzontar  bar  or 
needle,  suspended  by  a  very  fine  thread 
or  wire. 

TORSO,  tor'sQ,  n.  the  trunk  of  a  statue 
without  head  or  limbs: — pL  Tor'bos. 
[It. — L.  thyrsuBi  a  stalk,  stem  of  a  plant 
—Or.  ihyraosJ] 

TORTILE,  tor'tu,  a4j.,  twisted:  wreathed  : 
coiled.    [L.] 

TORTOISE,  tor'tis,  n.  a  reptile  from  which 
the  head,  neck,  tail,  ana  limbs  protrude, 
so  called  either  from  its  crooked  feet  or 
winding  motion.  [O.  Pr.  tortis,  from  L. 
tortus^  twisted.    Of.  Turtle.] 

TORTOISESHELL,  tor'tis-shel,  n.  the  ^leU 
of  a  species  of  turtle  —  turtles  being 
formerly  confounded  with  tortoises, — 
adi,  of  the  color  of  the  foreeoing. 

TORTUOSE,  tor'ta-6s,  acQ.,  turiated: 
wreathed;   winding.      [L.] 

TORTUOSITY,  tor-tftrosl-ti,  ».  state  of 
being^  tortuous, 

TORTUOUS,  tor'ttl-us,  acff,,  hoisted,  wind- 
ing :  (fig,)  deceitful.— adv.  Tor'tuoubly. 
—m,  tor'tuoububss.  [From  L.  torqueo, 
tortum,  to  twist.] 

TORTURE,  toKtdr,  n.  a  putting  to  the 
rack  or  severe  pain  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion, or  as  a  pumshment :  extreme  pain  : 
anguish  of  body  or  mind. — r.f.  to  put  to 
torture  or  to  the  rack:  to  put  to  extreme 
pain :  to  annoy :  to  vex. — n.  Tor'TURBR. 
[Late  L.  tortura,  lit.  ''a  twisting,**  hence 
torment — torqeuo,    Cf.  Torsion.] 

TORY,  t6'ri,  n.  M)plied  to  a  Conservative 
in  English  ana  Canadian  politics :  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Revolution,  a  roy- 
alist or  supporter  of  the  crown  against 
the  colonies.  [Ir.  toiridhe,  lit.  "pursuer^* 
first  applied  to  the  Irish  bog-trotters  and 
robbers,  next,  about  1680,  to  the  hottest 
asserters  of  the  royal  prerogative.] 

TORYISM,  tO'ri-izm,  n.  the  principles  of 
the  Tories, 

TOSS,  tos,  v,t,  to  throw  up  suddenly  or 
violently:  to  cause  to  rise  and  fall:  to 
make  restless:  to  agitate. — v,i.  to  be 
tossed  :  to  be  in  violent  commotion :  to 
tumble  about :  to  flin^. — n.  act  of  throw- 
ing upward :  a  throwing  up  of  the  head. 
— n.  Toss'ER.— Toss  UP,  to  throw  a  coin 
into  the  air  and  wager  on  which  side  it 
will  fall.  [Celt.,  as  W.  tosiaw,  to  jerk, 
toSy  a  quick  Jerk.] 

TOST,  tost,  a  form  of  TofiSBD,  pa,p,  of 
Toss. 

TOTAL,  td'tal,  adf.,  whole :  oomplete :  un- 
divided. — n.  the  whole :  the  entire 
amount. — adv,  To'tally.  [Fr. — ^Low  L. 
totalis^lj,  totua,  whole.] 

TOTALITY,  t6-tal'i-ti,  n.  the  whole  sum, 
quantity,  or  amount. 

TOTEM,  td'tem,  n.  among  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  an  animal  or  ve^table  re- 
garded as  the  protector  of  a  tnbe. 

TOTTER,  tot'er,  v.i.  to  shake  as  if  about 
to  fall :  to  be  unsteeidy :  to  stagger :  to 
shake.— ft.  TorfBRKR.  [Prob.  Imitative.] 


TOTJOAN,  tOO'kan,  n.  a  genus  of  S.  Ameri- 
can birds,  with  a  very  large  bill,  [FV.— 
Brazilian.] 

TOUCH,  tuch,  v.t,  to  come  in  contact 
with  :  to  perceive  by  feeling :  to  reach  : 
to  relate  to :  to  handle  or  treat  gently 
or  slightly :  to  move  or  soften  :  to  influ- 
enoe.— 4;.t.  to  be  in  contact  with :  to 
speak  of  anything  slightly.— n.  act  of 
touching :  a  movement  on  a  musical 
instrument :  sense  of  feeling :  an  afifec- 
tion  or  emotion  :  a  little  :  (music)  resist- 
ance of  the  keys  of  an  instrument  to  the 
fingers,  [Fr.  toucher  (It.  toooare),  from 
Ger.  zucken,  to  move,  to  draw.] 

TOUCHHOLB,  tuch'hOl,  n.  the  small  hole 
of  a  cannon  through  which  the  fire  is 
commiinicated  to  the  charge. 

TOUCHINO,  tuch'ing,  acf^'.  affecting:  mov- 
ing :  pathetic— prep,  concerning :  with 
regard  to. — adv,  Touoh'ingly. 

TOUCH-NEEDLE,  tuch'-nS'dl,  n.  a  small 
bar  or  needle  of  gold  for  testing  articles 
of  the  same  metal  by  comparing  the 
streaks  they  make  on  a  foiiCAstone  with 
those  made  by  the  needle. 

TOUCHSTONE,  tuch'stdn,  n.  a  kind  of 
compact  basalt  or  stone  for  testing  gold 
or  silver  by  the  streak  of  the  totich- 
needle  :   any  test. 

TOUCHWOOD,  tuch'wood,  n.  decayed 
uxx)d  requiring  only  to  be  totiched  by 
fire  to  burn. 

TOUGH,  tuf ,  adj.  not  easily  broken :  firm: 
stiff :  sticky  :  tenacious :  able  to  endure 
hardship.— oclt;.  Touoh'lt.-^i.  Touoh'- 
NS68.    [A.S.  toh;  cog.  with  Qer.  sMe,] 

TOUGHEN,  tuf  n,  v.t  or  v.i.  to  make  or 
become  tough, 

TOUGHISH,  tuf  iah,  ado.  rather  tough. 

TOUR,  tOor,  n.  a  turn  or  circle :  a  going 
round  :  a  journey  in  a  circuit:  a  pro- 
longed journey:  a  ramble.  [Fr.— L.  and 
Or.  tomos,  a  Uirn.    Cf.  Turn.] 

TOURIST,  t6dr'ist,  n.  one  who  makes  a 
tour. 

TOURMALINE,  tddr'ma-lin,  n.  a  beautiful 
mineral  used  for  jewellery.  [From  Tour- 
mali,  in  Ceylon,  whence  a  variety  of  the 
stone  was  first  brought.] 

TOURNAMENT,  tdOr'na  -  ment,  TOUR- 
NEY, tdoKni,  n.  a  mock  fight  in  which 
combatants,  generally  <m  horseback, 
fought  to  show  their  skill  in  arms,  so 
called  probably  from  the  rapid  tuminq 
of  their  horses.  [O.Fr.  toumiement;  and 
Fr.  toumoi' — toumoyer  —  L.  tomo,  to 
turn.l^  

TOURNIQUET,  t56r'ni-ket,  n.  a  bandage 
which  is  tightened  by  turning  a  screw  to 
check  a  flow  of  blood,  used  chiefly  in  am- 
putations. [Fr. — toumer — L.  tomo,  to 
turn.] 

TOUT,  towt,  v.t.  to  look  out  for  custom  in 
an  obtrusive  way. — n.  Tout'er.  [A.S. 
totian,  to  look  out.] 

TOW,  td,  r.^.  to  tug  orjmZZ  a  vessel  through 
the  water  with  a  rope. — n.  orig.  a  rope 
for  towing  with  :  the  coarse  part  of  flax 
or  hemp.     [A.S.  teohan,  teon,    Cf.  Tug.] 

TOWAGE,  tS'aj,  71.  act  of  towing :  money 
for  towing. 

TOWARD,  t6'ard,  TOWARDS,  t5'ardz, 
prep,  in  the  direction  of :  with  a  tend- 
ency to.  —  adv,  nearly:  in  a  state  of 
preparation.  [A.S.  toweard — to,  to,  and 
tram,  sig.  direction.  Cf .  Forward,  For- 

^ITARDS  1 

TOWARD,  td'ward,  TOWARDLY,  tt/ward- 
)i,  adj,  ready  to  do  or  learn :  apt.— im. 

TO'WABDNBBS,  TO'WARDUNBSS. 

TOWBOAT,  t5'b6t,  n.  a  6oa^  that  is  towed, 
or  one  used  for  towing  other  vessels. 

TOWEL,  tow'el,  n.  a  cloth  for  wiping  the 
skin  after  it  is  washed,  and  for  other  pur- 
[Fr.    touoOle— O.  G«t.    iwehde 


(Ger.  quMe) — O.  Ger.    duahan,    Qoth. 
thwahan,  to  wash.    Cf.  Doily.] 

TOWELLING,  tow'el-ing,  n.  cloth  for 
tow^s 

TOWER,  tow'er,  n.  a  lofty  building,  stand- 
ing alone  or  forming  part  of  another :  a 
fortress. — vA.  to  rise  into  the  air :  to  be 
lofty.  [A.S.  tur,  tor  (Gter.  thwrm,  Fr. 
tour),  from  L.  turris,  a  tower.] 

TOWERED,  toVerd,  adi.  having  towers. 

TOYTEEONG,  tow'er-ing,€M;(;.  very  high: 
elevated 

TOWERY,'  tow'er-i,  adj,  having  towers: 
lofty. 

TOWLINE,  tdOin,  n.  a  line  used  in  towing. 

TOWN,  town,  n,  a  place  larger  than  a  vil- 
lage, not  a  eity:  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town.  [A.S.  tun,  an  inclosure,  town ; 
Ice.  tun,  Ger.  zaun,  a  hedge.] 

TOWNCLERK,  town'klerk,  n.  a  derk  who 
keeps  the  records  of  a  town* 

TOWNCRIER,  town'kri-er,  n.  one  who 
cries  or  makes  public  proclamations  in  a 
town, 

TOWNHALL,  town'hawl,  n.  a  public  haU 
for  the  official  business  of  a  town, 

TOWNHOUSE,  town'hows,  n.  a  house  or 
building  for  transaoting  the  public  busi- 
ness of  a  town,  80  called  in  England: 
a  house  in  town  as  opposed  to  one  in  the 
country. 

TOWNSFOLK,  townz'CSk,  n.  the  folk  or 
people  of  a  town, 

TOWNSHIP,  town'ahip,  n.  the  territory  or 
district  of  a  town  :  tne  corporation  of  a 
town  :  a  district :  a  division  of  a  county 
— in  many  States,  and  in  Am^can  land 
measure,  six  miles  square  or  thirty-eix 
square  miles  or  section .s^28,040  acres. 

TOWNSMAN,  townz'man,  n.  an  inhabitant 
or  fellow-inhabitant  of  a  town.  [Town 
and  Man.] 

TOWNTALK.  town'tawk,  n.  the  general 
talk  of  a  town :  the  subject  of  common 
conversation. 

TOXICOLOGY,  toks-i-kol'o-ji,  n.  the  sci- 
ence of  poisons. — ^ToxiooL'ooiST,  n.  one 
versed  in  toxicology. — cufj,  ToxioOLO©'- 
ICAL.  [Gr.  toxikon,  arrow-poison — toxi- 
kos,  for  the  bow — toxon,  a  bow,  logos, 
discourse.] 

TOY,  toy,  n.  a  child's  plaything :  a  trifle  : 
a  thing  only  for  amusement  or  look :  a 
matter  of  no  importance  :  sport. — v.i,  to 
trifle :  to  dally  amorously.  [Dut.  tooi, 
ornaments.] 

TOYISH,  tojrish,  adj,  given  to  toying  or 
trifling  :   playful :   wanton. — adv,  Toy'- 

ISHLY.— n.  Toy'ISHNESS. 

TRACE,  tr&s,  n.  a  mark  left :  footprint : — 
pL  the  straps  by  which  a  veiricle  is 
drawn. — t?.^.  to  follow  by  tracks  or  foot- 
steps :  to  follow  with  exactness :  to 
sketch.— n.  Trac'er.  [Fr.  —  L.  tractus, 
pa.  p.  of  traho,  to  drawTj 

TRACEABLE,  tras'a-bl,  adj,  that  may  be 
traced.-n.  TRACE'ABLENESS.-adt?.  Track'- 

ABLY. 

TRACERY,  trfts'er-i,  n,  ornamentation 
traced  in  flowing  outline  :  certain  orna- 
mental stonework. 

TRACHEA,  trarke'a,  n.  the  windpipe  or 
tube  which  conveys  air  to  the  lungs,  so 
called  from  its  roughness,  it  being  formed 
of  ringrs  of  gristle :— ^Z.  TtLACBJR\SL^-adj. 
Trache'aIn  [L.  /roc/ifa— Gr.  traehys 
tracheia,  rough.] 

TRACHEOTOMY,  trak-e-ot'o-mi,  n.  the 
operation  of  making  an  opening  in  the 
trachea,  [Trachea,  and  the  root  of  Gr. 
temno,  to  cut  (see  Tomb).] 

TRACING,  trasMng,  n.  act  of  one  who 
traces:  act  of  copying  by  marking  on  thin 
paper  the  lines  of  a  pattern  placed  be* 
neath  :  the  copy  so  produced. 

TRACK,  trak,  v.t,  to  follow  by  marks  or 
footsteps :  to  tow.— ^.  a  mark  left :  foot- 
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print :  a  beaten  path :  course :  the  two 
parallel  lines  of  raOs  on  railways. — 
Track'less,  ady,  without  a  path :  un- 
trodden.— ^Trac^road,  n.  a  towing-path. 
[Fr.  traquer,  to  beat  a  wood,  to  hunt, 
orig.  to  draw  a  net  round  a  wood  to  catch 
the  game  in  it,  from  Dut.  trekken,  to 
draw.] 

TRACT,  trakt,  n.  something  draitm  out  or 
extended :  continued  duration  :  a  region: 
a  short  treatise.  [L.,  from  the  pa.  p.  of 
traho,  to  draw.] 

TRACTABILITY,  trakt-a-bil'it-i,  n.  quality 
or  state  of  being  trcustable :  docility. 

TRACTABLE,  traktVbl,  a4f\  easily  drawn^ 
managed,  or  taught :  docile. — n.  TBjLCf' 
ABLENBSS. — odi;.  Traot'ablt.  [L.  frao^o, 
freq.  of  trafio.'] 

TRACTARIAN,  trakt-fir'i-an,  n.  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  with  which 
Puseyism  originated,  —  n.  Tra.otab'ian- 

ISM. 

TRACTILE,  trakt'U,  adf.  that  may  be 
drawn  out. 

TRACTIOK,  trak'shun,  n.  act  of  drawing 
or  state  of  being  drawn  :  applied,  adject- 
ively,  to  those  steam  engines  wfaich  pro- 
pel  themselves  on  common  roads. 

TRACTIVE,  trakt'iv,  a^dj,  that  draws  or 
pulls. 

TRACTOR,  trakt'or,  n.  that  which  draws. 

TRADE,  trad,  n.  buying  and  selling  :  com- 
merce :  occupation :  men  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation. — vA,  to  buy  and  sell : 
to  act  merely  for  money. — v,L  to  traffic 
with.  —  n.  l^kAD'KB.  [Ety.  dub. ;  prob. 
from  Fr.  traite,  transport  of  goods — ^L. 
tracto,  freq,  of  traho,  to  draw.] 

TRADEMARK,  tr&d'mark,  n.  any  name  or 
distinctive  device  warranting  goods  for 
sale  as  the  production  of  any  individual 
or  firm :  trademarks  are  usually  regis- 
tered in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

TRADESMAN,  tr&dz'man,  n.  a  common 
name  for  a  storekeeper :  a  mechanic : — 
fern,  Trades'woman. 

TRADES-UNION,  tradz'-fln'yun,  n.  Aunion 
among  those  of  the  same  trade  to  main- 
tain their  rights. 

TRADEWINDS,  tr&d'windz,  n.,  winds  in 
and  near  the  torrid  zone,  so  called  from 
their  great  service  to  trade, 

TRADITION,  tra-dish'un,  n.  the  handing 
down  of  opinions  or  practices  to  posterity 
unwritten.  [L.  transj  over,  and  do,  to 
give.] 

TRADmONAL,  tra-dish'un-al,  TRADI- 
TIONARY, tra-dish'un-ar-i,  adj,  deliver- 
ed by  tradition, — advs.  Tbadi%onally, 
Tradi'tionabilt. 

TRADITIONIST,  tra-dish'un-ist,  n.  one 
who  adheres  to  tradition, 

TRADUCE,  tra-dds',  v.t,  to  calumniate:  to 
defame.— n.  Tradu'cer.  FL.  traduco,  to 
lead  along,  to  make  a  public  show  of — 
trans,  across,  duco,  to  lead.] 

TRAFFIC,  traf'ik,  n.  commerce:  large 
trade  :  the  business  done  on  a  railway, 
etc. — v,i,  to  trade:  to  trade  meanly, — 
v,t.  to  exchange  :  —rW-P*  traflficking ; 
pad,  and  pa.p,  traflricked. — n.  Trapf'- 
ICKXR.  [Fr.  trafic  —  It.  trafflco,  prob. 
from  L.  tranSy  across,  and  faceret  to 
make  1 

TRAGEDIAN,  tra-je'di-an,  n.  an  actor  of 
tragedy, 

TRAuEDT,  traj'e-di,  n.  a  species  of  drama 
in  which  the  action  and  language  are 
elevated,  and  the  catastrophe  sad :  any 
mournful  and  dreadful  event.  [Lit. 
"  goat-song,"  so  called  either  from  the 
old  dramas  being  exhibited  when  a  goat 
was  sacrificed,  or  from  a  goat  being  the 

grize,  or  because  the  actors  were  dressed 
I  gocU-MoM,  L.  tragoBdia^  from  Gr.  tror 


gddia — tragoSt  a  he-goat,  addos,  ddos,  a 
singer — aetdOj  add,  to  sing.] 
TRAGIC,  traj'ik,  TRAGICAL,  traj'ik-al, 
adi,  pertaining  to  tragedy :  sorrowful : 
calamitous.  —  adv,  Trag'ically.  —  n. 
Trao'icalness.    [L.-r<>r.] 

TRAGI-COMEDY,  traj'i-kom'e-di,  n,  a 
dramatic  piece  in  which  grave  and  comic 
scenes  are  blended. — adjs.  Traq'i-oom'ic, 
Traq'i-oom'ical.— adv.  Trag'i-com'ical- 

LY. 

TRAIL,  trSl,  v.t  to  draw  along  the  ground: 
to  hunt  by  tracking. — vd.  to  be  drawn 
out  in  length :  to  run  or  climb  as  a 
plant. — n.  anything  drawn  out  in  length: 
track  followed  by  the  hunter.  [O.  Fr. 
traitler,  to  hunt  by  tracking — ^L.  traho, 
to  draw.] 

TRAIN,  trSn,  v.t,  to  draw  along:  to  al- 
lure :  to  educate  :  to  discipline  :  to  tame 
for  use,  as  animals :  to  cause  to  grow 
properly :  to  prepare  men  for  athletic 
leats  or  horses  for  the  race. — n.  that 
which  is  drawn  i^ong  after  something 
else :  the  part  of  a  dress  which  trails  be- 
hind the  wearer  :  a  retinue :  a  series  : 
process :  a  line  of  gunpowder  to  fire  a 
charge  :  a  line  of  cars  drawn  by  a  loco- 
motive on  a  railway. — n.  Traiiv'er,  one 
who  prepares  men  for  athletic  feats, 
horses  for  a  race,  or  the  like.  fFr.  trainer, 
through  Low  L.  forms  from  L.  traho,  to 
drawj 

TRAINBAND,  tr&n'band,  n.  a  band  of  men 
trained  to  bear  arms,  though  not  regular 
soldiers. 

TRAIN-BEARER,  trftn'-b&r'er,  n.  one  who 
bears  or  holds  up  a  train,  as  of  a  robe  or 
gown. 

TRAIN-OIL,  trftn'-oil,  n.  whale  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  blubber  by  boiling. 
[Train-  here  is  the  Qer,  and  Scand. 
Iran,  train-oil.] 

TRAIT,  tr&t,  n.  a  drawing :  a  touch :  a 
feature.  [Fr.  —  L.  tractus,  from  the 
pa.  p.  of  traho,  to  draw.] 

TKArrOR,  tra'tur,  n.  one  who,  bemg 
trusted,  betrays :  one  g^lty  of  treason  : 
a  deceiver:— /em.  Trait'rbss.  [Fr.  traitre 
— L.  traditor — trado,  to  give  up,] 

TRAITOROUS,  trS'tur-us,  ad(j,  like  a  trai- 
tor: perfidious:  treasonable. — adv,  Tkai'- 

TOROU8LT. 

TRAJECTORY,  tra-jekt'or-i,  n.  the  curve 
described  by  a  body  (as  a  planet  or  a  pro- 

i'ectile)  un<fer  the  action  of  given  forces. 
From  L.  trqjicio,  -jectum — fians,  across, 
jacio,  to  throw,] 

TRAMMEL,  tram'el,  n.  a  net  used  in  fowl- 
ing and  fishing :  shackles  for  making  a 
horse  amble  :  anything  that  confines. — 
v,t.  to  shackle:  to  confine:— ^.p.  tramm'- 
elling;  pa,t,  and  pa,p,  tramm'elled.  JTFr. 
tramait,  a  net — Low  L.  tremaculum  (lit,) 
**  of  three  meshes,"  from  L.  tres,  three, 
and  macula,  a  mesh.  See  Mail,  defensive 
armor.] 


TRAMONTANE,  trarmon't&n,  adj,  lying 
beyond  the  mountains  (orig.  the  Alps), 
from  Rome  :   foreign  :    uncivilized.     [L. 


trans,  beyond,  mons^montis,  a  mountain.] 
TRAMP,  tramp,  v,t,  to  tread. — n,  a  foot- 
journev:  a  vagrant.     [An  extension  of 
Trap,  trip  ;  cf.  Ger.  trampen,] 

TRAMPLE,  tramp'l,  v.t  to  tread  under 
foot:  to  treat  with  pride,  to  insult. — 
v.t.  to  tread  in  contempt :  to  tread  forc- 
ibly and  rapidly. — n,  TRAMF'ler.  [Ex- 
tension of  Tramp,] 

TRAMR0AD,tram'r5d,TRAMWAY,  tram'- 
w&,  n.  in  England  a  road  or  way  for  car- 
riages or  wagons  to  run  along  easily  :  in 
this  country  called  street  railroad  ;  when 
operated  by  cable,  cable  road  ;  when  by 
electricity,  electric  railway.  [Prob.  sim- 
ply a  way  or  track  made  of  beams,  from 


Prov.  E.  tram,  a  beam,  which  is  prob. 
from  Ice.  tramn,  a  beam.] 

TRANCE,  trans,  n.  a  state  in  which  the 
soul  appears  to  be  absent  from  the  body, 
or  to  be  wrapped  in  visions :  catalepsy. 
fFr.  transe — transir,  to  be  chilled — ^L. 
trans-ire,  to  go  across,  in  Late  L.  to 
pass  aw^,  to  die.] 

TRANQUIL,  trang'kwil,  adj,,  quiet:  i)eace- 
ful. — adv.  Tran'quiixy,  [L.  franquillus.l 

TRANQUILLITY,  trang-kwil'it-i,  TRAN- 
QUILNESS,  trang'kwil-nes,  n,  state  of 
being  tranquil :  quietness. 

TRANQUILLIZE,  trang'kwil  -  Iz,  v,t  to 
make  tranquil. 

TRANSACT,  trans -akt',  v.t.  to  carry 
through  or  mana^  :  to  perform. — v,t, 
to  manage  anything. — n.  Transact'or. 
[L.  transactum,  pa. p.  of  transigo — trans, 
through,  and  ago,  to  carry  on.  See  Act.] 

TRANSACTION,  trans-ak'shun,  n.  act  of 
transacting :  management  of  any  affair : 
an  affair. 

TRANSALPINE,  trans-alp'in,  adj.,  beyond 
the  Alps  (in  regard  to  Rome).  [L.  trans- 
alpinus — trans,  beyond,  and  Alpinus,  of 
the  Alps.] 

TRANSATLANTIC,  trans-at-lan'tik,  adj., 
beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  as,  England, 
France,  etc. 

TRANSCEND,  tran-send',  v.t,  to  riseaboye: 
to  surmount:  to  surpass:  to  exceed.  [L. 
trans,  beyond,  scanao,  to  cHmb.] 

TRANSCENDENT,  tran  -  send'en t,  adj. , 
transcending:  superior  or  supreme  in 
excellence  :  surpassine  others  :  beyond 
human  knowledge. — oav.TRAKBCENb'Wp- 
LY.— n.  Tranbcend'encb. 

TRANSCENDENTAL,  tran  -  send  -  ent'al, 
adj,,  transcending:  supereminent,  sur- 
passing others :  concerned  with  what  is 
independent  of  experience  :  vagufe, — adv, 
Transcendent'ally. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM,  tran  -  send-ent'- 
al-izm,  n.  the  investigation  of  what  is 
a  priori  in  human  knowledge,  or  inde- 
pendent of  experience:  that  which  is 
vague  and  illusive  in  philosophy. — n. 
Transcendent'aijst. 

TRANSCRIBE,  tran-skrib',t7.f.  to  write  over 
from  one  book  into  another :  to  copy. — 
n.  Transcrib'er.  [L.  transcribo,  -scrip- 
turn — trans,  over,  scribo,  to  write.] 

TRANSCRIPT,  tran'skript,  n.  that  which 
is  transcribeii :  a  copy. 

TRANSCRIPTION,  tran-skrip'shun,  n.  the 
act  of  copying :  a  transcript :  a  copy. 

TRANSEFT,  tran'sept,  n.  one  of  the  wings 
or  cross-aisles  of  a  church,  at  right 
angles  to  the  nave.  FL.  trans,  across, 
and  septum,  an  inclosure  —  sepes,  a 
hedge.] 

TRANSFER,  trans-fer',  v,t,  to  carry  or 
bring  over :  to  convey  to  another  place  : 
to  remove :  to  transport  :—pr,p.  trans- 
ferr'ing  ;  pa.t,  and  pa,p.  transferred'. — 
n.  Transferr'er.  [L.  trans,  across,  fero, 
to  carry.] 

TRANSFEK,  trans'fer,  n.  the  act  of  trans- 
ferring: the  conveyance  of  anything 
from  one  person  or  place  to  another : 
that  which  is  transferred  :  applied,  spe- 
cifically, to  the  conveying  of  real  estate. 

TRANSFERABLE,  trans-fer'a-bl,  TRANS- 
FERRIBLE,  trans-fer'i-bl,  adj,  that  may 
be  transferred  or  conveyed  from  one 
place  or  person  to  another. — ns.  TraN8- 
ferabil'ity.  Traksferribil'itt. 

TRANSFEREE,  trans-fer-e',  n.  the  person 
to  whom  a  thing  is  transferred. 

TRANSFERENCE,  trans'fer-ens,  n.  the  act 
of  transferring  or  conveying  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another :  passage  from 
one  place  to  another. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  trans-flg-Qr-a'shun, 
n.  a  change  of  form, — The  Transfioura- 
HOK,  the  supernatural  change  in  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  Christ,  described  in  Matt, 
xvii.:  a  feast  of  the  R.  C.  Church,  on  6th 
August,  in  commemoration  of  it. 

TRANSFIGURE,  trans-fig'flr,  v,t.  to  change 
the  figure  or  form  of  :  to  change  the  ap- 
pearance of.  [L.  trans,  across,  denoting 
chanfi^,  and  Figure.  1 

TRANSFIX,  trans-nks',  v.t  to  pierce 
through,    JTj.  trans,  through,  and  Fix.] 

TRANSFORM,  trans-form',  v.t,  to  change 
the  sJiape  of :  to  chanee  into  another 
substance  :  to  change  the  disposition. — 
v.i.  to  be  changed  in  form  or  substance. 
[L.  trans  J  across,  and  Form.] 

TRANSFORMATION,  trans-for-ma'shun,r, 
change  of  form  or  substance. 

TRANSFUSE,  trans-ffiz',  v,t,  to  pour  out 
into  another  vessel  :  to  cause  to  pass 
from  one  to  another :  to  cause  to  be  im- 
bibed.—n.  TRANSFifsiON.  [L.  trails,  over, 
and  fundo,  fusum,  to  pour.] 

TRANSGRESS,  trans-gres',  v.t  to  pass 
beyond  a  limit :  to  break,  as  a  law. — v.i, 
to  offend  by  violating  a  law :  to  sin.  ]L. 
trans,  across,  gradior,  gressus,  to  step.] 

TRANSGRESSION,  trans-gresh'un,  n.  the 
act  of  transgressing :  violation  of  a  law 
or  command  :  offence :  fault :  crime:  sin. 

TRANSGRESSOR, trans-gres'or,  n.  one  who 
transgresses :  one  who  violates  a  law  or 
command :  a  sinner. 

TRANSHIP  or  TRANS-SHIP,  trans-ship', 
v.t.  to  transfer  to  another  ship.  —  n. 
Tran^-seof^ment.    [L.  trans,  across,  and 

ShipO 
TRANSIENT,  tran'shent,  ad(j\  passing :  of 

short  duration:  not  lasting:  momentary. 

---adv.    Tran'siently.  —  n.    Tran'sibnt- 

NESS.    [L.  transiens — trans,  across,  and 

eo,  itum,  to  go.1 

TRANSIT,  transmit,  n.  a  passing  over: 
conveyance  :  passage,  as  of  freight,  on 
railways  and  steamboats  :  rapid  transit, 
the  speedy  transportation  of  passengers 
to  and  from  their  residences,  in  large  and 
crowded  cities;  elevated  and  underground 
railroads  are  the  chief  means  of  rapid 
transit  at  present :  (astr.)  the  passage  of 
a  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian  of  a 
place  :  the  passage  of  a  planet  over  the 
sun*s  disc. 

TRANSITION,  tran-sizh'un,  n.  passage 
from  one  place  or  state  to  another : 
change :  (music)  a  change  of  key.  — 
Transitional,  a4i*  containing  or  denot- 
ing transition. 

TR^SITIVE,  trans'i-tiv,  ady.  passing 
over :  having  the  power  of  passing : 
(gram,)  denoting  a  verb  which  has  an 
object.^odr.  Trans'ittvely.— n.  Trans'- 
mvENESS.    [L.  transitivus,'] 

TRANSITORY,  trans'i-tor-i,  adj.,  going 
or  passing  away :  lasting  for  a  short 
time  :  speediiv  vanishing.— adr.  Trans'i- 

TORILY.— n.  iRANS'rrORINESS. 

TRANSLATE,  trans-l&t',  v.t.  to  remove  to 
another  place :  to  render  into  another 
language  :  to  explam. — n.  Translat'or. 
[L.  trans,  over,  fero,  latum,  to  carry.] 

Translation,  trans-ia'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  translating:  removal  to  another 
place  :  the  rendering  into  another  lan- 
guage :  a  version. 

TRANSLUCENT,  trans-150'sent,  ady.,  shin- 
ing through :  allowing  light  to  pass,  but 
not  transparent :  clear.— odu.  Translu'- 

CENTLY.— n«.  TRANSLU'OENCE,    TRANSLXJ'- 

CENCY.  [L.  translticens — trans,  across, 
and  luceo,  to  shine — lux,  luds,  light.] 

TRANSMARINE,  tran»-ma-ren',  ad(j., 
across  or  beyond  the  sea.  [L.  trans, 
across,  and  l^kRlNB.] 

TRANSMIGRATE,  trans'mi-grat,  v.i.  to 
migrate  or  remove  across,  esp.  to  an- 
other country :  to  pass  into  another 
body  or  state.^ii.  Trans'miorator.  [L. 
trans,  across,  and  Migrate.] 


TRANSMIGRATION,  trans-mi-grft'shun,  n. 
the  act  of  removing  to  another  country  : 
the  passing  into  another  state:  the  pass- 
age of  the  soul  after  death  into  another 
body. 

TRANSMIGRATORY,  trans-mfgra-tor-i, 
qdj.,  passing  to  another  place,  body,  or 
state 

TRANSMISSIBLE,  trans-mis'i-bl,  ac^.  that 
may  be  transmitted  or  passed  from  one 
to  another :  capable  of  being  transmit- 
ted through  any  body  or  substance. — n. 
Transmissibil'ity. 

TRANSMISSION,  trans-mish'un,  TRANS- 
MITTAL, trans-mit'al,  n.  act  of  transmit" 
ting :  the  sending  from  one  place  or  per- 
son to  another  :  passage  through. 

TRANSMIT,  trans-mit',  v.t.  to  send  across 
to  another  person  or  place  :  to  suffer  to 
pass  through  :-^pr.p.  tran6mitt'ing;jpa.^. 
and  pa.p.  transmitt'ed.— ti.Tranbmiit'er. 
[L.  irans,  across,  and  mitto,  missum,  to 
send/l 

TRANSMUTABLE,  trans-mat'a-bl,  adj. 
that  may  be  transmuted  or  chang*^ 
into  a  different  form,  nature,  or  sub- 
stance. —  adv.    Transmut'ably.  —  ns. 

TRANSMtrr'ABLENESS,    TRANSMUTABIL'ITY. 

TRANSMUTATION,  trans-mQt-a'shun,  n. 

a  changing  into  a  different  form,  nature, 

or  substance. 
TRANSMUTE,  trans-mat',  v.t.  to  change 

to  another  form  or  substance.   [L.  trans, 

over,  muto,  to  change.] 

TRANSOM,  tran'sum,  n.  a  thwait  beam 
or  lintel,  esp.  the  horizontal  mullion  or 
crossbar  of  a  window :  in  ships,  the 
beam  across  the  tr^-ernpost  to  strengthen 
the  afterpart.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
sumo,  to  take/l 

TRANSOM  -  WINDOW,  tran'sum- win'd5, 
n.  a  window  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
transom. 

transparence;  trans-par'en-sl,  n.  the 
quality  of  being  transparent :  clearness : 
that  which  is  transparent :  a  picture  on 
semi-transparent  material  seen  by  means 
of  light  shining  through. 

TRANSPARENT,  trans-p&r'ent,  adj.  that 
may  be  distinctly  seen  through  :  clear. — 
adv.  Transpar'ently.  —  n.  Transpar'- 
ENTNBSS.  [L.  trans,  through,  and  pareo, 
to  appear  J 

TRANSPIERCE,  trans-p6rs',  v.t.  to  pierce 
through:  to  permeate.  [L.  trans,  through, 
and  PierceJ 

TRANSPIRATION,  tran-spi-rft'shun,  n.  act 
or  process  of  transpiring:  exhalation 
throueh  the  skin. 

TRANSPIRE,  tran-splr',  v.t.  to  breathe  or 
pass  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. — v.i. 
to  exhale :  to  become  public :  (erroneous- 
ly for)  to  occur.  [L.  trans,  through,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe.]" 

TRANSPLANT,  trans-plant',  v.t.  to  remove 
and  plant  in  another  place :  to  remove. — 
n.  Tranbplanta'tion,  [L.  trans,  across, 
and  Plant.] 

TRANSPORT,  trans-p6rt',  v.t.  to  carry 
across  or  from  one  place  to  another :  to 
banish :  to  carry  away  by  violence  of  pas- 
sion or  pleasure.  [L.  trans,  across,  and 
jporto,  to  carry.] 

TRANSPORT,  trans'port,  n.,  carriage  from 
one  place  to  another :  a  vessel  for  con- 
veyance :  the  conveyance  of  troops  and 
their  necessaries  by  land  or  sea  :  ecstasy. 

TRANSPORTABLE,  trans-pOrt'arbl,  aJy, 
that  may  be  carried  across. 

TRANSPORTATION,  trans-pOr-ta'shun,  n. 
removal:  banishment:  tne  moving  of 
grain  and  merchandise  bv  railway  and 
water  routes  ;  also  applied  to  passenger 
traffic. 

TRANSPOSAL,  tran8-p5z'al,n.  act  of  trans- 
posing :  a  change  of  place  or  order. 


TRANSPOSE,  trans-p5z',  v.t.  to  put  each 
in  the  place  of  the  other  :  to  change,  as 
the  order  of  words,  or  the  key  in  music, 
[Ft.— L.  trans,  across,  and  Fr.  poser  (see 
Pose,  n.).] 

TRANSPOSITION,  trans-po-zish'un,  n.  act 
of  transposing  or  of  putting  one  thing  in 
place  of  another :  state  of  being  trans- 
posed :  a  change  of  the  order  of  words : 
{music)  a  change  of  key  into  a  higher  or 
lower  scale 

TRANS-SHIP,  etc.    See  Tranship,  etc. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATE,  tran-sub-stan'shi- 

&t,  v.t.  to  change  to  another  substance. 

[L.  trans,  acTOBs,mbstantia,  a  substance.] 

TRA2JSUBSTANTIATI0N,  tran-sub-stan- 
shi-a'shun,  n.  a  change  into  another  sub- 
stance: the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  that 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are 
changed  into  Christ's  body  and  blood. 

TRANSVERSE,  trans-vers',  adj.,  turned 
or  Jj'Ing  across.  [L.  trans,  across,  verto, 
versum,  to  turnj 

TRANSVERSELY,  trans-versOi,  adv.  in  a 
transverse  or  cross  direction. 

TRAP,  trap,  n.  an  instrument  for  snaring 
animals :  an  ambush :  a  stratagem  :  a 
contrivance  for  hindering  the  pass^ige 
of  foul  air  from  a  waste-pipe,  etc. — v.t. 
to  catch  in  a  trap  z-^pr.p.  trapp'ing ; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p.  trapped.— «.  Trapp'er. 
[A.S.  trdppe ;  cog.  with  O.  Ger.  trapo, 
a  snare  (whence  Fr.  trappe,  by  which  the 
E.  word  nas  been  modified).] 

TRAP,  trap,  n.  a  term  looseljr  applied  to 
many  rocks  of  volcanic  origm,  so  called 
because  lying  often  in  steps  or  terraces. 
— adj.  Tr.^pfean.  [Sw.  trapp—trappa, 
stairs.] 

TRAJb-,  trap,  v.t.  to  drape  or  adorn  with 
gay  clothes :  to  ornament  i—pr.p.  trapp'- 
mg ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  trapped.  "[Fr.  drap 
—Low  L.  drappus,  cloth.  Cr.  Drab, 
Drape.] 

TRAP  AN,  tra-pan',  v.t.  to  trap:  to  insnare: 
—pr.p.  trapann'ing;  pa.t.  B,nd,pa.p.  tra- 
panned'. — n.  a  snare  :  a  stratagem. — n. 
Trapann'er.  [From  Trap,  instrument 
for  snaring.] 

TRAP-DOOK,  trap'-d6r,  n.  a  door  in  a  floor 
shutting  like  the  catch  of  a  trap. 

TRAPEZE,  tra-pSzT,  TRAPEZIUM,  tra-p6'- 
zi-um,  n.  a  plane  figure  having  four  un- 
equal sides,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel: 
one  of  the  wrist  bones :  a  swing  used 
in  gymnastics.  [Gr.  trapezion,  dim.  of 
trapeza,  a  table  :  contr.  either  from  tri' 
peza,  three-legged,  or  from  tetra-peza^ 

lour-l  egged.  X 

TRAPEZIFORm,  tra-pSz'i-form,  adj.  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  trapeze.  [Gr.  trapeza, 
and  Form.] 

TRAPEZOID,  trap'e-zoid,  n.  a  plane  four- 
sided  figure  like  a  trapezium,  having  two 
of  its  opposite  sides  paraUel.  [Gr.  tra* 
peza,  and  eidos,  form.] 

TRAPEZOIDAL,  trap-e-zoid'al,  adj.  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  trapezoid. 

TRAPPINGS,  trap'ingz,  n.pl.  gay  clothes: 
ornaments,  esp.  those  put  on  horses. 
[See  Trap,  to  drape  or  adorn.] 

TRASH,  trash,  v.t.  to  crop :  to  strip  off 
leaves. — n.  refuse  :  matter  unfit  for  food. 
[Prob.  a  form  of  Thrash.] 

TRASHY,  tra8h'i,acy.  like  trajih:  worthless. 

TRASS,  tras,  n.  a  volcanic  earth  used  as  a 
hydraulic  cement.  [A  form  of  Terrace, 
prob.  through  the  Dutch.] 

Travail,  trav'ai,  n.  excessive  labor:  toil: 
labor  in  childbirth. — v.i.  to  labor:  to  suf- 
fer the  pains  of  childbirth.  [Fr. — ^Prov. 
travar,  Fr.  enrtraver,  to  fetter,  to  em- 
barrass— ^L.  trabes,  a  beam,  which  was 
pierced  with  holes  to  confine  the  feet» 
esp.  of  horses.    See  Turmoil.] 
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TRAVE,  trS.v,  n.  a  beam :  a  wooden  frame 
to  confine  unmly  horses  while  being  shod, 
pt.   trave;  Sp.  trdbe—'L,  trabs,    trdbis, 

TRAVEL,  trav'el,  v,i.  to  walk:  to  journey: 
to  pass  :  to  move. — v.t.  to  pass  :  to  jour- 
ney over:— pr.p.  trav'elling ;  pa.t,  and 
pa,p,  trav'elled. — n,  act  of  passing  from 
place  to  place :  journey  :  labor: — pL  an 
account  of  a  journey.    [A  form  of  Trav- 

AlL-l 

TRAVELLER,  trav'el-er,  n.  one  who  traty 
els :  a  wayfarer :  one  who  travels  for  a 
mercantile  house:  a  ring  that  slides  along 
a  rope  or  spar. 

TRAVERSABLE,  trav'ers-a-bl,  ad(j.  that 
maybe  traversed  or  denied. 

TRAVERSE,  trav'ers,  ad{j\,  turned  or  lyine 
across:  denoting  a  method  of  cross-sail- 
ing.— n.  anything  laid  or  built  across : 
something  that  crosses  or  obstructs :  a 
turn  :  i}aw)  a  plea  containing  a  denial  of 
some  fact  alleged  by  an  opponent:  a  work 
for  protection  from  the  nre  of  an  enemy. 
— v.t,  to  cross  :  to  pass  over :  to  survey ! 
(law)  to  deny  what  an  opponent  has  al- 
leged.— v.i,  {fencing)  to  oppose  a  move- 
ment: to  direct  a  gun  to  tne  right  or  left 
of  its  position .  — n.  Teav'brser.  [L.  trans, 
across,  and  t^er^o,  versum,  to  turn.] 

TRAVERSE -TABLE,  traVers-ta'bl,  n.  a 
table  or  platform  for  shifting  carriages 
to  other  rails. 

TRAVESTY,  trav'es-ti,  adj.  having  on  the 
vesture  or  dress  of  another :  dii^^ised  so 
as  to  be  ridiculous.^n.  a  kind  of  burlesque 
in  which  the  original  characters  are  pre- 
served, the  situations  parodied. — v,f,  to 
turn  into  burlesque.  (Fr.  trar^estir,  to 
disguise — ^L.  trans^  over,  resh'o.to  clothe.] 

TRAwL,  trawl,  vA,  to  fish  by  trailing  or 
dra2;ging  a  bag-net  called  a  trawl  alon^^ 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  [A  form  of  Trail. 

TRAWLER,  trawVer,  n.  one  who  or  thai 
which  trawls:  a  small  fishing  vessel  used 
in  trawling. 

TRAY,  tra,  n.  a  shallow  frou^Ti-like  ves- 
sel :  a  salver.     [A  form  of  Trouoh.] 

TREACHEROUS,  trech'er-us,  a^,  full  of 
treachery:  faithless. — adv.  Ti^cb'sr- 
OUSLY.— n.  Treach'erouskbss. 

TREACHERY,  trech'er-i,  n.  faithlessness. 
[O.  Fr.  trecherie  (Fr.  tricherie) — trecher 
(Fr.  tricher\^T>ut.  trekken,  to  draw. 
TRlOK  is  a  doublet.] 

TREACLE,  tre'kl,  n.  m  England,  the  sirup 
which  is  drained  from  sugar  in  the  mak- 
ing :  in  this  country,  called  sirup  or  mo- 
lasses. [Orig.  "  an  antidote  against  the 
bite  of  poisonous  animals,**  O.  Fr.  triaele 
— ^L.  theriaeum  —  Gr.  thMaka  {phar- 
makaV  antidotes  against  the  bites  of 
wild  beasts — tMrion,  a  wild  beast.] 

TREAD,  tred,  vA.  to  set  the  foot:  to  walk 
or  go :  to  copulate,  as  fowls. — vA,  to 
walk  on :  to  press  with  the  foot :  to 
trample  in  contempt  :  to  subdue  i—paA. 
trod ;  pa.p,  trod  or  trodd'en. — n.  press- 
ure with  the  foot :  a  step.— n.  Trbad'er* 
[A.S.  tredan;  cog.  with  Ice.  troda,  Qer, 
treten] 

TREADLE,  TREDDLE,  tredl,  n.  the  part 
of  any  machine  which  the  foot  treads  on 
and  moves. 

TREAD-MnJi,  tred'-mil,  n.  a  mUl  worked 
by  treading  or  stepping  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  steps  of  a  cylindrical  wheel, 
used  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  prison 
discipline. 

TREASON,  tre'zn,  n.  a  betraying  of  the 
government  or  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
ft :  treachery  :  disloyalty.  [O.  Fr.  traU 
son^  Fr.  trahison—trahtT'-'L,  trado,  to 
fifive  up,  betrav.] 

TREASOKABLfi,  tr6'zn-arbl,  a^*.  pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  involving  trear 

son.— adv.  TBXA'BOlfABLT. 


TREASURE,  trezh'flr,  n.  wealth  stored  up: 
riches:  a  great  quantity  collected:  great 
abundance:  anything  much  valued. — vA. 
to  hoard  up :  to  collect  for  future  use : 
to  value  greatly.  [Fr.  tr^aor — L.  thesaur 
nis — Gr.  thisauros.    See  Thsbaurus.I 

TREASURER,  trezh'Qr-er,  n.  one  who  has 
the  care  of  a  treasure  or  treasury  :  one 
who  has  charge  of  collected  funds. — n. 
Treas'urership. 

TREASURE-TROVE,  trezh'tir-trSv,  n., 
treasure  or  money ^otiTwf  in  the  earth,  of 
which  the  owner  is  unknown.  [Treas- 
ure, and  trov4,  pa.  p.  of  O.  Fr.  trover,  to 
find.    See  Trover.] 

TREASURY,  trezh'Qr-i,  n.  a  place  where 
treasure  is  deposited :  the  department 
of  a  government  which  has  charge  of  the 
finances. 

TREAT,  tret,  vA.  to  handle  in  a  particular 
manner :  to  discourse  on :  to  entertain, 
as  with  food  or  drink,  etc.  :  to  manage 
in  the  application  of  remedies :  to  use. — 
v.t.  to  handle  a  subiect  in  writing  or 
speaking :  to  negotiate :  to  give  an  en- 
tertainment.— n.  an  entertainment.  [A. 
B.  treahHgean,  Fr.  traiter-^L.  traetare, 
to  handle,  manage — traho,  tractum,  to 
draw.] 

TREATISE,  tret'iz,  n.  a  written  composi- 
tion in  which  a  subject  is  treated  or 
handled  :  a  formal  essay. 

TREATMENT,  tret'ment,  n.  the  act  or 
manner  of  treating :  management :  be- 
havior to  any  one :  way  of  applying 
rem  edies 

TREATY,  trfit'i,  n.  the  act  of  treating  to 
form  an  agreement:  a  formal  agreement 
between  independent  states. 

TREBLE,  trebl,  od/.,  triple:  threefold: 
(music)  denoting  tne  treble,  that  plays 
or  sings  the  treble. — n.  the  highest  of 
the  four  principal  parts  in  the  musical 
scale. — v.r.  to  make  three  times  as  much. 
— ^.i.  to  become  threefold:— ^pa.jp.  treVled 
(-Id). —adv.  Trbb'lt.      [O.  Fr.  form  of 

TRIPLE.] 

TREDDLE.    See  Treadle. 

TREE,  trS,  n.  a  plant  having  a  single 
trunk,  woody,  branched,  and  of  a  lar^e 
size :  anything  like  a  tree :  wood,  as  m 
the  compounds  axle-tree,  saddie-tree, 
etc.:  (JS.)  a  cross.  [A.S.  treow ;  Goth. 
triu^  ice.  fr^,  Gr.  drus.  Sans.  druA 

TREENAIL,  trg'nfil,  n.  a  long  loooden  pin 
or  nail  to  fasten  the  planks  of  a  ship  to 
the  timbers. 

TREFOIL,  tre'foil,  n.  a  three4eaved  plant, 
as  the  white  and  red  clover :  {arch.)  an 
ornament  like  trefoil.  FL.  trffolium — 
tres,  three,  and/o2itim,  a  leaf.] 

TRELLIS,  trells,  n.  a  structure  of  cross- 
barred  or  lattice  work,  for  supporting 
plants,  etc.  [Fr.  treillis — Low  L.  trait- 
cium  {translicium),  crossed  threads — ^L. 
trans,  across,  and  licium,  a  thread.] 

TRELUSED,  trel'ist,  adj.  having  a  trdlis, 
or  formed  as  a  trellis. 

TREMBLE,  trem'bl,  v.t.  to  shake,  as  from 
fear,  cold,  or  weakness :  to  shiver :  to 
shake,  as  sound. — n.  Trem'bler. — adv. 
Trem'blinglt.  [Fr.  frembter— L.  tremu- 
lus,  trembling — tremo,  to  shake,  akin  to 
Gr.  tred.  Sans,  tras,  to  tremble.] 

TREMENDOUS,  tre-men'dus,  acy.  such  as 
astonishes  or  terrifies  by  its  force  or 
greatness  :  dreadful.  —  adv.  Tremen'- 
IX)TJBLT.  [Lit.  "that  is  to  be  trembled 
at,"  L.  tremendus.] 

TREMOR,  trem'or,  n.  a  trembling,  shaking, 
or  quivering.    [L.] 

TREMULOUS,  trem'*a-lus.  a^f,,  trembling: 
affected  with  fear  :  shaking :  quivering, 
—adv.  TREM'ULOtfSLY.— n.  Trek'uloub- 
NES8. 

TRENCH,  trensh,  v.t.  to  cut  or  dig  a  ditch: 
to  dig  deeply  with  the  spade  or  plough. 


Lt.  to  encroach. — n.  a  long  narrow  cut 
in  the  earth :  {fort.)  an  excavation  to  in- 
terrupt the  approach  of  an  enemy :  the 
excavated  approaches  made  by  besiegers. 
rO.  Fr.  trencher,  Fr.  trancher,  ace.  to 
LittrS  from  L.  truncare,  to  maim,  to  cut 
on-truncu8,  maimed.] 

TRENCHANT,  trensh'ant,  adj.,  cutting: 
sharp:  severe. 

TRENCHER,  trensh'er,  n.  a  wooden  plate 
formerly  used  for  cutting  meat  on  at 
meals :  the  table  :  food  :  pleasures  of  the 
table.    [Fr,  iranchoir.] 

TRENCH-PLOUGH,  trensh'-plow,  n.  a 
plough  for  trenching  or  turning  up  the 
land  more  deeply  than  usual :  a  suo-soil 
plough. — v.t.  to  plough  with  a  trench- 
plough. 

TkEND,  trend,  v.t.  to  tend,  to  run,  to  go 
in  a  particular  direction. — n.  tendency. 
[Perh.  a  corr.  of  Tei«>.]^ 

TkENTAL,  trent'al,  n.  a  K.  C.  oflBce  for  the 
dead,  of  thirty  masses  for  thirty  days 
after  the  person's  death.  [Low  L.  trent" 
ale — It.  trenta,  L.  triginta,  thirty.] 

TREPAN,  tre-pan',  v.t.  to  insnare  :—pr.p. 
trepanning  ;  pa.t.  and  x>a.jp.  trepanned'. 
[Same  as  Tbapan,  of  which  it  is  an  erro- 
neous spelling.] 

TOEPAN,  tre-pan',  n.  {surg.)  a  small  cyl- 
indrical saw  used  in  perforating  tne 
skull. — vA.  to  remove  a  circular  piece  of 
the  skull  with  a  trepan,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  brain  from  pressure  or  irrita- 
tion. [Lit.  "  a  borer,''  Fr. — It.  trapano, 
through  Low  L. — Gr.  trypanon — trypab^ 
to  bore.] 

TREPHINE,  tre-fin',  n.  the  modern  trepan, 
having  a  little  sharp  borer  called  the 
centre  pin. — v.t.  to jperf orate  with  the 
trephine.    [Dim.  of  Trepan.] 

TREPIDATION,  trep-i-da'shun,  n.  a  state 
of  confused  hurry  or  alarm  :  an  involun- 
tary trembling.  [L.  trepido,  -atum,  to 
hiirry  with  alarm  —  trepidus,  restless, 
alarmed,  from  the  root  of  Gr.  trepO,  to 
turn  (in  flight).! 

TRESPASS,  tres'pas,  v.i.  to  pass  over  a 
limit  or  boundary:  to  enter  unlawfully 
upon  another's  land  :  to  inconvenience 
by  importunity :  to  intrude  :  to  injure  or 
annoy  another :  to  sin. — n.  act  of  tres- 
passing :  any  injury  to  another's  person 
or  property:  a  sin. — n.  Tres'passer.  [O. 
Fr.  trespasser  (Fr.  tr^passer) — L.  trans, 
across,  And  passer  (see  "Pass).  J 

TRESPASS-OFFERn^G,  tres^paa-of  er-ing, 
n.  an  offering  in  expiation  of  a  trespass 
or  sin. 

TRESS,  tres,  n.  a  lock  or  curl  of  hair :  a 
ringlet  (esp.  in  plX  [Fr.  tresse,  through 
It.  trecda,  from  Gr.  tricha,  threefolf— 
tris,  three  times.] 

TRESSED,  trest,  ac^.,  haidng  tresses:  form- 
ed into  tresses  or  ringlets  :  curled. 

TRESSEL,  TRESTLE,  tresl,  n.  a  movable 
support  fastened  to  a  top  -  piece :  the 
frame  of  a  table.  [0.  Fr.  trestel  (Fr.  tri- 
teau):  ety.  dub.;  perh.  through  a  Low  L. 
dim.  from  L.  transtrum,  a  beam,  a  bench.] 

TRET,  tret,  n.  an  allowance  to  purchasers 
of  4  lbs.  on  every  104  lbs.  lor  waste. 
[Norm,  trett,  deduction,  Fr.  trait-^0.  Fr. 
traire — ^L.  trahere,  to  draw.] 

TRIAD,  tri'ad,  n.  the  union  of  three.  [L 
trias,  triadis—Qr.  trios,  triados — treiSy 
E.  Three.] 

TRIAL,  trT'al,  n.  a  trying :  the  act  of  try- 
ing :  examination  by  a  test :  the  state  of 
being  tried  :  suffering :  temptation  :  ju- 
dicifiu  examination :  attempt, 

TRIANGLE,  trfang-gl,  n.  (math.)  a  plane 
figure  with  three  angles  and  three  sides : 
(music)  an  instrument  of  steel  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle.  [Fr.— L.  triangulum 
—fre<,  three,  and  afiyiiZiK,  an  angle.  See 
Angle.] 
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rRIANGLED,  trfang-gld,  odQ.  having  three 
angles, 

TBIANGULAR,  tii-ang'ga-lar,  ady.  having 
three  angles, — adv,  Tbxajj'gul.arly. 

TRIANGULATE,  tri-ang'gQ-lat,  v,t  to  sur- 
vey by  means  of  a  series  of  triangles, 

TRIANGUIiATION,  tri-ang-gQ-la'shun,  n. 
act  of  triangulating:  the  series  of  tri- 
angles so  used. 

TRIAS,  tri'as,  n.  (geoL)  the  oldest  group  of 
the  Secondary  strata,  formerly  associ- 
ated with  the  Permian  rocks  under  the 
name  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone. — adj, 
Triass'ic.  [So  called  by  the  German 
geologists,  because  the  group  is  separ- 
ated into  three  distinct  formations,  from 
Gr.  triaSy  union  of  three.   Cf.  Tmad.] 

TRIBE,  trib,  n.  a  race  or  family  from  the 
same  ancestor :  a  body  of  people  under 
one  leader :  a  number  of  things  having 
certain  common  qualities.— adj.  Trib'al. 
[L.  tribus,  **  a  third  part,"  orig.  applied 
to  one  of  the  three  cantons  or  divisions 
forming  the  ancient  Roman  people,  from 
tri-,  root  of  treSf  E.  Three,  and  root 
hhu,  E.  Bb.1 

TRIBRACH,  trfbrak,  n.  (poetry)  a  foot  of 
three  short  syllables.  [Li.— Gr.  tri-,  root 
of  frets,  E.  TBSJSJi,  and  brachys,  short.] 

TRIBULATION,  trib-a-la'shun,  n.  severe 
aflOiction  :  distress.  [L.  tributati^—tru 
bUlo,  to  press  or  afflict — tritmlum^  a 
sledge  for  rubbing  out  grain— toro,  to 
rub,  grind.] 

TRIBUNAL,  tri-bu'nal,  n.  the  bench  on 
which  a  judge  and  his  associates  sit  to 
administer  justice:  court  of  justice.  [L.1 

TRIBUNE,  tnb'an,  n.  a  magistrate  elected 
by  the  Roman  plebeians  to  defend  their 
rights  :  the  raised  platform  from  which 
speeches  were  delivered.  — n,  Trib'unx- 
BHIP.  [L.  trtbuntLS,  orig.  "the  represent- 
ative or  a  tribe  " — tribtiSf  a  tribe.  See 
Tribb.1 

TRIBUTARY,  trib'Q-tar-i,  adj.  paying  trtb- 
ute :  subject :  yielding  supplies  of  any- 
thing :  paid  in  tribute.  —  n.  one  who 
pays  tribute:  a  stream  which  contributes 
water  to  another. — adv.  TRiB'TrrABiLT. 

TRIBUTE,  trib'at,  n.  a  fixed  amount  paid 
at  certain  intervals  by  one  nation  to  an- 
other for  peace  or  protection  :  a  personal 
contribution  :  acknowledgment,  or  hom- 
age paid. — ^Thb  Tributb,  paid  by  Chris- 
tian nations  to  the  Barbsury  States,  for 
Srotection  against  Berber  pirates,  was 
rst  refused  oy  the  United  States ;  and 
was,  in  consequence,  soon  abolished.  [L. 
tributum — tribuo,  to  assign,  give,  pay — 
trxbus^  a  tribe.    See  Tribe.] 

TRICE,  tris,  n.  a  very  short  time  :  an  in- 
stant. [Perh.  from  thrice^  while  one  can 
count  three ;  or  from  Sp.  tris,  noise  of 
breaking  glass  (cf.  Scot.  "  in  acracA;**).] 

TRICENNIAL,  tri-sen'yal,  adj.  pertaining 
to  thirty  years :  occurring  every  thirty 
years.  [L.  tricennium^  tnirty  year&— 
triginta^  thirty,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

TRICENTENARY,  tri-sen'ten-ar-i,  n.  a 
space  of  three  hundred  years.  [L.  <re- 
eenti,  three  hundred — tres,  three,  and 
cenhim,  a  hundred.] 

TRICHINA,  tri-kf  na,  n.  a  parasitic  worm, 
which  in  its  mature  state  infests  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  in  its  larval  state  the 
muscular  tissue  of  man  and  certain  ani- 
mals, esp.  the  ho^: — pi.  TBiOBJfvM. 
[Gr.  trichinos,  small  like  a  hair — thrix, 
irichos,  hair.] 

TRICHINIASIS,  tri-kin-ra-sis,  n.  the  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  presence  of  trichinie 
in  the  body. 

TRICK,  trik,  v.t.  to  dress,  to  decorate. 
[Celt,  tree,  ornament,  tredaw,  to  adorn.] 

TRICK,  trik,  n.  any  f^aud  or  stratagem  to 
deceive  :  a  clever  contrivance  to  puzzle, 
amuse,  or  annoy :  a  particular  habit  or 


manner :  a  parcel  of  cards  falling  to  a 
winner  at  one  turn. — v.%.  to  deceive,  to 
cheat.— ns.  Trick'er,  Tbick'stsr.  [O. 
Fr.  tricer,  trecher,  to  beg^le,  from  Dut. 
trekken,  to  draw.    See  Treachebt.] 

TRICKERY,  trik'er-i,  n.  act  or  practice  of 
playing  tricks :  artifice :  stratagem  :  im- 
position. 

TRICKISH,  trik'ish,  adj.  addicted  to 
tricks:   artful  in  making  bargains. 

TRICKLE,  trik'l,  v.i.  to  flow  gently  or  in 
a  small  stream.  [Scot,  trinkle;  Ger, 
tropfeln — tropfen,  to  fall  in  drops.] 

TRICOLOR,  tri'kul-ur,  n.  the  national  flag 
of  France,  of  three  colors,  red,  white,  and 
blue,  in  vertical  stripes.  [Fr.  trieolore — 
L.  tres,  three,  and  color,  color.] 

TRICOLORED,  trfkul-urd,  adj.  having 
three  colors 

TRICYCLE,  tiTsik-l,  n.  a  velocipede  with 
three  wheels.  [Gr.  tri-,  root  of  treis,  E, 
Three,  and  kyklos,  E.  Cycle.  Cf.  Bi- 
cycle/! 

TRIDENT,  trTdent,  n.  the  three-pronged 
spear  or  sceptre  of  Neptune,  god  of  the 
ocean :  any  three-toothed  instrument. 
[Fr. — L.  tres,  three,  and  dens,  dentis,  E. 

TOOTH.] 

TRIDENT,  tri'dent,  TRIDENTED,  tri'dent- 
ed,  ac(j.  having  three  teeth  or  prongs. 

TRIENNIAL,  tri-en'yal,  acfj.  continuing 
three  years :  happening  every  third  year. 
— adv.  Trienn'lajlly.  [L.  triennis — tres, 
three,  and  annus,  a  year.] 

TRIFLE,  trffl,  v.i.  to  act  or  talk  lightly  •. 
to  indulge  in  light  or  silly  amusements : 
to  waste  or  spend  idly  or  unprofltably.— 
n.  anything  of  little  value  :  a  light  kind 
of  dish.— n.  Tri'fler.  [O.  Fr.  trufle, 
perh.  conn,  with  O.  Dut.  treyfelen,  to 
play;   or  perh.  only  another  form   of 

TRUFyLB.] 

TRIFLING,  trTflin^,  adj.  like  a  trifle :  of 
small  value  or  importance :  trivial. — 
adv.  Tr^flingly. 

TRIFOLIATE,  tri-f6'H-ftt,  adij.,  three-ieaved. 
[L.  tres^  three,  and  folium,  leaf.] 

TRIFORM,  trfform,  ac^.  having  a  triple 
form.  rii.  triformis — tres,  three,  and 
forma,  lorm.] 

TRIG,  trig,  adh\  full:  trim,  neat.  [Ety. 
dubj 

TRIGGER,  trig'er,  n.  a  catch  which  when 
pulled  looses  the  hammer  of  a  gun  in 
firing :  a  catch  to  hold  a  wheel  when 
driving  on  steep  ground.  [Either  from 
Dut.  trekker— trekken,  to  pull  (cf.  Trick, 
n.);  or  from  Ger.  drUcker.j 

TRIGLYPH,  tri'fflif,  n.  a  three-grooved 
tablet  at  equal  distances  along  the  frieze 
in  Doric  architecture.  [L.  trtglyphus— 
Gr.  triglyphos— treis,  three,  and  glyphd, 
to  hollow  out,  to  carve.] 

TRIGLYPmC,  tri-glif  ik,  TRIGLYPHIC- 
AL,  trf-glifik-al,  ach\  consisting  of  or 
pertaining  to  triglyphs :  containing  three 
sets  of  characters  or  sculptures. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL,trig-o-no-met'rik-al, 
ac^j.  pertaining  to  trigonometry:  done  by 
the  rules  of  mgonometry.— €k2t;.  Triqo- 

NOMBT^RICALLY. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  tri^-o-nom'e-tri,  n.  the 
branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of 
the  relations  between  the  sides  and  an- 
gles of  triangles.  [lit.  "  the  measure- 
ment of  triangles  "— -Gr.  frigidnon,  a  tri- 
angle, and  metron,  a  measure.] 

TRIHEDRAL,  tri-he'dral,  a^f.  having  three 
equal  sides, 

TRmEDRON,  tri-h^'dron,  n.  a  flfirure  hav- 
ing three  eaual  bases  or  sides.  [Gr.  treis, 
three,  and  hedra,  a  seat,  base.] 

TRILATERAL,  tri-lat'er-al,  adfj.  having 
three  sides.  —  adv.  Trilat'eraixy.  [L. 
tres,  three,  latus,  side.] 

TRILINGUAL,  tri-ling'gwal,  ad^'.  consiBt- 


ing  of  three  tonques  or  languages.    [L. 
tres^  three,  and  lingua,  tongue.] 

TRILTTERAL,  tri-lit'er-al,  cSlj.  consisting 
of  three  letters.  \L.  tres,  three,  and  litera, 
a  letter.] 

TRILL,  tru,  v.t.  and  v.i.  to  shake :  to  utter 
with  a  tremulous  vibration :  to  trickle  or 
flow  in  a  small  stream. — n.  a  quaver  or 
tremulous  vibration.  [Fr.  trUler  —  It. 
trillare,  to  shake  ;  imitative.] 

TRILLION,  tril'yun,  n.  a  mtllion  raised 
to  the  second  power  (1,000,000,000,000), 
or,  in  England,  multiplied  twice  by  itself 
(1,000,000,000,000,000,000),  corresponding 
to  our  quintillion.  [Fr.— L.  <rc«,  three,  ana 
Low  L.  millio,  a  million.    See  Million.] 

TRILOBITE,  trflob-it,  n.  one  of  an  order 
of  fossil  Crustacea.  [Gr.  tri,  thrice,  and 
lobos,  a  lobe.1 

TROXDGY,  tril'o-ji,  n.  a  series  of  three 
dramas,  each  complete  in  sense,  yet 
mutually  related  as  parts  of  one  great 
historical  piece.  [Gr.  trUogia — tri,  tris, 
thrice,  and  logos,  speech,  discourse.] 

TRIM,  trim,  adj.  in  good  order :  nice. — v.t. 
to  make  trim  :  to  put  in  due  order  :  to 
dress :  to  decorate :  to  clip  :  to  reduce  to 
proper  form:  to  arrange  for  sailing. — v.i, 
to  balance  or  fluctuate  between  parties:— 
pr.p.  trimm'ing;pa.f.  and  j)a.j).  trimmed. 
— n.  dress:  ornaments:  state  of  a  ship  as 
to  sailing  qualities. — adv.  Trim'ly. —  n« 
Trdc'nbss.  [A.S.  tram,  firm,  trymian,  to 
strengthen,  set  in  order.] 

TRIMETER,  trim'e-ter,  n.  a  division  of  a 
verse  consisting  of  three  measures. — ad(J8. 
Triu'bter,TrIm£t'rical.  [Gr.  trimetros 
— treis,  three,  and  matron,  measure.] 

TRIMMER,  trim'er,  n.  one  who  trim^ :  one 
who  fluctuates  between  parties,  a  time- 
server 

TRIMMING,  trim'ing,  n.  that  which  trims: 
ornamental  parts,  esp.  of  a  garment, 
dish,  etc. 

TRIMONTHLY,  tri'munth-li,  adij.  every 
three  months. 

TRINITARIAN,  trin-i-t&r'i-an,  ad(j.  pertain- 
ing  to  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. — n.  one  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. — Trinitar'ianism,  n. 
the  tenets  of  Trimtarians, 

TRINITY,  trin'i-ti,  n.  the  union  of  three  in 
one  Godhead :  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head. [L.  trinitas,  three — Mni,  three 
each — tres,  threej 

TRINITY-SUNDAY,  trin'i-ti-sun'da,  n.  the 
Sunday  next  after  Whitsunday,  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

TRINKET,  tringk'et,  n.  a  small  ornament 
for  the  person  :  anything  of  little  value. 
[Ety.  dub. ;  perh.  nasalized  from  tricket, 
a  dim.  of  Trick.] 

TRINOMIAL,  tri-nO'mi-al,  adj.  {math.)  con- 
sisting of  three  nam£s  or  terms  connected 
by  the  sijb^  plus  or  minus. — n.  a  trinomi- 
al quantity.  [L.  tres,  threoi  and  nomen, 
name.] 

TRIO,  tri'o,  n.  three  united  :  (mti«ic)a  com- 
position for  three  performers.  [It. — ^L, 
tres,  three.] 

TRIP,  trip,  v.i.  to  move  with  short,  light 
steps :  to  stumble  and  fall :  to  err :  to 
fail. — v.t.  to  cause  to  stumble  by  striking 
one's  feet  from  under  him  :  to  overthrow 


antagonist  is  tnrown :  a  false  step :  a 
mistake :  a  short  voyage  or  journey. 
[Allied  to  Low  Ger.  ^rtjjpen,  and  Ger. 
trippeln  ;  cf .  also  W.  tripiaw.] 
TRIPARTITE,  trip'ar-tit,  adj.,  divided  into 
three  parts:  having  three  corresponding 
parts :  relating  to  three  parties. — Trip- 
arti'tion,  n,  a  division  into  three.  [L. 
ter,  thrice,  and  partitus,  pa.  p.  of  ^arfio, 
to  divide--ipor8,  a  part.] 
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TRIPE,  trip,  n.  entrails :  the  large  stomach 
ot  ruminating  animals  prepared  for  food. 
[Fr.,  ety.  dub. ;  prob.  from  Celt,  tripa.] 

TKlPEDiXi,  trip'e-dal,  adj,  having  three 
feet  [L.  trea,  three,  andjpes,  pedis,  E. 
Foot.] 

TRIPETALOUS,  tri-pefal-us,  adj,  (bot) 
having  three  petals  or  hower-leavea, 
[Gr.  treis,  three,  and  petdUm^  a  leaf. 
S<?e  Petal.] 

TRIPHTHONG,  trif'thong  or  trip'thong, 
n.  a  combination  of  three  vowels  to  form 
one  8ound. — cu^.  Triphthon'oal.  [Fr. 
triphthongue  —  Ghr.  treis^  three,  and 
phthongos,  sound.] 

TRIPLE,  tripl,  a^,  consisting  of  three 
united  :  three  times  repeated. — v.t,  to 
treble.— <xdr.  Trip'lt.  [Fr. — ^L.  tri-plua 
(lit)  "  thrice-fuU  "— ^ri-,  root  of  tres,  E. 
Three,  and  -p2tM,  akin  to  plentis,  E.  Fell. 

Of.  DOTTBLB.]^ 

TRIPLET,  trip'let,  n.,  three  of  a  kind  or 
three  united :  three  lines  rhyming  to- 
gether :'  (music)  a  group  of  three  notes 
occupyins*  the  time  of  two,  indicated  by 
a  slur  and  the  figure  3. 

TRIPLICATE,  tripli-kat,  ocfe'.,  threefold: 
made  thrice  as  much. — n.  a  third  copy 
or  thing  corresponding  to  two  others  of 
the  same  kind.  [L.  ter,  thrice,  and  plico, 
to  fold.    Cf.  Duple,  Dupuoatb.] 

TRIPLICATION,  trip-li-ka'shun,  n.  act  of 
making   threefold   or  adding  three  to- 

^gether. 

TRIPOD,  trfpod,  ».  anything  on  three  feet 
or  legs,  as  a  stool,  etc.  [Gr.  tripous, 
tripodos — trif  treis,  three,  pou^,  E.  FOOT.] 

TRIPOS,  trfpos,  n.  a  university  examina- 
tion for  honors  at  Cambridge :  a  tripos 
paper.  [From  a  tripod  being  frequently 
given  as  a  prize  at  the  Grecian  games. 
See  Tmpod.J 

TRIPPING,  trip'ing,  n.  the  act  of  tripping : 
a  light  kind  of  dance. 

TRIPPINGLY,  trip'inp-li.adr.  in  a  tripping 
manner  :  with  a  light,  quick  step. 

TRIPTOTE,  trip'tOt,  n.  a  noun  usea  in  three 
cases  onl V.  [Fr.^Jr.  triptoton — tri,  treis, 
three,  thrice,  ptOtos,  falling— pip^d,  to 
fall.] 

TRIPTYCH,  trip'tik,  n.  a  set  of  tablets 
consisting  of  three  leaves^  each  painted 
with  a  mstinct  subject,  but  joined  to- 
gether by  hinges,  and  capable  of  being 
folded  so  as  to  present  a  new  face.  [Gr. 
tri^  thrice,  ptvx^  ptychos,  a  fold,  a  leaf — 
ptyssd,  to  fold.] 

TRIREME,  tri'rgm,  n.  a  galley  or  vessel 
with  three  banks  or  rows  of  oars,  [Fr. — 
L.  triremis — tri,  tres,  three,  remus,  an 
oarj 

TRISECT,  tn-sekt',  v.t  to  cut  or  divide  into 
three  equal  parts.  [L.  iri,  thrice,  seco, 
sectum,  to  cut.] 

TRISECTION,  tri-sek'shun,  n.  the  division 
of  anything,  as  an  angle,  into  three  equal 
parts. 

TRISYLLABIC,  tris  -  sil  -  lab'ik,  TRISYL- 
LAB'ICAL,  -aJ,  a4j\  pertaining  to  a  trisyU 
lable :  consisting  or  tnree  syllables. — adv, 
Trisyllab'ioally. 

TRISYLLABLE,  tris-sil'a-bl,  n.  a  word  of 
three  syllables,  [Gr.  tri-,  three,  and  Syl- 
lable.] 

TRITE,  trit,  ac^.,  worn  out  by  use :  used 
till  its  novelty  and  interest  are  lost : 
hackneved.— adv.  Trite'ly. — n.  Trtte'- 
ness.  tl*«  ^^^<^ — ^I^  trituSf  rubbed,  pa. p. 
of  terOf  to  rub.    See  Try.] 

TRITON,  trfton,  n.  (myth.)  a  marine  demi- 

god,  one  of  the  trumpeters  of  Neptune, 
is  trumpet  being  a  wreathed  univalve 
shell :  a  genus  of  molluscs  with  a  wreathed 
univalve  shell,    [Gr.  THtOn,] 
TRITURABLE,  trit'tt-rarbl,  a4f,  that  may 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  grinding, 
TRITURATE,  trit'a-rftt,  v.t  to  rub  or  grind 


to   a  fine    powder.  —  n.  Trttura'TIOK. 
[Late  L.  trimro,  -atum — h.  tero,  to  rub.] 

TRIUMPH,  trf umf,  n.  in  ancient  Rome,  a 
solemn  procession  in  honor  of  a  victori- 
ous general :  joy  for  success :  victory. — 
v.*.  to  celebrate  a  victorv  with  pomp:  to 
rejoice  for  victonr:  to  ootain  victory:  to 
be  prosperous:  (with  over)  to  insult  a 
person  upon  an  advantage  gained. — n. 
TRfiXMPHER.  [L.  triunvphtis ;  akin  to  Gr. 
thriamboSf  a  hymn  to  Bacchus.] 

TRIUMPHAL,  tri-umf'al,  ac^J\  pertaining 
to  triumph :  used  in  celebrating  victory. 

TRIUMPHANT,  tri-umf  ant,  adi.  celebrat- 
ing or  rejoicing  for  a  triumph :  express- 
ing joy  for  success:  victorious. — adv, 
Trfi  MOTANTLY.  [L.  triumphans,  -antis, 
pr.p.  of  triump?u>,\o  celebrate  a  triumph 
-^tHumphus,] 

TRIUMVIR,  tn-um'vir,  n.  one  of  three  m£n 
in  the  same  ofiice  or  government  :—pl, 
Trium'vtri,  Trium'virs.  [L.  —  trium^, 
from  tre^,  three,  and  tnr,  a  man.] 

TRIUMVIRATE,  trT-um'vi-rat,  n.  an  asso- 
ciation of  three  m£n  in  office  or  govem- 
ment,  or  for  anv  political  ends.    [L.] 

TRIUNE,  tifan,  'a4j.  being  three  m  one, 
[Coined  from  L.  tru,  root  of  tres,  three, 
and  unus,  one.] 

TRIVET,  triv'et,  n.  a  stool  or  other  thing 
supported  on  three  feet:  a  movable  iron 
frame  in  a  kitchen  nre-grate  for  support- 
ing kettles,  etc.  [For  trevet — ^Pr.  trepied^ 
a  tripod — L.  tripes,  tripedis — tres^  three, 
pc«,  a  foot.    Cf.  Tripod.] 

TKlvTATi,  triv'i-al,  adj.  that  may  be  found 
anywhere,  common:  of  little  importance: 
trifling.— adv.  Triv'ially.— «.  Triv'ial- 
NESS.  [L.  trivialis {Jit,)  "to  be  found  at 
the  cross-roads  or  public  streets" — triv^ 
ium,  a  place  where  three  ways  meet— 
tres,  three,  via^  a  way.] 

TROCHAIC,  tro-kft'ik,  TR0CHA1CAL, 
-al^  a^,  consisting  of  trochees, — ^Trooha'- 
10,  n,  a  trochaic  verse  or  measure. 

TROCHEE,  tr5'k§,  n.  a  metrical  foot  of  two 
syllables,  so  called  from  its  tripping  or 
joyous  character :  in  L.  verse,  consisting 
of  a  long  and  a  short,  as  namen ;  in  E. 
verse,  of  an  accented  and  unaccented 
syllable,  as  trfpod.  [Fr.  trocMe — Gr. 
trochaios  (pous,  toot,  understood),  run- 
ning, trippine  —  trochos,  a  running — 
treSiO,  to  run.T  [Tread. 

TROD,    TRODIrEN,  pa,t,    and  pa.p,   of 

TROGLODYTE,  troglo-dlt,  n.  the  Greek 
name  for  certain  ancient  tribes  on  the 
Nile,  now  a  general  term  for  all  savage 
cave-dwellers.  [Fr.  —  Gr.  troglodytes — 
trdgli,  a  cave,  and  dyd,  to  enter.  J 

TROJAN,  tr5'jan,  a£{/.  pertaining  to  ancient 
Troy. — n,  an  inhabitant  of  ancient  Troy : 
an  old  soldier. 

TROLL,  trol,  v,t,  to  move  circularly:  to 
sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  as  of  a 
catch  or  round. — v,i,  to  roll :  to  move  or 
run  about :  to  sing  a  catch. — n,  a  song, 
the  parts  of  whicn  are  sung  in  succes- 
sion: a  round. — n.  Trolz/er.  JPerh. 
from  Fr.  trSler,  to  lead  about — Celt,  root 
seen  in  W.  trolis,  to  twist,  to  roll.] 

TROLL,  tr5l,  v,i,  to  flsh,  esp.  for  pike,  with 
a  rod  of  which  the  line  runs  on  a  reel 
near  the  handle.    [A  form  of  Trawl.] 

TROLLOP,  trol'up,  n.  a  loitering,  slattern- 
ly woman :  a  woman  negligently  dressed: 
a  draggle-tail.  [From  Troll,  in  the 
sense  of  running  about.] 

TROMBONE,  trom'b5n,  n.  a  deep-toned 
brass  musical  wind  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  kind.  [It. ;  augmentative  of 
tromoa^  a  trumpet.  See  Truup,  a  trump- 
et.] 

TROOP,  trWp,  n.  a  crowd  or  collection  of 
people :  a  company :  soldiers  taken  col- 
lectively, an  army,  usually  in  ph:  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  corresponding  to  a  com- 


pany of  infantry. — v.t.  to  collect  in  num^ 
bers:  to  march  in  a  company,  or  in  haste. 
[Fr.  troupe,  prob.  through  Low  L.  forms, 
from  L.  furba,  a  crowd.] 

TROOPER,  troop'er,  n.  a  private  cavalry 
soldier. 

TROPE,  tr6p,  n,  (rh£t,)  a  word  or  expression 
changed  from  its  proper  sense  for  life  or 
emphasis,  a  flg^ure  or  speech.  [Fr. — ^L. 
tropus — Gr.  tropos — tr^id,  to  turn.] 

TROPHIED,  trS'fid,  adj,  adorned  with  tro- 
phies. 

TROPHY,  trO'fl,  n.  a  memorial  of  a  vic- 
tory, consisting  of  a  pile  of  arms  erected 
on  the  field  of  battle :  anything  taken 
from  an  enemy  and  preserved  as  a  me- 
morial  of  victory :  something  that  is 
evidence  of  victory.  [Fr.  trophic  —  L. 
tropceum — Gr.  tropaion — tropS,  a  turn- 
ing— trepd,  to  turn,  to  turn  to  flight.] 

TROPIC,  trop'ik»  n,  one  of  the  two  circles 
on  the  celestial  sphere,  23^  28'  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  where  the  sun  turns, 
as  it  were,  after  reaching  its  greatest  dec- 
lination north  or  south  :  one  of  two  cir- 
cles on  the  terrestrial  globe  correspond- 
ing to  these :— pZ.  the  regions  lying  be- 
tween the  tropics.  [Through  L.  tropicus, 
from  Gr.  tropikos,  relating  to  a  turning 
— tropos,  a  turning  (see  Trope).] 

TROPIC,  trop'ik,  TROPICAL,  trop'ik-al, 
adj,  pertaining  to  the  tnypics:  being 
within  or  near  the  tropics. -—adt?.  Trop^ 
ically. 

TROPICAL,  trop'ik-al,  adj,  (rhet)  pertain- 
ing to  a  trope :  changed  from  its  proper 
or  original  sense:  figurative. — adv.  TROP'- 

ICALLY. 

TROPOLOGICAL,  trO-po-loj'ik-al,  a^\  ex- 
pressed or  varied  by  tropes  or  figures. 

TROPOLOGY,  tr6-pol'o-ji,  n,  a  tropical  or 
figurative  mode  of  apeech.  [Gr.  tropos, 
and  logos,  discourse.] 

TROT,  trot,  v.i,  to  go,  lifting  the  feet 
quicker  and  higher  than  in  walking :  to 
walk  or  move  fast :  to  run :  to  travel, 
by  lifting  one  fore-foot  and  the  hind-foot 
of  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time — 
said  of  horses. — v,t,  to  ride  at  a  trot : — 
pr,p,  trott'ing;  pa.<.  and  pa.p.  trott'ed. 
— n,  the  pace  of  a  horse  or  other  quad- 
ruped when  trotting. — n.  Trott'er.  [Fr. 
trotter,  through  various  forms  from  a  L. 
form  tolutare,  for  ire  tolutim,  to  go  on  a 
trot,  (lit,)  "by  a  lifting,^'  from  root  toL 
to  lift.] 

TROTH,  troth,  n.,  truth,  confidence:  faith: 
fidelity.  [A.S.treoir^/lk-fr6Ot0,  faith,  trust. 
See  Trttth  1 

TROUBADOUR,  trWba^66r,  n.  one  of  a 
class  of  poets  from  the  11th  to  the  ISth 
century,  chiefly  in  France.  [Fr.,  from 
Prov.  trobador — trobar  (Fr.  trouver),  to 
find — ^L.  turbare,  to  throw  into  disorder 
(va  searching  for  a  thing),  hence,  to  find. 
See  Trover  I 

TROUBLE,  trubl,  v,t,  to  put  into  a  con- 
fused state  :  to  agitate :  to  disturb  :  to 
annoy :  to  busy  or  engage  overmuch. — 
n.  disturbance :  affliction :  uneasiness  : 
that  which  disturbs  or  afflicts.n.— Trotjb'- 
LER.  [Fr.  troubler,  O.  Fr.  tourbler — Low 
L.  turbulo — L.  turbare,  to  disturb^ftirba, 
a  crowd,  tumult.] 

TROUBLESOME,  truba-sum,  adj.  causing 
or  giving  trouble  or  inconvenience  : 
vexatious  :   importunate. —  adv,  Troub*- 

LE801IELY.— ^.  TrOUB'LESOMENESS. 

TROUBLOUS,  trublus,  adj.  full  of  trouble 
or  disorder :  agitated  :  tumultuous. 

TROUGH,  trof,  n.  a  long,  hollow  vessel  for 
water  or  other  liquid  :  a  long  tray  :  a 
long  narrow  channel.  [A.S.  trog ;  Qer. 
trogA 

TROUNCE,  trowns,  v.t  to  punish  or  beat 
severely.  [O.  Fr.  tron^onner,  to  cut — ^I^ 
truncua,  maimed*    See  Trbitoh.] 
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TROUSERS,  trow'zerz,  n,pl.  long  breeches! 
a  garment  worn  by  males  on  the  lower 
limbs  and  trussed  or  fastened  up  at  the 
waist.  [O.  Fr.  trousseSt  breeches  worn 
bynages — ^Fr.  tronsse (see  Truss).] 

TROUSSEAU,  tr66-s6',  n.  the  lighter  art- 
icles of  a  bride's  outfit.  [Fr.,  lit.  *'a 
little  bundle,"  from  trouMe,  a  bundle 
(see  Truss).] 

TROUT,  trowt,  n.  a  common  name  for 
fresh'Water  fish  of  the  salmon  family : 
the  Salmo  Fario,  or  Ck)mmon  Trout, 
much  sought  after  by  anglers.  [Fr. 
truitey  A.S.  truht — L.  trtustay  tructus — 
Gr.  trOktes,  a  sea-fish  with  sharp  teeth — 
trG>gp^  to  gnaw.] 

TROVER,  trOv'er,  n.  (Zaio)  the  gaining  pos- 
session of  goods.  [O.  Fr.  trover,  to  find 
(Fr.  trouver) — ^L.  turhare,  to  throw  into 
oisorder  (in  searching  for  a  thing),  hence, 
to  find  —  turhat  confusion.  Of.  Treas- 
urb-Trovb  and  Troubadour,] 

TROW,  trO,  v.i.  to  hold  as  true :  (B.)  to 
trust :  to  believe :  to  think.  [A.S.  treow- 
ian ;  Ice.  truaj  Ger.  trau-en.  See  True, 
Trust.] 

TROWEIi,  trow'el,  ru  a  tool  used  in  spread- 
ing mortar,  and  in  gardening.  [Fr. 
truelle — ^L.  trulla,  dim.  of  trua^  a  lame.] 

TROWSERS.    Same  as  Trousers. 

TROY,  TROY- WEIGHT,  troi'-wSt,  n.  the . 
system  of  weights  used  for  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  and  in  philosophical 
experiments,  containing  5700  grains,  di- 
viaed  into  12  ounces  of  480  grains  each. 
The  Troy  pound  is  less  than  the  Avoir- 
dupois, or  pound  of  commerce,  which  has 
7000  grains,  divided  into  16  ounces  of 
487*5  grains  each.  FA  corr.  of  Fr.  (livre, 
pounc^  d^actroi,  or  authority  —  octroi, 
troxa  1m  atictori  fas,  authority,  and  sig. 
orig.  "anything  authorized,  then  **a 
tax."  Saia  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
Troyes  in  fVance,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
originated.] 

TRUANT,  tr66'ant,  n.  an  idler:  a  boy 
who,  idly  or  without  excuse,  absents 
himself  from  school.  —  adj,  wandering 
from  duty :  loitering  :  idle. — ns.  Trxt- 
ANOY,  TRfrANTSHlP.  [Fr.  /ruand— Low 
L.  trutanush—Cklt.  root  tru,  wretched.] 

TRUCE,  tr50s,  n.  a  temporary  peace  or 
suspension  of  hostilities  between  two  ar^ 
mies  or  between  states:  cessation.  [lit. 
"  a  true  agreement,"  M.E.  treows,  trewes, 
an  extension  of  Trite.    See  also  Truth.] 

TRUCK,  truk,  v,t,  to  exchange  or  barter.— 
v.i,  to  traffic  by  exchange. — n.  exchange 
of  goods  :  barter.  [Fr.  troqver—&p,  tro- 
car, perh.  a  corr.  ox  L.  trans,  across  or 
over,  and  vids,  change.] 

TRUCK,  truk,  n.  a  wheel :  a  railway  hand 
vehicle  for  heavy  articles :  a  platform 
running  on  wheels  :  a  small  wooden  cap 
at  the  top  of  a  mast  or  flagstaff:  a  strong 
heavy  wagon  for  heavy  loads,  usually 
with  two  wide  wheels :  two  pairs  of  car- 
wheels  joined  on  the  same  frame  :  gar- 
den vegetables.  [Perh.  a  corr.  of  Gr. 
trockos,  a  wheel — irechd,  to  run.] 

TRUCKAGE,  truk'Sj,  n.  the  practice  of 
exchanging  or  bartering  goods.  [See 
Truck,  v.] 

TRUCKAGE,  truV&i,  w-  charge  for  carry- 
inar  articles  on  a  truck,    [See  Truck,  n.] 

TRUCKLE,  truk'l,  vA,  to  yield  meanly  to 
the  demands  of  another. — ns,  Truck'ler, 
Truck'ung.    [Extension  of  Truck,  v.] 

TRUCKLE,  trukl,  n.  a  small  wheel  or 
caster.  JDim.  of  Truck,  n.] 

TRUCKLEf-BED,  trukl-bed,  n.  a  low  bed 
on  wheels  that  may  be  pushed  under  an- 
other,   raee  Truck,  n.] 

TRUCK  -  SYSTEM,  truk'-sis'tem,  n.  the 
practice  of  paying  workmen  in  goods 
mstead  of  money.    [See  Truck,  v.] 

TRUCULENT,  truk'a-lent,  adj.  very  fierce: 


barbarous:  cruel:  inspirine'  terror.-^^uto. 

TrUC'ULENTLY.  —  n.  TRUaULENCE.   [L. 

tTTuculentus — trtix,  wild,  fierce.] 

TRUDGE,  truj,  v.i,  to  travel  on  foot :  to 
travel  with  labor  or  effort :  to  march 
heavily  on.  [Allied  to  Tread  and  Trot, 
and  influenced  by  Drudge.] 

TRUE,  tr6d,  ac^J,  agreeing  with  fact: 
worthy  of  belief  or  confldence:  certain: 
trusty:  genuine:  exact:  straight:  right: 
rightful.^n.  True'nsss.  [A.S.  treowe; 
cog.  with  Ice.  trur,  Ger.  treu ;  from  the 
root  of  Trow.    See  Trust.] 

TRUFFLE,  truf  1,  n.  a  round  underground 
fungus  used  in  cookery.— Truffled,  ac{;. 
cooked  with  truffles,  [O.  Fr.  trt^  (Fr. 
truffe),  a  corr.  of  L.  tuber  (see  Tuber).] 

TRU]&M,  trdd'izm,  n.  a  plain  or  self-evident 
truth, 

TRULL,  trul,  n.  a  drab:  a  vagrant  woman 
of  loose  habits.  [Allied  to  Ger.  truUe; 
conn,  with  Scand.  iroU,  demon,  goblin, 
monster.] 

TRULY,  tr66'li,  adv,  according  to  truth  : 
in  fact  or  reality:  exactly:  justly:  faith- 
fully: sincerely:  honestly. 

TRUMP,  trump,  n.  a  trumpet.  [Prob. 
through  Fr.  trompe,  from  It.  trofnbcL, 
which,  ace.  to  Diez,  is  the  L.  tuba,  with 
inserted  r  and  m.] 

TRUMP,  trump,  n.  a  card  of  the  leading 
suit  that  triumjfhs  or  wins :  one  of  the 
suit  of  cards  which  takes  any  other. — v,u 
to  play  a  trump  card. — v,t,  to  play  a 
trump  card  upon. — ^To  trump  up,  to  de- 
vise, forge.     [From  Triumph.] 

TRUMPERY,  trump'er-i,  n.  falsehood: 
boastful  or  empty  talk :  things  of  no 
value :  trifles.  —  ac^j.  worthless.  [Fr. 
tromperie—tromjfer,  to  deceive,  lit.  **to 
blow  a  trumpet  (in  order  to  attract  the 
public),*'  a  custom  of  quacks,  eto.  See 
TRUMP,  a  trumpet.] 

TRUMPET,  trump'et,  n.  a  wind  instrument 
of  music  with  a  ringing  and  clear  tone, 
used  chiefly  in  war  and  in  military  mu- 
sic :  {fig*)  one  who  praises. — v.L  to  pub- 
lish by  trumpet  :  to  proclaim  :  to  sound 
the  praises  of.  [Fr.  trompette,  dim.  of 
troTwpe,    See   Trump,  a  trumpet.] 

TRUMPETER,  trump'et -er,  n.  one  who 
sounds  on  the  trumpet  the  regimental 
calls  and  signals :  one  who  proclaims, 
praises,  or  denounces  :  a  kind  of  pigeon, 
also  a  S.  American  wading-bird. 

TRUMPET-FISH,  trump'et-flsh,  n.  a  sea- 
fish  so  named  from  its  ^rumpe^-like  or 
tubular  muzzle. 

TRUMPET-TONGUED,  trump'et  -  tungd, 
acy,  having  a  voice  or  tongue  loud  as  a 
trum'Det 

TRUNCATE,  trungk'at,  v.t.  to  cut  off :  to 
lop :  to  maim.  —  n.  Trunca'tion.  [L. 
trunco,  -atum — truncus.    See  Trunk.]" 

TRUNCHEON,  trun'shun,  n.  a  short  staff : 
a  cudgel :  a  baton  or  staff  of  authori^. — 
v.t,  to  beat  with  a  truncheon :  tocudigel. 
[Fr.  troncon — ironc  (see  Trunk).] 

Trundle,  tmn'dl,  n.  anything  round  :  a 
wheel:  a  truck.— -i;.^.  to  roll,  as  on  wheels: 
— v,i.  to  roll:  bowl  along.  [A.S.  trendel, 
a  circle,  wheel,  Qer,  trdndeln,  to  dawdle.] 

TRUNDLE-BED,  trun'dl-bed,  n.  &  bed 
moving  on  trundles  or  low  wheels :  a 
truckle-bed. 

TRUNK,  trungk,  n.  the  stem  of  a  tree :  the 
body  of  an  animal  apart  from  the  limbs : 
the  main  body  of  anythine:  anything 
long  and  hollow :  the  proboscis  of  an 
elephant :  the  shaft  of  a  column:  a  chest 
for  clothes.  —  Trunked,  trungkt,  (xdy. 
having  a  trunk.  [Fr.  tronc^-L,  truncus, 
the  stem  or  bole  of  a  tree.] 

TRUNK-HOSE.  trungk'-hOz,  n.  large  hose 
or  breeches  formerly  worn  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  legs. 


TRUNK-LINE,  trungk'-lln,  n.  the  main 
line  of  a  railway :  one  of  the  unleased 
railway  systems  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  an  outlet  at  the  seaboard,  a 
continuous  route  from  the  interior,  a  dis- 
tinct organization  of  its  own,  numerous 
branches,  and  tributary  and  leased  lines 
under  its  control.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Pennsylvania  systems  are 
among  the  leading  trunk-hnes  of  the 
United  States,  though  there  are  a  great 
many  others. 

TRUNNION,  trun'yun,  n.  one  of  the  knobs 
on  each  side  of  a  gmi,  on  which  it  rests 
on  the  carriage.  [Fr.  trognon,  a  stalk— 
^ro?ic,  a  stump— L.  trunciis,] 

TRUSS,  trus,  n.  a  bundle :  timbers  fast- 
ened together  for  supporting  a  roof :  in 
ships,  the  rope  or  iron  for  keeping  the 
lower  yard  to  the  mast:  (Y/ted.)  a  band- 
age used  in  ruptures. — v,t,  to  bind  up : 
to  pack  close  :  to  furnish  with  a  truss. 
[Fr.  trousse^trov^er,  O,  Fr.  trosser, 
orig.  torser,  to  bind  together — L.  tortus, 
pa. p.  of  torqueo,  to  twist.] 

TRUST,  trust,  n.  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
anything :  a  resting  on  the  integrity, 
friendship,  etc.,  of  another :  faith:  hope : 
credit  (esp.  sale  on  credit  or  on  promise 
to  pay) :  he  or  that  which  is  the  ground 
of  confidence :  that  which  is  given  or 
received  in  confidence  :  charge  :  (law)  an 
estate  managed  for  another. — adj,  held 
in  trust, — v.t,  to  place  trust  in  :  to  be- 
lieve:  to  give  credit  to:  to  seU  upon 
credit :  to  commit  to  the  care  of. — v,i, 
to  be  confident  or  confiding. — n.  TRVSt- 
ER.  [Closely  conn,  with  Ice.  traust, 
trust,  Goth,  trausti,  security,  Gter,  trost, 
consolation ;  from  root  ox  Trow  and 
True.] 

TRUSTEE,  trus-te',  n.  one  to  whom  any- 
thing is  intrusted :  one  to  whom  the 
management  of  a  property  is  committed 
in  trust   for  the  oenefit  of  others.— n. 

TRUSTFUL,  triist'fool,  adj.  full  of  trust : 
trusting :  worthy  of  trust :  faithful. 

TRUSTWOICTBY  MuBt'wur'th\,adj,worthjf 
of  trust  or  confidence:  trusty. — n.  TRUsr- 

TRUSTY,  trust'i,  adj.  {camp.  Trubt'ier, 
superl.  Trust'iest),  that  may  be  trusted: 
deserving  confidence :  honest :  strong : 
flrm.^^.  Trubt'inebs. — adv.  Trust'ilt, 

TRUTH,  trOoth,  n.  that  which  is  true  or 
according  to  the  facts  of  the  case :  a^ee- 
ment  with  reality :  true  state  of  things, 
or  facts  :  practice  of  speaking  or  disposi- 
tion  to  speak  the  truth  :  fideuty  :  a  true 
statement:  an  established  principle:  in 
the  fine  arts,  a  faithful  adherence  to 
nature. — Op  a  truth  (JB.),  truly.  [A.S. 
treowth,  trywth,  a  derivative  of  True. 
Doublet  Troth.] 

TRUTHFUL,  trooth'fool,  adj.,  full  of  truth: 
according  to  or  adhering  to  truth :  reli- 
able.— adv,  Truth'pullt. — n.  Truth'puI/- 

NBSS. 

TRY,  tri,  v.t.  to  test :  to  sift :  to  prove  by 
experiment :  to  purify :  to  examine  ju- 
dicially: to  examine  carefully:  to  exx>e- 
rience:  to  attempt :  to  use  as  means :  to 
put  to  severe  trial,  cause  suffering  to. 
— v.i.  to  endeavor  :  to  make  an  effort : — 
'.,t,  and  pa.p.  tried  (trid). — n.  Tri'ee. 
'.  trier,  to  pick  out,  to  cull  (the  grain 
^m  the  straw),  from  an  assumed  L. 
tritare — tero,  tritam,  to  rub.    See  Trite.] 

TRYING,  trfing,  adj,  making  trial  or 
proof  of:  adapted  to  try:  searching: 
severe. 

TRYSAIL,  trfs&l,  n.  a  reduced  sail  used  by 
small  craft,  instead  of  their  mainsail,  in 
a  storm :  a  small  fore-and-aft  sail  set 
with  a  boom  and  gaff. 
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TRYST,  trist,  n.  an  appointment  to  meet : 
appointed  place  of  meeting.  [Conn,  with 

ITIUBT.] 

TSAR,  tsar,  n.  better  form  of  Czar. 

TSETSE,  tset'se,  n.  a  dipterous  insect  of 
South  Africa,  whose  bite  is  fatal  to  the 
ox,  horse,  and  dog. 

TUB.  tub,  n.  a  two-handed  open  wooden 
vessel :  a  vessel  made  of  staves  and 
hoops :  a  small  cask :  anything  like  a 
tub :  the  quantity  a  tub  holds.  [Low 
Ger.  tubbe,L>\it»  tobbe.] 

TUBE,  tab,  ft.  a  pipe  :  a  lone,  hollow  cyl- 
inder for  the  conveyance  of  fluids,  etc.:  a 
canal. — vX  to  furnish  with  a  tube.  [Fr. 
--L.  tvbus,] 

TUBER,  td'oer,  n.  a  knob  in  roots :  a 
rounded,  fleshy,  underground  stem,  as  in 
the  potato.  [L.,  "a  swelling/' from  root 
of  L.  tumeo,  to  swell.    Cf.  Tumid.] 

TUBERCLE,  tfl'ber-kl,  n.  a  smaU  tuber  or 
swelling :  a  pimple :  a  small  knob  on 
leaves  :  a  smsul  mass  of  diseased  matter 
frequently  found  in  the  lungs,  and  which 
is  tne  cause  of  the  well-known  fatal  dis- 
ease called  pulmonary  consumption. — 
Tc'bebcled,  adj,  having  tubercles.  [L. 
ivJbereulum^  dim.  of  Tubke.]  

TUBERCULAR,  tfl-ber'kti-lar,  TUBERCU- 
LOUS, tfl-ber'ku-lus,  adj,  pertaining  to 
tubercles :  pimpled  :  affected  with  or 
caused  by  tubercles.       

TUBEROUS,  ta'ber-us,  TUBEROSE,  tfl'- 
ber-ds,  ad;,  having  or  consisting  of  tvr 
hers :  knobbed. — n.  Tdberos'ity. 

TUBING,  tab'ing,  n.  a  length  of  tube: 
tubes  collectively  :  materials  for  tubes. 

TUBULAR,  tflVQ-lar,  acy.  having  the  form 
of  a  tube  or  pipe :  consisting  of  a  tube  or 
pipe.  

TUBULATED,  tflb'fl-lat-ed,  TUBULOUS, 
tflb'il-lus,  ac^f.  having  the  form  of  a  tube 
or  pipe  :  having  a  small  tube  :  oontain- 
ingor  composed  of  small  tubes. 

TUBULE,  t€U>'al,  n.  a  smaU  tube  or  pipe. 
IX.  tubulus,  dim.  of  tubus,^ 

TuCK,  tuk,  v.t.  to  draw  or  press  in  or  to- 
gether :  to  fold  under :  to  gather  ud  : 
to  inclose  by  pressing  clothes  closely 
around. — n.  a  horizontal  fold  in  a  gar- 
ment. [Low  Ger.  fucAren,  Ger.  zucken^  to 
draw  in,  to  shrug ;  conn,  with  Tow  and 
Tug] 

TUCKER,  tuk'er,  n.  a  piece  of  cloth  ttucked 
or  drawn  over  the  bosom,  worn  by  women 
and  children. 

TUESDAY,  tOz'dft,  n.  the  third  day  of  the 
week.  [A.S.  Tiwes  doeg  {lit.)  "  the  day  of 
Tivf*  (the  ffod  of  wwJ—Ger.  die(fC^tag ; 
cf.  L.  dies  Mortis,  Tito  (Ice.  Tyr,  O.  Ger. 
Zio)  is  conn,  with  Gr.  Zeus,  DioSy  and  L. 
deus,  divus.l 

TUFA,  tfl'fa,  TUFF,  tuf ,  n.  a  rock  formed 
from  the  ash  or  powder  from  a  volcano  : 
also  applied  to  any  light,  porous  rock. 
fit,  tufo,  Fr.  tuf—iM  tofus.] 

TuFT,  tuft,  n.  a  number  of  small  things  in 
a  knot:  a  cluster :  a  dense  head  of  flowers. 
— v.t.  to  separate  into  tufts :  to  adorn 
with  tuttB.—acys.  Tuft'ed,  Tuft'y.  [Fr. 
touffe,  from  the  Teut.,  as  Low  Ger.  topp, 
Ger.  zopf.    See  Top.] 

TUFT-HUNTER,  tuft'-hunt'er,  n.  one  over- 
eager  to  form  acquaintance  with  per- 
sons of  rank  or  consequence:  a  mean 
hanger-on  of  the  great.  [From  the 
tuft  or  tassel  in  the  cap  worn  by  noble- 
men at  the  English  universities.] 

TUG,  tug,  v.t.  to  puU  with  effort :  to  drag 
along. — v,i,  to  pull  with  great  effort: — 
pr,p.  tugg^ing ;  va.t,  and  pa.p,  tugged. 
— n.  a  strong  pull :  a  small,  strong,  low- 
built  steam -vessel  for  towing  ships. 
[A.S.  teon^  teoharif  pi.  of  pa.t.  tugon; 
closcJy  conn,  with  Tdck  ana  Tow,  v.] 

TUmON,  ta-!sh'un,  n.  care  over  a  young 
person  :  teaching.    [lit.  '*  a  looking  to. 


f< 


ialdng  care  of,"  L.  fuitio^tueor,  tuiitus, 
to  see,  to  look  to.] 

TULIP,  tfl'lip,  n.  a  bulbous  garden-plant 
with  beautiful  flowers.  [Fr.  tutipe — 
Port,  tulipat  from  Pers.  and  Turk.  tuU 
bend^  dulbend  (whence  £.  Tubban),  from 
the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  flower  to 
a  turban  folded  round  the  head.1 

TULLE,  todl,  n.  a  delicate  kind  of  silk 
net  or  lace.  [Fr.  ;  so  named  from  the 
town  of  Tulle,  in  the  south-west  of 
France.] 

TUMBLE,  tum'bl,  v.t.  to  fall:  to  come 
down  suddenlv  and  violently:  to  roll :  to 
twist  the  body,  as  a  mountebank. -^v.f. 
to  throw  headlong :  to  turn  over :  to 
throw  about  while  examining. — n.  act  of 
tumbling:  a  fall :  a  rolling  over.  [From 
a  Teut.  root  seen  in  Dan.  tumle — Ice. 
tumla  (A.S.  tumbian) ;  and  from  which 
also  are  the  Fr.    tomber  and  It.  fom- 

TUMBLER,  tuml)ler,  n.  one  who  tumbles : 
a  large  drinking-glass,  so  called  because 
formerly,  having  a  pointed  base,  it  could 
not  be  set  down  without  tumbling:  a  do- 
mestic pi^on,  so  called  from  its  tumbling 
on  the  wing.  

TUMBREL,  tumljrel,  TUMBRIL,  tum'bril, 
n.  a  cart  with  two  wheels  for  conveying 
the  tools  of  pioneers,  artillerv  stores, 
etc.  [O.  Fr,  lomberd  (Fr.  tomhereau) — 
Fr.  tomber,  to  fall,  because  the  body  of 
the  cart  could  be  tumbled  witl^out  un- 
yoking.    Cf.  Tumble.] 

TUMEFACTION,  tfl-me-fak'shun,  n.  act  of 
tumefying :  tumor  :  swelling. 

TUMEFY,  tQ'me-fl,  v.t  to  cause  to  swell. 
— u.t.  to  swell :  to  rise  in  a  tumor : — 
paJ,  Q,nd  pa.p,  tfl'mefled.  [L.  tumefacio 
-—tumeo,  to  swell,  and  fado,  to  make.] 

TUMID,  tQ'mid,  adj,,  swollen  or  enlar^^ : 
inflated  :  falsely  sublime  :  bombastic. — 

adv.  TU'MIDLY. — n.   TlfMIDNBSB.      [L.  tU' 

midus — tumeo,  to  swell.] 

TUMOR,  tQ'mor,  n.  a  diseased  swelling  at 
any  part  of  the  body.  [L.  —  tumeo,  to 
swell.] 

TUMULAR,  tQ'mfl-lar,  adf,  formed  in  a 
heap:  consisting  in  a  neap.  [Formed 
from  L.  tumulus,  a  heap.  From  Tumulus.] 

TUMULOUS,  ta'mfl-lus,  adj.  full  of  Tnotmds 
or  hillocks.    [From  TUMULUS.] 

TUMULT,  tfl'mult,  n.  uproar  of  a  multi- 
tude :  violent  agitation  with  confused 
sounds.  [L.  tumultus,  from  root  of  h^ 
meo,  to  swellj  

TUMULTUARY,  tQ-mult'a-*r-i,  TUMULT- 
UOUS, ta-mult'Q-us,  a^i'  full  of  tumult: 
disorderly  :   agitated  :    noisy. — adv,  Tu- 

MULT^UOUSLY. — n.  TUMULT'UOUSNKSB. 

TUMULUS,  tQ'mti-lus,  n.  a  mound  of  earth 
over  a  grave :  a  barrow  :  — pi.  Tu'MUlI, 
[1j.,  "  a  heap  "^tumeo,  to  swell.] 

TuN,  tun,  n.  {orig.)  a  large  cask:  then  a 
measure  of  capacity  for  liquids  —  9  pipes, 
4  hogsheads,  or  253  gallons.  [A.S.  funne, 
with  similar  forms  in  all  the  Teut.,  Ro- 
mance, and  Celt,  tongues,  the  common 
source  prob.  being  the  L.  tina,  a  wine- 
vessel.    Doublet  TON.] 

TUNE,  tan,n.  {mus.)  a  melodious  succession 
of  notes  or  chords  in  a  particular  key : 
the  relation  of  notes  and  intervals  to 
each  other  causing  melody:  state  of 
giving  the  proper  sound:  harmony:  a 
melody  or  air. — v.t.  to  cause  to  produce 
the  proper  sounds. — adj.  Tun'ablb.  FA 
variation  of  Tone,  prob^jartly  due  to  the 
influence  of  A.8.  dyne,  Ef.  Dm.] 

TUNEFUL,  tfln'foof,  adj.  full  of  tune  or 
harmony  :  melodious  :  musicaL  —  ado. 
Tune'fully. 

TUNELESS,  ttUiles,  adj.  without  tune  or 
melody.  ^,     ^ 

TUNER,  tOn'er,  n.  one  who  tunes  or  adJiiBtB 
the  sounds  of  musical  instruments. 


TUNGSTEN,  tunr'sten,  n.  a  very  heavy 
metal.  [Sw.  tungsten — tung,  heavy; 
sten,  stone.] 

TUNIC,  tu'nik,  n,  a  loose  frock  worn  by 
females  and  boys  :  in  R.  Cath.  Church,  a 
long  under-garment  worn  by  the  officiat- 
ing clergy :  (anat.)  a  membrane  that 
covers  some  organ  :  (bat.)  a  covering,  as 
of  a  seed  :  (mil.)  the  coat  at  present  worn 
b^  English  soldiers  on  full-dress  occa- 
sions. [Fr.  tunique — ^L.  tunica,  an  under- 
garment worn  in  ancient  Rome  by  both 
sexes.]  

TUNICATE,  tfi'nik-at,  TUNICATED,  tu'- 
nik-at-ed,  adj.  (hot.)  covered  with  a  tunic 
or  with  layers.     [L.] 

TUNICLE,  tQ'ni-kl,  n.  a  little  tunic :  a  kind 
of  long  robe.  [L.  tunicula,  dim.  of  tunica, 
a  tunic] 

TUNING-FORK,  tfln'ing-fork,  n.  a  steel 
two-pronged  instrument,  designed  when 
set  in  vibration  to  give  a  musical  sound 
of  a  certain  pitch. 

TUNNEL,  tun'el,  n.  a  passage  cut  through 
a  hill  or  under  a  river,  etc. — v.t.  to  ma3se 
a  passage  through:  to  hollow  out:— pr.p. 
tunn'elling;  pa.t.  and  J7a.p.  tunn'elled. 
PAn  extension  of  TuN  ;  on  the  model  of 
Fr.  tonnelle,  an  arbor,  (lit.)  ''afun^shaped 
vault,'*  dim.  of  tonne,  a  tun.  See  also 
Ton.] 

TUNNY,  tun'i,  n.  a  very  large  fish  of  the 
mackefel  family,  fished  chiefly  on  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  [Lit.  *'  the  dart- 
ing fish,*'  L.  thunnus,  Gr.  thynnos — thy- 
nd,  to  dart  or  rush  along.] 

TUP,  tup,  n.  a  ram.  [Conn,  with  Low 
Ger.  tappen,  Qer.  tupfen,  to  touch.] 

TURANLIN,  ttlr-an'yan,  cu^*.  a  name  some- 
times used  to  include  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia  not  Aryan  or  Sem- 
itic, witn  the  exception  of  Chinese  and 
its  cognate  dialects.  [From  Turan,  a 
name  given  (in  contrast  to  Iran  or  Per- 
sia) to  the  region  lying  north  of  that 
country.] 

TURBAN,  tur'ban,  n.  a  head-covering  worn 
by  eastern  nations,  consisting  of  a  cap 
with  a  sash  wound  round  it :  a  circular 
head-dress  worn  by  ladies :  the  whole 
whorls  of  a  shell.  [Earlier  forms  tur- 
bant,  tulipant  (Fr.  turban),  through  Port. 
iurbante,  from  Pers.  dulbend,  a  piece 
of  muslin  wound  round  the  head.  Cf. 
Tulip.] 

TURBANED,  turlband,  ac{;.  wearing  a 
turban. 

TURBART,  turb'ar-i,  n.  the  right  of  dig- 
ging peat :  a  place  where  peat  is  dug. 
p^om  turba,  tne  Low  L.  form  of  Tubf.] 

TURBID,  turl>id,  acy.  disordered :  having 
the  sediment  disturbed  :  muddy  :  thick. 
--adv.  Tub'bidly.— n.  Tuit'BiDinBSS.  [L. 
turbidits — turba,  confusion,  tumult.] 

TURBOT,  turl>ot,n.  a  large,  flat,  round  flsh, 
esteemed  a  delicacy.  [Fr.,  a  dim.  formed 
from  L.  turbo,  a  spinning-top,  from  the 
likeness  of  the  fish  to  a  top  ;  cf .  the  Gr. 
rhombos,  sig.  a  top,  also  a  turbot.] 

TURBULENT,  tur'bfl-lent,  ac(j.,  tumuUur 
ous,  disturbed :  in  violent  commotion  : 
disposed  to  disorder  :  restless  :  produc- 
ing commotion. — ns.  Tur'bulknce,  Tur'- 

BULENOY.— odtJ.  TUR'BULENTLY.      [L.  tur- 

bulentu.s-'turba,  tumult,  a  crowd r] 

TUREEN,  tfl-ren\  n.  a  large  dish  for  hold- 
ing soup  at  table.  [Lit.  **an  earthen- 
ware dish,"  Fr.  terrine—lt.  terra,  earth.] 

TURF,  turf,  n.  the  surface  of  land  matted 
with  the  roots  of  grass,  etc.:  a  cake  of 
turf  cut  off :  sod  :  peat :  race-ground  : 
horseracing: — pi.  Tubfs.— v.^.  to  cover 
with  turf  orsoid.  [A.S.  tuaff;  Ice.  tcrf; 
perh.   conn,  with  Bam.  durvd^  miUet- 
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TURFT,  turf  i,  adj.  abounding  with,  made 
of,  or  covered  with  turf:  having-  the 
nature  or  appearance  of  turf. — n.  Tdrf'- 
iNEaa. 

TURGENT,  tuKjent,  cudj.,  mvelling:  rising 
into  a  tumor :  inflated  :  bombastic. — 
adv.  TuR'aKNTLY.  [L.  turg-ens,  -entiSf 
>r.p.  of  turgeo,  to  swell.] 
"tGESCENT,  tur^jes'ent,  ac(/.,  swelling: 
growing  big.  —  rw.  TuRaEScrENOE,  Tro- 
OESC'ENOY.  [L.  turgesco  —  turgeo,  to 
swell.] 

TURGID,  tur'jid,  od/.,  swollen:  extended 
beyond  the  natural  eize  :  pompous  :  bora- 
bafitic— <xdt;.  Tub'qidly. — ns,  Tur'oid- 
NK8B,  TuEonyiTY.  [L.  turgidtis^turgeo, 
to  swell.] 

TURK,  tuA,  n.  a  native  of  Turkey, — adj. 
Tubk'ish. 

TURKEY,  turk'i,  n.  a  large  gallinaceous 
bird,  a  native  of  America,  so  called  be* 
cause  erroneously  supposed  to  have  come 
from  Turkey, 

TURKET-RED,  turk'i-red,  n.  a  fine  dura- 
ble red  dye,  obtained  from  madder,  but 
now  mostly  prepared  chemically,  first 
produced  in  Turkey, 

TURKEY-STONE,  turk'i-stSn,  n.  a  kind  of 
oilstone  brought  from  Turkey,  and  used 
for  hones. 

TURKIS,  turk'is,  n.  an  older  spelling  of 

TOBQUOISE. 

TURKIBH-BATH,  turk'ish-b&th,  n.  a  kind 
of  hot-air  bath  in  which  the  patient, 
after  being  sweated,  is  rubbed  down,  and 
conducted  through  a  series  of  cooling 
chambers  until  he  regains  his  normal 
temperature. 

TURBWRIG,  tur'mer-ik,  n.  the  root  of  an 
E.  Indian  plant,  used  as  a  yellow  dye,  in 
•uny-powder,  and  as  a  chemical  test  for 
the  presence  of  alkalies.  [Ety.  unknown.] 

TURMOIL,  tur'moil,  n.  harassing  labor : 
disturbance.  [Perh.  from  the  L.  tremo, 
to  shake,  modified  by  the  influence  of 
Turn  and  Moil.] 

TURMOIL,  tur-moii',  v,t,  to  harass  with 
commotion :  to  weary. — v.t,  to  be  dis- 
quieted  or  in  commotion. 

Turn,  turn,  tf.t.  to  whirl  round :  to  hinge: 
to  depend :  to  issue :  to  take  a  different 
direction  or  tendencjr:  to  become  by  a 
change :  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe :  to  sour: 
to  become  giddy:  to  be  nauseated:  to 
change  from  ebb  to  flow  or  from  flow  to 
ebb :  to  become  inclined  in  the  other  di-. 
rection. — v.t,  to  cause  to  revolve :  to  re- 
verse :  to  change  the  position  or  the 
direction  of :  to  make  to  nauseate,  to 
make  giddy :  direct  the  mind  to :  infat- 
uate or  make  mad :  to  cause  to  return 
with  profit :  to  transfer :  to  convert :  to 
form  in  a  lathe:  to  shape. — n.  act  of  turn- 
ing :  new  direction,  or  tendency  :  a  walk 
to  and  fro  :  change  :  a  winding :  a  bend: 
form :  manner :  opportunity,  conven- 
ience: act  of  kindness  or  malice. — n. 
Tubm'sb. — ^By  TUBN8,  one  after  another, 
alternately.  [A.S.  tyman ;  Qer,  tumen; 
Fr.  toumer ;  all  from  L.  tomare,  to  turn 
in  a  lathe — tomus,  a  turner's  wheel— Or. 
tomo8,'\ 

TURNCOAT,  tumTcOt,  n.  one  who  turns 
his  coatf  that  is,  abemdons  his  principles 
or  party. 

TURNERY,  tum'er-i,  n.  art  of  turning  or 
of  shaping  by  a  lathe  :  things  made  by  a 
turner. 

TURNING,  tum'ing,  n.  a  winding :  devia- 
tion from  the  proper  course  :  turnery : — 
pL  chips. 

TURNING-POINT,  tum'ing-point,  n.  the 
point  on  which  a  question  tums^  and 
which  decides  the  case:  a  grave  and  crit- 
ical period. 

TUBNlP,  tui^nip,  n.  a  plant  having  a  solid 
bulbous  root  used  as  food.    [iVom  A.S. 


fUspe^L.  napfUB,  with  the  prefix  <wr-,  a 

corr.  of  terrce,  **  of  the  eartn."] 

TURNKEY,  tum'ke,  n.  one  who  turns  the 
1^9  in  a  prison :  a  warder. 

TURNPIE^E,  turn'pik,  n.  a  turnpike-road. 
[Grig,  a  frame  consisting  of  two  cross- 
bars armed  with  pikes,  and  turning  on  a 
postj 

TURNPIKE-ROAD,  tum'plk-rod,  n.  a  road 
on  which  turnpikes  or  toll-gates  are  estab- 
lished. 

TURNSOLE,  tum'sol,  n.  a  plant  so  called 
because  its  flowers  turn  towards  the  sun. 
[Fr.— iottmcr  (see  Turn)  and  sol,  for  aoleil 
— ^L.  sol,  the  sun.] 

TURNSPIT,  turn'spit,  n.  one  who  turns  a 
spit:  a  person  engaged  in  some  menial 
occupation :  (formerly)  a  dog  employed 
to  turn  a  spit. 

TURNSTILE,  tum'stll,  n.  a  revolvmg 
frame  in  a  footpath  which  prevents  the 


passage  of  cattle. 


TURN-TABLE,  turn'-t&'bl,  n.  same  as 
Traverse-^ablb. 

TURPENTINE,  tur'pen-tin,  n.  the  resinous 
[uice  of  the  terebinth  and  other  trees. 
I  Fr.  teribenthine-'lA.terebinthina  (resina), 
[tbe  resin)  of  the  terebinth.] 
^-PITUDE,  tur'pi-tQd.  n.  baseness :  ex- 
treme depravity  or  wickedness  :  vileness 
of  principles  and  actions.  [L.  turpitude 
— turpis,  foul,  base ;  conn,  with  Bans, 
root  tarp,  to  be  ashamed.] 

TURQUOISE,  tur'koiz,  n.  a  bluish-green 
mineral  from  Persia,  valued  as  a  gem. 
[Fr.  (lit.  ''  Turkish  "),  so  called  because 
first  brought  from  Turkey.  Doublet 
Turkish.] 

TURRET,  tur'et',  n.  a  small  tower  on  a 
building  and  rising  above  it.  [O.  Fr. 
touret  (Fr.  toureUe),  dim.  of  Fr.  tour,  a 
tower.    See  Towke.] 

TURRETED,  tur'et-ed,  adj,  furnished  with 
turrets :  formed  like  a  tower. 

TURRET-SHIP,  tuf  et-ehip,  n.  an  ironclad 
ship  of  war,  whose  guns  are  placed  in 
one  or  more  revolving  turrets  placed  on 
deck.  

TURTLE,  tur'tl,  TURTLE-DOVE,  tur'tl- 
duv,  n.  a  species  of  pigeon  of  a  very  ten- 
der and  affectionate  disposition.  rA.S. 
turtle ;  (Jer.  turtel,  Fr.  tourtereau,  tour^ 
terelle;  all  from  the  L.  name  turtur^  an 
imitation  of  the  bird's  note;  cf.  Heb. 
tdr^ 

TURTLE,  tur'tl,  n.  the  se&-tortoise,  a  fam- 
ily of  reptiles  having  their  back  covered 
by  a  horny  case,  the  flesh  of  some  of  the 
species  being  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
[Acorr.  of  Tortoise,  under  influence  of 
Turtle  (above).] 

TUSCAN,  tus'kan,  acfj,  of  or  belonging  to 
Tuscany  in  Italy:  denoting  one  of  the 
five  orders  of  architecture,  the  oldest 
and  simplest.    [L.] 

TUSH,  tush,  int,  pshaw  I  be  silent  I  an  ex- 
clamation of  scorn  or  impatience.  [Cf. 
Oer.  tuschen,  vertusdien,  to  hush  up.] 

TUSK,  tusk,  n.  a  long,  pointed  tooth  on 
either  side  of  the  mouth  of  certain  rapa- 
cious animals.— ac(;8.  Tusk'ed,  Tubk'y. 
[A.  8.  tusc,  tux."] 

TUSSLE,  tus'el,  n.  a  strugele.  [A.S. 
taesan,  to  pluck,  hence  related  to  Tease, 
and  perh.  Tassel,  a  teased-out  knot  of 
wool.  J 

TUSSOCK,  tus'ok,  n.  a  tuft  of  grass  or 
twigs.  [From  obs.  tur,  a  lock  of  hair, 
which  is  of  Celt,  origin.] 

TUT,  tut,  int,  an  exclamation  of  checking 
or  rebuke.    fCf.  Ir.  and  Oael.  tut,] 

TUTELAGE,  tu'tel-Sj,  n,,  guardianship: 
state  of  being  under  a  guardian.  [Formed 
from  the  L.  tutela-^^utor,  Jo  guard — 
tueor,  to  see,  to  look  to.  Cf .  TumoN  and 


rrt 


TU. 


trroB.] 

tisLar, 


til'te-lar,  TUTELARY,  ttt'te- 


lar*i,  oc^;.  protecting  :  having  the  charge 
of  a  person  or  place.  [L.  tutelaris — iutem. 
See  Tutelage.] 

TUTOR,  tu'tor,  n.  one  who  looks  to  or 
takes  care  of  :  one  who  has  charge  of  the 
education  of  another  :  one  who  hears  the 
lessons  of  and  examines  students :  a 
teacher  :  —  fern.  Tu'toress. — v,t,  to  in- 
struct :  to  treat  with  authority  or  stern- 
ness.— n.  Tu'tobship.  [L.  ''a guardian'' 
—tueor,  tuitus,  to  look  to.  Cf.  TurnoN 
and  Tutelage.] 

TUTORAGE,  tuW-aj.  n,  the  office  or 
authority  of  a  tutor :  education,  as  by  a 
tutor. 

TUTORIAL,  tii-t5'ri-al,  adj.  belonging  to 
or  exercised  by  a  tutor, 

TWADDLE,  twod'l,  v.t.  to  talk  in  a  silly 
manner. — n.  silly  talk. — n.  Twadd'ler. 
[Earlier  form  twattle,  an  imitative  word; 
cf.  Tattle,  Twitter.] 

TWAIN,  twan,  n.,  two.  [A.S.  twegen,  two» 
Ice.  tveir.    See  Two  and  Between.] 

TWANG,  twang,  n.  a  sharp,  auick  sound, 
as  of  a  tight  string  when  pulled  and  let 
go :  a  nasal  tone  of  voice. — v.i.  to  sound 
as  a  tight  string  pulled  and  let  go:  to 
sound  with  a  quick,  sharp  noise. — v.t. 
to  make  to  sound  with  a  twang,  ^mi' 
tative.] 

'TWAS,  twoz,  contr.  of  it  was, 

TWEAK,  twgk,  v.t.  to  twitch,  to  pull :  to 
pull  with  sudden  jerks. — n,  a  sharp  pinch 
or  twitch.  [A.S.  twicdan ;  Ger.  zwicken. 
By-form  Twitch.] 

TWEED,  twed,  n.  a  kind  of  woollen  tunUed 
cloth  of  various  patterns,  much  used  for 
men's  suits.  [From  a  mistaken  reading 
of  **tu?eel8^*  upon  an  invoice,  not,  as 
supposed,  from  the  Tweed  valley,  where 
the  manufacture  commenced.] 

TWEEZERS,  twez'erz,  n,sing,  nippers: 
small  pincers  for  pulling  out  hairs,  etc. 
[Obs.  tweeze,  a  surgeon's  case  of  instru- 
ments— Fr.  i^tuis,  pi.  of  etui,  a  case,  a 
box ;  prob.  influenced  also  by  Tweajc.] 

TWELFTH,  twelfth,  a€b'.  the  last  of 
twelve, — n.  one  of  twelve  equal  parts. 
[A.S.  twelfta^—twdf,] 

TWELFTH-DAY,twelfth'-da,  TWELFTH'- 
TIDE,  -tid,  n.  the  twelfth  day  after  Christ- 
inas, the  Epiphany. 

TWELVE,  twelv,  adj.  ten  and  two.— ti.  the 
number  next  after  eleven :  the  figures 
representing  twelve.  [A.S.  twelf  (Ger. 
zwdlf,  and  Goth.  twaAxf),  that  is,  **  two 
and  ten  "  (for  twa-  see  Two,  and  for  -lif 
see  Eleven.]^ 

TWELVEMONTH,  twelv'munth,  n.,  twelve 
months :  a  year. 

TWENTIETH,  twen'ti-eth,  adj,  the  last  of 
twenty. — n.  one  of  twenty  equal  parts. 


[A.S.  twefiitigtha,] 
TWEN^- 


^NTY,  twen'ti,  adj.,  twice  few :  nine- 
teen and  one  :  an  indefinite  number. — n. 
the  number  next  after  nineteen  :  the 
fibres  representing  twenty.  [A.S.  tuienr 
tiff,  for  twantig,  from  tusa,  two,  tig  (Goth. 
tigus),  ten ;  L.  (cQinginh*.  Sans,  vinshati.] 

TWICE,  twis,  aJdv.,  two  times:  once  ana 
again  :  doubly.  [O.  E.  tvyves,  A.S.  twiwa 
— fttxi,  two.] 

TWIG,  twi^.  n.  a  sndall  shoot  or  branch  of 
a  tree.  [A.S.  tuna;  cog.  with  Gter.  ztoeig; 
from  the  root  of  Two.T 

TWIQQY,  twig'i,  ady,  abounding  in  twigs 
or  shoots. 

TWILIGHT,  twl'lit,  n.  the  faint  light  after 
sunset  and  before  sunrise  :  an  uncertain 
view. — ac^f.  of  twilight :  faintly  illumin- 
ated :  obscure.  [Lit.**  'tween  light, ^^  A.S. 
twi',  from  twa,  E.  Two,  and  LiOHT.] 

TWILL,  twil.  or  TWEEL,  tw§l,  n.  an  ap- 
pearance of  diagonal  lines  in  cloth,  caused 
by  making  the  weft  pass  over  one  and 
under  two  or  more  threads  of  the  warp  : 
a  fabric  with  a  twill. — v,t,  to  weave  with 
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a  twilL  [Developed  from  the  root  of  Two 
(A.S.  tUHi);  cf.  Qer.  zwilHcht  ticking— 
wet,  two.] 

TWIN,  twin,  n.  one  of  two  born  at  a  birth  : 
one  very  like  another. — adf,  being  one  of 
two  born  at  a  birth:  very  like  another. — 
v.i  to  be  born  at  the  same  birth:  to  bring 
forth  two  at  once:  to  be  paired  or  suited: 
— pr.p.  twinn'ing  ;  pa.p,  twinned. — ^The 
Twins,  the  constellation  Gemini.  [A.S. 
twinn^  double — ^Two ;  Ice.  tvennr.] 

TWINE,  twin,  n.  a  cord  composed  of  ttvo 
or  more  threads  twisted  together:  a  twist. 
— v.t.  to  wind,  as  two  threads  together : 
to  twist  together:  to  wind  about. — v.i.  to 
unite  closely  :  to  bend  :  to  make  turns  : 
to  ascend  spirally  round  a  support.  [A.S. 
twirif  double-thread  (cog.  with  Dut.  timjn) 
—fayg,  E.  Two.] 

TWINGE,  twinj,  v.t.  to  tvntch  or  pinch:  to 
affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain. — v.i.  to 
have  or  suffer  a  sudden,  sharp  pain,  like 
a  twitch. — n.  a  twitch:  a  pinch  :  a  sud- 
den, sharp  pain.  [M.  E.  twengen^  cog. 
with  Ger.  zwingen,  to  constrain.  Cf. 
Thong.] 

TWINKLE,  twinff'kl,  v.i.  to  shine  with  a 
trembling,  sparkling  light :  to  sparkle  : 
to 'Open  and  shut  the  eyes  rapidly:  to 
quiver. — n.  Twink'ler.  [A.S.  ttoincliariy 
a  nasalized  form  of  ttmccian,  with  the 
freq.  termination  -te.    See  Twitch.] 

TWINKLE,  twing'kl,TWINKLING,twlng'- 
kling,  n.  a  quicK  motion  of  the  eye  :  the 
time  occupied  by  a  wink  :  an  instant. 

TWIRL,  twerl,  v.t,  to  turn  round  rapidly, 
esp.  with  the  fingers. — v.i.  to  turn  round 
rapidly:  to  be  whirled  round. — n.  a  whirl: 
a  rapid  circular  motion.  [A.S.  ihwirU; 
cog.  with  Ger.  quirl,  quuerl,  a  stirring- 
spoon— O.  Ger.  tuirl ;  from  the  root  of 
Queer  and  Thwabt.] 

TWIST,  twist,  v.t.  to  twine:  to  unite  or 
form  by  winding  together :  to  form  from 
several  threads :  to  encircle  with  some- 
thing :  to  wreathe  :  to  wind  spirally:  to 
turn  from  the  true  form  or  meaning :  to 
insinuate. — v.i.  to  be  united  by  winding. 
— n.  that  which  is  twisted:  a  cord  :  a  sin- 
gle thread  :  manner  of  twisting :  a  con- 
tortion :  a  small  roll  of  tobacco.  —  n. 
Twist'eb.  [A.S.  tvnst^  cloth  of  double 
thread — twa^  E.  Two;  contrast  Dut. 
twist f  Qer.  zwiat,  discord — ztoei,  Two.] 

TWIT,  twit,  v.t.  to  remind  of  some  fault, 
etc.:— ^.j?.  twitt'ing;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
twitt'ed.— n.  Twitt'ek.  [A.S.  cet-wltan, 
to  reproach— ce^,  against,  wttan  (Scot. 
wyte,  Qer.  ver-toeisen),  to  blame  ;  closely 
conn,  with  root  of  Wit.] 

TWITCH,  twich,  v.t.  to  puU  with  a  sudden 
jerk :  to  pluck :  to  snatch. — n.  a  sudden, 
quick  pull  :  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles.  —  n.  Twttch'er.  [A.S. 
twicdan,  to  pluck ;  cog.  with  Ger. 
zwicken^  and  prob.  influenced  by  Touch. 
By-form  Tweak.] 

TWITTER,  twit'er,  n,  a  tremulous  broken 
sound  :  a  slight  trembling  of  the  nerves. 
— v.i.  to  make  a  succession  of  small  trem- 
ulous noises :  to  feel  a  slight  trembling 
of  the  nerves.  [Allied  to  Gter.  zwiUchern^ 
Sw.  qvittra,  prob.  ixioltative ;  cf.  Titter.] 

TWITTERING,  twit'er-inp,  n.  act  of  twiU 
t faring :  the  sound  of  twittering:  nervous 
pxeitement. 

T WITTINGLY,  twit'ing-li,  adv.  in  a  tunt- 
ting  manner. 

TWO,  t66,  acij.  one  and  one. — n.  the  sum 
of  one  and  one :  a  figure  representing 
two.  [A.S.  ttoa  ;  cog.  with  (Jer.  zwei, 
Goth,  tvai;  also  with  Gr.  dy6,  L.  duo, 
Sans,  dva^  Celt,  da,  do.'] 

TWO-EDGED,  tOfi'-ejd,  adj.   having  two 

TWOFOLD,  tM'fOld,  adj.,  folded  twice: 
multiplied  by  two:  douole. — adv.  doubly. 


TYCOON,  tl-k55n',  n.  formerly  the  political 
sovereign  of  Japan.       

TYMPANAL,  tim  ^n-al,  TYMPANIC,  tim- 
pan'ik,  adj.  like  a  drum :  pertaining  to 
the  tympanum. 

TYMPANITIS,  tim-pan-i'tis,  n.  inflammar 
tion  of  the  membrane  of  the  ear. 

TYMPANUM,  tim'pan-um,  n.  (anat.)  the 
membrane  which  separates  the  external 
from  the  internal  ear,  often  called  the 
drum  of  the  ear :  (arch.)  the  triangular 
space  between  sloping  and  horizootal 
cornices,  or  in  the  corners  or  sides  of  an 
arch  :  the  panel  of  a  door.  [L.  —  Gr. 
tympanon,  typanon,  a  kettledrum — typtO, 
to  strike.] 

TYPE,  tip,  n.  a  mark  or  figure  struck  or 
stamped  upon  something  :  an  emblem  or 
figure  of  something  to  come :  a  raised 
letter,  etc.,  in  metal  or  wood  used  in 
printing :  the  whole  types  used  in  print- 
ing :  a  model  in  nature  made  the  subject 
of  a  copy :  (nat.  hist.)  that  which  com- 
bines best  the  characteristics  of  a  group : 
{med.)  the  order  in  which  the  83rmptoms 
of  a  disease  exhibit  themselves.  —  acy. 
Typ'al.  [Fr.  —  L.  typus,  Gr.  typos — 
tiJX)td  to  strike  1 

typefounder]  tip'fownd-er,  n.  one  who 
founds  or  casts  printers'  type. 

TYPE-METAL,  tip'-met'al,  n.,  metal  used 
for  making  types,  a  compound  of  lead 
and  antimony. 

TYPHOID,  trfoid,  adj.  pertaining  to  a 
form  of  enteric  fever,  which  is  very  simi- 
lar in  some  of  its  symptoms  to  typhus. 
[Gr.  typhddis — typhos,  and  eidos,  like- 
ness.   See  Typhus.] 

TYPHOON,  ti-f66n',  n.  a  violent  hurricane 
which  occurs  in  the  Chinese  seas.  [Chin. 
tei'fun,  "  hot  wind."] 

TYPHOUS,  trfus,  adj.  relating  to  typhus. 

TYPHUS,  trfus,  n.  a  very  fatal  kind  of  con- 
tinued fever,  often  occurrine  as  an  epi- 
demic. [Through  Late  L.  from  Gr.  ty- 
phos, smoke,  hence  stupor  arising  from 
fever — typhd,  to  smoke,  from  the  root  of 
L.  fumus  (see  Fume),  and  E.  Damp.] 

TYPIC,  tip'ik,  TYPICAL,  tip'ik-al,  adj. 
pertainine  to  or  constituting  a  Jype : 
emblematic :  figurative :  {nat.  hist.)  com- 
bining the  characteristics  of  a  group. — 
adv.  Typ'iCAiiLY.  [Late  L.— Gr.  typikos 
-^ypos,  a  type.] 

TYPIFY,  tip>fr,  v.t.  to  make  a  type  of: 
to  represent  by  an  image  or  resemhlance: 
to  prefigure  i—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  typ'ified. 
[L.  typus,  typejfacio,  to  mase.] 

TYPOGRAPHER,  ti-pog'raf-er,  n.  a 
printer. 

TYPOGRAPHltJ,  tip-o-grafik,  TYP- 
OGRAPHICAL, -al,  aclj.  pertaining  to 
typography  or   printing.  —  adv.   Typo- 

ORAPH  'IO  a  TjT.V 

TYPOGRAPHY,  tl-pog'raf-i,  n.  the  art  of 
printing :  (orig.)  the  art  of  representing 
by  types  or  symbols.  [Gr.  typos,  type, 
grapho,  to  write.] 

TYPOLOGY,  ti-poro-ii,  n.  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  types  or  figures.  [Gr.  typos,  a 
tvpe,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 

TYRANNIC,  ti-ran'ik,  TYRANNICAL,  -al, 
TYRANNOUS,  tir'an-us,  adj.  pertaining 
to  or  suiting  a  tyrant :  unjustly  severe : 
imperious  :  despotic.  —  advs.  Tyrann'ic- 
ALLY,  Tyr'annously.     [L.— Gr.] 

TYRANNIZE,  tir'an-iz,  v.i.  to  act  as  b>  ty- 
rant: to  rule  with  oppressive  severity. 

TYRANNY,  tir'an-i,  n.  the  government 
or  authority  of  a  tyrant :  absolute  mon- 
archv  cruelly  administered  :  oppression  : 
cruelty.    jX. — Gr.  tyrannis.] 

TYRANT,  tfrant,  n.  one  who  uses  his 
power  oppressively :  (orig.)  an  absolute 
monarch.  TO.  Fr.  tirant  (Fr.  tyrany--Ij. 
tyrannus — Gr.  tyrannos,  Doric  for  Ax>ira- 
noa—fcyros,  kyrtos,  a  lord,  master.] 


TYRIAN,  tir'i-an,  acfj.  being  of  a  deep  pur* 
pie  color,  like  the  aye  formerly  prepared 
at  Tyre. 

TYRO,  tf  ro,  n.  one  learning  anv  art :  one 
not  well  acquainted  with  a  suoject  t^pL 
Ty'bos.    [L.  tiro,  a  young  recruit.] 


U 

UBIQUITOUS,  Q-bik'wi-tus,  adj.  being 
everywhere. 

UBIQUITY,  u-bik'wi-ti,  n.  existence  every^ 
where  at  the  same  time  :  omnipresence. 
[Fr.  ubiquite,  formed  from  L.  tdnque, 
everywhere.] 

UDAL,  Q'dal,  adj.  applied  to  land  held  sole- 
ly by  uninterrupted  succession,  under  no 
feudal  superior. — ns.  U'dal,  a  freehold 
estate,  U'daller,  a  holder  of  such.  [Ice. 
odhal,  a  homestead.    See  Allodial.] 

UDDER,  ud'er,  n.  the  milk-vessel  of  a  fe- 
male (esp.  of  a  lower  animal).  [A.S.  Uder; 
cog.  with  Qer.  euter ;  also  conn,  with  L. 
uber,  Gr.  outhar,  Sans.  iXdJiar.] 

UGLY,  ug'li,  adj.  offensive  to  the  eye :  de- 
formed :  hateful :  ill-natured. — n.  Uo'il- 
NESS.  [Ice.  uggligr,  frie^htf ul,  uggr.  fear, 
akin  to  Gk>th.  ogan,  and  A.S.  oge,  fear.] 

UHLAN,  a'lan,  n.  one  of  a  kind  of  li^ht 
cavalry,  famous  esp.  in  the  Prussian 
army.  [Polish  ulan,  orig.  a  light  Tartar* 
horseman — Turk,  oghlan,  a  young  man.] 

UKASE,  ii-kas',  n.  a  Russian  imperial  de- 
cree having  the  force  of  law.  [Russian, 
from  a  Slav,  root  sig.  **  to  point  out."] 

ULCER,  ul'ser,  n.  a  dangerous  sore,  dis- 
char^ng  matter.  [Fr.  ulcere — L.  ulcus, 
ulcerts,  Gr.  heUkos,  a  wound.] 

ULCERATE,  ul'ser-at,  v.i.  to  be  formed 
into  an  ulcer. — v.t.  to  affect  with  an  ulcer 
or  ulcers. 

ULCERATION,  ul-ser-fi'shun,  n.  process  of 
forming  into  an  ulcer :  an  ulcer.  [L.  uU 
ceratio  I 

ULCEROUS,  ul'ser-us,  adj.  of  the  nature 
of  an  ulcer. 

ULNA,  ul'na,  n.  the  larger  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  forearm. — am.  Ul'nab.  [L. 
ulna,  cog.  with  E.  Ell,  wnich  see.] 

ULTERIOR,  ul-te'ri-or,  ady.  on  the  fiirther 
side  :  beyond  :  further  :  remoter.  [L. 
ulterior,  comp.  of  ulter,  that  is  beyond 
or  on  the  other  side.] 

ULTIMATE,  uVti-mat,  adj.,  furthest :  last : 
incapable  of  further  division. — adv.  Ul'- 
TDIATELY.  [L.  ultimus,  the  last,  superl. 
of  tUter.l 

ULTIMATUM,  ul-ti-ma'tum,  n.  the  last  or 
finalproposition  or  terms  for  a  treaty : — 
pi.  Ultima'ta.  [Low  L.,  from  L.  ulti- 
mus, last.] 

ULTIMO,  urti-mo,  ad{j.,  in  the  {as/ (month). 

ULTRAMARINE,  ul-trarma-ren',  adj.  situ- 
ated beyond  the  sea. — n.  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  durable  sky-blue  color,  so  called 
either  from  its  intense  blue,  or  from  the 
lapis  lazuli,  from  which  it  is  made,  being 
brought  from  Asia,  beyond  the  sea.  [L. 
ultra,  be^^ond,  and  Marine.] 

ULTRAMONTANE,  ul-tra-mon'tSn,  adj. 
being  beyond  the  mountains  {i.e.  the 
Alps):  orig.  used  in  Italy  of  the  French, 
Germans,  etc.;  afterwards  applied  by  the 
northern  nations  to  the  Italians,  hence 
its  present  meaning — viz.,  holding  or  de- 
noting extreme  views  as  to  the  Pope's 
rights  and  supremacy.  [L.  ultra,  beyond, 
montanus,  belonging  to  a  mountain  — 
mons,  montis,  a  mountain.] 

ULTRAMONTANISM,  ul-tra-mon'tan-izm, 
n.  ultramontane  or  extreme  views  as  to 
the  Pope's  rights. 

ULTRAMONTANIST,  ul-trarmon'tan-ist.n. 
one  who  holds  to  ultramontaniam. 
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ULTRAMUNDANE,  ul-trarmun'dftn,  a^f, 
being  beyond  the  worlds  or  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  system.  [L.  vltra^  beyond, 
and  Mundane."] 

UMBEL,  um'bel,  n.  a  form  of  flower  in 
which  a  number  of  stalks,  each  bearing  a 
flower,  radiate  from  one  centre.  [L.  um- 
bella,  dim.  of  urnbrat  a  shade.  Doublet 
Umbrella..] 

UMBELLIFEJROUS,  um-bel-lifeivus,  ck^'., 
hearing  or  producing  uwbeU,  [L.  wn- 
hella,  and  fero^  to  bear.] 

UMBER,  um'ber,  n.  a  brown  pigment. — 
Um'bered,  ad^j.  tinged  with  umber.  [So 
called  because  orig.  obtained  from  Urn- 
bria,  in  Italy.] 

UMBILIC,  um-bil'ik,  UMBILICAL,  um-bU'- 
ik-al.  adj.  pertaining  to  the  navel,  [L. 
unibilicuSf  the  navel,  akin  to  Gr.  ompha- 
Joe,  the  navel,  the  centre.] 

UMBRAGE.  um'braj,n.  suspicion  of  injury: 
offence.  [O.  Fr.  umbraige  (Fr.  orribrage) 
— L.  umbra,  a  shadow.] 

UMBRAGEOUS,  um-braj'us,  ac^*.,  shady  or 
forming  a  shade. — (xdt\  Uhbra'geously. 
— n.  UMBRA'asousNESS.  [Pr.  ombrageiuo 
— L.  umbratieus — umbra.] 

UMBRELLA,  um-brel'a,  n.  a  famihar  cov- 
ered sliding  frame  carried  in  the  hand, 
as  a  screen  from  rain  or  sunshine.  [Lit. 
**  a  little  shade,'*  It.  ombreila,  L.  umheUa 
— um^a.    Doublet  Umbel.] 

UMPIRE,  um'pir,  n.  a  third  person  called 
in  to  decide  a  dispute :  an  arbitrator : 
the  jud^  in  the  game  of  base-ball.  [M. 
E.  tmpter,  nompere — impair,  and  nanr 
pair,  unlike,  hence  a  third  party,  who 
gives  his  casting  vote— L.  tmpar,  un- 
oven  1 

UNACCOUNTABLE,  un-ak-kownt'a-bl, 
adj.  not  accountable  or  to  be  accounted 
for  :  not  responsible. — ^Unaooount'ably, 
adv.  inexplicably. 

UNADVISED,  un-ad-vizd',  acb'-  not  advised: 
not  prudent  or  discreet :  rash. — ctdv.  Un- 

AD  vis'  SiDLY 

UNANIMITY,  a-narnim'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  unanimous.     PL.  unanimitas,] 

UNANIMOUS,  Q-nan^i-mus,  afUj.  of  one 
mtnd :  agreeing  in  opinion  or  will :  done 
with  the  agreement  of  all. — adv.  Unan'- 
DfOUSLY.  [L.  untu,  one,  and  animus, 
mind.] 

UNASSUMING,  un-as-sQm'ing,  ac(j.  not 
assuming :  not  forward  or  arrogant : 
modest. 

UNAVAILING,un-a-v&l'ing,  ad^f.  not  avail- 
ing, or  of  no  avail  or  effect :  useless. 

UNAWARE,  un-arwar',  UNAWARES,  un- 
Brwarz',  adv.  without  being  or  making 
aware  :  suddenly  :  unexpectedly. 

UNBAR,  un-b&r',  v.t.  to  remove  a  bar  or 
hinderance  :  to  unfasten :  to  open. 

UNBELIEF,  un-be-l6f ,  n.  want  of  belief : 
disbelief,  esp.  in  divine  revelation. 

UNBELIEVER,  un-be-lSv'er,  n.  one  who 
does  not  believe,  esp.  in  divine  revela- 
tion :  an  incredulous  person. 

UNBELIEVING,  un-be-lgv'in^,  acfj.  not 
believing,  esp.  divine  revelation. 

UNBEND,  un-bend',  v.t.  to  free  from  being 
in  a  bent  state :  to  make  straight :  to 
free  from  strain  or  exertion :  to  set  at 
ease. 

UNBENDING,  un-bend'ing,  ac^.  not  bend- 
ing:  unyielding:  resolute.^^zdv.  Un- 
bend'xngly. 

UNBIAS,  un-bfas,  v.t,  to  free  from  bias  or 
prejudice. 

UNBIASED,  un-bfast,  acj/.  free  from  bias 
or  prejudice :   impartial. 

UNBIND,  un-bind',  v.t  to  remove  a  band 
from  :  to  loose  :  to  set  free. 

UNBLUSHING,  un-blush'ing,  acfj.  not 
blushing :    without  shame :  impudent. 

UNBOLT,  un-b5lt',  v.t.  to  remove  a  bolt 
from:  to  open. 


UNBOSOM,  un<booz'um,  v.t,  to  disclose 
what  is  in  the  bosom  or  mind :  to  tell 
freely. 

UNBOUND,  un-bownd',  ad{j.  not  bound  : 
loose :  wanting  a  cover. 

UNBOUNDED,  un-bownd'ed,  adj.  not 
bounded  or  limited  :  boundless :  having 
no  check  or  controL 

UNBRACE,  un-brSs',  t;.^.  to  undo  the  braces 
or  bands  of :  to  loose  or  relax. 

UNBRIDLED,  un-brfdld,  ac^f.  unre- 
strained: licentious.  [Lit.  **  loosed  from 
the  bridle."] 

UNBUCKLE,  un-buVl,  v.t.  to  loose  from 
buckles  :  to  unfasten.  

UNBURDEN,  un-bur'dn,  UNBURTHEN, 
un-bur'f/in,  v.t.  to  take  a  burden  off  :  to 
free  the  mind  from  any  weight  or  anxiety. 

UNBUTTON,  un-but'on,  v.t.  to  loose  the 

buttons  of. 
UNCAGE,  un-kaj',  v.t.  to  set  free  from  a 

cage. 
UNOASE,  un-kas',  v.t.  to  take  out  of  a 

case :  to  free  from  a  covering. 
UNCHAIN,    un-chan',    v.t.  to  free  from 

chains  or  slavery. 
UNCHURCH,  un-church',  t;.^.  to  deprive 

of  the  rights  of  a  church. 
UNCIAL,    un'shal,  ady.  applied  to  lanze 

round  characters  used  in  ancient  IkfSS. 

[Lit.  **an  inch  long,"  L.,  from  uncia,  a 

twelfth  part,  an  inch.    See  Inch.] 
UNCIFORM,  un'si-form,  ocj/.,  ftoo^haped. 

— ^Un'cinate,  adj.,  hooked   at  the  end. 

[L.  uncus,  a  hook — ^root  angk,  bent.    See 

Anchor  and  Angle.] 
UNCIRCUMCISI0N,un-ser-kum-8izh'un,n. 

want  of  circumcision:  (B.)  those  who  are 

not  circumcised. 
UNCLASP,    un-klaspS  v.t.    to   loose   the 

clasp  of. 
UNCIiE,  ungTcl,  n.  the  brother  of  one's 

father  or  mother.      [O.  Fr.  (Fr.  onde) — 

L.  avunculus,  extension  of  avus,  a  grand- 
father ;  cf.  Litb.  avynas,  uncle.] 
UNCLEAN,  un-klen',  adj.  not  clean:  foul: 

(B^  ceremonially  impure :  sinful :  lewd. 
UNCtiOAK,  un-klok',  v.t.  to  take  the  cloak 

off. 
UNCLOSE,  un-kldz',  v.t.  to  make  not  close, 

to  open. 
UNCLOSED,  un-kl6zd',  adj.  open. 
UNCLOTHE,   un-kl6ffe',  v.t.    to  take  the 

clothes  off:  to  make  naked. 
UNCOIL,  un-koil',  v.t.  to  open  out  from 

being  coiled  :   to  unwind. 
UNCONSCIONABLE,  un-kon'shun-a-bl, 

adj.  not  conformable  to  conscience :  im- 

reasonable  ;  inordinate. 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL,  un-kon-sti-ta'- 

shun-al,  adj.  not   constitutional :    con- 
trary to  the  constitution. — adv.  Uncon- 

stitu'tionally. 
UNCOUPLE,  un-kup'l,  v.t.  to  loose  from 

being  coupled  :  to  disjoin  :  to  set  loose. 

UNCOUTH,  un-k66th',  adj.  awkward  or 
imgraceful,  esp.  in  manners  or  language. 
—adv.  Unoouth'ly.— n.  Unoouth'ness. 
[Lit.  and  orig.  **  unknown,"  A.S.  uncudh 
— un-,  not,  and  cudh,  for  gecvdh,  known 
— cunnan,  to  know.  Cf.  the  history  of 
Barbarian,  also  of  Outlandish.] 

UNCOVER,  un-kuv'er,  v.t.  to  remove  the 
cover  :  to  lay  open. — v.i.  to  take  off  the 
hat. 

UNCTION,  ung'shun,  n.  an  anointing: 
that  which  is  used  for  anointing :  oint- 
ment :  that  quality  in  language  which 
rai3es  emotion  or  devotion:  warmth  of 
address :  divine  or  sanctifying  srace. — 
Extreme  Unction  (in  the  ft.  C.  Church), 
the  sacrament  of  anointing  persons  with 
consecrated  oil  in  their  last  hours.  JTL. 
unctio — ungo,  unetum,  to  anoint.  See 
Anoint  1 

UNCTU0^IT7,  ungt-a-os'i-ti,  n.  state  or 


quality   of    being   unctuous :    oiliness : 
greasiness. 
UNCTUOUS,  ung'tu-us,  adj.  oily:   greasy. 
[Formed  from  L.    unctus,  greased  (see 

UNCTnON).] 

UNCURL,  un-kurV,  v.t.  to  loose  from  curls 
or  ringlets. — v.i.  to  relax  from  a  curled 
state. 

UNDATED,  un'dat-ed,  adj.,  uxiijed or  loavy: 
rising  and  falling  in  waves.  [L.  undatus, 
pa.  p.  of  undo,  to  rise  in  waves — unda,  a 
wave.] 

UNDAUNTED,  un-dftnt'ed,  ady.  not  daunt- 
ed :  bold :  intrepid. 

UNDECEIVE,  un-de-s5v',  v.t.  to  free  from 
deception  or  mistake. 

UNDER,  un'der,  prep,  in  a  lower  position 
than :  beneath  :  below  :  less  than  :  in 
subjection,  subordination,  oppression, 
liability,  etc. :  during  the  time  of :  un- 
dergoing.^-adv.  in  a  lower  deg^ree  or  con- 
dition :  in  subjection:  below:  less. — adf. 
lower  in  position,  rank,  or  degree :  sud- 
ject :  subordinate. — ^Under  way,  mov- 
ing :  having  commenced  a  voya^.  [A. 
S.  under;  cog.  with  Qoth.  undar.  Ice. 
undir,  Qer.  unter ;  and  with  L.  inter, 
Sans,  antar,  amoog,  within.  It  is  made 
up  of  In,  and  the  comparative  suffix 
seen  also  in  After,  Further.] 

UNDERBRED,  un'der-bred,  adj.  of  infe- 
rior breeding  or  manners.  [UNDER  and 
BreedJ 

UNDERCLAY,  un'der-kla,  n.  the  bed  of 
clay  almost  always  found  under  coai- 
seams,  considered  as  the  soil  in  which 
grew  the  plants  that  formed  the  coal. 

Undercurrent,  un'der-kur-ent,  n.  a 
current  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

UNDERDONE,  un-der-dun',  adj.  done  less 
than  is  requisite :  insufBciently  cooked. 

UNDERDRAIN,  un'der-dran,  n.  a  drain 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

UNDERGIRD,  un-der-gird%  v.f.  to  gird  or 
bind  under  or  below  :  to  gird  round  the 
bottom. 

UNDEROO,  un-der-g5',  v.t.  to  go  under  or 
be  subjected  to  :  to  endure  or  suffer  :  to 
pass  tliroueh:  to  sustain  without  sinking. 

UNDERGRADUATE,  un-der-ffrad'O-fit,  n. 
a  student  who  has  not  talen  his  first 
degree. 

UNDERGROUND,  un'der-grownd,  adj.  and 
adv.  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

UNDERGROWTH,  un'der-gr6th,  n.  shrubs 
or  low  woody  plants  growing  under  or 
amongtrees :  coppice  wood. 

UNDERHAND,  un^ler-hand,  adj.  and  adv. 
secretly :  by  secret  means :  by  fraud. 
[Lit.  "  done  with  the  hand  underneath."] 

UNDERLAY,  un-der-la',  v.t.  to  Igty  under 
or  support  by  something  laid  under. 

UNDERLIE,  un-der-U',  v.t.  to  lie  under  or 
beneath. 

UNDERLINE,  un-der-lm',  v.t.  to  draw  a 
line  under  or  below,  as  a  word. 

UNDERLING,  un'der-ling,  n.  an  under  or 
inferior  person  or  agent :  a  sorry,  mean 
fellow.  pjNDER,  and  the  dim.  aflix  -ling.] 

UNDERMINE,  un-der-min',  v.t.  to  form 
mines  under,  in  order  to  destroy :  to  de- 
stroy secretly  the  foundation  or  support 
of  anything. 

UNDERMOST,  un'der-mOst,  acb'.  lowest  in 
place  or  condition. 

UNDERNEATH,  un-der-neth',  adv.  be- 
neath :  below :  in  a  lower  place.---pr6p. 
under  :  beneath.  [Under,  and  A.l^  neo- 
than,  beneath.    See  Nether.] 

UNDERPLOT,  un'der-plot  •  n.  a  plot  under 
or  subordinate  to  the  main  plot  in  a  play 
or  tale  :  a  secret  scheme. 

UNDERPROP,  un-der-prop',  v.t.  to  prop 
from  under  or  beneath :  to  support. 

UNDERRATE,  un-der-r&t',  v.t.  to  rate  un- 
der the  value. — ^Un'dkbbatb,  n.  a  price 
less  than  the  worth. 
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UNDERSELL,  un-^ier-BeV,  v,t  to  sell  under 
or  cheaper  than  another :  to  defeat  fair 
trade,  Ir^jaelUng  for  too  small  a  price. 

UNDERSET,  un-der-set',  v.t  to  set  under : 
to  prop. — Undersbtt'bb,  n.  (B.)  prop, 
support. 

UNDERSHOT,  un'der-shot,  a4f.  moved  by 
water  passing  under  the  wheel. 

UNDERSIGN,  un-der^n',  v.f.  to  sign  or 
write  one's  name  under  or  at  the  foot  of. 

UNDERSTAND,  un-der-stand',  vJ.  to  com- 
prehend :  to  have  just  ideafi  of :  to  know 
thoroughly  :  to  be  informed  of  :  to  learn : 
to  suppose  to  mean :  to  mean  without 
expressing :  to  imply. — v.t,  to  have  the 
use  of  the  intellectual  faculties :  to  be 
informed :  to  learn.  [A.S.  understandan 
(lit,)  **  to  stand  under  or  in  the  midst  of 
a  thing.**  Under  has  here  its  primary 
sense  of  among,  between,  as  in  L.  inter  ; 
its  force  is  the  same  bs  dis  in  distinguish, 
discern.  Cf .  L.  inteUigo  (—  inter4ego)f  to 
choose  betweenj 

UNDERSTAND'ED,  (iV.  Bfc.)  used  for  Un- 
derstood. 

UNDERSTANDING,  un-der-stand'ing,  n. 
the  act  of  comprehending:  the  faculty 
or  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  under- 
stands or  thinks :  the  power  to  under- 
stand: knoMedge:  exact  comprehension: 
agreement  of  minds:  harmony. — adfi,  (B.) 
knowing,  skillful. 

UNDERSTATE,  un-der-stat',  v.t  to  state  or 
represent  under  or  below  the  truth. 

UNDERTAKE,  un-der-t&k",  v.t  to  take  un- 
der one's  management:  to  take  upon 
one's  self :  to  attempt. — v.t.  to  take  upon 
one's  self :  to  be  bound. 

UNDERTAKER,  un-der-tak'er,  n.  one  who 
undertakes :  one  who  manages  funerals. 

UNDERTAKING,  un-der-taring,  n.  that 
which  is  undertaken:  any  business  or 
project  engaged  in. 

UNDERTONE,  un'der-tOn,  n.  an  under  or 
low  tone. 

UNDERVALUATION,un-der.val-U-&'shun, 
n.  an  undervaluing:  rate  below  the 
worth.        

UNDERVALUE,  un^er-val'G,  v.t  to  value 
under  the  worth :  to  esteem  lightly. — n. 
a  value  or  price  under  the  real  worth : 
low  rate  or  price. 

UNDERWENT,  un-der-went',  pa.t.  of  Un- 

DBRCK). 

UNDERWOOD,  un'der-wood,  n.  low  wood 
or  trees  growing  under  large  ones : 
coppice^ 

UNDERWRITE,  un-der-rTt',  v.t  to  write 
under  something  else :  to  subscribe :  to 
subscribe  one's  name  to  for  insurance. — 
v.t.  to  practice  insuring. 

UNDERWRITER,  un'der-rit-er,  n.  one  who 
insures,  as  shipping,  so  called  because 
he  underurrites  nis  name  for  a  certain 
amount  to  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

UNDO,  un-dW,  v.t.  to  reverse  what  has 
been  done:  to  bring  to  naught:  to  loose: 
to  open  :  to  unravel :  to  impoverish :  to 
ruin,  as  in  reputation. 

UNDOING,  un-d56'ing,  n.  the  reversal  of 
whut  has  been  done :  ruin. 

UNDRESS,  un-dres',  v.t  to  take  off  the 
dress  or  clothes :  to  strip. — ^Undress, 
un'dres,  n.  a  loose  dress :  the  plain  dress 
worn  by  soldiers  when  off  duty. 

UNDULATE,  un'dQ-iat,  v.t  to  fcave,  or  to 
move  like  waves :  to  cause  to  vibrate. — 
v.i.  to  wave:  to  vibrate.  [Low  L.  undteZo, 
-atum — L.  nnda,  a  wave.] 

UNDULATIOK,  un-dQ-l&'shun,  n.  an  un- 
dulating: a  waving  motion  or  vibration. 

UNDULATORY,  un'dfl-lartor-i,  ad^j.  having* 
an  undulating  character  :  moving  in  the 
manner  of  waves :  resembling  the  motion 
of  waves,  which  successively  rise  or  swell 
and  fall :  pertaining  to  such  a  motion : 
as,  the  undulatorff  motion  of  water,  of 


air,  or  other  ftuid.— Unddiatort  thsort, 
in  op^tes,  the  theory  which  ree^ds  lieht 
as  a  mode  of  motion  generated  by  molec- 
ular vibrations  in  the  luminous  source, 
and  propagated  by  undulations  in  a 
subtle  medium  (ether),  sensiblv  imponder- 
able, presumed  to  pervade  all  space,  in- 
cluding the  intervals  which  separate  the 
molecules  or  atoms  of  ponderaoie  bodies. 
When  these  undulations  reach  and  act 
on  the  nerves  of  our  retina,  theyproduce 
in  us  the  sensation  of  li^ht.  Tne  only 
other  theory  of  light  which  can  be  op- 
posed to  this,  and  which  is  variously 
called  the  corpuscular,  emission,  or  ma- 
terial theory,  supposes  li^ht  to  consist 
of  material  particles,  emitted  from  the 
source,  and  projected  in  straight  lines  in 
all  directions  with  a  velocity  which  con- 
tinues uniform  at  all  distances,  and  is  the 
same  for  all  intensities.  It  would  seem 
that  every  phenomenon  which  can  be 
brought  under  the  corpuscular  theory  can 
with  equal  facility  be  explained  by  the 
undulatorv  theory ;  while  there  are  some 
known  effects,  as  the  phenomena  of  re- 
flection and  refraction,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  latter, 
which  cannot,  without  great  difficulty 
and  the  introduction  of  gratuitous  sup- 
positions, be  accounted  for  by  the  cor- 
puscular theory.  The  undulatory  theory 
IS  therefore  now  generally  adopted  by 
physicists. 
UNDULY,  un-dtlli,  adv.  not  according  to 
duty  or  propriety :  improperly. 

UNEARTH,  un-erth',  v.t  to  take  out  of, 
drive,  or  draw  from  the  earth  or  a  bur- 
row, as  a  fox  or  badger  :  to  uncover. 

UNEASINESS,  un-^z'i-nes,  n.  state  of 
being  uneasy  or  not  at  ease:  want  of 
ease :  disquiet. 

UNEASY,  un-&s'i,  adfj.  not  at  ease :  rest- 
leas  :  feeling  pain :  constrained. 

UNEVENNESS,  un-fiVn-nes,  n.  quality  of 
being  not  even :  want  of  an  even  sur- 
face :  want  of  smoothness  or  uniformity. 

UNFASTEN,  un-fas'n,  v.t.  to  loose,  as  from 
a  fastening  :  to  unfix. 

UNFETTER,  un-fet'er,  v.t  to  take  the 
fetters  from  :  to  set  at  liberty. 

UNFIT,  un-at',  a^i.  unsuitable.-47.f .  to  dis- 
qualify. 

UNFIX,  un-flks',  v.t.  to  make  not  fixed: 
to  loose  the  fixing  of  :  to  unsettle. 

UNFLAGGING,  un-flag'ing,  acfj.  not  flasp- 
ging  or  drooping :  maintaining  strengui 
or  spirit. 

UNFOLD.  un-f5ld',  v.t.  to  open  the  folds 
of :  to  release  from  a  fold :  to  spread 
out;  to  tell. 

UNFURL,  un-furl',  v.t  to  loose  from  being 
furled :  to  unfold  :  to  spread. 

UNGAINLY,  un-fiAnli,  acH.  awkward: 
clumsy:  uncouth. — n.  XJnoain'ijness. 
FM.E.  un^einliche — ^Ice.  gegn  (A.S.  gegn. 
Soot,  gane),  which  sig.  orig.  "  direct  to- 
wards "  or  **  ready  "  (as  a  road),  came  to 
mean  "serviceable,"  and  then  "kind," 
"  gfood."    Cf.  AoiLiN  and  Gainsay.] 

UNGIRD,  un-gerd',  v.t.  to  free  from  a 
girdle  or  band :  to  unbind. 

Unguent,  ung'gwent,  n.  ointment.  [L. 
ungttentum — nnguo,  ungo,  to  anoint.  Of. 
Unction.] 

UNGULA,  ung'gfi-la,  n.  a  hoof,  as  of  a 
horse:  in  geom.  a  part  cut  off  from  a 
cylinder  oone,  etc.,  by  a  plane  passing 
ooliquely  through  the  base  and  part  of 
the  curved  surface — so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse :  in 
surg.  an  instrument  for  extracting  a  dead 
foetus  from  the  womb.  [L.,  dim.  of  tin- 
guis.  a  nail  or  claw.] 

UNGULATA,  ung-gu-la'ta,  n.^/.the  hoofed 
quadrupeds,  formerly  a  division  of  the 


Mammalia,  including  the  old  orders 
Pach^dermata,  Solidungula,  and  Rumi- 
nantia ;  but  in  modern  zoology  the  term 
is  applied  to  an  order  under  which  are 
classified  all  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  above  three  old  orders,  with  the 
exception  of  the  elephant,  which  now 
forms  a  separate  order,  Proboscidea. 
The  order,  wriich  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  Mammalia,  is  subdi- 
vided into  (a)  the  section  Perissodactyla, 
which  includes  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapirs, 
the  horse  and  all  its  allies ;  and  (b)  the 
Artiodactyla,  which  comprises  the  hip- 
popotamus, the  pigs,  and  the  whole 
group  of  ruminants,  including  oxen, 
sheep,  goats,  antelopes,  camels,  deer, 
etc.     [From  ungiUa,  a  hoof.] 

UNHALLOWED,  un-hal'Sd,  adff.,  unholy: 

profane :  very  wicked. 
UNHAND,  un-nand^  v.t  to  take  the  hands 

off :  to  let  go. 
UNHARNESS,  un-hftr'nes,  v.t  to  take  the 

harness  off :  to  disarm. 

UNHINGE,  un-hinj',  v.t  to  take  from  the 

hinges  :  to  render  unstable. 
UNHOOK,  un-hook',  v.t.  to  loose  from  a 

hook. 
UNHORSE,  un-hors',  v.t.  to  cause  to  come 

off,  or  to  throw  from  a  horse. 
UNHOUSE,  un-howz',  v.t.  to  deprive  of  or 

drive  from  a  house  or  shelter. 

UNICORN,  Q'ni-korn,  n.  a  fabulous  ani- 
mal with  one  horn :  (B.)  prob.  the  bison. 
[L.  unus,  E.  One,  ana  comu,  £.  Horn.] 

UNIFORM,  fi'ni-form,  adj.  having  one  or 
the  same  form :  having  always  the  same 
manner  or  character :  consistent  with 
itself  :  agreeing  with  another. — n.  a  dress 
or  liverv  of  the  same  kind  for  persons 
who  belong  to  the  same  bodv,  as  of  a 
soldier. — adv.  U'nifobmlt.  [L.  unuSy 
one,  and  Fobm.] 

UNIFORMITARIAN,  a-ni-forn»-i-t&'ri-«n , 
n.  one  who  upholds  a  system  or  doctrine 
of  uniformity  ;  specifically,  one  who 
maintains  that  all  geologic  changes  and 
phenomena  are  due  to  agencies  working 
uniformly  and  uninterruptedly,  as  op- 
posed to  a  catastrophist,  who  refers  such 
changes  to  great  occasional  convulsioDs. 
The  uniformitarian  maintains  that  the 
influence  of  the  agencies  that  we  see 
working  now,  continued  during  aU  the 
89ons  or  geologic  time,  is  sufflciecit  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena  presented 
to  us  in  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

UNIFORMITARIAN,  ti-ni-form-i-ta'ri-an, 
adj.  of  or  pertaining  to  uniformity  or 
the  doctrine  of  uniformity.  "  The  catas- 
trophist  and  the  uniformitarian  opin- 
ions."— Whewell.     [See  the  noun.] 

UNIFORMITY,  fl-ni-form'i-ti,  n.  state  of 
being  uniform  :  agreement  with  a  pat- 
tern or  rule :  sameness :  likeness  be- 
tween the  parts  of  a  whole. 

UNIFY,  u'ni-fX,  v.t.  to  make  into  one. — n. 
Unifioa'tion.  [L.  unus,  one,  and  faciOf 
to  make.] 

UNILITERAL,  a-ni-lit'er-al,  ad(j.  consist- 
ing of  one  letter  only.  [L.  unus,  one, 
and  litera,  a  letter.] 

UNION,  un'yun,  n.  a  uniting :  that  which 
is  united  or  made  one :  a  body  formed  by 
the  combination  of  parts  :  concord :  har- 
mony in  color:  agreement  between  parts: 
a  combination,  as  among  workmen  for 
class  protection:  several  English  parishes 
united  for  joint  support  and  management 
of  their  poor,  also  tne  workhouse  for  such: 
(pi.)  textile  fabrics  made  up  of  more  than 
one  kind  of  fibre.— The  Union,  the  United 
States ;  also  the  legislative  incorporation 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  1707,  or  of 
Ireland  with  both  in  1801.  (FY.  tmion^ 
L.  unio,  -onis — unus,  E.  OhbT] 
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UNIQUE,  tk-ndk',  ac^,,  single  or  alone  in 
any  quality:  without  a  like  or  equal. 
[Fr.— Li.  unieua — unus.] 

UNISON,  u'ni-8on,  n.,  oneness  or  agreement 
of  sound :  concord  :  harmony.  [L.  tcntts, 
one,  and  sonuSf  a  sound.    See  Sound.] 

UNISONANCE,  u-nis'o-nans,  n.  state  of 
being  unisonant  :  accordance  of  sounds. 

UNISONANT,  Q-nis'o-nant,  UNISONOUS, 
u-nis'o-nus,  adj.  bein^  in  unison.  [L. 
unus,  one,  and  sonans,  pr.p.  of  sono,  to 
sound.] 

UNIT,  u  nit,  n.,  one :  a  single  thing  or  per- 
son :  the  least  whole  number  :  anything 
taken  as  one  :  any  known  determinate 
quantity  by  constant  application  of  which 
uny  other  quantity  is  measured.  [L. 
unitum,  pa.  p.  of  unto,  to  unite — unv^, 
E.  ONE.J 

UNITARIAN,  a-ni-ta'ri-an,  n.  one  who 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  as  op- 
posed to  the  Trinity,  and  ascribes  divin- 
ity to  God  the  Father  only.  —  adj.  per- 
taining to  Unitarians  or  their  doctrme. 
[From  L.  unitas,  unity — unus,  one.] 

UNITARIANISM,  a-ni-ta'ri-an-izm,  n.  the 
doctrines  or  principles  of  a  Unitarian. 

UNITE,  a-nlt',  v,t  to  make  one :  to  join 
two  or  more  into  one  :  to  join  :  to  make 
to  agree  or  adhere. — v.i,  to  become  one  : 
to  grow  or  act  together.  —  Untt'bdly, 
adv.  in  union  :  together. 

UNITY,  tl'ni-ti,  n.,  ojieness:  state  of  being 
one  or  at  one  :  agreement :  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  partB  to  one  purpose  or 
effect :  harmony :  {math.)  any  quantity 
taken  as  one,— The  Unities  (of  place, 
time,  and  action),  the  three  canons  of  the 
classical  drama ;  that  the  scenes  should 
be  at  the  same  place,  that  all  the  events 
should  be  such  as  might  happen  within  a 
single  day,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
admitted  not  directly  relevant  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot.  [Fr.  uniti — ^L. 
unitcM — unus.  1 

UNIVALVE,  a'ni-valv,  adj.  having  one 
valve  or  shell  only. — n.  a  shell  of  one 
valve  only  :  a  mollusc  whose  shell  is 
composed  of  a  single  piece. 

UNIVERSAL,  tk-ni-versal,  acfj.  compre- 
hending, affecting,  or  extending  to  the 
whole  :  comprising  all  the  particulars.— 
adv.  Univbb^sallt.  [Jj.  unwersaH^—^ni- 
versus.    See  Universe.] 

UNTVBRSALISM,  a-ni-vei^sal-izm,  n.  the 
doctrine  or  belief  of  unn^ersoZ  salvation, 
or  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  mankind. 
— ^Univer'salist,  n.  a  believer  in  uni- 
versalism. 

UNIVERSALITY,  Q-ni-ver-sal'i-ti,  n.  state 
orquaHty  of  being  universal.    [L.] 

UNIVERSE,  Q'ni-vers,  n.  the  whole  system 
of  created  things :  all  created  thines 
viewed  as  one  whole :  the  world.  [L. 
universum  (lit.) "  turned  into  one,"  "  com- 
bined into  one  whole  " — unus,  one,  verto, 
versum,  to  turn.] 

UNIVERSITY,  a-ni-ver'si-ti,  n.  a  corpo- 
ration of  teachers  or  assemblage  of  col- 
leges for  teaching  the  higher  oranches 
of  learning,  and  having  power  to  confer 
degrees.  [Orig.  "any  community  or 
association,  L.  universitas,  a  corporation 
— univeraits.] 

UNTVOCAL,  il-niVo-kal,  a^y.  having  one 
voice  or  meaning  only  :  having  unison  of 
sounds.  [L.  univocus — unus,  one,  vox, 
vocis,  a  voice.! 

UNKEMPT,  unTcemt,  adj.,  uncombed:  un- 
polished. [Prefix  uri',  and  A.8.  oemhan, 
to  comb — eamh,  E.  Comb.] 

UNKENNEL,  un-ken'el,  v.t.  to  drive  from 
a  kennel  or  hole :  to  rouse  from  secrecy 
or  retreat. 

ONi!L«lT,  un-nif,  v.t.  to  separate  or  loose 
what  is  knit  or  knotted :  to  open. 


UNKNOT,  un-not',  v.t.  to  ft*ee  from  knots: 
to  untie. 

UNLACE,  un-l&s',  v.t.  to  loose  from  being 
laced :  to  loose  the  dress  of. 

UNLADE,  un-lM',  v.t.  to  unload :  to  take 
out  the  cargo  of. 

UNLEARN,  un-lern',  v.t.  to  forget  or  lose 
what  has  been  learned. 

UNLESS,  un-les',  conj.  at  or  for  less:  if 
not:  supposing  that  not. — Except  and 
unless  were  common  formerly  as  conjunc- 
tions, nearly  or  quite  interchangeable 
(*' Except  thou  make  thvself  a  prince 
over  us." — ^Num.  xvi.  18),  but  the  former 
is  now  comparatively  seldom  used  in  that 
way  (at  least  with  the  verb  directly  ex- 
pressed), having  usually  a  prepositional 
force.  In  the  fiible  except  (conj.)  occurs 
eight  or  ten  times  as  often  as  unless.  The 
special  function  of  except  is  to  introduce 
an  exception  to  a  general  statement ;  of 
unless  to  introduce  a  restriction,  limita- 
tion, or  alternative.  *'  So  that  he  could 
not  be  impleaded  in  any  civil  court  ex- 
cept on  criminal  charges.**  —  HaUam. 
**  And  made  it  hard  for  any  nation  to 
be  thenceforth  safe  except  by  its  sheer 
strength." — Kinglake,  **  A  relief  was  a 
sum  of  money  {unless  where  charter  or 
custom  introduced  a  different  tribute) 
due  from  every  one  of  full  age,  etc." — 
Hallam.  *^  Except  when  it  happens  that 
the  people  are  turned  aside  tor  a  mo- 
ment .  .  .  the  foreigner  has  good  grounds 
for  inferring  that,  whatever  the  policy  of 
England  maybe,  it  will  not  be  altogether 
unstable." — Kinglake,  **In«£urope,  all 
States  except  the  Ave  great  Powers  are 
exempt  from  the  duty  of  watching  over 
the  ^neral  safety ;  and  even  a  State 
which  is  one  of  the  five  great  Powers  is 
not  practically  under  an  obligation  to 
sustam  the  cause  of  justice  unless  its  per- 
ception of  the  wrong  is  reinforced  by  a 
sense  of  its  own  interests." — Kinglake. 
[Lit.  ••  on  less ; "  cf.  the  Pr.  d  moins.'} 

UnLIMBER,  un-lim'ber,  v.t.  to  remove  the 
limbers  from  a  gun. 

UNLOAD,  un-l5d^,  v.t.  to  take  the  load 
from  :  to  discharge:  to  disburden. 

UNLOCK,  un-lok',  v.t.  to  unfasten  what  is 
locked:  to  open. 

UNLOOSE,  un-ld5s',  v,t.  to  make  loose: 
to  set  free.  [A.S.  orUesan ;  intensive  of 
Loose.] 

UNMAKE,  un-mftk',  v.t.  to  destroy  the 
make  or  form  and  qualities  of.  ^-  Un- 
made', ady.  not  made. 

UNMAN,  un-man',  v.t.  to  deprive  of  the 
powers  of  a  man,  as  conrage,  etc. :  to 
deprive  of  men. 

UNMASK,  un-mask',  v.t.  to  take  a  mask 
or  any  disguise  off :  to  expose. — v.i.  to 
i)ut  off  a  mask. 

UNMEANING,  un-meu'inp*,  a4j.  having 
no  meaning  :  without  intelligence. — n. 
Unmean'engness. 

UNMOOR,  un-roMr',  v.t.  to  loose  from 
being  moored  or  anchored. 

UNMUFFLE,  un-mufl,  v.t.  to  take  a 
muffle  or  covering  from. 

UNMUZZLE,  un-muz'l,  v.t.  to  take  a 
muzzle  off. 

UNNERVE,  un-nerv',  v.t.  to  deprive  of 
nerve,  strength,  or  vigor :  to  weaken. 

UNPACK,  un-pak',  v.t.  to  take  out  of  a 
oack  *  to  onen 

UNPARALI^ED,  un-par'al-leld,  a4j. 
without  parallel  or  equal. 

UNPEOPLE,  un-p6'pl,  v.t.  to  deprive  of 
i>eople. 

UNPlN,  un-pin',  v.t.  to  loose  what  is 
pinned^ 

UNPRETENDING,    un-pre-tend'ing,    a4j. 
not    pretending   or  making  pretence : 
modest 
I  UNRAVEL,  nn-ravl,  v.t  to  tain  ooi  of  a 


ravelled  state :  to  unfold  or  explain :  to 

separate. — v.t.  to  be  disentangled. 
UNREST,  un-rest',   n.  want  of  rest:  dis- 
quiet of  mind  or  body. 
UNRIG,  un-rig',  v.t.  to  strip  of  rigging. 
UNROBE,  un-r6b',  t;.^  to  take  a  robe  off : 

to  undress. 
UNROLL,  un-ror,  v.t.  to  roll  down :   to 

open  out. 
UNROOF,   un-r66f ,  v.t.  to  strip  the  roof 

off. 
UNROOT,  un-r56t',  v.t.  to  tear  up  by  the 

roots. 
UNRULY,  un-rOO'li,  (k^*.  regardless  of  re- 
straint or  law. — n.  UNRXf  liness.    [From 

A.S.  row,  peace ;  Scand.  ro,  Ger.  ruhe; 

modified  by  Rule.] 
UNSADDLE,  un-sad*l,  v.t.  to  take  the  sad- 
die  off :  to  throw  from  the  saddle. 
UNSAY,  un-sft',  v.t.  to  recall  what  has 

been  said  :  to  retract. 
UNSCATHED,  un-skfithf ,  adj.  not  harmed 

or  injured.    [From  un,  not,  and  Scathe, 

harm.] 
UNSCREW,  un-skr66',  v.t.  to  loose  from 

screws :  to  unfasten. 
UNSEAL,  un-s^r,  v.t,  to  remove  the  seal 

of :  to  open  what  is  sealed. 
UNSEARCHABLE,  un-serch'a-bl.  adj.  not 

capable  of  being  found  out  bv  searching : 

mysterious.  —  n.  UNSEASonOkBLENESS. — 

adv.  Unsearch'ably. 
UNSEAT,  un-s$f ,  v.t.  to  throw  from  or  de- 

prive  of  a  seat. 
UNSETTLE,  un-setl,  v.t.  to  move  from  be- 
ing settled  :  to  make  unoertoin.— ^.t.  to 

become  unfixed. 
UNSEX,  un-seks',  v.t.  to  deprive  of  sex :  to 

make  unmanly  or  unwomanly. 
UNSHACKLE,  un-shak'l,  t*.^  to  loose  from 

shackles :  to  set  free. 
UNSHIP,  un-ship',  v.t.  to  take  out  of  a 

ship  or  other  vessel :  to  remove  from  the 

plac«  where  it  is  fixed  or  fitted. 
UNSIGHTLY,  un-slt'li,  a€&'.  not  sightly  or 

pleasing  to  the  eye :  ugly. 
UNSTOP,  un-stop',  v.t.  to  free  from  a  stop- 

per:  to  free  from  hinderance. 
UNSTRING,   nn-string',  v.t.   to  take  the 

strings  off :  to  relax  or  loosen. 
UNTHREAD,  un-thred',  v.t.  to  draw  out  a 

thread  from  :  to  loose  the  threads. 
UNTHRIFTY,  un-thrift'i,  adj.  not  thrifty  : 

without  thriftiness. — adv.  UNTBBiFr'lLT. 

— n.  Unthbift'iness. 
UNTIE,  un-tr,  v.t.  to  loose  from  being  tied: 

to  unbind  :  to  loosen. 
UNTIL,  un-tir,  prep,  till :  to :  as  far  as 

(used  mostly  with  respect  to  time).— <idr. 

till :  up  to  the  time  that.    [A.S.  on,  in, 

and  Till,  prep.] 
UNTIRING,  un-tir'ing,  adj.  not  tiring  or 

becoming  tired. 
UNTO,  un^oo,  prep.,  to.    [A.S.  on,  in,  and 

To.] 
UNTOWARD,  un-tO'ard,  UNTOWARDLY, 

un-td'ard-li,  adj.  not  easily  guided :  fro- 

ward:  awkward:  inconvenient.— adr.  Un- 

TO'WARDLY.— ^.  UWIxyWARDNESB. 

UNTRUTH,  un-tr55th',  n.  falsehood:  a  lie. 
UNTUNE,  un-tQn',  v.t.  to  put  out  of  tune  : 

to  disorder  or  confuse. 
UNTWINE,  un-twfn',  v.t.  to  untwist :  to 

open. 
UNTWIST,  un-twist',  v.t.  to  open  what  is 

twisted. 
UNWARP,  un-wawrp',  v.t.  to  change  from 

being  warped. 
UNWEARIED,  un-w§'rid,  adj.  not  tiring : 

indefatigable.— a<fr.  Unwba'riedly. 
UNWEAVE,  un-wev*,  v.t.  to  undo  what  is 

iroven. 
UNWEPT,  un-wept',  adj.  not  mourned. 
UNWIELDY,  un-w«'di,  adi,   not  easily 

moved  or  handled.    [See  wield.I 
UNWIND,  un-wfnd',  v.t.  to  wind  oowm  ot 

off. 
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UNWITTINGLY,  un-wit'ine-li,  adv.  with- 
out  knowledge  :  ignorantly.    [See  Wrr.] 

UNWORTHY,  un-wur^/i'i,  adj.  not  worthy: 
worthless :  unbecoming. 

UNWRAP,  un-rap',  v.t.  to  open  what  is 
wrapped  or  folded. 

UNYOKE,  un-yok',  v.t.  to  loose  from  a 
yoke  :  to  disjoin. 

UP,  up,  adv.  toward  a  higher  place :  aloft: 
on  high  :  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion, as  out  of  bed,  above  the  horizon, 
etc. :  in  a  higher  position :  in  a  condition 
of  elevation,  advance,  excitement,  etc.: 
as  far  as:  completely.— ;prep.  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  place  on  or  along. — Used  siib- 
stantivelyt  as  in  the  ups  a,nd  douma  of  life. 
FA. 8.  up,  umpe ;  Gter.  auf ;  L.  sub,  Gr. 
hypo :  alliea  to  Over,  Above.] 

UPANISHAD,  oo-pan'i-shad,  n.  in  Saruh 
krit  literature,  a  name  given  to  a  series 
of  treatises  or  commentaries  on  the  Ve- 
dic  hymns,  the  contents  of  which  are 
partly  ritualistic,  partly  speculative. 
They  are  of  different  dates,  some  of  them 
being  as  old  as  several  centuries  B.C. 
They  exhibit  the  earliest  attempts  of  the 
Hindu  mind  to  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  creation  and  existence.     [Sans.] 

UPAS,  a'pas,  UPAS-TREE,  a'pas-tre;  n. 
a  tree  common  in  the  forests  of  Java, 
and  of  some  of  the  neighboring  islands, 
and  found  also  in  tropical  Africa.  It  is  a 
species  of  the  genus  Antiaris  (A.  toaei- 
caria),  nat.  order  Artocarpaceaa.  Many 
exaggerated  stories  were  formerly  cur- 
rent concerning  the  deadly  properties  of 
this  plant,  its  exhalations  being  said  to 
be  fatal  to  both  animal  and  vegetable 
life  at  several  miles  distance  from  the 
tree  itself.  The  truth  is,  that  the  upas 
is  a  tree  which  yields  a  poisonous  secre- 
tion and  nothing  more.  The  active  prin- 
ciple in  this  secretion  has  been  termed 
antiarin.    [Malay  upas,  poison.] 

UPfiElAR,  up-b&r',  v.t.  to  bear  up  :  to  raise 
aloft :  to  sustain. 

UPBIND,  up-bind',  v.t.  to  bind  up. 

UPBRAH),  up-brad',  v.t.  to  charge  with 
something  wrong  or  disgpraceful :  to  re- 
proach :  to  reprove  severely.  [A.S.  up- 
gebredan,  to  cry  out  against--4fp,  and 
gfbredan.  Ice.  bregda,  to  charge,  re- 
proachj 

UPBRAIDING,  up-brad'ing,  n.  a  charging 
with  something  wrong :  act  of  reproach- 
ing. 

UPHEAVE,  up-h6v',  v.t.  to  heave  or  lift 
up. — ^Ufheav'al,  n.  the  raising  of  sur- 
face formations  by  the  action  of  internal 
forces. 

UPHILL,  upTiO,  acy.  ascending :  difficult. 

UPHOLD,  up-h6ld',  v.t.  to  hold  up :  to  sus- 
tain :  to  countenance :  to  defend :  to 
continue  without  failing. — n.  Uphold'er. 

UPHOLSTERER,  up-hdl'ster-er,  n.  one 
who  suDplies  furniture,  beds,  etc.  [Form- 
erly upnoldster,  and  upJiolater,  a  corr.  of 
Upholder^ 

UPHOLSTERY,  up-hOl'ster-i,  n.  furniture, 
etc.,  supplied  by  upholaterera. 

UPLAND,  up'land,  n.,  upper  or  hieh  land, 
as  opposed  to  meadows,  river-sides,  etc. 
— adj.  high  in  situation:  pertaining  to 
uplands. 

UPLIFT,  up-lift',  v.t.  to  lift  up  or  raise 
aloft. 

UPMOST.    See  Upper. 

UPON,  up-on',  prep,  same  as  On.  [Up  and 
OnJ 

tnPPER,  up'er,  adj.  (comp.  of  Up),  further 
up:  higher  in  position,  dignity,  etc.:  su- 
perior.— ^Upper  ten  TH0USAI9D,  a  phrase 
originally  employed  by  N.  P.  Willis  to  des- 
ignate the  wealtnier  or  more  aristocratic 
persons  (supposed  to  be  of  about  that 
number)  in  New  York,  and  since  extended 
to  the  higher  oiroleB,  the  leading  classes 


in  society,  the  aristocracy  generally-^ 
often  contracted  to  tJie  upper  ten.  "  Petty 
jealousy  and  caste  reigned  in  the  resi- 
dency (Calcutta) ;  the  *  upper  ten '  with 
stoical  grandeur  would  die  the  'upper 
ten,'*  and  as  they  fell,  composed  their 
robes  after  the  latest  fashion." — W.  H. 
Russell— superl.  Upp'ermost,  Up'most. 
[For  affix  -most,  see  Aftermost,  Fore- 
most.] 

UPPERHAND,  up'er-hand,  n.  superiority  : 
advantage. 

UPPERMOST.     See  Upper. 

UPRIGHT,  up'rit,  adj.  right  or  straight 
up :  in  an  erect  position :  adhering  to 
rectitude:  honest :  just. — adv.  Up'RIGHT- 
LY.— n.  Up'rightness. 

UPROAR,  up'ror,  n.  noise  and  tumult : 
bustle  and  clamor.  [Uut.  oproer,  from 
op,  up,  and  roeren  (Ger.  rUhren,  A. 8. 
hreran),  to  stir ;  corr.  from  a  supposed 
connection  with  Roar.] 

UPROARIOUS,  up-r6r'i-us,  a^j.  making  or 
accompanied  by  great  uproar. — adv. 
Uproar'iously. 

UPROOT,  up-ro6t',  v.t.  to  tear  up  by  the 
roots. 

UPSEE-DUTCH,  up'se-duch,  adv.  an  old 
phrase  signifying  in  the  Dutch  style  or 
manner  :  Dutch-like :  as,  to  drink  upsee- 
Dutch,  to  drink  in  the  Dutch  manner ; 
that  is,  to  drink  deeply.  ''Drink  me 
upsey-Dutch." — Beau.  (Sb  Fl.  Similarly 
Upseb-Freezb,  in  the  Frisian  manner. 

I  do  not  like  the  diillness  of  your  eye. 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  ^is  l^^ee-Dutch. 

—B.  JonBon. 
This  valiAit  pot-leech  tiiat.  upon  his  knees, 
Has  drank  a  thousand  pottles  uptee-^FVeese. 

—John  Taylor. 

BeauiSbFl.  use  the  phrase  Upsey-English 
—English-like.  The  liquor  seems  some- 
times to  be  meant  by  these  terms.  [Dut. 
op-zyn-Deutsch,  in  tne  Dutch  fashion;  so 
cg-zyn-EngeUch,  in  the  English  fashion.] 

UreET,  up-set',  v.t.  to  turn  upside  down : 
to  overthrow. — ^Up'bet,  n.  an  overturn. 
-—adj.  relating  to  what  is  set  up  for  sale, 
in  pnrase  Up'SET  price,  the  sum  at  which 
anything  is  started  at  a  public  sale.  [lit. 
"  to  set  up."] 

UPSHOT,  up  shot,  n.  final  issue :  end. 
[Lit,  "what  is  shot  up  or  turns  out."] 

UPSIDE,  up'sid,  n.  the  upper  «de.— oJp- 
SIDB-DOWN,  adv.  with  the  upper  part  un- 
dermost: incomplete  confusion. 

UPSTART,  up'st&rt,  n.  one  who  has  sud- 
denly started  up  or  risen  from  low  life  to 
wealth,  etc.— acj/.  suddenly  rained. 

UPWARD,  up'ward,  adj.  directed  up  or  to 
a  higher  ]5ace.— Ufward,  Up' wards, 
advs.  toward  a  higher  direction.  [UPt 
and  ward,  sig.  direction.] 

URBAN,  ur'ban,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to  a 
city.  JL.  urhanus — urhs,  a  citjr.] 

URBANE,  ur-b&n',  adj*  pertaining  to  or 
influenced  by  a  ct^2^ ;  civilized  :  refined : 
courteous. 

URBANITY,  ur-ban'i-ti,  n.  the  quality  of 
being  urbane  :  refinement :  politeness. 
[L.  urbanita^.^ 

Urchin,  ur'chm,  n.  a  hedgehog :  a  child, 
used  jocosely.  [M.  E.  urchon,  O.  Fr. 
ericon,  Fr.  hMsson;  from  L.  ericius,  a 
heagehog.] 

URETER,  a-r§'ter,  n.  the  duct  which  con- 
veys the  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder.     [Gr. — ouron,  urine.] 

URETHRA,  a-re'thra,  n.  the  canal  leading 
from  the  bladder  to  the  external  orifice. 
[Gr.— ouron,  urine.] 

URGE,  urj,  v.t.  to  press  in  any  way :  to 
drive  :  to  press  earnestly  :  to  provoke. 
[L.  urgeo,  to  press,  to  drive.] 

URGENCY,  urjen-si,  n.  quality  of  being 
urgent :  earnest  asking :  pressing  neces- 
sity. 

URGENT,  ur'jent,  a^j.,  urging:  pressing 


with  importunity:  callingfor  immediate 
attention:  earnest. — adv.  UR'oently.  pL 
urgens,  pr.p.  of  urgeo.l 

URIM,  a'rim,  and  THuMMIM,  thum'im, 
ns.pl.  a  part  of  the  high -priest's  breast- 
plate among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  distinctly  understood. 
[Lit.  * 'lights  and  perfections,"  Heb.  urim, 
prob.  pi.  of  ur.  Or,  light,  and  thummim, 

^pl.  of  twn,  perfection.] 

URINAL,  ti'rin-al,  n.  a  vessel  for  urine :  a 
convenience  for  discharging  urine.  [L. 
urinal — urina.] 

URINARY,  a'rin-ar-i,  ac{j.  pertaining  to  or 
like  urine. 

URINE,  ti'rin,  n.  the  fluid  which  is  sep- 
arated by  the  kidneys  from  the  blood, 
and  conveyed  to  the  bladder.  [Fr. — L. 
urina ;  cog.  with  Gr.  ouron,  Grer.  ham. 
Sans,  vari,  water.] 

URN,  urn,  n.  a  kind  of  vase  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes  :  a  vessel  in  which  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  were  anciently  deposited.  [L. 
uma,  a  water-pot,  an  urn,  prop,  a  "  ves- 
sel of  burnt  clay,"  from  uro,  to  bum.] 

URSINE,  ur'sin,  adj.ot  or  resembling  a  hear, 
[L. — ursus,  a  bear.] 

US,  us,  pron.  the  objective  case  of  We. 

rA.sJ 

USABLE,  tiz'a-bl,  adj.  that  may  be  used. 

USAGE,  Qz'aj,  n.  act  or  mode  of  using : 
treatment:  practice:  custom.  [Fr. — ^Low 
L. — ^L.  usus7\ 

USE,  Qz,  v.t.  to  put  to  some  purpose :  to 
avail  one's  self  of  :  to  habituate  :  to  treat 
or  behave  toward. — v.i.  to  be  accustomed. 
JTFr.  user — ^L.  utor,  usus,  to  use.] 

USE,  Qs,  n.  act  of  using  or  putting  to 
a  purpose  :  convenience :  employment : 
need:  advantage:  practice:  custom.  [L. 
usus — utor.] 

USEFUL,  usWl,  adj.  full  of  use  or  ad- 
vantage: able  to  do  good:  serviceable. — 
adv.  ube'fully. — n.  usb'fulness. 

USELESS,  lis'les,  adj.  having  no  use: 
answering  no  good  purpose  or  the  end 
proposed. —  adv.  USffLBSSLT. —  n.  UsE*- 

LBSSNESS. 

USHER,  ush'er,  n.  one  whose  business  it  is 
to  introduce  strangers  or  to  walk  before 
a  person  of  rank  :  an  under-teacher  or 
assistant. — v.t.  to  introduce  :  to  forerun. 
— n.  Ush'ership.  [O.  Fr.  ussier,  Fr. 
huissier — ^L.  ostiarius,  a  door-keeper — 
ostium,  a  door.] 

USUAL,  Q'zhti-al,  adj.  in  use :  occurring  in 
ordinary  use  :  common. — adv.  U'buault. 
[L.  usualis.] 

Usufruct,  Q'zQ-fmkt,  n.  the  use  and 
profit,  but  not  the  property,  of  a  thing : 
liferent.    [L.] 

USURER,  tfzh66-rer,  n.  (orig.  and  in  B.) 
a  money-lender  for  interest :  one  who 
practices  usury. 

USURP,  a-zurp ,  v.t.  to  take  possession  of 
by  force  without  right. — n.  Usurp'er. 
[Fr. — ^L.  usurpo,  perh.  contr.  from  usur 
rapio,  to  seize  to  one's  own  use — usus, 
use,  and  rapio,  to  seize.] 

USURPATION,  a-zur-pa'shun,  n.  act  of 
usurping:  unlawful  seizure  and  posses- 
sion.    [L.  ttsurj>atio.] 

USURY,  a'zhoo-ri,  n.  the  taking  of  more 
than  legal  interest  on  a  loan  :  (oriy.)  in- 
terest generally. — adj.  Usu'RiOUS.  [Lit. 
"a using,"  L.  ujtura — utor, ueus,  to  use,] 

UTENSIL,  u-ten'sil,  n.  an  instrument  or 
vessel  uied  in  common  life.  [Fr.  usten- 
sile—li.  utensUis,  fit  for  use— u^or,  to 
use.l 

UTERINE,  a'ter-in,  ad^.  pertaining  to  the 
uxymb :  born  of  the  same  mother  oy  a  dif- 
ferent father.  [Fr.  ut4rin—lu  uterinus-- 
uterus,  the  womb.] 

UTILIZE,  a'til-iz,  v.t.  to  make  useful :  to 
put  to  profitable  use. — n.  UnuzA'TloiL 
pFr.  ututMT— L.  utor.] 
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XJTILITAEIIAN,  a-til-i-ta'ri-an,  cuy.  con- 
sisting in  or  pertaining  to  utUity,  or  to 
utilitarianism. — n.  one  who  holds  utili- 
tarianism. 

UTILITARIANISM,  a-til-i-tfi'ri-an-izm,  n. 
the  doctrine  which  holds  that  the  stand- 
ard of  morality  is  utility  or  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

UTILITY,  fl-til'i-ti,  n.,  usefidneaa.  [Fr.— 
L. — utilis,  useful— 4i*or,  to  use.] 

UTMOST,  ut'mdst,  acb\,  outmost :  furthest 
out :  most  dista.nt :  last :  in  the  greatest 
degree  :  highest. — n.  the  greatest  that 
can  be :  the  greatest  effort.  [A.S.  ute- 
meat — utema^  superl.  of  ut^  out,  and 
superl.  sufBx^  -^t.  For  mistaken  form 
-most,  see  Aftermost,  Foremost.] 

UTOPIAN,  ti-t6'pi-an,  ac^j.  imaginary  :  fan- 
ciful :  chimerical.  pProm  Utopia^  lit. 
"nowhere"  —  Gr.  ou,  not,  ana  topos, 
place,  an  imaginary  island  represented 
oy  Sir  T.  More  as  enjoying  perfection  in 
politics,  laws,  etc.] 

UTTER,  ut'er,  ac^.  furthest  out :  extreme: 
total :  perfect.  —  adv,  Utt'brly.  [A.S. 
utor,  outer,  extreme — ut,  out.] 

UTTER,  ut'er,  v,t,  to  circulate  :  to  publish 
abroad  :  to  speak. — n.  Utt'erer.  [Lit. 
**  to  send  out  or  forth,"  from  Utter,  acU.} 

UTTERABLE,  ut'er-arbl,  aclj,  that  may  be 
uttered  or  expressed. 

UTTERANCE,  ut'er-ans,  n.  act  of  uttering: 
manner  of  spealdng :  pronunciation :  ex- 
nression 

XJTTERMOST,  ut'er-m6st,  adj,  furthest  out: 
utmost. — n.  the  greatest  degree.  [Same 
as  Utmost,  the  r  being  intrusive,  and  t 
being  doubled  on  the  analogy  of  Utter.] 

UVUCi,  u'va-la,  n.  the  fleshy  conical  body 
suspended  from  the  palate  over  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue.  —  adj.  U'vular. 
[Coined  from  L.  uva,  a  bunch  of  ^apes.] 

UXORIOUS,  ugz-6'ri-us,  adf,  excessively  or 
submissively  fond  of  a  wife,—adv.  Uxo'- 

RIOUBLT.^Tl.  UXO'RIOUSNBBS.   \luUXOrVU8 

— uxor 9  a  wife.] 
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VACANCY,  vft'kan-si,  n.,  empti^ness:  lei- 
sure :  that  which  is  vacant  or  unoccu- 
pied: emptiness  of  thought:  empt^  space: 
void  or  gap  between  bodies  :  a  situation 
unoccupiea. 

VACANT,  v&'kant,  adj.,  empty :  exhausted 
of  air:  free:  not  occupied  by  an  incumbent 
or  possessor :  not  occupied  with  study, 
etc. :  thoughtless.— adv.  Va'cantly.  [iV. 
—L.  vaccihs,  -antis,  pr.p.  of  va^co,  to  be 
emptyj 

VACATE,  va-kftt',  v.t.  to  leave  empty :  to 
quit  possession  of.  [L.  voce,  -atum,  to  be 
erapty.l 

VACATION,  va-ka'shun,  n.  a  vacating  or 
making  void,  or  invalid  :  freedom  from 
duty,  etc. :  recess  :  break  in  the  sittings 
of  law-courts :  school  and  college  holi- 
days.    [L.] 

VACCINATE,  vaVsin-at,  v.t.  to  inoculate 
with  the  cotrpox  as  a  preventive  against 
smallpox.— n.  Vaccina'tion.  [Formed 
from  L.  vacc^nus,  of  a  cow.    See  Vao- 

cineJ^ 
VACCINE,  vak'sin,  adj.  pertaining  to  or 

derived  from  cows.    [L.  vaccinus^^acca, 

a  cow,  akin  to  Sans,  vashd,  cow — vash, 

to  bellow.] 
VACILLATE,  vas'il-fit,  v.i.  to  sway  to  and 

fro  :  to  waver:  to  be  unsteady. — n.  Vac- 

ILLA^TION.    [L.  vamllo,  -atum.] 
VACUITY,  va-ka'it-i,  n.,  emptiness :  space 

unoccupied,  or  not  visibly  occupied:  void. 

[L.  vacuita^-^vacuus,  emptj—vaoo,  to  be 

empty.] 
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VACUUM,  vak'a-um,  n.  a  wicant  or  empty 
space :  a  space  empty  or  devoid  of  all 
matter  :—pl.  Vac'UA.  [L.,  neut.  of  vac- 
uum, empty.] 

VAGABOND, vag'a-bond,  adj.  vxindering: 
having  no  settled  home :  driven  to  and 
fro:  unsettled. — n.  one  who  wanders 
without  any  settled  habitation  :  a  wan- 
dering, idle  fellow. — n.  Vao'abondaqe. 
[Fr.  —  L.  —  vagor,  vagari,  to  wander — 
vagus,  wanderin|^.    See  Vagtje.] 

VAGARY,  vargar'i,  n.  a  wandering  of  the 
thoughts  :  a  wild  freak  :  a  whim. 

VAGRANCY,  va'gran-si,  n.  the  state  of 
being  a  vagrant :  life  and  habits  of  a  va- 
grant. 

VAGRANT,  va'grant,  adj.,  wandering 
without  any  settled  dwelhng :  unsettled. 
— n.  one  wno  has  no  settled  home :  an 
idle  or  disorderly  person  :  a  beggar.  [L. 
vag-ans,  -antis,  pr.p.  of  vagor,  to  wanoer; 
with  r  intruded  .1 

VAGUE,  vag,  ac(j.  unsettled  :  indefinite  : 
uncertain. — -adv.  Vaoue'ly.— n.  Vaoue'- 
NESS.     [Fr. — L.  vagus,  wandering.] 

VAIL,  val.    Same  as  Veil. 

VAIL,  vaJ,  vJ.  to  let  fall. — v.i.  to  yield. 
[Contr.  of  M.E.  availen — O.  Fr.  avaler, 
to  descend  — Fr.  d  val — L.  ad  vaJkm, 
down  a  valley.] 

VAILS,  valz,  n.pl,  money  given  to  ser- 
vants.    [A  contr.  of  Avail,  to  profit.] 

VAIN,  van,  a4j,  unsatisfying :  fruitless : 
unreal  :  conceited  :  snowy  :  vacant, 
worthless,  so  in  B. — adv.  Vain'ly. — In 
VAIN,  ineffectually :  to  no  purpose  or 
end  :  with  levity  or  profanity.  [Fr.  vain 
— L.  vanus,  empty.    Cf.  Vaunt.] 

VAINGLORIOUS,  van-glo'ri-us,  adj.  given 
to  vainglory :  proceeding  from  vanity. — 
adv.  Vainolo'riously. 

VAINGLORY,  van-gl6'ri,  n.,  vain  or  empty 
glory  in  one's  own  performances :  pride 
above  desert. 

VALANCE,  val'ans,  n.  hanging  drapery 
for  a  bed,  etc. — v.t.  to  decorate  with  such. 
[Prob.  through  Norm.  Fr.  valaunt,  from 
Fr.  avalant,  slipping  down  (see  Ava- 
lanche) ;  or  from  Valencia  (Fr.  Valence) 
in  Spain.] 

VALE,  v3l,  n.  a  tract  of  low  ground,  esp. 
between  hills:  a  valley.  [Fr.  vcU — L. 
vallis  a  vale.l 

VALEDICrriON,  val-e-dik'shun,  n.  a  fare- 
well. [L.  valedico,  -dictum — vale,  fare- 
well, dtco,  to  say.] 

VALEDICTORY,  val-e-dik'tor-i,  adj.,  say- 
ing fareioell  :  farewell :  taking  leave.    • 

VALENCY,  val'en-si,  n.  (chem^  the  com- 
bining power  of  an  element,  or  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  forms  a  combination 
with  another.     [From  L.  vaIeo.\ 

VALENTINE,  val'en-tin,  n.  a  lover  or 
sweetheart  chosen  on  St.  Valentine*s 
day,  14th  Feb. :  a  love-letter  sent  on  that 
day.  [Perhaps  from  the  notion  that  on 
this  day  birds  began  to  pair.] 

VALERIAN,  val-§Ti-an,  n.  the  plant  all- 
heal, the  root  of  which  is  used  in  medi- 
cine. [Coined  from  L.  valere,  to  be 
strong.] 

VALET,  val'et,  n.  a  servant :  a  man-ser- 
vant, esp.  one  who  attends  on  a  gentle- 
man's person.  [Fr. — O.  Fr.  rarfer.  See 
Varlet,  Vassal.] 

VALETUDINARIAN,  val-e-tQd-in-ar'i-an, 
VALETUDINARY,  val-e-tQ'din-ar-i,  adj. 
belonging  to  ill  health  :  sickly  :  weak.— 
n.  a  person  of  ill  or  weak  health.  [L. 
valetudinarius—valetudo,  state  of  health, 
bad  health — valeo,  to  be  strong.] 

VALETUDINARIANISM,  val-e-tud-in-ar'i- 
an-izm.  n.  the  condition  of  a  valetudin- 
arian: weak  health. 

VALHALLA,  val-haHa,  n.  (in  Scandina- 
vian myth.)  the  palace  of  immortality  for 
the  soius  of  heroes  slain  in  battle.    [Ice. 


vaJhdU,  **  the  hall  of  the  slain  "— iHiZr,  the 
slain,  conn,  with  A.S.  wml,  slaughter, 
and  Ice.  hdU,  E.  Hall.] 

VALIANT,  val'yant,  adj.,  strong:  brave: 
intrepid  in  daneer  :  heroic.  —  Do  val'- 
iantly  (B.)  to  oehave  gallantly. — adv. 
Val'iantly  (Apocrypha)  by  force. — n. 
Val'iantnbsb  (p.)  courage,  bravery.  [Fr. 
vaUlant  —  h.  vaiens,  valentis,  pr.p.  of 
valeo,  to  be  strong.  See  Valetudinar- 
ian.] 

VALID,  val'id,  acfj.,  strong:  having suflS- 
cient  strength  or  force:  founded  in  truth: 
sound  :  conclusive :  (law)  executed  with 
the  proper  formalities :  legal :  rightful. 
—  aav.  Val'idly.  —  n.  Valid'ity.  [L. 
validus — valeo,  to  be  strong.] 

VALISE,  va-l@»',  n.  a  travetltng-hag,  gen- 
erally of  leather,  opening  at  the  side:  a 
portmanteau.  [Fr. — It.  valigia,  through 
Low  L.  forms  trom  L.  vidulus,  a  travel- 
ling-bag.] 

VALLEY,  val'i,  n.  a  vale  or  low  land 
between  hills  or  mountains :  a  low,  ex- 
tended plain,  usually  watered  by  a  river: 
--pi.  Vall'eys.  [Fr.  valUe,  an  extension 
of  vol  (see  Vai^e).] 

VALOR,  val'ur,  n.  the  quality  of  being 
valiant:  that  which  enables  one  to  en- 
counter danger  fearlessly  :  intrepiditv  : 
courage:  bravery.  [O.Fr.— Low  L.  valor 
— L.  valeo,  tp  be  strong.] 

VALOROUS,  val'ur-us,  adj.  possessing  or 
showing  valor :  intrepid  :  courageous. — 
adv.  Val'orously. 

VALUABLE,  val'0-a-bl,  adlj.  having  value 
or  worth  :  costly  :  deserving  esteem. — n. 
Val'uableness. 

VALUATION,  val-a-a'shun,  n.  the  act  of 
valuing:  value  set  upon  a  thing:  esti- 
mated worth. 

VALUATOR,  val'G-ftt-ur,  n.  one  who  sets 
a  value  upon  :  an  appraiser. 

VALUE,  val'Q,  w.,  worth:  that  which 
renders  anything  useful  or  estimable  : 
the  degree  of  this  quality  :  efficacy  :  im- 
portance :  excellence  :  price  :  precise 
meaning. — v.t.  to  estimate  the  worth  of : 
to  rate  at  a  price  :  to  esteem  :  to  prize. 
[O.  Fr.,  prop,  the  fem.  of  Fr,  valu,  pa.p. 
of  valoir,  to  be  worth — L.  valeo.] 

VALUELESS,  val'ii-les,  adj.  of  no  value  or 
worth. 

VALVE,  valv,  n.  one  of  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door:  a  cover  to  an  aperture 
which  opens  in  one  direction  and  not  in 
the  other  :  one  of  the  pieces  or  divisions 
which  form  a  shell. — adj.  ValVular. 
[Fr. — L.  valvce,  a  folding'-dcor.] 

VaLVED,  valvd,  adj.  having  or  composed 
of  valves. 

VAMP,  vamp;  n.  the  upper  leather  of  a 
boot  or  shoe. — v.t.  to  repair  with  a  new 
vamp :  to  patch  old  with  new :  give  a 
new  face  to  (with  vp).  [Corr.  of  Fr. 
avant'pied,  the  fore-part  of  the  foot — 
avant,  before  (see  Van,  the  front),  and 
pied,  ii.pes,  pedis,  E.  Foot.] 

VAMPIRE,  vam'pir,  n.  in  the  superstition 
of  Eastern  Europe,  a  ghost  which  sucks 
the  blood  of  its  sleeping  victim  :  one  who 
lives  upon  others:  a  blood-sucker:  a  large 
species  of  blood-sucking  bat  in  S.  Amer- 
ica.    [Fr. — Servian  wampir.] 

VAN,  van,  n.  the  front :  the  front  of  an 
army  or  a  fleet.     [Fr.  avant — ^L.  ab,  from 
bv,  and  ante,  before.] 

VA!!n,  van,  n.  a  fan  for  grain,  etc.     [Fr.~ 
L.  vannus.    See  Fan.] 

VAN,  van,  n.  a  large  covered  wagon  for 
goods,  etc. :  the  rear  car  of  a  freight  train, 
reserved  for  the  use  of  trainmen.  [Short 
for  Caravan.] 

VANDAL,  van'aal,  n.  one  of  a  fierce  race  in 
N.  Germany  who  sacked  Rome  in  455 : 
any  one  hostile  to  arts  or  literature :  a 
barbarian.^VAN'DAL,  Vandal'io,  ad(j.  bar- 
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baFOUB  :  tude.— Van'dausm,  n.  hostility 
to  arts  or  literature. 

VANE,  van,  u.  a  flog  or  banner:  a  thin 
alip  of  wood  or  metal  at  the  top  of  a 
8Dire»  etc.,  to  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows  :  «  weatherK^ock  :  the  tnin  web  of 
a  feather.  [Older  form  /ane— A.S.  fana; 
Gk>tb.  fana,  cloth,  Ger.  fahne ;  akin  to 
L.  panntM,  and  Gr.  penos,  a  cloth.] 

VANGUARD,  van'g&rd,  n.  the  guard  in 
the  van  of  an  army  :  the  part  of  an  army 
preceding  the  main  bodv:  the  first  line. 

VANILLA,  van-il'a,  n.  the  dried  aromatio 
^leatMiie  pod  or  fruit  of  a  tropical  or- 
chid, a  favorite  confection.  [Latinifised 
from  Fr.  vanille — Sp.  vainiUa-^^vaina — ^L. 
vagina^  a  sheath.] 

VANISH,  van'ish,  v,i,  to  pass  away  from  a 
place,  leaving  it  vacant  or  empty  :  to  dis- 
appear :  to  he  annihilated  or  lost.  [L. 
vanesco,  to  pass  away — vanua,  empty. 
See  Vain.] 

VANITY,  van'it-i,  n.  the  quality  of  being 
vain :  worthlessness :  empty  pride :  con- 
ceit :  idle  show :  unoertamty  :  vain  pur- 
suit :  empty  pleasure :  fruitless  desire.— 
Vanity-pair,  the  world.  [Fr.— L.  vanitaa 
— vanus.] 

VANQUISH,  vangk'wiah,  v.t  to  conquer : 
to  defeat  in  any  contest :  to  oonfate.^n. 
Van'quibhsr.  [Fr.  vainere  (pa.t.  vain^ 
quisy-lu  vinceref  to  conquer.    Bee  Vio- 

TOEJ 

VANTAGE,  van'tfij,  n.  same  as  Advan- 
tage. 

VAPID,  vap'id,  ac^f.  having  the  spirit  evap- 
orated :  spiritless :  in^id. — aav.  Vap'id- 
LY.—na.  Vap'idnbss,  VAWiyirY.  [L.  vap- 
ietus.    See  Vapo&.] 

vapor,  vft'pur,  n.  the  gas,  generally  in- 
visible, into  which  most  liquids  and  solids 
are  convertible  by  heat ;  {physios)  t he  con- 
dition of  a  body  when  it  becomes  gas  by 
heat:  water  in  the  atmosphere:  anything 
vain  or  transitory  r— f>2.  a  disease  of  nerv- 
ous weakness  m  which  a  variety  of 
strange  images  float  before  the  mind. — 
v.f.  to  paas  off  in  vapor :  to  evaporate  : 
to  boast :  to  brag.  [L.  t^opor,  allied  to 
Gr.  kapna$f  smoke,  and  L.  vappa,  flat  or 
vapid  wine.] 

VAPOBEB,  va'por-er»  «.  one  who  vapors, 
a  boaster. 

VAPORIZE,  v&p'or-te  or  v&'por>>Iz,  v.t  to 
convert  into  vapor. — v.u  to  pass  off  in 
vapor.— «•  VAPOblZA'TlOK. 

VAPOROUS,  v&'pur-us,  adf.  full  of  or  like 
vapor :  vain :  unreal :  affected  with  the 
vapors. 

VAPORY,  va'pur^i,  ac(/.  full  of  vapor: 
affected  with  the  vapors :  peevish. 

VARIABLE,  vaM*a-bl,  cM.  that  may  be 
varied :  changeable  :  liable  to  change  : 
unsteady. — n.  (maih.)  a  quantity  subject 
to  continual  increase  or  decrease:  a  quan- 
tity which  may  have  an  infinite  number 
of  values  in  the  same  expression.— adv. 
Va'riablt.— 9M.  Va'biablenbss,  Varia- 
Bn/rrr.  JFr.—L.  varidbilia.  SeeVABY.] 

VARIANCES,  v&'ri-ans,  n,  state  of  being 
varied :  an  alteration :  a  change  of  con- 
dition :  difference  that  arises  from  or 
produces  dispute.-^AT  VaSIanCK,  in  dis- 
agreement. [L.  varitM,  speckled,  mot- 
tled, varied.] 

VARIANT,  vaM-ant,  n.  a  variety. 

VARIATION,  va-ri-a'shUB,  n.  a  varying:  a 
change:  change  from  one  to  another: 
successive  change  :  the  extent  to  which 
a  thing  varies:  {gram.)  change  of  termi- 
nation :  {fiiwt.)  a  manner  of  singing  or 
playing  the  same  air  with  various  changes 
in  time,  rhythm,  or  key.  [Fr.-'L.  txirt- 
atio.    See  Vaby.] 

VARICOSE,  var'i-kae,  VARICOUS,  var'i- 
kns,  a^i'  permanently  dUaled  or  en- 
kkrijisd,  «B  a  vein.     [L.  varieomu.  Ml  of 


dilated  veins — varix,  a  dilated  vein-- 
vartis,  bent,  crooked.] 
VARIEGATE,  va'ri-e-gat,  v.t  to  mark 
with  dijjferent  colors. — n.  Vabikoa'tion. 
[L.  vortegatuB — vartus^  various,  ago^  to 
TUStke  ^ 

VARIETY,  varrfe-ti,  n.  the  quality  of  be- 
ing rorunu:  difference:  a  collection  of 
dinerent  things :  one  of  a  number  of 
things  nearly  allied  to  each  other :  one  or 
more  individuals  of  a  species,  which,  ow« 
ing  to  accidental  causes,  differ  from  the 
normal  form  in  minor  points.  [L.  varietaa 
— twrttfs,  various.] 

VARIORUM,  vanri-o'rum,  O/dj.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  edition  of  some  work  in  which 
the  notes  ^various  commentators  are 
inserted.  [rVom  the  full  Latin  "editio 
cum  notis  varibnMvt.^'J 

VARIOUS,  va'ri-us,  adj.,  varied,  different : 
several :  unlike  each  other :  changeable: 
uncertain  :  variegated.— adv.  ViiRlOTTB- 
LY.    [L.  varius.] 

VARLm",  v&r'let,  n.  a  footman  :  a  low  fel- 
low :  a  ficoundrel.  [Orig.  ''a  vassal  or 
squire,  attendant  on  a  lord,"  Fr.  varlet, 
formerly  vaslet,  from  a  dim.  of  Low  L. 
vaescUis  (see  Vassal).    Doublet  Valet*] 

VARNISH,  v&r'nish,  v.t  to  cover  With  a 
liauid  to  give  a  glossy  surface  to :  to  give 
a  fair  appecurance  to.— ti.  a  Sticky  liquid 
which  dries  and  forms  a  hard,  lus- 
troQS  coating :  palliation*  [Fr.  vemister, 
through  Low  L.  from  L.  vurum,  glass.] 

VARY,  v&'ri,  v.t  to  make  different :  to  al- 
ter: to  change  to  Bomething  else:  to 
make  of  different  kinds.— t\i.  to  alter  or 
be  altered :  to  be  or  become  different :  to 
change  in  successidi :  to  deviate  (with 
frorn):  to  disa^^ree  i^-pa.t  and  pa,p.  vft'- 
ried.    [Fr.  varier — ^L.  trariare— i«arta«,] 

VASCULAR,  vas'ka-lar,  aclj.  of  or  relating 
to  the  vessels  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.  — n.  Vascular'ity.  [Fr .  vascuiaire 
— ^L.  vasetdum,  dim.  of  vas,  a  vessel.] 

VASE,  vftz  or  v&it  n.  a  vessel  anciently 
used  for  domestio  purposes  and  in  offer- 
ing sacrifloes  :  an  ornamental  vessel  gen- 
erally of  an  antique  pattern :  a  flouJp* 
turea,  vase-like  ornament.  [Ft.  —  L. 
vasum  or  vas.]    . 

VASSAL,  vns'al,  n.  one  who  holds  land 
from  and  renders  homage  to  a  superior. 
[Fk'.'^Low  L.  vassalvh^w.  gwas,  a  youth, 
servant*! 

VASSALAGE,  vas'al-ftj,  n.  state  of  being 
a  vassal :  dependence  :  subjection. 

VAST,  vast,  adj.  of  great  extent :  very 
great  in  amount. — n.  Vast'NSSS.  (Fr. 
vcute — ^L.  vastus,  waste,  vast ;  perh.  akin 


to  vacuus^  empty.1 

li,  aav,  to 


a  vast  extent  or 


VASTLY,  vastai, 
degree. 

VAT,  vat,  n.  a  large  vessel  or  tank,  esp. 
one  for  holding  liquors.  [Older  form  fat 
*-A.S./tef— Dut.  vat  (Ice.  fat,  Ger.  fass), 
from  the  root  of  Ger.  fassen,  to  hold,  to 
contain  :  nowise  conn,  with  L.  vas.] 

VATICAN,  vat'i-kan,  n.  an  assemblage  of 
buildings  in  Rome,  including  one  of  the 
pope*s  palaces :  used  to  mean  the  papal 
authority.  [Fr.  (It.  Foh'cawo)— from  L. 
Mons  VatiecMus,  a  bill  in  Rome.] 

VATICINATE,  vat-is'i-nftt,  v.t  to  orop^ 
esy.  [L,  vaticinror,  -atus,  to  propnesy — 
vaies  a  seer.1 

VATICINATION,  vat-is-i-nS'shun,  n. 
prophecy :  prediction. 

VAUDEVILLE,  v5d'v«l,  n.  a  lively  or 
satirical  song:  a  short  dramatic  piece 
interspersed  with  such.  [From  vau  (t;a2) 
de  Vire,  in  Normandy,  where  they  were 
first  composed  about  1400  a.d.1 

VAULT,  vawlt,  n.  an  arched  roof :  a  cham- 
ber with  an  arched  roof,  esp.  one  under- 
ground :  a  cellar  :  anything  vault*>lilDe  : 
the  bound  of  a  hone :  a  jump.'-^t  to 


shape  as  a  vault :  to  arch  :  to  roof  witb 
an  arch  :  to  form  vaults  in. — v.i.  to  cur- 
vet or  leap,  as  a  horse  :  to  leap  :  to  ex- 
hibit feats  of  leaping  or  tumbling.  [Lit. 
"  a  turn,"  O.  Tr.  volte  (Fr.  voUte),  from 
L.  volutum,  pa. p.  of  vclvo,  to  roll,  to  turn. 
Doublet  Volute.] 
VAULTED,  vawlt'ed,  a(^*.  arched:  concave 
overhead:  covered  with  an  arch  or  vault. 
VAULTER,  vawlt'er,  n.  one  who  vaults  or 

leaps. 
VAXJNT,  vawnt  or  v&nt,  v.i.  to  make  a 
vain  display :  to  boast.— t;.f.  to  make  a 
vain  display  of :  to  boast  of.*--n.  vain  dis- 
play :  boast.-^^.  Vaitnt'KB.    [Fr.  vanter 
— ^Cow  L.  vanitare — ^L.  vanitas,  vanity — 
vaults,  vajn.    See  Vain.1 
VEAL,  v6l,  n.  the  flesh  of  a  calf.    [O.  Fr. 
v^d  (Prov.  vedel)  —  L.  viteli^is,  mm.  of 
vittihia,  Gr.  italos,  a  calf.     Gf.  VixiUM.} 
VECTOR,  v^k'tor,  «.  {math.)  any  directed 
quantity,   as  a  straight  line  in  fpoce, 
involving  both  its  direction  and  magni' 
tude. 
VEDA,  T^'dft,  n.  name  given  to  the  four 
oldest  sacred  books  of  the  Bindus:'^Z. 
Vbdas,  ve'dfiB.    [Sans,  veda,  knowleoge 
.  —rid,  to  know.    E.  Wit.] 
VEDETTE,  ve-det%  n.  a  mounted  sentry  at 
the  outposts  of  an  army  to  utateh  an  ene- 
my.   [Fr. — It.vedetta,  for  veletta — vfglia, 
L.  vigtlia,  a  watch.    Of.  Vigil.] 
Veer,  v^,  v.i.  to  cbai^ge  direction,  as  the 
wind. — v.t.  to  turn  :  to  direct  to  a  differ- 
ent course.    [Lit.  *•  to  describe  a  circle,'* 
Fr.  virer,  prob.  from  L.  viriee,  aimlets, 
bracelets  1 
VEGETABLE,  vej'e-tarbl,  n.  an  oreanixed 
body  without  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion,  nourished  by  roots  fixed  in  the 
ground  :  a  plant  for  the  table.— oc(;.  be- 
looging  to  plants :  consisting  of  oi*  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  plants :  derived  from 
vegetables.  ^Vegetable  mabbow.  the 
fruit  of  a  ^)ecie6  of  gourd,  so  called  from 
its  marrouvlike  appeamaoe.    [L.  vegeia- 
bilis,  prop,    "animating"  —  vegeto  (see 
Vegetate).! 
VEGETAL,  vej'e-tal,  adij.  of  the  nature  of 
a  vegetable :  pertaining  to  the  vital  func- 
tions of  plants  and  animals,  as  growth, 
reproduction,  etc.  [Fr. — L.  vegetus,  prop. 
"  anicafated."    See  vbobtate.j 
VEGETARIAN,  vej-e-tU'riHan,  n.  one  who 
holds  that  vegetables  are  the  only  proper 
food  for  man. — adj.  pertaining  to  vege- 
tarianism.^VEGETA'BiAmsM,  n.  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  a  v^^tarian. 
VEGETATO,  vej'e-t&t,  v.i.  to  oroir  by  roots 
and  leaves :  to  sprout :  to  lead  an  idle, 
unthinking  life.  [From  L.  vegeto,  -aPum, 
to  quicken-^t*eDfeo,  to  be  lively,  akin  to 
vigeo,  to  be  vigorous  (cf .  ViGOB),] 
VEGETATION,  vej-e-tfi^shun,  n.  process  of 
growinp^  as  a  plant :  vegetable  growth  : 
plants  m  general. 
VEGETATIVE,  vej'e-tat-iv,  onj;.  growing, 

as  plants:  producing  growth  in  plants. 
VEHEMENCE,  v«'e-mens,  n,  the  quality  of 
being   vehement:  violence:  great  ardor 
or  fervor. 
VEHEIIENT,    ve'e-ment,  a4j.  passionate  : 
furious:  very  eager  or  ufseot. — adv.  Ve' 
HEMENTLY.      [Fr.— L.  vehem£ns,  usually 
derived  from  ve,  out  of,  and  mens,  mind  ; 
but  ace.  to   Vanicek,  from  L.  veho,  to 
cainrv  hesr  awav  1 
VEHlci^,  v6'i-kl;  *n.  any  kmd  of  carriage 
or  conveyance:  that  which  is  used  to  con- 
vey :  (mm.)  a  substance  in  which  a  medi- 
cine is  taken.     [L.  vehieuhtrn'^-veho,  to 
carry,  from  root  of  E.  Wagon.] 
VEHICULAR,  ve-hik'a-lar,  adj.  pertaifmig 

to  or  serving  as  a  vehicle, 
VEIL,  vftl,  n.  a  curtain :  anything  that 
hides  an  object:  a  piece  «f  muslin  or 
thin  cloth  worn  by  ladies  to  shade  or  hida 
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the  face  :  a  cover  :  a  disg^uise.— ^.^.  to 
cover  with  a  veil :  to  cover  :  to  conceal. 
— ^To  TAKE  THE  VECL,  to  becotne  a  nun 
fthe  veil  symbolizing   the    union    with 

.  Christ).  [O.Fr.  veile  (Fr.  voile) — ^L.  velum, 
a  curtain,  a  sail,  from  the  root  of  Wool.] 

VEIN,  van,  n.  {anat»)  one  of  the  vessels  or 
tubes  which  convey  the  blood  back  to  the 
heart :  (bot)  one  of  the  small  branching 
ribs  in  a  leaf :  \geol.  and  mining)  a  seam 
of  a  different  mineral  through  a  rock :  a 

'  fissure  or  cavity :  a  streak  in  wood  or 
stone  :  a  train  of  thought :  a  course : 
tendency  or  turn  of  mind:  humor. — vJ, 
to  form  veins  or  the  appearance' of  veins 
in.  FFr.  veine — ^L.  vena,  perh.  from  root 
of  vmOj  to  carry.] 

VELIFEROUS,  vei-if er-us,  ac{f.  carrying 
sails,  [h,  vetifer—velum^  a  sail,  and  jero, 
to  bearrj 

VELLUM,  wl'um,  n.  a  finer  kind  of  parch- 
ment prepared  from  the  skin  of  calves, 
kids,  or  iambs.  [Fr.  vUin  —  Low  L. 
{charta,  paper,  nnoerstood)  viiulina,  of 
a  calf — ^L.  mitiius.    See  Veal.] 

VELOCIPEDE,  ve-los'i-ped  or  -p€d,  n.  a 
light  carriage  for  one  person,  orig.  moved 
by  striking  the  toes  on  the  road,  now 
with  a  treddle.  (Tit.  •*  swift-foot,"  Fr. 
— L.  vdox,  velociSf  swift,  and  pea,  pedis, 
E.  FooTj 

VELOCITY,  ve-los'i-ti,  n.,  swiftness:  speed: 
rate  of  chan^  of  position  of  a  point 
per  unit  of  time.  [L.  velodtas-'iellox, 
swift.]^ 

VELVET,  vel'vet,  n,  a  cloth  made  from 
silk,  with  a  close  shaggy  pile :  a  similar 
cloth  made  of  cotton. — adj,  made  of  vel- 
vet :  soft  like  velvet. — n.  Vklvbtebn'. 
[From  Low  L.  velXuetum,  Fr.  velu^  shag^ 
— Low  L.  vUlutus — ^L.  villus,  shaggy  l^r. 
Of.  Wool.] 
i^ELVETING,  vel'vet-ing,  n.  the  soft  pile 
ot velvet:  velvet  goods. 

VELVETY,  vel'vet-i,  adj.  made  of  or  like 
vdvet :  soft. 

VENAL,  vernal,  a4f,  that  may  be  sold  or 
got  for  a  price:  held  for  sale:  mercenary. 
— adv.  VB'NAiiLY.  [Fr. — ^L.  venalis-'-ve' 
nus,  sale.] 

VENALITY,  ve-nal'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
venal :  prostitution  of  talents  or  services 
for  a  reward. 

VENATION,  ve-nfl'shun,  n.  the  way  in 
which  the  leaves  of  plants  are  arranged. 
[L.  vena,  a  leaf.] 

VEND,  vend,  v.t.  to  give  for  sale,  to  seU : 
to  give  for  money:  to  mak^  an  object 
of  trade. —  ns.  Vhnd'er,  Vbni/ob.  (Fr. 
vendre^lu  venders — venus,  sale  (see  ve- 
nal), and  do,  to  give.] 

VENDIBLE,  vend'i-bl,  ocf/.  that  may  be 
sold :  that  may  be  disposed  of  as  an  ob- 
ject of  trade,— adv.  VE!ayiBLY.-'t».  Vend - 

IBOINESS. 

VENEER,  ve-Bfir',  v.t  to  overlay  or  faoe 
with  another  wood. — n.  a  thin  leaf  of  a 
valuable  wood  for  overlaving  an  inferior. 
[A  corr.  of  Fr.  foumir,  to  ifumish.    See 

FURNISH.] 

VENEERING,  ve-nSr'hip,  n.  the  act  or  art 
of  overlaying  an  inferior  wood  with  thin 
leaves  of  a  more  valuable  kind :  the  thin 
leaf  thus  laid  on. 

VENERABLE,  ven'er-arbl,  ac{j\  that  may 
be  venerated :  worthy  of  veneration,  rev- 
erence, or  honor  :  rendered  sacred  by  re- 
ligious or  other  associations :  aged. — adv, 
ven'ebably.— 71.  Ven'erablbnbss. 

VENERATE,  ven'er-at,  v.t.  to  honor  or 
reverence  with  religious  awe :  to  rever- 
ence: to  regard  with  the  greatest  respect. 
[L,  veneror,  -atus — venus,  love ;  allied  to 
Sans,  van,  to  love.] 

VENERATION,  ven-er-ft'shun,  n.  the  act 
of  venerating :  the  state  of  being  vener- 
ated :  the  behest  degree  of  respect  and 


reverence :  respect  mingled  with  rever- 
ence  and  awe  :  awe. 

VENEREAL,  ve-nSr'i-al,  acy.  pertaining  to 
or  arising  from  sexual  intercourse :  ex- 
citing desire  for  sexual  intercourse :  cur- 
ing venereal  diseases.  [L.  venereus — 
VenuSj  Veneris,  the  goddess  of  love ; 
conn,  with  L.  veneror.    See  Venerate.] 

VENERY,  ven'er-i,  n.  sexual  intercourse. 

VENERY,  ven'er-i,  n.  the  act  or  exercise 
of  hunting :  the  sports  of  the  chase.  [Fr. 
veneris,  from  O.  Fr.  i?ew€r— L.  venor,  to 
hunt.    Cf.  Venison.]     • 

VENESECTION,  vS-ne-sek'sbun,  n.  the 
section  or  cutting  open  of  a  vein  for  let- 
ting blood :  blood-letting.  [L.  vena,  a 
vein,  and  Section.] 

VENETIAN,  ve-ne'shan,  adf.  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Venice.^n.  a  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Venice. — ^Venetian^blind,  a  blind 
for  windows  formed  of  thin  slips  of  wood, 
so  hun^  as  to  admit  of  being  set  either 
edgewise  or  overlapping.  [Ancient  name 
Venetia.l 

VENGEANCE,  venj'ans,  n.  the  infliction 
of  punishment  upon  another,  in  return 
for  an  iujury  or  offence :  retribution. 
[Fr.  venger — ^L.  vindico,  to  avenge.  See 
Revenge  and  Vindicate.] 

VENGEFUL,  veflj'fool,  adj.  vindictive: 
retributive  :  revengeful.  —  adv.  VSNGEf* 

FULLY. 

VENIAL,  vS'ni-aJ,  ad^.  pardonable:  ex- 
cusable :  allowed.^-adv.  vs'niauly. — ns. 
Ve'nialness,  Venial'ity.  [L.  veniaJis, 
pardonable  (in  Late  L.)"Ventd9  favor, 
pardon  ;  akin  to  Venerate.] 

Venison,  ven'l-zn  or  ven'zn,  n.  the  flesh 
of  animals  taken  in  hunting,  esp.  the 
deer.  [Fr.  venaison — ^L.  venatio,  a  hunt- 
ing, gsime'^venor,  to  hunt.] 

VENOM,  ven'um,  n.  any  drink,  juice,  or 
liq^uid  injurious  or  fatal  to  life:  po^on: 
spite:  malice.  [Fr.  venin  (It.  venenoy^ 
ll  venenum.] 

VENOMOUS,  ven'um-us,  a4/«  poisonous : 
spiteful :    mischievous.  —  cutv.  Ven'om- 

OUBLY. 

VENOUS,  ve'nus,  a4i-  pertaining  to  or 
contained  in  veins:  veined.  [L.  venosus 
— vena,  a  vein.] 

VENT,  vent,  n.  a  small  opening  to  let  air, 
etc.,  escape:  the  flue  of  a  chimney: 
discharge:  escape:   passage  to  notice: 

Sublication :  the  amis  of  birds  and 
dies :  (mil.)  the  opening  at  the  breech 
of  a  firearm  through  which  fire  is  con- 
veyed to  the  charge,  the  touch-hole. — 
v.t.  to  give  a  vent  or  opening  to ;  to  let 
out,  as  at  a  vent :  to  allow  to  escape :  to 
publish:  to  pour  forth.  [Fr. — ^L.  ventus, 
E.  Wind.] 

VENTILATBr  ven'ti-lat,  v.t  to  fan  with 
vjiTid :  to  open  to  the  free  nassage  of  air: 
to  cause  fresh  air  to  pass  through:  to  ex- 
pose to  examination  and  discussion  :  to 
make  public.  [L.  ventUo,  '•aiwnii-^veniukis, 
dim,  of  ventus,  E.  Wind.] 

VENTILATION,  ven-ti-la'shun,  n.  act  or 
art  of  ventilating :  state  of  being  venti- 
lated :  free  exposure  to  air :  supply  of 
air:  act  of  examining  and  making  publio: 
public  exposure.    [L.  ventiUUio.\ 

VENTILATOR,  ven'ti-l&t-ur,  n.  that  which 
ventilates :  a  oontri vance  for  introducing 
fresh  air. 

VENTRAL,  ven'tral,  adj.  belonging  to  the 
helly.    JX.  vewtraHs — venter,  the  belly.] 

VENTRICLE,  ven'tri-kl,  n.  a  small  cavity 
within  an  animal  body,  as  in  the  heart  or 
brain. — ac(;.  VENTBicruiiAB.  [L,  ventri^ 
cuius,  dim.  of  venter."]  

VENTRILOQUISM,  ven-tril'o-kwizm,VEN- 
TRILOQUY,  ven-tril'o-kwi,  n.  the  act  or 
art  of  speaking  so  that  the  voice  seems 
to  come  from  a  distance  or  from  some 
other  person. — adj.  Ventro/M^'uiau   [L. 


ventriloQvus,  speaking  from  the  belly — 
venter,  tne  belh^,  and  loquor,  to  speak.] 

VENTRILOQUIZE,  ven-tril'o-kwlz,  v.i. 
to  practice  ventriloquism. — n.  Venthil'- 
OQPIST,  one  who  practices  ventriloquism. 

VENTURE,  vent'ur,  n.  that  which  may 
come:  chance:  luck:  hazard:  that  whicn 
is  put  to  hazard  (esp.  goods  sent  by  sea  at 
the  sender's  risk):  an  undertaking,  whose 
issue  is  uncertain  or  dangerous. — v.t.  to 
send  on  a  venture  :  to  expose  to  hazard  : 
to  risk. — v.i.  to  make  a  venture  :  tr  run 
a  risk :  to  dare.— At  a  venture  (B.)  at 
I  random. — a^js.  Vent'urous,  Vent'ure- 
SOME.  —  adv.  Vent'itrously.  —  n.  Vent'- 
TJROUSNEss.    [Short  for  Adventure.] 

VENUE,  ven'tS,  n.  in  law,  the  place  where 
an  action  is  laid,  lit.  the  place  to  which 
the  jury  are  summoned  to  come.  [Fr. — 
L.  t?en-tre,  to  come.] 

VENUS,  vS'nus,  n.  (Latin  myfh.'S  the  god- 
dess of  love:  beauty  and  love  aeified:  the 
most  brilliant  of  tne  planets,  second  in 
order  from  the  sun.     [Prom  the  root  of 

^rENERA.TK  i 

VERACIOUS,  ve-ra'shus,  adj,,  truthful: 
true. — adv.  Vera'ciously.  [L.  verax, 
veracis — verus,  true.    See  Very.] 

VERACITY,  ve-ras'it-i,  n.  the  ouality  of 
being  veracious:  habitual  truthfulness: 
truth. 

VERANDA,  VERANDAH,  ve-ran'da,  ti.  a 
kind  of  covered  balcony  or  open  portico, 
with  a  roof  sloping  beyond  the  main 
building,  supporteof  by  light  pillars. 
[Port.— -Sans,  varanda — vri,  to  cover.] 

VERB,  verb,  n.  (gram.)  the  part  of  speech 
which  affirms  what  a  thing  does  or  is 
done  to,  or  in  what  state  it  exists.  [Lit. 
••the  word,"  Fr.  verbe — ^L.  verbum  ;  from 
root  of  Or.  erd,  to  say,  to  speak,] 

VERBAL,  verb'fil,  acfj.  relating  to  or  con- 
sisting in  words :  spoken  (as  opposed  to 
written) :  exact  in  words  :  attending  to 
words  only :  word  for  word  :  derived 
directly  from  a  verb.— w.  a  part  of  speech, 
a  noun  derived  from  a  verb. — adv.  verb'- 
ALLY. — «.  Verr'aliot.    [L.  verhalis.'\ 

VERBALISM,  verb'al-izm,  n.  sometning 
expressed  in  words  or  orally. 

VERBALIZE,  verb'al-Tz,  v.t  to  turn  into 
a  verb. 

VERBENA,  veivbS'na,  n.  a  g^nus  of  plants 
cultivated  for  their  fragrance  or  beauty  : 
vervain.  [L.t^0r&0ncB,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
branches  of  laurel,. myrtle,  etc.] 

VERBIAGE,  verb'i-fij,  n.  abundance  of 
words:  wordiness:  verbosity.  [See 
Verb.] 

VERBOSE,  ver-bOs',  aefj*  containing  more 
v)ords  than  are  necessary:  wordy;  dlf- 
fuse.^^idt'.  Vebbose'ly. — ns.  Verbogoe'- 

NESS,  VERBOS'ITY. 

VERDANT,  ver'dant,  ady.^  green :  fresh  (as 
grass  or  foliage):  flourishing:  inexpe- 
rienced :  ignorant. — adv.  Verdantly. — 
n.  Ver'dawcy.  [Fr.  verdoytmt—'L.  vvri- 
dans,  -antts,  pr.p.  of  virido,  to  grow 
green— tnWdts,  green  —  vireo,  to  be 
green.] 

VERDICT,  ver'dikt,  n.  the  finding  of  a  jiiiy 
on  atrial :  decision:  opinion  pronounced. 
[Lit.  "  a  true  saying,'*  Low  L. — L.  vere, 
trtdy,  and  dictum,  a  sa3dng.] 

VERDIGRIS,  ver'di-gris,  n.  the  rust  of 
copper,  brass,  or  bronze  :  a  bluish-green 
paint  got  artificially  from  copper-plates. 
[a  corr.  of  O.  Fr.  verderis — Low  L.  vir- 
tde  ceris,  "the  green  of  brass"  (which 
was  the  name  the  alchemists  gave  it). 
The  "g-  has  slipped  in  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Grease.  See  Verpant  and  Ore.] 

VERDURE,  verd'Gr,  n.,  greenness:  fresh- 
ness of  growth.    [See  verdant.] 

VERGE,  verj,  ru  a  slender  green  branch,  a 
twig :  a  rod,  staff,  or  mace,  or  anything 
like  them,  used  as  an  emblem  of  authop* 
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ity :  extent  of  Jurisdiction  (esp.  of  the 
lord-steward  of  a  roval  household).  (L. 
virga,  from  the  root  of  virgOf  a  virs^n. 
See  Vebob,  v,] 

VERGE,  verj.  v.u  to  bend  or  incline  s  to 
tend  downward :  to  slope ;  to  tend  :  to 
border  upon.— n.  edge:  brink.  [L.  vergo, 
to  besd.J 

VERGEiR,  verj  er,7i.  one  who  carries  a  verge 
or  emblem  of  authority  :  the  beadle  of  a 
cathedral  church :  a  pew-opener  or  at* 
tendant  in  church. 

VERIFIABLE,  ver'i-ff-a-bl,  o^f.  that  may 
be  verified,  proved,  or  confirmed. 

VERIFICATION,  ver-i-fl-k&'shun,  n.  a  veri- 
fyiag  or  proving  to  be  true  :  the  state  of 
beingverified. 

VERIFY,  ver'i-fi,  v.t  to  make  out  or  show 
to  be  true :  to  establish  the  truth  of  by 
evidence :  to  confirm  i-'pa.t.  and  pcup, 
verbified. — ft.  VsRfiFlSB.  pj.  vertte^  truo, 
and/octo,  to  make.] 

VERILT,  ver'i-li,  adv.,  trtdy:  certainly: 
really. 

VERISIMILAR,  ver-iHaim'i-lar,  o^;.,  truth- 
like: likely:  probable.  IL.  vertaimUia 
^-verust  true^  and  eimiliat  fike.    See  Sdc« 

ILAR.]  

VERISDnLITUDE,  ver-Mm-iri-ttld,  n., 
eimilituds  or  likeness  to  truth:  likeli- 
hood.   [L.  verus,  true,  and  SDiiLlTUDfi.] 

VERITABLE,  ver'i-ta-bl,  adj\^  true:  ao- 
cording  to  fact:  real:  actuaL — €ukK 
Veb'itably. 

VERITT,  ver'i-ti,  n.  the  quality  of  being 
true  or  real :  truth  (so  in  B.) :  a  true  as- 
sertion or  tenet.  [L.  veritae-^verua^  true. 
Of.  Very.] 

7ERJIJICE,  ver^jMs,  n.  the  expressed 
juice  of  green  or  unripe  fruit.  [Fr.  vet- 
jua-^^vert,  green  (see  VSBDAira!),  and  Fr., 
L.  ju8,  juice.] 

fERMICELLI,  ver-mi-chel'i,  n.  the  stiff 
paste  or  dough  of  fine  wheat  flour  made 
into  small  loonn-like  or  thread-like  rolls. 

gt.,  pi.  of  vermieeUo — L.  vermictUus^ 
m.  of  vermis,  E.  WoBii.  Cf.  Vermil- 
ion and  Verbon.] 
VERMICULAR,  ver^mik'a-lar,  VERMICU- 
LATE,  ver-mik'Q-lat,  ac{/.  pertaining  to 
or  like  a  toorm  (esp.  in  its  motion). 
CFVom  L.  vemdouhiSt  dim.  of  vermis,  E. 

WORM.] 

VERMICULATE,  ver^mik'O-l&t,  v.t.  to 
form  inlaid-work  which  resembles  the 
motion  or  track  df  tcsomiff.— n.  Vebmio 
ULA'Tioy.  [L.verml0ti2or,wihe«— cerms.] 

VERMIFORM,  ver^mi-form,  cufi.  having 
the  form  of  a  teorm.  [Lb  vermis,  a 
WQrm,  and  FOEM.] 

VERMIFUGE,  ver'mi-fQj,  n.  (med.)  a  sub- 
stance that  expels  Intestinal  worms  from 
animal  bodies.  [Fr.,  from  L.  vermis,  £• 
Worm,  and  fugo,  to  cause  to  flee,  to  ex« 

V^MILION.  ver-mil'vun,  n.  a  scarlet 
coloring  substance  obtained  from  a  lit* 
tie  loorm  or  insect  (the  ooohlneal);  a 
bright  red  coloring  substance  obtained 
from  sulphur  and  mercury  t  any  beauti- 
ful red  color. — v.t  to  dye  vermilion :  to 
jolor  a  delicate  red.  [Fr.  vermillonr''^ver» 
meU — Ij.  vermiciUus,  a  little  worm,  hence 
(in  the  Vulgate)  the  •^scarlet"  worm,dim. 
of  vermis,  £.  Work.    Cf.  Vsrmioblzi.] 

VERMIN,  ver'min,  n.sing,  And  pi.  &toorm: 
a  name  for  all  noxious  or  mischievous 
animals  or  insects  (esp.  such  as  are 
small):  noxloua  persons  (in  contempt). 
[Fr.  vermine^lu  vermis,  E.  Wobm.1 

VBRMIVOROU8,  ver-miVor-us,  odj^  cte- 
vouriTig  wtmns,  [L  vermis,  B.  WOBIC, 
and  t?Qro,  to  devour.] 

VERNACULAR,  ver-nak'^lar,  a^.  native: 
belong!  w  to  the  country  of  one's  birth. 

—ode.  YSBHACrULABLT.     [U  MmaCMlMS 


"^ijema,  a  slave  born  la  his  master's 
house.] 

VERNAXj,  veronal,  a^f*  belonging  to  the 
spring:  appearing  in  spring:  belonging  to 
youth.  [L.  verncUis—ver,  spring,  cog. 
with  Gr.  ear,  &r  (for/-^).] 

VERNATION,  ver-nft'shun,  n.  the  particu- 
lar  manner  of  arrangement  of  leaves  in 
the  bud.    [See  VER5AL] 

VERNIER,  ver^ni-er,  n.  a  contrivance  for 
measuring  very  small  intervals,  consist- 
ing of  a  snort  scale  made  to  slide  along 
a  g^raduated  iftstrument.  [So  called  from 
Vernier,  of  Brussels,  its  inventor.] 

VERSATILE,  veKsa-til,  ac^.  liable  to  be 
turned  in  opinion:  changeable:  unsteady: 
turning  easily  from  one  thing  to  another. 
[L,  versattUs — verso,  freq.  of  verto,  to 
turn.l 

VERSATILITY,  ver^sa-tii'it-i,  n.  the  quali- 
tv  of  being  versatile :  chanKoableness : 
tne  faculty  of  turning  easily  to  new 
tasks  or  subjects. 

VERSE,  vers,  n,  a  line  of  poetry :  metrical 
arrangement  and  language :  poetry :  a 
stanza :  a  short  division  of  any  composi- 
tion, esp.  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
orig.  confined  to  the  metrical  books,  ap- 
plied first  to  whole  Bible  in  1528 :  (miia.) 
a  portion  of  an  anthem  to  be  performed 
by  a  single  voice  to  each  part.  [L.  ver- 
sus^ a  line  in  writing — verto,  versum,  to 
turn/l 

VERSEb,  verst,  cuy.  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed, skilled  (followed  by  in)  i  {math,)  re- 
versed. [Fr.  f^ers^— L.  versatus,  pa.p.  of 
versor,  to  turn  round.] 

VERSICLE,  ver^i-kl,  n.  a  little  versa.  [See 
Verse.] 

VERSIFICATION,  ver»-i-fl-ka'shun,  n.  the 
act,  art,  or  practice  of  composiog  metoi- 
cal  verses.    [L.] 

VERSIFY,  vers'llfi,  v.L  to  make  verses,-^ 
v.f.  to  relate  in  verse:  to  turn  into  verse: 
— jMz.f.  and  pcup,  vers'ified. — n.  Vers'i- 
FiER.  [L.  veraifico  versus,  a  verse,  famo, 
to  make.] 

VERSION,  ver^shnn,  «•  the  act  of  trans- 
lating or  turning  from  one  langua^  into 
another :  that  which  is  translatea  from 
one  language  into  another:  account: 
statement* 

VERST,  verst,  n.  a  Bossian  mile,  8000  ft. 
in  length,  or  almost  two-thiids  of  an 
English  mile.   '[Russ.] 

VERTEBRA,  vert'e-bra,!!.  oneof  the  small 
bones  of  the  spine>-^  Vertebra  (vertf- 
e-br6V,  the  bones  and  joints  forming  the 
backbone.— a4;.  Vert'sbral.  [L.,  **a 
joint "— -wcrfo,  to  turn.] 

VERTEBRATE,  vert'e-brftt,  VERTEBBAT- 
ED,  vertVbrftt-ed,  et^'.  furnished  with 
joints:  having  a  backbone.— Vebt'b- 
BRATB,  n.  an  animal  having  an  internal 
skeleton  with  a  backbone.  [L.  vertebra- 
tus— vertebra.] 

VERTEX,  vert'eks,  n.  the  top  or  summit : 
the  point  of  a  cone,  pyramid,  or  angle  : 
(aatr.)  the  zenith  i^u  Vert'icbs.  ULu, 
**  a  whirl  *•  or  **  eddy,"  then  *•  top  •*'  or 
**  summit  **— verto,  to  turn.  Cf.  Vorubx.] 

VERTICAL,  vert'ik-al,  adj.  pertaining  to 
the  vertex:  placed  in  the  zenith:  perpen- 
dicular to  {he  plane  of  the  horizon. — n. 
a  vertical  line. — adVm  Vert'ioallt.— ^ 
Vert'icalrbss. 

VERTIGO,  ver-tfgo  or  verfi-go,  n.  a  sensa- 
tion of  giddiness :  dizziness.  {JU-^-verto, 
to  turn.] 

VERVAIN,  ver^vfln,  n.  a  plant  of  the  genus 
verbencu    [Fr.  ven^etTie— L.  verbSnoA 

VERVE,  verv,  n.  the  enthusiasm  which 
animates  a  poet  or  artist:  animation: 
energy.  [Fr. — ^Late  L.  verva  (lit.)  ♦•a 
sculpturea  ram's  head,"  hence  "  any  art- 
istic fancy**— L.  vervex,  a  wethar.  CC 
Cavkum  and  L.  eavra.  a  goat.] 


VERY,  ver\  a^f**  trve :  real  (so  in  B.) : 
actuaL— ^9.  in  a  great  degree.  [Older 
form  teroj^-0.  Fr.  verai  (Fr.  vrai),  from 
L.  verax,  veracis,  speaking  truly--wcrt«, 
true,  which  is  cog.  with  A.S.  vcsr,  Oer. 
wahr.} 

VESICATION,  ves-i-k&'shun,  n.  the  act  or 

process  of  raising  blisters  on  the  skin. 

rFormed   fh>m  L.  vesiccL,  a  bladder,  a 

DlisterJ 
VESICLE,  ves'i-kl,  n.  a  small  bladder  or 

blister :  a  small  cavity  in  an   animal 

bodj:  (boU)  a  bladder-like  cell.      [L. 

vesicula,  dim.  of  vesica,  a  bladder,   a 

blister.] 

VESICJULAR,  ve-sIk'Q-lar,  VESXCTDLOUS, 
ve-sik'Q-lus,  adj.  pertaining  to  or  full  of 
vesicles :  full  of  interstioes :  having  little 
glands  on  the  surface. 

VESPER,  ves'per,  n.  the  evening  star, 
Venus:  the  evem'ng :— f)Z.  in  R.  Cath. 
Church,  the  evening  service :  in  P.  E. 
Church,  the  sixth  canonical  hour,  even- 
song.— adj.  pertaining  to  the  evening 
or  to  vespers.  [L. ;  Or.  he^peros  See 
Hesfer.] 

VESSEL,  ves'el,  n.  a  vaae  or  utensil  for 
holding  something :  a  hollow  structure 
made  to  float  on  water,  nsed  for  convey- 
ance, etc.:  a  tube  in  which  fluids,  as 
blood,  etc.,  are  contained :  a  person  con* 
'  sidered  as  an  agent  of  Qod.  |0.  Fr.  (Fr. 
vaisseou)— L.  vasoeRum,  dim.  of  vas,  a 
vase.    Cf.  Vase.] 

VEST,  vest,  n.  that  which  is  put  on  as 
dress :  a  garment :  a  waistcoat. — v.t.  to 
clothe:  to  invest:  (Zotr)  to  give  fixed 
rifi'ht  of  possession.— f^.i.  to  descend  or  to 
take  effect,  as  a  right.  [L.  vestis ;  conn, 
with  Gr.  esthSs,  clothing,  Aenn-^mt,  hes^. 
to  put  on,  Gk)th.  ga^asjan,  to  clothe 
Bans,  root  va»-.] 

VESTA,  vest'a,  n.  among  the  Romans,  the 
chaste  goddess  that  presided  over  the 
family,  m  whose  temple  the  sacred  fire 
was  continually  kept  burning :  a  match 
or waxlight  >--pl.  vesicas.  IRoot  vas,  to 
bum^  as  in  Sans,  vaaaras,  day,  and  Gr. 
Hesttcu] 

VESTAL,  vest'al,  acf/.  pertaining  to  or  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  Veda :  chaste : 
pure. 

VESTIBULE,  vefit'ti-bQl,  n.  an  open  court 
or  porch  before  a  house  t  a  hall  next  the 
entrance  to  a  house:  (anat.)  a  small  bony 
cavity  forming  part  of  the  ear.— Vbsti- 
BI7LB  TRAIN,  on  American  railways,  a 
passenger  train,  composed  of  cars  with 
vestibules  on  the  platforms  so  arranged 
that  the  entire  train  is  enclosed,  the 
passage  from  car  to  car  being  through 
the  enclosed  vestibules.  IL.  vestibulunif 
from  the  root  vas,  to  dwelL] 

VESTIGE,  ves'tij,  lu  a  traeh  or  footprint : 
traces  or  remains  of  something.  [L. 
veatigiumf'Vestigio,  to  track — ve,  denot- 
ing separation,  and  atich  (Sans,  stigh^  to 
ascend),  root  of  Gr.  steichd,  Ger.  steigen, 
to  go.] 

VESTMENT,  vesfment,  n.  something  jm^ 
on,  a  garment :  a  long  outer  robe  &— i?^. 
articles  of  dress  worn  oy  officiating  mm- 
isters.  [L.  vestimentum — vestio,  to  clothe 
'^■vestis,  a  garment.] 

VESTRY,  ves'tri,  n.  in  the  R.  C.  and  Epis- 
copal  Churches,  a  room  adjoining  a 
church,  in  which  the  vestments  are  k^pt 
and  narochial  meetings  held:  in  the  Epis^ 
CK>p«u  Church,  an  assembiyof  the  man  a* 
gers  of  parochial  affairs.  TL.  vestiarium 
^vestiarius,  belonging  to  clothes-^^esfis, 
a  garment.] 

VEdrURE,  vesfflr,  n.,  dothing :  drem  i  a 
robe:  a  garment.  [Low  Lb  vesHturor- 1* 
veetio^] 
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VESUVIAN,  ves-OOv'i-an,  n.  a  kind  of 
match  not  easily  extin^ishable,  for 
lisrh tins'  cigars  and  the  like  in  the  open 
air.     [From  the  volcano  Vesuvius.] 

VETCH,  vech,  n.  a  genus  of  plants,  most- 
ly climbine,  some  of  which  are  culti- 
vated for  fodder,  esp.  the  tare.  [O.  Fr. 
veche  (Fr.  vesce) — ^L.  vicia,] 

VETERAN,  vet'ef-an,  cu^„  old,  experi- 
enced :  long  exercised,  esp.  in  military 
life. — n.  one  long  exercised  in  any  ser- 
vice, esp.  in  war.  [L.  veteranus — vetus, 
veteris,  old.] 

VETERINAIoAN,  vet-er-in-fir'i-an,  n,  one 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

VETERINARY,  vet'er-in-ar-i,  a4j\  pertain- 
ing to  the  art  of  treating  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals  :  professing  or  practic- 
ing this  art.  FL.  veterinarius — veierinus, 
a  contr.  of  vmeterinus — veho,] 

VETO,  ve'to,  n.  any  authoritative  prohibi- 
tion :  the  power  of  rejecting  or  forbid- 
ding :  the  power  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  Governors  of  most  of 
the  States  to  prevent  a  measure  from  be- 
coming a  law,  unless  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity is  in  favor  of  such  measure  :  — pL 
Vetoes,  v§'t6z. — v.t  to  reject  by  a  veto  : 
to  withhold  assent  to.  [L.  veto,  I  forbid.] 

VE%  veks,  v,L  to  harass  (so  in  B.):  to  tor- 
ment :  to  irritate  by  small  provocations. 
[L.  vexo,  to  shake  or  jolt  in  carrying,  to 
annoy—^cAo,  to  carry.] 

VEXATION,  veks-&'shun,  n.  a  vexing: 
state  of  being  vexed :  trouble :  a  teasing 
annoyance :  uneasiness.  [L.  vexatio  — 
vexo,"] 

VEXATIOUS,  veks-a'shus,  a4j\  causing 
vexation  or  annoyance :  teasing :  dis- 
tressing: harassing:  full  of  trouble. — 
adv.  Vbxa'tioubly.— n.  Vexa'tiousness. 

VIADUCT,  vf  a-dukt,  n.  a  road  or  railway 
carried  by  a  structure  over  a  valley, 
river,  etc.  [h.  via,  a  way,  du4U>,  ductum, 
to  lestd,  bring.] 

VIAL,  vf  al,  n.  same  as  Phial. 

VIAND,  vfand,  n.  food,  usually  in  pL: 
articles  for  food.  [Fr.  tna?Mfe— Low  L, 
vivanda  (for  vivenaa),  *'food  necessary 
for  life  " — ^L.  vivo,  to  live.] 

VIATICUM,  vl-at'ik-um,  n.  {orig.)  provis- 
ions for  the  way :  in  R.  C.  Church,  the 
communion  given  to  the  dying.  [L. — 
via,  a  way.] 

VIBRATE,  vfbrftt,  v.i.  to  shake,  to  tremble: 
to  move  backwards  and  forwards :  to 
swing :  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another. 
— v.t.  to  cause  to  shake :  to  move  to  and 
fro  :  to  measure  by  moving  to  and  fro : 
to  affect  with  vibratory  motion.  \h.vibro, 
-atum ;  cf.  Sans,  vip,  to  trembler) 

VIBRATION,  vT-bra'shun,  n.  a  vibrating : 
state  of  being  vibrated. 

VIBRATORY,  vi'bra-tor-i,  adj.,  vibrating: 
consisting  in  vibrations  :  causing  vibrar 
tions. 

VICAR,  vik'ar,  n,  one  who  acts  in  place  of 
another :  the  incumbent  of  an  impro- 
priated benefice. — n.  Vio'aeship. — ^Vicab- 
APOSTOUC,  in  R.  C.  Church,  a  missionary 
bishop  or  priest  having  powers  from  the 

S:>pe.'— ViOAB-OENERAL,  in  the  English 
hurch,  an  officer  having  powers  from 
the  chancellor  of  a  diocese  ;  in  the  R.  C. 
Church,  the  clergyman  who  on  certain 

/  occasions  acts  for  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese. [L.  vicarius,  suppl3ring  the  place  of 
another — vicis,  change,  alternation.] 

VICARAGE,  vik'ar-aj,  n.  the  benefice  or 
residence  of  a  vicar. 

VICARIAL,  vl-kft'ri-al,  acfj.  pertaining  to  a 
vicar. 

VICARIATE,  vf-k&'ri-&t,  a^j.  having  vica- 
rious or  delegated  power. — n.  delegated 
power. 

VICARIOUS,  vf-kft'ri-us,   ac^'.  filling   the 


plfice  of  another:  performed  or  suffered 
m  place  of  or  for  the  sake  of  another. — 
adv.  Vica'riously.    [See  Vicar.] 

VICE,  vis,  n.  an  iron  or  wooden  screw- 
press,  fixed  to  the  edge  of  a  workboard, 
lor  holding  anything  tightly  while  being 
filed,  etc.  [Fr.  vis  (It.  vite,  screw) — ^L. 
vitis,  tendril  of  a  vine,  anything  of  a  like 
spiral  form.] 

VICE,  vis,  n.  a  blemish  or  fault :  immoral 
conduct:  depravity  of  manners:  a  bad 
trick  or  habit  in  a  horse.  [Fr. — ^L.  t»f- 
ium,  a  blemish  or  defect.] 

VICE-ADMIRAL,  vis-ad'mir-al,  n.  one  act- 
ing in  the  place  of  or  second  in  command 
to  an  admiral :  in  En^^land,  a  civil  offi- 
cer who  exercises  Admiralty  jurisdiction. 
[L.  vice,  in  tbe  place  of — vtcis,  change, 
and  Admiral.] 

VICE-ADMIRALTY,  vis-ad'mii>al-ti,  n. 
the  office  of  a  rnce-^admiral. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR,  vTs-chan'sel-or,  n. 
one  acting  for  a  chanceilor.  [L.  vice,  and 
ChancellorJ^ 

VICEGERENCY,  vis-je'ren-si,  n.  the  office 
or  deputed  power  or  a  vicegerent. 

VICEGERENT,  vis-fg'rent,  adj.,  acting  in 
place  of  another,  having  delegated  au- 
thority.— n.  one  acting  in  place  of  a  su- 
perior. [L.  vice,  in  the  place  of,  and 
gerens,  -eniis,  pr.p.  of  aero,  to  act.] 

VICEREGAL,  vTs-re'gal,  adj.  pertaining 
to  a  viceroy  or  viceroyalty. 

VICEROY,  vls'roy,  n.  one  representing  the 
royal  authority  in  a  dependency,  as  in 
British  India :  one  acting  instead  of  the 
monarch,  as  the  present  Viceroy  of 
China,  Li  Hung  Chang.  [Fr.  tnce-roi— 
L.  vu:e,  in  the  place  of,  and  rex,  king.] 

VICEROYALTY,  vTs-roy'al-ti,  VICEROY- 
SHIP,  vis'roy-ship,  n.  the  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  viceroy. 

VICINAGE,  vis'in-aj,  n.,  neighborhood:  the 

E laces  near.  [O.  Fr.  veistnage — veisin — 
I.  vicimis,  neighboring — vicus,  a  row  of 
houses,  Gr.  oikos,  a  dwelling.] 

VICINITY,  vi-sin'i-ti,  n.,  neighborhood: 
nearness:  that  which  is  near.  [L.  vicini^ 
tas — vidnus.} 

VICIOUS,  vish  us,  ocj/.  having  a  vice  or  de- 
fect :  corrupt  in  principles  or  conduct : 
depraved  :  impure,  as  language  or  air : 
given  to  bad  tricks,  as  a  horse. — adv. 
yfcioxJSLY.-r-n.  Vi'ciousness.  [See  Vice, 
a  blemish.] 

VICISSITUDE,  vi-sis'i-tQd,  n.,  change  from 
one  thing  to  another :  change :  revolu- 
tion. [L.  vieissitudo  —  vicis,  change, 
turn.] 

VICTIM,  vik'tim,  n.  a  living  being  offered 
as  a  sacrifice :  some  thing  or  person  de- 
stroyed in  the  pursuit  of  an  object:  a 
person  suffering  injury.  |X.  victima, 
prob.  from  root  of  vigeo,  with  a  super- 
lative ending.] 

VICTIMIZE,  vilPtim-Iz,  v.t.  to  make  a  wo- 
tim  of :  to  cheat. 

VICTOR,  vik'tor,  n.  one  who  conquers  on 
any  particular  occasion  :  one  who  defeats 
in  battle :  a  winner: — fern.  Vio'tress. 
[L. — vinco,  victum,  to  conquer.] 

VICTORIOUS,  vik-t5'ri-us,  adj.  relating 
to  victory :  superior  in  contest :  having 
overcome  an  enemy :  producing  or  indi- 
cating victory. — adv.  Victo'riously. 

VICTORY,  vik'tor-i,  n.  a  conquering  :  suc- 
cess in  any  contest :  a  battle  gained. 
[L^jnc^orta — victor,  ] 

VlCrUAL,vit1,  v.t.  to  supply  with  victuals 
or  food:  to  store  with  provisions : — pr.jp. 
Victualling  (vitl-ing) ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p. 
Victualled  (vit'ld). — n.  Victualler 
(vit'l-er). 

VICTUALS,  vit'lz  (in  B.  Victual,  vitl), 
n.  that  which  is  necessary  for  living: 
food  for  human  beings :  meat.     [Low  L. 


victualia — L.  victualis,  relating  to  living 
— ^PO^  victum,  to  live.] 

VIDETTE.    Same  as  Vedette. 

VIDIMUS,  vid'i-mus,  n.  an  inspection,  as 
of  accounts,  etc.  [L.  "we  have  seen '* 
-—video,  to  see.] 

VIE,  VI,  v.t.  to  strive  for  superiority: — 
pr.p.  vVing;  paX  &ndpa.p.  vied.  [Prob. 
corr.  of  EInvyT] 

VIEW,  va,  n.  a  seeing:  sight:  reach  of  the 
sight :  whole  extent  seen  :  that  which  is 
seen:  direction  in  which  a  thine*  is  seen: 
the  picture  of  a  scene:  a  sketch:  mental 
survey:  mode  of  looking  at  or  receiving: 
opinion:  intention. — v.t.  to  see:  to  look 
at  attentively:  to  examine  intellectually. 
— n,  View'er.  [Ft.  vue — vu,  pa.p.  of 
voir — ^L.  vidSre,  to  see.    See  Vision.] 

VIEWLESS,  vules,  adj.  not  to  be  viewed  : 
invisible. 

VIGIL,  vij'il,  n.,  watching:  keeping  awake 
for  religious  exercises:  the  eve  before  a 
feast  or  fast  day,  orig.  kept  by  watchine 
through  the  niffht.  [L.  vigilia^vigu, 
awake,  watchful — vigeo,  to  be  lively.] 

VIGILANCE,  vij'il-ans,  n.,  wak^uhiess: 
watchfulness :   circumspection. 

VIGILANT,  vij'il-ant,  adj.  watchful:  on 
the  lookout  for  danger  :  circumspect. — 
adv.  Via'iLANTLY.  [Lit. "keeping awake," 
L.  vigilans,  -antis,  pr.p.  of  vtgilo,  to  keep 
awake — vigiL] 

VIGNETTE,  vi-net',  n.  anv  small  orna- 
mental engraving  not  inclosed  by  a  defi- 
nite border:  (orig.)  an  ornamental  flourish 
of  vine  leaves  and  tendrils  on  manu- 
scripts and  books.  [Fr.  —  vigne  —  L. 
vinea,  a  vine.    See  Vine.] 

VIGOR,  vig'ur,  n.  active  strength:  physical 
force:  vital  strength  in  animals  or  plants: 
strength  of  mind  :  energy.  [L.  vigor— 
vigeo,  to  be  strong.] 

VIGrOROUS,  vig'ur-us,  acb'.  strong  either 
in  mind  or  body.- -adv.  viq'orously. — n. 

VlQ'OROUSNESS. 

VIKING,  vl'king,  n.  one  of  the  Scandi- 
navian pirates  who  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Western 
Europe.  [Ice.  vikingr  (Ht.)  **  a  creeker  " 
--^wic,  a  creek  or  bay.] 

Vilayet,  vU'a-yet,  n.  the  name  given  to 
the  great  provmces  into  which  the  Otto- 
man empire  is  divided.     [See  Eyalet.] 

VILE,  vfl,  acj[/.  worthless :  mean  :  morally 
impure :  wicked  :  (orig^  "  cheap,"  so  in 
B.—adv.  ViLE'LY. — n.  Vile'ness.  [Ft. — 
L.  vUis.] 

VILIFICATION  vil-i-fl-ka'shun,  n.  act  of 
viUfying.. 

VILIFY,  vil'i-fl,  v.t.  to  make  vUe :  to  at- 
tempt to  degrade  by  slander :  to  defame: 
—pa.t.  and  pa.p.  virified. — n.  Viufi'er. 
IJj.  vilis,  facto,  to  make.] 

vflJiA,  vira,  n.  a  country  residence  or 
seat:  a  suburban  mansion.  [L.  inlla  (for 
vicula),  a  country-house,  a  farm,  dim.  of 
vicus,  a  street,  a  village,  Gr.  oikos,  E. 
-ytcfe  (as  in  Berwick).] 

VILLAGE,  vil'aj,  n.  any  small  assemblage 
of  houses,  less  than  a  town :  {orig.)  a 
number  of  houses  inhabited  by  persons 
near  the  residence  of  a  proprietor  or 
farmer.     [It.  vUlaggio—L.  vUla.] 

VILLAGER,  vil'aj-er,  n.  an  inhabitant  of  a 

village. 
VILLAIN,  vil'an    or   vil'in,   w.   a  wicked 

wretch :  a  man  extremely  degraded  :  a  . 

deliberate  scoundrel.     [Orig.  **  a  serf  at-  ' 

tached  to  a  viUa  or  farm,"  O.  Fr.  villain 

— ^Low  L.  viUanus — ^L.  viUa] 
VILLAINOUS,  vil'an-us,  adj.  Uke  or  suited 

to  a  villain :  depraved  :  proceeding  from 

extreme  depravity  :  sorry* — adv.   Vill'- 

AINOCSLY. 

VILLAINY,  vil'an-i,  n.  the  act  of  a  mllain: 
extreme  depravity  :  an  atrocious  crime. 
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VILLEIN,  another  spelling  of  Vtujus 
(only  in  its  original  meaning). 

VINAIGRETTE,  vin-a-gret',  n.  a  small  box 
of  silver  or  gold  for  holding  aromatic 
mnegar,  used  as  a  smellinR-bottle.  [Fr. 
— vinnigre.    See  Vinegar,] 

VINCIBILITY,  vin-si-biri-ti,  n.  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  vincible, 

VINCIBLE,  vin'si-bl,  a^\  that  may  be  con- 
quered. [L.  mncibilts — vinco,  to  con- 
quer.] 

VINCULUM,  ving'kii-lum,  ».  a  band :  a 
bond :  {math.)  a  horiisontal  line  placed 
over  several  quantities  to  show  that  they 
are  to  be  treated  as  one.  [L. — vineio,  to 
bind.] 

VINDICABLE,  vin'di-ka-bl,  a^j.  that  ^ay 
be  tnndicated  or  defended. 

VINDICATE,  vin'di-kat,  vX  to  lay  claim 
to  :  to  defend  :  to  maintain  by  force.— ». 
Vin'dicator.  [lit.  "to  assert  author* 
ity,"  L.  mndteo,  -atont-^ins,  tnm,  power, 
influence,  dtco,  to  say,  assert.] 

VINDICATION,  vin-di-ka'shun,  n.  act  of 
vindicating:  defence:  justification:  aup- 

V^NDICATIVE,  vin'di-kat-iv,  o^/.,  mndi- 
eating :  tending  to  vindicate. 

VINDICATORY,  vin'di-kartor-i,  acb\  tend- 
ing to  vindicate  :  inflicting  punishment. 

VINDICTIVE,  vin-dik'tiv,  adj.  revengeful. 

— adv.  VlNDKyTTVELY.  —  n.   VlNDICTTIVE- 
KBSS. 

VINE,  vin,  n.  the  plant  from  which  vnne 
is  made  :  the  woody  climbing  plant  that 
produces  grapes:  (hort.)  a  climbing  or 
trailing  plant,  or  its  stem.  [O.  Fr. — L. 
vineOj  a  vine — vinum^  Gr.  otnos,  wine. 
See  WinbJ 

VINE-DRESSER,  vin'-dres'er,  n.  one  who 
dresaen  or  trims,  and  cultivates  vines. 

VINEGAR,  vin'e-gar,  n.  an  acid  liquorgot 
from  fermented  and  vinous  liquors.  [Lit. 
**  sour  wine,"  Fr.  vinaigre — vin  ( — L. 
vinum,  wine),  and  aigre — L.  acer^  sour.] 

VINERY,  Wn'er-i,  n.  a  hothouse  for  resay^ 
\ng  vines. 

VINEYARD,  vin'yard,  n.  a  yard  or  inclos- 
ure  for  rearing  grape-vines:  a  plantation 
of  grape-vines. 

VINOUS,  vfuus*,  acy.  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  wine.  [L.  vinosua-^ 
tnnum.l 

VINTAGE,  vint'aj,  n.  the  gathering  of 
grapes :  the  yearly  produce  of  grapes  : 
the  time  of  grai>e-gathering.  [Fr.  vend- 
ange — ^L.  vinaemia — vinum,  wine,  grapes, 
and  demo,  to  remove — de,  out  of  or  away, 
and  emo^  to  take.] 

VINTNER,  vint'ner,  n.  a  vinenseller.  [O. 
Fr.  vinetier — ^L.  vinitor,  a  vine-dresser,  j 

VIOL,  vfol,  n.  an  old  musical  instrument 
like  the  violin,  having  from  three  to  six 
strings.  [Fr.  viole — It.  viola — ^Low  L. 
vidula,  from  L.  vitulari,  to  skip  like  a 
<ralf ,  to  make  merry — vitula^  a  calf.  Fid- 
dle is  from  the  same  root.] 

VIOLABLE,  vfo-la-bl,  adj.  that  may  be 
violated,  injured,  or  broken. 

VIOLATE,  vi'o-lat,  v.t  to  injure :  to  abuse: 
to  ravish :  to  profane  :  to  break  forcibly: 
to  transgress. — n.  Vi'olatob,  [L.  viofo, 
-atn77i—vis,  Gr.  w,  strength,  force.] 

VIOLATION,  vl-o-la'shun,  «.  the  act  of 
violating  or  injuring  :  infringement  : 
non-observance  :  profanation  :  rape. 

VIOLENCE,  vi'o-lens,  n.  the  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  violent:  force,  physicsu  or 
moral :  unjust  force  :  outrage  :  profana- 
tion :  iniury :  rape. 

VIOLENT^  vfo-lent,  a^.  acting  with  phys- 
ical force  or  strength  :  moved  by  strong 
feeling  :  passionate  :  vehement  :  out- 
rageous :  produced  byforce  :  unnatural. 
— adv.  VIOLENTLY.  [Fr.— L.  violentus— 
vis,  force.    Of.  Violate.] 

VIOLET,  vf  o-let,  n.  a  plant  of  many  spe- 


cies, with  a  flower  generallv  of  some 
shade  of  blue  :  the  color  of  tne  violet,  a 
bluish  or  light  purple. — acfj.  of  the  color 
of  the  violet,  biuisti  or  light  purple.  JFr. 
violette,  dim.  of  O.  Fr.  vioU—L.  vtola, 
Or.  ion.] 

VIOLIN,  vi'o-lin,  ti.  a  musical  instrument 
of  four  strings  played  with  a  bow :  a 
fiddle.  [Fr.  violon — It.  tnoione*— vioto, 
(see  Viol).] 

VIOUST,  vroUist,  VIOLINIST,  vfo-lin-ist, 
n.  a  player  on  the  viol,  or  on  the  violin. 

VIOLONCELLIST,  V6K)-lon-8el'ist  or-chel'- 
ist,  n.  a  player  on  the  violonodlo. 

VIOLONCELLO,  ve-o-lon-sel'o  or  -chel'o, 
n.  a  large  stringed  musical  instrument, 
between  the  violin  and  the  double-bass, 
held  between  the  knees  in  playing  :—pl. 
ViOLONCELL'os,  [It.,  dim.  of  violone,  a 
bass  violin  (see  Violin).]. 

VIPER,  vfper,  n.  a  poisonous  reptile  of  the 
order  of  snakes,  once  believea  to  be  the 
only  serpent  that  brouglit  forth  living 
young  :  any  base,  malicious  person.  [L. 
vipera  (contr.  of  vivipera)—^vuSt  living, 
and  pario,  to  bring  fbrth.] 

VIPEROUS,  VI 'per -us,  adj.  having  the 
qualities  of  a  mper:  venomous:  malig- 
nant.     [L.  vipereus.'] 

VIRAGO,  vi-rago,  n.  a  man-like  woman : 
a  bold,  impudent  woman :  a  termagant. 
[L. — virgo  (see  Virgin).] 

Virgin,  ver'iin,  n.  a  maiden :  a  woman 
who  has  haa  no  sexual  intercourse  with 
man  :  (B.)  a  person  of  either  sex  who  has 
not  known  sexual  intercourse  :  (astr.) 
Virgo,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. — 
adyrbecoming  a  maiden :  maidenly :  pure: 
chaste:  undeiBled  :  fresh.  [O.  Fr. —  L. 
virgo,  virginis,  from  a  root  varg^  seen  in 
Sans,  urg,  strength,  Gr.  orgad,  to  swell.] 

VIRGINAL,  ver'jin-al,  n.  an  old  keyed  mu- 
sical instrument,  prob.  so  called  from 
bein^  used  to  accompany  hymns  to  the 
Virgin.  [virgin. 

VTRGINITY,  ver-jin'i-ti,  n.  the  state  of  a 

VTRGOjVer'go,  n.  the  Virgin,  in  the  zodiac. 

VIRIDITY,  vi-rid'i-ti,  n.,  verdure:  green- 
ness. [L.  viriditas — viridis^  green — vireo, 
to  be  green.    See  Verdant.  J 

VIRILE,  vir'il  or  -fl,  ac^j.  of  or  belonging  to 
a  man  or  to  the  male  sex :  masculine : 
manly.  [L.  virUis  —  vir,  a  man.  See 
VraTUE.] 

VIRILITY,  vir-iri-ti,  n.  the  state  or  quality 
of  being  a  man:  the  power  of  a  full- 
grown  male :  the  power  of  procreation  : 
manhood.     [L.  virilitas.'] 

VIRTU,  ver'tod  or  -tQ,  n.  a  love  of  the  fine 
arts :  taste  for  curiosities  :  objects  of  art 
or  antiquity.     [It.    Doublet  Virtue.] 

VIRTUAL,  ver't\\-al,  adj.  having  virtue  or 
efficacy :  having  the  efficacy  without  the 
material  part :  in  effect  though  not  in 
fact. — adv.  Vir'tually. 

VIRTUE,  ver'tu,  n.  excellence :  worth : 
moral  excellence  :  the  practice  of  duty  : 
a  moral  excellence  :  female  chastity : 
purity:  strength  (so  in  B.):  force:  power: 
efllcacy.  [O.  Fr, — L.  virttis,  (lit.)  **  what 
is  excellent  in  nian,^^  manliness,  bravery, 
moral  excellence — vir,  a  man,  conn,  with 
Gr.  MrQs,  Sans,  vira,  a  hero.  See 
World.] 

VIRTUOSO,  ver-too-6'zo  or  -tu-6'so,  n.  one 
skilled  in  the  fine  arts,  in  antiquities, 
curiosities,  and  the  like  :— ^7.  Virtuo'si. 
[See  Virtu.] 

VIRTUOUS,  ver'tQ-us,  adj.  having  virtue 
or  moral  goodness:  blameless :  righteous: 
practicing  duty :  being  according  to  the 
moral  law :  chaste  (of  a  woman). — adv. 
Vir'tuously 

VIRULENT,  viVo-lent,  adj.  full  of  poison  : 
very  active  in  injury :  bitter  in  enmity  : 
malignant. — adv.  Vtr'ulentlt, — n.  Vni'- 
tTLENCB.    [From  Virus.] 


VIRUS,  vlKus,  n.  a  slimy  liquid:  contagiotsB 
or  poisonous  matter  (as  of  ulcers,  etc.) : 
the  poison  which  causes  infection :  any 
foul,  hurtful  matter.  [L.,  cog.  with  Gr. 
ios.  Sans,  visham,  poison.] 

VISAGE,  viz'aj,  iu  the  face  or  look. — ac(;. 
Vis'aoed.  [Fr»,  through  an  assumed 
form  visaticum,  from  L.  visus^  seeta — 
video,  to  see.] 

VISCERA,  vis'er^a,  n.pl.  the  inner  parts  of 
the  animal  body:  the  entrails.  [L.  viscus, 
pi.  viscera.] 

VISCERAL,  vis'er-al,  acfj.  pertaining  to 
the  yiscera. 

VISCID,  vis'id,  adj.  having  the  qualities  of 
birdlime:  sticky:  tenacious. — n,  VisciD'- 
ITY.  [L.  viscidus — viscus,  Gr.  ixos,  the 
mistletoe,  birdlime  made  from  mistle- 
toe  berries  I 

VISCOUNT,  Vrkownt,  n.  an  officer  in  En- 
gland who  formerly  supplied  the  place  of 
the  count  or  earl:  a  title  of  nobility  next 
below  an  earl:— /em.  Vis'counibss.  ^O. 
Fr,  viscomte  (Fr.  rtcomtc)— Low  L.  vice- 
com£s,  from  L.  vice,  in  place  of,  and 
conies,  a  companion.     See  Count.] 

VISCOUS,  vis'kus,  acfj.  having  the  qual- 
ities of  birdlifne :  sticky :  tenacious. — n. 
Viflcos'iTY.    [L.  viscosus.   See  Viscid.] 

VISIBILITY,  \iz-i-bil'i-ti,  n.  state  or  q|ial- 
ity  of  being  visible,  or  perceivable  by  the 
eye. 

VISIBLE,  viz'i-bl,  adj.  that  may  be  seen : 
obvious.  —  adv.  Vis'ibly.  —  n.  Vis'ible- 
NB88.    [See  Vision.] 

VISION,  vizh'un,  n.  the  act  or  sense  of 
seeing :  sight :  anythine  seen :  anything 
imagined  to  be  seen:  a  aivine  revelation: 
an  ap{>arition:  anything  imaginary.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  visio,  visionis^-viouBO,  viswrn^  to  see 
— ^root  vtd,  as  in  Gr.  eido,  Sana  vid,  to 
see.    Cf.  Wit.] 

VISIONARY,  vizh'un-fu^i,  adj.  afifected  by 
visions:  existing  in  imagination  only:  not 
real. — n.  one  who  forms  impraotacable 
schemes. 

VISIT,  viz'it,  v.t.  to  go  to  see  or  inspect:  to 
attend :  to  call  on  :  (B.)  to  reward  or 
punish. — v.t.  to  be  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
or  meeting  each  other :  to  keep  up  ac- 
quaintance.— n.  act  of  visiting  or  going 
to  see.  [Fr.  visiter — L.  visito,  freq.  of 
viso,  to  go  to  see,  visit — video,  to  seeT). 

VISITANT,  viz'i-tant,  n.  one  who  visits : 
one  who  is  a  guest  in  the  house  of  an- 
other. 

VISITATION,  viz-i-t&'shun,  n.  act  of  msU- 
ing :  examination  by  authority :  retri- 
bution. 

VISITOR,  viz'it-ur,  n.  one  who  visits :  one 
who  inspects  or  examines. 

VISITORLA.L,  vis-it-6'ri^l,  adj.  belonging 
to  a  judicial  visitor,  or  one  who  inspects 
or  examines. 

VISOR,  viz'ur,  n.  a  part  of  a  helmet  cover- 
ing the  face,  movable,  and  perforated  to 
see  through :  a  mask.  [Fr.  visiere-^J^ 
video^] 

VIBORED,  viz'urd,  acfj.  wearing  a  vizor: 
masked. 

VISTA,  vis'ta,  n.  a  view  or  prospect 
through  or  as  through  an  avenue :  the 
trees,  etc.,  that  form  the  avenue.  [It. 
vista,  sight,  view — ^L.  video,  to  see.] 

VISUAL,  vizh'Q-al,  adj.  belonging  to  rtsf on 
or  sight :  used  in  sight :  used  tor  seeing. 
— adv.  ViS'UALLY. 

VITAL,  vf  tal,  adj.  belonging  or  contribut- 
ing to  life:  containing  or  necessary  to 
life  :  important  as  life  :  essential. — adv. 
Vi'tally.  [L.  vitalis—vita,  life  ;  conn, 
with  Gr.  bios,  life^  and  B.  Quick  (which 
see).] 

VITALITY,  vf-tal'i-ti,  n.  qnalitv  of  bein^ 
vital :  principle  or  power  of  life.  JJm  Wr 
tcHitas^ 
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VITAIJZB,  vftal-lB,  v.t  to  make  vUat  or 
alive :  to  give  life  to  or  furnish  with  the 
vital  principle. 

VITALS,  vf  talz,  n,pl.  parts  essential  to  life. 

VITIATE,  vish'i-at,  v.t  to  render  faulty  or 
defective:  to  make  less  pure:  to  deprave: 
to  taint.— n.  Vitia'tion.  [L.  vitiOt  -atum 
— vitium  (see  Vice,  a  blemish).] 

VITREOUS,  vit'ri-us,  cu^j,,  qlaasy  •  pertain- 
ing to,  consisting  of,  or  like  glass.  [L. 
riTram,  ^lass.] 

VITRESCENT,  vi-tres'ent,  adj,  that  may 
be  formed  into  glass :  tending  to  become 

flass.— n.  VrrBBSC'KNCK.  [Coined  from 
I.  vitrum,  glass.] 

VITRIFACTION,  vit-ri-fak'shun,  ».  act, 
process,  or  operation  of  vitrifying^  or 
converting  in1x>  glass. 

VITRIFIABLB,  vit'ri-fi-arbl,  a4i.  that  may 
be  vitrified  or  turned  into  glass. 

VITRIFY,  vit'ri-fi,  v,U  to  make  into  glass. 
— v.i.  to  become  glass  i-^-pa.t.  and  fa.p. 
vit'rined.  [L.  vUrum^  glass,  and  /euno, 
to  make.] 

VITRIOL,  vit'ri-ol,  n.  the  popular  name  of 
sulphuric  acid :  a  soluble  sulphate  of  a 
metal,  green  mtriol  **  sulphate  of  iron, 
hbjte  vitrtiA  «■  sulphate  of  copper,  lahite 
vitriol  **  sulphate  of  zinc.  [Fr.«^It.  vit- 
riuolo-^lh  fitrumt  glass ;  prob.  so  called 
from  its  glassy  appearance.] 

VITRIOLIC,  vit-ri-ol'ik,  adj.  pertaining  to 
or  having  the  qualities  of  vitriol. 

VITUPERATE,  vi-ta'per-fit,  v.t  to  find 
fault  with :  to  censure.  [Lh  vitupero, 
-atum — vitium,  a  fault,  and  paro,  to  set 
out,] 

VITUPERATION,  vi-ta-per-a'shun,  n.  act 
of  vituperating :  blame :  censure:  abuse. 
[L.  I'ituperatio.] 

VITUPERATIVE,  vi-tQ'per-artiv.  adj.  con- 
taining vituperation  or  censure.  —  adv. 

VrrXj'PERATIVELY. 

VIVACIOUS,  vi-va'sbus,  acfj.,  lively  or 
long-lived:  active:  sportive.— -adu.  Viva'- 
ciousLY.— n.  Viva'ciousnbss.  [L.  vivax, 
vivads — vivo^  to  live.] 

VIVACITY,  vf-vas'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
vivacious  I  life:  animation:  liveliness  or 
sprightliness  of  temper  or  behavior.  [L. 
viraciYoa.] 

VIVID,  vivid,  adj.,  lively  or  lifelike:  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  life :  forming  brill- 
iant images  in  the  mind:  striking. — adv. 
Viv'iDLY.— n.  ViY'iDNBBS.  [L.  vividu^^ 
vivo,  to  live.] 

VIVIFY,  viv'i-fi,  v.t.  to  make  vivid  or 
alive:  to  indue  with  life: — pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  viv'ified.  [L.  vivus,  alive, /acio,  to 
make,] 

VIVIPAROUS, vi-vip'arrus,  ad^., producing 
young  alive,  [h,,  from  vivus^  alive,  and 
pario,  to  produce.] 

VIVISECTION,  viv-i-sek'shuu,  «.  the  prac- 
tice of  operating  by  cutting  or  otherwise 
on  living  animals,  for  the  puri}08e  of  re- 
search or  demonstration,  [ti.  vivus^  alive, 
sectio — seco,  to  cut.] 

VIXEN,  vik'sen,  n.  a  she-fox :  an  ill-tem- 
pered woman.  [Fem.  of  vox,  the  south- 
ern E.  form  of /oa?.] 

VIZARD,  viz'ard,  n.  same  as  VigOR. 

VIZIER,  viz'yer,  n.  an  oriental  minister 
or  councillor  of  state.  [Lit.  *' a  burden- 
bearer,"  Ar.  wezir,  toazir,  a  porter — 
wazara,  to  bear  a  burden.] 

VOCABLE,  vd'k»*bl,  n.  that  which  is 
sounded  with  the  voice :  a  word  :  a  name. 
[L.  voeaimhim — voeo,  to  call.] 

VOCABULARY,  ▼o-kab'G-lar-i,  n.  a  list  of 
vocables  or  words  explained  in  alphabet- 
ical order :  a  dictionary :  any  list  of 
words.    [Low  L.  vocabtdarium.] 

VOCAL,  vO'kal,  acb.  having  a  votes :  ut- 
tered or  changed  by  the  voice. — adv, 
VO'CALLT.       [L.    VOOOUt^-tXMP,    vooiSi    a 


voice,  akin  to  voeOf  to  call.  Sans,  vach, 

to  speak.] 
VOCALIST,  v5'kal-ist,  n.  a  t^ocoZ  n)usician, 

a  singer. 
VOCALIZATION,  v^kal-i-zft'shun,  n.  act 

of  vocalizing, 
VOCALIZE,  vO'kal-Iz,  v.t  to  make  vocal : 

to  form  into  voice. 

VOCATION,  vo-ka'shun,  n.  call  or  act  of 
calling:  callins; :  occupation.  [L.  vocatio 
— voco.    See  vocal..] 

VOCATIVE,  vok'a-tiv,  adj.  used  in  calling. 
— n.  the  case  of  a  word  when  the  person 
or  thing  is  addressed.  [L.  vocatiws — 
voco.    See  Vocal.] 

VOCIFERATE,  vo-siTer-at,  v.i.  to  cry  with 
a  loud  voice. — v.t  to  utter  with  a  loud 
voice.  [L. — vox,  vocis,  voice,  and  fero, 
to  carry.] 

VOCIFERATION,  vo-sif-er-S'shun,  n.  act 
of  vociferating:  a  violent  or  loud  outcry, 
[L.  voci^eratio.^ 

VOCIFEROUS,  vo-sif  er-us,  adj.  making  a 
loud  outcry:  noisy. — adv,  Vocef'brodsly. 

VOGUE,  v6g,  n.  mode  or  fashion  at  any 
particular  time:  practice:  popular  recep- 
tion. [Lit.  •*  way,  course,"  Fr.  vogue, 
course  of  a  ship — voguer,  to  row,  from 
Ger.  wogen,  to  move,  expressing  the 
movement  of  a  vessel  on  the  water.] 

VOICE,  vois,  n,,  sound  from  the  mouth : 
sound  given  out  by  anything :  utterance 
or  mode  of  utterance:  language :  expres- 
sion :  ex]>ressed  opinion  :  vote  :  (gram.) 
mode  of  inflecting  verbs,  as  being  active 
or  passive. — v.t  to  fit  for  sounding :  to 
regulate  the  tone  of.  [O,  Fr.  (Fr.  voix) 
— la,  vox,  vocis.] 

VOICEILESS,  vois'les,  ck^',  having  no  voice 
or  vote. 

VOID,  void,  adj.  unoccupied:  empty  (so  in 
B.) :  having  no  binding  force  :  wanting : 
unsubstantial. — n,  an  empty  space. — v.t 
to  make  vacant:  to  quit:  to  send  out:  to 
render  of  no  effect.  [O,  Fr.  void — L.  vid- 
tULs,  bereft — root  vid,  to  separate  :  allied 
to  E.  Widow.] 

VOIDABLE,  void'arbl,  adj.  that  may  be 
voided  or  evacuated. 

VOIDANCE,  void'ans,  n.  act  of  voiddng  or 
emptying :  state  of  being  void  :  ejection. 

VOLANT,  v5'lant,  adj.,  flying :  nimble.  [L. 
volans,  -antis,  pr.p.  of  vola  to  fly.] 

VOLATILE,  vora-til,  adj.  apt  to  waste 
away  or  fly  off  by  evaporation  :  flighty  : 
apt  to  change.  [Fr. — L.  volatUis,  flying 
— volo,  to  fly.] 

VOLATILENESS,  vol'a-til-nes.  VOLATIL- 
ITY, vol-^r-til'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being  vol- 
atile :  disposition  to  evaporate:  sprightli- 
ness :  fickleness. 

VOLATILIZATION,  vol-a-tiM-zfi'shun,  n. 
act  or  process  of  making  volatile  or  evap- 
orating. 

VOLATILIZE,  vol'artil-Ia,  v.t  to  make 
volatile :  to  cause  to  evaporate. 

VOLCANIC,  Yol-kan'ik,  ac(/.  pertaining  to, 
produced,  or  affected  by  a  volcano. 

VOLCANO,  vol-k&'no,  n.  a  mountain  from 
which  smoke, flame,  lava,  etc.  are  thrown. 
[It.  volcano — L.  Volcanus  or  VtUcan««,  the 
god  of  fire.] 

VOLITION,  vo-lisb'un,  n.  act  of  wUUng  or 
choosing :  the  exercise  of  the  will :  the 
power  of  determining.  [Low  L.  volitio 
— ^L.  volo,  to  will,  be  willing.] 

VOLLEY,  vol'i,  n.  a  flight  of  shot :  the 
discharge  of  nmny  small-arms  at  once : 
an  outburst  of  many  at  once:--pi.  Voll'- 
BYB. — v.t  to  discharge  in  a  volley.  [Fr. 
volee,  a  flight — voler — L.  volo,  to  fly.] 

VOLT,  v61t,  n.  a  turn  or  bound :  a  sudden 
movement  or  leap  to  avoid  a  thrust :  a 
gait  of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going 
Bidew£^  round  a  centre.  [Fr.  ixilte — 
It.  V9l(ah^lj.  voivo,  votuhurn,  to  turn.] 


VOLTAIC,  vol'tfiTik,  adj.  pertaining  to  ,or 
originated  by  Volta,  an  Italian  :  portion- 
ing to  Voltalsm. 

VOLTAISM,  vorta-izm,  n,  same  as  GaI/- 

VANI8M.  

VOLUBILITY,  vol-a-bil'i-ti,  n.  state  or 
quality  of  being  vohible :  fluency  of 
speech. 

VOLUBLE,  vol'G-bl,  a4j*  easy  to  roll  or 
move :  flowing  smoothly :  fluent  in 
speech. — adv.  vol'ubly.  [L.  volubilis — 
volvo,  volutum,  to  roll.] 

VOLUME,  vd'Om,  n.  a  book :  space  occu- 
pied :  dimensions  :  fullness  of  voice.  [Lit. 
•*  a  roll"  or  scroll  (so  in  B.),  Fr. — ^L.  vol- 
umen,  a  roll — volvo,  volutfWfn,  to  roll.] 

VOLUMED,  vorQmd,  adj.  having  the  form 
of  a  volume  or  roll :  of  volume  or  bulk. 

VOLUMINOUS,  vo-lO'mi-nus,  adj.  consist- 
ing of  many  volumes  or  books,  or  of  many 
coils:  having  written  much,  as  an  author. 
— adv,  VoLXTMiNOuaLY. — n.  Volu'minous- 

VOLUNTARY,  vol'un-tar-i,  adj.,  willing : 
acting  by  choice  :  free  :  proceeding  from 
the  will :  subject  to  the  will :  done  by  de- 
sign or  without  compulsion. — n.  one  who 
does  anything  of  his  own  free  will  :  a 
piece  of  "music  played  at  will, — adv.  Vol'- 

UNTARILY.— ^.  Vol'UNTARINKSS.      [L.  VOl- 

untarius — voluntas,choice — volo,  to  will.] 

VOLUNTARYISM,  vol'un-tar-i-izm,  n.  the 
system  of  maintaining  the  church  by  roi- 
untary  offerings,  instead  of  by  the  aid  of 
thp  stitp 

VOLUNTEER,  vol-un-tCr',  n.  one  who 
enters  any  service,  esp.  military,  volun- 
tarily  or  of  his  own  free  choice.— adj.  en- 
tering into  service  voluntarily. — v.t.  to 
offer  voluntarily. — v.i.  to  enter  into  any 
service  of  one's  own  fk'ee  will  or  witlK>ut 
beinsT  asked 

VOLUPTUARY,  vo-lupt'O^ar-i,  n.  a  volupt- 
uous person  or  one  excessively  given  to 
bodily  enjoyments  or  luxury  :  a  senfHJal- 
ist.  [L.  voluptiiarius—volupias,  pleasure.] 

VOLUPTUOUS,  vo-kipt'a-us,  o^;.  full  of 
pleasure :  given  to  excess  of  pleasure, 
esp.  sensual. — adv.  VoLXfPT'uousLY. — n. 

VOLUFT'UOUSNBSS.      [L.  VOluptUOSU^^VOl- 

uptas,  pleasure,  conn,  with  ro2tipe,agree- 
ably,  also  with  Gr.  ekhomai,  to  nope,  and 
perh.  L.  volo,  to  wish.] 

V6LUTE,  vo-lQt',  n.  a  kind  of  rolled  or 
spiral  scroll  used  in  Oreek  capitais.  [Fr. 
— ^L.  volro,  volutum,  to  roll.] 

VOLUTED,  vo-lQt'ed,  adj.  having  a  volute. 

VOMER,  vo'mer,  n.  the  thin  flat  bone 
separating  the  nostrils.     [L.] 

VOMIT,  vom'it,  v.i.  to  throw  iip  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth. — 
v.t.  to  throw  out  with  violence. — n.  mat- 
ter ejected  from  the  stomach:  something 
that  excites  vomiting.  \\a.  vomo,  -itum, 
to  throw  up,  Gr.  enied.    See  Emetic] 

VOMITORY,  vom'i-tor-i,  acj/,  causing  to 
vomit.-^n.  a  vomit  or  emetic  :  a  door  of 
a  large  building  bv  which  the  crowd  is 
let  out.    [L,  vomitorius*] 

VORACIOUS,  vo-ra'shus,  a^'.  eager  to  de- 
vour :  greedy :  very  hungry. — adv.  Vo- 
ra'cjiously.  [L.  vorax,  voracis  —  voro, 
to  devour.] 

VORACITY,  vo-ras'i-ti,  n.  quality  of  being 
voracious. 

VORTEX,  vcr'teks,  n.  a  whirling  motion 
of  a  fluid  forming  a  cavity  in  the  centre: 
a  whirlpool :  a  whirlwind  :—pl.  VoR'- 
TlCES.  [L.  vortex,  vertex— vorto,  verto, 
to  turn.    Doublet  Vertex.] 

VORTICAL,  vor'tik-al,  adj.,  whirling. 

VOTARY,  v6'tar-i,  adj.  bound  or  conse- 
crated by  a  vow. — n.  one  devoted  as  by  a 
vow  to  some  s^ririce,  worship,  or  way  of 
life:-*/sm.  Vo'tarbss.  [Low  L.  voUurius 
— ^L.  voveo,  votum,  to  vow.] 
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VOTE,  vOt,  n.  expression  of  a  wish  or  opin- 
ion, as  to  a  matter  in  which  one  oas 
interest :  that  hv  which  a  choice  is  ex- 
pressed, as  a  ballot  :  decision  by  a  ma- 
jority.— v.i,  to  express  the  choice  by  a 
vote.  —  v,t,  to  choose  by  a  vote.  —  n. 
Vot'kr.  [L.  votum,  a  wish — voveo,  vo- 
tum,  to  vow.] 

VOTIVE,  v5t'iv,  acii,  given  by  vow:  vowed. 
— adv,  VoT'iVELY.  [L.  votivua — votum^  a 
vow.] 

VOUCH,  vowch,  v,t.  to  caU  upon  to  wit- 
ness :  to  maintain  by  repeated  aflSrma- 
tions  :  to  warrant :  to  attest. — v.u  to 
bear  witness:  to  give  testimony.  [O. 
Fr.  vcuchery  vocher^  to  call  to  defend — L. 
t;oco,  to  call.] 

VOUCHER,  vowch'er,  n,  one  who  vouches 
or  gives  witness :  a  paper  which  vouches 
or  confirms  the  truth  of  anything,  as  ac- 
counts. 

VOUCHSAFE,  vowch-saf ,  vA.  to  vowh  or 
warrant  safe :  to  sanction  or  allow  with- 
out danger:  to  condescend  to  grant. — v.i. 
to  condescend. 

VOW,  vow,  n,  a  solemn  promise  to  Gk>d:  a 
solemn  or  formal  promise  of  fidelity  or 
affection. — v,t,  to  give  by  solemn  prom- 
ise :  to  devote. — v.L  to  make  vows.  [O, 
Fr.  vou  (Fr.  tweu)— L.  votum — voveo,  to 
vow.] 

VOWEXi,  vow'el,  n.  a  simple  vocal  sound  : 
the  letter  representing  such  a  sound. — 
adj,  vocal :  pertaining  to  a  vowel.  [Fr. 
voyeUe — ^L.  vocalis — vox,  vocis,  the  voice.] 

VOYAGE,  voy'aj,  n.  passage  by  water. — 
VA.  to  make  a  voyage,  or  to  pass  by  wa- 
ter.—  n.  VoY'AaKR.  [Fr. —  ll  viaticum^ 
travelling-money — (Fr.  voie\  L.  via,  a 
way.]  

VULCANITE,  vul'kan-It,  n.  caoutchouc 
vulcanized,  or  combined  with  sulphur. 

VULCANIZE,  vul'kan-Iz,  v,L  to  combine 
with  sulphur  by  heat,  as  caoutchouc. 
TFrom  L.  VuUsanus,  Vulcan,  the  god  of 
nrej 

VULGAB,  vul'gar,  ad^.  pertaining  to  or 
used  by  the  comition  pec^tley  native  :  pub- 
lic: common:  mean  or  low:  rude. — n, 
the  common  people. — adv,  Vul'oarly. — 
VuijOar  Fractions,  fractions  written  in 
the  vulgar  or  ordinary  way.  [L.  vulgaris 
— valgus,  the  people  ;  conn*  with  Sans. 
varga,  a  group.] 

VULGARISM,   vurgar-izm,   n.    a  vulgar 


^ 


hrase. 


VULGARITY,  vul-gar'i-ti,  v..  quality  of 
being  vulgar :  mean  conditioi  of  life : 
rudeness  of  manners. 

VULGARIZE,  vul'gar-Iz,  v.t  to  ni:jke  vul- 
gar or  rude. 

VULGATE,  vul'g&t,  n.  an  ancient  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  so  called  from 
its  common  use  in  the  R.  Cath.  Church. 
[L.  vulgatus,  common — vulgo,  to  make 
common — valgus  (see  Vulgar).] 

VULNERABLE,  vul'ner-a-bl,  cuJIj,  capable 
of  being  wounded :  liable  to  injury. — ns. 
Vulnkrabil'ity,  Vul'nkrableness.  [L. 
vulnerabilis—vulnero,  to  wound — vulnus, 
vulneris,  a  wound,  akin  to  vello  (cf.  Vuii- 

'TTTRS)  I 

VXTLNERARY,  vul'ner-ar-i,  04/.  pertain- 
ing to  wounds :  U8e^1l  in  healing  wounds. 
— n.  anything  useful  in  curing  wounds. 
[L.  vulnerarius-^vulnus.] 

VULPINE,  vul'pin,  adj.  relating  to  or  like 
the  fox  :  cunning.  [L,—vulpeSy  a  fox, 
Gr.  aldpSx.] 

VULTURE,  vult'ar,  n.  a  large  rapacious 
bird  of  prey.  [L.  vultur;  perh.  from 
vello,  to  pluck,  to  tear.] 

VULTURINE,  vult'ftr-in,  VULTURISH, 
vult'ar-iflhy  addf,  like  the  vuUure :  rapa- 
cioas. 


W 


WABBLE,  wohl,  v,i,  to  incline  to  the  one 
side  and  to  the  other  alternately,  as  a 
wheel,  top,  spindle,  or  other  rotating 
body  when  not  properly  balanced:  to 
move  in  the  manner  of  a  rotating  disc 
when  its  plane  vibrates  from  side  to  side: 
to  rock :  to  vacillate :  as,  a  millstone  in 
motion  sometimes  uxijibles.  Moason, 
[Also  wobble,  to  reel  or  totter ;  akin  to 
Frov.  Qer.  wabbeln,  to  shake  ;  freq.  forms 
probably  allied  to  uxave ;  Ger.  loeben,  to 
shake,  {o  weave.] 

WABBLE,  wobl,  n.  a  rocking  unequal  mo- 
tion, as  of  a  wheel  unevenly  hung  or  a 
top  imperfectly  balanced. 

WABBLY,  wob'li,  a(y.  inclined  to  wabble : 
shaky:  unsteady.  "  (By  stilt- walking)  the 
knees,  which  at  first  are  weak  a^ndtvaobly, 

Wret  strong." — Mayhew. 
ABRON-LEAF,  wa'bron-lef,  WABRAN- 
LEAF,    wa'bran-lef,    n.   great   plantain 
{Plantago  major),   [Scotch.  A  corruption 
of  the  Englisn  name  waybread.] 

WABSTER,  wab'ster,  n.  a  wehster  or 
weaver.    [Scotch.] 

WACB^E,  wak'e,  n.  (German  miners*  term 
for  a  soft,  g^yish  kind  of  trap-rock. 

WAD,  wod,  n.  a  mass  of  loose  matter 
thrust  close  together,  as  hay,  tow,  etc.: 
a  little  mass  of  paper,  tow,  or  the  like  to 
keep^the  charge  in  a  gun. — v.t.  to  form 
into  a  mass :  to  stuff  a  wad  into  \—pr.p. 
wadd'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa,p.  wadd'ed. 
[A.S.  ttYEd;  Fr.  ouate;  allied  to  Qer. 
watte,  garment,  E.  Weed.] 

WADDING,  wod'ing,  n.  a  wad,  or  the  ma- 
terials for  wads :  a  soft  stuff,  also  sheets 
of  carded  cotton  for  stuffing  garments, 
etc.    [See  Wad.] 

WADDlE,  wod'l,  v.t.  to  take  short  steps 
and  move  from  side  to  side  in  walking. — 
n.  Wadd'ler.  [Perh.  an  extension  of 
Wadk  ;  cf.  Qer,  wedeln,  to  wag.] 

WADE,  wad,  v.i,  to  walk  through  any  sub- 
stance that  yields  to  the  feet,  as  water : 
to  pass  with  difficultv  or  labor. — n.  Wab'- 
BB.     [A.S.  wadan,  Qer,  waten,] 

WADHOOK,  wod'h66k,  n.  a  rod  with  a  sort 
of  screw,  to  draw  wads  out  of  a  gun. 

WADING-BIRD,  wfid'ing-berd,  n.  a  bird  of 
the  order  Grallatores  :  a  wader. 

WADMAL,  wad'mal,  WADMOLL,  wad'- 
mol,  n.  a  very  coarse  cloth  formerly 
manufactured.  Written  also  Wadhaal, 
''  Mantles  of  wadmaal,  a  coarse  cloth  of 
domestic  manufacture." — Sir  W,  Scott. 
[A  Scandinavian  word;  Ice.  vad-muU, 
Sw.  vadmal,  Dan.  vadmd.  Originally 
a  measure  of  stuff,  pieces  of  cloth  being 
used  as  a  standard  of  value  in  early  times. 
Ice.  vdd,  stuff  (A.S.  weed,  a  garment), 
and  mdl,  measure.] 

WADNA,  wad'nfi.    Would  not.    [Scotch.] 

WADSET,  WADSETT,  wod'set,  n.  an  old 
Scots  law  term  for  a  mortgage,  or  bond 
and  disposition  in  security.  [Scand. 
wad,  A.S.  weed,  toed,  a  pledge  ;  and  verb 
to  set  A 

WADSETTER,  wod'set-er,  n,  in  Scots  law, 
one  who  holds  by  a  wadset. 

WADY,  wod'i,  n.  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent : 
a  river-valley.  [Ar.  wadl,  a  ravine  (pre- 
served in  the  Sp.  guad^,  the  first  syllable 
of  many  "Spanish  river-names).] 

WAF,  WAFF,  w&f,  adj.  worthless :  low- 
born :  inferior  :  paltiy.  *'  Is  it  not  an 
odd  thing  that  ilka  waf  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  the 
house  of  EUangowan  is  without  male 
succession.*' — Sir  W.  Scott.  [Scotch.  A 
form  of  waif.] 

WAFER,  w&'fer,  n.  a  thin  cake  or  leaf  of 
paste,  eenerallv  disc-shaped:  applied 
speoifically  to  (a)  an  article  of  pastry ; 


a  small  thin  sweet  cake,  now  made  of 
flour,  cream,  white  wine,  and  lump 
si^ar,  and  flavored  with  cinnamon. 
"The  curious  work  in  pastry,  the  fine 
cakes,  wafers  and  marchpanes.'* — Hol- 
land :  (&)  a  thin  circular  portion  of  un- 
leavened bread,  generally  stamped  with 
the  Christian  monogram,  the  cross,  or 
other  sacred  representation  or  symbol, 
used  in  the  Roman  Church  in  the  cele- 
bration and  administration  of  the  eu- 
charist :  (c)  a  thin  disc  of  dried  paste 
used  for  sealing  letters,  fastening  docu- 
ments together,  and  the  like,  usually 
made  of  flour,  mixed  with'  water,  gum, 
and  some  non-poisonous  coloring  matter. 
Fancv  wafers  are  made  of  gelatine  and 
isinglass  in  a  variety  of  forms.  [O.  Fr. 
waufre.  Mod.  Fr.  gaufre,  pancake,  wafer, 
of  Teutonic  origin ;  Gher.  waffel,  Dut. 
waf  el,  Dan.  vaffel,  a  thin  cake,  a  waffle, 
a  wafer ;  allied  to  Ger.  icabe,  a  honey- 
comb, from  some  supposed  resemblance.] 

WAFER,  wa'fer,  v.t.  to  seal  or  close  with 
a  wafer. 

WAFEIRER,  wS'fer-er,  n.  a  person  who  sold 
wafers.  Waferers  appear  to  have  been 
employed  as  go-betweens  in  love  in- 
trigues, probably  from  the  facilities  of- 
fered by  their  going  from  house  to  house. 

Singers  with  barpea,  baudes,  toaferen, 
Whicbe  ben  the  veray  develes  omceres, 
To  kindle  and  blow  the  Are  of  lecberie. 

•^Chaucer. 

WAFERr-IRONS,  wft'fer-I-urnz,  n.pl.  a  pin- 
cer-shaped  instrument,  the  legs  of  which 
terminate  in  flat  blades  about  12  inches 
long  by  0  in  breadth,  used  for  making 
wafers.  The  blades  are  heated  in  a  coke 
fire,  the  paste  is  then  put  between  them, 
and  by  pressure  formed  into  a  thin  sheet 
of  paste,  from  which  discs  of  the  desired 
size  are  cut  with  a  punch. 

WAFER-WOMAN,  wa'fer-woo-man,  n.   a 

woman  who  sold  wafers.    Such  women 

were  often  employed  in  love-a£Fairs  and 

intrigues. 

^Twaa  no  set  meeting: 
Certainly,  for  there  wae  no  ico/ier.wonian  with  her 
These  three  days,  on  my  Icnowledge.— £eau.  and  Fl. 

WAFT,  waft  or  w&ft,  v.t.  to  bear  through 
a  fluid  medium,  as  air  or  water. — v.i.  to 
float. — n,  a  floating,  body  :  a  signal  made 
b^  moving  something,  as  a  flag,  in  the 
au". — n.  Waft'ke.  [Sw.  v^ta,  to  fan, 
waft ;  prob.  allied  to  Wave.] 

WAG,  wag,  t;.^.  and  v.i.  to  move  from  side 


to  side:  to  shake  to  and  fro  i-^pr.p,  ^SLg^" 

"   _     _  ,  [A.S. 

wagian,  wegan ;  conn,  with  Weigh  and 


ing;  pa.t.    and  pa.p.    wagj 


ged. 

WEI< 


Waoon.] 

WAG,  wag,  n.  a  droll,  mischievous  fellow: 
a  man  full  of  sport  and  humor :  a  wit. 
[Prob.  from  uxigging  the  head  in  deri- 
sionj 

WAGE,  wS.j,  v.t.  to  pledge:  to  engage  in 

as  if  by  pledge :  to  carry  on,  esp.  of  war: 

to  venture. — n.  a  gage  or  stake :  that  for 

which  one   labors:    wages.    Though   a 

plural,  UHiges  sometimes  has  a  verb  in  the 

singular.     "  The  waaes  of  sin  is  death.** 

— ^m.  vi.  28.    **  Wages,  then,  depend 

mainly  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of 

labor.^'— J.  S.  MUl. 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  tocLge^—Shak. 

In  ordinary  language  the  term  wages  is 

usually  restricted  to  the  remuneration 

for  mechanical  or  muscular  labor,  esp. 

to  that  which  is  ordinarily  paid  at  short 

intervals,  as  weekly  or  fortnightly,  to 

workmen.    Correctly  speaking,  however, 

what  is  called   the   fees  of  professional 

men,  as  lawyers,   pnysicians,  etc.,  the 

salaries  of  public  functionaries,  business 

men,  etc.,  vhenay  of  military  and  naval 

men,  and  the  like,  all  are  wages.    On  the 

other  hand,  wbsB  an  author  publishes  a 
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book,  or  a  shoemaker  sells  a  pair  of 
shoes,  the  sums  received  are  not  wages, 
though  to  the  seller  they  are  virtual- 
ly the  same  thing.  [O.  Pr.  wager  (Fr. 
W^ag€r\  to  pledge.  A  doublet  of  Gaoe.] 
AGER,  w&j'er,  n.  that  which  is  wcuged  or 
pledged :  something  staked  on  the  issue 
of  anything  :  that  on  which  bets  are  laid: 
(law)  an  offer  to  make  oath. — v,i,  to  haz- 
ard on  the  issue  of  anything. — v,i,  to  lay 
a  wager. — n,  Wag'ereb.  [O.  Fr.  vxiigiere 
(Fr.  craflreMrc)— Wage.] 

WAGES,  w&j'ez,  n,pL  (used  as  aing,)  wage: 
that  which  is  paid  for  services.  [PL  of 
Wage.] 

WAGGEkY,  wag'er-i,  n.  the  tricks  or  man- 
ner of  a  wag :  mischievous  merriment : 
I)leasantry. 

WA(K>ISH,  wag'ish,  cufj,  like  a  waa :  mis- 
chievous or  rouguish  in  sport:  done  in 
waggery  or  sport. — adv,  Wagg'ishly. 
— ».  w  agg'ishness. 

WAGGLE,  wag'l,  v.i.  and  v,t  to  tvag  or 
move  from  side  to  side.  [Freq.of  Wag,  v.] 

WAGMDN,  wag'un,  n.  a  four-wheeled  vehicle 
forxarrying  heavy  goods.  [A.S.  tvcegen. 
See  the  by-form  Wain.  The  ending  -on 
is  probablv  due  to  Romance  influence.] 

WAGON AGTE,  wag'on-aj,  n.  money  paid 
for  carriage  or  conveyance  by  wagon  :  a 
collection  of  wagons.  **Waff(mage  prov- 
ender, and  two  or  three  pieces  of  can- 
non."— Carlyle. 

WAGON -BOILER,  wa^on-boil-er,  n.  a 
kind  of  steam-boiler,  having  originally 
a  semi-cylindrical  top,  the  ends  and  sides 
vertical,  and  the  bottom  flat,  thus  having 
the  shape  of  a  wagon  covered  with  its 
tilt.  Improved  forms  have  the  sides  and 
bottom  slightly  curved  inwardly. 

WAGONER,  wa^un-er,  n.  one  who  con- 
ducts a  wagon, 

WAGONETTE,  wag-un-et',  n.  a  kind  of 
open  carriage. 

WAGTAIL,  we^t&l,  n.  a  small  bird,  so 
named  from  its  constantly  toagging  its 
tail. 

WAIF,  w&f ,  n.  anything  found  astray  with- 
out an  owner  :  a  worthless  wanderer. 
[Norman  Fr.  weif  (O.  Fr.  gaif).  Low  L. 
wcnwium,  conn,  with  Waive.] 

WAIL,  w&l,  v.i.  to  lament  or  sorrow  aud- 
ibly.— v.t.  to  bemoan  :  to  grieve  over. — 
n.  a  cry  of  woe :  loud  weeping.  [An 
imitative  word,  from  the  A.S.  in^rj.  wd, 
wdrld  (E.  Woe),  Goth,  vai;  cf.  Ir.  tcaUl.] 

WAILING,  w&l'ing,  n.,  tcaU.-^adv.  Wail'- 

INQLY. 

Wain,  wftn,  n.  a  wagon.  [A.S.  tccegen, 
ween;  Ger.  wagen;  from  the  root  vah,  to 
carry,  L.  veho.    Doublet  Wagon,] 

WAINSCOT,  wftn'skot,  n.  the  panelled 
boards  on  the  walls  of  apartments. — v.i. 
to  line  with,  or  as  if  with,  boards  or 
panels.  [Lit.  "wall-timber  or  boards,'* 
A.S.  wa>gy  toah,  a  wall,  and  scot  or  achot, 
which  also  appears  in  the  obs.  shide, 
a  lath — ^M.  £.  acheden,  to  divide  (Ger. 
acJieiden).] 

WAIST,  w&st,  n.  the  smallest  part  of  the 
human  trunk,  between  the  rips  and  the 
hips :  the  middle  part  of  a  ship.  [From 
Wax,  to  grow;  cf.  Qer.  vmcha — wachsen.l 

WAISTBAND,  wast'band,  n.  the  hand  or 
part  of  a  garment  which  encircles  the 
waist. 

WAISTCOAT,  wftst'kOt  (colloq.  wes'kSt  or 
wes'kot),  n,  a  short  coat  or  garment  with- 
out sleeves,  worn  under  the  coat,  extend- 
ing no  lower  than  the  hips,  and  covering 
the  waist ;  a  vest :  a  similar  garment 
formerlv  worn  by  women.  ••  You'd  best 
come  liKe  a  mad  woman  with  a  band  on 
your  waistcoat.*'  —  Dekker.  '^Waistcoat 
was  a  part  of  female  dress  as  well  aa 
male.  ...  It  was  only  when  the  tcaist- 
coat  was  worn  without  a  gown  or  upper 


dress  that  it  was  considered  the  mark  of 

a  mad  or  profligate  woman.  Low  females 

of  the  latter  class  were  generally  so  at- 

tired  *'"— JVorcs 

WAIsixiJOATEER,  wSst-kot-fir',  n.  one  who 

wears  a  waistcoat,  esp.  a  low  profligate 

woman  :  a  strumpet. 

I  knew  you  a  waistcoateer  In  the  crarden  alleys. 
And  would  come  to  a  saUor^s  whistle. 

— J/owtnyer. 

WAISTER,  w&st'er,  n.  {naut.)  an  inexpe- 
rienced or  broken-down  seaman,  such  as 
used  to  be  placed  in  the  waist  of  a  man- 
of-war  to  do  duty  not  requiring  much  ex- 
ertion or  a  knowledge  of  seamanship:  a 
W^reen  hand. 
AIT,  wat,  v.i.  to  stay  in  expectation  :  to 
remain  :  to  attend  (with  on) :  to  follow  : 
to  lie  in  ambush. — v.t.  to  stay  for:  to 
await.  [O.  Fr.  waiter  (Fr.  guetter),  to 
watch,  attendee  Ger.  wahtan.  See 
Wake.] 

WAIT,  wftt,  n.  the  act  of  waiting  for  some- 
thing or  somebody  ;  as,  after  a  long  wait 
we  were  admittea  :  the  act  of  waiting  in 
concealment  for  the  purpose  of  attacking; 
ambush ; 
Why  Bat^st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  V)ait  f^MUtan  : 
a  kind  of  old  night  watchman  ;  one  of  a 
band  of  musicians  in  the  pay  of  a  town 
corporation  whose  duties  were  at  first  to 
pipe  or  sound  the  hours  and  guard  the 
streets,  but  subsequently  to  act  merely 
as  town*s  minstrels  or  musicians  ;  '*  For 
as  the  custom  prevails  at  present  there  is 
scarce  a  young  man  of  any  fashion  in  a 
corporation  that  does  not  make  love  with 
the  town  music  ;  the  waits  often  help 
him  through  his  courtship." — Steele:  at 
present,  one  of  a  band  of  musicians  who 
promenade  the  streets  during  the  night 
and  early  morning  about  Christmas  or 
New-year  time,  performing  music  appro- 
priate to  the  season  :  an  old  musical  in- 
strument of  the  hautboy  or  shawm  kind  ; 
the  name  of  the  instrument  may  be  from 
the  waits,  who  chiefly  performed  on  it. — 
To  LIB  IN  WATT,  to  lie  in  ambush  :  to  be 
secreted  in  order  to  fall  by  surprise  on  an 
enemy :  hence  (Jig.),  to  fay  snares  or  to 
make  insidious  attempts,  or  to  watch  for 
the  purpose  of  ensnaring.  ''Behold,  ye 
shall  lie  in  tcait  against  the  city,  even 
behind  the  city. "--Josh.  viii.  4.— To  lay 
WAIT,  to  set  an  ambush.  '*  Their  tongue  is 
as  an  arrow  shot  out ;  it  speaketh  deceit ; 
one  speaketh  peaceably  to  his  neighbor 
with  nis  mouth,  but  in  heart  he  layeth 
his  wait.^ — Jer.  ix.  8. 

WAITER,  w&t'er,  n.  one  who  waits:  an  at- 
tending servant :  a  salver  or  tray:-^em. 
Wait'ress. 

WATTS,  wats,  fkjpZ.  itinerant  musicians 
who  welcome  m  Christmas.  [From 
Wait.] 

WAIVE,  w&v,  v.t,  to  relinquish  for  the 
present:  to  give  up  claim  to:  not  to 
insist  on  a  right  or  claim.  [O.  Fr.  weiver* 
Cf .  Waip.] 

WAKE,  w&k,  v.i.  to  cease  from  sleep:  to 
watch  (soin  B.):  to  be  roused  up,  act- 
ive, or  vigilant. — v.t,  to  rouse :  to  re- 
vive :  to  put  in  action  :—pa.t.  and  pa.p, 
waked  or  woke.  [A. 6.  wacan:  Ger. 
wacherif  to  watch ;  allied  to  Wait, 
Watch,  also  to  toax,  to  grow,  and  to 
L.  vigeo,  to  be  lively,  to  thrive.] 

WAKE,  wS.k,  n.  act  of  leaking :  feast  of 
the  dedicatioy  of  a  church,  formerly 
kept  by  watching  all  night :  sitting  up 
of  persons  with  a  corpse. 

WA^E,  w&k,  n.  the  streak  of  smooth  wa- 
ter left  in  the  track  of  a  ship  :  hence  fig., 
<*  in  the  wake  of,**  in  the  train  of :  imme- 
diately after.  [From  Fr.  ouaiche,  through 
the  Sp.,  from  L.  aquagium,  a  water- 
oourse— -o^a,  water,  and  ago,  to  lead.] 


WAKEFUL,  wak'fool,  adj.  being  awake: 
indisposed  to  sl^ep  :  vigilant.  —  adv* 
Wake'fully. — n.  wake'fulness. 

WAKEN,  w&k'n,  v.t,  and  v,i.  to  vxike  or 
awake. 

WALE,  wSl,  n.  a  raised  streak  left  by  a 
stripe  :  a  ridge  on  the  surface  of  cloth  : 
a  plank  all  along  the  outer  timbers  on  a 
ship's  side. — v.t.  to  mark  with  wales. 
[A.B.  traZti,  the  mark  of  a  stripe  or  blow  • 
Sw.  uxd.    See  Goal.] 

WALE,  wal,  v.t.  to  choose :  to  select. 
Bums.  [Scotch.  Also  tvile  or  wyle,  Ice. 
velja,  Dan.  voBlge,  Sw.  v&ya,  Goth,  waljan, 
Ger.  wahlen,  to  choose  or  select ;  Ice.  valp 
Ger.  tcahly  a  choice ;  probably  from  same 
root  as  will.'] 

WALE,  wal,  n.  the  act  of  choosing :  the 
choice  :  a  person  or  thing  that  is  excel- 
lent:  the  pick:  the  best.  <*17ie  pick 
and  wale.'*'— Bums.    [Scotch.] 

WALE-KNOT,  wal'not,  n.rnauf.)a  par- 
ticular sort  of  large  knot  raised  upon 
the  end  of  a  rope,  by  untwisting  the 
strands  and  inter-weaving  them  among 
each  other.  It  is  made  so  that  it  cann<S 
slip,  and  serves  for  sheets,  tackles,  and 
stoppers. 

WALE-PIECE,  wal'-p€s,  n.  a  horizontal 
timber  of  a  quay  or  jetty,  bolted  to  the 
vertical  timbers  or  secured  by  anchor- 
rods  to  the  masonry  to  receive  the  im- 
pact of  vessels  coming  or  lying  along- 
side.   E,  H.- Knight, 

WALIE,  wall,  adj.  excellent :  large : 
ample.     [Scotch.] 

WALlSE,  wa-lez',  n.  a  portmanteau:  a 
valise.    Sit.  W.  Scott.    [Scotch.] 

WALK,  wawk,  v.i.  to  move  along  leisurely 
on  foot  with  alternate  steps :  to  pace :  to 
travel  on  foot :  (B.)  to  conduct  one'e 
self :  to  act  or  behave :  to  live :  to  be 
guided  by. — v.t.  to  pass  through  or  upon: 
to  cause  to  walk.  TA.S.  wealcan,  to  roll^ 
turn ;  cog.  with  Oer.  tpalken,  to  full 
cloth.] 

WALK,  wawk,  n.  act  or  manner  of  walk- 
ing :  gait :  that  in  or  through  which  one 
walks :  distance  walked  over :  place  for 
Walking :  path  :  high  pasture-ground : 
conduct :  course  of  life. 

WAOQNG-FISH,  wawk'ing-fish,  n.  the 
name  given  to  an  acanthopterygious  fish 
of  the  genus  Antennarius  {A.  nispidus)^ 
from  its  ability  to  use  its  pectoral  fins  as 
legs  in  traversing  the  land.  These  are 
set  in  a  greatly  elongated  wrist,  and  are 
themselves  stiff  and  powerful,  their 
pointed  rays  resembling  claws.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

WALKINGS-GENTLEMAN,  wawVing-jen- 
tl-man,  n.  an  actor  who  fills  subordinate 
parts  re<^uiring  a  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance.   Dickens. 

W  A  LKTNG-LADY,  wawk'ing-lfirdi,  n.  an 
actress  who  fills  parts  analogous  to  those 
taken  by  the  walking-gentleman. 

WALL,  wawl,  n.  an  erection  of  brick, 
stone,  etc.,  for  a  fence  or  security :  the 
side  of  a  building  :  (Jig.)  defence,  means 
of  security  '.-—pi.  fortifications. — v.t.  to 
inclose  with  or  as  with  a  wall :  to  defend 
with  walls.  [A.S.  weall,  wall ;  Ger.  vaU, 
both  from  L.  vallum,  a  rampart.] 

WALLACHIAN,  wal-lak'yan,  ac^'.  of  or 
pertaining  to  Wallaxjhia,  its  language  ot 
inhabitants. 

WALLACHIAN,  wal-lak'yan,  n.  one  of  the 
natives  of  Wallachia,  the  descendants  of 
Roman  and  other  colonists:  that  member 
of  the  Romance  family  of  tongues,  or 
descendants  of  the  Latin,  spoken  in 
Roumania  (Wallachia  and  Moldavia)  and 
adjoining  regions. 

WALLAROO,  wal-la-r66',  n.  the  native 
Australian  name  for  several  species  of 
kangaroos. 
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WALL -BOX,  wawl'-boks,  a  device  for 
supporting  a  plumber-block  on  which  a 
sbait  rests  in  passing  through  a  wall. 
It  is  a  rectangular  cast-iron  frame  with 
arrangements  for  receiving  and  holding 
the  box  in  position. 

WALLET,  wol'et,  n.  a  bag  for  carrying 
necessaries  on  a  journey :  a  knapsack  : 
a  pocket-book.  [Prob.  a  corr.  of  Fr. 
mcUlette,  dim.  of  malle^  a  bag  (see  Mail, 
a  bag),  under  influence  of  Vause.] 

WALL-EYE,  wawl'-I,  n.  an  eye  in  which 
the  white  part  is  very  large  :  the  popular 
name  for  ihe  disease  of  the  eye  called 
flftotieoma.— Waul'-eykd,  adj.  very  light 
gray  in  the  eyes,  esp.  of  horses.  [Older 
form  tuhMy-eyed—A.Q.  hwdan^  to  waste 
away.]       

WALL-FLOWER,  wawl'-floVer,  n.  a  plant 
with  fragrant  -  yellow  flowers,  found  on 
old  walls, 

WALL-FRUTT,  wawl'-frftOt,  n.,/rMt^grow* 
ing  on  a  woM. 

WALLOON,  wal-l5an',  n.  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Gallic  Bel^  who 
occupy  the  Belgian  provinces  oi  Hain- 
ault,  Li6ge,  and  Namur,  Southern  Bra- 
bant, Western  Luxembourg,  and  a  few 
villages  in  Rhenish  Prussia:  the  language 
of  the  same  territory.  It  is  a  dialect  or 
patois  of  French,  with  a  great  proportion 
of  Gallic  words  preserved  in  it.  [The 
name  g^ven  by  the  Teutons  to  the  Celts 
of  Flanders  and  the  Isle  of  Walcheren, 
from  a  root  waU  val,  signifying  stranger. 
Akin  Walntjt,  WklshT] 

WALLOW,  wol'o,  v,i.  to  roll  about,  as  >n 
mire  :  to  live  in  fllth  or  gross  vice.  [A.S. 
walwian,  Qoth,  valvjan,  L.  volvo.  Cf. 
Well,  a  spring,  and  welter.] 

WALLYDRAJGLE,  waVi-dra-gl,  WALLY- 
DRAGGLE,  wal'i-drflg-l,  n.  the  youngest 
of  a  family:  the  bird  in  a  nest :  hence, 
any  feeble  ill-grown  creature.  Ramsay, 
[Scotch.  Perh.  lit.  the  dregs  of  the  trew- 
let] 

WALNUT,  wawl'nut,  n,  the  common 
name  of   trees  and  their  fruit  of  the 

fenus  Juglans,  nat.  order  Juglandaceae. 
he  best  known  species,  the  common 
walnut-tree  (»/.  regia),  is  a  native  of  Per- 
sia. It  is  a  large  handsome  tree  with 
strong  spreading  branches.  The  timber 
of  the  walnut  is  of  great  value,  is  very 
durable,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful furniture  wood.  It  is  also  employed 
for  turning  and  fancy  articles,  esp.  for 
^run-stocks,  being  light  and  at  the  same 
time  hard  and  fine-grained.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  one  of  the  best  of  nuts,  and  forma 
a  favorite  item  of  dessert.  They  yield  by 
expression  a  bland  fixed  oil,  which,  un- 
der the  names  of  toalnut-oil  and  nut-oil, 
is  much  used  by  painters,  and  in  the 
<!Oun tries  in  which  it  is  produced  is  a 
common  article  of  diet.  Other  notewor- 
thy species  are  the  white  walnut,  or  but- 
ter-nut, and  the  black  walnut  (J.  nigra) 
of  North  America.  The  timber  of  the 
latter  is  even  more  valuable  than,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as,  the  com- 
mon walnut,  but  the  fruit  is  very  in- 
ferior. [A.S.  wealhrhnut,  a  walnut,  lit. 
a  foreign  nut — wealh,  foreign,  and  hnut, 
nut ;  so  Ger.  wallnuss,  Uut.  walnoot. 
See  Welsh,  the  original  meaning  of 
which  is  simply  foreign.] 

WALNUT-OIL,  wawl'nut-oil,  n.  an  oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  walnut,  useful  as  a  ve- 
hicle in  painting,  or  as  a  drying-oil, 

WALPURGIS-NIGHT,  v&l-poorg'is-nlt,  n. 
the  eve  of  Ist  May,  which  has  become 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar witch  superstitions  of  Gtermany, 
though  its  connection  with  Walpurgjis, 
Walpurga,  or  Walburga,  a  female  saint 
of  the  eighth  century,  is  not  satisf nctori- 


ly  accounted  for,  her  feast  falliiig  prop- 
erly on  the  25th  of  February.  On  this 
night  the  witches  were  supposed  to  ride 
on  broomsticks  and  he-goats  to  some 
appointed  rendezvous,  such  as  the  high*^ 
est  point  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  or  the 
Brocken,  where  they  held  high  festival 
with  their  master  the  devil. 

WALRUS,  wol'rus,  n.  a  marine  carnivorous 
mammal,  the  single  species  constituting 
a  ^enus  Trichecus,  as  well  as  the  family 
Tnchecidse,  and  belonging,  with  its  allies 
the  seals,  to  the  Pinnigrade  section  of  the 
order  Carnivora.  The  walrus  (T.  rosma' 
rus)t  which  is  also  known  as  tne  morse, 
sea-horse,  and  searcow,  ia  distinguished 
by  its  round  head,  small  mouth  and  eyes, 
thick  lips,  short  neck,  body  thick  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  towards  the  tail, 
wrinkled  skin  with  snort  yellowish  hairs 
thinly  dispersed  over  it.  The  legs  are 
short  and  loosely  articulated ;  the  five 
toes  on  each  foot  are  connected  by  webs. 
The  upper  canine  teeth  are  enormously 
developed  in  the  adults,  constituting  two 
large,  pointed  tusks  directed  downwards 
and  slightly  outwards,  projecting  con- 
siderably below  the  chin,  ana  measuring 
usually  13  to  15  inches  in  length,  some- 
times even  3  feet  and  more.  There  are 
no  external  ears.  The  animal  exceeds 
the  largest  ox  in  size,  attaining  a  length 
of  20  feet.  The  walrus  is  gregarious  but 
ahy,  and  very  fierce  when  attacked.  It 
inhabits  the  shores  of  Spitzber^en,  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  other  places  in  high  north- 
ern latitudes,  where  it  is  hunted  by 
whalers  for  its  blubber,  which  yields  ex- 
cellent oil ;  for  its  skin,  which  is  made 
into  a  valuable  thick  and  durable  leather; 
and  for  its  tusks,  the  ivory  of  which, 
though  coarse  grained,  is  compact,  and 
is  emploved  in  the  arts.  [Directly  from 
Dut.  walrus,  a  walrus,  lit.  a  whale-horse 
'^wdl  (as  in  walvisch,  whale-fish,  whale), 
a  whale,  and  ros^  a  horse ;  similar  are 
Ger.  waUross,  Dan.  valros,  Sw.  vallross, 
and  its  A.S.  and  Ice.  names,  hor^-hwCEi, 
Ice.  hross-hvalr,  horse- whale.] 

WALTZ,  wawlts,  n.  a  German  national 
danoe  performed  by  two  persons  with  a 
rapid  whirling  motion  :  the  music  for  it. 
^4;.i.  to  danoe  a  waltz.  [Lit.  the  **  revolv- 
ing dance,"  Ger.  walzer — toaizen,  to  roll, 
conn,  with  Wallow  and  Welter.] 

WAMPUM,  wom'pum,  «.  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  name  for  shells  or  beads  used 
as  money  and  as  tokens  of  treaties  and 
alliances  between  tribes. 

WAN,  won,  acb\  faint:  wanting  color:  pale 
and  sickly :  languid.^^dr.  Wan'ly. — n. 
Wanness.  [A.S,  wanUf  pale;  perh.  conn, 
with  Win,  which  orig.  meant  to  suffer, 
struggle.,] 

WAND,  wond,  n.  a  long  slender  rod  :  a  rod 
of  authority,  or  of  conjurers.  [Ice.  vdndr, 
a  shoot  of  a  tree,  Dan.  vaandT] 

WANDER,  won'der,  v.i,  to  ramble  with  no 
definite  object :  to  go  astrav  {lit  ovflg.): 
to  leave  home  :  to  depart  from  the  sub- 
ject: to  be  delirious. — n.  Wanderer. 
Ta.S.  wandrian:  Ger.  tpanderny  allied  to 
WEND,  and  to  Wind,  to  turn  round.] 

WANDERING,  won'der-ing.  p.  and  a^j. 
given  to  wander :  roaming :  roving  : 
rambling :  unsettled :  as,  to  fall  into 
vjandertng  habits. — ^Wandbrino  Jew,  a 
legendary  character,  who,  according  to 
one  version,  that  of  Matthew  Paris,  dat- 
ing from  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a 
servant  of  POate,  by  name  Cartaphilus, 
and  who  gave  Christ  a  blow,  when  ne  was 
led  out  of  the  palace  to  execution.  Ac- 
cording to  a  later  version  he  was  a 
cobbler  named  Ahasuerus,  who  refused 
Christ  permission  to  sit  down  and  rest 


when,  on  his  way  to  Gt^gpotha,  he  passed 
bis  house.  Both  legends  agree  m  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  Christ  on  the 
offender,  *  'Thoujshalt  wander  on  the  earth 
till  I  return."  A  prey  to  remorse  he  has 
since  wandered  from  land  to  land  with* 
out  yet  being  able  to  find  a  grave.  The 
story  has  been  turned  to  account  by 
many  poets  and  novelists,  as  Shelley, 
GK>ethe,  Sue,  and  others. 

WANDEROO,  won-de-r06',  n.  a  catarrhine 
mon  ke^^  of  the  genus  Macacus  (If.  silenus), 
inhabiting  Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  length  is  about  8  feet  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  wliich  is  tufted,  and  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  lion  ;  the  color  of  the 
fur  is  deep  black ;  the  callosities  on  the 
hinder  quarters  are  bright  i>ink  ;  a  well- 
developed  mass  of  black  hair  covers  the 
head,  and  a  g^at  gravish  beard  rolls 
down  the  face  and  rouncl  the  chin,  giving 
the  animal  a  somewhat  sage  and  vener- 
able appearance. 

WANE,  wftn,  v.i.  to  decrease,  esp.  of  the 
moon,  as  opp.  to  wax :  to  decline,  to  fail. 
— n.  decline :  decrease.  [A.S.  tvanian ; 
from  root  iwwi,  seen  in  Wanton.] 

WANT,  wont,  n.  state  of  being  without 
an^rtfaing :  absence  of  what  is  needful  or 
desired :  poverty :  scarcity :  need.— v.^. 
to  be  destitute  of :  to  need  :  to  feel  need 
of :  to  fall  short :  to  wish  for. — v.i.  to  be 
deficient :  to  fall  short.  Flee,  vanta,  to 
be  wanting ;  from  root  of  Wane.] 

WANTING,  wont'ing,  a^\  absent :  defi- 
cient. 

WANTON,  won'tun,  ac{f.  moving  or  play- 
ing loosely :  roving  in  sport :  frisky  : 
wandering  from  rectitude  :  licentious  : 
running  to  excess :  unrestrained  :  irregU' 
lar. — adv.  Wan'tonly. — n.  Wait'tonness 
[M.  E.  wantowen,  from  wan,  sig.  want, 
and  A.S.  togen,  educated,  pa.p.  of  teon, 
to  draw,  lead ;  cf.  Ger.  ungezogen,  rude,] 

WANTON,  won'tun,  n.  a  toanton  or  lewd 
person,  esp.  a  female  :  a  trifler. — r.i  to 
ramble  without  restraint :  to  ft^olic :  to 
play  lasciviously- 

W  A  PENS  HAW,  w&'pn-sha,  WAPIN- 
SCHAW,  w&'pin-<shaw,  n.  in  Scotland  an 
appearance  or  review  of  persons  under 
arms,  made  formerlv  at  certain  times  in 
every  district.  These  exhibitions  or 
meeti]%s  were  not  designed  for  military 
exercises,  but  only  for  showing  that  the 
lieges  were  properly  provided  with  arma 
The  name  has  been  revived  in  some  quar- 
ters and  applied  to  the  periodical  gath* 
erlngs  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  a  more 
or  less  wide  district  for  review,  inspec- 
tion, shooting  competitions,  and  the  like. 
[Lit.  a  weapon-shoio.l 

WAPENTAKE,  wap'n-tftk,  n.  a  name  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  for  a  district  simi- 
lar to  the  hundreds  of  southern  coun- 
ties, so  called  from  the  inhabitants  being 
formerly  taught  the  use  of  arms.  [A.8. 
wcepengetcec  (lit.)  "  weapon-taking."  See 
Weapon  and  Take.    Cf.  Wapinschaw.] 

WAPm,  wap'i-ti,  n.  a  species  of  deer,  the 
North  American  stag  or  elk  (Cervvs  can- 
adenais),  which  more  nearly  resembles 
the  European  red-deer  in  color,  shape, 
and  form,  than  it  does  any  other  of  the 
cervine  race,  though  it  is  much  largei 
and  of  a  stronger  make.  It  is  in  fact 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  deer  genus,  fre- 
quently growing  to  the  height  of  our 
tallest  oxen.  Its  fieeh  is  not  rauoh  prized, 
being  coarse  and  dry,  but  its  hide  is  made 
into  excellent  leather.  [Probably  the 
Iroquois  name.] 

WAPPATO,  wapVt5,  n.  the  tubers  of 
Saaittaria  littoralis:  so  called  by  the 
Indians  of  Oregon^  who  use  them  as  an 
article  of  food;    [Spelled  also  Wapaioo.] 
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WAR,  WBwr,  n.  a  state  of  oppontioB  or 
contest  :  a  contest  between  states  car- 
ried on  by  arms:  open  hostility:  the 
profession  of  arms. — v.i.  to  make  war : 
to  contend  :  to  fight  '.--pr.p,  warr'ing  ; 
pa.t,  and  pa,p.  warred.  [A.S.  toeme,  in- 
fluenced by  O.  Fr.  werre  (Fr.  ffuerre), 
which  is  from  O.  Qer.  vjerra,  quarrel.] 

WARBLE,  wawr'bl,  v.i.  to  sing  in  a  quav- 
ering way,  or  with  variations  :  to  chirp, 
as  birds  do. — vJ.  to  sing  in  a  vibratory 
manner  :  to  utter  musically :  to  carol. — 
n.  a  quavering  modulation  of  the  voice  : 
a  song.  [O.  ft.  vxrhler,  to  warble,  make 
turns  with  the  voice  —  Ger.  tnrbeln,  to 
make  a  turn ;  akin  to  WHiRii.] 

WARBLE,  wawr'bl,  WARBLET,  wawrb'- 
let,  n.  in  farriery,  one  of  those  small 
hard  tumors  on  the  backs  of  horses  oc- 
cafiioned  by  the  heat  of  the  saddle  in 
travelling  or  by  the  uneasiness  of  its 
situation  :  also,  a  small  tumor  produced 
by  the  larvae  of  the  gad-fly  in  tne  backs 
01  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

WARBLER,  wawr'bler,  n.  one  that  Mxir- 
hles :  a  songster :  a  singing-bird. 

WARD,  wawrd,  v,t,  to  guard  or  take  care 
of  :  to  keep  in  safety :  to  fend  off. — v.i, 
to  act  on  tne  defensive* — n,  act  of  ward- 
ing, watch  :  one  whose  business  is  to 
ward  or  defend  :  state  of  being^  guarded  : 
means  of  guarding :  one  who  is  under  a 
guardian  :  a  division  of  a  city,  hospital, 
etc.  :  that  which  guards  a  lock  or  hind- 
ers any  but  the  right  key  from  opening 
it :  {B,)  guard,  prison.  [  A.S.  tteardian ; 
Ger.  warten,  to  watch,  to  watch  in  order 
to  protect.    See  Guakd.] 

WARDEN,  wawrd'en,  n.  one  who  wards  or 
guards  :  a  keeper,  esp.  a  public  ofl3cer  in 
State  penal  institutions. — n.  WaRD'EN- 
SHIP.    To.  E.  wardein  (Fr.  gardien).} 

WARDER,  wawrd'er,  n.  one  who  toaroB  or 
keeps. 

WARDROBE,  wawrd'r6b,  n.  a  room  or 
portable  closet  for  robes  or  clothes:  wear- 
ing-apparel. 

WARDROOM,  wawrd'rOOm,  n.  a  room  used 
as  a  messroom  by  the  officers  of  a  war- 
ship.     

WARDSHIP,  wawrd'ship,  n.  the  office  of  a 
trard  or  gnardian :  state  of  being  under 
a  guardian. 

WAKE,  war,  n.  (used  generally  in  j>?.),  mer- 
chandise :  commodities :  goods.  [A.S. 
traru ;  Qer.  waare.  Ice.  varaS\ 

WARE,  wftr,  adj.  in  B.  —  aware.  [See 
Wary.] 

WARE,  war,  in  B.,  pa.t  of  Wear. 

WAREHOUSE,  wftr'hows,  n.  a  howse  or 
store  for  wares  or  goods. — v,t.  to  deposit 
in  a  warehouse. 

WARFARE,  wawr'ffir,  n.  a  carrying  on 
war :  military  life :  war :  contest  or 
struggle.     [War  and  Fare.] 

WARILY,  WARINESS.    See  under  Waky. 

WARLIKE,  wawr'llk.  adj..  like,  fit,  or  dis- 
posed  for  war :  belonging  to  war  :  sol- 
dierly. 

WARLOCJK,  wawr^ok,  n,  a  male  witch,  a 
wizard.  [A. 8.  wcerloga,  a  breaker  of  an 
agreement — ivcer,  a  compact,  and  leogan, 
to  lie,  modified  by  Ice.  vardh-lokk-r,  a 
ma^cal  song.] 

WARM,  wawrm,  adj.  having  moderate 
heat,  hot :  subject  to  heat :  zealous : 
easily  excited  :  violent :  enthusiastic.^ 
v.t.  to  make  warm:  to  interest:  to  excite. 
— v.i.  to  become  warm  or  ardent. — adv. 
Warm'ly.  —  ?w.  Warm'nbsb,  Wa&m'eb. 
[A.S.  wearm ;  Ger.  warm ;  allied  to  O.  L. 
f annua,  Gr.  thermos,  hot.  Sans,  gharmaf 
neat.] 

WARM,  wawrm,  n.  warmth  :  heat. 

The  winler's  hurt  recoTere  with  the  warm  ; 
ne  pttrebed  gnaa  restored  is  with  shade. 


WARM,  wawrm,  n.  a  warming:  a  heating: 
as,  let  us  get  a  good  warm.    Dickens. 

WAR -MAN,  wawr'-man,  n.  a  warrior. 
*'  TheWeet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten.** 
— Shdk. 

WAR-MARKED,  wawr'-markt,  adj.  bear- 
ing the  marks  or  traces  of  war:  approved 
in  war  :  veteran. 

Your  amiy,  which  doth  moet  courist 
Of  toar^^narked  fooliaen.-^ Shak. 

WARM-BLOODED,  wawrm>blud'ed,  wjy. 
having  warm  blood :  applied  in  zool.  to 
mammals  and  birds,  the  blood  of  which 
bv  virtue  of  a  complete  circulation  of 
t&at  fluid,  and  its  alration  through  the 
medium  of  lungs  at  each  revolution,  has 
a  temperature  varying  from  99®  or  100® 
P.  in  man  to  110®  or  113®  F.  in  birds :  in 
contradistinction  to  fishes,  amphibians 
and  reptiles^  or  oold-blooded  animals. 

WARMTH,  wawrmtfa,  n.  state  of  being 
warm. 

WARN ,  wawm,  v.t.  to  make  wary  or  aware: 
to  put  on  ward  or  guard  :  to  give  notice 
of  danger :  to  caution  against :  to  ad- 
monish. rA.S.  wamian ;  Ice.  varrya^  to 
warn«  forbid,  Ger.  women ;  allied  to 
Wabd,  Bbwabb,  Wabt.] 

WARNING,  wawrn'ing,  n.  caution  against 
danger,  etc.  :  admonition  :  previous  no- 
tice. 

WARP,  wawrp,  v.t.  to  turn  :  to  twist  out 
of  shape  :  to  turn  from  the  right  or 
proper  course :  to  pervert :  to  tow  or 
move  with  a  line  attached  to  buoys,  eto. 
— v.i.  to  be  twisted  out  of  a  straight 
direction  :  to  bend  :  to  swerve  :  to  move 
with  a  bending  motion.  [A.S,  loeorpan, 
werpan  ;  Goth,  wairpan,  Ger.  werfen,  to 
cast.] 

WARP,  wawrp,  n.  the  threads  stretched 
out  lengthwise  in  a  loom  to  be  crossed 
by  the  woof:  a  rope  used  in  towing. 
[A.S.  wearv ;  Ger.  werft."] 

W^VR-PAINT,  wawr'-pant,  n.  paint  put  on 
the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body  by 
N.  American  Indians  and  other  savages 
on  ^oing  to  war,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  their  appearance  more  terrible. 
Longfellow. 

WAJWPATH,  wawr'-path,  n.  the  route  or 
path  taken  on  goin^  to  war:  a  warlike 
expedition  or  excursion — used  chiefly  in 
regard  to  the  American  Indians. — Out  on 
THE  WAR-PATH,  on  a  hostile  or  warlike 
expedition:  hence  (colloauially)  said  of 
one  who  is  about  to  maKe  a  deliberate 
attack  upon  an  adversary  or  a  measure, 

WARPED,  wawrpt,  p.  ana  adj.  twisted  by 
shrinking  or  seasoning:  turned  out  of  the 
true  direction :  hence,  perverted :  unnat- 
ural. **  Such  Kwarped  slip  of  wilderness." 
— Shak. 

Here's  another,  whose  warp'^d  looks  proolalm 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.Sfiak. 

WARRANT,  wor'ant,  v.t.  to  guarantee  or 
make  secure :  to  give  assurance  against 
harm  to :  to  authorize  :  to  maintam  :  to 
assure.  [O.  Fr.  warantir  (Fr.  garantir) 
—O.  Ger.  weren^  to  give  bail  for ;  Qer.  ge- 
wahren,  to  vouch,  warrant ;  conn,  with 
Ward,  Waby.] 

WARRANT,  wor'ant,  n.  that  which  war- 
rants or  authorizes :  a  commission  giving 
authority :  a  writ  for  arresting  a  person: 
security. 

WARRANTABLE,  wor'ant-a-bl,  ndj.  au- 
thorized by  jvfirrant  or  right:  Justifiable. 
—adv.   Wakr'antably.— n.    warb'ant- 

ABLHNBSS. 

WARRANTER,  wor'ant-er,  WARRANTOR, 
wor'ant-or,  n.  one  who  tvarrants. 

WARRANTY,  wor'ant-i,  n.  a  legal  warrant 
or  deed  of  security:  a  guarantee:  author- 
ity. 

WARREN,  wor'en,  n.  in  England,  a  piece 
of  ground  for  warding  or   proteoUng 


animalSy  especially  rabbits.  •  [0«  Fr.  war- 
enne  (Fr.  garenne)—Fr.  garer^  from  Teut. 
root  of  Ward,  Wajuunt.] 

WARRIOR,  wor'i-or,  n.  one  engaged  in 
war :  a  soldier. 

WART,  wawrt,  w,  a  small,  hard  excres- 
cence on  the  skin :  a  protuberance  on 
trees.  [A.S.  wearte ;  Ger,  vsxrze ;  prob. 
allied  to  L.  verruea.] 

WARTY,  wawrt'i,  adj.  like  a  waH :  over- 
•    grown  with  warts. 

WARY,  war'i,  aclj.  warding  or  guarding 

against  deception,  etc.,  cautious. — adv. 

WAB'iLY.— n.  War'iness.    [M.  E.  twir— 

A.S.  wcBT,  cautious,  conn,  with  Ward, 

Warn.] 
WAS,  woz,  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to 

be  ;  as,  I  wa^,  thou  wast  or  loert,  he  ivas ; 

we,  you,  or  they  were.    Sometimes  used 

elliptically  for  there  was. 

In  war,  toot  never  lioa  mged  more  fierce. 
In  peace,  toa§  never  genue  Iamb  more  mild. 

I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  Idng-, 
When  thou  wert  king.— ^cOl 

When  aJl  were  cbangin?  thou  alone  toert  true. 

—Byron. 
1  turned  to  thee  for  thou  wert  noax.—Bryant. 

The  forms  of  the  subjunctive  occur  in  such 
expressions  as,  if  I  loere,  or  were  I  to  go  ; 
if  thou  weri ;  wert  thou  ;  were  they,  etc. 

Have  strewed  a  acene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me.—Byr<m,. 

Kay,  nay,  Qod  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly  bom 
Thou  hast  a  pleasant  presence. — TenrqfBon. 

[A.S.  tc  w(ES,  I  was,  M  wees,  he  was,  thUi 
wcere,  thou  wert,  pi.  uxeron,  were  ;  inf. 
wesan,  to  be.  The  root  of  toas  is  one  of 
the  three  different  roots  that  go  to  make 
up  the  complete  conjugation  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.  (See  also  Ajc  and  Bb.) 
The  forms  with  r  exhibit  the  common 
change  of  s  to  r,  seen  in  Ice.  vesa  or  vera, 
to  be  ;  Ger.  wesen,  to  be,  war,  I  was  ;  cf . 
also  Dan.  vcere,  Sw.  vara,  to  be.  The 
original  meaning  was  to  dwell,  as  in 
Goth,  visan,  to  dwell,  to  remain,  to  be ; 
seen  also  in  Sans,  vas,  to  dwell ;  Gr.  {v)asty, 
a  city.  The  second  person  singiilar  now 
is  either  tcert  or  tvast,  neither  of  which 
occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  nor  perhaps  be- 
fore the  fourteenth  century.  Wert  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  Scandinavian— Ice. 
vart,  wert ;  second  sing,  pret,  wast  is 
formed  by  adding  t,  which  is  a  second 
person  suffix,  as  in  hast,  art,  shalt.  In 
A.S.  the  past  subj.  was — sing,  iccere  (all 
three  persons),  pi.  tcwron  (all  persons), 
these  m  later  times  became  were  uni- 
formly, but  wert  is  now  commonly  used 
as  second  pers.  sing.] 

WASH,  wosh,  v.t.  to  cleanse  with  water : 
to  overflow:  to  waste  away  by  the  action 
of  water :  to  cover  with  a  thin  coat  of 
metal  or  paint. — i\i.  to  cleanse  with  wa- 
ter.—n.  a  washing :  the  shallow  part  of 
a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea:  a  marsh  or  fen: 
alluvial  matter :  waste  liouor,  refuse  of 
food,  etc.  :  that  with  which  anything  is 
washed :  a  lotion  :  a  thin  coat  of  paint, 
metal,  etc.  rA.S.  wascan ;  Ice,  vaaba, 
Ger.  itaschen.ji 

WASHER,  wosh'er,  n.  one  who  washes :  a 
flat  ring  of  iron  or  leather  between  the 
nave  of  a  wheel  and  the  linch-pin,  under 
the  head  of  a  screw,  etc. 

WASHY,  wosh'i,  adj-  watery:  damp:  soft: 
weak :  not  solid. 

WASP,  wosp,  n.  a  stinging  insect,  like  the 
bee,  allied  to  the  hornet.  [A,S.  waps 
(Ger.  Ufespe) ;  prob.  from  L.  vespa/] 

WASPISH,  wosp'ish,  acU.  like  a  teosp: 
having  a  slender  waist  like  a  wasp:  quick 
to  resent  an  affront. — adv.  Wasp'ISBLT. 
— n.  Wasp'ishness. 

WAfiSAIL,  WASSEL,  wos'sel,  n.  a  festive 
oocasion  or  meeting  where  drinking  and 
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pled^ng  of  healths  are  indulged  in  ;  fes- 
tivities ;  a  drinking  bout ;  a  carouse  ; 

The  kln^r  doth  wake  to-ni^ht  and  takes  his  rouse, 
Keep  tecuaail.—Sfuik.: 

the  liquor  used  on  such  occasions,  espe- 
cially about  Christmas  or  the  New  Year, 
It  consists  of  ale  (sometimes  wine)  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  and  flavored  with  nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  cloves,  roasted  apples, 
etc. ; 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor. 
Nor  bowl  of  toaaBaU  mantle  warm,^Tennyaon  : 

a  merry  drinkingsong  ;  **  Have  you  done 
your  toassaU  f  Tis  a  iiandsome  drowsy 
ditty,  I  assure  you." — Beau.  <Sb  Fl,  [A.S. 
vjesnoeljWces  Jwu,  be  health,  that  is,health 
be  to  jou,  an  old  pledge  or  salutation  in 
drinking — wes,  imper.  of  toesan,  to  be, 
and  h(Bl^  health.] 
WASSAIL,  wos'sel,  v,L  to  hold  a  merry 
drinking  meeting:  to  attend  at  wassails: 
to  tope.  "  Soending  all  the  day,  and  a 
eood  part  of  tne  night,  in  dancing,  carol- 
ling, and  wassailing.^ — Sir  P.  Sidney . 

WASSAIL,  wos'sel,  adj.  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  connected  with  wajssail  or  festivities : 
convivial:  as,  a  wassail  candle,  that  is,  a 
large  candle  used  at  wassails  or  feasts. 
ShaJc, 

WASSAIL-BOUT,  wos'sel-bout,  n.  a  jovial 
drinking-bout. 

Many  a  vxutaH-bout  wore  the  long:  winter  out. 

^Longfellow. 

WASSAIL-BOWL,  wos'sel-bol,  n.  a  large 
bowl  in  which  wassail  was  biixed  and 
placed  on  the  table  before  a  festive 
company.  It  was  an  old  custom  to  go 
about  with  such  a  bowl,  containing  the 
liquor  called  wassail,  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Year,  etc.,  singing  a  festival  song, 
and  drinking  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  coUecting  money  to  replenish 
the  bowl.  In  some  parts  of  England  the 
wassail  bowl  still  appears  at  Christmas. 
**  When  the  cloth  was  removed  the  butler 
brought  in  a  huge  silver  vessel.  .  .  .  Its 
appearance  was  bailed  with  acclamation, 
being  the  wassail-bowl  so  renowned  in 
Christmas  festivity." — W,  Irving, 

WASSAIL -CUP,  wos'sel-kup,  n.  a  cup 
from  which  wassail  was  drunk. 

WASSAILER,  wos'sel-er,  n.  one  who  drinks 
wassail  or  takes  part  at  a  wassail  or  drink- 
ing feast:  hence,  generally,  a  feaster  ;  a 
reveller.  "The  rudeness  and  swilled  in- 
solence of  such  late  vxissailers."— Milton, 

WASSERMAN,  waws'ser-man,  n.  a  sea- 
monster  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 

The  eriesly  Waaaemuin,  that  makes  his  game. 
The  flying  ships  with  swlftnes  to  pursew. 

— Spctisw. 

[Lit.  waterman — Gter.  wasser,  water,  and 

WASTE,  wftst,  ac{j.,  empty ^  desert:  deso- 
late :  stripped :  lying  unused :  unpro- 
ductive.— v.t.  to  lay  waste  or  make  deso- 
late :  to  destroy :  to  wear  out  gradually: 
to  squander:  to  diminish:  to  impair. — 
vA,  to  be  diminished  :  to  dwindle  :  to  be 
consumed.  [A.8.  iceste,  empty;  cog.  with 
Ger.  wUstf  desert,  L.  vastiLs,  empty.] 

WASTE,  wftst,  71.  act  of  vHisting :  useless 
expenditure :  loss :  destruction :  that 
wbich  is  wasted  or  waste :  uncultivated 
countiy :  desert :  refuse. 

WASTEFUL,  wfiflt'fool,  acfj.  full  of  waste: 
destructive :  lavish,  --adv,  Wastk'fully. 
— n.  Waste'pulnkss, 

WASTENESS,  wfi8t'nes,n.  (B.)  devastation. 

WASTER,  ^ast'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  wastes :  (B.)  a  spendthrift :  a  de- 
stroyer. 

WASTINO,  wftst'ing,  n.  (B.)  devastation. 

WATCH,  woch,  n.  act  of  looking  out : 
close  observation :  guard :  one  who 
watches  or  those  who  watch  :  a  sentry : 
the  place  where  a  guard  ia  kept :  time  of 


watching,  esp.  in  a  ship :  a  division  of  the 
n ight :  a  pocket  timepiece.  The  essential 
parts  of  a  watch  are  the  dial  on  which 
the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  are 
marked,  the  hands  which  move  round 
the  dial  pointing  to  these  divisions,  the 
train  of  wheels  which  carry  round  the 
hands,  etc.,  the  balance  which  regulates 
the  motion  of  the  wheels,  and  the  coiled 
spring  (the  mainspring),  whose  elastic 
force  produces  the  motion  of  the  whole 
machinery,  the  movement  being  inclosed 
in  a  protecting  case  usually  of  gold  or 
silver. — ^A  repeating  watch  or  repeater 
has  in  addition  a  small  bell,  gong,  or 
other  sounding  object  on  which  the 
hours,  half -hours,  quarters,  etc.,  are 
struck  on  the  compression  of  a  spring. 
A  chronometer  watch  or  pocket  chronom- 
eter  isone  of  the  finest  kinds  of  watches 
fitted  with  a  compensation  balance  and 
other  devices  which  prevent  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  from  affecting  the 
regular  movement  of  the  watch.  Watches 
were  invented  at  Nuremberg  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  wearing  of  a  watch 
was  considered  in  some  degree  a  mark  or 
proof  of  gentility.  Thus  Malvolio  remarks 
in  anticipation  of  his  great  fortune.  "  I 
frown  the  while  ;  and  perchance  wind  up 
my  watch,  or  play  with  my — some  rich 
jewel." — Shak.    [A.S.  wfECce ;  conn,  with 

WAKE.] 

WATCH,  woch,  v,L  to  look  with  attention: 
to  keep  guard  :  to  look  out. — vt.  to  keep 
in  view :  to  give  heed  to  :  to  have  in  keep- 
ing :  to  guard. 

WATCH-CASE,  woch'-kas,  n.  a  case  for  a 
watch.  In  the  following  passage  from 
the  second  part  of  Henry  Tv.,  iii.  1,  some 
commentators  define  watch-case  as  the 
case  or  box  of  a  watch  (watchmaii)  or 
sentry  ;  others  as  the  case  or  framework 
of  a  watch  or  clock  within  which  contin- 
ual restless  motion  is  kept  up. 

O  thou  dull  god  (sleep),  why  Hest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leavest  the  kinf  ly  couch 
A  watch-'Ccue^  or  a  common  ^larum-belif — 8hak. 

WATCHER,  woch'er,  n.  one  who  watches, 

WATCHFUL,  woch'fool,  adj,  careful  to 
watch  or  observe :  attentive :  circum- 
spect: cautious. — adv,  Watch'pully. — 
n.  Watch'fulnkss, 

WATCHMAN,  woch'man,  n.  a  man  who 
watches  or  guards,  esp.  the  streets  of  a 
city  at  night. 

WATCHWORD,  woch'wurd,  n.  the  pass- 
word  to  be  given  to  a  watch  or  sentry. 

WATER,  waw'ter,  n.  the  fluid  which  forms 
the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers :  any  collec- 
tion of  it,  as  the  ocean,  a  lake,  river,  etc.: 
urine:  lustre  of  a  diamond.  Water,  when 
pure,  is  transparent,  inodorous,  tasteless; 
a  powerful  refractor  of  light,  an  imper- 
fect conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ; 
it  is  very  slightly  compressible,  its  abso- 
lute diminution  for  a  pressure  of  one  at- 
mosphere being  onlyabout  51*8  million  ths 
of  its  bulk.  Although  water  is  colorless 
in  small  quantities,  it  is  blue  like  the  at- 
mosphere when  viewed  in  majss.  It  as- 
sumes the  solid  form,  that  of  ice  or  snow, 
at  82®  F.,  and  all  lower  temperatures ; 
and  it  takes  the  form  of  vapor  or  steam 
at  212**  F.  under  a  pressure  of  29-9  ins. 
of  mercury,  and  retains  that  form  at 
all  higher  temperatures.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  water  possesses  the  liquid  form 
onlv  at  temperatures  lying  between  82° 
and  212®.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  cool 
water  very  considerably  below  82®  F,  and 
yet  maintain  it  in  the  liquid  form;  the 
vessel  containing  the  water  must  be  per- 
fectly clean,  and  the  water  must  be 
maintained  in  a  state  of   perfect  rest. 


Water  may  also  be  heated,  under  press- 
ure, many  degrees  above  212®  F.  with- 
out passing  into  the  state  of  steam.  The 
specific  gravity  of  water  is  1  at  89° '2  F., 
bein^  the  unit  to  which  the  specific 
gravities  of  all  solids  and  liauids  are  re- 
ferred, as  a  convenient  stanctard,  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
obtained  in  a  pure  state ;  one  cubic  inch 
of  water  at  62**  F.,  and  29*9  inches,  baro- 
metrical pressure,  weighs  252.458  grains. 
Distilled  water  is  815  times  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  Water  is  at  its  great- 
est density  at  89®-2  F.  (=4®  C),  and  in 
this  respect  it  presents  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  of  expansion  by 
heat.  If  water  at  89®-2  F.  be  cooled,  it 
expands  as  it  cools  till  reduced  to  82®, 
when  it  solidifies  ;  and  if  water  at  89®'2 
F.  be  heated,  it  expands  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases  in  accordance  with  the 
general  law.  In  a  chemical  point  of 
view  water  exhibits  in  itself  neither  acid 
nor  basic  properties ;  but  it  combines 
with  both  acids  and  bases  forming  hy- 
drates;  it  also  combines  with  neutral 
salts.  Water  also  enters,  as  a  liquid, 
into  a  peculiar  kind  of  combination  with 
the  greater  number  of  all  known  sub- 
stances. Of  all  liquids  water  is  the  most 
powerful  and  general  solvent,  and  on 
this  important  propertv  its  use  depends. 
Without  water  not  only  the  operations 
of  the  chemist  but  the  processes  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  would  come  to  a 
stand.  In  consequence  of  the  great  sol- 
vent power  of  water  it  is  never  found 
pure  m  nature.  Even  in  rain-water, 
which  is  the  purest,  there  are  always 
traces  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
sea-salt.  Where  the  rain  water  has  fil- 
tered through  rocks  and  soils,  and  reap- 
V  pears  as  spring  or  river-water,  it  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  charged  with  salts 
derived  from  the  earth,  such  as  sea-salt, 
gypsum  and  chalk.  When  the  propor- 
tion of  these  is  small  the  water  is  csaled 
softy  when  larger  it  is  called  hard  water. 
The  former  dissolves  soap  better,  and  is 
therefore  preferred  for  washing;  the  lat- 
ter is  often  pleasanter  to  drink.  The 
only  way  to  ohtain  perfectly  pure  water 
is  to  distil  it.  Distilled  water  is  pre- 
served in  clean  well  stopped  bottles,  and 
used  in  chemical  operations.  Water  is 
reposited  in  the  earth  in  inexhaustible 
quantities,  where  it  is  preserved  fresh 
and  cool,  and  from  which  it  issues  in 
springs,  which  form  streams  and  rivers. 
But  the  great  reservoirs  of  water  on  the 
globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes, 
which  cover  more  than  three-fifths  of 
its  surface,  and  from  which  it  is  raised 
by  evaporation,  and,  uniting  with  the  air 
in  the  state  of  vapor,  is  wafted  over  the 
earth  ready  to  be  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail.  Water  is  a 
compound  substance,  consisting  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion  of 
2  volumes  of  the  former  gas  to  1  vol- 
ume of  the  latter  ;  or  by  weight  it  is 
composed  of  2  parts  of  hydrogen  united 
with  16  parts  of  oxygen. — v.t.  to  wet, 
overflow,  or  supply  witn  water :  to  wet 
and  press  so  as  to  give  a  wavy  appear- 
ance to. — v.i,  to  shed  water :  to  take  in 
water.  [A.S.  water ;  Dut.  water ,  GJer. 
wasser  ;  Or.  hydOr,  L.  udus,  wet,  unda, 
a  wave.  Sans,  t/da,  water ;  conn,  with 
w'et.I 

WATER-CARRIAGE,  waw'ter-kar'ij,  n., 
carriage  or  conveyance  by  water. 

WATERCLOCK,  waw'ter-klok,  n.  a  dock 
which  is  made  to  go  by  the  fall  of  water, 

WATER-CLOSET,  waw'ter-kloz'et,  n.  a 
closet  used  as  a  privy,  in  which  the  di»> 
charges  are  carried  on  by  water. 
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WATER -COLOR,  waw'ter-kul'ur,  n.  a 
color  or  pigment  diluted  with  loater  and 

WB^um,  instead  of  oil. 
ATERCOURSE,  waw^ter-kOrs,  n.  a  course 
or  channel  for  v^ter. 

WATERFALL,  waw'ter-fawl,  n.  a  faU  or 
perpendicular  desce^it  of  a  body  of  water: 
a  cataract  or  cascade. 

WATER-FOWL,  waVter-fowl,  n.  a  bird 
that  frequents  the  water,  or  lives  about 
rivers,  lakes,  or  on  or  near  the  sea :  an 
aquatic  fowl.  The  term  is  generally 
applied  to  web-footed  birds,  but  some- 
times employed  also  to  include  herons, 
plovers,  and  other  birds  which  frequent 
rivers,  lakes,  and  sea-shores. 

WATER-FOX,  waw'ter-foks,  n.  a  name 
given  to  the  carp  on  account  of  its  sup- 

W posed  cunning.    Iz.  Walton. 
ATER-FRAME,   waVter-fr&m,    n.    the 
name  given  to  Arkwright*s»  frame  for 
spinning  cotton  on  account  of  its  having 
been  at  first  dri  ven  by  water.    Called  also 
Throstle  (which  see). 
WATER-FUkROW,  waw'ter-fur-^J,  n.  in 
affri.  a  deep  furrow  made  for  conducting 
water  from  the  ground  and  keeping  it 
dry. 
WATER-FURROW,  waw'ter-fur-0,  v.t  to 
plough  or  open  water-furrows  in:  to  drain 
by  means  or  water-furrows.    Tusser, 
WATER-GALL,  waw'ter-giiwl,  n.  a  cavity 
made  in  the  earth  by  a  torrent  of  water: 
an  appearance  in  the  sky  known  from 
experience  to  presage  the  approach  of 
rain  :  a  rainbow-colored  spot :  an  imper- 
fectly formed  or  a  secondary  rainbow : 
a  weather-gall.     *' False  good  news  are 
always  proMduced  by  true  good,  like  the 
tcater-gall  by  the  rainbow.  "-—JJ.  Walpole, 
And  round  about  her  tear-dlstalned  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  toater-gaiU  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  Btorma.—Sluik. 

[Water,  and  O.  E.  gallet  Ice.  gaUi,  Qer. 
gaJle,  fault,  flaw,  imperfection.] 
WATER-GAS,  waw'ter-gas,  n.  an  iUu- 
minating  gas  obtained  by  decomposing 
water.  Steam  is  passed  over  red-hot 
coke,  when  the  oxygen  being  absorbed 
the   hydrogen  and   carbonic  oxide  are 

gassed  through  a  retort  in  which  car- 
onaceous  matter  is  undergoing  decom- 
position, absorbing  therefrom  sufficient 
carbon  to  render  it  luminous  whea 
lighted. 

WATERQAUQE  or  WATERGAGE,  waw'- 
ter-gaj,  n.  an  instrument  for  gauging  or 
measuring  the  quantity  of  water, 

WATER-INCH,  waw'ter-insh,  n.  in  hy- 
dratUice,  a  measure  of  water  equal  to 
the  quantity  discharged  in  24  hours 
through  a  circular  opening  of  1  inch  dia- 
meter leading  from  a  reservoir,  under 
the  least  pressure,  that  is,  when  the 
water  is  only  so  high  as  to  merely  cover 
the  orifice.  This  quantity  is  500  cubic 
feet  very  nearly. 

WATERING- PLACE,  waVter-ing-plas,  n. 
A  place  where  water  may  be  obtained  :  a 
place  to  which  people  resort  to  drink 
mineral  water,  or  bathe,  etc. 

WATERISH,  waw'ter-ish,  adj\  resembling 
water :  somewhat  watery  :  thin, 

WATERLANDER,  waw'ter-land-er,  WA- 
TERTiANDIAN,  waw'ter-land-yan,  n.  a 
member  of  the  more  moderate  of  the  two 
sections  into  which  the  Dutch  Anabap- 
tists became  divided  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  question  of  excommunica- 
tion, both  with  regard  to  the  strictness 
and  severity  with  which  it  was  applied, 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  it  reached, 
their  opponents  extending  it  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  offender:  so  called  from  a 
district  in  Holland  called  Waterlaixd, 

WATER-LEVEL,  waw'ter-lev'el,  n.  the 
level  formed  by  the  surface  of  still  waten 


a  levelling  instrument  In  which  water  is 
employed  instead  of  mercury  or  spirit  of 
wine.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  contain- 
ing water,  open  at  both  ends,  and  having 
the  ends  turned  up.  When  the  tube  is 
placed  on  a  horizontal  surface  the  water 
will  stand  at  the  same  height  in  the 
turned  up  ends,  and  when  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  the  water  will  manifest- 
ly stand  nighest  in  the  depressed  end. 

WATER-LILY,  waw'ter-liri,  n.  a  water- 
plant  like  a  Zt7y,  with  large  floating 
leaves 

WATERLINE,  waw'ter-lln,  n.  the  line  on 
a  ship  to  which  the  water  rises. 

WATER-LOGGED,  waw'ter-logd,  adj.  ren- 
dered Zoa-like,  or  unmanageable,  from  be- 
ingfilled with  water, 

WATERMAN,  waw'ter-man,  n.  a  man  who 
plies  a  boat  on  water  for  hire :  a  boat- 
man :  a  ferryman. 

WATERMARK,  waw'ter-m&rk,  n.  a  mark 
showing  the  height  to  which  toater  has 
risen :  a  tide  mark :  a  mark  wrought 
into  paper. 

WATEBMILL,waw'ter-mil,  n,  a  miU  driven 
by  water, 

WATER-PARTING,  waw'ter-pArt'ing,  n. 
same  as  Watershed. 

WATER-POWER,  waw'ter-pow'er,  n.  the 
power  of  watert  employed  to  move  ma- 
chin  ei*y,  etc. 

WATERPROOF,  waw'ter-pr66f,CMy.  imper- 
vious to  water  :  so  firm  and  compact  as 
not  to  admit  water:  as,  vxiterprooj  cloth, 
leather,  or  felt.  Many  solutions  and  com- 
positions have  been  employed  for  the 
fiurpose  of  rendering  cloth  and  other 
hings  water-proof,  but  caoutchouc  or 
india-rubber  has  now  nearly  superseded 
all  other  agents  for  this  purpose :  any 
substance,  as  caoutchouc,  a  sc'-^Mon  of 
soap  and  alum,  or  of  isinglass  /•  tth  in- 
fusion of  galls,  for  renaering  cloth, 
leather,  etc.,  impervious  or  nearly  im- 

W pervious  to  water. 
ATERSHED,  waw'ter-shed,  n.  the  line 
which  separates  two  river-basins :  a  dis- 
trict from  which  several  rivers  rise.  [See 
Shed,  to  part.] 
WATER-SPOUT,  waVter-spowt,  «.  a  re- 
markable meteorologrical  phenomenon 
freauently  observed  at  sea,  and  exactly 
analogous  to  the  whirlwinds  experienced 
on  land.  It  occurs  when  opposite  winds 
of  different  temperatures  meet  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  whereby  a  great 
amount  of  vapor  is  condensed  into  a 
thick  black  cloud,  to  which  a  vertical 
motion  is  given.  This  vertical  motion 
causes  it  to  take  the  form  of  a  vast  fun- 
nel, which,  descending  near  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  draws  up  the  water  in  its 
vortex,  which  joins  m  its  whirling  mo- 
tion. The  whole  column,  which  after  the 
junction  extends  from  the  sea  to  the 
clouds,  assumes  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance, being  of  a  light  color  near  its  axis, 
but  dark  along  the  sides.  When  acted 
on  by  the  wind  the  column  assumes  a 
position  oblique  to  the  horizon,  but  in 
calm  weather  it  maintains  its  vertical 
position,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
carried  along  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Sometimes  tne  upper  and  lower  parts 
move  with  different  velocities,  causing 
the  parts  to  separate  from  each  other,  o^ 
ten  with  a  loua  report.  The  whole  of  the 
vapor  is  at  length  absorbed  in  the  air,  or 
it  aescends  to  the  sea  in  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain.  Sudden  gusts  of  wind,  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  are  very  common 
m  the  vicinity  of  water-spouts.  What 
are  sometimes  called  water-epouts  on  land 
are  merely  heavy  falls  of  rain  of  a  very 
local  character,  and  may  or  may  not  be 
accompanied  with  whirling  windJs.    Iliey 


occur  generally  during  thunder-storms, 
and  differ  only  from  severe  haU-storms 
in  point  of  temperature. 
WATER-TABLE,  waw'ter-tfi'bl,  n.  a 
moulding  or  other  projection  in  the 
wall  of  a  building  to  throw  off  the 
Mrater 

WATERTIGHT,  waw'ter-tit,  adj,  so  tight 
as  not  to  admit  water,  nor  let  it  escape. 

WATERWHEEL,  waw'ter-hwSl,  n.  a  wheel 
moved  by  water :  an  engine  for  raising 

WATERWORK,  waw'ter-wurk,  n,  any 
work  or  engine  by  ^hich  water  is  fur- 
nished, as  to  a  town,  etc.,  usually  in  the 
pl, 

WATERY,  waw'ter-i,  adj,  pertaining  to  or 
like  water :  thin  or  transparent :  taste- 
less :  containing  or  abounding  with  wa- 
ter. — n.  Wa'teriness. 

WATTLE,  wot'l,  n.  a  twig  or  flexible  rod  : 
a  hurdle :  the  fleshy  excrescence  under 
the  throat  of  a  cock  or  a  turkey. — v.t,  to 
bind  with  wattles  or  twigs :  to  form  by 
plaiting  twigs.     [A.S.  tcatul,] 

WAUL,  wawl,  v,i,  to  cry  as  a  cat.  [Imi- 
tative.] 

WAVE,  w&v,  n,  a  ridge  on  the  surface  of 
water  swaying  or  moving  backwards  and 
forwards ;  a  state  of  vibration  propa- 
l^ated  through  a  system  of  particles : 
inequality  of  surface :  a  line  or  streak 
like  a  wave. — v,i,  to  move  like  a  wave  : 
to  play  loosely :  to  be  moved,  as  a  signal 
or  a  flag :  to  fluctuate. — v.t,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards  :  to  brandish  : 
to  waft  or  beckon  :  to  raise  into  inequal- 
ities of  surface.  [M.E.  waive — ^A.S.  vxeg ; 
cog.  with  Ger.  woge.  Ice.  vogr;  allied  to 
Vogue,  Waver.] 

WAVELESS,  wav'les,  adj„  free  from 
waves:  undisturbed. 

WAVELET,  wav'let,  n.  a  littU  wave.  [Dim. 
of  Wave.J 

WAVE-OFFERING,  wfiv'-ofer-ing,  n.  (B.) 
an  offering  waved  towards  the  four  points. 

WAVER,  wav'er,  v.t.  to  move  to  and  fro:  to 
shake  :  to  be  unsteady  or  undetermined : 
to  be  in  danger  of  fallmg. — n.  Wav^ereb. 
[Aji  exten sion  of  Wave.] 

WAVY,  wav'i,  adj,  full  of  or  rising  in 
waves :  playing  to  and  fro  :  undulating. 

WAX,  wats,  n.  a  fat-like  yellow  substance 
produced  by  bees,  and  used  by  them  in 
making  their  cells:  any  substance  like  it, 
as  that  in  the  ear  :  the  substance  used  to 
seal  letters :  that  used  by  shoemakers  to 
rub  their  thread. — v.t.  to  smear  or  rub 
with  wax. — adj.  Wax'en.  [A.S.  treaa?, 
wcBx;  Ice.  vaa:,  Dut.  was,  Grer.  wachs.'] 

WAX,  waks,  v.i.  to  grow  or  increase,  esp. 
of  the  moon,  as  opp.  to  wane :  to  pass 
into  another  state.  [A.S.  weaxan  ;  Ice. 
vaxa,  Ger.  wachsen,  Goth,  wahsjan ;  L. 
aiioeo,  to  increase,  Gr.  atixand,  Sans. 
vaksh,  Zend,  ukh^s.^ 

WAXCLOTH,  waks'kloth,  n.,  c/offc  covered 
with  a  coating  of  wax,  used  for  table- 
covers,  etc.  :  a  popular  name  for  all  oil 
floorcloths. 

WAXEN,  waks'n,  (B.)  pa.  p.  of  Wax, 
groum. 

WAX-PALM,  waks'-pAm,  n,  a  species  of 
palm,  the  Ceroxylon  andicola,  found  in 
South  America.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Andes,  and  is  found  chiefly  between  4® 
and  5®  of  north  latitude,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
among  rugged  precipices.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  180  feet.  The  trunk  is 
marked  bv  rings,  caused  by  the  falling 
off  of  the  leaves,  which  are  18  to  20  feet 
long,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  secre- 
tion, consisting  of  two-thirds  resin  and 
one-third  wax.  This  substance  is  also 
exuded  from  the  leaves,  is  whitdsh,  al- 
most  inodorous,  except   when   heated, 
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when  it  gives  out  a  resinous  odor.  In 
the  region  in  which  it  grows  the  wax, 
usually  mixed  with  bees'-wax  and  tallow, 
is  made  into  candles.  The  odIv  other 
palm  which  exudes  wax,  and  that  in  a 
sort  of  scales  from  the  palmate  leaves,  is 
the  Carnauba  palm,  found  plentifully  in 
Brazil. 
WAX-PAPER,  waks'-pfi-per,  n.  a  kind  of 
paper  prepared  by  spreading  over  its  sur- 
face a  coating  made  of  white  wax,  tur- 
pentine, and  spermaceti. 

WAX-BED,  waks'-ied,  adj  of  a  bright  red 

color,  resembling  that  of  sealing-wax. 

"  Wax-red  Iip8."—Sfeafc. 
WAX-SCOT,  waks'-skot,  n.  a  duty  ancient- 

ly  paid  twice  a  ^ear  towards  the  cbar^ 

of  wax-Ksandles  u  churches. 

WAX-WING,  waks'-wing,  «.  the  common 
name  of  the  species  of  dentirostral  birds 
of  the  genus  Ampelis.  They  are  so  named 
because  most  of  them  have  small,  oval, 
horny  appendages  on  the  secondaries  of 
the  wings  of  the  color  of  red  sealing-wax. 
Only  three  species  have  been  recorded, 
viz.  the  Bohemian  wax-win^  or  chatterer 
{A,  ffarrula)t  a  migratory  bird,  which  has 
a  wide  geographical  range,  the  American 
wax-wing  or  cedar-bird  {A.  carolvhen9is), 
which  is  confined  to  North  America,  and 
the  red-winged  chatterer  or  Japanese 
wax-wing  (X  pheniooptera)j  an  Asiatic 
bird. 

"WAXWORK,  waks'wurk,  n.,  work  made 
of  UMKT,  esp.  figures  or  models  formed  of 
tgoar. 

WAXT,  waks'i,  ac^',  resembling  1000?: 
soft :  adhesive. 

WAY,  W&,  n.  passa^ :  road :  length  of 
space :  distance  :  direction :  manner  of 
life  :  advance  in  life :  general  manner  of 
acting :  means :  manner  :  will. — ^Bt  the 
WAY,  as  we  go  on.— Ways  and  means, 
resources  of  revenue.  [A.S.  tveg :  Qer, 
weQf  L.  via,  Sans,  vaha ;  akin  to  veho,  to 
carry;  Gr.  oehoa,  a  carriage.   Cf.  Weioh.] 

WAYBILL,  wa'bil,  n.  list  of  goods  carried 

by  a  freight  train  on  railways. 
WAYFARER,  wS'ffir-er,  n.  onewho/arc« 

or  goes  on  his  tvaff:  a  traveller  or  pass- 

encrer. 
WAYFARING,  wft'far-ing,  adfj.  travelling 

or  passing, 
WAYLAY,  wa-la'  or  wftlS,  vJ.  to  lie  in  the 

way  for :  to  watch  or  lie  in  ambush  for. 

WAYMARK,  wa'm&rk,  n.  {B.)  a  guidepost. 

WAYWARD,  wa'ward,  a^f.  froward:  will- 
ful.—^. Way'wariwess.  [Rrob.  origi- 
nally sig.  **  taking  one's  own  way "  (cf. 
the  ady.  Frowabd).] 

WAYWISE,  wa'wiz,  acH.  expert  in  finding 
or  keeping  the  way:  knowing  the  way  or 
route.    Ash, 

WAYWISER,  wa'wiz-er,  n.  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  distance  which  one  has 
travelled  on  the  road :  an  odometer  or 
pedometer.  ' '  I  went  to  see  Colonel  Blount 
who  showed  me  the  application  of  the 
waywiaer  to  a  coach,  exactly  measuring 
the  miles,  cmd  showing  them  by  an  index 
as  we  went  on.  It  had  3  circles,  one  point- 
iAff  to  the  number  of  rods,  another  to  the 
mUes,  by  10  to  1000,  with  all  the  sub- 
divisions of  quarters."  —  Evdyn.  [Qer. 
wegweiMT,  from  weg,  way,  and  tmsen, 
to  direct«1 

WAYWODE,  WAIWODE,  wa'wOd,  n.  a 
name  originally  given  to  military  com- 
manders m  various  Slavonic  countries, 
and  afterwards  to  governors  of  towns 
or  provinces.  It  was  borne  for  a  time 
by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
who  subsequently  took  the  title  of  Hos- 
podar.  [PoL  aiiul  Russ.  woyewoda,  lit. 
army  leader,  from  looi,  an  army,  and 
fcoda,  to  lead.]  ^ 


WAYWORN,  wft'wSrn,  a^f.  worn  ont  by 

travel. 
WE,  we,  pron^jPh  of  I:  I  and  another  or 
others :  I  ana  he  or  she,  or  I  and  they. 
We  is  sometimes,  like  they,  vaguely  used 
for  society,  people  in  general,  the  world, 
etc.,  but  when  the  speiiker  or  writer  uses 
toe  he  identifies  himself  more  or  less  di- 
rectly with  the  statement ;  when  he  uses 
they  he  implies  no  such  identification. 
Both  pronouns  thus  used  may  be  trans- 
lated by  the  French  on  and  the  German 
man ;  as  tve  (or  t?iey)  say— on  dit,  man 
acfot, 

(vice)  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  th<^n  embrace.— Bape. 
•'  *  They  say  so.'  *  And  who  are  "  they  "f 
Evervbody — nobody.  They!  They  is  a 
regrufar  scandal-monger,  an  unknown, 
unacknowledged,  unseen,  unanswered, 
unauthorized  creation  quoted  on  all  oc- 
casions.' " — Mrs,  S,  C,  Hall,  We  is  fre- 
quently used  by  individuals,  as  editors, 
authors,  and  tfaie  like,  when  alludiDg  to 
themselves,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  egotism  which  it  is  assumed 
would  result  from  the  frequent  use  of 
the  pronoun  I,  though  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  is  any  less  ego- 
tistic than  J,  in  authorship.  The  plural 
style  is  also  used  by  kings  and  other  po- 
tentates, and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  in  his  edicts  by  King  John  of  En- 
gland, according  to  others  by  Richard  I. 
The  French  and  German  sovereigns  fol- 
lowed the  example  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

We  char^  you,  on  aUegianoe  to  awndf^ 
To  hold  your  alaushtering  hands.— SJbafc. 
[A.S.  w4,  O.S.  we,  wi.  Ice.  vir,  veer,  Dan. 
and  Sw.  vi,  Dut.  toij,  Ger.  wir,  Qoth.  wets; 
cog.  Sans,  vo^m— we.  The  initial  w  or 
V  is  supposed  to  represent  m  of  the  old 
radical  ma,  me,  I,  and  the  suflSx  8  (Qer.  r) 
to  be  a  relic  of  an  old  demonstrative  rnna 
joined  to  the  first  pronoun.  Originally, 
therefore,  toe^-^ma-ama^'^I-hfhat  (or  he),] 

WEAK,  wek,  ojcfj.  soft :  wanting  strength: 
not  able  to  sustain  a  great  weight:  want- 
ing health  :  easily  overcome  :  feeble  of 
mmd  :  wanting  moral  force  :  frail :  un- 
steady :  slight  or  incomplete :  having 
little  of  the  chief  ingredient:  Impressible: 
inconclusive.— ^v.  wkak'ly. — n. Weak'- 
NBS8.  [  A.S.  wac,  pliant — wican,  to  yield; 
co^.  with  Dut.  week.  Ice.  veQc^,  Qer. 
f£eic/ij 

WEAK£N,  wSk'n,  vd,  to  make  weak :  to 
reduce  in  strength  or  spirit. — vA,  to  grow 
weak  or  weaker.  [A.S.  toacian;  Qer. 
weicihen.    See  Weakj 

WEAKLINQ,  w^k'ling,  fu  a  weak  or  feeble 
creature. 

WEAKLY,  wSkTi,  acj/..  tpeak  in  body  or 
mind. 

WEAL,  w6l,  n.  state  of  being  weU:  a 
sound  or  prosperous  state  :  welfare. 
rA.S.  wela,  wealth,  bliss;  Qer.  wohJ. 
See  Well,  ocy.l 

WEAL,  w«l,  n.  a  form  of  Wale. 

WEALD,  weld,  n,  a  wood  or  forest:  a 
wooded  region:  an  open  country.  [A.S. 
toeald,  Ger.  waid,  wood,  from  the  root 
of  Wild.] 

WEALDEN,  wSld'n,  a4i.  (geol)  pertaining 
to  the  upper  oolitic  series  of  rocks.  [So 
called  because  first  studied  in  the  wealds 
in  S.  of  England.] 

WEALTH,  welth,  n.  large  possessions  of 
any  kind :  riches.  [Lit.  '*  state  of  being 
well  or  prosperous ;"  an  eictension  of 
Weal,  state  of  being  well.] 

WEALTHIEST,  welthl-est,  Qd§.  superl.  of 
Wealthy:  (Pr,  Bk.,  Ps.  Ixxviii,  81)  fat- 
test.     

WEALTHY,  welth'i,  a<W.  rich :  (B.)  pros- 
perous.— adv.  Wealth^ilt. — ii.W&alth'- 


WEAN,  wSn,  v.t.  to  accustom  to  do  with* 
out  the  breast :  to  reconcile  to  the  want 
of  anything:  to  estrange  the  affections 
from  any  object  or  habit.  [A.8.  weniam ; 
Ice.  vevja,  Ger.  gewohnen,  to  accustom, 
ent'Wohnen,  to  d^use,  to  wean.] 

WEAPON,  wep'un,  n.  any  instrument  of 
offence   or    defence. — a!aj,   Wbap'oned 
[A.8.  wcBpen ;  Goth,  vepna,  arms,  Ger 
vxiffen  and  t/^ogpen.] 

WEAPON-SALVE,  wep'on-s&v,  n.  a  saJve 
which  was  supposed  to  cure  the  wound 
by  being  applied  to  the  weapon  tbat 
made  it.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says  the 
salve  produces  sympathy  between  the 
wound  and  the  weapon,  citing  several 
instances  to  prove  that  "  as  the  sword  is 
treated  the  wound  inflicted  by  it  feels. 
Thus,  if  the  instrument  is  kept  wet  the 
wound  will  feel  cool,  if  held  to  the  fife 
it  will  fe^l  hot,'*  etc.  This  is  referred  to 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

She  baB  ta«n  the  bndcen  lance, 
AJid  washed  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 
And  mdved  the  aplinier  o*er  aod  o^er. 

Sir  W,  Scott  (Marmion), 

WEAK,  wfir,  v.t,  to  carry  on  the  body :  to 
have  the  appearance  or :  to  consume  by 
use,  time,  or  exposure :  to  waste  by  rub- 
bing: to  do  by  degrees. — v,f.  to  be  wasted 
by  use  or  time  :  to  be  spent  tediously:  to 
consume  slowly :  to  last  under  use :— 

f,t,  w5re ;  pa.p,  w6m.— n.  Wiear'sr. 
it.  ••  to  cover,*\A..S.  werian;  Ice.  verja,, 
cover,  Goth,  vasjan.    See  Vkst.] 

WEAR,  wSx,  n.  act  of  wearing :  lessening 
or  injury  by  use  or  friction.— Weab  Ain> 
Teab,  loss  Dy  wear  or  use. 

WEAR,  w&r,  t;.^  to  put  a  ship  on  another 

tack.    [Prob.  a  corr.  of  Veek.] 
WEAR,  w§r,  n.  another  spelling  of  Weir 
WEiARABLE,  wSr'a-bl,  ocy'.  fit  to  be  worn 

WEARISOME,  we'ri-sum,  adj,  making 
weary  :  tedious. — adv,  Wba'bibombly. — 

n.  Wea.'B180)ISNE86. 

WEARY,  we'ri,  a^j.  worn  out :  havinfc  the 
strength  or  i)atience  exhausted :  tiivd  : 
causing  weariness. — v,L  to  wear  out  or 
make  weary  :  to  reduce  the  strength  or 
patience  of  :  to  harass. — adv.  Wba^jolt. 
-^n,  Wsa'siness.    [A.S.  werig,] 

WEASEL,  wS'sl,  n.  a  small  animal  with  a 
slender  body  and  short  legs,  living  on 
birds,  mice,*  etc.  [A.8.  weme  ;  Ger.  trte- 
se/.] 

WEATHER,  wel/i'er,  n.  state  of  the  air  as 
to  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  wetness,  etc 
— t7.t.  to  affect  b^  exposing  to  the  air : 
to  sail  to  the  wmdward  of :  to  gain  or 
pass,  as  a  promontory  or  cape :  to  hold 
ont  stoutly  aflrainst  difficulties.  [A.S. 
weder ;  Ice.  vmhr,  Ger.  wetter,'] 

WEATHER-BEATEN,  we^fc'er-bgt'n,  adj, 
distressed  or  seasoned  by  the  weather. 

WEATHER  -  BOARD,  wef  ;i'er  -  bSrd,  n. 
{yiaut,)  that  side  of  a  ship  which  is  to- 
ward the  wind,  the  winaward  side ;  a 
piece  of  plank  placed  in  the  ports  of  a 
ship  when  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  protection  from  bad  weather ; 
weather-boards  are  fixed  in  an  inclined 
position,  so  as  to  turn  off  the  rain  with- 
out preventing  the  circulation  of  air  :  a 
boara  used  in  weather-boarding  (whick 
see^ 

WEATHER-BOARD,  wefA'er-bOrd,  vA.  tc 
nail  boards  upon,  as  a  roof  or  side  of  a 
house,  lapping  one  over  another,  in  order 
to  prevent  rain,  snow,  etc.,  from  pene- 
trating  them. 

WEATHER  -  BOARDING,  wetVer- hord- 
ing, n.  boards  nailed  with  a  lap  on  each 
other,  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the 
rain  and  snow,  used  in  roofing  and  siding. 

WEATHERBOUND,  wet/i'er-bownd,  a^, 
hownd  or  delayed  by  bad  weather. 
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WEATHERCOCK,  weth'ev-kok,  n.  a  vane 
(often  in  the  form  of  a  coc^)  to  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind :  anything  turning 
easily  and  often. 

WEATHERGAGE,  we^A'er-gaj,  n.  a  gage 
of  or  that  which  shows  the  weather :  the 
position  of  a  ship  to  the  windward  of 
another.  \ 

WEATHERSIDE,  wem'er-sid,  n.  the  tnnc?- 
ward  side, 

WEAVE,  w§v,  v.t,  to  twine  threads  to- 
gether :  to  unite  threads  in  a  loom  to 
form  cloth :  to  work  into  a  fabric :  to 
unite  by  intermixture. — v.i.  to  practice 
weaving  ',—pa,t,  w6ve,  (rarely)  weaved  ; 
©a.p.  wov'en.  [A.S.  wefan;  Ice.  ve/a, 
GBr.  lyebcn.] 

WEAVER,  wftv'er,  n.  one  who  weaves : 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  weave. 
"  Weavers  were  supposed  to  be  generally 
good  singers.  Their  trade,  being  seden- 
tary, they  had  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
ticing, and  sometimes  in  parts.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  weavers  in  Queen  Elizabeth *s  days 
were  Flemish  Calvinists,  who  fled  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
were  therefore  particularly  given  to 
sin^ng  psalms.  .  .  .  Hence  the  excla- 
mation of  Falstaff."  "  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver  !  I  could  sing  psalms,  and  all  man- 
ner of  songs." — Nares:  the  name  Weaver- 
Bird  is  given  to  insessorial  birds  of  various 
genera.  They  are  so  called  from  the  re- 
markable structure  of  their  nests,  which 
are  woven  in  a  very  wonderful  manner 
of  various  vegetable  substances.  Some 
species  build  their  nests  separate  and 
singly,  and  hang  them  from  slender 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  others 
build  in  companies,  numerous  nests  sus- 
pended from  the  branches  of  a  tree  being 
under  one  roof,  though  eacli  on^  forms  a 
separate  compartment  and  has  a  separate 
entrance.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
'  parts  of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  Australia, 
none  being  found  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  Ploceus  tcterocephcUus,  or  yellow- 
crowned  weaver,  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  constructs  an  isolated  pen- 
sile kidney-shaped  nest,  about  7  inches 
long  by  4i  broad,  with  an  opening  in  the 
Bide.  I^atnralists  are  not  quite  agreed 
as  to  whether  the  nests  of  the  weaver- 
bird  are  built  in  their  own  peculiar  man- 
ner as  a  means  of  preservation  against 
the  rain,  or  against  the  attacks  of  ser- 
pents and  small  quadrupeds,  probably 
the  latter. 

WEAVING,  wgv'ing,  n.  the  act  of  one  who 
weaves :  the  act  or  art  of  producing 
cloth  or  other  textile  fabrics  by  means 
of  a  loom  from  the  combination  of 
threads  or  filaments.  In  all  kinds  of 
weaving,  whether  plain  or  figured,  one 
system  of  threads,  called  the  woof  or 
weft,  is  made  to  pass  alternately  under 
and  over  another  system  of  threads 
called  the  warp^  web,  or  6kain.  The  es- 
sential operations  are  the  successive  rais- 
ing of  certain  threads  of  the  warp  and 
the  depression  of  others  so  as  to  form  a 
decussation  or  shed  for  the  passage  of  the 
weft  yarn,  which  is  then  beaten  up  b^ 
means  of  a  lay  or  batten.  Weaving  is 
performed  by  the  hand  in  what  are  called 
ka7ui4ooni8,  or  by  steam  in  what  are 
called  power-looms,  but  the  general  ar- 
rangements for  both  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  saime.  Weaving,  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  term,  comprehends 
not  only  those  textile  fabrics  which  are 
prepared  in  the  loom,  but  also  net-work, 
lace-work,  etc. 

WBB,  web,  n.  that  which  is  tooven:  the 
fine  texture  spun  by  the  spider  as  a  snare 
for  files :  a  film  over  the  eye :  the  skin 
between  the  toes  of  waterfowls :  a  large 


roll  of  paper.  [A.S.  webb;  Ice.  vefr, 
Ger.  gewehe  ;  from  root  of  Weave,] 

WEBBED,  webd,  adj,  having  the  toes 
united  by  a  web  or  skin. 

WEBBING,  web'ing,  n.  a  narrow  icoven 
fabric  of  hemp,  used  for  chairs,  etc. 

WEB-FOOTED,  web'-foot'ed,  adj.  having 
webbed  feet. 

WEB-PRESS,  web'-pres,  n.  a  printing-ma- 
chine which  takes  its  paper  from  the 
web  or  roll :  much  used  in  newspaper 
and  such  like  printing. 

WED,  wed,  v.t.  to  marry  :  to  join  in  mar- 
riage :  to  unite  closely.^v.i,  to  marry : 
— P^*P'  wedd'ing;pa.f.  and  pa»jp.  wedd'ed 
or  wed.  [A.S.  weddan,  to  engage,  to 
marry  (Ger.  wetten,  to  wagerV--MJedd,  a 
pledge,  cog.  with  Goth,  vadi,  Ger.  wette, 
a  bet.    See  Gage,  and  Wage,  Waqeb,] 

WEDDED,  wed'ed,  adj,  married :  belonging 
to  marriage. 

WEDDING,  wedding,  n»  marriage  :  mar- 
riage ceremony. 

WEDGE,  wej,  ».  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
thick  at  one  end  and  sloping  to  a  thin 
edge  at  the  other,  used  in  splitting:  a 
mass  of  metal.  —  v*t.  to  cleave  with  a 
wedge :  to  force  or  drive  with  a  wedge  : 
to  press  closely :  to  fasten  with  a  wedge. 
[A.S.  wecg;  Ice.  veggr,  Ger.  week,  a  wedge; 
prob.  from  the  root  of  Way,  Weigh.] 

WeDGEWOOD-WARE,  wej'wood-war,  n. 
a  kind  of  semi- vitrified  pottery  much 
esteemed.  [Inventod  by  Josiah  Wedge- 
wood  (1780-©5).l 

WEDLOCK,  wed^ok,  n.  marriage  :  matri- 
mony. TLit.  ''state  of  being  wedded," 
A.S,  ivedlac — ^Wbd,  and  4a^,  **a  gift,*' 
"sport.*'      See    Lare,    a    game,    and 

WEDNESDAY,  wena/da,  n.  fourth  day  of 
the  week.  [A.S.  Wddenes  dceg,  "the  day 
of  WSden  or  Odin,"  the  chief  Teutonic 
deity,] 

WEE,  we,  adj,  small.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  weeny, 
snmll,  A.S.  htvcene,  Ger.  tvenig;  cf.  Scot, 
a  wheen,  a  amall  number.] 

WEED,  wed,  n.  any  useless  plant  of  small 
growth:  anything  useless  or  troublesome. 
— ^.i.  to  free  from  weeds:  to  remove  any- 
thing hurtful  or  offensive. — n.  Weed'er. 
[A.S.  weod,  an  herb.] 

WJfiED,  wed,  n,  a  garment ;  an  article  of 
clothing;  "Lowly  shepherd's  weeds.^* 
-—Spenser  ;  "  Palmer's  weeds,** — Milton ; 
"This  silken  rag,  this  beggar-woman's 
weed**  —  Tenrvuson :  an  upper  or  outer 
earment;  "Mis  own  hands  putting  on 
Both  shirt  and  weede,** — Chapman:  an 
article  of  dress  worn  in  token  of  mourn- 
ing ;  mourning  garb  ;  mournings ;  "In 
a  mourning  t^ea,  with  ashes  upon  her 
head,  and  tears  abundantly  flowing." — 
Milton,  In  this  sense  used  ncrw  in  the 
plural,  and  more  specifically  applied  to 
the  mourning  dress  of  a  widow.  "A 
widow's  toeeds  are  still  spoken  of,  mean- 
ing her  appropriate  mourning  dress." — 
Nares,  rA.S.  ufad,  wcede,  a  garment,  O. 
Fris.  wed,  wede,  Dut.  (ge)tc€Uid,  Ice.  vdd, 
O.Ger.  wdt,  clothing,  a  garment ;  from 
same  root  as  Goth,  ga-vidan,  to  bind, 
and  as  E.  weave,  withy,] 

WEEDY,  wedl,  acy,  consisting  of  weeds: 
full  of  weeds. 

WEEK,  w3k,  n.  the  space  of  seven  da3rs : 
the  space  from  one  Sunday  to  another : 
a  cycle  of  time  whioh  has  been  used  from 
the  earhest  ages  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  is  now  universally  adopted  over  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  worlds.  It 
has  been  c6mmonly  regarded  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  that 
space  of  time.  It  is  besides  the  most 
oovious  and  convenient  division  of  the 
lunar  or  natural  month.— Thk  (that) 
DAY  WEEK,  the  same  day  a  week  after- 


wards :  the  corresponding  day  in  the 
succeeding  week.  "  This  day  iveeJc  you 
will  be  alone." — Oiarlotte  Bronte, — ^r as- 
sign WEEK,  the  week  containing  Good 
Friday. — The  Feast  of  weeks,  a  Jewish 
festival  lasting  seven  weeks,  that  is,  a 
"week  of  weeks"  after  the  Passover. 
It  corresponds  to  our  Pentecost  or  Whit- 
suntide.— A  PROPHETIC  WEEK,  in  Scrip, 
a  week  of  years  or  seven  years.  [O.  E. 
tjceke,  toike,  A.S.  toice ;  Dut.  tceek,  Ice. 
vika,  a  week.  Origin  and  further  con- 
nections  doubtful.] 
WEEK-DAY,  w6k'-da,  n,  any  day  of  the 
week  except  Sunday. 
One  solid  dish  bis  'week-day  meal  affordfl. 
Ad  added  pudding  Bolenmized  the  hmd^a.—'J^ope, 

WEEKLY,  wek'li,  ac^j,  conaing,  happening, 
or  done  onoe  a  week, — adv,  once  a  week. 
'^.  a  publication  appeartog  once  a  week. 

WEEN,  wen,  v.i,  to  think  or  fancy.  [A.S. 
wenan  —  uoen  (Ger.  wahn),  expec5tation,. 
hope.] 

WEBP,  wSp,  v,i,  to  express  grief  by  shed- 
ding tears :  to  wail  or  lament.— ^.t.  to 
lament :  to  pour  forth  :—^a,t,  and  pa. p. 
wept.  [A.S.  taqmn;  allied  to  Gk>th.  wp- 
jan,  E.  WHOOP.] 

WEEPER,  w€p'er,  n.  one  who  tueefw ;  a 
white  border  round  the  sleeve  of  a  motem- 
ing  dress. 

WEEPING,  wgp'ing,  adj.  drooping  the 
branches  (as  it  were  through  grief). 

WEEPING-ASH,  w6p'ing-a«h,  n.,  Frax- 
inus  pendvJa,  a  variety  of  ash  difTering 
from  the  common  ash  only  in  its  branches 
arching  downwards  instead  of  upwards. 

WEEPING-BIRCH,  wftp'ing^berch,  n,  a 
variety  of  the  birch-tree,  known  as  Be- 
tula  pemifUa,  with  drooping  branches. 
It  is  very  common  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  It  differs  from  the  oommon 
birch  not  only  in  its  weeping  habit,  but 
also  in  its  voucg  shoots  o^ng  quite 
smooth,  bright  chestnut  brown  when 
ripe,  and  then  covered  with  little  white 
^i^arts 

WEBPD^G  -  CROSS,  wep'ine-kros,  «.  a 
cross,  often  of  stone,  erectea  on  or  by  the 
side  of  a  highway,  where  penitents  par- 
ticularly offered  their  devotions. 

For  here  I  mourn  for  your,  our  publike  kMee, 
And  doe  my  pennance  at  the  toefping-croBae. 

—Wither. 
—To  KBTUBN  or  COVE  HOUE  BY  WbBPINO- 

Cross,  an  old  phrase  meaning  to  suffer  a 
defeat  in  some  adventure  :  to  meet  with 
a  painful  repulse  or  failure :  to  repent 
sorrowfully  having  taken  a  certain 
course  or  engaged  in  a  particular  under- 
taking. "  But  the  time  will  come  when, 
comming  home  by  We^ng-Civase,  thou 
shalt  con  f esse  that  it  was  better  to  be  at 
home." — Lyly, 

WEEPINGLY,  wep'ing4i,  €uiv,  in  a  weep- 
ing manner:  with  weeping:  in  tears. 
*'  ohe  took  her  son  into  her  arms  weep- 
ingly  laughing." — Wotton. 

WEEPING-RIPE,  wep'ing-rip,  adj,  ripe  or 
ready  for  weeping.  **  The  king  wub  weep- 
ing-ripe for  a  gooQ  word." — Slkak, 

WEEPmG-ROCK,  wep'ing-rok.  n.  a  por- 
ous rock  from  which  water  gradually 
issues. 

WEEPINGK-SPRING,  wep'ing-spring,  n.  a 
spring  that  slowly  discharges  water. 

WEEPING-TREE,  w$p'ing-tre,  n.  a  name 
common  to  varieties  of  several  trees,  the 
branches  and  twigs  of  which  in  a  normal 
state  have  an  upward  direction,  while  in 
the  weeping  variety  the  branches  and 
branchlets  are  elongated  and  pendulous, 
or  drooping.  The  weeping- willow,  weep- 
ing-birch, and  weeping«<a8h  are  exam- 
ples. 

WEEPING-WILLOW,  wep'ingwwil-6,  n.  a 
species  of  willow,  the  Salix  babylonica, 
whose  branches  grow  very  long  and  slen- 
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der,  and  han^  down  nearly  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first 
planted  in  England  by  the  poet  Pope. 

WEEVIL,  weVil,  n.  a  small  kind  of  beetle 
very  destructive  to  grain,  [A.S.  wifel ; 
Ger.  toi^)el,  lAth.  wdoalas ;  from  the  root 
of  Weave.] 

WEFT,  weft,  n.  the  threads  woven  into  and 
crossing  the  warp.  [A.S.  iceft,  for  wtfed^ 
a  weak  pa, p.  of  vefan,  E.  Weave.] 

WEIGH,  w&,  v,t,  to  compare  by  the  bal- 
ance :  to  find  the  heaviness  of :  to  be 
equal  to  in  heaviness :  to  bear  up,  to 
raise,  esp.  a  ship's  anchor  :  to  ponder  in 
the  mind  :  to  consider  worthy  of  notice. 
— vA,  to  have  weight :  to  be  considered 
of  importance  :  to  press  heavily.  j^A.S. 
toegan,  to  cavry,  to  weigh  ;  Ger.  vnegen, 
to  weigh  ;  L.  veho,  to  carry.  Cf .  Way, 
Wain.T 

WEIGHT,  wS.t,  n.  the  heaviness  of  a  thing 
when  weighed,  or  the  amount  which  any- 
thing weighs :  the  force  with  which  a 
body  is  attracted  to  the  earth,  measured 
by  the  mass  into  the  acceleration :  a 
mass  of  metal  adjusted  to  a  standard 
and  used  for  finding  weight :  anything 
heavy:  a  ponderous  mass:  pressure :  im- 
portance :  power :  impressiveness.  [A.S. 
ge-tmht ;   Gher.  ge-wiaU ;   from  root  of 

WEIGH.] 

WEIGHTY,  wat'i,  adj,  heavy :  important  : 
forcible.— -adt7.  Weiqht'ily.— :^.Weioht'- 

IKEB8. 

WEIB,  WEAR,  wer,  n.  a  dam  across  a 
river :  a  fence  of  stakes  for  catching  fish. 
[AS.  locr,  an  inclosure — ^tuertan,  to  pro- 
tect ;  cf .  Ger.  ii^e/ir,  a  dam — wehren^  to 
ward.] 

WEIRD,  wSrd,  n.  a  spell  or  cbarm.-^acf;. 
skilled  in  witchcraft :  unearthly.  [A.S. 
wyrd,  fate — root  of  toeorthan,  Ger.  wer- 
den,  to  happen.    See  Worth.] 

WELCOME,  welTcuro,  adj.  received  with 
gladness :  admitted  willingly  :  causing 
gladness:  free  to  enjoy. — n.  kindly  re- 
ception.— v,L  to  receive  with  kindness  : 
to  entertain  hospitably.  [From  Comb 
and  VfUA^  influenced  also  by  Well.] 

WELD,  weld,  WOLD,  w5ld,  n.  a  plant  na- 
tive to  Great  Britain  and  several  Euro- 
pean countries,  used  by  dyers  to  give  a 
yellow  color,  and  (K>metimes  called  Dy- 
ers' Weed.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Kent 
for  the  London  dyers.  It  is  the  Reseda 
Luteola  of  botanists,  being  a  member  of 
the  same  genus  as  mignonette.  Some- 
times also  called  Wild  Woad.  TO.  E. 
todde^  wolde,  Scand.  toald.  Origin  aoubt- 
ful.]^ 

WELD,  weld,  v,L  to. unite  or  join  together 
into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces  of  metal, 
by  hammering  or  compression  when 
raised  to  a  great  heat.  Iron  and  platin- 
um, and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  met- 
als, may  be  hammered  together  when 
heated  to  nearly  a  state  of  semi-fusion  ; 
and  horn  and  tortoise-shell  may  be 
joined  firmly  by  pressure.  [O.  E.  itelle, 
Bcand.  toavl  (tne  final  d  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  word) ;  Ger.  and  Dut. 
wellenj  to  boil,  to  unite,  to  weld ;  Sw. 
tcdllat  to  weld  or  join  two  pieces  of  iron 
almost  at  a  melting  heat.  The  same 
word  as  weHl,  to  boil,  to  bubble  up,  to 
well.  '*  The  process  of  welding  iron  is 
named  in  manylanguages  from  the  word 
for  boiling.** — Wedgwood. 

WELD,  weld,  n.   a   junction,    as   of  two 

Eieces  of  iron,  when  heated  to  a  white 
eat  by  hammering  or  compression  :  as, 
a  firm  or  close  weld. 
WELD,  WELDE,  weld,  v.t  to  wield :  to 
manage  *.  to  direct :  to  govern.     '*  Those 
that  imM  the  awlul  crown."— Spenaer. 


WELDABLE,  weld'a-bl,  a4j\  capable  of 
being  welded. 

WELDER,  weld'er,  n.  one  who  welds. 

WELDER,  weld'er,  n.  in  Ireland,  a  mana- 
ger :  an  actual  occupant :  a  tenant  of 
land  under  a  middleman  or  series  of  mid- 
dlemen .  ' '  Such  immediate  tenants  have 
others  under  them,  and  so  a  third  and 
fourth  in  subordination,  till  it  comes  to 
the  tfteZder,  as  they  call  him,  who  sits  at 
a  rack-rent,  and  lives  miserably." — Swift, 

WELDING--HEAT,  weld'ing-hgt,  n.  the 
heat  necessary  for  welding  two  pieces  of 
metal :  specifically,  the  white  heat  to 
which  iron  bars  are  brought  when  about 
to  undergo  this  process. 

WELFARE,  wel'fftr,  n,  state  of  fari-ng  or 
doing  well :  freedom  from  any  calamity, 
etc.  :  enjoyment  of  health,  etc.  :  pros- 
perity. 

WjELKSN,  weFkin,  n.  the  sky  or  region 
of  clouds.  [A.S.  vxylcen,  wetcn^  cloud, 
air,  sky ;  Ger.  wolke,  cloud ;  conn,  with 
Well,  a  spring,  the  root  idea  being  the 
"rolling'*  (of  clouds)  in  the  air.] 

WELL,  wel,  n.  a  rise  of  water  from  the 
earth :  a  spring :  a  pit  in  the  earth 
whence  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained : 
an  inclosure  in  a  ship's  hold  round  the 
pumps :  the  open  space  in  the  middle 
of  a  staircase.  —  v.i.  to  issue  forth,  as 
water  from  the  earth :  to  spring. — 
Well-sprino  (B.),  n.  a  fountain.  [A.S. 
well;  Gter.  welle^  a  wave.  The  root  is 
found  in  A.S.  wealwiaUi  Goth,  vahjan, 
L.  volvere,  to  roll.] 

WELL,  wel,  adj.  good  in  condition  :  fortu- 
nate :  in  health. — adv.  in  a  proper  man- 
ner :  rightly :  thoroughly :  favorably : 
conveniently.— Well-pa'vored  (B.)  good- 
looking,  so  as  to  dr9.vf  favor. — ^Well-off, 
Well-to-do,  easy  in  circumstances,  rich. 
— ^Well-read,  widely  acauainted  with 
books.  rA.S.  tvel,  cog.  witn  Goth,  vaila, 
Ger.  wonlA  

WELLADAY,  wel'a-da,  WELLAWAY, 
wel'arwa,  int.  alas.  [Corr.  from  M.  E. 
weylatoay — A.  S.  wa  la  tra,  "woe,  lol 
\iroe  "1 

WELL-BEING,  wel'-be'ing,  n.  state  of  be- 
ing well. 

WELL-BORN,  wel'-bawm,  ac^f.,  horn  of  a 

food  or  respectable  family  :  not  of  mean 
irth. 

WELL-BRED,  wel'-bred,  a<W.,  bred  or 
trained  well :  educated  to  polished  man- 
ners. 

WELUNGTONIA,  wel-ing-tOn'i-a,  n.  the 
largest  of  existing  trees,  a  native  of  CaJi- 
fornia.  [Named  after  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington.] [almost. 

WELL-NiGH,  wel'-nl,  adv,  nearly  as  well: 

WELSH,  welsh,  adj.  pertaining  to  Wales 
or  its  inhabitants. — n.pl.  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales: — aing.  their  language.  [A.S. 
waJsc  (Ger.  wehchy^weaJhy  a  Welshman; 
hence  a  foreigner ;  ace.  to  Weigand,  from 
L.  Oallicu9—Oallu8y  a  Gaul.] 

WELSH-RABBIT,  welsh-rab'it,  n.  cheese 
melted  on  toasted  bread.  [Corr.  of  Welsh 
rate  hiW] 

WELT,  welt,  n.  a  kind  of  hsm  or  edging 
round  a  shoe. — v.t.  to  furnish  with  a 
welt.  [W.  gwald,  a  hem—grwa/,  a  wall, 
gwaliaw,  to  inclose.] 

WALTER,  wel'ter,  v.t,  to  roU  or  wallow 
about,  esp.  in  dirt.  [M.  E.  tDalteVt  to 
roll,  Sw.  valtra ;  conn,  with  Wai/tz  and 
Wallow.]        ^ 

WEN,  wen,  n.  a  wart :  a  fleshy,  pulpy  tu- 
mor, [A.S.  wenn,  a  swelling,  a  wart ; 
Dut.  wen.] 

WENCH,  wensh,  n,  a  low,  coarse  woman : 
a  strumpet. — v.i.  to  frequent  the  com- 
pany of  wenches  or  strumpets,  [A.S. 
wencUt  a  maid,prob.  a  Celt,  word ;  conn, 
with  W.  gweint,  to  serve.] 


WEND,  wend,  v.i.  to  go  :  to  wind  or  turn. 
[A.S.  wendan  (Ger.  wenden),  to  turn ; 
the  causative  of  Wind,  to  turn  round.] 

WENT,  went,  properly  pa.  f.  of  Wend,  but 

now  used  sspa.i.  of  Gk). 
WEPT,  wept,  jMZ.^  and  pa.p.  of  Weep. 
WERE,  wer,  v.i.  the  pi.  of  Was,  used  as 

pa.t.  of  Be.    [A.Sjvxjere;  Grer.  war,  Ice. 

vera,  to  be.    See  Was.] 

WERGILD,  wer'gild,  n.  (among  the  Old 
English  and  Germans)  a  fine  paid  in  com- 
pensation for  a  murder  or  severe  injury. 
[A.S.,  from  trer,  man  (see  Werwolf)» 
and  gild,  payment — geldan^  to  ,pay  (E. 
Yield).! 

WERWOLF,  wer'wOOlf,  n.  a  person  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  change  himself  into 
a  iDolf  at  pleasure.  [Lit.  **  man-wolf," 
A.S.  2i?er,  man  (Gk>th.  vair,  L.  vir),  and 

"W^OLP.l 

WESLETxAN,  wes'le-an,  cw(;.  pertaining  to 
J\esleyani8m. — n.  one  who  adopts  Wes- 
le  van  ism 

WESLEYANISM,  wes'le-an-izm,  n.  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  and  church  polity  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists :  Arminian  Meth- 
odism.   [Named  from  John  Wesley.] 

WFSTf  west,  n.  the  quarter  where  the  sun 
sets :  one  of  the  four  chief  points  of  the 
compass :  any  part  of  the  world  that 
relatively  to  another  place  lies  in  a 
westerly  direction,  as  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  England,  the  Western 
States  with  reference  to  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  China  with  reference  to  Cali- 
fornia, etc.  —  ad{j.  situated  toward  the 
west.     [A.S.:  Ger.  west.] 

WESTERLY,  west'er-li,  adj.  lying  towards 
the  toest :  from  the  west. — adv.  towards 
ths  w^st 

WESTERN,  west'ern,  adj.  situated  in  the 
west : '  moving  towards  the  west. 

WESTWARD,  westward,  adj.  and  adv., 
towards  the  west, — ^West'wardly,  adv. 
towards  the  west. 

WET,  wet,  adj.  containing  water :  having 
water  on  the  surface :  rainy. — n.  water 
or  wetness:  moisture. — v.t.  to  make  wet: 
to  soak  with  water  :  to  sprinkle  :—pr.p. 
wett'ing;  pa.^  and  pa.p.  wet,  (rarely) 
wett'ed. — ^Wet-dock,  n.  a  dock  or  basin 
for  floating  vessels  at  all  states  of  the 
tide. — WET-NURSE.n.  a  nurse  who  suckles 
a  child  for  its  mother.  [A.S.  woet ;  Ice. 
vatr ;  from  root  of  Water.] 

WETHER,  wef^'er,  n.    a  castrated  ram. 

[A.S.  wedher;  Ger.  widder.] 
WETNESS,  wet'nes,  n.  state  of  being  wet: 

moisture:  a  watery  or  moist  state  of  the 

atmosphere. 
WETTI8H,  wet'ish,  ac{;.  somewhat  wet. 
WEY.  wS,  n.  a  measure  or  weight  different 

with  different  articles— il83  lbs.  wool,  40 

bushels  salt  or  corn,  48  bushels  oats,  etc. 

[From  Weigh.] 
WJ3ACK,  hwak.    Same  as  Thwack. 
WHALE,  hwal,  n.  the  common  name  of  an 

order  of  mammalia :  the  largest  of  sea^ 

animals.     [A.S.  hwcel  (Ice.  hvalr,  Ger. 

wall'flsch) ;  perh.  from  root  of  A.S.  /)U«- 

lan,  to  rush,  to  roar.] 

WHALEBONE,  hw&l'b5n,  n.  an  elastic 
substance  like  bone,  from  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  whale. 

WHALER,  hw&rer,  n.  a  ship  or  a  person 
employed  in  the  whale-ashing. 

"WELAIaNQ,  hwaring,  acfj.  connected  with 
tt'/ia/e-catching. — n.  the  business  of  catch- 
ing whales. 

WHARF,  hworf,  n.  a  bank  of  timber  or 
stone  on  the  shore  of  a  harbor  or  river 
for  lading  and  unlading  vessels  :  — pi. 
Wharfs,  wharves. — v.t.  to  secure  by  a 
wharf.  [A.S.  hwearf—hweorfan,  to  turn; 
conn,  with  Ger.  werben  {lit.)  to  turn,  and 
so  to  seek  after,  acquire.] 
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WHABFAGE,  hworf&j,  n.  the  dues  paid 
for  usine  a  wharf, 

WHARFINGER,  hworf  in-jer,  n.  one  who 
has  the  care  of  or  owns  a  wharf. 

WHAT,  hwot,  interrog,  pron,  neuter  of 
Who:  how^reat:  8ometnino^ — reZ.pron. 
=-that  which. — ^What  time  f&. Wat  what 
time,  when.  [A.S.  hwoRt^  neuter  of  hwa, 
who ;  Ger.  was ;  allied  to  L.  quid.  See 
Who.] 

WHATEVER,  hwot-ev'er,  pron.  everything 
which:  being  this  or  that :  all  that :  one 
thine  or  another. 

WHATNOT,  hwof  not,  n.  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture with  shelves  for  books,  etc.,  so  called 
because  used  to  hold  anything. 

WHATSOEVER,  hwot-sd-eVer,  j;ron.  same 
as  Whatever. 

WHEAL,  hw§l,  n.  a  Wale,  which  see. 

WHEAT,  hw§t,  n.  a  well-known  grassy 
plant,  also  its  seed,  which  furnishes  a 
white  flour  for  bread.  [A.S.  hiocete ;  Ger. 
weizen;  allied  to  Whtte,  and  named  from 
its  color  J 

WHEATEN,  hwet'en,  acfj\  made  of  wheat. 

WHEAT-FLY,  hw§t'-fll,  n.  the  name  of 
several  flies  or  insects  injurious  to 
wheat. 

WHEEDLE,  hw6da,  v.t.  to  entice  by  soft 
words :  to  flatter.  —  ns.  Wheed'ler, 
Wheed^uno.  [A.S.  wadlian,  to  beg— 
wadX,  poverty ;  Ger,  wedeln,  to  wag  the 
tail,  as  a  dog.] 

WHEEL,  hwel,  n.  a  circular  frame  turn- 
ing on  an  ajde :  an  old  instrument  of 
torture. — v.t.  to  cause  to  whirl :  to  con- 
vey on  wheels. — v.i.  to  turn  round  or 
on  an  axis:  to  roll  forward.  [A.S.  hweol; 
Ice.  hjolA^ 

WHEEL-BIRD,  hw6r-berd,n.  a  name  given 
to  the  common  goat-sucker  on  account 
of  the  noise  made  by  the  male  during 
incubation,  when  perched,  which  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  spinning-wheel. 

WHEEL-BOAT,  hw6l'-b6t,  n.  a  boat  with 
wheels,  to  be  used  either  on  water  or 
upon  inclined  planes  or  railways. 

WHEELr-BUG,  hw61'-bug,  n.  an  insect  of 
the  genus  Arilus  (A.  serratus),  family 
ReduviidaB,  said  to  possess  electric  pow- 
ers. Its  popular  name  is  derived  irom 
the  curious  shape  of  the  prothorax, 
which  is  elevat^  and  notched,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  portion  of  a  cog-wheel. 

WHEEL-CARRIAGE,  hw^l'-kar-rij,  n.  a 
carriage  moved  on  wheels,  as  a  coach, 
chaise,  gig,  railway  carriage,  wagon, 
cart,  etc. 

WHEEL-CHAIR,  hwel'-chftr,  n.  a  chair  or 
chair-like  structure  mounted  on  wheels  : 
a  bath-chair :  an  invalid's  chair. 

WHEEL-CUTTING,  hwgl'-kut-ing,  n.  the 
operation  of  cuttine  the  teeth  in  the 
wheels  used  by  watch  and  clock  makers, 
and  for  other  mechanical  purposes. 

WHEELED,  hweld,  adj.  having  wheels: 
often  used  in  composition ;  as,  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage,  a  four-^i^Ied  carriage. 

WHEELER,  hwel'er,  n.  one  who  wheels: 
a  maker  of  wheels,  a  wheelwright:  a 
wheel-horse,  or  one  next  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  :  a  worker  on  sewed  muslin. 

WHEEL- FHUEi,  hwel'-fir,  n.  in  chem.  a  flre 
which  encompasses  a  orucible  without 
touching  it. 
^  WECEEL-HOUSE,  hwgl'-hows,  n.  (naut.)  a 
kind  of  round  houde,  built  over  the  steer- 
ing-wheel in  large  ships  for  the  shelter  of 
the  helmsman. 

WHEELLESS,  hwel' les,  adj.  without 
wheels.  *  *  WheeUesB  carts."— Jfew  Ferrier. 

WHEEL -LOCK,  hwfil'-lok,  n.  a  small 
machine  attaphed  to  the  old  muskets  for 
producing  sparks  of  flre.  It  consisted  of 
a  wheel  which  revolved  against  a  flint 
fixed  in  the  lock. 

WHEELMAN,  hwSl'man,  n.  one  who  uses 

EE 


a  bicycle  or  tricycle  or  similar  convey- 
ance. 

WHEEL-ORE,  hw6l'-6r,  n.  in  mineral,  an 
opaque  mineral,  of  a  steel-gray  or  black 
color,  and  metaUic  lustre,  consisting 
chiefly  of  sulphur,  antimony,  lead,  and 
copper.  It  is  found  in  HerodVfoot  Mine, 
or  Wheal,  in  Cornwall,  Eng.  [Corn. 
wheel,  for  huel,  a  mine,  and  E.  Ore.] 

WHEEL-PLOUGH,hwgl'-plow,n.  a  plough 
with  a  wheel  or  wheels  added  to  it,  lor 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  depth  of 
the  furrow,  and  rendering  the  implement 
more  steady  to  hold. 

WHEEL-RACE,  hw6l'-ras,  n.  the  place  in 
which  a  water-wheel  is  fixed. 

WHEEL-ROPE,  hw6l'-r6p,  n.  (?iatt^,)arope 
reeved  through  a  block  on  each  side  of 
the  deck,  and  led  round  the  barrel  of  the 
steering-wheel,  to  assist  in  steering. 
Chains  are  now  much  more  common^ 
used  for  this  purpose. 

W  ±llflEL-SHAPED,  hwSl'-shSpt, acy.  shaped 
like  a  wheel :  specifically,  in  hot.  mono- 
petalous,  expanding  into  a  flat  border  at 
top,  with  scarcely  any  tube :  rotate :  as, 
a  wheel-shaped  corolla. 

WHEEL-SWARF,hwel'-swawrf  ,n.a  clayey 
cement  or  putty  made  in  Sheffield,  En- 
gland, from  the  dust  derived  by  abrasion 
from  grindstones,  and  used  in  furnaces 
where  steel  is  manufactured  for  coating 
the  layers  of  iron  and  charcoal. 

WHEEL-TIRE,  hwgl'-tir,  n.  the  iron  band 
that  encircles   a  wooden  wheel.     [See 

TnuE.]   

WHEEL-WINDOW,  hwel'-win-do,  n.  in 
Gothic  arch,  a  circular  window  with 
radiating  mullions  resembling  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.    [See  Rose-window.] 

WHEEL-WORK,  hwel'-wurk,  n.  the  com- 
bination of  wheels  which  communicate 
motion  to  one  another  in  machinery,  the 
motion  being  communicated  from  the 
one  wheel  to  the  other  by  belts  or  straps 
passing  over  the  circumference  of  botn, 
or  by  teeth  cut  in  those  circumferences 
and  working  in  one  another,  or  by  cogs. 
The  most  familiar  instances  of  wheel- 
work  are  to  be  found  in  clocks  and 
watches. 

WHEELWRIGHT,  hwel'rit,  n.  a  tmght 
who  makes  wheels  and  wheel-carriages. 

WHEEZE,  hwSz,  v.i.  to  breathe  with  a 
hissing  sound:  to  breathe  audibly  or 
with  difficulty. — n.  WHEEZ'ma.  fA.S. 
htoeosan ;  Ice.  hvassa,  to  wheeze,  to  niss; 
from  the  sound.] 

WHELK,  hwelk,  n.  a  mollusc  having  a 
spiral  shell.  [A.S.  weoloc,  a  whelk  ;  perh. 
from  the  root  of  Walk  and  Welkin,  and 
sig.  orig.  the  **  wreathed  creature."] 

Whelm,  hwelm,  v.t.  to  cover  completely  : 
to  plunge  deep :  to  overburden.  [A.S. 
for^welmanf  to  overwhelm ;  Ice.  ^m/a, 
to  overturn  ;  allied  to  Scot.  whummUt  to 
turn  upside  down.] 

WHELP,  hwelp,  n.  the  young  of  the  dog 
kind  and  of  hons,  etc.:  a  puppy :  a  cub : 
a  young  man  (in  contempt). — v.i.  to 
bring  forth  young.  [A.S.  htoelp;  Ice. 
hvdpr,  Gter.  welf.] 

WHEN,  hwen,  CLdv.  at  what  time  ?  at  which 
time  :  at  or  after  the  time  that :  while. — 
Whbnas  (-'az)  (B.)  when.  [A.S.  htoanne, 
accus.  sing,  from  the  stem  of  Who  ;  Qer. 
wand,  wenn.    CI,  Then.] 

WHENCE,  hwens,  adv.  from  what  place  : 
from  which  things  :  wherefore.  — From 
WHENCE  may  be  called  a  pleonastic  mode 
of  expression,  from  being  implied  in 
whence ;  but  it  is  very  often  met  with  in 
our  literature,  and  has  sometimes  been 
defended  as  being  more  emphatic.  * '  From 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
ye." — Jas.  iv.  1,  ''Remember  therefore 
from  whence  thou  art  fallen." — ^Rev.  ii.  (^ 


"  A  place /rom  wTience  himself  does  fly." 
— Shale.  ••  The  place  from  whence  they 
fell." — Milton. — Op  whence  in  the  same 
sense  is  rarely  met  with.  "What  and 
of  whence  was  he  ?  "—Dryden.  [M.  E. 
whenne-^ — ^A.S.  hwanon  (Ger.  vxinnen) ; 
from  the  stem  of  Who.    Cf.  Thence.] 

WHENCESOEVER,  hwens-so-ev'er,  adv. 
from  what  place,  cause,  or  source  soever. 

WHENEVER,  hwen-ev'er,  adv.  at  every 
time  when. 

WHENSOEVER,  hwen-so-ev'er,  adv.  at 
what  time  soever  :  whenever. 

WHERE,  hwar,  adv.  at  which  place,  at 
what  place?  to  what  place,  to  which 
place. — ^Whereabout',  about  where:  near 
what? — Whereas',  as  or  on  account  of 
which :  since  :  when  in  fact :  near. — 
Whereat',  at  which :  at  what? — ^Where- 
by', by  which. — ^Where'fore,  for  which 
reason :  for  what  reason  ?  why  ? — Where- 
in', in  which :  in  what  ?— Whereof  (-of), 
of  which:  of  what? — ^Whereon',  on  which: 
on  what  ? — ^Wheresoev'er,  in  what  place 
soever. — ^Whereto',  to  which  :  to  what  ? 
— Whereunto'  (B.)  whereto :  for  what 
purpose  ? — ^Whereupon',  upon  or  in  con- 
sequence of  which.  —  WhereVer,  at 
whatever  place.  —  Wherewith',  with 
which:  with  what ?  — Wherewithal', 
same  as  Wherewith.  [A.S.  hiva^  or 
hwce-r;  from  stem  of  Who.    Cf.  There.] 

WHERRY,  hwer'i,  n.  a  name  applied,  most 

commonly  to  a  light  shallow  boat,  seated 

for  passengers,  and  plying  on  rivers. 

What  sights  of  fine  folks  he  oft  rowed  In  his  tcherry^ 
^Twas  cleaned  out  so  nice,  and  so  painted  withal. 

— C*.  JHbdin: 

a  light  half-decked  fishing  vessel  used  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. [Formerly  written  wherie,  whirrie; 
Skeat  connects  it  with  Ice.  hverfr, 
shifty,  crank,  said  of  vessels,  this  again 
being  connected  with  wharf,  and  A.S. 
hweorfan,  to  'turn.] 
WHERkY,  hwer'i,  n.  a  liquor  made  from 
the  pulp  of  crab-apples  after  the  verjuice 
is  expressed.  Sometimes  called  Crab- 
wherrt.     [W.  chwerw,  bitter,  the  oppo- 

sitiA  of  RlVCCt    I 

WHERRYMAN,  hwer'i-man,  n.  one  who 
rows  a  wherry.  *  *  He  that  is  an  excellent 
ii7/i«rr^an  looketh  towards  the  bridge, 
when  he  pulleth  towards  Westminster." 
— Bacon. 

WHET,  hwet,  v.t.  to  sharpen  by  rubbing: 
to  make  keen  :  to  excite  :—pr.p.  whe^t'- 
ing  ;  pa.t.  and  pa.p.  whett'ed. — n.  »^t  of 
sharpening  :  something  that  sh«^pens 
the  appetite.  —  n.  Whett'er.  [A.S. 
htcettan,  from  A.S.  hwcet,  sh'^P ;  Ger. 
wetzen.'i 

WHETHER,  hwee/i'er,  interrcf;  P^on.  sig. 
which  of  tyro.— conj.  whid'O^  ^^o  alter- 
natives. [A.S.  hwcB-ther  ^^^'^  the  stem 
of  Who,  with  the  oK  f<>™Par-  suflax 
'ther;  cog.  with  Go^-  ^va-thar,  Ger. 
welder;  also  with  7  ^f^^t  Gr.  ko- 
teros,  Sans,  ka-to'*'     ^'*  Other  and 

WHETSTONE,  hW®*^°»  ^-  »  stone  for 

sharpening  cutlef^  ^/  ^^  b;r  friction. 

Whetstones  arj?r|  ^^  various  kinds 

of  stone,  the  fl^*^^^  ^®*°f  made  of  a 
-M.- '_i-x  ^nd  when  used  are  moist- 

ce  is  to 


siliceous  sHr  water     "T?  ^ 

the  undefS^?i«  «»  t»»e  whetsu,,,.  „, 
■    the ra2cZlr**"'*~'^°  °rvE THE WHBT- 

nhraf  *  *  '''"*^'*  (^M  m  vanous  others) 
RD^etstone  is  associated  with  lyine 

tefJ?^  "^  the  proper  premium  ^f^ 
a»nnplishment  in  this  art.    The  origin 

/.I  »\  T^  •*  "*»*  ol^^'  but  perhMs 
^whetstone  was  regarded  as  to   fc 

^nu  ezplaio  a  smart   repartee  of  Sir 
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Francis  Baoon^  before  Kmg  Jamee,  to  I 
whom  Sir  Keselm  Disby  was  relatiii^:, 
that  he  had  seen  the  true  philosophers 
stone  in  the  possession  oX  a  hermit  in 
Italy,  and  when  the  king  was  very  curi- 
ous to  understand  what  sort  of  stone  it 
was,  and  Sir  Kenelm  much  puzzled  in 
describing  it.  Sir  Fra.  Bacon  interposed, 
and  said,  '  Perliaps  it  was  a  tDhetat&ne** " 
— Zachary  Orey, 

WHEY,  hwfi,  n.  the  watery  part  of  milk, 
separated  from  the  curd,  eg£.  in  making 
cheese. — ac^j8*  Whey'bt,  Whby'ish,  of 
whey:  like  whey.  [A.S.  huxBg;  Soot. 
whig.  Low  Gter.  wem  prob.  conn,  with 
root  of  Watee.] 

WHICH,  hwich,  pron.  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  by  which  one  or  more  among 
a  number  of  individual  persons  or  things, 
often  one  among  a  definite  number  (fre- 
quently one  of  two),  is  inquired  for,  or 
mtended  to  be  definitely  singled  out — 
used  with  or  without  an  accompanying 
noun;  as,  whick  man  is  it  ?  which  woman 
is  it  ?  which  is  the  house  ?  which  are  the 
articles  you  mean?  ^^Which  of  you  con- 
vinceth  me  of  sin  P**— John  viii.  i&, 

WhUh  of  TOO  will  stop 
The  yent  of  Jiaaring  when  loira  Rumor  speaks  T 

— Shaft, 
flo  with  bsnalf  te  she  in  mutlnv. 
To  IWe  or  die  lehieh  oi  the  twain  were  better* 
When  life  la  shamed,  and  death  reproaches  debtor. 

A  relative  pronoun,  serving  as  the  neu- 
ter of  who,  and  having  an  antecedent  of 
the  singular  or  plural  number  but  of  the 
neater  gender ;  as,  the  thing  or  things 
which  ;  the  birds  which  were  singing ;  or 
the  antecedent  may  be  a  sentence^  word, 
or  notion ;  as,  he  is  very  ignorant,  which 
is  a  great  pity.  Such  usages  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  now  obsolete.  '*  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven." — Matt.  vi.  9.  "  All 
those  friends  whvchl  thought  buried.**-^ 
Shdk.  "Had  I  been  there  uMch  am  a 
silly  woman. ** — Shdk,  Sometimes  equiv- 
alent to  ''a  thing  or  circumstance 
which,**  the  relative  clause  preceding 
that  which  Is  referred  to. 

And,  uhich  was  strange,  the  one  bo  \\k»  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  namek 

Shak, 
Used  adjectively  or  with  a  nonn  sub- 
joined,  the  relative  coming  before  the 
noun  by  an  inversion  which  gives  a  cer- 
tain brevity. 

Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee 
&ito  a  cloven  pine;  within  wKick  rift 
J«prisonM  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
^\oaen  years;  within  vihich  space  she  died. 

^y^^^  is  used  as  an  indefinite  pronoun, 
Btanditw  fQp  whichever,  any  one  which, 
that  whoK  those  which,  and  the  like ; 
as,  take  \h^^  y^^  yfi)X.  —  Which  was 
often  fornS^y  preceded  by  the  definite 
article  the.  y^liat  worthy  name  by  the 
tDhtch  ye  are  (^ed-^-^James  iL  7. 

ShaU  seize  one  hl^  goods.-5fcafc. 
It  was  formerly^en  followed  by  that 
or  flw,  having  the  NJTect  of  giving  em- 
phaais  or  definiteness. ..  This  abbot  which 
Viat  was  an  holy  mii|^»  _  Chaucer,  — 
Whiot  IS  WHICH?  WiV5h  is  the  one, 
which  the  other?  a  comuon  phrase  im- 
plying inability  to  disting^st  between 

%j,  hi.  whu4ike,lTom  kwi,  in«krumental 
case  of  wU  who,  t^,  what,  and  «c, 
hke ;  similar  are  O.  Sax.  htoHik  loe 
JwlWcr,  Dan.  hviUeen,  Qoih.  fcu^fetfti! 
put.  welk,  Oer.  todch.  Cf.  mu^t^ 
like.  Like  who,  which  was  originally  an 
interrogative,  and  it  was  not  used  as  a 
relative  till  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.  As  an  interrogative  it  is  still  of 
Any  gender,  but  aa  a  relative  it  is  now 


only  neuter.    It  is  both  singular  and 

plural.]  

WmCHEVEB,  hwich-ev'er,  WmCHSO- 

EVER,  hwich-so-ev'er,  pron.  every  one 

which :  whether  one  or  other. 
WHIFF,  hwif ,  ».  a  sudden  puff  of  air  from 

the  mouth  :  a  slight  blast. — v.t,  to  throw 

out  in  whiffs :  to  puff.    [W.  ohwiff;  imi- 

tativej 
WHIFFlJE,  hwifl,  v.t.  to  turn  as  if  by 

whiffs  or  gusts  of  wind;  to  be  fickle :  to 

prevaricate. -oft.  Whbbt'LER.    [Fr6(|.  of 

WHIFF.] 

WHIG,  hwig,  n.  the  name  (now  almost 
superseded  by  **  Liberal  ^  of  one  of  the 
great  English  political  parties :  in  Ameru 
can  hist,  (a)  a  iriend  and  supporter  of  the 
mrinciples  of  the  Revolution— opposed  to 
Tor2^  and  Bowdiat ;  (&)  one  of  a  political 
party  from  about  1829  to  185&--oppo8ed 
to  I>emocraU^a4fj.  Wmo'cosH.-— adv. 
Wmo'GisHLY.— 1W.  Whio'oism*  Whig'- 
QSBY,  Whig  principles.  [Orig.  a  nick- 
name of  the  peasantry  in  the  south-west 
of  Scotland ;  perh.  from  Scot,  whig,  sour 
milk  (see  Whkt),  their  drink ;  perh.  from 
a  wonl  whiggam,  which  western  drovers 
used  in  driving.  The  name  was  after* 
wards  applied  to  the  Covenanters,  who 
belongea  mostly  to  the  south-west  of 
Sootl^d ;  finalfy  |:iven  (in  1079)  to  the 
popular  party  which  strove  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York  h'om  the  sucoesaion, 
because  be  was  a  B.  Catholic.1 

WHILE,  hwn,  n.  a  space  of  time.— adv. 
during  the  time  that :  at  the  same  time 
that,  aa  long  as. — v,t.  to  cause  to  pass 
without  irksomeness  (with  away). — 
Whujbs,  genitive  form  of  while :  (B.) 
while.  [A.S.  hzoU;  Gk>th.  hveOa,  Ger. 
tiyi/e.] 

WHILdM,  hwQ'om,  odt;.  formerly,  once, 
of  old  {obs.),  [A.S.  hwQum.  hwUon  ^lit.) 
'*at  times,**  dative  pL  of  hwU,  a  time. 
See  While.] 

WHII^T,  hwlist,  adv.  same  as  While. 
[Whiles,  genitive  form  of  While,  with 
excrescent  -t.    Cf.  lllDST.] 

WHIM,  hwim,  n.  a  caprice:  a  fancy.  [Per- 
haps originallv  Scand.,  and  conn,  with 
Ice,  hvima,  to  have  the  eyes  wandering.] 

WHIMPEB,  hwim'per,  v.i.  to  cry  with  a 
low,  whining  voice.  [Scot,  ukimmer, 
Oer.  wimmem ;  periiaps  from  the  root 

of  W/tTTWH!  1 

WHIMSEY,  hwim'zi,  n.  a  whim:  a  freak. 

[Extension  of  Whdc] 
WHIMSICAL,   hwim'zik-al,   adlj.   fuU  of 

whims:  having  odd  fancies:  fantastical. 

— <idt\  Whix'sically.— n«.  WniM'siCAir 

KESS,  WhTMRICAT/ITY. 

WHIN,  hwin,  n.  gorse,  furze.  [W.  chwyn^ 
weeds,] 

WHINE»  hwfn,  v.t.  to  utter  a  plaintive, 
shrill  cry :  to  complain  in  aa  unmanly 
way. — n.  a  plaintive  cry:  an  affected 
nasal  tone  of  complaint. — n.  Wbin'bb. — 
adv.  "WmS'maiLY.  [A.S.  hwinan;  cf. 
Oer.  weinen,  to  weep.J 

WHINNY,  hwin'i,  ad(j.  abounding  in 
whins. 

WHINNY,  hwin'i,  v.t.  to  neigh  or  cry  like 
a  horse  :•— pa.  ^.  and  pa.p.  wlunn'ied. 
[Imitative ;  cf.  L.  hinmo.] 

WmINSTONE,  hwin'stfin,  n.  general  name 
for  any  hard,  dark,  unstratifled  rock. 
JHEty.  of  Whin  dub.] 

WHIr,  hwip,  v.t.  to  take  or  seiae  with  a 
sudden  motion  :  to  snatch  ;  to  carry  or 
convey  suddenly  and  rapidly — usually 
followed  by  some  preposition  or  adverb, 
as  awap,  frmn,  out,  into,  np,  and  the 
like.  **  I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras.'*— 
Shak.;  **  Whtpaoiit  his  rapier.**— STiaft.; 
**  She,  in  a  hurry,  whips  up  her  darling 
under  her  arm. "—Sir  £.  VKstrange;  ^*He 
vMps  mU  his  pocket-book  eveiy  moment, 


aad  writes  de8cri|itkuis  of  eveiything  be 
sees."— H.  WalpoU; 


1 


My  madneaa  cwDa  upon  tarn  aa  of  old 
And  wkipt  me  itdo  woato  ialds  far  away. 

to  sew  slightlv;  to  form  into  gathers;  as, 

to  whip  a  ruffle ; 

In  half-t(A^ffped  mualia  uaeteaa  needles  lie.— €>ay  .* 

to  overlay,  as  a  rope,  cord,  etc.,  with  a 

cord,  twine,  or  thread  going  round  and 

round  it;  to  inwrap— generally  with  about, 

around,   over,  or  the  like ;    '^  Whipped 

over  either  with  gold  thread,  silver,  or 

wlk^^^^Stubbes:  to  strike  with  a  whip  or 

lash  or  with  anything  tough  and  flexible; 

to  lash;  as,  to  whip  a  horse  :  to  punisb 

with  a  whip,  scourge,  birch,  or  the  like  ; 

to  flog;  as,  to  whipsk  vagrant;  to  whip  a 

perverse  bov ;  **  Who  for  false  quantitiee 

was  whippd  at  sidiool.**-"-i)r|/deit;  to 

drive  with  lashes  ; 

CoQfltderatlon,  Hke  an  angel,  came 
And  %9M^pupl*d  the  offendUifl:  Adam  out  of  falm. 

•^Shak,: 

to  make  to  turn  or  rotate  with  lashes ; 
as,  to  whip  a  top;  "Since  I  plucked 
geese,  played  truant,  and  wihippid  top.** 
'^Shak, :  to  lash  in  a  figurative  sense;  to 
treat  with  cuttine  severity,  as  with  sar- 
casm, abuse,  or  the  like ; 
WUt  thoQ  uhip  thine  own  faults  In  other  man  ? 

<*  The  league  between  virtue  and  nature 
engages  all  thiiurs  to  assume  a  hostile 
front  to  vice.  The  beautiful  laws  and 
substances  of  the  world  persecute  and 
trAu>  the  traitor.'* — Emerson:  to  thrash; 
to  beat  out,  as  grain  by  striking  ;  as,  to 
whip  ^heat :  (naut.)  to  hoist  or  purchase 
by  means  of  a  rope  passed  tmrougfa  a 
smgle  pulley:  to  beat ;  to  overcome ;  to 
surpass  ;  "  We  can  whip  all  creation." — 
Lever :  to  fish  in  with  rod  and  line;  as,  to 
whip  a  stream ;  "To  whip  the  trout 
stream." — Lever :  to  beat  into  a  froth,  as 
eggs,  cream,  etc.,  with  a  whisk,  fork, 
spoon,  or  the  like. — ^To  whip  ths  QAT:  to 
practice  the  most  jHuching  parsimony : 
to  work  from  house  to  house  oy  the  day, 
as  an  itinerant  tailor,  carpenter,  or  the 
like.— To  WHIP  in,  to  keep  from  scatter- 
ing, as  hounds  in  a  hunt:  hence,  to  bring 
or  Ke^  the  members  of  a  partv  together, 
as  in  a  legislative  assembly.  fOriginally 
applied  to  various  kinds  of  quick  motion 
or  action,  and  allied  to  Dut.  toippen,  to 
hasten,  to  skip,  to  toss ;  wip,  a  lift,  a 
swing,  a  swipe ;  O.Dut.  wifpe,  a  whip ; 
Low  Qev.  mppen,  Dan.  wppe,  to  see* 
saw;  Ger.  wippen^  to  rock,  to  see-saw,  etc. 
The  h  woula  seem  therefore  not  to  belong 

Sroperly  to  the  word.  Tlie  meaning  c9 
og  comes  from  the  noun,  and  the  noun 
has  probably  got  it  from  the  resemblance 
of  a  whip  to  a  swipe.  P^isapa  more 
than  one  word  may  be  mixed  up  under 
this  form;  of.  W.  c&trtp,  a  quick  turn; 
dtwipiaw,  to  move  briskly*] 

WHIP,  hwip,  v.t.  to  move  nimbly:  to  start 
suddenly  and  run ;  or  to  turn  and  run : 
as,  the  ooy  whipped  &wvy  in  an  instant ; 
he  whipped  round  the  eomer. 
Whip  to  oor  tents,  aa  roes  run  o*er  \mDd.-^Skak. 

WHIP,  hwip,  n.  an  instrument  for  driving 
horses,  cattle,  etc.,  or  for  correction,  con 
sisting  commonly  of  a  handle,  to  which  is 
attached  a  thong  of  plaited  leather :  a 
coachman  or  driver  of  a  carriage  ;  as,  a 
good  whip;  ''Major  Benson,  who  was 
a  famous  whip,  took  his  seat  on  the  box 
of  the  barouche.**  —  Miae  Edgefvorth: 
(naut)  a  rope  passed  through  a  single 
block  or  pulley  used  to  hoist  light  bodies: 
one  of  tne  radii  or  arms  of  a  wind-mill 
to  which  the  sails  are  attached;  also,  the 
length  of  the  arm  reckoned  ttom  the 
shah :   in  the  British  parliament,  (a)  a 
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member  who  performs  the  non-official 
but  important  duties  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  his  party,  and  who 
secures  the  attendance  of  as  man^ 
members  as  possible  at  important  di- 
visions ;  as,  the  Liberal  whip,  the  Con- 
servative whip;  (Jt>)  a  call  made  upon 
the  members  of  a  party  to  be  in  their 
places  at  a  certain  time ;  as,  both  par- 
ties have  issued  a  rigorous  whip  in 
view  of  the  expected  division. 

WHIPCORD,  hwip'kord,  n.,  cord  for  mak- 
in&r  whims* 

WmPHAND,  hwii/hand,  n.  (Ht.)  the  hand 
that  holds  the  uiiip :  advantage  over. 

WHIPPER,  hwip'er,  n.  one  who  whim :  an 
officer  who  intlicts  the  penalty  of  wblp- 

WHIPPER-IN,  hwip'er-in,  n.  one  who 
keeps  the  bounds  from  wandering,  and 
whips  them  in  to  the  line  of  chase :  one 
who  enforces  the  discipline  of  a  party. 

WHIPPING,  hwip'ing,  ?i.  act  of  whipping: 
punishment  witn  a  whip  or  lash. 

WHIPPINQ-POST,  hwip'ing-p^t,  n.  a 
post  to  which  offenders  are  tied  to  be 
whimed, 

WHltt,  hwer,  n.  a  sound  from  rapid  whirl- 
ing.^i7.i.  to  whirl  round  with  a  noise  ^— 
pr-P'  whirr'ing  IpcLt.  andpa.p.  whirred, 
ll^rmtative ;  cf.  Ger.  schwirren,] 

"WHIRL,  hwerl,  n.  a  turning  with  rapidity : 
anything  that  turns  with  velocity.— v.i. 
to  revolve  rapidly. — vJ,  to  turn  round 
rapidly.  (Ice.  hmrftll,  Ger.  unrbd  ;  from 
the  root  oi  A.S.  hweorfan^  to  turn.    Cf. 

WHIRLIGIG,  hwerl'i-pig,  n.  a  child's  toy 
which  is  spun  or  whirled  rapidly  round. 

WHIRLING-TABLE,  h wer'Ung-tarbl, 
WHIRLING-MACHINE,  hwerling-ma. 
shSn,  n.  a  machine  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  principal  effects 
of  centripetal  or  centrifugal  forces,  when 
bodies  revolve  in  the  circumferences  of 
circles  or  on  an  axis. 

WHIRL-Prr,  hwerl'-pit,  n.  a  whirlpool. 
**By  raging  whirUpits  overthrown."— 
Sandys, 

WHIRLPOOL,  hwerl'-pWl,  n.  a  circular 
,  eddy  or  current  in  a  river  or  the  sea  pro- 
duced by  the  configuration  of  the  chan- 
nel, by  meeting  currents,  by  winds  meet- 
ing tides,  etc.  The  celebrated  whirlpool  of 
Charybdis  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  and 
of  the  MalstrOm,  off  the  coast  of  Norway, 
are  not  whirlpools  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
merely  superncial  commotions  created  by 
winds  meeting  tides,  and  in  calm  weather 
are  free  from  all  diianger.  Instances  of 
vortical  motion,  however,  do  occur,  as 
in  the  whirlpool  of  Corrievrekin  in  the 
Hebrides,  between  Jura  and  Scarba.  and 
in  some  eddys  among  the  Orkneys. 

WHIRL-PUIT,  hwerr-puf,  n.  a  whhrlwind. 
Holland. 

WHIRL-WATER,  hwerl'-waw-ter,  n.  an 
old  name  for  a  water-spout.  Letter  of 
1626,  qriiofed  5y  Nares, 

WHIRL-WHALB,  hwerl'-hwal,  n.  a  mon- 
ster  of  the  whale  kind :  a  whirl-about :  a 
whirlpool.    Sylvester,         

WHIRLWIG,  hwerl'wig,  WHIRLWIG- 
BEETLE,  hwerl'wig-be-tl,  n.  a  beetle  of 
the  genus  G2^inus  ((?.  natator),  which 
abounds  in  fresh  water,  and  maybe  seen 
circling  round  on  its  surface  with  great 
rapidity.  Its  eyes  are  divided  bv  a  nar- 
row band,  so  that,  although  it  has  only 
two,  it  is  made  to  look  as  u  it  had  four. 
P^HiBL,  and  A.S.  trfpoa,  wigga,  a  beetle 
or  similar  insect ;  cf.  £abwio.1 

WHIRLWIND,  hwerl'wind,  n.  a  violent 
wind  moving  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  a 
spiral  form,  as  if  moving  round  an  axis, 
tnis  axis  having  at  the  same  time  a  pro- 
gressive motion,  rectflinear  or  curvilin- 


ear, on  the  surface  of  the  land  or  sea. 
Whirlwinds  are  produced  chiefly  by  the 
meeting  of  currents  of  air  whicn  run  in 
different  directions.  When  they  occur 
on  land  they  give  a  whirling  motion  to 
dust,  sand,  pftrt  of  a  cloud,  and  some- 
times even  to  bodies  of  ^eat  weight  and 
bulk,  carrying  them  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  scattering  them  about 
in  all  directions.  At  sea  they  often  give 
rise  to  waterspouts.  They  are  most  fre- 
quent and  violent  in  tropical  countries, 
where  the  thermal  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  most  favorable  for  their  pro* 
duction. 

WHISK,  hwisk,  v,t  to  move  with  a  quick 
motion :  to  sweep  or  stir  rapidly. — v.i, 
to  move  nimbly  and  rapidlv. — n.  a  rapid 
sweeping  motion :  a  small  Bunch  of  any- 
thing used  for  a  brush  :  a  small  instru- 
ment for  beating  or  whisking,  esp.  eges. 
[Scand.  viska,  Ger.  wisehen;  from  the 
root  of  Wabh.] 

WHISKER,  hwisk'er,  n.  he  who  or  that 
which  whisks :  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  a 
man's  fa<ce  (esp.  in  ph) :  the  bristle  on  the 
face  of  a  cat,  etc-^adj,  Whisk'ered. 


WHISKY,  WHISKEY,  hwisk'i,  n.  an  ard- 
ent  spirit  distilled  generally  from  barley, 
but  sometimes  from  wheat,  rye,  sugar, 
molasses,  etc.  There  are  two  chief  varie- 
ties of  whisky — viz.  malt-whisky  and 
grain-whisky.  The  former  variety  is  of 
finer  quality,  and  made  chiefly  from 
malted  barley  or  here,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  from  rye.  The  latter  is 
made  from  various  sulistances,  as  sugar, 
molasses,  potatoes,  bat  principally  from 
unmalted  grain,  as  Indian  corn,  oarley, 
oats,  eta,  dried  and  ground  up.  The 
grain  most  largely  used  is  Indian  com. 
Grain-whisky  requires  the  same  process 
of  fermentanoii  and  distillation  as  malt- 
whisky,  but  is  cheaper,  from  its  greater 
yield,  and  because  it  saves  the  expensive 
process  of  malting.  Though  coarser  it  is 
stronger,  but  if  kept  long  enough  is 
equalJ^  nee  from  fusel  oil.  [Ir.  and  GaeL 
uisgCy  vraterfUisge-^atha,  whisky,  usque- 
baugh, lit.  water  of  life.  WmsEY,  there- 
fore, means  simply  water,  the  latter  part 
of  the  name  being  dropped.] 

WHISKY-nJACK,  hwiskl-lak,  n.  the  famil- 
iar name  of  a  species  of  jay  common  in 
North  America.  It  is  the  Oamdus  oana^ 
densis, 

WHISPER,  hwis'per,  t;.t.  to  speak  with  a 
low  sound:  to  speak  very  softly:  to  plot 
secretly.— v.f.  to  utter  in  a  low  voice  or 
under  the  breath.^^.  a  low,  hissing  voice 
or  sound:  cautious  or  timorous  speak- 
ing. [A.S.  hwisprian;  Ger.  irispem.  Ice. 
hmskra :  allied  to  Whistlb  ;  prob.  orig. 
from  an  inter),  like  pstj  hstJ] 

WHISPERER,  hwis'per-er,  n.  one  who 
whispers  :  (B.)&  secret  informer. 

WmSPERHOOD,  hwis'per-hood,  n.  the 
state  of  being  a  whisper  :  the  initial  con- 
dition of  a  rumor,  that  is,  the  time  when 
it  was  only  whispered  or  insinuated.  '*  I 
know  a  lie,  that  now  disturbed  half  the 
kingdom  with  its  noise,  which  although 
too  proud  and  great  at  present  to  own 
its  parents,  I  can  remember  its  whisper^ 
hoodJ^^^Swiift,  [Probably  used  only  this 
once.T 

WHISPERING,  hwis'per-ing,  p,  and  adj. 
speaking  in  a  whisper;  **  For  talking  ace 
and  whispering  lovers."  —  (Mdsmitn : 
making  secret  indnuations  of  evil ;  evil- 
speaking;  backbiting; 

Alas  1  they  had  been  fHenda  in  youth ; 
Bu(  uhiapering  tongues  can  poiBon  truth. 


making  a  low,  sibilant  sound ; 

Asobosvq  net 
Unbeedfnl,  tbo'  beneath  the  uMipering  rain. 


— WmSFEBINa  GAU^EBT  or  DOME,  a  gal- 
lerv  or  dome  in  which  the  sound  of  words 
uttered  in  a  low  voice  or  whisper  is  com- 
municated to  a  greater  distance  than  un- 
der any  ordinary  circumstances.  Thus  in 
an  elliptical  chamber,  if  a  person  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  foci  speak  in  a  whisper 
he  will  be  heard  distinctly  by  a  person 
standing  in  the  other  focus,  altnough 
the  same  sound  would  not  be  audible  at 
the  same  distance  under  any  othei  cir- 
cumstances or  at  any  other  place  in  the 
chamber.  The  reason  is  that  the  sounds 
produced  in  one  of  the  foci  of  such  a 
chamber  strike  upon  the  wall  all  round, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  ellipse,  are 
all  reflected  to  the  other  focus.  This 
serves  in  some  measure  to  explain  the 
effects  of  whispering  galleries  and  domes 
in  general. 

WH&T,  hwist,  inter},  silence  I  hush  I  be 
still  I 

WHIST,  hwist,  a4j'  not  speaking:  not 
making  a  noise  :  silent :  mute  :  still — 
chiefly  used  predicatively.  "So  whist 
and  dead  a  silence  reigned." — Harring- 
ton,^ •'Far  from  the  town  where  cUil 
is  whist  and  still." — Marlow. 

The  winds  with  wonder  whUt 
Smoothly  the  waters  kls8*d.-~.MUon. 

WHBSr,  hwist,  n.  a  well-known  game  at 
cards,  said  to  be  so  called  because  the 
pArties  playing  it  have  to  be  whist  or 
silent,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Another 
name  was  whisks  Tlie  game  is  played 
with  the  full  pack  of  flfty-two  cards  by 
four  persons,  two  being  partners  against 
the  other  two,  each  player  receiving 
thirteen  cards  dealt  out  one  by  one  in 
rotation.  The  last  card  dealt  is  turned 
face  up,  and  is  called  the  trump  card  ; 
it  ^ves  a  special  power  to  the  suit  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  cards  rank  as  fol- 
lows :  ace  (highest),  king,  queen,  knave, 
and  the  others  according  to  their  num- 
ber of  pips.  Flay  is  commenced  by  the 
person  on  the  left  hand  of  the  dealer 
hying  down  a  card  face  up  on  the  table, 
the  other  players  following  in  succession 
with  cards  of  the  same  suit  if  they  have 
them.  When  all  have  played  the  player 
who  has  laid  the  highest  card  takes  the 
fbur  cards  laid  down,  which  constitute  a 
trick.  The  winner  of  the  trick  then 
leads,  as  the  first  of  a  new  trick,  the 
winner  of  which  becomes  the  leader,  and 
fio  on.  When  a  player  cannot  play  a 
card  of  the  same  suit,  he  may  play  one 
of  the  trump  suit,  and  take  the  trick,  or 
lay  one  of  a  different  suit,  which  gives 
him  no  chance  of  winning  the  trick. 
When  the  hand  is  played  out  the  score  * 
is  taken  as  follows :  the  partners  who 
conjointly  gain  the  majoritv  of  tricks 
score  one  point  for  every  trick  taken 
above  six.  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and 
knave  of  the  trump  suit  are  called  hon- 
ors, and  count  one  each  for  the  side  who 
holds  them  ;  if  one  side  hold  three  hon- 
ors, they  count  two  by  honors,  as  the 
opposite  side  can  have  but  one ;  if  one 
side  hold  all  the  honors,  four  by  honors 
is  counted  ;  should  the  honors  be  equally 
divided  neither  side  counts,  the  honors 
being  then  said  to  cancel  each  other. 

WHISTLE,  hwisO,  v.i.  to  make  a  phrill 
sound  by  forcing  the  breath  through  the 
lips  contracted :  to  make  a  like  sound 
with  an  instrument :  to  sound  shrill.— 
v,t,  to  form  or  utter  by  whistling :  to 
call  by  a  whistle. — n.  the  sound  mc^e  in 
whistling :  a  small  wind  instrument. 
[A.S.  hvnstlan;  Sw.  hwisela ;  cf.  Whis- 

PgR.] 

WHIT,  hwit,  n.  the  smallest  particle 
imaginable :  a  bit.  [By-form  of  Wight, 
a  creature.] 
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WHITE,  hwit,  ac{j*  of  the  color  of  snow : 
pale :  colorless  :  pure  :  unblemished  :  (B.) 
purified  from  sin. — n.  the  color  of  snow  : 
anything  white,  as  a  white  man,  the  mark 
at  which  an  arrow  is  shot,  the  albuminous 
part  of  an  egg, — v,t  to  make  white. — n. 
white'nbss.  [A.S.  hunt ;  Ice.  hvit-r,  Grer. 
weiss ;  also  conn,  with  Sans.  ^Y,  to  be 
white,  to  shine.    See  Wheat,] 

WHITEBAIT,  hwTt'bat,  n,  a  very  small, 
delicious  tchite  fish  of  the  herring  kind. 
[-BAiTa=g*'  food."] 

WmITE- FEATHER,  hwIt-fe^A'er.  n.  the 
symbol  of  cowardice,  a  term  introduced 
in  days  when  cock-fighting  was  in  vogue. 
As  a  game-cock  has  no  white  feathers,  a 
white  feather  was  a  proof  that  a  bird  was 
not  game.  Generally  used  in  such  phrases 
as  to  show  the  white-feather ^  to  have  a 
white-feather  in  one'svnng^-to  show  cow- 
ardice, to  behave  like  a  coward.  "  '  He 
has  a  white-feather  in  his  wing  this  same 
Westburnflat  after  a','  said  Simon  of 
Hackburn,  somewhat  scandalized  bv  his 
ready  surrender.  *He1i  ne'er  fill  his 
father's  boots.' "— fiftr  W,  Scott. 

WHITE-FILM,  hwit'-fllm,  n.  a  white  film 
Rowing  over  the  eyes  of  sheep,  and  caus- 
mg  blindness. 

WHITE-FISH,  hwit'-fish,  n.  a  general 
name  for  whitings  and  haddocks:  a  small 
American  fish,  Alosa  menhaden^  caught 
in  immense  quantities,  and  used  for  ma- 
nuring land  on  the  southern  border  of 
Connecticut,  along  the  sound  :  a  fish  of 
the  salmon  family,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Coregonus,  C  sapidus,  found  in  the  lakes 
of  North  America. 

WHITEFRIAR,  hwif  fri-ar,  «.  one  of  the 
Carmelite  order  of  friars,  so  called  from 
their  white  dress. 

WHITE-HEAT,  hwit'-het,  n.  the  degree  of 
heat  s,t  which  bodies  become  white. 

WHITELEAD,  hwit'led,  n.  a  carbonate  of 
lead  used  in  painting  white, 

WHITE-LEATHER,  hwTt-le<^'er,n.  leather 
tanned  with  alum  and  salt,  a  process 
which  does  not  discolor  the  hide  or  give 
it  the  brown  appearance  due  to  tanning 
by  oak-bark,  etc. 

WHITE-LIB,  hwit'-li,  n.  a  lie  for  which 
some  kind  of  excuse  can  be  offered :  a 
false  statement  made  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  reconciliation,  harmless  sport,  or 
the  like :  a  harmless  or  non-malicious 
falsehood.  "I  wish  that  word  'fib' 
was  out  of  the  English  language ;  and 
white4ie  drummed  out  after  it." — Miss 
Edgeworth. 

WHITE-LIGHT,  hwlt'-llt,  n.  in  physics, 
the  name  generallv  given  to  the  light 
which  comes  directly  from  the  sun,  and 
which  has  not  been  decomposed  by  re- 
fraction in  passing  through  a  transpar- 
ent prism  :  a  light  produced  artificially, 
and  used  as  sigiuds,  etc. 

WHITEJ-LIME,  hwIt'-Um,  n.  a  solution  or 
preparation  of  lime  used  for  whitewash- 
ing :  a  variety  of  whitewash. 

WHITE-LIMED,  hwIt'-Urad,  ady.  white- 
washed or  plastered  with  lime.    Shak. 

WHITE-LINE,  hwltlin,  n.  in  printing,  a 
void  space,  broader  than  usual,  left  be- 
tween Unes.    Called  also  a  Blamk-uns. 

WHITE-LISTED,  hwit-list'ed,  adj.  having 

white  stripes  or  lists  on  a  darker  ground 

(the  tree  in  the  quotation  having  been 

torn  with  lightning). 

He  raiBed  his  eyes  and  saw 
The  tree  that  shone  wMteMkted  through  the  gloom. 

WHTTE-LIVBRBD,  hwIt'-liVerd,  ac(;.  hav- 
ing a  pale  look,  so  called  because  thought 
tol)e  caused  by  a  white  liver :  cowardly  : 
malicious. 

WHITEN,  hwlt'en,  v.t  to  make  white :  to 


bleach. — v.t.  to  become  or  turn  white. — 

WHITE-SWELLING,  hwit'-swel'ing,  n.  a 
disease  of  the  joints,  esp.  the  knee. 

WHITEWASH,  hwlt'wosh,  n.  a  wash,  or 
mixture  of  whiting  or  lime  and  water, 
used  to  whiten  ceilings,  etc. — v.t,  to  cover 
with  whitewash  :  to  give  a  fair  appear- 
ance  to. 

WHITE-WATER,  hwlt'-waw-ter,  n.  a  dis- 
easeof  sheep  of  a  dangerous  kind. 

WHITE-WAX,  hwit'-waks,  n.  bleached 
bees'-wax. 

WHITE-WEED,  hwit'-wed,  n.  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  ox-eye  daisy,  a 
composite juant  of  the  genus  Chrysan- 
themum (C.  Leueanthemum).  [From  the 
color  of  its  flowers.] 

WHITE-WILLOW,  hwIt'-wil-C,  n.  a  Brit- 
ish tree  of  the  genus  Salix,  the  S.  alba. 
[See  Willow.] 

WHITE-WINE,  hwit'-win,  n.  any  wine  of 
a  clear  transparent  color,  bordering  on 
white,  as  Madeira,  Sherrv,  etc.:  opposed 
to  wine  of  a  deep  red  color,  as  Port  and 
Burgundy. 

WHITE-WITCH,  hwit'-wich,  n.  a  wizard 
or  witch  of  a  beneficent  or  good-nat- 
ured disposition.  **  The  common  peo- 
ple call  nim  a  wizard,  a  white^untcn,  a 
conjuror,  a  cunning  man.''  —  Addison. 
"  Her  qualifications  as  white-witch  were 
boundless   cunning,    equally    boundless 

food-nature,  considerable  knowledge  of 
uman  weaknesses,  some  mesmeric 
power,  some  skill  in  'yarbs,'  as  she 
called  her  simples,  etc.'* — Kingsley. 

WHITHER,  hwith'eT,  adv.  to  what  place  ? 
to  which  place:  to  what.  fA.S.  hwoe-der^ 
hwi-der,  from  the  stem  of  WHO,  with  the 
locative  suffix  -der  or  -ther,  Ice.  tha-thra. 
Sans,  turtra.    Cf.  Thither,  T^^e.] 

WHITHERSOEVER,hwie;i-er-so-ev'er,adv. 

to  whatever  place. 
WHITING,  hwlt'ing,  n.  a  small  sesrfish 

allied  to  the  cod,  so  called  from  its  white 

color :    ground  chalk   free  from  stony 

matter. 
WHITISH,  hwlt'ish,  acfj.  somewhat  white. 
k  Whit'ishness. 


WHITLOW,  hwitl6,  n.  in  surg,  parony- 
chia, a  swelling  or  inflammation  about 
the  nails  or  ends  of  the  fingers,  or  affect- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers,  generally  terminating  in  an  ab- 
scess. Tnere  are  four  or  dve  varieties  of 
this  swelling,  according  to  the  texture 
primarily  attacked.  Should  the  skin  be 
the  primary  seat  of  the  inflammation 
vesicles  appear,  which  soon  discharge 
pus,  giving  rapid  relief ;  should  the  cellu- 
lar or  connective  tissue  beneath  the  skin 
or  under  the  nail  be  affected,  there  is  a 
painful  feeling  of  tenseness  and  throb- 
Ding  of  the  part,  often  accompanied  by 
febrile  disturbance  until  pus  can  be  evac- 
uated, which  should  be  done  by  incision 
as  soon  as  the  presence  and  seat  of  the 
disease  has  been  discovered.  The  most 
dangerous  form  of  whitlow  occurs, 
however,  when  the  tendons  and  their 
sheaths  or  the  periosteum  are  affected; 
in  this  form  suppuration  may  extend 
above  the  wrist,  and  may  occasion 
the  loss  of  the  finger,  the  hand,  and  mav 
seriously,  in  some  rare  cases  fatally,  af- 
fect the  health  of  the  patient :  an  inflam- 
matory disease  of  the  feet  in  sheep ;  it 
occurs  round  the  hoof,  where  an  acrid 
matter  is  collected,  which  ought  to  be 
discharged.  [A  corruption  of  whickjlaw 
for  quichfUtw,  lit.  a  flaw  or  sore  of  the 
quicK.  ifhe  forms  whickflaw  and  whit- 
flaw  both  occur  in  old  and  provincial  En- 

wImnLoW-GRASS,  hwit'l5-graa,   n.  the 


common  name  of  a  British  plant,  Draba 
vema. 
WHIT-MONDAY,    hwit-mun'da,    n.    the 
Monday  following  Whitsunday. 

WHITSUN,  hwit'sun,  ad^,  pertaining  to  or 
observed  at  Whitsuntide. 

WHITSUNDAY,  hwit'sun-da,  WHITSUN- 
TIDE, hwit'sun-tid,  n.  the  seventh  Sunn 
day  sifter  Easter,  commemorating  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  converts  in 
the  primitive  church  wore  white  robes. 

WHITTLE,  hwit'l,  v,t,  to  pare  or  cut  with 
a  knife  :  to  cut  to  an  edge. — n.  a  small 
pocket-knife.  [M.  E.  th-witel  (which, 
being  confused  with  Whet,  dropped  the 
th') — ^A.S.  thwitan,  to  cut.] 

WHIZ,  hwiz,  v,i,  to  make  a  hissing  sound, 
like  an  arrow  or  ball  flying  through  the 
air :— jjr.jp.  whizz'ing ;  pa.t.  and  pa,p. 
whizzed. — n.  a  hissing  sound. — adv. 
Whizz'ingly.  [Imitative ;  cf .  Wheeze, 
Whist,  and  Hiss.] 

WHO,  h66,  pron,  both  rel.  and  interrog., 
always  for  persons :  what  person?  which 
person.  —  who.  Which,  That.  These 
agree  in  being  relatives,  who  being  used 
for  persons,  which  for  thin^,  and  that 
being  used  indifferently  for  either.  Who 
and  which  have  well-defined  different 
uses  :  (a)  they  connect  two  co-ordinate 
sentences ;  as,  I  met  a  policeman  who 
showed  me  the  way ;  I  studied  geome- 
try which  I  found  useful.  Each  oi  these 
sentences  could  be  turned  into  two  prop- 
ositions grammatically,  as  well  as  log- 
ically, independent :  1  met  a  policeman 
and  he  showed  me  the  way ;  I  studied 
geometry  and  it  I  found  useful.  An- 
other use  of  the  same  nature  is  when 
the  second  clause  is  of  the  kind  termed 
adverbial,  where  we  may  still  resolve 
who  and  which  into  a  personal  or  demon- 
strative pronoun  and  a  conjunction  :  as, 
why  should  we  condemn  James  who 
(for  he,  seeing  that  he)  is  innocent?  why 
should  we  study  phrenology  which  {see- 
ing that  it)  is  profitless?  (h)  They  are 
often  used  to  introduce  subordinate  or 
adjectival  clauses,  which  serve  to  define 
or  explain  a  noun  regarding  which  'a 
statement  is  made  in  the  principal  clause; 
as,  I  saw  the  man  who  first  taught  roe 
to  swim  ;  the  house  which  he  built  still 
stands.  Now,  in  these  latter  uses,  who 
and  which  cannot  be  turned  into  and  he, 
and  it.  The  following  sentence,  stand- 
ing alone,  is  ambiguous  :  "I  re-read  the 
book  which  gave  me  much  pleasure.** 
This  may  mean  either  that  the  re-read- 
ing gave  much  pleasure,  and  in  that 
case  the  sentence  consists  of  two  co- 
ordinate sentences  and  belongs  to  sec- 
tion (a),  or  it  mav  mean  I  re-read  the 
book  which  when  formerlv  read  gave  me 
much  pleasure.  In  the  latter  case  the 
second  clause  limits  or  explains  the  ob- 
ject of  the  first  and  belongs  to  section 
If)),  To  remove  such  ambiguity,  and  the 
unpleasant  effect  arising  from  the  too 
frequent  use  of  who  and  which,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  some  grammarians  (es- 
peciallv  Professor  Bain)  always  to  em- 
ploy tnat  and  not  who  or  which,  when 
the  relative  is  used  to  introduce  a  re- 
strictive or  adjectival  clause,  and  instead 
of  saying  '*  the  man  who  hath  no  music 
in  himself  ...  is  fit  for  treasons,  etc.," 
**they  are  the  books  .  .  .  which  nourish 
all  the  world,'*  to  say,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  **the  man  that  nath,  etc.,"  **they 
are  the  books  .  .  .  that  nourish,  etc., 
reserving  ti?^  and  which  for  such  cases 
as  are  noticed  under  section  (a).  [A. 8. 
hwa;  cog.  with  Gk)th.  hva-s,  Ice.  nver^ 
Ger.  wer ;  also  with  Sans.  Ms,  Gr.  pos^ 
I      L.  quis.^ 
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WHOEVER,  hW-ev'er,  pron,  every  one 
who :  whatever  person. 

WHOLE,  h5l,  ac(f\  sound,  as  in  health  (so 
in  B,):  unimpaired:  containing  the  total 
amount,  number,  etc.:  all:  not  defective: 
complete. — n.  the  entire  thing:  a  system 
or  combination  of   parts.  —  n.  Whole'- 

NB8S.— Odt?.  WHOL'LY.      [M.E.  fcooi— A.S. 

hal,  healthy  ;  Ice,  JieUl,  Ger.  heU ;  also 
cog.  with  Or.  kalos,  beautiful.  By-form 
Hale,  adjA 

WHOLESALE,  horsSl,  n.,  sale  of  goods  by 
the  whole  piece  or  large  quantity. — adj. 
buying  and  selling  in  large  quantities. 

WHOLESOME,  hoFsum,  (u^*.  healthy: 
sound:  salutary. — adv.  Whole'somely. 
— ^.  Wholb'someness. 

WHOM,  h05m,  pron.  objective  case  of 
Who.  rA.S.  ntcamf  which  was  orig. 
dative  of  wha^  Who,  and  replaced  the 
older  accus.  hvxme,^ 

WHOMSOEVER,  hSSm-so^v'er,  pron.  ob- 
jective case  of  Whosoever. 

WHOOP,  hwd5p  or  h5Qp,  n.  a  loud  eager 
cry. — v,u  to  give  a  clear,  sharp  cry :  to 
shout  in  scorn,  eagerness,  etc. — vd.-  to 
insult  with  shouts.  [A.S.  wdp^-rwepan 
(pa.t.  toeSp),  E.  Weep,  Goth,  vopjan^  to 
cry  out.] 

WHOOPING-  or  HOOPING-COUGH, 
h5op'iag-kof,  n.  a  convulsive  cough  of 
children,  like  a  whoop. 

WHORE,  hOr,  n.  a  woman  who  practices 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse:  a  prosti- 
tute :  a  harlot. — ^Whoredom,  hOr'dum,  n. 
unlawfid  sexual  intercourse.  —  Whobb- 
MONGBB,  hdr'mung-ger,  n.  a  lecher:  a 
pander.  See  Monger.— od^'.  Whor'ish. 
^-adv.  Whor'ishly. — n.  whor'khness. 
fA.S.  hore ;  Ger.  hure.] 

WHORL,  hworl,  n.  a  number  of  leaves  in 
a  whirl  or  circle  round  the  stem.  [By- 
form  of  Whirl.1 

WHORTLEBERRY,  hwor'tl-ber-i,  n.  a 
widely-«pread  heath  plant  with  a  blue 
edible  berry,  called  also  the  BHiBEBRY. 
[Changed  (probably  throueh  influence  of 
WORT,  a  plant)  from  A urfZc-berry— A.S. 
heoTot-berige  (Ztf.)  "  hart-berry."] 

WHOSE,  h55z,  pron,  the  possessive  case 
of  Who  or  WmcH.— Whosesoev'er  (B.) 
of   whomsoever.      [M.  E.    hwas  —  A.  S. 

hyXJR8.^  

WHOSO,  hWso,  WHOSOEVER,  h&5-so- 
eVer,  ind^nUe  relative  pron.  eveiy  one 
who :  whoever. 

WHY,  hwT,  adv,  for  whai  cause  or  reason? 
on  which  account:  wherefore.  [A.S.  htoi^ 
hwyt  instrumental  case  of  htvaf  E.  Who. 
Cf.  How.] 

WICK,  wik,  n.  the  threads  of  cotton  or 
other  substance  in  a  candle  or  lamp 
which  burn.  [A.S.  weoca ;  Ger.  wieket  a 
roU  of  lint.] 

WICKED,  wired,  adj.  evil  in  principle  or 
practice  :  deviating  from  morality  :  sin- 
ful: ungodly:  naughty. — n.  (B.)  a  wicked 
person.— <zat;.  Wick'edly. — n.  Wick'ed- 
NESS.  rPerh.  from  A.S.  vncan,  to  become 
weak,  aecay ;  see  Weak.  But  Grimm 
connects  it  with  A.S.  wicea,  E.  Witch, 
so  that  the  primary  meaning  would  be 
"bewitched,"  "accursed,"  hence  "per- 
'  verse.  "1 

WICKER  wik'er,  n.  a  small  pliant  twig  or 
osier.— ocZ;.  made  of  twigs  or  osiers.  [Ety. 
dub  J 

WICKET,  wik'et,  n.  a  small  gate :  one  of 
three  upriehr  rods  bowiec'  at  in  cricket. 
[O.  Fr  wiJeet  (Fr.  guichef),  a  dim.  of  O. 
Bcand.  tn/c,  an  inlet.] 

WIDE,  wTd,  adfi.  extended  far :  having  a 
considerable  aistance  between :  broad : 
distant.— adt).  Wide'ly.— n.  Wide'ness. 
[A.S.  wid;  Ice.  widhr,  Ger.  weit»] 

WIDEN,  wid'n,  v,t  orv-t  fcoitwkeorgrow 
wide  or  widei*. 


1 


WIDE-SKIRTED,  wTd'-8kert-ed,ac0.  having 
wide  borders :  extensive. 
With  plenteous  rlrera  and  ioide-aikirted  meada. 
We  make  thee  lady.^Shak. 

WIDEJ-SPREAD,  wid'-spred,  adj,  spread  to 
a  great  distance:  extending  far  and  wide. 
"  To  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as 
to  be  enabled  to  take  a  larger  view  of 
the  wide-^tpread  and  infinitely  diversified 
constitution  of  men  and  affairs  in  a  large 
society."— Brougham. 
WIDE -STRETCHED,  wXd'-strecht,  adj. 
large:  extensive.  •"  Wide-atretched  hon- 
kers."— Shak, 

WIDGEON,  wid'jun,  n.  a  species  of  nata- 
torial  bird  allied  to  the  Anatidsa  or  ducks; 
the  M<xreca  pendope.  The  widgeons  are 
migratory  birds  which  breed  occasionallv 
in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
but  the  ordinary  breeding  place  is  in  more 
northern  regions,  which  tney  quit  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  journey  south* 
ward.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
British  Islands  during  the  winter,  where 
they  spread  themselves  along  the  shores 
and  over  the  marshes  and  lakes.  They 
feed  on  aquatic  plants,  and  on  grass  litie 
-  the  geese.  They  have  always  been  in 
reauest  for  the  table.  The  American 
widgeon  is  the  Mareca  americana.  It  is 
most  abundant  in  the  Carolines,  and  is 
often  called  bald-pate  from  the  white  on 
the  top  of  the  head :  from  the  widgeon 
beine*  supposed  to  be  a  foolish  bird,  the 
word  was  applied  formerly  to  a  fool. 

The  apostles  of  this  false  religion. 
Like  Mahomet^B,  were  as  ass  and  widgeon. 

^ffudibrtu. 

[Cf .  Goose,  Gudgeon  ;  cf .  also  the 
French  vigeon,  vinf/eon,  gingeon^  names 
of  ducks,  the  origin  of  the  word  being 
doubtful.] 

WIDOW,  wid'O,  n.  a  woman  toitTiout  or 
bereft  of  her  husband  by  death. — v,t.  to 
bereave  of  a  husband :  to  strip  of  any- 
thing valued.  "Widow  in  old  English 
was  both  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
word  was  afterwards  limited  in  applica- 
tion  to  women,  because  the  position  of  a 
widow  is  so  often  of  a  distressing  char* 
acter  ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  to 
distinguish  a  man  who  had  lost  his  wife 
by  a  single  word,  the  masculine  suffix 
was  added  to  the  recognized  feminine 
widow.^ — E,  Adams,  [A.S.  widuwe  :  Gter. 
wittwe  ;  borrowed  from  L.  vidua,  bereft 
of  a  husband.  Sans,  vidhava — vi  6—  L. 
t^),  without,  and  dhava^  a  husbana.] 

WIDOWER,  wid'd-er,  n.  a  man  whose  wife 
is  dead. 

WIDOWHOOD,  wid'5-hood,  n.  state  of 
being  a  widow,  or  (rarely)  of  being  a 
\^doiver 

WIDTH,  width,  n.  wideness. 

WIELD,  weld,  v,t.  to  use  with  fuU  com* 
mand :  to  manage  :  to  use.— ^tu  Wield'- 
ER.  [A.S.  getoddan  —  tcealdan ;  Goth. 
valdan,  Ger.  vxdten.] 

WIELDY,  w§ld'i,  adf.  capable  of  being 
wielded ;  manageable. 

WIFE,  wtf  (pi.  WIVES,  wivz),  n.  originally, 
a  woman  of  mature  age  that^  or  might 
be  married,  and  in  common  lan^age 
often  still  so  applied,  esp.  in  Scotlana ; 
in  literature  used  now  only  in  compound 
words,  generally  designing  a  woman  of 

•  low  employment ;  as,  aletrt/e,  flsh^M?i/(B: 
the  lawful  consort  of  a  man ;  a  woman 
who  is  united  to  a  man  in  the  lawfui 
bonds  of  wedlock  —  tne  correlative  of 
hu^and;  '*The  husband  ol  one  wife.** — 
1  Tim.  iii.  2;  <*He  that  hath  wife  and 
children  hath  ^ven  hostages  to  fortune ; 
for  they  are  impediment  to  great  en- 

i  terprises  either  of  virtue  or  mischief." — 
Bacon;  "A  good  wife  is  heaven's  last 
best  gift  to  man,  his  angel  and  minister 
of  graces  innumerable^  his  gem  of  many 


virtues,  his  casket  of  jewels."— Jer.  Tay-^ 
lor,  FA.S.  u^f  a  woman,  a  wife  (neut., 
pi.  wtf);  Dut.  w^,  Ice.  vif,  Dan.  viv, 
Ger.  weibt  woman.  The  root  meaning  is 
doubtful ;  often  connected  with  tceave. 
This  word  gives  the  first  syllable  of  ux>- 
man.    See  woman.] 

WIFE-CARLE,  wlf'-k&rl,  n.  a  man  who 
busies  himself  about  household  affairs  cyr 
woman's  work.     [Scotch.] 

WIFELESS,  wif  les,  adj.  without  a  wife. 

WIG,  wig,  n.  an  artificial  covering  of  hair 
for  the  head.    [Short  for  Periwig.] 

WIGGED,  wigd,  adj.  wearing  a  wig. 

WIGHT,  wit,  n.  a  creature  or  a  person- 
used  chiefly  in  sport  or  irony.  [A.S, 
wiht,  a  creature;  Ger.  trtcTif.  Grimm 
refers  it  to  a  root  seen  in  O.  Ger.  vnhan 
(Ger.  tDcih^,  to  consecrate,  orig.  to  do, 
to  make.    »Be  Whit.] 

WIGHT,  wTt,  n.  a  hero.    [A.S.  wig,  war.] 

WIGWAM,  wig'wam,  n.  an  Indian  hut. 
[E.  corr.  of  North  American  Indian  word 
sig.  *•  in  his  house."] 

WILD,  wfld,  acfj.  being  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture :  not  tamed  or  cultivated :  uncivil- 
ized :  desert :  unsheltered  :  violent :  ii- 
centious. — n.  an  uncultivated  region  :  a 
forest  or  desert. — adv.  Wild'ly. — n. 
Wild'ness.  [A.S.  Wilde ;  Ger.  wild ;  conn, 
with  Ger.  W'ald,  forest,  E.  Weald.] 

WILDER,  wild'er,  v.t.  to  bewilder.  [Short 
for  Bewilder.] 

WILDERNESS,  wil'der-nes,  n.  a  vnld  or 
waste  ^lace  :  an  uncultivated  region. 
rA.S.  vnldeomess.]   * 

WILDFIRE,  wfld'fir,  n.  a  composition  of 
inflammable  materials  readily  catching 
fire  and  hard  to  be  extinguished  ;  Greek- 
fire  ;  "  Brimstone,  pitch,  wildfire,  bum 
easily,  and  are  hard  to  quench.*' — Bacon : 
a  kind  of  lightning  imaccompanied  by 
thunder :  a  name  for  erysipelas ;  also  a 
name  for  lichen  circumscriptus,  an  erup^ 
tive  disease,  consisting  of  clusters  or 
patches  of  papulae :  a  name  given  to  a 
disease  of  sheep,  attended  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  sKin. — ^Wild-fire  rash,  in 
pathol.  a  species  of  gum-rash,  in  which 
the  pimples  are  in  clusters  or  patches, 
generally  flying  from  part  to  part. 

WlLD-FOwt,  wnd'-fowl,  n.  a  name  given 
to  birds  of  various  species  which  are 

gursued  as  game,  but  ordinarily  restricted 
>  birds  belonging  to  the  orders  Gralla- 
tores  and  Natatores  :  water-fowl. 

WILD-GOOSE,  wlld'-g65s,  n.  a  water-fowl 
of  the  genus  Anser,  the  A.  ferus,  a  bird 
of  passage,  and  the  stock  of  the  domestic 
g^se.  The  wild-goose,  known  also  as 
the  (}bay-lag,  was  formerly  abundant  in 
the  fenny  parts  of  England,  and  resided 
there  all  the  year,  but  it  is  now  only 
known  as  a  winter  visitant  to  the  Britisn 
Isles.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  species 
found  in  Britain.  The  term  wUd-gooae  is 
also  promiscuously  a]3plied  to  several 
species  of  the  goose  kind  found  wild  in 
C^reat  Britain,  as  A,  palustris,  A.  segetum, 
and  A.  brachyrhynehus.  The  wild-goose 
of  North  America,  also  migratory,  is  a 
distinct  species,  the  A.  Cygnqpsis  or  cana 
densis. — ^wild-goose  chase,  the  pursuit 
of  anything  in  ignorance  of  the  directioD 
it  will  take  ;  hence,  a  foolish  pursuit  or 
enterprise.  According"  to  Dyce  a  tvild 
goose  chase  was  a  kind  of  horse  racf 
where  two  horses  were  started  toget  i^r 
and  whichever  rider  could  get  the  lead 
the  other  was  obliged  to  follow  him  over 
whatever  ground  the  foremost  jockey 
chose  to  go. 

WILDGRAVE,  wfld'grftv,  n.  a  head  forest- 
keeper  in  Germany  in  former  times  t  an 
official  having  the  superintendence  of  the 
game  in  a  forest— <iinerent  from  a  wald- 
grave  or  woodreeve.  J^r  W.  Scott.  [Ger. 
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wOdgraf^  from  vnld^  gamei  wild  animals, 
and  graf^  commonly  a  title  equivalent  to 
count.] 

WILDmG,  wfld'ing,  n.  that  which  grows 
wUd  or  without  cultivation:  a  wild  crab- 
apple. 

WILE,  wn,  n.  a  trick:  a  sly  artifice.  [A.S. 
v?il;  Ice.  vel,  vod,  a  trick.  Doublet  Guilb.] 

WILL,  wil,  n.  power  of  choosing  or  deter- 
mining :  choice  or  determination  :  pleas- 
ure: command:  arbitrary  disposal:  feeling 
towards,  as  in  good  or  ill  will:  disposition 
of  one's  effecto  at  death :  the  written 
document  containing  such. — v.i.  to  exer- 
cise the  will :  to  decree  :  (B.)  to  be  will- 
ing.— v,t.  to  determine:  to  be  resolved  to 
do:  to  command:  to  dispose  of  by  will.-^ 
Last  will  and  testament^  in  law,  the 
legal  declaration  of  a  man's  intentions  as 
to  what  he  wills  to  be  performed  after 
his  death  in  relation  to  his  property.  In 
England  no  will,  whether  of  real  or  per- 
sonal est^Ke,  is  to  be  valid  unless  it  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  by 
the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his 
presence,  and  by  his  direction.  Such  sig- 
nature must  be  made  or  acknowledged 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  witnesses  present  at  the  same  time, 
and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and  sub- 
scribe the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  tes- 
tator. Soldiers  on  actual  service,  or 
mariners  at  sea,  have  the  power  of  mak- 
ing nuncupative  wUU,  In  the  United 
States  the  law  is  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  that  of  England.  In  Scotland 
formerly  only  personal  property  could  be 
disposed  of  by  will,  real  property  being 
conveyed  by  a  disposition  or  deed  in 
which  the  testator's  liferent  in  the  sub- 
ject was  reserved,  but  heritable  property 
can  now  be  so  disposed  of.  [A.S.  wiUa  ; 
Goth,  in^'a,  Ger.  wUle  ;  L.  tXMo,  to  will, 
^      Gr.  bouli,  will,  purpose.! 

iVILL,  wil,  V,  aux.f  pres.  I  tmU,  thou  wUt, 
he  imU;  past,  would;  no  past  participle. 
A  word  denoting  either  simple  futurity 
or  futurity  combined  with  volition  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
Thus,  in  the  first  person,  I  (we)  vtHI,  the 
word  denotes  willingness,  consent,  inten- 
tion, or  promise  ;  and  when  emphiisized 
it  indicates  determination  or  fixed  pur« 
pose ;  as,  I  tcill  go,  if  you  please  ;  I  toill 
go  at  all  hazards ;  I  tmll  have  it  in  spite 
of  him.  In  the  second  and  third  persons 
uHll  expresses  only  a  simple  future  or 
certainty,  the  idea  of  volition,  purpose, 
or  wish  being  lost ;  thus,  **you  tn«  go," 
or  **  he  will  go,"  indicates  a  future  event 
only.  The  second  person  may  also  be 
used  as  a  polite  command ;  as,  you  vnil 
be  sure  to  ao  as  I  have  told  you. — As  re- 
gards will  in  questions,  Mr.  R.  Grant 
White  lays  down  the  following  rules: 
"  Will  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  question 
with  the  first  person  ;  as,  taill  I  go  ?  A 
man  cannot  ask  if  he  wills  to  oo  any- 
thing that  he  must  know  and  only  he 
knows  ...  As  a  question,  will  in  the  sec- 
ond person  asks  the  intention  of  the  per- 
son addressed;  as,  mil  y on  go  to-morrow? 
that  is,  Do  you  mean  to  go  to-raorrow? 
...  As  a  question,  tvill  in  the  third  per- 
son asks  what  is  to  be  the  future  action 
of  the  person  spoken  of,  with  a  necessary 
reference  to  intention ;  as,  vnll  he  go? 
that  is.  Is  he  going  ?  Does  he  mean  to 
go  and  is  his  going  sure  ?  "  Simple  f  utur- 
ity  with  the  first  person  is  appropriately 
expressed  by  shall.  Among  inaccurate 
speakers  and  writers,  especially  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  some  confusion 
in  the  use  of  shall  and  wUl ;  thus  wUl  im- 
properly takes  the  place  of  shaM  in  such 
frequently  used  pnrases  as,  **  I  toiU  be 


obliged  to  you,**  "  we  will  be  at  a  loss,** 
*'I  wiU  be  much  gratified,"  and  so  on. 
— Would  Bt&nda  in  the  same  relation  to 
wiU  that  should  does  to  shalL  Thus 
would  is  seldom  or  never  a  preterite  in- 
dicative pure  and  simple,  being  mainly 
employed  in  subjunctive,  conditional,  or 
optative  senses,  in  the  latter  case  having 
often  the  functions  and  force  of  an  in- 
dependent verb ;  as,  (a)  conditional  or 
suDJunctive,  "  he  uxndd  do  it  if  he  could  ;" 
•*  he  could  do  it  if.  he  would ;"  "  they 
would  have  g:one  had  they  been  permit- 
ted." Here  it  will  be  seen  would  refers 
to  the  present  only,  the  past  being  ex- 
pressed oy  would  have.  In  such  sentences 
as  "  He  was  mistaken  it  would  seem,"  or 
**lt  would  appear" — ^in  which  should  is 
sometimes  used — would  retains  almost 
nothing  of  conditionality,  having  merely 
the  effect  of  softening  a  direct  statement. 
(Mr.  R.  Grant  White  regards  **  it  sTwvld 
seem  "  as  the  normal  expression,  though 
he  Quotes '* it  iixn£2d  appear"  from  good 
English  writers.  He  himself  writes  :**2t 
would  seem  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
general  intelligence  should  know,"  etc. — 
Everydcty  English,  chap,  xiii)  (b)  Opta- 
tive ;  *'  1  would  that  I  were  young  egam." 
In  this  use  the  personalpronoun  is  often 
omitted.  '*  Would  to  God  we  had  died 
in  Egypt."— Ex.  xvi.  8.  •*  Would  God  I 
had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom." — 2  Sam. 
xviii.  8.  "  Would  thou  wert  as  I  am." — 
Shak. — Would  most  nearly  has  the  force 
of  a  simple  past  indicative  in  such  sen- 
tences as,  **he  would  go  and  you  see 
what  has  happened;"  but  this  implies 
farther  that  he  did  actually  go  or  at  least 
set  out,  and  the  would  is  here  emphatic. 
— Would  is  also  used  to  express  a  habit 
or  custom,  as  if  it  implied  a  habitual 
exercise  of  will ;  as,  she  would  weep  all 
day ;  everyother  day  he  would  fly  into  a 
passion. — Will  and  would  were  formerly 
often  used  with  adverbs  and  preposition- 
al phrases  to  express  motion  or  change 
of  place,  where  modem  usage  would  re- 

?uire  will  go,  would  go,  or  the  like.  *•  Now 
unll  away ;"  "  Til  to  the  ale-house ;" 
**l  win  about  it;"  ** Pll  to  my  books;" 
••he  is  very  sick  and  would  to  bed ;" 
'•  there  were  wit  in  this  head,  and  Hwould 
out." — ShaJc,  —  What  may  be  called  a 
similar  elliptical  usage  occurs  in  such 
phrases  as  "what  would  yonV^  where 
present  usage  would  supply  have  or  do. 
[A.S.  wiUan,  pres.  sing.  1  and  8  unle,2 
wilt,  pi.  willath  (1,  2,  and  3) ;  pret.  wolde^ 
woldest ;  pi.  woldon  or  woldan ;  Dut. 
unllen,  Ice.  vifja,  Dan.  ville,  to  will ;  Gter. 
unlit  I  will,  he  will,  infln.  looUen ;  Goth. 
viljan  ;  cog.  L.  volo,  I  will,  velle,  to  will ; 
Gr.  houlomai,  I  will.  Akin  Well,  WsaLi 
Wild.] 

WILLEmITE,  willem-It,  n.  a  mineral  of 
resinous  lustre  and  yellowisb-green  col- 
or. It  is  a  native  silicate  of  zinc.  It  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  Europe,  but  is  found 
in  New  Jersey,  in  rock-masses  constitut- 
ing a  very  valuable  and  important  zinc 
ore.  [In  honor  of  Willem  I.,  king  of  the 
Netherlands.] 

WILLET,  wil'et,  n.,  Symphemia  semipal- 
mata,  a  bird  jf  the  snipe  family,  found 
in  North  and  South  America.  It  is  a  fln^ 
gaine  bird,  and  its  flesh  and  egg^  are 
prized  as  food.    .  t  is  so  named  rrom  its 


cry.  ^*  pilt'Will'Uni  'et. " 
WILLFUL,  wil' 


fool  ocy.  governed  only  by 

one*s  will :  done  oi'  suffered  by  design : 
obstinate. — adv.  Will'fitlly. — n.  Wnx'- 


fulness. 
WILLING,  willing,  adfj.  having  the  wiU  in- 
cllned  to  a  thing :  desirous :  dteposed : 
chosen.— adv.  WiLL'maLY.  —  n.  Wni/- 

XNQIVXSS. 


WILLOW,  wil'6,  n.  a  tree  of  several  spe- 
cies, with  slender,  pliant  branches.  [A.S. 
wilig ;  Low  Ger.  wUge,  unchel.] 

WILL-WOESHIP,  wil'-wur'ship,  n.  (B.) 
uxtrship  of  what  one  wHls  or  wishes : 
supeistitious  observance. 

WILT,  wilt,  2d  pers.  sing,  of  Will. 

YTELY,  wil'i,  €MJ.  full  or  wHes  or  tricks : 
using  craft  or  stratagem  :  artful :  ^y. — 
advrWuJjjjY. — ^Wil'iness,  n.  cunning. 

WIMBLE,  wim'bl,  v.t.  to  whirl,  to  turn : 
to  bore  with  a  wimble.-»n.  an  instru- 
ment for  boring  holes,  turned  by  a  handle. 
TA  corr.  (with  freq.  suffix)  of  Wna>,  to 
turn.    See  Gimlbt.  J 

WIMPLE,  wim'pl,  n.  a  hood  ot  veil  folded 
round  the  neck  and  face  (still  a  part  of  a 
nun's  dress) :  a  flag.  [O.  Fr.  gtitmpto — 
O.  Ger.  wimpalt  a  light  robe  (Ger.  unm- 
pel,  a  streamer).    See  Gimp.] 

WIN,  win,  v.t.  to  get  by  labor :  to  gain  in 
contest :  to  allure  to  kindness,  to  gain : 
to  obtain  the  favor  of. — v.t.  to  gain  the 
victory :  to  gain  favor  >—pr.p.  winn'in^ ; 
j>a.t.  and  po-^p*  won  (wun).  [A.S.  tmn- 
nan^  to  suffer,  to  stru^le ;  loe.  vmfia,  to 
accomplish,  Qer.  ge-winnen,  to  win.] 

WINC!E,  wins,  v.t.  to  shrink  or  start  back : 
to  be  affected  acutely,  as  by  a  sarcasm  : 
to  be  restive,  as  a  horse  uneasy  at  its 
rider.  [Perh.  through  O.  Fr.  from  Ger. 
wanken,  to  shake.] 

WIN^CEY.    Same  as  Lineet-woousbt. 

WINCH,  winsh,  n.  the  crank  of  a  wheel  or 
axle.^-v.t.  to  wince.     [A.S.  wince.] 

WIND,  wind,  n.  air  in  motion :  breath : 
flatulence:  anything  insignificant. — v.t. 
(wind)  to  sound  by  blowing :  (wind)  to  ex- 
pose to  the  wind  :  to  drive  hard,  so  as  to 
put  out  of  breath :  to  allow  to  recover 
wind:— ^.p.  wind'ingand  wind'ing;^a.o. 
wound  and  wind'ed.  [A.S.  ;  Ice.  vinar, 
Ger.  wind,  L.  ventus ;  from  root  of  Gr. 
ad,  to  blow,  Sans,  va.] 

WIND,  wind,  v.t.  to  turn  round,  to  twist: 
to  coil:  to  encircle:  to  change. — v.t.  to 
turn  completely  or  often:  to  turn  round 
something:  to  twist:  to  move  spirally: 
to  meander  i^-pr.p.  wind'ing;  pa.t.  and 
pa.p.  wound.— To  wind  up,  to  bring  into 
small  compass :  to  bring  to  a  fincQ  set- 
tlement, as  the  affairs  of  a  company. 
[A.S.  windan  ;  Ger.  winden,  Ice.  vinda, 
Goth,  vindan.    Cf.  Wend.] 

WINDAGE,  wind'aj,  n.  the  difference  b^ 
tween  the  size  of  the  bore  of  a  gun  and 
that  of  the  ball  or  shell.  [From  Wind, 
the  space  being  filled  with  air.] 

WIND-BAND,  wind'-band,  n.  a  band  of 
musicians  who  play  only  or  principally 
on  wind-instruments. 

WIND-BEAM,  wind'-b§m,  n.  in  arch,  an 
old  term  for  a  collar-beam. 

WIND-BILL,  wind'-bil,  n.  in  Scots  law,  an 
accommodation  bill :  a  bill  of  exchange 
granted  without  value  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  acceptors,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  by  discount. 

WIND-BOKE,  wind'-b5r,  n.  the  extremity 
of  the  suction-pipe  of  a  pump,  usually 
covered  with  a  perforated  plate  to  pre- 
vent  the  intrusion  of  foreign  substances. 

WINDBOUND,wind'bownd,  ac(j.  prevented 
from  sailing  by  a  contrary  wind.  **  The 
windbound  navy." — Dryden. 

WIND-BREAK,  wind'-brak,  v.t.  to  break 
the  wind  off.  *•  Twould  wind-break  a 
mule  to  vie  burdens  with  her." — Ford. 

WINDBROACH,  wind'brOch,  n.  the  hurdy- 
g^irdy  or  vielle.  "For  an  old  man  to 
pretend  to  talk  wisely  is  like  a  musi- 
cian's endeavoring  to  fumble  out  a  fine 
sonata  upon  a  windbroachJ^  —  Tom 
Brown.  [The  last  component  probably 
a  corruption  of  Ger.  bratsefte,  a  viola* 
or  tenor-violin.] 
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WINI>-BROSaBK,  wind'-brGk'n,  ijOf.  dis- 
OftBed  in  the  respiratory  organs:  having 
the  power  of  breathing  impaired  by  chest 
disease  :  as,  a  wndAjniken  horse. 

WIND^CHANGING,  wind'-c^anj-ing,  adj. 
ohangeful  as  the  wind :  flokle.  "  Wind' 
changiiig  Warwick. " — Shah, 

WINB-OHEST,  wind'-ohest,  n.  in  music, 
the  chest  or  reservoir  in  an  organ  or  har- 
monium for  storing  the  wind  produced 
by  the  bellows,  and  which  is  thus  pre- 
vented from  acting  bv  direct  and  inter- 
mittent currents  on  tne  pipes  and  reeds. 

WIND -CONTUSION,  wind'-kon-ta-zhun, 
n.  in  aurg,  a  contusion,  such  as  rupture 
of  the  liver,  concussion  of  the  brain,  un- 
accompanied by  any  external  mark  of 
violence,  supjposed  to  be  nroduced  by  the 
air  when  rapidly  displacea  by  the  velocity 
of  a  projectile,  as  a  cannon-ball.  It  is 
now,  however*  considered  to  be  occa- 
sioned b^  the  projectile  itself  striking 
the  body  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  com- 
parative escape  of  the  external  soft  tis- 
sues being  accounted  for  bjr  the  degree  of 
obliquity  with  which  the  missile  impinges 
on  the  elastic  skin,  together  with  the 
position  of  the  internal  structures  injured 
relatively  to  the  impingement  of  the 
ball  on  one  side  and  hard  resisting  sub- 
stances on  another. 

WINIX-DROPSY,  wind'-dropHsi,  n.  a  swell- 
ing of  the  belly  from  wind  in  the  intes- 
tines :  tympanites. 

WIND-EGO,  wind'-eg,  n.  an  imperfect 
egg.  Wind  eggs  are  fre<{uently  laid  by 
hens  which  have  been  mjured  or  are 
growing  old.  lliey  are  frequently  desti- 
tute of  a  shell,  being  surrounded  only  by 
a  skin  or  membrane,  and  sometimes  by  a 
very  thin  shell.    Sir  T.  Browne, 

WINDER,  wlnd'er,  f».  one  who  or  that 
which  winds  yams  or  the  like ;  as,  a  bob- 
hin-winder :  an  instrument  or  machine 
for  winding :  a  plant  that  twists  itself 
round  others  ;  **  Winders  and  creepers." 
— Bcuxm:  the  winding-step  of  a  staircase. 

WINDER,  wind'er,  n.  in  pugiHsm,  a  blow 

that  deprives  of  breath. 
WINDFALL,  wind'fawl,  n.  fruit  blown  off 

a  tree  by  the  wind :   any  unexpected 

money  or  other  advantage. 
WINDGAUGE,  wind'g&j,  n,  an  instrument 

for  gauging  or  measuring  the  velocity  of 

the  wirid, 
WINDING,  winding,  n.  a  turning :  a  bend. 

^-<idj.  twisting,  or  bending. — adv.  Wnn/- 

INQLY.  

WINDING-SHEET,  wlnd'ing-sh6t,  n.  a 
sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wrapped. 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  vfCndina^Mheet^ 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulcbro. 

—Shak.: 

a  piece  of  tallow  or  wax  hanging  down 
from  a  burning  candle — regarded  by  the 
ignorant  as  an  omen  of  death.  **  He 
feel  asleep  on  his  arms  •  .  «  .  a  long 
mnding^aheet  in  the  candle  dripping 
down  upon  him." — DickeM, 

WINDING-TACKLE,  windine-tak-l,  n. 
{naui,)  a  taclde  consisting  of  one  fixed 
triple  block,  and  one  double  or  triple 
movable  block,  used  principally  to  hoist 
up  any  weighty  materials. 

WIND-INSTRUMENT,  wind'-in-stroo-ment 
n.  an  instrument  of  music,  played  by 
means  of  artificially  producea  currents 
of  wind,  as  the  organ,  harmonium,  etc., 
or  by  the  human  breath,  as  the  flute, 
horn,  etc.,  in  all  of  which  the  vibration 
of  a  column  of  air  produces  the  sound. 
The  name  is,  however,  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  orchestral  instruments 
of  the  seoond  class,  consisting  of  a  tube 
(straight,  bent,  or  curved),  producing  a 
fundamental  tone  with  its  harmonics  or 
overtones  when  the  vibrating  column 


extends  the  whole  length  of  the  tube. 
This  column  may,  however,  be  shortened 
by  having  holes  of  certain  si£es  and  at 
certain  distances  along  the  tube,  which 
are  opened  or  stopped  bv  the  flneers 
or  valves,  the  instrument  being  tnus 
adapted  to  produce  in  its  simpler  forms 
the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  in  its 
more  complex  forms  the  tones  of  the 
chromatic  scale.  The  wind-instruments 
of  an  ordinary  orchestra  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  wood  instruments,  as  the 
flute,  oboe,  clarionet,  and  bassoon  ;  and 
brass  instruments,  as  the  horn,  cornet- 
a-pistons,  trombone,  euphonium,  bom- 
bardon, and  ophicleide.  The  ouality  of 
tone  of  the  woods  is  soft,  smooth,  light, 
and  almost  vocal ;  that  of  the  brasses  is 
somewhat  harder,  more  powerful  and 
majestic.  Being  all  flxea  toned  they 
cannot,  of  course,  play  in  perfect  tune 
like  stringed  instruments,  and  they  can 
only  produce  one  sound  at  a  time. 

WINbliASS,  windlas,  n.  a  machine  for 
raising  heavj  weights,  consisting  of  a 
revolving  cynnder.  p^ut.  windas^^win' 
den,  E.  Wdtd,  and  as,  an  axletree ;  so 
Ice.  wind-<i88,  a  tm'nd-ing  heamA 

WINDMILL,  wind'mil,  n.  a  mitt  driven  by 
tho  ^wind 

WINDOW,*  wind'6,  n.  an  opening  in  the 
wall  of  a  building  for  air  and  li^t :  the 
frame  in  the  opening.  [Lit.  "  wind-eye," 
M.  E.  windoge  •— *  Ice.  wndauga — vindr^ 
wind,  and  auga,  eye.] 

WINDPIPE,  wind'pip,  n.  the  pipe  or  pas- 
sage for  the  wind  or  breath,  to  and  from 
the  lungs. 

WINDWARD,  wind'ward,  adv.,  toward 
where  the  wind  blows  from.— ac{;.  to- 
ward the  wind. — n.  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows. 

WINDY,  wind'i,  a^.  consisting  of  wind: 
next  the  wind  :  tempestuous :  empty. — 
n.  WIND'INBSS. 

WINE,  win,  n.  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape  or  fruit  of  the  vine  ( Fifis  vinifera). 
Wines  are  disting^uished  practically  by 
their  color,  hardness  or  softness  on  the 
palate,  their  flavor,  and  their  being  still 
or  effervescing.  The  differences  in  the 
Quality  of  wines  depend  partly  upon 
differences  in  the  vines,  but  more  on  the 
differences  of  the  soils  in  which  they  are 
planted,  in  the  exposure  of  the  vineyards, 
m  the  treatment  of  the  grapes,  and  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  the  wines.  When 
the  grapes  are  fully  ripe,  they  generallv 
yield  the  most  perfect  wine  as  to  strength 
and  flavor.  The  leading  character  of 
wine,  however,  must  be  referred  to  the 
alcohol  which  it  contains,  and  upon  which 
its  intoxicating  powers  principally  de- 
pend. The  amount  of  alcohol  in  the 
stronger  ports  and  sherries  is  from  16  to 
25  per  cent ;  in  hock,  claret,  and  other 
light  wines  from  7  per  cent.  Wine  con- 
taining more  than  13  per  cent  of  alcohol 
may  be  assumed  to  be  fortified  with 
brandy  or  other  spirit.  The  most  cele- 
brated ancient  wines  were  those  of  Lesbos 
and  Chios  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
F&lernian  and  Oecuban  among  the  Ro- 
mans. The  principal  modern  wines  are 
Port,  Sherry,  Claret,  Champagne,  Ma- 
deira, Hock,  Marsala,  etc.,  etc.  The  va- 
rieties of  wine  produced  are  almost  end- 
less, and  differ  in  every  constituent 
according  to  the  locality,  season,  and 
age ;  but  generalljf  the  produce  of  each 
vineyard  retains  its  own  leaditv;  char- 
acteristics. The  principal  wine-produc- 
ing countries  are  France,  .Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  Greece,  Gape 
Colony,  Australia,  and  America.  The 
name  wine  is  also  given  to  the  juice  of 
certain  fniits  prepared  in  imitation  of 


wine  obtained  from  grapes,  but  distin- 
guished by  naming  the  source  whence  it 
IS  derived,  as  currant  wine,  gooseberry 
wine ;  to  the  effect  of  drinking  wine  in 
excess,  intoxication,  as  *<NoaQ  awoke 
from  his  tm'na." — Gen.  ix.  24  ;  to  the  act 
of  drinking  wine,  as  <*  Who  hath  redness 
of  eyes?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the 
tcTtne.*'— Prov.  xxiii.  29,  w);  to  a  wine 
party  at  the  English  universities,  as 
*'Tne  ex-coaoh  wba  drinking  brandy- 
and-water,  and  maundering  about  great 
wines,  and  patrician  bear^fights."— -Jftss 
Braddon — Wimb  <»  xbok  {ffmnm  ferri  of 
the  Pharm.  Brit),  sherry  with  tmrtrated 
iron  in  solution. — QciNiMS  wiMls,  sherry 
with  sulphate  of  quinine  in  solution. — 
Oil  OF  WIMB,  ethereal  oil,  a  reputed  ano- 
dyne, but  only  used  in  the  preparation 
of  other  compounds.— Spirit  or  wikb, 
alcohoL  [A.S.  u9n,  borrowed  (like  Dut. 
tf^n.  Ice.  vin,  Dan.  vun,  Goth,  wein  or 
veiii,  GFer.  wein)  from  L.  vinum,  wine, 
which  corresponds  to  Gr.  oinoa,  virith 
digamma  votnos  or  foinos,  wine.  L. 
tnnum,  wine,  is  what  is  produced  by 
vitis,  the  vine,  the  twining  plant  (cog. 
with  E.  Withy),  the  root  meaning  to 
twine  or  twist,  seen  also  in  vitium,  vice, 
and  in  K.  to  wind,  wire,  etc.] 

WINE-BIBBER,  win'-bib'er,  n.  a  bibber  or 
drinker  of  wine :  a  drunkard. 

WING,  wing,  n.  the  organ  of  a  bird,  or 
other  animal  or  insect,  dv  which  it  flies : 
flight:  any  side-pieoe:  side  of  an  army, 
ship,  building,  etc  :  (fig.)  protection.— 
v,t  to  furnish  or  transport  with  wings: 
to  supi^y  with  side-pieces  :  to  wound  in 
the  wing.— On  thb  WIKO,  on  flight :  de- 

Sarting.     [Sw.  temg«,  Ice.  vcengr;  cf.  E. 
WWGJ 

WINGED,  wingd,  adj\  furnished  with 
ytngg :  swift :  wounded  in  the  wing. 

WINK,  wingk,  v,u  to  move  the  eydids 
quickly :  to  give  a  hint  by  winking :  to 
seem  not  to  see,  conniire  at  (so  in  B.): 
to  be  dim,  to  flicker. — n.  act  of  winking: 
a  hint  given  by  winking.  [A.S.  windan; 
Ger.  winkenA 

WINNER,  Winer,  n.  one  who  wins  in  a 
contest. 

WINNING,  win'ing,ac{;.  gaining  or  adapted 
to  gain  favor:  attracting. — n.  what  is 
gained  in  contest,  labor,  etc.  —  adv. 
v^hhi'inoIjY 

WINNOW,  win'd,  v.t.  to  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  grain  by  urind :  to  fan  :  to  ex- 
amine.— v.i.  to  separate  chaff  from  grain. 
— fi.  Wnrn'owKR.  [A.8.  windtoiant  to 
expose  to  the  wind--Wnn).] 

WmSOME,  win'sum,  actj,  cheerful :  pleas- 
ant: attractive.  [A.S.  wyn'^sum^  pleas- 
ant— tpyn,  ioy,  Gter.  uxmne,] 

WINTER,  win'ter,  n.  the  cold  season  of  the 
year:  the  after-autumn. —v.t.  to  pass 
the  winter. — v.t.  to  feed  during  winter. 
[A.S.;  Qer.  winter;  of  uncertain  origin; 
not  connected  with  Wind.] 

WINTERrQUARTERS,win'ter.kwawr'terz, 
n.pL  the  quarters  of  an  army  during  trift- 
ter:  a  winter  residence. 

WINTER'S -BARK,  win'terz  -  b&rk,  n.  a 
plant,  or  its  bark,  of  the  nat.  order  Mag- 
noliaceaa,  Drimys  Winteri,  It  is  a  native 
of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  ol 
South  America,  and  abundant  in  the 
lower  grounds  of  Cape  Horn  and  Staten 
Island.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with 
laurel-like  leaves,  corymbs  of  white  flow- 
ers, and  many-seeded  berries.  Star  anise 
^idum)  is  closely  allied  to  it.  The  bark 
is  of  a  pale,  grayish-red  color  exter- 
nally, has  an  agreeable,  pungent,  aro- 
matic taste,  ana  contains  an  acid  resin, 
an  acid,  volatUe  oil,  and  some  tannin. 
It  is  an  excellent  aromatic,  but  not  easiU* 
procured,  other  substances,  particularly 
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the  bark  of  the  CaneUa  aJba,  being  sub- 
stituted for  it.  D,  aranatensis,  New  Qra- 
nada  Winter*s-bark,  is  inferior  to  the 
former  in  its  aromatic  properties,  and 

grows  in  New  Granada  and  Brazil.  [From 
apt.  John  Winter,  who  first  brought  it 
from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1579.] 

WINTER-SETTLE,  win'ter-«et-l,  n.  a  win- 
ter-seat or  dwelling :  winter-quarters  :  a 
term  belonging  to  the  early  history  of 
England.  "  In  874  the  heathen  men  took 
their  winter-settle  in  Lindesev  at  Torke- 
sey.  The  next  year,  just  1000  years  ago, 
we  read  how  they  passed  from  Lindesev 
to  Repton,  and  took  their  winter-settle 
there. ^'—jE7.  A,  Freeman.  [A.S.  winter- 
setL]  

WDrtERY,  win'ter-i,  WINTRY,  win'tri, 
a4j'  resembling  or  suitable  to  winter: 
stormy. 

WIPE,  wTp,  v,t.  to  clean  by  rubbing:  to 
rub  off :  clear  away. — n.  act  of  cleaning 
by  rubbing  :  a  sarcaflm.  [A.S.  wipian  ; 
see  WiSP.J 

WIPEJR,  wip'er,  n.  one  who  wipes:  the 
instrument  used  for  wiping :  in  mach.  a 
piece  projecting  generally  from  a  hori- 
zontal axle  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
stampers,  pounders,  or  pistons  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  and  lettmg  them  fall  by 
their  own  weight.  Wipers  are  employed 
in  fulling-mills,  stamping-mills,  oil-mills, 
powder-mills,  etc. 

WIRE,  wir,  n.  a  thread  of  metal :  any 
metallic  substance  drawn  to  an  even 
thread  or  slender  rod  of  uniform  diameter 
by  being  passed  between  grooved  rollers 
or  drawn  through  holes  in  a  plate  of 
steel,  etc.  Wire  is  usually  cvhndrical, 
but  it  is  also  made  of  various  otner  forms, 
as  oval,  half-round,  square,  and  triangu- 
lar, and  of  more  complicated  shapes  for 
small  pinions,  for  forming  the  pattern  on 
blocks  for  calico-printing,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  term  wire  has  also  a 
collective  signification,  being  frequently 
used  to  designate  a  Quantity  of  metallic 
threads.  The  metals  most  commonly 
drawn  into  wire  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron;  but  the  finest  wire  is  made 
from  platina.  Used  absolutelv  for  tele- 
graph wire ;  and  hence,  the  telegraph  ; 
as,  send  on  order  per  wire.  **In  India 
the  wild  beasts  ana  monkeys  destroy  or 
play  upon  the  wires,  which  are  perhaps 
recording  at  the  time  a  minute  on  Ed- 
ucation.*^—TT.  H.  i2i««8ett.  — WntB  OF 
Laflamd,  a  shining,  slender  substance 
made  from  the  sinews  of  the  reindeer, 
soaked  in  water,  beaten,  and  spun  into  a 
sort  of  thread  of  great  strength.  These 
threads  are  dipped  in  melted  tin,  and 
drawn  through  a  horn  with  a  hole  in  it. 
The  Laplanders  use  this  wire  in  embroi- 
dering tneir  clothes.  [A.S.  wir.  Low  Ger. 
wire,Jce.  virrf  Dan.  tnre,  wire,  Sw.  unra, 
to  twist,  to  wind.  Probably  allied  to  L. 
virice,  bracelets.  No  doubt  of  same  root 
as  wind,  to  twist.] 

WIRE,  wir,  v.t.  to  bind  with  wire;  to  apply 
wire  to ;  as,  to  wire  corks  in  bottling 
liquors :  to  put  upon  a  wire ;  as,  to  wire 
beads :  to  snare  by  means  of  a  wire ;  ba, 
tenure  a  bird:  in  teleg.  to  send  bv  tele- 
graph, as  a  message ;  to  telegrapn ;  as, 
wire  a  reply. 

WIRE,  wir,  v.i.  to  flow  in  currents  as  thin 

as  wire. 

Then  in  small  streams  through  all  the  Isles  wiring. 
Sends  it  to  erery  part  both  heat  and  life  Inspiring. 

to  communicate  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph ;  to  telegrapn ;  as,  I  wired  imme- 
diately on  arrival.— To  wibb  in,  to  apply 
one's  self  closely  and  perseveringly  to 
anything :  to  press  forwards  with  a  view 
tonaving a  sluu*e. 


WIRE-BRIDOE,  wlr^-brij,  n.  a  bridge  mm- 

pended  by  cables  formed  bv  wire. 

WIRE-CARTRIDGE,  wir'-k&r-trij,  n.  a 
cartridge  for  fowling  io  which  the  charge 
of  shot  has  wire  ligaments. 

WIREDRAW,  wir'draw,  v.t.  to  draw  into 
toire:  to  draw  or  spin  out  to  a  great 
length :  to  strain  or  stretch  the  meaning 
of  anything. 

WIRE-PULLER,  wir'-pool-er,  n.  one  who 
exercises  an  influence  felt  but  not  seen, 
as  if  the  actors  were  his  puppets  and  he 
VuUed  the  wires  that  move  them  :  an  in- 
triguer. 

WIRY,  wir'i,  adj.  made  of  or  like  wire : 
flexible  and  strong. 

WIS,  wis,  V.  (in  the  form  I  wis),  used  as 
—  know.  [I  wis  is  from  A.S.  ge-wis,  cer- 
tainly (Gter.  ge-wiss),  from  root  of  Wrr.] 

WISDOM,  wiz'dum,  n.  quality  of  being 
wise:  judgment:  right  use  of  knowledge: 
(5.)  piety.    [A.S.] 

WISE,  wiz,  ocy.  having  wit  or  knowledge : 
able  to  make  use  of  knowlege  well :  judg- 
ing rightly  :  discreet :  learned :  skillful : 
dictated  by  wisdom :  containing  wisdom. 
— adv,  Wise'ly.  rA.S.  wis ;  Ger.  weise ; 
from  root  of  Wrr.  J 

WISE,  wiz,  n.  way,  manner.  [A.S.  wise ; 
Gter.  weise ;  akin  to  Wise,  adj.  and  Wrr. 
Doublet  GiTiSE.] 

WISEACRE,  wira-ker,  n.  one  who  pre- 
tends to  great  wisdom :  a  simpleton. 
[From  Gter.  weissager,  a  prophet— -O.Ger. 
wizzago  (A.S.  toitiqa),'] 

WISH,  wish,  v.i.  to  have  a  desire  :  to  long 
(so  in  B.) :  to  be  inclined.— v. ^.  to  desire 
or  long  for:  to  ask:  to  invoke. — n.  desire, 
longing:  thing  desired:  expression  of  de- 
sire.— n.  Wish'kb.  [A.S.  wyscan;  Gter. 
wHnscken,  Sw.  onskcL^ 

WISHFUL,  wish'fool.  adj.  having  a  wish 

,  or  desire  :  eager. — adv.  WiSB^wvhLY. — ». 
Wish'fulnbss. 

WISP,  wisp,  n.  a  small  bundle  of  straw  or 
hay.     rprobably  connected  with  WmsK.] 

WIST,  wist,  (B.)  knew.  |A..S.  unste,  pa.t. 
of  witan,  to  know.    See  WIT.] 

WISTFUL,  wist'fool,  adj.  full  of  thought : 
thoughtful:  earnest:  eager. — adv.  WIST'- 
FUIXY. — n.  WiST'FUiiNKSS.  [From  root 
of  Wrr.] 

WIT,  wit,  v.i.  (B.)  to  know.— To  wrr  (ger- 
undial  inf.  used  as  adv.)— namely,  that 
is  to  say.  [A.S.  witan^  to  know  ;  Gk>th. 
vitan,  Uer.  wissen;  conn,  also  with  L. 
video  (see  Vision),  Gr.  eidon.  Sans,  vid 

^^&e  Veda).] 

WIT,  wit,  n.  understanding  (so  in  B.) :  a 
mental  faculty  (chiefly  in  pi.):  the  power 
of  combining  ideas  with  a  ludicrous  effect: 
the  result  of  this  power:  one  who  has 
wit.    [A.S.  tvitt — witan.] 

WITCH,  wich,  n.  a  woman  regarded  as 
having  supernatural  or  ma^cal  power 
and  knowledge. — v.t.  to  bewitch.  rA.S. 
toicoe;  vrioca,  wizard;  ace.  to  Gri aim,  from 
Goth.  veQian  (Gter.  weihen),  to  conse- 
crate, orig.  to  Qo,  to  perform  (rites).  Cf. 
L.  fado,  operari,  and  Gr.  erdd.] 

WITCHCRAFT,  wich'kraft,  n.  the  prac- 
tices of  witches:  sorcery,  a  supernatural 
power  which  persons  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  obtain  by  entering  into  compact 
with  the  devil.  Indeed  it  was  fully  be- 
lieved that  they  g^ve  themselves  up  to 
him,  body  and  soul,  while  he  engaged 
that  they  should  want  for  nothing,  and 
be  able  to  assume  whatever  shape  they 
pleased,  to  visit  and  torment  their  ene- 
mies, and  accomplish  their  infernal  pur- 
poses. As  soon  as  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded, the  devil  was  said  to  deliver  to 
the  witch  an  imp  or  familiar  spirit,  to  be 
ready  at  call,  and  to  do  whatever  it  was 
directed.  By  the  aid  of  this  imp  and  the 
devil  together,  the  witch,  who  waa  al- 


most always  an  old  woman,  was  enabled 
to  transport  herself  through  the  air  on 
a  broomstick,  and  to  transform  herself 
into  various  shapes,  particularly  those  of 
cats  and  hares ;  to  inliict  diseases  on 
whomsoever  she  pleased,  and  to  punish 
her  enemies  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
belief  in  witchcraft  is  venr  ancient.  It 
was  a  common  belief  in  Europe  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  maintained  its 
ground  with  tolerable  firmness  till  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  in- 
deed it  is  not  altogether  extinct  even  at 
the  present  day.  Numbers  of  reputed 
witches  were  condemned  to  be  burned, 
so  that  in  England  alone  it  is  computed 
that  no  fewer  than  80,000  of  them  suffered 
at  the  stake.  The  word  also  means  power 
more  than  natural :  enchantment :  irre- 
sistible influence :  fascination. 
You  have  toitchcraft  in  your  lips,  Ka,le.—8hak. 
O,  father,  what  a  hell  of  tritchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  teax. — 8hak. 

WITCHES'-  SABBATH,  wich'ez-sab-bath, 
n.  a  stated  meeting  of  witches  and  devils 
at  night  for  communicating  the  mischief 
the^  had  done,  and  concoctiog  more,  at 
which  the  most  obscene  rites,  or  rather 
revels,  were  indulged  in.  The  witches 
rode  to  the  rendezvous  on  broomsticks, 
sometimes  on  their  demon-lovers  in  the 
shape  of  goats,  having  previously  an- 
ointed themselves  with  the  fat  of  a  mur- 
dered or  unbaptized  child.  Neophytes 
were  introduced  to  the  devil  at  such 
meetings,  where  the^  received  his  mark 
on  their  bodies  as  evidence  that  they  had 
sold  their  souls  to  him.  In  Germany  the 
witches'-Sabbath  was  held  on  Walpurgie- 
night.    [See  Walpurqis-nioht.] 

WrrENAGEMOTE,  wit'en  -  a-ge  -  mot,  n. 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great  na- 
tional council  or  parliament,  consisting 
of  athelines  or  princes,  nobles  or  ealdor- 
men,  the  Targe  landholders,  the  princi- 
pal ecclesiastics,  etc.  The  meetings  of 
this  council  were  freouetit ;  they  formed 
the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the 
kingdom  ;  they  were  summoned  by  the 
king  in  any  political  emergency ;  their 
concurrence  was  necessary  to  give  valid- 
ity to  laws,  and  treaties  with  foreign 
states  were  submitted  to  their  appro val. 
They  had  even  power  to  elect  tne  king, 
and  if  the  sceptre  descended  in  his  race 
it  was  by  means  of  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  king  by  the  nobles,  bish- 
ops, etc.,  in  an  assembly  convened  for 
the  purpose.  [A.S.  witena-gem6t — toit- 
ena,  gen.  pi.  of  wita,  a  wise  man,  (gey 
m6tf  a  meeting,  a  moot,  an  assembly ; 
lit.  **  the  assembly  of  the  wise  men."] 

WixH,  n.  same  as  Withb. 

WITH,  with,  vrqp.  denoting  nearness  or 
connection  :  oy  :  in  competition  or  con- 
trast :  on  the  side  of :  immediately  after : 
among.  [A.S.  widh,  vyither,  prob.  orig. 
sig.  *< placed  over  against;"  Ice.  vitm, 
Ger.  wider.  It  prob.  absorbed  the  A.S. 
mid,  with  (Ger.  mit,  Gr.  meta)J\ 

WITHAL,  wiife-awl',  adv.,  with  all  or  the 
rest :  likewise :  moreover :  (B.)  prep.-^ 
with. 

WITHDRAW,  withrdvAW,  v.t.  to  draw 
back  or  away :  to  take  back :  to  recall. 
— v.i.  to  retire :  to  go  away. — ns.  With- 
draw'al,  Withdraw'mbnt.  [Prefix  tmYA, 
against,  back,  and  Draw.] 

WITHE,  WITH,  with,  n.  a  flexible  twig, 
esp.  of  willow :  a  band  of  twisted  twigs. 
[A.S.  widhig;  Ice.  vidhir,  Grer.  weiae, 
willow ;  further  conn,  with  Gr.  itys,  L. 
tnitis.  Sans.  v2,  to  tie,  to  plait.] 

WITHER,  with'er,  v.i.  to  fade  or  become 
dry  in  the  weather ;  to  lose  freshness:  to 
shrink  :  waste. — v.t.  to  cause  to  di;v  up : 
to  cause  to  decay,  waste.  [A.S.  weirian; 
from  root  of  Wbatheb.] 
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WITHEBS,  with'erz,  n.pl.  the  rldm  be* 
tween  the  shoulder-bones  of  a  none. 
[From  wither^  against  (see  ety.  of  With, 


>LD,  wi^/i-h5ld',  v.t.  to  hold  hack: 
to  keep  back.  [Prefix  wt^^,  against,  back, 
and  Hold.] 
WITHIN,  withrin\  prep,  in  the  inner  part : 
inside:  in  the  reach  of:  not  going  outside 
of. — adv.  in  the  inner  part:  inwardly. 

Xeflx  with,  and  In.] 
lOUT,  wi<^K)wt',  prep,  outside  or  out 
of :  beyond:  not  with:  in  absence  of:  not 
having:  except. — adv,  on  the  outside:  out 
of  doors.    nEhrefix  with^  and  Our.] 

WITHSTAND,  wi^stand',  v.t  to  stand 
against:  to  oppose  or  resist.  [Prefix 
toith,  against,  and  STAin>.] 

WITLESS,  wit'les,  ocf;.,  wanting  wit  or 
understanding:  thoughtless.— adv.  WiT'- 

LB88LY.— ».    WIT'LESSNBSS. 

WrrUNQ,  witling,  n.  one  who  has  liUle 
wit :  a  pretender  to  wit. 

WITNESS,  wit'nes,  n.,  knowledge  brought 
in  proof :  testimony  of  a  fact ;  that 
which  furnishes  proof :  one  who  sees  or 
has  personal  knowledge  of  a  thing :  one 
who  attests. — v,t  to  have  direct  knowl- 
edp^e  of :  to  see :  to  give  testimony  to. — 
v.t.  to  give  evidence.  [A.S.  ge^witneaa-^ 
Wit.] 

WmED,  wit'ed,  adj,  having  wit  or  under- 
standing. 

WrrridSM,  wlt'l-sizm,  n.  a  witty  remark: 
a  sentence  or  phrase  affectedly  witty :  a 
low  kind  of  wit.    [WrrxT,  and  Gr.  affix 

WrmwGLY,  wit'ing-li,  adv.  knowingly : 
by  design.  [From  witting^  ?>••?•  of  wrr, 
toknow.J 

WITTY,  wit'i,  adj,  possessed  of  wit:  amua-* 
ing :  droll :  sarcastic :  (fi.)  ingenious.^ 
g^.  Wrrr'iLY.— n.  Witt'iness. 

WIVE,  wiv,  v.t.  to  take  for  a  wife. — v.i.  to 
marnr.    ^S.  wiflan—wif^  E.  Wife.] 

WIZARD,  WISARD,  wiz'ard,  n.  origmally, 

a  wise  man  :  a  sage. 

Elee  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road. 
The  star-led  witarda  haste  with  odors  sweet. 

[Milton  here  means  the  Magi,  or  wise  men 
of  the  East.]  A  proficient  in  the  occult 
sciences :  an  adept  in  the  black  art :  one 
supposed  to  possess  supernatural  powers, 
generally  from  having  leagued  nimself 
with  the  Evil  One :  a  sorcerer :  an 
enchanter :  a  magician :  hence,  a  title 
occasionly  applied  to,  or  assumed  by 
modern  performers  of  legerdemain:  a 
coniurer  :  a  juggler.  *<And  the  soul 
that  tumeth  after  such  as  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  after  wizards^  ...  I  will 
even  set  my  face  a^nst  that  soul."— 
Lev.  XX.  6.    [From  wise,  and  term,  -ard.] 

WIZARD,  wiz'ard,  adj.  enchanting;  charm- 
ing. CoUins:  haunted  by  wizards; 
*' Where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard 
stream . " — Milton, 

WO  AD,  wOd,  n.  a  plant  used  as  a  blue  dye- 
stuff.     rA.S.  toad;  Qer.  waid;  L.  vitrum.'] 

WOE,  WO,  w6,  n.  grief  :  misery :  a  heavy 
calamity :  a  curse :  an  exclamation  of 
grief.  [A.S.  {inters)  wa ;  Qer.  toeh  ;  L. 
vcB,  Gr.  ouat.    Cf .  Wail.] 

WOEJ-BEGONE,  w6'-be-gon%  adj.  beset 
with  woe."  [See  under  Begone.] 

WOE  WORTH.    See  Wobth. 

W0FUL,-^6'fool,  aA*.  sorrowful:  bringing 
calamity:  wretched. — adv.  Wo'pdUjY. — 
n.  Wo'fdlnesb. 

WOLD,  w6ld,  n.  by-form  of  Weald. 

WOLF,  woolf  (pi.  wolves,  woolvz),  n.  a 
quadruped  bielonging  to  the  di^tigrade 
carnivora,  family  Canidas,  in  habits  and 
physical  development  doselv  related  to 
the  dog»  some  naturalists,  inoeed,  consid- 
ering it  as  the  progenitor  of  some  exist- 


tog  races  of  the  dog,  with  which  it  has 
been  known  to  interbreed.  The  common 
European  wolf  (Canie  lupus)  is  yellowish 
or  fulvous  gray ;  the  hair  is  harsh  and 
strong,  the  ears  erect  and  pointed,  the 
tail  straight,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is  a 
blackish  band  or  streak  on  the  f orel^s 
about  the  carpus.  The  height  at  the 
shoulder  is  from  27  to  29  inches.  The 
wolf  is  swift  of  foot,  crafty,  and  rapa- 
cious; a  destructive  enemy  to  the  sheep- 
cote  and  farm-yard;  it  associates  in  pacxs 
to  hunt  the  larger  quadrupeds,  such  as 
the  deer,  the  elk,  etc.  When  hard  pressed 
with  hunger  these  packs  have  been  Known 
to  attack  isolated  travellers,  and  even  to 
enter  villages  and  carrv  off  children.  In 
general,  however,  wolves  are  cowardly 
and  stealthy,  approaching  the  8heepfol<& 
and  farm-steadmgs  only  at  dead  of  night, 
making  a  rapid  retreat  if  in  the  least 
scared  oy  a  do^  or  a  man,  and  exhibiting 
great  cunning  m  the  avoidance  of  traps. 
Wolves  are  still  plentiful  in  some  pui» 
of  Europe,  as  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Turkey,  and  Russia;  they  probably 
ceased  to  exist  in  England  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  last  of  their 
race  in  Scotland  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  in  1680, 
while  in  Ireland  they  are  known  to  have 
existed  until  at  least  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  black  wolf  (C 
ocddentali^  of  America  is  a  larger  and 
finer  animal  than  his  European  congener. 
The  little  prairie  wolf  or  coyote  {U.  och- 
rqpus),  abounding  on  the  vast  plains  of 
Missouri  and  Mexico,  is  a  burrowing  ani- 
mal, and  resembles  in  many  respects  the 
jackal.  The  Tasmanian  wolf  is  a  mar- 
supial, and  allied  to  the  kangaroo.  [A.S. 
wulff  Dut.  and  Qer.  wolf.  Ice.  ti2/r,  Dan. 
uJVf  Sw.  ulf  (the  Scandinavian  forms 
showing  the  common  loss  of  initial  v) ; 
Qoth.  mUfs ;  cog.  Bulg.  vluku^  lith.  vtU 
kaSy  L.  lupuSy  Gr.  lukos  (both  with  loss  of 
the  initial  labial),  Sians.  vrika — ^wolf  :  all 
traced  to  a  root  vark^  vaUe^  meaning  to 
tear.] 

WOLF-DOG,  woolf'-dog,  n.  a  large  kind  of 
dog  of  several  varieties,  kept  to  guard 
sheep,  cattle,  etc.,  and  destroy  wolves : 
a  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  between  a  dog 
and  a  wolf. 

WOLFFIAN,  wol'fi-an,  adj.  in  physiol  a 
term  applied  to  certain  bodies  in  the 
vertebrate  embrvo,  preceding  the  true 
kidneys,  whose  functions  they  perform. 
As  the  foetus  advances  they  g^radually 
disappear,  their  place  being  supplied  by 
the  true  kidnejns,  except  in  nshes,  in 
which  they  are  permanent.  [After 
WoWy  the  discoverer.] 

WOLF-FISH,  woolf-fisb,  n.  a  teleostean 
acanthopterygious  fish  {Anarrhidiaa 
lupusijy  so  called  from  its  ferocious  as- 
pect and  habits.  It  is  found  around  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  where  it  attains  a 
length  of  6  or  7  feet,  but  in  southern 
seas  it  is  said  to  reach  a  much  greater 
size.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  strong 
sharp  teeth,  the  inner  series  forming 
blunt  grinders  adapted  for  croabing  the 
molluscs  and  orustaoeans  on  which  it 
feeds.  The  ventral  fins  are  absent ;  the 
color  is  brownish-gray,  spotted,  and 
striped  with  brown  over  the  upper 
parts,  whUe  the  belly  is  white,  ^e 
flesh  is  palatable,  and  largely  eaten  in 
Iceland,  whilst  the  skin  is  durable,  and 
manufactured  into  a  kind  of  shafinreen. 
When  drawn  up  in  a  net  it  attacks  its 
captors  ferociously,  and  tmleas  stunned 
with  a  blow  on  tne  head,  is  capable  of 
doing  great  damage  to  both  persons  and 
nets  with  its  powerful  teeth.  Called 
also  Sba-cat,  Gai^^tsh,  and  Sbat-wolf. 


WOLFIAN,  worfi-an,  adj,  pertaining  to  or 
promulgated  by  Frederick  A.  Wolf,  the 
great  German  philologist.  —  WoLFLiN 
THBOBY,  a  theory  put  out  by  Wolf  in 
1796  to  the  effect  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  cannot  be  the  works  of  one  man. 
Homer,  because  writing  was  unknown  at 
the  time  that  these  ^3ems  are  said  to 
have  been  composed.  He  supposes,  there- 
fore, that  the  Iliad  and  O^ssey  consist 
of  ballads  or  episodes,  the  worx  of  dif- 
ferent men,  collected  and  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  consistent  and  homogeneous 
whole  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  These 
ballads  were  preserved  by  the  recitation 
of  strolling  minstrels. 

WOLFISH,  woolf'ish,  adj.  like  a  tPoZ/ either 
in  form  or  quality  :  rapacious.  —  adv. 

WOLVERENE,  wool'ver^n,WOLVERINE, 
wool'ver-in,  n.  a  carnivorous  mammal, 
the  Qvlo  arctums  (or  luscus)  or  glutton 
(see  Glutton), — Wolvebine  State,  a 
popular  name  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 
^A  dim.  formed  from  wolf,  on  account  of 
its  fierce,  bloodthirsty  disposition.] 

WOMAN,  woom'an,  n.  the  female  of  man : 
a  grown  female  :  a  female  attendant : — 
pi.  Women  (wim'en).  [A.S.  trtmman, 
vnfmann,  a  compound  of  wif,  Wife,  and 
Man  ;  cf.  A.S.  mcedenmann,  a  virgin,  Ger. 
ujeibS'^menscht  a  female.] 

WOMANHOOD,  woom '  an  -  hood,  n.  the 
state,  character,  or  qualities  of  a  woman. 

WOMANISH,  woom'an-ish,  adj.  having 
the  qualities  of  a  woman  :  feminine.^- 
adv.  aVo^anishly.— ^.  Woh'anishness. 

WOMANKIND,  woom'an-kind,  n,,  women 


taken  tocrether :  the  female  sex. 

f^OMANI 

vxmian. 


»gethe 
JKE, 


woom'an-IIk,  adj.,  like  a 


WOMANLY,  woom'an-li,  adj.  like  or  be^ 
coming  a  uxmian :  feminine. — adv.  in  the 
manner  of  a  woman. — n.  Wom'anijness. 

WOMB,  w05m,  n.  the  organ  in  which  the 
young  of  mammals  are  developed,  and 
Kept  till  birth :  the  place  where  anything 
is  produced:  any  deep  cavity.  [A.S. 
womb;  Ger.  wamme,  paunch.] 

WOMBAT,  womlbat,  n.  an  Australian  mar- 
supial nmmmal  of  the  opossum  family. 

WON,  wun,  j>a.^  andjxi.p.  of  Win. 

WONDER,  wun'der,  n.  tne  state  of  mind 
produced  by  something  new,  unexpected, 
or  extraordinary:  a  strange  thing:  a 
prodigy.  —  v.i.  to  feel  wonder  :  to  be 
amazed  (with  at).  [A.S.  wundor ;  Ger. 
wunder.  Ice,  ttndr.l 

WONDERFUL,  wuirder-fool,  a^J.,  fuU  of 
wonder :  exciting  wonder :  strange  :  (B). 
wonderfully.  —  adv.  Won'dbetully. — n. 
Won'derfulnesb. 

WONDROUS,  wund'rus,  adj.  such  as  may 
excite  wonder :   strange.  —  adv.  Wok- 

DBOUSLT. 

WONT,  wunt,  a4j»  used  or  accustomed. — 
n.  habit.— i7.t.  to  be  accustomed.  [Orig. 
pa.p.  of  M.  E.  wone,  to  dwell— A.S.  trun- 
tan  (Ger.  wohnen).] 

WON'T,  w5nt,  will  not.  [Contr.  of  M.  K 
wol  not.] 

WONTED,  wunt'ed,  adj*  accustomed  : 
usual.    [See  Wont.] 

WOO,  wOQ,  v.t.  to  ask  in  order  to  mar- 
riage :  to  court.— v.i.  to  court  or  make 
love.  —  n.  Woo'ee.  [A.S.  wogian,  to 
woo,  prob.  orig.  '*  to  bend  i "  cf.  A.S. 
vog,  voh,  bent,  Goth,  unrvdhs,  blameless, 
(Kf.)  "  not-bent,''] 

WOOD,  wood,  n.  the  solii  part  of  trees : 
treeB  cut  or  sawed :  timber :  a  collection 
of  growing  trees.— v.t  to  supply  wood. 
rA.S.  wudu  ;  cog.  with  loe.  incftpr,  wood, 
Qer.  wit,  firewood.] 

WOODBINE,  wood^In,  WOODBIND, 
wood'bl&d,  n.  the  honeysuckle,  so  calleo 
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beoame  it  twists  and  hinds  the  trees  txy 

W3;ether.   [  A^B.  wudvMnd.  Cf .  HoFsnn).] 
OODGOAL,  wood'kOl,  ».,  oooZ  like  wood 
in  texture:  charcoal:  lignite  or  brown 
coal. 
WOODCOCK,  wooding,  ti.  a  bird,  allied 

to  the  snipe,  which  frequents  troods. 
WOODCUT,  wood'kat,  n.  an  engraving 
cut  on  wood:  an  impressioii  from  It^^ 

WOODED,  wood'ed,  cuff,  supplied  with 

wood:  covered  witii  wood. 
WOODEN,  wood'n,  adfif\  made  of  wood: 

hard:  dmnay. 
WOQD-ENQBAVING,   wood'en-grfiv'ing, 

n.  the  act  or  art  of  engraving  on  wood: 

an  engraving  on  or  taken  from  wood. 
WOODLAND,  woodland,  n.,  land  covered 

with  wood, 
WOODLABK,  woodO&rk,  n.  a  species  of 

lark  found  in  or  near  tooode,  singing 

chiefly  on  the  wing. 
WOODMAN,  wood'man,  n.  a  man  wlio 

outs  down  trees:  a  forest  oflioer:  a  hunts- 
man. 
WOODNTMPH,  wood'nimf ,  n.  a  nymph  or 

flXKidess  of  the  woods. 
WOODPECKER,  wood'pek-er.  n.  a  bird 

that  jpeciks  holes  in  tiie  wood  or  bark  of 

ti^^fi  for  inseoifia 
WOOI>-PiaEON.  wood'-pifun,  n.  the  wild 

pigeon  which  lives  in  woods,  the  ring* 

dove.  

WOODRUFF,  wood'nif ,  n.  a  plant,  found 

in   woods  and   shady  places,  with  its 

leaves  in  whorls  like  ruffs, 
WOODWARD,  wood'wawrd,  n.  an  oflSoer 

to  guard  the  woods, 
WOODT,   wood'i,   oetf.   abounding   with 

tooods:  pertaining  to  woods;  consisting 

of  wood. 
WOOF,  wd5f,  n.  same  as  Weft.    [From 

Wpa.t.  of  Weave.    Cf.  Weft.] 
OOL,  wool,  n.  the  soft,  curly  hair  of 

sheep  and  other  animals:  short  thick 

hair.    [A.S.  wuU;  oog.  with  Goth.  vuOa, 

G}er  wolleJ\ 
WOOL-GATHERINQ,  wool'-ga^Ver-ing,  ru 

indulgence  of  idle  ftaicie6.'-<u(/«  dreamys 

listless. 
WOOL-OROWER,  woof -ffrG'er,  n.  one  wbo 

raises  sheep  for  the  production  of  wool 
WOOLLEN,  wool'en,  ady,  made  of  or  pex^ 

tainin^^  wool. 
WOOLLY,  woori,  afiff.  consisting  of  or  like 

wool:  clothed  witn  wooL— n«   Wool'I- 

NESS. 

W001J3ACK,  wool'sak,  n.  the  seat  of  tha 
lord  chancellor  in  the  British  House  oC 
Lords,  beinff  a  large  square  sack  of  toool 
covered  with  scarlet. 

WORD,  wurd,  n.  an  oral  or  written  si^ 
expressing  an  idea  or  notion:  talk,  dis* 
course:  signal  or  sign:  message:  prom- 
ise: declaration; — {pi,)  verbal  oonttn- 
tion. — The  Word,  the  Boripture:  (theol.) 
the  second  person  in  the  Trinity. — v.f .  to 
express  in  words.  [A.S.  word;  cog.  with 
Gk>th.  vavrdf  Ice.  ord,  Oer.  wort;  also 
conn,  with  L.  verbum,  a  word,  Gr.  eirO^ 

WORDBOOK,  wurd'book,  n.  a  bo(^  with  a 
oolleotioa  of  words:  a  vocabulary. 

WORDING,  wurd'ing,  n,  act,  manner,  of 
style  of  expressing  in  words. 

WORDY,  wurd'i,  adg.  full  of  words:  usmg 
or  containing  many  words.— odo.  W<»i^ 
TLY.—  n.  Word'inbss. 

WORE,  w5r,  jpa.t  of  Wear. 

WORK,  wurk,  n.  effort  directed  to  an  end: 
the  result  of  work:  that  on  which  one 
works:  an^rthing  made  or  done:  deed: 
effect:  a  literary  compositk>n:  a  boob 
management:-^  (forL)  waJls,  trencLeo^ 
etc. — v.i.  to  make  efforts  to  attain  any* 
things  to  nerfonn:  to  be  in  action:  tO\ 
be  oooupiea  fa  bualneM  or  labor:  to  pro^ 


duoe  effects ;  to  strain  or  labor :  to  fer- 
ment.— v.t,  to  make  by  labor :  to  bring 
into  any  state  by  action :  to  effect :  to 
influence :  to  mana^:  to  solve:  to  cause 
to  ferment:  to  emoroider: — pa.t.  and 
pa.Jp.  worked  or  wrought  (rawt).  —  n. 
Wobe'eb.  j[A.S.  weore  ;  Ice.  verh,  Oer. 
werk ;  further  conn,  with  Or.  ergon. 
Cf .  OboanJ 

WORKABLE,  wurk'srbl,  ad^,  that  may  be 
worked. 

W0RE:H0U8E,  wurk^kiowB,  n.  a  house 
where  any  work  or  manufacture  is  carried 
on  :  a  iiouse  of  shelter  for  the  poor,  who 
are  made  to  work :  a  penal  institution 
for  minor  offences. 

WORKMAN,  wurk'man,  n.  a  man  who 
works  or  labors,  esp.  manually :  a  skill- 
ful artificer. 

WORKMANLIKE,  wurk'man  -  lik,  adi.^ 
like  a  uxfrkman:  becoming  a  skillful 
workman:  well  performed. 

WORKMANSHIP,  wurk'man-ahip,  n.  the 
skill  of  AUHjrkman :  manner  of  making : 
work  done. 

WORKSHOP,  wurk'shop,  n.  a  shop  where 
work  \a  done. 

WORLD,  wurld,  n.  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants :  the  system  of  things :  pres- 
ent state  of  existence:  any  planet  or 
heavenly  body:  public  life  or  socie||hr: 
business :  the  public :  a  secular  life : 
course  of  Ufe:  a  very  large  extent  of 
country,  as  the  '*new  world:"  very 
much  or  a  great  deal,  as  a  *'  world  of 
good :  "  time,  as  in  the  phrase  **  world 
without  end  "  — eternally :  possibility, 
as  in  **  nothing  in  the  world :"  (B.)  the 
ungodly.  [A.S.  toofvuici,  toeor-iUd,  (lit.) 
"a  j^neration  of  men,"  from  toer,  a  man, 
iind'iUd,  sig.  an  age;  Ice.  verbid,  O,  Oer. 
ujerdtt  (Ger.  loett).  Cf .  Wer-wolf,  WiSBn 
oiLD ;  also  Eld  and  Old.] 

WORLDLING,  wurld'ing,  n.  one  who  is 
devoted  to  worldly  or  temporal  posses- 
sions. 

WORLDLY,  wurldli,  a4f.  pertaining  to 
the  u>orld,  esp.  as  distiiu^fuished  from  the 
world  to  come :  devoted  to  this  life  and 
itseDJ<^yments:  bent  on  gain.*— n.WoBiJ/- 

UNESS. 

WORLDLY-MINDED,  vnirldOi-mlnd'ed, 
act;,  having  the  mind  set  on  the  present 
tvorld, 

WORM,  wurm,  n.  any  small  creeping  ani- 
mal :  anythine  that  gnaws  or  torments : 
remorse:  a  debased  being:  anything 
spiral :  the  thread  of  a  screw :  a  spiral 
pipe  used  in  distilling.  —  v.i.  to  work 
slowly  or  secretly.— w.r.  to  effect  by  slow 
and  secret  means.  [A.S.  weorm,  wyrm, 
dragon,  snake,  creeping  imimal ;  cog. 
witn  Gk>th.  vaurms,  a  serpent.  Ice.  ormr, 
Oer.  wurm;  also  with  L.  vermis.  Cf.  VBl^ 
incBLiJ  and  Cbdison.] 

WORM-EAT,  wurm'-§t,  v.t.  to  gnaw  or 
perforate,  as  is  done  b^  worms  :  hence, 
to  impair  by  a  slow,  insidious  process. 
"  Leave  off  these  vanities  which  wormr 
eat  your  brain." — Jarvis. 

WORM-EATEN,  wurm'-St-n,  adif-  gnawed 
by  worms ;  having  a  number  of  internal 
cavities  made  by  worms ;  as,  worm^ecden 
boards,  planks,  or  timber ;  ''  Concave  as 
a  covered  goblet  or  a  wormreaten  nut." 
^Shak. :  old  ;  worn  -  out ;  worthless. 
Raleigh. 

WORM-EATENNESS,  wurm'-«t-n-nes,  n. 
state  of  being  worm-eaten :  rottenness. 

WORMED,  wurmd,  cuff,  bored  or  pene- 
trated by^  worms  :  injured  by  worms. 

WORM-FENCE,  wnrm'-fens,  n.  a  sigzag 
fence  made  by  placing  the  ends  of  the 
rails  upon  each  other:  sometimeB  called 
a  StaexFebiob. 

WORM-FEVBR,  wurm^f§*ver,  n.  a  popu- 
lar name  for  infantile  rendtteat  fev«r. 


WORM*-GBAR,  wurm'-g6r,  n.  in  madi.  a 
combination  consistiugof  a  shaft  fitted 
with  an  endless  screw  which  works  into 
a  spirally  toothed  wheel. 

WORM-GRASS,  wurm'-gras,  WORM- 
SEED,  wurm'^^sed,  n.  names  given  to 
W plants  of  the  genus  Spigelia. 
ORM-HOLE,  wurm'-h51,  n.  a  bole  made 
by  the  gnawing  of  a  worm.  "To  fill 
with  ux)rm'holes  stately  monuments." — 
Shuk. 

WORMING,  wurmlng,  n.  {naut.)  yam  or 
other  material  wound  spirally  round 
ropes  between  the  strands. 

WORM-LIKE,  wurm'-Uk,  adj.  resembling 
a  worm  :  spiral :  vermicultkr. 

WORMUNG,  wurmling,  n.  (lit.)  a  little 
worm  :  hence,  a  weak,  mean  creature. 

O  dittty  lOorauMfio  /  darM  tbou  strive  and  dUnd 
With  BeaTen's  Ufffa  Monaroh  f-^Tkopmim. 

WORM-OIL,  wurm'-oil,  n.  an  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Chenopodium  antheH- 
minticum.  It  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic. 

WORM-POWDER,  wurm'-pow-der,  n.  a 
powder  used  for  expelling  worms  from 
the  intestinal  canal  or  other  op^i  cavitieB 
of  the  body. 

WORM-SEED,  wurm'-sed,  n.  a  seed  which 
has  the  property  of  expelling  worms  from 
the  intestinal  tube  or  other  open  cavities 
of  the  body :  it  is  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  IS  the  produce  of  a  si>ecies  of 
Artemisia  (A.  santonica),  which  is  a  na- 
tive of  l^taiy  and  Persia :  the  seed  of 
Erysimum  chetranthoides  or  treacle-mus- 
tara :  a  plant  of  the  genus  Spigelia. 

WORM-SHAPED,  wurm'-shftpt,  adj.  inhot. 
same  as  VEBjacuLAB  (whicn  see). 

WORM-SHELL,  wurm'-ehel,  n.  the  species 
of  the  genus  Yennetus :  so  called  from 
their  long  twisted  shape. 

WORM-T^,  wurm'-te,  n.  a  decoction  of 
some  plant,generally  a  bitter  plant,  used 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

WORMUL,  wor'mul,  n.  a  sore  or  tumor  on 
the  back  of  cattle  caused  by  the  larva  ot 
an  insect  which  punctures  the  skin  and 
deposits  its  eggs :  a  warble.  Called  also 
WoBNAL,  WoRNiL.  [Probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  worm-Hi.] 

WORM-WHEEL,  wurm'-hwfil,  n.  a  wheel 
which  gears  with  an  endless  or  tangent 
screw  or  worm,  receiving  or  imparting 
motion.  By  this  means  a  powerful  effect 
with  a  dimmished  rate  of  motion  is  com- 
municated from  one  revolving  shaft  to 
another. 

WORMWOOD,  wurm'wood,  n.  the  bitter 
plant  absinthium.  [A.S.  werm^od  (Ger. 
werm-uth) ;  from  the  root  of  WABM(with 
affix  -od),  because  orig.  taken  to  warm 
the  body ;  afterwards  corrupted  to  worm- 
wood, through  its  use  as  a  vermifuge 
suggesting  a  false  ety.] 

WORmT,  wurm'i,  adj.  like  a  irorm:  grovel- 
ling :  containing  a  worm :  abounding 
witn  worms. 

WORN,  w6rn,  pa.p.  of  Wbab. 

WORRY,  wurT,  v.t.  to  tear  with  the  teeth: 
to  harass  :  to  tease :— ;pa.f.  and  p€Lp, 
worr'ied.— n.  trouble,  perplexity,  vexa- 
tion. [Conn,  with  Dtit.  tror^n,  to 
strangle  ;  Ger.  wtirgen,  to  choke.! 

WORSE,  wurs,  a^f.  (used  as  oomp.  oi  Bad), 
bad  or  evil  in  a  greater  degree:  more 
sick.  —  adv.  bad  in  a  higher  degree. 
[A.S.  ujyr-sa,  old  comp.  from  a  root 
loeor,  bcM,  seen  also  in  O.  Ger.  trtrser, 
Gk>th.  vairs,] 

WORSHIP,  wur'ship,  n.  reli^ous  service : 
adoration  paid  to  God :  a  title  of  honor : 
submissive  respect. — v.t,  to  respect  high- 
Iv :  to  treat  with  civil  reverence :  to  pay 
mvine  honors  to :  to  adore  or  idoliae. — 
v,i.  to  perform  acts  of  adoration  :  to 
perform  rdigious  service  h-jpr.jn.  woi^- 
itaippliig ;  pa.t.  sndpa^p,  wor^smi^Md*^ 
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fi.  WOB'SHIPPBB.    [Lit.  *' state  of  baying  y  WOULD,    wood,  pa,t.   of 
worth  or  worthinefls,"  A.S.  wecrdh9cipe^      wotde,  pa.t.  of  wttlan,] 
— Worth,  and  affix  -ship,  A. 8.  -^eipe,] 


Will.     [A.S. 


WORSHTPFUL,  wur'ship-fool,  a4j\,  worthy 

of  toorship  or  honor,  used  as  a  term  of 

respect. 
WORST,  wurst,  ad^.  bad  in  the  highest 

deg^e,  whether  in  a  moral  or  physical 

sense ;  as,  the  worst  sinner,  the  worst 

disease,  the  worst  evil  that  can  befall  a 

state  or  an  indiyidual.    [Superl.  of  worse 

(which  see).] 

Speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 
As  thou  dosb  ruminarte ;  and  grive  thy  worst  of 

thoarhts 
The  vnratot  words.— £ftait 

Oomipted  freemen  are  the  wont  of  slaree. 

—Garriok. 

WORST,  wurst,  n.  that  which  is  most  evil 

or  bad :  the  most  evU,  severe,  aggravated, 

or  calamitous  state  or  condition  ^usually 

with  the.    **  He  is  always  sure  of  finding 

diversion  when  the  worst  comes  to  tne 

toorst.** — Addison, — At  thb  wobst,  in 

the  most  evil  state  or  at  the  greatest 

disadvantage.     "Thou  hast  me  at  the 

toorst^'-Shak,     "Things  cU  the  worst 

will  cease,  or  else  olimb  upward  to  what 

they  were  before."— 5/kX«.— To  pdt  to 

thb  wobst,  to  inflict  defeat  on  :  to  over- 
throw.    "Who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to 

the  ivorst  in  free  and  open  encounter  ?  " — 

Milton, 
WORST,  wurst,  cuLv,  most  or  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  of  the  verb.    "When 

thou  didst  hate  him  worst"^^hak,  "  The 

WOMT^'J^t ^r^'tlrt^^  yWRACKT,  rak,  t,.^  to  dest«>y  in  the  water  ; 

WORST,  wurst,  V.  J.  to  get  the  advantage  ^  v     to  wreck.    MiUon :  to  torture  ;  to  rack. 


WOUND,  wownd,  paA.  and  pa,p,  of  Wind, 
to  turn. 

WOUND,  wddnd,  n.  a  cut  or  bruise :  hurt ; 
iojury.— i7.t.  to  make  a  wound :  to  in- 
jure. [A.S.  wund ;  Ger.  wunde,  loe.  und; 
conn,  with  Wind,  to  twist.] 

WOVE,  WOVEN,  pa,t  and  pa.p.  of 
Weave.      \ 

WOW-WOW,  wow'-wow,  n.  the  native 
name  for  an  ape  of  the  eibbon  genus 
{Hylobates  leuctscus)  founa  in  Malacca 
and  the  Sunda  Isles. 

WOXE,  woks,  WOXBN,  wok'sn,  for 
Waxed.    Spenser, 

WRACK,  rak,  n.  a  popular  name  for  sea* 
weeds  generally,  but  more  especially 
when  thrown  ashore  by  the  waves ;  the 
name  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  spe- 
cies of  Fucus,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
wrack  collected  for  manure,  and  some- 
times for  making  kelp;  those  found  most 
^entifullv  on  the  ftntish  shores  are  the 
y.  vesiGulosus  and  the  F.  nodosus :  de- 
struction of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks  or 
by  the  force  of  the  waves ;  wreck.  ShaJe,: 
ruin  ;  destruction.  Shdk,  (This  is  the 
ordinary  spelling  in  the  old  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  botn  of  the  noun  and  of  the 
verb.)  [A  form  of  Wbbok.  In  the  sense 
of  sea-weed  it  means  lit.  what  is  cast  up 
or  thrown  out  by  the  waves.  Of.  Dan. 
vrag,  wreck,  vrage,  to  reject,  Sw.  vraJb, 
wreck,  refuse,  vraka,  to  throw  away»  to 


over  in  contest :  to  defeat :  to  overthrow. 
"  The  victorious  Philistines  were  worsted 
by  the  captivated  ark,  which  foraged 
their  country  more  than  a  conquenng 
army.  *' — South, 
WORST,  wurst,  v,i,  to  grow  worse :  to  de- 
teriorate :  to  worsen.  "  Anne  haggard, 
Mary  coarse,  every  face  in  the  neighbor- 
hood worsting,  .  .  .  had  long  been  a  dis- 
tress to  him,  —Miss  Austen. 

WORSTED,    woost'ed    or    woorst'ed,    n. 

twisted  thread  or  yam  spun  out  of  long, 

combed  wool.    [From  Worsted,  a  village 

near  Norwich  in  England.] 
WORT,  wurt,  n,  a  pkint  of  the  cabbage 

idnd.    [A.S.  loyrt ;  Qer.  wurz,  umrzel,  a 

root,] 
WORT,  wurt,  n.  new  beer  un fermented  or 

in  tbe  act  of  fermentation :   the  sweet 

infusion   of    malt.      [A.S.   wirt,   wert; 

wilrze,  sweet  herbs ;  probably  orig.  same 

as  above  word.] 
WORTH,   wurth,  n.  value:  that  quahty 

which  renders  a  thing  valuable :  price : 

moral     excellence  :   importance.  —  adj. 

equal  in  value  to  :  deserving  of.  —  (B.) 

v.i.  be.    [lit.  "being,  substence,"  A.S. 

weorth — weorthan,  to  be,  connected  with 

Were.    See  next  word.] 
WORTH,    wurth,    in    the    phrase  Woe 

WORTH,  sig.  woe  he  to,    [A.S.  weorth, 

imper.  of  weorthan,  to  be,  Ger.  werden. 

See  above  v^ord  1 
WORTHILY,  wumi-li,  adv.  in  a  toorthy 

manner :  (iV.  Bk.)  justly :  truly. 

WORTHLESS,  wurthles,  adj.  of  tio  worth 
or  value  :  having  no  vsdue,  virtue,  excel- 
lence, etc. :  useless. — adv.  WovTB^i^BaA' 
hY.—n.  Worth'lbssnbss. 

WORTHY,  wur'^M,  acfj.  having  worth: 
valuable :  deserving :  suited  to :  (£.)  de- 
serving (either  of  good  or  bad). — n.*  a 
man  of  eminent  worth  :^~pl.  Wob'thibs. 
f^  ^Vor'thiness 

WOTJ  wot,  WOTTETH,  wot'eth,  v.t  (B.) 
pres.t.  of  obs.  wit,  to  know.  rA.S.  w6t 
{orig.  a  perf.,  signifying  "  have  ^  or  "  has 
seen"— Gr.  oioa),  used  as  pres.  ind.  of 
witan,  to  know.    See  Wit.] 
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WRACf,  rak,  n.  a  thin,  flying  cloud:  a 
rack 

WRAGKFUL,  rak'fool,  adj,  ruinous:  de- 
structive.   Shak. 

WRAITH,  r&th,  n,  an  apparition  in  the 

exact  likeness  of  a  person,  supposed  by 

the  ignorant  to  be  seen  before  or  soon 

after  the  person's  death. 

Then  elided  out  of  the  Joyom  wood 
The  gnaaiUy  wraith  of  one  that  I  know. 

[Also  found  in  form  wrach,  and  probably 
a  Celtic  word.  Of.  Gkiel.  arrach,  a  spectre, 
an  apparition,  Ir.  arrach,  arracht,  a  like- 
ness,  spectre,  apparition.] 
WRANCFLE,  ranprgl,  v.t.  to  make  a  dis- 
turbance :  to  dispute :  to  dispute  noisily 
or  peevishly. — n.  a  noisy  dispute.  [A 
freq.  from  uiepa,t,  of  Wring.] 

WRANGLER,  rang'gler,  n.  one  who  wran- 
gles  or  disputes  angrily :  in  tbe  university 
of  Cambridge,  one  of  those  who  pass  the 
best  examination  for  the  degree  of  B. A. 
—n.  Wrano'lership. 

WRAP,  rap,  v.t,  to  roll  or  fold  together : 
to  infold :  to  cover  by  winding  something 
round  (often  with  up) :— ^pr.j?.  wrapp'ing; 
pa.t.  and  pa.p,  wrapped. — n.  a  wrapper, 
as  a  shawl,  etc.  [M.E.  wrappen.  See 
Lap,  v.t.  to  wrap,  and  Envelope.] 

WRAPPER,  rap'er,  n.  one  who  or  that 
which  wraps :  a  loose  outer  garment  of  a 
woman. 

WRATH,  r&th,  n.  violent  anger  :  (B.)  holy 
indignation.  rA.S.  wrcedh,  wrath  {lit.) 
*'  a  twist  in  the  temper."    See  Wroth.] 

WRATHFUL,  r&th'fool,  adb'.,  full  of  vnuth: 
very  angry :  springi^  m>m  or  express- 
ing wrath.  —  adv.    Wrath^fullt.  —  n. 

WRATH'FnLNBSB. 

WREAK,  rSk,  v.t.  to  inflict.  [A.S.  wreean, 
orig.  to  drive  out,  and  so  to  banish,  pun- 
ish, avenge  ;  Ice.  reka,  to  drive,  pursue, 
Qer,  rde/Sm ;  conn,  with  L.  urgeo,  Gr. 
etrao.    See  Wreck  and  Wretch.] 

WREATH,  rOth,  fi.  a  chaplet :  a  garland, 
[lit.  <*  that  which  is  im&ed  or  twisted," 
A.S.  wraBdh^-wridhan,  E.  WBmn,] 


WREATHE,  tUh,  v.t.  to  twine  about  or 
encirde. — t;.f.  to  be  interwoven.    [See 
Wreath.] 
WRECHE,  n.  revenge.  Chaucer,    [Soften- 
ed from  A.S.  wrcee,  banishment,  punish- 
ment,  misery,  from  wreean,  to  punish.] 
WRECK,  rek,  n.  the  destruction  of  a  ves- 
sel by  being  driven  ashore,  dashed  against 
rocks,  foundered  by  stress  of  weat&r,  or 
the  like ;  shipwreck ; 
Oo,  goi,  beg:one,  to  sare  your  ship  flrom  wreck, 
Whioh  oaanot  periah,  having  tbee  on  bound. 

Shak.: 

the  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded ;  a  vessel 
dashed  against  rocl^  or  land,  and  broken 
or  otherwise  destroyed  or  totally  crippled 
or  injured  bv  violence  and  fracture  ;  any 
ship  or  goocTs  driven  ashore  or  found  de- 
serted at  sea  in  an  unmanageable  con- 
dition ;  specifically,  in  law,  goods,  etc. 
which,  alter   a   shipwreck,    have  been 
thrown  ashore  by  the   sea,    as   distin- 
guished fromjflotsam,  jetsam,  and  Itgan  .- 
goods  cast  on  shore  after  shipwreck  be- 
long' to  the  government,  or  in  some  cases 
to  the  owner  of  the  land,  if  not  claimed 
within  a  certain  time :   destruction  or 
ruin   generally ;   dissolution,   especially 
by  violence;    "His  country's  turecJk."— 
Shak. ;  "  Hie  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
crush  of  worlds."— Addison;  the  remains 
of  anything  destroyed,  ruined,  or  fatally 
injured ;   as,  he  is  reduced   to  a  mere 
wreek^  he  is  but  the  tc^ecX;  of  his  former 
self.    [Formerly  wrak,  wrack,  which  is 
the  same  word  as  A.S.  wrasc,  exile,  pun- 
ishment, but  the  special  meaning  of  ship- 
wreck has  been  attached  to  it  through 
foreign  influence  ;  cf .  Dut.  wrak,  a  wreck 
and  as  adjective  unsound,  rotten,  Dan. 
vrag,  O.  Dan.  vrak,  wreck,  Ice.  rek  for 
vrek,  Sw.  wrak,  what  is  drifted  ashore^ 
all  from  verbs  meaning  to  drive  or  drift 
A.S.  wreean,  to  drive,  to  drive  into  ban- 
ishment, to  punish,  to  wreak.  Ice.  reka 
originallv  vreka,  to  drive,    to  compel 
impers.  to  be  drifted  or  tossed.     TVradb 
wbuEit  is  drifted  ashore,  sea-weed  cast  up, 
is  the  same  word,  and  shows  the  literal 
meaning.    The  literal  meaning  of  a  ship 
being  wrecked   is  therefore    similar  to 
that  expressed  by  the  phrase  to  cast  away 
a  ship.] 
WRECK,  rek,  v.t.  to  destroy  or  cajst  away 
as  a  vessel,  by  violence,  collision,  or  the 
like  ;  to  drive  against  the  shore  or  dash 
against  rocks  and  break  or  destroy  :  to 
cause  to  suffer  shipwreck — said  of  a  per- 
son ;    as  a  wrecked  sailor ;    '*  A  pilot's 
thumb,  uyreck*d  as  he  was  coming  home.' 
— Shak,:    to  ruin  or  destroy  generally. 
physicaUy  or  morally ;  or  financially,  as 
a  bank ; 
Weak  and  envy^d,  if  they  should  conspire. 
They  wreck  tbemselves,  and  he  hath  his  desire. 

—Daniel. 

WRECK,  rek,  v.i.  to  suffer  wreck  or  ruin. 
*'  Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  of- 
tenest  trrecfc'd." — MUton. 

WRECE[,  rek,  n.  in  mining,  a  kind  ol 
frame  or  table :  a  rack. 

WRECK,   rek,    n.   revenge :    vengeance 
Spenser,    [A  form  of  Wreak.] 

WRKCK,  rek,  v.t.  to  wreak.    Muton. 

WRECKAGE,  rek'aj,  n.  the  act  of  wreck- 
ing or  state  of  being  wrecked ;  "  Wreck- 
age and  dissolution  are  the  appointed 
issue."— CariffJe :  the  ruins  or  remains 
of  a  shin  or  cargo  that  has  been  wrecked : 
materifikl  cast  up  by  the  sea  from  v. 
wrecked  vessel. 

WRECKERyreVer,  n.  one  who  plunders  the 
vnrecks  of  ships:  one  who,  by  delusive 
lights  or  other  signals,  causes  ships  to 
mistake  their  course  and  be  cast  asnore, 
that  he  may  obtain  plunder  from  the 
wreck:  one  whose  occupation  is  to  re- 
move the  cargo  from  a  wrecked  vessel.. 
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or  to  assist  in  recovering  it  when  washed 
out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  and 
underwriters ;  a  vessel  employed  in  this 

^occupation. 

WBEN,  ren,  n.  a  well-known  small  bird. 

{A.S.  torenna ;  cf.  the  Oael.  dreadhauj 
r.  dreanJ] 

WRENCH,  rensh,  v,t.  to  toring  or  pull  with 
a  twist :  to  force  b^  violence :  to  sprain, 
— n.  a  violent  twist :  a  sprain  :  an  in- 
strument for  turning  bolts,  etc.  [A.S. 
wrencan ;  Ger.  renken ;  from  Wrinq.] 

WREST,  rest,  v,t,  to  twist  from  by  force  : 
to  twist  from  truth  or  from  its  natural 
meaninp^. — n,  violent  pulling  and  twist- 
ing :  distortion.  —  n.  WKEsirr'EB.  [A.S. 
tDTOBsfan;  Dan.  vriste;  perh.  from  the 
root  of  Writhb.] 

WRESTLE,  res'l,  vA.  to  contend  by  grap- 

Sling  and  trying  to  throw  the  other 
own  :  to  struegpfe. — n.  a  bout  at  wrest- 
ling :  a  struggle  between  two  to  throw 
eacn  other  down. — n.  Wrbst'ler.  [A.S. 
wrcestlian ;  from  wrcestan,  E.  Wrbot.] 

WRETCH,  rech,  n.  a  most  miserable  per- 
son :  one  sunk  in  vice  :  a  worthless  per- 
son. [Lit.  "an  outcast,"  A.S.  wrecea — 
wrecan,  E.  Wreak.] 

WRETCHED,  rech'ed,  adf.  very  miserable : 
worthless.  —  adv.  Wretoh'edlt.  —  n. 
Wretch'ednbss.    [From  Wretch.] 

WRIGGLE,  rig*!,  v.i.  to  ttvist  to  and  fro.— 
v.t.  to  move  by  wriggling. — n.  Wrigo'- 
UER.  [Extension  of  obs.  trrtgr,  conn,  with 
A.S.  torigian.    See  Wry.] 

WRIGHT,  rit,  n.  a  maker  (chiefly  used  in 
compounds,  as  ahip^wright,  etc.).  [A.S. 
wyrhta  —  toorhtey  pa.  p.  of  weorcan,  E. 

^WORK.] 

WRING,  ring,  vJ,  to  tinst :  to  force  by 
twisting:  to  force  or  compress :  to  pain  : 
to  extort :  to  bend  out  of  its  position. — 
v.i,  to  writhe:  to  twist: — pa.t,  andpa.p. 
wrung,  (B.)  wringed.  [A-S.  wrvngan; 
Gter.  ringeuy  to  wriggle,  twist ;  allied  to 
Wriggle.    Cf.  Wrench.] 

WRINEILE,  ring^l,  n.  a  small  ridge  on  a 
surface  from  twisting  or  shrinking :  un- 
evenness. — v,t.  to  contract  into  wrinkles 
or  furrows :  to  make  rough.  —  v.i.  to 
shrink  into  ridges.  [A.S.  trrtncte — ivrinr 
can,  loringan,  to  wring;  Dut.  wronckel,  a 
twisting ;  dim,  of  Wring.] 

WRINKLY,  ring:kai,  ac^.  full  of  torinklea : 
liable  to  be  wrinkled. 

WRIST,  rist,  n.  the  joint  by  which  the 
hand  is  united  to  the  arm.  [A.S.  vrrist ; 
Gter.  rist.'] 

WRISTBAND,  risfband,  n.  the  hand  or 
part  of  a  sleeve  which  covers  the  wrist, 

WjBIT,  rit,  n.  a  writing :  (law)  a  written 
document  by  which  one  is  summoned 
or  required  to  do  something.  —  Holt 
Writ,  the  Scriptures. 

WRITE,  rit,  v.t.  to  form  letters  with  a  pen 
or  pencil :  to  express  in  writing  :  to  com- 
pose :  to  engrave :  to  record :  to  com- 
municate by  letter. — v.i.  to  perform  the 
act  of  writing:  to  be  emploved  as  a  clerk: 
to  compose  books:  to  send  letters :--:pr.p. 
wrlt'ing;  pa,t.  wr6te ;  pa.p.  writt'en. 
[A.S.  wrifan;  Ice.  rita;  the  original 
meaning  being  "  to  scratch  "  (cf.  the  cog. 
Ger.  reiaggn,  to  tear).] 

WRITER,  rSt'er,  n.  one  who  writes:  a  scribe 
or  clerk  :  an  ordinary  legal  practitioner 
in  Scotch  country  towns :  an  author. — 
Writer's  cramp,  a  spasmodic  affection 
frequently  attacking  persons  (generally 
miaidle-aged)  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  write  much.  The  patient  loses  com- 
plete contix>l  over  the  muscles  of  tne 
thunlb  and  the  fore  and  middle  finger, 
so  that  all  attempts  to  write  regularly, 
and  in  the  severer  cases  even  legibly,  are 
unsuocesaful.  The  various  methods  of 
treatment  for  this  trouble  (such  as  suig- 
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ical  operations,  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity, etc.)  have  not  generally  produced 
very  satisfactory  results,  entire  cessation 
from  writing  for  a  considerable  time  seem- 
ing to  be  the  only  course  open  to  the 
>atient.  Called  also  Sortvener's  Palst. 
[TERSHIP,  rit'er-ship,  n.  the  office  of  a 
writer, 

WRITHE,  nth,  v.t.  to  turn  to  and  fro  :  to 
ttvist  violently :  to  wrest. — v.i.  to  twist. 
[A.S.  wridhan,  to  twist ;  Ice.  ridha ;  L. 
vertere,  Sans,  vrat  See  Wreath, Wrath, 
and  Wroth.] 

WRITING,  nring,  n.  act  of  forming  let- 
ters with  a  pen :  that  which  is  written  : 
a  document:  a  book:  an  inscription: — 
pi,  legal  deeds :  official  papers. 

WRONG,  rong,  ac{/.  not  according  to  rule 
or  right :  not  fit  or  suitable  :  incorrect : 
not  right  or  true. — n.  whatever  is  not 
rieht  or  just:  any  inlury  done  to  an- 
other.—  adv,  not  rightly.  —  v.t.  to  do 
wrong  to :  to  deprive  of  some  right :  to 
injure.— adv.  Wrong'ly.  [lit.  "twisted," 
from  Wring  ;  cf .  Fr.  tort,  from  L.  tortus, 
twisted.] 

WRONGFUL,  rong'fool,  a4j-  wrong:  un- 
just: injurious. — adv.  Wrong'fdlly. — n. 
Wrong'fulness. 

WRONG-HEADED,  rong'-hed'ed,  ad/'., 
wrong  in  head  or  mind :  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple.— n.  Wrong-head'edness. 

WROTE,  r5t,  pa.t.  of  Write. 

WROTH,  rawth,  adj.  wrathful.  [A.S. 
tvradh,  orig.  sig.  "  twisted; "  Ice.  reidhrr, 
O.  Ger.  reid  ;  from  Writhe.  Cf .  Wrath 
and  Wreath.] 

WROUGHT,  rawt,  pa»t.  and  pa.p.  of 
Work.    [A.S.  worhte,  ge-worht.j 

WKUNG,  rung,  pa.t.  and  ]aa.p.  of  Wring. 

WRY,  ri,  adj.,  torithed,  twisted,  or  turned 
to  one  side:  not  in  the  right  direction. 
— n.  Wry'ness.  [A.S.  wrigian;  cf.  Wrig- 
gle  and  WRTTEm.] 

WRYNECK,  ri'nek,  n.  a  twisted  or  dis- 
torted neck:  a  small  bird  allied  to  the 
woodpecker,  which  tvnsts  round  its  head 
strangely  when  surprised. 

WRYNECKED,  rf  nekt,  adj.  having  a  dis- 
torted neck.  Some  commentators  in 
noticing  the  Shakespearean  phrase,  "the 
wrynecked  fife,"  are  of  opinion  that  the 
allusion  is  to  the  player;  others  hold  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  instrument,  which 
they  say  is  the  old  English  flute,  or  flute 
d  &€c;  so  called  from  having  a  curved 
projecting  mouthpiece  like  a  bird's  beak. 

WuD,  wud,  adj.  mad.     [Scotch.]   . 

WURRUS,  wur'rus,  n.  a  brick-red  dye- 
powder,  somewhat  resembling  dragon's- 
blood,  collected  from  the  seeds  ot  RoU 
tlera  tinctoria. 

WUSSE,  wus,  adv.  probably  a  form  of  the 

'Wis  of  Y-wis,  certainly. 

Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a-hawkln^  now,will  you? 
No,  wuaae;  but  I'll  practice  a^iUnst  nextjvear,  uncle. 

WUTHER,  wuffe'er,  v.i,  to  make  a  sullen 
roar.  Written  also  Wudder.  "The 
air  was  now  dark  with  snow ;  an  Iceland 

.  blast  was  driving  it  wildly.  This  pair 
neither  heard  the  long  *wutherin&  rush, 
nor  saw  the  white  burden  it  drifted."— 
C.  Bronte,    [Yorkshire  dialect.] 

WYCH.    Same  as  WiCH. 

WYCH-ELM,  wich'-elm,  n.  a  British  plant 
of  the  genus  Ulmus,  the  U.  montana. 
It  is  a  large  spreading  tree  with  lar^ 
broadly  elliptical  leaves,  and  grows  m 
woods  in  England  and  Scotland.  Some 
vaiietieB  have  pendulous  branches,  and 
belong  to  the  class  of  **  weeping"  trees. 
[O.E.  wiche,  wyche,  A.S.  wice,  a  name 
applied  to  various  trees.  "  The  sense  is 
<  arooping'  or  bending,  and  it  is  derived 
from  £l.&  wio-en,  pp.  of  ictotn,  to  bend." 

-    ^] 


WYCH-HAZEL,  wioh'-hfirzl,  n.  the  com- 
mon name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Ham- 
amelis,  the  type  of  the  nat.  order  Ham- 
amelidaceae.  They  are  small  trees,  with 
alternate  leaves  on  short  petioles,  and 
yellow  flowers,  disposed  in  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  surrounded  by  a 
three-leaved  involucrum.  They  are  na- 
tives of  North  America,  Persia,  or  China. 

WYE,  wi,  n.  the  supports  of  a  telescope^ 
theodolite,  or  levelling  instrument,  so 
called  from  their  resembling  the  letter 
Y.    Written  also  Y. 

WYUE-COAT,  wyli-kOt,  n.  a  boy's  flan- 
nel under-dress,  next  the  shirt :  a  flannel 
petticoat.    [Scotch.] 

WYND,  wjnd,  n.  an  alley:  a  lane.  [Scotch,] 

WYNN,  win,  n.  a  kind  of  timber  truck  or 
carriage.    Simmonds. 

WYVERN,  wf  vrn,  n.  an  imaginary  animal 
resembling  a  flying  serpent.  [Fr.  vivre 
— L.  viperd,  a  viper.    See  Vifer.] 


X 

XANTHINE,  zan'thin,  n.  the  yeUow  color- 
ing matter  in  certain  plants,  as  madder. 
[Gr.  xanthos,  yellow.] 

XANTHOCHROl,  zan-thok'roy,  n.pl.  one  of 
the  five  groups  of  men,  according  to  Hux- 
ley and  other  ethnologists,  comprising 
the  fair  whites.     [Gr.] 

XEBEC,  ze'bek,  n.  a  small  three-masted 
vessel  much  used  by  the  former  corsairs 
of  Algiers.     [Sp. — ^Turkish  sumbaki.] 

XENEIlASIA,  zen-e-la'si-a,  n.  a  Spartan  in- 
stitution which  prohibited  strangers  from 
residing  in  Sp£u*ta  without  permission, 
and  empowered  magistrates  to  expel 
strangers  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  [Gr.» 
the  expulsion  of  strangers.] 

XENTUm,  z§'ni-um  (pi.  aenia,  ze'ni-a),  n. 
anciently,  a  present  given  to  a  guest  or 
stranger,  or  to  a  foreign  ambassador  :  a 
name  given  to  pictures  of  still  life,  fruit, 
etc.,  such  as  are  found  in  houses  at  Pom- 
peii. Fairholt.  [L.,  from  Gr.  xenion,  a 
gift  to  a  guest,  from  ooenos,  a  guest.] 

XENODOCHEUM,  zen-o-d6-ke'um,  XEN- 
ODOCHIUM,  zen-o-d5-kf  um,  n.  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  building  for 
the  reception  of  strangers.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  a  guest  house  in  a  mon- 
astery. [Gr.  xenodocheion  —  ocenos,  a 
stranger,  and  dechomai,  to  receive.] 

XENODOCHY,  zen-od'o-ki,  n,  reception  of 
strangers :  hospitality.  Also,  same  as 
XENODOCHEUM.  [Gr.  xcnodochia.  See 
above.] 

XENOGENESIS,  zen-o-jen'e-sis,  n.  the  pro- 
duction or  formation  of  an  organism  of 
one  kind  by  an  organism  of  another,  as 
was  formerly  believed  of  parasitic  worms 
by  their  hosts.  Huxley,  [Gr.  xenos, 
strange,  and  genesis,  birth.] 

XENOGENETIC,  zen-o-je-net'ik,  adij.  of  or 
pertaining  to  xenogenesis.  "  I  have  dwelt 
upon  the  analogy  of  pathological  modifi- 
cation which  is  in  favor  of  the  xenoge- 
netic  origin  of  microzymes." — Huxley. 

XYLOGRAPHY,  zi-log^raf-i.  n.  the  art  of 
engraving  on  wood.— n.  Xyloo'rapher. 
— aci/.  Xylograph'ic.  [Gr.  ayZon,  wood, 
and  grapho,  1  write.] 

XYLOPfllLOUS,  rf-lof  i-lus,  adj.  growing 
upon  or  living  in  wood. 

XYliOPHYLLA,  ri-lof  U-a,  n.  a  genus  of 
Euphorbiacesa,  or,  as  some  re^rd  it,  a 
section  of  Phyllanthus,  consisting  of 
shrubs  without  leaves,  but  whose 
branches  are  flattened  out  and  leaf-like, 
bearing  the  flowers  in  tufts  in  the 
notches  of  the  margin.    They  are  na- 
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tives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  named 
from  the  singular  appearance  of  their 
leaf-like  branches.  |u^r.  xylorij  wood, 
and  phyUon,  a  leaf.] 

XYLdPlA,  zl-ld'pi-a,  n.  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Anonaceas.  The  species  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  chiefly  of  South 
America.  X.  aromatica  is  known  by  the 
name  of  African  pepper.  The  fruit  of  X 
qrandiflora  is  a  valuable  remedy  for 
fevers  in  Brazil.  The  wood  of  all  is  bit- 
ter ;  hence  they  are  called  bitter-wooda, 
[Said  to  be  contracted  for  Xylopieria, 
from  Gr.  ocylon,  wood,  and  pikros,  bit- 
ter.]   

XYLOPYROGRAPHY,  zl-lO-pji-rog'rarfl,  n. 
the  art  or  process  of  producing  a  picture 
on  wood  by  charring  it  with  a  hot  iron. 
[Or.  asyloHy  wood,  pyr,  pyroB^  fire,  and 
graphO,  to  write.] 

XyLoRETINE,  2^Ib-r3-tin,  n.  a  sub-fossil 
resinous  substance,  found  in  connection 
with  the  pine-trunks  of  certain  peat- 
mosses. [Gr.  xylon,  wood,  and  rJietinS, 
resin.]         

XYQT,  zist,  X7ST0S,  zis'tos,  n.  in  anc 
arch,  a  sort  of  covered  portico  or  open 
court,  of  ^reat  length  in  proportion  to 
its  width,  m  which  the  athletsaperformed 
their  exercises.  [L.  xystue,  Gr.  xusto8, 
from  xy6y  to  scrape,  from  its  smooth  and 
polished  floor.] 

XYSTABCH,  zis't&rk,  n.  an  Athenian 
officer  who  presided  over  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  xystos.  [C&.  xystos, 
xyst,  and  archi>,  to  rule.] 

XYBTEB,  zls'ter,  n.  a  surgeon's  instru- 
ment for  scraping  bones.  [Or.  xysUr^ 
from  QBydf  to  scrape.] 
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¥-,  a  common  prefix  in  Old  English  words, 
as  in  y-clept,  y-clad,  etc.,  representing 
A.S.  ge-,  whicn  assumed  this  form  by 
the  common  weakening  of  a  to  i^.  The 
meaning  of  words  with  this  prefix  is 
usually  the  same  as  if  it  were  absent. 

YAOAI&,  yak'a-r&,  n.  the  native  name  of 
a  Brazilian  alligator  (Jacare  aderops), 
having  a  ridge  from  eye  to  eye,  fleshy 
eyelids,  and  small  webs  to  the  feet :  the 
spectacled  cayman.    [Written  also  Jao- 

▲BE.1 

YACXJA-WOOD,  yak'a-wood,  n.  the  omar 
mental  wood  of  Podocarpus  coricuxa,  a 
small  tree  of  Jamaica,  it  is  of  a  pale- 
brown  color  with  streaks  of  hazel-brown, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  West  Indies  for 
cabinet  work. 

YACHT,  yot,  n.  a  light  swift-sailing  ves- 
sel, elegantly  fitted  up  for  pleasure-trips 
or  racing.  [Dut.  jagt  (formerly  jacht)^ 
from  jgqen,  to  chase.] 

YAGHTER,  vot'er,  n.  one  engaged  in  sail- 
ing  a  yacht, 

YACHTING,  yot'ing,  n.  sailing  in  a  yacht 

YAK,  vak,  n.  a  large  kind  of  ox,  domesti- 
cated in  Central  Asia. 

YAM,  yam,  n.  a  large  root  like  the  potato 
growing  in  tropical  countries.  [West 
Indian  ihame.] 

YAMA,  y&'ma,  n.  in  Hind,  myth,  the  god 
of  departed  spirits  and  the   appointed 

d^  and  punisher  of  the  dead :  the  em- 
iment  of  power  without  pity,  and 
stem,  unbending  fate.  He  is  generally 
represented  as  crowned  and  seated  on  a 
buffalo,  which  he  gruides  by  the  horns. 
He  is  four-armed  and  of  austere  counte- 
nance. In  one  hand  he  holds  a  mace,  in 
another  a  noose  which  is  used  to  draw 
out  of  the  bodies  of  men  the  souls  which 


are  doomed  to  appear  before  his  judg- 
ment-seat. His  ^rments  are  oi  the 
color  of  fire,  his  skm  is  of  a  bluish  g^reen. 
YAMER,  y&'mer,  YAMMER,  y&m'mer,  v.i. 
to  shriek :  to  yell :  to  ery  aloud :  to 
whimper  loudly  :  to  whime.  '' '  The  child 
is  doing  as  well  as  possible,'  said  Miss 
Grizzv ;  '  to  be  sure  it  does  yammer  con- 
stantly, that  can't  be  demed.'"  —  Mi98 
Ferrier,  [Scotch.  O.  E.  yomer,  A.S. 
ge&merian,  to  lament,  to  groan,  from 
gedmor,    sad,    mournful,   wretched;   cf. 


&er.  fdmmeren,  to  lament,  to  wail.] 
''ANKEK,  vang'kS,  n.  a  cant  name  for  a 
citizen  of  New  England.   During  the  War 


of  the  Revolution,  the  name  was  applied 
to  all  the  patriots  ;  and  during  the  C^vil 
War  it  was  the  common  designation  of 
the  Federal  soldiers  by  the  Confederates. 
In  Britain  the  term  is  sometimes  applied 

generally  to  all  natives  of  the  United 
tates.  [A  word  of  uncertain  orig^. 
The  most  common  explanation  seems 
also  the  most  plausible,  namely,  that  it 
is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  EnglM  or 
of  Fr.  Angla%8  formerly  current  among 
the  American  Indians.  In  Bartlett's 
Dictionary  of  Americanisms  a  statement 
is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  Yengeee  or 
Yenkeea  was  a  name  originally  given  bv 
the  Massachusetts  Indians  totheEnglisn 
colonists,  and  that  it  was  idfterwards 
adopted  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson, 
who  applied  the  term  in  contempt  to  all 
the  people  of  New  England,  fiartlett 
also  quotes  a  statement  of  Heckwelder 
(an  authority  on  Indicm  matters),  who 
affirmed  that  the  Indians  applied  the 
term  Yengees  specially  to  the  I^ew  En- 
glanders  as  contradistmguished  from  the 
Virginians  or  Long  Knives,  and  the  En- 

flish  proper  or  Saggenash.  As  early  as 
713  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  common 
cant  word  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the 
sense  of  good  or  excellent,  being  prob- 
ably borrowed  by  the  students  from  the 
Inaians,  to  whom  a  "Yankee"  article 
would  be  synonymous  with  an  excellent 
one,  from  the  superiority  of  the  white 
man  in  mechanical  arts.] 

YANKEE-DOODLE,  yang-kg-d66'dl,  n.  a 
famous  air,  now  regarded  as  American 
and  national.  In  reality  the  air  is  an  old 
Enghsh  one,  called  Nankey  Doodle,  and 
had  some  derisive  reference  to  Crom- 
well. It  is  said  that  the  brigade  under 
Lord  Percy,  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, marched  out  of  Boston  playing  this 
tune  in  derisive  and  punning  aUusion  to 
the  name  Yankee,  and  the  New  England- 
ers  adopted  the  air  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  made  the  British 
dance  to  it.  The  really  national  tune 
of  the  whole  United  States,  however,  is 
"  Hail,  Columbia  I " 

YARD,  yftrd,  n.  an  E.  measure  of  8  feet  or 
86  incnes:  a  long  beam  on  a  mast  for 
spreading  square  sails.  [A.S.  geard,  gyrd^ 
a  rod,  measure  ;  Dut.  qard,  Ger.  gerte ; 
further  conn,  with  Gk)tn.  gazds,  a  stick, 
and  L.  Jiaeta,  a  pole,  a  spear.] 

YARD,  y&rd,  n.  an  inclosed  place,  esp. 
near  a  building.  [A.S.  geard,  hedge,  in- 
closure  ;  Goth,  garda^  Qer,  garten ;  conn, 
with  L.  hortus,  Gr.  chortos.  See  CouBT, 
COHOBT,  and  Gaboen.] 

YARD-ARM,  y&rd'-arm,  n.  either  half  or 
arm  of  a  ship's  yard  (right  or  left)  from 
the  centre  to  the  end. 

YARD-LAND,  y&rd'-land,  n.  a  quantity  of 
land  in  England,  different  in  different 
counties  :  a  virgate.  In  some  counties 
it  was  16  acres ;  in  others  20  or  24,  and 
even  40  acres. 

YARD-STICK,  y&rd'-stik,  n.  a  stick  or  rod 
8  feet  in  length,  used  aa  a  measure  of 
cloth,  etc. 


YARD-WAND,yard'-wond,  n.  a  yard-stick. 
"  His  cheating  yard-wand." — Tennyson, 

YARE,  yar,  ocj/.^ready  :  quick  :  dexterous  : 
eaffer — said  of  persons,  and  especially  of 
sauors ;  as,  to  be  yare  at  the  helm.  **  Be 
yare  in  thy  preparation."— S/iafc.:  easily 
wrought:  answering  quickly  to  the  helm: 
swift :  lively—said  of  a  ship.  "  The  leah 
ser  (ship^  will  come  and  go,  leave  and 
take,  and  is  pare,  whereas  the  other  is 
slow." — Raleigh.  [A.S.  gearu,  prepared, 
ready,  yare;  akin  Ger.  gar,  prepared, 
resAy,  Ice.  gfor-,  ajdr,  quite:  cf.  Ice. 
g^a,  to  do,  to  make ;  prov.  E.  gar,  to 
cause  to  do.    Akin  Gabb,  Geab.] 

YARE,  yfir,  adv.  briskly:  dexterously: 
yarely.    Shah. 

YARELY,  yarli,  adv.  readily:  dexter- 
ously  :  skillfully.  "  Those  flower-soft 
hands  that  yarely  frame  the  office." 
— Shak. 

YARKE,  yftr'ke,  n.  the  native  name  of 
different  South  American  monkeys  of 
the  eenus  Pithecia. 

YARN,varn,  n.  spun  thread:  one  of  the 
threads  of  a  rope :  a  sailor's  story  (spun 
out  to  some  length).  [A.S.  geam  ;  ice. 
and  Ger.  gam."] 

YARROW,  yar'5,  n.  the  plant  milfoil. 
[A.S.  gearwe;  Ger.  garbe.'] 

YATAGHAN,  yat'argan,  n.  a  long  Turkish 
dagger,  usually  curved. 

YAWL,  yawl,  n.  a  small  ship's  boat,  with 
four  or  six  oars.  [Dut.  jol.  Cf .  Jolly- 
boat/] 

YAWN,  yawn,  v.i.  to  open  the  jaws  in- 
voluntarily from  drowsmess  :  to  gape. — 
n.  the  opening  of  the  mouth  from  drows- 
iness. rA.S.  ganian,  goenan ;  Scot,  gan-t, 
Qer.  gdhnen ;  conn,  with  Gr.  chairU^,  L. 
hio,  to  gape.    Cf.  Hiatus.] 

YAWNING,  yawn'ing,  adj.  gaping :  open- 
ing :  wide :  drowsy. — n.  act  of  opening 
wide  or  gaping. 

YAWS,  yawz,  n.  a  disease  occurring  in 
America,  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
almost  entirelv  confined  to  the  African 
races.  It  is  cnaracterized  by  cutaneous 
tumors,  numerous  and  successive,  grad- 
ually increasing  from  specks  to  the  size 
of  a  raspberry,  one  at  length  growing 
larger  than  the  rest  ;  core  a  fungous 
excrescence ;  fever  slight,  and  probably 
irritative  merely.  It  is  contagious,  and 
cannot  be  communicated  except  by  the 
actual  contact  of  yaw  matter  to  some 
abraded  surface,  or  by  inoculation,  which 
is  sometimes  effected  by  flies.  It  is  also 
called  Fbahbcesia,  from  the  French 
framboise,  a  raspberry.  [African  yaw,  a 
raspberry.] 

YCLAD,  i-klad',ija.j>.  clad :  clothed.  **  Her 
words  ydad  with  wisdom's  majesty." — 
Shak.    [Prefix  ijh,  and  Clad.] 

YCLEPT  or  YCLEPED,  i-klept',  »a.p. 
called  {obs.),    [A.S.  dypian,  to  call.] 

YE,  yg,  jpron.  properly  the  nominative 
plural  of  the  second  person,  of  which 
ihou  is  the  singular,  but  in  later  times 
also  used  as  an  objective  after  verbs  and 
prepositions.  Ye  is  now  used  only  in  the 
sacred  and  solemn  style  ;  in  common  dis- 
course and  writing  you  is  exclusively 
used.  '*But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified." — 1  Cor.  vi.  11.  •*  Loving  of- 
fenders thus  I  will  excuse  ye." — Shak. 
'*  I  thank  ye;  and  be  blest  for  your  good 
comfort." — Shak. 

A  soutii-west  blow  on  ye 
And  blister  you  all  o'^w.—Shak. 

"  The  confusion  between  ye  and  you  did 
not  exist  in  Old  English.  Ye  was  always 
used  as  a  nominative,  and  you  as  a  dative 
or  accusative.  In  the  English  Bible  the 
distinction  is  very  carefully  observed, 
but  in  the  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  there  is  a  very  loose  use  of  the 
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with  a  bill  If  inch.  It  is  mi^aratory, 
leavine  the  north  in  summer,  it  feeds 
on  fish  fry,  crustaceans,  etc.,  and  in 
autumn  it  is  fat  and  much  prized  for 
table. 

YELLOW -METAL,  yel'S-met-al,  n.  a 
sheathing  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc : 
Muntz*s  metal. 

YELLOW  -  PINE,  yel'O-pIn,  n.  a  North 
American  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus,  P. 
mitia  or  variabilis.  The  wood  is  compact 
and  durable,  and  is  universally  employed 
in  the  countries  where  it  grows  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  It  is  also  extensively 
exported  to  Britain  and  elsewhere.  In 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  the  name  is 
given  to  P.  resinosa,  and  it  is  also  applied 
to  P.  austraJis.    [See  PiNB.] 

YELLOW-ROOT,  yel'o-r56t,  n.  a  plant  of 
the  p^nus  Xanthorrhiza,  the  X.  apHfoUa, 
It  IS  a  small  North  American  shrub 
having  creeping  roots  of  a  yellow  color, 
stalked  pinnate  or  bipionate  leaves,  and 
small  dull  purple  nowers  in  axillary 
branched  racemes.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  in 
America  as  a  tonic. 

YELLOWS,  yel'oz,  n.  an  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  or  a  kind  of  jaundice  which 
affects  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  causing 
yellowness  of  the  eyes.  "  His  horse  •  .  . 
raied  with  the  yelwuMj*^ — Shak* :  a  dis- 
ease of  peach-trees,  little  heard  of  excent 
in  America,  where  it  destroys  whole 
orchards  in  a  few  years. 

)L  YELLOW-^NAKE,  yeVd-snak,  n.  a  large 
species  of  boa,  common  in  Jamaica,  the 
(JhHabothrua  inomatus.  It  is  from  8 
to  10  feet  long,  the  head  olive-^reen, 
the  front  part  of  the  bod^  covered  with 
numerous  olack  lines,  while  the  hinder 
part   is   black,  spotted  with   yellowish 

bright   fix>lden  color.  —  n.  J^     olive. 

.    [A.S.  aeoitt;  Ger.  gelb  ;  (YELLOW-THROAT,  yel'5-thr6t,  n.  a  small 
"^^^  *—-    — *i —    '      North  American  sin^ng  bird  of  the  genus 

Svlvia  {S,  MarHandtca),  a  species  or  war- 
bler. 
YELP,  yelp,  v.i.  to  utter  a  sharp  bark. 
[A^S.  gecujp,  a  loud  sound :  Ice.  gicUjm, 
to  make  a  noise,  Oer.  gelfem ;  prob.  in- 
fluenced by  Yeix.] 

YEOMAN,  yd'man,  n.  a  man  of  common 
rank  next  below  a  gentleman  :  a  man  of 
small  estate :  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household.  [Found  in  O.  Fris.  gaman, 
vttlager— fira,  a  village  (Gk)th.  gatm',  Oer. 
gau),  and  Mam  ;  cf.  also  Bavs^an  gMu^ 
matif  a  peasant.] 

YEOMANRY,  y5'man-ri,  n.  the  oolleotive 
body  of  yeomen  or  freeholders. 

YES,  yes,  adv»  ay :  a  word  of  affirmation 
or  consent.  rA.S.  geae-'gea,  yea,  and  se 
(for  «S0,  St),  let  it  be.] 

YESTER,  yes'ter,  oc^.  relating  to  yester- 
day :  last.  [A.S.  gistran,  yesterday ; 
Ger.  geetem;  conn,  with  L.  heatermUy 
Gr.  chtheBy  Sans,  fcyos.] 

YESTERDAY,  yes'ter^  n.  the  day  kut 
past, 

YESTERNIGHT,  yes'tei^nlt,  n.  the  night 
last  past, 

YET,  yet,  adv.  in  addition :  besides :  at 
the  same  time  :  up  to  the  present  time  : 
hitherto  :  even  :  however. — conf,  never- 
theless :  however.  [A.S.  git^  gtta^  from 
a  root  seen  also  in  L.  ja-m!] 

YEW,  Q,  n.  an  evergreen  tree,  allied  to  the 


two  farms."-— Dr.  Morris.  [A.&  gi^  ye, 
nom.  pi.  corresponding  to  tM,  tliou ; 
the  genit.  was  edtoer,  the  dat.  and  ace. 
edti7 ;  so  that  ye  is  properly  the  nom.  pi. 
and  you  the  obj. ;  Dut.  gy*  ^^*  ^>  ^> 
Dan.  and  Sw.  t,  Ger.  ihr,  Goth,  jus,  all 
ye  or  you  (pi.).] 

YEA,  ya,  adv.f  yes:  verily.  [A.S.  gea;  Ice., 
Ger.,  and  Goth.  ja.    See  Yes.] 

YEAN,  yen,  v.U  to  bring  forth  young.  [A.S. 
eaoiia/n.'] 
V  YEIAR,  ygr,  n.  the  time  the  earth  takes  to 
go  round  the  sun:  865i  days  or  12  months: 
— }»Z.  age  or  old  age.  [A.S.  gear ;  Ger. 
jcutr;  Ice.  6r;  perh.  conn,  with  Slav,  jaro, 
spring,  Gr.  hSra^  season.] 

YEARLING,  ySrling,  n.  an  animal  a  ifsar 
old. 

YEARLY,  y^f^adj.  happening  every  year: 
lasting  a  year. — adv.  once  a  year  :  from 
year  to  year. 

YEARN,  yem,  v.i.  to  feel  earnest  desire  : 
to  feel  uneasiness,  as  from  longing  or 
pity.  [A.S.  geornian  —  geom,  desirous 
(G«r.  gern).'] 

YEARNING,  yern'ing,fk,  earnest  desire, 
tenderness,  or  pity. — adj.  longing. — adv. 
Yearn'inoly. 
)C  YEAST,  y§st,  n.  the  froth  of  malt  liquors 
^  in  fermentation :  a  preparation  which 
raises  dough  for  breaa.  rA.S.  gist ;  Ger. 
gSscht,  gischt;  from  a  Teut.  root  "to 
seethe,"  conn,  with  Gr.  zeo,  Sans,  yas.] 

YEASTY,  yest'i,  adj.  like  yeast:  frotl^ : 
foamy. 

YELK.    Same  as  Yolk. 

YELL,  yel,  v.i.  to  howl  or  cry  out  with  a 
sharp  noise :  to  scream  from  pain  or  ter- 
ror.— n.  a  sharp  outcry.  [A.S.  geUan; 
Ger.  gellen ;  conn,  with  A.S.  galan,  to 
sing  (see  NiGRTiNOALB).] 

YELLOW,    yel'o,  adj.  of  a  bright  gold 
color. — n.    a  "       " 
Ykll'owness 

cog.  with  L.  helvuSf  light  bay,  gUvus, 
pale  yellowj 

YELLOW-BIRD,  yel'd-berd,  n.  a  small 
singling  bird  of  the  family  Fringillids?, 
common  in  the  United  States,  the  Frin- 
giUa  or  ChryBometris  tristis.  The  sum- 
mer dress  of  the  male  is  of  a  lemon  yel- 
low, with  the  wings,  tail,  and  fore  part 
of  the  head  black.  The  female  and  male, 
during  winter,  are  of  a  brown  olive  color. 
When  caged  the  song  of  this  bird  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  canary.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  the  yellow  poll  warbler 
(Dendroica   cestiva). 

YELLOW-BOY,  yer6-boi,  n.  a  cant  name 
for  a  guinea  or  other  gold  coin.  "  John 
did  not  starve  the  cause ;  there  wanted 
not  yellow^oys  to  fee  counsel." — Arbuth- 
not.         

YELLOW-FEVER,  yel'6-fg'ver,  n.  a  ma- 
lignant febrile  disease,  indigenous  chiefly 
to  the  West  Indies,  upper  coasts  of 
South  America,  the  borders  of  the  GKilf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Southern  United 
States.  It  is  attended  with  yellowness 
of  the  skin,  of  some  shade  between  lem- 
on-yellow and  the  deepest  orange-yellow. 
It  resembles  typhus  fever  in  the  prostra- 
tion, blood-disorganization,  and  soften- 
ing of  internal  organs  which  are  features 
of  t)oth  diseases. 

YELLOWHAMMER,  yero-ham-er,  n.  a 
song-bird,  so  named  m>m  its  j^otr  color: 
the  yellow  bunting. 

YELLOWISH,  yel'O-ish,  ac^.  somewhat 
ydlow. — n.  Yell'owishvess. 

YELLOW-LEGS,  yel'5-legz,  n.  a  gralla- 
torial  bird  of  the  genus  Gfambetta  (O. 
jlavipee],  family  Scotopacidse,  distributed 
along  tne  eastern  coast  of  America  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  so  called  from  the 
color  of  its  legs.    It  is  10  inches  long. 


pine.  [A.S.  eow,  ho;  Ger.  eibe,  Ir.  ivbhar.] 

YEZDEGERDIAN,  yez-de-ger'di-an,  adfj.  a 
term  applied  to  an  era,  aated  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire,  when 
Teaxtegerd  was  defeated  by  the  Arabians, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D. 
686. 

YE2^IDEE,  yez'i-dS,  n.  a  member  of  a  small 
tribe  of  people  bordering  on   the  Eu- 


phrates whose  reli^pon  is  said  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  worship  of  the  devil,  with 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  Mo- 
hammedans, and  Christians. 

Y-FERE,  i-fer',  adv.  in  company  or  union  : 
together. 

O  goodly  golden  ohain  I  wberswltta  vfen 

The  Tertues  linked  are  In  lovety  wise.— J6(pe9wer. 

[Apparently  from  O.  E.  if  ere,  A.S,  gefira, 
a  companion.! 

YGDRASIL,  YGGDRASILL,  ig'drarsU,  n. 
in  Scand.  myth,  the  ash-tree  which  binds 
together  heaven,  earth,  and  heU.  Its 
branches  spread  over  the  whole  world 
and  reach  above  the  heavens.  Its  roots 
run  ic^  three  directions :  one  to  the  Asa 
gods  in  heaven,  one  to  the  Frost-giants, 
and  the  third  to  the  under- world.  U nder 
each  root  is  a  fountain  of  wonderful  vir- 
tues. In  the  tree,  which  drops  honey,  sit 
an  eagle,  a  sauirrel,  and  four  stags.  At 
the  root  lies  the  serpent  Nithh6ggr  gnaw- 
ing it,  while  the  squirrel  Ratatoskr  runs 
up  and  down  to  sow  strife  between  the 
eagle  at  the  top  and  the  serpent  at  the 
root. 

YIELD,  yeld,  v.t  to  resign :  to  grant :  to 
give  out :  to  produce :  to  allow. — v.i.  to 
submit :  to  comply  with :  to  give  place. 
— n.    amount   yielded :   product.    [A.S. 

fUdan,  to  pay  ;  Gk>th.  gilaan,  Ger.  giUen^ 
ce.  gjalda.    See  Guild.] 

YIELDING,  y§ld'ing,  ad^.  inclined  to  give 
way  or  comply:  compliant.— adv.  Yxeld'- 
n«aLT. 

YOKE,  ydk,  n.  that  which  joine  together : 
the  frame  of  wood  joining  oxen  for  draw- 
ing :  any  similar  frame,  as  one  for  carry- 
ing pails :  a  mark  of  servitude :  slaverv' : 
(B.)  a  pair  or  couple. — v.t.  to  put  a  yoke 
on :  to  join  together  :  to  enslave.  [A.S. 
toe;  Ger.  jocn;  L.  jugum,  Gr.  zygon. 
From  the  root  of  L.  jungo,  Sans,  yurfj, 
to  join.] 

YOK3B-FELLOW,y5k'-fel'6,YOKE-MATE, 
ySk'-mfit,  n.  an  associate:  a  mate  or 
fellow 

YOLK,  Vok,  YELK,  yelk,  n.  the  yeUow 
part  of  an  egg.  rA.».  geoloa — ^from  root 
of  A.S.  geolo,  E.  YKUiOW.] 

YON,  yon,  YONDER,  yon'der,  adv.  at  a 
distanoe  within  view. — adj.  being  at  a  dis- 
tance mthin  view.  rA.S.  geon-d,  thither, 
yonder  ;  cog.  with  der.  jen-er,  that ;  the 
root  being  the  pronominal  stem  ya.j 

YORE,  y6r,  n.  in  old  time.  [From  A.S. 
gedraj  formerly,  allied  to  gear,  £.  Yeab  : 
or  compoundea  of  geo,  formerly,  and  err, 
E.  Ess.] 

YOU,  fl,j>ron.  dd  ners.  pron.  pi.,  but  also 
used  as  sing.  [6rig.  only  an  objective 
case;  A.S.  eow;  O.  GJer.  ttc,  Ger.  euch. 
See  Ye.] 

YOUNG,  yung,  adf.  not  long  bom :  in  early 
life :  in  the  first  part  of  growth :  inex- 
perienced.— n.  the  offspring  of  animaJs. 
f  A.S.  geong ;  Ger.  jung ;  also  conn,  with 
L.  juvenis.  Sans,  yuvan."] 

YOUNGISH,   yung'gish,    adj.    somewhat 

yowfig. 
YOUNGLING,  yungling,  n.  a  young  person 

or  animal.    [A.S.  geong-ling ;  Ger.  jung- 

lingH 

YOUNGSTER,  yung'ster,  n.  a  young  per- 
son :  a  lad.  [Orig.  feni.;  see  -ster  in  list 
of  Affixes.] 

YOUNEXR,  yung[ker,  n.  same  as  Youiva- 
BTEB.  [From  Ihit.  jonker  ffrom  jonk- 
heetj  "young  master**  or  "lord'O,  Ger. 
junker.] 

Yt)UR,  Clr,  VTon.  poss.  of  YoXT ;  belonging 
to  you.    [A.S.  eower.    See  YoiT.] 

YOURS,  iirz,  pron.  poss.  of  You,  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun. 

YOURSELF,  ar-self,profi.»  your  own  self 
or  person. 
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n;^  TOiiljQ,  TOe>th,  n.  state  of  Mog  fofwikg  : 
early  life :  a  youog  peraon :  yoaog  iier- 
Bons  takea  together.  [A.  S,  geogudh^ 
from  the  stem  of  ToiTNa ;  Ger.  jtigend, 
Qoth.  jundcuX 
•)L  YOUTriFUL,  y  Wth'f ool,  aOi.  pertaininff  to 
%Quth  or  early  life :  younfr :  mutable  to 
youth:  fresh  :  buoyant,  yiyorous.— <Mlt7. 
YoUTIiVULLY. — n*  Youtu'fulnkss. 
N  YUCOA*  yuk'a,  n.  a  large  garden  plant  of 
the  lily  family,  familiarly  called  Adam*B 
needle,  native  to  sub-tropieal  America, 
rw.  Indian  name.] 

YUFI8,  yuf  ts,  n.  a  kind  of  Rus^  leather, 
which  when  well  prepared  is  of  good 
red  oolor,  soft  and  pinguid  on  the  sur> 
face,  and  pleasant  to  the  touch,  with  an 
lunreeable  peculiar  odor,    Simvyoends, 

YIJ&,  jrug,  VUGA,  yoc«^a,  n,  one  of  the 
i^pes  into  which  the  Hindus  divide  the 
duration  or  existence  of  the  world.  [Sans. 
ytiga,  aa  age,  from  yut,  to  join.] 

YuLiAN,  yO(yiaa»  n.  a  beaufiful  flowering 
tree  of  China ;  the  Mofphdia  Yvikm^  a 
tree  of  80  or  40  feet  in  its  native  country, 
but,  in  Eturopean  gardens,  of  not  more 
than  Id  feet. 

YULfi,  yOdl,  n.  the  Old  English  and  still 

to  some  extent  the  Scotch  and  Northern 

English  name  for  Christmas,  or  the  feast 

of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 

And  at  each  pauae  they  kias?  waa  new  aoen 

such  rula 
In  any  place  hut  here,  at  hoiiflk«  or  at  TUfe. 

—Droytofib 

They  brings  me  sorrow  tooohM  with  J<^, 
The  mevry  merry  beUa  of  Ilito.-~Ibnnvvonb 

rA.S.  ffe6l,  gM,  t4/,  geSfuO^  Christmas, 
the  feast  of  the  nativity,  whence  geSUZt 
the  Yule  month,  December;  Ice.  j6l, 
originally  a  great  festival  lasting  thirteen 
days,  and  having  its  origin  in  heathen 
times,  afterwards  applied  to  Christmas ; 
Dan.  juul,  Sw.  Jul,  Of  doubtful  origin, 
but  most  commonly  connected  with 
wheel.  Ice.  hjol,  Dan.  and  Sw.  hjvl,  as 
being  a  feast  originally  celebrated  at  the 
sun's  wheeling  or  turning  at  midsummer 
and  midwinter,  but  the  h  of  these  words 
is  strongly  against  this.  Skeat  follow- 
ing Fick  connects  it  with  £•  yowl^  yawl^ 
as  referring  to  festive  noise  or  outcry. 
Jdllii  is  from  this  word,  coming  to  us. 
tliroagh  the  French.] 


Z 


ZACOHEAN,  zak'e-an,  n.  a  follower  of 
ZacchewBot Pelestine,  of  the  fourth  cen* 
tury,  who  taug^ht  that  only  private  praver 
waa  acceptable  to  God.  His  disciples, 
therefore,  retired  to  a  hill  near  Jerusa- 
lem  for  their  devotions. 

ZAFFRE,  zaf fer,  n.  impure  oxide  of  co- 
balt :  the  residuum  of  cobalt,  after  the 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatUe  mat- 
ters have  been  expelled  by  calcination. 
So  that  it  is  a  gray  or  dark-eray  oxide  of 
cobalt,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sUica. 
When  fused  into  a  glass  it  is  intensely 
blue,  and  is  much  used  by  enamellers 
and  porcelain  manufacturers  as  a  blue 
color.  [Fr.  zaf  re,  aafre,  eaffref  Sp.  zafrCf 
probably  of  Arabic  origin.jf 

ZAIM,  z&^im,  n.  a  Turkish  chief  or  leader. 

ZAIMRT,  z&'i-met,  n.  a  Turkish  name  for 
an  estate  :  a  district  from  which  a  zaim 
draws  his  revenue. 

ZAMANG,  za-mang',  n.  a  leguminous  tree 
of  Venezuela,  the  PithecoSjbium  Saman, 
the  hemispherical  head  of  one  individual 
of  which  Humboldt  describes  as  being 
696  feet  in  circumference,  its  diameter 


being  60  feet  and  the  diamater  oC  Its 
truuK  9  feet. 

ZANY,  z&'ni,  n.  a  merry-aadrew :  a  buf- 
foon. (Fr.  Ami— It.  «aiit',  a  conw  of  Qi(h 
vannU  John.  Cf.  the  use  of  the  names 
JoB»  and  Jj^CK.] 

ZAX,  zaks,  ti.  an  Instrument  used  by 
slaters  for  cutting  and  dressing  slates : 
a  kind  ci  hatohet  with  a  sharp  point  on 
the  poll  for  perforating  the  slate  to  re- 
ceive the  nail.  [A.S.  Motr,  loe.  saaL^ 
knife  or  short  sword ;  O.  H.  Qer.  «!&#.] 

ZAYAT,  zA'yat,  n.  in  Burmah,  a  publlo 
shed  or  portico  for  the  aocoramoaation 
of  travellers,  loungers,  and  worshippers, 
found  in  every  Burmese  vflli^e  ana  at- 
tached to  many  pagodas.    £L  FiiCb. 

Z-CRANK,  zee'-krangk,  n.  a  pecnliarly- 
shai)ed  crank  in  the  cylinder  of  some 
marine  steam-engines,  so  named  from 
its  zigzag  form.    Simmonda, 

ZFiATi,  zel,  Ik,  boUma  or  passionate  ardor 
for  anything:  entnusiasm.  [L.  «e£ua— 
Gr.  saSloa,  zSOf  to  bolL    Cf .  Ykast.} 

ZBALOT,  zel'ot,  n»  one  full  Uzedl:  an  en- 
thusiast: a  fanatio.  [Gr.  aMtS^^HsBoa 
(see  ZsAL).] 

ZEALOUS,  zel'us,  adj.  full  of  xeal:  warmly 
engaged  or  ardent  in  anything. — ado. 

ZsilL'OUBLY. 

2SE1BRA,  zS'bra,  n.  an  animal  of  the  horse 
kind,  beautiful^  striped.  [Of  African 
origin.] 

ZEBU,  zgOiOG,  n.  a  kind  of  ox  with  lone 
eara  and  a  hump  on  the  shoulders,  called 
also  the  Indian  ox.    [£.  Indian  name.} 

ZBGHABIAH,  zek-arif a,  n.  the  name  of 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  work  of 

one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Little 
is  known  of  his  history,  and  the  obscur- 
ity of  his  style  has  much  embarrassed 
the  commentators  on  this  book. 

ZECHIN,  zek'in,  n.  a  Venetian  eold  coin, 
worth  about  $3.S6.  [It.  eecchino,  Fr. 
sequin.    See  Sequin.] 

ZEMINDAR,  zem-in-day,  n.  Indian  name 
for  the  landlords  who  pay  the  govern- 
ment revenue,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ryots  or  actual  cultivators  of  the  sofl. 
[From  an  Ar.  word,  sig.  **  land."] 

ZENANA,  ze-n&'na,  n.  the  name  given  to 
the  portion  of  a  house  reserved  exclusive- 
ly for  the  females  belonging  to  a  family 
of  good  caste  in  India.  [Per.  zenawm, 
belonging  to  women,  from  zen,  woman.] 

ZEND,  zend,  n.  an  ancient  Iranian  lan- 
gua^,  in  which  are  composed  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Zoroastrians.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Aryan  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  very  closely  allied  to  San- 
skrit, esp.  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas,  by 
means  of  which,  and  by  the  help  of  com- 
parative philology,  it  has  been  deciph- 
ered. Called  also  AvBSTAN.  A  contracted 
name  for  the  Zend-Avesta  or  sacred 
writings  of  Zoroaster.    [From  Zend  in 

ZENI>-AVB8TA.] 

ZEND-AVESTA,  zend-a-ves'ta,  n.  the  col- 
lective name  for  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Guebers  or  Parsees,  ascribed  to  Zor- 
oaster, and  reverenced  as  a  bible  or  sole 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  It  consists  of 
several  divisions,  of  which  the  oldest  is 
written  in  the  primitive  S/cnd  langtiage. 
It  is  often  callea  the  Avesta.  [This  name 
seems  to  mean  "  commentary-text,"  or 
authorized  text  and  conunentary.  The 
first  portion  of  the  name  is  now  usually 
applied  to  the  Icmgfuage  in  which  the 
early  portion  of  the  work  is  written.] 

ZENDIK,  zen'dik,  n.  this  name  is  given  in 
the  East  not  only  to  disbelievers  in  re- 
vealed religion,  but  also  to  such  as  are 
accused  of  magical  heresy.  [Ar.,  an  in- 
fidel, an  atheist.] 


ZENITH,  zenith,  n.  the  point  of  the  heav- 
ens directly  ot>er7iea<f :  greatest  height. 
[Fr.,  through  It.  zenit,  from  Ar.  aemU 
short  for  aemt-ur-rds,  Ui.  *'  way  of  the 
head."] 

ZEPHYB,  zef ir,  n,  the  loesi  wind :  a  soft, 
gentle  breeze.  TGr.  zeph^os — zaphos, 
darkness,  the  dark  quarter,  the  west.] 

ZERO,  z6'ro,  n.  cipher :  nothing :  the 
point  from  whica  a  thermometer  is 
mduated.  [Fr.—It.— Ar.  sifir,  [Doub- 
let GiFBKB.] 

ZEST,  zest,n.  something  that  gives  a  relish: 
r^teh.  [Fr.  eeaU,  skm  of  an  orange  or 
lemon  used  to  give  a  flavor  ;  perfa.  from 
L.  M^Miw^Gr.  aehi9t09,  <^ft,  divided— 
9eihw6,  to  cleave.} 

ZETA.  zfi'ta,  n.  a  little  closet  or  chamber. 
Applied  by  some  writers  to  the  room  over 
the  porch  of  a  Christian  church  where 
the  sexton  or  porter  resided  and  kept  the 
church  documents.  Britten.  [L.  zeto, 
for  diceta,  a  chamber,  a  dwelling,  from 
Gr.  diaita,  a  way  of  living,  mode  of  life, 
dwelling.] 

ZETEnC,  ze-tetik,  ad(j\  proceeding  by  in- 
quiry: seeking.— I^OE  zetetic  method, 
in  math,  the  method  used  in  endeavoring 
to  discover  the  value  of  unknown  quan- 
tities or  to  find  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
[Gr.  zStitikoe^  from  z^eO,  to  seek.] 

ZETETICL  zC-tet'ik,  n.  a  seeker :  a  name 
adopted  by  some  of  the  Pyrrhooists. 

ZETETICS,  z§-tet'ik8,  n.  a  name  give»  to 
that  part  of  algebra  which  consists  hi  the 
direct  search  after  unknown  quantities. 

ZETICULA,  ae-tik^la,  n.  a  snMill  with- 
drawing-room.    [A  dim.  of  zeia.] 

ZEUGLODON,  zQ'glo-don,  n.  an   extinct 

ginus  of  marine  mammals,  regarded  by 
uxley  as  intermediate  between  the  true 
cetaceans  and  the  carnivorous  seals.  The 
species  had  an  elongated  snout,  conical 
incisors,  and  molar  teeth  with  triangular 
serrated  crowns,  implanted  in  the  jaws 
by  two  roots,  each  molar  appearing  to 
be  formed  of  two  separate  teeth  united 
at  the  crown  (whence  the  generic  name). 
They  belong  to  the  eocene  and  miocene, 
the  best  known  species  being  Z,  cetoidea 
of  the  middle  eocene  of  the  United  States, 
which  attained  a  length  of  70  feet.  The 
first  found  remains  were  believed  to  be 
those  of  a  reptile,  and  the  name  BasUO" 
sottrtM  was  therefore  given  to  them.  [Gr. 
eeugli^  the  strap  or  loop  of  a  yoke,  and 
odous,  odontos,  a  tooth,  lit.  ffoke-tooth : 
so  called  from  the  peculiar  form  of  its 
molar  teeth.l 

ZEXJGLODONTID^,  zfi-glo-don'ti-dS,  n,pl. 
an  extinct  family  of  cetaceans,  of  which 
Zeuglodon  is  the  type. 

ZEUGMA,  zQg'ma,  n.  a  figure  in  grammar 
in  which  two  nouns  are  Joined  to  a  verb 
suitable  to  only  one  of  them,  but  sug- 
gesting another  verb  suitable  to  the  other 
noun ;  or  in  which  an  adjective  is  simi- 
larly used  with  two  nouns.  [Gr.  zeugma^ 
from  zeugnymi,  to  join.    See  Yoke.] 

ZEUGMATIC,  zQg-mat'ik,  a^\  of  or  per 

taining  to  the  figure  of  speech  zeugma. 
ZEUS,  zQs,  n.  in  mvth,  the  supreme  divinity 

among  the  Greeks;  the  ruler  of  the  other 

gods:  generally  treated  as  the  equivalent 

of  the  Boman  Jupiter. 
ZIGZAG,  zig'zag,  acy.  having  short,  sharp 

tums.^47.r.  to  form  with  short  turns. 

[An   imitative  word ;  Fr.  zig-zag,  Ger. 

zickzcusk.] 
ZINC,  zingk,  n.   a  bluish -white  metal, 

somewhat  like  tin,     [Ger.  zin'k,  prob. 

allied  to  zinn,  tin.] 
ZINCOGRAPHY,  zhig-kog^ra-fi,  n.  art  of 

printing  from  plates  of  zinc    [ZiNO,  and 

w.  grapM,  to  write.] 
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^lUCONIUM,  ziivko'ni-um,  n.  one  of  the 
rarer  metaJs. 

^SODIAG,  zO'di-ak,  n.  an  imaginary  belt  in 
the  heavens,  containing  the  twelve  con- 
stellations, called  sins  of  the  zodiac. — 
oc^'.  ZODtAOAlj,  [Lit.  **  the  circle  of  ani- 
mals,"  Or.  zddiaJeas,  of  animals  {kyJdo8f 
a  circle)— ^sodiofi,  dim.  of  zdon^  an  ani« 
mal,  zcu},  to  live.] 

^OILEAN,  z6-i-le'an,  cu^'.relating  to  ZotZtM, 
a  severe  critic ;  hence,  a  term  applied  to 
bitter,  severe,  or  malignant  criticism  or 
critics.    [See  ZomsM.  | 

ZOIUSM,  zO'O-izm,  n.  illiberal  or  carping 
criticism :  unjust  censure.  "  Bring  can* 
did  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men's  works, 
and  let  not  zoUtsm  or  detraction  blast 
any  well  -  intended  labors."  —  Sir  T* 
Browne,  [After  ZtnZtM,  a  sophist  and 
grammarian  of  Amphipolis,  who  criti- 
cised Homer,  Plato,  and  Isocrates  with 
exceeding  severity.] 

ZOIiLVEB£IN,  tsorveMn,  n.  the  German 
commercial  or  customs  union,  founded 
about  the  year  1818,  and  afterwards 
greatly  extended  through  the  example 
and  efforts  of  the  government  of  Prussia- 
Its  principal  object  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  rate  of  customs  duties 
throughout  the  various  states  joining  the 
union.  The  territories  of  the  Zollverein 
now  coincide  with  those  of  the  new  Ger- 
man £mpire  (with  the  notable  exceptions 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen),  and  include 
Luxemburg.  FGer.  zoUf  toll,  custom, 
duty,  andperem,  onion  or  association.] 

ZOMBORUE,  EomlxHruk,  n.  same  as  Zux* 
BOOBtnL  *' A  Bectioii  of  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  oameto  •  .  •  with  tsomSorukMf  or 


swivel  gans,  mounted  on  their  backs, 

and  an  artilleryman  or  two  to  each."— 
W.  H.  MuaaeU. 

2X)NE,  z5n,  n.  a  girdle:  one  of  the  five 
great  heUs  into  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  divided.  [L.  zonon-Gr,  zMR^  a 
girdle— 2;dnnymt,  to  gird  ;  akin  to  Jour, 
Yoke.] 

ZONED,  zOnd,  adj.  wearing  a  zone  or  girdle: 
having  zones  or  concentric  bands. 

ZOOLOGIST,  zo-ol'o-jist,  n.  one  versed  in 
zooilqgy, 

ZOOLOGY,  zo-oFo-ji,  n.  that  part  of  nat* 
ural  history  which  treats  of  aninude, — 
adj'  ZoOLOG'iOAL.— adv.  Zoolog'iqaii.y. 
[Gr.  z^on^  an  animal,  and  logoa^  a  dis* 
course  1 

ZOOPHYTE,  zo'o-frt,  n.  a  term  now  applied 
to  true  polyps,  as  corals,  etc.  [lit.  *^  ani- 
mal-plant,'* Gr.  z6ophyton^-zQon^  an  ani- 
mal, p^on,  a  plant.] 

ZOROAJBmLANISM,  eor-(^-as'tri-an-izm,  n. 
the  national  faith  of  ancient  Persia,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  Zoroaster, 

ZOUAVE,  zOO-av'  or  zw&v,  n.  a  soldier  be- 
longing to  the  light  infantry  corps  in  the 
French  army,  oi^nized  in  Algeria,  and 
originally  intended  to  be  composed  ex- 
clusively of  a  tribe  of  Elabyles,  but  which^ 
having  gradually  changea  its  character^ 
is  now  constituted  almost  exclusively  of 
IVenchmen.  These  corps  still,  however, 
wear  the  picturesque  aress,  which  con- 
sists of  a  loose,  dark-blue  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  baggy  Turkish  trousers,  yellow 
leather  l^ggm^^  white  gaiters,  a  sky- 
bine  aadh.  ana  a  red  fez  with  yellow 
tasseL  The  few  corps  filled  with  Alger- 
inee  stiU  oonoected  with  the  SVsnoh  annj 


are  now  known  as  Tarcoe,  [Fr.,  from 
the  name  of  a  tribe  inhabiting  Algeria.] 
ZUCHETTO,  ts66-kef  to,  n.  in  the  K.  Cath, 
Ch.  the  skull-cap  of  an  ecclesiastic  cover- 
ing the  tonsure.  A  priest's  is  black,  a 
bishop's  purple,  a  caroinal's  red,  and  the 
pope's   white.    [It.  zucchetta,    a   small 

g>urd,  anything  in  the  form  of  a  gourd, 
om  jenecoa,  a  gourd.] 

ZULU,  zOOlOO  or  zoo-lOO',  n,  a  member  of 
a  warlike  branch  of  the  Kafir  race  in- 
habiting a  territory  in  South  Africa  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  the  Lfidian  Ocean, 
immediately  north  of  the  British  colony 
of  Natal. 

ZUHBOORUS;  zoom-b55'ruk,  n.  in  the 
Orient,  a  small  cannon  supported  by  a 
swiveUed  rest  on  the  back  of  a  camel, 
^^hence  it  is  fired 

ZYMOTIC,  2f-mot'ik,  adf.  denoting  all  dis- 
eases, as  cholera,  typhus,  etc.,  m  which 
a  poison  works  through  the  body  like  a 
ferment,  [Gr.,  from  zymdO,  to  ferment 
'^zymS.  leaven.] 

ZYHlTEGY,  zTmer-ji,  n,  a  name  applied  to 
that  department  of  technological  chem- 
istry wnich  treats  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  wine-making,  brewing,  distilling, 
and  the  preparation  of  yeast  and  vinegar, 
hi  which  processes  fermentation  plays  the 
principal  part.  Watte,  [Gr.  zymS,  a  fer- 
ment,  and  ergon,  work.] 

ZYTHEPSABY,  zi-thep'sa-ri,  n.  a  brewery 
or  brew-house.  [Gr.  sythos,  a  kind  of 
beer,  and  hgped,  to  boO.J 

ZYTHUM,  ^hum,  n.  a  kind  of  ancient 
malt  beverage :  a  liquor  made  from  malt 
and  wheat.  [L.  eylhummJQr,  zjf^ioe,  a 
kind  of  beer.] 
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PREFIXES    AND    SUFFIXES. 


PREFIXES. 

A-  (A.S.)  represents : 

(1.)  A.S.  on,  on,  as  abed  (from  M.  E.  on 

ocedde),  among,  about,  o-fishing. 
(2.)  A.S.  andr-,  over  against,  close  to,  as 

along  (from   A.S.    andrtang,  Le.,  over 

against  in   length).     [Ckjg.  with  Qoth. 

anda,   Qer,   enU,    ant-,  £.  ANTifr-,   Gr. 

Anti-  (which  see).] 
(8.)  A.S.  d-,  out,  out  from,  as  in  arise  (from 

A.S.  drtsan,  to  rise  out  of  or  up),  or  sig. 

*'  venr,"  as  in  aghast.    [Cog.  with  Ger. 

er-,  Gfoth.  u»-,  t*r-.] 
(4.)  A.S.  of,  of,  from,  as  in  adown  (from 

A.S.  of  awne,  *'  from  the  height "),  anew, 

akin  ;  or  from  of-,  intensive,  as  othirst. 
(5.)  A.S.  ge-,  y-,  as  aware  (from  M.  E.  ywar 

— ^A.8.  gewter),  o-f-ford. 
(6.)  for  at,  old  sign  of  inf.,  as  ado.    [From 

the  Scand.] 
A-  (L.  and  Qr.)  represents :  (1.)  L.  Ab-  ; 

(3.)  L.  Ad-;   (8.)  L.  Ex-,  as  in  abash, 

amend ;  (4.)  Gr.  A-  (for  An-).    See  these 

prefixes. 
A-,  AB-,  ABS-  (L.),  away  from,  as  avert, 

oteolve,  avaunt,  abstract.    [L.  a,  ab,  aba 

^Idest  form  ap);  cog.  witn  Gr.  Afo-, 

Sans,  apa,  Ger.  ah,  E.  Off.] 
AD-  (L.),  to,  at,  as  adhere,  ooapt.    The  d 

becomes   assimilated   to   the   following 

consonant,  as  in  accede,  a/flx,  aggregate, 

aflot,  annex,  approve,  arrive,  assign,  at- 
tract.     [L.  ad;  cog.  with  Sans,  adhi, 

Goth,  and  E.  at.  Gelt,  ar-.l 
AHBI-,  AMB-  (L.),  round  about,  both,  as 

amZntion,  amputate,  am&idexter.     [Ii.  ; 

cog.  with  Gr.  Amfeo-,  Sans,  abhi,  around, 

O.  Gter.  umpi  (Ger.  um),'\ 
AHPHI-  (Gr.),  round  about,  both,  as  am- 

p^ttheatre,  amplitbious.    [Ck>g.  with  L. 

Ambi-,  Amb-.I 
AN-  (A.S.),  against,  in  return,  as  answer. 

[A.S.  andr^  Gter.  ant-,  Goth.  andrJ] 
AN-,  A-  (Gr.),  not,  without,  as  anarchy, 

atom,  ambrosia.    [Gr.;  cog.  with  Sans. 

an-.  Or,  L.  in-,  E.  UN-,  In-,  not.] 
ANA-,  AN-  (Gr.),  up,  back,  as  analyze, 

anatomy,  aneurism.    [Cog.  with  Gk>th. 

ana,  E.  Qn.I 
ANTEi-  (L.),  before,  as  antecedent,  antici- 
pate, ancestor  (for  L.  ante-oe88or),    [L. 

ante,  old  form  anti ;  conn,  with  Anti-.J 
ANTI-  (Gr.),  opposite  to,  against,  as  antu 

pathy,  an^ipoaes,  antagonist.  [Gr. ;  conn. 

with  L.  Antb-,  Sans,  anti,  facing,  Ger. 

ant-  in  ^n^ort,  E.  an-  (for  and-)  in 

Answer  (see  Diet.).    Cf.  A-  (A.S.)  (2.), 

abovej 
APO-  {wX  oS,  from,  away,  as  apostle, 

aphelion?  [Cog.  with  L.  Ab-.] 
AT-  (E.),  near,  as  atone ;  against,  as  ^it. 

[A.S.  cet] 
AuTO- (Gr.),  self,  as  autograph,  autopsy. 
BE-(A.S.),  by,  before,  beside,  as  benaXt; 

FF 


intensive,  as  besprinkle;  privative,  as  be- 
head.   [A  form  of  By.    See  Dict.J 
BIS-  (L.),  twice,  as  biscuit,  2>iennial.  [Corr. 
of  dvis,  ablative  of  duo,  two.] 

OATA-,  CATH-,  CAT-  (Gr.),  down,  down- 
wards, according  to,  as  oatoract,  eaih- 
olic,  catechism.    [Gr.  kata,] 

CIRCUH-,  dBCU-  (L.),  round  about,  as 
circum^ribe,  eircuit,  [Properlyaccusa- 
tive  of  eircuB,  a  circle.  See  Gibgle  in 
Diet.] 

CIS-  (L.),  on  this  side,  as  cisaJpine.  [From 
the  demons,  stem  ki-,  which  appears  in 
Gr.  e-&ei,  there,  and  the  -c  of  L.  hie,  ne,] 

COM-,  CON-  (L.),  together,  with,  as  con- 
nect, cohere,  coZlect,  correct ;  often  in- 
tensive, as  commotion.  [Cofn-  is  the  old 
form  of  L.  cum,  with ;  co^.  with  Gr.  syn. 
Sans,  sam.  The  root,  ori^nally  sign&y- 
ing  '*  one,*'  is  seen  in  L.  atm-vi,  together, 
Gr.  hamra,  together,  E.  simple  (which 
see  in  DictJ J 

CONTRA-,  C5oNTRO-,  COUNTER-  (L.), 
against,  as  contradict,  controvert,  coun- 
teract. [L.  contra  (whence  Fr.  eontre), 
from  Con-,  and  -ira,  from  root  tar,  to 
cross,  seen  also  in  Tranb-.] 

DEI-  (L.,  or  Fr. — ^L.),  down,  from,  awav, 
occurs  in  words  derived  either  directly 
from  L.,  as  deduce  ;  or  through  the  Fr. 
from  L.,  in  which  case  Db-  represents 
either  (1.)  O.  Fr.  dea-,  from  L.  dia-, 
asunder,  not,  as  in  ciefeat  (O.  Fr.  des-fait), 
or  (2.)  Fr. — L.  de-,  as  describe  [lit,  **  write 
down**],  decompose. 

DIA-  (Gr.),  two,  through,  as  dialogue  ["  a 
conversation  between  ftix>'*],  diameter. 
[Gr.  dia  (from  dyo,  two),  sig.  dividing 
mto  tux),  through.] 

DIS-(Gr.),  two,  twice,  as  dissyllable,  di- 
cotyledonous. [From  dvia,  from  root  of 
Two.] 

DIS-  (L.),  in  two,  asunder,  as  dispart,  dif- 
fer, disperse  ;  negative,  as  aisrelish ; 
privative,  as  dislodge.  [Dia  for  dvia, 
from  L.  duo,  Gr.  dyo.  Sans,  dvi,  Goth, 
and  E.  ttoo.    See  Two  in  Diet.] 

DTS-  (Gr.),  ill,  difficult,  as  dysentery,  dys- 
pepsy.  [Cog.  with  Sans,  dua,  Goth,  fue, 
Ger.  zer-,  A.S.  To-,  E.  Two.] 

E-.    See  Ex-. 

EC-  or  EX-  (Gr.),  out  of,  from,  as  ecstasy, 
exodus.  [Gr.  ex,  cog.  with  L.  ex,  and 
Russian  ir,  out.] 

EM-,  EN-  (Fr.— L.),  in,  into,  as  enlist ;  to 
make,  as  enlarge  ;  before  h  and  p,  En- 
changes  t6  Em-,  as  embark.  [Fr.  en — ^L. 
in.    See  In-  (L.),  in,  into.] 

EN-  (Gr.),  in,  on,  as  energy,  endemic,  em- 
phaais.    [See  In  in  Diet.] 

"ESTER- ^r,),  between,  among,  as  lenter- 
tain.    [Fr.  enftie— L.  Inter-.] 

EPI-  (Gr.),  on,  as  epitaph  ;  during,  as  ep- 
hemeral.   [Gr.  epi ;  Sans,  api,  tl  Ob-.  J 


ES-  (Fr.  or  Sp.— L.),  oat,  as  escape,  es- 
planade.   [O.  Fr.  or  Sp.  e»— L.  Ex-J 

EdO-(Gr.),  m,  into,  as  esoteric.  [From 
Gr.  eia,  mto,  whose  form  was  prob.  orig. 
ena,  a  strengthened  form  of  £N-  (Gr.).] 

EU-  (Gr.),  well,  as  euphony,  eulogy.  [Gr. 
eu,  eue,  good,  for  ea-ua,  real,  from  root  of 
Is  (see  Idct.).] 

EX-  or  E^  (L.),  from,  out  of,  as  compel,  qect, 
e/TLux.    [Conn,  with  Gr.  Eo-  or  Ex-.] 

EXO-  (Gr.),  outside,  as  exotic.  [From  "Ex- 

EXTRA-  (L.),  on  the  outside,  beyond,  as 
exframurai,  extraordinary.  [Contr.  of 
exterd  (parte  being  understood),  ablative 
feminine  of  eacterua,  beyond,  a  compar. 
form,  from  Ex-  (L.).] 

FOR-  (AS.),  through,  thorough,  away,  so 
as  to  be  non-existent,  or  to  be  destroyed, 
as  /orswear,  forbid.  [A.S.  for;  Ger. 
ver-,  Qoth.fra-,  luper-,  Sans,  para ; 
conn,  with  Fab  and  fBOX.] 

FOR-  (Fr.— L.),  as  in  /oreclose,  forfeit. 
[Fr.— L.  forta,  lit.  "  out  of  doors,**  used 
m  the  sense  of  *' outside,'*  '*  beyond,** 
"  amiss.  "1^ 

FORE^-  (A.S.),  before,  as  foretell.    [A.S. 

{ore;  O.  Qer.fora  (Ger.  vor),  Goth,  faura, 
i.PBO-.] 

GAIN-  (A.S.),  against,  as  gaina&y.  [A.S. 
gygn,  gean.    See  Against  in  Diet.] 

HEMI-  (Gr.),  half,  as  i^emisphere.  [Gr. ; 
cog.  with  L.  Semi-  Sans,  sami-,  O.  Ger. 
edmi-.] 

HYPER-  (Gr.),  over,  above,  beyond,  as 
^igjerborean,  hypercritical.  [Cog.  with 
SuPEBr-  and  OvTDB^.] 

HYPO-,  HYP-  (Gr.),  under,  as  ^upotenuse. 
[Cog.  with  L.  Sub-,  Goth,  u/.  Sans,  upa.] 

I-,  Y-,  as  in  J-wis,  ^lept,  hand-|^-work. 
[A.S.  ge-,  sign  of  the  past  piurticiple 
passive.] 

In-  (L.),  not,  as  infirm.  Before  p,  the  n 
changes  to  m,  as  impudent ;  before  I,  m, 
and  r,  it  is  assimilated  to  those  conso- 
nants, as  iQegal,  immature,  irregular. 
ru  ;  cop.  with'Gr.  An-,  E.  Un-.] 

In-  (L.),  m,  into,  as  infuse,  inumine,  impel, 
irrigate.    [See  In  in  Diet.] 

IN-  (A.S.),  in,  on,  as  income,  inward ;  to 
make,  as  imbitter,  lit.  to  put  into  a  state 
of  bitterness.     [See  In  in  Diet.] 

INTER-  (L.),  in  the  midst  of,  between,  as 
interval,  intellect.  [A  compar.  form, 
cc^.  with  E.  Under,  and  Sans,  antar, 
within.] 

INTRA-  (L.),  in  the  inside  of,  within,  as 
inh*amural.  [Contr.  of  intera,  ablative 
feminine  of  interua,  inward — ^Inteb-.] 

INTRO-  (L.},  mto,  within,  as  tnfroduce. 
[Contr.  of  intero,  ablative  masculine  of 
intenw— Inter-.] 

JUXTA-  (L.],  near,  as  /uartoposition.  [Su- 
perlative form,  from  root  of  L.  jv{njgo, 
to  join.    See  Join  in  Diet.] 
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META-,  MET-  (Gr.),  lit  "  in  the  middle," 
hence  with ;  after,  as  method  (lit.  way 
after) ;  often  implies  change,  as  meta- 
morphose, metonymy,  [Gr.  meta ;  coe. 
with  A.S.  mid^  Gotn.  mith,  Qer.  mil ; 
Sans,  mithu^  Zend  matJ] 

MIS-  (A.S.  and  Scand.),  wrong,  i]l,  as  mis- 
behave, misdeed,  mislead.  rA.S.  and 
Scand.  miB-^  Qer,  misa-.  Of.  Miss,  vJ,  in 
DictJ 

MIS-  ^r.— L.),  as  in  mischief.  [Ft,  mis-, 
for  O.  Fr.  mes-^  from  L.  mint^s,  less.] 

MONO-,  MON-(Gr.),  single,  as  monograph. 

[Gr.  moTioa^  alone.] 
N-  (A.S.),  no,  not,  as  never.    [A.S.  ne ;  cog. 

with  O.  Ger.  and  Goth,  nt,  L.  ne.  Sans. 

na.] 
KE-  (Gr.),  not,  as  nepenthe ;  (lO  not,  as 

nefarious,  vieuter.    [Allied  to  E.  No  (see 

DictA] 
NEC-  (jL),not,  as  neglect,  negative.  [Gontr. 

of  negue,  from  ne,  not,  gtee,  and.] 

NON-(L.),  not,  as  nonsense,  nonage,  [^yom 
ne  unumf  not  one.    Of.  E.  Nor  in  Diet.] 

OB-  (L.),  in  the  waj  of,  against,  as  obstruct, 
omit,  occur,  o/ier,  oppose,  ostentation. 
[Oog.  with  Gr.  epi.  Sans.  apL} 

OFF-  (A.S.),  off,  from,  away,  as  offahoot, 
offset,  [A  form  of  Of.  Of.  A-,  Ab-,  and 
see  Of  in  Diet.] 

ON-  (A.S.),  on,  as  onset,  onlooker.  [See 
On  in  Diet.] 

OUT-  (A.S.),  out,  beyond,  as  outlaw,  oufbid. 
rA.a  tU.    See  Oirr  in  Diet.] 

OVEIR-  (A.S.),  over,  above,  as  overarch, 
overseer.    [See  Over  in  Diet.] 

PAN-  (Gr.),  all,  as  ^nacea,  jxinthelsm. 

PABA-,  PAB*  (Gr.),  beside,  as  jxirable; 
beyond,  wrong,  as  paralyze.  [Gr.  para ; 
akin  to  Sans,  jpara,  away,  L.  jser-,  and 
E.  foT'  in  forgive,] 

PENE-  (L.),  almost,  as  i^eninsula. 

PfJtr-  (L.),  through,  as  jpermit,  peZlucid, 
poiflute ;  thoroughly,  as  perfect.  In 
perjure,  perish,  it  is  equivalent  to  E. 
/or-in /orswear  (see  Fob-,  A.S,).  [Akin 
to  Gr.  Para-,  beside.  Sans,  para,  away» 
E.  foT',  Ger.  ver-,] 

PERl-  (Gr.),  round,  as  perimeter,  peri- 
phrasis. TGr.  peri;  Sans,  perij  also 
allied  to  Gr.  para.] 

POL-,  POB-  (L),  as  pollute,  portend. 
[From  O.  L.  port-,  towards.] 

POST-  (L.),  backwards,  behind,  after,  ajs 
postpone. 

POUR-,  PUR-  (Fr.— L.),  as  potcrtray,  pur- 
vey.   [Fr.— L.  Peo-.J 

PRE-  (L.),  before,  as  predict,  prefer.  [L. 
fjrcBj  akin  to  L.  pro,] 

PEETER-  (L.),  beyond,  as  preterit,  pre- 
^ernatural,  pretermit.  [L.  prater— prce, 
with  comparative  suflSx  -ter.  See  Ajlteb 
in  DictJ 

PRO-  (Gr.),  before,  as  prologue,  pro- 
gramme. [Gr.  pro;  cog.  with  L,  Pito-, 
Sans,  pra,  JS.  For  (prep. ;  see  Diet.).] 

PRO-  (ll),  before,  forth,  forward,  as  pro- 
ject; instead  of,  from  the  idea  of  being 
Defore,  as  pronoun.  [Gog.  with  Pbo- 
(Gr.),  which  see.] 

PROS-  (Gr.),  towards,  as  proselyte,  prwh 
o^y.  [Original  form  proti,  an  extension 
of  Pbo-  (Gr.) ;  cog.  with  Sans,  pnxti, 
Slav,  proti,] 

PUR-.    See  under  PouB-. 

RE-,  RED-  (L.),  change  of  place  or  condi- 
tion, as  in  remove,  reunion  (an  assem- 
blage of  things  or  persons  formerly 
apart);  hence,  change  of  motion  from 
one  direction  to  the  opposite  —  "  back,** 
**  again,**  as  retract,  resound,  redeem. 

RETRO-  (L.),  back,  backwards,  as  retro- 
spect,  re^rcwrade.  [From  Rsh,  and  the 
Gompar.  sumx  'ter,] 

SE-  (L.),  without,  as  secure  ;  aside,  as  se- 
duce.   [Old  form  of  SDOfr-.] 


SEMI-  (L.),  half,  as  semicircle.  \L,;  cog. 
with  Gr.  JiSmi,] 

SINE-  (L.),  without,  as  sinecure.  [Si, 
demons,  instrumental  sig.  '*by  that,*' 
and  ne,  ndt.] 

SUB-  (L.),  under,  from  under,  after,  as 
subject,  stispect,  succeed,  su/Puse,  sug- 
gest, summon,  support,  surprise,  sus- 
pend, s(>journ.  [L.  evb  (which  in  O.  Fr. 
became  so-).] 

SUBTER- (L.),  under,  as  su&terfuge.  [From 
Sub-,  and  compar.  suffix  -ter,  meaning 
motion.    See  Trans-.] 

SUPER-  (L.),  over,  above,  beyond,  as  super- 
structure, supernaturaL  [L.;  cog.  with 
Saus.  uparif  Gr.  hf/per,  Groth.  itfar,  E. 
Over.] 

SUPRA-  (L.),  over,  above,  as  supramun* 
dane.  [Gontr.  of  ablative  fem.  of  sur 
perus,  above,  from  SufeBt^  Of.  SUFB- 
BIOB  in  Diot.] 

SUR-  (Fr.),  over,  aa  surmount.  [Fr.,  from 
L.  super.] 

STN-  (Gr.)  together,  with,  as  s^tax,  «2f- 
stem,  s^nable,  symbol.  [Oog.  with  OOM-.] 

TO-  (E.),  in  ^o-day,  ^Qsether.  towards,  here- 
to-fore, is  the  orep.  To  (see  Diet.). 

TO-  (A.S.),  asunaer,  as  in  fo-brake.  [A.S. 
to-,  cog,  with  Gr.  Drs-  (which  see) ;  cf. 
Dis-  (ll).] 

TRANS-  (L.),  beyond,  across,  as  transport, 
^averse.  [From  root  tar,  to  cross ;  the 
same  root  occurs  in  Inter-,  Imtbo-9 
Pretket-,  Reteo-,  Sttbtkr-.I 

U- (Or.),  no,  not,  as  Utopia.  [Gr.  ou,  not.] 

ULTRA-  (L.),  beyond,  as  u/framarine. 
[From  ulter  (stem  of  tUterior),  vl-  being 
from  root  of  L.  Ule,] 

UN-(A.S.),  not,  as  unhappy,  Kntruth;  back, 
as  untie.  [Oog.  with  Gr.  An-,  and  L.  ]J7- 
(negative).J 

UNDER-  (A.S.),  under,  below,  as  UTider- 
prop,  unaerseil.    [See  Under  in  Diet.] 

UP-  (A.S.),  up.  as  uphill.  [See  Up  in  Diet.] 

VIS-,  VICEJ-  (Fr.— L.),  in  place  of,  as  vis- 
count, viceroy.  [Fr.  viS',  from  L.  tnioe, 
instead  of..] 

WAN-  (A.S.),  wanting,  as  u^onton.  [Cf. 
Wane  and  Want  in  Diet.] 

WITH-  (A.S.),  against,  back,  as  un^ftstand, 
withdraw  \  with,  near,  as  toithxn  (this 
meaning^  is  very  rare  as  prefix).  [A.Sb 
withr^wither.    See  With  in  Diot.] 

Y^    See  under  l-w 


SUFFIXES. 

-ABLE,  adj.  suffix,  ca|>able  of,  as  portable, 

laughable.    [L.  -arb-Uire,] 
-AC,  adj.  suffix,  pertaining  to,  as  elegiac ; 

also  used  as  noun  suffix,  as  Tnanloa    [L, 

-acus,  Gr.  ^ahoB,] 
-ACEOUS,  having  the  qualitieaof,  as  berb- 

aceaus,    [L.  'Oceus,] 
-ACIOUS,  mil  of,  as  audacious.    \L,  -ax, 

-ADE,  noun  suffix,  as  ecapocZe  [Fr.— It.] ; 
and  as  crusade,  tornado  [Sp.  -ade,  orig- 
inal form  -ado], 

-AGE,  ending  or  abstract  nouns,  as  hom- 
age: marks  place  where,  as  vicarage. 
[Fr.  -age.  from  L.  "aticam.] 

-AIN,  -AN,  -EN,  -ON,  noun  suffixes,  as 
villain,  pagan,  warden,  surgeon.  [L. 
-antu.^ 

-AL,  adj.  and  noun  suffix,  as  mortal,  car- 
dinal.   [L.  -aiiej 

-AN,  -AIN,  -ANE,  adj.  suffix,  as  human, 
certain,  humane.    [ll  -anus.] 

-AJ^A,  things  belonging  to,  such  as  say- 
ngs,  anecdotes,  etc.,  as  Johnsoniano. 
X.  neuter  pi.  of  adjs.  In  ^anua.  See 
•AnJ 

-ANOE,  -ANCT.    See  -KOB. 

-AND,  -END,  noun  suffix,  as  viand,  leg- 


end.   [Ifc  -andiw,  -endue,  gerundial  suf- 
flxj 

-ANEOUS,  belonging  to,  as  extraneoue. 
[L.  -aneusA 

-ANT,  -ENT,  adj.  suffix,  as  repentant, 
patient;  also  sometimes  denoting  the 
agent,  as  sergeant,  studenf ,  innocenf .  [L. 
^■ane,  -ant^a,  or  -ene,  -ent^a,  suffix  of  pr.p.] 

-AR,  belonging  to,  as  angular.  [L.  ^n^^ 
Sans,  -^ra.] 

-AR,  -ARD,  -ART.  See  under  -eb  (mark- 
ing the  agent). 

-AR,  -ER,  -OR,  noun  suffixes,  marking 
place  where,  as  cellar,  larder,  manor  [L. 
-oriutn]  ;  denoting  the  agent,  as  vicar, 
treasurer,  chancellor  PL.  -ariua], 

-ARD,  intensive,  as  drunkard,  coward. 
(Tr.— Ger.  hart,  E.  Hard.] 

"ARY,  noun  suffix,  marking  place  where, 
as  seminary  [L.  -arium]  ;  the  agent,  as 
aecretary,  antic^uarj^  [L.-  -aritiej  ;  with 
'•an  added,  formmg  an  adj.  suffix,  asunit- 
ariran,  agrariran, 

-ASM.    See  under  -isiL 

-ASS,  -ACE,  as  cuirass,  cutlass,  menace, 
pinnace.  [L.  -aceuSf  -aduSf  It.  -aceiOt 
Fr.  -as,] 

-ASTER,  dim.  and  freq.  (often  implying 
contempt),  as  poeto^^er,  [Fr.  -aalre  (It. 
-astroy-lM  -aa^er,  from  Aryan  aa-tar^ 

-ATE,  verbal  suffix,  as  navigate,  permeate; 
adj.,  as  desolate,  delicate;  noun,  aslega/e, 
advocate.  [Norm.  Fr.  -at,  L.  -atua,  suffix 
of  pa. p.] 

-BLE.    See  -able. 

-BLE,  -PLE,  fold,  as  doub/e,  treble^  quad- 
rupte.    [L.  -plua,  Ut.  *•  fulL" 

-CE.    See  unoer  -6,  adverbial  suffix. 

"CKTJiI,  -CEIXO,  dim.,  as  vermice/Zi,  vio- 
lonce/to.  [It.,  from  L.  -curlua.  See  un- 
der -I.] 

-CH,  dim.,  as  blotcli.    [See  -OOK.] 

-CLE,  -CULS,  dim.,  as  in  partide,  animal* 
euie,  from  L.  cu-lua,  which  also  gives 
(through  It.)  -CEIJJ,  -OEiiX).  See  un- 
der -L.  J 

-CY,  being,  or  state  of  being,  as  clemency. 
[Fr.  -cte— L.  -tia,] 

-U,  -T,  or  -ED,  pa.t.  suffix,  as  loved.  The 
e  in  -ed  is  the  connecting  vowel,  omitted 
when  the  verb  ends  ine.  [A.S.  -de,  ''did,** 
from  di-de^  pa.t.  of  Do.] 

-D,  pa.  p.  suffix,  as  loved ;  in  nouns  (with 
passive  meaning),  as  deed,  seed ;  in  adjs., 
as  feathered,  wicked,  cold  ;  in  the  form 
-TH  (or  -T),  in  abstract  nouns  and  adjs., 
as  deatTi,  flight,  swift,  (with  euphonic  -s-) 
du-s-t,  bla-s-t.  [Grig,  -th,  as  in  uncouth 
and  from  the  root  of  Thb,  That  ;  seen 
also  in  the  L.  suffix  "tura,  as  in  no-tw-a^^ 
B&us,  ina-ta-a,  and  in  the  Gr.  suffix  -ta-a,} 

-DOM,  aominion,  power,  as  kingdom;  state, 
as  freedom;  act,  as  martyrdom.  [A.S. 
ddm,  judgment,  dominion,  Ger.  -thum,] 

-DOR,  as  in  corridor,  matadore,  stevedore, 
battledoor.    [Sp.  -dor,  L.  -tor,] 

-ED,  see  -D. 

-EE,  one  who  or  that  which  is  (passive),  as 
trustee.  Jubilee  (Fr.  -^e— L.  -a}ua,  of  part, 
pass.) ;  Pharisee,  Sadducee  [L.  -ieu-8.J 

-EER,  -I£1R,  one  who,  has  frequentative 
meaning,  as  charioteer.  [Fr.  -er,  -ier — It, 
ariua,] 

-EL,  dim.,  as  damseZ.    [See  under  -L.] 

-EN,  dim.,  as  chicken,  maiden.    [A.S.  -en.] 

-EN,  fem.  suffix,  now  found  only  in  vixen. 
[A. 8.  -en,  -n ;  Ger.  -in,  Gr.  -ine,  L.  -ina,] 

-EN,  made  of,  as  wooden,  leathern ;  orig. 
sig.  belonging  to,  as  heathen.  [A.S., 
Goth,  -en,  ^an,  Ger.  -en,  ein.  Sans,  -um  ; 
a  genitive  ^uflix,  as  in  mine.] 

-En,  pa.  part,  as  woven,  borne,  sworn. 
JA.S.  -»,  -ne,  -en ;  conn,  with  -ant,  -knt.] 

-EN,  pi.  suffix,  as  oxen,  kine  (for  Icy-en). 
[A.B.  '^m  (for  -one).] 

-BSN,  to  make,  as  whiten.  [Orig.  reflexiTe 
or  passive.] 
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-EN,  -IN,  "EHfE,  belonging  ^t  m  alieri, 
vermtn,  terrene,    [L.  -enua^  -ena,  '■enum.] 

-BNCTJ,  -ENCY.    See  -nob,  -not. 

-ENT,  belonging  to,  as  differtfn^.  [L.  -eru, 
-entis.    See  -ant.J 

-EOUS,  in  rigfateoiM,  oorr.  of -wise  (which 
see)  ;  in  courteot»,  from  O.  Fr.  -eit  (from 
L.  -enM). 

EOUS,  same  as  -OITB,  as  lignaoiM.     [L. 
-eu«.] 

-ER,  freq.  and  intens.,  as  glimmer,  flutter. 

-ER,  inOmtive  tnSEbL,  as  cover,  encounter. 
[Ft.  -re,  -tr,  from  K  pr.  infinitive  -«re, 
-ere,  -tre.] 

-ER,  marks  the  agent,  as  writer;  some- 
times changed  to  "Or,  as  liar;  with  -4-  or 
-2^-  prefixed,  as  cloth4-er,  law-j^er  ;  with 
excrescent  -^  or  -d,  as  bragg-ar-<.  [A«S. 
-ere ;  Gter.  -er.l 

^ER,  more,  used  in  compar.  of  a4}s.,  as 
greater,   more.     [Aryan  compar.  suffix 

-ER,  noun  suffix,  as  matter,  gutter.  [Fr. 
-iere — ^L.  -eriaA 

-EREL,  dim.  suffix,  as  mackerel.  [See  un- 
der -L.1 

-ERIE,  lAaoe  where,  as  menagerie.  [FV., 
from  L.  -avium.    See  -hby.J 

-ERLT,  direction  to  or  from,  as  8outherZ2r. 
[From  -BRN  and  -LY.] 

-ERN,  adj.  suffix,  sig.  direction,  as  south- 
em  [A.S.  -er^]  ;  adj.  suffix,  sig.  belong- 
ing to,  as  modem  [L.  '■emus'];  noun  suffix, 
as  cistern  [L.  -ernd]. 

-ERY,  noun  suffix,  as  brewem,  witchery, 
cutlery.  [Noun  suffix  -T  added  to  nouns 
in  -BR  (marking  agent).  See  -AB7,  -bbib, 

-GEY.] 

-ES  or  -S,  pi.  suffix,  as  foxe*,  hate.    [A.S. 

-cut.    -s  is  a  general  pL  suffix,  as  L.  and 

Or.  -esA 

ESCENT,  growing,  becoming,  as  conval- 
escent.    [L.  -esco^  -iacOt  -aaco.  Or.  -Kiskd^ 

suffix,  implying  becoming,  beginning.] 
'ESE,  belongmg  to,  as  Japanese.    [It.  -ese, 

L. -eneis.] 
'ESQUE,  partaking  of  the  quality  of,  as 

piotureagtie.     [Fr.  -es^ue  (It.  -e«co>— L. 

-tscu8,  a  by-form  of  -icus  (see  -lO),  and 

conn,  with  -ISH,  adj.  suffix.] 
'ESS,  fem.  suffix  of  nouns,  as  lioness.    JFr. 

-esse,  L.  -4890^  Gr.  -isaa  (made  up  of  -u  or 

-id  and  -ya).] 
-ESS,  -ICE,  -ISE,   as   prowess,    justice, 

merchandise.     [Fr.— L.  ^tiaJ] 
-EST,  as  in  harvest  earnest. 
-EST,  suffix  of  2d.  sing,  in  verbs,  as  bring^- 

eat     [A.S.  -osf,  -est;  L.  -e«,  ••isti;  Gr.  -si, 

sthon,     -%  or  -ST— 2d  per.  pron.,  Gr.  ay 

(su),  L.  ftt,  E.  Thou.] 
-EST,  superl.  suffix,  formed  from  the  com- 
par.  by  adding  -^,  as   smallest.     [A.S. 

-es^  (in  ad;js.),  -ost  (in  adverbs) ;  L.  -issi- 

mu8,  Gr.  -tstos,  -e^os,  "tatoSt  Sans,  -ishta,] 
-ET;  -ETE,  noun  suffix,  marking  the  agent, 

as  prophet,  poe^»  athlete.     [L.  -ita^  Gr. 

-itSs.]  - 

-ET,  -ETTE,  -OT,  dim.,  as  cygne^  oillef , 

etique^^e,  ballot.    [Norm.  F^.  -e<,  -ot,  Fr. 

-et  -ette,] 
-EUR.    See  under  -OR, 
-EVER,  at   any  time,  as  whoet«r,  every 

one  who.    [See  Ever  in  Diet.] 
-FARE,  way,  as  in  wel/are,  chaf/er.    [See 

Fake  in  Diet.] 
-FAST,  as  in  steadfosf,  shame/oeed    [A.S. 

/(0B«^  firm,  fast.] 
-FOLD,    as    four/oZd,    mani/oZd.      [A.S. 

feaW.] 
-BTTL,  full  of,  as  delightful.     [See  Pull, 

adj.  in  Diet.] 
-FY,  to  make,  as  pvaify.     [Fr.  -Jler  — L. 

fic^re,  torfcLO-ere,  to  make.] 
-HEAD,  -HC>OD,  state,  nature,  as  God- 

head,  maxihood.     [From  A.S.  /idd,  Ger. 

-keitf  state ;  changed  into  Hood  ;  to  be 

distinguished  from  Head  of  the  body.] 


-1^1.  suffix  of  nouns  in  -UB,  as  literati 
[L.  -i;  conn,  with  Gr.  '^i,  "Ci]  ;  also  pi. 
suffix  of  nouns  borrowed  from  It.,  as 
banditti  [It. — L.]. 

-IBLE,  adj.  suffix,  as  yoaaMep  flexible. 
[From  Lb  -i&tlis,  another  form  of  "ObUiB. 
See  -ahlbJ 

-IC,  adj.  suffix,  of  or  belonging  to,  as  gi- 
gantic, public;  also  largely  used  as  noun 
suffix,  as  lofirio,  fabric.  X^.  -ictis,  -ioa, 
-icum,  Gr,  -ikcm;  cf.  Sans,  -ika.] 

-IGAIi.  belonging  to,  as  cubieaL    [-10  and 

-AL.J 

-ICE,  noun  suffix,  as  chalice  [Fr.— L«  -esc, 
-ids]  ;  novice  [Fr.^L.  -idtul.  See  an- 
other -ICB  under  -Kss,  -lOB,  -ise. 

-ICS,  lit.  things  that  belong  to  a  science,  as 
mathematics.  [In  imitauon  of  Gr.  -tJipa, 
neuter  pi.  of  adjs.  in  -Hkoe.    See  -lo.] 

-ID,  noun  suffix,  as  Nereid ;  also  used  in 
coining  chemical  words,  as  chloride,  ox- 
icie,  bromide  [L.  -id-,  Gr.  -id-^  Fr.  -ide] ; 
also  adj.  suffix,  as  tepid,  acid  [L.  -idusl, 

-IE,  -Y,  dim.,  as  lassie.    [From  -ieXr,  a 

weakened  form  of  -OOK.] 
-lER,  one  who,  as  cavalier.     [Fr.  -<er; 

usually  appears  in  form  -seb.] 
-IFF,  adj.  suffix,  fit  for,  disposed  to,  aa 

plaintijr  (ori^.  adj.  —  "  complaining  *0, 

fugitive,  acttve,  pensive.   [Fr. — ^L.  -^vue.] 

-ILE,  able,  as  ductile.    [L.  "HiBf  oontr.  of 
^ibilis;    to  be  distinguished  from  -ilb 
(below).    See  -abli^] 
-ILE,  belonging  to,  as  GentiZe.    [L.  -tlis.] 
-Df,  pi.  sufax,  as  cherubim.    [Heb.  imJ] 
-INA,  fem.  suffix,  as  csarino.    [See  hen, 

fem.] 
-INE,  fem.  suffix,  as  heroine.    [See  hen, 

fem.] 
-INE,  -IN^  noun  suffix,  as  ravine,  medio- 
ine,  cousin ;  much  used  in  chemical  com- 
pounds, as  iodine,  glycerine,  bromine; 
also  adj.  suffix,  as  divine.  [Lb-«niis,  -ino.  J 

-ING,  dim.,  as  farthing/.  [The  -ng  is 
nasalized    from    Aryan    dim.   4ki  (see 

-OOK).] 

-ING,  suffix  of  pr.p.,  as  loving,  [Corr.  of 
A.S.  -inde,  which,  as  also  -ande  and 
-^nde,  it  replaced.     See  -ND,  also  -ant, 

-ENT.] 

-ING,  suffix  of  verbal  nouns,  as  leamingr. 


[A.S.  -un(/,  Ger.  -ungr.1 

of  oeii 
[li.  'io,  -donia.] 


-ION,  being,  state  of  oeing,  as  creation. 


-lOR,  more,  term,  of  comp.  degree,  as  su- 
perior.   [L.  -dor.    See  -ER,  morej[^ 

-IQUE,  belonging  to,  as  anti^tie.  [Fr. — ^L. 
-iguus;  conn,  with  -lO,  L.  -tcus.  See  -AO.] 

-ISH,  adj.  suffix,  ethnic,  as  Irith  ;  signifjr- 

,  ing  somewhat,  as  brownish  ;  sometimes 
implying  depreciation,  as  outlandish 
rA.S.  -isc.] 

-ISH,  to  make,  as  establish!.  [From  Fr. 
pr.p.  suffix -iss-an^ ;  chiefly  used  in  words 
from  the  Fr.  The  Fr.  -iss-  is  from  L. 
-e«c-,  inceptive.] 

-ISK,  dim.,  as  asterisA;.  [Gr.  -iskoe ;  conn, 
with  -ISH,  little.    See  -OOK.] 

-ISM,  -ASM,  forming  abstract  nouns  sis', 
condition,  system,  as  egoism,  deism,  OSi" 
vinism,  laconism,  pleonasm.  [L.  -ismtis, 
-<ismua--Gr.  -ismos,  '<umos,] 

-1ST,  denoting  the  person  who  holds  a  doc- 
trine or  practices  an  art,  as  Galvinisf, 
chemist,  novelist.    [L.  -is^a— Gr.  -is^.] 

-ITE,  born  in,  belonging  to,  as  israelito, 
Jesuit.    [L.  -ita — Gr.  -t^&.] 

-rVE.    See  under  -IFF. 

-IX,  fem.  suffix,  as  testatria;.  [L.  -«v,  4cu, 
Conn,  with  -ESS,  fem.  suffix.} 

-IZE,  to  make,  as  equalize.  [Gr.  -i«0,  L. 
'ire,  Fr.  ^er.] 

-K.  freq.  or  intens.,  as  hariip,  talX;. 

-KIN.  dim.,  as  lambA:in ;  son  of,  asWilifein. 
[A  double  dim.  suffix  from  -ft  (see  -OOK), 
and  in  (see  -en,  dim.).] 


-KIND,  kind,  race,  as  madbifid.  [See  -^ss 
above,  and  Km  in  Diet.] 

-L,  forming  diminutives,  appears  in  con- 
nection with  various  vowels,  and  from  va- 
rious sources,  as  in  -SL,  -ulb,  -eb-el,  -ue, 
-ir>ET,  -Ir-IMO,  -o*iJB,  -o-ULB,  as  damseZ, 
globule,  mongret,  bundle,  iiamle^,  duck- 
Kng,  f  oUioie,  molecule. 

-liE,  noun  suffix,  as  bridle,  beadle,  riddZe^ 
shovel,  nail.  [A.S.  -el,  Ger.  -el-— Arvan 
'■ar{'<iti\  ;  also  adj.  suffix,  as  idle,  flckfe, 
brittle,  mickle  [A.8.  -el,  -o^— Aryan  -rd\. 

-LE,  freq.  and  intens.,  as  sparkle,  settlS) 

kneel. 
-LENOE,     -LENCY,     forming     abstract 

nouns.     [L.   -l-entto,   from  4eiis.     See 

•LENT,  full  of,  as  violent,  viralefil    [L. 

'l-€ntUM.'\ 

-LESS,  fne  from,  wanting,  as  guiltless, 
godless.  [A.S.  4ea8^  Qer.  4o8 ;  from  root 
of  Loose  and  Lobe.] 

-LET,  dim.,  as  streamlel.  [From  -L  and 
-ET,  dim.] 

-LIKE,  like,  as  godlite.  [See  Like  in 
Diet.] 

-LING,  dim.,  as  darlino  ;  sometimes  imply- 
ing depreciation,  as  nirelin(/.  [Made  up 
of  -L  and  -INQ.] 

-UNG,  -LONG,  adv.  suffix,  as  darklini/, 
sidelong.    [A.S.  4unga^  -lingfa.] 

-LOCK.    [See  Wedlock  and  Knowledge 

in  Dict,t 
-LOCE:,  -tJCK,  a  plant.    [See  Hemlook, 

Gablio.] 
-LT,  adj.  and  adv.  suffix,  as  manly,  oidy. 

[The  adi.  suffix  is  from  A.S.  lie^  E.  Ljkx  ; 

adv.  is  from  lic-e,  dat.  of  lic.1 
-H,  noun  suffix,  as  bloom,  steam,  seam, 

fathom  [A.S.  -ma,  -m]  ;  as  realm,  crime, 

alum,  regime  [Fr. — ^L.  -men], 

-MEN,  that  which,  state,  as  regimen, 
acumen.  [Only  in  words  borrowed  from 
Latin.    L.  -^men ;  Sans.  'man.  See  -ment, 

-MONT.] 

-MENT,  as  nourishment,  establishment, 
detriment.  [L.  -me7i-tu-m,  Fr.  -^ment. 
Dee  — MisN.j 

-MONY,  as  testimoni^,  parsimony.  [L. 
-mxm-dvrm^  -mon^ia.    See  -men.] 

-MOST,  suffix  of  superl.  deg.,  as  endmost. 
See  Most  in  Diet.  [In  most  cases  this 
suffix  is  not  the  woru  most,  the  m  being 
part  of  the  root,  or  an  old  superl.  suffix, 
and  -est  the  superlative  suffix,  as  in  in- 
■  most— in-m-ost.  See -est,  super],  suffix.] 

-N,  as  main,  wagon.  [Orig.  ^na,  the  suffix 
ofpassii^epast  participles.] 

-NOE,  -NCY,  forming  abstract  nouns,  as 
distaTtce,  decencjf.    [Fr.  -nee— L.  -nt-ia.] 

-ND,  as  fiend  Qit.  «'  hating '»),  friend  (lit. 
"  loving*^.    rA.S.  pres.p.  suffix.] 

-NESS,  abstract  idea,  as  tenderness.  [A«S. 
-nis,  -nes,  cog.  with  Ger.  -niss.] 

-OOK,  dim.,  as  hillock.  [A.S.  -uca — ^Aryan, 
-ka.    See  -IE  and  -ino,  dim.] 

-OM,  old  dative  suffix,  now  used  as  object- 
ive, as  whom ;  in  adverbs  of  time,  as 
seldom.     [A.S.  <4tm.] 

-ON,  -EON,  -ION,  noun  suffix,  as  capon, 
mason,  truncheon,  onion,  clarion.  [Fr. 
— L,  -OTtem,  'ionem.l 

-OON,  noun  suffix,  often  augmentative,  as 
balloon,  saloon.    [Fr.  -on,  It.  -one.] 

-OR,  -OUR,  -ER,  denoting  the  agent, 
sometimes  directly  from  L.  (see  -tob), 
but  mostly  through  Fr.  -eur,  and  spelled 
originally  -our,  as  emperor  (old  spelling 
emperour,  Fr.  empereur  —  L.  impera- 
torem) ;  in  others,  E.  -er  has  supplanted 
-ettr,  -Ottr,  as  preacher  (Fr.  preaveur—'L. 
vrcedioatorem),  while  -or  is  at  times  af- 
fixed to  E.  roots,  as  sailor.] 

-ORY,  belonging  to,  as  prefatorjf  Qi.  -ori' 
us] ;  place  where,  as  purgatory  [L.  -ori' 
urn]. 
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-06E,  fun  off  as  veAow.    [JL  hmiml    See 

-ous.] 
-OT,  dim.,  as  ballot    [See  -BT,  dim.] 
-OUR.    See -OR, 
-OUS,  adj.  suffix,  as  religious,  curiotw  [L. 

'08U8]  ;  dubioiM,  aiudoiM  [L.  -tw]. 

-OW,  aoun  suffix,  as  shadoir  [from  A.S.  -ti]; 

BwaUoti^  [from  A.S.  -6ioe];  marroir  [from 

A.S.  "h]  I  also  adj.  suffix*  as  narroto  [from 

A.S.  -uj. 
^PLE.    Sae  -blb,  fold. 
-B,  noun  suffix,  marking  the  Instrument, 

as  stair,  timber  ;  acQ.  suffix,  as  bitter. 

-BE,  place,  as  hers.    [A.Sb  -r,  -to,  orig.  a 

locative  suffix.] 
-BED,  manner,  statei  as  hatroJ,  kindrecL 

[A.S.  -roeden ;  oog.  with  Qer«  "TatK   See 

Brad  in  Diet.] 

*BIG,  dominion^  power,  region,  as  bishop- 
Tic,  [A.S.  rtoe,  power.  See  BiOH  In 
Diet.] 

-BIOHT,  as  npHgAf,  downHg^  [A.Sb 
riht.    See  BlOHT  in  Diet.] 

-S,  adverbial  suffix,  as  need«,  always,  onoe, 
hence,  thence,  whiL<^t,  betwi-ost.  [A.S. 
-ee,  gen.  suffix.] 

-'S,  is  the  present  genitive  suffix.  [Short 
for  A.S.  -es— Arvan  -•  or  sjfa,  orig.  a 
demons,  pron.  The  O  ^  prob.  due  to  a 
false  notion  that  Uiis  -m  was  a  relio  of 

-S,  -»B,  verbal  suffix,  to  make,  as  clar»-p» 
cleanse,  rinse. 

-SHIP,  -SGAPE,aB  fHends^^  stewards^tjp^ 
landscape.  [A.S.  -«etjpe,  shape,  form — 
9oapan^  £.  Shafb;  cog.  with  Ger.  -<c^/f.] 

>-SIS,  action  or  state,  as  thesis.    [Gr.  -«ts.] 
^SOME,  full  of,  as  gladsome^  budxmi,  lis- 
some.   [A.S.  -«tim,  Uer.  '•mum;  a  by-foma 
of  Sams.  I 


-SON,  son,  as  Johnson.    PSee  Son  in  Diet.] 
-ST.    See  -EST,  suffix  of  2d  sing. 

-STEB  marks  the  agent,  as  maltster,  often 
with  depreciation,  as  gamester,  punster. 
rA.S.  -es^e,  a  fem.  suffix,  which  now 
keeps  this  sense  only  in  spinster.] 

-STRESS,  f em.  suffix,  as  songsfress.  [From 
-CTEB,  orig.  fem.  suffix,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Im  -BS&] 

-SY,  state,  as  pleurisy.    [Same  as  HSBB.] 

-T.    See  -D. 

-T,  -TE,  a4j.  and  noun  suffix,  as  convent, 
fao^,  chaste,  tribute.  [L.  4ub.  pa.p.  suf- 
fix ;  cog.  with  -D,  pa.p.  suffix.] 

-TEEN,  ten  to  be  added,  as  fourteen.  TAJEL 
•iyne.    Cf.  -TT,  ten  to  be  multiplied.] 

-TER,  noun  suffix,  as  character.  [Gr.  -ter, 
L.  "toTt  Sana.  Ari;  peril,  conn,  with 
■ster.] 

-TEB,  -THEB,  as  in  after,  Wher.  [A.& 
•der,  -tA€r,  old  comparative  suffix.  See 
Whether  in  Diet.] 

-TH,  order,  as  sixfA.  [Becomes  also-D; 
conn,  with  Lb.  ''tu;^^  -ifus^  as  in  L.  quardcs, 
fourth.] 

-TH,  suffix  of  8d  sing,  of  verbs,  now  for  the 
most  part  softened  to  ^s.  [AJ3.  fkom 
root  -to,  which  appears  in  L.  -^Gr.  -^ 
•«f ,  -^oi,  -te,  and  in  That  and  Tbb  (see 
Dkst.).] 

-TH,  -T.    See  under  -d  (pa.p.  snfflbc). 

-THER,  denoting  the  agent,  as  fatAer, 
mof^.  [From  Aryan  4aitf  the  agent. 
Cf.  -T0R,T 

-THEB.    See -CTR, -^THSR. 

-TOB,  the  agent,  as  eonduclDr.  [From 
Aryan  -tor,  the  asent.  See  -vheb,  and 

of.  -OR,  -OUR,  -SR.  J 

-10B-Y,  -SOB-T,  piAce.  «*  dormiiory. 


-TUDE,  forms  abstract  nonns,  as  grati^iufe. 

VL,  'tudoJ] 
-TY,  being  or  state  of  being,  as  dignify; 

quality,  as  honesty.     [Fr.  -te— L.  'tcM^ 

-TY,  ten  to  be  multiplied,  as  sixfy.    [A.S. 

"tig;  cog.  with  Ger.  -«<a.    Cf .  -teen.] 
-ULE,  little,  dim.,  as  giobute  [L.  -^mis]. 

See  under  *L. 
-XJH,  neuter  term.,  as  medimn.    [L.  ^m, 

Gr.  -on.] 
-UNCLE,  little,  dim.,  as  peduncle.     [L. 

•un-cu-Ius,  A.S.  '•inde;  conn,  with  -en 

and  -OULB,  diminutives.] 
-UBE,  act  of,  as  capture ;  state  of  being, 

as  verdure.    [L.  -ura.] 
-UBNAL,  belonging  to,  as  diumaZ.    [L. 

•um-ns  and  -al;  conn,  with  -ern  (in 

modem).] 
-WABD,  -wABDS,  adj.  and  adv.  suffix 

sig.  direction,  as  homeuwmd,  homeu?arcte. 

ULS.  'Weardj  gen.  '■voeardes^  cog.  with 

Uer.  -ti^rte ;  conn,  with  A.S.  tcwrihan^ 

to  be  (see  Worth  in  Diet.),  and  L.  «er- 

su»-<?erte,  to  turn.    Cf.  Forward,  Fori- 

WARDS  in  Diet.] 
-WAY,  -WAYS,  adv.  suffix,  sig.  manner, 

direction,  as  alux^,  always^  straightuToy. 

fCf.  -WlHE.] 

-WISE,  way,  manner,  as  liketrise,  ri^ht- 
eous.  [AJB.  -utIs,  Ger.  -fotss.  See  Wisb, 
way,  in  Diet.] 

-T,  adj.  suffix,  as  spongy  [from  L.  -io9Us\  ; 
"~  jolly  [Norm.  Fr.-^from  L.  -ttnis  (cf. 


•IVB)]  ;  as  silly,  dhi;y,  any  [A.S.  -ig ;  cog. 

with  uer.  -^,  Goth.  -Ao,  -ga,  L.  -cu^^ 

Gr.  -Ax>-«]. 

r,  noun  su 

-la] ;  as  joy,  reme^  ^ 

ally,  deputy  [from  L.  Hxfus] ;  as  proeeny 

[from  !«.  ^esj;  as  body  [Iran  A.8.  -t^l 


-T,  noun  suffix,  as  story.  Italy  \Ft.  -te,  L. 

~  Sf  [from  X.  -turn]  ; 
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A^bad^doou 

Ab'a-na. 

Ab'a-rim. 

A-bed'ne«o. 

A-bel-Me-hOlath. 

A-bel-Mi^ra-lm. 

A-bel-Shiftim. 

A-bfa. 

A-bfa-thar. 

A-bi-€'zer« 

Ab'i-gaiL 

A-bfhO. 

A-bfjah. 

A-bl'iam. 

Ab-i-lS'ne. 

A-bim'e-leoh. 

A-bin'a-dab. 

A-bfram. 

Ab'i-sha^. 

A-bish'a-L 

A'bra-ham. 

Ab'sa-Iom. 

A-^el'da-ma. 

A-chft'ia  Cya). 

A-di'no. 

A-don-i-bS'aek. 

Ad-o-afjah. 

Ad-o-nfram. 

A-don-i-zS'dek. 

A-dram'me4ecb. 

Ad-rsi-myt^tl-4iUL 

A'dri-a. 

A'dri-el. 

A-dul'lam. 

Ag'a^bus. 

A-gnp'pa. 

A-has-Q-d'ms. 

A-bario'ah. 

A-hrjah. 

A-him'a-a& 

A-him'e-lech* 

A-hin'o-am. 

A-hith'o-pheL 

A-hftub. 

A-h5li-ab. 

A-hoH-bah. 

AVa-loa. 

Al-ex-an'dri-a^ 

Al-phaB'us  (-forx 

Al-tas'chlth. 

Am'a-lek-Ite. 

Am'a-na. 

Am'arsa  or  AniUL'sa. 

Ain-a-a'ah. 

A-min'a-dab. 

Am'mon-Tte« 

Am'o-rite. 

Am-phip'o-Us. 

Am'ra-pheL 

An'arkim. 

A-oam'me-lecti. 

An-a-nfas. 


An'a-tboth. 

An-dro-nfcns. 

An'ti-och. 

An'ti-pas. 

An-tip'a-tris. 

A-perles  C16Z). 

Ap-ol-ld'ni-a. 

A-pol']os. 

A-pol'ly-on. 

Ap'pi-i  F&'nuiL 

Aq'ui-la. 

A-ra'bi-an. 

Ar'a-rat. 

A-rau'nah. 

Ar-che-l&'us. 

Arc-tti'rus. 

Ar-e-op'a-gus. 

Aye-tas. 

A'ri-el. 

Ar-i-ma-the'a. 

A'ri-och. 

Ar-is-tar'chus. 

Ar-is-to-balus. 

Ar-ma-gjed'don* 

Ar-m6'ni-a. 

Ar'o-er. 

Ar^te-mas. 

A-ru'mah. 

As'arbel. 

As'e-nath. 

Ash'ke-naz. 

Ash'tarroth. 

A-«i-a  (&'8hi-a). 

As'ke-lon. 

AS'Syr'i-a. 

Ath-arli'ah. 

At-ta-lfa. 

Au-g^us'tus. 

Az-a-rfah. 

A-z5'tuB. 


B&'al-ah. 

B&-al-b§'rith. 

B&'al-ead« 

BSral-n&'zor. 

BSral-her'mor. 

BSral-mS'on. 

BSral-pS'or. 

B&-al-per'a-zinc . 

Bft-ed-ehal'i-shi»» 

Bfipal-ta'mar. 

Bfipal-zgl)ub. 

Bfi-al-ze'phon. 

B&'a-sha. 

Bab'y-lon. 

Ba-hQ'rlm. 

Ba-rab'bas. 

Bar'na-bas. 

Bar'sa-baB. 

Bar-thoro-mew. 

Bar-ti-md'us. 


Bar-zil1»4. 

Bath'she-ba. 

Be^erze-bub, 

Be-er-la-hfil'rou 

Be-e'roth. 

Be'er-she-ba. 

Be'be-moth. 

Beli-al. 

Bel-shaz/sar. 

Bel-te-shaz'sar. 

Be-nfi.'iah  Cya> 

Ben-h&'dad. 

Ben'jarmin* 

Be-re'a. 

Ber-nfge. 

Be-rd'dach4)ara->fuL 

Betb-ab'a-ra. 

Betb'a-ny. 

Beth-ar'beL 

Beth-&'ven. 

Be-thes'da  (-ther '. 

Betb-hd'ron. 

Bethle-hem. 

Beth-m&'archah. 

Betb-pS'or. 

Beth'pbargO  (-j^;. 

Beth-sSi'da. 

Beth-she'mesh. 

Be-thQ'eL' 

Be-zare-el. 

Bi-tbya'i-a. 

B5-a-neKg€s  CJ^)- 


G&'i»-pbas  fya-fas). 

G&in. 

Oal'va-ry. 

Ca'naan-Ite. 

Can'da-93, 

Ca-per'na-um. 

Oap-pa-dO'ci-a  f shl-> 

Garohe-mish* 

Cen'chre-a  (sen'). 

Ges-a-r6'a  (see-). 

Cbal-de'an. 

Ched-or-la'o-mer. 

CheEn'a-rims. 

Gber'eth-Ites. 

Chin'ne-reth. 

Cbo-ra'zin. 

Cha-8han-rish-cu>thfi' 

im. 
Ci-]ic-i-a  (si-lish'i-e;. 
Gin'ne-roth  (sin'). 
Glau'dia. 
Clau'di'US. 
Gle'o-phas. 
Co-los'se. 
Co-nfah. 
Cor-neli-us. 
Qy-r8'ne  (rf-). 
CSr-re'ni-us  (tf-). 


Dal-ma-nOfthai 

Dal-mft'ti«  Cshi-\ 

Dam'a-ris. 

Da-mafi'cas. 

Dan'i-eL 

BariTus. 

Deb'o-ralL 

De-cap'o-Us. 

Del'i-Iah. 

De-me'tri-us. 

Df-a'na  or  Dl-ao'a. 

Dl-o-nys'i'us  (-nishOc 

Dl-ot're-ph6s  (-fee). 

DruHsil'la. 


E-bed-mSleoh. 

Eb-ea-§'zer. 

E'dom-Ite. 

Ed're-I. 

K-le-ftleh. 

E-le-a'zar. 

El-e-ld'he-lBTr^^:. 

El-ba'nan. 

K-li-ab. 

E-lTa-kim. 

E-U'srshib. 

E-li-^'zer. 

E-irhQ. 

E-lTjah. 

E-lim'€-lec\. 

Eri-phas. 

E-lfsha. 

E-lisb'e-ba. 

El'ka-nah. 

Ella-sar. 

El'Da-thaC: 

E-16X 

Ery-mas. 

Em'iiiaHiBt 

E'ne-as. 

En-eg-I&'im. 

En-ge'df. 

En-ro'geL 

Ep'a-phras. 

E-paph-ro-drt~.js. 

Eph'e-sus. 

Epbra-im. 

EpbVa-tah. 

Ep-i-cQ-rg'ans- 

E-ras'tus. 

E-sar-had'don. 

Es-dre'lon. 

Esh'ta-ol. 

E-thi-d'pi-a. 

Eil-6'dl-as. 

Eu-phra't6B  Ct6B). 

Efl-roc'ly-don. 

EQ'ty-chus. 

E-vil-me-rO'daoh. 

Ex'o-duB. 


B^i-on-gft'berf 

Felix. 

Fes'tus. 

For-ta-nft'tos 

Gab'ba-tba« 

Q^'bri-eh 

Gkid-a^rene^  (•>r§nz'). 

Garlft'ti-a  (-jA'shi-a>. 

Gkd'e-ed. 

Oal-i-le'an. 

Gkd'i-Iee. 

Gal'li-o. 

6a-mfi,ai-eL 

Ged-a-U'ah. 

Ge-dg'roth. 

Ge-h&'2a. 

Gem-a-rfah. 

Ge-nes'arrethCor  Je-). 

Gen'eHsis  (-jen'). 

Oer-ge-fienes'('«6n^ 

Oer'i-zim. 

Geth-sem'arne. 

Oib'be-thon. 

Gib'e-ah. 

Gib'e-on, 

Gid'eon. 

Oil-bO'a. 

Oil'e-ad. 

Gir'jgfa-ehlte* 

Gol^o-tha. 

Go-lfath. 

Go-mor'rah. 

Habak'kttk. 

Hach'i-lah. 

Had-ad-e'zer. 

Ha-dad-rim'moii. 

Ha'dar. 

HSrgar-Snes'  {-^nt), 

Hag'ga-I. 

Ha-nan'e-el. 

Harii&'nl. 

Han-a-nfalu 

Ha-rd'sheth. 

HaVi-lah 

HfirVOth-jft'll. 

Haz'arel. 
Heph'zi-bah. 
Her-mog'e-nte 
(-moiVneB). 
He-rO'di-ans. 
He-r5'di-as. 
He-rO'di-on. 
Hez-e-kfah. 
Hid'de-kel. 
B5-€-rap'o-lis. 
Hig-ga'ion  (yoa), 
Hil-kTah. 


Ho-66'a  (-86'). 

Ho-6h6'a. 

Hy-me-nS'us. 


Ich'a-bod* 

I-co'ni-um. 

Id-u-mS'a. 

D-lyr'iKJum. 

Im-man'Q-el. 

I-8§riab  ^-z&'ya)b 

Is-car'i-Gt. 

Ish-b5'sheth. 

iBh'ma^l. 

iBh'marel-Ite. 

Is'ra-el  (iz'). 

Is'rarel-ite  (bfy, 

Is'sa-char. 

IthVmar. 

It'ta-i. 

It-fl-re'a. 


Ja-besh-giri 

Jab'ne-el. 

Ja-frus. 

Jeb'Q-sIte. 

Jee-o-nfah. 

Jed'Q-thun. 

J&-gar-8firb  a-da'tha. 

Je-hd'a-haz. 

Je-hd'ash. 

Je-hoi'srcbin. 

Je-hoi'a-da. 

Je-boi'a-kim. 

Je-hon'a-dab. 

Je-h5'ram. 

Je-hosh'a-phat. 

Je-hosb'e-ba. 

Je-hO-vah-jI'reh 

Je-h5-vab-nls'Gl.. 

Je-h5-vah-8h&lona- 

Jer-e-mfah. 

Jer'i-ch5, 

Jer-o-bo'am. 

Je-rub'ba-aL 

Je>ru'sarlem. 

Jesh'i-mon. 

Jesh'Q-run. 

Jez'e-bel. 

Jez're-el. 

Jo-an'na. 

Joch'e-bed. 

Jo-ha'nan. 

Jon'a-dab. 

Jon'a-than. 

Josh'u-a,. 

Jo-sfah. 

Joz'a-cbar. 

jQ-de'a. 

Jd'li-us. 

jQ'pi-ter. 
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Kad'mon-Itea 

Ked'e-moth. 

Ken'niz-zltes. 

Ke'ri-oth. 

Ke-td'rah. 

Kib- roth -hat- t&'a- 

vah. 
Kir-he'rea. 
Ear-jath-Alm. 
Kir-iath-aKba. 
Kir-qath-hQ'zotb. 
Ear-jath-jQ^a-rhn. 


La-hfli'roL 

La-od-i-^a* 

LarsS'a. 

Laz^a-roB. 

Leb'a-ncMU 

Leb-be'u& 

Lem'Q-eL 

Le-vfa-thao. 

Lib'er-tines  (-tfau). 

Lib'y-€L 

Lo-am'mL 

Lo-ra'ha-mali. 

Lu'ci-fer. 

Lu-ci-tiis  (In'shi-us). 

Lyo-ar5'ni-a. 

Lyc-i-a  (lish'l«)b 

Lyd'i-a. 

"Lj-aafni-BSL 

Lys-i-as  (Ush'i-aaX 


M&'a-cah. 

MaQ-e-dO'ni-a. 

Mach-peli^ 

Ma£^da-la. 

Malia-lath. 

Marharnfi'im* 

MS,-ber-6ba]<al» 

hashlbaz. 
Mak-be'dab. 
Mal'a-cbL 
Man'aren. 
Ma-nas'seb. 
Ma-nO'ah. 
Ifar-a-iiath'ai 


Ma-re'sbah. 

Mat-ta-nfah, 

Mat-thi'as  (matb-> 

Mazfza-roth. 

Med'e-ba. 

Me-gid'do. 

Mel-cbiz'e-dek. 

Mel'i-ta. 

Hen'a-hem. 

He-pbib'cHshoth. 

Mera-rf. 

Meiva-tbft'im. 

Mer'i-bab, 

He-T{Mach4)aI'a- 

dan. 
Mes-o-po-t&'mi-a. 
MesH^b. 
Hd-theg*am'mah« 
Me-thtrse-Iah. 
Mtc&'iah  Cya). 
MTcha-el. 
lO-cbsl'iah  Cya). 
Mid'i-an-Ite. 
Ml-le'tus. 
Mir'i-ain. 
Mit-y-le'nflu 
"MizfnAnu 
MO'ab-Ite. 
Hor'de-cSi. 
Ho^ii'ah. 
Mys-i-a  (mishl-a). 


N&Vman. 

Na'ioth  CyoCh). 

Nft'o-mL 

Naph'ta-II. 

Na*than'i 

Naz-a-rSne'. 

Nazfa-retb. 

Kaz'a-rfte. 

Ne-ap'o-liB. 

Ne-bft'iotb  Cyoth). 

Keb-u-cbad-nezfzar. 

Neb-u-zai^'dao. 

Neg^i-noth* 

NMie-mTah* 

Nrhi-loth. 

Ne-huah'taa. 


Neth'i-nims. 

NE-cft'nor. 

Nic-o-d6'mu8. 

Nic-o-l&'i-taaSi 

Nic'o-las. 

NT-cop'o-lis 

Nin'e-veh. 


O-bed-e'doiu. 

O'me-^  or  O-m^'ga. 

O-nes'i-mus. 

0D-e-Biph'6-n». 

O-rTon. 

Oth'ni-eL 


Pft-dan-aTram. 

F^'ea-tlne. 

Pam-phyri-a. 

PaKme-nas. 

PaKthi-cma. 

Par-vft'im. 

Pafann* 

Pek-a-hfah. 

Pel-«rtrah. 

Peleth-ltea. 

Pe-nfeL 

F^nQ'eL 

Per'arsim. 

P&-rez-u^8ah. 

Per'^^a-mos. 

Pei<iz-zlte. 

Phal'ti-coT 
Phfirra5b4ioph'ra. 
(f&'ro  or  WrBro\ 
PliftHra5h-ii6'choh. 
Pbai<iH9ee. 
Phe-nfoe. 
Phe-iii(f  i-a  (-oiah'). 
Phil-a^el'phi^ 
Phl-le'moii. 
Pbi-lfi'tua 
PM-lip'rf. 
Pbil'is-tine  (-iliiv 
Fhin'e-aa. 
Pbrysr^a  (frifV 


Pl-ha-hrroth. 

Pir'a-tbon. 

Pl-sid'i-a. 

Ple'iardes  Cya^lSz). 

Pot'i-pbar. 

Po-tipb'e-rah. 

Pris-cilla. 

Procn'o-rus. 

Ptol-e-mft'i8  (tol->. 

Publi-us. 

Pu-te'o-lL 


Rft'a-mali. 

Ba-am'sSs  Tste). 

Bab'sha-kSn. 

Ba-gn'el. 

R&-inatb-S.'in]. 

Ba^nath-leliL 

Ba-me'sSB  Cb&z\. 

BA-motb-gil'e-ad. 

Be-bek'ah. 

Be'chab-Ites. 

Be-bo-bd'am. 

Be-h5'botb. 

Bepb'arim* 

Beph'i-dim. 

Bhe'gi-um  (re». 


8a-bft'oth. 
Sa-bS'ans. 
Sad'du-ceea  (-afiiOb 
SalVmis. 
8al-m5'Qe. 
Sa-ld'in& 
Sa-m&'ri-a. 
Sa-mar'i-taxL 
Sam-o-thrft'oi-a 
(-thr&'8hi<a). 
8am'{k-el. 
San-ballat. 
Sap-phf  ra  (saMT), 
Sa-rep'ta. 
8cyth'i-an  (sitbT. 
Se-cun'dus. 
8e-leQ'ci-a  CshUX 
Sen^nach'Mih. 
Seph^apiad. 


Seph-ar-vft'im. 

Ser-arfab. 

Ser'gi-us  Cji-). 

Sbari-sha. 

Sbal-m  a-ne'ser  f zer). 

Sba-r6'zer. 

Shem-a-fab. 

Sbem'i-nitb. 

Sbeph-a-tfah. 

Shesh-baz'zar. 

SbS'tbar-boz'na-f. 

Shib'bo-leth. 

Shig-g&'ioQ  Cy^^X 

Sbim^I. 

Sho-shan'nim. 

Sbalam-Ite. 

Si-ld'am  or  SIFo-am. 

Sim'e-on. 
Sur'i-on. 
Sis'e-ra. 
Sod'om-Xtes. 
SolVmon. 
Sop'a-ter. 
So-sip'a-ter. 
Sos'tne-aSs  (-ofis). 
Stepb'a-nsB. 
Suk'ki-ims  (4xnz\ 
Su-san'na. 
Sy-fi'ne. 
Syn'ti-ohe. 
Syr'arctkse. 
gr'i-a. 

Cly-ro-nhe-nio4-an 
(-DlBhl-aii). 


Ift'a-nach. 
^TabVrah. 
T^b'i-tha. 
Ta'bor. 

Ta-hap'a-n68  (-nte). 
Tah'pe-nSs  (-tidB). 
Tap'pa-ah. 
Te-k5'ah. 
Ter^a-phhn. 
T^U-UB  (-flhi-i»). 
T^tuHuB. 
Thad-dse'itt  («€M7. 


The-opb'i-lus. 

Tbes-sa-lo-nToa. 

Thy-a-tfra, 

TI-b6'ri-as. 

TI-b6'ri-u8. 

Tic^>latb-pi-le'ser 

Czer). 
Tim-natb-h6'r6B 

('r6z). 
Tim'o-thy. 
Tir'ha-kah. 
IVsha-tha. 
To-bfah. 
To-bfjab, 
To-gar'mah. 
Trach-o-nftis. 
Tro-gyrii-um  (-jflT. 
Tropn'i-mus. 
Try-phe'na. 
TQlbal-c&in. 
Tych'irous. 
Ty-ran'nus. 


TJophar'siQ  (0-). 
TJ-rTah  (tt-). 
TJ-rTjah  (a-). 
XJz-zfah. 


Zac-cbe'us. 

Zacb-a-rTab. 

Zach-a-rfas. 

Zal-mun'na. 

Zam-zurn'mima. 

Zar'e-phath. 

Zar^e-tan. 

Zeb'e-dee. 

Ze-bd'im. 

Zeb'a-lun. 

Zech-a-iTaJh 

Zed-e-kfah. 

Ze-ld'phe-had* 

Zem-a-ra'im. 

Zeph-a-nfah. 

Zeph'a-tbah. 

Ze-rub'barboL 

Zer>ft-rah. 

Zap-pO'ralL 


SELECT  UST  OF  MYTHOLOGICAL  AND  CLASSICAL  NAMES. 


ACHATES,  a-kft'tez,  the  armor-bearer  and 
faithful  friend  of  ^aeas. 

ACHERON,  ak'e-roo,  a  river  of  the  lower 
world,  round  which  the  shades  hover. 

ACHHJjES,  a-killez,  the  son  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  against  Trov.  He  was  invul- 
nerable, except  in  nis  right  heel,  in 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded,  through 
treachery,  by  Paris.  His  quarrel  with 
Agamemnon  is  the  subject  of  Homer's 
Iltad, 

ACTMONf  ak-td'on,  a  famous  hunter  who, 
having  accidentally  seen  Diana  and  her 
nympns  bathing,  was  changed  by  the 

goddess  into  a  sta^,  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
is  own  dogs. 

ADONIS,  a-dO'nis,  a  beautiful  youth  be- 
loved by  Venus.  He  was  killed  by  a  wild 
boar  during  the  chase,  and  from  his 
blood  the  euiemone  sprung.  His  worship 
was  of  Phoenician  ongin. 

^ACnS,  6'a-kus,  one  of  the  judges  in 
Hades. 

^QEUS,  e-je'us,  a  king  of  Athens  who, 
believing  ms  son  Theseus  to  have  per- 
ished innis  expedition  against  the  Mino- 
taur, threw  himself  into  the  sea,  hence 
called  the  ^gean. 

^NEAS,  &>n6'as,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of 
Anchises  and  Venus,  the  ancestral  hero 
of  the  Romans,  and  as  such  the  hero  of 
Virgirs  JEneicL 

MOJaJB,  eVlus,  the  god  and  king  of  the 
winds,  which  he  kept  inclosed  under  a 
mountain. 

.ffiSCULAPIUS,  es-kfi-l&'pi-us,  son  of  Apol- 
lo, the  *'  blameless  phvsician  **  of  Homer, 
killed  by  Jupiter,  to  keep  men  from  es- 
caping death  altogether,  and  afterwards 
deified.  His  descendants  had  a  secret  and 
hereditary  knowledge  of  the  medical  art. 

AGAMEMNON,  ag-a-mem'non,  son  of  Atre- 
us,  leader  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  mur- 
dered on  his  return  home  by  ^gisthus, 
with  the  connivance  of  his  own  wife 
Clytemnestra. 

AGANIPPE,  ag-a-nip'pe,  a  fountain  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the 
If  uses 

AGLAIA,  a-gl&'i-a,  "  the  bright  one,"  one 
of  the  Graces. 

AJAX,  S.'jaks,  son  of  Telemon,  a  Grecian 
hero  in  the  Trojan  war,  second  only  to 
Achilles  in  valor.  Unsuccessful  in  his 
strufi^gle  with  XJlvsses  for  the  armor  of 
AchHres,  he  killea  himself. 

ALCESTIS,  al-ses'tis,  wife  of  Admetis,  died 
in  the  stead  of  her  husband,  but  was 
brought  back  to  him  from  the  lower 
world  by  Hercules. 

ALECrO,  a-lek'to,  one  of  the  Eumenides 
or  Furies. 

AMMON,  am'mon,  a  title  of  Jupiter. 

AMPHION,  am-fl'on,  a  king  of  Thebes  who 
received  from  Hermes  (Mercury)  a  lyre. 


on  which  he  played, with  such  magic  skill 
that  the  stones  moved  of  their  accord  and 
formed  the  city  walL 

AMPHITRITE,  am-fi-trfte,  the  wife  of  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  and  mother  of  Triton. 

ANDROMACHE,  an-drom'ark§,;the  wife  of 
Hector. 

ANDROMEDA,an-drom'e-da,  the  daughter 
of  an  Ethiopian  king,  rescued  from  a  sea- 
monster  by  Perseus,  who  married  her. 

ANTMU8,  an-t€'us,  a  giant  overcome  by 
^lercules 

APHRODITE,  af-rO-drte,  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  love  and  beauty,  the  mother  of 
Eros  (Cupid),  identified  with  the  Roman 
Venus. 

APIS,  ft'pis,  the  bull  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians. 

APOLLO,  a-pollo,  twin-son  with  Diana  of 
Jupiter  ana  Latona ;  the  god  of  prophecy, 
of  song,  and  of  music.    See  Phcebus. 

ARACHnE,  a-rak'nS,  a  Lydian  maiden  who 
challenged  Athena  to  a^trial  of  skill  in 
spinning,  and  was  by  her  changed  into  a 
spider. 

ARES,  ft'rSz,  the  Greek  form  of  Mars,  god 
of  war. 

ARETHITSA,  ar^tha'sa,  one  of  the  Ne- 
reids, and  the  nymph  of  a  celebrated 
fountain  near  Syracuse. 

ARGUS,  ar'gus,  the  keeper  with  a  hundred 
eyes,  appointed  by  Hera  to  watch  the  cow 
into  which  lo  had  been  changed.  He  was 
lulled  to  sleep  and  killed  by  Hermes,  by 
command  of  Zeus.  Hera  gave  his  eyes 
to  the  tail  of  the  peacock. 

ARIADNE,  ar-i-ad'n§,  daughter  of  Minos, 
king  of  Crete.  She  guided  Theseus  out 
of  the  labvrinth  of  Crete,  but  was  aban- 
doned by  nim  at  Naxos,  and  was  after- 
wards married  to  Dionysus. 

ARION,  a-rfon,  a  famous  Greek  bard  and 
cithara-player,  who,  when  cast  into  the 
sea  by  robbers,  was  carried  safe  to  land 
by  a  dolphin  which  he  had  charmed  by 
his  music. 

ASCANIUS,  as-k&'ni-us,  the  son  of  iBneas. 

ASTRi^iA,  as-tre'a,  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  and  the  goddess  of  justice.  She 
lived  among  men  during  the  golden  age. 

ATALANTA,  at-a-lant'a,  (1)  of  Bceotia, 
celebrated  for  her  swiftness,  conquered 
by  Hippomenes  or  by  Milanion  in  run- 
mng,  by  the  stratagem  of  dropping  three 

f  olden  apples  in  the  race,  and  married  by 
im.  (3^  of  Arcadia,  a  sharer  in  the 
Calydonian  boar-hunt,  passionately  loved 
by  Meleager. 

ATE,  a^te,  the  Greek  goddess  of  mischief. 

ATMJfiNA,  a-th6'na,  a  Greek  goddess,  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  Minerva. 

ATLANTIS,  at-lant'is,  a  great  and  beauti- 
ful island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  sunk  in 
the  sea  when  its  inhabitants  became  im- 
pious. 

ATLAS,  aVlas,  the  leader  of  the  ^Htans  in 


their  conflict  with  Zeus.  Being  con- 
quered, he  was  condenmed  to  bear 
heaven  on  his  head  and  hands. 

ATROPOS,  at'ro-pos, "  the  inevitable,'*  one 
of  the  Fates. 

AURORA,  aw-rO'ra,  the  Gi^ek  Eos,  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn. 

A vERNUS,  a-ver'nuB,  a  lake  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  lower  world — the  lower 
world  itself. 

BA(X)HUS,  baVus,  the  god  of  wine,  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus. 

BELLEROPHON,  bel-ler'o-fon,  the  rider 
of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  Chimsera. 

BELLONA,  bel-15'na,  the  Roman  goddess 

of  war,  sister  of  Mars. 
BRIAREUS,  brTa-rOs,  or  -fflG-fflON,  6-j6'on, 

a  giant  with  a  hundred  arms,  the  son  of 

Uranus  by  Gaia.    He  aided  Zeus  in  his 

struggle  with  the  Titans. 
BUCEPHALUS,  bfl-sefa-lus,  the  favorite 

charger  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

CACUS,  kS.'kus,  son  of  Vulcan,  a  giant  and 
notorious  robber.  Having  stolen  the  cat- 
tle of  Hercules,  he  was  killed  by  him. 

CADMUS,  kad'mus,  the  mythical  founder 
of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  and  the  first  to  in- 
troduce alphabetic  writing  among  the 
*  G^reeks 

CALCHAS,  kal'kas,  the  wisest  of  the 
Greek  soothsayers  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

CALLIOPE,  kal-lfo-pS,  the  Muse  of  epic 
poe^y. 

CALYPSO,  kal-ip'so,  a  nymph  who  in- 
habited the  island  of  Ogygia,  on  which 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  She  loved 
him,  and  delayed  his  voyage  for  seven 
yeai-s, 

CASSANDRA,  kasHsan'dra,  a  daughter  of 
Pricun,  king  of  Troy,  beloved  by  Apollo, 
who  gave  her  the  g^  of  prophecy,  but 
not  of  being  believed.         

CASTOR,  kas^tor,  and  POLLUX,  polluks, 
twin-brothers,  the  former  mortal,  the 
latter  immortal,  who,  from  their  love 
to  each  other,  were  placed  by  Jupiter  as 
a  constellation  in  heaven  under  the  name 
of  Gemini,  "  the  twins." 

CECROPS,  se'krops,  the  first  king  of  At- 
tica, and  founder  of  the  Cecropia  or 
citadel  at  Athens. 

CERBERUS,  server-US,  the  three-headed 
dog  that  G;Tiarded  the  entrance  to  the 
lower  world. 

(}ERES,  se'rez,  the  Greek  Demeter,  god- 
dess of  agriculture,  especially  of  corn, 
sister  of  Jupiter,  and  mother  of  Pros> 
erpine. 

CHARON^  kft'ron,  the  son  of  Erebus,  fer- 
ried the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  rivers 
Acheron  and  Styx,  receiving  for  this  serv- 
ice the  oboluB  placed  in  every  corpse's 
mouth  before  burial. 

CHARTBDIS,    ka-rib'dis,    a    dangerous 
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whirlpool  between  Italy  and  Sicily*  and 
opposite  to  ScyUa. 

CHIRON,  kf  ron,  a  centaur  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  medicine  and  music, 
the  tutor  or  iEsculapius,  Achilles,  and 
Hercules.  Accidentally  wounded  by  one 
of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules,  he 
gave  up  his  immortality,  and  waschanged 
iDto  the  constellation  Sagittarius. 

CHLORIS,  kl5'ris,  wife  of  Zephjrrus,  the 
Greek  goddess  of  flowers ;  identical  with 
the  Boman  Flora. 

CIRCE,  sir^sd,  daughter  of  Helios  and 
Perse,  a  sorceress  who  detained  Ulysses 
on  his  way  home  from  Troj^  convertiQg 
his  men  into  swine. 

CLIO,  klf  o,  the  Muse  of  history. 

CLOTHO,  kl5'tho,  the  spinner  of  the 
thread  of  life,  the  youngest  of  the  Fatea* 

COCYTUB,  ko-d'tus,  a  rhrer  in  the  lower 
world. 

COIfUS,  ko'mus,  a  god  of  mirth  and  Joy, 
represented  as  a  winged  youth. 

CORTBANTES,  kor^i-ban'tes,  priests  of 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  in  Phrygia,  who  wor- 
shipped her  with  wild  dances  to  the  sound 
of  cymbals. 

CRCESX7S,  krg'sus,  a  king  of  Lydia,  of 
boundless  wealth. 

CUPID,  ka'pid,  the  Greek  Ebos,  the  god 
of  love,  son  of  Venus,  represented  as  a 
mischievous  boy  with  arrows,  which  he 
aims  at  gods  and  men  alike. 

CTBELE,  sib'e-ld,  a  goddess  originally 
Phrygian,  worshipped  at  Rome  also  aa 
Ops. 

CYNTHIA,  sin^thi-a,  Diana,  so  called  from 
Mount  Cynthos,  in  Delos,  her  birthplace. 

CYTHERBA,  sith-er-g'a,  Venus,  so  called 
from  the  island  of  Qythera,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

HiBDALUS,  d<3'da-lus,  the  builder  of  the 
Cretan  labyrinth,  who  was  shut  up  by 
D^inos,  but  escaped  by  means  of  artiflcial 
MriDfiTS. 

DAMOCLES,  dam'o-klSz,  a  flatterer  of  the 
tyrant  Dionysius.  Having  lauded  high- 
ly the  happiness  of  kings,  he  had  his 
views  altered  on  finding  a  keen-edg^ed 
sword  suspended  by  a  single  horse-hair 
over  his  head,  as  he  sat  at  a  bancuet. 

DAMON,  d&'mon,  and  PHINTIAS,  fln'ti- 
as,  two  noble  Pythagoreans  of  Syracuse, 
remembered  aa  models  of  faithful  friend- 
ship. 

DANAE,  dan'ard,  the  mother  of  Piraeus 
by  Jupiter,  visited  by  the  god  in  a 
shower  of  gold,  when  immi^ed  in  a 
tower  by  her  father's  order. 

DAPHNE,  daf  n$,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Ap- 
poUo,  and  turned  into  a  laurel-tree. 

D&TANIRA,  deva-nf  ra,  wife  of  Hercules. 
Having  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
she  kiUed  herself. 

DELOS,  dg'los,  the  smallest  of  the  Qy- 
clades,  a  floating  island,  until  Jupiter 
made  it  stationary,  in  order  to  be  a  safe 
resting-place  for  Latona,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

DELPHI,  derfl,  a  small  town  in  Phoois, 
the  Pytho  of  Homer,  celebrated  for  its 
oracle  of  Apollo. 

DEUCALION,  da-ka'H-on,  son  of  Pro- 
metheus, with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  the  sole 

<    survivor  of  the  deluge. 

tllANA,  dr-a'na,  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  the 
virgin  goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  hunt- 
ing, ideutifled  by  the  Romans  with  the 

DIDO,  dfdo,  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king 
Belus,  and  the  reputed  foundress  ox 
Cartha^  She  fell  in  love  with  iBneas, 
the  Troian  hero,  but  not  finding  her  love 
retumea,  kUled  herself. 

DIONYSUS,  dl-on-fsus,  the  Greek  Bac- 
chus. 

DODONA,  doHlO'na,   a    city   of    Epiros, 


famed  for  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  where 
the  responses  were  given  by  the  wind 
rustling  through  oak-trees. 

DRACON,  drftlcon,  the  author  of  the  first 
written  code  of  laws  at  Athens,  in  which 
the  penalty  of  death  was  attached  even 
to  petty  crimes. 

EGERIA,  e-gSr'i-a,  one  of  the  Camenaa  or 
prophetic  nymphs  of  Roman  mythology, 
who  dictated  to  Numa  Pompilius  his 
forms  of  worship. 

ELEUSIS,  el-fl'sis,  a  very  andent  city  of 
Greece,  famous  for  Its  mysteries  of  Geres. 

ENDYMION,  en-dim'i-on,  a  youth  cele- 
brated for  his  beauty,  and  the  perpetual 
sleep  in  which  be  was  wrapped  by  the 
Moon,  in  order  that  she  mignt  Uas  him 
without  his  knowledge. 

EOS,  6'os.    See  Aubora. 

EiRATO,  er'arto,  the  Muse  of  amatory 
poetry. 

EREBUS,  er'e-bus,  son  of  Chaos,  brother 
of  Nox,  the  god  of  darkness,  oJbao  the 
lower  world. 

EUPHROSYNE,  a-fros'i-nd,  one  of  the 
Graces. 

EUROPA,  Q-r^pa,  the  daughter  of  Age- 
nor,  curled  off  bv  Jupiter  into  Crete 
under  the  form  of  a  white  bull.  The 
continent  of  Europe  was  named  after 
her. 

EURUS,  fi'rus,  the  east  wind. 

EURYDIOE,  ft-rid'i-sfi,  the  wife  of  Or- 
pheus.  When  she  died,  he  followed  her 
to  Hades,  and  by  the  charms  of  his  lyre 
won  her  back  from  Pluto  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  look  back  at  her  upon 
the  way.  This  his  love  made  him  forget, 
and  she  returned  to  the  lower  world. 

EUTERPE,    ti-ter'pS,    the   Muse   of  lyric 

poetry  and  music. 
FATES,  three  goddesses  who  determined 

the  birth,  life,  anddeathof  man— Clotho, 

Lachesis,and  Atropos. 
FLORA,    flO'FB,    the  Roman  goddess    of 

flowers. 
FURIES,  three  goddesses  of  vengeance — 

Alecto,  MegsBra,  and  Tisiphone. 

GANYMEDE,  gan'i-m6d,  son  of  Tros,  for 
his  beauty  carried  off  from  Mount  Ida 
by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter  to  be  the  cup- 
bearer of  the  gods. 

GERYON,  g6'ri-on,  a  giant  king  in  Spain, 
whose  oxen  were  carried  off  by  Hercules. 

GLAUGUS,  ^law'kus,  a  fisherman  who 
was  changed  into  a  sea-god. 

GORGONS,  gor'gons,  three  female  mon- 
sters, who  turned  all  thev  looked  upon 
into  stone— Medusa,Euryaie,  and  Stheno. 

GRACES,  three  attendants  of  Venus,  of 
great  beauty— Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Eu- 
phrosyne. 

HEBE,  hd'be,  the  goddess  of  youth,  daugh- 
ter of  Juno,  cup-bearer  to  the  gods,  and 
wife  of  Hercules  after  he  was  cfeified. 

HECATE,  hek'a-te  or  hek'&t,  a  goddess 
often  identified  with  Diana  on  earth, 
Luna  in  heaven,  and  Proserpine  in  the 
lower  world,  and  therefore  represented 
with  three  heads. 

HECTOR,  hek'tor,  the  son  of  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Andromache; 
the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  slain,  and 
dragged  three  times  round  the  walls  of 
Troy,  by  Achilles. 

HECuBA,  hek'fl-ba,  wife  of  Priam,  and 
mother  of  Hector,  noted  for  her  misfor- 
tunes after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

HELENA,  here-na,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Clytemnestra,  wife  of  Menelaus,  and  the 
greatest  beauty  of  her  day.  She  caused 
the  Trojan  war  by  eloping  with  Paris, 
son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy. 

HELENUS,  here-nus,  a  celebrated  sooth- 
sayer, son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy. 


HELICON,  heri-kon,a  mountain  in  Bcaotia, 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

HELLE,  hells,  a  maiden  who,  while  flee- 
ing from  her  stepmother,  was  drowned 
in  the  strait  which,  after  her,  is  called 
the  Hellespont. 

HkRA,  hS'ra,  the  Grecian  goddess  corre- 
sponding to  the  Juno  of  the  Romans. 

HERCULES,  herlcn-lgz,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Alcmena,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity,  noted  especially  for 
his  twelve  labors. 

HERMES,  her'm&E,  the  Greek  name  of  Mer- 
cury, 

HERO,  he'ro,  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus 
at  Sestos,  beloved  by  Leander  of  Abydos. 

HESPERIDES,  hes-i>er'i-d6z,  daughters  of 
Hesperus.  In  their  garden  were  golden 
apples  guarded  by  a  dragon,  which  was, 
however,  killed  by  Hercules,  who  carried 
off  the  apples. 

HESPERUS,  hes'per-us,  a  son  of  Aurora, 
or  of  Atlas,  turned  into  a  star. 

HIPPOCRENE,  hip-po-krS'ne,  a  fountain 
near  Mount  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
and  said  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
stroke  of  the  hoof  of  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus. 

EORM,  ho'r§,  the  Hours,  daughters  of  Ju- 
piter and  Themis.  They  controlled  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  kept  watch 
at  the  gates  of  Olympus. 

HYACJLNl'HUS,  bi-a-sin'thus,  a  beautiful 
lad,  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  accidentally 
killed  by  a  blow  from  his  ouoit.  From 
his  blood  sprang  the  flower  tnat  bears  his 
name. 

EYBLA,  hib'la,  a  town  in  Sicily,  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
honey. 

HYDRA,  hfdra,  a  waternserpent  with  fifty 
heads,  killed  by  Hercules  near  the  Ler- 
nean  lake 

HYGEIA,  hl-le'i-a,  the  goddess  of  health, 
daughter  of  ^sculapius. 

HYMEN,  hfmen,  the  god  of  marriage. 

HYMETTU8,  hi-met'tus,  a  mountaTn  near 
Athens,  famed  for  its  honey  and  its  mar- 
ble. 

HYPERION,  hip-e-ri'on,  a  Titan,  son  of 
Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gaia  (the  Earth), 
father  of  the  Sun. 

lACCHUS,  i-ak'uB,  a  name  of  Bacchus. 

IDA,  rda,  a  mountain  in  Crete,  also  a 
mountain-range  near  Troy. 

IDATJA,  I-dft'li-a,  a  surname  of  Venus,  de< 
rived  from  the  town  of  Idalium  in  Qyprus, 
sacred  to  her. 

ILIUM,  il'i-um,  a  poetical  name  for  Troy. 

10,  f  6,  daughter  of  a  king  of  Argos,  loved 
by  Jupiter,  and,  through  fear  of  Juno, 
changed  into  a  cow.  Juno  now  tormented 
her  with  a  |^fl^,  and  she  fled  from  land 
to  land,  swunmmg  the  Bofsporus  ("ox- 
ford**), and  at  length  finding  r^  in 
Egypt,  where  she  recovered  human  form, 
and  was  worshipped  as  Isis. 

IPHIGENIA,  if-i-jen-fa,  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon.  She  was  to  be  sacrificed  in 
expiation  for  an  ofTence  of  her  father 
against  Diana,  but  was  spared  by  the 
eoddess,  who  put  a  hart  in  ner  place. 

ncIS,  f ris,  the  swift-footed  messenger  of 
the  gods,  the  personification  of  the  rain- 
bow. 

ISIS,  fsfs,  an  Egyptian  Roddess,  by  the 
Greeks  identified  both  with  Demeter  and 
with  lo. 

IXION,  iksTon,  the  son  of  a  king  of  Thes- 
saly,  was  chained,  for  an  offence  against 
Juno,  to  a  constantly  revolving  wheel. 

JANUS,  J&'nus,  the  Boman  sun-god,  having* 
a  face  on  the  front,  and  another  at  the 
back,  of  his  head.  His  temple  in  the  Fo- 
rum had  two  doors  opposite  each  other, 
which  in  time  of  war  were  open,  and  in 
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ttme  of  peace  were  shut.     The  latter 
happened  oi4y  thrioe  in  Soman  history. 

JASON,  jft'aon,  the  leader  of  the  ArgonautSt 
brought  the  Golden  Fleece  from  Colchis, 
with  the  help  of  Medea,  whom  he  married. 

JUNO,  JO'no,  the  Greek  Hera,  deuurhter  of 
Saturn,  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  and 
protecting  goddess  of  women. 

J  uPITEB,  3trpi-ter,  the  chief  god  among 
the  Romans,  son  of  Saturn,  and  husband 
of  Juno;  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
Zeus. 

LACHESIB»  lak'b^ia,  the  one  of  the  Fates 
who  determined  the  lot  of  life. 

LA0CX30N,  l^ok'o-on,  a  Trojan,  priest  of 
Apollo,  killed,  together  withnis two  sons, 
at  the  altar  by  serpents. 

LAODAMIA,  lAo<lam-ra,  wife  of  Protesi- 
laus.  Bar  husband  was  killed  by  Hector 
before  Troy,  and  she  prayed  tlie  gods  to 
give  him  to  her  for  but  three  hours.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  when  the  time 
expired,  she  med  with  him. 

LATONA,  kirtO'na,  the  mother  of  Apollo 
and  Diana. 

LEIANDEB,  le^m'der,  a  youth  of  Abydos, 
who  swam  across  the  Hellespont  every 
night  to  visit  Hero  of  Sestos,  until  he 
was  drowned  in  a  storm. 

LEDA.  le'da,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus,  kingd 
Laconia,  visited  by  Jupiter  in  the  form 
of  a  swan.  By  him,  she  was  the  mother 
of  Pollux  and  Helen ;  by  her  husband,  of 
Castor  and  Glytemnestra. 

LUGRETLA,  lOO-krteM-a,  the  wife  of  Col- 
latinus.  When  dishonored  by  Seztus 
Tarquinins,  she  killed  herself,  and  thus 
beciune  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 

LuNA,  la'na,  the  moon-goddess,  the  Greek 
Selene. 

MARS,  mftrs,  an  old  Roman  god  of  war, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno;  the  Greek  Ares. 

MARSYAS,  mar^si-as,  a  satyr  who  ohal* 
lenged  Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  with 
the  Muses  as  Judges,  and  who  was  Hayed 
alive  for  his  temerity. 

IfEDBA,  me-de'a,  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Colchis.  She  assisted  Jason  to  obtain 
the  Golden  Fleece,  afterwards  became  his 
wife,  and,  when  deserted  by  him  for  an« 
r  ler,  destroyed  her  rival  and  her  own 
v^hildren  l^  Jason,  and  fled  to  Athens. 

MEDUSA,  me-dQ'sa,  one  of  the  Gorgons, 
killed  by  Perseus. 

MBG-^SRAjne-ge'ra,  one  of  the  Furies. 

MEUBCEUB,  meM-be'us,  the  name  of  a 
shepherd. 

MELPOMENE,  mel-pomVn^,  the  Muse  of 
tragedy. 

MEIMNON,  mem'non,  a  son  of  Aurora,  and 
kin^  of  .^Sthiopia,  who  went  to  aid  the 
Trojans,  was  slain  by  AchUles,  and,  on 
the  funeral  pyre,  changed,  by  his  mother, 
into  a  bird.  Uis  marble  statue  at  The* 
bes,  when  touched  by  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun,  gave  forth  a  sound  like  a  lute- 
string. 

MENTOR,  men'tor,  the  faithful  friend  of 
Ulysses. 

MERCURY,  merlcfl-ri,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia,  a  Roman  god  of  commerce  and 
g^n,  messenger  of  the  gods ;  identified 
"vlth  the  Greek  Hermes. 

MHDAS,  mTdas,  a  Phrygian  king  who  re- 
ceived from  Bacchus  the  power  of  turn- 
ing everything  he  touched  to  gold.  Even 
his  food  turning  to  gold,  he  escaped  star- 
vation only  by  washing  in  the  Factolus. 
He  decided  in  favor  of  Pan,  a  musical 
contest  between  him  and  Apollo,  who,  in 
revenge,  gave  Midas  an  ass's  ears. 

MINERvA,  min-er^va,  the  Roman  goddess 
of  wisdom,  identical  with  the  Ghreek  Pal- 
las Athene. 

WNOS.  mTnos,  a  king  and  lawgiver  oC 


Crete,  made  after  death  a  Judge  in  the 
infernal  regions. 

MNEMOSYNE,  nd-nxMTi-iifi,  the  mother  of 
the  Muses. 

MOMUS,  mO'muB,  the  god  of  mockeiy  and 
censure. 

MORPHEUS,  moi^fe-OB,  the  god  of  dreams. 

MUSES,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemos- 
yne. They  were  GALUOns,  the  Muse  of 
epiopoetiy;  Guo, of  histoiy ;  EaiiTO,of 
amatory  poetry;  Thaua,  of  comedy: 
MsLPOMBNB,  of  tragedy;  Tebfsiohobb,  of 
dancing;  EimcBFB,  of  lyric  poetry;  Foly- 
BYMNiA,  of  lyric  poet^  and  eloquence ; 
and  UBAmA,  of  astroDoany. 

NARCISSUS,  nar^is'ns,  a  beautiful  youth 
who  fell  in  love  with  his  own  image  re- 
flected in  a  well,  and  pined  away  until  he 
was  changed  into  the  flower  tnat  bears 
his  name. 

NAUSICAA,  nfinaik'ara,  the  daughter  of 
King  Alcinous.  When  playing  at  ball 
with  her  maidens  on  the  shore,  she  found 
the  shipwrecked  Ulysses,  and  conducted 
him  to  her  father's  court. 

NEM^IAN  LION,  ne-m6'an,  a  lion  hi  the 
wood  of  Nenuna,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Hercules. 

NEPTUNE,  nei/tfln,  the  Poseidon  of  the 
Greeks,  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  chief  god 
of  the  sea. 

NESTOR,  nes'tor,  an  aged  king  of  Pylos, 
famous  among  the  Greeks  before  Troy 
for  his  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  foresight. 

NIOBE,  nf  o-be,  the  wife  of  Amphion, 
of  Thebes.  Having  boasted  tnat  she 
more  children  than  Latona,  her  seven 
eons  and  seven  daughters  were  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Diana,  and  she  wept  for  them 
until  she  waa  turned  into  stone. 

NOX,  noks,  night,  the  daughter  of  Chaos. 

NUMA,  ntk'nia,  the  second  kinjg^  of  Rome, 
who  organized  the  whole  religious  ritual 
of  the  state. 

(EDIPUS,  e'di-pus.  a  king  of  Thebes  who 
solved  the  Sphinx's  nddle,  Whereupon 
she  killed  herself. 

(ENONE,  d-n6'ne,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida, 
beloved  by  Paris  while  yet  a  shepherd. 

OLYMPUS,  o-lim'pus,  a  mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Tbessaly  and  Macedonia,  the 
seat  of  the  gods. 

OMPHAUS,  om'f a-le,  a  Lydian  queen  whom 
Hercules  served  as  a  slave  for  a  short 
time.  She  would  amuse  herself  by  wear- 
ing his  lion's  skin  and  oai^ying  bds  club, 
while  Hercules  donned  woman's  dress 
and  spun  wooL 

OPS,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  the  Roman  god- 
dess of  plenty  and  patroness  of  nus- 
bandry. 

ORESTES,  o-resTtSz,  son  of  Agamemnon. 
He  avenged  his  father's  murder  by  slay- 
ing his  mother  dytemnestra,  and  her 
paramour  iBgisthus. 

ORION,  o-rfon,  a  celebrated  giant  and 
hunter,  who  at  his  death  was  turned  into 
a  constellation. 

ORPHEUS,  or'fQs,  a  Thradan  poet  who 
moved  rocks  and  tamed  wild  oeasts  by 
the  music  of  his  lyre. 

OSIRIB,  o^Tris,  the  chief  Egyptian  deity, 
husband  of  Ids,  and  the  fim  to  introduce 
civilization  into  Egypt. 

PACTOLUS,  pak-t51u8,  a  river  in  Lydia, 
said  to  bring  down  golden  sands,  from 
Midas  having  washed  in  it. 

P^^SAN,  pe'an,  a  name  of  ApoUo  as  the 
healer. 

PALLAS,  pallas,  the  same  as  Atheita. 

PAN,  an  Arcadian  pastoral  god,  inventor 
of  the  shepherd's  flute. 

PANDORA,  pan-dd'ra,  the  first  woman, 
made  by  v  ulcan  by  command  of  Jupiter. 
She  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a  box 
containing  all  human  ills,  which  feminine 
omiomly  made  her  open,  and  out  of  it 


they  all  flew,  to  afflict  mankind,  while 
nothing  remained  but  Hope. 

PARC^  par'se,  the  Fates. 

PARIS,  partis,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy. 
Brougnt  up  as  a  shepherd  on  Mount  Ida, 
there  he  decided  the  dispute  as  to  their 
beauty  between  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Ve- 
nus, in  favor  of  the  last,  who  promised 
him  H^en,  wife  of  Menelaus,  and  the 
fairest  of  women.  His  carrying  her  off 
CMised  the  Trojaa  war,  in  wnich  he  was 
slain.        ' 

PARNASSUS,  par-nas'susy  a  mountain  in 
Greece  sacraa  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

PATROCLUB,  pa-troklufl,  the  dearest 
friend  of  AoniUes,  rashly  challenged 
Hector  before  Troy,  and  was  killed  by 
him. 

PEGASUS,  peg^arsus,  a  winged  horse  which 
sprang  fh>m  the  blood  of  Medusa,  bore 
Bellerophon  in  his  struggle  with  the 
Chimaara,  then  flew  upwai^&  to  heaven. 
He  is  called  the  horse  of  the  Muses. 

PELOPS,pelops,sonof  Tantalus,and  father 
of  Atreus.  When  a  child,  he  was  served 
up  as  food  to  the  gods,  but  was  recalled 
to  life  by  Jupiter.  He  became  king  of 
Elis,  ana  was  so  powerful  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  the  whole  Greek  peninsula. 

PENELOPE,  pe.nel'o-p6,  the  wife  of 
Ulysses,  celebrated  for  her  constancy* 
during  his  twenty  years'  absence.  Sh^ 
put  on  her  importunate  suitors  by  prom 
ising  to  marry  when  she  had  finished  a 
web  she  was  weaving;  but  what  was 
woven  during  the  day,  she  undid  at 
night. 

PEI&EUS,  per^sQs,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  cut  off 
the  head  of  Medusa,  and  saved  Aiidrom 
eda  from  a  terrible  sea-monster. 

PHAETON,  fa'e-thon,  a  son  of  SoL  Having 
obtained  leave  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
sun  for  one  day,  he  upset  it,  and  was 
hurled  by  a  thunder-bolt  from  Jupltet 
into  the  river  Po. 

PHILOMELA,  fil-o-meia,  a  daughter  of 
Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  ohai^ped  into 
a  nifirhtinsrale 

PHLEGE'mON^  fleg^e-thon,  a  river  of  flre 
in  the  lower  world. 

PH(EBE,  f  eni>e,  a  name  of  Artemis  or  Diana, 
as  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  it  being  re- 
led  as  the  sister  of  Phcebus  or  the 
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PHOSBUS,  fS'bus,  a  name  of  Apollo  as  god 

of  the  sun. 
PHOSPHORUS,  foi^for-us,  the  Greek  name 

of  Lucifer,  the  morning  star. 
PIERIA,  pT-^r'i-a,  a  district  in  the  north 

of  Greece,  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the 

worship  of  the  Muses,   who  are  often 

styled  rierides, 
PLuTO,  pla'to,  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 

brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune.' 
PLUTUS,  plQ'tus,  the  god  of  riches. 
POLLUX.    See  Castor. 
POLYHYMNIA,  pol-i-him'ni-a,  the  Muse  of 

lyric  poetry  ana  eloquence. 
POLYPHEMUS,  pol-i-fe'mus,  a  one^yed 
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clops  in  Sicily,  who  was  blinded  by 
[ysses    whUe   he    was  sleeping,  after 

having  devoured  many  of  the  companions 

of  the  latter. 
POMONA,  po-mO'na,  the  goddess  of  fruit. 
POSEIDON,  po-srd6n,  the  Greek  god  of 

the  sea,  identical  with  the  Roman  Nep« 

tune. 
PRIAM,  prfam,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  slain 

by  Pyrrhus. 
PRlAPtJS,  prl-fi.'pus,  son  of  Bacchus  and 

YenuF,  the  goa  of  fruitfulness,  of  gar 

dens,  etc. 
PROMETHEUS,  pro-m6'thtks,  son  of  lape- 

tus,  and  father  of  Deucalion.    He  made  a 

man  of  clay,  and  put  life  into  him  by 

fire     stolen   from    heaven.      For   this, 

Jupiter  chained  him  to  a  rock,  where  a 
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▼oltarepragivdoqiatiiniany  upon  his  ttvv,  I 
until  he  was  delivered  by  Heroules.  | 

PROSERPINE,  proA'er-piii,  daiu^hter  ot 
Jupiter  and  Geres,  carried  o£F  b^  Pluto, 
amj  made  queen  of  the  lower  re>;poiis. 

PR0TEUS,prt>'te»Q8,a  sea-god  who  assumed 
any  form  he  pleased.  He  tended  the 
sesJs  or  seaK^ves  of  Neptune* 

PSYCHE,  sfkfi,  a  nymph  beloved  by  Cupid. 

PYGMALION,  j^mAOi-on,  a  kins  of  Cy- 
prus who  tell  in  love  with  the  Image  of 
a  maiden  which  he  himself  had  made, 
Venus  changed  it  into  a  woman*  whom 
he  married* 

FYRAMUB^  pii<»>mus,  the  devoted  lover 
ot  Thisbe.  Bnppoaing  her  to  be  dead,  ha 
stabbed  himseli  under  a  mulberry  treia. 

PYTHON.  pTthon,  a  serpent  killed  near 
Delphi  ay  ApoUo,  who  founded  the  1^- 
thian  games  to  oommemorate  the  victory. 

AEBiUB.  rS'mus,  twin-brother  of  Romulus, 
killed  oy  him  forlanghiog  et  hisinftot 
walls 

RHADAMANTHUa  nid-apmanthus,  oneof 
the  judges  in  the  lower  world. 

ROMuLUBt  rom'yOO-hn.  the  mythical 
founder  of  Rome,  son  of  Mars,  by  Rhea 
Silvia,  exposed  f&  birth  in  a  cradle  on 
the  Tiber,  and  miraoalously  suckled  by 
a  she-wolf 

BUBICO  (Bog.  EVBOXm,  W»b'i-kon),  a 
small  stream  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy, 
the  boundanr  between  Italy  and  Cissu- 
pineGtaiUl.  itwasUrasthe  limit  of  Csek 
sar^  province,  and  his  crossing  it  at  the 
head  of  his  army  at  the  commencement 
of  the  oivU  war  was  tantamount  to  bid- 
ding defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 

aARDANAPALUB,  sardan-a-pAl'us,  king 
of  Nineveh,  noted  for  his  licentiousness 
and  effeminacy.  When  hopelessly  de- 
feated, lie  burned  himself  together  with 
all  his  treasures, 

SATURN,  sat'um.  an  old  Roman  divinity, 
the  god  of  agriculture  and  dvUiatioQ, 
identified  hv  the  Romans  with  the  Greek 
Cronos,  and  thns  the  father  of  Jiqifter, 
by  whom  he  was  dethroned. 

8CYLLA«  silla,  a  rook  between  Italy  and 
Sicilv,  opposite  OharyiMiiB,  very  danger- 
OOB  to  passiiM^  ships.  It  was  the  haunt 
of  S<mla,  a  marful  monster. 

riRMK^iJB,  semTe-lA,  the  mother,  by  Jupiter, 
of  Baochua. 

HiSMTRAinB»  aeni-ii^a'mia,  with  her  hus- 
band NinuB^  the  mythical  founder  of 
Nineveh.  She  ww  distingudahed  for  her 
personal  ptaiw—  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  l^ianB  she  rslgnad  akm^  with  uToat 


SERAFIS,  se-rft'pfs,  an  Egyptian  divinity. 

SILENT7S,  sl-ie^nus,  the  companion  of 
Bacchus,  represented  as  being  usually 
drunk,  and  seated  on  an  ass.  When 
drunk  or  asleep  he  would  prophesy,  if 
surrounded  by  a  chain  of  fiowers. 

8IN0N,  sTnon,  a  Greek  who  allowed  him- 
self to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans, 
and  persuaded  them  to  admit  within 
their  city  the  wooden  horsOt  which  was 
filled  with  Greek  warriors. 

SISYPHUS,  sl^i-ftis,  a  wfcked  king  of 
Gbrinth,  wlio  was  punished  in  the  lower 
world  liy  having  to  roU  to  the  top  of  a 
hiU  a  stone  which  constantly  foUea  back 
aoain. 

BOLf  the  ancient  Italian  god  of  the  sun, 
hiter  identified  with  the  Greek  Helios, 
hence  often  called  Titan  or  PhoBbos  by 

SOMNtJB,  som'nus,  the  sod  of  sleeo,  said 
to  be  son  of  Night  and  Brother  of  Death« 

STYX,  sUks,  a  river  of  the  lower  world. 
aCTOfS  which  tlw  shades  of  the  departed 
were  ferried. 

TANTALUS^  tan'ta-lus,  a  son  of  Jupiter, 
for  divulging  his  father's  secrets,  was 
made  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water, 
with  branches  of  fruit  hung  over  his 
head,  the  water  receding  when  he  wished 
to  drink,  and  the  fruit  when  he  desired 
to  eat. 

TARPBIAN  ROCK,  tar-pfan  T6k,  on  the 
Ospitoline  hill  at  Rome,  over  which 
criminals  were  thrown. 

TKIiKMAOHXJS,  te-lem'a*kus,  the  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Penelope,  left  Ithaca  to 
search  for  his  father,  and  found  him  at 
home  on  his  return. 

TERMINUS,  ter'min-iM,  the  god  who 
guarded  boundaries. 

TKRFSiCUORE,  terpHrik'o-rfi,  the  Muse  of 
dancing. 

THALIA,  tha-lfa,  the  Muse  of  comedy. 

THERSITEB,  ther-sTtes,  a  Greek  before 
Troy  ftunous  for  his  ugliness  and  scur- 
rility, killed  by  Achilles. 

THE^US.  th«'sQs.  the  great  le^ndary 
hero  of  Attica,  who  killed  the  Minotaur, 
and  performed  various  other  famous  ex- 

ploits. 

THESPIS,  thss'pia,  the  founder  of  Greek 
tragedy. 

THETIS,  thA'tis,  a  Neraki,  mother  of 
Achillea. 

THISBE,  this^,  a  Babykmiaa  naaiden 
who  kiUed  herself  beside  the  body  of 
her  lover  Pyramus. 

TDHON,  tfrnoA.  a 
of  Athena 


TIMOTHEUS.  tl-mOthe-ia^  m  oelebrated 
musician  of  Miletus. 

TIRESIAS,  tl-r6'sl>«8»  a  blind  soothsayer 
of  Thebes. 

TISIPHONE,  tl-eif  o-n6,  one  of  the  Furies. 

TITANS,  trtans,  the  sons  of  Titan,  helped 
their  father  against  Jupiter,  but  were 
overthrown. 

TTTHONUS,  tith-0'nus.  the  mortal  hus- 
band of  Aurora,  endowed  by  her  with 
immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth.  In 
a  decrepit  old  age  his  immortality  be- 
came a  burden  to  him,  and  he  was 
changed  into  a  grasshopper. 

TTTYRXTS,  ttt'i-nis,  the  name  of  a  shep- 
herd. 

TROILUS,  tion-his,  a  son  of  Priam,  ktaig 
of  Troy,  slain  l^  AchiUce. 

TROPHONIUB,  trof-orni-us,  the  builder, 
along  with  his  brother  Agamedes,  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Deified 
after  his  death,  he  imparted  oracles  in 
a  cave  in  Bceotda. 

TROY,  a  diy  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed  by 
the  Greeks  after  a  siege  of  ten  years. 
See  Hblkna. 

TYKTMUH,  tirWxu^  a  lame  schoolmaster, 
sent  by  Athens  to  Sparta  in  answer  to 
an  appeal  for  aid,  uid  who,  by  Ids  in« 
spiriting  martial  Ijrrics,  led  the  Spartans 
on  to  Victory. 

ULYSSES,  Q4is'«£,  a  king  of  Ithaca, 
famed  for  his  craft  and  eloquence.  His 
waoderinffs  for  ten  years,  over  many 
lands  and  seas,  on  his  wav  home  from 
Trov,  form  the  subject  of  tne  Odyaeff. 

URANIA,  Q-rft'ni-a,  the  Muse  of  astron- 
omy. 

YAClTNA,  vapkfi'na,  the  goddess  of  rural 
leisora. 

VENUS»  v9tnxm,  the  goddev  of  love  and 
beauty. 

VERTUMNUB,  ver-tum'nw,  the  god  of  the 


VESPER,  ves'per,  the  same  as  Hesperus. 

VESTA,  ves'ta,  daughter  of  Saturn,  god- 
dess of  the  household  fire  and  of  do- 
mestic life.  Her  priestesses  took  an 
oath  of  virginitv,  and  were  charged  to 
keep  the  sacred  fire  burning. 

VIRGINIA,  vir-iin'i-a,  a  Roman  gM  whom 
her  father  Vurginius  stabbed  to  death* 
to  save  her  from  the  lust  of  the  decemvir 
Appius  Qaudiusb  This  led  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  decemvirs. 

VUliCAN,  vul'kan,  the  Rdhnan  god  of  fire, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  confounded 
with  the  Greek  Hephaistos. . 

ZEPHYRUS,  sef  i-rus,  the  west  wmn. 

ZEUS,  efi'us.  the  Greek  name  of  Jupiter. 
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